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"  You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
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The  art  itself  is  nature." 
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(Illustrations  in  Italics.) 


Abelia,  272  ;  rupestris,  Jioictring  branch  of, 
'2~'2  ;  vnirtora,  jiown-ing  bronrh  ofy  272 

Abies  Albertiaua,  44  ;  amabilis,  472  ;  brachy- 
phylla,  1P6,  229 

Abuiilou  -vitii'lium,  496  ;  in  Shropshire,  500 

Abutilons  in  bloom,  31  ;  seedling,  57 

Acacia  cr  Locust  tree,  64,  107  ;  golden-leaved, 
the,  576 ;  liueata.  14S  ;  loDgiflora  mucro- 
uata,  lis  ;  pubescens,  231;  Rose,  on  walls, 
105 

Acacias,  propagating,  537;  two  Primrose- 
flowered,  ISO 

Academy,  landscape  at  Ihe,  523,  5S5 

Accident,  a  beautiiul,  452 

/  cer  creticum,  4  ;  saccharinum,  229 

Accrs,  Japanese,  stock  for,  200,  229 

Achillea  rupesti  is,  55t) 

Ac  inidia,  273  ;  Kolomikta,  flowcrirttr  hray^di 
of,  •z73;  Ko(ottiikla,  fruit  of,  S;73  ;  volubilis, 
ilinctrnui  li^aiich  and  detached  floiccrof,  273 

Ada  aurantiaca,  175 

A<ianLS  Needle,  333 

Adelaide,  a  note  from,  363  ;  Botanic  Garden, 
gi-oup  of  plants  in,  261 

Adiantum  assimile  cristatum,  3S  ;  curvatum, 
2i'5  ;  decorum.  137  ;  farleyense,  292;  viovo- 
chUv-ys,  37  ;  setulosum,  225  ;  trapezifoime, 
1S8 

^llchmea  Marite  Begin*.  382.  409 

AericlesEmcuci,  456 ;  expansumLeoniiB,593; 
Fielding!,  103  ;  FieldiDgi  alba,  496 ;  HouUe- 
tianum,  307  ;  rubrum,  326,  351  ;  vandarum, 
ISO,  224  ;  Warneri,  456  ;  white,  a  new,  495 

X  thynanthua,  the,  219 

..Ksculus  glabia  wood  of,  40O  :  inbicunda, 
40-  r I' !'ii: lut'l.a ,  dou ers, jtoiveriv (/  andfruitiv'/ 
hrl'.neJus,  40 

Agapauthus  umbellatus  candidus,  88,  122  ; 
white,  555 

Agave  utahensis,  310 

Ajuga  reptans  lubra,  530 

Akcbia,  300  ;  Chhuse,  Jloicering  branch  of,  300  ; 
•liiUwia,  300  ;  quinata,  539 

Alder,  the,  44,  68 

Allium  Ostrowskianum,  530,  601 ;  paradoxi- 
cum,  432 

Alliums,  549 

AUtfpice,  Califomian,  the,  ZQ2;  Carolina,  the, 
302  ;  Carolina,  fruit  if,  392  ;  Japanese,  128  ; 
Tree  392 

Almond,  300,  441  ;  dwarf,  jiowering  branch  of, 
300 

Alocasia  Sandetiana.  193 

Aloe  Ind  in  Botanic  Garden,  Adelaide,  261 

Alonsoa  incisifolia,  325 

Aloytia,  30O  ;  citriodora,  propagating,  264 

Alpine  flowers,  where  to  find,  212 

Alpine  gardoi  on  level  (iroandtcith  the  plants 
ill  natitrnl  (/roups,  115 

Alpine  house,  the,  at  Kew,  384 

Alpine  plants  in  natural  masses,  115  ;  popu- 
larity of,  555  ;  on  rockeries,  54 

Alpine,  what  is  an  ?  405,  433 


AJfeine  verna  fl.-plenis&imo,  496 

Alyssum  pj'renaicum,  4S0  ;  saxatile,  530; 
saxatile  compactum,  529 

Amaraboya  splendida,  90 

Amaryllids  at  Chelsea,  361 ;  at  Veitch's,  325  ; 
seedling,  505 

Amarjllis,  a  white,  410;  Belladonna,  268; 
Belladonna  in  Yorkshire,  333  ;  Conqueror, 
350  ;  Emperor  Frederick,  350 ;  Finette,  349  ; 
Miss  Ainslie,  397  ;  Miss  Roberts,  350  ;  neio 
types  of,  361  ;  Rodney,  350 ;  the,  346 

Amazon  Lily,  the,  381 

Amelanchier,  300  ;  botryapivma,  539  ;  florida, 
164 

American  Florist,  the,  19 

American  notes,  m,  288,  311,  493,  607,  616 

Amorpha,  300 

Amori  hophallus  Titanum,  79 

Ampelopsia  Veitchi,  prcpagating,  489 

Amygdalus,  300;  nana,  fouenng  branch  of, 
300 

Antectochilus.  593 

Andromeda  floiibunda,  83,  129;  japonica 
variegata,  294 

Androfacc  Cbam^jasme,  52S  ;  Laggcri,  506 

Anemone  apennina,  404 ;  optnnina  alba, 
446  ;  baldensie,  572;  blanda,  113,  402,  449  ; 
Fannini,  402;  fulgens,  271,  3S0 ;  fulgens 
and  the  frost,  290;  leaves  diseased,  521  ; 
narcissiflora,  528  ;  nemorosa  bracteata,  432; 
palmate,  428;  scarlet,  Greek  form  of  the, 
284 ;  sulphurea,  572  ;  sylvestris,  477  ;  wood, 
double,  556 

Angni'cum  arcuatum,  397,  536  ;  ••audoXvm,  61; 
citratnm,  186  ;  eburneum,  132  ;  hyaluides. 
186;  Leoni,  332;  Sanderianum,  1:78,  332, 
351,  373;  sesquipedale,  43;  sesquipedale, 
433 

Angrascums  atBurford  Lodge,  223  ;  at  Clap- 
ton, 235  ;  raising  from  seed,  266 

Anguloa  intermedia,  496,  593 

Annuals,  choice,  239  ;  hardy,  333  ;  in  the 
shrubbery,  442 ;  under  glass,  raising, 
336 

Anopterus  glandulosa,  193 

Ansellia  africana.  102 

Anthurium  Andreanum,  526  ;  deSmetianuro, 
568;  Leodienfee,  251;  Schtrzerianum,  89, 
553,  583 

Anihuriums,  propagating,  415 

Aphelandra  aurantiaca,  294 

Apple  Besspool  in  Kiidare,  172  ;  Blenheim 
Orange,  15,  SO,  35.  47  ;  Blenheim  Orange, 
history  of.  111;  bloom,  474;  Bramley's, 
247;  Claygate  Fcarmain  in  Scotland,  35; 
coral-flowered,  539 ;  Cornish  Gilliflower, 
20,  34;  D"Arcy  Spice,  the,  86;  Flanders 
Pippin,  318.  344;  French  Crab  in  May, 
477  ;  Green  CdStard,  478  ;  Melon,  72  ;  Nor- 
thern Greening,  354;  Reinette  du  Canada, 
211;  Reinette  Gri&e,  171,  211;  Ribston 
Pippin,  390 ;  Ribston  Pippin  from  New 
Zealand,  438;  Rymer  and  Lane's  Prince 
Alberr.  342,  355  ;  Russian  Crab,  477  ;  Seed- 
ling Waltham  Abbey,  516,  546,  580  ; 
Wealthy,  hardiness  of  the,  16  ;  Wellington 
and  the  frost,  72  ;  Winter  Peach,  475 

Apple  Bervjt,  blue,  the,  SCO 

Apple  trees  in  gardens,  small,  35  ;  old,  graft- 
ing, 420,  461  ;  old,  renovating,  519,  545  ; 
scale  on,  172 


Apples,  Australian,  517,  579  ;  bright- coloured, 
14;  cider,  463;  fewer  kinds  of,  15;  for 
beauty  of  flower,  422  ;  for  cooking,  171  ;  for 
I  profit,  99  ;  for  Scotland,  15  ;  growing  our 
own  sugar  in  our,  85  ;  late,  the  best  in 
France,  190;  market,  16;  no  division 
needed,  46;  packing,  for  exportation,  172  ; 
the,  to  plant,  145 

Aquatics,  cultivation  of,  ISl 

Aquilegia  Stuarti,  501 

Aquilegias,  523;  as  pot  plants,  553;  from 
Manchester,  6l'l 

Ai  alias,  choice,  505  ;  propagating,  263 

Araucariae,  propagating,  379 

Arbutus,  320  ;  Croomei,  320  ;  unedo,  320 

Ardisia  mamillata,  180 

Arenaria  balearica,  450,  526 

Aribtolochia  rotunda,  214 

Arnebia  cornuta.  333  ;  echicides,  496 

Arpophyllum  giganteum,  386 

Aipophyllums  at  Burford  Lodge,  206 

Arrangements,  simple,  some,  64 

Arum  Lilies,  5S4 

Arundina  bam  bus  ai  foil  a,  331 

Arundo  donax  variegata,  541 

Asimina,  320  ;  triloba,  jtmnrs  of  the,  321 

Asparagus,  Barr's,  338  ;  blan  hing,  435,  485  ; 
cultivation  in  America,  435  ;  cutting,  484  ; 
decumbcnH,  148  ;  for  forcing,  226  ;  for  mar- 
ket, 268  ;  German,  526  ;  plumosus  nanus, 
541  ;  profagating,  lf2  ;  tenuissimus,  propa- 
gating, t04 

Aubiietia  violacea,  526,  531 

Auricula,  alpire,  450  ;  alpine,  Harry  Turner, 
410  ;  alpine,  Hetty  Dean,  446 ;  alpine,  Mrs. 
Harry  Turner,  446  ;  Paiklnson's  Tauntta, 
478  ;  the,  238  ;  work  on  the,  2tO 

Auriculas,  alpine,  428,  530;  notes  on,  480  ; 
yellow,  402 

Austrian  Pine,  black,  544 

Avens,  alpine,  481 

Avenue  in  b^d  condition,  22 

Azalea  amcena,  118;  coccinea  major,  564; 
D.utsche  Perle,  12,  20,411;  Indian,  the 
white,  161 ;  ledi'olia,  321  ;  molli-,  179 ; 
mollis,  324  ;  mollis  in  pots,  540 ;  old 
white,  for  cutting  from,  13  ;  rhombicum, 
493  ;  rogEeflord,  362  ;  Vervaencan-'.  446 ; 
jchile,  a  natwall;/  groim,  542  ;  uhiti  Indian, 
in  a  irood  at  Coolhitrxt,  Sussex,  139 

Azaleas,  321 ;  Ghent,  348;  hybrid,  4r 9;  Indian, 
hardiness  of,  607  ;  Indian,  in  Wales.  138  ; 
propagating,  185  ;  white  flowered,  460 


B. 


Bilfour,  Prof.  L.  Baillie,  206 

Ballot,  judging  by,  S7  i 

Balsams,  443  ! 

Bambusa    Veitchi,    179 ;  viridi-glaucescens,  ; 
107  ' 

Banana  trade  of  Demersra,  48 

Barberries,  Af^h,  198 

Barbirry  Ash,  NepavJ,  1?S ;  Chinese,  369; 
Coral,  348  ;  Coral,  flow  rs  of,  348;  Nepaul, 
65,  155  ;  Riisin,  179  ;  Thunterg  s,  155 


Barberry  hedges,  590 

Bauera  rubioides,  192,  326 

Bayberry,  Califomian,  2 

Beans,  Broad,  40 

Beaumontia  grandiflora,  294 

Bedding,  summer,  334 

Beech,  copper,  or  coloured  trees,  369  ;  purple, 
a  new,  526  ;  the,  as  undergrowth,  448 

Beetle,  Pine,  the,  4^0 

Beetles  destroying  Cabbages,  521 

Befaria  glauea,  380 

Begonia  Baroness  Rothschild,  496  ;  Camellia, 
568;  Comte  de  Limminghe,  458;  glauco- 
phylla,  409  ;  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  250  ;  H.  Ad- 
cock,  568  ;  manicata,  G6  ;  Mrs.  W.  B  Mil- 
ler, 568  ;  odorata,  250,  277  ;  Princess  Maud, 
496 

Begonias,  propagating,  379  ;  tuberous,  161  ; 
tuberous,  dividing,  480;  tuberous,  for  the 
flower  garden,  276;  two,  146;  winter- 
flowering,  161,  186 

Benthamia  fragifera,  4,  43,  106,  200 

Eerberidopsis  corallina,  348,  607 

Berberis.  368;  bu.eifdia,  UoiceTing  branch  and 
deiachid  jloicer,  368  ;  coradma,  348  ;  Dar- 
wini,  564;  Darwivi,  ioueriiiit  branch  of, 
368;  dulciSjfouering  branch  and  detached 
flower,  368;  nepalensis,  65,  106,  200;  sinen- 
sis, 369;  sienophylla,  habit  a?  d  flower-spike, 
368  ;  vvlr/aris,  flou-enng  branch  of,  3C9 

Berchemia  volubilis,  348 

Bertolonias,  propagating,  604 

Bttulalenta,  110 

Bignonla,  348  ;  cnjjreolato ,  348  ;  grandiflora, 
rleioirs  of,  348;  radicans,  348;  Tweedlana, 
349 

Bil/ardiera  longifora,  369 

Birch,  Cherry,  the,  110 

Birds  ai.d  buds,  281 

Bitter  Vetch,  spring,  572 

Bladder-nut,  Colchic,  the,  179 

Blfctia,  296  ;  hyacinthina,  456,  567 

Blood-flower,  the,  IIG 

Bloodroot.  the,  433 

Boer  ground,  planting,  207 

Bolbojhyllum  barbigerum,  176 

EooKs  : — 
"  Art    of    Preparing   Vegetables    for   the 

Table,"  469 
"  Chrysanthemum  Annual,"  255 
"  (  ultivation  of  the  Pansy,"  558 
"  Hazel-nut  Culture,"  19 
"  Manual  of  Oich'daceous  Plants,"  £93 
"  Roses  and  Rose  Culture,"  430 
*'The  farmers  Friends  and  Foes."  149 
"The  Orchid  Album."  230,  373,  456,  593 

Border,  hardv  perennial,  214 

Borders,  wall,  concreting  the  bottoms  cf, 
73 

Boronia  heterophylla,  277,  284,  362  ;  mpga- 
stigma,  219,  275,  326,  410 ;  Violet-scented, 
326 

Botanic  Gardens,  Adtledde,  Aloe  bid  in,  C61 

Botrychiums,  340 

Bougainvillea  speciosa,  S6 

Bou'iuet,  a  large  tab' e,  1:85;  ugly  pincushion, 
85 

Bouquets,  329  ;  modern,  305 

Bouvardia,  brightett,  the,  323;  President 
Cleveland,  66 

Bouvardias,  bright-colcurtd,  410 
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Boxes,  wo^d,  r.  flowerpot",  294 

Bramble,  Rocky  Momitain,  5i9  ;  Rose-leaved, 

4 
Brabsavola  Digbyana,  593 
Brassia  Lawrtnceana,  225 
Briers,  nut-brown,  for  budding,  95 
Brittle  snake,  the,  in  the  Orchid  house,  78       | 
Broccoli,  Cornish,   105  ;  for  succession,  524;  . 
late  floweiing,  009;  Veitch's  Autumn  biant, 
40 
Bromellaceous  pUnts,  30 
Broom,  490  ;  Spanish  white,  490 ;  TeneriEfe, 

284  ;  white-flowered,  a,  443 
Broughtonia  sanguinea,  Oii,  103,  308 
Biowallia  elata,  "JIS 
Brownea  Arizi.  5S3 ;  grandiceps,    160,   1S6 ; 

macrophylJa,  230 
Browne;is,  363 
Brunonia  australis  550 
Brush  Bush,  the,  515 
Brussels  Sprouts,  227,  299 
Bryantbus  erectus,  572 
Buck  Bean,  the,  529,  600 
Boddleia  crispa,  6C2  ;  f/lobosa,  369 
Buds  and  plants,  tleep  of,  523,  598 
Bugle,  purple  creeping,  530 
Bulbous  plants  in  Holland,  show  of,  327 
Bjlbs  ana  the  dry  summer,  450  ;  hardy,  rows 
V.  groups,  2S9  ;  spriog,  for  a  tmall  green- 
house, 274 
Bnllaces,  173,  210   318 
Burchellii  capensis,  326 
Buint  earth  for  gardens,  35S 


C. 


Cacti,  346  ;  propagating,  574 

Cses  Ipinia  japonica,  619 

Caladium    Comte  de  Germiny,  490 ;  minus 

erubescens,  383 
Caladiums,  12  ;  ar.  Forest  Hill,  443  ;  at  Maida 
Vale,  583  ;  propagating,  114  ;  wintering,  12 
Calantoe  oculati  vestita  gi^antea.  236  ;  Keg- 
nieri,  236  ;   Veitchi,  266  ;  vestita  oculata 
gigantea,  331,  332 
Calceolaria  Souvenir,  488  ;  violacea,  253 
Calceo'arias,  herbaceous,  58 
Calla^,  86 

Calliaudia  Tweedei,  160 
Caltistemon  viridiflorua,  466 
Calochortu8CEeruleu9,  553;  venustus  cltrinus, 

619 
Calophaca  vulgaris,  392 
Caltha  palustria  fl.-pl.,  509 
Calycanthus,   392 ;    ftoridus,    392  ;    Horidus, 

frutt  of,  392  ;  ordd'yntalis,  392 
Cimassia  Cusicki,  601 
Camellia  buds  falling,  80, 117,  192,  219 
('amelHa  house,  the,  363 
Cimellia  reticulata,  383;  single  white,  363  ; 

variegated,  a,  v55 
Camellias  for  cutting,  251,  346,  3-3  ;  in  Com- 
wdU,  138  ;  notes  on,  344  ;  out  of  doors,  322, 
393  ;  planting  out,  362  ;  young,  59 
Campanula  abietina,  573  ;  glomerata  dahuri- 
ca.  601 ;  pereicifolia,  varieties  of,  601  ;  puUa, 
601  ;  pyramidalis  at  Miramar,  601 
Campion,  double  white,  572 
C.indollea  Standishi,  186 
Candytuft,  alpine,  dwarf,  507 
Cannas,  a  noie  on,  551  ;  flowering,  219 
Canterbury  Bells  in  pots,  573 
Cape  Pondweedin  Kent,  42S 
Caragana,  392 

Cardlandri  altemifoUa,  392 
Cardoons,  407 

Carnation  Apricot,  244  ;  ClarisBe,  204  ;  Com- 
tesse  do  Paris,  111 ;  MiPs  Joliffe,  541  ;  Mrs. 
AV.  U.  GreofeU,  349,  383;  old  Clove,  477 ; 
Purr'le  King,  3)9  ;  H.  B.  Robert  Houlgrave, 
8  ;  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  294,  477,  575  ; 
Wni.  Swayne  and  American  Florist,  509 
Carnations,  25,   141;  and   Picoteee,  508;  at 
Gunnersbury    Park,     20  ;     border.    122  ; 
diseased,  569  ;   from  cuttings,  165  ;  from 
Villa  Montboron,  356  ;  seedling,  452  ;  self, 
164  ;  Tree  or  perpetual  blooming,  80 ;  Tree, 
propagating,    114;    winter-flowering,    66; 
yellow,  449 
Carex  indiviea,  84 
Carx>entaria  californica,  501 
Carpentaria  and  Cholaya  in  Shropshire,  526 
ffutgari'lra  rah/culata,  392 
Caasiope  tctragona,  443 
Catalpa,  302  ;  Oignonioides,  893  ;  hignonioides, 

foliage  of,  393 
CatSHCtum  Bimgerothi,  888 
Catasetuma,  61 
Catchfly,  Pjrenean,  the,  ?90 
Caltlcya  Aclandiio,    593 ;    amethystogloBBa, 
235 ;  blue-flowered,   a,   503 ;   Blunti,   598  ; 
Buchini,  616  ;  cltrina,  332,  372,  456  ;  citrinv, 
535  ;  dolosa,  593  ;  Eldorado  aplencens,  132  ; 
Oardneriana,    575 ;    guttata   Prlnzi,    456 ; 
Lawrenceina,  331,  434  ;  Lawrencoana  deli- 
cata,  456 ;  Loidigeai,  284  ;  maxima  decora, 
103  ;  Mcnd-^li,  512 ;  MundcU,  varieties  of, 
45i 


Cattleya  Morgani;*,  494,  616  ;  nobiUor,  593  ; 
Sanderiana,  616  ;  Schilleriana,  593  ;  Schro3- 
derse,  512  ;  shoots,  grubs  destroying,  24,  VS  ;  j 
Skinneri,  307,  386;  speciosissima  Erne^ti,  ' 
151;  Trianse,  308,  331  ;  Triana3  alba,  132  ;  j 
Trianaj  Osmani,  152  ;  Wagneri,  511;  ."Wag-  | 
neri  superba,  568  ;  Warscctciczi,  IS  i 

Cattleyas  at  Downside,  Leatherhead,  177         | 
Caulifl.ower,  culture  of  the,  81 ;  crops,  the,  of  ; 
Leon  (Finisterre),  586  i 

Cauliflowers,  10  I 

Cedar  in  its  native  home,  tV'e,  105  ;  Lebancn,  ' 
the,  272;  white,  the,  68,84  [ 

Celastius  scandens,  393 
Celery,  p'anting,  on  the  surface,  244 
Celsia  cre'ica,  404  > 

Centaurea  cyanus,  402  ;  montana,  508  ;  mon- 

tana  alba,  530  , 

Cethalotua  folliculari<«,  576 
Cerasus,  416;    Rcmperii'jrenSi    228;  serndoAa, 

417;  Watereri,  420 
Cercis,  416  ;  ailiquastrum,  466,  491 ;  siliquos- 
tmm,  ftoicenng    and  fruiting  branches  of, 
416  ;  siliquastrum,  foliage  of,  416 
C/mincFVO^s  Forhm'.i  at  Hechfield  Place,  551; 

humilie,  516 
Cheilanthes,  242 
Cheir^inthus  alpinus,  477 
Cherries  and  bees,  354 

C/ifrry,  All   Sain-ts\  the,  228  ;  C?iinese,  dovhU 

ichile,  417  ;  douhle-fioii-ered,  '  Waterer's,  420  ; 

double-flowering,  the,  539  ;  double  white, 

466 

Chestnut,  "Horse,  scarlet,  the,  iO;  Jfoitervn/ 

and  fruiting  branches  of,  40 
Chilian  shrubs,  hardiness  of,  229 
Chimon^nthus  fragranp,  128,  393 
Chionanlhus,  416;  retusus,  549  ;  virginicus, 

199 
Chionodoxa  cretensis  albiflora,  395  ;  Lucilise, 

333 
Choisya  ternata,  229,  410,  501  ;  ternata,  pro- 
pagating, 360 
Chorozema  cordatum  splendens,  324 
Chorozemas,  the,  43 

Chrysanthemum,  a  new,  288  ;  Beaute  de  Jar- 
dins,  466  ;  culture,  8,  88,  167,  222  ;  cuttings, 
88  ;  cuttings,  management  of,  23  ;  cuttings, 
striking,  in  heat,  24;  Golden  Gem,  66; 
Governor  of  Guernsey,  6G ;  hasmatomma, 
SI  6;  in  Japanese  arh,  384 ;  Maid  of  Kent, 
88;  Mignon,  112;  Miss  Marechaux,  112; 
Mrs.  C.  Carey,  sporting,  SS ;  Pelican,  167  ; 
pest,  a  new,  566 ;  Bt.  Michael,  222 ;  show 
schedules,  52,  112 
Chrysanthemums,  332  ;  blue,  88  ;  Celery  fly 
on,  502  ;  culture  in  boxes,  243  ;  dwai  f ,  222, 
426  ;  early-flowering,  436,  566  ;  fimbriated, 
288,  332,  384  ;  final  potting  of,  502  ;  fragrant, 
332,  384  ;from  seed,  184,  332  ;from  suckers, 
9;  grafting,  223;  growing,  in  boxes,  184; 
hints  for  the  coming  season,  51 ;  in  sum- 
mer, 565  ;in  the  West,  88  ;'Japanese,  classi- 
fied, 502  ;  late,  112,  184 ;  management  of 
young  plants,  87  ;  May-struck  plants,  2SS  ; 
notes  on,  384,  576,  6J4  ;  on  walls,  287,  332, 
384  ;  preparing  for  potting,  223  ;  prepara- 
tion of  fctimulants  for,  603  ;  reflexed  Japan- 
ese, 406,  426  ;  scented,  9,  24,  52,  87, 112  ;  sea- 
sonable notes,  166,  183,  288,  467,  486,  565  ; 
Fccond  potting  of,  242  ;  selection  of  buds, 
112  ;  single,  332,  405  ;  soil  for  final  potting, 
485  ;  standards,  315  ;  varieties  of,  9  ;  weak- 
growing.  222,  243,  332 
Chysis  at  Studley  House,  174 
Cineraria  Advance,  397  ;  Aepasia,  397  ;  Bea- 
trice   Kelway,   397  ;  cruenta,  87,  279,  363 


Coffee  tree,  Kentucky,  the,  229,  253,  349 
Colletia,  440  ;  bictonensis,  130,  228  ;  spinosXf 

440 
CoUinsia  verna,  555 
Columbine,  white,  the,  5C0 
Columbines,  509  ;  Eecdling,  549 
Colutea    441 

CombiEatioD,  pretty,  a,  254 
Ccmbretum  pu'-pureum,  propagating,  537 
Comptonia  asplenifolia,  441  ' 

Cones,  collecting,  255 
Conifer  for  chalky  6oils,;i05  ;  seedlings,  pro-  ; 

pa^ating,  510 
Conife  se,  winter  tint=»  of,  15> 
Coniferous  trees,  pruning,  498  ' 

I  Conifers,  banishtd,  301  , 

Gooptria  pedunculata,  550  i 

Corbularia  monophylla  in  ihe  open  air,  335      | 
j  Cordyline  australis  variegata,  350 
I  Coreoj^sis  lanceolata,  7 
'  Corners,  odd,  261 
Cornfiowtr,  blue,  402  ;  mountain  varieties  of 

the,  500 
Cornus,  441  ;  Horida,  441 
Corokia  Cotoneaster,  500 
Coronilla  emerus,  490,  5?0 ;  gUuca,  444,  492, 

538 
Correa  cardinalis,  12 
Correas,  propagating,  360 
Corydalisbracteata,  572;  Ledebourian^,  214 
Corylopsis,  441 ;  sptcata,  411 
Cotoneaster,  490 
Cottage  garden,  a,  25 
Covent  Garden,  floral  f6te  in,  543 
Covert,  planting  a,  304,  400  ;  plant,  a,  84 
Coverts,  underwood  for,  424 
Crab,  Siberian,  the,  539 
Crabs,  hybrid,  353 
Cranberry,  the,  317 
CrasBulaseptas,  83 

Crataegus,    465  ;    Crus-gaUi    ovalifolia,    468 , 
(/landvdosa,  464  ;  Laelandi,  129  ;  Oxyacantha, 
465  ;    Oxyacantha  semperjtorens,  465  ;  Fyra- 
cantha,  464  ;  tayiacetifolia  Leeana,  468 
Creepers,  summer,  573 
Crinum  amablle,  356  ;  latifolium.  66,  279 
Crocus  biflorus  ttriatus,  113  ;  Chilian,  138 

Imperati,  113  ;  yellow,  212 
Crocuses,  335  ;  autumn-blooming,  75;  early, 
240;  in  the  house,   290;  Indian,  413;  on 
Grass,  395,  401,  451  ;  spring- flowering,  573  ; 
winter-flowering,  214 
Croton  leaves,  59 
Crotons.  propagating,  162 
Crowfoot,  fnowy,  the,  508 
Crowfoots,  alpine,  404 
Crown  Imperials,  402 
Cucumber  failures.  386 ;  Lockie's  Perfection, 

568  ;Tree,  variegated,  178 

Cupressus    Lawsoniana,    417 ;  Lawsoniana, 

varieties  of,    128,   178,    273 ;    macrocarpa, 

growth  of,  200  ;  stricta,  3  ;  thyoidea,  68,  84 

Currant,  Flowering,  the,  466  ;  golden-leaved, 

564 
Cut  flowers,  arrangement  of,  378 
Cuttings,  selecting,  574 
Cyclamen  coum,  86  ;  seed,  sowing,  225 
Cyclamens,  hardy,  ISO,  326  ;  hardy,  notes  on, 
121 ;  Persian,  277;  seedling,  planting  out, 
241 
Cyclobothra  pulchella,  487 
Cydonia,  490;  Maulei,  181;  Maulei,  fiuit  of, 

490  ;  vulgaris,  491 
Cymbidium  eburneum,  138,  307;  elegana,  19; 
Loicianum,  296;  Lowianum,  308;  pendulum. 


Faust,   397  ;  Marie,   349  ;  Queen  Victoria, 
397  ;  the,  59,  408 

Cinerarias,  160,  293,  826,  459  ;  at  Famham 
Royal,  363 ;  double,  380,  383,  542  ;  fixed 
strains  of,  504 

Cissus  discolor,  505 

Cistus,  490 ;  Clufi,  356.  564 ;  cretictta,  490;  Gum, 
Cretan,  the,  490;  Gum,  Ladanum,  the,  4.90; 
ladaniferv.s  marulatus,  490 

Cladrastlfl,  440  ;  amurensis,  444 

Clematis  cirrhopa,  165 ;  evergreen,  206  ;  in- 
divisa,  86,  192  ;  indivisa,  propagating, 
162 ;  Miss  Bateman,  163  ;  Miss  Uatcman 
C'-cr  porch,  163;  montana,  556;  New  Zea- 
land, the,  251  ;  propagating  the,  574 

Clematises  dying  off,  94 

Clerodendron,  417;  fragrans,  384,  410;  nutans, 
412 

Clerodendrons,  propagating,  320 

Clethra,  440 
,  Climber,  annual,  a  good,  54 

Climbers,  Now  Holland,  231 

Climbing  plants  failing,  541 

Clivia  V.   Imantophyllum,  325 

Clontarf,  St.  Anne's,  good  things  at,  3?0 

Coljjea  scandens,  variegated,  propagating, 
427 

Coburgias,  treatment  of,  58 

Couculus  carolinua,  440 

Ccologyne  asperata,  132  ;  cristata,  118,  176  ; 
cristata,  265  ;  cristata  alba,  230  ;  cristata 
Lemoniana,  13H  ;  cristata  var.,  231  ;  ele- 
gana, 373;  gramlnifolia,  177;  eparsa,  176; 
speciosa,  264  ;  tornentosa,  373 

Cffilogynea,  evergreen,  264 ;  from  Chits- 
worth,  284 


Cymbidiums  at  Streatham,  296 

Cyperus  alternifolius,  propagating,  415 

Cyphomandra  betacea,  500,  552 

Cypress,  deciduous,  the,  110 ;  Patagonian, 
the,  178  ;  upright,  3  ;  upright,  the,  at  Broad- 
lands,  Iiomse>/,  Hants,  3 

Cypripedium  bellatulum,  496,  536  ;  bellatu- 
lum  roseum,  568;  Fostermani,  66;  Gode- 
froy06,.297,  535  ;  grande,  176  ;  Harrisianum, 
vivicana.  78 ;  Hyeanum,  495  ;  Lawrencea- 
num,  278,  433;  leucorrhodum,  152  ;  Lind- 
leyanum,  66 ;  Marshall ianum,  132  ;  Mor- 
ganiffi,  S6  ;  nitens,  133  ;  occidentale,  567  ; 
Parishi,  593  ;  Rothschtldianum,  255  ;  Sal- 
lieri,  434;  selligerum  majus,  593;  spec- 
tabUe,  120,  536 

Cypripediums,  seedling,  495 

Cyrtanthera  magnifica,  90 ;  Liboniana,  90 

Cyrtanthus  lutescena,  86  ;  McKeni,  79 ;  obli- 
quus,  549 

Cyrtoceraa  reflexum,  540 

Cyrtopodiums,  455 

Cytisus  albus,  490  ;  filipes,  284,  443  ;  prpecox, 
516  ;  propagating,  489  ;  racemosua  as  a 
standard,  384;  stenopetalus,  478 


Daffodil,  common  white  form  of,  380  ;  bulbs, 
ripened,  8  ;  flowers  becoming  double,  401  ; 
Hoop-potticoat,  whlto,  138;  lluop-petticoat, 
a  fine,  895  ;  major  auperbus,  433  ;  old 
double,  481,  573 ;  Tenby,  the,  ^^,  811,  402  ; 
trunk,  fringed,  a,  90 


Daffodils,  albino,  401  ;  choice,  a  few,   433  ; 

double,  from   seed,  449,  50S  ;  double,  old, 

from  Ireland,   529;  from  Cork,  ISO,  351  ; 

from  Normandy,  330  ;  Gaelic  name  of,  425, 

grown  in  water,  2S9  ;  Hoop  petticoat,  432  ; 

in    pots,    59 ;    single-flowering,   becomii-g 

double,  356;  ustful,  509  ;  white,  the.  482 
Dahlias,  cuttings  of,  14U  ;  plants,  old,  of,  528  ; 

Pompon,  363 ;  Tree,  the,  in   Villa   VaUtia, 

Canncii,  527 
Daisies,  Paris,  in  the  fiiwer  garden,  528 
Dai-iy,  curious,  a,  452 
Damsons,  173,  190,  210 
Daphne,    514;    Irl'gayana,    284,    3S0,     452; 

Cneorum,  442,  501  ;  Cn^orum.  514  ;  indica, 

13,  118,  148  ;  Laureola,  322,  498  ;  Mezereum, 
2,  65  ;  Meztreum,  514  ;  pontica,  590 
Daphniphylluni  gliui  escenp,  619 
Date  Plum,  ChiLO  e.  S6 
Davallia  fijiensia,  38;  fiJicYisis,  396;  fjiensis 

plumo?a,  38  ;  fceniculacea,  101 
Dav^liias,  select,  65 
I  Decorations,  personal,  430 
Del[hinium  Bassanio,  619  ;  Belladonna,  601  ; 
Figaro,   619 ;    erandiflornm    Brecki,    271 ; 
trollifolium,  530  ;  Zalil,  332,  367 
Dendrobium  bigibbum,   62;  Brymerianum, 
206,  254  ;  chryseum,  123  ;  craesinoda   B^r- 
berianum,    152  ;    Cambridgeanum,     3  6   ; 
ctryeotoxum,    536  ;  densiflorum  Fieldeni, 
327;  Dorainiinum,  133  ;  Draconis,  297  ;  en- 
docharis,  24;  euosmum  leucopterum,  102; 
Falconeri,  567  ;  Falconer!  and  ylbo-sangui- 
neum,  452 ;    fimbriatum    oculatum,    386 ; 
jhnbria'um    ocu'alviii,    511;    Findle^anum, 
279  ;  Fytchiamnn,  43  ;  Fylchianum  rosetm, 
83;  flarveyanum,  386;  Billi,  77;  .'amesia- 
num,  331  ;  nobile,  ISO  ;  nobile  album,  332  ; 
Parishi,    386  ;    superbiens,     132  ;     tbyrsi- 
florum,  373,  404,  526 

Dendrobiums  at  Downside,  414  ;  at  Dunedin, 
Brixton,  297  ;  at  Kew,  456 ;  at  Messrs. 
Veitch's,  331  ;  and  Feins,  236  ;  choice,  for 
basket  culture,  77  ;  golden  yellow,  511  ; 
home-raised,  a  decade  of,  307  ;  in  baskets, 
132 

Dennstfedtia  davallioides  Toungi,  396 

Dennstaedtias,  316 

Desfontaine-i  spinosn.,  514 

Desmodium  ptnduliflorum,  514 

Deutzia,  514  ;  crerata  Pride  of  Rochester,  514  ; 
double,  the,  488 ;  gracilis  in  pots,  282 ;  eca- 
bra,  442 

Dianthus  sylvestria,  601 ;  iricuspidalus,  204 

Dianthuses,  312 

Dickson,  ProfesEOr  Alexander,  133 

Dickson's,  of  Chester,  477 

Dietes  Huttoni,  255 

DiouEea  muEcipula,  116 

Diospyros  Kaki,  86 

Diplacus  glutinosus,  458 

Dipladenias,  propagating,  32*^,  360 

Diplaziums,  bold-growing.  101 

Diplopappus  chrysophyllus,  propagating,  379 

Disa  racemosa,  496,  536 

Dodecatheon  splendidum,  509 

Dogwood,  441 ;  Florida,  the,  441 

Dombeya  Mastersi.  66 

Dondia  Epipactis,  432 

Doronicum  ColumnTe,  214 ;  Harpur  Crewe, 
278 

Draba  aizoides,  396;  bceotica,  180;  brunse- 
folia,  506  ;  Maweana,  214  ;  sasicolor,  404 

Drabas,  366,  404 

DracEena  Cantleyi,  160 ;  flowers,  preserving, 
327  ;  hardy,  in  Guernsey,  130 

Dracienas,  propagating,  154 

Drimys  Winteri,  515 

Drosera  lunata,  propagating,  360 

Drought,  preparing  for,  63,  196 


£. 


Eastertide  decorations  and  difficulties,  329 

Eastnor  Castle,  357  ;  vieio  in  the  grounds  at, 
357 

Echeveria  retusa,  147 

Echium  arboreum,  428 

Edwardsia  grandiflora  from  Cork,  452  ;  te- 
traptera,  515  ;  tetraptcra  grandiflora,  618 

Elwagnus,  2 

Elliottia  racemosa,  822 

Elm  seeds,  an  unusual  crop  of,  622  ;  winged, 
the,  182 

Embothrium  coceineum,  492,  515 

Enkianthus  japonicus.  230 

Eomecon  chionantha,  480 

Epacris  Lady  Panmure,  383 

Epidendrum  atropurpureum  Randi,  619  ;  bi- 
cornutum,  386,  45tl ;  Endresi,  177  ;  James 
O'Brien,  496;  paytense,  593  ;  rhizophorum, 
331,  434  ;  Schomburghki,  224  ;  Stamfordia- 
num,  414  ;  vitellinum  majus,  434,  536 

Eji'gini  repens,  531 ;  repens,  507 

Epimedium  pinnatum,  529 

Epiphyllums,  propagating,  415 

Eranthemum  cinnabarinum,  856,  478 ;  pul- 
chellum,  116 
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Eremurus,  394 

Erica  carnea,  294 ;  melanthera,  31,  IIS  ;  pro- 

fusa,  443 
Ericas,  31 

Eriobotrya  japonica,  515 
Eriostemon  densiflorum,  250 
Erjithronium  giganteum,  452;  grandiflorum 

albiflorum,  3y7 
Escallonia,  515  ;  PhU'ippiana,  515 
Estates,  timber  conversion  on,  304 
Kucalyptus  globulus,  334 
Eucliaris  amazonica,  147 ;    blooms  in  mld- 
wiDter,  43,  68;  bulbs  diseased,  351  ;  house 
fit  Gunlon  Park,  3S1 ;  specimen,  254 
Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  515 
Eulalia  japonica  variegata,  8 ;  japonica  gracil- 

lima,  (319 
Euonymus,  green,  the,  106  ;  in  the  conserva- 
tory,   30;    radicans  variegatus,  2?3,   6(34; 
variegated,  273 
Eupatorium  atrorubens,  254 ;  odoratum,  12  ; 

panamense,  279 
Euphorbia  jacquinia^flora,   13,   486 ;    jacqui- 

niieflora,  striking  cuttings  of,  542 
Eurya  latifnlia  variegata,  605 
Eurjcles  australasica,  410 
Evergreen  climbers,  flowering,  465 
Kvergreen  underwood,  472 
Evergreens,  hardiest,  which  are  the,  539 
Exaeum  macranthum,  478 
Exochorda  grandiflora,  516,  590 


r. 


FrilillaTia  imperialis  var.  caslimeriana,  393  ; 

latifolia,  42S  ;  Moegridgei,  433 
Fritillary,  golden,  the,  433 
Fruit  bloom  on  May    day,    438 ;    blossom, 
thinnlDg,  612  ;  borders,  top-dressing,  188  ; 
buds,  thinning,  257 ;  buds,  sparrows  des- 
troying, 211  ;  bushes,  digging  amongst,  98; 
crops  and  the  caterpillar,  005  ;  crops,  the, 
421  ;  culture,  profitable,  10  ;   fertilisation 
of,   281  ;    grower's  difficulty,   a.  183,  260 ; 
hardy,  ■*  our  own  selection,"  35  ;  houses, 
night  ventilation  of,  71  ;    notes  on,   15  ; 
orchard,  planting  a,  418 ;  overproduction 
of,  344;  packing  tender,   473;  prospects, 
123,  190,  246,  389,519,  649,  578;  prospects, 
hardy,  influence  of  locality  on,  013  ;  rooms, 
our,  257  ;  tree  borders,  concrete  for,  425  ; 
varieties  of,  for  small  gardens,  419  ;  wall  at 
Broadlands,  Romsey,  258 
Fruic  trees,  blight  and  scale  on.   127  ;  dis- 
budding, 341  ;  hardiness  of  newly-planted, 
258  ;  mintn-e  for,  24S  ;  modern  planted  and 
training  of,  209  ;  mulching  newly-planted, 
171 ;  on  walls,  treatment  of,  317  ;  planting, 
210  ;  re-grafting,  45  ;  roadside  plantations 
of,  680  ;  stone,  gumming  in,  474  ;  summer 
pruning  of,  012 ;    r.  rainfall,  245  ;   water 
for,  46 
Fruit  waUs,  parti-CDloured,  a  good  wash  for, 

284 
Fruits,  choice,  preserving,   260,  422  ;  copy- 
right of,  140,  209,  260,  305,  361,  422  ;  hardy, 
17    126,   259,  476 ;   long  names   of,    126  ; 
under  glass,  36,  47,  72,  99,  145, 173,  211,  283. 
318,  343,  354,  420,  439,  403,  617,  533,  679,  613 
Fuchsia  Dominiana,  541 ;  splendens,  101 
Fuchsias,  useful,  323 
Funerals,  coloured  flowers  at,  183 
Furze,  double-flowered.  492,  539  ;  hardiness 
of  the,  591 ;  Spanish,  the,  664 


Habenaria  chlorantha,  526 

Haberlea  rhodopensis,  496 

Ha3manthus  natalensis,  116 

Halaiatetra.ptera,  588;  tetraptera,  607 

H.alimodendron  a-gm'eum,  5SS 

Himamelis,  688  ;  v'&ninica,  5S9 

Hants,  notes  from,  87 

Hardenbjrgia  Linaleyana,  2Y6 

Hardy  flower  border,  629 

Hardy  flowerJ,  356  ;  at;  exhibitions,  469  ;  at 
Tottenham,  83  ;  from  Holland,  478,  537  ;  in 
masses,  606  ;  lifting  and  manuring,  460 


Hardy  and  semi-hardy  flowers,  a  plea  for  the  j  Isoloma  hirsuta, 


Ipomasa  Horsfallias,  propagating,  415 

Ireland,  south  of,  flowers  from,  180 

Iris  alata,  64,  83  ;  Algerian  white,  113  ;  as  a 

rabbit-proof  flower,   279  ;  caucasica,   269  ; 

Febru.ary,  114  ;  fimbriata,  86,  284  ;  garden, 

654  ;   German,  the,  600  ;    Korolkowi,  249  ; 

neglecta  Cordelia,  601  ;  pallida,  575  ;  para- 

doxa,     529  ;    Pavonia,     576  ;     reticulata, 

120,  237 ;   reticulata   in  pots,  25  ;   ret  cu- 

lata  Mrs.  M.  Foster,  366  ;  Rosenbachiana, 

180;  ruthenica,  26.  67,  600;   Scorpion,  the, 

64  ;  sibirioa,  0"!  ;  stylosa,  138  ;  stjlosa  alba, 

113,  349,  450,  607  ;  tingitana,  66,  119 

Irises  at  Chiswick,  452  ;  bulbous,  558 ; 

ish  and  English,  602 


Fabiana  imbricata,  562 ;  imbricata,  676,  595 
Fa?us  Cunninghami,  466 
Fences,  wire  r.  hedges  and  walls,  328 
Fern  Bush,  Sweet,  441  ;  fronds  for  cutting, 
38,  102  ;  Royal,  the,  38  ;  Boyal,  as  a  covert 
plant,  84 
Ferns,  beetles  destroying,  375  ;  and  Deadro- 
biums,  236  ;  British,  at  Kew,  37  ;  Carbonnell 
collection  of,  66,  359  ;  choice,  396 ;  Filmy, 
Cooper  Forster,  the,  113  ;  grubs  destroying, 
137 ;    hardy  foreign,   136 ;   in    cases,    78  ; 
Maiden-hair,   choice,    602  ;   Maiden  -  hair, 
hardy.  187  ;  native,  our,  292  ;  of  St.  Helena, 
ihe,  6  ;  Prickly  shield,  292  ;  propagating, 
184 ;   terra-cotta,  baskets    for,   501 ;  three 
most  useful,  601 
Fertilising  Moss  delusion,  the,  170 
Ficus,  propagating,  510 
Figs  on  open  walls,  473,  517 
FUberts,  422 

Fir,  Douglas,  the,  as  a  timber  tree,  84 ;  for 
covert,  400  ;  Prince  Albert's,  44  ;  Scotch, 
golden,  3 ;  Silver,  beauty  and  use  of  the, 
207;  Silver,  durability  cf,  134;  trees,  prun- 
ing, 208 
Fire  Bush,  516 

Fish  manure  for  Orchids,  102 
Fitzroya  patagonica,  178 
Flaff,   Ca^fCftsfan,  Vie,  269 
Flags,  Brazilian,  56;  German,  32 
Flamingo  Plant,  the,  89 
Fiax,  New  Zealand,  the,  600 
Flaxes,  beautiful,  two,  555 
Floral  arrangements.  111 
Florists'  flowers,  hardy,  in  April,  311 
Flower  garden,  English,  form  in,  202  ;  notes, 
26,  55,  76,  93,  122.  203,  210,  210,  271,  291,  312, 
335,    367,    395,  402,  432,  451,  481,  509,    631, 
657  ;  useful  plants  for,  565 
Flower  gardens,  railway,  569 
F'lower  growing  in  the  United  States,  332 
Flower  seeds  for  early  sowing,  166 
Flowers  and  frost,  221  ;  as  Nature  made  and 
as  art  spoils  them,  185;  coloured  at  funerals, 
183 ;  cut,  136  ;  cut,  arrangement  of,  305  ;  cut, 
boUUif  ^^scd,  167  ;  cut,  for  winter,  20 ;  for 
personal    adornment,    285  ;    hardy,    from 
Devonshire,  380  ;  in  East  London,  643 ;  in 
dinple  binichcs,  554 ;  Zephyr,  10 
Fly-trap,  "Venus's,  116 
Foam  Flower,  the,  501 

Forest,  New,  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  on,  424 ; 
fires,  400  ;  trees,  deciduous,  growing 
from  seeds,  328  ;  trees,  pruning,  232,  328, 
352,  570,  622  ;  trees,  self -pruned,  266 


a 


Galanthus    corcyrensis,  43;    Elwesi  major, 
165,  214  ;  Sharlocki,  180 

Galeandra  dives,  332 

Garden,  a  cottage,  26  ;  cottage  at  Mr.  Ham- 
mond Jones's,  25 

Gardener,  glasshouse,  the,  133 

Gardeners  and  their  ailments,  447 

Gardeners'  Garters,  481 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution, 
284 

Gardening,  aspects  of,  414  ;  wild,  450 

Gardens  and  pleasure  Grounds  Fund,  66 

Gatland  Flower,  the,  442,  501,  614 

Garnishing,  a  useful  pUnt  for,  140 

Garrya  elliptica,  166,  562 

Genista,  663;  prsecox,  477;  tinctorla  fl.-pl., 
590 

Gentiana  omata,  572;  verna,  6S,  279,  666 

Gentianella,  the,  at  Oakwood,  404 

Gesnera  longifolia,  340  ;  macrantha,  160 

Goum  miniatum,  600  ;  montanum,  481 

Ghent  Exhibition,  302,  351,  873 

Gladioli  corms,  hardiness  of,  8,  64  ;  culture, 
139 ;  lifting,  7,  76,  140  ;  planting,  215 

Gladiolus  bjzantinus,  601  ;  Colvillei  The 
Bride,  193  ;  in  1887,  26  ;  in  South  Austra- 
lia, 394  ;  Lemoinei,  617  ;  the,  203 

Glasnevin,  flowers  frjm,  138 

Globe  Flowers,  528 

Glory  Ti  ee,   drooping,  the,   412  ;    of  China, 

410 
Gloxinias,  83  ;  at  Malda  Vale,  651 ;  in  the 

Chelsea  Nursery,  683  ;  propagating,  363 
Goelhea  Makoyana,  138 
Gooseberries,   14,   475;  In  market  gardens. 


Gooseberry,  a,  wanted,  171 

Gordonia,  664 

Grabowskia  boerhaavifefolia,  564 

Grape  arbour,  novel,  a,  318 ;  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleucb,  526;  Gros  Colman,  190  ;  Gros  Col- 
man  failing,  617  ;  Oregon,  the,  199  ;  'Vines, 
summer-pruning  of  the,  547  ;  White  Gros 
Colman,  46 

Gripes,  cause  of  shanking  in,  34  ;  stoneless, 
578  ;  two,  ISO 

Grass  for  gravelly  rides,  448 


higher  culture  of,  271 
Hardy  foliaged  plants,  215 
Hardy  fruits,  390  ;  "  our  own  selection,  36 
Hardy  plant,  a  variegated,  180 
Hardy  plants,  notes  on,  63,  606  ;  at  Manches- 
ter, 643  ;  transplanting,  213 
Hawthorn,  the,  134  ;  Chinese,  465  ;  common, 

the,  466  „. 

Hazel  catkins,  208  ;  'Witch,  589  ;    Witch,  Yir- 

ginian,  589 
Heath,  golden,  the,  822  ;  propagating,  379 ; 

Sicilian,  the,  478  ;  winter,  294 
Heaths,  276  ;  hard-wooded,  in  London,  616  ; 

propagating,  561 
Hebeclinium  atrorubens,  251 
Hechtea  argentea,  160 
Hedera  conglomerata,  432 
Hedges,  railway,  plants  for,  448 
Heimia  salicifolia,  688 
Helianthemums,  590 
Heliotrope,  old,  an,  293 
Hellebores,    311 ;   Austrian,  162  ;    seedling, 

113 
Helleborus  graveolens,  231  ;  niger,  92 
Hemerocallis  Dumortieri,  676 
Hemp,  African.  346 
Hepatica  angulosa,  120  ;  double  blue,  402, 

628 
Hepaticas,  216,  310;  from  Gloucestershire, 

233 
Herb  beds,  dressing,  244 
Herbaceous  plants,  334,  367  ;  and  alpine,  599 
Hcsperochivon  pumilus,  507 
Heuchera  sanguinea,  279,  574 
Hibbertiadentata,  13,  186 
Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis  fulgens,  96  ;  synacus, 

588  ;  s>/riocv.s,  589 
Hieracium  villosum,  601 
Highbury  Fields,  83  . 

Himantophyllums   in   flower,    71 ;    m   the 

house,  409 
HolbalUa  latifolia,  689 
Hole,  Dean,  address  to,  284  ;  testimonial  to, 

602 
Holland,  bulb  trade  in,  327 
Holly,  water,  the,  492 
Hollyhock  seedlings  v.  named  varieties,  76  ; 

under  cool  treatment,  the,  506 
Hollyhocks,  556 ;  single,  269,  310 ;  in  cottage 

garden,  237 
Holwood  Park,  notes  from,  591 
Honesty,  507 

Honeysuckles,  early,  263,  660 
Hop,  Japanese,  the,  94 
Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society, 

United,  361 
Horticultural  joum.als,  American,  83 
Horticultural    Society,     Royal,     and    fruit 

growers,  375 
Hot-water  pipes,  preserving,  487 
Houseleek,  Cobweb,  449 
Houstonia  ca^rulea  alba,  432 
Howth,  notes  from,  ISO 
Hoya  camosa,  458 ;   Cumingiana,   408 ;   im- 
perialis, 409  ;  Shepherdi,  617 
Hoyas,  403 
Hyacinth  for  pot  culture,  616 ;  Grape,  white, 

291 
Hyacinths,  Cape,  the,  249,  277 ;  Grape,  450 
Hyacinthus  azureus,  113 
Hydrangei,  589;  hortensis  as  a  lavm  plant, 

592  ;  p,aniculata,  683  ;  rosea,  369 
Hydrangeas,  distinct,  12 
Hymenocallis  humilia,  603  :  undulata,  602 
Hjpoxis  btellata  tlegan«,  326 


Itea  vi'-ginica,  606 

Ivies  in  pots,  178 

Ivy,  Cape,  87  ;  dying,  67 

Isia  viridiflora,  660 

Ixias  for  the  greenhouse,  642 


J. 


J.amcsia  americana,  690  ;  anuricana,  606 

Jamesonia,  501  .  ,      ,,,, 

Jasmine,  606;  Rock,  628;  Spanish,  118; 
white,  the,  606  ;  winter,  golden,  606 

Jasmines,  propagating,  489 

Jasminum  grandiflorum,  118  ;  hirsutum,  SO  , 
nudim-iim,  606  ;  officinale,  606;  sambac  fl.- 
pl.,  il9,  193 

Jersey,  New,  notes  from,  465 

Judas  Tree,  the,  466,  491 ;  flowering  and 
fruiting  branches  of,  416  ;  foliage  of,  416 

June  Berry,  300 

Juniperus  rigida,  65 

Justicia  speciosa,  89 


K. 


Ksempferia  rotunda,  327 

Kale,  hearting,  105  ,     .^  ,.     on-  . 

Kalmia,  607;  angustifolia,  57b  ;  latifolia,  60i  , 

murtifotia,  003 
Kensington  Gardens,  83 
Kerrla  japonica,  564,  689  ;  white,  the,  4 
Kildare,  weather  in,  181 
Kitchen  garden,  cropiiing  .a,  298  ;  notes,  lo, 

39.  55,  81,  104,  131,  162,  169,  197,  227,  243, 

267,  299,   314,  339,  371,  388,   407,  436,  46l, 

484,  513,  524,  560,  586,  609 
Kniphofia  sarmentosa,  326 


Forestry,  21,  84,  256,  362,  424;  British  decline  ;  Greenhouse  fires  not  drawing,  407^ 


of,  21;  Indian  .and  Australian,  books  on,  328 
Forget-me-/>ot,  alpine,  93  ;  creeping,  the,  479  ; 

Rock,  the,  480 
Forget-me-nots,  perennial,  214 
Forsythia,  562  ;6uspensa,  41,  563;  viridissima, 

663 
Foihergilla  alnifolia,  563 
France,  south  of,  gardens  in  the,  360 
Francisceas,  323  ;  in  bloom,  410 
Freesia  culture,  27  ;  ecented  white,  the,  59 
Freesias,  161 ;  in  flower,  91  ;  white,  83 
Fremontia  californica,  562,  566,  597 
Fringe  Tree,  the,  516 


Greenhouse  flowering   plants,    193;    a   few 

choice,  457  ;  at  Forest  Hill,  443 
Grevillea,  664;  Preissi,  117 
Grevilleas,  propagating.  415 
Greiisloke  Castle,  Cinnbcrland.  503 
Giomwell,  Rosemary-leaved,  20 
Groundsel,  Jlexican,  the,  69 
Guiva,  white  winter,  390 
Gum  Tree,  rapid  growth  of,  179 
Gymnocladus  canadensis,  229.  253,  349 
Gymnogramma    Pearcei,   316 ;    schizophjUa 

gloriosa,  292 
Gypsophila  cerastioides,  556 


Iberis  corifo'ia,  536  :  petra?a,  557  ;  semper- 
virens,  double  white,  the,  531 ;  Tenoreana, 
573 

Ilex  crenata,  272,  360;  latif  Hum,  492 

lllicium  floridanum,  606 

Impatiens  at  Croydon  Lodge,  409  ;  capeusis, 
676  ;  Hawkeri,  161 ;  Sultani,  410 

Indigo,  wild,  30O 

Indigofera  Gerardiana,  606 

Insects  and  other  pests,  112  ;  in  the  fruit  gar- 
den, 620 ;  garden,  460 ;  on  Lettuces,  595 


Lcdiwnum,  Ifeic  Zealand,  515,  618 

Lace-leaf  Plant,  the,  138 

Lacharme,  M.,  the  late,  67  ;  memorial  to, 

Lachenalla  aurea  reflexa,  113  ;  palUda,  284 ; 

vendula,  249  ;  rubida,  363 
Lachenalias,   275,   293,  327,  382 ;    best,  the, 

192  ;  in  baskets,  66 
Lady's  Slippers,  twin-flowered,  103 
Lffilia,  a  new,  19  ;  albida  bella,  19  ;  .anceps, 

43    102  ;  anceps,  white,  133  ;   elegans,  162  ; 

elegans  Schrffideriana,  138;  flammea,  494  ; 

flammul.a,  297  ;  flava,  331,  373  ;  Gouldiana, 

19;    harpophylla,    176,  433;    majilis,   635; 

peduncularis,  19  ;  pra^stans,  61 ;  purpur.at^, 

593  ;  Schillerlana,  434  ;  superbiens,  132,  ISO 
Landscape  at  the  Academy,  623,  685 
Lapageria,  white,  192,  347  ,         .  » 

Larch  disease,  the,  596  ;  heart  rot  or  dry  rot 

in,  208  ;  on  thin  soils,  362  ;  transplanting, 

182  ;  wood  of  the,  376 
Lastrea  prolifica,  38 ;  sancta,  101 
Lastreas,  78 

Lathyrus  Drummondi,  531 
Laurel,  Alexandrian  lesser,   329  ;    hardiest, 

the,  4,  65  ;    Mountain,   the,  607  ;  Portugal 

Myrtle-leaved,  129  ;  Tasmaalan,  the,  193 
Laurels,  hardy,  106  ;  in  bloom,  491 
Laurus  nobUis  salicifolia,  492 
Laurustinus,  forced,  323,  382 
Lavenders,  Sea,  186 
Law  : — 

Dunsdon  r.  Moss,  67 

Mrs.  Reynolds  v.  Wrench  and  Sons,  108 

'Validity  of  non-guarantee  clauses,  369,  621 
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Lawns,  top-dressing,  200,  229,  316 

LaxenDurg,  a  note  irom,  526 

Lead-wort,  Cape,  642 

Lead-worts,  blue  and  white,  364 

Leaf-soil,  pond,  28,  101 

Leather-leaf,  392 

Leaves  as  a  protection,  163 

Ledum  latifolium  globoeum,  530 

Leptotes  bicolor,  5a(>;  serrulata,  414 

Leschenaultia  biloba  major,  505,  602 

Lethorion,  351 

Lettuce,  braised,  525,  6C9 ;  Cos,  Hick's  harJy 

White,  609 
Lettuces,  early,  196  ;  forcing,  226 
Leucojum  vernum.  186 
Lewisia  rediviva,  573 
Libonia  floribunda,  118 
Lilac  Charles  X.,  553  ;  Marie  Leguay,  526 
i.ilacs,  white,  477,  526 
Lihes,  Arum,  2S4  ;  and  Daffodils,  240;  day. 

forced,  500  ;  early- flowered,  f  82,  COl ;  of  Die 

Valley,  43  ;  notes  on,  381  ;  propagating,  70  ; 

selection  of,  572  ;  white,  ajar  of,  217 
Lilium  Grayi,  290;  Han^oni,   334;   Harrisi, 

276,   477;  lonffifloruvi   WiUoni,   75;  moDo- 

delphum  Szovitziaiium.  601 ;  odorum,  576  ; 

Parryi,  142  ;  spccioaitm  Krotzcri,  i;S9 
Lily.  African,  white,   S6,  122;   Belladonna, 

o-iZ  ;  Bermuda,  276 ;  Brisbane,  410  ;  of  the 

Valley,  diseased,  595  ;  Victoiia,  in  Adelaide, 

501 ;  Wreath,  the,  91 
Lily  of  the  Valley  Tree,  S3 
Lime,  small-leaved,  229  ;  trees  dying,  3 
Limes,  pruning,  time  for,  65 
Lissochilus,  two,  567 
Li'hospermum  prostratum,  556;  rosmarini- 

foliuia,  20 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  53,   94 ;  Miss  Hope,  583  ; 

scarlet,  the,  53 
Locust  or  Acacia  tree,  62,  107 
Lomaria  gibba,  137 

Longford  tasiU,  Sadnbur)/,  2cest  riewof,  453 
Lonicera  fragrantis&ima  and  Standishi,  253 
Loquat,   515 ;   flowering  in  Worcestershire, 

the,  86 
Lotus  Jacobseus.  458  ;  peliorhynchus,  351 
LucuUa  gratissima,  218 
Lunaria  biennis,  507 
Luzula  nivea,  575 
Lyca-ste    Deppei,    456;    Measure&iana,    297; 

Skinneri,  255,  331  ;  8kinneti,  the  white,  103 


M, 


Ma>/n.\tktd  Court,   ricic  of  jloKer  garden  at, 

49 
Magnolii   acuminata.    178  ;  conepicua,  428, 

5H4;  fuscata,  564;  grcid (flora,  538;  Halleana, 

277  ;  macropki/Ua,  128,  539  ;  obovata,  564  ; 

v.mhre.la  (triprtalaJ,  539  ;  umbrella,  e02 
Magnolias,  the,  538  ;  under  glats,  322 
Mahernia  odorata  or  glabra,  20 
Mahonia    Aqui/fAiv.iu ,    199  ;  /aHcicularis,  199  ; 

Holly-leaved,    the,    155  ;  nep^^Ieneis,   492, 

539  ;  ntpo.U'itsi».  xhotrlnfj  habit  of  yrotrtk  in  a 

■  onstrratory,  198  ;  lurtosa,  199  ;  repins^  199 
Mahoniae.  the,  198 

Slaida  \'a]e,  recreation  ground  at,  423 
Mallow,  Jew's,  564,  589 ;  Musk,  white,  530; 

scarlet,  the,  iMj ;  Si/rian,  th:,  589 
Malta,  a  note  from,  452 
Mandevillabuaveolens,  propagating,  489 
Mancttia  bicolor,  552 

Minuie,  liquid  for  fruit  trees  in  bloom,  534 
Manuring  Irom  the  surface,  512 
Maple,  Cretan.  4  ;  tugar,  the,  229 
Maples,  beautiful,  591 
Mamnia  /axriata,  345  ;  rcMo-picto ,  345  ;  the, 

'/.<  a  v(M'_  plant,  345  ;  Warecewiczi,  275 
Maranta*,  345;  propaKuting,  114 
Marigcld,  Marsh,  double,  530 
Mari)^oId8,  Marsh,  433 
Market  gardening,  i)aHt  and  present,  5S7 
Market  ^jarden  nutus,  2,  74,  101,  179,  255,  301, 

37H,  4(;8,  485,  5S7 
Market  gaTdens,  water  supply  in,  412 
Marth,  trees  for,  OH    232 
M.'isdevall'a  ainabilis  lineata,  103  ;  f'himnra, 

3^5  ;  cucuUata,  151  ;  Ilamjana,  385;  Harry- 

dna  lilacina,  567  ;  Jgiica,  434  ;  igvea,  151  ; 

Lindcni,   507 ;   raccmoHa  Crotsi,   SB,   133 ; 

Bhultleworthi  acanthocorjH,   332;  Veitdii, 

385 
Masdcvallias,   an  cfFcctive  group  (f,  61  ;  at 

Burford  Lodge,  224  ;  at  iJownslde,  175  ;  in 

tlower  at  Lcathcrhcad,  385 
Miixillnria  leiiidcta,   177  ;  fiandtrfana,    332, 

38tl.  593 
Mayflower,  Mexican,  Ibc,  535  ;  the,  507,  531 
Mcidow.H,  water,  planting  for  profit,  322 
Medinilla  magnifica,  -i'lH 
Medlar  preserve,  71,  98,  124,  144.  173 
.MegascfLS,  93  ;  for  winter  bloom,  572 
Melon  Apple,  144 
.Melon  growing,  245 
Melons,  culture  of,  532 


Menyanthes  trifoliata,  600 

Menziesia  empetriformis,  479 

Mesembryanthemums,  11 

Mesospiuidium  with  rose-coloured  flowers, 

414 
Mespilus,  snowy,  the,  539 
Meum  atbamanticum,  572 
Mezereon,  the,  shaded  or  exposed,  178 
Mezereum,  the,  2,  129 
Microitaphyla,  bifurcata  (fertile  and  infertile 

fronds),  6 
MicTOstjlis,  24 
Mid-winter,  flowers  for,  90 
Mignonette,  147  ;  and  Snowflakes,  113 
Mildew,   old,   but  excellent  recipe  for,   an, 

284 
Miles,  Frank,  Mr.,  254 
Miltonia    cuneata,   176,   225  ;    Roezli,    373 ; 

Wars  ewiczi,  332 
Mimulus  Cloth  of  Gold,  530  ;  giant  Hose-in- 

hose,  501  ;  Hose-in-hose,  526;  radicans,  601; 

thrubby.  the,  458  ;  the,  121,  164,  240 
Mimuluses,  garden,  215,  527 
Minnehaha,  Falls  of  the,  396 
Mitraria  coccinea,  491 
j\Iqnocbjetum  sericeum  grandiflorum,  193 
Rloonw^orts,  the,  340 
Moth,  the  leaf  roller,  605 
Mountain,  trees  for,  68,  232 
Mulberry  tree,  the.  in  Mesopotamia,  475 
Mulch,  best,  the   246 
Mullein,  Crete,  the,  404 
MUrren,  alpine  plants  at,  571 
^Mushroom  growing  in  America,  338 
Mut-liroom  houses,  modern,  103 
MvshrooiKS,  313,  371 ;  on  spent  3Ielon  bed, 

298 
"  My  Garden,"  a  ramble  in,  571  ;  Orchids  in 

flower  in,  692 ;  stove  climbers  in,  616 
Myomiis  rupicnla,  93 
Myriopteris,  225;  clegans,  225 
Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides,  91 
Myrtle,  Tasmanian,  the,  466  ;  the,  492 


N. 


Nanodes  Medusse,  495,  5P3 

Narcifsi,  452  ;  at  Chiswick,  401  ;  at  Twicken- 
ham, 451  ;  grown  in  water,  2S9,  335  ; 
hybrid,  449  ;  Morocco,  610 ;  notes  on,  394, 
431,  479 

Narcissus,  bunch,  the,  330  ;  calathinue,  278  ; 
curious,  a,  450 ;  cyclamineus,  86,  180  ; 
committee,  278,  327,  351,  447;  Gloiia 
Mundi,  446 ;  Horsfieldi,  402 ;  incompara- 
bills,  a  pure  white,  482  ;  Johnstoni,  311  ; 
minor  citrinus,  351  ;  minor  true,  2S4  ;  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Camm,  446  ;  obvallaris,  GO  ;  pallidus 
precox,  8,  326  ;  poeticus  grandiflorus,  402  ; 
Poet's,  368  ;  Poet's,  a  large,  452,  5C9  ;  Poet's, 
double-flowered,  500  ;  S.  A.  de  Graaff,  480  ; 
fcedling,  452  ;  Sir  Watkin,  380;  triaEdrus 
albus,  356 

Nepenthes,  79,  116,  250  ;  hicalcarata,  29  ;  pro- 
pagating, 360 

Ntj'hrodium  liodigasiaman,  61 S 

Nepbrodiums,  ornamental,  618 

Neviusia  alabamensis,  562 

Nuwry,  notes  from,  270,  557 

Nitutiana  athnis,  323,  575 

Nidularium  striatum.  325 

Nursery,  Cycas,  a,  117;  home,  the,  109 

Nympba?a  Marliacea,  292,  4&9 


Oa/.-.  Alf/crlan,  leaf  of  (k",  64  ;  filack-  Jaek,  leaf 
<•/,  127;  Beg,  400;  Daiu/yo,  Imfofthi-,  04; 
ICvcrgreeii,  Ford'c,  129,  200;  Evergreen,  at 
AViltiin,  200  ;  galls,  570  ;  //ifvf/arian,  lenfo' 
the,  04  ;  leaf,  a  noble.  179;  live,  the,  304  ; 
peculiarities  of  the,  522  ;  P-'anc-lea^'d,  leaf 
o^,  127  ;  srarht,  leaf  of,  127  ;  Turner's,  41 

Oaks,  American,  best,  127  ;  Evergreen,  17;i ; 
Evergreen,  avtuue  of,  1107;  three  hand- 
fidiiic,  64 

Oakwood,  notes  from,  138 

Olll'lI'AKV  :  — 

BbtterJdgP,  J.,  231 
Boswell,  ,L  T.,  108 
Cripps,  T.,  399 
Day,  J.,  S3 
Gray,  A.,  108 
llollingwortb.  J.,  351 
.lackson.  T  .  569 
Leach,  v.,  471 
Mies,  J..  231 
llauch,  F.,  471,  497 
Smith,.!..  157,  399,  471 
Stacey,  W..  375 
Walsh,  J.  IL,  157 
Woodbridge,  J.,  375 


Ochna  multiflora,  250 

Odontoglossum,  a  new,  20  ;  aspersum,  434  ; 
aspersiim  vinlaceum,  19;  baphicantbum, 
386 ;  blandum,  77,  132 ;  cirrhosum,  62 ; 
citroimum,  455 ;  citrosmum  pvmctatissi- 
mura,  512 ;  cordatum  sulphureum,  297  ; 
crispum,  Charlesworth's  variety,  397 ; 
Edithia;,  230;  Edwardi,  231, 332, 386;g.  ande, 
386;  Halli,  456,  015;  Halli  inagniQcum, 
568  ;  Harryanum,  76,  308,  434.  526 ;  Hume- 
anum,  20.  152,  397  ;  hystrix,  177,  2'  6  ;  Lee- 
anum,  176;  Lindeni,  434  ;  luteo-purpureum, 
456  ;  madrense,  372  ;  nebulosum  excellens, 
568  ;  odoratum,  332,  373,  414  ;  Pescatorei 
Leeanum,  386 ;  Pescatorei  (Pue's  variety), 
446  ;  Pescatorei,  yellow-flowered  forms  of, 
433;  ramosisshnum,  381  ;  Rossi,  236; 
Rossi  F.  L.  Ames,  397;  Schillcrianum, 
512 ;  triuraphans,  456,  5C0 ;  vexillarium, 
511  ;  vexillarium  leucoglossum,  434  ;  Wal- 
lisi  and  Sanderianum,  331 ;  Warscewiczi, 
235 

Odontoglossums,  332  ;  at  CheUea,  331  ;  at 
Wilton  Housp,  615  ;  cool  treatment  of,  297  ; 
hybrid,  at  Mr.  Bull's,  308  ;  three  lovely, 
495 

Odontosoria  tenuifolia,  38 

Oleanders,  241 

Olea  fragrans,  504,  553  ;  propagating,  427 

Oleanders,  propagatmg,  510 

Olearia  Gunni,  590  ;  Traversi,  500 

Oleasters,  evergreen,  the,  2 

Omphalodes  verna,  479,  480 

Oncidium  concolor,  373,  495  ;  intculptum, 
386  ;  leucochilum,  414  ;  Lietzei,  413  ;  Mar- 
shallianum,  331 ;  obryzatum,  434 ;  orni- 
thorrhynchum  albiflorum,  19  ;  sessile,  495  ; 
splendidum,  414  :  undulatum,  236 

Oncidiums,  small-lipped,  102 

Onions,  large,  170;  transplanting,  168 

Onosma  taurica,  550 

Ophrys  scolopax,  308 

Orange  Ball  Tne,  the,  369 

Orange,  culture  of,  in  Engl-nd,  18 

Orange  Flower,  Mexican,  the,  229,  360,  410, 
501 

Orange  Tree,  the,  as  a  screen,  418 

Oranges,  propagating,  264 

Orchard  grafting,  342 

Orchard  house,  lean-to,  section  rf,  191  ;  span- 
roof,  section  of  190  ;  the,  190,  247 

Orchid.  Butterfly,  526  ;  Butterfly,  a  new,  43  ; 
exhibition  at  Holloway,  536  ;  exhibition  at 
Mr.  Bull's,  56o;  flowers,  63;  leaves  un- 
healthy, 385 ;  Moth,  Schiller  s,  G15;  names, 
18  ;  notes,  236  ;  notes  from  America.  176 

Orchids  at  Buahey  Down,  Tooting,  297  ;  at 
Cheltenham,  205 ;  at  Cheshunt,  103 ;  at 
Croydon  Lodge,  414  ;  at  Dulwich,  372 ;  at 
Forefit  Hill,  176;  at  Mr.  Buchan's,  204; 
at  Eopefield,  Sevencaks,  614;  fibh  manure 
for,  175  ;  flowering  at  Burford  Lodge,  150  ; 
from  Arddarroch,  535 ;  from  Perth,  138, 
279  ;  hardy,  456,  495  ;  Moth,  at  [Heaton 
HouEe,  Che^hunt,  62 ;  rare,  at  Kew,  132 ; 
rare,  two,  206;  seasonable  notes  on,  591  ; 
The  Wcodlands.  494 

Orchis  foliosa,  001  ;  mascuJa,white-flowered, 
500,  5ti7  ;  Moiio,  478  ;  pauciflora,  3ii8 

Oreopanax  dactylifolia,  617 

Ornithogalum  arabicum,  575,  601 

Orphan  Fund,  the  Gardeners',  13S,  278,  327, 
423,  428,  477,  497,  521,  595,  620 

Osmanthus  ilicifolius,  propagating,  427 

O^munda  regalis,  38 

Ostrowtkia  magnifica,  238,  279 

Ouvirandra  fenestralis,  13S 

Osalis  br.isilieutis,  553 

Oxera  pulchella,  43,  83,  250.  510,  553 

Oxlip  Prince  of  Orange,  477 

Oxlips,  433 

Ozothamnus  rosmarinifclius,  575 


P. 


Parh '/stoma  Thoinsonianvm,  175 

Packnig  plants  for  postal  transit,  445 

P;conia  ancnionaifloia,  526.  573  ;  lubata,  526 

PseoDies,  601  ;  Chinese,  119 ;  Cbineso  or  her- 
baceous, at  Tooting,  602  ;  Vhlutsc,  in  a  boicl, 
119  ;  bingle,  599  ;  Tree,  13.  382,  443,  478 

Pseony  Agnea  Mary,  619;  Cyclop,  619; 
Lady  ('arringtoii,  619  ;  Marie  Kclwav,  619  ; 
Miss  IJtice.  619;  Miea  Salway,  619;  Mou- 
tan,  120  ;  Princo  Albert,  496;  Tree,  Com- 
tesse  d'Endorfc,  897 

Palm,  C'husan,  ih",  ol  Neci'/lcld  Place,  551  ; 
Date,  Canary  Island,  the,  492;  European, 
the,  516 

Palms  from  seed,  574  ;  propagating,  521 

Pancratiums,  58 

Pandanus.  propagating,  6f^4 

Pan&ifS,  drawings  of.  521  :  French,  404 ; 
good  varieties  of,  239  ;  self,  529  ;  sweet- 
6Ctnted,  500  ;  tufted,  181,  186,  255,  601 


Pansy  Archie  Grant,  601  ;  ArdwellGem,  5^9; 
and  atons.  Benary,  83  ;  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, 508;  King  of  YelloKs,  138;  Sky- 
lark, 549 

Papaver  nudicaule,  54 

Papaw,  Virginian,  320  ;  foiccrs  of  the,  321 

Paphinia  tristata,  19 

Parasol  de  St.  Julien,  2 

Passiflora  kermesina,  458,  553 

Pas&ifioras,  194 

Passion  Flower,  common,  the,  3&5 

PauUinia  thalictrifolia,  583 

Paulownia,  the  wood  of,  400 

Pavia  macro itachya,  607 

Pd,vonia  Makoyana,  30 

Peach  blossoms  dropping,  125  ;  culture  iu 
cold  gruenhouse,  353  ;  Grosse  Mignonne, 
247  ;  house,  best  foim  of,  355  ;  leaves, 
weevils  on,  301  ;  trees,  blister  on,  534 ; 
trees,  setting  the  flowers  of,  438 

Peaches,  early,  351 ;  failing  in  cold  house, 
474  ;  failing  to  set,  546  ;  stall  trellises  for, 
532  ;  too  many  varieties  of,  159 

Pearl  Bush,  the,  516 

Pea,  Fortyfold,  168  ;  marvellous,  a,  196 

Pear  tree,  Siberian,  392 

Pear,  Beurre,  brown,  golden,  or  grey,  the, 
189  ;  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  1S9  ;  Eeuric  Did, 
246  ;  Beurri^  Ranee,  172;  Beurre  SuperSo, 
172  ;  Bonne  de  Malines,  318 ;  Californian 
Easter  Beurru,  354  ;  Comte  de  Lamy,  378, 
422  ;  Comte  de  Paris,  318  ;  Conseiller  de  la 
Cour,  282  ;  Easter  Beurre.  34,  124,  172,  259, 
282,  342,  422,  438;  Emile  d'Heyst,  259; 
Glou  Morceau,  189,  233,  344;  grafting, 
579;  Jargonelle,  85,  143,  144,  172,  189, 
246,  463;  Jargonelle  as  a  market  fruit, 
189;  Jaigonelle  in  Essex,  123;  Jar- 
gonelle in  Scotland,  99  ;  Jargonelle,  the 
double  grafting,  172  ;  Jargonelle,  143 ;  Jer- 
sey Gratioli,  09,  124,  172  ;  I'lnconnue  Van 
Mons,  259 ;  Marie  Benoist,  259 ;  Marie 
Louise,  171,  189  ;  Nouveau  Poiteau,  259  ; 
Olivier  de  Serres,  35,  1?0 ;  Thompson's, 
234,  260,  343  ;  Winter  Nelis,  20,  48,  72,  124, 
211  ;  Winter  Nelis  in  Scotland,  34 

Peais,  71,  124,  142.  282  ;  best  six,  35,  69,  123  ; 
Californian,  124  ;  Christmas,  16  ;  double- 
grafted,  172;  early  maturity  of,  46;  fewer 
kinds  of,  15 ;  for  Scotland,  15  ;  for  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  143  :  good,  71  ;  in 
season,  2S2  ;  in  Somersetshire,  97;  Janu- 
ary, 282  ;  in  Covent  Garden,  99  ;  in 
Kent,  notes  on,  34,  46,  99,  2S2,  342,  353; 
October,  282  ;  orchard,  grafted,  142  ;  soil 
for,  353 ;  soils  and  situations  for,  462 ; 
standard,  in  Austria.  439 ;  standard,  for 
Britain,  85,  123,  159,  189,  211.  233,  306,  377 ; 
the  Vest,  14  ;  the  season  of,  318  ;  too  many, 
46,  Q>9,  85  ;  vintage,  422  ;  winter,  123 

Peas,  298;  best,  the,  244;  deep  sowing  for, 
82  ;  main  crop,  513  ;  notes  on,  244  ;  Sweet, 
483 ;  thinning,  468 

Pelargonium  AmbaEsadress,  619 ;  Apple 
Blossom,  £S3 ;  Duchess  cf  Teck,  COl; 
Edward  Perkins.  443  ;  leaves,  spot  on, 
294  ;  Mmc.  Crousse,  477  ;  Spotted  Beauty, 
619;  vitahty  of  the,  57 

Pelargoniums,  furcirg,  white-flowered,  458  ; 
Ivy-leaved,  540,  583;  Ivy-leaved,  dnuble- 
flowered,  541;  propagatirg,  459;  Regal, 
5C4  ;  Regal,  show,  and  fancy,  443;  scenten- 
leaved,  504  ;  spot  on,  117,  161,  193,  219  ; 
three  good,  325 

Pendell  Court,  flowers  at,  86 

Pentstemon  Scouleri,  509 

Pentstemons,  121 ;  from  seed,  600 

Ptrgolei,  Italian,  on,  or  creet'ir-clad  corcrcd 
way  in  the  old  Capuchin  convint  at  Ainalft, 
Southern  Italy,  405 

Peiisteria  elata,  88 

Perncttyas,  106 

Pescatorea  Lehmanni,  224 

Petrtea  volubilis,  444 

Petunias,  368 

Pbajus  grandifolius,  255;  Humholdti,  102  ; 
tubcrculosus,  593 

Phalffiuopsids,  i05  ;  at  Clapton,  235 ;  at 
Heaton  House,  Cheshunt,  b2 

Phalcenopsie  gloriosa,  667,  508  ;  Schillcriana, 
615  ;  Schilleriana,  white,  43  ;  speciosa,  593  ; 
tetraspis,  495 

Phalaria  arundinacea  variegata,  481 

Philadelphus  Lemoinei-,  322 

PhiUyica  decora  Viluioriniata,  446;  Rrse- 
mary  leaved,  the,  3*^2;  Vilmoriniana,  Si 

Philodendrrii  Aiidreanum,  31 

Phlox,  hardy,  an  early,  452 ;  Mrp.  Watt,  (.01 ; 
rivalis,  477 

Phloxes,  herbaceous,  270 

Photinia  eerrulata,  465 

Phi-ynium  variegatum,  31 

Phyllocactus  creni,tus,  575 

Pjuca  Piusapo  on  the  chalk,  155 

Picotee,  yellow,  the,  291 

Pilowort,  the,  380 

Filumna  fragrans,  236  ;  nobilis.  152 

Pino,  Nut,  the,  472 ;  Umbrella,  the,  158 ; 
white,  the,  498,  522  ;  woods.  622 

Pines  for  a  bleak  place  in  Lancashire,  570  ; 
St.  Miehacl's.  180  ;  Screw,  159 

Pink,  Fire,  500 

Pinks,  laced,  237  ;  Rock,  hybrid,  575 
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Pinus  contorta,  l.'iS  ;  iusignis,  200;  parviflora, 
134;poiiderosa,  21;  pyrenaica,  4v>S;  Strobus, 
522 

Pitcairnia  corallina,  113  ;  Maroni  and  Dar* 
blayana,  356 

Pitcher  Plants  round  London,  29 

Pittosporum  Tobira,  155 

riant,  a  new,  43  ;  houses,  work  in,  13,  32, 
60.  80,  91, 118,  161,  194.  220,  251,  276,  295,  324, 
347,  364,  3S3,  411,  445,  459,  4SS,  505,  541,  552, 
583,  617 

rimtain  Lilies  in  the  wild  garden,  556 

Plantations,  new,  forming,  208  ;  nurses  for, 
280 

Planting,  358;  deep,  evils  of,  60;  on  the 
notch  system,  20S,  280  ;  thick,  tvils  of, 
352  ;  thin  i:  th-ck,  376 

Plants  at  rest,  155  ;  for  dinner-table,  365  ;  in 
flower,  501 ;  new,  certificating,  327  ;  new, 
of  1SS7,  4 

Platytceca  galioides,  284 

Plen  sure  ground ,  winter  work  i  n  the, 
200 

Plocostemma  lasianthum,  411 

Movers  and  gulls  in  gardens.  537 

Plum  bloesom,  the,  461  ;  CbeiTy  or  Myro- 
balan,  252  ;  Chinese,  428  ;  Goose,  wild,  the, 
475  :  Mt/robalan,  252  ;  Jilyrobalan,  branch, 
fruil  am!  dowers  of,  252 

I  iumbiEfo  capensis,  192  ;  capentie  and  P.  c 
alba,  364  ;  rosea,  31,  822,  409 

Plums  for  profit,  97  ;  pe.forated,  547 

Po  Jocarpus  andina,  590 

]*oiDsettia  puleherrima,  275 

Poinsettias  at  Berkeley,  240 ;  dwarf,  32 ; 
for  table  decoration,  241 ;  propagating, 
4S9 

Polemonium  confertum,  446,  506;  himalai- 
cum,  500 

Polyanthus  John  Woodbridge,  446;  Narcissus, 
growing,  in  water,  360 

Polyanthuses,  40i ;  and  Primroses,  423;  gold- 
laced,  481 

Polyjiodiuhi  cultrattnn,  577 

Polypndiums,  sma'l -growing,  577 

Polystachya  pubsscens,  297 

Poly&tichums,  the,  292 

Pomological  progress,  45 

Pt^mological  Society,  American,  534 

Poud  leaf-soil,  2S 

Poplar,  Abele,  253  ;  for  timber,  134 ;  ParaEol 
de  St.  Julien,  65 

Poppies,  Iceland,  54  ;  and  Pyrethrums  from 
Wantage,  601  ;  as  cut  flowers,  610;  io  a 
vase,  tngraved  on  >cood  from  a  photofp'oph, 
611  ;  in  a  vase,  reproduced  by  a  process  from 
a  photograph,  610  ;  variations  cf,  from  seed, 
(00 

I*oPPy.  Co'n,  common,  the,  231  ;  Iceland, 
white,  Mrs.  Davidson,  575  ;  Oriental  ti.e, 
529  ;  the,  655 

Posits  and  fan  bouquets,  233 

Pota'isium,  sulphide  of,  206,  230,  301 

Potato  crop,  the,  in  West  Cornwall,  586  ; 
Mof/iiuiii  Bonam,  337  ;  Thoiburn,  525 ; 
trade,  American,  105  ;  Trc?,  186 

Potatoes,  153,  4^4  ;  and  Broccoli,  169 ;  ea  ly 
planting  of,  268,  315  ;  notes  on,  244  ;  sensa- 
tional crops  of,  152,  297  ;  trenching  the  scil 
for,  10;  two  good,  314 

Primrose,  Chinese,  the,  23  ;  double  velvet, 
452  ;  flowers,  ^C) ;  grcen-flowereJ,  a,  500  ; 
Japan,  white-flo«ered,  the.  501;  snowy, 
the,  291,  395;  Tooth-leaved,  324;  twin- 
flowered,  452 ;  wild,  a  curious  form  of, 
452 

Primroses,  396  ;  alpine,  290;  coloured,  290  ; 
double,  402  ;  from  Wantage,  3S0  ;  hardy, 
8  ;  hardy,  doubling  of,  394  ;  in  Devoni,hiiei 
138  ;  notes  on,  366 ;  Oxlips  and  Cowslips 
from  Cork,  428  ;  two  beautiful,  275  ;  wild, 
doubling  of,  451 

rriuivla  Allioni,  .03 ;  bellidifolii,  506  ;  Chi- 
nese, the  double  white,  250 ;  Clusiana, 
528  ;  double  Chinese,  Marchioness  of  Exe- 
ter, 83;  florlbundi,  250  ;  pubescens  alba, 
395;  Reidi,  .072;  rosea,  lartje  va'ietios  of, 
462;  fcieboldi,  444,  476;  Sieboldi,  projia- 
gating,  61 ;  tikkinitusis,  572;  verticiUa'a, 
346 

Primulas,  Chinese,  as  basket  plants,  79  ; 
double,  propagating,  325 ;  of  the  Mari- 
time  Alps,  53 

Piivet,  barren,  variegated,  the,  199  ;  varie- 
gated, a,  607 

Probtanthera  lasianthos,  496 

Prune,  German,  the,  5(6 

Piuning,  182,  448,  472,   522;  and  training   ■ 
waste  of  force  in,  577  ;  in  frostv  weather, 
14  *  I 

Frunus  cerasifera,  252 ;  MjTobalana,  252  ; 
siuensis  flore-pleno,  179 

Pteria  Mayi,  501 

Pterocarya  caucisica,  82;  caucaska,  branch 
and  leolless  iwuj  of,  82  ;  caucanica,  young 
('.'Of  of,  82 

I'uschkinias,  432 

Pyrethrum  Beatiice  Kelway,  568  ;  Meteor, 
568;  Wega,  568 

Fyrethvums  from  Langport,  575 ;  single, 
from  seed,  500 

Pyrus,  Japan,  478  ;  Maulei,  propagating,  221 ; 
Sarbus  vars.  maliformis  and  pyriforniis, 
154 


Q. 


Quercus  bicolor  pannosa,  127 ;  coccinea 
■macrophylla,  127  ;  covjerta,  leaf  of,  64 : 
deniata,' leaf  of,  64;  MirbecH,  leaf  of,  64; 
nigra,  127  ;  Turner!,  41 

QuiLce.  490;  common,  fruit  of,  491  ;  Japanese 
and  ltd  varieties,  321  ;  Ja2>a,nvse,  fruit  of, 
491 


R. 


Rabbits  and  trees,  182 

Radish,  Retteka  of  Sweden,  56 

Radishes,  early,  153 

Railway  station  flower  gardening,  499 

Rainfall  of  li:87, 108,  114,  150  ;  v.  fruit  trees, 
245 

Ramondia  pyrenaica,  575  ;  pjreraica  alba, 
452,  568 

Ranunculus  LyalM,  500  ;  the,  141 

Ravenscourt  Park,  opening  of,  477 

R  dcross  Garden,  526 

Redwood,  the,  for  underwood,  448 

Restrepia  antennifera,  332  ;  ophiocephala 
purpurea,  86 

Retinospora  eiicoides,  229,  325,  417 

Rheum,  572  ;  nobile,  flowering  of,  in  Edin- 
burgh, 549 

Rhododendron  argenteum,  186  ;  argenteum 
roseum,  356  ;balsamiDajQorum  album,  363  ; 
Countess  of  Haadington,  295  ;  Countess  of 
Sefccn,  219  ;  Early  Gem,  255;  Hooker's, 
284  ;  Hippolyta,  619  ;  javanicum,  503  ;  Lord 
Wolseley,  325 ;  multiflorum,  279 ;  Pixie 
Queen,  279  ;  pra^cox  under  glass,  58 ; 
Pjincess  Alexandra,  90;  Veitchianum,  250 

RhododendroDS  at  Kew,  453  ;  for  covert,  2S0, 
376 ;  for  pot  culture,  458  ;  greenhouse, 
276,  553  ;  greenhouse,  a  new  race  of,  86  ; 
hardy,  forced,  295  ;  Himalayan,  propagat- 
ing, 574  ;  hybrid,  526  ;  propagating,  221 ; 
standaid,  564  ;  two,  lorforciug,  12 

Rhcdotypos  kerrioides,  4 

Rhus  Colinus,  129 

Richardias,  5S4 

Robinia,  the,  64 

Robinias,  3 

Rochester,  the  Dean  of,  303,  351  ;  address  to, 
404 

Rockwood  Lily,  the,  in  Ireland,  526 

Rockwork,  new,  at  the  Manchester  Botanic 
Gardens,  567 

Rndri'/uezia  nmrra,  372 

Root  trade,  th**,  447 

Rota  alpina,  524  ;  bcrberidifolia  Hardyi,  310, 
404 ;  coru8can=,  550  ;  indica,  550 ;  lutea 
var.  puiiicea,  526  ;  micropbylla  variegata, 
582 ;  minutifolia,  454  ;  multiflora,  seed- 
ling plants  of,  403,  582  ;  polyantha  grandi- 
flora,  349  ;  polyantha  mmutifolia  alba, 
3i0 ;  punicea,  5S2;rugosa,  478;  sericea, 
500  ;  sinica   5b2  ;  spinosissima  Hoggi,  550 

Rose  Amazjne,  582;  Aniia  Ofliritr,  buds  of, 
479  ;  Austrian  scarlet,  526  ;  Bankiian  yel- 
low, 326  ;  buds,  do  they  sleep  in  winter? 
4  29 ;  buds  in  winter,  523  ;  Catherine  Mermet, 
500  ;  Chateau  des  Beigerie?,  .">75  ;  Cleopatra, 
549  ;  Climbing  Devoniensis,  5S2,  597  ;  Climb- 
ing XiphetoF,  397  ;  Cloth  of  Gold,  336,  4:30  ; 
Comte  d'Epremcsnil,  550 ;  Copper  Axis- 
Irian  Brier,  575  ;  j;</ith  Gifford,  309  ;  Edith 
Gifford,  316  ;  Etoile  de  Lyon,  28,  51  ;  fairy, 
a,  310;  Ei'i/eaie  Virdlcr,  581;  Fortune's 
Yellow,  262,"  524,  550,  575.  598 ;  Gloir  i  de 
Dijon,  i9S;  G'oirc  de  Margottin,  310; 
Grace  Darling,  550  ;  General  Jacqueminot, 
500;  Hanisoni,  598;  Her  Majesty,  454; 
Japanese,  478  ;  Jean  Duchf,;  4^9  ;  Kron- 
prinzessin  Victoria,  550  ;  La  France,  500  ; 
Lady  Alice.  262  ;  Lamarque,  500;  Laurette 
Messimy,  582  ;  Mabel  Morrison,  51 ;  Mme. 
Cbedane  Guiooisseau,  582;  Mme.  Gabriel 
Luizet,  28 ;  Mme.  Georges  Bruant,  70 ; 
Mme.  Hoste,  446  ;  Mme.  lamljard, 
550 ;  Madame  dn  Watteville,  220,  598  ; 
Mme.  Etienne,  582  ;  MariSchal  Niel,  550, 
582 :  early,  235,  403,  478,  499,  524  ;  Mare- 
chal  Niel  for  the  greenhouse,  455  ;  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  524  ;  ftlax  Singer,  rS2  ;  May 
Rivers,  380,  397;  Niphetos,  500;  Niphctos 
at  Ascot,  377  ;  notes,  550  ;  Persian  Yellow, 
582;  pests,  550;  Polyantba,  a,  380;  Prin- 
cess Beatrice,  582 ;  prospects  after  the 
snow,  263  ;  Puritan,  336  ;  Red  Pet,  262  ; 
Sappho,  496 ;  shoots,  insects  destroying, 
301  ;  shoots,  unhealthy,  524  ;  Socrata,  582  ; 
stocks,  id'},  177;  Striped  Brier,  619;  Suz- 
anne Marie  Rodocmachi,  310;  The  Bride, 
336  ;  thorniest,  the,  524;  Ultieh  Brunner, 
598  ;  Victor  Verdier,  454  ;  W.  A.  Richardson, 
278;  W.  A.  Richardson,  ttripped  shoots 
of,  47S  ;  white,  Paul's  single,  3:i6 ;  Yellow 
Bankeian,  598 


Rose  Society,  Gloucestershire,  the,  279 

Roses  and  the  frost,  404  ;  and  the  rain,  581 ; 
after  the  winter,  310  ;  at  a  railway  station, 
582;  at  Manchetter,  499;  China  for, 
autumn  blooming,  28,  51,  95;  climbing, 
standard ,  337  ;  decorative,  262 ;  forcing,  177  ; 
fragrant,  234,  2S5;  fi  om  cuttings,  50, 95;  from 
IrfUnd,  575  ;  from  Nice,  477  ;  earden,  three 
good,  598 ;  guano  water  for,  203  ;  Guelder, 
564;  Lenten,  201  ;  manuring,  136  ;  minia- 
ture, 94  ;  new,  70  ;  new,  at  Cheshunt,  309  ; 
no:es  on,  377,  454,  598  ;  odours  of,  136  ;  our, 
in  Ap  il,  336;  own-root,  50  ;  pruning,  235, 
261,  286;  rose-coloured,  403  ;  Scotch  Brier, 
575;  Scotch,  from  Waltham  Cross,  582; 
seedling,  70  ;  seedling,  racing,  27  ;  tingle, 
336,  403;  single  for  exhibition,  309  ;  soma 
new,  523  ;  ttandard,  £0.  135,  234,  287,  377  ; 
standard,  return  of  the,  195  ;  summer, 
pruning,  355  ;  Sun.  590  ;  Tea,  hardy,  598  ; 
Tea,  two  gocd,  for  winter,  195  ;  yellowest 
of  aU,  £82 

Roses,  Christmas,  20,  54,  74,  92.  120,  202, 
215,  270;  and  ConvaUaria  polygonatum, 
556;  characters  of,  163;  dividing.  121  ;  in 
tubs,  213 ;  Mme.  Fourcade,  202 ;  plum- 
c  loured,  the,  ISO;  popularity  of,  iJC>', 
Jiirtrstoa  varie')/  in  a  tv.f>,  213;  St.  Brigid, 
181,  204;  seedling,  121;  transplanting, 
164,  204 

Rubus  dehciosus_  519  ;  rosrefolius,  4 

Rudgca  macrophylla,  382 

Ruellia  rosea,  410 

RuEcus  racemosus,  329 

Rush,  wood,  the  whit?,  575 

Russia,  Frott  Plant  of,  the,  94 

Rust'.c  work,  wood  for,  522 


S. 


Saccolabium  tellinum,  133,  236  ;  giganteuin 
album,  176  ;  illustre,  151 

Sag^,  blue,  the,  275  ;  scarlet- flowered,  2S3 

St.  Helena,  Ftrnsof.  6 

St.  James's  Flower,  458 

Salix  pyrenaica.  507 

Salpiglo^^is,  335  ;  in  pots,  583 

Sahia,  Pine  apple,  43  ;  Fitcheri,  275;rutilans, 
43 ;  f-plendens,  383 

Salvias,  58 

Sandwort,  Balearic,  £26 

Sanguinaria  canadensis,  433 

Saponarid  ocymoide?,  199 

Sarcanthus  usneoides,  307 

Sarracenia  Williamsi,  568 

Sarracenias,  160  ;  in  flower,  481 

Sassafras  tree,  the,  200 

Satin  Flower,  spring.  214 

Saxifiaga  aromatica,  507  ;  BoTdi.  310  ;  Boydi 
albi,  310  ;  Burseriana,  141,  290  ;  Burseriana 
major,  66,  120;  granulata,  478;  granulata, 
ri.-pl ,  529  ;  Macnabiaua,  500;  mutata,  53  ; 
peltata,  480  ;  Rochtliana  var.  coriophylli, 
450  ;  rotinidifolia  glandulosa.  576  ;  squar- 
rosa,  506  ;  Stracheyi,  165  ;   Wdllacei,  509 

Saxifrage,  a  beautiful,  66;  an  early,  180; 
]\[eadow,the.  478  ;  Urge-leaved,  480  ;  moun- 
tain, white-flowered,  240;  Saffron-flowered, 
the,  53  ;  strap-shaped,  in  pots,  294  ;  white- 
flowered,  335 

Saxifraves,  broiddeaved,  93  ;  early,  394 

Scabious  in  pots,  32 

Scarborough,  notes  fr.;m,  135,  257,  478 

Schizteas,  493 

Schizanthus  retusus  5=3 

Schcenia  C'aEsinlaua,  576 

Scilla  bifolia,  a  large,  335  ;  b  folia  alba,  311  ; 
blue,  and  Chlonodoxa,  395  ;  natalensis, 
553;  nutans  and  S.  campanulata,  501; 
peruviana.  601 ;  sibirica,  113 

Scillas  in  bloom.  SO 

Kcilly,  flower  trade  of,  138 

Scoliopus  Bigelowi,  290 

Scorpion  Senna,  490 

Seakale   131 

Stdum  h:rsutum,  214 

Seed  lists,  too  Icnstby,  168,  226,  340 

Seed-sowing.  203 

Seeds,  germination  of,  li'>6,  197,  264;  novel 
way  of  sowing,  78;  tardy  germinati  n  cf, 
27,  96  ;  the  time  to  sow,  168  ;  waste  of, 
267 

Selaginella  cuspidata  crispa,  350;  grown  in 
trrr  form,  187  . 

Sclaginellas,  specimen,  187  j 

Semporvivum  ai'achni.ideum,  449  i 

Senecio  Ghiesbreghti,  59 

Senna,  Bladder,  441 

Sequoia  sempervirens,  252,  301,  349,  369 
Serlcographis  Ghifsbreghtiana,  44  i 
Sheds,  tiffany,  584 
Shelter,  planting  for,  158 
Shirehampton,  notes  from,  26,  425 
Shrub,   a  b?autiful,   41  ;    notes    from    Fota  I 
Island,  Cork,  491 


Shrubs,  Chilian,  hardiness  of,  274  ;  rabbit- 
proof.  304 ;  flowering,  348,  516 ;  fcr  the 
sea-side,  417  ;  in  English  gardens,  349 ; 
in  Southwark  Park,  229  ;  mutilation  of,  4  ; 
notes  on,  107  ;  propagating,  537  ;  piuning, 
40;  top-dressing,  229 

Silene  pendula  compacta,  530  ;  virginica,  500, 
650 

Pisyrinchium  grandiflorum,  214 

Slipper,  Larty's,  showy,  120 

Slipper  Orchids  at  HoUoway,  choice,  266 

Sloa.  the  common,  607 

Snapdragons,  a  note  on,  528 

SnowbaD  Bush,  Japmete,  301 

Suowberiy,  the,  304 

Snowdrop,  Elwes*.  214;  flowers,  113;  Tree, 
the,  588 

Snowdrops,  514,  238,  254  ;  abnormal  lateness 
of,  311 ;  and  the  season,  257  ;  from  Weedon, 
270 

Snowflake,  Spring,  186;  Vernal,  and  SquiU, 
279 

SociEriT.g— 

Alexandra  Palace,  6?0 

Croydon  Horticultural,  569 
Crystal  Palace,  469  ;  tpring  show,  302 
Horlicultiiral  Benefit  and  Provident^  181 
Linneau,  Centenary  of,  423 
Manchester  exhibition,  497 
National  Auricula,  356 
National  Auricula  and  Primula,  398 
National  Chrysanthemum,  42,  133,  157,  231 
Royal  Botanic.  277,  374,  470,  594,  620 
Royal  Horticultural,  41,   67,  156.  ISl,  20  ^ 
253,  2S4,  302,  306,  349,  350,  380    397,  423, 
428,  446,  471,  477,  496,  521,  568,  619  ;  an- 
nual meeting  of,  157  ;  reconstruction  of, 
427 

Soft-wooded  plants,  propagating,  107 

Solanum  crispum,  186 

Soldanella  minima,  366 

f-oldanellas,  238,  395 

Soot  and  Phylloxera,  422 

Sophronitis  violacea,  132 

Sparmannia  africana,  255 

Sparrows  as  bud-destroyers,  605  ;  deslroying 
the,  569  ;  destroying  fruit  buds,  19) 

S^athoglottis  puljescene,  176 

Spatlum,  573 

Spignel,  572 

Spinach,  field,  314 

Spir^a  Bumalda,  253  ;  confusa.  369;  palmata, 
458  ;  prunifolia,  double,   492  ;  Reevesiana, 

Spring,  a  late,  447  ;  premature,  m  the  south 
of  Ireland,  54 

Spring  flowers,  356,  365;  at  Broxboiurne, 
113;  hardy,  482 

Spruce,  Albert's,  and  Cryptomena,  253; 
Pine,  the,  in  Norway,  158  ;  Fir  timber.  400 

Spurge,  the,  for  covtits,  498  ;  the  scarlet,  13, 
4S6  ;  the,  or  "Wood  Laurel,  322 

Squir,  Siberian,  the,  113  ;  white,  the,  311 

Squills,  blup,  the,  333,  368;  early,  from 
Weedon,  396 

Stanhopea  eburnea,  66  ;  platyceras,  138,  5^4 

Star  Flower,  spring,  the,  401 

Statin:  prof ii.sa,  457 

Steam  heating,  363,  553;  and  overhtad  radia- 
tion,  411 

Sienorrhynchus  maculatae,  177;  spcciosus, 
132 

Stevensonia  grandifolia,  11 

Stigmapbyllon  ciliatum,  170;  propagating, 
264 

Stock,  Brompton,  double  wlute,  5(4;  v. 
scion,  33,  98 

Shocks,  East  Lothian,  141  ;  winter,  119 

Stove  flowering  plants,  fcix  best,  347 

StDve,  plants  suitable  for,  275 

Strawberries,  alpine,  planting,  342  ;  barren, 
473  ;  early,  351  ;  forced,  mildew  on,  545  ; 
forcing.  422  ;  La  Grosse  Sucree  and  Vicom- 
lesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  438;  market, 
549  ;  pot,  lazy,  51ii  ;  pot,  mildew  on,  463, 
533;  sensational,  475 

Strawberry  Auguste  Nicaise,  517;  Codding- 
ton  Pinp,  318  ;  culture,  462  ;  forcing,  hints 
on,  437;  house,  wireworm  iu  the,  230  ;  La 
Grosse  Sucre?,  356  ;  Noble,  602  ;  planta- 
tioi.s,  making  new,  612  ;  Vicomtesse  Ben- 
car!,  de  Thury,  5J7 

Strawberry  Tree,  320;  ^flowering  branch  oj 
tk^,  320  ;  red-bark-ff,  (he,  320 

Streams,  wooded,  110 

Strelitzia  angusta,  279 

Slyrax  japonica,  549  ;  japonica,  propagating, 
4&9  ;  obassia,  549 

Suffolk,  notes  from,  431,  479 

Sulphuric  acid,  497 

Sumach,  Venetian,  129 

Sunflowers,  annual,  121 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Mes.srs.,  601 

Sweet  Bay,  Willow-leaved,  the,  492 

Symphoricarpus  raccmosu«,  304 


T. 


Table  louquet,  large,  330 
Tacsonia,  a  seedling,  575 
Tacsonias,  propagating,  427 
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Tahiti,  notes  from,  1 

Taxodium  distichum,  110 

Tecoma  radicans,  propagating,  537 

Tecophyltea  cyanccrocup,  13S 

Telegraph  poles,  wcod  for,  44S 

Temple  Hill,  Cork,  nolea  from,  140 

Tetratheca  hirsuta,  45S 

Thinning,  544 

Thomf,  -1(15 

Thunbergia  fragrant  326;  Harri-si,  161,  1S6  ; 

royeor  n^is,  t49  ;  Vogeliana.  351 
Thi;nder  storm,  the  great,  019 
Thunia    alba  and  Marehalliana,   455;    Btn- 

soiiae,  5f>3 
Thyme,  golden.  52P 
Thyrfacanthus  i-utUans,  118 
Tiarella  cordifolia,  501 
Ticis€id,  the  Lancn-'eavid,  7 
Tiliaparvi  flora,  229 
Tillandsia,   blue,   the,   113;  Lirdeni  Regell- 

ana,   113 
Timber  felling,   time  for,   376 ;    Silver   Fir, 

durability  of,  304  ;  standing,  selling,  207 
Tobacco,  Night-scented,  323  ;  sweet-scented. 

Tomato,  Tree,  the,  500,  552  ;  Trophy^  483  ; 
what  cons-titutes  a  good,  559 

Tomatoes,  111,  500;  comparative  merits  of. 
483  ;  in  the  open  air,  313.  525  ;  late  grown, 
56;  )ipe,  in  winter,  3S7  ;  ripening,  595; 
where  they  succeed,  38 

Tower  Gardens,  opening  of,  423 

Toxicophylfeas,  57 

Tree  guards,  522 

Tree,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  129 ;  plant'ng  and 
protecting,  absurd,  178;  Silver  Waitle  of 
Tasmania,  20  ;  Snowdrop,  the,  607  ;  Straw- 
berry, the,  4,  43  ;  stumps,  destroying,  21  ; 
Wig,  the,  129 

Trees,  age  in,  rings  as  evidence  of,  400  ;  and 
thmbs,  flowering,  300,  320,  440,  465  ;  and 
fibrubs  for  Berwickshire,  369  ;  and  shrubs 
for  wet  ground,  15S  ;  deciduous,  pruning, 
129  ;  floweriog,  34S  ;  for  marsh  and  moun- 
tain, lis,  109 ;  ia  English  gardens,  34:i ;  in 
Ireland,  256  ;  influence  of  soil  on,  208 ; 
newly  planted,  mulching,  320;  notes  on, 
106;  pollarding  and  disfiguring,  408;  rab- 
bits destroying,  84,  153  ;  spring-flowering, 
590  ;  staking  newly  planted,  49S,  544 

Tremandra  verticillata,  414 

Trichomancs  plitma,  78 


Trichopilialepida,  495  ;  suavis  alba,  297 

Trillium  erytlirocarpum,  £56 

Triteleia  uniflora,  401 

Tiitomas  in  flower,  60O 

Trolliua,  528 

Tropieolum   azureum,   3S0  ;   blue,  the,   280; 

polyphyllum,  602;  rhomboideum,  404 
Tri'.mpa  Flouer,  Ihe,  348 
Tulip    for  pot  culture.  616 ;  Mesicin,   the, 

296,  332,  372,  5J5  ;   Opbir  d'Or,  290  ;  Per- 
sian, 509  ;  Star,  golden,  487 
Tul'p  Tree,   a  fine,  52d  ;  Chinese,  564  ;  the, 

68 
Tulipa  elegans,  4'0;  Gesnerianft,   477,   526; 

Greigi,  529  ;  Kolpakowskiana,  404 ;  lanata, 

404  ;  macrospeila,  5i0 
Tulips  at  Haarlem,  501;  at  Kew,   428;   at 

Manchester,  621  ;  in  the  parks,  452,  507 
Turner  Memorial  prizes  for  1SS8,  83 
Turnips,  early,  196 
Tweedia  casrulea,  550 
Twin-leaf,  42S 
Tydseas  in  fl  wcr,  218 


TJ. 


Ulmus  alata,  182 
Umbrella  tree,  the,  i'.02 
Urceolina  pendula,  436 
Urn  Flower,  droopiny,  the,  436 
Utah,  a  letter  from,  111 

Utricularia  Goweri,  230  ;  montana,  458  ;  ne- 
luuibifolia,  78 


Vaccinium  serpens,  478 

Vanda  Amesiana,  536;  CaihratH,  224;  Cath- 
carti,  174,  266;  Denisoniana,  616;  gigan- 
tea,  307;  Goweras,  231,  266,  308;  Parishi 
Marriottiana,200  ;  roots  dying,  512  ;  teres, 
24  ;  teres  Candida,  616 ;  tricolor,  19,  3£0  ; 
tricolor  planilabrie,  615 


Vandas  at  Holloway,   223 ;  at  Lealhcrhead, 

414  ;  from  Camberwell,  456 
Vegetable  garden,  amateur's,  the,  387 
Veeretaliles,  early  thinning  out  of,  406  ;  fr£&h, 

585;  gieen,  Ecarcity  of,  468;  hampers  of, 

COS;   notes  on,    337,   372;    supply  of,   in 

Dublin,  406;  too  mar^y  varieties  of,  130; 

winter,  scarcity  of,  370,  435 
Veitch  Memorial  piizes  for  1588,  138 
Veuidiums,  575 
Vr-ibera,  sweet  scented,  300 
Veronica  Lyalli,  573  ;  prostrata,  601 ;  rcpcne, 

573  ;  Traversi,  41 
Vettjb,  Pyrenean,  530 
Viburnum  plicatura,  41,  301,  428,  601 
Vitia  pyrpnaica,  530 
Vire  holders  in  autumn,   35;  management 

of,  474 
Vine,  Golden,  the,  170;Gijlden,  propagating, 

264  ;  sto  If'  on  lawn,  393 
Vines,  barren,  25S,  318,  354;  disea'^ed,  521  ; 

Lady  Downe's,  unsatifef act  3ry,  546 
Vineries,  419 

Vinery,  the,  for  the  Vine",  3S9 
Viola  lutea,  549 
Violet,  Dog's-tooth,  white,  36S ;  Neapolitan, 

runnerless,  a,  508.  573;  Victoria.  395 
Violets  from  Ireland,  428 ;  from  Mayo,   86  ; 

in  pots.  4'i0  ;  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  86  ; 

Marie  Louise,  in  pots,  116  ;   Parma,  366, 

401,  451  ;  Parma  and  Neapolitan,  281 
Vitis  heterophjlla  variegata,  540 
Vriesia  brachyfetachys,  276 
Vriesias,  148 


W. 


Wahlenbergia  gtaminifolia,  556 

Wallflower,  alpine,  477;  Btdfont  Yellow, 
530  ;  double  \  ellow,  old,  368 

Wallflowers  at  Brighton,  529  ;  dwarf,  573 

Walnut,  Caucasian,  the,  82  ;  branch  and  lenf- 
less  fa-ig  of,  82  ;  yotmg  k'^f  oj\  82;  cut- 
leaved,  the,  228 

Wasps.  543,  595 

Water  Lily,  canary-coloured,  408,  428 

Wax  Flowers,  the,  408 


Weather,  an  acceptable  change  in  the,  138 

Weed,  a  noxious,  63 

Weeds,  434 

Weevil,  brown,  the,  521 

Wfcigela  Abel  Carriere,  601 

Wellingtonia  gigantea,  607 

Wild  flowers  in  Devonshire,  425 ;  in  K'.nt, 

571 
Wild  garden,  teautiful,  a,  255 
Windflowt  r,   alpine,  sulphur-coloured,   the, 

271,  500  ;  Apfnnine,  401 ;  Apennine,  in  thu 

house,  366  ;  blue  winter  402  ;  i-carlet,  tbr, 

326,  3S0 ;  Snowdrop,  477  ;  Wood,  varieties 

of  the,  452 
Winter  Floirci ,  the.  393 
Winter  flowers,  -^6 
Wintersweet,  284 
Wireworm  in  the  compost-yard,  595  ;  in  the 

Strawberry  house,  595 
Wireworms,  destroying,  163 
Wistaria  sinensis,   540 ;  sinensis  alba,   607 ; 

white-flowered,  590 
Wistarias,  propagating,  510 
Witch  Hiztl,  Japanese,  83 
Witsenia  corymbosa,  510 
Wood,  preserving,  84 
Wormia  Burbidgei,  505 
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NOTES  FROM  TAHITI. 
At  4  a.m.  we  started,  and  a  charming  drive  we 
had  in  the  bright  moonlight,  almost  as  clear  as 
day.  The  scenery  and  the  mountains  in  the 
background  are  beautiful  by  sunlight,  but  I 
think  even  prettier  by  moonlight,  and  we  had 
the  advantage  of  delightfully  cool  weather. 
Day  began  to  break  when  just  beyond  Punavia, 
and  it  was  beautiful  to  see  the  rays  of  the  sun 
gradually  give  a  warmer  light  to  all  the  moun- 
tain tops,  and  slowly  descend  the  sides  till 
the  tops  of  the  Cocoa-nuts  and  Bananas  were 
reached  ....  Our  party  being  made  up,  next 
morning  we  began  our  walk.  Four  stalwart 
natives  accompanied  us  to  carry  provisions, 
bedding,  itc  ,  which  were  wrapped  in  huge 
bundles,  and  covered  with  the  Paumota  mats. 
Each  native  carried  two,  one  at  each  end  of  a 
pole  which  they  slung  on  their  shoulders,  and 
it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  lift  them  on  to 
mine,  but  they  took  them  up  and  went  off  with 
them  at  a  comfortable  amble.  They  went 
much  faster  than  we,  and  how  they  managed  to 
get  over  the  stones  and  up  and  down  the  steep 
places,  I  cannot  make  out.  I  was  shown  places 
where  they  climbed  for  Feeiia  on  the  almost  per- 
pendicular sides  of  the  mountain,  and  a  long 
way  up.  The  load  that  they  sometimes  bring 
down  weighs  over  400  lbs.  It  would  be  bad 
enough  and  dangerous  enough  without  any- 
thing, but  with  such  a  load  it  is  simply  marvel- 
lous ....  The  first  part  of  our  journey  was 
easy  enough  till  we  got  to  about  the  fourth  or 
fifth  river.  One  counts  by  rivers,  that  is,  how 
many  times  you  cross  it.  Of  course,  the  stream 
winds  about  round  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
and  you  may  guess  how  much  when  I  tell  you 
that  we  had  to  cross  it  ninety-eight  times  be- 
fore we  began  the  ascent  to  the  lake.  Between 
each  river  we  had  to  go  through  a  kind  of  cane- 
brake  of  the  native  Ginger,  a  long  kind  of  reed, 
10  feet  to  12  feet  high,  with  large,  pointed  aro- 
matic leaves.  These  grew  very  close  together, 
and  the  natives,  with  heavy  knives,  cut  a  way 
through.  It  was  like  going  through  a  tunnel, 
and  the  walking  was  troublesome  and  painful, 


as  it  was  over  loose  round  stones  and  small  rocks, 
and  one  was  always  slipping.  The  first  half-hour 
was  through  a  lovely  wood,  the  usual  thing — 
Bananas,  Oranges,  Vines,  and  Hibiscus.  I 
never  saw  anything  like  the  huge  Hart's-tongue 
Ferns  growing  on  the  trees  ;  for  instance,  there 
was  a  piece  of  tree  broken  oft',  and  at  the  top  of 
this  a  perfect  round  crown  of  these  Perns  of  a 
lovely  delicate  green.  I  saw  plenty  of  these  and 
other  kinds  of  Ferns,  Mosses  on  the  trees,  and 
so  on.  The  mountains  were  nothing  much 
here,  but  about  the  15th  river  the  gorge  began 
to  narrow,  and  it  was  truly  lovely.  I  will  de- 
scribe it  here,  as  it  is  much  the  same  all  the 
way,  only  varied  by  sometimes  one  side  being 
perpendicular,  and  sometimes  the  two  sides 
approaching  close  to  each  other,  not  leaving 
much  daylight,  and  at  least  2000  feet  high. 
Imagine  these  covered  with  all  the  different 
trees,  Feeiis,  Hibiscus  or  Bourao,  Guavas,  ifcc. , 
right  up  to  the  top,  and  coming  sheer  down  to 
the  streani  at  the  bottom.  The  river  had  a  stony 
bottom,  the  water  clear  and  cold,  and  there  is 
not  a  yard  of  it  on  the  level,  so  it  came  along, 
tumbling,  roaring,  rushing  in  splendid  style. 
Every  now  and  then  there  was  a  cascade,  down 
which  it  fell  in  grand  form,  and  up  which  we 
liad  to  go  when  fishing,  jumping  from  rock  to 
rock.  Of  course,  we  did  not  mind  the  wetting, 
as  we  were  wet  all  day.  Sometimes  one  saw  an 
old  tree  growing  out  of  the  side  right  across  the 
stream,  its  trunk  covered  with  all  kinds  of  the 
moat  delicate  Ferns,  creeping  and  otherwise — 
larger  sorts  as  well — and  cushions  of  luxuriant 
Mosses  ;  while  on  the  other  side  would  be  the 
enormous  fronds  of  a  huge  Fern,  10  feet  to 
12  feet  long,  hanging  over  the  water,  backed  by 
the  splendid,  shining  dark  green  leaf  of  the  wild 
Taro,  each  leaf  broad  and  big  enough  for  a 
table.  It  was  indeed  a  grand  sight,  and  the 
clear,  fresh,  cool  air  was  so  exhilarating. 

After  lunching,  we  fished  up  to  the  16th 
river,  our  first  camping  ground.  We  used  a 
small  black  fly  ;  our  rods  Bamboo,  with  a  string 
for  line  and  a  bit  of  gut  at  the  end — primitive, 
but  eflective,  for  we  soon  had  a  nice  string  of 


fisli.  They  call  them  trout,  but  the  shape  is 
that  of  a  perch,  dark-scaled  with  gilt  edges  at 
the  top,  then  grey  and  white  below.  They 
are  more  vigorous  than  perch,  and  one  had  to  be 
very  quick  to  catch  them.  ...  A  native  woman 
accompanied  the  party,  who  was  called  "  Lady 
Gordon  ;"  having  been  told  a  story  in  which  a 
person  of  that  name  figured,  she  appropriated 
it!  The  natives  soon  ran  up  our  "Palace 
Hotel,''  a  lean-to  covered  in  at  the  back  and 
sides  with  the  huge  leaves  of  the  Feeii  and  the 
Taro  and  numberless  pieces  of  the  native 
Ginger,  open  to  the  river  in  front,  and  about 
25  feet  by  10  feet.  They  had  everything  to 
hand,  fastening  every  pole  with  the  bark  of 
Hibiscus,  which  is  as  strong  and  as  pliant  as 
rope.  Our  beds  were  quantities  of  the  dried 
leaves  of  the  Ginger,  soft  and  with  an  aromatic 
smell  ;  on  these  were  spread  the  Paumota  mats, 
and  we  had  plenty  of  rugs  and  pillows. 

After  supper,  of  fresh  fish  of  several  kinds 
(one  being  eel,  a  huge  ugly-looking  creature  as 
long  and  tliick  as  my  arm)  and  chicken,  we  had 
c«/e  au  "  lait  dii,  thjre"  (rum),  and  were  going 
to  have  a  game  of  casino,  when  my  native 
announced  that  he  wa.s  going  to  say  prayers. 
He  knelt  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  made  a 
long  extempore  prayer.  He  had  said  grace,  too, 
before  our  meal.  Next  day  we  fished  up  to  the 
00th  river,  and  the  rain,  which  continued  steadily, 
almost  persuaded  us  to  give  up  the  object  of  our 
little  trip,  which  was  to  see  the  lake,  but  on 
and  up  we  went,  for  we  soon  began  to  ascend, 
and  though  still  in  the  dark  tunnel  of  Ginger 
plants,  we  had  to  pull  ourselves  up  boulders  of 
rock  by  our  hands.  They  rose  up  before  us 
almost  perpendicularly ;  then  we  got  amongst 
the  Feeii,  &c.,  the  path  still  being  very  steep. 
When  about  a  third  of  the  way,  the  path  turned 
to  the  right  and  zigzagged  along  the  face  of  the 
mountain,  and  in  no  place  was  it  more  than  a 
foot  wide,  often  less.  On  our  left,  the  steep 
mountain;  on  our  right,  a  sheer  precipice  of 
some  COO  feet ;  trees,  of  course,  hid  its  depth, 
but  we  felt  it  was  there.  The  coining  down 
might  be  dangerous,  as  the  path  was  clayey  and 
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rather  slippery  from  the  rain.  Soon  wo  came 
to  a  flat  place,  where  in  old  times  the  natives 
had  built  a  rude  fort  against  the  French,  and 
had  killed  everyone  while  storming  it,  and  no 
wonder.  Some  way  further  on  we  came  to,  in 
the  mountain,  an  enormous  chasm,  said  to  be 
fathomless,  with  native  legends  of  its  own. 
Up  and  on  we  went,  and  then  descended  a  little 
way  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  which  is  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  across  and  almost  round, 
with  mountains  on  all  sides  running  sheer  into 
it.  There  were  plenty  of  ducks,  and  I  being 
desirous  to  shoot  some,  the  natives  cut  down 
some  Feeii  trees  (oddly  enough,  Bananas  will 
not  float),  fastened  tliem  together  by  running 
sticks  through,  and  improvised  a  raft  or  cata- 
maran. When  I  got  on  it  I  was  nearly  sub- 
merged, and  while  wondering  if  Taia,  my  native, 
would  sink  it,  to  my  surprise,  he  rolled  his  shirt 
round  his  head  and  swam  behind,  pushing  me 
along  slowly.  My  hopes  were  disappointed ; 
the  birds  were  so  high,  and  not  being  the  Guava 
season,  there  were  no  ronpis  or  wood  pigeons. 
When  safe  in  our  shelter  that  night,  we  heard 
a  roaring  and  smashing  and  crashing  of  trees, 
for  the  little  rain  we  had  had  after  such  a 
dry  season  had  detached  a  huge  rock,  which 
came  bounding  down  the  mountain,  clearing  all 
before  it.  That  night  the  natives  begged  for  a 
story ;  they  are,  like  children,  fond  of  ghosts  and 
fairy  tales.  C.  A.  P.  T 

Tahiti. 


MAEKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
The  late  frosts  have  enabled  the  owners  of 
market  gardens  to  get  the  ground  manured, 
and  now  that  there  is  the  probability  of  milder 
weather,  every  preparation  will  be  made  to  catch 
the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  seed-sowing, 
as  a  good  deal  of  the  success  in  market-growing 
depends  on  a  rapid  rotation  of  crops.  Every  day 
gained  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  in  getting  the 
first  crop  cleared  off  is  worth  a  week  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  season  when  growth  is  nearly  at  a  stand- 
still.    The  first  crop  that  calls  for  attention  is 

Broad  Beans. — These  are  grown  in  large  quan- 
tities as  a  field  crop,  and  are  cleared  off  in  time  to 
get  winter  Broccoli,  greens,  or  Tarnips  put  in,  and 
being  hardy  the  earlier  they  can  be  got  in  the  better. 
They  are  not  much  grown  as  a  late  crop,  as, 
after  runner  and  dwarf  Beans  become  plentiful, 
there  is  little  demand  for  them.  A  good  breadth 
sown  in  January  and  another  in  February  generally 
complete  the  sowing  of  this  crop  in  market  gardens, 
the  varieties  used  being  Longpod  for  the  first  sow- 
ing and  Windsor  for  the  second.  Taylor's  Windsor 
is  a  great  favourite  in  this  locality. 

Peas. — Both  early  and  late  varieties  are  exten- 
sively grown ;  in  fact,  whenever  procurable  they 
invariably  sell  well,  but  the  largest  quantities  sown 
are  of  the  early  kinds,  and  growers  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  getting  the  seed  sown  after  the  new 
year  opens.  Varieties  of  medium  height  and  of 
well-known  excellence  are  preferred  by  market 
gardeners.  Novelties  they  grow  for  trial  in  their 
own  private  garden,  but  do  not  trust  to  them  for 
main  crops  until  they  have  proved  them. 

Eaely  Potatoes.— Although  Potatoes  are  so 
largely  grown,  1  doubt  if  any  crop  is  more  certain 
or  remunerative  than  the  early  kinds.  On  the  south 
coast  ihe  soil  is  specially  adapted  for  promoting 
early  growth,  being  light  and  well  c^rained,  and,  in 
addition  to  liberal  manuring,  growers  make  a  point 
of  thoroughly  pulverising  the  soil  by  ploughing 
deeply  two  or  three  timps,  as  in  this  way  the  growth 
ii  not  only  much  accelerated,  but  the  tubers  turn 
out  clean  and  good,  and  the  land  is  in  good 
condition  for  the  next  crop.  Next  to  Ashleaf 
Kidneys,  that  are  not  yet  surpassed  for  very  early 
crops,  there  is  no  variety  so  popular  as  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  that  grows  to  a  large  size  very  early  in  the 
season,  and  in  this  dry  soil  is  always  of  good  quality. 

Forcing  Rhubarb  is  largely  carried  on,  the  large 
crowns  being  covered  with  old  casks  or  barrels,  and 


then  enveloped  with  stable  manure,  which  growers 
get  in  quantity  from  town  stables  at  a  cheap  rate. 
A  good  depth  is  spread  over  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  old  crowns,  and  under  the  friendly  shelter  of 
the  litter  the  stalks  push  up  very  strongly  to  suc- 
ceed those  forced  in  tubs. 

Sowing  of  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  Radishes,  Let- 
tuces, and  other  crops  under  glass  is  now  claiming 
attention,  and  Mustard  and  Cress  is  used  for  filling 
up  any  heated  pits  or  frames,  as  it  invariably  sells 
well  very  early  in  the  season. 

The  roots  of  Mint  are  being  put  under  glass  in 
quantity  for  supplying  green  tops,  that  sell  readily 
before  the  outdoor  crops  are  fit  for  gathering. 

Gosport.  J.  G. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDHING. 

THE  EVERGREEN  OLEASTERS. 

(iL^AGNUS.) 

Those  who  have  seen  the  evergreen  kinds  of 
Elreagnus  in  the  perfection  of  their  winter 
beauty  will  agree  with  me  in  considering  them 
among  the  finest  of  all  evergreen  shrubs.  They 
are  so  handsome  and  create  such  a  remarkable 
aspect  in  the  garden  in  mid-winter,  that  one 
wonders  why  it  is  that  they  are  not  grown  in 
sufficient  numbers  in  nurseries  to  be  bought  as 
cheaply  as  other  Evergreens.  In  the  first  tree 
and  shrub  catalogue  I  refer  to,  two  of  these 
Oleasters,  E.  pungens  variegata  and  E.  reflexa 
variegata,  are  placed  in  the  list  of  shrubs  for 
covering  walls,  and  in  other  catalogues  none  of 
the  evergreen  Oleasters  are  mentioned.  This 
arises  from  a  false  impression  that  the  Japanese 
Oleasters  are  tender,  whereas  they  are  un- 
doubtedly as  hardy  as  common  Laurels.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Holly,  there  are  perhaps 
no  handsomer  evergreen  shrubs  than  Elreagnus 
glabra,  E.  macrophylla,  and  E.  pungens,  and 
their  variegated  forms,  and  in  proof  of  this  any- 
one can  see  for  themselves  how  fine  they  are  at 
Kew,  Battersea  Park,  Victoria  Park,  Bath,  and 
various  other  public  gardens  I  could  mention 
where  there  exist  old  specimens  that  have 
withstood  the  most  severe  winters  for  many 
j'ears. 

The  growth  of  all  the  Oleasters  is  different 
from  that  of  most  other  Evergreens,  beiug  very 
dense,  with  drooping,  slender  shoots,  which  in 
time  form  huge  globular,  spreading  ma.^ses,  so 
that  Oleasters  are  adapted  for  planting  as 
isolated  .specimens  on  lawns.  The  foliage  of 
most  of  them  is  as  large  as  that  of  the  common 
Bay,  leathery  in  texture,  deep  green  above,  and 
covered  with  silvery  or  brown  scales  beneath. 
The  young  shoots,  covered  with  a  coating  of 
brown  scales,  have  a  most  picturesque  appear- 
ance when  protruding  from  the  mass  of  old 
branches. 

The  names  of  the  Elseagnuses  are  evidently 
much  confused,  for  there  are  several  names  for 
the  same  kind,  and  what  is  seen  labelled  in  one 
place  under  a  certain  name  is  found  to  be  named 
differently  elsewhere.  The  nomenclature  of  the 
collection  at  Kew  does  not  appear  to  be  uniform, 
but  we  must  take  it  as  being  correct.  The 
finest  evergreen  Oleaster  at  Kew  is  that  labelled 
E.  glabra,  a  .Japanese  species.  There  is  one  huge 
bush  of  it  a  mass  of  luxuriant  green.  The 
variegated  form  of  it  (E.  glabra  variegafa)  has 
its  leathery  leaves  broadly  margined  with  pale 
yellow,  rendering  it  very  ornamental.  E.  reflexa 
has  its  leaves  of  an  unusually  deep  green,  and 
produces  the  characteristic  long  brown  shoots 
rather  more  numerously  than  the  other  ff)rms. 
E.  latifolia  forms  one  of  the  finest  s])ecimens.  E. 
pungens  and  its  variegated  form  arc  both  hand- 
some, as  well  as  another  called  E.  Simoni,  a 


name  given  by  Carriere  to  a  species  said  to  come 
from  China.  E.  macrophylla  is  another  good 
species,  so  that  altogether  there  are  six  distinct 
green-leaved  kinds,  irrespective  of  the  variegated 
forms,  of  which  there  are  several ;  but  of  all 
these  only  about  three  or  four  kinds  (and  these 
are  not  cheap)  are  obtainable  at  nurseries.  If 
there  was  a  demand  for  evergreen  Oleasters,  no 
doubt  nurserymen  would  soon  work  up  stocks, 
but  so  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
obscurity  the  public  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
them  and  plant  them. 

Judging  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  all  the 
Oleasters  at  Kew,  I  imagine  that  a  poor  sandy 
soil,  with  a  porous  layer  of  gravel  beneath,  suits 
them.  In  how  many  places  does  such  a  soil 
exist  where  these  Oleasters  would  flourish  ?  But 
I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  a  valuable  class 
of  evergreen  shrubs  suflers  neglect  simply  from 
the  want  of  being  better  known.  A  group  of, 
say,  about  five  evergreen  Oleasters  (green  and 
variegated)  on  a  lawn,  with  two  or  three  conical 
Conifers,  such  as  the  Knap  Hill  Cypress  or 
Libocedrus  decurrens,  rising  out  of  the  mass, 
would  make  an  uncommonly  fine  feature  in 
winter  by  the  contrast  of  habit  alone. 


The  Californian  Bayberry  (Myrica  cali- 
f  ornica)  is  one  of  the  many  valuable  hardy  shrubs 
that  have  not  yet  come  into  general  cultivation, 
though  it  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  a  first-rate 
Evergreen.  It  is  dense  in  growth,  making  when 
fully  grown  a  compact  rounded  bush,  having  foliage 
reminding  one  in  colour  and  texture  of  that  of  the 
common  Bay.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and  much 
longer  than  those  of  the  common  Sweet  Gale  (M. 
Gale),  and,  like  that  shrub,  the  leaves  when  bruised 
have  an  aromatic  odour.  In  the  dry  sandy  soil  at 
Kew  it  grows  freely  and  does  not  feel  the  drought 
in  hot  summers.  Just  now  it  is  most  conspicuous, 
for  while  its  neighbours,  M.  Gale  and  M.  cerifera 
(the  Wax  Myrtle),  are  bare  of  leaf  or  nearly  so,  it  is 
a  luxuriant  mass  of  green.  It  this  and  other  dis- 
tinct-looking Evergreers  were  taken  in  hand  by  nur- 
serymen, how  much  more  variety  one  could  plant  in 
shrubberies,  and  how  much  more  interesting  they 
would  be  in  winter. — W.  G. 

The  Slezereon  (Daphne  Mezereum). —  This 
modest  yet  fragrant  and  beautiful  harbinger  of 
spring  was  one  of  the  two  open-air  shrubs  to  be 
found  in  bloom  at  Kew  on  New  Year's  Day,  its  com- 
panion being  the  sturdy  yellow  Jasmine,  which 
never  fails  to  develop  its  golden  blossoms,  even  in 
the  severest  of  winter  weather.  The  Mczereon  is 
peculiarly  the  favourite  of  the  cottage  garden,  for 
it  is  oftener  to  be  found  there  than  in  large  places  ; 
yet  how  delightful  it  is  to  meet  with  it  in  bloom  in 
a  walk  round  a  cheerless  garden  on  a  January 
day.  Every  garden  should  have  its  Mezereon, 
not  in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  as  it  is  generally 
found,  but  within  sight  of  the  window  and  close  to 
the  path,  where  its  cheery  blossom  and  delicious 
fragrance  can  be  enjoyed.  The  Mezereon,  though  it 
cannot  be  called  fastidious,  will  not  thrive  well  every- 
where. It  likes  a  deep  moist  soil,  and  particularly 
resents  being  overshadowed  by  any  other  growth, 
and  it  in  suitable  soil  it  will  grow  into  a  bush 
5  feet  or  6  feet  high.  There  are  several  sorts  differ- 
ing more  or  less  widely  from  each  other.  The 
common  kind  has  deep  pink  flowers,  succeeded  by 
deep  red  berries.  The  white  (Sore-albo)  has  yellow 
fruits,  and  besides  these  there  is  a  dark-coloured 
variety  called  rubra ;  another,  with  rather  larger 
flowers,  called  grandiflora;  and  another,  named 
autumnalis,  which,  besides  being  very  different  in 
growth,  flowers  during  the  autumn. — W.  G. 

Parasol  de  St.  Julian. — This  name  occurs  in 
the  Kew  arboretum  ou  the  labels  of  two  Poplars,  viz., 
Populus  tremula,  the  Aspen,  and  P.  tremuloides, 
American  Aspen.  Can  anyone  tell  me  to  which  tree 
this  name  properly  belongs,  and  also  give  any  clue  to 
its  origin,  or  where  it  is  most  commonly  used  ?  I  can- 
not find  any  trace  of  it  in  Miller's  "Dictionary  of 
English  Names  of  Plants." — W.  Goldrixg,  Keic. 
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UPRIGHT  CYPRESS. 

(CDPRESSUS   STRICTA.) 

Broadlands,  Romsey,  in  many  of  its  features, 
and  more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  grouping 
of  trees  in  the  pleasure  grounds  and  park,  shows 
a  strong  resemblance  to  Hackwood  Park, 
Basingstoke,  and  as  "Capability"  Brown  is 
said  to  have  been  the  landscape  gardener  at 
both  places,  the  resemblance  is  at  once  ex- 
plained, though  in  contour  of  ground  and 
general  surroundings  no  two  places  could  be 
less  alike.     Supposing — indeed,  I  think  there  is 


and,  as  the  guess  happened  to  be  correct,  I 
complimented  him  on  it.  In  reply,  he  said  : 
"  I  think  that  I  could  guess  almost  as  correctly 
the  work  of  several  other  landscape  gardeners." 
Such  .an  attainment  shows  in  a  marvellous 
manner  how,  by  the  application  of  one's  mind 
to  any  given  suliject,  that  subject  is  mastered, 
and  instead  of  difficult  it  becomes  natural. 

As  remarked  in  a  former  note,  the  ground 
formation  of  the  park  is  somewhat  flat,  but  as 
a  set-off  the  distant  woods  on  the  higher  ground 
outside   the   limits    of    the    park   are   seen  to 


The  Upright  Cypress  at  Broadlands,  Konisey,  Hants. 


scarcely  room  for  supposition — that  the  same 
artist  laid  out  the  two  places,  it  is  but  a  proof 
of  what  is  constantly  occurring  in  every-day 
life,  namely,  that  once  a  man  has  become 
thoroughly  master  of  his  work,  difticulties  of 
totally  different  ground  formations,  such  as 
these  display,  are  no  barrier  to  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  his  object.  An  experienced 
landscape  gardener — still  living — when  on  a 
visit  to  this  place  a  few  years  since  noticed 
certain  clumps  of  trees  in  the  park,  and  re- 
marked :  "I  see  you  have  had  Mr. (nam- 
ing a  well-known  landscape  artist)  down  here  ; 


greater  perfection,  and,  in  fact  to  a  stranger, 
seem  like  a  continuation  of  the  park.  This  is 
an  innocent  piece  of  deception  that  I  doubt  not 
the  landscape  artist  had  in  his  mind's  ej'e  when 
laying  out  the  place,  for,  look  which  ever  way 
one  Will,  the  clumps  of  trees  are  so  placed  that 
not  a  bit  of  distant  scenery  is  blocked  or  inter- 
cepted. Another  very  striking  feature  is  the 
absence — evidently  intentional — in  the  park 
planting  of  trees  other  than  those  of  a  massive 
description.  Oaks,  Elms,  Beech,  Planes,  Horse 
and  Spanish  Chestnuts,  and  the  .spiral  Lombardy 
Poplars  being  the  deciduous  giants  ;  many  are  of 


exceptionally  large  dimensions.  The  evergreen 
giants  consist  of  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  which, 
though  cruel  snowstorms  have  smashed  many 
of  them  terribly,  are  none  the  less  effective  by 
reason  of  their  maimed  condition.  Scotch  and 
Spruce  Fir,  Box,  and  Yew  vie  with  each  other 
as  to  size  and  vigour.  Add  to  the  large  size  of 
trees,  expanse  of  ground,  and  the  grouping  of 
the  trees  at  proportionate  distances,  then  the 
reader  can  realise — faintly,  I  grant — a  piece  of 
as  perfect  landscape  planting  as  there  is  any- 
where _  to  be  seen.  In  the  pleasure  grounds 
adjoining  the  mansion,  and  which  are  of  large 
extent,  attempts  have  here  and  there  been 
made  to  modernise  the  scenery  by  planting  more 
recently  introduced  trees,  particularly  Conifers, 
but  the  old  stagers,  such  as  the  one  seen  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  "hold  the  field"  for 
beauty.  I  should  imagine  that  this  is  the  finest 
upright  Cypres.^  in  the  country.  It  is  over 
40  feet  in  height,  the  trunk  is  7  feet  in  girth, 
and  the  circumference  of  branches  is  45  feet, 
and  the  tree  is  still  growing.  There  are  other 
Cypresses  that  very  nearly  approach  this  one  in 
dimensions,  and  of  handsome  Yews,  Tree  Box, 
Cedars — C.  Libani  and  C.  atlantica— there  is  a 
large  _  number.  On  the  low-lying  ground  near 
the  river  are  many  handsome  Firs  and  ever- 
green Oaks  and  an  immense  grey  Poplar 
(Populus  canescens).  I  did  not  take  the  measure- 
ment, but  the  height  could  not  be  less  than 
100  feet,  nor  the  girth  of  trunk  less  than  16  feet 
or  18  feet.  The  chalky  subsoil  is  not  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  many  of  our  best  Conifers. 
Abies  Douglasi,  A.  Nordmanniana,  Picea  Pin- 
sapo,  and  the  Deodar  Cedar  (Cedrus  Deodara) 
are  exceptions,  as  these  all  promise  to  make  fine 
trees.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  say,  more  is 
the  pity,  because  there  being  such  a  wealth  of 
old-fashioned  trees  and  shrubs  at  Broadlands, 
one  is  jealous  lest  the  present  passion  for  coni- 
ferous trees  should  end  in  their  being  planted 
without  regard  to  the  lines  of  beauty  that  the 
original  designer  has  so  successfully  accom- 
plished. W.  WiLDSMITH. 
Eedcfidd. 


Bobinias. — With  the  exception  of  the  dense- 
headed  Robinia  Bessoniana,  which  presents  such  a 
marked  feature  as  a  decorative  street  tree,  few  of  the 
large  Acacias  have  become  favourites  in  gardens.  Big 
Acacia  trees  have  at  the  best  a  gaunt,  ragged 
look,  unless  occasionally  beheaded  and  induced  to 
break  afresh.  What  with  falling  flowers,  stems, 
and  leaves,  the  trees  are  very  untidy,  whilst  only 
loosely-grown  heads  flower  freely.  For  these  reason's 
few  Acacias  are  planted  now,  except  of  the  kind 
named  above.  That,  howevtr,  needs  hard  pruning 
every  two  or  three  years,  as  otherwise  the  heads 
become  thin  and  brittle. — A.  D. 

Lime  trees  dying'.— Would  any  of  the  readers 
of  The  Garden  kindly  advise  as  to  the  best  time 
to  prune  Lime  trees  I  I  pruned  some  in  January 
last,  and  others  I  cut  in  in  August.  Of  those  that 
were  pruned  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  ail  are 
more  or  less  dying  back  to  the  main  trunk.  In  all 
respects,  except  in  the  case  of  the  branches  that 
have  been  pruned,  the  trees  are  quite  healthy. 
Those,  again,  which  were  cut  in  whilst  in  full  leaf 
last  August  show  no  signs  of  dying  back.  I  may 
mention  that  some  of  the  large  branches  were  sawn 
off  those  trees  that  were  pruned  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year.  I  remember  when  a  boy  some 
Limes  being  planted  near  to  where  I  then  lived,  and 
they  were  cut  in  every  year  when  in  full  leaf,  and  I 
never  remember  seeing  the  trees  suffer  in  the  least. 
Our  soil  is  chiefly  gravel. — W.  C,  Iljord. 

Crolden  Scotch  Fir.— This  variety  of  our  own 
native  Fir  differs  from  the  common  type  in  being 
far  less  vigorous  (for  it  forms  a  low-growing,  com- 
pact specimen),  and  also  in  the  foliage  during  the 
winter  season  becoming  of  quite  a  golden  hue, 
which  changes  to  a  pale  green  in  the  summer.  For 
lawns  of  limited  extent,  or  as  an  isolated  specimen 
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in  a  small  garden,  it  is  well  suited,  as  from  its  slow, 
compact  habit  of  growth  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
bounds  allotted  to  it  being  exceeded.  Though 
variegated  Conifers,  as  a  rule,  are  at  the  best  sickly- 
looking,  those  in  which  the  foliage  is  altogether 
suffused  with  a  yellowish  tint  (as  this  Fir  is)  afford 
a  pleasing  variety  to  the  otherwise  sombre  hue  of 
many  of  them.  Its  origin  I  am  unaware  of,  but  it 
was  most  probably  raised  as  a  seedling  from  the 
type.— T. 

Cretan  Maple  (Acer  creticum).— This  tree  is 
more  often  seen  as  a  shrub  than  a  fully-developed 
specimen,  like  the  one  at  Syon  House,  Isleworth. 
These  famous  gardens  are  noted  for  their  richness 
in  noble  trees,  representing  many  rare  kinds,  and 
an  interesting  feature  is  the  Cretan  Maple  near  the 
large  conservatory.  It  is  in  a  shady  retreat,  a  posi- 
tion in  which  it  delights,  and  shows  a  dense  spread- 
ing head,  formed  by  the  interlacing  of  innumerable 
t^'iggy  branches,  now  covered  with  the  light  brown 
hardly  converging  keys  or  wings,  that  at  a  distance 
have  the  appearance  of  shrivelled  leaves.  It  does 
not  grow  very  rapidly,  generally  attaining  a  height 
of  about  30  feet;  and  the  Syon  House  specimen  is,  I 
should  think,  about  20  feet— perhaps  not  so  much. 
It  is  sub-evergreen  and  a  native  of  Crete  and  the 
Grecian  Archipelago. — E.  C. 

The  white  Kerria  (Rhodotypos  kerrioides).— 
In  making  a  selection  of  a  few  good  hardy  flowering 
shrubs  this  Rhodotypos  should  be  included,  for  the 
large  white  blossoms  are  borne  in  great  profusion, 
and,  irrespective  of  this,  it  is  a  very  ornamental 
shrub,  and  also  quite  hardy.  It  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  old  Japanese  Kerria,  the  double 
form  of  which  is  so  frequently  met  with  in  gardens, 
and  so  free-flowering  when  favourably  situated. 
The  Rhodotypos  is  of  quick  growth,  and  by  no 
means  particular  as  to  soil  or  .situation.  It  has  been 
grown  to  a  limited  extent  in  this  country  for  some 
years,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  become  very 
popular.     In  Japan  it  is  very  frequently  met  with. 

The  Rose-leaved  Bramble  (Rubusrosiefolius). 
—The  double-flowered  form  of  this  Bramble  will 
produce  its  white  blossoms  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months,  and  on  this  account  it  is  especially 
valuable  where  flowers  at  this  season  are  in  demand. 
It  is  a  small  and  erect-growing  species,  that  soon 
forms  a  rather  dense  bush  by  reason  of  the  nume- 
rous shoots  that  are  produced  from  the  base.  It  is 
easily  propagated  in  the  spring  from  cuttings  of 
the  young  shoots,  that  are  readily  obtained  from 
plants  that  have  done  flowering,  and  kept  a  little 
while  rather  warmer  than  usual.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  leaves  are  somewhat  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  red  spider,  and  on  that  account  a  good  syringing 
should  be  frequently  given.  According  to  a  recent 
number  of  the  Botanical  Maynzine,  this  Bramble  is 
a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  Burmah,  and  .Java,  but  is 
now  widely  spread  over  many  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  fruits,  which  much  resemble  those  of  the  Rasp- 
berry, are  sold  in  some  of  the  West  Indian  Islands 
under  the  name  of  Framboisier.  From  the  same 
authority  we  learn  that  the  double-flowered  form 
was  fir.st  brought  from  Penang  to  this  country,  and 
it  is  now  cultivated  in  Japan  as  a  garden  shrub.— 

The  hardiest  Laurel.— Several  years  ago  I 
wa3  advi.sed  to  plant  the  Colchic  Laurel  where- 
ever  any  blanks  occurred  among  the  great  num- 
ber of  Laurels  grown  here,  principally  for  game 
cover.  It  was  said  to  be  much  the  hardiest  of 
the  two,  and  such  has  certainly  proved  to  be  the 
case.  In  one  instance  a  large  island  was  planted 
principally  with  this  Colcliic  Laurel,  and  the 
plants  have  done  remarkably  well.  Last  winter 
many  of  the  common  Laurels  hereabouts  were 
nearly  killed  by  frosts,  those  near  the  lake  in 
which  the  island  is  situated  appearing,  notably 
after  an  exceptionally  severe  March  frost,  as  if 
scorched  by  lire ;  not  so  those  on  the  island.  They 
were  browned  somewhat,  but  soon  recovered  from 
this,  and  have  continued  to  grow  vigorously,  while 
many  of  the  common  Laurels  had  to  be  out  down  to 
the  ground.  This  Colchic  Laurel  also  possesses 
another  good  quality,  viz.,  it  is  distasteful  to  rabbits 
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I  do  not  assert  that  rabbits  will  not  touch  it,  but  I 
can  truthfully  say  they  have  not  materially  injured 
any  of  the  young  plants  dotted  among  the  common 
laurels  where  blanks  occur,  whereas  the  latter  are 
alreadylvery  badly  barked.  The  Laurel  under  notice 
is  here  of  a  rather  more  erect  growth  than  the  com- 
moner kind,  the  leaves  also  being  narrower.  It  is 
supplied  at  about  the  same  price,  and  should  there- 
fore receive  the  preference,  especially  in  cold 
districts  or  where  rabbits  are  numerous. — W.  I.,  in 
Field. 


MUTILATION  OF  SHRUBS. 
The  timely  article  that  appeared  on  this  subject  in 
The  Garden  (p.  (114)  did  not  present  an  exag- 
gerated picture,  but  was  truthfully  drawn  and  to 
the  point.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  bar- 
baric custom  of  so-called  shrub-pruning  before,  but  it 
seems  a  rule,  that  undergoes  no  variation,  to  regularly 
lop  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  the  shrubs  to  a  stated 
height,  and  even  this  bold  surgery  is  very  clumsily 
performed.  Along  the  Embankment  gardens  there 
are  far  too  many  things,  so  that  we  can  understand 
that  to  prevent  undue  overcrowding  restriction  is 
essential,  but  why  not  adopt  a  wiser  and  more 
rational  course  by  lifting  those  plants  where  they 
are  placed  too  thickly,  so  as  to  give  the  others  free 
space  for  the  development  of  their  branches  ?  Three 
or  four  gnarled  spurred  stems,  unsightly,  unhealthy, 
and  distorted,  represent  some  of  the  unfortunate 
shrubs,  more  like  the  pictures  of  the  Japanese 
monstrosities  than  those  in  a  garden  in  the  centre 
of  the  metropolis.  No  plant  when  pruned  so  regu- 
larly and  so  severely  can  possibly  display  the  beauty 
it  is  capable  of  when  reasonably  dealt  with.  Of 
course,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  in  a  little,  as  in  the 
case  of  almost  every  plant,  especially  shrubs  and 
trees,  but  to  prune  as  Pear  trees  are  frequently 
done  is  labour  wasted  and  unnecessary  destruction. 
It  is  not,  however,  only  the  bold  cutting  back  that 
complaint  should  be  made,  but  also  of  the  practice 
of  digging  up  the  soil  amongst  the  plants,  so  as  to 
obtain,  I  suppose,  a  certain  amount  of  neatness  and 
order.  Every  gardener  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
that  to  dig  up  with  a  spade  between  the  shrubs 
destroys  a  number  of  the  roots,  and  harm  is  inflicted 
on  the  plants.  This  hurtful  practice  of  digging  the 
ground  between  shrubs  is  not  only  seen  in  the 
gardens  along  the  Embankment,  but  in  many  a 
small  plot,  and,  I  am  afraid,  also  in  places  where 
other  things  are,  as  a  rule,  well  cultivated.  The 
miserable  condition  of  the  shrubs  in  suburban  gar- 
dens may  be  traced,  not  to  the  smoke,  bad  soil,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  but  to  this  annual  cutting  and 
to  disturbance  of  the  ground.  A  jobbing  gardener 
is  called  in  and  told  "to  make  the  place  tidy  for 
the  winter,"  and  dreadful  is  the  injury  inflicted.  I 
have  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  the  real  jobbing  gar- 
dener, as  there  are  many  men  who  thoroughly  under- 
stand their  work,  but  there  are  also  many  that  have 
never  been  brought  up  in  the  profession,  and  there- 
fore know  nothing  of  gardening.  It  is  the  fault 
either  of  the  master  or  the  man.  E.  C. 


The  Strawberry  tree  (Benthamia  fragifera). 
— It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  evergreen 
shrub  is  not  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter  in 
the  open  air  except  in  Devonshire.  Some  fruits 
now  before  me,  gathered  from  a  large  plant  grow- 
ing in  a  beautiful  garden  in  the  south  of  Devon, 
each  measure  '.\^  inches  in  circumference.  The 
fruit  is  so  freely  produced  every  year  that  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  is  obtained  for  preserving.  The 
position  of  the  garden  is  in  one  of  those  beautiful 
valleys  for  which  Devonshire  is  so  well  known. 
In  this  garden  the  Benthamia  and  several  other 
plants  that  require  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse 
in  winter  in  other  parts  of  the  country  thrive  in 
the  most  .'satisfactory  manner  without  giving  any 
trouble.  Here,  in  Somerset,  the  Benthamia  grows 
trained  as  a  creeper  on  a  wall  facing  east,  and  is 
not  often  injured  in  winter,  while  the  fruit  ripens 
in  favourable  summers.  The  fruit  is,  however, 
much  smaller  than  that  from  the  Devonshire  plant] 
which  is  20  feet  high,  with  a  proportionate  spread 
of  branches.  I  have  an  idea  that  this  plant 
would   do  fairly  well  in   some   sheltered   gardens 


near  the  sea  on  the  south  coast.  I  may  mention 
that  we  grew  it  here  for  several  years  in  an  un- 
heated  house,  but  it  did  not  prodiice  any  fruit. 
It  was  not  until  I  planted  it  against  an  open 
wall  that  it  fruited,  and  this  seems  to  show  that 
it  does  not  like  the  confinement  of  a  glass  struc- 
ture.— J.  C.  C,  in  Field. 


NEW  PLANTS   OF   1887. 
The    public   taste   for   Orchids   of  all  classes   is 
fully  illustrated  by  the  great  quantity  of  novelties 
which  have  made  their  appearance  during  1887. 
New   Orchids  are  very  numerous  both  as  garden 
hybrids  and  as  imported    species    and    varieties. 
Among  the  varieties  produced  by  the  skill  of  the 
hybridiser,  the  most  interesting  is,  no  doubt,  Zygo- 
petalum  Veitchi,  which  is  the  result  of  a  cross  be- 
tween Z.  crinitum  and  Colax  jugosus.     The  flowers 
partake  of  the  characters  of  Zygopetalum,  but  are 
remarkable  for  the  large  smooth  lip,  which,  like  that 
of  Colax  jugosus,  is  beautifully  spotted  with  rich 
violet  on  a  whitish  ground,  while  the  petals  are 
brownish,  dashed  with  yellow.     Next  in  importance 
we  have  Phalaenopsis  Harrietts?,  which  is  an  interest- 
ing and  likewise  a  beautiful  variety,  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  P.  grandiflora  and  P.  violacea.     The 
flowers,  about  half  the  size  of  those  of  the  first-men- 
tioned species,  are  of  neat  and  compact  form  ;  the 
sepals  and  petals,  being  of  nearly  equal  size,  make 
uji  a  bloom  of  almost  circular  shape,  the  colour 
being  greenish  white,  with  the  exception  of  the 
basal  half,  which  is  very  bright  and  forms  a  pleas- 
ing contrast ;  the  whole  flower  is  besides  freckled 
and    suffused    with    rosy    crimson.      In   Cypripe- 
diums,  which  have  been  produced  somewhat  plenti- 
fully, the  most  distinct  and  handsome  is  C.  super- 
ciliare,  which  somewhat  reminds  one  of  C.  super- 
biens,  of  which  it  is  a  variety;  its  splendid  broad 
foliage  is,  like  that  of  this  species,  distinctly  tessel- 
lated;  the  flowers,  which  are  magnificent  and  of 
bold  form,  have  a  reddish  brown  lip ;  the  dorsal 
sepal,  white,  with  green  and  purple  veins,  is  very 
large ;  the    petals  and  sepals,   dull-coloured,  have 
their  margins  copiously  furnished  with  conspicuous 
warts  of  a  deep  crimson  colour.     In  C.  orphanum 
we  have,  as  its  name  implies,  a  produce  of  unknown 
parentage.     It  is  a  beautiful  hybrid,  with  flowers  of 
medium  size,  but  remarkable  for  their  particularly 
bright  colours,  especially  that  of  the  lip,  which  is 
rounded  and  well-proportioned,  and   of  a  bright 
rosy  purple  hue.     The  dorsal  sepal,  broad,  white, 
veined  with  green  in  the  centre,  and  purplish  to- 
wards the  sides,  is  rendered  very  conspicuous  by 
the  bold  band  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour,  which 
runs  down  the  centre  and  forms  a  splendid  contrast 
to  the  white  of   the   margin.     The  petals,   which 
are  peculiarly  wavy  and  about  2  inches  long,  hairy 
at  the  base,  are  also  ornamented  with  chocolate- 
coloured    bands  down  the  centre.      Cypripedium 
leuoorrhodum  is  aprettyhybridbetweenC.Roezliand 
C.  Schlimi  album.     The  lateral  petals  are  straight 
and  pinkish  white,  as  also  the  lip  in  its  anterior 
portion  ;  the  dorsal  sepal  is  white,  slightly  stained 
with  purple  and  marked  with  ascending  green  lines. 
The  Calanthes  Halli  and  Sanguinaria  are  also  two 
excellent  acquisitions,  the  former  being  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  C.  Veitchi  and  C.  vestita  luteo- 
oculata.    Its  pure  white  flowers,  having  no  blotch  in 
the  centre  of  the  lip,  are  closely  set  on  a  compara- 
tively short  spike.     C.   Sanguinaria  is  quite   dif- 
ferent from  the  one  just  described,  as  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  intense  rich  crimson  colour  of  its 
very  large  flowers,  whose  sepals  and  petals  are  re- 
volute.    The  lip  is  boldly  lobed,  and  at  its  base  the 
colours  deepen  sensibly,  rendering  the  plant  very 
attractive;  as  it  is  by  far  the  darkest  variety  yet  ob- 
tained, it  makes  a  grand  contrast  when  grown  among 
such  kinds  as  the  ivory-white  C.  nivea,  the  rose- 
coloured  C.  Veitchi,  the  white  C.  luteo-oculata,  C. 
Regnieri,  and  other  pale-coloured  forms.   Some  very 
good  new  species  of  Orchids  have  also  been  brought 
out  during  this  year,  the  most  striking  being  Cata- 
setum    Bungerothi,    with    pure    white    flowers    of 
massive  character  and  waxy  substance,  produced 
from    ten     to    fifteen    on    a   spike  ;     the    narrow 
sepals  are  pointed  and  pure  white  ;  the  two  petals, 
equally  white,  are  erect  and  of  a  peculiar  shape, 
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■forming  a  sort  of  hood,  the  inner  edges  being  close 
to  one  another.  The  most  particular  organ  is  the 
lip,  which  is  very  large  and  spoon-shaped,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  certain  AngriEcums  ;  its  margins 
are  finely  serrated,  its  glistening  white  column  being 
very  conspicuous.  The  flower-spikes  are  produced 
.generally  in  pairs  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs, 
which  are  of  a  glaucous  colour,  and  furnished  with 
foliage  of  the  same  colour.  The  perfume  given  off 
by  the  flowers  reminds  one  strongly  of  aniseed, 
and  is  delicious.  Its  flowering  season  is  from 
July  to  September.  Dendrobium  Stratiotes  is  an 
extremely  interesting  and  thoroughly  distinct 
species,  with  growth  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
J),  bigibbum  and  D.  superbiens.  The  flowers,  which, 
like  those  of  these  species,  are  also  produced  at  the 
extremity  of  the  old  bulbs,  measure  about  2  inches 
across  and  are  unlike  those  of  any  other  of  the 
genus.  The  sepals,  which  are  about  IJ  inches  long, 
erect,  and  twisted,  are  dull  yellow,  the  petals  very 
■narrow,  white ;  and  the  lip,  peculiarly  trilobed,  is 
white  and  very  prettily  pencilled  and  striped  with 
light  purple.  By  their  position,  these  flowers  much 
more  resemble  those  of  certain  IJarkerias  than  those 
of  Dendrobiums.  In  Odontoglossum  Harryanum 
we  have  a  really  beautiful  species  with  long,  broad 
, petals  and  sepals,  undulated  at  the  margins,  heavily 
blotched  with  dark  brown  ;  the  lip  is  very  large,  ex- 
panded, spoon-shaped,  yellow  in  the  centre,  richly 
veined  with  purple  at  the  sides,  and  pure  white  at  the 
upper  part.  The  flowers  in  general  expression  may 
be  likened  to  those  of  a  MaxUlaria,  and  are  of  a  rich 
and  decided  colouring.  Odontoglossum  Sohroe- 
derianum  is  another  very  distinct  South  American 
species,  with  (lowers  about  2.V  inches  in  diameter, 
somewhat  resembling,  though  much  larger  than 
those  of  0.  liuve  ;  petals  and  sepals  of  a  yellowish 
green,  heavily  spotted  and  blotched  with  dark 
'brown.  The  long,  broad  lip,  lijac-purple  at  the 
base,  contracted  in  the  middle,  shows  the  peculiar 
marking  also  observed  in  0.  la^ve  or  Weltoni,  and 
which  consists  in  a  broad  band  of  purple  colour  cut- 
ting transversely  the  white  ground,  and  rendering 
the  flower  very  showy.  Its  dwarf  grovrth,  as  also  the 
form  of  its  pseudo-bulbs,  somewhat  remind  one  of 
0.  hastilabium,  but  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
much  shorter  racemes.  Cypripedium  prfestans  is  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  species  introduced  from  New 
Guinea,  possessing  to  a  certain  degree  the  character 
of  C.  ,Stonei.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in  Ave  or 
six  on  tall  scapes,  and  are  most  attractively  colo\ired ; 
the  dorsal  sepal  is  regularly  striped  with  bands  of 
.  maroon  on  a  light  ground  ;  the  petals,  4  inches  to 
5  inches  long,  are  twisted,  drooping,  of  a  greenish 
colour  at  the  base,  and  marked  on  their  margins 
with  narrow  spots  and  warts  of  the  same  colour.  In 
Cypripedium  Wallisi,  a  native  of  Ecuador,  we 
have  a  very  handsome  plant  belonging  to  the 
caudatum  section  ;  the  sepals  are  light  canary-yel- 
.  low ;  petals  very  long,  of  a  little  darker  colour ; 
pouch  large,  fawn  colour  outside,  spotted  inside 
with  dull  crimson  ;  the  mouth  of  the  pouch  is  milk- 
white  with  a  continuous  border  of  crimson. 

Besides  the  above-described  species  and  va- 
rieties which  are  the  most  noteworthy  among  the 
Orchid  productions  of  1887,  there  are  also  Lycaste 
plana  Measuresiana,  a  beautiful  variety  with  a  white 
lip,  spotted  with  crimson,  and  petals  and  sepals  nut 
brown  colour;  Odontoglossum  crispum  leopardi- 
num,  a  beautifully  spotted  variety,  with  flowers 
large  and  of  good  substance ;  0.  crispum,  Thomp- 
son's variety,  is  a  magnificent  flower,  nearly  5  inches 
across  and  of  stout  substance,  white  ground  colour 
and  bold  spots  of  chocolate-brown  ;  Cypripedium 
Boxalli  atratum,  whose  flowers  have  the  waxy  ap- 
pearance noticed  in  those  of  C.  villosum,  and  a  green 
dorsal  sepal  speckled  with  black-brown  and  a  white 
upper  margin.  La;lia  anceps  Sanderiana  has  pure 
white  petals  and  sepals,  contrasting  beautifully  with 
the  purple  colour  of  the  lip  which  is  stained  with 
yellow  at  the  base;  Cattleya  Schrtederae  is  dis- 
tinguished from  C.  Trianas  by  the  extraordinary 
curling  of  its  lip  and  of  its  petals  and  by  its  exqui- 
site perfume ;  Cattleya  labiata  leucoph^a,  Saccola- 
bium  Heathi,  apparently  a  white  Blumei  majus ; 
Aerides  expansum  Leoni ;  Cattleya  Mendeli  lim- 
bata ;  Cattleya  Mossiic,  Darnell's  variety ;  Cielogy ne 
Dayana,  in  the  way  of  the  weU-known  C.  Massan- 


geana,  but  different  in  colour,"although  similar  in 
habit ;  MasdevaDia  luteo-oculata,  a  distinct  variety 
of  M.  Harryana ;  Oncidium  Brunleesianum,  Bar- 
keria  Vanneriana,  and  many  other  varieties  more  or 
less  distinct. 

We  notice  with   great   satisfaction  that  plants 
used  for  the  decoration  of  the  out-of-doors  garden 
have  this  year  received  far  more  attention  than 
they  had  for  some  years  past ;  and  it  is  a  very 
long  time  since  so  many  good  novelties  in  plants  of 
that  class  have  been  produced  during  one  season. 
Hardy  flowering  plants,  coming  within  the  reach  of 
all,  deserve  special  acknowledgment,  and  the  im- 
provements noticed  in  P:eonies,  Iris  of  the  Ka^mp- 
feri    section,   and  other  equally  decorative    kinds 
afford  us  the  greatest  pleasure.     Of  all  the  hardy 
flowering  plants  the  Rose  is  the  greatest  favourite, 
and  to  the  list,    already  very  numerous,  of  that 
beautiful  genus  have  this    year    been  added  four 
good    varieties,    the     most    striking    of    which, 
Puritan,  produces  flowers  of  extraordinary  lasting 
qualities,  as  was  fully  illustrated  by  the  flowers  of 
it  which  were  exhibited  at  Kensington  on  April  12 : 
these  were  large,  well  built,  pure  white,  and  of 
exquisite  form,  petals  roiind  and  of  good  substance, 
foliage  stout  and  of  a  metallic  green  colour.    Those 
which  were  shown  on  that  occasion  left  New  York 
on  April  2,  and  were  packed,  some  in  damp  cotton 
wool,  and  some  with  their  stems  in  water,  in  an  air- 
tight tin  box.  They  all  were  remarkably  fresh  after 
the  long  journey  to  which  they  had  been  subjected. 
Rose  Cleopatra  is  one  of  Mr.  Bennett's  grandest  ac- 
quisitions and  has  splendid  blooms  of  large  size  and 
good  substance ;  they  are  also  of  beautiful  form  and 
deliciously  fragrant.     The  petals   are    exquisitely 
arranged  and  of  a  delicate  salmon-pink    colour, 
deepening  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower.     In 
Rose  Lady  Alice  we  have  a  fixed  sport  from  R. 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  exactly  the  same  in  shape 
and  dimensions,  but  nearly  white,  faintly  tinged 
with  pink  in  the  centre  ;  the  petals  are  also  edged 
with  the  same  hue.     The  Bride  is  a  pale  cream 
or    sulphur  -  yellow     Tea     Rose     of    very    good 
form,  while  R.   Golden    Fairy  is  a  fawn-coloured 
very  diminutive  Fairy  Rose,  and  Minutifolia  alba 
is  an  exceedingly  dwarf,  white-flowered  miniature 
plant  of  free-growing  habit,  and  foliage  of  the  size 
and    form    of    the    common     Box.      Among    the 
several  new  light  varieties  of  the  Iris  Ksmpferi, 
Acquisition    occupies  a   prominent    position;    its 
beautiful  delicately  coloured  large  flowers  are  white, 
veined  with   crimson-purple    and   yellow    central 
blotches;  the  limb  of  the  stigma  is  deep  purple. 
Exquisite  has  the  outer  divisions  of  a  lovely  shade 
of  lilac-blue,  veined  with  white  and  blotched  with 
yellow  at  the  base,  while  Criterion  is  a  splendid 
dark  variety  with  large  flowers  of  a  rich  colouring, 
their  inner  and  outer  divisions    broad,   rounded, 
nearly  equal  in  size,  regular  in  outline,  and  in  colour 
purplish  lilac,  veined  and  suffused  with  a  deeper 
shade.    The    varieties    Magician,   Aphrodite,  and 
Figaro  represent  the  improvements  worked  in  that 
useful  class  of  plants,  the  double  Pyrethrums:  the 
former  variety  is  most  distinct,  -with  flowers  neat  and 
finely  quilled,  pink  tipped  with  yellow.     Figaro  is  a 
neat   bright   crimson   flower,  tipped   with    white : 
while  Aphrodite  is  a  pure  white  beautifully  quilled. 
Several  superior  forms  of  tuberous  Begonias  have 
been     raised,    among    them    being    Alba    magna. 
Snowball,    and    Edelweiss,    three    varieties    with 
pure  white  double    flowers;    Mrs.    Lewis    Castle, 
a  handsome  compact  double  variety  with  very  large 
flowers,  of  very  good  form,  and  of  a  salmon-pink 
shade;  Jupiter,  with  flowers  of  an  intense  scarlet 
colour,  and  nearly  as  round  as  a  ball ;  Major  Lendy, 
Adonis,  Perfection,   and  Jubilee,   the  latter  with 
flowers  rosette  shaped,  and  of  a  bright  pink  colour, 
have  also  to  be  added  to  the  already  long  list  of  use- 
ful plants.     Among'the"single-flowering  varieties  of 
Dahlias  we  noteCanterburyTales,  a  flower  of  massive 
character  with  petals  broad  and  well  shaped,  colour 
crimson,  shaded  with  violet,  showing  a  somewhat 
novel  effect  produced  by  the  combination  of  colours ; 
Miss   Henshaw  is  a  variety  of  very  delicate  pale 
primrose-yellow  colour;  Maude  Millet  is  a  flower  of 
moderate     size    and    of     a    pale    mauve    colour, 
deepening    into    an    intense    mauve    at    the    tips 
of    the    florets,    the    base    being   white  ;     where- 


as quite  a  new  departure  in  the  disposition 
of  colours,  and  one  which  may  be  worked  up  with 
advantage  by  florists  is  noticed  in  the  variety  called 
Miss  Gordon,  whose  round  and  perfect  single 
flowers,  above  medium  size,  have  smooth  florets 
overlapping,  and  of  a  deep  yellow,  with  a  broad 
band  of  crimson  on  the  edges.  D.  Zulu  is  one  of 
the  Cactus  section,  with  flowers  of  a  deep  crimson- 
velvety  colour,  and  Henry  Patrick  is  a  very  free- 
lilooming  decorative  variety  of  snowy  whiteness, 
with  flowers  of  medium  size  and  somewhat  flat.  In 
Carnations,  Alice  Ayres,  a  distinct  and  beautiful  bor- 
der variety,  with  white  flowers  of  fine  circular  form, 
streaked  with  bright  red,  very  free-flowering,  and 
of  good  form,  must  be  noted  ;  Purple  Emperor,  a 
large  purple-crimson  self  flower ;  Will  Threlfall,  a 
very  handsome,  bright,  clear  yellow  self ;  and 
Gravetye  Gem,  a  showy  variety,  with  orange-buff 
clove-scented  flowers  of  a  bright,  unfamiliar,  effec- 
tive terra-cotta  tint.  In  Pseonies,  among  the 
Moutan  varieties  are  Baueri,  a  large  double  rose- 
coloured  flower ;  Isis,  a  semi-double  flower  of  fine 
form  and  cherry-red  colour ;  Lactea,  a  good-sized 
double  white  flower,  with  crimson  at  the  base  of 
the  petals  ;  Zenobia,  rich  magenta,  well  imbricated, 
very  full  flower  ;  and  Odorata  Maria,  a  variety  with 
very  large  flowers,  of  a  blush  or  pale  flesh  colour, 
deeper  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  There  are 
also  new  Delphiniums,  Gladioli,  Azaleas  of  the 
mollis  section,  Mimuluses,  and  many  other  kinds 
which  cannot  all  be  enumerated  here.  Ranun- 
culus cortusiefolius  is  a  veritable  giant  Butter- 
cup, growing  3  feet  high,  and  very  effective ; 
the  flowers  are  fully  2  inches  across.  Heuchera 
sanguinea  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  dwarf  hardy  plant  adapted  either 
for  the  rookery  or  for  the  border.  It  is  of  very  com- 
pact habit,  with  small  rounded  dentate  leaves,  and 
its  reddish  scarlet  tubular  flowers  are  produced 
freely  in  neat  spikes  18  inches  to  2i  inches  long. 
It  is  so  very  free-flowering,  that  one  plant  frequently 
bears  from  forty  to  fifty  spikes,  which  are  very 
ornamental. 

The  only  novelties  in  ornamental  trees  are 
varieties  or  fixed  sports  of  popular  species,  such 
as  Abies  excelsa  mutabilis,  a  very  distinct  Spruce, 
with  its  young  growth  of  a  pale  sulphur  col- 
our, showing  well  against  the  other  parts  of  the 
tree,  which  are  of  a  dark  green  ;  Abies  canadensis 
argentea,  whose  young  growths  are  of  a  very 
pleasing  light  green ;  Juniperus  canadensis  aurea,  of 
dense  habit  with  foliage  of  yellowish  green ; 
Sequoia  sempervirens  albo-spica,  whose  young 
growth  almost  white  is  very  effective,  &c.  Syringa 
japonica  is  the  only  flowerint;'  shrub  of  special 
interest  this  season.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  free- 
flowering  plant  which  bears  a  profusion  of  large, 
dense  clusters  of  creamy  white  flowers  which 
have  a  very  powerful  fragrance.  The  leaves  are 
elliptical,  6  inches  long  by  about  4  inches  wide  ;  the 
general  appearance  of  the  shrub  is  that  of  a  Ligus- 
trum  or  Privet.  The  new  Cherry  called  Emperor 
Francis  is  a  distinct  and  fine  variety  which  will  no 
doubt  prove  a  valuable  market  kind.  It  belongs  to 
the  late  Bigarreau  section,  and  has  large  scarlet 
fruits  blotched  with  a  purplish  colour,  and  is  of 
very  good  quality.  In  Jllle.  de  Soulange  we  have  a 
small  early  table  Pear,  which  cannot  fail  to  prove 
useful,  coming  in  as  it  does  when  few  are  ripe.  Its 
flesh  is  juicy  and  well  flavoured.  In  colour,  the 
fruit  is  rich  green,  resembling  in  appearance  and  size 
that  of  Doyenn6  d'Ete,  though  perhaps  a  little 
longer  and  more  regular  in  outline.  Beauty  of 
Bath  is  a  dessert  Apple  of  remarkably  pretty 
appearance ;  the  fruits,  of  laediuiu  size  and  regu- 
lar form,  roundish  and  flattened,  bright  red  on 
the  sunny  side,  yellowish  green  on  the  other 
parts,  are  juicy  and  richly  flavoured.  Gascoigne's 
Scarlet  Seedling  Apple  is  another  new  kind,  useful 
either  for  dessert  or  for  the  kitchen ;  it  is  a 
pyramidal,  large-sized  fruit,  light  green  on  the 
shaded  side,  and  bright  crimson  on  that  exposed 
to  the  light.  The  flesh  is  white,  firm,  sweet,  and 
juicy,  and  with  a  pleasant  aroma  like  that  of  a 
Ribston  Pippin.  A  grand  addition  to  the  list  of 
keeping  Apples  is  Bismarck,  a  fruit  in  the  way  of 
Emperor  Alexander,  but  flatterin  shape,and  keeping 
in  good  condition  until  March.     It  is  also  a  kitchen 
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Apple  of  excellent  quality.  Its  colour  is  a  deep  red 
on  the  exposed  side  and  green  on  the  other,  but 
very  variable,  as  some  fruits  show  bright  flushes  of 
crimson  on  an  almost  white  ground.  S. 


Ferns. 

W.    H.   GOWER. 

THE  FERNS  OF  ST.  HELENA. 

This  peculiar  and  interesting  island  stands  in 
tlie  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  some  twelve 
hundred  miles  from  Cape  Negro,  on  the  African 
coast,  which  is  the  nearest  land.  It  is  of  vol- 
canic i>rigin,  some  twenty-eight  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, the  centre  rising  in  a  mountain 
which  is  nearly  2700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  which  is  called  Diana's  Peak.  Most 
of  these  points,  however,  are  tolerably  well 
known,  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  a 
goodly  proportion  of  its  flora  is  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  is  worthy  of  particular  attention.  Especially 
so  is  this  the  case  with  its  Ferns,  which,  as  far 
as  I  can  learn,  comprise  upwards  of  two  dozen 
kinds,  of  which  about  one-half  has  not  been 
found  growing  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe, 
whilst  the  others  have  a  more  or  less  extensive 
distribution,  some  of  our  native  Ferns  even 
finding  a  footing  upon  this  lonely  isle,  viz., 
Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum,  A.  lanceolatum, 
and  Ophioglossum  vulgatum,  all  familiar  forms 
to  the  lovers  of  Ferns,  the  fronds  of  the  first- 
mentioned  being  now  popularly  known  in  Covent 
Garden  Market  by  the  name  of  French  Fern. 
Nearly  all  of  the  species  found  in  St.  Helena 
are  amenable  to  greenhouse  treatment,  so  that 
any  lover  of  Nature  possessing  that  valuable 
adjunct  to  a  home  of  taste  can  be  assured  of 
success  in  their  culture. 

ASPLENITJM  TENELLUii. — This  is  a  very  pretty 
plant,  with  spreading  pinnate  fronds  from  !l  inches 
to  1  foot  in  length,  slender,  pendent,  lanceolate 
in  outline,  and  very  proliferous  at  the  points.  The 
pinnaj  are  oblong  obtuse,  eared  at  the  base  on  the 
upper  margin  and  toothed  on  the  edges,  somewhat 
membraneous  in  texture  and  deep  sea-green  in 
colour.  It  thrives  well  in  a  cool  house  and,  I 
believe,  likes  limestone ;  it  should  not  be  watered 
overhead  with  the  syringe  in  winter,  as  such  treat- 
ment frequently  turns  the  fronds  black,  rendering 
them  unsightly  and  injuring  the  health  of  the 
plant.  This  form,  which  is  more  commonly  known 
as  A.  reclinatum,  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  this 
island,  but  if  all  the  kinds  which  are  grouped  with 
it  are  merely  varieties,  then  it  is  a  very  variable 
species,  and  one  that  is  widely  distributed  through- 
out tropical  countries. 

ASPLEXIUM  COMPRESSTJM.— A  large  and  highly 
ornamental    Spleenwort,  producing    fronds    from 

1  foot  to  .3  feet  in  length,  and  from  (j  inches  to  1  foot 
broad.  The  pinn«,  which  are  numerous,  bear  quan- 
tities of  young  plants  on  their  upper  surface,  and  are 
thick  and  leathery  in  texture,  and  of  a  rich  deep 
green  colour,  whilst  the  numerous  bold  lines  of 
brown  sori  on  the  underside  add  considerably  to 
the  beauty  of  the  plant.  It  thrives  well  on  the 
rockwork  of  a  cool  house. 

A.  PLATYBASis. — This  species  resembles  some- 
what A.  falcatum  or  A.  serra;  indeed,  it  is  by  some 
considered  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  variable  A. 
falcatum,  but  this  form  would  appear  to  be  peculiar 
to  this  island.     The  fronds  grow  from  18  inches  to 

2  feet  in  length,  and  are  leathery  in  texture.  It 
forms  a  handsome  specimen,  but  is  by  no  means 
common. 

Aoo-sioPTERis  sunniAPHANUM.— This  is  not  a 
very  showy  Fern,  but  it  is  extremely  interesting  as 
one  of  the  species  that  only  exi.st  on  this  solitary 
island.  It  has  been  frequently  imported,  but  does 
not  exist  long  in  this  country.  It  belongs  to  the 
Acrostichums,  and  is  really  a  Tongue  Kern  (Elapho- 
glossum)  with  a  few  slight  dillerences.  The  fronds 
are  simple,  some   G  inches  or  9  inches  long  and 


about  1  inch  broad,  the  infertile  ones  tapering  at 
both  edges  ;  the  fertile  ones  are  much  smaller  and 
are  long-stalked,  whilst  the  texture  of  both  is  coria- 
ceous; the  veins  are  joined  near  the  margin  by  a 
zigzag  vein. 

Cheilanthes  multifida.— A  pretty  species, 
which  is  also  found  in  various  parts  of  Cape  Colony, 
and  also  in  Java.  It  is  an  evergreen  plant  with  tri- 
angular fronds  supported  upon  stout,  dark  brown, 
glossy  stems  ;  they  are  four  times  divided,  the  seg- 
ments being  small,  much  recurved  when  fertile,  and 
soft  pale  green.  It  should  not  be  watered  overhead 
with  the  syringe,  neither  should  its  roots  be  over- 
burdened with  soil. 

DiCKSONIA  AEBORESOBNS.  — How  few  Fern 
growers  know  this  plant,  and  yet  it  is  the  typical 
species,  and  was  introduced  to  cultivation  100 
years  ago  (1786).  The  stout  stems  have  been  in- 
troduced from  time  to  time,  but  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  start  them  into  growth,  and  I  imagine  the 
best  way  to  establish  the  species  in  our  gardens 
would  be  to  either  import  young  plants  or  raise 
them  from  seed  at  home.  It"  is  a  bold  and  hand- 
some plant,  totally  different  from  any  other  species 
of  Tree  Fern,  and  is  peculiar  to  this  island,  being 
found  growing  near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  which 
rises  in  the  centre.  I  am  told  the  quantity  of 
plants  in  this,  its  only  habitat,  is  not  large,  and  it 
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Mlcrostaphylabifureata  (showing  fertile  and 
infertile  fronds) . 

is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped  that  the  authorities  will 
take  proper  steps  to  prevent  the  extermination  of 
the  species.  The  stems  are  stout,  frequently 
branched,  and  attain  a  height  of  10  feet  or  12  feet, 
the  crown  and  bases  of  the  fronds  being  densely 
clothed  with  long,  bright,  amber-coloured,  silky 
hairs  ;  the  fronds  are  about  (j  feet  in  length,  up- 
wards of  2  feet  across,  and  light  green  in  colour ; 
the  rachises  are  clothed  throughout  with  a  short 
brown  tomentum. 

DiPLAZlUMARDOHESCENS.— Alarge-growingplant, 
which  develops  a  short  stem  with  age.  In  well- 
grown  specimens  I  have  seen  the  fronds  nearly 
4  feet  long  and  upwards  of  2  feet  broad  ;  the  crown 
of  the  plant  is  enveloped  with  black  chaffy  scales, 
and  the  massive  fronds  are  rich  deep  green  in 
colour. 

D.  NIGRO-PALEACEUM  is  a  Very  similar  plant  to 
the  above,  and,  indeed,  may  be  only  a  variety  of 
arborescens. 

ELAPiiOGLoasUM  DIMOBPHUM.— Another'  small- 
growing  Fern  peculiar  to  St.  Helena.  It  may  be 
popularly  described  as  a  narrow,  simple-fronded 
plant,  and  the  only  member  of  the  genus  in  which 
the  edges  of  the  fronds  are  lobed  or  incised.  It 
seldom  exceeds  a  few  inches  in  height. 

E.  OONKORMB. — This  species  is  widely  distributed 
in  tropical  countries,  and  is  well  known  in  cultiva- 
tion.   The  fronds  are  simple,  blunt  at  the  apex. 


tapering  towards  the  base,  the  fertile  frond  invari- 
ably the  smallest,  and  covered  beneath  with  deep 
brown  sori;  they  are  coriaceous  in  texture,  and 
deep  green  in  colour.  I  have  never  grown  the  St. 
Helena  form,  but  specimens  of  it  from  other  places 
I  have  found  enjoy  stove  heat. 

Grammitis  maeginella. — This  is  a:  pretty  little 
Fern  with  narrow  Grass-like  fronds  some  6  inches 
or  9  inches  ;long,  blunt  at  the  apex,  and  tapering 
gradually  to  the  base ;  it  also  has  a  narrow  black 
line  which  extends  round  the  margin  of  the  frond. 
It  is  found  in  various  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Gymnogramma  Haughtoni.-^A  small-growing 
species,  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  never 
been  in  cultivation  in  this  country.  It  is  of  tufted 
habit,  with  ovate-lanceolate,  twice-divided  fronds, 
which  are  deeply  divided  and  from  3  inches  to 
G  inches  high,  dark  green,  supported  upon  slender 
shining  black  stems. 

Htmbnophyllum  capillacum  is  a  slender- 
growing  Filmy  Fern  with  much  the  aspect  of 
our  native  H.  tunbridgense,  but  is  quite  distinct 
from  it.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  in  cultivation, 
but  it  would  make  a  pleasing  addition  to  a  collec- 
tion.    It  is  peculiar  to  the  island. 

Lastrea  Napoleonis. — In  this  we  have  a  dis- 
tinct and  handsome  form  of  the  Buckler  Fern, 
and  it  is  peculiar  to  this  famous  island.  The  fronds 
are  deltoid  in  outline,  from  a  foot  to  18  inches 
high,  and  G  inches  to  8  inches  across;  the  bases  of 
the  stems  furnished  with  large  pale  brown  chaffy 
scales  and  hairs  :  the  pinnules  on  the  lower  pair  of 
pinna;  are  much  the  longest,  and  form  a  distinct 
feature  in  the  plant ;  all  the  segments  are  somewhat 
blunt  and  toothed,  upper  side  of  frond  bright  green, 
the  under  side  and  the  sori  tinged  with  red.  This 
species  was  introduced  to  commerce  by  the  Messrs. 
Jackson,  of  Kingston,  but  has  never  becomip  plen- 
tiful. 

Lastrea  patens. — A  somewhat  common-looking 
Fern  very  much  resembling  Nephrodium  molle. 
The  fronds  axe  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  long,  and  from 
6  inches  to  0  inches  broad.  It  will  grow  anywhere. 
This  plant  is  also  distributed  throughout  Tropical 
America,  and  is  also  found  at  the  Cape. 

Lastrea  coonata  is  a  fine  bold-growing  plant, 
nearly  allied  to  L.  Napoleonis,  and,  like  it,  is  pecu- 
liar to  St.  Helena.  It  is  robust  in  habit,  producing 
fronds  some  3  feet  or  more  high.  These  are  some- 
what triangular-ovate  in  outline  and  coriaceous  in 
texture.     It  is  by  no  means  plentiful  in  cultivation. 

Microstaphyla  bifuecata. — This  is  the  Adian- 
tum  furcatum  of  Linnaius,  and  the  Acrostichum 
bifurcatum  of  Swartz.  It  is  found  in  no  other  part 
of  the  world,  and  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  Ferns 
I  know.  I  have  frequently  received  masses  of 
plants,  but  never  kept  them  alive  very  long.  I  con- 
fess to  having  killed 'them  by  keeping  them  in  far 
too  hot  and  close  an  atmosphere.  The  infertile 
fronds  are  from  3  inches  to  G  inches  long,  frequently 
forked  in  the  manner  of  a  stag's  horn,  whilst  the 
fertile  ones  are  nearly  entire,  but  a  reference  to  our 
illustration  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  this  curious 
and  most  interesting  plant.  I  believe  this  Fern 
will  be  found  to  thrive  best  in  stony  soil  mixed  with 
limestone. 

Phegopteris  DIANJ3,  Otherwise  known  as  Poly- 
podium  molle. — This  is  a  large  and  extremely 
handsome  species  first  introduced  to  cultivation  by 
Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  and  is  another  of  the 
Ferns  peculiar  to  the  island.  The  rhizome  is  densely 
clothed  with  large  light  brown  chaffy  scales,  which 
are  continued  up  the  stem  and  rachis ;  fronds  arch- 
ing, from  2  feet  to  3  feet  long,  and  from  1  foot  to 
18  inches  broad  ;  pinna;  upwards  of  6  inches  long, 
and  about  3  inches  across.  An  extremely  orna- 
mental Fern  of  quite  a  distinct  aspect.  It  thrives 
best  in  strong,  stiff  soil. 

Plbopeltis  lanceolata. — The  fronds  of  this 
species  are  about  1  foot  long,  simple,  tapering  at 
each  end,  and  coriaceous  in  texture,  deep  green 
above,  furnished  with  a  few  scattered  peltate  scales  ; 
beneath,  however,  they  are  more  thickly  coated. 
It  appears  to  be  widely  distributed  in  tropical 
countries. 
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Pteris  palbacea.  — This  species  I  have  never 
seen  in  good  character.  It  is  said  to  be  found 
almost  at  the  top  of  Diana's  Peak,  and  would  form" 
a  valuable  addition  to  a  collection  of  greenhouse 
Ferns,  from  its  umbrella-like  form,  as  the  fronds 
— which  are  supported  upon  long  chestnut-brown 
stems — are  nearly  as  broad  as  they  are  long.  It  is 
peculiar  to  the  island. 

POLTPODIUM  KUGULOSUM. — This  is  a  handsome 
plant,  with  a  stout,  creeping,  scaly  rhizome  ;  fronds 
somewhat  distant  and  triangular  in  outline,  from 
1  foot  to  8  feet  in  length,  intense  deep  green  ;  sori 
oftentimes  very  abundant.  It  thrives  well  in 
a  basket,  and  also  forms  a  handsome  specimen 
planted  out  in  a  rather  elevated  position,  but 
should  not  be  planted  on  the  ground-level.  This 
species  appears  to  be  very  variable,  and  is  vridely 
distributed. 

Flower  Garden. 

THE  LANCE-LEAVED  TICKSEED. 

(coreopsis  lanoeolata.) 
This  is  the  best  member  of  a  large  genus  over- 
flowing with  inferior  things,  and  supplying  very 
few  that  deserve  recognition  as  garden  peren- 
nials. A  border  witliout  C.  lanceolata  is  not 
complete  ;  it  lack-s  a  plant  capable  of  making  a 
profuse  display  of  a  rich  yellow  colour  at  a 
season  when  gaudy  tints  are  disappearing  and 
the  garden   shows    an    aspect   of    decay.     Al- 


care  is  the  one  great  requisite.  There  is  another 
place  besides  the  border  that  might  be  allotted 
to  C.  lanceolata,  and  that  is  the  rockery,  espe- 
cially where  this  approaches  the  size  of  the  one, 
for  instance,  at  Kew.  In  such  arrangements  as 
this  there  are  wide  ledges,  huge  tree  stumps, 
Moss-covered  boulders,  and  sheltered  bays, 
where  plants  can  have  conditions  as  natural 
as  it  is  able  to  give  them  when  under  cultiva- 
tion. Plant  the  Coreopsis  on  the  higher  tiers, 
in  odd  corners,  that  break  in  on  the  view,  as 
there  the  gorgeous  blossoms  will  not  be  hid- 
den by  rampant  growth.  There  is  another 
thing  that  tends  to  make  the  Coreopsis  popular, 
and  that  is  the  value  of  the  star-like  flowers 
when  cut.  They  are  borne  on  slender,  but 
rather  stiff  stems,  and  may  be  arranged  lightly 
in  vases  with  excellent  effect.  The  engraving 
accompanying  these  notes  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  usefulness  of  Coreopsis  flowers  in  common 
vases,  as,  unlike  many  of  the  blooms  of  hardy 
autumn-flowering  perennials,  they  are  of  medium 
size,  and  therefore  not  lumpy  or  rough.  A 
coloured  plate  of  this  appeared  in  The  Garden, 
Nov.  29,  1884  (p.  4.60).  E.  C. 


LIFTING  GLADIOLI. 
"  Delta  "  in  his  interesting  article  on  Gladioli  in 
The  Garden,  Dec.  24  (p.  583),  doubts  the  wisdom 
of  leaving  the  corms  in  the  ground  so  late  as  the 


The  Liuoe-loaved  Tiokseed  (Coreopsis  lanceolata). 


though  old,  it  is  excluded  from  many  places 
where  it  ought  to  be  welcomed  as  an  in- 
dispensable hardy  flower.  It  grows  about 
2  feet  in  height,  in  some  specially  favourable 
situations  rising  as  much  as  4  feet,  and  such 
a  specimen,  when  well  clothed  with  the  un- 
divided leaves  of  cheerful  green  and  smothered 
with  flowers,  is  at  once  striking  and  ornamen- 
tal. Few  plant.s  are  more  easily  grown,  and 
to  succeed  well  with  it  a  light,  well-drained 
soil,  together  with  a  sunny  position,  are  essen- 
tial conditions,  as  cold,  clayey  ground  it  dislikes. 
It  often  commences  to  bloom  in  July,  and,  by 
.  removing  the  flowers  as  they  fade,  a  succession 
is  maintained  until  far  into  the  autumn,  as  the 
plant  is  not  unnecessarily  weakened.  As  in  the 
case  of  most  hardy  perennials,  it  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  increase  the  stock.  Lift  the  roots  carefully, 
divide  or  pull  them  in  moderate-sized  pieces,  and 
plant  in  ordinary  well-prepared  soil.  They  will 
soon  become  established  if  the  dividing  process  is 
properly  performed.  Many  recklessly  chop  and 
hack  the  roots  with  a  spade,  and  then  feel  hurt 
that  the  plants  never  do  so  well  afterwards.  In 
all  things,  especially  in  such  bold  surgery  as  this. 


,  end  of  November,  and  as  he  kindly  refers  to  the 
system  practised  here,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few 
;  remarks  on  the  subject. 

'      The  best  time  for  lifting  here  is  determined  by 

the  season  and  state  of  the  plants,  and  is  not  a 

question  of  any  particular  week  or  even  month,  but 

depends  entirely  on  the   weather  during  October 

and  November  as  to  whether  the  frosts  have  been 

severe  enough  to   kill  the  foliage,  which  even  on 

plants  which   may  have  bloomed  as  early  as  the 

beginning  of    August    keeps    in    a  comparatively 

green  state  into  December,  should  no  severe  frosts 

come  in  the  interval  to  destroy  the  same.     From 

[  this  it  will  be  obvious  to  anyone  acquainted  with  a 

!  plant  like  the  Gladiolus  that  the  longer  the  plant 

1  is  allowed  to  grow  the  greater  the  chances  of  per- 

j  feet  maturation  of  the  new  corms,  a  most  impor- 

',  tant  point  in  their  successful  cultivation.    There  is 

1  no  fear  whatever  of  any  second  growth  taking  place 

1  so  long  as  the  foliage  remains  in  a  comparatively 

1  fresh  state.   Some  varieties,  especially  those  making 

comparatively  small  corms,  naturally  make  very  large 

fleshy  roots.     Phtebus,  Meyerbeer,  and  Benvenuto 

may  be  instanced  as  examples  of  this  type,  and, 

unless  very  closely  examined,   it  is  a  very  easy 

I  matter  to  mistake  the  root-growth  thrown  out  in 

July  and  August  (from  the  newly-formed  corms^ 


for  a  second  growth,  as  the  roots  of  this  type  are 
always  large  and  fleshy,  no  matter  when  lifted. 
Those  who  may  have  noted  the  growth  of  the 
corms  from  their  earliest  stages  know  that  first  of 
all  the  old  corm  throws  out  roots  which  sustain  the 
plant  in  its  early  stages  of  growth ;  then,  as  growth 
proceeds  and  the  new  corm  forms  on  the  top,  by 
far  the  most  roots,  which  are  no  doubt  the  mainstay 
of  the  plant  in  its  later  stages  of  blooming  and 
maturation,  are  thrown  out  from  this. 

Like  "Delta,"  we  have  been  a  little  concerned 
should  severe  frost  make  its  appearance  previous  to 
lifting  any  late-growing  kinds,  and  have,  like  him, 
taken  the  precaution  to  cover  with  litter,  though, 
perhaps,  altogether  unnecessary,  as  we  had  ample 
proof  last  winter  that  Gladioli  are  quite  hardy  in 
the  dry,  calcareous  soils  of  the  eastern  counties. 
The  corms  in  a  bed  in  a  neighbouring  garden  left 
undisturbed  passed  through  the  last  severe  winter 
and  pushed  up  with  great  vigour  in  the  spring, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  the  dry,  hot  weather  set- 
ting in,  looked  quite  as  promising  as  the  spring- 
planted  corms,  but  their  later  stages  of  growth  were 
not  equal  to  the  others,  possibly  feeling  the  want  of 
proper  division  in  spring  and  the  deeply  worked 
fresh  soil  of  the  spring-planted  corms.  From  this 
it  may  be  inferred  that  to  leave  choice  varieties  in 
the  ground  all  winter  is  a  mistake.  As  further 
proof  of  hardiness,  numbers  come  up  here  the 
following  spring  on  the  ground  where  the  previous 
year's  seedling  plants  have  been  grown,  where, 
owing  to  their  being  grown  thickly,  some  are  missed 
at  lifting  time.  Here,  again,  are  further  proofs 
that  no  second  growth  commences  even  so  late  as 
the  early  part  of  February,  as  I  have  examined 
numbers  of  corms  when  the  ground  has  been  dug 
over  and  found  them  even  more  dormant  than 
the  dry-stored  conns,  the  coldness  of  the  ground 
during  December  and  January  preventing  any 
activity  in  this  direction.  This  is  even  so  with  the 
moderate-sized  seedling  corms,  which  have  a  greater 
tendency  than  any  to  break  into  early  growth. 

These  notes  have  reference  entirely  to  the  ganda- 
vensis  hybrids  ;  with  some  of  the  earlier-blooming 
species  and  hybrids  of  the  ramosus  section  the  case 
is  altogether  different ;  these,  being  early  bloomers, 
mature  when  the  ground  is  in  its  warmest  con- 
dition, and  if  left  in  the  soil  second  root  growth 
commences  at  once — in  fact,  many  of  these  scarcely 
appear  to  have  a  resting  period  at  all  when  in  con- 
tact with  sufficient  warmth  and  moisture. 

There  is  an  important  matter  connected  with  the 
subject,  that  is,  our  culture  is  carried  on  in  a  part 
of  England  where  the  maximum  of  sunshine  and 
the  minimum  of  rain  prevail,  the  annual  average 
fall  of  the  latter  being  only  about  20  Inches,  and  on 
soil  both  naturally  and  artificially  well  drained. 
Whether  in  districts  with  double  the  rainfall  men- 
tioned and  in  soils  abounding  in  humus  it  would  be 
wise  to  defer  the  lifting  so  late  as  November  is 
open  to  doubt,  but  that  it  suits  the  conditions  here 
we  have  ample  proof  from  the  fact  that  we  never 
fail  to  lift  double  the  bulk  of  healthy  corms  in  the 
autumn  to  what  were  planted  the  previous  spring, 
the  plants  of  some  of  the  taller  growing  kinds  in 
favourable  seasons  often  reaching  a  height  of  nearly 
()  feet. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  Gladioli  growers  who  will 
be  disinclined  to  agree  with  "  Delta  "  that  the  past 
season  has  been  a  favourable  one  for  harvesting  a 
good  crop  of  healthy  corms,  although  there  may 
be  differences  of  opinion  as  regards  the  blooming 
period,  the  great  heat  and  drought  in  some  of  the 
hot  districts  during  the  month  of  August  being  too 
much  for  a  fine  development  of  spike.  The  fierce 
heat  here  on,  I  think,  the  4th  of  August  did  great 
harm  to  the  spikes  just  then  showing  out  of  the 
leaves— in  fact,  burnt  the  points  out  of  many,  and 
it  was  curious  to  note  these,  when  blooming  about  a 
month  later  on,  to  find  that  in  many  instances  the 
top  buds  were  blind,  and  the  lower  buds  on  th'e 
same  spike,  not  then  piished  out  of  the  foliage  on 
the  date  named,  gave  flowers  of  full  size  and  good 
colour.  Then,  again,  some  of  the  dark  varieties 
well  exhibited  by  the  northern  growers,  and  gene- 
rally so  fine  in  colour  here,  were  pretty  much  the 
colour  of  brown  leather,  evidently  froip  the  same 
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cause,  as  a  few  late  spikes  of  these  blooming  in 
October  came  in  good  character. 

No  doubt  the  great  heat  in  August  had  much  to 
do  with  the  poor  competition  at  the  southern  shows, 
for  even  the  Gaillardias,  so  resplendent  in  tropical 
weather,  hung  their  heads  during  the  hot  period 
referred  to,  as  though  they  would  have  felt  happier 
in  a  cooler  atmosphere.  J.  Bdrhell. 

CavihrUhje, 

*,*  With  the  above  notes  Mr.  Burrell  sent  us 
some  large,  firm,  and  well-developed  corms,  show- 
ing how  well  the  soil  around  Cambridge  suits  this 
favourite  plant. — Ed. 


green  from  end  to  end  with  strong  plants,  all  of 
which  wUl  be  dibbled  out  during  the  month  of  March, 
thus  allowing  ample  time  for  the  development  of 
strong  growth  before  the  usual  summer  heat  occurs. 
It  is  of  little  consequence  if  few  or  none  bloom  the 
first  spring,  because  the  plants  become  so  very 
strong  the  following  winter,  blooming  early  and 
very  profusely.  If  the  white  Hellebore  is  rightly 
designated  Christmas  Rose,  the  Primrose  should  be 
termed  spring  Rose,  as  being  much  prettier  and 
more  applicable.  However,  there  is  not  much  in  a 
name,  and  a  Primrose  under  any  other  name  would 
still  be  lovely  when  in  bloom,  and  especially  so  the 
beautiful  garden  varieties.  A.  D. 


tions.  It  is  said  to  excel  that  old  favourite  C.  B. 
Admiral  Curzon  in  brilliancy  of  colour.  As  it  is  now 
being  distributed,  ample  opportunities  will  be  afforded 
for  testing  it  during  the  coming  summer. — R.  D. 


HARDY  PRIMROSES. 
What   is  the  derivation    of  the  term   Primrose? 
Does  it  mean  primitive  or  original  Rose,  or  does  it 
mean  prime  or  best  Rose?     The  appellation  of  Rose 
to  so  many  flowers  in  no  way  associated  with  the 
true  Rose  of  gardens  seems  to  be  as  anomalous  as  is 
the  frequent  appellation  of  the  Lily  to  flowers  which 
have  no  affinity  with  the  true  Lily.    The  Primrose 
enjoys  one  privilege  denied  to  the  queen  of  flowers: 
it   blooms  naturally  far  earlier  in   the  year,  and 
during    favourable  winters    will    even    flower    all 
through  the  cold  season.     What  remarkable  recu- 
perative powers  Primroses  have  the  recent  season 
has  fully  shown.     So  recently  as  August  last  the 
plants  bore  a  miserable,  withered  aspect,  not  even  a 
green  leaf,  whilst  smothered  with  thrlps.     Practi- 
cally perennial   or  evergreen,  it  would  hardly  be 
imagined  that  the  plants  could  recover  from  the 
combined  attacks  of  heat,  drought,  and  insects.  Too 
often  we  see  plants  under  such  conditions  succumb 
to   the  evils  named,  but   Primroses,  this  year  at 
least,  would  not  be  killed.     Many  hundreds  of  plants 
that  looked  quite  dead  two  or  three  months  ago 
have  now  developed  luxuriant  leafage,  and  are  posi- 
tively showing  bloom.     Of  old-established  plants 
I  do  not  think  the  drought  has  killed  a  dozen,  but 
some  young  ones  planted  out  in   the  spring  have 
suffered  a  little,  because  less  deeply  rooted.     Al- 
though the  period  of  drought  was  severe  and  un- 
usually prolonged,  I  rather  attribute  the  comparative 
immunity  from  harm  to  the  plants  to  the  lateness 
of  the  spring  and  the  heavy  rains  of  the  end  of 
August,  which  cooled  the  soil.     But  for  that  most 
acceptable  rainfall  we  might  have  found  Primroses, 
and  indeed  many  other  spring  plants,  greatly  in- 
jured, as  considerable  drought  followed  for  some 
weeks  later. 

There  are  two  seasons  in  the  year  for  transplant- 
ing Primroses ;  the  best,  for  old  plants  lifted  and 
carefully  divided  first,  if  found  desirable,  is  during 
the  early  winter,  after  good  leafage  has  been  formed ; 
and  the  next  in  the  spring  after  the  blooming  period. 
Plants  now  di\'ided  and  replanted,  if  they  have  plenty 
of  leaves,  soon  form  roots,  and  the  plants  get 
fresh  hold  of  the  soil.  In  the  spring,  however,  after 
blooming,  plants  may  be  more  thoroughly  divided, 
even  to  the  making  of  single  crowns  ;  indeed  it  is 
well  then  to  remove  all  the  old  roots  and  trust  only 
to  the  new  roots  which  come  out  from  the  base  of 
each  crown.  All  these  crowns  dibbled  up  into 
good  soil  soon  get  established,  and  if  kept  well 
shaded  and  watered  make  line  plants  during  the 
summer.  Some  shelter  from  strong  sunshine  and 
frequent  sprinklings  during  the  summer  are  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  young  plants  thus  propagated. 
Old  plants  deeply  rooted,  1  find,  in  stiff  soils  with- 
stand heat  and  drought  well,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  dry  summer  will  seriously  affect  plants  of 
any  age  when  growing  in  a  shallow  soil.  The  rais- 
ing from  seed  of  a  batch  of  plants  annually  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  easy  matter.  Strong  seedling  plants 
when  well  established  withstand  the  severities  of 
seasons,  whether  hot  or  cold,  much  more  readily, 
than  divided  plants,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
hardy  Primroses  should  not  be  abundant  in  all  gar- 
dens. Whilst  some  prefer  to  sow  seed  in  the  spring, 
I  adbtre  to  my  old  plan  of  sowing  almost  as  soon  as 
the  seed  is  gathered,  simply  allowing  it  to  first 
become  thoroughly  ripened.  Last  summer  I  sowed 
the  seeds  at  the  end  of  .laly  in  a  narrow  north  border 
and  on  fine  soil.  Of  course  constant  waterings  were 
needful  for  some  time  to  induce  the  seed  to  germi- 
nate freely,  but  it  did  so,  and  the  entire  border  is 


Ealalia  japonica  variegata. — In  the  article 
on  this  useful  plant  in  Thb  Garden,  December  31 
(p.  599),  the  two  varieties  appear  to  be  confused. 
E.  j.  variegata  is  distinctly  striped  lengthwise  of 
the  leaves  with  white,  while  E.  j.  zebrina  has  bands 
of  straw  colour  across  the  leaves,  a  curious  and 
distinct  form  of  variegation.  Both  varieties  are 
very  pretty,  but  I  should  give  the  preference  to  the 
first-named.  Although  quite  hardy  this  is  well 
worthy  of  pot  culture,  and  when  grown  in  a  little 
warmth  the  leaves  becomes  more  elongated  and  are 
gracefully  recurved.  It  forms  a  very  effective  object 
either  for  table  decoration  or  for  the  conservatory, 
and  can  often  be  used  when  more  tender  plants 
would  be  damaged  by  cold.  A  good  stock  may 
easily  be  obtained,  as  the  plants  may  be  readily 
increased  by  division.  I  may  add  that  the  green 
form  is  also  a  useful  plant,  especially  where  large 
conservatories  have  to  be  filled,  the  deep  green 
foliage  forming  a  good  background  for  choicer 
subjects ;  the  inflorescence  is  also  very  attractive. 
The  green  form  may  be  obtained  from  seed,  seed- 
lings forming  prettier  specimens  than  those  obtained 
by  division. — A. 

Hardiness  of  Gladioli  corms.— At  page  583 
of  The  Gabden  "Delta"  says,  that  "bulbs  came 
up  in  a  part  of  my  Rose  garden  where  I  had  not 
planted  Gladioli  for  ten  years  or  more,  yet  when 
one  attempted  to  leave  some  in  the  ground  to  see 
what  they  would  do  it  was  a  miserable  failure." 
This  is  just  my  experience.  Fifteen  years  ago  I 
made  my  first  sowing  of  Gladioli  seed  in  the  open, 
and  ever  since  then  on  that  particular  piece  of 
ground  a  good  many  plants  come  up  every  year, 
and  some  flower  as  strongly  as  those  which  are 
taken  up  and  stored  through  the  winter  and  other- 
wise well  cared  for.  I  do  not  crop  the  ground,  and 
do  nothing  to  it  except  to  stir  up  the  surface  once 
during  the  winter.  Strong  plants  also  appear  in 
other  parts  of  the  garden  where  Gladioli  have  been 
planted  at  different  times,  and  they  flower  well,  but 
if  I  leave  out  during  the  winter  any  bulbs  that  I 
have  planted,  they  invariably  die.  What  is  remark- 
able is  that  the  self-sown  bulbs  of  the  choicest 
kinds  are  as  hardy  when  left  in  the  ground  as  the 
commoner  sorts. — J.  C.  C. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 
Ripened    Daffodil    bulbs. —  Would   some    of 


your  readers  mention  the  periods  at  which  they  plant 
tlieir  bulbs  for  market  forcing,  the  sorts  they  grow 
for  cut  flowers  in  (juantity,  and  what  advantages  are 
obtained  by  the  importing  of  foreign  bulbs  above  what 
can  be  gi'own  in  the  south  of  Ireland  or  England  ? — ■ 
W.  B.  H. 

Narcissus  palliduB  praecox  is  in  full  bloom 
now  with  me  (Dec.  2.")),  and  Ard-Righ,  or  Irish  King, 
neck  and  neck  with  it.  The  one  Irish  grown  and 
naturalised  for  centuries,  the  other  fresh  imported 
bullis  from  the  south  of  France.  1  wish  we  could 
grow  our  own  Roman  Hyacinths.  Probably  we  could 
in  the  Clonakilty  sand  deposits.  Certainly  the  island 
of  Clonakilty  would  grow  all  sorts  of  bulbs  to  per- 
fection, and  our  winters  are  so  mild,  a  reguljir  green 
Christmas  just  now.  Daffodils  in  the  open  (Ard- 
Righ  :  this  is  to  be  the  name,  I  suppose)  will  flower 
to  perfection  tlio  first  week  in  February,  as  usual. — 
VV.  ii.  Haktlanii,  Corl:. 

Carnation  S.  B.  Robert  Houlgrave.— It  is 

soldr)m  :l  ('Hrnatinn  shows  such  a  distinct  cluiract^r  of 
growth  :is  docs  Mr.  Samuel  IJarlow's  new  introduction 
under  this  name.  It  has  a  peculiarly  close,  wiry,  and 
somewhat  pendent  habit  of  growth,  and  it  can  be 
readily  picked  out  among  a  number  of  other  Carna- 


Chrysanthemums. 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM.* 
As  the  Rose  is  considered  to  be  the  queen  of 
summer  flowers,  in  like  manner  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum may  be  called  the  queen  of  autumn  flowers, 
no  plant  having  made  such  rapid  progress  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  Chinese,  or  incurved  sec- 
tion was  introduced  from  China  somewhere  about 
the  year  1764,  but  it  seems  to  have  found  little 
favour  until  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
and  now  nearly  every  town  holds  its  annual  ex- 
hibition. As  a  mark  of  its  increasing  popularity, 
mention  may  be  made  of  this  year's  Portsmouth 
show,  where  during  the  last  three  hours  on  the 
second  day  no  less  than  8109  visitors  paid,  for  ad- 
mission, and  this  is  no  exception,  for  wherever  good 
exhibits  are  brought  together,  the  show  is  generally 
well  patronised.  The  later  introductions  from  Japan 
have  had  much  to  do  with  this,  as  they  have  such  a 
striking  appearance  either  on  the  plant  or  when  cut. 
Their  diversity  of  form  and  richness  of  colour  make 
them  most  welcome  during  the  dull  months  of  No- 
vember and  December.  As  they  are  so  easily  grown, 
anyone  possessing  a  small  garden  might  have  a 
rich  display  in  the  autumn,  and  Chrysanthemum 
growing,  when  once  taken  in  hand,  will  not  be  readily 
given  up. 

I  will  now  give  what  I  believe  to  be  the  best 
mode  of  cultivation,  and,  first  of  all,  I  will  deal 
with  plants  grown  for  large  flowers.     From  the 
middle  of  December  to  the  first  week  in  January  I 
consider  to  be  the  Ijest  time  to  propagate.   As  there 
are   so   many  varieties  cultivated,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  beginner  to  make  a  selection  of  the  best  and 
most  popular  sorts  before  starting,  which  is  easily 
done  by  noting  down  at  the  exhibitions  varieties  most 
frequently  staged  by  the  successful  competitors.     I 
would  advise   growing   only  a  limited  number  of 
sorts  according  to  requirements,  two  or  three  each 
of  the  best  rather  than  a  number  of  uncertain  and 
unsatisfactory  varieties.  I  have  tried  several  methods 
of  striking,  but  have  found  the  safest  and  best  way 
is  to  set  apart  a  light  or  two   of  a  pit  divided 
by  a  temporary  wooden  partition,  with  hot-water 
pipes  running  through,  and  filled  with  sifted  coal 
ashes  as  near  to  the  glass  as  the  pots  will  allow.     I 
very  much  object  to  a  cold  frame,  although  I  am 
aware  that  a  great  many  growers  propagate  in  this 
way,  for  the  reason  that,  owing  to  the  bad  weather 
we  are  likely  to  get  at  this  season,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  shut  up  and  covered  perhaps  for  weeks  to- 
gether ;  hence  the  cuttings  must  suffer  from  damp, 
mildew,  &c.,  and  at  the  same  time  remain  in  an  al- 
most dormant  condition.     To  obtain  satisfactory  re- 
sults the  plants  should  be  kept  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion from  the  time  the  cuttings  are  put  in  until  the 
flowering  season  comes  round.     The  soil  used  for 
striking  should  consist  of  two  parts  light  fibrous 
loam,  two  parts  leaf-mould,  with  a  good  addition  of 
sharp  silver  sand,  using  3-inch  pots,  with  a  little 
Moss  or  rough  loam  placed  over  the  drainage  to 
keep  it  clean  and  sweet.     Fill  the  pots  moderately 
firm,  and  place  a  little  silver  sand  over  the  top ; 
insert  four  cuttings  in  each  pot ;  these  at  all  times 
should  be  clean-cut  and  not  rooted  suckers,  choosing 
the  strongest  and  most  sturdy.     Label   carefully, 
water,  and  place  them  in  the  pit  already  prepared. 
For  a  few  weeks  they  will  require  very  little  atten- 
tion, except  a  sprinkling  overhead  on  bright  morn- 
ings. Some  sorts  will  be  found  to  root  much  quicker 
than   others.    They  should  be  taken  out  as  they 
commence  starting  into  growth  and  placed  either 
in  a  cold  frame  or  on  a  light,  airy  shelf   in  the 
greenhouse. 

The  whole  stock  should  be  ready  for  potting  into 
3-inch  pots  by  the  end  of  January  or  the  first 
week  in  February.     Arrange  them  in  a  cold  frame 


*  A  p:iper  read  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  The  (iarjens, 
Aldcnham  House,  Elstree,  at  the  meeting  of  the  St. 
Albans  Horticultural  Society. 
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facing  south  on  a  bed  of  coal  ashes.  Soil  for  this 
potting  should  be  the  same  as  before  ad?ised  ; 
thoroughly  waterio  and  keep  close  for  a  few  days, 
taking  care  to'  protect  them  from  frost.  Give  air 
freely  as  they  commence  to  grow,  and  remove  the 
lights  on  favourable  occasions  during  the  day.  No- 
thing tends  to  strengthen  and  keep  them  in  good 
health  when  ia  a  young  state  like  fresh  air.  By 
the  last  week  in  March  the  plants  will  be  ready  for 
potting  into  6-inch  pots.  The  soil  should  now  con- 
sist of  two  parts  of  good  fibrous  loam,  one  part 
well  decayed  horse  or  cow  manure,  one  part  leaf- 
mould  with  a  good  addition  of  coarse  sand,  and  a 
few  half-inch  bones  placed  over  the  drainage.  Place 
a  neat  stake  to  each  plant  and  return  them  to  the 
cold  frame,  treating  them  as  before  mentioned.  At 
the  end  of  April,  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  move 
them  outside  to  a  sheltered  position ;  the  foot  of 
a  south  wall  or  fence  will  suit  them  admirably. 
Let  them  stand  clear  of  each  other  on  slates  or 
boards  to  keep  the  drainage  perfect.  The  final 
potting  should  be  made  the  first  or  second  week  in 
June.  I  should  recommend  8-inoh  pots,  as  these 
are  large  enough  for  all  kinds,  although  a  few  of  the 
strongest-growing  kinds  may  be  put  into  10-inch 
pots.  The  compost  for  this  potting  should  be  three 
parts  good  loam,  one  part  decayed  manure,  with  a 
good  addition  of  bone-meal.  Drain  well,  using  a 
thin  layer  of  fibre  taken  from  the  loam  over  the 
drainage,  which  should  be  clean  crocks  and  half- 
inch  bones.  If  the  soil  is  in  good  order  it  is 
impossible  to  pot  too  firmly.  Secure  the  stems 
firmly  to  a  stake,  and  place  the  plants  where  they 
are  to  remain  for  the  summer  months.  The  most 
suitable  and  convenient  place  is  an  0]ien,  airy 
position  by  the  side  of  a  walk,  where  the  plants 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  during  the  whole 
day.  If  neatly  arranged  and  kept  tied  they  are  far 
from  being  unsightly.  Make  secure  against  the 
wind,  which  is  best  done  by  driving  in  strong  stakes 
a  short  distance  apart,  and  straining  wire  or  strong 
string  to  fix  the  plants  to.  Syringe  freely  every  fine 
afternoon.  As  the  plants  advance  in  growth  and  the 
pots  become  full  of  roots,  manure  water  must  be 
applied  at  every  other  watering.  Attend  to  thinning 
out  the  shoots,  allowing  but  three  or  four  to  a  plant, 
according  to  its  strength  and  the  variety. 

Taking  the  buds  is  a  source  of  great  anxiety  even 
to  the  most  experienced  cultivators,  as  sorts  differ 
so  much  as  to  the  time  it  takes  them  to  expand. 
Experience  alone  can  only  make  one  perfect  in  this. 
But  generally  for  those  that  are  required  about  the 
middle  of  November,  I  have  always  found  from  the 
last  week  in  August  to  the  second  in  September  the 
best  time.  From  three  to  six  flowers  only  to  be 
left  if  extra  large  blooms  are  desired,  and  the 
central  bud  always  kept.  Disbudding  should  be 
performed  by  a  steady  hand  and  keen  eye.  A 
small  pointed  stick  is  what  I  use,  taking  the  buds 
away  when  they  are  large  enough,  exercising  great 
care  not  to  damage  the  remaining  bud.  By  the 
.first  week  in  October  all  should  be  safely  housed. 
When  first  taken  in,  allow  them  as  much  room  and 
air  as  possible ;  watering,  when  required,  always  to 
be  done  in  the  morning.  A  little  fire-heat  in  damp, 
cold  weather  will  greatly  help  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  flowers,  particularly  those  of  the  Japanese 
section,  and  a  little  top  ventilation  will  act  as  a 
preventive  against  the  damping  off  of  the  petals, 
which  often  disfigures  large,  massive  flowers. 

The  dwarfing  or  cutting-down  system,  which 
in  some  localities  is  practised  rather  largely,  is 
useful  for  some  purposes,  especially  where  dwarf 
plants  are  desirable,  but  from  my  own  experience 
I  do  not  advocate  the  principle,  for  the  reason 
that  the  blooms  lack  depth  and  fine  finish. 
They  should  be  grown  on  in  the  usual  way  till 
the  commencement  of  June,  then  cut  back  to 
within  i  inches  of  the  pot.  After  this  keep  them 
moderately  dry  until  they  begin  to  break ;  thin  out 
the  shoots,  leaving  three  or  four  of  the  strongest, 
and  treat  in  the  usual  way. 

DwAEF-TKAiNED  SFECIMENS.  —  The  principal 
points  to  be  aimed  at  are  flowers  of  fine  quality 
and  good  foliage.  Strong  plants  should  be 
selected  early  in  February,  and  placed  near  the 
glass    in   a   growing    temperature.      When    about 


I)  inches  high,  the  points  should  be  pinched  out  and 
the  plants  shifted  into  O-inch  pots  when  com- 
mencing to  break.  When  they  are  established, 
they  may  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame,  and  when  the 
shoots  are  long  enough  training  should  be  com- 
menced. Fix  a  wire  under  the  rim  of  the  pot, 
gently  pulling  down  the  shoots  until  they  are  in  the 
required  position.  Admit  air  on  all  favourable 
occasions,  syringing  the  plants  early  in  the  after- 
noon. When  required,  pot  into  s-inch  pots,  and 
attend  to  the  tying  down  of  the  shoots  as  before. 
Harden  ofiE  the  plants,  so  as  to  fit  them  to  stand 
out  of  doors  early  in  May,  selecting  a  sheltered,  but 
light  position.  Should  the  weather  be  frosty,  they 
must  be  protected  by  light  canvas.  By  the  second 
week  in  June  they  should  be  shifted  finally  into 
12-inch  pots.  Stand  them  on  slates  a  good  distance 
apart.  A  wire  hoop,  painted  green,  placed  round 
them  ()  inches  from  the  pot,  is  the  best  means  of 
training  the  shoots.  On  all  fine  days  syringe  in 
the  morning  and  again  in  the  evening.  Stopping 
the  shoots  should  be  discontinued  by  the  first  week 
in  July,  or  poor  flowers  will  be  the  result ;  if  left 
later,  the  plants  should  be  placed  under  glass  about 
the  same  period  as  previously  mentioned.  They 
should  also  be  staked  before  the  flowers  are  too  far 
expanded. 

The  above  remarks,  in  aU  cases,  apply  to  the 
large-flowering  sections,  viz.,  incurved,  Japanese, 
reflexed,  and  Anemone-flowered. 

Pompons  for  pine  flowers  are  best  struck  in 
February,  and  stopped  once  or  twice  during  the 
spring.  Disbudding  must  not  be  practised  to  such 
a  large  extent  as  in  the  case  of  large-flowering  sorts, 
but  a  moderate  thinning  out  of  the  buds  will 
always  repay. 

Manure  water. — Many  kinds  have  been  re- 
commended, but  I  have  found  none  to  suit  them  so 
well  as  the  following :  In  a  large  tub  or  cistern  place 
one  bushel  of  soot  tied  securely  in  a  thin  bag  and 
one  barrowful  each  of  fresh  cow  and  horse  manure; 
fill  with  soft  water.  Stir  the  whole  well  up  before 
using,  and  strain  through  a  half -inch  sieve;  dilute 
to  the  colour  of  weak  tea.  Occasionally  give  them 
a  change  of  weak  guano  water. 

The  diseases  and  enemies  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
in  some  seasons  are  very  numerous,  and  the  past 
season  has  been  by  no  means  an  exception.  I  have 
always  noticed  that  there  are  more  blind  and  de- 
formed buds  after  a  long  spell  of  hot,  dry  weather. 
Mildew  is  sure  to  make  its  appearance,  notably  so 
on  some  varieties  more  than  others;  as  a  preventive, 
dust  occasionally  with  sulphur.  When  the  plants 
are  young  the  green  aphis  is  often  very  trouble- 
some, attacking  the  points  of  the  shoots.  Strong 
tobacco  water  is  the  safest  and  best  remedy,  dipping 
the  plants  thoroughly,  and  syringing  two  hours 
after  with  soft,  warm  water.  Earwigs  are  also  a 
troublesome  pest  from  the  time  the  buds  begin  to 
form  until  the  flowers  expand.  These  must  be 
watched  for  night  and  morning;  Bean  stalks  cut 
into  lengths  of  about  (5  inches  and  placed  among 
the  plants  make  capital  traps.  Another  insect, 
commonly  known  as  the  jumper,  does  a  lot  of  mis- 
chief to  the  young  points  and  buds.  I  know  of  no 
remedy  for  this,  except  killing  with  the  thumb  and 
fino-er.  But  the  most  destructive  of  all  that  I  have 
niel  with  is  an  insect  which  in  its  young  state 
resembles  black  aphis,  becoming  a  light  green  later 
on.  At  this  stage  it  travels  round  the  shoots  very 
rapidly  when  disturbed,  and  when  fully  developed 
turns  to  a  soft  brown  fly.  I  know  of  no  remedy  for 
this,  except  citching  and  killing  it.  Dust  the 
points  occasionally  with  tobacco  powder  during  the 
season. 


Chrysanthemum?  from  suckers.— With 
reference  to  "J.  C.  B.'s"  inquiry  in  The  Garden 
(p.  575)  on  this  subject,  I  may  mention  that  for 
many  years  past  I  have  propagated  from  suckers  in 
place  of  cuttings.  I  believe  that  suckers  make  the 
earliest  and  best  plants.  This  being  so,  it  is  a 
decided  gain  to  increase  the  plants  that  way  ;  but, 
as  "J.  C.  B.''  knows,  there  are  so  many  of  the  best 
sorts  which  grow  so  late,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
even  cuttings  in  good  time.    That  was  my  reason 


for  adopting  the  cutting-down  system  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  suckers  or  cuttings  earlier.  I  am 
quite  sure  if  the  plan  is  fairly  tried  it  will  not  dis- 
appoint.— J.  C.  C. 

Sweet-scented    Chry/janthemums.  —  It     is 

gratifying  to  notice  that  this  subject  has  been  taken 
up,  as  if  the  Chrysanthemum  has  one  fault  it  is 
that  the  flowers  have  a  pungent,  unpleasant  odour 
that  prevents  them  being  used  so  much  as  they 
might  possibly  be  for  decorations,  a,  bouquets, 
button-holes,  &c.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  espe- 
cially notorious  in  this  respect,  but  we  have,  happily, 
a  few  that  rival  the  Violet  and  the  Primrose  in 
sweetness  and  delicacy  of  perfume.  Progne  is  a 
variety  famous  for  its  'Violet-like  fragrance,  and  if 
only  this  most  commendable  attribute  of  the  flower 
were  encouraged,  we  should  find  the  Chrysanthemum 
occupy  a  higher  position  than  it  does  even  now  in 
the  world  of  flowers.  By  all  means  develop  a  race 
of  sweet-scented  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  step 
that  the  Hull  Chrysanthemum  Society  has  taken  in 
this  direction,  I  hope,  will  be  followed  by  other 
societies,  as  it  is  only  by  offering  prizes  that  atten- 
tion can  be  practically  drawn  to  the  subject.  We 
are  always  striving  after  other  novelties,  so  here  is 
a  chance  for  the  hybridist,  as  we  certainly  want  the 
disagreeable  odour  characteristic  of  many  Chrysan- 
themum flowers  driven  out  and  something  better 
substituted.  Mr.  Burbidge,  in  his  excellent  article 
on  this  subject  in  The  Garden,  Dec.  31  (p.  liOCi). 
writes;  "But  all  Chrysanthemum  flowers  have  a 
rather  sweet  and  aromatic  smell."  Surely  this  is  a 
mistake— at  least,  I  have  found  things  very  diffe- 
rent.—E.  C. 

Mr.  Peter  Inchbald,  F.L.S.,  in  The  Garden, 

Deo.  17(p.551),referringtothecompetitionforsweet- 
scented  Chrysanthemums  at  the  Hull  show  this 
year,  states  that  "  the  prizes  were  awarded,  I  believe, 
by  the  committee."  The  duty  was  performed  by 
the  regularly  appointed  judges  to  the  show.  That 
some  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  have  a  sweet 
scent  is  beyond  doubt,  and  the  ex-Mayor  of  Hull, 
Mr.  J.  Leak,  being  desirous  of  encouraging  their 
cultivation,  offered  a  prize  for  them  at  the  last 
show  and  has  repeated  it  for  the  next  show.  Some 
of  my  friends  as  well  as  myself  having  grown 
flowers  for  this  competition,  I  can  with  certainty 
say  that  some  of  the  single  varieties  have  a  most 
delicate  perfume,  whilst  our  old  friends.  Dr.  Sharpe 
and  Progne,  are  in  this  respect  not  to  be  despised. 
I  hope  the  fact  of  the  Hull  Society  giving  prizes  for 
sweet-scented  Chrysanthemums  will  lead  others  to 
do  the  same,  and  thus  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
a  class  which  cannot  fail  to  become  popular.— 
E.  Harland. 

Varieties  cf  Chrysanthemums —It  is  well 
known  that  fashions  and  ideas  vary  with  regard  to 
flowers,  as  first  one  class  and  then  another  will  be- 
come far  more  popular  than  they  have  hitherto 
been,  and  in  many  cases  drop  back  again  to  much 
the  same  position  as  they  occupied  before.  Two 
years  ago  single-flowered  Dahlias  were  all  the  rage, 
while  they  have  now  already  lost  a  good  deal  of 
their  popularity,  and  two  of  the  most  fashionable 
among  florists'  flowers  just  now  are  the  tuberous 
Begonia  and  the  Chrysanthemum,  neither  of  which 
from  their  beauty,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum, the  time  at  which  it  flowers,  are  likely  to 
lose  their  hold  on  the  public.  One  agent  is,  how- 
ever, strongly  at  work  to  dethrone  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum from  its  popularity,  and  th.it  is,  the  practice 
of  issuing  such  enormous  lists  of  names  and  the 
sending  out  of  so  many  so-called  new  varieties.  I 
do  notlsnow  how  many  kinds  are  supposed  to  be  in 
cultivation,  but  when  one  firm  issues  a  catalogue  of 
1000  of  the  best  sorts,  it  is  evident  that  that 
number  is  much  exceeded,  and  the  question  arises, 
what  are  the  points  of  difference  between  some  of 
them  ?  A  perusal  of  the  names  of  those  that  are 
exhibited  at  the  principal  shows  will  reveal  the  fact 
that  they  are  limited  in  extent,  and  the  same  va- 
rieties crop  up  over  and  over  again.  In  addition  to 
those  that  are  shown,  there  are,  of  courfe,  some 
very  useful  kinds  that  do  not  fulfil  (he  requirements 
of  an  exhibition  flower,  and  consequently  are  seldom 
seen  in  public;  vet,  granted  all  Ibis  a  list  of  100 J 
varieties  might,  except  in  a  few  particular  cases,  be 
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reduced  to  one  quarter  of  that  number,  and  a  good 
and  representative  collection  could  readily  be  made. 
As  it  is,  one  gets  confused  with  such  an  array  of 
names,  and  although  some  of  the  new  varieties  are 
undoubted  acquisitions,  there  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  that  differ  so  slightly  from  the  older 
kinds  as  to  be  indistinguishable,  unless  by  close 
comparison,  and  consequently  where  one  is  grown 
the  other  is  not  required. — H.  P. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

W.  WILDSMITH. 

KITCHEN  GAKDEN  NOTES. 
Protection  of  vegetables. — Since  the  26th  ult. 
the  ground  has  been  frost-bound,  as  we  have  had 
from  10°  to  12°  of  frost  nightly;  fortunately  for  our 
work,  however,  there  has  been  no  snow,  and  there- 
fore whatever  required  shelter  has  been  given  it. 
Over  the  rows  of  Celery  a  moderately  thick  coating 
of  stable  litter,  with  the  short  manure  shaken  out, 
has  been  spread.  Celery  is  of  sufficient  hardiness 
to 'withstand  our  ordinary  winter  weather,  in  such  a 
dry  position  as  ours  is,  without  covering,  but  on  all 
damp,  low-lying  ground  and  stiff  soil  protection  is 
necessary,  and  though  ours  is  of  the  very  opposite 
description,  we  protect  for  safety,  because  the  plant 
is  in  such  large  demand  that  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose 
any  from  neglect  of  applying  protection.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  Broccoli.  Very  rarely  indeed  have 
we  occasion  to  shelter  by  reason  of  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  and  autumn  heeling  over,  as  is  so  general 
in  some  parts,  we  never  do.  Late  or  spring-heading 
kinds  are  for  the  most  part  so  hardy  that  protec- 
tion of  any  sort  is  unnecessary,  but  winter  varieties 
require  covering,  as  more  than  a  half-a-dozen  degrees 
of  frost  injure  the  flowers.  Our  invariable  rale  is 
to  closely  examine  the  plots  about  twice  a  week 
and  break  down  the  large  leaves  over  the  heads  of 
any  plants  that  are  turning  in,  and  this  covering  is 
now  supplemented  by  the  addition  of  strawy  litter 
over  the  entire  batch,  except  of  such  as  may  be 
ready  for  use,  and  these  are  lifted  and  kept  in  a 
frost-proof  shed  until  required.  Parsnips  still  in 
the  ground,  Jerusalem  Artichokes  and  young 
autumn-sown  Carrots  that  serve  as  new  Carrots 
have  all  been  given  a  light  coating  of  litter,  and  to 
Cauliflower  and  Lettuce  plants  that  are  being 
wintered  on  narrow  borders  sheltered  by  the  fruit 
tree  walls,  mat  coverings,  resting  on  hooped  sticks, 
have  been  applied.  Parsley,  Lettuce,  and  Endive  in 
cold  frames  have  also  to  be  kept  constantly  covered 
with  mats  in  severe  weather. 

Wheeling. — The  weather  has  been  perfect  for 
this  work,  and  a  rich  top-dressing  of  old  Vine 
border  soil  has  been  spread  over  Asparagus  plots 
and  over  the  short  manure  that  was  some  time  since 
placed  round  Gooseberries  and  Currants.  All 
manure  wheeling  required  for  mulching  of  Rasp- 
berries and  alleys  next  to  fruit  tree  walls,  besides 
soil  for  top-dressing  trees  that  require  such  help,  are 
now  complete,  and  once  again  the  principal  work  is 
in  the 

Manuee  yabd  and  forcing  ground. — Fresh 
linings  are  here  being  built  round  frames  containing 
Potatoes  and  Asparagus,  and  new  beds  made  up  on 
which  to  put  in  other  liatches  of  Asparagus,  and  for 
the  raising  of  seedlings  of  various  kinds,  such  as 
Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  and  Melons.  A  quantity  of 
fermentin<r  material  is  also  being  prepared  for  the 
renewal  of  Pine  beds,  this  consisting  of  one-third 
stable  litter  and  the  remainder  of  tree  leaves.  This 
is  thrown  loosely  together  and  turned  a  first  time 
over  after  an  interval  of  a  week,  and  the  process  is 
repeated  a  week  after  that,  when,  if  a  greater  per- 
centage of  leaves  than  is  here  mentioned  has  not 
been  used,  it  will  be  quite  safe  to  get  the  material 
into  the  Pine  ])its,  and  be  ready  for  the  plunging 
of  the  plants  two  or  three  days  afterwards. 

General  work.— More  Seakale  roots  to  put  into 
forcing  quarters.  The  roots  were  safely  housed 
some  time  since,  in  prospect  of  frost,  as  well  as  to 
humour  the  fancy  I  have  that  roots  so  lifted  force 
more  readily  than  they  do  when  taken  direct  out  of 
the  ground  and  put  in  warmth.  I  have  the  same 
notion  in  respect  of  Asparagus,  another  batch  of 


which  will  be  put  in  as  soon  as  the  heat  of  the 
newly-made  bed  has  subsided  to  80°,  above  which 
figure  it  is  not  safe  to  plant;  75°  is  a  safe  maximum. 
The  forcing  of  Rhubarb  will  now  be  an  easy  matter, 
because  the  roots  will  shortly  start  into  natural 
growth,  and,  therefore,  it  is  best  to  force  the  crowns 
on  the  ground  by  covering  them  over  with  large 
pots  and  surrounding  them  with  leaves  and  litter. 
Unless  there  is  a  great  demand,  renewal  of  ferment- 
ing material  will  not  be  required;  for  once  the 
ground  has  got  warmed  through,  though  the  heat  of 
the  manure  subsides,  its  bulk  keeps  the  beat  in  and 
the  cold  out,  and  growth,  if  slower,  still  continues. 
Potatoes  for  seed  require  to  be  closely  examined  to 
rub  off  surplus  shoots,  and  lay  the  tubers  in  single 
file  only  on  floors  or  shelves  of  frost-proof  sheds  or 
cellars.  I  find  that  early  kinds  are  sprouting 
rapidly,  and  the  longest  shoots  of  the  tubers  as  laid 
out  will  be  pulled  off,  only  two,  and  in  some  cases 
only  one  will  be  left  on  the  tuber.  Late  varieties 
are  as  yet  showing  no  disposition  to  sprout,  but  as 
soon  as  they  do,  at  the  first  available  opportunity 
all  but  a  couple  will  be  rubbed  off.  The  first  wet 
day  other  work  awaits  us  in  the  root  stores,  namely, 
to  look  over  Carrots,  Beet,  Onions,  Shallots,  and 
Garlic,  and  seed  bulbs  of  the  two  last-named  will 
then  be  selected  for  planting. 


alluded  to  as  an  exception  explains  what  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done  to  make  the  ground  once  more  suit- 
able for  Potatoes.  This  part  of  the  garden  I 
trenched  up  2  feet  deep,  bringing  the  bottom  spit 
to  the  surface.  Close  by  this  plot  is  a  large  shrub- 
bery adjoining  the  pleasure  ground.  In  this  shrub- 
bery was  a  heap  of  rotted  material,  the  accumulation, 
in  fact,  of  years  of  the  sweepings  of  the  lawns  and 
walks.  This  material  was  wheeled  on  to  the 
trenched-up  ground,  and  after  being  spread  over 
the  surface  it  was  forked  in,  so  as  to  mix  it  up  with 
the  staple  soil.  I  do  not  say  that  this  has  altogether 
altered  the  character  of  the  soil,  but  it  has  very 
much  improved  it,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  the 
Potatoes  it  produces  are  of  much  better  quality 
than  they  were  before  the  ground  was  trenched, 
and  I  think  the  improvement  effected  in  this  case 
clearly  shows  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  the 
case  of  every  bad  soil.  Deep  trenching,  where 
practicable,  so  as  to  bring  to  the  surface  some  fresh 
soil,  and  the  incorporation  with  it  of  other  obtained 
from  a  source  where  no  Potatoes  have  lately  been 
grown,  is  the  only  way  to  improve  the  ground.  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  less  manure  there  is  in  the 
soil,  so  much  the  better  will  be  the  quality  of  the 
Potatoes. — J.  C.  C,  in  Field. 


Cauliflcwers. — As  I  do  not  winter  any  Cauli- 
flower plants,  I  sow  early,  and  indeed  have  made 
the  first  sowing  of  Snowball  a  few  days  since  in  a 
cool  house,  and  where  there  is  ample  light  and 
room,  whether  the  plants  be  needed  to  produce  seed 
or  heads  for  cutting.  It  is  important  that  the  seed 
should  be  sown  in  good  time  unless  warmth,  which, 
however,  is  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  fairly  hardy 
things,  is  at  disposal.  If  seed  of  this  very  early 
kind  be  sown  in  the  autumn,  the  plants  are  apt  to 
button  in  quite  early  in  the  spring,  instead  of  head- 
ing later  on.  That  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the  check 
the  plants  receive  during  mid-winter.  When  seed 
is  sown  in  January  growth  is  continuous,  and  the 
plants,  being  hardened  and  robust  through  growing 
in  a  cool  temperature,  begin  heading  in  soon  after 
being  planted  out,  and  as  the  heads  and  plants 
grow  together  the  former  are  some  6  inches  over 
and  very  solid,  whilst  the  plants  are  yet  but  small. 
The  first  batch  of  plants,  carefully  lifted  with  a 

j  trowel  from  the  frame  into  which  they  have  been 
previously  dibbled,  and  planted  out  on  to  a  warm 
border  into  good  soil,  head  in  towards  the  end  of 

\  May,  and  a  couple  of  later  sowings  will  maintain 
the  supply  till  the  end  of  July.  Then  very  early 
sowings  of  King  of  the  Cauliflowers  will  be  turning 
in  and  may  be  followed  up  with  Veitch's  Autumn 
Giant  and  Self-protecting,  keeping  up  a  supply  till 
the  end  of  the  year.  Thus  Cauliflowers  are  easily 
obtained  during  six  months  of  the  year,  while  Broc- 
coli may  be  had  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
— A.  D. 

Trenching  the  soil  for  Potatoes.— Some- 
times one  meets  with  an  old  garden  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  grow  a  Potato  that  is  fit  to  eat.  There 
may  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  crop,  and  the  pro- 
duce may  be  as  large  as  could  be  desired,  but  still 
the  Potatoes  are  so  close  in  texture  as  to  be  almost 
uneatable.  My  first  acquaintance  with  a  soil  that 
produced  such  tubers  was  in  a  very  old  garden 
within  ten  miles  of  London.  The  staple  was  about 
15  inches  deep,  consisting  of  a  dark  brown  mould 
resting  on  a  bed  of  gravel.  In  this  garden  great 
pains  had  been  taken  in  the  culture  of  the  Potato, 
especially  in  regard  to  changing  the  seed  and  in 
trying  different  sorts,  but  all  ended  in  failure.  I 
know  of  a  rectory  garden  where  the  soil  is  heavy 
and  strong,  and  splendid  crops,  as  regards  quantity, 
of  fine  large  tubers  are  annually  produced,  but  they 
are  not  eatable.  They  are  close  in  texture,  and  of  a 
strong  earthy  flavour.  Here  also  efforts  have  been 
made  by  changing  the  stock  and  manure,  but  with- 
out any  good  results,  the  produce  being  only  fit  for 
pigs.  The  garden  attached  to  the  cottage  in  which 
I  live  has  not  produced  a  Potato  of  good  quality, 
except  on  a  small  part  of  it,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  yet  I  have  tried  many  sorts,  but  tliere  is  no 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  tubers,  which  boil 
more  likp  balls  of  soap.    The  small  portion  I  have 
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ZEPHYR  FLOWERS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  the  atamasco  lily, 

zephyranthes  atamasco.*) 
This  genus,  which  now  numbers  something  like 
thirty-four  distinct  species,  including  Pyrollrion, 
Habranthus,  &c.,  has  of  late  years  become  a 
very  important  one  to  the  gardener,  as  much  for 
the  comparative  hardiness  of  most  of  the  species 
mentioned  below  as  for  the  striking  beauty  of 
their  large  and  graceful  flowers.  They  have  been 
termed  American  Crocuses,  probably  from  the 
fact  of  their  flowers  appearing  in  the  spring, 
and  so  abundant  are  they,  we  are  told,  that  the 
swamps,  the  Pine  barrens,  and  even  the  high  and 
dry  ridges  are  literally  covered  with  masses  of 
rose,  pink,  or  white  blossoms.  With  us,  when 
doing  well,  whether  in  the  house  or  open  air, 
their  flowers  are  always  admired,  and  although 
our  climate  is  not  the  most  suitable  to  their 
requirements,  a  little  experience  will  soon  enable 
the  grower  to  attain  a  fair  amount  of  success. 
Unfortunately,  for  general  open-air  treatment 
in  this  country,  the  Atamasco  Lily  requires 
to  be  somewhat  at  rest  during  our  winter 
season.  Mr.  Watson,  of  Kew,  who  has  given 
much  attention  to  this  class  of  bulbs,  has 
succeeded  in  thoroughly  establishing  in  the 
open  air  most  of  the  species  noted.  They  are' 
planted  in  narrow  borders  against  a  south  wall ; 
the  soil  is  light,  rich,  and  raised  about  a  foot 
above  the  path,  so  as  to  ensure  perfect  drainage. 
This  plan  answers  admirably,  and  the  mass  of 
flowers  produced  every  spring  and  summer  leads 
one  to  hope  tliat  the  cultivation  of  these  sup- 
posed half-hardy  bulbs  will  eventually  be 
mastered.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  these 
Zephyr  flowers  should  not  be  planted  on  southern 
exposed  places  on  the  rockery,  3  feet  or  4  feet 
above  the  walk,  and  succe.ss  is  certain  in  the 
south  of  Euglantl  at  any  rate.  In  low-lying 
districts  it  will  be  a  waste  of  tune  to  try  them, 
and  unless  under  very  special  conditions  it  will 
be  better  to  give  them  the  protection  of  a  cool 
greenhouse.  ( )therj  not  mentioned  in  detail, 
though  eqtially  desirable,  are  rosea,  texana, 
vereounda,  citrina,  Andcrsoni,  ic. 

The  Atamasco  Lily  (Z.  Atamasco),  of  which  a 
coloured  plate  is  given,  is  one  of  the  most  charming 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  Miss  E.  Lowe,  April 
20,  lsy7,  at  Miss  Hunter's,  The  Firs,  Wimbledon,  and 
printed  by  G.  Severeyns. 
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early  summer-flowering  bulbs  we  possess.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  easiest  of  the  whole  group  to  cultivate,  and 
oomiEg,  as  it  does,  from  the  Southern  United  States 
of  America,  it  proves  fairly  hardy  in  the  open  air 
in  this  country,  so  much  so,  at  least,  as  to  be  grown 
on  a  south  border  without  any  protection  whatever 
during  the  winter  season.  Elliott  tells  us,  in  the 
"  Botany  of  South  Carolina,"  that  this  plant  is  called 
"Stagger  Grass,"  from  a  prevalent  belief  that  a 
disease  called  the  staggers  is  produced  by  animals 
feeding  on  its  leaves.  It  is  the  Swamp  Lily  of  the 
Georgians,  and  is  generally  called  Toonan  by  the 
Creek  Indians,  who  use  its  bulbs  as  an  article  of 
food  in  times  of  scarcity.  It  is  found  plentifully 
in  low  wet  places  in  South  Carolina,  and  although 
it  is  said  to  be  most 
abundant  on  or  near 
water  -  courses,  it 
also  luxuriates  on 
the  highest  ridges, 
though  somewhat 
less  robust  and  with 
smaller  flowers.  It 
is  said  to  be  variable 
in  a  wild  state,  and 
from  what  we  have 
seen  under  cultiva- 
tion this  is  fully  veri- 
fied. The  variation, 
however,  is  oftenest 
noticed  in  the  colour 
of  the  flower,  which 
becomes  intense  rosy 
pink  instead  of  white 
as  in  the  ordinary 
form.  In  its  native 
haunts  it  seems  to 
flower  as  early  as 
March,  giving  re- 
markable beauty  to 
the  fields  and  forests. 
In     more     northern 

countries  or  districts  it  blooms  during  May,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  about  the  begin 
ing  of  June.  A  few  years  ago  it  used  to  be  a 
common  practice  to  grow  the  Atamasco  Lily  in 
pots  for  the  greenhouse,  and  its  large,  handsome 
white  flowers  were  certainly  an  acquisition  about 
the  middle  or  end  of  April.  On  a  warm  south 
border  in  the  open  there  is  little  fear  of  this  bulb 
suffering  from  frosts,  &c.  It  produces  offsets  very 
rapidly,  and  the  bulbs  will  thrive  better  if  lifted 
every  two  or  three  years. 

Z.  CARINATA,  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register, 
tab.  2594,  is  a  lovely  species,  and  the  commonest  of 
those  now  in  cultivation.  Though  not  quite  so  hardy 
as  the  Atamasco  Lily,  it  produces  its  flowers  freely 
under  much  the  same  treatment.  It  is  widely  dis- 
tributed in  South  America,  where  it  is  called  Mayo 
by  the  natives.  The  leaves  are  produced  at  the 
same  time  as  the  flowers,  from  4  to  6  to  a  bulb, 
narrow,  and  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  long,  more  or 
less  distinctly  channelled  down  the  face.  The 
flowers  are  bright  rose-red  on  stems  from  6  inches 
to  1)  inches  long.  Z.  grandiflora  (Lindley)  is  a 
synonym,  under  which  it  is  figured  in  the  Botaiiical 
Itegister,  tab.  903. 

Z.  Tkeati^. — This,  an  engraving  of  which  is 
here  given,  is  a  handsome  species,  very  nearly  allied 
to  Z.  Atamasco.  It  was  first  found  by  Mrs.  Treat 
in  swampy  ground  in  Florida,  and  afterwards  by 
Curtiss.  Although  of  recent  introduction  only,  its 
great  beauty  has  gained  for  it  a  lasting  popularity. 
Under  somewhat  similar  treatment  to  the  others,  it 
produces  its  flowers  freely,  the  latter  3  inches  long, 
pure  white,  keeled  with  red  on  the  outer  side.  The 
half  dozen  or  more  brijj:ht  green  and  very  narrow 
leaves  are  produced  at  the  same  time  as  the  flowers, 
viz.,  in  April  and  May. 

Z.  TTJBiarATHA. — A  slightly  fragrant  and  very 
beautiful  species,  and  though  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  New  Grenada,  &c.,  it  will  do  in  the  open 
ground  in  mild  localities  if  the  bulbs  are  protected 
from  damp  during  winter.  When  grown  in  the 
open,  a  position  in  front  of  a  stove  or  other  warm 
house  should  be  chosen,  although  when  accommo- 
dation can  be  afforded  in  the  house,  it  is  much  the 


safest  treatment.  Each  bulb  produces  four  to  five 
very  narrow,  bright  green  leaves,  which,  when  fully 
grown,  are  over  a  foot  long.  The  flowers  are  from 
2  inches  to  :i  inches  long,  pure  white,  tinged  with 
green  (never  red)  on  the  outer  side.  It  flowers  late 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer. 

Z.  SpOffoethiana,  figured  in  the  Boianioal 
Register,  tab.  1746,  is  a  hybrid  between  tubispatha 
and  carinata,  partaking  about  equally  of  the  cha- 
racters of  each,  and  has  large  lovely  pink  flower.^. 

D.  K. 


Kesembryantheinunis  are  in  disfavour  with 
all  classes,  and  thus  they  are  seldom  seen,  except  in 


Zephyranthes  Treatise. 

a  botanic  garden,  or  where  collections  of  plants  are 
made.  It  is  hard  to  account  for  this  neglect,  as 
Mesembryanthemums  present  interesting  characters 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  and  when  in 
flower  they  are  bright,  showy,  and  distinct.  In  the 
Heath  house  at  Kew  there  are  two  kinds  now  bloom- 
ing, both  of  which,  if  a  select  list  of  Mesembryan- 
themums were  made,  should  be  included ;  they  are 
M.  filamentosum  and  M.  tigrinum.  The  first  has  rich 


purplish  flowers,  produced  in  a  setting  of  thick, 
fleshy  leaves,  and  the  other,  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  leaves,  margined  with  thick  hairs,  may  be  fanci- 
fully likened  to  a  tiger's  mouth.  The  flowers  are 
orange  flamed  with  red,  and  very  showy.  A  few 
kinds  suspended  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse 
or  some  cool  structure  would  make  a  change 
from  the  usual  winter-flowering  plants  that,  al- 
though beautiful,  become  somewhat  monotonous  by 
reason  of  their  abundance. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

T.    BAINES. 

STEVENSON  I A  GRANDIFOLIA. 

Cultivators  are  now  acquainted  with  numerous 
species  of  Palm  that  are  naturally  much  smaller 
growers  than  those  that  used  to  be  grown,  and 
better  adapted  for  houses  of  ordinary  size,  added 
to  which  kinds  that  have  been  more  recently  in- 
troduced are  more  elegant  in  habit  and  will  bear 
their  roots  being  confined  for  a  length  of  time 
within  the  limited  space  that  a  pot  affords. 

Amongst  the  most  desirable  kinds  that  can  be 
kept  to  a  moderate  size  and  still  show  their  natu- 
ral character  is  Stevensonia  grandif  olia.  It  is  a 
stemless  species,  with  large  massive  leaves,  of 
which  a  strong  specimen  usually  carries  about 
five  or  six.  The  blade  of  the  leaf  is  obovate  in 
shape,  much  wider  towards  the  extremity  than 
at  the  base,  and  deeply  plaited.  Whilst  young 
it  is  pale  brown  in  colour,  changing  with  age  to 
a  deep  olive-green,  with  the  surface  spotted  with 
reddish  brown,  and  the  whole  suffused  with  a 
bronzy  shade.  The  leaf-stalks  are  long,  espe- 
cially when  the  leaves  attain  their  f  uU  size,  and 
they  fold  closely  round  each  other  from  the  base 
upwards  for  the  greater  portion  of  their  length, 
which  gives  the  plant  the  appearance  of  having 
a  slender  stem.  The  lower  portion  of  the  stalk 
is  armed  with  formidable  black  spines.  It  is 
the  only  species  of  the  genus  that  has  yet  been 
introduced,  and  comes  from  the  SeycheUe 
Islands,  which  shows  that  it  requires  a  high 
temperature.  Taken  altogether,  it  is  not  only 
one  of  the  handsomest  Palms  in  cultivation,  but 
also  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  all  fine-leaved 
plants. 

Like  most  other  Palms,  it  is  raised  from  seed, 
but  so  far,  I  believe,  it  has  not  flowered  in 
Europe  ;  consequently  there  is  no  alternative 
but  to  trust  to  imported  seeds,  which,  like  those 
of  some  other  fine  species,  are  difficult  to  obtain 
in  good  condition.  The  seed  should,  as  soon  as 
received,  be  sown  at  once.  Drain  a  large  pan  or 
shallow  box,  and  fill  it  with  sifted  peat  to  which 
has  been  added  a  liberal  quantity  of  sand,  press- 
ing it  down  moderately.  Distribute  the  seeds 
2  inches  apart  over  the  surface  and  cover  them 
with  some  ot  the  soil.  Keep  the  material 
fairly  moist — not  wet.  The  length  of  time  re- 
quired for  the  germination  of  the  seeds  of  Palms 
varies  much.  In  the  case  of  some  species  the 
seed  takes  a  year  to  germinate,  whilst  in  other 
cases  it  comes  up  much  quicker.  The  age  and 
condition  of  the  seed  of  any  particular  species 
have  a  like  influence  in  shortening  or  prolonging 
the  time  that  elapses  before  it  vegetates.  After 
sowing  stand  in  a  warm  stove  in  subdued  light  ; 
as  soon  as  the  seedlings  show  above  the  soil  give 
more  light,  but  keep  them  shaded  from  the  sun 
and  give  more  water.  The  little  plants  must 
not  remain  too  long  in  the  seed  pans,  for,  in 
common  with  other  Palms,  if  this  occurs  they 
sufl'er  more  than  other  plants,  the  first  roots 
being  sensitive  of  the  least  injury  ;  3-incli  pots 
will  be  large  enough  to  put  them  in  at  first, 
drain  well,  and  use  soil  of  a  like  description  to 
that  in  which  the  seed  was  sown.  In  suinmer 
give  a  night  temperature  of  65°  or  70°,  with  a 
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rise  in  the  day  temperature  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather.  Maiatain  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, syringe  overhead  freely  ia  the  after- 
noon, and  give  a  moderate  amount  of  air  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  but  not  so  much  as  will  dry 
up  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  to  the  extent 
supposed  to  be  necessary  for  stove  plants,  but 
•which  produces  stunted  foliage  and  increases 
insects. 

When  the  pots  get  fairly  full  of  roots  give  a 
shift  into  others  3  inches  larger,  breaking  the 
soil  with  the  hand.  In  potting,  make  the  ma- 
terial firm  and  drain  well  ;  this  is  essential,  as 
the  roots  of  this  species,  like  those  of  other 
Palms  from  hot  countries,  require  to  be  kept 
wetter  during  the  growing  season,  and  must 
never  be  allowed  to  get  nearly  so  dry  in  winter 
as  most  stove  plants  need.  From  the  end  of 
September  no  shade  will  be  refjuired  ;  the  atmo- 
sphere should  also  be  kept  drier  from  this  time 
through  the  winter,  during  which  the  night 
temperature  should  be  C0°  or  a  little  over.  It 
is  better  to  syringe  the  plants  overhead  about 
twice  a  week,  even  in  the  dormant  season,  as  by 
this  means  they  will  be  kept  free  from  thrips  or 
red  spider.  If  these  insects  gain  a  footing  they 
injure  the  foliage  considerably.  After  the  plants 
have  reached  this  stage  they  will  make  greater 
progress. 

Henceforward  the  treatment  required  will  be 
such  as  so  far  advised,  giving  more  room  as  re- 
quired. Eighteen-inch  pots  are  large  enough  for 
large  specimens,  as  much  may  be  done  to  keep  up 
the  requisite  vigour  by  the  use  of  manure  water 
during  the  growing  season,  but  this  must  not 
be  applied  too  strong.  With  fair  attention  the 
plants  will  last  for  a  number  of  years,  during 
which  time  they  will  be  amongst  the  moat  effec- 
tive objects  in  the  stove.  Scale  can  easily  be 
got  rid  of,  if  the  plants  should  become  infested 
with  it,  by  sponging  the  leaves.  Mealy  bug  has 
not  much  chance  of  existing  upon  the  foliage 
when  the  syringe  is  regularly  used  so  that  the 
water  reaches  the  whole  surface. 


into  growth  very  freely  if  occasionally  syringed. 
The  young  shoots  then  produced  will  strike  readily, 
and  if  the  plants  are  grown  on  during  the  summer, 
they  will  form  neat  little  flowering  specimens  by 
autumn,  while  the  old  examples  may  be  grown  on 
into  good-sized  bushes.  We  grow  ours  during  the 
summer  plunged  in  the  open  ground";  indeed,  they 
get  much  the  same  treatment  as  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  consequently  the  plants  are  sturdy,  and 
towards  autumn  become  full  of  flower-buds. 
Care  mast  be  taken  to  get  them  under  glass  before 
the  frosts  make  their  appearance,  as  the  blooms  are 
injured  much  easier  than  those  of  Chrysanthemums 
are.  As  these  Eupatoriums  are  gross  feeders,  liquid 
manure  occasionally  during  the  growing  season  will 
be  of  great  service. — H.  P. 


Correa  cardinalis. — Among  the  various  hard- 
wooded  subjects  known  as  New  Holland  plants 
that  flower  at  this  season  one  of  the  most  showy  is 
this  Correa,  whose  bright-coloured,  drooping  blos- 
soms are  just  now  borne  in  great  profusion,  and 
are  so  pretty  as  to  make  one  wish  that  this  class 
of  plants  was  more  popular.  The  New  Holland 
plants  are  by  no  means  diflSouIt  to  grow  if  they  re- 
ceive a  fair  amount  of  care  and  attention,  but  they 
will  not  stand  rough  treatment  or  neglect.  This 
Correa  is  apt  to  run  up  tall  and  thin;  therefore 
the  .shoots  should  be  stopped  when  young  and  the 
plants  should  at  all  times  be  grown  well  exposed  to 
the  light.  This  last  is  especially  requisite  during 
the  dark  winter  months. — H.  P. 

Two  Bliododeiidrons  for  forcing.— Everyone 
who  wants  a  quantity  of  flowers  for  Christmas  de- 
coration and  onwards  should  grow  Rhododendrons 
Early  Gem  and  davuricum  atrovirens.  This  season 
I  had  an  extra  demand  for  cut  flowers,  and  having 
plants  of  these  dwarf  Rhododendrons  I  putthera  into 
an  intermediate  house  the  third  week  in  November. 
One  specimen  of  Early  Gem  I  lifted  from  a  border 
(where  it  had  been  growing  for  four  years)  with 
a  large  ball  of  soil,  potted  it  into  a  large  pot,  and  it 
flowered  as  well  as  those  that  had  been  growing  in 
pots.  The  colours  of  the  flowers  are  purple  and  rosy 
lilac.  The  plants  are  very  dwarf  and  free-blooming, 
and  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  for  early 
forcing  and  for  cutting  from.— JOHN  CROOK. 

Eupatorium  odoratutn. — This  species  and  E. 
riparium  are  very  useful  winter-flowering  plants,  for 
their  requirements  are  simple,  and  tliey  can  always 
be  relied  on  for  a  handful  of  blooms  whenever  re- 
quired, provided  the  plants  get  an  ordinary  amount 
of  care  and  attention  After  flowering  the  plants 
may  be  cut  hard  back,  when  they  will  break  again 


DISTINCT  HYDRANGEAS. 
The  common  Hydrangea  is  known  to  everyone,  and 
is  generally  cultivated  either  as  a  flowering  shrub 
in  the  open  ground,  or  in  pots  for  indoor  decoration. 
It  is  indeed  one  of  the  commonest  of  market  plants, 
as  a  visit  to  Covent  Garden  during  the  early  sum- 
mer will  testify.  The  usual  way  in  which 
Hydrangeas  are  grown  for  market  is  in  the  shape  of 
plants  with  one  stem,  bearing  on  the  top  a  huge  head 
of  blossoms.  These  plants  are  obtained  from  cut- 
tings taken  during  the  preceding  summer  from 
specimens  that  have  been  grown  in  a  fully  exposed 
spot,  only  the  best  shoots  that  could  be  depended 
upon  to  flower  if  left  on  the  plant  being  chosen  for 
the  purpose.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  Hydrangea 
the  leaves  of  which  are  suffused  with  yellow,  but  it 
is  not  constant,  and  as  a  rule  quickly  reverts  to  the 
typical  form.  A  couple  of  very  distinct  varieties 
are  Thomas  Hogg,  a  slender  growing  kind  with  white 
blossoms,  and  H.  cyanoclada,  which  is  characterised 
by  blackish  purple-coloured  stems  and  large  heads  of 
deep  rose-pink  blossoms.  In  all  stages  the  dark- 
coloured  stems  cause  it  to  stand  out  very  conspicu- 
ously from  any  other  Hydrangea.  This  is,  I  believe, 
the  same  kind  as  that  which  received  a  certificate  at 
Kensington  two  or  three  years  since  under  the  name 
of  H.  mandschurica.  H.  japonica  in  many  respects 
greatly  resembles  the  common  Hydrangea,  the 
principal  points  of  difference  being  that  H.  japonica 
is  rather  more  slender  in  growth  than  the  other  and 
the  leaves  more  pointed,  while  the  most  prominent 
feature  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view  is  the  fact 
that,  whereas  in  the  ordinary  kind  the  sterile  blos- 
soms are  suflaciently  numerous  to  form  a  large,  com- 
pact head,  in  H.  japonica  they  are  usually  limited 
to  a  very  few,  arranged  around  the  outside  of  the 
cluster,  which  principally  consists  of  the  small 
fertile  blossoms.  H.  japonica  is  represented  by  two 
or  three  variegated  varieties,  in  one  of  which  the 
leaves  are  marked  with  gold,  and  in  another  with 
silver,  while  the  third  (tricolor)  is  a  very  distinct 
form.  In  this  the  leaves  are  variegated  with  white 
and  green,  while  the  broad,  but  irregular  margin  is 
of  a  golden  yellow.  H.  rosea  alba  is  of  quite  a 
woody  texture,  being  more  slender  in  habit  than 
any  of  the  preceding,  but  given  good  soil  and  a 
favourable  situation,  it  attains  the  dimensions  of  a 
good-sized  bush.  The  clusters  of  flowers  are  not 
large,  but  are  borne  in  great  profusion,  and  the 
sterile  ones,  which  are  scattered  around  the  outside 
of  the  cluster,  are  pinkish,  becoming  suffused  with 
crimson  in  a  sunny  spot.  Another  very  distinct 
Hydrangea  is  stellata  prolifera,  with  double  blos- 
soms like  pink  stars.  This  is  the  most  delicate 
in  constitution  of  its  class,  but  it  is  so  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful  as  to  merit  a  little  additional 
care  and  attention.  It  is  very  well  fitted  for  grow- 
ing in  pots  as  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  plant, 
for  it  will  bloom  freely  in  a  small  state,  and  the 
flowers  last  a  long  time  in  beauty.  Another  tender 
kind  is  the  North  American  Oak-leaved  Hydrangea 
(H.  quercifolia),  which  is  a  really  grand  shrub  when 
well  developed.  The  leaves  are  large,  lobed  like 
those  of  the  Oak,  and  downy  beneath,  while  the 
sterile  flowers  are  pure  white.  The  most  prominent 
feature  of  this  Hydrangea  is,  however,  the  handsome 
foliage,  which  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  any 
of  the  other  forms.  No  mention  of  Hydrangeas 
would  be  complete  without  noticing  that  beautiful 
I  late    summer    and    autumn  -  flowering    shrub,    H. 


paniculata  grandiflora,  whose  large  masses  of 
creamy  white  blossoms  are  borne  in  great  pro- 
fusion. It  is  also  readily  forced  into  bloom  earlier 
in  the  season  than  it  naturally  flowers.  The  typi- 
cal kind,  H.  paniculata,  is  very  seldom  seen,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  though  it  is  less 
handsome  than  its  variety.  H.  paniculata  differs 
from  grandiflora  in  many  respects,  for  the  leaves' 
are  larger  and  of  a  deeper  green,  while  the  habit  of 
the  plant  is  altogether  more  vigorous,  but  the  blos- 
soms are  much  inferior.  The  last  to  be  mentioned 
is  the  climbing  Hydrangea  scandens,  whose  habit 
renders  it  quite  a  curiosity  among  Hydrangeas. 
This,  when  established,  is  of  free  growth,  and 
will  by  means  of  stem  roots  attach  itself  to  any 
rough  surface.  I  have  seen  it  treated  as  a  wall 
plant,  when  it  soon  mounted  upward,  and  against 
the  dead  trunk  of  a  tree  it  was  quite  at  home.  The 
flowers  are  not  borne  very  freely,  neither  are  they 
particularly  showy,  as  the  sterile  blossoms  are  few 
and  scattered.  When  grown  as  outdoor  shrubs,  the 
Hydrangeas  delight  in  rather  cool,  moist  situations, 
as  they  suffer  severely  from  drought.  At  the  same 
time  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure  will  be  of 
service.  T. 


Caladiums. — These  are  now  at  rest,  but  it  is  at 
this  season  that  many  losses  occur  through  an  im- 
proper method  of  wintering  the  corms.  Messrs. 
Laing  and  Co.,  who  make  a  speciality  of  fine-foliaged 
plants,  store  the  corms  in  pots  or  shallow  boxes, 
and  cover  them  with  silver  sand.  They  are  placed 
in  a  cool  corner  away  from  frost,  and  when  lifted 
are  found  in  excellent  condition,  being  both  plump 
and  healthy.  When  started,  bottom-heat  is  used. 
The  corms  are  placed  in  pots,  and  these  are  well 
crocked  and  filled  with  light  peaty  soil,  finishing 
off  with  a  layer  of  silver  sand  on  the  top.  The  pots 
are  then  placed  in  a  frame  in  a  warm  house,  and 
the  bottom-heat  soon  induces  growth.  This  is  an 
excellent  way  to  follow  where  large  plants  are  de- 
sired. 

Azalea  Deutsclie  Perle. — A  great  future  is 
before  this  new  Azalea,  and  the  old  narcissiflora  and 
Fielder's  White  will  have  to  give  way  to  it.  It  will, 
of  course,  take  some  time  for  the  variety  Deutsche 
Perle  to  come  into  general  cultivation,  but  its  popu- 
larity is  ensured,  as  the  flowers  are  of  the  purest 
white,  quite  double,  produced  freely,  and  have  a 
firm,  handsome,  well-formed  petal.  It  seems  likely 
to  become  a  favourite  with  growers  for  market,  and 
all  who  require  choice  decorations  should  certainly 
grow  it  for  supplying  cut  flowers  during  the  winter 
months.  One  of  its  great  points  is  its  adaptability 
for  early  forcing.  Its  flowers  can  be  had  at  Christmas 
and  Easter  if  a  proper  succession  of  plants  is 
maintained. 

Wintering  Caladiums.— Complaints  are  often 
heard  that  some  of  the  garden  varieties  of  Caladium 
do  not  winter  so  well  as  we  might  expect,  and  the 
reason  of  this,  I  think,  is  in  most  cases  because  they 
are  kept  rather  too  dry  during  the  resting  period,  or 
somptimes  the  reverse  is  the  case.  There  are  plenty 
of  the  old  vigorous  kinds  that  never  give  any  trouble 
in  this  respect,  but  some  of  the  newer,  and  more 
especially  the  highly  coloured,  varieties  are  far  more 
delicate  in  constitution.  In  the  case  of  large  pots 
full  of  roots,  they  m.ay  be  laid  on  their  sides  under 
a  stage  or  some  similar  place,  as  a  large  mass  of 
soil  does  not  become  so  baked  up  as  a  small  quantity. 
In  the  case  of  choice  kinds  a  little  more  attention 
may,  however,  well  be  given  them,  and  as  a  good 
deal  depends  upon  the  thorough  ripening  of  the 
plant  before  winter  sets  in,  the  supply  of  water 
should  not  be  stopped  all  at  once,  but  the  bulbs 
must  be  ripened  o(T  gradually.  In  this  way  the 
bulb,  though  small,  will  be  found  quite  ripened  on 
turning  it  out  of  the  pot,  and,  therefore,  in  a  far 
better  condition  to  pass  the  winter  than  if  the 
ripening  off  had  been  more  rapid.  In  the  case  of 
the  choicer  kinds  I  prefer  to  turn  them  out  of  the 
pots  they  have  been  growing  in,  as  this  allows  of  a 
close  examination  of  each  bulb,  and  should  the 
least  signs  of  decay  be  seen,  it  i^nn  be  at  once  re- 
moved and  the  mutilated  portion  covered  with 
pounded  charcoal.  The  bulbs  keep  well  in  a  mix- 
ture of  this  last  and  silver  sand.    Where  the  bulbs 
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are  kept  in  too  dry  a  state  a  kind  of  dry  rot  will 
often  attack  them,  and  they  will  then  crumble  to 
powder  if  pressed  between  the  finger  and  thumb. — 
H.  P. 

Hibbertia  dentata. — This  is  one  of  the  few 
greenhouse  climbers  that  flower  at  this  season,  and 
on  that  account  its  merits  stand  out  even  more  con- 
spicuously than  they  would  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year,  though  the  profusion  of  deep  green  foliage 
and  the  reddish  tint  of  the  leaf-stalks,  twining 
stems,  and  young  shoots  are  features  that  will 
assert  themselves  at  any  time,  irrespective  of  flowers. 
The  fully-developed  leaves  are  about  4  inches  or  5 
inches  long  and  a  couple  of  inches  broad,  while  the 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  bright  golden-yellow  colour, 
are  about  Ij  inches  in  diameter.  Itisaplantof  free 
growth  and  of  very  easy  culture,  as  cuttings  of  the 
weaker  shoots  will  strike  without  difficulty,  and 
when  once  established  the  young  plants  make  rapid 
progress. — H.  P. 

The  old  white  Azalea  for  cutting  from. — 

After  all  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  an  Azalea 
better  suited  for  supplying  cut  flowers  at  mid-winter 
than  this  old  favourite.  I  remember  three  years  or 
so  ago  seeing  some  very  fine  plants  at  the  Chilwell 
Nurseries — indeed,  a  large  number  of  them — that 
had  flowered  with  great  profusion  the  previous 
Christmas.  There  is  such  a  large  demand  for  cut 
flowers  at  this  season  of  the  year  that  the  plants 
are  cut  back  quite  hard,  but  in  early  spring  they 
begin  to  grow  freely  again.  In  June  they  are 
placed  out  of  doors,  after  they  have  been  thinned 
out  a  little.  Mr.  Pearson  spoke  of  this  old  white 
Azalea  as  the  finest  plant  in  the  world  for  cut 
flowers.  The  blossoms  are  as  white  as  snow,  and 
coming  in  at  Christmas  they  are  most  valuable.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  plant  is  so  much 
grown  by  those  who  require  a  good  supply  of  cut 
flowers  during  winter.  Some  prefer  Fielder's  White 
Azalea,  but  Mr.  Pearson  was  quite  enthusiastic  in 
favour  of  the  old  white. — R.  D. 

Tree  Fseonies. — As  the  flowers  of  Tree  Pieonies 
are  frequently  destroyed  by  late  spring  frosts  when 
the  plants  are  in  the  open  ground,  it  follows  that 
they  will  do  better  if  protected  by  glass  during  the 
flowering  season.  As  they  may  be  readily  prown 
under  glass,  the  Tree  Pseonies  are  very  useful  in 
maintaining  a  floral  display  in  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  during  the  spring,  and  since  they 
bloom  naturally  early  in  the  season,  mere  protection 
is  all  that  is  needed.  Plants  required  for  blooming 
in  the  spring  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  plunged  somewhere  safe  from  frost  till  the  buds 
show  signs  of  starting  into  growth,  when  the  plants 
may  be  moved  into  a  greenhouse.  With  ordinary 
attention  the  large  flowers  will  open  well,  and  with 
care  will  remain  a  considerable  time  in  beauty. 
When  the  plants  are  required  for  blooming  in  this 
way,  care  must  be  taken,  in  lifting  them  from  the 
open  ground,  that  the  roots  are  not  injured,  and 
the  same  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  potting 
them.  Should  it  be  intended  to  plant  them  out 
after  flowering,  on  no  account  must  this  be  done 
before  the  spring  frosts  and  cutting  winds  which 
prevail  at  that  season  are  past,  for  the  foliage  will, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  more  severely  injured 
when  it  has  been  brought  forward  under  glass  than 
in  the  open. — T.,  in  Field. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  QREBNEOUSB. 


The  Scarlet  Spurge  (Euphorbia  jacquiniajflora). 
— Mr.  Hudson,  of  Guiiuersbury  House,  grows  this 
beautiful  Euphorbia  in  a  warm  pit,  planted  out  in  a 
bed  of  soil  composed  of  about  eijual  parts  loam  and 
peat.  The  plants,  trained  round  the  inside  of  the 
pit,  make  robust  shoots,  which  are  wreathed  at  this 
season  with  brilliant  scarlet  star-like  flowers.  To  give 
colour  to  the  stove,  or  to  supply  bright  blossom  for 
the  epergne  or  bouquet  there  is  no  better  plant  during 
the  winter  season  than  this. 

Daphne  indica. — When  well  established  this 
useful  plant  supplies  an  abundance  of  flowers.  There 
is  a  specimen  in  the  Rose  house  at  Gunnersbury  Park, 
planted  in  the  centre  bed,  where  there  are  several 
thriving  Camellias.  It  succeeds  vigorously  here,  though 
it  was  some  time  before   the  plant  could   be  made 


thoroughly  at  home.  Every  branch  is  tipped  with  a 
cluster  of  flowers  set  in  a  base  of  dark  green  foliage, 
and  their  fragrance  pervades  the  whole  house. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Allamandas. — Where  these  plants  are  grown  in  a 
warm  stove,  so  that  they  can  be  started  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  year  and  be  grown  on  briskly 
afterwards,  they  produce  flowers  for  a  longer  time 
and  in  larger  quantities  than  any  other  species  that 
require  warm  treatment.  Plants  that  were  rested 
in  autumn  by  withholding  water  should  now  be  cut 
in ;  all  the  green,  immature  wood  ought  to  be 
removed,  cutting  the  shoots  back  into  the  hard- 
ripened  wood.  In  the  case  of  full-sized  specimens 
that  are  already  in  pots  as  large  as  it  is  advisable  to 
give  them,  it  is  better  to  repot  them  at  the  time 
they  are  headed  in  rather  than  wait  until  they  have 
broken  into  growth.  If  the  potting  is  deferred 
till  the  young  shoots  are  present,  the  reduction  of 
the  roots  will  stop  much  of  the  new  growth  from 
making  headway.  If  water  has  been  withheld,  as 
advised,  when  the  plants  were  put  to  rest,  the  soil 
will  now  be  quite  dry  ;  this  will  admit  of  its  being 
readily  shaken  away  ;  two-thirds  of  the  old  material 
may  be  removed,  and  about  half  the  roots  may  be 
cut  away.  It  will  be  well  to  soak  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  soil  in  water  until  it  is  thoroughly 
moistened,  as  if  the  potting  is  completed  without 
this  it  will  be  difficult  to  moisten  the  ball  thoroughly. 
Where  the  plants  are  grown  on  trellises  the  branches 
should  be  secured  to  them  at  the  time  of  potting  ; 
if  this  is  left  till  the  young  shoots  have  appeared, 
their  brittle  nature  is  such  that  in  training  the 
branches  many  will  get  broken  ofl".  In  tying  the 
shoots  to  the  trellises  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
well  down  to  the  bottom,  as  if  the  extremities  are 
taken  to  the  top  the  young  growths  will  have  to  be 
brought  down  so  as  to  clothe  the  base  ;  this  will  stop 
further  extension.  Do  not  give  much  water  until 
the  roots  have  begun  to  move.  In  potting  make 
the  soil  quite  firm.  The  best  material  for  AUa- 
mandas  is  fresh  loam  with  plenty  of  vegetable  fibre 
in  it,  to  which  add  about  one-sixth  of  rotten 
manure  and  some  sand.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have 
Ijroken  they  should  be  raised  so  that  their  tops  will 
be  close  to  the  glass,  the  object  being  to  keep  the 
shoots  from  the  first  short-jointed  and  sturdy,  as  on 
this  to  a  great  extent  depends  the  time  of  their 
setting  their  buds  and  flowering.  Syringe  overhead 
once  a  day ;  this  is  best  done  in  the  afternoon, 
early  enough  to  let  the  foliage  get  dry  before  night- 
fall. 

AmAEYllids. — The  time  for  repotting  and  start- 
ing the  bulbs  of  the  deciduous  varieties  has  to  be 
regulated  by  the  time  the  plants  are  required  to 
flower.  Where  large  collections  are  grown,  and  a 
house  is  devoted  to  Amaryllids,  during  the  time  they 
are  flowering  and  maturing  growth,  the  varied 
colours  of  their  flowers  have  a  fine  effect.  But, 
managed  in  this  way,  they  are  not  so  useful  as  when 
portions  of  the  stock  are  started  at  intervals.  Where 
the  plants  are  wanted  to  bloom  early  the  potting 
should  shortly  be  carried  out.  I  have  always  found 
that  the  deciduous  section  does  better  in  soil  of  a 
somewhat  lighter  character  than  the  evergreen 
sorts.  Good  rich,  fibrous  loam,  with  a  little  peat 
added  and  some  sand,  answers  for  them  in  every 
way.  The  bulbs  should  be  shaken  completely 
out,  being  careful  not  to  injure  the  roots.  Drain 
well,  using  pots  of  a  proportionate  size  to  that  of 
the  bulbs  and  the  more  or  less  vigorous  character 
of  the  respective  varieties ;  but  it  is  well  to  err  on 
the  right  side  by  not  giving  too  much  root  room, 
especially  to  the  deciduous  kinds,  which  require  re- 
potting annually.  Pot  firmly,  making  the  soil  quite 
solid.  Where  bottom-heat  can  be  given  it  will 
help  the  plants  somewhat,  if  in  plunging  the  pots 
the  tops  are  not  too  far  from  the  light,  otherwise 
they  are  better  without  it.  But  where  a  large  body 
of  fermenting  material,  such  as  new  tan,  is  used, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  bed  does  not  get  too 
hot  or  the  roots  will  snft'er.  I  have  grown  both  the 
deciduous  and  the  evergreen  varieties  for  many 
years  without  bottom-heat,  and  found  that  its 
absence  is  not  so  much  of  a  disadvantage  as  is  often 
supposed.    Be  careful  not  to  over- water ;  the  soil  is 


better  for  being  a  little  on  the  dry  side  until  the 
roots  have  begun  to  move.  The  evergreen  kinds 
will  do  with  more  pot  room,  especially  if  the  offsets 
that  are  made  are  allowed  to  remain  attached  to 
the  parent  bulbs  until  they  are  large  enough  to 
flower.  When  grown  several  together  in  this  way 
the  specimens  are  more  effective,  as  they  will  bear 
a  number  of  spikes.  The  evergreen  sorts  do  not 
require  repotting  every  year,  and  they  are  more  im- 
patient of  having  their  roots  disturbed ;  consequently 
it  is  better  not  to  shake  out  the  bulbs,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  deciduous  varieties.  There  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  best  time  for  potting  the  ever- 
green kinds,  some  preferring  to  repot  them  before 
they  begin  to  move,  whilst  others  defer  it  until  after 
they  have  bloomed.  My  own  practice  has  been  to 
carry  out  the  operation  at  the  latter  period,  but  I 
never  repot  the  evergreen  sorts  oftener  than  once  in 
two  or  three  years.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing up  the  requisite  strength  by  the  use  of  manure 
water,  given  at  short  intervals  from  the  time  growth 
begins  until  it  is  completed. 

DeaCjENAS. — As  these  plants  attain  size  they 
lose  their  bottom  leaves,  in  which  state  they  do  not 
look  well.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to  head  them 
down.  This  may  be  done  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
as,  unlike  flowering  subjects,  it  is  not  of  much  con- 
sequence at  what  season  they  make  growth.  If  cut 
down  during  the  present  month  there  will  be  more 
time  for  tue  stools  to  make  new  heads  before  au- 
tumn than  if  the  work  is  left  until  spring.  Previous 
to  heading  down  let  the  soil  get  somewhat  dry ;  the 
tops  should  then  be  cut  down  to  within  fi  inches  of 
the  bottom  ;  stand  the  stools  in  the  warmest  place 
the  stove  will  afford,  syringing  them  overhead  in 
the  afternoons.  Do  not  give  much  water  until  they 
have  broken  into  growth  and  made  some  progress, 
as  if  the  soU  is  too  wet  whilst  there  is  almost  an 
absence  of  leaves,  the  roots  are  liable  to  perish. 
Potting  had  better  be  deferred  until  later  on  when 
the  young  growth  has  made  some  progress.  The 
tops,  with  about  half  a  dozen  leaves  attached,  if 
treated  as  cuttings  will  strike  and  make  handsome 
plants  before  the  end  of  summer.  Do  not  use 
larger  pots  than  the  particular  variety  happens  to 
require,  except  for  the  largest  growers,  such  as  D. 
Shepherdi  and  D.  Baptisti ;  4-inch  or  5-inch  will  be 
large  enough.  Drain  and  half-fill  the  pots  with  a 
mixture  of  peat  and  sand,  the  top  all  sand.  Con- 
fined in  a  striking  frame  or  under  propagating 
glasses,  the  tops  will  soon  make  roots  if  kept  warm 
and  moderately  moist.  The  bare  stems  even  when 
the  wood  is  old  and  quite  hard  can  be  made  into 
cuttings  that  will  soon  grow  into  handsome  plants. 
Cut  the  stems  into  pieces  about  an  inch  long  and 
insert  them  about  2  inches  apart  in  pots  or  pans 
drained  and  half-filled  with  a  mixture  of  peat  and 
sand — the  top  all  sand ;  leave  the  ends  of  the  cut- 
tings just  above  the  surface,  give  a  moderate  water- 
ing, and  stand  them  in  a  striking  frame  or  cover 
with  propagating  glasses  in  a  brisk  heat.  The  eyes 
will  start  in  the  course  of  five  or  sis  weeks,  roots 
being  formed  at  the  same  time.  When  they  have 
made  several  leaves  1  inch  or  2  inches  long,  put  the 
little  plants  singly  into  3-inch  pots  drained  and 
filled  with  sifted  peat,  to  which  some  sand  has  been 
added.  If  kept  through  the  spring  and  summer 
in  a  warm  stove  they  will  be  found  very  useful  be- 
fore autumn.  As  soon  as  the  pots  are  fairly  filled 
with  roots,  move  the  plants  into  others  2  inches  or 
3  inches  larger. 

Lasiandea  macbantiia. — There  are  two  varie- 
ties of  this  plant,  one  which  begins  to  bloom  sooner 
or  later  in  autumn,  according  to  the  treatment  it 
receives,  and  continues  flowering  through  the  early 
part  of  the  winter,  during  which  time  it  is  very 
effective  for  conservatory  decoration.  Whilst  in 
bloom,  the  appearance  of  the  flowers  is  improved  if 
the  plants  can  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  about 
48°  in  the  night.  Under  such  conditions  they 
open  more  freely  and  attain  a  larger  size.  Never- 
theless, this  Lasiandra  will  bloom  under  cooler 
treatment  than  this,  so  that  where  there  is  a  ditfi- 
culty  in  giving  it  the  warmth  that  suits  it  best, 
there  need  be  no  hesitation  about  growing  it.  The 
length  of  time  that  it  continues  in  flower,  its  pro- 
fuse blooming  disposition,  combined  with  the  scarce 
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colour  of  its  flowers — glowing  purple — make  it  de- 
serving of  cultivation  wherever  plants  of  a  distinct 
character  are  appreciated.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
have  done  flowering  the  soil  should  be  allowed  to 
get  a  little  drier,  after  which  they  may  be  cut  in. 
Large  specimens  may  have  last  summer's  shoots  re- 
duced to  about  half  their  length ;  whilst  smaller 
examples  that  are  wanted  to  attain  size  can  have 
one-third  of  the  growth  removed. 

Soils  foe  potting. — Peat  and  loam  required  for 
potting  are  much  better  kept  out  of  doors  than 
stored  in  sheds,  except  for  such  time  before  being 
used  as  will  admit  of  their  getting  sufiiciently  dry. 
When  under  cover  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time  in  summer,  the  material  seems  to  lose  its 
fertility  through  getting  too  dry,  a  condition  which 
no  subsequent  watering  will  set  to  rights  ;  but  now, 
when  the  season  for  repotting  most  plants  is  ap- 
proaching, a  sufficient  quantity  of  peat,  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand  should  be  got  under  cover  and 
spread  out  thinly  so  as  to  expose  them  to  the  air. 
An  open  shed  is  best,  as  in  such  the  wind  is  natu- 
rally most  effectual.  Where  necessary  the  materials 
should  be  turned  over  frequently,  so  as  to  get  the 
whole  to  a  uniform  condition.  T.  B. 


Fruit  Garden. 


W.  COLEMAN. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 
Of  this  wholesome  and  delicious  fruit  we  do 
not  make  anything  like  as  much  as  we  might. 
A  few  bushes  planted  near  the  margins  of  walks, 
or  perhaps  half-a-dozen  rows  running  across  a 
quarter  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  these,  with- 
out names,  early  and  late  mixed  together,  gene- 
rally form  the  sum  total  of  the  collection.  This 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things  arises  from  two 
causes,  the  first  being  fat  catalogues,  which  deter 
growers  from  making  selections ;  the  second, 
one's  own  ability  to  propagate  from  year  to  year 
— nay,  from  generation  to  generation — the  few 
sorts  left  behind  by  our  predecessors.  We  do 
not  want  an  endless  array  of  painted  labels  more 
conspicuous  than  the  fruit,  but  we  do  require 
something  like  order  in  the  arrangement  of  our 
selections,  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Gooseberry  can  be  grown  as  bush,  pyramid, 
and  cordon  on  any  aspect  from  the  open  quarter 
to  the  north  wall,  it  does  seem  a  jjity  that  every- 
body's favourite  fruit  is  not  better  managed. 
Not  only  do  we  want  the  cream  of  the  creams 
of  each  section,  but  we  want  the  earliest  for 
picking  green  or  for  the  dessert,  the  best  for 
bottling  and  preserving,  and  equally  valuable  a 
few  sorts  best  adapted  for  resisting  the  weather 
and  hanging  late  on  north  walls. 

The  Lancashire  sorts  produce  enormous  berriesi 
and  are  well  worthy  of  extended  culture,  but 
for  rich  flavour  we  have  nothing  to  beat  the  old 
small-berried  sorts,  of  which  I  will  enumerate  a 
dozen  : — 

Early  Sulphur,  very  early ;  Greengage  or  Hairy, 
very  early ;  Greengage  Pitmaston,  Champagne, 
yellow;  Champagne,  red ;  Champagne,  white ;  Bright 
Venus,  Ironmonger,  Keen's  Seedling,  Warrington, 
Old  Kough  Red,  the  best  for  preserving;  Rumbullion, 
a  favourite  for  bottling. 

Of  Lancashire  sorts,  the  start  might  be  made 
with  the  following  ; — 

Ycllotv. — Broom  Girl,  Husbandman,  Marigold, 
Leader,  Leveller,  Viper. 

Mliiie. — Jenny  Lind,  Lady  Leicester,  Ostrich, 
Patience,  Smiling  Beauty,  Whitesmith. 

Green. — Angler,  Conquering  Hero,  Green  Walnut, 
Profit,  Telegraph,  Thumper. 

Jted. — Crown  Bob,  Echo,  Hopley's  Companion, 
Lion's  Provider,  Prince  Albert,  Slaughterman. 

Here  we  have  three  dozen  sorts  that  will  give 
the  earliest  and  latest  dishes  of   fruit  for  the 


and  that  cannot  be  surpassed  for  preserving  and 
bottling. 

All  Gooseberry  bushes  should  stand  on  a  clean 
single  leg,  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  throw 
up   suckers,    and   although    amenable   to    hard 
spur-pruning,   they  will  produce  the  finest  and 
best-flavoured   fruit  when  the  heads  are   well 
thinned  out  and  clean  young  wood  is  allowed  to 
extend  full  length  in  every  direction.     Upright 
growers   are    best   adapted   for    pyramids   and 
cordons,   but  drooping   varieties    may  also  be 
trained  to  walls,  stakes,   or  trellises,  where  a 
little  extra  attention  is  of  secondary  importance. 
Cordons    may   be   trained    single,    double,    or 
treble,  according  to  the  height  of  the  wall  or 
trellis.     The  first  may  be  placed  12  inches,  the 
second  18  inches,  and  the  third  24  inches  from 
each  other  at  the  time  of  planting.     Duplicates 
of  the  different  varieties  should  always  be  kept 
together,  not  only  on  walls,  but  also  on  open 
quarters,    and   these,    too,    should  follow  each 
other  in  point  of  earlinesa  for  the  convenience 
of  protecting  with  wire  or  twine  netting.     The 
blackbird — no  bad  judge  of  fruit — will  have  his 
share  of  the  best,  and  here  we  find  nothing  cir- 
cumvents  him   so   effectually  as  medium-sized 
wire  netting  round  the  sides,  and  Eddy's  new 
square-meshed  twine  nets  resting  on  laths  or 
wires  strained  across  the  quarters.     In  the  pur- 
chase and  formation  of  young  trees  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  intended  and  their  adapta- 
bility to  the  different  modes  of  training  should 
not   be   overlooked.      Bushes,   as   a   matter  of 
course,  can  be  made  out  of  any  well- rooted  plant 
with  a  good  stem  by  cutting  back  ;  whilst  plants 
with  a  straight  leader  and  two  side  shoots  may 
be  considered  most  suitable  for  pyramids  and 
cordons.     Old  and  scrubby  trees  are  dear  at  any 
price,  as  more  time  is   lost  in   bringing  them 
round  than  in  raising  a  new  stock  from  good 
cuttings.      Being  so   extremely  cheap,   anyone 
wishing   to   work   up  a  good  named   selection 
should  now  buy  in  the  best  the  trade  can  supply, 
and  after  planting  in  fresh  new  soU  they  will  be 
poor  indeed  if  out  of  every  score  he  does  not 
secure  as  many  good  cuttings.     If  taken  with  a 
heel  of  hard  wood  and  put  into  nursery  lines 
before  the  middle  of  February,  they  will  make 
nice  little  plants  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
under  good  management  they  wUl  soon  overtake 
their  parents. 


they  will  upset  the  laudable  work  of  paring  down 
fat  catalogues  you  now  have  in  hand  ;  neither  do  I 
think  anyone  who  wishes  to  improve  oiur  Apple  cul- 
ture will  plant  a  single  stock  of  these  inferior  sorts. 
One  thing,  however,  they  may  do  :  they  may  head 
back  existing  trees,  and  work  them  with  varieties 
whose  fruit  will  please  the  eye  and  furnish  the  fruit 
room  with  fine  examples  worth  storing.  In  addition 
to  the  sorts  named  by  "  J.  C.  C,"  I  would  advise 
the  introduction  and  extensive  growth  of — 1,  Red 
HoUandbury ;  2,  Baumann's  Red  Reinette ;  3,  Alex- 
ander ;  4,  Bismarck ;  5,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  6,  Flower 
of  Kent ;  7,  Hoary  Morning ;  8,  King  of  Tompkins 
County;  9,  Lady  Henniker ;  10,  Washington;  11, 
Sandringham;  13,  Mfere  de  Menage;  13,  Tyler's 
Kernel;  14,  Striped  Beaufln;  15,  Herefordshire 
Beaufin;  16,  Melon  Apple;  17,  Cumberland  Fa- 
vourite ;  18,  Fearn's  Pippin  ;  19,  Court  Pendu  Plat ; 
20,  Scarlet  Nonpareil.  The  whole  of  these  are  ex- 
cellent Apples  for  the  kitchen  or  the  dessert ;  all  of 
them  are  bright  and  handsome,  and  many  of  them 
being  long  keepers,  are  well  calculated  to  take  the 
place  of  the  rubbish  with  which  our  old  orchards 
are  still  choked  and  pestered. — W.  Coleman. 


THE  BEST  PEARS. 


Bright-cclo-red    Apples. — " Philomelos,"  in 
The  Gaeden,  Dec.  24  (p.  587),  gives  the  names  of 
a  few  good  early  Apples  whose  fruit  and  flowers  are 
ornamental,  and  justly  remarks  that  nearer  the 
Crab  the  brighter  the  blossom.     "J.  C.  C,"  in  The 
Garden,  Dec.  10  (p.  538),  enumerates  several  va- 
rieties of  first-rate  quality,  alike  ornamental  and 
useful  for  cooking  and  dessert,  and  to  these  all 
planters  for  the  future  should  confine  their  atten- 
tion.   No  one  can  go  far  wrong  in  planting  Blen- 
heim Orange,  Margil,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Cockle 
Pippin,  and,  descending    to  a  lower    grade,  the 
handsome  Tom  Putt  may  be  extensively  grown  for 
cooking,  market,  and  cider  purposes  ;  but  Kingston 
Black,  an  inferior  cider  sort.  Sanguinary  Butcher, 
and  Ploughman  should  be  given  a  wide  berth,  as  we 
have  plenty  of  first-rate  sorts,  many  of  them  late 
keepers,  equally  handsome.      In  Herefordshire  and 
all  cider  districts  high-coloured  Apples  of  the  one- 
bite  class  are  abundant,  and,  being  heavy  croppers, 
they  look  most  tempting  when  hanging  on  the  trees 
in  the  autumn.    A  few  years  ago  they  were  con- 
verted into  cider  worth  3d.  a  gallon ;  but  afternoon 
farmers,  even  in  this  part  of  the  country,  are  work- 
ing them  out  with   all   speed,  as  they  find   that 
potting  for  market  good,  reliable  sorts  pays  better. 
Another   paragraph,   the   outcome   of   "  J.  C.  C.'s " 
shrewd  remarks,  having  appeared  last  week,  I  am 
constrained  to  inquire  what  good  can  come  of  these 
nferior  fruits  without  pedigree  and  only 


The  notes  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  The  Gakdbn,  No- 
vember 17  (p.  587),  afford  a  good  illustration  of  the 
difficulty  to  be  encountered  in  attempts  to  limit 
the  varieties  of  Pears  to  twelve,  or  even  twenty- 
four.    This  place  is  not,  I  should  say,  any  more 
favourably  situated  either  as  to  climate  or  soil  than 
is  Ilford,  and  yet  results  as  to  Pear  culture  are, 
according  to  Mr.  Douglas's  note,  in  some  respects  of 
a  totally  opposite  character,  and  the  question  arises 
in  what  direction  shall  we  look  for  the  cause.     I 
give  it  up  ;  and  take  my  stand  on  the  suggestion  I 
made  in  a  previous  note,  namely,  that  you  should 
ask  "  your  readers  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to 
send  you  their  selection  of  twelve  sorts  that  they 
have  practically  tested  over  a  series  of  years."    By 
such  lists  I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  work  out 
a  list  of  twelve  kinds  for  every  given  district.    As 
to  the  exclusion  of  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  from 
my  list,  it  is  not  that  I  do  not  think  highly  of  the 
variety,  or  of  other  early  varieties,  such  as  Beurre 
de    I'Assomption,    BeurriS     GifEard,    and    Clapp's 
Favourite.     These  are  all  first-rate,   but    for  the 
season  none  of  them  equal  Williams'  Bon  Chretien 
or  Fondante    d'Automne,    and,    having    to    limit 
my  selection  to  twelve  kinds,  the  reason  for  the 
exclusion  of  other  excellent  kinds  is  obvious.     I 
regret  to  read  that    Mr.   Douglas    does    not    get 
Winter  Nelis  to  grow  well  with  him.     If   I  may 
be  presumptuous  enough,  I  would  advise  him  to 
try  it  in  the  stiff  soil  of  Great  Gearies,  grafted  on 
the  Quince  stock  and  trained  to  a  west  wall.     I 
agree    with  Mr.   Douglas  as  to  Van   Mens  Leon 
L'eclerc,  but  it  is  wanting  in  keeping  qualities,  or, 
rather,  it  keeps  long  enough,  but  after  a  certain 
time  the   quality  of    flesh    deteriorates— becomes 
mealy  and  insipid— and  as  we  have  abundance  of 
varieties  that  ripen  at  the  fame  season  and  keep 
better,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  grow  it  for  size 
only.    Beurre  d'Aremberg  I  most  reluctantly  left 
out  of  my  list  of  twelve  ;  could  I  have  found  room 
for  it  I  should  have  placed  it  after  Doyenng  du 
Comice  and  before  Glou  Morceau,  as  it  well  fills  the 
break  there  sometimes  is  in  the  supply  of  ripe  fruit 
between  the  ending  of  one  and  the  ripening  of  the 
other.  W.  Wildsmith. 

lleckileld. 


lists  of  i 
dessert,  that  will  supply  the  first  picking  for  tarts,  1  known  locally.    I  do  not  for  a  moipent  suppose  that 


Pruning  in  frosty  weatlier.— It  has  been 
asserted  that  it  is  wrong  to  prune  in  frosty  weather, 
but  this  is  not  my  opinion,  for  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  pruning  deciduous  trees  of  all  kinds 
whether  there  was  frost  or  not.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  soil  here  retains  so  much  moisture  duiing 
the  winter  that  I  have  often  waited  until  the  ground 
was  frozen  in  order  to  prune  pyramid  and  other 
fruit  trees.  I  remember  that  during  the  long  and 
severe  frost  that  occurred  in  18G0,  having  a  scarcity 
of  work  outdoors,  I  set  my  men  to  prune  the  Apple 
trees  in  two  large  orchards,  and  although  many  of 
the  trees  bad  to  be  rather  severely  dealt  with,  they 
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received  BO  harm.  In  the  case  of  Evergreens  it  is 
a  different  matter.  Even  the  common  Laurel 
suffers  if  pruned  during  severe  frost,  unless  the 
plant  is  cut  down  close  to  the  ground,  or  large  limbs 
are  removed,  but  to  clip  Laurel  hedges  is  not  good 
practice,  because  it  exposes  to  severe  frosts  and 
cold  winds  other  growth  that  is  not  so  hard.  Even 
Box  edgings,  if  clipped  during  the  winter,  become 
injured  by  frost.  I  think  the  middle  of  April  is 
soon  enough  to  clip  or  prune  Evergreens  that  are 
much  exposed,  and  if  done  at  that  time  the  plants 
quickly  start  into  growth  again. — J.  C.  C. 


FEWER  KINDS  OF  APPLES  AND  PEARS. 
The  discussion  that  has  recently  taken  place  in 
The  Garden  upon  the  merits  of  different  varieties 
of  Apples  and  Pears  touches  an  important  subject. 
It  may  safely  be  said  that  nine-tenths  of  the  sorts 
of  Apples  and  Pears  grown  throughout  the  kingdom 
are  worthless.  What  is  the  use  of  growing  sorts 
that  are  either  deficient  in  quality  or  do  not  bear 
freely,  whilst  there  are  more  than  enough  varieties 
that  possess  these  properties  ?  In  regard  to  Pears, 
it  is  of  no  use  having  a  number  of  sorts  that  all 
come  in  at  the  same  time,  and  amongst  which  the 
majority  are  wanting  in  some  quality  or  other.  The 
indescribable  number  of  good  and  worthless  sorts 
that  has  usually  hitherto  been  planted  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  fruit  growing  in  this  country  has 
been  looked  upon  more  as  a  fanciful,  interesting 
hobby  than  a  pursuit,  in  which  usefulness  and  profit- 
able return  were  matters  of  leading  importance. 
American  fruit  growers  who  have  brought  views  of 
a  more  utilitarian  and  common-sense  nature  to 
bear  on  the  subject  have  not  committed  this 
mistake,  as  shown  by  the  fine,  though  few  sorts  of 
Apples  they  send  us,  and  which  have  done  some- 
thing to  open  the  eyes  of  many  English  growers. 
For  my  own  part,  when  either  speaking  or  writing 
about  fruit  growing,  long  before  the  subject  in  its 
present  form  was  mooted,  I  never  failed  to  urge  the 
mistake  of  growing  more  varieties  than  necessary 
to  give  a  regular  supply  for  as  long  a  time  as 
possible. 

How  long  the  fanciful  and  wasteful  practice  of 
growing  indifferent  kinds  for  the  sake  of  novelty 
will  go  on  in  private  gardens  it  is  diflic\ilt  to  say. 
But  now,  when  those  who  have  to  make  their  living 
out  of  the  land  are  at  their  wits'  end  to  know  what 
to  grow  that  will  pay,  and  are  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  fruit  growing,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
they  will  only  grow  good  varieties  that  are  reliable 
bearers.  Still,  in  greatly  reducing  the  number  of 
varieties,  it  is  well  not  to  go  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  only  grow  one  sort.  If  there  were 
any  object  in  only  growing  one  variety,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  name  a  better  sort  than 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  I  saw  Mr.  Waterer's  fine 
Pippins  some  years  ago,  and  it  is  something  to 
know  that  this  excellent  kind  will  succeed  on  peaty 
soil,  such  as  the  Woking  district  mostly  consists  of. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  really  first-rate 
dessert  variety  that  will  do  well  over  such  a  wide 
range  of  country,  or  in  soils  that  are  so  different  in 
nature.  One  of  the  finest  and  best-looking  samples 
of  this  Apple  I  have  seen  this  year  was  sent  me  by  a 
friend,  who  gathered  it  from  a  tree  at  the  bleak 
north  end  of  Yorkshire.  Apple-growing  for  market 
and  for  home  supply  are  widely  different.  The 
market  growers  may  be  trusted  to  look  to  their  own 
interests  in  the  matter  by  confining  their  selection 
to  a  few  of  the  earliest  cooking  sorts  and  the  best 
dessert  and  cooking  varieties  that  will  keep  well. 

For  private  use  the  number  of  varieties  will  in 
most  cases  require  to  be  slightly  increased.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  common  early  cooking 
sorts,  soil  and  situation  have  a  greater  influence 
on  Apples  than  those  who  have  not  had  experience 
with  them  in  various  parts  of  the  country  seem  to 
be  aware  of,  but  such  is  the  case,  and  on  this 
account  a  selection  that  is  the  best  for  one  place 
will  require  to  be  varied  considerably  in  another. 
Some  of  the  best  cooking  sorts  being  naturally 
good  growers  and  free-bearing,  they  answer  in 
different  soils  and  localities.  For  instance,  Kes- 
wick Codlin,  Cellini,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Tower  of 
Glamis,  and  Yorkshire   Greening  will  thrive  and 


bear  wherever  it  is  worth  while  attempting  to 
grow  Apples,  whilst  there  are  other  sorts  equally 
as  desirable  that  will  not  succeed  everywhere. 
J^or  example,  I  could  never  get  Blenheim  Pippin 
to  do  nearly  so  well  in  light  soil  as  in  strong 
clayey  loam ;  nevertheless,  it  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  valuable  Apples  in  cultivation.  Those  who 
have  had  much  experience  in  Apple  growing  need 
not  be  told  that  the  flavour  of  the  best  dessert  sorts 
is  much  influenced  by  the  soil.  Yet  the  land  has 
not  so  much  influence  on  Apples  as  it  has  on  Pears, 
some  varieties  of  which  are  first-rate  in  some  soils 
and  all  but  worthless  in  others,  and  this  where 
there  is  nothing  to  choose  in  the  climate.  It  there- 
fore follows  that  in  making  a  selection  of  Pears, 
even  more  than  of  Apples,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
something  about  the  character  of  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  to  be  grown.  The  subject  is  as  wide  as  it 
is  important,  and  the  more  evidence  that  is  brought 
to  bear  on  it  the  better  the  chances  are  of  more 
rational  proceedings  in  Apple  and  Pear  growing 
and  equally  so  of  fruit  in  general.  Many  who  raise 
new  varieties  generally  place  their  merits  much 
higher  than  they  deserve.  Not  a  few  who  cultivate 
the  trees  for  sale  think  that  if  a  fruit  is  fair  to  look 
at,  it  is  good  enough  to  sell.  T.  B. 


NOTES  ON  FRUIT. 


I  AM  sending  you  by  rail  to-day  characteristic 
specimens  of  Josephine  de  Malines  Pear.  I  think 
you  will  find  them  in  good  condition.  I  hope 
Winter  Nells  will  obtain  a  foremost  place  in  your 
selection  of  Pears  ;  it  is  the  Pear  I  should  grow  if 
confioed  to  one  sort.  The  Apple  named  Melon 
which  I  send  is  not  very  generally  known.  I  know 
some  who  grow  it,  and  like  it  very  much  for  its 
flavour  and  tender  flesh.  It  is  of  American  origin, 
but  the  tree  grows  and  bears  well  with  us.  I  think 
a  dessert  Apple  is  doubly  valuable  if  the  flesh  is 
tender,  and  quite  agree  with  your  remarks  on  that 
subject.  Many  of  our  dessert  Apples  are  too  hard 
to  be  eaten  with  comfort.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  I 
prefer  to  Ribston  Pippin  because  of  its  tender  flesh ; 
in  fact,  I  do  not  think  there  is  another  dessert 
Apple  so  good  as  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  taking  all 
points  into  consideration. 

There  is  an  American  Apple  called  Mother  of 
first-class  quality  ;  it  is  ripe  at  the  end  of  September 
and  October;  if  you  do  not  know  it  yon  ought  to 
see  and  taste  it  next  year.  The  others  I  send  are 
Court  Rendu  Plat,  and  one  locally  known  as  Pigeon- 
house  Pippin.  The  former  can  always  be  depended 
upon  to  give  a  good  crop,  as,  flowering  late,  the 
blooms  escape  the  late  frosts.  Do  you  intend  to 
divide  your  two  dozen  Apples  into  dessert  and 
culinary  varieties  ? — Abthtjr  Baekek. 

*,;,*  Certainly  not.  This  division  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  our  poor  stocks  of  fruit.  There  should 
be  no  such  division  of  our  standard  fruits.  But 
there  might  be  one  or  two  small  sections  after  the 
standard  one — say  kinds  remarkable  for  beauty  of 
flower,  like  "Sharps";  cider  Apples;  very  small, 
good  flavoured  sorts,  but  too  small  to  take  a  place 
among  market  sorts.  These  we  should  call  by  some 
distinctive  name,  and  Crabs,  which  are  now  becom- 
ing an  important  class.  We  hope  that  the  ugly 
words  "  for  culinary  purposes  "  will  not  be  heard 
much  longer  in  England. — Ed. 


Apples  and  Fears. — I  send  you  a  list  of 
Apples  and  Pears  that  are  well  adapted  for  Scot- 
land.    They  have  all  been  proved : — 

Apples  for  icall. — Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  November; 
Mannington  Pearmain,  January  ;  Golden  Harvey,  Feb- 
ruary ;  Eribston  Pippin,  March;  Scarlet  Nonpareil, 
April. 

Standard  Apples.— 'Ea.rly  Almond,  August;  Scarlet 
Crofton,  August;  Worcester  Pearmain,  September; 
Hawthornden,  October;  Scarlet  Golden  Pippin,  No- 
vember; Cobham,  December;  Brabant  Bellefleur, 
January ;  Eeinette  du  Canada,  February ;  Besspool, 
April. 

Pears  for  ivall. — Citron  des  Carraee,  August;  Jar- 
gonelle, August  or  September;  Williams'  Bon  Chre- 
tien, September;  BeuiTe  Superfin,  October;  Mario 
Louise,  November;  Thompson's,  November ;  Hacon's 


Incomparable,  December ;  Doyenne  du  Comice,  De- 
comber;  Passe  Colmar,  January  ;  Easter  Beurre,  Feb- 
ruary; Bergamotte  Esperen,  March;  Bem're  Ranee, 
April. 

Standard  Pears.  —  Summer  Doyenne,  August; 
Beurre  Giffard,  September ;  Green  Yair,  September ; 
Sinclair,  October;  Moorfowl's  Egg, November;  Aclian, 
December. 

We  now  only  plant  eating  or  dessert  Apples. 
They  are  just  as  good  for  cooking  as  the  sharp  sour 
cooking  Apples.  For  market  purposes  Pears  are 
more  valuable  than  Apples.  If  Apples  are  Id.  a 
pound.  Pears  will  be  2d.  Good  Apples  are  twice  as 
valuable  after  the  new  year.  We  put  our  most 
valuable,  or  late  keepers,  on  the  wall. — J.  D.  B.,  in 
Field. 


APPLE  BLENHEIM  ORANGE. 

The  samples  of  Blenheim  Orange  which  I  here- 
with send  you  are  from  various  places  in  the 
district  for  the  purpose  of  providing  you  with 
as  many  forms  of  the  Blenheim  Orange  as  I  could 
procure.  The  raiser  of  this  Apple  is  deceased,  as  is 
the  original  tree,  if  I  am  correctly  informed;  the 
period  that  he  survived  his  production,  however,  I 
cannot  accurately  state.  He  was  an  old  man.  An 
account  of  his  death  and  of  that  of  the  tree  ap- 
peared some  time  ago  in  the  O.rford  Journal,  but  I 
have  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  scanning  the 
back  numbers  of  the  paper  to  enable  me  to  give  you 
all  the  particulars  I  would  desire. 

The  employment  of  various  stocks  may  account 
in  some  measure  for  the  difference  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fruit,  but  I  am  more  inclined  to  attri- 
bute it  to  the  raising  of  the  trees  from  kernels. 
The  variation  occasionally  is  too  marked,  I  think, 
to  support  the  theory  that  it  is  the  influence  of 
certain  stocks  alone  which  has  caused  the  distinc- 
tive features  exhibited  by  this  variety.  In  the  one 
case  the  variation  would  naturally  foUow,  but  in 
the  other,  certainly  not  to  a  similar  extent  in  any 
one  year  when  produced  in  the  limited  area  in 
which  the  fruit  sent  to  you  have  been  gathered. 

I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  the  opinion  that 
"the  Blenheim  Orange  is  the  best  all-round  Apple," 
more  especially  as  relates  to  some  of  the  best  forms 
of  it.  Without  desiring  to  contribute  towards 
diminishing  the  fame  of  the  raiser  of  even  a  famous 
Apple,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are 
some  aged  trees  of  this  kind  within  a  radius  of  ten 
miles  of  the  historical  town  of  Woodstock,  and  it 
may  perchance  be  that  Kempster  raised  his  seed- 
ling from  a  kernel  taken  from  what  he  regarded  as 
an  exceptionally  fine  specimen  of  a  sort  he  desired 
to  possess,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  local  fame  of 
the  parent  tree.  As  in  some  instances  "  like  begets 
like,"  and  at  the  time  in  question  the  methods  of 
grafting  and  budding  as  a  means  of  propagating 
trees  were  practised  only  to  a  comparatively  limited 
extent,  it  is  possible  that  it  was  with  the  object  of 
possessing  a  similar  sort  that  the  raiser  of  the  Blen- 
heim Orange  was  prompted  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
raising  it  from  seed.  If  this  be  so,  we  can  imagine 
the  feelings  of  satisfaction  with  which  he  viewed 
the  appearance  of  the  first  fruits  of  his  then  un- 
christened  seedling,  and  the  pleasure  it  afforded 
him  in  having  secured  the  tree  by  adopting  the 
readiest  method  known  to  him  of  acquiring  it. 
And  this  may  not  be  entirely  supposition.  Farther, 
bearing  in  mind  the  oft-proclaimed  success  of  the 
raiser,  it  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that, 
more  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  would 
have  many  imitators,  and  by  the  kernel-setting 
system  there  would  doubtless  be  obtained  results 
that  would  account  for  the  dissimilarity  of  the  fruit 
of  this  kind  that  one  meets  with  at  the  present  day. 
I  have  supplied  you  with  specimens  that  at  least 
warrant  the  explanation  that  I  have  presumed  to 
advance,  and  there  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  more 
may  be  said  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

The  heaviest  specimen  of  this  variety  that  I  have 
seen  this  year  formed  one  of  a  dish  of  twelve  Apples 
that  in  the  aggregate  weighed  11  lbs ,  the  one  in 
question  weighing  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  short  of 
18  ozs  ,  and  measuring  nearly  14  inches  in  circum- 
ference. Such  an  example  as  this  cannot  but  be 
considered  otherwise  than  as  an  interesting  speci- 
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men.  Yet  even  this  is  smaller  than  fruit  of  other 
seasons'  growth,  notably  one  that  was  exhibited  in 
Oxford  that  weighed  no  less  than  21  ozs.  It  is 
singular,  in  respect  to  the  larger-sized  fruit,  that 
they  rarely  acquire  the  brilliant  colour  of  some 
of  the  smaller  ones— a  matter,  however,  of  no  great 
importance  when  it  is  considered  that  their  very 
proportions  render  them  quite  unsuitable  for  the 
purpose  of  dessert.  The  difference,  too,  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  Blenheim  Orange  Apples  from  certain 
trees,  irrespective  of  locality,  is  so  marked  as  to 
account  for  the  fact  of  their  being  considered  as 
falling  under  the  head  of  both  culinary  and  dessert 
fruit.  It  is  to  this  that  may  be  ascribed  that  of 
the  number  of  exhibitors  who  selected  this  variety 
as  one  of  the  best  suited  for  growing  in  their  re- 
spective localities,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  report  of 
the  National  Apple  Congress,  188:!,  sixty-three  re- 
garded them  as  cooliing  and  fifty-two  as  being 
dessert  fruit,  thereby  collectively  placing  it  in  the 
position  of  the  most  popular  Apple. — John  E.  Jef- 
FBBIES,  Oxford. 

PS. — Since  writing  I  have  been  informed  by  a 
gentleman,  who  has  been  familiar  with  Woodstock 
for  many  years,  that  he  remembers  Kempster's  tree 
when  it  was  growing  in  his  own  garden,  and  that  it 
was  not  known  as  the  Blenheim  Orange  until  after  it 
had  been  introduced  into  the  palace  gardens.  The 
old  Kempster  tree  in  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Drace,  of  Eynsham,  is  probably  from  the  original 
stock.  It  produces  very  large  fruit  of  the  conical 
type,  and  furnished  the  only  dish  exhibited  under 
this  name  at  the  Apple  congress,  but  it  will  be  found 
•catalogued  as  Kempston.  I  am  enabled  to  write 
with  some  authority  on  this  point,  as,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Druce,  I  gathered  the  fruit  then 
exhibited. 

*^*  A  very  interesting  series  of  fruit,  showing 
how  the  Blenheim  Orange  Apple  varies  in  size, 
shape,  and  colour,  was  sent  us  by  Mr.  JefEeries  with 
the  above. — Ed. 


thornden,  Echlinville  Seedling,  Prince  Albert,  Potts' 
Seedling,  and  Alfriston.  A  few  acres  of  land  jjlanted 
with  the  above  kinds  of  Apples  grafted  on  the 
Crab  with  stout  stems  6  feet  high  as  a  top  crop, 
and  a  bottom  crop  of  Industry  and  Red  Warrington 
Gooseberries,  the  former  to  be  pulled  green  and  the 
latter  converted  into  jam,  should  be  a  paying  specu- 
lation.— E.  H.,  in  Field. 


MARKET  APPLES. 


Profitable  fruit  cultare.— I  have  a  good  deal 
of  sympathy  with  the  one-Apple  man,  for  at  the 
present  moment  our  gardens,  orchards,  and  nurseries 
are  overburdened  with  useless  varieties,  and  if  any 
profit  is  to  be  made  out  of  fruit  culture  in  the 
future,  in  the  face  of  the  severe  competition  we  are 
sure  to  be  exposed  to  from  the  foreigner,  there  must 
be  an  entirely  new  start,  and  only  a  very  limited 
number  of  sorts  grown.  As  a  dessert  Apple  at  the 
present  season,  or  Christmas,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
is  certainly  the  best,  and  on  good  fruit-growing 
soils  the  tree  is  a  good  grower,  both  as  a  standard 
and  also  on  the  Paradise  stock.  But  we  want  both 
early  and  late  Apples,  and  we  want  kinds  that  will 
cook  well  and  bear  heavy  crops.  For  cooking  pur- 
poses early  in  the  season  the  Codlins  are  indis- 
pensable, and  Lord  Suffield,  which  appears  to  be  a 
descendant  from  the  Keswick  Codlin,  is,  in  ray 
opinion,  the  most  profitable  to  plant.  Bat  there  is 
nothing  in  this  world  absolutely  perfect,  and,  un- 
fortunately. Lord  Suflield,  good  as  it  is,  would  be 
still  better  if  it  had  more  vigour,  but  its  early  and 
incessant  bearing  habit  keeps  it  of  small  stature. 
Therefore,  in  planting  Lord  Suffield  largely,  it  will 
not  require  so  much  space  as  is  commonly  allowed. 
If  the  one- Apple  man  happened  to  have  a  soil  suit- 
able for  the  Blenheim  Orange,  a  fortune  might  be 
made  by  planting  that  variety  by  the  acre.  But  the 
Blenheim,  good  as  it  frequently  is,  is  not  profitable 
everywhere,  and  we  want  a  few  Apples  to  suit  our 
own  particular  soils  and  situations,  and  one  of  the 
very  best  Apples  for  extensive  planting  is  Dumelow's 
Seedling,  otherwise  known  as  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. This  may  be  planted  by  the  dozen  or  hundred 
without  fear.  Cultivate  the  land  well  before  plant- 
ing, and  give  the  trees  plenty  of  room,  as  crowded 
orchards  cannot  pay.  If  the  trees  are  planted  on 
Grass  make  holes  C  feet  square  and  'Ml  feet  apart. 
Cultivate  and  improve  each  (j-foot  space,  stirring  it 
up  at  least  2  feet  deep,  but  either  give  time  to 
settle  or  make  the  bottom  firm  by  treading,  as 
planting  in  loose  soil  will  lead  to  undue  settlement, 
and  if  the  trees  are  too  deep  in  the  earth  they  will 
not  succeed.     Other  good  Apples  are   New  Haw- 


DiscussiNG  with  a  large  local  market  gardener  the 
other  day  the  respective  merits  of  Apples,  he  said  : 
"  No  doubt  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ('  Cox's '  in  the 
trade  vernacular)  is  one  of  the  very  best  Apples 
when  you  can  get  it  to  do  well,  but  its  defect  is  that 
if  the  seasons  prove  rather  cold  we  miss  crops  for 
two  or  three  years,  because  the  trees  need  so  much 
sun-heat  to  mature  the  wood  and  the  buds  well.  1 
daresay  it  thrives  well  on  the  Bagshot  sand,  and  it 
also  does  in  portions  of  our  Middlesex  black  loam, 
but  not  so  well  on  the  colder  clay,  unless  the 
seasons  are  dry  and  very  warm.  I  think  the  man 
who  goes  in  for  dessert  Apples  largely  is  wisest 
who  has  more  than  one  string  to  his  bow."  Then 
he  went  on  :  "  If  I  were  going  to  start  a  young 
orchard  I  should  plant,  in  addition  to  King  of  the 
Pippins  and  Yellow  Inges  trie,  Worcester  Pearmain  for 
early  and  the  delicious  Cockle  Pippin  for  late  work. 
The  first  is  a  certain  and  free  bearer,  and  the  fruits 
come  rich  in  colour,  and  always  realise  a  good 
price.  Cockle  Pippin  is  a  delicious  Apple  ;  indeed, 
to  my  mind,  when  well  grown  second  to  none  for 
flavour,  and  it  is  a  regular  and  capital  cropper." 
Asked  to  name  a  sixth  dessert  Apple,  he  said : 
"  There  is  none  equal  to  Blenheim  Orange  if  you 
can  get  the  trees  to  fruit,  but  we  cannot  afford  to 
wait  so  long  tor  a  crop.  If  a  man  is  planting  his 
own  ground  put  down  dwarfs  of  good  kinds  and 
standards  of  Blenheims  for  the  future  cropping, 
but  it  will  not  pay  to  plant  them  on  short-leased 
land.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  as  early  good  coloured 
Apples  pay  best,  I  think  the  Duchess  Favourite, 
which  is  such  a  heavy  bearer,  one  of  the  best  for 
regular  cropping  and  for  profit.  Given  a  good 
season,  and  with  strong,  healthy  trees  well  thinned 
and  cultivated,  I  think  Ingestries,  Kings,  and  Cox's 
the  three  best  market  dessert  Apples.  Flavour  is  a 
good  deal,  of  course,  but  in  our  line  it  is  not  every- 
thing. We  must  have  crops  of  taking  fruit.  Still, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  much  to  find  fault  with 
in  the  selection  I  have  given  you.  Kings  may  not 
be  up  to  Cox's,  I  admit,  but  we  market  people  think 
that  clean  grown  Middlesex  Kings  are  first-rate  all 
the  same  ;  but  then  Apples  are  not  the  same  on  all 
soils.  Ribstons  will  not  pay  for  market,  and  it  is 
useless  to  think  of  growing  them.  As  to  bush  trees 
rersus  standards,  well,  there  is  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides.  You  cannot  grow  much  about  bush 
trees,  but  Wallflowers,  Violets,  bulbs,  bush  fruits, 
&c  ,  will  do  well  under  standards.  I  think  for  the 
larger  sorts  of  Apples  bush  trees  are  best,  because 
they  are  less  exposed  to  the  wind,  and  a  thick  dress- 
ing of  litter  can  be  laid  down  about  the  trees  to  help 
save  the  fruit  should  it  fall.  However,  in  planting 
a  market  orchard,  soil,  situation,  length  of  lease, 
and  other  things  have  to  be  considered. 

"  As  to  kitchen  Apples,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do 
without  Juliecs,  as  there  is  no  other  Apple  which 
cooks  so  well  in  August,  and  we  get  them  off  very 
early ;  in  fact,  the  crop  is,  as  a  rule,  off  and  gone 
and  the  trees  are  ready  to  produce  another  before 
the  winter  sets  in.  You  cannot  place  too  much 
stress  on  the  importance,  too,  of  getting  the  crops 
off  the  trees  early ;  it  makes  such  a  difference  to  the 
plumping  up  of  the  buds  for  the  next  year.  If  we 
grew  long  hanging  sorts,  of  course  we  should  get 
crops  much  less  often  than  now.  As  to  a  successor 
to  the  Julien,  we  used  to  trust  to  Manks  Codlin 
until  Suflields  came  in,  and  I  do  not  see  that  we 
can  better  that  one  now.  Suflields  fruit  early,  are 
very  fine  and  handsome,  and  cook  well;  in  fact,  are 
always  on  demand,  and  we  cannot  well  have  too 
many  of  them.  The  only  thing  with  Suffield  is 
that  the  trees  are  not  so  long-lived  as  others,  but  it 
does  not  cost  much  to  put  down  a  hundred  trees 
every  year,  so  that  the  stock  of  bearing  trees  is 


always  kept  up.  Then  comes  Stirling  Castle,  a 
roundish,  clean  Apple,  something  like  old  Haw- 
thornden,  and  a  greater  bearer.  This  is  first-rate  on 
dwarf  trees,  and  I  am  going  in  for  it  largely  as  a 
sure  cropper  and  a  good  successor  to  Suflield.  I  do 
not  know  a  better  one  to  follow  than  Warner's  King, 
a  good,  compact-growing  tree,  and  one  that  carries 
grand  fruit.  Frogmore  Prolific  is  another  fine  kind  I 
like  very  much,  for  it  is  a  first-rate  bearer,  and  the 
sample  is  so  good  all  round.  We  do  not  go  in 
for  late  sorts,  as  I  said  before,  but  still  we  cannot 
dispense  with  Wellington,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  late  market  Apple.  But,  then,  Wellingtons 
on  good  trees  come  up  so  well,  and  look  so  gay  and 
clean,  and  cook  so  well  at  any  time,  that  you  can 
run  them  right  off  the  trees  into  market  without 
storing  at  any  time.  The  most  that  we  do  is  to  lay  a 
few  hundred  bushels  in  a  heap  on  straw  in  the  shed, 
especially  if  the  weather  looks  stormy,  as  then  all 
hands  are  put  on  to  get  the  fruit  in.  The  worst  of 
hurry  is  that  many  of  the  fruits  get  roughly  handled, 
but  that  cannot  well  be  helped.  However,  once 
under  cover  they  are  safe,  but  we  sort  them  and 
work  them  off  in  a  few  weeks,  and  then  with  us  the 
Apple  season  is  over.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  will 
pay  us  to  grow  late  Apples  for  storing,  for  many 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  near  London 
and  must  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  produce,  so 
that  the  rule  is — the  moment  ready,  away  with  it ; 
something  else  will  be  ready  to-morrow.  Then  our 
rents,  rates,  labour,  &c.,  are  heavy,  and  it  is  only  on 
the  principle  of  quick  returns  we  can  hope  to  thrive. 
Few  know  what  the  cost  of  labour  alone  is  in  any 
good  metropolitan  market  garden.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  pay  as  much  per  100  acres,  perhaps  more, 
than  many  a  farmer  does  on  1000  acres.  That  is  a 
fact  which  has  its  bearing  on  the  labour  question. 
Then  we  crop  every  part  of  our  soil  rapidly,  and^ 
the  moment  fruit  is  off  the  soil  is  dug,  perhaps 
planted  with  flowers,  sown  with  Spinach,  or  some- 
thing or  other,  and  so  we  go  on.  Everything  must 
be  as  quick  coming  as  possible,  and  if  we  could  get 
even  another  crop,  we  should  endeavour  to  do  so. 
We  are  obliged  to  have  a  good  many  eggs  in  our 
basket,  and  it  is  just  there  where  we  beat  the  far- 
mers, although  our  risks,  and  expenses,  and  rents 
also  are  so  much  greater,  that  whilst  they  are  de- 
pendent upon  one  or  two  chief  products,  we  have 
fifty,  and  if  one  fails,  another  possibly  proves 
profitable. 

"As  to  growing  Apples  to  compete  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, I  think  it  can  be  done,  but,  as  usual,  our 
abominable  land  system  stands  in  the  way.  If  we 
had  men  of  capital  and  enterprise  willing  to  plant 
with  a  few  selected  Apples  some  20,000  acres  of  the 
best  land  in  the  very  best  Apple  districts,  I  think 
in  a  few  years,  with  judgment  and  good  cultivation, 
the  American  competition  could  be  overcome.  All 
late  fruit  for  this  purpose  is  best  grown  further 
away  from  London,  because  the  fruit  is  both  cleaner 
and  more  thoroughly  ripened,  and  the  rent  is  less 
and  labour  cheaper.  All  the  fruit  should  be  very 
carefully  picked  and  barrelled  as  gathered,  in  my 
opinion,  then  stored  with  the  heads  out  of  the 
barrels  in  a  cool  place,  and  sent  off  to  London  or 
elsewhere  as  needed.  The  difficulty  is  with  the 
land,  held  as  it  is.  Who  is  going  to  begin  ?  All 
the  same,  it  can  be  done  if  gone  at  in  the  right  way." 
These  are  my  neighbour's  observations  epitomised. 

A.  D. 


SHORT  N0TE8.— FRUIT. 

Hardiness  of  the  Wealthy.— This  Apple  lias 
proved  extremely  hardy.  A.  W.  Sias,  of  Minnesota, 
sajs  that  after  the  trees  were  subjected  to  .50"  below 
zero,  and  afterward.s  to  an  unprecedented  drought, 
tliey  were  completely  loaded  with  perfect  fruit.  One 
planter  reported  "00  bushels  of  Apples  last  year,  of 
which  2.10  bushels  were  perfect  specimens  of  the 
Wealthy. 

Christmas  Pears. — The  following  are  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Barron  as  good  Christmas  Pears : 
.Jn^i'pliinc  di'  MuUnes. — This  is  the  leading  Christmas 
Pear,  one  of  its  great  merits  being  its  constant  good 
quality.  Beurri  Sterckuians. — Of  very  great  merit. 
ISciirri!  dc  Jomjhe. — Of  delicate  and  extra  quality,  and 
always  good.     La  S(£ur  Qregoire. — Of  brisk,  piquant 
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flavour,  Al.  NnuvcUe  FiJrte.— Generally  ripens  later; 
fine  quality.  Bergamotte  Esp,ereii. — A  well  known  good 
sort :  constant. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 


It  is  pleasant  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
year  to.  be.able  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  fruit 
prospects  of  unusual  promise.  Trees  of  every  kind 
are  literally  loaded  with  plump,  silvery  flower-buds, 
and  the  wood  upon  which  they  are  borne  as  well  as 
the-  roots  is  as  well  ripened  as  it  has  been  at  any 
time  within  the  last  thirty  years.  So  far,  notwith- 
standing the  ruin  predicted  a  few  months  ago, 
Nature  has  performed  her  part,  and  it  now  remains 
for  man  to  perform  his.  In  matters  of  this  kind 
where  success  or  failure  depend  largely  upon  our 
fickle  climate,  we  cannot  command  full  crops  of 
fruit,  but  by  paying  minute  attention  not  only  to 
every  detail,  but  to  its  performance  at  the  right 
time,  plenty  in  many  places  may  smile  where  other- 
wise failure  will  follow.  Root-pruning  and  planting 
for  the  present  having  been  brought  to  a  close,  we 
still  have  a  good  two  months  before  us  which  should 
be  devoted  to  cleansing,  spur  and  branch-pruning 
and  training,  and  when  this  work  is  finished  it  will 
be  high  time  to  provise  means  for  protecting  early 
blossoms  from  spring  frosts.  Taken  in  the  order  in 
which  these  operations  are  here  named,  cleansing 
deserves  more  than  passing  notice,  for  prune  and 
train  as  [we  will,  we  must  be  heavily  handicapped 
where  the  destruction  of  Moss,  Lichen,  and  insects 
is  neglected  or  only  partially  carried  out.  Cleansing 
can  hardly  be  called  skilled  labour,  and  yet  it  is 
best  performed  by  hands  used  to  the  work;  more- 
over the  materials  and  insecticides  used  should 
always  be  prepared  by  persons  who  know  exactly 
what  strength  will  destroy  the  parasite  without  in- 
juring the  tree.     Commencing  with 

Peaches, 
the  work  for  the  early  part  of  January  is  detaching 
from  the  walls,  which  at  any  time  before  the  middle 
of  March  should  be  well  coated  with  a  wash  com- 
posed of  lime,  soot,  sulphur,  a  little  linseed  oil  and 
Venetian  red,  the  quantities  of  each  being  regulated 
by  the  desired  tint  when  the  wash  is  dry.  Pruning 
having  been  performed  not  later  than  the  end  of 
October,  the  use  of  the  knife  will  not  extend  beyond 
the  general  dressing  off  of  imperfect  cuts,  and  per- 
haps the  removal  of  a  faulty  branch  which  escaped 
the  eye  when  the  leaves  were  upon  the  trees, and 
they  will  be  ready  for  washing.  Before  this  work 
is  commenced  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  a  layer  of 
fresh  stable  litter  upon  the  wall  paths,  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  protecting  the  surface  roots  and 
top-dre.-sing  from  incessant  treading,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  enable  the  workmen  to  move  on  and 
off  the  borders  in  comfort.  Unless  the  trees  have 
been  badly  infested  with  spider  or  scale,  an  ordinary 
wash  of  soap  water  will  be  found  strong  enough, 
but  where  these  pests  are  lurking,  a  pound  of  Gis- 
hurst  compound  to  three  gallons  of  soft  water  may 
be  used  effectually  and  safely.  When  all  the  old 
wood  has  been  well  scrubbed,  each  flower-laden 
shoot  resting  on  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  must  be 
carefully  washed  with  a  half-worn  paint-brush  re- 
peatedly drawn  outwards  towards  the  point.  Dry, 
mild  weather  is  most  suitable  for  this  work,  as  a 
portion  of  the  insecticide  then  remains  upon  the 
branches  and  twigs,  but  on  no  account  should  wash- 
ing be  continued  when  sharp  frost  prevails.  The 
next  operation  is  tying  the  branches  to  light  rods 
stuck  into  the  ground  a  foot  from  the  base  of  the 
wall  and  terminating  with  a  tie  to  a  nail  driven  in 
beneath  the  coping.  Six  or  eight  rods  will  suffice 
for  a  large  tree,  but  why  go  to  this  trouble  when 
the  branches  are  so  easily  tied  in  bundles  and  sus- 
pended against  the  walls?  My  reasons  are  three- 
fold. In  the  first  place,  tying  in  bundles  is  bad 
gardening,  as  it  hastens  the  swelling  of  the  buds  in 
the  spring,  it  makes  them  tender  and  susceptible  to 
frost,  and  the  bundles  are  very  much  in  the  way 
when  the  workmen  commence  washing  the  walls. 
Tying  out,  on  the  other  hand,  exposes  every  shoot 
to  the  retarding  and  hardening  influence  of  the  air; 
it  delays  the  opening  of  the  flowers  quite  a  fort- 
night, and  all  know  that  many  "  a  slip  'twixt  cup 
and  lip  "  takes  place  within  this  period  so  early  in 


the  season.  I  do  not  profess  to  enlighten  the  ex- 
perienced, but  at  the  risk  of  being  voted  tedious  I 
like  to  show,'to  the  young  beginner  that  my  remarks 
are  practical. 

Apricots, 
I  take  it  for  granted,  have  been  pruned  and  trained, 
but  have  they  been  detached  and  washed  and  the 
walls  cleansed  .'  If  they  have  not,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  plying  them  copiously  with  soapsuds 
from  the  garden  engine.  With  us  the  buds  already 
show  signs  of  swelling,  and  soon  we  must  see  that 
materials  are  in  readiness  for  protecting  purposes  ; 
meantime  it  will  be  well  to  make  certain  that  the 
roots  are  in  a  properly  moistened  condition.  If  any 
of  the  trees  have  been  lifted  or  root-pruned  more 
mulching  may  be  added  not  only  to  feed  the  young 
roots,  but  also  to  keep  in  moisture.  Bud-dropping 
commences  very  early,  and  the  cause  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  may  be  traced  to  want  of  water.  The 
soapsuds,  after  leaving  the  wall,  will  be  of  some 
service,  but  the  rainfall  has  been  light,  and  unless 
the  hose  was  freely  used  in  the  autumn,  the  lower 
roots  may  still  be  on  the  dry  side.  It  is  now  late, 
but,  better  late  than  never,  this  great  drawback 
without  a  day's  delay  should  be  corrected. 

Cheeeies, 
also  precocious,  require  precisely  the  same  treat- 
ment, both  as  regards  cleansing  and  root  moisture 
I  take  all  my  Cherries  away  from  the  walls,  wash 
them,  and  lay  in  plenty  of  young  wood  in  preference 
to  spurring.  May  Dukes  submit  to  spur-pruning, 
but  some  of  the  strong  growers,  especially  on  north 
walls,  resent  it  by  showing  a  disposition  to  gumming. 
The  knife  aggravates  this  disease,  and  so  does  a 
cold,  rich,  and  unlimited  root-run.  To  correct  it, 
keep  the  knife  in  the  sheath,  lift  and  relay  the 
roots  in  well-drained,  elevated  borders,  and  give 
plenty  of  water  when  the  trees  are  growing  in 
summer.  Unlike  the  Apricot,  they  do  not  shed 
their  buds  early  in  the  spring,  neither  do  they  pre- 
sent a  semblance  of  a  doubtful  set,  but  the  stoning 
stage  settles  the  question  when  dropping  not  un- 
frequently  may  be  traced  to  want  of  water. 

PeAES. 
Where  the  rational  mode  of  checking  luxuriant 
growth  in  breastwood  and  forcing  the  sap  into  the 
spurs  by  summer  pinching  is  judiciously  followed 
up,  the  old  method  of  collecting  fagots  of  gross 
shoots  for  flower-sticks  has  become  an  operation  of 
the  past.  This  change  for  the  better  does  not,  how- 
ever, relieve  the  pruner  altogether,  as  it  is  necessary 
to  go  over  every  tree  when  dormant,  not  only  to 
put  the  flnish  upon  the  work  commenced  in  July, 
but  also  to  thin  out  the  old  spurs  where  too  thick, 
and  to  cut  them  back  to  within  an  inch  of  the  main 
branch  where  too  poor  to  produce  fruit.  This  work, 
I  need  not  say,  should  be  performed  piecemeal  a 
little  every  year  until  the  whole  of  the  spurs  have 
been  removed,  and  every  new  bud  is  produced  within 
the  ripening  and  protecting  influence  of  the  brick- 
work. Quality  is  now  absolutely  necessary,  and  the 
roots  being  right,  no  process  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  is  so  likely  to  produce  it  as  the  repres- 
sion of  gross  growth,  the  removal  of  barren  spurs, 
and  the  free  ingress  of  sun  and  air.  Pears,  like  all 
other  fruit  trees,  pay  for  cleansing,  especially  where 
they  have  become  hide-bound  by  an  accumulation 
of  Moss  and  scale  :  indeed,  where  the  latter  is  not 
present,  a  thorough  scrubbing  with  a  solution  of 
Gishurst  compound  favours  the  expansion  of  the 
bark  and  sapwood  quite  as  distinctly  as  cleanliness 
improves  the  condition  of  animals.  The  oyster 
scale — a  very  minute  insect  nearly  the  colour  of  the 
bark — often  passes  unnoticed  for  years,  and,  preying 
as  it  does  upon  the  trees,  soon  puts  an  end  to  the 
expansion  of  the  stems  and  branches.  ParafiHn  and 
other  oils  destroy  it,  but  removal  being  better  than 
the  use  of  these  crude  insecticides  which  varnish 
the  bark  with  filth,  the  hard  scrubbing-brush  should 
prepare  the  bark  for  a  composition  of  healing  loam, 
cleansing  lime,  and  soft  soap,  to  which  paraflin  (a 
pint  to  a  gallon)  may  be  added. 

Apples. 
The  pruning  of  these  and  Gooseberries  is  gene- 
rally left  till  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  but  no  time 


should  be  lost  in  getting  all  this  work  finished, 
especially  where  woolly  aphis  is  troublesome. 
Apples,  like  all  other  fruit  trees,  in  course  of  time 
become  a  great  deal  too  full  of  branches  and  spurs, 
and  although  they  may  produce  an  abundance  of 
fruit,  all,  with  the  exception  of  that  borne  on  the 
tips  of  the  shoots,  is  small,  deficient  in  colour  and 
flavour.  The  method  of  spur-pruning  as  recom- 
mended for  Pears  is  the  only  means  by  which  such 
trees  can  be  restored  to  a  profitable  condition,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  set  about  it,  as  the  sharp  dressing 
necessary  to  the  destruction  of  American  blight 
should  be  applied  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell. 
In  pruning,  all  cross  and  crowded  branches  should 
be  cut  out  and  parts  that  are  cankered,  always  the 
stronghold  of  the  enemy,  well  pared  and  cleaned 
out  with  a  sharp  knife  preparatory  to  washing  and 
painting  with  the  mixture  recommended  for  Pears. 
When  choice  varieties  growing  in  gardens  have  been 
cleaned  and  painted,  all  old  mulching  and  loose  soil, 
particularly  near  the  stems,  should  be  cleared  away 
and  burnt ;  otherwise,  no  matter  how  well  the  trees 
may  have  been  cleansed,  a  new  colony  may  spring 
from  insects  now  lying  beneath  the  surface.  A  top- 
dressing  of  good  fresh  compost  will  then  close  the 
winter  operations,  but  no  one  must  deceive  himself 
by  supposing  the  war  of  extermination  is  finished. 
As  warm  spring  weather  comes  on  the  beginning  of 
the  end  must  be  commenced  by  a  careful  and  sys- 
tematic examination  of  each  tree,  and  wherever  a 
solitary  insect  is  found,  the  dressing  again  and 
again  must  be  applied.  Woolly  aphis  is  the  most 
persistent  hardy  insect  we  have  to  deal  with,  and 
yet  this  ought  not  to  be  the  case,  as  oils  melt  all 
they  touch  in  an  instant,  but  no  man  can  reach  all 
at  the  first  dressing,  and  it  is  this  premature  relaxa- 
tion which  enables  the  remnant  from  the  winter 
dressing  to  survive  and  multiply.  Many  persons 
assert  that  aphis  does  not  produce  canker,  but  this, 
I  think,  is  a  mistake,  as  I  lately  inspected  a  lot  of 
old  stocks  that  had  been  grafted  with  Blenheim 
Orange.  Some  of  the  trees  had  been  worked  from 
a  foul,  others  from  a  clean  stock  of  grafts.  There 
was  no  difference  in  the  age  or  condition  of  the 
trees,  and  yet  many  of  the  scions  on  the  first  were 
eaten  through,  whilst  the  others  were  as  clean  and 
free  from  blemish  as  young  maidens. 

Bush  Fruits, 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  especially,  should  be 
well  thinned  out  to  make  room  for  the  free  admis- 
sion of  the  hand  when  gathering  the  fruit,  as  well 
as  to  let  in  sun  and  air.  In  dealing  with  old  trees 
having  a  multitude  of  stems,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
leave  a  few  young  shoots  every  year  and  to  cut  out  a 
corresponding  number  of  the  old  ones,  as  these  al- 
ways produce  the  finest  fruit.  No  modern  fruit 
grower  approves  of  the  many-stemmed  Red  and 
White  Currant,  but  where  it  exists  heavy  crops  of 
good  fruit  can  be  obtained  by  this  method  of  cutting 
away  the  old  and  leaving  the  best  of  the  young  ones 
immediately  after  the  crop  is  gathered.  Digging 
amongst  these  remnants  of  the  past  being  an  im- 
possibility, we,  for  I  must  admit  I  have  a  long  row 
of  these  veterans,  throw  in  a  good  quantity  of  rotten 
manure  every  autumn,  and  ply  the  liquid  manure 
thoughout  the  winter.  Summer,  no  doubt,  is  the 
best  time  to  feed,  but  having  so  many  mouths  at 
that  season  to  fill  we  give  hardy  fruit  trees  a  benefit 
when  otherwise  the  liquid  would  be  wasted.  Black 
Currants, Raspberries.and  Strawberries,  also  orchard 
trees,  receive  their  share,  and  Roses,  which  it  may 
not  be  quite  orthodox  to  inscribe  in  a  fruit  calendar, 
pay  in  summer  for  liberal  supplies  given  to  them  in 
winter.  After  reading  the  above  remarks  the  young 
gardener  may  infer  that  I  prefer  seeing  all  bush  fruits 
growing  on  single  stems,  but  this  really  is  not  the 
case,  as  the  Black  Currant  always  does  best  when  al- 
lowed to  stool.  The  ground  for  this  useful  fruit  can- 
not be  too  rich,  light  and  moist,  always  provided  it  is 
well  under-drained  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
crude  putrid  water.  This  variety  will  fruit  fairly 
well  when  pruned  on  the  spur  principle,  but  the 
produce  is  neither  so  plentiful,  so  fine,  nor  so  juicy 
as  when  the  oldest  branches  are  out  out  bodily  to 
make  ample  room  for  the  young  ones,  which,  by  the 
way,  should  never  be  shortened  back.  Assuming 
that  Raspberries  have  been  well  thinned  out,  and 
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the  stakes  renewed,  also  that  old  Strawberry  beds 
are  free  from  weeds  and  runners,  the  principal  work 
here  will  be  the  addition  of  fresh  soil  and  manure 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable  for  wheeling. 
The  Raspberry  revels  in  a  light,  rich  food,  such  as 
leaf-mould, charred  prunings,  old  Mushroom  manure, 
peat,  road-scrapings,  and  the  like— anything  that  is 
fresh  and  feeding'and  will  keep  the  old  roots  moist 
and  draw  a  mat  of  fibres  to  the  surface.  The 
Strawberry,  on  the  other  hand,  feeds  on  a  fat  heavy 
compost,  than  which  there  is  nothing  better  than 
mellow  loam  or  the  remains  of  old  Melon  beds, 
manure  and  soU  together,  thrown  loosely  and 
roughly  amongst  the  stools  to  be  pulverised  by  the 
weather.  Soot  in  moderation  is  an  excellent  stimu- 
lant to  the  roots,  and  being  unpalatable  to  worms 
and  slugs,  a  light  dressing  in  mild  showery  weather 
throughout  the  winter  and  spring  will  be  found 
highly  beneficial.  If  young  plants  put  out  late  in 
the  autumn  have  been  loosened  by  frost  they  should 
be  carefully  trodden  round  with  the  foot  on  a  dry 
day  and  protected  by  the  addition  of  a  light  dress- 
ing of  fresh  compost.  For  this  purpose  the  remains 
of  a  Mushroom  bed,  with  which  fresh  turfy  loam  has 
been  liberally  incorporated,  is  quite  suitable. 

The  Orchard. 
As  planting  cannot  be  resumed  before  the  middle 
of  February,  the  next  month  may  be  profitably  em- 
ployed in  preparing  the  stations,  mixing  and  carting 
compost,  getting  in  the  stakes  and  drainage,  and 
pushing  forward  every  detail  that  will  facilitate 
the  disposal  of  the  trees  when  the  proper  time 
arrives.  Conjointly  with  this  work  branch-pruning 
and  heading-back  for  grafting  may  be  carried  on, 
when  the  refuse  and  wood  can  be  used  for  burning 
the  old  roots  and  stifE  sour  clay  thrown  up  from  the 
bottoms  of  the  holes.  If  a  cartload  of  fresh  compost 
can  be  given  to  each  young  tree,  so  much  the  better; 
but  this  material  being  scarce,  exposure  of  the  turf 
spit  to  the  action  of  frost  and  calcining  the  bottom 
spit  with  wood  will  fit  all  the  old  soil  for  using  up 
again.  Scraping,  washing,  and  painting  with  a  mix- 
ture of  soft  soap,  lime,  soot  and  clay  should  now  be 
vigorously  pushed  forward,  pruning,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  preceding  the  application  of  this  material. 
Lime  alone  will  destroy  Moss  and  Lichen,  but 
woolly  aphis,  which  buries  itself  deeply  in  the 
bark  and  blemishes,  must  be  foutrht  to  the  bitter 
end  with  an  insecticide  that  will  kill  all  it  touches, 
and  poison  with  its  fumes  all  that  are  encased  be- 
yond its  reach.  The  above  mixture  will  answer  this 
purpose,  but  where  the  blight  is  thoroughly  esta- 
blished on  old  trees,  the  addition  of  one  to  two 
pints  of  paraffin  to  each  gallon  of  the  wash  will 
make  it  more  effectual.  Young  trees  should  now 
be  pruned  where  the  centres  of  the  heads  are  likely 
to  become  crowded,  and  upright  growers  may  be 
greatly  improved,  often  without  the  use  of  the  knife, 
by  drawing  the  external  branches  outwards  and 
downwards  with  soft  tarred  twine  placed  over  them 
and  fastened  at  each  end  to  the  tops  of  the  cradlts 
If  not  already  done,  the  packing  of  short  soft  hay 
should  be  renewed,  to  prevent  the  stakes  from  chafing 
the  stems.  Rabbits  and  hares  must  be  kept  away 
by  the  use  of  lattice  wire  or  a  cradle  of  Ijlackthorn 
running  2  fett  or  more  up  the  stems,  when  a  run 
over  with  the  wash  as  a  preventive  will  put  them 
right  for  another  year.  Young  growing  trees,  like 
young  children,  are  always  ready  for  food,  and  their 
roots  being  near  the  surface,  a  coating  of  fresh  com- 
post at  all  seasons  is  acceptable.  A  feeding  mulch 
just  now  will  do  good  ;  later  on  the  addition  of  a 
moisture-retaining  mulch  will  be  equally  acceptable. 

W.  C. 


and,  consequently,  the  more  juice  it  contains,  the 
more  difficult  is  it  to  transport  after  being  packed. 
It  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  cultivate  such 
Oranges  in  England.  Several  growers  have  lately 
informed  me  that  last  year  they  only  obtained  2s. 
per  dozen  for  splendid  Peaches  when  sent  to  Lon- 
don, and  that  for  Grapes  they  have  not  received 
more  than  23.  lid.  to  3s.  a  lb,  This  week  Mr.  G. 
Bloxhani,  of  Brickhill  Manor,  said  that  not  only 
had  he  been  able  to  grow  as  many  as  from  fifty  to 
sixty  fruits  on  one  tree,  but  also  that  the  plants 
were  easily  protected  from  insects. — T.  Christt, 
F.L.S. 


flowering  as  many  others  of  the  labiata  section, 
neither  is  robustness  a  sure  indication  or  gua- 
rantee of  flower  to  follow,  for  1  have  seen  very 
many  more  plants  flower  which  had  made 
medium-sized  bulbs  than  I  have  of  the  very 
stout  and  robust  form. 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    OOWEK. 

CATTLEYA  WARSCEWICZI 

The  si^ecinien  from  which  our  present  illustra- 
tion was  taken  was  grown  in  the 


Culture  of  the   Orange   in   England.  —  It 

would  be  very  interesting  at  the  present  time  if 
your  readers  would  only  take  up  the  discussion  as 
to  the  advisability  of  growing  Orange  trees  for  the 
sake  of  their  fniit  in  hothouses  or  greenhouses  in 
this  country.  Mr.  A.  Dixon,  of  Cherkley  Court, 
near  Leatherhead,  wiites  me  that  he  has  had,  at 
the  present  time,  as  many  as  2O0  Oranges  on  some 
of  his  trees.  Anyone  who  has  lived  in  a  country 
where  ripe  Oranges  can  be  culled  from  the  tree 
well  knows  the  magnificent  flavour  they  possess. 
The  higher  the  quality  and  the  thinner  the  skin, 


It  has  stout  clavate  pseudo-bulbs,  which  sup- 
port a  large  single  oblong-obtuse  leaf,  which  is 
very  thick  and  leathery  in  texture  and  deep 
green.  The  scape  rises  from  between  an  ob- 
long spathe  and  bears  from  three  to  five  flowers, 
which  measure  from  7  inches  to  8  inches  in 
breadth  and  some  9  inches  or  10  inches  in 
length  ;  sepals  and  petals  soft  rose  colour  or 
rosy  mauve  ;  lip  very  large  ;  the  sides  erect, 
rolled  over  the  column  ;  the  front  portion  large 
and  spreading,  crisp  at  the  margin,  and  of  a 
rich  purplish  crimson,  flushed  with  violet  in 
front,  and  bearing  an  eye-like  blotch  on  each 
ollectioii  of    side  of  the  throat,  which  is  usually  some  shade 

of  yellow.  It  appears  to 
generally  flower  during  spring 
and  summer,  but  I  saw  plants 
of  this  species  blooming  last 
November.  The  variety  San- 
deriana  is  found  in  the  district 
about  La  Palma,and  affects  the 
same  positions  as  the  typical 
plant.  It  appears  to  be  free- 
flowering,  and  the  large  spread- 
ing front  lobe  is  rich  purplish 
magenta.  Itstreatmentshould 
be  the  same  as  that  so  often 
recommended  for  Cattleyas  of 
this  section,  but  it  appears  to 
enjoy  a  slightly  higher  tem- 
perature than  most  of  them. 


Cattloya  Warscewiczi. 

Mr.  W.  Holland,  Linwood,  Moseley  Hill,  Liver- 
pool. It  is  doubtless  more  familiar  to  Orchid 
growers  as  Cattleya  gigas,  a  name  it  obtained  in 
Belgium  when  first  introduced  in  a  living  state,  : 
and  before  it  was  recognised  as  being  identical 
with  the  C.  Warscewiczi  of  Reichenbaoh,  which 
had  been  discovered  by  the  grand  old  collector, 
whose  name  it  bears,  as  far  back  as  1848.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  province  of  Medellin,  in  New 
Grenada,  where  it  is  said  to  grow  upon  the 
branches  of  tlie  forest  trees,  which  are  well  ex- 


Orchid  names. — I  am  indeed 
puzzled  to  know  where  we  are 
going  in  this  matter.    One  mo- 
ment we  are  told  that  hybrid 
Orchids  should  have  a  scientific 
name  manufactured  from  those 
of  their  parents  ;  then,  again,  we 
are  told  that   the   hybrids  im- 
ported from  abroad  are  to  re- 
ceive a  scientific  name,  but  that 
the    hybiids    obtained    in    this 
country— most    of    which    have 
had    some    amount    of    science 
brought  to  bear  upon  their  origin 
-are  unworthy  of  a  name  ;  but 
why  is  this  7   The  natural  hybiids 
are  the  result  of  chance,  and  are 
oftentimes  inferior  to  their  par- 
ents ;  whereas  ihe  hybridist  en- 
deavours to  assist  and  improve 
Nature.       I    am    still    further 
puzzled  to  know  what  we  are  to 
do   in    the    case  of  introduced 
plants  which  have  been  proved 
to  be  natural  hybrids,  a  case  in 
point  being  afforded  by  Phalaa- 
nopsis    Portei,    discovered    and 
introduced   by    M.    Porte,    and 
named    by     the    botanists    Portei.      Now,    what 
about  the  same  hybrid  that  has  been  raised  by 
the    Messrs.   Veitch  in  their  nursery  at  Chelsea? 
Must   the  liritish  reared  stock  have  an  English 
name  ?     Fancy  having  a  beautiful  Orchid  in  flower, 
perhaps  the  only  plant  of  the  kind  in  existence,  and 
through  the  whim  of  the  botanical  world  we  have 
to  say  that  it  is  Cattleya  Miss  So-and-so  or  Lielia 
Mrs.  So-and-fo.     I  for  one  am  much  pleased  that 
this  latter-day  absurdity  was  not  recognised  by  the 
president  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  exhibiting  that  beautiful  collection 


posed  to  sun  and   air,  and' which  grow  in  the!  of  hybrid  Calanthes  raised  by  him,  and  I  should 
lei.'hbourhood   of    water.      It   is   one    of    the  '  advise  all  raisers  of  hybrid  Orchids  to  name  them 
K)klest-growing  and  most  magnificent  Cattleyas    themselves,  unless  the  botanists  will  drop  their  fads 
-        -  ■  -  -•  ■      and  be  reasonable.     There  does  not  appear  to  me 

to  be  the  slightest  reason  why  one  hybrid  should 


when  in 
but  it 


loom  that   has  yet  been  discovered, 
las  not  liitherto  proved  to  be  so  free- 
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have  a  scientific  name  and  the  other  a  popular  one, 
like  that  of  a  florist's  flower,  which  an  Orcliid  is 
certainly  not.  I  know  this  is  not  preaching  in  an 
orthodox  manner,  but  if  the  botanist  will  not  allow  us 
to  be  orthodox  we  must  become  nonconformers. — A. 

Paphinia  cristata. —  The  members  of  this 
genus  have  increased  in  numbers  considerably  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  This  particular  species  has 
been  frequently  imported  from  Trinidad  to  this 
country,  but  the  plants  never  remained  in  a  healthy 
condition  for  any  length  of  time.  Things,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  changed,  and  Mr.  Williams 
seems  to  manage  them  as  easily  as  anything  else  in 
his  HoUoway  nursery,  where  this  plant  flowers 
regularly  year  after  year.  I  recently  noted  several 
plants  bearing  their  strange  and  beautiful  blooms; 
they  were  growing  in  small  wooden  baskets,  with  a 
little  peat  and  Sphagnum  about  their  roots;  the 
temperature  of  the  house  was  hot  and  the  atmo- 
sphere was  well  charged  with  moisture. — W.  H.  G. 

Vanda  tricolor. — The  beauty  of  this  Japanese 
Orchid  is  proverbial ;  its  flowers  are  both  strongly 
fragrant  and  richly  coloured.  There  is  a  robust 
specimen  at  Gunnersbury  House,  from  which  Mr. 
Hudson  has  obtained  nine  spikes  this  season,  the 
one  now  on  the  plant  carrying  ten  flowers  represent- 
ing a  very  good  variety  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of 
waxy  texture,  white,  freely  spotted  with  a  light  brown 
colour,  effective  colouring  being  given  by  the  rosy 
crimson  lip.  The  plant  is  grown  near  the  light ;  in 
fact,  the  top  almost  reaches  to  the  glass,  and  it  re- 
ceives an  abundance  of  moisture.  The  individual 
flowers  are  excellent  for  the  button-hole,  as  they 
are  of  the  right  size,  while  their  fragrance  is 
delicious,  perhaps  a  little  too  powerful.  Vanda 
tricolor  never  bloomed  so  freely  until  given  the  large 
amount  of  light  that  it  now  obtains. 

Odontoglossum  aspersum  violaceum. — 
0.  aspersum  is  supposed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid, 
having  for  its  parents  0.  Rossi  and  O.  maculatum. 
This  theory  appears  to  be  correct,  as  the  plant 
much  resembles  both  the  above-named  species.  The 
typical  plant  has  roundish  ovate  pseudo-bulbs  and 
strap-shaped  acute  leaves,  which  are  some  4  inches 
in  length  ;  the  scape  is  erect,  bearing  towards  the 
top  several  flowers,  each  of  which  is  some  3  inches 
across ;  sepals  spreading,  bright  brown,  irregularly 
marked  with  transverse  streaks  of  white ;  petals 
creamy-white,  transversely  banded  with  brown  at 
the  base ;  lip  sharply  heart-shaped,  white,  serrate 
at  the  margin,  crest  yellow,  column  rosy  purple. 
In  the  variety  violaceum,  which  is  now  flowering  at 
Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,  the  portions  that 
are  white  in  the  typical  plant  are  here  changed  to 
mauve  or  light  violet.  It  is  a  Mexican  plan  t  and  thrives 
under  the  same  conditions  as  0.  Rossi. — W.  H.  G. 

Lselia  albida  bella  is  a  superb  form  of  this 
Mexican  Lsclia,  which  produces  stronger  spikes  and 
larger  flowers  than  the  typical  plant ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  creamy  white,  in  some  forms  broadly 
tipped  with  mauve  or  rosy  lilac,  whilst  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  lip  is  more  or  less  suffused  with  magenta. 
It  is  an  exquisite  flower,  and  extremely  useful  for 
cutting  during  the  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
festivals,  and,  judging  by  the  numerous  specimens 
which  I  have  seen  blooming  this  winter,  its  merits 
are  becoming  appreciated.  Some  other  beautiful 
forms  of  this  species  were  introduced  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  I  believe 
through  their  collector,  Mr.  Tucker,  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  send  home  L.  anceps  Dawsoni. 
The  forms  of  L.  albida  to  which  I  refer  are  L. 
albida  brannea,  with  chestnut-brown  sepals  and 
petals ;  lip  of  the  same  colour  in  front,  beauti- 
fully veined  with  purple  towards  the  base,  and 
crested  with  yellow.  L.  albida  Tuckeri  is  a  superb 
form,  the  flowers  being  very  large ;  sepals  and 
petals  beautiful  amethyst,  whilst  the  front  lobe  of 
the  lip  is  rich  purple,  bearing  two  yellow  spots  in 
front  of  the  crests.  L.  albida  ochracea  is  yet  another 
form  from  the  same  batch,  and  all  these  varieties 
may  appear  in  an  importation.  In  the  last-named 
variety  the  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  brown ;  the 
lip  is  also  of  the  same  colour,  the  lateral  lobes  being 
streaked  with  purple,  and  the  disc  is  white.  It 
appears  to  be  more  crested  than  any  other  form. 
These  varieties,  as  well  as  the  typical  plant,  do  not 


require  great  heat,  but  their  satisfactory  management 
is  yet  a  thing  for  Orchid  growers  to  achieve.  Natu- 
rally, the  plants  grow  at  about  7500  feet  elevation 
near  Oaxaca,  in  Mexico,  and  are  sometimes  subjected 
to  a  very  low  temperature  at  night,  and  even  at 
times  hoar-frosts  descend  upon  them.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  prove  that  the  plants  would  be 
benefited  by  such  treatment  in  this  country.  The 
Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  as  also  Mr.  Horsman, 
of  Colchester,  appear  to  grow  and  flower  the  Mexican 
Laslias,  and  I  believe  in  both  places  they  are  fully 
exposed  to  sun  and  light  during  the  whole  season, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  plenty  of  air.  The  two 
grand  specimens  of  L.  albida,  recorded  in  The  Gar- 
den (p.  575)  as  flowering  in  Mr.  .Sander's  nursery 
at  St.  Albans,  are  perfectly  marvellous,  and,  I  should 
imagine,  fully  equal  to  anything  ever  seen  in  their 
native  country.  I  only  hope  these  plants  will  con- 
tinue in  the  vigorous  health  they  now  exhibit. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Laelia  peduncularis. — A  charming  compact- 
habited  plant  (perhaps  more  correctly  named  L. 
rubescens)  which  one  seldom  sees  in  flower ;  in 
fact,  I  very  much  question  if  many  plants  can  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  It  is  a 
plant  with  roundish,  ovate,  compressed  pseudo- 
bulbs,  which  become  wrinkled  with  age.  These 
bear  upon  their  summit  a  single  oblong,  obtuse, 
leathery  leaf,  and  from  the  apex  of  the  pseudo- 
bulb  issues  a  long  slender  spike,  which  bears 
upon  its  summit  four  or  five  rosy-purple  flowers. 
Several  nice  examples  of  this  plant  were  blooming 
at  Christmas  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Measures,  of 
Streatham.  Laelia  peduncularis  is  a  near  ally  of  L. 
acuminata ;  indeed,  it  is  difiicult  to  distinguish 
them  when  not  in  bloom.  It  differs  from  L.  pedun- 
cularis entirely  in  colour,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
pure  waxy  white ;  lip  also  white,  the  disc  stained 
with  lemon  colour,  and  the  throat  deep  purple.  Its 
beauty  and  fragrance  have  obtained  for  it  in  its 
native  country  the  name  of  Flor  de  Jesus.  It  is 
often  called  the  white  variety  of  peduncularis. 
Native  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  requiring  an  inter- 
mediate temperature  and  the  same  treatment  as 
Cattleyas.— W.  H.  G. 

A  new  Xiselia  named  L.  Gouldiana,  after  Mr. 
Jay  Gould,  the  well-known  American,  is  now  in 
flower  in  Messrs.  Sander's  Orchid  nursery  at  St. 
Albans.  To  describe  it  intelligibly  it  must  be  com- 
pared to  L.  albida  in  growth,  its  bulbs  being  long, 
slender,  and  furrowed,  just  as  those  of  L.  albida  are. 
The  leaves  are  also  long  and  narrow,  and  borne  in 
pairs  on  each  bulb ;  in  short,  one  could  hardly 
distinguish  it  from  L.  albida  when  out  of  flower.  The 
flowers,  intermediate  between  those  of  L.  anceps 
and  L.  autumnalis,  are  about  the  same  size  as  those 
of  the  latter  species,  but  the  broader  petals  are, 
in  fact,  of  the  same  size  and  form  as  those  of 
L.  anceps  var.  Dawsoni.  The  lip  most  resembles  in 
shape  that  of  L.  anceps,  but  the  black  pubescence 
on  the  exterior  of  the  ovary  is  unmistakably  that 
of  L.  autumnalis.  The  colour  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  is  a  very  deep  rose,  intensified  at  the  tips, 
while  the  labellum  has  the  terminal  lobe  a  very  deep 
purple-crimson,  with  rose-tinted  wings  and  a  golden 
crest.  It  is  therefore  an  extremely  beautiful  plant, 
and  one  might  suppose  it  to  be  a  natural  hybrid, 
though  the  very  distinct  characters  are  sufiicient  to 
entitle  it  to  specific  rank.  It  originated,  we  believe, 
in  an  American  collection,  and  Messrs.  Sander  have 
purchased  the  entire  stock  of  it. — W.  G. 

SHORT  KOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Cymbidium  elegans.— This  is  a  rare  species  of 
a  genus  which  has  of  late  years  become  very  popular  ; 
iu  general  habit  the  plant  resembles  C.  Masterei,  and 
produces  a  nodding  raceme  of  creamy  white  flowers, 
which  are  tinged  with  pale  yellow  on  the  outside,  the 
lip  being  dotted  with  red.  A  plant  of  this  species  is 
now  flowering  in  Mr.  Measures'  collection  at  Streatham, 
the  spike  bearing  iifty-four  flowers. — W.  H.  G. 

Oncidium  ornithorhynchum  albiflorum. 
— This  exceedingly  rare  plant  is  now  flowering  in  Mr. 
Measures'  collection  at  Streatham.  In  habit  of  gi-owth 
it  resembles  the  typical  plant,  lut  its  raceme,  which  is 
much  branched,  is  laden  with  sweet-scented  ilowers, 
which  ai-e  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  tinge  of 


yellow  on  the  crest  of  the  lip.  'The  flowers  yield  a 
perfume  resembling  that  of  Heliotrope.  Like  the 
original  form,  it  thrives  best  in  a  cool  house. — W.  H.  G. 


Books. 

HAZEL  NUT  CULTURE.* 
The  cultivation  of  Hazel  nuts,  Filberts,  &c.,  in  this 
country  is,  unfortunately,  not  carried  on  so  [syste- 
matically as  it  ought  to  be,  to  judge  from  the  large 
number  of  nuts  annually  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  so  that  a  book  of  this  kind  ought  to 
prove  of  great  service,  but,  unfortunately,  being  in 
German,  it  is  of  little  use  to  most  gardeners.  This 
work  on  the  different  varieties  of  Hazel  nuts  and 
the  methods  of  cultivating  them  goes  into  the  whole 
matter  very  thoroughly.  Under  the  term  Hazel 
nuts  the  author  includes  all  the  various  varieties  of 
Hazel,  Cob  nuts,  and  Filberts  in  cultivation ;  each 
kind  is  carefully  described  and  figured.  This  book 
is  very  well  got  up,  is  printed  in  good  type  in 
English  characters,  and  is  illustratedwith  seventy-six 
plates,  which  are  boldly  drawn  and  show  the 
characteristics  of  the  nuts  remarkably  well,  even  if 
their  artistic  merit  is  not  very  great.  The  nuts  are 
figured  both  in  their  husks  and  separated  from 
them,  and  are  shown  in  every  position,  so  that  every 
part  of  the  nut  may  be  seen.  The  leaves,  catkins, 
and  female  blossoms  are  also  figured.  Notwith- 
standing aU  the  care  in  the  descriptions  and  in  the 
figures,  some  of  the  varieties  seem  to  run  so  close 
to  one  another  that  it  must  be  very  difiicult  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  This  work  is  the  result  of  more 
than  ten  years'  observation  and  study;  no  less  than 
eighty-seven  varieties  are  described  and  figured ; 
previous  to  its  publication  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  varieties  treated  of  had 'been  described.  In 
the  catalogue  of  fruits  grown  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  their  gardens  in  1826,  thirty-two 
kinds  are  enumerated ;  in  Dr.  Hogg's  "  Fruit 
Manual,"  published  in  1844,  thirty-three  different 
varieties;  and  in  Dittrich's  "Systematic  Hand-book," 
1841,  thirty-one  are  described.  According  to  the 
author,  the  following  species  may!be  found  in  culti- 
vation :  Corylus  Avellana,  the  true  Hazel  nut,  of  which 
there  are  nineteen  varieties;  C.tubulosa,  the  Filbert, 
divided  into  ten  varieties;  C.  maxima,  the  Cob  nut, 
into  forty-six  varieties;  C.  americana,  rostrata, 
cornuta,  humilis,  the  American  Hazel  nuts ;  and  the 
following  species,  of  which  the  author  says  he  has 
practical  knowledge:  C.  intermedia,  mongolica, 
califomica,  algeriensis,  and  spicata.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  six  varieties  of  so-called  bastard 
nuts,  which  are  crosses  between  C.  tubulosa  and 
Avellana  or  maxima ;  among  these  are  Jeeves'  long 
seedling,  the  Northamptonshire  Prolific,  or  Pearson's 
Prolific.  After  a  chapter  on  the  characters  of  the 
genns  Corylus  there  follows  one  on  the  history  and 
literature  of  Hazel  nuts,  in  which  the  works  of 
numerous  authors  from  Pliny  up  to  recent  times  are 
quoted.  The  next  chapter  is  on  the  culture  and 
propagation  of  nut  bushes,  in  which  full  particulars 
are  given.  The  last  chapter  is  in  the  classification 
of  the  Hazel  nuts.  The  descriptions  of  the  various 
varieties  are  very  methodically  given  under  different 
headings,  which  are  in  larger  type ;  the  origin  of 
the  variety  being  placed  first,  then  the  synonomy, 
the  books  in  which  the  variety  is  mentioned,  then 
a  description  of  the  nut,  its  husk,  the  scar  or  hilum, 
the  kernel  and  its  skin,  the  time  of  ripening,  the 
shrub,  its  leaves,  the  catkins,  the  female  flower,  the 
time  of  flowering.  An  alphabetical  list  of  the 
authors  and  their  works  alluded  to  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  and  a  full  index  with  the  plates  complete 
the  volume.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Professor 
Goeschke  treats  the  subject  in  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific and  systematic  manner,  and  has  added  a  most 
useful  book  to  the  literature  of  Hazel  nuts. 


Tlie  "American  Florist"  pursues  its  wild 
career  in  the  engraving  of  the  most  childish  non- 
sense we  have  ever  seen  in  the  way  of  flower 
gardening.  The  cut  looks  exactly  like  a  bit  of 
confectionery  that  one  sees  in  the  shops  for  poor 
children.    Oddly  enough,  this  "  magnificent  piece 


*  "  Hazel  Nuts."     By  Prof.  Franz  Goesclite,  of  the 
Pomological  Institute  of  Proskau. 
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of  work"  is  seen  at  the  lunatic  asylum 
ing  is  the  Florist's  description  : — 

Fancy  leddivij. — The  accompanying  cut  represents 
a  bed  at  the  grounds  of  the  State  lunatic  asylum, 
DaUTCrs,  Mass.  Danvers  is  situated  on  the  Boston  and 
Main  railroad,  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston.  The 
asylum  buildings  are  very  extensive,  and  are  located  on 
a  hill  commanding  a  magnificent  view  in  all  directions. 
The  ground  plan  of  this  bed  is  a  circle  23  feet  in 
diameter.  The  extreme  height  to  top  of  the  dome  is 
1"  feet,  the  dome  itself  measuring  nearly  9  feet  in 
heiffht.  An  archway  underneath  (not  shown  in 
picture)  is  about  7  feet  high.  In  addition  to  the  two 
jets  shown  in  the  picture,  there  is  also  a  fountain  and 
basin  in  the  centre  of  the  dome.  The  calendar  ichick 
is  seen  on  ihe  front  of  the  hed  is  made  in  the  usual 
manner  icith  such  designs,  the  plants  composing  the 
letters  being  set  in  boxes,  and  these  boxes  changed 
daily  to  correspond  with  ihe  day  of  the  iceek  and 
month.  Mr.  Ettore  Tassinari,  the  gardener  who  de- 
signed the  bed,  is  an  Italian  by  birth.  He  came  to 
this  country  eleven  years  ago  to  work  at  his  trade  as  a 
mason,  and  was  employed  for  two  years  on  the  erection 
of  the  asylum  buildings. 

*^*  The  italics  are  ours.  We  heartily  wish  Mr. 
Tassinari  had  been  promoted  as  a  builder  of  lunatic 
asylums.  What  may  the  subtle  effect  of  such  a 
degradation  of  natural  forms  be  on  the  minds  of 
patients  of  a  sensitive  sort  ?  We  hope  the  Florist 
itself  or  some  of  the  other  journals  may  do  some- 
thing to  neutralise  this  floral  farce  which  it  calls 
"artistic"  and  "magnificent."  Our  readers  would 
be  amused  at  the  cuts,  but  they  are  large  and  a 
shocking  waste  of  space,  otherwise  we  might  re- 
print them  as  a  laughing-stock. — Ed. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Apple  Blenheim  Orange.  —  This  is  my 
especial  favourite,  and  for  my  own  eating  I  prefer 
medium-sized,  highly -coloured  fruits.  Ribston, 
Cox's  Orange,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Claygate  Pear- 
main  are  all  good  here,  but  of  all  I  prefer  the  Blen- 
heim.—H.  Markham,  MerenvrtJt  Castle. 

Eosemary-leaved  Oromwell  (Lithospermum 
rosmarinifolium). — Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Sons,  of 
York,  have  forwarded  a  plant  of  this  pretty  hardy 
flower.  It  does  exceedingly  well  in  a  pot,  judging 
from  the  excellent  condition  of  the  leaves,  their 
glossy  green  colour,  and  the  profusion  of  flowers. 
It  makes  a  woody  growth,  and  the  flowers  are 
small,  but  of  a  beautiful  turquoise-blue  colour 
inside,  the  exterior  approaching  more  a  purplish 
shade.  Such  flowering  plants  as  these  are  most 
welcome  at  this  season. 

Pear  Winter  Nelis.— I  consider  this  one  of 
the  best  Pears  we  have  in  its  season  here.  It  bears 
freely  and  is  of  good  flavour,  although  the  fruit  is 
rather  small.  The  following  are  a  few  of  our  best 
Pears :  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  Superfin, 
Louise  Bonne,  Marie  Louife,  Doyennfi  du  Comice, 
Chaumontel,  Glou  Morceau,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  and 
Josephine  de  Malines.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
certain  localities  and  soils  have  a  very  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  fruitfulness  and  flavour  of  a  great  many 
Pears.  Before  coming  to  Guernsey  I  lived  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  1  find  that  most  of  the  early  Pears  were 
much  better  flavoured  there  than  here,  whereas 
later  sorts  grown  here  are  the  best. — E.  Petebs, 
Guernsey. 

Apple  Cornieh  Gilliflower.— Mr.  Coleman  has 
been  unfortunate  with  tliis  Apple.  Two  bushels  of 
frait  from  one  tree  in  twenty  years  is  a  very  bad 
record  indeed,  and  would  make  the  most  enthusi- 
astic grower  hesitate  before  planting  it.  Of  course, 
with  Mr.  Coleman  it  would  be  given  every  chance 
of  doing  well.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  find 
that  it  succeeds  well  with  some  of  your  correspon- 
dents. Here,  a  bush-shaped  tree,  spreading  about 
}'>  feet,  gave  this  year  rather  more  than  three  pecks 
of  good-sized  fruits,  and  this  is  what  I  should  call 
an  average  crop  for  the  variety.— John  C.  Tallack, 
Lirermcre,  Suffolk. 

I   finite  agree  with  what  Mr.  W.  Coleman 

says  of  this  Apple  in  Thk  Gahden,  Dec.  21  (p.  .OyC). 
It  is  of  good  flavour,  but  it  is  very  shy-bearing. 
I  have  a  tree  here  that  must  be  over  twenty  years 


old,  and  all  the  fruits  I  have  picked  from  it  during 
the  sixteen  years  I  have  been  here  would  not 
amount  to  half  a  peck ;  therefore,  I  cannot  consider 
it  one  of  our  best  Apples.— E.  Petees,  Chiernsey. 

For  flavour  this  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the 

very  best  of  dessert  Apples,  but  with  regard  to  its 
bearing  qualities  I  incline  to  think  it  is  one  of  the 
worst ;  in  fact,  such  has  been  the  case  here.  For 
the  past  four  seasons  from  a  couple  of  trees  which 
have  been  in  bearing  for  several  years  I  have  not 
been  able  to  gather  more  than  three  dozen  Apples. 
Careful  pruning  has  been  most  strictly  adhered  to, 
still,  I  can  obtain  no  fruit,  and  for  this  reason  I  con- 
sider it  is  not  worth  growing  here. — H.  Makkham. 
Azalea  Deutsche  Perle. — This  splendid  ac- 
quisition is  gaining  favour,  as  it  was  at  once 
seen  it  would  do  when  first  brought  before 
the  public.  It  is  now  used  for  early  forcing 
at  Syon  House,  Isleworth,  as  Mr.  Woodbridge 
highly  prizes  its  massive,  double,  and  pure 
white  Gardenia-like  flowers,  that  are  preferred 
before  those  of  the  old  narcissiflora  and  even 
Fielder's  White,  both  two  favourites  that  have  held 
their  own  for  many  years.  The  variety  Deutsche 
Perle,  while  having  flowers  of  greater  usefulness 
than  those  of  the  other  kinds,  blooms  with  freedom. 
Odontoglossum  Humeanum.  —  Few  plants 
of  this  rare  and  chaste  Odontoglot  at  present  exist 
in  this  country.  It  is  now  in  tlower  at  the  St.  Albans 
Nursery,  where  it  has  been  in  perfection  several 
weeks.  It  first  flowered  in  January,  1876,  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Hume,  of  Winterton,  near 
Yarmouth,  after  whom  it  was  named.  In  habit  it 
closely  resembles  0.  cordatum,  having  fine  con- 
spicuous veins  in  the  foliage,  the  same  as  in  that 
species.  The  flowers  are  of  the  Rossi  type,  and 
measure  3  inches  across,  the  sepals  being  beauti- 
fully blotched  and  spotted,  as  in  O.  cordatum  ;  the 
petals  are  broad  and  creamy  white,  with  bright 
chocolate  blotches  at  the  base  ;  while  the  broad,  flat 
lip  is  of  a  delicate  rose  colour. — A.  M. 

The  Silver  'Wattle  of  Tasmania  is  again  the 
glory  of  the  great  temperate  plant  house  at  Kew, 
where  the  tree  of  it,  30  feet  high  or  more,  resembles 
clouds  of  gold,  and,  one  might  add,  silver,  for  the 
ferny  foliage  is  white  with  the  silvery  glaucesconce. 
From  such  big  trees  as  these  one  can  have  an  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  the  Acacias  in  the  Australian 
bush,  though,  perhaps,  exposed  to  the  weather,  they 
are  not  so  beautiful  as  these  carefully  nurtured 
specimens  at  Kew.  This  Silver  Wattle  (Acacia 
dealbata)  is  now  quite  a  common  thing  in  the 
London  flower  markets,  as  it  is  imported  in  large 
quantities  from  the  sunny  south,  chiefly  from  ttie 
Riviera,  at  this  season  and  onwards.  The  collection 
of  Acacias  at  Kew  is  very  large,  and  for  the  next 
month  or  two  there  will  be  a  continuous  succession 
of  bloom. 

A  new  Odontoglossum,  a  variety  of  O. 
Alexandras,  recently  flowered  at  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea.  This  may  not  be  great 
news,  as  forms  of  this  Odontoglossum  are  constantly 
appearing,  generally  showing  a  distinctness  in  the 
markings  of  the  flower.  But  in  the  one  under 
notice  the  whole  of  the  bloom  is  washed  with  a 
kind  of  rose  tint,  such  as  we  find  in  Cattleya  liOd- 
digesi  or  Miltonia  vexillaria.  It,  however,  lacks 
the  rounded  sepal  and  petal,  fulness  and  substance 
characteristic  of  the  finest  forms  of  U.  Alexandrse, 
so  that  its  colour  is  the  one  great  feature,  and  that 
a  most  noteworthy  one.  It  would  be  almost  an  era 
in  the  history  of  the  Orchid  if  a  race  of  self- 
coloured  Odontoglossums  could  be  promoted ;  and 
now  that  it  appears  a  start  has  been  made,  there  is 
no  knowing  what  advances  the  hybridist  will  make, 
as  we  already  have  had  such  marked  successes  pro- 
duced by  his  skill. 

Mahernia  odorata,  or  glabrata.  —  This, 
though  by  no  means  a  new  plant  (having  been  in- 
troduced from  the  Cape  in  17'.t2),  seems  to  be  a 
very  desirable  one,  and  having  been,  I  believe,  for 
many  years  lost  to  European  gardens,  its  re-intro- 
duction cannot  but  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  all 
lovers  of  pretty,  easily-grown,  and  deliciously  sweet- 
scented  plants.  I  find  young  plants  of  this  species 
offered  among  many  other  novelties  in  the  cata- 


logue of  Mr.  J.  L.  Childs,  of  Floral  Park,  Queen's 
County,  New  York,  and  the  very  moderate  price  at 
which  it  is  quoted  of  Is.  each  puts  it  within  the 
reach  of  every  lover  of  pretty  flowers.  Coloured 
portraits  of  this  interesting  plant  will  be  found  in 
the  second  volume  of  Andrews'  "  Botanist's  Reposi- 
tory," plate  85,  and  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  late 
Professor  Morren's  BelgU/ue  Ilorticole,  plate  19. 
It  is  described  as  a  very  beautiful  plant,  of  compact 
trailing  habit,  and  produces  from  February  to  May 
a  profusion  of  bell-shaped,  golden  yellow  blossoms, 
which  exhale  a  perfume  strongly  resembling  that 
of  the  Jonquil,  one  plant  being  sufficient  to  perfume 
a  room.  It  only  requires  the  protection  of  a  cool 
greenhouse  during  the  winter  months,  but  in  sum- 
mer it  does  best  in  the  open  ground.  It  is  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may  be  struck  in  a 
gentle  hotbed  in  March,  and  quickly  form  good 
bushy  plants.  A  constant  supply  of  young  plants 
should  be  kept  up,  as  Mahernia  odorata  is  short- 
lived, seldom  surviving  more  than  two  years. — W.  E. 

GUMBLETON. 

Christmas  Boses. — Just  as  "Shandon  bells"  of 
Prout  pealed  in  the  new  year  1888  and  rung  out  the 
old,  the  enclosed  Daffodil,  Ard-Righ,  or  Irish  King, 
saw  the  light.  It  is  my  first  bloom.  Had  I  put 
the  batch  that  this  first  bloom  was  cut  from  into  a 
continuous  temperature  of  about  50°  night  and  day, 
like  some  of  my  friends  in  England,  I  should  have 
had  blooms  a  fortnight  since.  Pallidus  prjecox  I 
already  have  sent  you  from  imported  bulbs.  I  also 
send  specimens  of  Helleborus  niger  and  its  varieties, 
St.  Brigid,  Riverstoni,  Mme.  Fourcade,  caucasicus, 
and  Irish  major.— W.  B.  Haetland,  Temjile  Hill, 
Cork. 

*i*  A  most  interesting  gathering  of  Christmas 
Roses,  the  flowers  fresh  and  as  pure  as  snow.  The 
Daffodil  is  a  fine  variety  of  the  trumpet  section. — 
Ed. 

Carnations     at     Ounnershury     Bark.  — 

Amongst  the  many  things  that  Mr.  Roberts  manages 
with  conspicuous  success  are  the  Carnations,  to 
which  the  greater  portion  of  a  house  is  devoted. 
The  plants  are  of  robust  constitution,  and  show  a 
moderate  display  of  flowers,  as  almost  as  fast  as 
they  appear  they  are  cut  for  decoration.  It  is  at 
Christmas  and  in  the  new  year  that  the  flowers  are 
so  valued,  as  they  are  full,  firm,  and  stand  well 
when  cut.  There  are  only  six  sorts  grown,  and 
these  are  Empress  of  Germany,  white,  with  rose- 
coloured  flakes ;  Brunette,  a  fine  rich  maroon ; 
Bright  Phoebus,  scarlet ;  Irma,  one  of  the  best,  rose- 
pink  ;  Tussot's  Yellow,  yellow ;  and  Purity,  white. 
To  obtain  flowers  at  this  season,  the  cuttings  are 
struck,  not  in  the  spring,  as  is  the  usual  plan,  but  in 
the  autumn.  A  moderate  degree  of  heat  is  given 
to  induce  quick  root-formation,  and  about  this  time 
the  cuttings  are  potted  off.  During  the  summer 
they  are  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  when  the 
flower-stems  begin  to  rise,  taken  to  the  house  where 
they  are  to  remain  during  the  winter. 


Transactions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 

Society. — "J.J."  can  obtain  the  "Transactions  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,"  first  and  second  series, 
complete,  with  coloured  plates,  10  vols.,  half-bound  in 
calf,  1792  to  184S,  price  ii'A  18s.  Cd.,  at  John  Wheldon's, 
58,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. — 
Richard  Yesey. 

Cut  flowers  for  winter.— Will  any  reader  of 
The  Garden  give  the  names  of  .some  easily  grown 
flowers  (for  a  garden  whore  there  is  not  much  glass)  to 
come  in  after  Chrysanthemums?  Large  quantities  of 
cut  flowers,  white  ones  in  particular,  and  such  as  will 
bear  packing,  are  re(iuircd.  During  the  months  of 
December  and  January  the  supply  does  not  equal  the 
demand  until  the  forced  bulbs  come  in.  Camellia 
plants  take  too  much  room.— C.  H.,  Gloucestershire. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Infoi'mation."  Colonial 
fruit  (continued).    Oflicial  copy.    Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Names  of  plants.— (2-  S.— 1,  Adiantum  Sanctae- 
Catlicrina3;  2,  Adiantum  concinnum ;  .3,  Adiantum 
cuneatum    grandiccps  ;    4,    Adiantum     Luddemanni- 

anum  ;   5,   not    roiogiiised. Salfitrd. — Please    send 

better  specimens  with  flowers  if  possilile. 

Names  of  fruit. — Ardee  and  C.  H. — Next  week. 
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FORESTRY. 

The  prices  of  timber,  like  those  of  other  com- 
modities, fluctuate  according  to  the  supply  and 
demand,  and  I  have  found  some  classes  of 
home-grown  timber  difiicult  to  sell  at  any  price. 
I  have  sold  good  Scotch  Fir,  Spruce,  and  Silver 
Fir  at  prices  ranging  from  4d.  to  8d.  per  cubic 
foot.  The  timber  was  felled  and  prepared  by 
the  proprietor's  men,  but  the  purchaser  had  to 
take  delivery  from  the  plantations  at  his  own 
expense.  This  same  class  of  timber,  cut  up 
into  scantlings  of  various  sizes  at  the  sawmill, 
I  have  supplied  at  lOd.  per  cubic  foot,  lathwood 
5-16ths  of  an  inch  thick  at  2s.  6d.,  half-inch 
boarding  at  5s.  6d. ,  three-quarter-inch  boarding 
at  8s.  4d. ,  and  1-inch  boarding  at  123.  6d.  per 
100  square  feet.  Lathwood  boards  are  some- 
times cut  up  by  contract  at  the  rate  of  about 
5d.  per  100  square  feet,  and  I  have  occasionally 
had  it  cut  for  less  when  the  men  were  employed 
by  the  day  at  stated  wages.  A  man  will  cut  up 
about  1000  feet  per  day,  and  in  cases  where 
the  work  was  done  by  contract  and  by  working 
a  little  extra  time  I  have  known  much  more  to 
be  done.  The  price  of  labour  fluctuates  con- 
siderably in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  prices  quoted  here  refer  principally  to  the 
north  of  Scotland.  On  estates  of  any  consider- 
able size,  and  where  the  plantations  occupy  a 
large  area,  it  is  an  advantage  for  the  proprietor 
to  have  a  sawmill  and  some  of  his  woodmen 
capable  of  working  the  same,  by  which  means 
he  can  have  his  own  timber  cut  up  and  prepared 
on  the  spot  for  general  estate  purposes.  It  is 
also  an  advantage  when  a  proprietor  can  supply 
his  tenantry  with  timber  cut  into  scantlings  and 
boarding  of  difl'erent  sizes  for  building  and 
other  purposes  at  a  reasonable  price.  By  such 
a  system  of  estate  management  the  proprietor 
is  enabled  to  utilise  his  timber  to  the  best 
advantage,  besides  the  great  convenience  thus 
afibrded  to  his  tenantry  and  others  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

When  I  see  an  estate  well  stocked  with  fine 
matured  timber  ready  for  cutting,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  when  wood  is  wanted  about  the 
place  for  repairs  or  other  purposes  the  order  is 
sent  to  the  wood  merchant,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  an  estate.  There  is,  however, 
something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  utility  of 
cutting  down  trees  when  they  reach  the  years  of 
maturity,  and  if  the  timber  is  not  to  be  used 
about  the  place  it  should  be  sold  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. The  item  of  carriage  on  newly  felled 
rough  timber  is  in  many  cases  a  heavy  one,  and 
often  takes  away  all  the  profit.  In  cases  where 
there  is  a  sawmill  on  the  property  the  trees 
should  be  cut  up  into  such  sizes  as  are  suitable 
for  the  demands  and  wants  of  the  district.  In 
this  way  the  slabs  and  waste  of  timber  in  the 
course  of  cutting  it  up  have  to  be  deducted  from 
the  cost  of  carriage,  and  if  the  wood  is  properly 
l^andled  and  allowed  time  to  become  dry,  the 
weight,  and  consequently  the  cost  of  transit,  are 
reduced.  This  item  of  itself  would  form  a 
handsome  profit  to  the  proprietor,  and  as 
economy  should  always  be  a  leading  feature  in 
estate  management,  owners  of  woodlands  would 
only  be  consulting  their  own  interests  by  acting 
on  the  lines  thus  indicated.  When  trees  have 
attained  their  full  size  and  are  adding  little  or 
nothing  more  to  their  cubical  contents  they 
should  be  cut  down  and  disposed  of,  as  they  are 
then  not  paying  for  the  gi'ound  they  occupy  ; 
and,  besides,  there  is  always  the  risk  of  such  trees 
contracting  disease,  and  indeed  in  many  cases  | 


heart-rot    has    actually    commenced    in    some 
species  before  they  have  matured  their  growth. 

In  order  to  realise  the  best  results,  trees,  like 
other  crops,  should  be  cut  down  when  they  are 
ripe.  The  timber  of  some  species  of  trees  when 
allowed  to  stand  too  long  gets  dry  and  short  in 
the  grain,  and  conseqiiently  defective  in  quality, 
and  this  defect  I  have  noticed  more  particularly 
in  the  common  Ash.  No  timber  merchant  or 
consumer  will  give  the  same  price  for  old  Ash 
timber,  even  although  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
are  clean  and  free  of  knots,  that  he  will  give  for 
clean,  well-grown  trees  of  forty  or  fifty  years' 
growth.  Old  Ash  timber  is  used  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  but  as  it  is  wanting  in  elasticity  it 
cannot  be  used  with  advantage  for  handle  wood, 
so  that  young  elastic  trees  are  always  preferred 
for  that  and  many  other  purposes,  and  always 
command  the  highest  price  in  the  market.  Trees 
are  liable  to  be  damaged  by  fracture  during  a 
storm ;  sometimes  they  contract  rot  in  the 
centre  of  the  stem,  while  others  are  afl'ected  with 
ring-shake,  star-shake,  and  section-shake,  any 
or  all  of  which  damage  the  timber  to  a  serious 
extent,  and  consequently  lessen  its  value  in 
the  market.  It  therefore  follows  that  when 
trees  are  allowed  to  stand  for  an  unnecessary 
length  of  time  after  they  have  attained  their 
full  size,  the  risk  of  loss  is  thereby  augmented 
to  a  large  extent,  and  this  should  always  be 
guarded  against  by  felling  and  disposing  of 
them  at  the  proper  time.  When  cutting  up  old 
Scotch  Fir  trees  in  the  natural  forest  I  found 
the  wood  to  be  generally  of  a  hard,  firm  tex- 
ture, but  not  so  elastic  as  that  of  trees  of  from 
sixty  to  eighty  years'  growth.  Some  of  these 
old  trees  were  likewise  damaged  by  section- 
shake  ;  whereas  had  they  been  cut  at  the  proper 
time,  the  wood  in  all  probability  would  have 
been  perfectly  sound.  J.  B.  AVebster. 


Finus  ponderosa. — Some  time  ago  I  gave  in 
your  paper  a  short  description  of  the  Pinus 
ponderosa  as  I  saw  it  growing  in  the  Kootenay 
Valley,  British  Columbia,  and  it  may  interest  your 
readers  to  know  that  the  opinion  I  then  formed  of 
it  as  a  good  timber  tree  is  fully  borne  out  by  a 
report  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Baillie-Grohman,  who  says, 
speaking  of  the  Kootenay  Valley : — 

The  prevailing  Pine  timber  (Pinus  ponderosa)  is,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  nowhere  else  in  Canada  cut  for 
commercial  purposes,  its  geographical  distribution 
being  very  limited.  Our  millwright  and  other  experts 
pronounce  the  timber  which  this  tree  furnishes  to  be 
of  excellent  quality,  almost  as  good  as  that  of  the 
famous  white  Pine  (Pinus  Strobus),  which  is  getting 
so  rare,  and  which  fetches  £12  per  1000  feet.  I  caused 
one  of  the  largest  trees  to  be  cut  down  so  as  to  get 
accui-ate  figures.  It  girthed  20  feet  4  inches,  and  con- 
tained thirteen  sound  logs  of  12  feet  each  in  length, 
and  would  furnish  8000  feet  of  timber,  so  that  this 
tree  when  sawn  returns  us  something  like  £2G  net 
profit. 
— Thomas  Bate,  Kehierion. 

Destroying  tree  stumps. — You  have  on  more 
than  one  occasion  fully  described  the  American 
method  of  destroying  tree  stumps,  viz.,  by  boring 
an  18-inch  hole  with  a  l|-inch  anger,  putting  \\ 
ozs.  of  saltpetre  in  the  hole,  filling  up  with  water, 
plugging  and  leaving  for  say  six  months,  after  which 
time  the  plug  to  be  removed,  and  the  cavity  filled 
with  petroleum ;  the  petroleum  to  be  ignited,  and 
the  stump  to  smoulder  away  to  the  tips  of  the  roots. 
All  these  instructions  I  have  carried  out  to  the 
letter,  up  to  the  point  of  lighting  the  oil,  and 
nothing  has  happened  beyond  a  very  slight  charring 
of  the  wood  around  the  mouth  of  the  hole.  As  I 
am  experimenting  upon  some  thirty  or  forty  large 
stumps,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  can  not  only  inform  me  why  I  have  so 
far  failed,  but  who  can  also  tell  me  what  further 
steps  are  required.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  im- 
portant point  has  been  left  out  in  the  instructions, 


and  that  possibly  the  petroleum  ought  to  be  allowed 
a  certain  time  to  thoroughly  permeate  the  wood. 
Failing  any  advice  from  your  readers,  this  is  what 
I  shall  try,  for,  having  gone  so  far  with  the  experi- 
ment, I  do  not  like  being  beaten. — A.  K. 


DECLINE   OF   BRITISH   FORESTRY. 

The  Select  Parliamentary  Committee's  report  on 
the  conditions  and  prospects  of  British  forestry  has 
lately  been  issued,  and  the  general  and  unanimous 
conclusions  arrived  at  are  to  the  efEect  that  our 
"  woods  and  plantations "  are  neither  sufficiently 
extensive,  nor  remunerative,  nor  in  a  satisfactory 
condition  ;  that  for  climatic,  social,  and  economical 
reasons,  and  especially  on  account  of  the  importance 
of  tree  planting  as  an  accessory  to  agriculture,  our 
woodlands  might  be,  and  should  be  greatly  extended 
— the  subject  being  described  as  "  one  of  great  im- 
portance and  well  worthy  of  early  consideration.' 
Such  is  the  report,  condensed,  as  to  the  condition  of 
British  forestry,  and  as  to  what  should  be  done  in 
the  future.  What  has  actually  been  going  on  for 
years,  and  what  is  taking  place  at  the  present  time 
under  the  long-continued  adverse  influences  of  de- 
pressed trade  on  the  one  hand  and  foreign  competi- 
tion on  the  other,  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe. 
There  is  nothing  more  certainly  proved  than  that 
climate  depends,  more  than  anything  else,  on  the 
physical  configuration  and  condition  of  the  land. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  the  destruction  of  the 
natural  forests  has  been  followed  quickly  by  drought 
in  summer,  greater  cold  in  winter,  and  consequent 
sterility  in  the  land.  I  need  only  refer  readers  to 
the  carefully  prepared  transactions  of  the  Scottish 
Meteorological  Society  to  see  for  themselves  how 
much  the  rainfall  and  temperature  vary  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  not  far  apart,  and  due,  so  far 
as  we  know,  wholly  to  the  physical  features  of  the 
land. 

It  is  well  known  that  trees  encourage  moisture 
and  increase  the  rainfall.  What  I  wish  to  show  now 
is  that  our  woodlands  are  being  destroyed  at  a  rapid 
rate,  and  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing  being  put  back 
in  their  place,  except  here  and  there  on  a  few  large 
estates  ;  that  this  destruction  has  been  going  on  for 
years,  and  is  likely  to  continue  at  an  increased  rate 
as  trade  is  at  present.  I  will  not  say  how  much  the 
phenomenal  seasons  we  have  lately  had  have  brought 
this  about,  but  recent  droughts  have  this  peculiar 
feature  about  them,  viz.,  that  they  do  not  consist  of 
"  dry  summers"  only,  but  have  been  caused  by  a  light 
rainfall  pretty  evenly  spread  over  the  whole  year 
— winter  as  well  as  summer — hence  the  low  re- 
servoirs not  yet  nearly  filled— an  unparalleled  state 
of  things. 

According  to  the  agricultural  returns  published 
by  the  Privy  Council  office  for  the  ten  years  ending 
1881,  the  average  annual  increase  in  our  "  woods  and 
plantations"  was  only  about  1  {  per  cent.,  but  as 
immense  quantities  of  mature  timber  were  sold 
during  the  same  period,  this  gain,  small  as  it  is,  is 
converted  into  a  loss,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
am  well  within  the  mark  in  sajing  that  during  these 
ten  years  our  woods  were  not  added  to,  but  greatly 
reduced  in  extent.  For  practical  purposes  the 
Privy  Council  records  are  valueless.  It  we  had  even 
an  approximate  idea  of  the  quantity  of  timber  in 
the  country,  instead  of  the  acreage,  and  if  the 
returns  gave  the  quantity  of  timber  removed,  as 
well  as  added,  we  could  get  at  it  better.  And  this 
is  not  the  worst.  The  Privy  Council  records  from 
1 881  till  the  present  year  give  no  increase  whatever 
in  our  woods  and  plantations,  while  it  is  well  known 
that  millions  of  feet  of  mature  timber,  of  which  we 
have  no  record,  have  been  cut  during  the  same 
period .  The  quanti  ty  of  timber  that  has  been  felled 
and  sold  during  this  period,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
is  in  excess  of  any  quantity  recorded  in  previous 
years.  The  turnover  for  years  has  been  heavy  be- 
cause of  the  depression  in  land.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  regard  to  small  proprietors,  numbers  of 
whom  have  been  compelled  to  sell  their  timber  to 
meet  the  pressing  obligations  without  putting  a  tree 
back  in  the  shape  of  young  plantations. 

In  Ireland,  as  might  be  expected,  things  are 
worse,  according   to   the   Timber   Trades  Journal 
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one  of  the  best  informed  papers  in  the  country. 
A  few  weeks  back  it  stated  that : — 

From  causes  which  it  is  not  onr  province  to  discuss, 
owners  of  growing  timber  have  in  many  cases  realised 
it  in  vast  quantities — in  fact,  have  denuded  their  land 
"without  any  regard  to  reaiforesting.  This  only  shows 
how  necessary  it  is,  in  a  matter  which  affects  the  whole 
community,  that  some  controlUng  power  should  be  exer- 
cised in  order  to  enforce  a  policy  of  reproduction. 
Timber  trees  are  not  like  some  products  of  Nature. 
The  cornfield  can  be  restored  in  a  single  season,  but 
how  different  with  the  Oak  and  the  Ash  ti-ee,  which 
require  for  their  full  restoration  almost  a  whole  cen- 
tury. That  timber  is  a  material  indispensable  in  the 
industries  which  minister  to  the  wants  of  all,  goes 
without  saying  ;  it  is,  therefore,  on  this  ground  alone, 
were  there  no  other,  incumbent  on  the  authorities  to 
enforce,  if  necessary,  proper  methods  for  reproducing 
those  patriarchs  of  the  forest  which  are  removed  with 
thoughtless  inconsideration  by  many  owners.  Their 
removal  cannot  be  objected  to  if  judiciously  carried  out, 
hut  that  which  it  is  needful  to  object  to  is  the  utter 
disregard  on  many  estates,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
countries,  to  the  necessity  of  replacing  them.  It  is  also 
just  as  injurious  to  withhold  from  the  market  timber 
that  has  become  matured,  and  which  after  that  period 
deteriorates  in  quality,  as  it  is  to  strip  the  land  of  its 
timber  and  withhold  the  means  of  supplying  future 
generations  with  the  same  material. 

That  the  planting  of  forest  trees  in  Ireland  has 
been  practically  suspended  for  many  years,  owing  to 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  foresters  and  nurserymen,  and  no  one 
need  wonder  at  owners  disposing  of  what  native 
timber  they  possess  in  order  to  pay  their  debts  and 
meet  their  wants.  In  some  cases  the  woods  are 
the  only  security  the  creditors  have  got.  In  Ireland 
it  is  the  large  proprietors  only  that  do  plant  or  have 
planted,  and  if  ever  they  withdraw  from  the  country 
the  much-talked-of  "  reafforestation  of  Ireland  "  is 
hopeless,  unless  the  nation  does  it. 

In  Scotland  planting  has  practically  ceased.  As 
in  Ireland,  felling  timber  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
where  the  cost  of  transport  leaves  the  smallest 
margin,  and  even  in  such  cases  trade  reports  state 
that  owing  to  the  supply  being  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand prices  are  kept  to  their  lowest  limit.  In  out- 
of-the-way  districts  forest  windfalls,  amounting  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  feet  of  timber,  have  for 
years  been  lying  rotting  in  woods,  and  cannot  be 
given  away,  as  the  cost  of  carriage  alone  would  ex- 
ceed the  price  of  foreign  timber  delivered  at  the 
spot.  Trade  reports  for  Scotland  state  that  since 
the  season  for  cutting  down  began,  felling  has  been 
pursued  with  great  vigour  on  many  estates,  as  if  it 
was  who  to  be  first  in  the  market,  and  that  we 
should  shortly  have  more  than  a  sufficient  supply  of 
all  kinds  of  timber  thrown  on  the  market.  So 
handicapped  are  the  producers  of  home-grown 
timber  by  foreign  competitionandcarriagerates,  that 
owners  near  railways  and  canals,  and  not  far  from 
consumers,  can  alone  hope  to  realise  a  margin,  and 
that  margin,  if  measured  by  a  debtor  and  creditor's 
account,  would  in  few  cases  cover  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Favoured  by  much  lower  wages,  cheaper 
inland  transit,  little  or  no  expense  of  production  in 
his  natural  or  semi-natural  forest,  and  by  low 
freights  and  railway  charges,  the  foreign  timber 
dealer  can  underbid  the  most  favourably  situated 
timber  grower  in  Great  Britain,  and  at  the  same  time 
deliver  his  timber  in  a  prepared  or  partially  pre- 
pared state,  while  owners  of  woods  far  from  rail- 
ways or  wharves  here  cannot  enter  the  lists  on  any 
terms.  Is  it  to  be  wondered,  then,  when  we  con- 
sider that  British  forestry  depends  almost  wholly 
on  private  enterprise,  that  proprietors  should  decline 
to  invest  money  in  planting  trees  that  at  the  best 
of  times  yielded  but  slender  return,  and  which  now 
hold  out  no  prospect  of  return  whatever?  If  our 
woods  are  to  be  maintained,  aid  Hvill  have  to  be 
given  to  planters  at  the  beginning  or  protection  at 
the  other  end,  because  while  timber-growing  does 
not  pay  it  is  idle  trying  to  persuade  landowners  to 
invest  their  money  in  such  a  hopeless  enterprise. 
A  word  must  be  said  for  owners  of  large  estates, 
and  that  is  that  to  them  almost  wholly  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  created  what  woods  and  planta- 
tions we  have  in  this  country.  Were  there  any 
prospects  of  better  prices,  it  would  jiay  to  allow 
healthy  timber  to  stand  ;  but  no  such  prospect  exists 
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while  our  market  is  glutted  with  foreign  supplies  of 
woodwork  of  all  descriptions,  and  pressed  by  cir- 
cumstances over  which  he  has  no  control,  the  jiro- 
duoer  of  British  timber  is  forced  to  dispose  of  it  for 
what  it  will  fetch,  hence  the  large  turnover  which 
does  not  denote  good  trade,  but  absolute  depression 
of  the  most  marked  description. 

One  thing  which  presses  heavy  upon  owners  of 
English  timber  is  the  cost  of  transport  by  road  and 
rail.  The  railway  charges  alone,  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances, turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  foreigner, 
as  may  be  guessed  when  I  state  that  a  ton  of  timber 
shipped  to  Grimsby  from  Norway  can  be  delivered 
at  Sheffield  for  considerably  less  than  it  would  cost 
to  take  one  ton  of  English  timber  from  Sheffield  to 
Grimsby ;  and  when  you  consider  that  the  cost  of  fell- 
ing and  transport  from  our  woods  to  the  nearest  rail- 
way station  amounts  on  the  average  to  about  10s. 
per  ton,  exclusive  of  loading  and  wharf  charges,  it 
will  be  understood  how  heavily  handicapped  the 
English  dealer  is  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  why  owners  of  timber  in  remote  places 
are  simply  out  of  the  running,  and  have  no  interest 
in  caring  for  the  woods  they  have,  let  alone  adding 
to  them.  At  one  time  our  collieries  used  more 
English  timber  than  any  other,  and  it  was  nothing 
unusual  for  one  colliery  to  buy  whole  falls  of 
timber  for  its  own  use,  but  these  days  are  gone  by, 
and  now  foreign  timber  is  almost  exclusively  used 
for  props  and  other  purposes,  and  In  some  collieries 
not  a  foot  of  English  timber  is  admitted.  Nor  is  it 
"  raw  material "  in  the  shape  of  round  timber  of 
which  the  foreign  timber  consists,  but  of  timber 
either  prepared  ready  for  use,  as  in  the  case  of  pit 
props,  or  partially  prepared,  as  in  the  case  of  logs, 
planks,  deals,  i:c. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  there  is  no- 
thing left  for  the  owners  of  English  timber  but  to 
sell  it  when  they  can,  especially  timber  that  is  ma- 
ture and  not  increasing  in  bulk,  or  that  is  decaying, 
as  much  of  it  is,  because  the  money  so  realised  can 
be  invested  to  better  purpose.  The  only  hope  for 
better  times  the  Select  Committee's  report  holds  out 
for  home-grown  timber  is  "the  waste  of  forests  else- 
where ;  "but  that  is  such  a  remote  possibility,  and  as- 
sumes such  a  want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  foreign 
Governments  whose  timber  trade  is  of  so  much 
consequence  to  them,  that  I  do  not  think  such  an 
argument  is  worth  listening  to.  What  kind  of 
timber  we  should  grow  in  the  future  to  realise  a 
price  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Such  changes  occur,  and 
iron  and  steel  are  being  so  much  used  instead  of 
wood;  and  foreign  competition  is  blocking  up  every 
chaimel  of  demand  in  both  the  raw  and  manufac- 
tured condition. 

With  regard  to  the  Forestry  Committee's  report, 
it  really  states  nothing  that  was  not  known  before 
regarding  British  forestry,  while  it  has  missed  the 
real  point  in  not  pointing  out  that  so  long  as 
timber  growing  depends  on  private  enterprise,  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  it  paying,  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  landowners  to  plant  trees.  Either  the 
planter  must  have  a  premium  at  the  beginning  or 
protection  at  the  other  end,  or  else  the  Government 
must  take  the  woods  under  its  own  care.  Large 
landowners  have  planted  much  from  philanthropical 
motives  in  the  past,  not  a  penny  of  the  value  of 
which  they  will  ever  get  back,  and  they  would  be 
foolish  to  spend  more  under  present  conditions 
while  they  can  invest  their  money  to  better  purpose, 
while,  should  the  nation  ever  take  the  matter  up, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  manage  our  woods  better 
than  it  does  the  limited  area  of  woods  it  has  under  its 
care  now  through  its  Parliamentary  representatives. 
The  most  telling  and  sensible  paragraph  in  the 
Select  Committee's  report  is  that  written  by  Mr. 
Lascelles,  the  deputy  surveyor,  on  the  present  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  the  New  Forest,  managed 
by  Acts  of  Parliament.     lie  writes: — 

There  are  to  bo  seen,  by  the  student  of  forestry,  over 
K),0(IO  acres  of  waste  land  lying  idle  atul  worthless. 
But  by  Clause  .5  of  the  Act  of  lh77  no  planting  may 
be  done  there.  He  will  see  several  fine  plantations  of 
Oak,  which  are  not  only  ripe  and  mature,  but  which 
are  going  back  rapidly,  and  he  will  wonder  why  the 
crop  is  not  realised  and  the  gi'ound  replanted,  till  be  is 
referred  to  Clause  Gof  the  same  Act,  by  which  ho  will 
see  that  the  gruuncl  may  not  be  cleared  of  the  crop. 


Last,  and  worst  of  all,  he  will  see  some  4600  acres  of 
most  beautiful  old  woods  in  the  country,  most  of  which 
are  dying  back,  and  steadily  going  to  wi-eck  and  ruin. 
But  here  again  absolutely  nothinglcan  be  done.  .  .  It  is 
sad  to  see  them  dying  out,  when  all  that  is  required  to 
preserve  them  for  future  generations  is  to  imitate  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  made  them  at  first,  and  by  simply 
protecting,  by  enclosing  them  and  removing  dead  trees, 
leave  it  to  Nature  to  perpetuate  them.  .  .  .  Those 
who  framed  the  New  Forest  Act  of  1877  desired  to 
conserve  these  old  woods,  but  their  zeal  seems  to  have 
carried  them  so  far  as  to  defeat  the  object  they  had  in 
view ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  had  forestry  been  a 
science  commonly  taught  in  the  past,  as  I  trust  it  may 
be  in  the  future,  owing  to  the  result  of  this  inquiry, 
no  such  clause  could  ever  have  found  a  place  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament  dealing  with  woodlands.  The  object  of  the 
Act  of  ^  1877  no  doubt  was  that  the  forest  should  be 
maintained  in  a  state  of  natural  beauty ;  and  as  the 
efl'ect  now  appears  to  be  to  defeat  this  very  object,  the 
present  condition  of  the  forest  demands  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  Government. 

I  need  say  nothing  of  the  loss  to  the  labouring 
classes  by  the  backward  state  of  our  forestry.  On 
all  estates  the  woods  have  always  employed  a  large 
number  of  both  men  and  horses,  &c.,  which,  in  turn, 
helped  other  trades,  but  all  over  the  country  these 
have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  number,  while 
in  some  cases  I  could  name,  not  a  man  is  em- 
ployed. The  woods  are  simply  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves  unless  someone  cares  to  buy  when  It 
(the  timber)  is  sold  standing  at  the  purchaser's  risk. 
—J.  Simpson,  Wood  Agent,  Wortletj  Hall, Sheffield, 
in  the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

Avenue  in  bad  condition.— In  The  Gabden 
of  December  24  (p.  594)  "  R.  L.  A."  says  :— 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  it  one  of  your  corre- 
spondents will  be  good  enough  to  inform  me  where  1 
can  get  information  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  our 
avenue  here.  The  part  through  the  wood  is  in  bad 
condition,  though  successive  layers  of  gravel  have 
been  applied  to  it.  Ought  it  to  be  broken  up  and  a 
layer  of  broken  stones,  followed  by  gravel,  be  used 't 
Avenue  roads  through  woods  are  often  kept  in  a 
damp,  wet  state  by  the  proximity  of  trees  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  excluding  the  rays  of  the  sun 
and  the  free  circulation  of  the  wind  to  carry  off 
surface  moisture.  Under  such  conditions,  and  in 
order  to  have  a  dry,  firm  road,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  it  properly  macadamised  with 
broken  stones.  Strip  off  the  gravel  on  the  surface 
to  a  sufficient  depth,  and  apply  a  good  coat  of  road 
metal ;  spread  out  the  stones  in  a  uniform  manner, 
allowing  them  to  be  rather  higher  in  the  centre  of 
the  road  than  on  the  sides  in  order  that  the 
surface  water  may  run  oif ;  replace  the  gravel  re- 
moved, and  press  the  whole  firmly  together  by  a  heavy 
stone  roller.  Smooth  water-worn  stones  should  not 
be  used  for  road  metal,  as  they  never  grip  to  make 
a  firm  road,  and  are  always  liable  to  shift  by  the 
pressure  of  wheels.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  roads 
are  damaged  by  the  presence  of  subsoil  water 
underneath  ;  this  may  be  known  by  digging  a  few 
test  holes  here  and  there  along  the  sides  of  the  road, 
and  if  these  should  attract  and  retain  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  water,  it  shows  clearly  that  the 
subsoil  is  wet  and  requires  draining.  When  such 
is  the  cas4,  cut  a  drain  right  along  the  centre  of  the 
road,  lay  a  tile  pipe  along  the  bottom,  fill  up  with 
stones,  and  finish  in  the  way  recommended  above. 
When  tree  roots  extend  across  the  road  they  should 
be  cut  through  at  the  sides  of  the  road  where  they 
occur  otherwise  they  will  soon  choke  the  drain  and 
render  it  useless.— J.  B.  Webster. 

■ ■   A    correspondent    complains    of    his    avenue 

being  in  bad  condition,  and  asks  what  to  do.  My 
avenue  is  in  the  same  plight,  and  is  caused  by  the 
roots  of  the  trees  growing  out  under  it,  and  when 
the  trees  are  disturbed  by  wind  they  shake  up 
the  ground  and  prevent  the  stones  and  gravel  from 
keeping  as  hard  and  united  as  they  otherwise  would, 
^'our  correspondent  must  remove  the  roots,  or  put  up 
with  the  evil. — T.  W.  Bbowninc,  Carass  Conrt, 
f  'mom,  Ireland. 

What  is  the  value  of  pond  leaf-soil  ?— C  in 
any  of  your  readers  inform  me  what  manurial  pro- 
perties are  contained  in  decayed  leaf  matter  taken 
from  a  pond  ?  I  have  some  hundreds  of  loads  already 
stacked,  but  a  really  experienced  gardener  informs  me 
that  it  is  of  no  value.  The  ptmd  contained  no  real 
mud,  only  decayed  leaves. — A.  K.,  Bentley  Priory. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  chane;e  it  rather ; 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


but 


THE  CHINESE  PRIMROSE. 

There  is  an  exceptlingly  good  coloured  plate  of 
this  plant  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  (tab.  2546), 
and  we  are  told  that  "  this  beautiful  acquisition 
to  our  greenhouses  was  received  from  China  and 
first  cultivated  in  our  greenhouses  by  Mr. 
Thomas  C.  Palmer,  of  Bromley,  in  Kent. "  Mr. 
Palmer  stated  that  it  was  generally  considered 
shy  in  producing  seeds,  and  remarked  that  im- 
pregnation was  assisted  by  blowing  into  the 
flower.  He  treated  it  as  a  very  hardy  green- 
house plant,  and  found  out  that  it  was  liable  to 
rot  oft'  at  the  crown.  The  plant  from  which  the 
drawing  was  taken  flowered  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Knight  in  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  in  April, 
1824.  In  1825,  a  large  collection  of  plants  was 
cultivated  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  esta- 
blishment at  Chiswick.  The  flowers  were  stated 
to  be  purplish  crimson,  the  segments  of  the 
corolla  being  deeply  notched  and  separated 
from  each  other.  The  above  historical  remarks 
are  appropriate  at  the  present  time,  when  our 
greenhouses  are  gay  with  the  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful varieties  which  have  been  produced  during 
the  past  sixty  years  from  this  Chinese  species. 
The  horticultural  public  were  startled  in  the 
early  weeks  of  the  past  year  by  the  wonderful 
exhibition  made  at  South  Kensington  by  several 
of  the  leading  growers,  notably  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  of  Reading,  who  obtained  no  less 
than  six  first-class  certificates  from  the  floral 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
They  had  evidently  been  growing  and  working 
up  the  various  strains  for  several  years,  as 
numerous  plants  were  exhibited  of  each  type. 
The  blue-flowered  varieties  were  very  conspicu- 
ous, especially  two  semi-double  kinds  ;  perhaps 
the  varieties  exhibited  produced  flowers  of  as 
nearly  a  blue  colour  as  anything  we  have 
yet  seen ;  the  colour  is  a  ))urplish  blue  or 
lilac-blue  ;  one  variety  had  Fern  leaves,  the 
others  had  them  of  the  usual  form.  Perhaps 
the  blue  varieties  with  well-formed  single 
flowers  would  have  most  admirers.  There  were 
also  double  scarlet  and  double  rose-coloured 
forms  remarkable  for  their  rich  and  pleasing 
tints. 

The  variety  with  white  flowers  named  Gip.sy 
Queen  was  quite  distinct.  It  had  well-formed 
flowers  on  a  compact,  handsome  truss,  the  leaf- 
stalks being  deep  red,  the  leaves  a  rich  dark 
green  colour.  I  fancy  the  first  white  variety 
with  red  kaf-stalks  was  Waltham  White,  sent 
out  by  Mr.  William  Paul  quite  twenty  years 
ago.  It  was  propagated  by  cuttings  or  division, 
and  may  even  yet  be  in  cultivation.  There  was 
also  a  variety  with  large,  well-formed,  salmony 
rose-colourtd  flowers  named  Rosy  Queen,  of 
surpassing  excellence.  The  white  varieties  have 
been  greatly  improved.  At  the  February  meet- 
ing there  were  no  less  than  three  distinct  white 
varieties  exhibited.  White  Perfection,  from 
Messrs.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  was  certificated  a 
second  time  by  inadvertence.  Purity,  from 
Mr.  James,  of  Farnham  Royal,  and  Snowflake, 
from  Messrs.  Veitch,  were  examples  of  the 
highest  point  of  excellence  yet  attained  in 
the  white  forms  with  green  leaf-ttalks.  In  the 
last  month  of  the  old  year  some  excellent  va- 
rieties were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cannell  and 
Mr.  James.  Bridesmaid,  shown  by  the  first- 
named,  had   very   pleasing  rosy  pink   flowers, 


and  was  thought  worthy  of  the  highest  award 
given  for  new  plants.  Messrs.  Cannell  have  also 
greatly  improved  the  crimson  flowt-red  type. 
Mr.  .lames  had  crimson-flowered  varieties  and 
his  usual  fine  white  strain  Messrs.  Carter,  of 
High  Holborn,  also  exhibited  a  fine  collection 
in  all  the  colours  I  have  named,  and  it  shows 
the  esteem  in  which  these  beautiful  winter 
flowers  are  held  when  so  many  of  our  be.st 
horticulturists  vie  with  each  other  to  obtain  the 
richest  and  most  varied  forms,  and  who  also 
grow  them  so  well,  for  a  great  deal  consists 
in  the  way  in  which  the  plants  are  grown. 
The  largest  proportion  of  them  are  raised  from 
seeds,  and  when  the  plants  have  produced  their 
flowers  they  are  destroyed.  But  these  plants 
can  also  be  well  grown  from  cuttings,  and  if 
they  receive  the  proper  treatment  are  very  easily 
managed.  A  seedling  plant  is  usually  more 
vigorous  than  a  propagated  one,  and  when  the 
seeds  have  been  saved  from  the  very  best  strain 
of  plants,  one  may  reasonably  expect  that,  if 
many  of  the  seedlings  are  not  so  good  as  the 
parents,  some  of  them  will  be  as  good,  and 
a  few  are  likely  to  be  superior.  In  fact,  it 
is  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  watching  the 
flowering  of  the  seedlings  that  is  one  of  the 
charms  of  this  branch  of  floriculture.  The 
seeds  may  be  sown  at  any  time  between  the 
flrst  week  in  March  and  the  end  of  July.  The 
latest  sown  will  flower  well  in  March  and  April, 
but  of  course  it  is  as  winter  flowering  plants 
that  they  are  most  valued  ;  and  they  make  a 
truly  beautiful  display,  whether  it  is  the  rich 
red  and  crimson  or  softer  shades  of  rose  and 
pink,  as  well  as  the  pure  white  forms.  They  are 
free-growing  plants  if  they  have  some  rich  open 
compost,  such  as  good  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
decayed  stable  manure.  They  dislike  a  high 
temperature,  but  a  low,  damp  atmosphere  in 
winter  will  cause  some  of  the  plants  to  damp  oft 
at  the  neck.  Our  plants  intended  to  flower  in 
March  are  now  in  a  span-roofed  house,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  at  night  is  from  45"  to  50°. 
They  are  showing  their  flower-buds  and  growing 
very  vigorously.  The  plants  are  placed  near 
the  glass,  and  they  receive  plenty  of  light  and 
air.  This  is  quite  essential  to  the  development 
of  all  such  plants  as  these  ;  in  fact,  it  is  owing 
to  the  want  of  light  and  air  that  they  succeed 
badly  in  small  gardens.  Many  persons  attend 
the  exhibitions  of  flowers  in  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring,  and  see  these  Primulas  far  more  beauti- 
ful than  any  they  can  produce  in  their  own 
gardens,  and  feel  rather  disappointed,  and 
wonder  how  they,  too,  cannot  obtain  similar 
results.  The  fact  is,  it  is  all  a  matter  of  house 
accommodation.  The  plants  seen  at  flower 
shows  may  have  been  grown  in  a  house  set  apart 
for  the  culture  of  Primulas  only,  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  grow  such  examples  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse,  mixed  up,  as  they  must  be,  with  a 
mi-i-cellaneous  collection  of  other  things,  and 
perhaps  at  a  long  distance  from  the  glass. 

The  production  of  plants  from  seeds  is  easily 
managed,  and  the  details  of  the  work  are  known 
in  every  garden.  Propagation  from  cuttings  is 
not  so  well  known,  but  the  various  operations 
are  not  difticult.  Duiing  the  early  summer 
months  is  a  good  time  to  attend  to  this  work,  as 
then  the  old  plants  will  have  finished  flowering. 
If  they  are  also  bearing  seeds,  propagation  must 
be  delayed  until  these  have  well  ripened.  Place 
the  pots  containing  the  plants  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glas?,  and  allow  the  soil  to  become  quite 
dry,  because  if  the  juices  of  the  plants  are  not 
Well  dried  up  the  cuttings  are  likely  to  damp 
oft'.  Each  cutting  should  be  cut  clean  across 
the  stem  under  a  leaf,  and  be  laid  out  to  dry 
for  an  hour  before  planting  it  in  a  2i-inch  pot, 
using  fine  sandy  soil.     This  ought  to  be  mode- 


rately moist,  as  it  is  better  not  to  water  the 
cuttings  for  a  week  at  least  after  they  have  been 
put  in.  Place  them  in  a  hand-light,  plunging 
the  pots  to  the  rim  in  Cocoa-fibre  refuse,  which 
will  aid  in  retaining  the  moisture.  The  lights 
must  be  kept  quite  close  over  them  until  roots 
have  been  formed  ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  ore  to 
water  them  at  all  until  they  are  rooted,  and  as 
they  will  not  all  produce  roi^ts  at  one  time,  the 
rooted  ones  must  be  removed  from  the  others 
and  be  placed  in  another  hand-light  where  moi'e 
air  is  admitted.  J.  Douglas. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.    MOLYNEDX. 

MANAGEMENT  OP  CUTTINGS. 

Those  cuttings  inserted  at  the  time  previ- 
ously advised  will  now  be  forming  roots;  in 
fact,  the  earliest  and  strongest-growing  kinds 
will  have  rooted,  and  should  be  removed 
from  the  handlights  to  a  position  nearer  the 
glass  where  the  growth  will  become  stocky. 
The  plants  previously  having  had  more  air  given 
them  will  now  bear  exposure  without  flagging, 
but  where  they  are  removed  direct  from  the 
handlights  to  shelves  nearer  the  glass  without 
first  having  had  air  given  them  to  gradually 
harden  the  growth,  the  leaves  are  sure  to  flag. 
The  varieties  when  they  are  well  rooted  should 
be  thinned  out  in  the  handlights.  The  position 
they  are  to  occupy  is  the  next  consideration.  No 
better  place  can  be  found  for  them  than  on  a 
shelf  suspended  from  the  rafters  of  the  house  ; 
in  this  way  the  plants  being  nearer  the  top 
of  the  house  more  air  is  able  to  play  about 
them  than  if  they  were  standing  on  the  stages. 
Any  house  from  which  frost  is  simply  excluded 
answers  well ;  in  fact,  they  are  much  better  in 
such  a  temperature,  as  growth  is  more  steady 
and  solid.  If  the  house  is  not  provided  with 
shelves,  temporary  ones  can  easily  be  put  up  by 
suspending  them  from  the  rafters  by  means  of 
strong  wire  and  screws.  The  shelves  may  be 
about  9  inches  wide,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  on  each  side  there  should  be  a  groove  to 
run  the  water  ofl'  to  one  end,  which  can  easily 
be  done  by  allowing  a  slight  slope  in  fixing  the 
shelves  ;  any  plants  standing  underneath  the 
Chrysanthemums  are  not  then  splashed  by  the 
water  given  to  those  overhead.  When  the 
plants  are  placed  in  this  position  great  care  will 
be  necessary  in  supplying  them  with  water  as 
required.  The  pots  being  small  and  the  plants 
receiving  more  air,  they  become  dry  sooner 
than  when  standing  in  the  handlights ;  there- 
fore, an  examination  of  each  should  be  made 
daily  to  ascertain  if  water  is  needed.  On  the 
shelves  the  plants  should  not  be  crowded.  It 
is  far  better,  instead  of  growing  so  many  that 
overcrowding  has  to  be  resorted  to,  to  confine 
the  number  to  a  reasonable  limit ;  the  leaves  of 
each  plant  should  not  overlap  those  of  its 
neighbour ;  in  this  way  a  free  circulation  of  air 
can  get  amongst  the  plants. 

Where  the  method  of  striking  the  cuttings  in 
a  cold  frame  singly  in  pots,  or  by  pricking  out 
the  cuttings  in  rows  in  prepared  soil  is  followed, 
roots  will  now  be  forming.  The  pricked-out 
plants  being  probably  the  first  to  show  signs  of 
new  growth,  air  should  be  admitted  to  both 
batches  of  plants  to  dry  up  superfluous  mois- 
ture, gradually  at  first,  until  it  can  be  in- 
creased daily.  At  present,  if  the  lights  are 
tilted  on  one  side,  by  supporting  them  with  a 
wedge,  say  2  inches  thick,  for  an  hour  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  until  the  leaves  are  dry,  the 
plants  begin  to  grow,  when  a  little  air  should 
be  given  daily  and  throughout  the  greater  part 
of    the  day.      Any  leaves  which  show  signs  of 
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damping  should  be  removed,  then  with  improve*^ 
atmospheric  conditions  damping  off  of  the  leaves 
will  be  checked,  and,  as  the  plants  make  roots, 
will  entirely  disappear  if  treatment  is  adopted 
to  prevent  a  stagnant  atmosphere.  Propagation 
of  the  large-flowered  varieties,  Japanese,  in- 
curved, reflexed,  and  Anemone-flowered  kinds, 
will  by  this  time  be  complete,  except  for  bush 
or  decorative  plants. 

When  it  can  be  seen  that  the  cuttings  pre- 
yiously  inserted  are  certain  to  grow,  no  object 
is  gained  by  allowing  old  stools  to  remain  in 
the  houses  or  frames  where  the  room  is  per- 
haps required  for  other  things.  Such  old  plants 
are  well  adapted  for  planting  at  the  foot  of 
walls'or  in  the  herbaceous  or  shrubbery  borders. 
If  this  is  the  intention  of  the  cultivator,  any 
plants  which  have  a  profusion  of  growths  spring- 
ing from  the  base  of  each  should  have  such 
growths  thinned  out  to  about  eight  on  each 
plant.  Any  sheltered  spot  at  the  foot  of  a 
south  wall,  where  a  mat  can  be  thrown  over 
them  in  the  event  of  frost  if  the  frames  are 
required  for  other  things,  will  suit  them,  other- 
wise the  cold  frames  are  perhaps  the  safest 
quarters  for  the  plants  for  two  months  yet ;  but 
where  'space  is  limited  such  means  may  be 
employed  to  preserve  them  safely. 


;   striking    Chryaanthemum    cuttings    in 

heat.— I  do  not  doubt  that  those  who  give  directions 
for  the  striking  of  Chrysanthemums  in  unheated 
pits  and  cool  greenhouses  are  recording  their  own 
practice,  and  state  fairly  the  results  obtained  from 
it ;  but  when  I  have  made  the  attempt  to  strike 
the  Chry.-anthemums  in  mid-winter  in  cold  houses, 
it  has  taken  a  long  while  to  get  the  plants  rooted, 
much  longer,  in  fact,  than  the  time  stated  by  some 
growers  to  be  necessary.  For  that  reason  I  now 
place  the  cuttings  in  a  warm  house,  and  the  plants 
are  as  leafy  and  give  as  fine  flowers  as  those  from 
cuttings  struck  in  a  cold  frame.  I  always  get  the 
cuttings  rooted  as  early  as  possible,  but  when  the 
stock  plants  have  to  stand  in  the  conservatory  until 
near  Christmas,  the  rising  suckers  often  become  so 
much  drawn  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  find  any 
strong  enough  to  make  into  cuttings.  One  often,  in 
fact,  has  to  wait  until  they  get  hardened.  I  now  strike 
my  stock  in  a  temperature  of  from  55°  to  60°,  and 
all  the  cuttings  it  is  possible  to  obtain  I  put  in  by 
the  middle  of  December,  and  those  that  are  taken 
after  I  strike  on  a  good  bottom  heat.  I  am  not, 
however,  advocating  the  late  propagation  of  the 
plants  or  the  use  of  bottom  heat  when  there  is  time 
to  strike  the  cuttings  without  it;  all  that  I  wish  to 
show  is  that  there  is  not  so  much  risk  in  striking 
the  cuttings  in  heat  as  some  seem  to  think.— J.  C.  C. 

Sweet-scented  Chrysanthemums.— Perhaps 
it  is  my  love  for  the  Chrysanthemum  which  makes 
me  blmd  to  its  failings.  But,  certainly,  I  cannot 
see  any  great  fault  in  its  not  being  what  is  termed 
"sweet-scented,"  and  I  must  enter  my  protest 
against  its  perfume  being  called  disagreeable.  I  do 
not  say  it  possesses  such  scent  as  we  find  in  the 
Rose,  Carnation,  Violet,  &c.,  but,  strange  as  it  may 
appear  to  "E.  C,"  in  The  Gaeden,  January  7 
(p.  9),  I,  like  Mr.  Barbidge,  think  the  scent  of 
Chrysanthemums  "  sweet  and  aromatic."  I  often 
take  a  good  long  sniff  at  the  blooms,  especially 
when  they  first  open  in  the  autumn.  To  me  there 
is  something  refreshing  in  their  distinct  perfume. 
But  if  not  pleasant  to  everyone  alike,  it  is  not 
strong  enougfi  to  be  disagreeable.  One  may  admire 
a  house  full  of  plants  in  bloom  and  not  detect  any 
particular  scent,  unless  brought  into  close  contact 
with  them,  or  quantities  may  be  placed  in  a  room 
in  a  cut  state  without  any  inconvenience  arising 
from  an  overpowering  perfume,  as  is  the  case  with 
some  flowers.  I  do  not  think  "  sweet  scent  "—other 
than  that  which  is  characteristic  of  the  plant— will 
ever  be  developed  to  any  extent  in  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum. True,  there  are  a  few  varieties  with  a  faint 
perfume,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Violets,  but 
they  would  seem  to  have  derived  it  by  a  freak  ox 
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nature,  and  from  their  being  old  varieties,  one 
would  suppose  if  "  sweet  scent "  was  to  become  one 
of  the  qualities  of  the  Chrysanthemum  it  would  be- 
fore this  have  been  developed  in  it  more  extensively 
that  is  at  present  the  case.  Some  of  the  single 
varieties  are  said  to  be  "sweet-scented,"  but  I  think, 
as  a  rule,  all  single  flowers  are  of  stronger  perfume 
than  double  ones. — A.  Baekeb. 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    OOWEB. 

MICROSTYLIS. 

This  genus  comprises  a  good  number  of  species, 
about  a  dozen  of  which  are  in  cultivation,  al- 
though not  generally  known,  but  I  have  had 
numerous  inquiries  for  them  during  the  past 
season,  by  which  I  infer  that  the  taste  for  hand- 
some-leaved Orchids  is  reviving  again.  I 
venture  to  hope  that  we  may  again  be  able  to 
feast  our  eyes  upon  the  beauties  of  such  plants 
as  AnsectochUus,  Physurus,  and  Goodyeras,  as 
we  were  wont  in  days  gone  by.  There  are  but 
few  species  of  Microstylis  which  produce  con- 
spicuous flowers,  but  the  majority  of  them,  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  their  leaves,  are  all 
dwarf  in  habit,  and  their  general  contour  is  so 
distinct,  that  they  are  well  deserving  more 
general  attention.  The  cultivation  of  these 
plants  is  extremely  simple.  They  all  form 
more  or  less  stem-like  pseudo-bulbs,  from  which 
the  leaves  fall  annually;  the  soil  should  be 
rough  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss ;  the  drainage 
must  be  ample,  as  they  enjoy  copious  supplies 
of  water  during  the  summer;  the  atmosphere 
must  also  be  kept  well  charged  with  moisture. 
Wliilst  thus  treated  they  should  be  well  exposed 
to  light  and  air,  but  I  do  not  think  they  like 
too  much  sunshine.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  principal  kinds  which  have  come  under  my 
notice,  but  long  descriptions  of  them  are  need- 
less : — 

M.  METALLICA. — I  recently  saw  at  the  Messrs. 
Low  and  Co.'s  Clapton  nurseries  quantities  of  newly- 
imported  plants  of  this  species,  which  fact  affords 
an  ample  proof  that  whatever  plants  are  in  demand 
the  nurserymen  are  always  ready  to  import  and 
supply  the  amateur  with.  The  species  in  question 
attains  the  height  of  about  8  inches ;  the  leaves  are 
plaited,  slightly  undulate  on  the  margin,  the  upper 
surface  of  a  deep  metallic-purple,  whilst  beneath 
this  colour  extends  to  the  petioles,  and  is  suflEused 
with  a  rose  hue.  The  spikes  are  erect,  and  bear  a 
profusion  of  inconspicuous,  curiously-shaped,  pale 
pink  flowers.     It  comes  from  Borneo. 

M.  PURPUREA. — The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
ovate,  some  4  inches  long  and  nearly  2  inches 
across,  much  undulated  on  the  margin,  the  upper 
surface  being  rich,  deep  crimson-purple,  while 
beneath  they  are  of  a  reddish  hue.  The  flowers 
are  small,  yellowish-purple.    Ceylon. 

M.  Josephine. — In  this  we  have  a  member  of  the 
genus  which  is  deserving  of  cultivation  for  the 
beauty  of  its  blossoms.  It  forms  a  rather  stout 
pseudo-bulb,  which  is  somewhat  oblong  in  shape 
and  about  4  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  upwards 
of  6  inches  long,  the  upper  surface  being  of  a 
bronzy-copper  hue,  the  lower  surface  green.  The 
scape  is  terminal  and  erect,  bearing  from  nine  to 
twelve  globose  flowers,  which  are  nearly  1  inch 
across  ;  the  ground  colour  is  yellow,  suffused  with  a 
coppery  tinge,  and  the  lip,  in  addition,  is  blotched 
with  reddish-brown.     It  comes  from  Sikkim. 

M.  Lowi  is  a  plant  with  lanceolate-acuminate 
leaves,  the  margins  much  undulated,  upper  surface 
reddish-brown,  bearing  a  broad  central  band  of 
metallic  grey,  petioles  and  under  side  rosy-pink. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  I  have  not  seen.  It  comes 
from  Borneo. 

M.  CHLOROPiiRYS.- The  whole  of  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  leaves  of  this  handsome  plant  is  of  a 
rich  bronzy-purple,  bordered  with  light  green,  the 


under  side  being  dull  purple,  the  flowers  orange- 
yellow  and  purple.    Borneo. 

M.  DISCOLOR. — An  elegant,[somewhat  small-grow- 
ing species  from  Ceylon.  The  leaves  are  about 
4  inches  long,  upper  sturface  rich,  deep  reddish- 
purple,  narrowly  bordered  with  light  green.  Scape 
erect,  many-flowered,  the  flowers  small,  rich  yellow, 
changing  with  age  to  deep  orange.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  kinds  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Other  species  of  this  genus  are  M.  bella,  Wallichi, 
Rheedi,  calophyUa,  &c.  W.  H.  G. 


Vanda  teres.— Many  fail  with  this  Orchid,  but 
Mr.  Roberts,  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  grows  it  with 
conspicuous  success,  and  when  it  can  be  induced  to 
give  a  profusion  of  flowers  this  is  a  grand  species. 
The  specimens  are  planted  out  in  a  bed  formed  by 
first  placing  in  the  bottom  a  layer  of  crocks,  3 
inches  or  4  inches  in  thickness,  and  over  this  a 
4-inch  layer  of  Sphagnum  Moss.  They  are  planted 
in  this,  and  during  the  summer  a  night  temperature 
of  75°  is  maintained,  the  day  temperature  varying, 
of  course,  with  the  sun  heat,  the  thermometer 
sometimes  registering  as  high  as  120".  The  lights 
are  closed  in  the  afternoon,  and  syringing  is  given 
to  create  a  humid  atmosphere,  such  as  this  Sylhet 
Orchid  revels  in.  The  plants  are  put  out  at  the  end 
of  May  and  this  season  they  have  made  strong, 
healthy  growths  over  2  feet  in  length,  and  this  is  due 
partly  to  the  heat,  and  partly  to  the  abundance  of 
moisture.  During  the  winter  the  plants  are  kept  dry, 
but  moisture  is  again  supplied  when  the  flower-spikes 
appear,  and  sometimes  the  blooming  season  com- 
mences in  April,  though  the  usual  time  as  recorded 
in  the  books  is  from  June  to  August.  The  plants 
are  cut  down  every  year  to.  within  about  15  inches  or 
16  inches  of  the  base,  and  the  small  pieces  at  the 
bottom  are  inserted  three  or  four  together  in  pots 
and  these  supply  the  material  for  the  bed  for  the 
following  year.  This  practice,  judging  by  the 
splendid  results  obtained,  is  worth  following.  It  is 
simple,  practical,  profitable,  which  is  not  always  the 
case  when  this  Vanda  is  grown  in  pots.  The  plants 
promise  to  fiower  unusually  well  this  year. 

Grubs  destroying  Cattleya  shoots.— I  for- 
ward you  some  insects  found  on  the  young  growths 
of  Cattleyas,  and  from  the  destructive  manner  they 
do  their  work  I  think  they  will  completely  destroy 
every  plant.  Each  young  growth  when  about  an 
inch  long  swells  at  the  base,  gets  very  pointed  at 
the  top,  and  turns  reddish  brown.  I  have  opened 
several  growths,  and  have  found  from  five  to  ten 
insects  inside,  they  having  completely  scooped  out 
the  centre.  Hoping  you  can  give  me  some  informa- 
tion respecting  it  and  the  means  to  eradicate  it. — 
F.  Newman. 

*<j*  In  reply  to  the  enclosed  from  F.  Newman, 
the  insects  you  find  on  your  Cattleya  shoots  are  not 
those  which  have  done  the  mischief.  The  shoots 
have  been  attacked  by  grubs,  which  in  their  turn 
have  been  attacked  by  the  parents  of  the  little 
parasitic  flies  which  you  have  found.  They  (the 
parents)  laid  their  eggs  in  the  grubs,  and  the  little 
grubs  which  were  hatched  from  these  eggs  fed  on 
the  victim  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  in  due 
time  destroyed  it,  and  underwent  their  transforma- 
tions and  became  perfect  insects.  They  are  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  ichneumon  flies.  If  you  would 
send  some  more  shoots  I  might  be  able  to  find  a 
grub,  and  could  then  advise  you  better. — G.  S.  S. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


In  the  January  number  of  L'Orchidophile,  a  credit- 
able coloured  plate  is  given,  representing  Cattleya 
IlarrisonisB  splendona  and  Oncidium  flexuosum,  both 
highly-coloured  Orchids. 

Dendrobium  endocharis. — This  is  one  of  Mr. 
Seden'a  hybrids,  and  the  result  of  a  cross  between  D. 
aureum  and  D.  moniliforme,  its  first-named  parent 
being  now  one  of  the  most  notable  of  Dendrotiums  in 
bloom.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  the  deciduous  stems 
in  pairs,  and  have  a  surprising  delicacy  of  appearance; 
the  sepals  and  petals  white,  and  the  lip  relieved  with  a 
distinct  mauve-coloured  base.  It  is  altogether  a  beau- 
tiful flower,  and  its  delicious  fragrance,  as  sweet  and 
powerful  as  that  of  Violets,  adds  to  its  charms. 
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Flower  Garden. 


A  COTTAGE  GARDEN. 

Happilt,  such  a  wayside  garden  as  that  here 
engraved  is  not  uncommon  in  our  southern 
counties,  though  few  can  show  such  a  wealth  of 
flowers  as  crowds  this  one  in  every  part.  The 
pathway  from  the  road  to  the  cottage  has  its 
masses  of  Bellflowers,  Larkspurs,  and  Giant 
Iris,  while  other  parts  have  regiments  of  white 
Lilies  and  seas  of  French  Poppies,  and  many 
other  good  hardy  flowers.  It  is  the  dwelling  of 
an  artist,  who  understands  the  value  of  good 
flowers  in  simple  masses  and  of  not  wasting 
labour  in  needless  over-trimness.  The  groups 
of  flowers  run  one  into  the   other  with   that 


or  August,  according  to  the  weather.  There  they 
remain  all  the  winter  and  flower  during  the 
following  summer.  They  grow  into  large  plants  in  a 
heavy  soil  in  one  of  the  most  exposed  parts  of 
Oxford,  and  carry  heads  of  bloom  as  yearling 
plants  that  would,  I  think,  astonish  even  Mr. 
Murphy.  This  is  not  "growing  indoors  from  the 
seedling  state."  Nor  can  a  cold  frame  in  the  open 
air  be  rightly  termed  "  indoors."  It  is  true,  my 
rooted  layers  of  Carnations  of  the  past  season  are  in 
pots  in  a  cold  frame  on  a  north  aspect,  but  the  lights 
are  always  tilted  .3  inches  or  4  inches  in  the  coldest 
weather,  so  as  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and 
the  soil  about  the  roots  becomes  frozen  as  hard  as 
it  does  in  the  open  ground.  What  I  do  is  the  prac- 
tice of  other  Carnation  growers.  There  is  no 
"  coddling  "  in  this,  nor  are  the  plants  made  tender 
thereby;  they  are  protected  from  rain — that  is  all, 
I   could  show  Mr.  Murphy  scarlet,  crimson,  and 


varieties  of  bizarre  and  flaked  Carnations  doing  as 
well  in  the  open  ground  as  could  be  desired,  and 
producing  fine,  free  heads  of  bloom.  Carnations 
and  Picotees  can  no  more  be  expected  to  grow  in  an 
ungenial  soil  than  any  other  plant.  When  I  plant 
out  in  spring  I  have  to  take  out  the  soil  in  my  gar- 
den and  replace  it  with  a  good  yellow  loam,  and 
I  then  the  plants  do  well ;  but  unless  I  did  this,  half 
of  them  would  be  dead  by  July,  simply  because  the 
ordinary  soil  is  stony  and  altogether  unsuited  to 
this  class  of  plant.  Why  cannot  Mr.  Murphy  be 
content  to  grow  Carnations  in  his  own  way,  leaving 
myself  and  other  growers  of  the  flowers  to  grow  ours 
in  our  own  way  without  insinuating  that  thereby 
our  plants  are  made  "  tender  and  coddled  ?" 

R.  Dean. 
*jf*  We  do  not  think  there  is  any  advantage  in 
discussing  this  further.     Most  of  the  florists  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  growing  their  plants  under  con- 


Cottage  garden  at  Mr.  Hammond  Jones's. 


happy  look  of  being  there  by  their  own  choice 
rather  than  by  intentional  design.  J. 


CARNATIONS. 


I  BEG  to  say  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  that  I 
do  deny  Mr.  W.  J.  Murphy's  statement  that  "the 
tendency  is  to  grow  the  best  bizarres,  flakes,  &o., 
indoors  from  the  seedling  state,  so  that  in  this  way 
what  is  naturally  a  perfectly  hardy  flower  becomes 
more  or  less  tender  and  coddled,''  because  it  tends 
to  leave  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  your 
readers  that  "  the  best  bizarres,  flakes,  &c ,"  are 
wintered  in  greenhouses.  What  other  construction 
can  be  put  upon  the  term  "  indoors?"  It  is  against 
this  incorrect  impression  I  protest.  One  of  the 
largest  raisers  of  seedling  Carnations  and  Picotees 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  probably  Mr.  E.  S.  Dod- 
well,  of  Oxford.  In  early  spring  he  sows  the  seed 
in  drills  in  a  raised  cold  frame,  and  they  are  twice 
transplanted  into  other  cold  frames,  so  as  to  get 
the  seedling  plants  as  large  as  possible  previous 
to  planting  them  out  in  the  open  ground  in  July 


pink  bizarres,  and  representatives  of  all  the  divisions 
of  flakes  as  hardy  In  constitution  and  as  vigorous  in 
growth  as  I  imagine  any  are  in  county  Kilkenny. 
Look  how  many  of  the  older  Carnations  and  Pico- 
tees of  years  ago  exist,  and  grow  as  vigorously  as 
when  first  sent  out.  Take  S.  B.  Admiral  Curzon, 
sent  out  in  1845;  S.  B.  Mars,  sent  out  in  1S73;  C.  B. 
Lord  Milton,  sent  out  in  183(5;  P.  F.  Mayor  of  Not- 
tingham, sent  out  in  1857;  P.  F.  Squire  Meynell, 
sent  out  about  1833;  S.  F.  Sportsman,  1855;  R.  F. 
James  Merryweather,  1869.  Picotee  Red  E.  John 
Smith,  1SG4;  Red  E.  Mrs.  Dodwell,  1854;  P.  E. 
Mary,  18(i6;  P.  E.  Mrs.  Summers,  186(5 :  Rose  E. 
Edith  d'Ombrain,  1873;  Rose  E. Purity,  18(58.  Now 
these  varieties  have  been  grown  year  after  year 
from  layers,  and  yet  they  are  generally  as  good  in 
constitution  as  when  first  sent  out.  I  am  opposed 
to  Mr.  Murphy  leaving  false  impressions  on  the 
minds  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden,  and  thus  it 
is  I  have  called  in  question  a  statement  he  made 
evidently  for  lack  of  more  accurate  information.  ' 
I  may  add  that  I  have  seen  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  soil  suits  them  beds  of  the  finer 


ditions  that  are  not  likely  to  lead  people  into  the 
belief  that  the  Carnation  is  perfectly  hardy.  We 
once  remember  seeing  Mr.  Dodwell's  Carnations  in 
bloom  in  a  very  comfortable  greenhouse.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  plants  being 
grown  in  that  way  ;  but  we  have  over  1500  healthy 
layers,  in  a  cold  soil,  fully  exposed,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  have  not  lost  one.  'Those  who  have 
seen  most  of  our  flower  gardens  about  London  and 
elsewhere  in  England  must  have  seen  how  little 
has  been  made  of  the  Carnation  as  a  garden 
plant.  Certainly  there  are  soils  that  do  not  suit  it, 
and  there  it  should  not  be  grown.  In  other  soils, 
however,  it  thrives  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  even 
growing  into  bushes.  In  a  larger  number  of  cases 
the  soil,  if  not  specially  favourable,  is  quite  suitable 
for  the  ordinary  culture  of  the  Carnation,  and 
lavers  winter  well  if  saved  from  rabbits  and  hares. 
—Ed. 


Iris  reticulata  in  pots. — With  just  a  little 
assistance  this  Iris  can  be  had  in  flower  by  Christmas, 
at    which    time   the    beautiful    rich    pui-plc-ccloured 
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blossoms  mate  a  goodly  show,  and  from  their  distinct 
character  at  oaee  attract  attentioo.  The  temperature 
only  of  a  greenhouse  is  necessary  to  hive  it  in  flower 
by  the  end  of  the  year ;  where  is  the  more  commonly 
grown  bulbs,  such  as  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  and 
such  like,  all  require  a  good  deal  more  heat  to  have 
them  in  bloom  at  that  time.  Imported  bulbs  flower 
well,  and  about  half-a-dozen  in  a  5-inch  pot  make  a 
fine  display.  After  flowering  they  may  be  hardened 
off  and  then  planted  out. — T. 


THE  GLADIOLUS  IN  1887. 
In  resuming  my  notes,  I  would  say  that  my  mind 
has  been  considerably  relieved  with  regard  to  one 
point  on  which  I  expressed  a  doubt — the  formation 
of  the  large,  fleshy  roots  from  the  new  bulb,  which 
I  thought  might  be  attributed  to  the  corms  being 
left  so  long  in  the  ground — for  I  sent  one  of  the 
bulbs  before  it  was  cleared  off  to  Mr.  Burrell,  a  very 
close  observer  and  a  good  grower,  and  he  assures 
me  by  saying  that  if  the  bulb  be  sound  the  pushing 
forth  of  these  roots  will  be  no  detriment,  and  that 
if  I  had  lifted  the  corms  in  August  I  should  have 
found  them  then,  and  that  in  fact  as  soon  as  the 
new  corm  is  formed  it  begins  to  push  out  these 
roots  for  its  own  maintenance,  so  that  as  I  am  quite 
satisfied  in  other  respects  with  the  condition  of  my 
roots,  I  shall  continue  to  carry  out  the  plan  of 
leaving  them  longer  in  the  ground  than  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  do. 

Circumstances  prevented  me  from  being  at  either 
of  the  exhibitions  when  Gladioli  were  shown  in  the 
metropolis,  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Aquarium. 
I  regretted  especially  not  being  present  at  the 
Palace,  for  besides  seeing  the  fine  collections  of  Mr. 
Campbell  and  Mr.  Burrell,  I  missed  the  opportunity 
of  a  pleasant  "crack"  with  some  of  my  Scotch 
friends.  This  disappointment  was  to  some  extent 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  I  had  paid  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Campbell  at  Gourock  during  the  summer  and  seen 
his  beds,  and  I  am  very  much  surprised  to  find  what 
he  can  do  with  his  collection ;  he  grows  about  10,000 
bulbs,  and  although  this  may  seem  to  many  an 
enormous  quantity,  yet  when  an  exhibitor  has  to 
put  up  150  spikes,  and  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
varieties  bloom  at  such  different  periods,  it  is  by  no 
means  excessive;  all  exhibitors  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  get  plants  or  cut  flowers  just  up  to  the  mark 
at  the  time  wanted.  As  I  was  not  present,  I  can 
pronounce  no  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  various 
exhibits,  and  can  only  imagine  from  what  I  have 
seen  before,  that  while  Mr.  Campbell's  had  the 
longest  spikes,  Mr.  Burrell's  had  more  colour  and 
substance ;  the  fault  that  I  find  with  all  the  Scotch 
growers  is  that  they  shade  so  much,  with  the  result 
that  their  flowers  are  very  much  bleached ;  indeed, 
some  that  I  have  seen  were  hardly  to  be  recog- 
nised, so  much  had  the  colouring  been  eliminated. 
Neither  did  I  see  those  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Paisley, 
exhibited  at  South  Kensington,  and  which  received 
so  much  praise;  but  I  can  well  believe  that  they 
merited  all  that  was  said  in  their  favour,  by  the 
specimens  of  his  culture  I  saw  at  Edinburgh  last 
year.  I  do  not  forget  one  spike  of  Mabel  which  he 
had  there,  although  it  had  the  same  defect  through 
overshading — a  deficiency  of  the  delicate  colouring 
which  that  flower  exhibits  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  and,  however  long  and  symmetrical  a 
spike  may  be,  I  think  that  some  of  its  value  is 
taken  off  when  it  is  deficient  in  colour.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  greater  light  which  we  have  in  the 
south  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  so  much 
shading ;  where  it  can  be  used  in  moderation  it  is  a 
great  help  to  them,  as  preserving  them  from  the 
influence  of  weather,  heavy,  driving  rains  and 
wind. 

In  writing  of  the  new  varieties  sent  out  in  the 
autumn  of  IxHi;,  I  confine  myself  to  those  which 
come  from  Souchet.  I  have  tried  Berger's  more 
than  once,  but  never  found  them  to  be  worth  any- 
thing, and  as  our  demands  now  are  more  exacting 
than  they  used  to  be,  we  are  wont  to  criticise  more 
sharply  as  to  shape,  lengtli  of  spike,  and  substance. 
There  may  be  occasionally  a  variety,  such  as  Ali, 
which,  although  it  fails  to  satisfy  our  requirements 
on  these  heads,  yet  for  the  quaintness  of  its  colour- 
ing must  be  retained.     Nor  are  we  tolerant  now  of 


flowers  which  show  large  gaps  in  the  spikes  between 
the  individual  blooms,  nor  of  those  which  only  open 
three  or  four  blooms  at  a  time.  Again,  small 
flowers  will  not  be  recognised.  Although  I  think 
that  size  is  about  the  last  element  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  still  it  is  an  element;  and  while  I 
think  a  large  and  somewhat  flabby  flower  is  to  be 
rejected,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  like  to  see 
too  small  a  flower  on  a  stand.  They  ought  all  to  be 
much  on  the  same  model,  although  varying  in 
colour.  Thus,  beautiful  as  Meyerbeer  is,  it  must 
give  place  soon  to  Grand  Rouge,  which  is  very  much 
like  it ;  while  Norma,  although  very  lovely,  is  too 
small  for  our  present  standard ;  while  Madame 
Desportes,  although  still  one  of  the  purest  whites  we 
have,  is  unfortunately  a  delicate  kind. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  best  of  all  the  new 
varieties  of  1886  are — 

Enclianiresse. — This  Mr.  Campbell  describes  as  a 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  new  varieties ;  the 
flowers  are  very  large  (described  in  the  French  cata- 
logues as  enorme),  pale  tatiny  lilac  on  a  white  ground, 
with  violet-red  line  on  one  or  two  of  the  divisions  ; 
plant  tall  and  altogether  fine. 

Dicfateur.  —  Long,  compact  spike,  ivory  white 
flushed  with  red  in  the  centre,  and  colour  of  petals 
pale  lilac  with  red-carmine  flakes.  This  is  a  very  late 
variety,  too  late  to  be  of  any  use  for  exhibition,  and 
only  valuable  for  the  garden,  and  as  giving  in  favour- 
able seasons  a  late  flower. 

Fra  Diavnlo. — A  good  long  spike  of  closely  arranged 
orange-red  flowers,  flamed  with  violet-red  on  the  edges 
of  the  petals,  large  pale  yellow  spot  in  centre. 

Jfagicien.— Compact  spike  of  large  flowers,  the 
edges  of  the  petals  somewhat  fringed,  centre  of  flowers 
passing  into  pale  rose  and  white. 

Magnificus. — Plants  tall,  grand  spike  of  large  flowers, 
ground  cinnamon-red,  large  white  spot  with  violet 
border. 

Minos. — Long,  beautiful  spike;  large  salmon-red 
flowers,  largely  flamed  and  mottled  with  cerise-red, 
amaranth  bands  and  centre ;  superb  plant. 

Pasteur.— This  is  a  flower  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
Fra  Diavolo,  but  superior  to  it ;  a  beautiful  rose  colour 
with  a  slight  tint  of  orange,  with  large  white  spot  in 
the  centre ;  the  buds  as  they  open  ai-e  of  an  intense 
scarlet  colour.  This  and  Enchantresse  are  likely  to 
prove  the  cream  of  the  set  of  188G. 

Pollux. — This  I  have  not  seen,  but  as  it  is  described 
as  a  dwarf  plant  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  gain  much 
favour  with  us ;  the  flowers  are  described  as  assez 
'irandes.  which  I  take  to  be  an  euphemistic  form  for 
small ;  colour  lively  carmine-red. 

Sirius. — A  long  spike  of  numerous  flowers,  bright 
rose  flamed  and  striped  with  carmine  with  a  purple 
spot. 

SplenAens. — A  long  opike  of  cinnabar-red  flowers, 
with  pale  yellow  spot  on  one  or  more  of  the  petals. 

I  have  seen  some  of  the  French  bulbs  of  this 
autumn ;  they  are  sent  over  in  their  usual  sound 
and  healthy  condition,  and  I  imagine,  as  has  been 
suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Burrell,  that  they  are 
spawn,  and  not  bulbs  grown  from  the  old  corms. 
This  would  account  a  good  deal  for  the  difference 
in  them.  Although  some  of  these  are  highly  priced, 
yet  they  do  not  continue  so  in  the  list ;  thus, 
Thurfcse  do  Vilmorin,  a  fine  variety  which  came 
out  at  203.  and  was  last  year  priced  at  12s.,  has 
come  down  this  year  to  :is.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
procure  them,  and  the  parcel  post  gives  further 
facilities  for  obtaining  them.  Delta. 


successful  in  its  culture,  it  would  he  most  interesting 
to  hear  of  its  likes  as  to  soil,  Ac.  Perhaps  Messrs. 
Barr  or  Mr.  Ware  can  enlighten  us  as  to  its  native 
habitat  or  culture. — F.  W.  B. 


NOTES  FROM  SHIREHAMPTON. 
Iris  sttlosa  alba  bloomed   in   the  greenhouse 
before  Christmas ;    the  roots  were   received  from 
Algiers  in  September.    Seed  received  at  the  same 
time  I  distributed,  and  should  be  glad  to  hear  if  it 
has  germinated.     I  have  above  six  plants  from  seed 
sown  in  October.     Slugs  are  very  partial  to  it.     Iris 
stylosa  in  the  garden  is  full  of  bud,  and  at  Kings- 
weston  garden  both  blue  and  white  kinds  have  been 
full  of  bloom,  planted  against  the  wall  of  a  warm 
frame  and  in  rich  leaf-mould.     I  do  not  believe  in 
the  starving  treatment  of  this  Iris.    Would  some 
one  say  if  they  have  tried,  and  with  what  success, 
cutting  off  theold  leaves  J     I  have  a  great  quantity 
of  one-year-old  seedling  Iris  reticulata;  when  should 
they  be  divided  1     Some  are  in  a  box,  some  in  a 
border.    Iris  fimbriata  is  a  difficulty  with  me.    It 
grows  very  freely,  but  will  not  flower.     Should  it  be 
kept  dry  in  the  winter  ?     I  divided  my  plants  last 
May.     Looking  over  Gladioli  last  week,  I  found  a 
large  number  rotten.     The  frost  caught  them  when 
dug   up  at  the  end  of    November,   and  left  out 
for  a  night;   it   is  a  sad  lesson.     Correspondents 
speak  of  cutting  big  bulbs  in  two.     I  take  it  this 
should  only  be  done  when  there  are  two  shoots,  and 
only  immediately  before  planting.     Ixia,  Sparaxis, 
Babiana,  and  Tr'itonia  are  very  forward  on  a  warm 
border  under  a  light,  planted  in  peat  Moss  manure 
and  ashes.  I  have  some  interesting  Crocus  seedlings, 
Imperati  crossed  with  large  white  coming  up  very 
freely ;  whereas  large  white  crossed  with  Imperati 
has  hardly  come  up  at  all.     Another  interesting 
cross  is  Crown  Imperial  Yellow  crossed  with  Fritil- 
laria  Meleagris.    These  are  shooting  up  strongly— 
eighteen  months  old.     Tree  Pa;onies;  in  pots  are 
making  some  large  buds,  but  many  buds  drop  off, 
and  so  often  the  stock  (officinalis)  makes  a  strong 
growth  and  the  graft  does  nothing.     Ought  one  to 
cut  off  all  the  growth  made  by  the  stock  of  offici- 
nalis ;     Some  Tree  Pajonies  from  Japan  out  of  doers 
are  evidently  grafted  on  IMoutan  roots,  and  these 
also  throw  up  shoots ;   but  I  do  not  mean  to  cut 
them  off  unless  otherwise  advised. 

SiimiijliiU,  Shirchanipton.  C.  0.  MILES. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Winter  flowrera. — The  Algerian  Iris  (I.  stylosa) 
is  permanently  planted  in  a  dry  sunny  south  border, 
and  not  over. fed  ;  the  longer  it  remains  in  one  spot  the 
better.  I  am  sending  you  herewitli  my  first  bloom 
in  Daffodils,  vif..,  pallidus  pra'oox,  and  the  Megasea,of 
which  I  send  you  a  bloom,  will  be  grand  under  glass 
for  the  next  month.  The  Hellebores  are  beautiful.— 
W.  B.  Haktland,  Cork. 

Iris  rutheniea. — Wliat  has  become  of  this  little 
grassv-leaved,  ovi'r-blooming  Iris?  I  have  not  seen  it 
referred  to  since  a  w.iud  engraving  appeared  in  The 
Gauiikn  years  ago,  at,  which  time  it  was  grown  at 
Tooting  by  Messrs.  Barr  a.ni  Son.  Can  any  correspon- 
dent tell  us  where  this  pretty  little  species  may  now 
be   obtained?    and  if  anyone   ia   more   than   usually 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Whilst  avoiding  a  strict  calendarial  form  of 
writing,  it  is  my  intention  that  the  notes  under 
this  heading  shall  mainly  be  of  a  seasonable  descrip- 
tion, in  which  form  they  will  probably  prove  helpful 
to  readers  as  reminders  of  work  to  be  done  at  certain 
times.  The  words  "flower  gardening"  will  be 
interpreted  in  the  widest  sense,  and  no  branch  of  it 
shall  have  a  monopoly  of  attention.     I  begin  with 

Christmas  Roses  (Helleborus)  — We  have  the 
common  (and  best)  white  variety  in  fine  flower,  but 
of  course  in  warmth.  I  have  two  sets  of  plants 
that  are  forced  in  alternate  years.  The  plants 
now  flowering  will,  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  ovtr, 
be  hardened  otf  and  planted  out  in  rich  soil,  and  on 
a  partially  shaded  bonder ;  an  easterly  aspect  is  best. 
They  will  remain  here  till  November,  188:i,  when 
they  will  be  lifted  with  good  balls  of  soil  attached 
and  having  been  potted  and  placed  in  warmth 
will  be  in  bloom  in  about  three  weeks.  The  plant 
that  were  forced  last  year  and  then  planted  out  are 
now  throwing  up  their  flowers  freely  in  the  open 
border,  and  as  they  are  protected  by  handlights 
from  severe  frost  they  will  afford  a  long  succession 
of  white  flowers  at  a  season  when  they  are  scarce. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  plants  are  best  iccreased 
by  division  at  the  time  the  forced  crowns  are 
planted  out.  If  split  up  at  the  time  of  lifting  for 
forcing,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  flowers  would  be 
sacrificed. 

Summer  -  flowerino  Chrysanthemums.  — 
Whilst  admitting  that  to  have  Chrysanthemum 
flowers  in  August  seems  thoroughly  unseasonable, 
I  think,  from  the  experience  of  the  last  two 
summers,  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  for 
flowering  during  that  and  the  following  month  in 
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the  open  air.  Early  in  September,  1886,  I  went  on 
a  visit  to  an  old  friend  of  mine,  Jlr.  Turton, 
gardener  to  Mr.  John  Hargreaves,  Maiden  Erleigh, 
Reading,  and  on  entering  the  kitchen  garden  the 
grand  display  this  section  of  Chrysanthemums  made 
in  the  herbaceous  borders  caused  me  to  exclaim, 
"  How  magnificent !  I  must  really  grow  these 
plants  largely ;  give  me  cuttings  and  tell  me 
when  you  strike  them  and  when  you  plant  out." 
My  wish  was  complied  with,  and  the  result  was  that 
last  August  and  September  our  herbaceous  flower- 
beds and  borders  were  even  more  gay  with  flowers 
than  they  are  when  the  collections  of  herbaceous 
plants  are  in  perfection.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I 
Intend  to  plant  them  more  extensively.  This  is  the 
season  for  their  propagation,  and  here  it  should  be 
added  that,  though  old  plants  left  in  the  borders 
flower  very  freely,  the  flowers  are  so  small  in  com- 
parison with  those  produced  from  spring-struck 
plants,  that  never  from  choice  would  I  allow  an  old 
plant  to  stand  a  second  season.  Put  in  cuttings 
now,  or  as  soon  as  they  can  be  had  ;  pot  off  as  soon  as 
well  rooted,  and  grow  them  on  until  in  5-inch  pots, 
from  which  plant  them  out  in  May.  As  soon  as 
established  ia  the  ground  pinch  out  the  points,  then 
leave  the  plants  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  every 
respect,  except  to  water  them  if  the  weather  is  dry. 
You  may  then  expect  your  reward  in  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  display  of  flowers  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. The  following  are  the  best  of  the  varieties 
we  grew  last  year :  La  Petite  Marie,  small  flowers, 
but  produced  in  great  abundance,  the  plant  having 
a  dwarf,  sturdy,  branching  habit,  which  makes  it 
very  suitable  for  front  parts  of  borders ;  Lyon, 
which  has  the  flowers  large,  reflexed,  and  rosy  purple 
in  colour,  extra  good.  Mile.  Jolivart — This  variety 
is  what  I  term  the  most  reflned  of  all  the  summer- 
flowered  varieties.  The  flowers  are  medium-sized 
and  pure  white,  with  very  close,  wide  petals,  deeply 
leflexed ;  they  continue  a  very  long  time  in  perfec- 
tion, and  die  off  with  a  beautiful  rosy  tinge,  so 
changed,  in  fact,  that  anyone  who  had  seen  the  flower 
in  the  height  of  its  beauty  and  did  not  see  it  again 
till  nearly  over  would  declare  it  to  be  another  variety. 
Nanum  is  another  excellent  dwarf  white  variety, 
small,  but  pretty,  and  is  most  useful  for  cutting  for 
glasses  or  table  decoration.  Mme.  De.sgrange,  a 
yellowish  white-flowered  Japanese  variety,  and  the 
sport  from  it,  sometimes  called  G.  Wermig,  but 
better  known  as  golden  Mme.  Desgrange:  the 
flowers,  being  a  bright  canary  yellow,  are  both  in- 
valuable for  autumn  flowering  in  the  open  air.  I 
do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  from  about  the 
last  week  in  August  to  the  second  week  of  October 
we  cut  dozens  of  spikes  on  two  or  three  days  of  each 
week,  and  yet  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  plants 
showed  but  little  signs  of  the  severe  cutting  they 
had  undergone.  Precocite,  Golden  Fleece,  and  Mr. 
W.  Piercy  complete  the  list  of  those  I  can  strongly 
recommend  out  of  the  large  numbers  we  had  on 
trial  last  autumn. 

Shkub-pruninq. — We  have  recently  been  frozen 
out,  and  it  is  well  for  some  branches  of  the  work  of 
a  garden  that  bad  weather  does  occur  sometimes, 
or  work  that  ought  to  be  done  would  probably  never 
get  done.  Of  course,  where  an  unlimited  staff  of 
bands  can  be  employed,  the  superintendent-in-chief 
need  never  have  qualms  of  conscience  in  respect  of 
the  neglect  of  any  kind  of  work.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  recent  dry  frosty  days,  we  liave  been 
able  to  get  through  a  large  amount  of  work. 
Some  old  Hollies  that  have  not  been  trimmed  for 
three  years  required  a  large  amount  of  cutting  to 
make  them  shapely,  and  after  pruning  the  longest 
of  the  main  branches  the  pruning  shears  were  used 
to  take  out  the  points  of  others,  and  so  induce  a 
thicker  growth.  On  more  formal  and  regularly 
pruned  specimens  that  occupy  prominent  positions 
on  the  pleasure  ground,  we  never  allow  shears  to  be 
used,  but  a  knife  only,  and  if  the  work  is  more 
tedious  it  gives  greater  pleasure.  It  is  the  same  in 
respect  of  Portugal  Laurels,  of  which  we  have  many 
good  round-headed  specimens,  and  some  immense 
bushes  on  the  outskirts  of  the  ground.  These  we 
have  been  heading  down  rather  severely,  because 
they  were  getting  naked  at  the  bottom.  Rhododen- 
drons grow  anyhow  and  everywhere  in  the  soil  of 
this  district,  and  need  annual  curtailment  to  keep 


them  In  form  and  within  their  allotted  spaces. 
When  time  permits,  we  prune  these  immediately 
after  they  have  done  flowering,  but  what  we  are 
unable  to  get  done  are  left  until  such  an  occasion 
as  this.  As  to  the  season  for  shrub-pruning,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  may  be  done 
all  the  year  round.  I  do  not  say  that  there  is 
not  a  best  time,  as  for  most  kinds  there  undoubtedly 
is,  but,  having  pruned  all  the  shrubs  we  have  at  all 
times  of  the  year  as  opportunity  offered  without 
the  least  perceptible  signs  of  injury  to  any,  I  can 
conlidently  assert  that  such  work  may  be  done  all 
the  year  round. 

A  PERMANENT  FOLIAGE  BED. — The  bed  in  ques- 
tion was  arranged  without  a  thought  that  it  would 
ever  be  worthy  of  this  designation.  Its  position  is 
a  slope  facing  east,  and  the  place  it  covers  was 
previously  occupied  by  a  large  Larch,  which  be- 
coming decrepit  was  cut  down,  and  as  it  was  only 
possible  to  take  out  the  uppermost  part  of  the  roots 
lest  a  certain  embankment  should  become  unsafe,  it 
was  decided  to  place  good  soil  over  the  roots  and 
connect  it  with  the  said  slope  or  embankment,  on 
the  level  of  which  were,  and  still  are.  Hollies.  The 
entire  space  was  planted  with  evergreen  shrubs, 
upright,  bushy,  and  trailing.  The  upright,  or  stan- 
dards, in  the  arrangement  are  the  Silver-sprayed 
Lawson  Cypress  and  its  dark  green  congener,  C. 
erecta  viridis,  Retinospora  squarrosa,  and  Retino- 
spora  plumosa  aurea.  The  bush  forms  are  Tree  Box 
(green  and  variegated),  Pernettya  mucronata,  Reti- 
nospora filifera,  and  Berberis  aquifolia.  The  under- 
growth, or  plants  used  for  covering  the  entire  slope, 
are  the  green  and  variegated  Periwinkles  (Vincas), 
Cotoneasters  and  Japanese  Honeysuckles,  the  whole 
presenting  at  this  time  of  year  as  perfect  a  har- 
mony of  colour  as  the  most  fastidious  colour  artist 
could  wish  to  see.  Cotoneasters  and  Pernettyas 
are  well  covered  with  berries,  and  the  foliage  of  the 
Berberis  is  a  shining  coppery  bronze;  these  high 
colours  give  character  to  the  entire  arrangement,  as 
they  appear  so  much  brighter  by  the  setting  of  deep 
greens,  greys,  and  whitish  yellows  of  the  other 
plants.  The  entire  arrangement,  accidental  though 
it  was,  is  worthy  to  rank  on  a  level  with  the  best  sum- 
mer foliage  bed  that  was  ever  designed.         W.  W. 


TARDY  GERMINATION  OF  SEEDS. 
The  irregular  and  uncertain  manner  in  which  many 
kinds  of  seeds  germinate  is  often  the  cause  of  much 
loss.  Seed-pans  that  would  by  the  exercise  of  more 
patience  yield  a  quantity  of  young  plants  are 
through  lack  of  that  virtue  consigned  to  the  rubbish 
heap.  It  has  often  puzzled  me  why  seeds  gathered 
at  the  same  time  and  grown  under  identical  circum- 
stances should  exhibit  such  diversity  of  germina- 
tive  power.  Last  summer  I  sowed  some  boxes  with 
hybrid  Columbines,  and  from  the  appearance  of 
the  first  young  plant  quite  two  months  elapsed 
before  all  the  seeds  germinated.  Had  1  removed 
the  boxes  to  a  more  airy  situation  and  allowed  the 
soil  to  get  dry  on  the  surface  when  a  sprinkling  of 
plants  appeared,  I  should  only  have  hundreds  where 
there  are  now  thousands.  This  I  should  probably 
have  done  had  I  entertained  any  doubt  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  seed,  but  it  was  home-grown,  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe,  and  had  the  appearance  of  being  per- 
fectly good  and  mature.  I  therefore  concluded  that 
if  they  did  not  come  up,  it  would  be  my  own  fault. 
Primroses  exhibited  much  irregularity  in  this  re- 
spect. In  their  case  the  young  plants  continue  to 
show  themselves  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  the 
appearance  of  the  first  plant.  Two-thirds  of  the 
crop  will  be  lost  it  the  soil  is  allowed  to  become  dry 
during  that  time.  I  generally  sow  my  Primrose 
seed  in  the  open  ground,  as,  requiring  a  number  of 
plants,  I  cannot  give  it  frame  room.  The  plan  that 
I  have  adopted,  and  that  I  find  answers  well,  is  to 
cover  up  rather  thickly  during  the  daytime  with 
old  mats,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  begin  to 
appear  take  them  off  at  night.  This  keeps  them  from 
becoming  drawn,  and  the  soil  is  kept  from  getting 
dry.  All  seeds  that  are  of  irregular  germination 
are  best  kept  in  a  north  frame,  as  then  more  light 
and  air  can  be  given  and  the  surface  soil  can  be 
maintained  in  a  constantly  moist  condition.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  giving  sufficient  air  to  keep  the 


young  plants  that  have  come  up  from  spoiling 
whilst  maintaining  conditions  favourable  to  the  un- 
checked swelling  of  the  seeds  that  have  to  germi- 
nate. One  way  out  of  it  consists  in  taking  out  the 
young  plants  as  they  appear  and  carefully  pricking 
them  off  into  other  receptacles.  This,  however, 
disturbs  the'soil,  and  with  a  little  management  the 
necessity  for  doing  so  may  be  avoided. 

A  rather  exceptional  case  of  slow  germination, 
and  one  that  forcibly  illustrates  the  necessity  for 
patience  in  seed-sowing,  has  lately  come  imder  my 
notice.  In  the  spring  I  sowed  several  pans  of 
alpine  Auriculas.  They  were  plunged  in  ferment- 
ing material,  and  had  every  care.  A  couple  of 
months  later  a  few  plants  appeared,  after  which  no 
more  came  up  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  I 
did  not  remove  the  pans,  and  as  the  frame  was 
occupied  with  plants  that  required  daily  attention, 
they  were  kept  moist.  Very  much  to  my  surprise, 
I  see  that  the  young  plants  are  coming  through,  and 
I  should  not  wonder  if  I  get  a  crop  after  all.  It 
certainly  does  seem  curious  that  seeds  that  have 
lain  inert  all  through  the  growing  months  should 
start  into  life  during  the  coldest  period  of  the  year. 

My  impression  is  that  the  changes  that  precede 
germination  are  in  the  case  of  many  seeds,  espe- 
cially those  of  a  hard  nature,  affected  most  naturally 
and  surely  during  the  winter  months.  I  believe 
that  many  things  would  be  got  up  with  more  cer- 
tainty were  the  seeds  sown  at  the  close  of  the 
autumn,  and  allowed  to  remain  quite  cool  until  they 
choose  to  come  up.  A  correspondent  lately  stated 
that  M.  Correvon,  of  Geneva,  sows  the  majority  of 
alpine  seeds  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  having 
found  by  experience  that  he  is  most  successful  in 
this  way.  J'  C.  B. 

Freesia  culture. — In  reference  to  "J.  C.  C.'s" 
notes  on  these  doing  badly,  I  may  add  that  1  had  some 
here  which  remained  in  the  pots  and  never  made  a  leaf 
for  twelve  months,  although  I  thought  the  bulbs  had 
been  well  ripened  the  previous  season.  Last  autumn  I 
shook  the  bulbs  out  and  potted  them  along  with  the 
others,  and  this  winter  I  can  see  no  difference  in  them, 
all  being  alike  grand,  some  of  the  spikes  having  three 
or  four  branches  on  them. — John  Crook. 


Rose  Garden. 

RAISING  SEEDLING  ROSES. 
The  following  notes,  from  the  Itnral  Xeiv  Torlter, 
relative  to  the  raising  of  seedling  Roses  may  prove 
interesting  to  our  readers  : — 

There  is  no  mystery  attached  to  the  raising  and 
management  of  seedling  Roses.  The  heps  must  be 
thoroughly  ripe,  and  to  become  ripe  takes  from 
three  to  four  months,  according  to  the  species  from 
which  it  is  intended  to  raise  them.  When  the  heps 
are  ripe— which  can  be  told  by  the  outside  getting 
deeply  coloured  either  red  or  yellow— gather  them 
and  place  them  in  a  box  or  pot  of  soil,  keeping  them 
where  they  will  not  get  too  wet  cr  too  dry,  and 
where  they  will  not  be  attacked  by  rats  or  mice. 
Where  seed  is  saved  from  any  tender  kinds,  such  as 
Teas,  Bourbons,  and  Noisettes  and  their  hybrids, 
they  must  have  more  heat  and  protection  than  those 
raised  from  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Damask,  or  other 
hardy  kinds.  A  greenhouse  or  other  structure  is 
actually  necessary  for  tender  kinds.  Supposing  the 
seed  to  be  ripe  in  September,  bury  it  until  the  1st 
of  January,  then  unearth  and  rub  out  the  seeds 
from  the  pulp,  being  caref al  to  separate  each  seed. 
Pick  out  all  seeds  that  are  plump  and  full  grown, 
discarding  the  rest.  Prepare  a  sandy  soil  without 
using  any  manure  or  decayed  vegetable  matter. 
The  former  is  likely  to  be  poisonous,  and  the  latter 
to  breed  fungi.  In  shallow  boxes  or  pots  provide 
ample  drainage,  using  broken  pots,  charcoal,  or 
other  materiafof  a  porous  nature. 

On  this  place  a  layer  of  Moss,  then  fill  up  with 
soil  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  top.  On 
this  place  the  seeds  about  an  inch  apart ;  then  fill 
up  the  pot  or  box  with  soil,  press  down  the  whole 
quite  flrmlv,  give  a  soaking  of  water,  and  place  in  a 
temperature  of  05°  to  80°,  shading  from  the  direci 
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rays  of  the  sun.     In  about  three  weeks  the  first 
seedlings  are  likely  to  appear ;  the  last  to  come  up 
may  be  in  eight  or  ten  months,  or  even  longer,  so 
that  any  seed  which  is  particularly  choice  should 
be  watched  until  it  has  grown  or  is  dead.     As  soon 
as  the  seedlings  have  fully  developed  the  two  coty- 
ledons or  seed-leaves  and  the  first  leaf  proper  are 
discernible,    then    carefully   transplant   each  into 
2i-inch  pots,  using  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  recom- 
roended  above,  being  very  careful  not  to  allow^  the 
soil  to  touch  the  seed-leaves  in  so  doing.     Uater 
carefully  and  place  in  a  position  where  the   sun 
cannot  strike  them  for  a  few  days.    After  they 
begin  to  grow  they  should  be  placed  m  the  light, 
and  where  a  circulation  of  air  can  be  had  without 
draut^hts.     As  the  seedlings  grow  they  will  require 
repotting  from  time  to  time;  many  of  them  will 
show  flowers  before  they  are  2  inches  high.     Ihe 
buds  should  be  allowed  to  grow   so  as  to   show 
colour,  and  then  be  pinched  oif  so  as  to  encourage 
strength.    The  strongest  may  be  allowed  to  flower 
when  three  or  four  months  old,  and  where  any  new 
character  or  desirable  colouring  is  shown,  the  plant 
should  be  marked  to  keep. 

If  double  flowers  are  desired,  do  not  throw  away 
any  seedling  that  shows  three  or  four  rows  of  petals 
until  after  the  first  season,  or  until  the  plant  has 
sufficient  strength  to  show  its  full  character.  Those 
engaged  in  the  raising  of  seedlings  for  profit  always 
have  on  hand  suitable  stocks  to  bud  or  graft  the 
seedlings  on.  Without  the  aid  of  stocks  the  lovely 
Puritan  Rose  could  not  have  been  distributed  for  at 
least  five  years  yet.  Seed  saved  in  large  quantities 
from  hardy  kinds  for  sowing  outdoors  can  be  stored 
in  pots  and  buried  in  the  ground  until  spring. 
Then  it  should  be  cleaned  and  sowed  in  beds  m  a 
shady  place,  and  the  same  treatment  should  be 
accorded  to  it  as  to  any  other  hardy  plant  from 
seed.  This  applies,  of  course,  to  seed  where  saved 
without  artificial  impregnation,  or  where  the 
chances  of  any  improvement  are  small.— John 
Thorpe,  Queens  Co.,N.Y. 


pod  get  thoroughly  ripe  before  gathering.  This 
will  generally  be  by  the  first  or  second  week  in 
October. 


The  subject  of  raising  seedling  Roses  is  one 

of  vast  extent  and  of  very  great  interest,  and  for 
those  having  the  time  to  devote  to  it  I  know  of  no 
more  enjoyable  occupation.    But    to    attain    any 
success  the  operator  must  possess  a  genuine  love  of 
flowers,  for  there  are  many  disappointments    to 
encounter  before  meeting  with    genuine  success. 
Another  point  necessary  to  the  operation  is  a  fair 
knowledge   of   the  families  of  Roses,   so   that  in 
choosing  parents    for  crossing,  those  having  dis- 
tinctive features  should  in  all  cases  be  preferred,  as 
what  is  wanted  is   something    distinct  from   our 
present    varieties.    We    have    an    almost    infinite 
number  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Teas  in  almost 
every   shade   of  colour  possible  to  attain,  but  in 
other  families  of  the  Rose  a  wide  field  is  open  for 
improvement,  and  I  would  advise  those  who  wish 
to  try  the  experiment  to  choose  suitable  plants  and 
sorts  with  distinctive  features.     Having  done  this, 
and  presuming  that  everything  is  ready,  if  the  opera- 
tion is  to  be  carried  on  in  the  open  ground  without 
the  aid  of    a  greenhouse,   the  plants   should  be 
planted  in  autumn,  and  generally  a  slight  protection 
during  winter  pays.     This,  of  course,  is  for  hardy 
varieties  ;  then  in  spring,  as  soon  as  the  buds  are 
about  half  grown,  disbud  the  plants  to  be  operated 
on,  leaving  only  one  bud  to  each  strong  shoot,  and 
choose  buds  of  male  and  female  parents  in  as  nearly 
the  same  stage  of  development  as  possible,  so  that 
they  will  open  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same 
time.     As  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  show  colour 
examine  them  carefully,  and  as  soon  as  fairly  deve- 
loped the  stamens  of  the  female  parent  should  all 
be  carefully  removed  before  the  pollen  is  ripe. 

This  is  best  done  the  day  previous  or  in  the  very 
early  morning.  To  avoid  injury  from  insects,  I 
prefer  to  cut  away  the  jnstils  of  the  flowers  as  soon 
as  they  are  fertilised,  but  experience  will  soon 
teach  the  operator  the  best  way  of  performing  this 
operation.  One  thing  should  be  bcrne  in  mind — 
that  it  is  necessary  to  do  this  on  a  fine  day  ;  morning 
is  the  best  time.  If  successfully  done,  in  due  time 
the  hep  will  begin  to  swell ;  all  that  can  be  d(jne 
till  it  is  ripe  is  to  keep  the  plant  healthy  and  not 
allow  it  to  flower  too  freely.     Let  the  hep  or  seed- 


As  soon  as  gathered  the  heps  should  be  buried 
in  a  pot  of  moist  sand  with  glass  over  them  to 
keep  out  mice,  &c.  The  best  place  I  have  found  to 
keep  them  is  in  the  earth,  from  IS  inches  to  24  inches 
deep,  on  the  south  side  of  some  building. 

As  soon  as  possible  in  March,  or  the  1st  of  April  at 
the  latest,  prepare  a  place  in  a  cold  frame  in  about 
the  same  way  as  for  early  seeds,  such  as  Lettuce, 
Radishes,  &c.  Break  the  pods  up  and  sow  the 
seeds  thinly  in  drills,  covering  them  with  about 
half  an  inch  of  fine  soil,  making  the  whole  firm  by 
treading  with  the  feet  after  sowing,  and  then  raking 
slightly.  Keep  the  frame  free  of  weeds  and  water 
as  required.  Keep  the  sash  on  the  frame  at  night 
and  during  all  cold  storms,  but  give  air  freely 
during  fair  weather,  and  if  warm  showers  come  pull 
the  sash  ofE  altogether.  The  seedlings  will  gene- 
rally begin  to  appear  in  six  to  eight  weeks,  but 
often  some  will  not  germinate  for  two  to  four  weeks 
longer.  As  soon  as  they  are  well  out  of  the  ground 
more  air  should  be  given,  till,  by  the  middle  of 
June,  the  sash  can  be  kept  ofE  altogether. 

If  the  seed  has  been  sown  very  thinly— say  5  inches 
to  6  inches  apart,  and  the  rows  9  inches  to  10  inches 
—it  is  better  to  leave  them  in  the  seed  bed  allthe 
summer;  but  by  autumn— early  October— a  piece 
of  rich  ground  should  be  prepared  and  the  plants 
be  very  carefully  lifted  and  transplanted  into  it, 
allowing  each  sufficient  room  to  develop.  Many  of 
the  worthless  plants  will  bloom  the  first  summer. 
Pull  these  out  and  destroy  them  at  once.  Any 
having  some  particular  attraction  might  be  planted 
for  further  trial,  even  if  they  are  not  of  sterling 
merit.  The  second  season  many  others  will  bloom, 
and  with  the  increased  vigour  of  the  plants  it  will 
be  easy  to  decide  if  the  bloom  has  any  merit  over 
that  of  existing  kinds.  If  not,  root  them  up  at 
once  and  destroy  them.  Do  not  let  the  idea  carry 
you  away  that  because  they  are  your  seedlings  they 
must  be  kept,  even  if  not  really  an  improvement  on 
existing  kinds.  One  thing  you  can  be  sure  of— 
that  by  patience  and  perseverance  you  will  get 
something  good  in  the  long  run,  and  then  the 
pleasure  you  will  feel  in  your  prize  will  more  than 
repay  you  for  your  trouble  and  waiting. 

The  above  remarks  are  only  applicable  to  hardy 
kinds. 

The  Tea  varieties  really  require  a  greenhouse  to 
protect  them,  and  the  fertilisation  of  this  class  is 
much  better  and  more  easily  done  under  glass  than 
in  the  open  air.  Where  a  greenhouse  is  at  com- 
mand the  whole  subject  can  be  simplified,  because 
the  seed  can  be  sown  three  or  four  months  earlier 
and  many  of  the  plants  will  bloom  the  first  season. 
Some  years  ago  I  raised  a  large  batch  of  seedlings 
from  Tea  varieties  and  every  plant  bloomed  the  first 
summer.  They  were  sown  in  December  in  ordinary 
greenhouse  temperature;  but  many  of  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  class  will  generally  take  longer  to 
bloom;  so  also  do  the  Bourbon  and  Noisette  classes. 
John  May,  Summit  N.  J. 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  the  TlaraTs 

hybrids  of  Rosa  rugosa.  I  have  tried  a  lot  of  crosses 
with  these  varieties,  but  have  not  as  yet  succeeded 
in  procuring  anything  satisfactory.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  rugosa,  but  none  so  beautiful  to 
my  mind  as  rugosa  rubra  and  alba,  single.  My  ex- 
perience on  the  subject  of  cultivating  Roses  would 
require  a  large  volume.  My  success  has  been 
obtained  by  being  very  careful  in  the  selection  of 
the  parents  of  each  variety,  just  the  same  as  a 
successful  breeder  of  animals  chooses  nothing  but 
good,  robust  and  healthy  stock  to  cross  Avith  — 
Henry  Bennett,  Shepperton,   ]]'alion-o)i77iameii, 

The  experience  1  have  is  rather  limited,  as 

I  have  not  grown  Roses  from  seed  in  this  country, 
except  in  a  verv  small  way,  but  in  Fran<-e  (Paris) 
we  used  to  take" the  seed-pods  from  the  plants  after 
a  gocd  frost.  This  was  done  to  give  them  a  long 
season  to  ripen,  and  mainly  to  soften  or  freeze  the 
outside  part  or  flesh  of  the  seeds,  for  then  the 
seeds  will  separate  much   better.     Then  mix  the 


seeds  in  a  box  or  barrel  with  sand.  Keep  it  in  a 
cellar  free  from  frost,  and  let  the  sand  be  kept 
moderately  moist,  so  that  the  seeds  are  able  to 
swell.  Let  them  be  kept  in  this  way  till  early  in 
spring.  When  the  ground  is  in  a  state  to  be  worked 
prepare  a  bed  for  the  seed.  Sow  them  with^  the 
sand  broadcast,  and  cover  them  with  about  1  inch 
of  soil  of  not  too  compact  a  nature,  so  that  it  keeps 
open  and  does  not  make  a  hard  crust.  The  seed- 
lings will  then  take  their  own  way  if  the  bed  is 
kept  free  from  weeds,  and  the  first  summer  they 
will  make  nice  plants  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high. 

After  the  first  summer  we  transplanted  them  into 
nursery  rows,  2  feet  apart,  and  about  U  feet  apart 
in  the  row,  and  there  let  them  stand  till  they  came 
into  bloom,  when  those  of  no  value  may  be  dis- 
carded, while  those  with  any  claim  to  novelty  may 
be  propagated  in  the  usual  way.  This  is  the  way 
we  used  to  do  it  in  France,  where  Roses  staiid 
without  protection  and  are  not  winter-killed,  but  in 
our  climate  I  would  advise  to  take  the  seedlings  up 
in  November  and  keep  them  in  a  cold  frame  for  the 
winter,  and  then  transplant  them  as  above,  and  I 
think  the  result  would  be  the  same.  The  foregoing 
is  the  mode  of  raising  chance  seedlings.  Where 
artificial  fecundation  is  used  to  get  crosses  between 
certain  varieties,  and  the  seedlings  of  such  seed  are 
raised  under  glass,  that  is  entirely  a  different  me- 
thod, and  I  never  have  been  in  a  position  to  prac- 
tise it.— Theodore  Bock,  liandlton,  0. 


China  Roses  for  autumn  blooming.— Are 

China  Roses  sufliciently  appreciated  for  autumn 
flowering?  They  are  not  only  remarkably  free, 
but  wonderfullv  persistent,  and,  I  might  add,  also 
very  showy.  They  are  well  suited  for  beds  on 
lawns,  or  plantea  out  in  groups  on  any  suitable 
spot,  such  as  the  edges  of  croquet  lawns,  where  in 
congenial  soil  they  furnish  great  masses  of  flowers. 
The  common  Blush  China  makes  a  capital  hedge, 
and  indeed  it  is  pretty  under  all  circumstances. 
Cramoisie  Superieure  is  a  beautiful  variety,  of  a  rich 
crimson  colour,  full  and  very  effective,  and  makes 
an  excellent  bouquet  Rose.  Then  there  is  the  old 
crimson,  of  a  deep  bright  shade,  darker  than  the 
preceding,  and  very  free  and  good.  Quite  a  gem  is 
Armosa,  pale  rose,  very  free  and  fully  double— a 
charming  variety  for  cutting  from.  Ducher  is  pure 
white,  of  large  size,  and  double.  And,  lastly,  comes 
Fabvier,  brilliant  scarlet,  semi-double,  but  fine  m 
colour  and  very  free.  I  think  that  as  autumn 
bl  vomers  these  China  Roses  are  unsurpassed  by 
those  of  any  other  section,  and  they  well  deserve  a 
place  in  the  garden. — R.  D. 

SHORT  NOTES.-ROSES. 


Mme.  Gabrielle  Luizet.— This  Rose  19  largely 
forced  by  a  Philadelphia  grower,  who  considers  it  a 
very  valuable  variety  for  winter  &o^eTS. -Amenmn 
Garden. 

Rose  Etoile  de  Lyon.— French  rosarians  have 
discovered  that  this  variety  blooms  far  more  satistao- 
torilv  when  budded  on  Rosa  polyantha.  1  oung  plants 
on  polyantha  stocks,  forced  slowly  m  a  cool  house, 
will  give  a  great  quantity  of  flowers  of  remarkable 
beauty.  

Pond  leaf-toil.— I  strongly  advise  "  A.  K.,"  in 
The  Garden,  Jan.  7  (p.  22),  to  ignore  the  dictum 
of  "  An  Experienced  Gardener,"  and  utilise  the  whole 
of  the  leaf  clearings  from  his  pond.  If  te  pro- 
poses to  employ  the  material  upon  grass  land,  let 
it  remain  for  yet  a  month  in  stack,  although  one 
turning  with  liberal  mixings  of  soot  will  mate- 
rially help  it  to  decay.  If  to  be  used  on  arable 
ground,  and  the  stuff  is  fairiy  free  of  water,  get 
it  on  the  land  as  eariy  as  possible,  dress  liberally, 
and  bury  it  speedily.  The  soil  will  very  soon 
begin  to  decompose  the  leaves,  and  the  crop  will 
utilise  the  dressing  both  freely  and  rapidly. 
Nothing  which  is  of  vegetable  production  and  can 
be  utilised  as  manure  should  ever  be  ignored  in  the 
cultivation  of  land.  I  have  always  made  it  the 
rule  to  save  for  such  purpose  everything  which 
will  decay  either  out  of  or  in  the  soil  if  it  can  be 
dug  in      It  is  of  little  consequence  that  the  leaves 
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have  for  some  time  been  immersed  in  water,  be- 
cause such  immersion  very  often  helps  to  preserve 
that  which  the  air  would  soon  decay.  All  who 
have  utilised  the  clearings  out  of  ditches  and 
ponds  can  testify  that  the  material  has  some  ma- 
nurial  value,  and  in  careful  hands  is  never  wasted. 
It  is  not  often,  however,  that  anyone  is  privi- 
leged to  abstract  hundreds  of  loads  of  leaves  from 
a  pond,  and  be  able  to  stack  them  ready  for  use  as 
desired.  I  should  regard  such  a  bulk  of  matter 
for  our  stiff  soil  here  as  most  useful.  If  leaves 
are  heated  and  thus  fermented  they  lose  much  of 
their  nutritive  properties,  and  yet  the  resulting 
soil  is  found  highly  manurial,  equally  should  a 
quantity  of  leaves  taken  from  a  pond  prove  to 
have  exceeding  value,  and  to  neglect  to  use  them 
would  be  sad  waste. — A.  D. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


PITCHER  PLANTS  AROUND  LONDON. 

I  HAVE  recently  visited  the  establishments  of 
Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea;  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Holloway;  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea;  .and  Mr. 
James,  of  Norwood,  to  see  the  remarkable 
examples  of  these  .singular  and  showy  plants, 
which  are  so  well  managed  in  these  nur.series. 
The  first  species  of  this  genus  (which,  by 
the  way,  is  the  only  one  in  the  Order) 
introduced  to  this  country  was  N.  diitil- 
latoria,  a  fine,  bold-growing  plant  with  large 
pitchers.  This  .species  came  under  my  care 
when  a  lad,  and  it  was  grown  upon  the  roof  of 
an  Orchid  house,  and  used  to  produce  pitchers 
freely.  It  was  thought  that  these  plants  were 
difficult  to  grow,  and  the  early  writers  say  that 
these  plants  were  managed  at  the  Blessrs.  Lod- 
diges'  nursery  at  Hackney  better  than  any- 
where. In  18-t'.»  the  Messrs.  Loddiges  had  five 
kinds  in  their  collection,  viz.  :  ampullacea,  dis- 
tillatoria,  Rafflesiana,  Ifevis,  and  a  kind  called 
Loddigesi,  which  I  do  not  know.  Until 
quite  recently  Nepenthes  were  considered  diffi- 
cult to  grow  and  propagate,  but  both  ideas  are 
now  pretty  well  exploded.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  of  these  plants  having  been  raised  from 
seed  in  this  country  until  about  1862-3,  at 
which  time  I  obtained  a  batch  of  N.  zeylanica 
seed  from  Ceylon,  and  succeeded  in  raising  a 
large  number  of  plants,  from  amongst  which  one 
or  two  varieties  were  obtained,  the  one  called 
zeylanica  rubra  being  the  most  distinct.  Soon 
after  that  time  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea, 
took  the  family  in  hand,  and  have  produced  a 
large  number  of  splendid  hj'brids,  besides  intro- 
ducing from  abroad  some  very  grand  forms,  and 
their  stoves  at  Chelsea  at  the  present  time  are  a 
perfect  marvel  to  look  at,  the  wonderful  speci- 
mens su.spended  in  baskets  being  furnished  at 
the  end  of  every  leaf  with  large  and  highly- 
coloured  pitchers.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway, 
has  also  devoted  considerable  time  and  space  to 
these  plants,  and  has  introduced  several  very 
fine  forms  to  cultivation,  and  the  plants  as  seen 
in  his  nursery  quite  recently  were  brilliant  in 
the  extreme,  bearing  many  hundreds  of  their 
highly-coloured  pitchers.  The  Nepenthes  in  a 
state  of  nature  are  principally  found  in  the 
islands  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago  and  those 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  Borneo  being  apparently 
their  headquarters;  in  this  island,  on  the 
Mountain  of  Kina  Balou,  they  appear  to  abound, 
and  they  grow  at  considerable  elevations.  They 
also  extend  to  the  extremity  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  to  Cochiu-China,  Ceylon,  and  Mr. 
Williams  has  introduced  one  species,  N.  Ken- 
uedyana,  with  blood-red  pitchers,  from  the  Cape 
York  district  of  North  Australia. 

Nepenthes    succeed    either    planted    out    in 
shallow    borders,    in    pots,    or   in   baskets.     I 


prefer  growing  them  in  pots,  and  plunging  the 
pots  into  a  basket  of  Sphagnum  ;  the  soil  should 
consist  of  about  equal  parts  of  fibrous  peat, 
chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  a  few  Email  nodules 
of  charcoal,  and  some  sharp  sand.  The  plants 
should  be  hung  up  quite  close  to  the  glass, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  house  at  no  time 
in  the  year  should  fall  below  about  08°  or  70°. 
They  enjoy  an  abundant  supply  of  water  to 
the  roots,  and  also  in  the  au- ;  this  latter  must 
be  maintained  regularly,  or  the  chances  of 
success  are  very  few.  The  roots  of  Nepenthes 
are  very  fragile,  being  composed  of  black  fibrous 
masses,  anil  are  particularly  liable  to  injury 
from  a  careless  workman  during  the  season  of 
top-dressing  or  repotting  ;  this  must  be  avoided, 
or  the  plants  will  show  signs  of  distress  for  a 
long  time  after  the  operation.     These  plaut.5  are 


Nepenthes  bicalcarata. 

especially  adapted  for  growing  in  a  house  de- 
voted to  East  Indian  Orchids,  as  their  stems 
could  be  trained  upon  the  roof  at  such  a  distance 
as  to  produce  a  shade,  and  thus  obviate  to  a 
great  extent  the  use  of  artificial  shading  mate- 
rial, whilst  the  highly  coloured  and  singular 
pitchers  would  always  be  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  elelight.  To  maintain  these  pitchers  in 
beauty  and  quantity,  however,  the  points  of 
the  shoots  must  be  frequently  stopped  in  order 
to  allow  of  the  development  of  lateral  growths, 
as  it  is  upon  these  the  stout,  broadly-winged 
pitchers  are  produced  ;  but  where  the  stems  are 
allowed  to  grow  to  a  considerable  length  with- 
out being  stopped  a  wonderful  change  takes 
place.  The  pitchers  are  more  sparingly  produced, 
and  the  shape  is  entirely  difterent  ;  they  lose 
the  broad  ciliated  wings  in  front,  and  usually 
become  narrow  at  the  base.  '^  In  addition  to  the 


introduced  kinds  and  the  hybrid  forms  obtained 
in  this  country,  our  American  friends  have 
p/aid  considerable  attention  to  Nepenthes, 
and  have  enriched  our  gardens  with  superb 
varieties,  and  in  that  country  as  well  as  at  home 
they  are  found  to  be  plants  of  very  easy  culture, 
always  provided  they  have  an  ample  supply  of 
moisture  to  their  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  an  abundance  of  heat.  They  thrive  well 
suspended  above  an  ordinary  collection  of  stove 
plants  or  Ferns,  and  are  withal  so  beautiful, 
that  I  consider  no  stove  in  the  country  should 
be  destitute  of  some  few  examples  of  them. 

The  following  are  a  tew  of  the  kinds  which  are 
just  now  exceptionally  fine  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  esta- 
blishment :  N.  Mastersiana,  undoubtedly  the  finest 
and  most  showy  form  that  has  yet  been  obtained, 
is  a  Veitchian  hybrid  raised  between  N.  sanguinea 
and  N.  distillatoria.  It  is  robust  in  habit,  and  pro- 
duces its  pitchers  very  freely,  which  are  about 
S)  inches  long,  stout  and  cylindrical,  and  of  a  deep 
vinous-red  colour.  N.  cincta  has  been  raised  from 
seeds  imported  from  Borneo,  but  is  supposed  to  be 
a  natural  hybrid  between  N.  Northiana  and  N.  albo- 
marginata.  The  pitcher  is  about  9  inches  long, 
tiask-shaped,  slightly  stoutest  at  the  base,  narrowly 
winged  and  ciliated  in  front ;  ground  colour  yel- 
lowish green,  clouded  with  crimson  and  blotched 
with  deep  purple;  the  rim  of  the  mouth  is  oblique, 
somewhat  angular,  and  strongly  ribbed,  whilst  just 
below  the  rim  there  is  a  narrow  band  of  white.  N. 
Northiana  is  a  bold  and  grand  species  introduced 
from  Borneo,  the  pitcher  when  mature  being  as 
much  as  16  inches  long.  It  is  flask-shaped,  slightly 
swollen  at  the  base,  and  ornamented  in  front  with 
two  fringed  wings  ;  the  mouth  is  very  large  and  ob- 
lique, and  surrounded  by  a  broad  ribbed  margin  ; 
ground  colour  greenish  red,  boldly  spotted  ana 
blotched  with  crimson  ;  the  lid  large,  spotted  with 
red.  N.  Courti  is  a  handsome  hybrid,  with  flask- 
shaped  pitchers,  the  ground  colour  of  which  is  deep 
sreen  profusely  blotched  and  clouded  with  crimson. 
X.  Rajah  is  a  rare  and  noble  species,  named  in 
honour  of  Eajah  Brooke.  When  of  full  size  the 
pitcher  is  1  foot  long  and  0  inches  broad,  winged 
and  ciliated  in  front,  the  broad  reflexed  margin  of 
the  mouth  being  angularly  lobed  and  strorgly 
ribbed;  whilst  the  lid,  of  a  dull  green  colour, 
is  10  inches  long  and  8  inches  broad,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  pitcher  being  clothed  with  long 
ferrugineous  hairs.  This  wonderful  species  is  a 
native  of  Borneo,  where  it  is  found  on  the  north 
coast,  and  also  on  the  moimtain  called  Kina- 
Balou,  at  an  elevation  of  500  feet.  N.  Slorganiaa 
is  an  elegant  hybrid  of  American  origin  ;  the  plant 
is  of  a  somewhat  dwarf  habit,  and  the  flask-like 
pitcher  is  about  8  inches  long :  when  young  the 
colour  is  green,  marbled  and  blotched  with  bright 
red,  but  with  age  it  becomes  wholly  deep  red.  A 
peculiarity  of  this  form  lies  in  the  operculum, 
which  retains  its  green  colour  throughout.  N. 
bicalcarata,  an  illustration  of  which  is  here  given, 
is  a  Bornean  species  of  great  beauty  and  dis- 
tinctiveness, and  is  a  bold  grower  ;  the  pitcher  is 
broad,  being  about  C  inches  long  and  4  inches  wide 
at  the  base ;  it  is  obliquely  ribbed  and  winged  in 
front ;  the  colour  is  bright  reddish  crimson,  the 
mouth  green,  whilst  just  at  the  junction  of  the  lid 
are  two  long,  green,  pendent,  curved,  spur-like 
processes,  which  give  rise  to  its  name  and  render 
it  very  distinct.  N.  Curtisi,  one  of  the  most  recent 
of  the  introductions  from  Borneo,  is  an  extremely 
beautiful  kind  with  trumpet-shaped  pitchers,  the 
colour  of  which  is  pale  green,  profusely  mottled  and 
blotched  with  purple.  Besides  the  above  were 
grand  examples  of  such  kinds  as  Rafflesiana, 
Hookeriana,  Chelsoni,  intermedia,  Ratcliffiana, 
Stewarti,  Sedeni,  Domini,  &c. 

In  Mr.  Williams'  nursery  at  Holloway  there  are 
many  hundreds  of  handsome  pitchers,  their  bright 
colours  just  now  rendering  them  very  ornamental. 
Of  those  already  noted  at  Messrs.  Veitch's,  we 
observed  here  the  rare  N.  Rajah  and  Northiana, 
Rafllesiana,  llookeriaua,  and  fine  examples  of  the 
noble  N.  Master.-iana  in  several  varieties,  but  I 
selected    a    few    distinct    kinds,  which  are  well 
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deserving  a  place  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
for  althoDgh  the  following  kinds  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  so  large,  their  brilliant  colours  amply  com- 
pensate for  want  of  size.  The  following  kinds  are 
deserving  of  all  praise  :  N.  albo-marginata. — This  is 
a  Bornean  species,  and  was  originally  found  by  Mr. 
Hugh  (now  Sir  Hugh)  Low  growing  on  maritime 
rocks  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lokstan  and  Sanjong- 
poe  Rivers.  It  is  a  somewhat  dwarf  species,  the 
pitcher  being  cylindrical  in  shape,  slightly  swollen 
at  the  base.  When  young  it  is  green,  suffused  with 
a  tinge  of  pink,  which,  however,  with  time  passes 
into  deep  crimson-red.  The  peculiar  white  band 
which  surrounds  the  top  of  the  pitcher  just  below 
the  rim,  and  which  gives  rise  to  its  speoiSc  name, 
is  always  constant  in  every  stage  of  its  growth.  N. 
Outramiana  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  hybrid,  pro- 
ducing its  pitchers  very  freely  ;  these  are  flask- 
shaped,  stoutest  at  the  base,  narrowly  winged  and 
ciliated  in  front,  about  3  inches  long  ;  ground  colour 
yellowish  green,  profusely  blotched  and  spotted 
with  deep  red,  sometimes  wholly  deep  red ;  the 
mouth  strongly  ribbed  and  alternately  banded  with 
green  and  crimson.  N.  Henryana,  another  hand- 
some form  with  a  pitcher  about  7  inches  long,  but 
much  swollen  from  below  the  middle ;  the  ground 
colour  is  reddish  purple,  marbled  and  flaked  with 
green  dots;  the  throat  is  pale  green,  spotted  with 
purple,  and  the  strongly  ribbed  mouth  is  deep 
crimson,  suffused  with  a  shade  of  violet.  It  is  a 
very  highly  coloured  and  showy  kind.  N.  Ken- 
nedyana. — This  is  a  species'received  by  Mr.  Williams 
through  his  collector,  Mr.  Goldie,  from  North 
Australia,  where  it  grows  about  Cape  York;  its 
pitchers  are  about  5  inches  long,  somewhat 
cylindrical,  swollen  below  the  middle  and  again 
contracted  at  the  base,  narrowly  winged  and 
ciliated  in  front,  colour  reddish  crimson ;  the  rim 
of  the  mouth  narrow,  very  finely  ribbed ;  whilst 
the  throat  is  suffused  with  a  lilac  hue.  N.  robusta, 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  Hookeriana  and  phyl- 
lamphora,  produces  handsome  pitchers  distinct  in 
shape,  and  about  midway  in  size  between  its  parents ; 
the  pitchers  are  Pear-shaped,  ground  colour  dark 
green,  profusely  streaked  and  blotched  with  reddish 
crimson.  N.  Williamsi  has  pitchers  about  5  inches 
long  ;  the  ground  colour  is  green,  but  this  is  almost 
entirely  obscured  by  the  marblings  and  spottings  of 
deep  red.  It  is  said  to  produce  pitchers  very 
abundantly  in  quite  a  small  state.  N.  atrosanguinea, 
an  extremely  beautiful  form,  bears  pitchers  about  (> 
inches  long,  and  stout,  cylindrical  in  shape,  inflated 
towards  the  base,  broadly  winged,  and  ciliated  in 
front ;  ground  colour  reddish  crimson,  marbled  and 
spotted  with  yellow  ;  rim  of  mouth  closely  ribbed, 
some  of  these  being  blackish  purple  and  others  red. 
N.  Dormanniana,  a  fine  bold  variety  with  pitchers  (! 
inches  long,  dark  crimson,  marbled  with  greenish 
yellow.  Other  fine  forms  specially  notable  were  N. 
Findlayana,  Ratcliffiana,  Hibberdi,  coccinea,  &c. 

In  Mr.  James's  nursery  at  South  Norwood  Nepen- 
thes are  exceedingly  well  done,  although  the  quan- 
tity grown  is  much  smaller  than  at  the  establish- 
ments of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Mr.  Williams.  Here  I 
noted  some  extra  fine  forms  of  X.  Ma.stersiana  in 
several  varieties  well  pitchered,  N.  KalUesiana,  N. 
Hookeriana,  and  the  rare  X.  Nortliiana,  and  the 
curious  X.  ampullacea  vittata,  which  had  a  cluster 
of  several  dozen  pitchers  upon  the  small  lateral 
shoots  at  the  base  of  the  stem.  In  this  place  I  am 
told  it  is  the  custom  to  grow  the  plants  in  a  com- 
post of  peat  and  loam,  which,  judging  Ijy  the  re- 
sult, is  quite  suitable.  N.  Kafllesiana  insignis  of 
Mr.  William  Ball  appears  to  be  a  very  large  and 
richly-coloured  form;  the  pitchers  are  upwards  of  '.< 
inches  long  and  much  dilated  at  the  base,  broadly 
winged  and  ciliated  in  front ;  the  green  ground 
colour  is  profusely  marbled  and  blotched  with  pur- 
plish crimson  and  brown,  rendering  it  a  very  showy 
variety.  W.  H.  G. 


same  time.  To  show  you  that  it  will  bloom  in  mid- 
winter, I  send  you  a  spray  of  flower  from  a  plant 
that  has  not  been  grown  with  any  particular  care. 
My  plant  has  not  had  skilful  culture,  so  that  the 
flowers  are  not  so  good  as  they  would  be,  but  you 
will  be  able  to  judge  of  its  merits.  It  is  a  stove 
plant,  but  does  better  in  the  cool  end  of  such  a 
structure  than  when  exposed  to  more  heat,  and, 
except  that  large  plants  are  more  effective  than 
small  ones,  it  is  as  well  adapted  for  small  houses  as 
those  of  large  .size.  The  plants  commence  to  flower 
when  not  more  than  (5  inches  high.  The  tops  of 
half  ripened  shoots  strike  very  freely  in  the  propa- 
gating pit,  and  with  liberal  culture  large  plants 
may  be  obtained  in  twelve  months.  While  in  active 
growth  the  young  shoots  may  be  stopped  to  induce 
a  bushy  growth,  but  the  less  stopping  they  have  the 
longer  the  flower-spikes  are.  Medium-sized  speci- 
mens are  best  obtained  by  giving  the  plants  a  rest 
as  soon  as  they  go  out  of  flower,  keeping  the  roots 
moderately  dry,  and  placing  the  plants  in  an  inter- 
mediate temperature  until  the  end  of  March.  They 
should  then  be  pruned  back  rather  hard  and 
returned  to  the  stove  again.  As  soon  as  the  young 
growth  is  about  2  inches  long,  the  plants  should  be 
shifted  into  pots  two  sizes  larger,  as  it  is  a  strong- 
rooting  subject.  Give  the  plants,  while  making 
growth,  the  most  airy  part  of  the  stove,  and  place  a 
thin  shade  on  the  glass.  When  untrained  the 
plants  bear  larger  and  a  greater  quantity  of  flowers. 
If,  after  the  growth  has  extended  from  1  foot  to 
IS  inches  long,  the  plants  are  placed  in  a  cool 
house,  and  where  they  can  get  more  air,  the  result 
is  much  more  satisfactory  than  when  the  plants 
are  kept  in  a  high  temperature  until  they  come 
into  flower.— J.  C.  C. 


P.  staminea,  with  long  deep  red  flowers  depending 
from  a  spike  2  feet  high.  Another  of  more  modest 
growth,  named  P.muscosa,  has  showy  scarlet  flowers. 
The  favourite  old  iKchmea  fulgens  has  clusters 
of  scarlet  crab's-eye-like  flowers.  JE.  Weilbachi, 
whose  sepals,  chameleon-like,  turn  from  blue  to 
purple,  purple  to  bronze,  and  then  to  sooty  black,  has 
long  been  in  bloom ;  and  so  has  the  Parrot  Til- 
landsia  (T.  psittacina),  arrayed  in  scarlet  and  gold. 
Every  day  sees  some  new  addition  to  the  flowering 
plants,  so  that  those  interested  in  the  family  will  be 
sure  to  see  some  in  bloom  for  some  time  to  come. 

W.  G. 


Jasxiinum  hirautum. — You  speak  of  figuring 
the  scarlet  Spurge  (l'.uph<irbia  jacquiniajHora),  and 
a  very  worthy  subje'jt  it  is.  I  wish,  however,  to 
direct  your  attention  to  .Jasminum  hirsutum,  which 
I  think  is  an  excellent  companion  to  it,  as  with  a 
little  management  it  may  be  had  in  flower  at  the 


BROMELIACEOUS  PLANTS. 

The  Bromeliad,  or  Pine-apple,  family  cannot  be 
called  a  popular  class  of  plants  in  English  gardens, 
for  what  reasons  one  cannot  imagine.  Possibly 
they  may  be  expensive  to  buy  and  difficult  to  grow  ; 
still  they  are  far  cheaper  than  Orchids,  and  do  not 
require  so  much  cultural  skill.  That  they  are  very 
beautiful  no  one  can  deny  who  has  seen  some  of  the 
finest  kinds  in  flower,  and  as  a  goodly  number  of 
them  bloom  in  midwinter  the  bright  colour  they 
display  is  very  welcome.  One  can  get  an  idea  of 
their  beauty  from  some  of  those  now  in  flower  in 
Kew  Gardens,  in  which  is  probably  the  richest 
collection  extant.  The  all  -  absorbing  interest 
bestowed  now-a-days  on  Orchids  no  doubt  accounts 
for  the  neglect  of  Bromeliads,  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical bulbs,  and  many  other  beautiful  classes  of 
plants,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  in  such 
a  garden  as  Kew,  which  is  not,  or  at  any  rate 
should  not  be,  influenced  by  a  passing  fashion,  all 
important  cla5ses  of  plants  are  preserved,  and  no 
undue  attention  is  paid  to  one  class  more  than 
another.  The  Bromeliad  collection  may  be  found 
in  the  stove  adjoining  the  Victoria  Water  Lily 
house,  and  for  weeks  past  it  has  been  enlivened  by 
some  species  iu  flower.  Of  particular  interest  are 
some  in  bloom  at  the  present  moment  belonging  to 
the  genus  Billbergia.  B.  Sanjleriana  is  quite 
a  new  species  recently  introduced.  It  is  like  some 
of  the  older  kinds  in  growth,  the  leaves  being  broadly 
beset  on  their  margins  with  black  spines,  and 
arranged  in  the  usual  vasiform  manner.  The  flower- 
spike  would  lie  tall  if  it  were  erect,  but  it  hangs 
over  the  side  of  the  leaf  vase.  It  has  long  papery 
bracts  of  a  clear  rose-pink  ;  while  the  long  flowers, 
which  arrange  themselves  in  a  loose  cluster  at  the 
end  of  the  spike,  are  pale  yellow,  tipped  with  blue- 
purple.  Nor  is  the  splendour  of  the  new  B.  San- 
deriana  exceptional.  There  is  B.  nutans  with  flowers 
much  the  same,  but  with  longer  foliage.  Another 
somewhat  similar  is  named  B.  Worleyana,  it  being 
a  hybrid,  having  B.  nutans  as  one  of.  its  parents. 
The  noble  B.  vittata,  which  has  a  tall  vase-like 
cluster  of  leaves  of  olive-green,  transversely  banded 
with  silvery  markings,  was  in  bloom  a  few  days  since. 
The  flower-spikes  droop  over  the  side  of  the  vase, and 
are  adorned  with  crimson  bracts,  with  flowers  of 
indigo-blue  and  red  colour.  Some  of  the  Pitcairnias 
are  also  very  graceful,  their  leafage  being  long  and 
Grass-like  and  their  .spikes  slender.     In  flower  are 


Euonymus  in  the  conservatory. — Variegated 
Euonymuses  are  by  no  means  made  so  much  of  as 
they  might  be,  considering  the  brightness  of  the 
foliage  and  the  vigorous  constitution  of  the  plants. 
Their  merits  for  the  adornment  of  the  garden  are 
fully  recognised  ;  but  it  is  as  pot  plants,  or  planted 
out  in  the  conservatory  border,  that  they  should  be 
more  often  grown.  They  are  remarkably  cheerful 
at  this  season  ;  and  a  good  place  to  find  evidence  of 
their  utility  for  this  mode  of  culture  is  in  the 
temperate  house  at  Kew.  There  the  Euonymus 
is  planted  out  in  the  borders  with  Camellias, 
Acacias,  and  such  like  subjects ;  and  they  give 
much  needed  variety  from  the  greenness  of  other 
plants.  It  is  during  the  winter,  when  flowers  are 
scarce,  that  we  should  make  the  most  of  such  useful 
things  as  the  variegated  Euonymus.  The  varieties 
usually  grown  are  E.  japonicus  aureus,  very  effective, 
especially  when  in  the  form  of  a  large  bush  ;  E.  lati- 
folius  albus,  broad  leaves,  finely  variegated  ;  and  E. 
radicans  variegatus,  a  bushy,  low-growing  variety, 
excellent  for  planting  as  a  margin  to  the  border. 

Pavonia  Makoyana. — Though  more  generally 
regarded  as  a  summer-blooming  plant  than  as  one 
that  flowers  at  this  season,  P.  Makoyana  may  be 
often  had  in  bloom  in  midwinter,  and  though  the 
flowers  cannot  be  called  showy  they  are  very  in- 
teresting, differing  as  they  do  so  widely  from  those 
of  any  other  stove  shrubs.  P.  Makoyana  is  an 
erect-growing  shrub  with  seldom  more  than  one 
stem, which  is  clothed  with  dark  green,  ovate  leaves, 
and  terminated  by  a  corjmb  of  blossoms.  The  in- 
dividual flowers  are  borne  on  rather  long,  erect 
stalks,  and  consist  of  bright  rosy  red  bracts,  with 
the  calyx  and  corolla  of  a  purplish  black  hue.  The 
stamens  are  collected  in  a  cluster  at  the  mouth  of 
the  flower,  and  the  bright  blue  anthers  are  very 
conspicuous.  Single  flowers  are  also  often  produced 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
stem.  Another  species  (P.  Wioti)  has  the  bracteoles 
that  surround  the  blossoms  more  cut  up  than  in 
the  case  of  P.  Makoyana,  while  the  flower  is  not  of 
so  dark  a  hue.  The  foliage  also  is  of  a  lighter 
green.  Both  are  plants  of  easy  propagation  and 
culture,  for,  as  in  the  case  of  their  allies  the  Abuti- 
lonf ,  cuttings  strike  readily. — H.  P. 

£cillas  in  bloom. — Some  pots  of  these  in  full 
flower  are  remarkably  bright  and  cheerful,  and, 
what  is  more,  they  stand  out  quite  distinct  in 
colour  from  any  other  bulbs  that  are  forced  into 
bloom  at  this  season.  Scillas  are  readily  amenable 
to  this  mode  of  treatment ;  indeed,  conditions  such 
as  are  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  Due 
Van  Thol  Tulips  (now  so  much  seen)  will  suit  them 
perfectly.  If  removed  into  a  cool  structure  as  soon 
as  the  earliest  blossoms  expand,  they  will  last  a 
long  time  in  beauty.  After  the  flowers  are  past 
the  bulbs  should  not  be  turned  outside  to  shift  for 
themselves,  but  placed  in  a  frame  till  the  most 
severe  frosts  are  over,  for  though  hardy  enough 
when  grown  naturally,  the  delicate  leaves  that  have 
been  developed  in  heat  will,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
suffer  when  exposed  to  cold  and  cutting  winds. 
These  bulbs  may  in  the  .spring  be  simply  turned 
out  of  their  pots  without  disturbing  the  roots 
and  planted  anywhere  in  the  herbaceous  border, 
on  the  edges  of  shrubberies,  or  in  the  wild  garden. 
Where  favourably  situated,  these  Scillas  will  flower 
well  the  first  season  after  being  planted,  Tl^e  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  Scilla  and  the  Chionodoxa  have 
been  often  discussed,  but,  apart  from  the  question 
which  is  the  more  beautiful,  I  find  that  in  the  open 
ground  the  sturdy  habit  of  the  Scilla  enables  it  to 
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weather  the  cold  winds  o£  early  spring  better  than 
the  weaker  stems  of  the  Chionodoxa.— H.  P. 


ERICAS. 

Seeing  that  there  is  not  a  month  in  the  whole  year 
in  which  several  varieties  of  Heaths  may  not  be  had 
in  flower,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  they  should 
be  so  little  appreciated  by  the  flower-loving  public  as 
they  are  at  the  present  time.  lam  afraid  this  is 
caused  through  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  are 
very  difficult  to  manage.  Except  that  they  require 
very  careful  attention  in  watering,  there  is  no  class 
of  hard-wooded  plants  so  easy  to  manage.  I  am 
satisfied  that,  when  failure  has  occurred,  it  has  been 
brought  about  by  doing  too  much  to  them  instead 
of  too  little.  As  compared  to  many  other  hard- 
wooded  plants,  they  are  comparatively  hardy.  Any 
coddling,  such  as  keeping  the  house  closed  or  an 
undue  amount  of  artificial  beat,  is  sure  to  end  in 
failure.  Many  an  amateur  who  grows  a  great  many 
other  plants,  and  who  is  often  troubled  as  to  how  to 
treat  them,  might  cultivate  a  collection  of  Heaths 
with  much  less  labour,  and  always  have  a  few 
flowers  to  show  his  friends.  There  cannot  be  a 
prettier  plant  than  a  well-flowered  example  of  E. 
ventricosa  coccinea  minor  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June.  It  is  of  neat  habit,  and  every  shoot 
terminates  with  a  bunch  of  flowers.  There  are 
many  other  varieties  equally  as  attractive.  The 
following  sorts,  named  in  the  order  in  which  they 
flower,  will  be  in  bloom  during  t&e  autumn  and 
winter :  Gracilis,  autumnalis,  hyemalis,  melanthera, 
and  Wilmoreana.  To  flower  during  the  spring  and 
summer,  the  following  will  make  a  useful  selection: 
.I'lmula,  oblata,  Paxtoni,  ventricosa,  magnifica,  jas- 
miniflora  alba,  tricolor  Eppsi,  Cavendishi,  Wilsoni, 
profusa,  end  Parmenteriana. 

The  most  suitable  soil  is  good  dark  brown  peab 
well  beaten  with  a  spade.  For  every  peck  of  peat 
three  half-pints  of  coarse  silver  sand  should  be 
added.  The  soil  must  be  used  when  moderately 
moist.  Clean  pots  and  plenty  of  drainage  are  also 
necessary.  One  large  crock  and  a  few  smaller  ones 
should  be  carefully  placed  in  the  bottom,  and  these 
will  prove  as  efficient  as  double  the  quantity  care- 
lessly thrown  in. 

There  should  be  two  distinct  periods  in  the  year 
for  repotting  the  plants.  Those  that  flower  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  should  be  attended  to  early 
in  April,  and  those  that  bloom  during  the  spring 
and  summer  should  be  shifted  in  September. 
Ericas  do  not  like  to  be  frequently  disturbed  at 
the  roots,  nor  do  they  require  much  pot  room  after 
they  reach  pots  G  inches  in  diameter.  All  but  a  few 
of  the  most  vigorous  growers  can  stand  two  rears 
in  the  same  pot  if  the  drainage  is  kept  right.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  they  do  not  require  very 
large  shifts.  One  size  larger  pot  will  invariably 
suffice  for  the  most  vigorous  plant.  Careful  potting 
is  essential.  The  soil  must  be  worked  down  by  the 
side  of  the  pot  and  rammed  moderately  firm.  Sj^ace 
an  inch  in  depth  should  be  allowed  for  the  water  in 
pots  8  Inches  in  diameter,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 
To  grow  Heaths  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactcry 
manner,  they  require  a  span-roof  house,  where  they 
can  be  provided  with  all  the  conditions  they  require. 
There  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words:  Plenty  of  air, 
plenty  of  light  (except  in  very  hot  weather,  when 
a  thin  shade  on  the  glass  is  useful),  and  only  just 
enough  fire  heat  to  keep  out  frost.  In  mild  weather 
the  ventilators  must  be  freely  opened,  not  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day  only,  but  in 
the  summer  and  early  autumn  months  from  morning 
until  late  in  the  evening.  If  Heaths  are  kept  long 
in  a  confined  air,  mildew  attacks  them  and  causes 
the  foliage  to  drop  off,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
general  health  of  the  plant  is  impaired.  As  I  have 
already  indicated,  the  regulation  of  the  water 
supply  to  the  roots  is  the  most  important  point  in 
the  management.  Owing  to  a  rather  free  use  of 
sand  in  the  soil  the  latter  often  appe.ir.^,  and  is  dry 
just  on  the  top,  while  it  is  sufficiently  moist  below. 
The  smaller  the  pots  are  the  oftener  the  plants  will 
want  water.  With  regard  to  giving  the  plants 
stimulants  in  any  form,  I  do  not  advise  their  use, 
except  by  those  who   thoroughly  understand  what 


they  are  about.  In  incompetent  hands  any  of  the 
concentrated  manures,  if  used  in  excess,  will  do 
great  mischief.  It  is  only  necessary  now  to  say 
that  some  of  the  varieties  will  require  the  assistance 
of  a  few  sticks  and  ties  to  keep  them  in  good  shape, 
but  as  few  sticks  should  be  used  as  possible. 
Cothehione.  J.  C.  C. 


ABUTILONS  IN  BLOOM. 

Of  late  years  a  much  dwarfer  race  of  Abutilons 
has  been  obtained  than  that  which  was  previously 
grown,  and  where  small  structures  have  to  be  kept 
gay  during  the  winter,  plants  of  this  dwarf  section 
are  extremely  useful.  The  readiness  with  which 
they  can  be  increased,  and  the  short  time  they  take 
to  attain  flowering  size,  are  all  points  in  their 
favour.  If  used  for  the  decoration  of  the  dwelling 
house  they  are  apt  to  suffer,  when  they  may  at  once 
be  thrown  away,  and  others  substituted  for  them. 
Apart  from  their  value  for  flowering  in  pots,  the 
more  vigorous  of  the  Abutilons  make  tirst-rate 
pillar  plants,  as  if  liberally  treated  they  quickly 
cover  a  considerable  space,  and  on  that  account  they 
may  be  employed  for  clothing  the  back  wall  of  a 
greenhouse  if  not  too  much  shaded.  When  in  such 
a  position,  and  the  structure  in  which  they  are 
growing  is  kept  at  a  temperature  rather  warmer 
than  that  of  a  greenhouse,  they  may  be  relied 
upon  to  furnish  a  supply  of  cut  bloom  during  the 
winter  months.  Wherever  planted  they  must  be  so 
situated  that  the  syringe  can  be  freely  used,  as  the 
leaves  often  become  infested  with  red  spider,  which, 
if  allowed  to  make  headway,  will  cause  the  greater 
part  of  the  foliage  to  turn  yellow  and  drop.  If 
trained  near  the  roof  this  precaution  is,  during  the 
summer,  additionally  necessary,  as  red  spider  at 
this  season  makes  rapid  headway,  and  is  difficult  to 
eradicate  if  it  once  gets  a  foothold.  For  this 
reason  a  copious  supply  of  water  must  be  given  at 
the  roots,  as  if  properly  drained  it  is  not  easy  to 
overwater  a  vigorous  specimen  of  the  Abutilon. 
Another  way  of  growing  Abutilons  that  are  required 
to  yield  cut  blooms  during  the  winter  is  to  plant 
them  out  in  the  summer  in  a  sunny  spot,  when  they 
will  not  only  flower  outside  as  soon  as  they  are 
established,  "but  if  carefully  lifted  early  in  the 
autumn,  and  after  having  been  potted  kept  close  for 
a  time  until  the  plants  recover,  they  will  in  a  suit- 
able temperature  bloom  throughout  the  winter. 
Besides  propagation  by  means  of  cuttings,  Abu- 
tilons ripen  seeds,  especially  if  the  flowers  are 
artificially  fertilised,  but  cuttings  are  to  be  preferred, 
as  plants  raised  in  this  manner  flower  in  a  small 
state  more  freely  than  seedlings,  which  also  cannot 
be  depended  upon  to  produce  as  good  flowers  as  the 
parent. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  varieties  now  in 
cultivation,  far  more,  indeed,  than  is  required  by 
anyone.  A  list  of  a  few  of  the  best,  as  far  as  they 
have  come  under  my  observation,  would  include, 
with  white  blossoms,  Boule  de  Neige, which  is  either 
in  a  small  state  or  in  a  large  specimen  the  best  of 
its  class,  and  is  the  most  generally  cultivated  of  all 
Abutilons.  As  white  flowers  are  in  so  much  request 
at  all  seasons,  and  this  is,  except  the  centre  cluster 
of  stamens,  pure  in  colour,  the  latter  are  often 
removed,  and  the  edges  of  the  petals  turned  back 
so  as  to  form  an  open  flower,  which  at  a  first 
glance  is  difficult  to  associate  with  the  bell-shaped 
one  of  the  Abutilon.  This  method  of  mutilating 
the  blossoms  may  be  often  seen,  but  it  is  certainly 
not  to  be  commended,  as  so  treated  the  blooms 
altogether  lack  the  grace  and  elegance  of  those 
of  a  natural  shape.  Yellow-flowered  kinds  would 
include  Cloth  of  Gold,  of  a  deep  yellow  tint, 
and  Canary  Bird,  lighter  in  colour.  Among  red 
flowers  mention  may  be  made  of  Emperor,  pur- 
plish crimson;  Royal  Scarlet,  light  red;  Lustrous, 
rich  crimson  ;  Eclipse,  orange-red ;  and  Brilliant,  a 
very  dwarf-growing  kind  with  bright  red  blossoms. 
Flowers  of  a  pink  or  lilac  shade  include  among 
their  number  Anna  Crozy,  rose,  with  a  lilac  shade; 
King  of  Roses,  deep  rose;  and  Silver  Bell,  delicate 
blush-pink.  The  best  purples  are  Purpurea,  deep 
purple,  and  the  Premier,  of  a  lighter  hue.  Among 
thoie  with  striped  flowers  the  most  showy  blossoms 
are  borne  by  a  true  species,  viz.,  A.  venosum,  a  bold, 


vigorous-growing  kind  that  will  soon  mount  up  to 
the  top  of  a  lofty  structure.  The  large  palmate 
leaves  are  very  handsome,  and  the  flowers,  which 
are  profusely  borne  when  the  plant  has  plenty  of 
room  in  which  to  develop  itself,  are  large,  borne  on 
very  long  stalks,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  ground 
colour  thickly  netted  with  crimson. 

There  is  a  garden  variety,  striatum  spleudidum, 
which  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  dwarfest  of  this 
class.  In  this  the  flowers  are  orange-veined  and 
reticulated  with  crimson.  "\'ariegated-leaved  varie- 
ties are  represented  by  Darwini  tessellatum,  a 
variety  of  the  old  brick-red- coloured  Darwini,  in 
which  the  leaves  are  variously  marked  with  cream 
colour  and  different  shades  of  green.  This  is  the 
dwarfest  of  the  greenhouse  Abutilons  with  varie- 
gated leaves,  a  couple  of  taller-growing  kinds  being 
nicvium  marmoratum  and  Thompsoni.  Of  this  last 
there  is  a  double-flowered  form,  but  the  blooms  are 
very  liable  to  drop  when  in  the  bud  state,  and, 
indeed,  when  they  open  they  are  more  lumpy  and 
less  pleasing  than  the  single  flowers.  Of  quite 
a  different  type  is  A,  vexillarium  variegatum,  a 
slender- growing  kind,  with  long  wiry  shoots  and 
a  profusion  of  bright-coloured  blossoms.  The 
flowers  are  purplish,  but  the  golden-coloured  calyx 
from  whence  the  blossoms  partly  protrude  forms 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  inflorescence.  In 
the  typical  form  the  leaves  are  of  a  bright  green 
colour,  but  in  the  variegated  variety  they  are  irregu- 
larly marbled  and  mottled  with  yellow.  This 
Abutilon  is  very  pretty  when  employed  as  a  roof 
plant,  for  the  pendulous  blossoms  are  then  seen  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  It  will  also  survive  most 
winters  around  London  if  trained  to  a  wall  and  pro- 
tected by  a  mat  during  the  most  severe  weather. 
Another  variegated-foliaged  kind  and  one  that  bears 
the  largest  leaves  of  any  is  A.  Sellowianum  marmo- 
ratum. This  has  the  whole  surface  of  the  leaf 
marbled  with  a  creamy  tint,  and  from  its  ample 
foliage  it  forms  a  highly  ornamental  specimen,  but 
to  be  seen  at  its  best  it  requires  more  heat  than  any 
of  the  others  ;  indeed,  it  does  better  in  an  interme- 
diate house  than  in  a  cooler  structure.  The  massive 
heart-shaped  dark  green  leaves  of  A.  insigne,  with 
their  conspicuous  network  of  veins,  are  very  hand- 
some, while  the  large  purplish  blossoms  are  quite 
distinct  from  those  of  any  other  kind.  T. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  OREENHOXISE. 


Philodendron  Andreanum. — Numerous  as 
are  the  members  of  this  genus,  the  present  one  is  both 
distinct  and  beautiful ;  it  is  one  of  the  Messrs.  Veiteh's 
recent  introductions  from  New  Grenada,  and  requires 
the  stove  to  develop  its  beauties.  The  footstalks  are 
stout  and  erect,  and  support  a  large  cordate-lanceolate 
leaf,  which  attains  the  length  of  from  4  feet  to  5  feet, 
and  when  young  is  almost  scarlet,  sufliised  with  brown, 
changing  when  mature  to  bright  velvety  green  colour. 
The  mid-rib  is  pure  white  through  all  its  stages,  and 
adds  much  to  the  general  effect.  It  is  the  hand- 
somest variety  of  the  genus. — W.  H.  G. 

Phrynium  variegatum. — This  is  a  recent  in- 
troduction of  the  Messrs.  A'eitch,  of  Chelsea,  but  its 
native  country  does  not  appear  to  bo  disclosed.  It  is 
ueai-ly  related  to  the  Marantas,  and  its  handsome 
leaves  render  it  a  conspicuous  object  in  a  stove.  The 
footstalks  are  about  a  foot  high,  the  leaf  someOiuolies 
long  and  nearly  4  inches  across;  ground  colour  bright 
light  green,  over  which  is  spread  in  an  extremely  di- 
versified manner  a  variegation  of  creamy  white.  Like 
all  its  congeners,  it  requires  a  liberal  water  supply  to 
its  roots,  and  also  a  moist  atmosphere. — W.  H.  G. 

Erica  melanthera.— This  is  one  of  the  few 
Heaths  iu  flower  at  the  present  time,  aud  thougli  it 
cannot  be  called  showy,  the  pretty  little  pinkish  blos- 
soms with  their  conspicuous  black  anthers  are  by  no 
uieaus  unattractive.  In  other  respects  it  stands  out 
as  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  greenhouse  Heaths  to  strike 
from  cuttings,  and  one  of  the  least  fastidious  in  its 
cultural  requirements.  A  good-sized  specimen,  laden 
with  its  myriads  of  blossoms,  emits  a  peculiar  per- 
fume, which  is  very  pleasing  to  many  people.  An 
established  specimen  will  flower  freely  year  by  year 
without  repottirg. — H.  P. 

Plumbago  rosea. — There  are  few  stove  plants 
that  flower  so  freely  as  this  old  favourite  that 
is  seen  in  all  gardens  where  this  class  is  appreciated. 
At  Wimbledon   House  it  is   grown  exceedingly  well 
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against  the  wall  of  a  stove  and  its  shoots  are  trained 
to  strong  wires.  By  this  means  the  foliage  is  kept 
well  in,  and  the  flowers,  borne  on  lengthy  termi- 
nal spikes,  stand  oat  boldly,  giving  a  briUianoy  of  rose 
colonr  that  few  other  winter  subjects  can  supply. 
The  plants  are  not  grown  in  the  border,  hat  in  pots. 

Dwarf  Poinsettias. — These  are  most  useful  at 
this  season  for  the  plant  house,  and  the  wonder  is  that 
small  specimens  between  1  foot  and  2  feet  high  are 
not  more  often  seen,  as  having  a  sturdy  habit  and 
good  leafage  they  can  be  used  so  well  in  groups.  At 
Wimbledon  House,  Mr.  Ollerhead  has  a  quantity  of 
plants  not  much  more  than  a  foot  in  height,  and  the 
st«insarecutoff  close  to  the  bottom  for  cut  flowers,  as 
when  taken  with  a  good  length  of  stalk,  the  scarlet 
bracts  remain  fresh  for  a  considerable  time.  The  cut- 
tings are  struck  in  August,  an  d  the  plants  grown  on 
in  a  warm  pit,  but  not  kept  in  too  high  a  temperature, 
which  only  pi-omotes  a  weakly,  leggy  growth. 

Scabious  in  pots.  —  The  Scabious  may  be 
readily  grown  in  pots,  though  its  adaptability  for 
this  mode  of  culture  is  not  generally  recognised. 
It  is  during  Christmas  and  the  new  year  that  the 
flowers  are  most  valuable,  as  their  delicate  colour- 
ing and  neat,  full  shape  make  them  invaluable  for 
bouquets  or  any  choice  arrangements.  To  have 
good  bushy  plants,  well  furnished  with  the  light 
green  tender  leafage,  sow  the  seed  at  the  end  of 
spring,  as  is  the  practice  with  Mr.  Roberts  at  Gun- 
nersbury  Park.  Pot  off  the  seedlings  when  neces- 
sary, and  keep  them  in  a  cool  house,  the  last  shift 
being  into  5-inch  pots.  They  are  grown  with  the 
Carnations,  and  the  neat  shapely  plants  give  a 
finish  to  a  group.  In  a  batch  of  seedlings  there 
wiU  be  several  shades  of  colour,  some  pure  white, 
others  various  depths  of  lilac. 


WORK   IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Beret- BEARING  Solanums.  —  Plants  that  are 
raised  from  seed  show  great  differences  as  regards 
the  quantity  of  berries  they  produce.  Of  plants 
raised  from  the  best  selected  seed,  a  limited  number 
usually  bear  a  much  larger  quantity  of  berries  than 
the  remainder.  On  this  account  it  is  advisable  to 
grow  the  stock  from  cuttings  rather  than  depend 
on  seedlings,  selecting  the  freest  fruiting  plants 
from  which  to  take  the  cuttings.  One  of  the  most 
important  matters  in  the  cultivation  of  Solanums  is 
to  get  them  struck  in  good  time,  so  that  the  plants 
will  flower  early.  Those  that  ripened  their  crop  of 
berries  early  in  the  autumn  will  be  the  most  likely 
to  now  furnish  cuttings,  especially  if  the  plants 
have  been  placed  for  a  time  in  a  house  where  a 
little  warmth  has  been  kept  up.  In  this  case 
young  shoots  an  inch  or  two  long  will  have  been 
made,  and  these  will  give  suitable  cuttings.  Strip 
off  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  from  the  cuttings,  and 
put  them,  an  inch  or  two  apart,  in  pots  filled  with 
sand.  Give  a  good  watering  as  soon  as  they  are 
inserted,  and  cover  with  propagating  glasses,  or 
put  them  in  a  frame  where  a  brisk  heat  is  available. 
They  will  root  in  two  or  three  weeks,  when  gradually 
admit  air  for  a  week,  after  which  dispense  with  the 
covering  altogether.  Move  them  singly  as  soon 
as  enough  jpots  have  formed  into  small  pots 
filled  with  fresh-sifted  loam,  to  which  add  a  liberal 
quantity  of  leaf  mould  and  some  sand,  putting  a 
bit  of  Sphagnum,  or  fibrous  turfy  matter,  in  the 
bottom  for  drainage.  For  newly-struck  cuttings  of 
quick-growing  things  like  Solanums,  that  soon 
require  larger  pots,  it  is  better  to  drain  with 
material  of  this  description  than  with  crocks,  as 
when  they  are  again  potted  there  is  no  necessity 
for  disturbing  the  roots  by  removing  the  drain- 
age. After  potting  keep  the  little  plants  for  a 
time  where  they  will  have  a  temperature  similar 
to  that  in  which  they  were  struck  ;  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  grow  pinch  out  the  tops ;  it 
i<  necessary  to  attend  to  this  early,  or  the'  plants 
will  not  make  bushy  specimens.  S.  capsicastrum, 
though  not  so  much  grown  as  the  erect-habited 
variety,  is,  nevertheless,  equally  deserving  of  culti- 
vation, being  much  more  elegant. 

Old  plants  of  Solanums.— Old  plants  shoald 
now  be  cut  close  in,  shortening  them  back  to  within 
()  inches  of  the  bottom,  after  which  give  them  a 
little  heat  to  induce  fresh  growth.  So  treated,  they 
will  flower  and  set  a  crop  of  berries  early  in  spring 


that  will  ripen  before  those  on  plants  raised  from 
cuttings. 

Ardisia  ceenulatA. — This  handsome  berry- 
bearing  plant  is  not  so  much  grown  as  it  used 
to  be,  yet,  taking  into  account  the  effective  appear- 
ance it  has,  it  is  of  great  value.  The  two  forms  of 
this  Ardisia,  which  respectively  bear  red  or  white 
berries,  require  similar  treatment.  Both  are  worth 
growing,  the  colour  of  the  berries  affording  a  pleas- 
ing contrast.  The  plants  are  best  raised  from  seed, 
which  should  be  sown  during  the  present  month. 
Drain  an  ordinary  seed  pan  and  fill  it  with  sifted 
peat,  to  which  add  some  sand.  Press  the  material 
down  a  little,  and  make  the  surface  smooth.  On 
this  sow  the  seeds  an  inch  or  so  apart,  covering  them 
with  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  soil,  and  again 
press  smooth.  Stand  the  pan  in  brisk  heat,  and  the 
seed  will  germinate  in  the  course  of  the  spring. 
When  the  little  plants  are  2  inches  high,  move  them 
singly  into  small  pots  drained  and  filled  with  soil  of 
a  like  description  to  that  in  which  the  seed  was 
sown.  Grow  them  on  in  a  stove  or  intermediate 
temperature,  giving  them  plenty  of  light,  with  a 
little  shade  in  bright  weather.  The  plants  should 
not  be  stopped,  as  they  look  best  when  confined  to 
a  single  stem. 

DiPLADENlAS. — Plants  that  were  cut  in  and  re- 
potted in  autumn  wiU  now  have  made  some  root 
progress ;  consequently  they  will  bear  a  little  more 
water,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  soil  is  much 
drier  before  water  is  given  than  most  plants  require. 
This  is  important,  and  inattention  to  it  is  the  only 
cause  that  I  can  assign  for  so  few  succeeding. 
Amongst  the  large  number  of  Dipladenias  that  I 
grew  during  many  years,  and  that  I  have  seen 
in  the  hands  of  others,  I  never  knew  a  case  of 
death  from  any  other  cause  than  was  traceable 
to  giving  water  before  the  soil  was  dry  enough 
for  the  roots  to  bear  it.  Whether  Dipladenias 
are  required  as  decorative  plants  in  the  stove,  for 
the  production  of  flowers  for  cutting,  or  for  exhibi- 
tion, when  well  grown,  they  stand  unequalled,  espe- 
cially when  the  length  of  time  they  can  be  had  in 
bloom — six  months  out  of  the  twelve — is  taken  into 
account.  The  shoots  will  now  begin  to  grow  more 
freely,  and  will  require  a  little  attention  frequently 
in  training  them  to  the  strings  or  wires  as  the  case 
may  be. 

DiPLADENiA  BOLIVIENBIS.  —  Too  much  can 
scarcely  be  said  in  favour  of  the  flowers  of  this 
Dipladenia  for  using  in  bouquets  or  for  arranging 
in  small  stands.  When  well  managed  it  will  keep 
on  flowering  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  and 
grown  with  sufiicient  heat  the  plant  will  begin  to 
bloom  towards  the  end  of  winter.  This  species  does 
best  when  planted  out,  giving  it  a  good-sized  bed 
and  plenty  of  head  room.  It  will  then  cover  as 
much  space  as  a  Stephanotis ;  where  it  is  the 
intention  to  grow  this  kind  in  the  way  described,  a 
bed  should  now  be  made  ready  for  planting  it  in. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  nothing  should  remain 
undone  to  ensure  the  material  keeping  in  good  con- 
dition ;  G  inches  of  broken  bricks,  shingle,  or  any- 
thing of  a  like  description  that  happens  to  be  avail- 
able should  be  put  in  the  bottom,  and  on  this  place 
a  thin  layer  of  turfy  peat.  The  soil  should  be  good 
brown  fibrous  peat,  chopped  or  pulled  in  pieces  by 
the  hand,  and  not  made  too  fine.  To  this  may  be 
added  about  one-seventh  of  broken  crocks,  sand- 
stone, or  charcoal,  and  some  sand.  The  roots  will 
fill  a  space  4  feet  by  4  feet,  the  soil  of  the  bed  may 
be  10  inches  or  12  inches  thick,  and  it  will  be  well 
to  make  only  one-half  at  first,  adding  the  remainder 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so,  when  the  roots  are 
found  to  have  occupied  the  first  portion.  The 
plant  to  be  turned  out  should  be  of  good  size  and 
with  plenty  of  roots.  In  a  warm  house  the  growth 
will  shortly  begin  to  move  freely,  previous  to  which 
the  planting  out  should  take  place.  The  roots 
ought  to  be  disentangled,  taking  care  not  to  injure 
them,  and  spread  them  out  in  the  new  soil.  Do  not 
give  any  water  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  plant- 
ing, and  only  a  limited  quantity  must  be  used  at 
a  time  until  the  roots  are  running  freely. 

Epiphyllum  truncathm. — More  plants  should 
now  be  put  in  heat,  but  they  should  not  be 
hurried  into  bloom,  or  the  flowers,  which  are  natu- 


rally soft  and  fleshy  in  texture,  wiU  be  of  compara- 
tively little  use  for  cutting,  owing  to  their  very 
quickly  flagging.  The  plants  should  have  an 
abundance  of  light  whilst  the  flowers  are  coming 
on.  Though  these  Epiphyllums  are  usually  grafted 
on  the  Pereskia  stock,  they  nevertheless  do  well  on 
their  own  roots.  In  this  way  the  plants  form  low 
spreading  bashes  suitable  for  growing  in  hanging 
baskets,  and  they  make  beautiful  objects  for  con- 
servatory decoration  when  in  bloom.  If  cuttings, 
consisting  of  good-sized  branching  shoots,  are  now 
put  in,  they  will  soon  strike.  Plants  that  are  out  of 
bloom  will  afford  good  cuttings,  as  the  latter  should 
be  put  in  before  the  young  growth  has  begun  to  move. 
Put  the  cuttings  singly  in  small  pots,  drained  and 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  sand  and  loam, 
or  sand  and  peat;  the  plants  will  grow  in  either. 
Stand  them  in  a  warm  house,  but  do  not  confine 
them  under  propagating  glasses  or  in  frames,  unless 
the  atmosphere  is  so  dry  as  to  cause  them  to  shrivel. 
In  this  case  they  may  be  partially  confined.  Do 
not  give  water  as  long  as  there  is  some  moisture  in 
the  soil,  as  if  too  wet  they  will  decay.  T.  B. 
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GERMAN  FLAGS. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  the  great  purple 

FLAG,  iris  pallida.*) 

The  section  Pogoniris  to  which  the  subject  of 
the  accompanying  coloured  plate  belongs  is  the 
largest  and  most  important  group  of  this  highly 
ornamental  genus.  To  my  mind,  the  Iris  or 
Flag,  as  it  is  now  usually  termed,  is  very  useful 
to  gardeners  for  decoration  both  indoors  and 
out ;  indeed,  there  are  few  genera  in  the  whole 
range  of  hardy  plants  that  play  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  early  summer  garden.  With 
I.  stylosa  (ayn.,  unguiculata),  that  most  delicate 
and  charming  of  all  the  Irises,  they  begin 
blooming  in  the  open  air  in  November,  continu- 
ing with  reticulata  and  its  varieties,  <fec.,  until 
the  great  army  of  Pogon  and  Apogon  come,  and 
continue  to  give  us  pleasure  until  the  summer  is 
well-nigh  over.  To  the  florist,  however,  we  are 
again  and  specially  largely  indebted  for  the  im- 
mense variety  we  have  in  this  genus  to  choose 
from,  not  oiily  with  the  Spanish  and  so-called 
English  kinds,  which  are  almost  legion,  but 
also  with  pallida,  negleota,  variegata,  and  many 
others ;  indeed,  to  such  an  extent  has  hybridisa- 
tion been  developed,  that  the  lines  or  specific 
marks  of  the  botanist  are  every  year  becoming 
less  marked.  The  vast  improvement,  however, 
effected  in  this  way  raises  the  Iris  to  a  high  place 
amongst  the  popular  flowers  of  to-day,  a  position 
they  richly  deserve.  They  are  all  perfectly 
hardy  out  of  doors,  and  now  so  abundant  as  to 
be  within  the  means  of  the  most  humble  ama- 
teur, and  anyone  possessing  a  few  yards  of  gar- 
den ground  may  include  a  selection  which  in 
point  of  beauty,  intricacy  of  markings,  and 
delicacy  of  tint  are  little  inferior  to  many  of 
our  Orchids.  The  cultivation  of  the  Iris,  gene- 
rally speaking,  is  very  easy.  If  there  is  any 
choice  of  soil  to  be  made,  a  sandy  one,  well 
drained  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  should  be 
chosen,  i.e.,  for  the  germanica  section.  The 
soil  can  hardly  be  too  dry,  and  in  proof  of  this, 
I  need  only  mention  that  Irises  are  found  fre- 
quently on  the  Continent  growing  and  flowering 
profusely  on  old  thatched  roofs  and  the  tops  of 
walls.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  roots  of  I.  pallida 
that  had  once  flourished  bravely  on  the  tops  of 
old  walls  in  Asterabad,  Persia.  I  have  also 
seen  the  Flags  throwing  up  vigorous  flower- 
spikes  in  a  very  heavy  soil.    The  German  Irises, 
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too,  are  a  class  of  plants  specially  suited  for  un- 
cultivated spots  in  the  garden,  and  if  planted 
judiciously  in  company  with  other  suitable  sub- 
jects, such  as  Meadow  Sweet,  Bindweed,  &c. ,  a 
very  beautiful  and  simple  picture  is  formed. 
Irises  are  easily  increased  by  division,  though 
they  can  be  raised  in  abundance  from  seeds. 
This  latter  is  a  very  interesting  occupation,  as 
seedlings  vary  in  such  a  remarkable  degree. 
Those  not  mentioned  in  detail  in  the  following 
notes  are  aphylla,  lurida,  hybrida,  <fec. 

Florentine  Flag  (I.  florentina). — This  is  one  of 
the  old  species,  cultiyated  by  Gerard  about  1596, 
and  iigured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  671.  It 
was  called  white  Flower-de-luce,  or  Flower-de-luce 
of  Florence,  by  the  old  writers,  and  is  certainly  one 
of  the  grandest  of  the  white-flowered  Irises.  Its 
large  delicate  flowers,  which  last  a  considerable 
time  for  an  Iris,  mark  it  at  once  as  an  acquisition 
even  in  large  collections.  I  much  doubt  if  there  are 
any  botanical  characters  to  separate  it  from  I.  ger- 
manica,  but  as  a  garden  plant  its  distinct  flowers 
sufficiently  warrant  a  separate  name  where  colour 
is  of  so  much  importance.  The  flowers  are  nearly 
6  inches  deep,  faintly  tinged  with  blue,  the  falls 
veined  with  yellow,  and  green  at  the  base,  with  an 
orange-yellow  beard.  The  leaves  are  broad,  of  a 
rich  dark  green.  A  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
flowering  during  May  and  June.  The  variety  albi- 
cans is  almost  pure  white,  with  the  other  characters 
of  the  above.    Flavescens  is  a  nearly  allied  species. 

The  common  German  Flag  (I.  germanica). — 
This  is  almost  too  common  in  gardens  to  require 
more  than  a  passing  comment,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  plants  that  does  well 
in  the  dull  smoky  London  square.  Even  under  such 
unfavourable  conditions  as  the  above,  this  plant 
thrives  and  flowers  freely  I.  nepalensis  is  a  most 
charming  form  from  India  where  it  is  cultivated, 
and  from  whence  it  was  sent  by  Wallich  under  the 
above  name.  The  flowers  are  from  5  inches  to 
6  inches  long  from  the  tip  of  the  standards  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  falls,  the  former  of  a  rich  dark 
violet-purple,  the  latter  intense  violet,  striped  white 
and  purple  at  the  base,  with  yellow  and  reddish 
markings.  A  most  beautiful  paint  or  colour,  we  are 
told,  is  made  from  the  flowers  by  bruising  them  in  a 
mortar.  It  flowers  during  May  and  June,  and  may 
be  increased  very  quickly.  As  in  the  case  of  I.  pal- 
lida, there  are  several  garden  forms,  few,  however, 
of  which  are  a  great  advance,  unless  it  be  one  called 
De  Bergi,  which  has  intense  violet-purple  (almost 
black)  flowers.  They  flourish  in  ordinary  garden, 
dry  gravelly  soil,  or  sandy  banks,  for  which  they  are 
well  suited,  and  if  attended  to  occasionally  with 
water  give  a  handsome  return.  A  small  selection  of 
the  garden  varieties  will  suflice,  but  if  possible  two 
or  three  of  each  type  should  be  chosen  so  as  to 
ensure  a  better  variety. 

I.  neglectA,  next  to  I.  germanica,  is  amongst 
the  commonest  in  cultivation.  It  is  one  of  the  tall- 
growing  species,  and  it  has  given  rise  to  numerous 
garden  varieties  which  may  be  seen  classed  under 
this  name  in  all  leading  catalogues.  Its  flowers  are, 
however,  small  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  and  rarely 
measure  more  than  2A  inches  across,  though  its 
variable  markings,  &o.,  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the 
collection.  The  standards  are  of  a  pale  blue,  with 
darker  shading,  and  the  much  reflexed  falls  are  of  a 
deep  blue,  veined  with  purplish  red ;  the  crest  or 
beard  is  bright  yellow,  and  very  striking.  Its 
native  country  is  unknown. 

The  great  purple  Flag  (I.  pallida). — Perhaps 
not  even  excepting  I.  aurea,  ochroleuca,  and  others 
of  the  tall-growing  kinds,  this  is  the  most  gigantic 
and  beautiful  Iris  in  general  cultivation.  Its 
large,  pale  mauve  or  purple  flowers  never  fail  to 
attract  admiration,  and  it  does  so  well  on  moist 
soils  that,  though  fairly  common  in  large  collections, 
one  rarely  ever  sees  an  unsightly  specimen.  Another 
feature  of  this  plant  is  the  perfume  of  its  flowers, 
which  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  Elder  flowers 
than  anything  I  can  suggest.  In  a  good  position, 
and  when  really  doing  well,  its  strong  spikes  not 
uncommonly  reach  4  feet  in  height,  each  one  pro- 
ducing in  succession  from  eight  to  twelve  of  its 


large  blossoms,  beginning  early  in  June.  In  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  685,  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  known  in  all  the  nurseries  around  London 
under  the  name  of  Dalmatian  Iris.  It  is  also  called 
pale  Turkey  Iris,  and  must  have  been  one  of  the 
first  in  cultivation,  as  it  was  in  Gerard's  collection 
in  1596,  though  curiously  enough  entirely  overlooked 
by  Linnseus,  or  for  some  reason  not  specifically  men- 
tioned. Clusius  is  said  to  have  received  it  from 
Constantinople.  I.  Ciengalti  has  by  many  been 
erroneously  included  under  this  species,  and  although 
the  two  have  many  points  in  common,  the  former 
never  varies  from  its  sturdy  habit,  narrower  leaves, 
and  smaller  flowers.  It  may  be  that  forms  some- 
what intermediate  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
cross-fertOisation  of  pallida  with  other  nearly  allied 
plants;  but  these  forms  or  hybrids  always  retain 
their  leaves  through  the  winter,  while  I.  Ciengalti 
loses  its  leaves  entirely.  The  most  beautiful  of 
these  hybrid  forms  are  catalogued  under  I.  pallida, 
varying  in  the  depth  of  colour  of  the  flowers,  &o., 
but  all  are  really  charming,  and  almost  indispensable 
for  grouping,  &c.  Sicula,  Tinsei,  australis,  cucuUata, 
MandraliscfB,  Junonia,  &c.,  are  classed  as  botani- 
cal varieties. 

Squalid  or  brown  -  flowehed  Flag  (I. 
squalens),  though  not  so  striking  as  many  of  the 
others,  is  still  useful  as  a  variety,  and  as  it  thrives 
well  in  ordinary  soil,  it  should  certainly  be  found  in 
every  collection  of  Irises.  The  flower-stalks  are 
generally  three-branched,  each  producing  two  or 
three  flowers  ;  the  standards  are  purplish  red  on  the 
upper  part,  and  yellow  near  the  base,  while  the  falls 
are  of  a  deep  violet-purple,  with  a  purple  beard.  It 
is  very  nearly  allied  to 

Sambucina  (the  Elder-scented  Flag),  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  distinct  of  the  group,  so  far 
as  flowers  go.  Parkinson  describes  the  colour  of 
the  standard  as  a  smoky  purplish  or  dirty  pink, 
tinged  with  dull  yellow  towards  the  base ;  whUe 
the  falls  are  purple,  with  deeper  purple  veins, 
and  a  short  yellow  crest  or  beard.  It  grows  from 
2  feet  to  3  feet,  rarely  more.  It  flowers  at  the  end 
of  May  and  June,  and  was  cultivated  by  Miller  in 
1748.    Not  very  far  from  the  above  is  the 

Dingy  Flag  (I.  lurida),  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  (tabs.  669  and  980).  Its  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  April,  somewhat  similar  in  their  markings, 
but  much  brighter  than  the  above.  It  is,  however, 
kept  as  a  distinct  species  by  botanists,  and  the  dis- 
tinct name  gives  us  no  cause  for  complaint.  It  is  a 
native  of  Central  Europe,  and  was  cultivated  by 
PhOip  Miller  in  1758.  Its  flowers  are  totally 
devoid  of  perfume. 

The  variegated  Flag  (I.  variegata). — Another 
charming  old  species  figured  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Botanical  Magazine  (tab.  16),  and  at  that 
time  considered  interior  to  few  in  point  of  beauty. 
It  was  cultivated  by  Gerard  in  1597,  and  called  by 
him  the  variable  Flower-de-luce,  the  latter  name 
being  taken  up  by  Parkinson  in  his  "Paradisus." 
It  rarely  exceeds  more  than  a  foot  in  height,  and  on 
this  account  we  find  it  one  of  the  most  useful 
plants  for  embellishing  the  rockery.  It  is  easily 
accommodated,  flowering  freely  even  in  somewhat 
shady  positions,  and  producing  such  an  abundance 
of  bloom  as  to  doubly  enhance  it  for  this  variety  of 
work.  The  standards  are  about  2  inches  long  and 
proportionately  broad,  of  a  rich  bright  yellow,  dotted 
with  red  towards  the  base ;  the  falls  pale  yellow, 
striped  red,  and  almost  entirely  of  the  latter  colour 
towards  the  tips.  It  flowers  with  us  in  May  and 
June,  and  although  extremely  free,  it  rarely,  if  ever, 
ripens  seed  in  this  country.  Like  most  of  the 
others,  however,  it  can  be  increased  to  almost  any 
extent  by  division  of  .the  rhizomes.  A  native  of 
Eastern  Central  Europe,  and  well  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  garden.  One  of  the  most  distinctive  features 
of  I.  variegata  is  its  dying  down  in  winter,  and  this 
fact  Parkinson,  in  the  above  work,  does  not  fail  to 
notice.  Many  hybrids  have  been  obtained  between 
this  species  and  pallida,  the  best  of  which  are 
named  and  catalogued,  the  majority  of  them,  how- 
ever, having  the  strong  fragrance  of  the  latter 
parent,  though  the  other  features  favour  I.  variegata. 

D.  K. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.  COLEMAN, 

STOCK    r.  SCION. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  a  question  from  a  correspon- 
dent led  me  to  touch  upon  the  selection  of 
suitable  stocks  for  stone  fruit  trees,  Peaches 
especially.  To  the  ordinary  observer  the  wood, 
the  foliage,  and  the  flowers,  large  or  small,  of 
the  Peach  and  Nectarine  are  exactly  alike,  and 
it  is  only  by  their  fruit  that  they  can  be  distin- 
guished ;  and  yet  so  sensitive  are  they,  if  one  may 
use  the  term,  and  so  resentful  withal  after  the 
skilful  manipulator  has  succeeded  in  making 
buds  and  scions  grow,  and  grow  well,  tliat  they 
in  some  cases  positively  refuse  to  produce  full 
or  good  crops  of  fruit  under  the  most  scientific 
management.  In  others,  although  the  two  or 
three  sorts  of  Plums  used  for  stocks  vary  very 
little,  a  mistake  in  the  selection  for  somf>  par- 
ticular variety  of  Peach  results  in  the  failure  of 
every  bud  inserted  ;  whilst  another  variety  will 
produce  cent,  per  cent,  of  maidens  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  this  upon  kindred  stocks  on  the 
same  quarter.  To  the  majority  of  buyers  of 
fruit  trees  these  vagaries  are  unknown,  but  the 
nurseryman  is  well  acquainted  with  the  fact  ; 
and  although  a  clever  propagator  will  convert  roots 
and  leaves,  as  well  as  buds  and  cuttings,  into 
rooted  plants,  some,  I  am  told,  positively  refuse 
to  insert  the  buds  of  certain  varieties  of  Peaches 
upon  certain  sorts  of  stocks,  because  they  know 
they  will  not  suit  them. 

If  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  which  are  so  closely 
allied,  have  their  likes  and  dislikes  in  the  matter 
of  the  two  or  three  sorts  of  stocks  invariably 
used,  how  can  we  expect  Apples  and  Pears  to 
turn  out  satisfactorily  when  any  member  of  the 
Pyrus  family  that  will  grow  from  a  pip  or  cutting 
is  pressed  into  the  propagator's  service  \  If  the 
Englishman  wishes  his  Apples  and  Pears  to 
attain  the  dimensions  of  forest  trees,  he  works 
them  on  the  Crab  or  the  wild  Pear,  and  the 
Frenchman,  on  a  warmer  soil  than  our  own, 
buds  his  Peaches  on  the  Almond  ;  but  what  the 
fruit  grower  wants  is  a  stock  which,  wliilst 
keeping  pace  with  the  scion  at  the  junction  and 
producing  a  clean,  fertile  growth,  will  give  the 
first  size  and  the  highest  quality  to  the  fruit. 
From  the  Quince  and  the  Paradise  we  obtain 
our  largest  Pears  and  Apples,  up  to  the  full 
standard  in  point  of  quality  ;  but,  this  said,  the 
result  which  follows  the  use  of  seedling  stocks 
must  be  pronounced  a  mere  bagatelle.  Before 
we  can  have  trees  we  must  have  stocks,  and 
when  it  is  known  that  well-ripened  Apple  pips 
grow  as  freely  as  Peas,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
seeds  from  the  commonest  Apples  and  Pears  go 
to  the  production  of  nearly  all  the  free  stocks 
which  in  due  time  find  their  way  into  our 
orchards.  This  being  so,  with  proof  positive 
before  me  that  a  good  variety  of  stock  exerts  an 
improving  influence  on  the  fruit,  I  would 
strongly  urge  all  raisers  of  stocks  for  Apples  and 
Pears  to  reduce  their  haphazard  mode  to  a 
system.  There  is  hardly  a  garden  in  the 
country  which  does  not  produce  some  parti- 
cular kind  of  Apple  or  Pear  in  perfection ; 
in  many  they  may  be  counted  by  the  dozen  ; 
and  what,  I  should  like  to  know,  would  be 
easier  than  saving  the  seeds  of  the  best  sorts 
for  nursery  purposes  l  Take,  for  instance,  the 
old,  hardy,  and  excellent  Apples,  Normanton 
Wonder,  or  Mere  de  Menage,  as  the  seed-pa- 
rents of  stocks  for  culinary  Apples  ;  the  hardiest 
and  best  of  the  Pearniains,  including  Claygate, 
for  dessert  sorts,  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  a 
great  improvement  in  size,  colour,  and  quality 
would  be  perceptible  in  the  first  geiieration. 
Already  we  have  made  considerable  progress, 
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not  only  in  the  management  of  our  Apple  and 
Pear  trees,  but  also  in  weeding  out  inferior 
sorts  ;  but  until  we  give  up  going  to  the  cider 
mill  for  our  main  stock  of  pips,  the  fruit  from  a 
number  of  trees  of  any  one  kind  worked  upon 
chance  stocks  will  vary  in  many  ways,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  in  quality. 

Seedlings. — The  pips  of  Apples  and  Pears,  1 
have  just  observed,  germinate  very  freely,  and, 
treated  as  the  rosarian  treats  the  Brier,  the 
seedling  are  fit  for  working  in  about  three  years. 
These,  then,  should  be  sown  annually  either  in 
pots,  boxes,  cold  frames,  or  on  raised  beds  in 
the  open  air.  The  experimentalist  who  wishes 
to  give  this  method  a  trial  on  a  small  scale 
might  cast  the  decaying  fruit,  together  with  the 
cores  from  the  kitchen,  into  separate  receptacles 
handy  to  his  fruit  room,  and  he  might  even  go 
the  length  of  keeping  his  stocks  under  name  or 
number,  whilst  the  grower  on  an  extensive 
scale,  to  whom  time  is  money,  might  throw 
them  into  sections  only.  When  the  pot  system 
of  raising  seedlings  is  adopted,  say  of  Blenheim 
Orange,  King  of  the  Pippins,  &c. ,  the  best  time 
to  sow  is  as  soon  as  the  season  of  the  particular 
varieties  is  over  and  the  seeds  have  been 
washed  out.  This,  however,  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  open  air  would  hardly  answer,  as  mice  and 
rats  have  a  peculiar  liking  for  the  tannin  con- 
tained in  the  pips  ;  therefore  they  should  be 
preserved  in  dry  sand  and  sown  broadcast  on 
beds  in  March  or  April.  If  they  make  fair 
progress,  the  seedlings  wdl  be  fit  for  planting  out 
early  in  the  following  autumn,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  second  they  should  be  taken  up,  sized, 
and  again  transplanted.  By  this  means  the 
best  would  always  be  kept  to  the  front,  whilst 
the  inferior  miglit  come  on  for  succession  or  be 
destroyed. 

Pear  Easter  Beurre. — Some  excellent  Easter 
Beurre  Pears  have  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  J.  Crook,  of 
Fariiborough  Grange.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  is  one  of  the  best  Pears  in  the  world,  but  we  will  not 
let  it  into  our  list  of  standard  sorts,  because  it  does 
not  ripen  well  generally  in  England,  and  even  those 
that  Mr.  Crook  kindly  sends  us  have  not  the  flavour  of 
those  ripened  in  France. 

Mr.  Garcia  informs  us  that  very  fine  sam- 
ples of  Easter  Beurre  Pears  have  lately  come  to 
our  market  from  California— lA  lbs.  each  in  weight 
and  perfectly  grown.  What  is  the  use  of  English 
gardeners  trying  to  grow  Easter  Beurre  in  the 
face  of  cultivation  like  this?  That  a  Pear  is  first- 
rate  in  France  or  America  is  no  proof  that  it  will 
grow  and  ripen  in  our  climate.  The  enormous 
number  of  Pears  raised  by  the  French  and  Belgians 
are  only  worth  growing  to  find  out  which  of  them 
come  to  perfect  condition  in  our  country— like 
Doyenne  du  Cornice.  What  we  want  is  to  find 
Pears  perfect  here.  Easter  Beurre  may  be  grown 
in  England  sometimes,  but  seldom  good.  So  of  the 
true  Duchess,  which  comes  from  the  west  of  France 
in  such  fine  quality. 

Apple  Cornish  Gilliflower.  —  According  to 
what  one  reads,  the  character  of  tliis  Apple  must 
vary  a  good  deal  in  different  places.  With  us  in 
Somerset  the  cropping  qualities  are  all  that  could 
be  desired  when  the  tree  is  grown  in  the  form  of  a 
bush,  as  it  bears  both  regularly  and  well,  but  it  is 
only  second-rate  in  quality,  the  flesh  being  too  firm. 
Whether  it  is  owing  to  onr  strong  soil,  or  not,  I  can- 
not say,  but  the  flavour  is  never  first-rate,  even  when 
the  fruits  are  kept  until  the  beginning  of  April.  The 
longer  it  is  kept  the  better  flavoured  it  is,  bat  of 
late  years  we  have  used  it  as  a  cooking  Apple. — 
J.  c  c 

Pear  Winter  Nelis  in  Scotland.— Thi^  is 
our  best  and  most  constant  bearing  winter  Pear, 
and  for  quality  is  preferred  to  any  other  varietv  at 
this  season.  I  enclose  a  few  fruits,  that  you  may 
compare  the  flavour  with  those  received  frorii 
the  more  fouthern  parts  of  the  country.  The  tree 
from  which  these  were  gathered  is  against  a  south- 
east wall,  and  is  grafted   upon  the  strong  growing 


Beuri(5  d'Amanlis.  This  was  done  to  infuse  greater 
vigour  and  to  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  done  either,  as  the  branches 
and  spurs  have  the  same  weakly  appearance,  and 
the  fruit  buds  are  produced  as  abundantly  as  when 
single  grafted. — James  Day,  Gallon  ay  House,  tiar- 
liesinn,  A'.B. 

If  this  Pear  will  not  grow  with  Mr.  Douglas, 

it  grows  uncommonly  well  with  Mr.  Crook,  of  Farn- 
borough  ;  but  how  do  we  know  when  we  are  told 
that  a  Pear  does  not  do  in  a  particular  district  that 
it  has  had  a  fair  trial  7  It  is  well  known  that  some 
Pears  will  not  grow  on  the  Qaince  stock,  and  there 
is  no  fruit  known,  perhaps,  on  which  soils  have  such 
an  influence.  A  Pear  of  the  highest  quality  in  our 
country,  like  Winter  Nelis,  should  not  be  given  up 
because  it  does  not  do  on  any  particular  stock.  It 
ought  to  be  tried  in  different  ways.  When  we  have 
established  the  fact  that  a  Pear  will  ripen  over  a 
large  area  in  England  it  is  a  very  important  consi- 
deration. A  great  many  of  the  finest  Pears  known 
will  not  do  this,  and,  therefore,  we  may  be  sure  we 
can  give  them  up  for  the  most  part — like  Duchesse 
d'AngouIeme  and  Easter  Beurre. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  SHANKING  IN  GRAPES. 
This  disease  has  long  been  a  source  of  agitation  to 
many  minds.  It  is  not  found  among  Grapes  grown 
in  the  open  air,  and  this  circumstance  narrows  the 
question  somewhat,  as  it  proves  that  the  cause 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  management  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  vinery,  or  in  the  border  containing 
the  roots.  Shanking  is  owing  to  unripe  wood,  says 
one  cultivator  ;  it  is  caused  by  having  the  roots  in 
a  sour,  pasty  soil,  says  another  ;  it  is  due  to  over- 
cropping, says  a  third;  you  do  not  give  sufficient 
nourishment,  cries  a  fourth  ;  you  pinch  the  growth 
of  your  Vines  too  much;  extension  is  the  only 
rational  course  to  pursue,  shouts  a  fifth  ;  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  Vine 
culture.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  all 
the  causes  given  above  may  have  something  to  do 
with  special  cases  of  shanking.  We  know  that  un- 
ripe wood  is  indirectly  a  cause  of  shanking,  but  in 
tracing  things  to  their  source,  we  naturally  ask  the 
question,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  wood  not  ripen- 
ing ?  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  we  might  safely 
assign  it  to  the  roots  being  in  a  cold,  pasty  border. 
But  the  question  may  be  asked,  why  should  Vine 
borders  be  pasty  and  sour?  And  if  truthful,  the 
answer  would  probably  be,  over  manuring.  A  plot 
of  land  with  its  surface  constantly  sealed  up  all  the 
year  round  with  a  heavy  coat  of  manure  must  in 
the  nature  of  things  get  sour  in  the  course  of  time, 
no  matter  how  well  drained  ;  and  therefore,  I  should 
say,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  shanking  is  the 
heavily-manured  border.  This  is  often  the  be- 
ginning. First,  there  is  the  gross,  unripe  wood, 
with  the  large,  long-stalked  loose  bunches,  and 
then  the  next  season  or  the  one  after  shanking  sets 
in,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to  lift  out  the  roots,  re- 
move all  the  sour,  pasty  soil,  make  a  new  border  of 
fresh  open  soil,  and  profit  by  the  lesson  taught. 
Close  pinching  in  summer  by  lowering  the  vitality  of 
the  Vines  may,  in  some  instances,  be  an  indirect 
cause  of  shanking,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  met 
with  cases  where  dryness  at  the  root  had  led  to  the 
footstalks  of  the  berries  giving  way  at  the  critical 
moment.  Shanking  always  appears  just  when 
stoning  is  about  finished  and  the  Grapes  commence 
their  last  swelling.  A  close  observer  can  detect  a 
limpness  in  the  footstalks  of  the  berries  of  those 
Grapes  which  are  failing  in  their  work,  and  the 
berries  will  be  found  soft  and  flabby  when  touched. 
At  this  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  crop  there  is  a 
heavy  demand  made  upon  the  roots,  and  if  these 
are  in  a  border  which  is  too  dry,  or  it  the  energies 
of  the  roots  are  crippled  through  being  surrounded 
by  a  medium  that  is  too  cold  and  wet  for  healthy 
action,  the  result  will  be  pretty  much  the  same,  and 
a  failure  to  supply  proper  nourishment  to  the  bunches 
leads  to  a  shrivelling  up  of  the  ducts  or  channels; 
and  although  the  berries  may  hang  on  the  bunch, 
they  never  colour  or  flavour  properly.  In  some 
cases,  if  notired  in  time,  a  dressing  of  lime  may 
avert  the  evil,  and  in  the  case  of  Vines  which  are  be- 
ing overfed,  the  initiated  may  read  in  the  gross  wood 


and  flabby  foliage  what  is  going  on,  and  should  take 
steps  to  correct  the  evils  whilst  there  is  yet  time 
before  the  full  mischief  has  been  done.  When 
shanking  is  caused  by  poverty,  it  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  stop  it.  I  remember  a  case  of  a  range 
of  vineries  some  years  ago  where  the  situation  was 
high  and  dry  on  a  gravel  subsoil.  The  Vines  made 
splendid  wood,  showed  good  bunches,  but  always 
shanked.  The  gardener  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Vines  lacked  nourishment,  and  he  gave 
theiu  liquid  manure  made  from  guano  and  various 
artificials,  and  mulched  in  summer,  and  the  shank- 
ing gradually  disappeared.  But  this  treatment 
would  have  no  beneficial  effect  upon  Mnes  in  a  sour, 
over-manured  border.  The  remedy  in  this  case 
must  be  a  removal  of  the  sour  soil  and  replacing  it 
with  better  stuff,  enriching  it  with  bone-meal  and 
artificial  manure,  and  helping  its  porosity  with  lime 
rubbish  and  crushed  charcoal.  Wood  ashes  or  the 
bottom  of  the  heaps  where  charcoal  has  been  burned 
have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  Vines,  and  tend  to 
correct  any  undue  acidity  of  the  materials  compos- 
ing the  border.  E.  H. 


NOTES   ON   LATE   PEARS. 

Winter  Nelis. — With  reference  to  the  length  of 
time  this  Pear  keeps,  I  find  that  it  and  Glou  Morceau 
are  alike.  This  season  I  had  good  ri]ie  fruit  at 
the  end  of  November,  and  still  have  it  in  prime  con- 
dition. If  I  were  only  allowed  to  grow  one  kind  I 
should  select  this  one.  I  am  not  s)  leaking  of  ap- 
pearance or  size,  as  I  think  that,  whatever  is  grown, 
flavour  should  be  the  first  consideration.  I  have 
never  known  this  Pear,  wherever  grown,  to  be  of  bad 
flavour.  I  know  a  large  garden  not  far  from  here 
where  many  sorts  are  grown,  and  out  of  a  very 
few  good  enough  to  send  to  the  proiirietoi's  table  the 
above  kind  is  always  of  first-rate  quality.  I  grow 
it  here  on  south  and  east  walls.  On  the  south  wall 
the  fruits  are  the  clearest  and  come  into  use  first, 
while  those  on  the  east  wall  are  larger  and  greener, 
and  I  can  perceive  no  difference  in  flavour. 

We  have  an  old  tree  that  has  been  yilanted  many 
years  on  a  north  aspect,  but  never  fruited  satisfac- 
torily, until  about  six  years  ago  I  trained  the  shoots 
over  the  top  of  the  wall  on  to  the  south  side,  where, 
although  quiteexposed,  these  shoots  have  never  failed 
to  produce  good  crops  of  fruit.  Grown  as  a  bush, 
I  find  that  Winter  Nelis  is  not  satisfactory.  Al- 
though generally  a  small  Pear,  yet  when  the  trees 
are  in  good  condition  and  well  thinned  the  fruits 
come  of  a  good  average  size.  Everyone  who  has 
room  enough  to  grow  a  Pear  on  a  wall  should  have  a 
tree  of  this  grand  kind. 

The  variety  Prince  Consort  grown  as  a  cordon  on  a 
south  wall  is  only  second-rate.  Beune  d'Aremberg 
grown  in  the  same  way  I  also  find  only  of  second 
quality.  Ne  Plus  Meuris  grown  as  an  espalier  comes 
of  good  size,  but  the  fruit  has  the  fault  of  dropping 
off  the  trees  before  the  proper  time,  and  in  conse- 
quence is  only  fit  for  stewing.  I  have  tried  various 
methods  to  prevent  this  dropping,  but  have  never 
succeeded  as  I  should  wish.  This  season  I  frequently 
watered  the  trees  during  the  summer,  and  in  this 
way  was  able  to  keep  the  fruit  on  much  longer.  The 
result  of  this  treatment  has  been  that  some  of  the 
fruit  which  hung  the  longest  have  ripened  and  are 
of  good  flavour.  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  reader  will 
tell  me  the  cause  of  this,  as  it  is  very  annoying  to 
lose  a  crop  in  this  way. 

Zephirin  Gregoire  as  a  bush  is  here  disappointing, 
although  I  have  found  it  to  do  well  as  a  bush  in  the 
cold  part  of  Norfolk.  Josephine  de  Malines  grown 
here  as  a  bush  is  good  and  very  free-bearing  ;  on  a 
south  wall  it  is  of  poor  flavour.  The  tree  is  of 
straggling  habit;  the  fruit,  of  average  size,  is  of 
good  flavour,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  Winter  Nelis. 
In  remains  in  use  from  December  to  the  end  of 
February. 

Nouvellc  Fulvie  grown  as  a  bush  attains  a  good 
size,  and  the  tree  grows  well.  The  fruit  is  not  good 
enough  to  be  classed  in  the  front  rank,  as  it  is  apt 
to  decay  at  the  core.  I  think  it  would  be  good  on 
a  wall,  and  I  intend  trying  it  in  that  way. 

Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  growing  on  a  west  wall,  is 
large  and  clear  in  the  skin,  while  on  an  east  wall  it 
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is  not  so  large,  bat  in  neither  aspect  is  the  flavour 
good.  ■\\'e  have  three  bush  trees,  and  when  grown 
in  this  manner  the  fruits  are  rough-looking  and 
much  smaller  than  those  from  wall  trees.  They  are 
often  apt  to  craek,  but  however  small  they  may  be 
the  flavour  is  always  good.  The  tree  is  a  good 
bearer,  and  the  fruits  keep  a  long  time  after  being 
ripe.  I  have  kept  good  fruits  of  it  as  late  as  the 
end  of  March.  My  late  employer  would  often  come 
into  the  fruit  room  and  ask  me  to  let  him  have  the 
fruit  off  bush  trees  in  preference  to  those  from  the 
walls,  remarking  that  he  valued  fruit  for  its  flavour, 
and  not  for  its  looks. 

Of  Easter  Beurre,  we  have  never  been  able  to 
ripen  fruit  until  this  season.  This  year  it  promises 
to  be  of  good  flavour.  This  is  a  very  good  Pear 
when  it  ripens  well.  It  does  well  at  Frimley  Park 
(about  a  mile  from  here)  on  a  south  wall.  This 
Pear  used  to  be  good  in  a  large  garden  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sherborne.  I  have  samples  before 
me  from  Worcestershire  and  Dorsetshire,  but  none 
are  so  good  as  those  from  Frimley  Park. 

Beurre  Ranee  on  west  wall  here  is  seldom  good 
enough  to  send  to  table.  It  is  large  in  size,  grows 
well,  but  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  During  the  last 
two  seasons  I  put  the  fruits  about  Christmas-time 
in  a  warm  place,  the  temperature  of  which  ranges 
from  50°  to  55°,  and  many  of  them  ripened  sufliciently 
to  be  fit  for  table.  I  have  never  found  this  Pear 
good,  except  when  living  at  Venn  Hall,  Sherborne, 
some  twenty  years  ago.  It  was  growing  on  an  east 
wall.  The  fruit  was  allowed  to  hang  as  long  as 
possible  on  the  tree,  and  was  then  l^ken  into  a 
warm  fruit  room,  where  it  ripened  and  was  highly 
appreciated  during  February  and  March.  If  this 
Pear  could  be  depended  on  to  ripen  well  it  would  be 
most  valuable. 

Of  Beurre  de  Jonghe,  I  have  a  cordon  tree  from 
which  I  have  gathered  during  the  last  two  seasons 
a  few  fruits  which  ripened  and  proved  of  good 
flavour.  It  also  promises  this  year  to  be  of  good 
quality. 

Olivier  de  Serres  I  have  placed  last  on  my  list  of 
Fears,  but  by  no  means  least.  As  a  very  late  Pear, 
that  is,  February  and  March,  this,  as  far  as  my 
observations  goes,  is  the  very  best,  and  if  I  were 
asked  which  late  Pear  I  should  plant  I  should  select 
this  one.  I  have  fruited  it  during  the  last  seven 
years,  and  each  year  it  has  produced  good  fruit, 
and  during  that  time  it  has  never  been  of  inferior 
quality.  It  ripens  gradually  and  keeps  a  long 
time  when  ripe.  It  is  below  medium  size,  of 
roundish  shape,  skin  greenish  yellow,  very  russetty, 
the  flesh  juicy  and  melting  and  sweet.  I  never 
remove  it  from  the  cold  room,  and  it  always  ripens 
perfectly.  Here  the  growth  is  rather  weak.  I  have 
several  other  late  kinds  here  on  trial,  but  not  having 
proved  them,  I  cannot  speak  as  to  their  qualities. 

The  twelve  sorts  which  I  consider  the  best  after 
eleven  seasons'  experience,  selected  from  fifty  sorts, 
are  Jargonelle,  Bon  Chretien,  Mme.  Trey  ve,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Fondarite  d'Automne,  Marie 
Louise,  Emile  d'Heyst,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Winter 
Nells,  Glou  Morceau,  Josephine  de  Malines,  and 
Olivier  de  Serres.  If  more  good  and  desirable  kinds 
are  desired  the  following  may  be  added:  Beurre 
Superfln,  Beurre  de  Jonghe,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen, 
Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Beurrg  Diel,  and  Conseiller  de 
la  Cour.  John  Crook. 


SHORT  N0TM8.— FRUIT. 


Best  six  Pears. — Mr.  Garcia  selects  as  the  best 
six  home-grown  Pears  the  Jargonelle,  William,  Marie 
Louise,  CalebassG  (or  Doyenne  du  Comice),  Glou 
Morceau,  and  Beurre  Ranoe.  He  sent  us  some  Beurre 
Ranee,  aud  very  gritty  and  bad  they  were ! 

Apple  Blenheim  Orange.  —  The  Rev.  R. 
Hooper,  vicar  of  Upton,  has  sent  us  a  very  fiue,  highly 
coloured  example  of  this  Apple,  grown  by  Mr.  B.  Nade, 
Thorpe  Farm,  Aston  Upthorpe,  and  says  that  it  was 
by  no  means  the  largest  grown  this  year. 

Pear  Olivier  de  Serres,  which  also  comes  from 
Mr.  Crook,  is  not,  according  to  those  who  judge  of 
flavour  by  appearance,  a  very  bright  specimen — stony- 
lookiug  aud  brown,  with  a  curious  deep  depression ;  but 


it  really  has  something  in  it  in  the  way  of  flavour,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  how  our  readers  generally 
tuid  it. 

Apple  Claygate  Pearmain  in  Scotland. — 

Id  reply  to  your  note  a  short  time  ago  respecting  the 
above,  I  send  a  few  specimens  that  were  grown  upon  a 
pyramid  tree,  hut  owing  to  the  drought,  they  are  rather 
smaller  this  year  than  usual.  It  ripeus  here  about  the 
end  of  January,  aud  forms  a  good  succession  to  Cox's 
Orange  and  Ribston  Pippins.  The  tree  does  best  in 
the  bush  form,  as  the  spreading  nature  of  the  branches 
jjrevents  it  making  a  good  pyramid. — J.  Day,  Galloway 
House,  Garliesion,  N.B. 


SMALL  APPLE  TREES  IN  GARDENS. 

One  can  but  deplore  the  almost  entire  absence 
in  many  cottage  and  villa  gardens  of  small  and 
useful  Apple  trees.  The  cottager  might  reasonably 
enough  plead  that  he  is  too  poor  to  buy,  and  the 
owner — who  too  often  exacts  exorbitantground -rents 
and  draws  from  a  few  acres  of  house  property  a  very 
heavy  sum  per  acre,  and  who  docs  little  or  nothing  to 
improve  it— regards  it  as  no  concern  of  his.  Small 
bush  Apple  trees  are  well  adapted  for  gardens  of 
small  space,  especially  those  belonging  to  cottagers 
and  the  artisan  class.  Trees  of  this  character,  if 
worked  upon  the  French  Paradise  stock,  do  not 
take  up  much  room  and  quickly  bear  fruit. 
If  the  best  cropping  sorts  of  good  quality  are 
planted,  such  trees  speedily  become  remunerative. 
They  are  easily  managed  by  thinning  out  the 
branches  when  they  become  too  crowded,  and  doing 
such  pruning  as  might  be  necessary  during  the 
winter,  but  sorts  that  bear  freely  yearly  do  to  a 
considerable  extent  regulate  their  own  growth. 
Some  little  pinching  back  is  occasionally  necessary 
during  the  summer,  but  care  is  necessary  that  the 
shoots  be  not  pinched  too  closely  back,  or  they  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  mass  of  unripened  young 
wood  unfit  to  bear  fruit.  Should  a  tree  become 
too  gross  in  its  growth,  one  of  the  best  things  to  do 
is  to  take  it  up  in  the  autumn  and  replant  it,  and 
the  act  of  doing  this  will  be  pretty  certain  to  throw 
it  into  bearing.  The  act  of  lifting  in  this  way  is  an 
easy  matter  in  the  case  of  trees  on  the  French 
Paradise  stock,  as  they  put  forth  roots  near  the 
surface,  and,  like  the  Quince,  form  masses  of  fibrous 
roots  through  being  occasionally  lifted.  Apple 
culture  on  these  dwarf  bushes  can  be  made  very 
interesting  to  amateurs  and  cottagers,  and  becomes 
a  great  source  of  pleasure  and  recreation. 

In  cases  where  gardens  and  trees  alike  are  small,  a 
commencement  might  be  made  by  planting  trees 
only  IS  inches  apart,  and  when  they  begin  to  touch 
each  other  each  alternate  one  can  be  taken  out  and 
replanted  elsewhere.  I  remember  Mr.  John  Scott, 
nurseryman,  Crewkerne,  once  saying  that  in  IsiJS 
he  had  as  many  as  1000  trees  of  this  type  of  various 
sorts,  many  of  them  bearing  six  to  twelve  Apples, 
the  trees  being  close  together,  and  most  of  them 
from  1  foot  to  li  feet  in  height.  Mr.  Scott  said 
that  all  the  large  Apples  which  are  generally 
strong  growers  and  slow  bearers,  when  grafted  on 
the  French  Paradise  stock  bear  abundantly  in  two 
or  three  years,  and  produce  fine  handsome  fruit, 
better  flavoured  than  when  the  trees  are  on  the  Crab 
or  Doucin  stock.  Why,  the  very  act  of  bearing  is, 
in  the  case  of  these  small  trees,  Nature's  own  method 
of  pruning,  and  when  they  bear  good  crops  they 
make  but  comparatively  little  growth. 

The  management  of  these  trees  is  very  easy  and 
simple ;  that  is,  if  any  of  them  should  show  an 
inclination  to  grow  too  luxuriantly,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  merely  to  lift  them  out  of  the  ground, 
tread  the  soil  down  firmly,  place  the  tree  on  the 
spot,  spread  out  the  fibrous  roots  carefully,  and 
cover  them  with  a  few  inches  of  soil,  thus  raising 
the  tree  on  a  kind  of  little  mound.  The  roots  will 
thus  work  near  the  surface,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  wood  will  be  well  ripened  and  a  fruitful  tree 
formed.  Little  pruning  is  necessary  ;  a  few  over- 
luxuriant  shoots  pinched  back  slightly  once  in 
summer,  and  a  neat  and  thin  regulation  of  the 
branches  in  autumn  and  winter  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. Too  much  summer  pruning  should  be 
avoided  for  the  reason  already  named,  and  also 
because  the  trees  are  in  danger  of  becoming  too 


scrubby,  stunted,  and  ugly.  A  generous  treatment 
should  be  followed,  not  too  much  pinching  or  prun- 
ing, and  the  trees  should  not  be  cropped  too  heavily, 
so  as  to  exhaust  unduly  their  energies. 

And  as  it  might  be  asked,  What  are  the  best 
varieties  of  Apples  for  growing  in  this  way  ?  I  would 
reply,  generally  endeavour  to  secure  such  sorts  as 
are  suitable  for  the  district  in  which  the  cultivator 
resides.  A  well-known  gardener  or  nurseryman  of 
the  locality  would  be  in  a  position  to  give  a  reply  to 
such  an  inquiry.  R.  D. 


HARDY   FRUIT  :    "  OUR   OWN 
SELECTION." 

Writing  lately  to  a  friend  who  was  anxiou.s  to 
make  a  sure  choice  of  Apples  to  plant,  we 
named  half-a-dozen  of  those  we  had  reason  to 
think,  beyond  all  doubt,  first  iu  merit.  Our 
friend  sent  it  to  a  nurseryman  reputedly  strong 
in  fruit  trees,  and  had  a  reply  stating  that  most 
of  the  kinds  named  were  not  iu  stock.  The 
writer  added,  however. 

We  could  really  do  niitch  hetfer  for  yon  if  you  ivoitld 
leave  it  to  our  selection. 

We  believe  that  a  main  cause  of  the  state  of  our 
fruit  gardens  is  owing  to  the  leaving  them  to  the 
nurserymen's  own  selection.  Their  business  is 
to  get  rid  of  their  stock  ;  but  their  bu3ines.s 
should  never  be  to  stock  a  garden.  We  know 
many  nurserymen  abo\e  all  suspicion  of  dis- 
honourable business  of  any  kind — many  whose 
knowledge  of  fruits  is  very  precious  ;  but  the 
nurseryman's  work  should  be  the  growth  of  his 
stock.  Frtiit-growing  nurseries  are  usually 
stocked  with  many  kinds  of  our  hardy  fruits, 
and  the  temptation  to  get  rid  of  those  that 
remain  on  hand  is  great.  Therefore,  we  say, 
never  trust  a  grower  of  young  trees  to  select  for 
you,  though  bis  experience  of  how  varitties  do 
in  his  own  district  may  be  useful.  The  public 
are  to  blame  for  causing  nurserymen  to  issue 
"  fat  "  catalogues,  and  to  grow  a  hundred  kinds 
where  they  ought  to  have  a  well-grown  stock  of 
twenty-five.  If  the  public  ordered  only  kinds 
they  knew  to  be  worth  eating  when  they  Lad 
them,  they  would  teach  a  valuable  lesson  to  the 
trade.  And  they  would  help  it  too,  for  the 
trouble  of  growing  and  naming  accurately  a 
large  number  of  varieties  prevents  full  attention 
being  given  to  getting  healthy  stocks  of  first- 
rate  essential  kinds.  Above  all  things  they 
should,  in  ordering  standard  kinds,  resent  any 
attempts  to  send  others  inste.id,  with  or  without 
permission  ;  also  trees  or  plants  thrown  in  to 
"compensate  for  carriage  1 ''  and  insist  on  all 
trees  being  true  to  thtir  kinds.  If  people 
waste  their  ground  with  useless  trees  it  should 
not  be  through  the  nurseryman's  advice.  The 
grower  for  private  use  or  for  the  markets  should 
have  his  own  way  iu  that,  as  his  responsi- 
bility is  serious.  Many  crops  want  but  a  few 
months  for  their  perfecting;  with  poor  kinds 
of  fruit  trees  we  lose  many  years. — Field. 


'Vine  borders  in  autumn.  —  Experienced 
growers  always  see  that  their  Xine  borders,  particu- 
larly where  the  Grapes  are  hanging,  are  in  a 
thoroughly  moist  condition  before  the  winter  is  far 
advanced.  Others  sometimes  allow  their  borders  to 
become  dry  enough  in  autumn  to  cause  the  fruit  to 
shrivel  before  mid-winter.  This  will  be  liable  to 
occur  this  season,  as  many  Vines  did  not  receive 
suflicient  water  last  summer,  and  the  borders  have 
become  so  dry  throughout  that  it  will  take  some 
perseverance  in  watering  to  get  them  thoroughly 
moistened  again.  It  is  a  difticult  matter  to  do  any 
harm  in  a  vinery  by  watering  the  border  in  good 
weather,  so  long  as  the  ventilators  can  be  freely 
opened;  but  as  the  days  shorten,  and  ventilation 
becomes  limited,  watering  the  border  must  be  done 
with  more  care.  The  operation  cannot  be  per- 
formed in  a  close  atmosphere  without  causing  a 
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great  deal  of  moisture  to  rise  and  cling  to  the  Grapes, 
and  this  causes  many  of  them  to  decay.  October  is 
a  bad  month  for  this,  and  all  Vine  growers  would 
do  well  to  see  that  their  borders  are  thoroughly 
■watered  before  then.  By  a  thorough  watering,  I 
mean  more  than  a  mere  sprinkling  on  the  surface, 
as,  where  the  borders  have  become  dry,  it  will  take 
more  than  one  or  two  waterings  to  soak  them,  and 
before  this  is  fully  accomplished  they  may  have  to 
be  watered  half  a  dozen  times.  When  I  water  a 
very  dry  border,  I  give  a  good  quantity  to  it  in  the 
morning,  and  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  this  is  re- 
peated day  after  day  until  it  has  been  soaked.  If 
a  border  is  done  in  this  way  during  September,  or 
in  fine  weather  in  October,  it  may  not  require  more 
water  all  the  winter,  as  the  leaves  will  begin  to  fall  I 
off,  and  there  will  be  no  great  call  for  moisture  by 
the  A'ine.  The  atmosphere  can,  therefore,  be  kept 
very  dry,  and  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  suc- 
cessful Grape  keeping.  In  an  ordinary  season, 
when  the  rainfall  is  up  to  the  average,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  see  that  allVine  borders  are  thoroughly 
watered  before  winter;  but  now,  when  the  rainfall 
is  far  below  the  average  everywhere,  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  the  watering  of  the  borders 
has  special  attention. — Cajibbian,  in  Field. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Peaches. 
Not  many  years  ago  the  ripening  of  really  first- 
class  Peaches  about  the  middle  of  May  was  con- 
sidered good  work,  and  gardeners  who  succeeded 
deserved  more  credit  than  we  can  lay  claim  to. 
Royal  George,  Noblesse,  and  Grosse  Mignonne,  still 
unbeaten  for  quality,  were  the  varieties  our  fore- 
fathers depended  upon,  and  in  order  to  have  the 
fruit  ripe  by  the  time  I  have  named,  the  houses 
were  closed  for  forcing  by  the  end  of  November. 
With  smoke -fiaes  for  giving  warmth,  and  all 
the  winter  before  them,  the  management  of  these 
trees  was  no  sinecure.  But  all  this  has  been 
changed,  as  we  now  have  light,  airy  houses,  well 
ventilated  upon  the  best  principles,  and  efficiently 
heated  with  hot  water.  External  borders  have  been 
superseded  by  internal  arrangements  for  the  roots, 
but  whether  this  is  a  great  gain  for  those  who  use 
water  sparingly  is  very  doubtful,  as  the  prevailing 
cry  now  is  the  dropping  of  the  buds  when  they 
ought  to  be  swelling  freely.  Add  to  these  advan- 
tages the  introduction  of  a  host  of  precocious  va- 
rieties, more  or  less  clingstone  and  decidedly 
iaterior  in  quality,  which  can  be  started  on  the  1st 
of  January,  with  every  prospect  of  their  fruit,  such 
as  it  is,  ripening  in  time  for  the  Queen's  birthday. 
This  is  quick  work,  and  were  it  a  decided  gain  upon 
the  past  we  might  congratulate  ourselves ;  but 
Peaches,  like  all  other  fruits,  are  iutended  for  eat- 
ing, whilst  these  small  bags  of  sweet  water  and 
fibre  have  nothing  but  their  earliness  to  recommend 
them.  But  I  digress,  and  having  shown  that  I  do 
not  approve  of  a  step  backward,  I  must  return  to 
my  notes  on  culture.  Waiving  the  sorts  and  the 
time  at  which  the  trees  were  started,  I  will  assume 
that  the  roots  are  established  in  sound,  well- 
drained  internal  borders,  and  fermenting  material 
has  been  used  for  producing  atmospheric  moisture 
by  which  the  drying  influence  of  fire-heat  has  been 
counteracted  ;  that  the  borders,  moreover,  are  tho- 
roughly moist,  and  the  buds,  thanks  to  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water,  are  swelling  freely.  Started  at  a 
minimum  temperature  of  45",  with  a  rise  of  5^'  to 
10'  by  day,  the  progress  will  be  slow,  but  sure,  and 
many  will  be  inclined  to  increase  it  to  .'JO"  at  night; 
but,  unless  the  weather  is  soft  and  mild  and  air  can 
be  admitted,  the  safest  course  will  be  a  night  heat 
of  1.5*  until  the  flowers  begin  to  open.  There  are,  of 
course,  exceptions  to  all  rules;  but  patience  must 
be  exercised,  and  whenever  a  stride  is  made  it  should 
always  take  place  iluring  the  hours  of  daylight. 
Syringe  the  trees  backwards  and  forwards  once  or 
twice  a  day  according  to  the  state  of  the  external  at- 
mosphere, but  avoid  a  sloppy  state  of  the  house,  and 
always  see  that  the  buds  are  fairly  dry  at  nightfall. 
Fire-heat  more  or  less  every  day  being  necessary,  it 
should  be  turned  on  early  in  the  morning,  when  air 
in  due  cour.se  can  lie  admitted,  and  very  often  the 
turning  of    the  fermenting  material    for    setting 


warmth  as  well  as  moisture  at  liberty  will  be  found 
an  excellent  substitute  for  the  afternoon  syringing, 
when  the  ventilators  for  a  few  hours  may  be  closed. 
As  days  increase  in  length  and  the  sun  gains  power 
the  buds  will  push  forward  rapidly,  but  before  the 
first  flower  expands  the  house  must  be  lightly  and 
repeatedly  fumigated.  Green-fly  may  not  be  in  sight, 
but  this  must  not  be  an  excuse  for  neglect,  as  the 
most  promising  trees  are  frequently  ruined  for  the 
season  when  a  trifle  spent  in  tobacco-paper  would 
carry  them  safely  over  the  setting  process. 

Succession  Jioi/ses,  recently  closed,  may  range  from 
40"  to  45°  at  night  to  50"  by  day,  always,  if  possible, 
with  a  chink  of  air.  Many  people  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  give  air  through  the  early  stages,  but 
buds  as  well  as  leaves  gain  strength  under  its  in- 
vigorating influence,  and  for  this  reason  a  circula- 
tion,no  matter  how  trifling,should  always  be  insisted 
upon  when  the  hot-water  valves  are  open  also. 
When  these  are  closed  the  ventilators  may  be 
shut  for  a  short  time,  when  the  gardener's  best 
aid — the  bed  or  ridge  of  fermenting  leaves— should 
be  turned  over  and  renovated  with  a  fresh  supply 
from  the  reserve  it  necessary.  Old  trees  that  have 
been  forced  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  never 
felt  the  want  of  water,  invariably  swell  up  nine- 
tenihs  of  their  buds,  and  set  an  abundance  of  fruit 
which  requires  much  thinning.  This  operation  is  a 
very  pleasant  one,  but  a  moderate  set  always  gives 
the  finest  fruit,  and  as  all  Peach  growers  prefer 
seeing  their  fruit  pointing  apex  upwards  to  the  sun, 
it  is  a  good  plan,  as  soon  as  the  buds  are  safe,  to 
draw  the  finger  down  the  lower  sides  of  the  shoots 
and  to  carry  away  all  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact. Another  aid  to  these  old  and  trusty  friends 
will  be  found  in  a  liberal  mulch  of  good  turf  and 
rotten  manure  in  equal  parts,  with  12  per  cent,  of 
bone-dust  added.  If  spread  over  the  whole  area  of 
the  internal  borders  and  well  washed  in  with  tepid 
water,  the  surface  roots  will  at  once  get  to  work, 
and  the  trees  will  pay  for  this  attention  over  and 
over  again  by  the  time  the  fruit  is  ripe.  It  is  very 
easy  to  stimulate  fruit  trees  into  grossness  of  wood 
and  leaf  by  the  use  of  nitrogenous  manures,  but  for 
producing  short-jointed  shoots  and  helping  Peaches 
— indeed,  all  stone  fruit  trees  over  the  stoning  pro- 
cess—there is  nothing  to  beat  old  calcareous  turf 
and  genuine  bone-dust. 

Late  houses. — As  these  will  be  retarded  until  the 
sun  gains  the  victory,  there  yet  remains  plenty  of 
time  for  cleansing  and  putting  the  trees  in  order. 
Meantime,  as  it  is  unwise  to  put  off  until  to-morrow 
work  that  can  be  done  to-day.  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  inclement  weather  for  washing  and  tying 
in  the  trees.  If  not  well  thinned  out  in  the  autumn 
the  knife  should  now  be  freely  used  before  the  trees 
are  loosened  from  the  trellis,  as  the  overcrowding 
of  late  varieties  in  late  houses  is  a  most  serious 
defect,  which  the  hottest  and  brightest  of  seasons 
cannot  remedy.  From  5  inches  to  G  inches  apart 
is  not  too  much,  and  be  it  borne  in  mind  that  a 
young  shoot  should  always  be  tied  down  upon  the 
top  of  each  old  branch,  as  exposure  of  these  to  a 
burning  sun  is  the  most  common  cause  of  paralysis, 
by  many  called  sunstroke.  This  burning  of  the 
stems  and  branches  of  Peach  trees,  not  only  under 
glass,  but  against  walls,  is  far  more  prevalent  than 
many  imagine,  and  invariably  the  mischief  is  done 
before  those  who  have  not  bought  their  experience 
are  aware  of  it.  Prevention  being  better  than  cure 
— in  fact,  there  is  no  care — and  so  simple,  the  tying 
and  training  of  young  leafy  shoots  over  all  exposed 
parts  where  practicable,  and  shading  the  stems  with 
thin  boards,  should  never  be  neglected. 

Figs 
started  about  the  end  of  November  or  early  in 
December  will  now  be  breaking  into  leaf,  and  the 
young  fruit  will  be  the  size  of  Hazel  nuts.  This,  at 
least,  is  the  condition  of  my  own  trees,  and  having 
had  so  little  sun  they  have  not  been  hurried 
Although  Figs  will  stand  more  heat  than  Vines, 
the  Muscat  excepted,  I  never  make  any  difference 
in  the  two  houses  until  after  the  fruit  is  safe,  when 
the  Figs  are  treated  to  a  higher  temperature. 
These  particular  trees  for  a  great  number  of  years 
occupied  2(i-inch  pots,  and  were  plunged  in  a  shallow 
pit  filled  at    the    proper    time    with    fermenting 


material,  but  finding  them  too  unwieldy  for  moving 
or  potting,  I  burst  their  bonds  with  a  hammer, 
packed  the  roots  of  each  tree  in  a  yard  of  compost, 
and  trained  the  shoots  to  a  trellis.  As  these  cubes 
of  compost  do  not  fill  more  than  half  the  pit,  the 
remainder  is  filled  in  with  fermenting  leaves  pure 
and  simple,  when  the  hoiise  is  closed,  and,  well 
checked  in  their  youth,  the  trees  do  not  break  away 
from  their  short,  stubby  growth,  which,  as  everyone 
knows,  is  abundantly  fruitful.  By  occasional  reno- 
vation from  the  reserve,  the  bottom  heat  is  kept 
about  70°,  tepid  water  in  abundance  is  given,  and 
whilst  escaping  the  danger  of  dropping,  brought 
about  by  want  of  water,  by  choked  drainage,  or 
other  pot -culture  ills,  the  young  roots  soon  find 
their  way  into  a  medium  that  does  not  readily  dry 
up,  and  the  fruit  arrives  equally  early  at  maturity. 
I  do  not  condemn  pot  culture,  quite  the  reverse, 
but  draw  attention  to  this  mode  of  dealing  with 
over-large  pot  trees  to  show  that  they  cannot  be  too 
old  to  be  profitable.  When  the  leaves  are  nearly 
ripe  we  clear  out  the  pit,  pare  oif  a  portion  of  the 
turf  cube,  roots  included,  build  up  a  new  retaining 
wall  of  turf,  give  one  good  soaking  of  water,  and 
roast  the  shoots  with  sun-heat.  When  Fig  trees 
at  home  have  pushed  into  full  leaf  and  the  fruit 
begins  to  swell  freely,  good  mulching  and  warm 
liquid  will  be  necessary  ;  the  syringe,  too,  may  be 
plied  twice  a  day,  but  not  too  late  in  the  afternoon, 
as  the  foliage  should  always  be  fairly  dry  by  night- 
fall. Thinning,  too,  must  receive  attention,  but 
who  ever  thinks  of  thinning  when  the  Fig  is  so 
wayward  and  persists  in  dropping,  not  a  few,  but 
all  its  finest  fruit,  just  when  the  most  coveted  is 
wanted  for  the  first  dish  of  the  season  ?  Leaving  on 
one  tree  enough  for  two  is  not  the  way  to  redeem 
its  character.  Peaches  under  such  treatment  would 
drop  at  stoning  time,  and  if  Grapes  did  not  drop 
they  would  shank  and  look  red  when  they  ought  to 
turn  black,  and  yet  the  abused  Fig  is  handicapped 
with  a  double  load  to  help  it  forward  to  a  successful 
finish.  If  anyone  doubts  this  theory  let  him  give 
the  roots  of  one  tree  all  they  require  and  thin  off 
the  inferior  and  underside  fruit,  and  not  only  will 
those  left  finish  well,  but  free  varieties  like  Brown 
Turkey  will  become  perpetual  bearers. 

Succession  Jiouses. — It  the  second  house  has  not 
been  started  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  the 
roots  into  action — first,  by  watering  with  water  at  a 
temperature  of  90°  ;  second,  by  the  introduction  of 
a  good  body  ot  fermenting  leaves  ;  and  last,  by  a 
liberal  use  ot  the  syringe.  It  the  bed  of  leaves  Is 
well  managed,  fire-heat  for  the  first  fortnight  will 
hardly  be  necessary,  but  when  the  buds  begin  to 
swell  and  the  embryo  fruits  to  push  an  increased 
circulation  by  day  will  be  necessary.  Old-established 
trees  may  be  started  at  50°  as  a  minimum,  unless 
the  weather  is  very  cold,  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day, 
and  these  figures  must  be  gradually  increased  until  by 
the  time  the  trees  are  in  leaf  the  minimum  touches 
tJO"  and  the  air  temperature  is  70°.  It  syringed 
twice  before  1  p.m.,  moisture  in  abundance  will  be 
produced,  even  on  fine  days,  whilst  one  syringing, 
supplemented  by  moisture  from  the  hot  leaves,  will 
be  ample  when  the  weather  is  dark  and  sunless. 

Cherries. 
When  the  buds  in  the  early  house  begin  to  swell 
freely,  the  mean  temperature  may  range  about  45° 
by  night  and  50"  to  55°  by  day  always  with  air. 
Frequently  these  figures  will  be  touched  and  some- 
times exceeded,  without  the  aid  of  fire-heat,  but 
this  will  not  matter,  always  provided  fresh  air  is 
admitted,  when  5°  to  10°  higher  during  the  preva- 
lence of  sunshine  will  make  up  for  enforced  rest  on 
severe  nights  when  the  ventilators  are  closed.  As 
soon  as  this  stage  is  reached  and  days  begin  to 
lengthen,  the  most  gentle  circulation  on  the  pipes 
with  top  and  bottom  ventilators  more  or  less  open 
and  syringing  duly  attended  to,  the  progress  of 
these  excitable  subjects  will  be  very  rapid,  and  pre- 
parations must  be  made  for  a  clean  bill  of  health 
during  the  time  they  are  in  flower.  Although  green 
iind  black  aphis  may  have  been  annihilated  by  the 
winter  dressing,  the  temptation  to  introduce  a  few 
Strawberry  or  other  plants  is  strong,  and  with  them 
memies  fatal  to  the  crop  may  be  discovered  when 
I  it  is  too  late  to  fumigate.     But  independently  of 
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this  pardonable  attempt  to  utilise  space,  three  mild 
smokings  should  always  precede  the  opening  of  the 
first  flower.  Every  blossom  will  then  be  clean  and 
strong,  and  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  hurrying 
forward  the  fertilising  process,  as  fly  cannot  possibly 
become  dangerous  before  the  fruit  is  properly  set. 
The  above  remarks  apply  to  trained  trees  growing 
in  internal  borders,  covered  or  banked  up  with  a 
body  of  fermenting  leaves,  but  trees  in  pots  require 
precisely  the  same  give-and-take  treatment,  as  un- 
due haste  in  bad  weather  is  fatal,  whilst  patience  is 
rewarded  with  one  of  the  most  enchanting  sights 
imaginable  when  they  are  in  full  flower.  Many 
people  give  preference  to  pot  trees,  which,  under 
good  management,  will  last  a  lifetime;  but  being 
more  liable  to  go  wrong,  two  or  three  suitable  varie- 
ties planted  out  in  limited  borders  and  trained 
under  portable  or  movable  roofs,  whilst  giving  less 
trouble  and  more  reliable  results,  are  fast  growing 
in  favour  with  all  good  Cherry  forcers.  Having  so 
often  given  lists  of  the  best  for  forcing,  repetition 
appears  unnecessary;  the  same  questions,  however, 
year  after  year  keep  cropping  up,  not  only  in  thi?, 
but  in  every  other  department,  and  as  every  calen- 
dar writer  is  supposed  to  be  a  walking  catalogue,  I 
may  as  well  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  by  saying 
May  Duke  and  Empress  Eugenie — an  earlier  and 
equally  good  variety— are  indispensable.  Early 
Rivers  should  not  be  overlooked.  Black  Circassian 
is  the  best  representative  of  the  early  blacks; 
Governor  Wood  and  the  good  old  Elton  complete 
the  half  dozen,  which  cannot  be  beaten.  The  early, 
also  the  large  Black  Bigarreau  and  Bigarreau 
Jaboulay,  or  Early  Lyons,  I  believe,  are  equally 
suitable  for  the  forcing  house;  but  having  a  great 
liking  for  this  section  so  rarely  tasted  at  their  best 
from  open  walls,  I  repeat  my  request,  that  all  who 
can  will  give  this  family  a  house  to  themselves  for 
forming  a  succession.  Here,  the  three  I  have 
named  should  lead  the  way,  and  variety  being 
charming,  the  handsome  Bigarreau  Napoleon  and  a 
few  more  of  the  best  should  be  represented.  If 
handsome  pyramids  on  the  Mahaleb  stock,  well  fur- 
nished with  flower-buds,  were  placed  in  pots  or 
small  tubs,  a  house  of  moderate  dimensions  would 
accommodate  a  goodly  number  of  trees,  which 
would  lend  a  charm  to  any  good  garden  not  often 
realised.  Good  drainage  and  hard  potting  in  sound 
Cilcireous  loam,  corrected  with  old  lime  rubble  and 
a  dash  of  soot  and  bone-dust,  are  first  essentials. 
Fire-heat  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  knowing 
that  a  damp,  stagnant  atmosplisre  in  bad  weithtr 
is  unfavourable  to  setting  as  well  as  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fruit  when  ripe,  I  would  strongly  ad- 
vise the  introduction  of  a  flow  and  return  pipe  for 
falling  back  upon  in  lime  of  danger. 

Plums, 
like  Cherries,  can  be  obtained  in  all  forms,  and 
laden  with  flower-buds  ready  for  forcing,  or  comicg 
in  late  like  the  Bigarreaus.  Their  treatment  in 
every  respect  is  the  same,  at  least  through  the 
early  stages,  and  on  this  account  many  gardeners 
grow  the  two  together.  A  time,  however,  comes 
when  the  precocious  Cherry  requires  drier  treat- 
ment than  would  be  good  for  the  Plums,  and  to 
accommodate  the  two  no  one  will  regret  growing 
them  separately,  under  the  .same  roof  it  may  be. 
but  with  a  glass  division,  with  gentle  tire  heat  and 
an  abundance  of  ventilation.  The  lists  of  Plums 
are  much  too  long,  and  when  those  of  Apples  and 
Pears  have  been  passed  down  we  hope  the  practical 
editor  of  The  Garden  will  carry  his  shears  into 
this  department.  Meantime  we  must  make  the  best 
of  our  position  by  confining  ourselves  to  a  few  of 
the  choice  sorts  e-specially  for  pot  culture.  De 
Montfort,  Kirke's,  Jefferson's,  and  Transparent  Gage 
are  good  sorts  for  forcing,  if  the  Plum  can  be 
forced,  but,  like  the  Camellia,  the  secret  of  success  is 
bound  up  in  getting  the  trees  and  buds  forward  in 
the  autumn  and  starting  early.  If  this  point  is  ne- 
glected the  Camellia  will  take  its  time  or  cast  its  buds, 
and  the  Plum  will  refuse  to  go  on  to  early  maturity. 
The  four  varieties  I  have  named  are  excellent  for 
the  dessert  or  for  exhibition.  Nearly  all  the 
Gages  are  worthy  of  pot-culture,  and  two  of  llivers's 
seedlings,  the  Early  and  Late  Transparent,  from  the 
old  Transparent  Gage,  a  host  in  itself,  are  said  to  be 
excellent.    The  first,  as  a  matter  of  course,  should 


have  a  place  in  the  early  house,  the  second  in  the 
late  one,  where  also  Golden  Drop  should  be  well 
represented.  Kirke's,  Jefferson's,  Transparent,  the 
old  variety,  and  Late  Rivers,  a  most  delicious  Plum, 
may  be  duplicated  to  any  extent,  as  they  cannot 
come  in  at  the  wrong  time,  whilst  some  of  them 
will  hang  until  they  shrivel  and  become  perfect 
sweetmeats.  The  enemies  to  Plums,  when  in  flower, 
and  also  when  ripe,  are  a  damp,  sluggish  atmos- 
phere, and  last,  but  equally  destructive,  the  black- 
bird. If  I  were  confined  to  one  variety,  I  would 
plant  a  house  with  Golden  Drop,  giving  the  trees  an 
inside  border  and  train  them  to  a  fixed  trellis  as  we 
now  train  Peach  trees.  W.  C. 


Ferns. 


W.    H.    GOWER. 


ADIANTUxM  MONOCHLAMV'S. 
The    accompanying    illnsstration    represents    a 
very  elegant  Japanese  Maiden-hair  Fern,  and 
was   taken  from   a  specimen   gatlisred  in  that 


somewhat  resembles  the  variety  of  A.  Capillus- 
Veneris  called  Footi. 

A.  SCHIZOPHYLLUM  is  also  a  pretty,  neat,  and 
distinct  plant,  which  appears  to  have  been  raised 
in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery  at  HoUoway.  The  fronds 
are  supported  upon  slender,  jet-black  stems,  and 
seldom  exceed  a  foot  in  height ;  they  are  much 
branched,  all  the  branches  being  tripinnate ;  the 
pinnules  are  small,  somewhat  distant,  and  rounded 
above,  where  they  are  deeply  toothed.  It  is  just 
now  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  fernery  at  Hollo- 
way. 

A.  BELLUM  is  a  tufted  species,  with  bipinnate 
fronds,  which  seldom  exceed  G  inches  in  height; 
the  pinnules,  somewhat  large  for  the  size  of  the 
fronds,  have  short  stalks,  and  are  irregularly  lobed 
and  toothed  on  the  upper  edge,  and  bear  two  or 
three  rather  large  sori  on  each.  I  recently  noted 
this  elegant  little  plant  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Bull, 
by  whom  it  was  introduced  from  Bermuda. 

A.  GLAUCOPHTLLUM. — This  species  is  now  very 
handsome  in  the  Victoria  Nurseries.  It  is  an  ele- 
gant plant,  and  is  considerably  hardier  than  either 
of  the  previously  named  kinds,  which  can  be  readily 
understood  when  I  state  that  it  has  been 
found  growing  in  its  native  country  (Mexico) 
at  an  elevation  of  from  GOOD  to  9000  feet. 
The  fronds  are  deltoid  in  outline,  usually 
four  times  divided;  the  pinnules  stalked 
and  narrow ;  sori  three  to  four  on  a  pinnule 
when  mature,  chestnut-brown  and  conspicu- 
ous. Its  fronds  are  light  and  graceful  and 
as  they  last  a  considerable  time  when  cut,  are  valu- 
able for  table  decoration. 

A.  PKAGILE  inhabits  limestone  rocks  in  various 
of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  is,  I  believe,  toler- 
ably common  in  Jamaica,  from  whence  I  have 
received  i,t  upon  several  occasions.  If  in  cultivation 
at  the  present  time  it  is  rare.  It  was  introduced  to 
cultivation  by  the  late  Messrs.  RoUisson,  but  did  not 
attain  any  dimensions  with  them.  The  fronds  are 
tufted,  G  inches  to  I)  inches  high;  stems  slender, 
very  short ;  pinnules  stalked  and  rounded  on  the 
upper  edge;  the  infertile  pinnse  deeply  serrated, 
while  the  fertile  ones  are  broadly  lobed.  This  plant 
betrays  the  careless  attendant  more  quickly  than 
any  other  Fern  I  know.  Its  pinnules  appear  to  be 
jointed  to  the  slender  stipites,  so  that  if  the  plant 
suffers   from   drought   the   pinnules  all   fall  away, 

i  leaving  nothing  but  bare  stems,  which  at  once  pro- 
claim the  neglect  from  which  the  plant  has  suf- 
fered. This  character  will  at  once  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  fronds  in  a  cut  state,  but  when  grown  into 

i  handsome  little  tufts  it  is  a  veritable  gem  ;  indeed, 
the  above-named  half-dozen  small-growing  forms 
of  the  Maiden-hair  Fern  are  amongst  the  very 
choicest  of  their  kind.  A.  fragile  does  not  like  much 
soil  about  its  roots,  and  requires  to  be  kept  in  a 
very  equable  state  of  moisture.  It  thrives  well  in 
limestone. 


Adiantura  monoclUamys. 

country  by  the  lite  Mr.  John  Gould  Veitch. 
The  Messrs.  A'eitcli  have  raised  the  plant  from 
spores,  and  it  is  now  growing  in  their  collection. 
It  grows  about  18  inches  in  height,  of  whichabout 
half  is  a  naked,  glossy,  chestnut-brown  stem  ; 
the  frond  is  tiipmnate  ;  the  I'innte  distant  ;  the 
upper  edges  rather  rounded,  more  or  less 
toothed  ;  the  texture  firm  and  rather  leathery  ; 
s  iri,  singly  on  the  piunie,  being  situated  in  a 
deep  hollow,  whiht  the  colour  is  pale  green.  ]t 
is  a  very  distinct  plant,  and  worthy  of  a  p'aoo 
in  every  collection  of  Ferns. 

A.  Feugusoni,  another  handsome  Maiden-hair 
which  I  recently  noted  growing  in  the  Messrs. 
Vtitch's  fernery,  is  a  beautiful  companion  plant. 
It  has  recently  been  introduced  from  Ceylon,  where 
it  has  not,  however,  been  found  in  a  wild  state,  but 
was  detected  growing  in  a  garden,  nothing  being 
known  of  its  history.  It  appears  to  grow  reidily 
from  spores,  and  retains  its  true  character.  The 
fronds  are  erect,  tripinnate,  and  about  2  feet  in 
height,  and  vivid  green  ;  pinnules  large,  irregular 
in  outline,  and  dee^jly  lobed  on  the  upper  edge.     It 


Britisll  Ferns  at  Kew.— The  richest  bequest 
that  has  fallen  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew 
since  the  late  Mr.  Joad,  of  Wimbledon,  left,  a 
few  years  ago,  his  entire  collection  of  plants  to 
the  national  garden,  is  that  which  has  recently 
been  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Carbonell,  of  Usk,  who 
during  his  long  life  made  British  Ferns  his  special 
hobby  and  study.  His  complete  collection  is  now 
at  Kew,  consisting  of  some  4000  plants,  repre- 
senting over  1000  named  forms  !  Without  doubt, 
Mr.  Carbonell's  Fern  collection  is  one  of  the  richest 
extant,  for  he  seems  to  have  collected  every  known 
form,  however  slightly  it  differed  from  the  type  or 
sioailar  varieties.  One  might  imagine,  from  the 
prodigious  number  of  named  kinds^that  many  of 
them  are  alike  to  all  except  specialists  ;  but,  for  all 
that,  we  rejoice  that  at  last  Kew  possesses  the  ma- 
terial for  an  open-air  fernery  which,  if  properly  de- 
signed and  planted,  will  become  a  source  of  special 
interest  to  thousands  of  vi-itors.  The  hardy  P'ern 
collection  has  always  been  a  weak  point  at  Kew, 
and  now  we  hope  that  there  will  be  no  cheese, 
paring  policy  at  headquarters,  but  that  a  hberal 
grant  will  be  made  for  carrying  out  in  a  thorough 
way  a  new  hardy  fernery,  so  that  Mr.  Carbonell's 
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priceless  collection  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  public. 
There  is  a  capital  site  for  such  a  fernery  adjoining 
what  was  the  old  rockery.  It  is  a  rising  knoll, 
clothed  with  a  few  big  trees,  and  it  deep  cuttings 
were  made  in  this  knoll,  so  as  to  form  miniature 
ravines,  a  most  picturesque  fernery  could  be  con- 
structed. But  we  do  hope  that  whatever  is  done  a 
painful  excess  of  stone  will  be  eschewed,  for  in 
Nature  most  hardy  Ferns  mingle  rather  with  tree 
roots  than  stone.  We  hear  that  the  plants  are 
grand  specimens,  so  that  an  immediate  effect 
can  be  produced.  The  collection  will  not  only  prove 
of  interest  to  the  cultivator  who  wishes  to  select 
the  most  beautiful  sorts,  but  will  also  afford  solid 
food  for  the  botanical  studentwho  may  wish  to  study 
the  excessive  variability  of  British  Ferns. — W.  G. 


THE    ROYAL    FERN. 

(OSMUNDA  REGALIS.) 

A  NOTE  by  "0.  G."  in  The  Gabden,  Dec.  ;U 
(p.  612),  calls  attention  to  an  article  in  the  issue  for 
17th  ult.,  by  "  S.  G.,"  on  Osmunda  regalis  (p.  5G5), 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  this  Fern  has  only  been 
found  in  three  localities  in  Ireland,  a  statement  on 
which  "0.  G."  very  properly  casts  a  doubt,  but  his 
remark  does  not  go  nearly  far  enough.  If  "S.  G." 
had  referred  to  any  standard  work  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  Irish  plants,  such  as  the  "CybeleHybernica," 
published  by  Dr.  David  Moore  (late  head  of  the  Bota- 
nic Gardens,  Glasnevin)  and  Mr.  A.  G.  More,  he  would 
have  found  that  the  Osmunda  is  comparatively  a 
common  plant,  and  not  a  great  rarity,  as  he  states. 
Messrs.  Moore  and  More  describe  it  as  "  frequent, 
but  avoiding  limestone."  It  is  recorded  from  every 
one  of  the  twelve  districts  into  which  these  authors 
divide  Ireland.  Anyone  who  has  been  at  Killarney 
must  have  seen  it  in  quantity ;  and  in  some  parts  of 
county  Cork  it  fringes  every  ditch,  and-  grows  in 
favourable  localities  D  feet  or  10  feet  high.  I  have 
myself  gathered  it  in  Wicklowand  elsewhere.  The 
spelling  of  the  word  Muckross  "Mucruss"  suggests 
that  "S.  G.'s"  authority  must  be  some  very  old 
author,  older  certainly  than  Mackay,  for  he  says 
the  plant  is  common  iu  many  places,  and  mentions 
county  Down,  &c  —Greenwood  Pim. 

The  thanks  of  all  who  are  anxious  to  pre- 
serve this  magnificent  Fern  in  Wales  are  due  to 
"S.  G.,"  in  The  Garden,  Dec.  17  (p.  riG'j),  for  avoid- 
ing (purposely,  no  doubt)  naming  but  one  solitary 
spot  in  this  country  where  it  is  known  to  grow  wild, 
for,  however  careful  we  may  be,  tourists  find  the 
plants,  drag  them  up  and  carry  them  away,  no  matter 
what  the  season  of  the  year  may  be.  Thus  these 
destroyers  soon  annihilate  large  patches  of  fine 
plants,  to  no  better  end  than  to  show  on  their 
return  home  to  their  friends  a  few  withered  fronds, 
and  to  dilate  on  their  own  wonderful  powers  as 
Fern-collectors.  May  "  S.  G."  and  others  long  keep 
such  people  in  ignorance  ot  the  habitats  of  our 
Royal  and  other  fine  Ferns,— A  Lover  of  Native 
Plants. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FERNS. 

Lastrea  proliflca.— This  perfectly  hardy  J;i.pa- 
nese  form  liiis  been  rt'contly  introdur/cd,  and  is  a  de- 
cided ai-quitition,  as  it  retains  its  brigVit  green  fronds 
throughout  the  winter  months.  I  recently  noted  this 
species  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea,  but  cannot 
say  to  what  size  it  attains.  Its  evergreen  character 
Bbould  cause  it  to  lind  favour  with  the  r)ow  iinmerous 
amateurs  who  devote  a  portion  of  their  garden  to  the 
cultivation  of  hardy  Ferns. — W.  II.  (!. 

Adiantum  asBimile  cristatum. — Few  Ferns 
are  more  handsome  when  grown  in  a  hanging  basket 
than  the  old  and  well-known  A.  assimilo,  but  the  i'urin 
herenotodi.s  strikingly  distinct, and  even  more  beautiful 
nndersiriiilar'-onditions.  ThefrundHarnhnth  hitigoraiid 
broader  than  those  of  the  type,  gracffully  arfhed,  and 
ornamented  at  their  points  with  a  dense  spreading, 
tasselled  crest,  whilst  the  fart  of  its  being  a  cool  house 
plant  will  materially  add  to  its  popularity.  It  is  one 
of  Mr.  IJulTs  recent  introductions  from  Australia. — 
W.  n.  C. 

Savalliafijiensis  and  D.fijiensisplumosa. 
— Grand  examples  of  these  two  forms,  perhaps  the 
most  elegant  of  all  the  Hare's-foot  Ferns,  are  to 


be  seen  in  the  choice  collection  of  these  plants  cul- 
tivated in  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Bridges,  at 
Beddington,  in  Surrey.  In  the  typical  plant  the 
creeping  rhizome  is  somewhat  stout  and  densely 
clothed  with  scales,  the  fronds  being  from  1  foot  to 
2  feet  long  and  nearly  a  foot  broad.  The  variety 
plumosa  is  a  plant  of  bolder  habit,  the  fronds  being 
longer  and  broader,  gracefully  arched  throughout 
their  entire  length,  and  deep  shining  green. 
These  plants  were,  I  believe,  introduced  to  culti- 
tivation  by  Mr.  Ball,  in  whose  establishment  at 
Chelsea  I  recently  observed  numerous  examples  in 
various  stages  of  development.  Two  more  beautiful 
evergreen  Ferns  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find ;  there 
is  no  peculiar  treatment  required,  both  the  species 
and  its  variety  being  of  robust  constitution.  They 
appear  to  be  tolerably  common  in  the  Fiji  Islands, 
but  have  not  as  yet  been  found  elsewhere. — W.H.G. 


FERN  FRONDS  FOR  CUTTING. 

There  is  always  a  brisk  demand  for  the  fronds 
of  the  Maiden-hair  Fern  for  bouqiiet-making, 
and  those  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  are  by  far  the 
best  for  this  work.  A  variety  of  A.  cuneatum 
named  compactum  is  likely  to  be  u.seful  for 
filling  vases  on  the  table  or  for  brackets  in  the 
drawing-room.  A.  gracillimum  is  light  and 
pretty,  but  too  fragile,  and  when  used  round  a 
bouquet  does  not  give  green  enough,  though  it 
might  be  used  in  the  bouquet  amongst  Howers 
with  cuneatum  as  a  base.  Adiantum  Williamsi 
is  a  very  free-growing  variety,  soon  developing 
into  a  handsome  specimen.  It  is  useful  for 
filling  vases,  but  rather  too  heavy  for  the 
bonquetist.  One  advantage  this  variety  pos- 
sesses is  its  great  power  of  reproduction.  We 
can  cut  and  come  again  without  exhausting  the 
plant.  Tlie  new  growth  comes  delicately  tipped 
with  gold  dust,  hence  its  name  of  the  Golden 
Maiden-hair.  Adiantum  fonnosum  is  a  very 
vigorous-growing  form,  and  the  fronds  are  last- 
ing in  character,  and  though  of  no  use  for  market 
cutting,  they  are  useful  for  home  work.  t)ther 
Ferns  which  may  easily  be  grown  in  quantity 
for  cutting  are  Pteris  tremula,  P.  serrulata,  and 
P.  cretica  albo-cuneata.  For  creating  striking 
eft'ects,  fronds  of  Polypodium  aureum  and  Wood- 
wardia  radicans  are  useful.  The  most  important 
matter  in  connection  with  the  introduction  of 
Fern  fronds  for  cutting  is  their  durability. 
National  sentiment  (a  very  powerful  factor  iu 
such  cases)  is  in  favour  of  Adiantum  cuneatum 
being  used  on  all  important  occasions.  To  ob- 
tain the  necessary  firmness  and  durability,  the 
plants  must  be  grown  in  the  light,  even  if  some 
sacrifice  has  to  be  made  of  the  greenness  of 
colour  ;  therefore,  the  house  for  Ferns  for  cut- 
ting must  be  light.  Shade  will  be  necessary  in 
hot  weather,  but  the  plants  must  be  grown  near 
the  glass.  In  growing  Adiantums  for  their 
fronds  I  find  a  con.siderable  advantage  in  having 
them  in  wire  baskets  suspended  iu  the  full  light 
near  the  glass.  They  require  a  little  more  at- 
tention in  watering,  but  the  baskets  can  be 
taken  down  and  dipped  in  a  tank  or  tub,  and 
such  a  S(jaking  will  last  a  couple  of  days  or  longer 
in  winter.  E.  H. 


OdontoBoria  tenuifolia.— This  is  an  extremely 
elegant  Fern,  yet  cot  seen  so  often  in  ferneries  as  its 
merits  deserve.  It  appears  to  be  a  common  plant 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  India,  where  in 
the  Himalayas  it  grows  up  to  about  ."jOOO  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Malay  Islands, 
the  Philippines,  Java,  Ceylon,  Fiji  and  .Sandwich 
Islands,  Madagascar,  China,  Hong-Kong,  and  Japan. 
With  such  a  wide  distribution,  it  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  there  are  considerable  numbers  of 
distinct  forms.  In  the  normal  condition  ot  the 
species  the  rhizonae  is  somewhat  short  and  creeping, 
frondsfrom  IK  inches  to  2feetlong,andfrom  I  inches 
to  11  inches  broad,  the  pinniu  being  much  cut  up 
into  narrow  segments.      In  a  variety  which  I  have 


before  me  from  China  the  fronds  do  not  exceed  6 
inches  in  height,  3  inches  wide,  the  pinnules  being 
broad  and  rounded  on  the  upper  edge  ;  this  I  take 
to  be  the  variety  chineusis.  In  examples  of  this 
Fern  from  Nagasaki,  in  Japan,  I  have  the  normal 
form  saving  stature,  and  it  seldom  appears  to  grow 
more  than  a  foot  in  height.  The  Fiji  Island  form  is  a 
very  handsome  one,  the  pinnules  being  very  long 
and  narrow,  but  undoubtedly  the  handsomest  form 
yet  seen  is  that  being  distributed  by  the  Messrs. 
Veitoh,  of  Chelsea,  under  the  name  of  Davallia 
tenuifolia  Veitchi.  The  fronds  in  this  variety  are 
longer  than  in  the  normal  form,  and  instead  of  be- 
ing erect  are  beautifully  arched,  or,  in  fact,  may  be 
said  to  be  drooping;  the  pinnie  are  also  much  longer, 
and  the  pinnules  are  much  divided  and  slender, 
giving  the  whole  frond  the  appearance  of  a  delicate, 
lively  green,  lace-like  screen.  Its  native  country  I 
have  never  heard ;  the  only  form  I  have  seen  ap- 
proaching it  came  from  Hong-Kong.  The  variety 
Veitchi  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  most  graceful  Fern 
for  growing  in  a  hanging  basket  which  hag  ever 
been  brought  into  notice,  and  as  such  I  wish  to  re- 
commend it.  It  is  a  stove  Fern,  and  should  be 
planted  so  that  the  short  creeping  rhizome  is  not 
buried  beneath  the  surface.  The  soil  this  species 
thrives  well  iu  is  rough  peat,  turfy  loam,  and  sharp 
sand  in  about  equal  parts. — W.  H.  G. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


WHERE  TOMATOES  SUCCEED. 

Nearly  every  gardener  is  supposed  to  grow  as 
miny  Tomatoes  as  possible,  and  if  the  supply  is 
never-ending,  so  much  the  better.  In  very  few 
instances,  however,  has  any  extra  provision  been 
made  for  the  cultivation  of  Tomatoes,  and  con- 
sequently many  and  varied  schemes  are  tried.  It 
does  not  follow  that  all  alike  succeed  in  setting  and 
ripening  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  but  if  the  attempt  is 
made  in  an  intelligent  manner  a  failure  rarely 
results.  Although  appreciated  .at  all  times,  I  think 
that  the  fruits  ripened  early  in  the  summer  are 
most  valued.  The  Tomato  is  not  amenable  to  hard 
forcing,  an  important  fact  not  yet  fully  realised, 
and  a  uniformly  high  temperature,  or  such  say  as 
Melons  and  Cucumbers  revel  in,  is  liable  to  induce 
plenty  of  growth,  but  fails  to  develop  and  set  good 
clusters  of  fruit.  Many  healthy  plants  fail  to  set 
good  crops  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter  months, 
owing  to  the  temperature  of  the  house  being  kept 
at  least  10°  too  high.  They  will  set  readily  enough 
in  a  light  house,  where  the  temperature  ranges 
from  50°  atnightto  (iO°byday,  alittle  top  air  being 
given  whenever  the  weather  permits.  Those  who 
can  maintain  these  temperatures  during  the  spring 
months  will  find  them  suit  the  Tomatoes  much 
better  than  hard  forcing.  This  fact  was  fully 
brought  home  to  me  somewhat  recently.  The  bulb 
of  the  fruit  was  at  one  time  grown  and  ripened  in 
old  houses  in  bad  repair,  a  high  temperature  being 
out  of  the  question.  When  the  roof  was  reglazed 
the  heat  could  be  kept  in,  and  the  higher  tempera- 
ture resulting  quite  spoilt  the  set  on  our  earliest 
plants,  till  it  ocoirred  to  me  that  less  heat  and 
more  air  would  mend  matters.  I  can  now  set  the 
first  cluster  of  fruit  within  15  inches  of  the  soil  or 
pot. 

Stout  seedlings  are  the  best  to  start  with,  and 
these  may  be  quickly  raised  at  the  present  time. 
If  the  seed  is  sown  thinly  in  pans  or  pots  of  light 
soil  it  germinates  (juickly  on  a  mild  hotbed,  and  if 
stood  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  still  in  gentle  heat, 
the  plants  soon  become  sufficiently  sturdy  for  potting 
off  singly  into  small  pots.  Irl  these  they  become  tall 
and  spindly  ;  whereas,  if  one  plant  was  sunk  up  to 
the  seed  leaves  into  the  centre  of  a  5-inch  pot  filled 
with  good  light  soil,  or  two  agaiost  the  sides  of  a 
()-inch  pot  and  set  on  a  mild  hotbed  till  re-esta- 
blished and  then  transferred  to  a  shelf  near  the 
glass  in  a  warm  house,  they  become  remarkably 
sturdy  and  soon  arrive  at  a  bearing  state.  What  to 
do  with  these  plants  is  the  next  consideration,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  most  cultivators  have  to  decide 
this  point  for  themselves.     Some  will  do  well  to  pot 
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them  deeply  into  10-inch  pots,  or  even  two  or  three 
sizes  larger,  and  fruit  them  on  the  front  or  back 
wall  of  the  pits  in  forcing  houses,  or  they  may  be 
placed  in  as  large  pots  as  any  convenient  shelf  will 
hold,  and  be  trained  up  wires  or  strings  taken  along 
the  back  roof  of  a  three-quarter  span-roofed  house. 
I  have  done  well  with  them  in  these  positions, 
and  also  with  plants  dotted  thinly  over  beds  in 
forcing  houses  given  up  principally  to  Kidney  Beans. 
In  some  instances  it  is  possible  to  devote  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  roof  of  a  house  to  them,  and  in 
this  case  Tomato  culture  is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter.  To  give  the  plants  as  much  hotbed 
material  and  rich  loamy  soil  to  root  in  as  Cu- 
cumbers often  receive  is  not  the  surest  method  of 
securing  abundance  of  fruit.  When  the  plants  are 
treated  in  a  similar  way  to  Cucumbers,  that  is  to 
say,  are  allowed  considerable  head  room,  the  crops 
being  principally  obtained  from  the  lateral  growth, 
they  are  less  likely  to  be  spoilt  with  a  too  liberal 
food  supply.  It  is  those  planted  closely,  or  about 
12  inches  apart,  and  confined  to  one  stem  that  are 
unfruitful  if  afforded  a  very  rich  diet.  Plants  root- 
ing in  narrow  raised  beds,  enclosed  with  narrow 
walls  formed  with  loose  bricks,  and  not  allowed  to 
form  any  side  branches,  frequently  produce  very 
heavy  crops  of  fruit,  the  clusters  being  formed 
throughout  the  length  of  the  plants.  Some  people 
plunge  10-inch  pots  containing  the  plants  in  a  bed 
of  good  soil,  allowing  them  to  root  out  into  this  at 
their  leisure.  Thus  treated,  no  rank  growth  is 
formed,  and  the  plants  find  plenty  of  food  to 
enable  them  to  perfect  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  Plants 
in  pots  plunged  in  the  borders,  near  the  back  wall 
of  a  new  or  only  partially  furnished  vinery,  nearly 
as  thickly  as  they  will  stand,  will  produce  very  pro- 
fitable crops  without  greatly  injuring  the  borders; 
in  fact,  it  is  my  belief  that  Tomatoes  dotted  all 
about  the  border  and  fastened  to  strong  stakes  are 
much  more  remunerative  than  the  best  managed 
supernumerary  Grape  Vines.  They  must  have  plenty 
of  light,  and  very  rarely  do  Tomatoes  fruit  satisfac- 
torily against  the  back  walls  of  established  vineries. 
Plenty  are  grown  at  the  ends  of  various  fruit 
houses  in  boxes  or  pots,  but  I  find  they  do  not  set 
very  well  even  in  these  comparatively  light  places, 
too  much  heat  being,  perhaps,  the  principal  reason 
for  this.  After  good  crops  are  set  on  the  plants  in 
pots  grown  in  various  light  positions  in  our  forcing 
houses,  any  of  them  in  the  way  are  transferred  to 
the  ends  of  the  early  vineries,  and  here  the  fruit 
ripens  capitally. 

Partially  furnished  Peach  houses,  again,  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  Tomato  growing,  and  the 
heaviest  and  most  profitable  crops  I  ever  grew  or 
ever  saw  were  obtained  between  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  on  both  the  front  trellises  and  back 
walls.  The  plants  were  first  established  in  12-inch 
pots  and  then  set  on  the  borders  wherever  there 
was  space  for  them  to  grow.  Receiving  plenty  of 
water  as  well  as  liquid  manure  frequently,  no  harm 
was  done  to  the  legitimate  occupants  of  the  border 
with  which  the  Tomato  plants  and  roots  soon 
mingled.  Very  good  crops  could  also  be  obtained 
from  plants  in  pots  set  on  slates  and  boards  and 
prevented  from  rooting  into  the  border,  but  such 
require  liberal  top-dressings  of  loam,  solid  and 
liquid  manure,  and  very  close  attention  in  the  way 
of  watering. 

Heated  pits,  notably  those  with  span-roofs,  are 
largely  utilised  for  Tomato  culture  with  the  best  of 
results.  The  plants  are  either  put  out  and  treated 
somewhat  similarly  to  Cucumbers  and  Melons, 
hurdles,  slates,  or  boards  being  placed  for  them  to 
ramble  over,  or  they  are  taken  up  to  a  temporary 
trellis,  this  being  perhaps  the  best  plan  to  adopt. 
If  trained  thinly  over  the  bed  or  trellis,  lateral 
growth  being  laid  in  only  where  there  is  space  un- 
occupied, no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  setting  and 
ripening  abundance  of  fruit.  Should  the  plants  be 
neglected  and  allowed  to  grow  unrestricted  in  any 
way,  they  will  not  long  remain  fruitful.  I  have 
a  deep  pit,  which  this  season  will  be  principally 
devoted  to  Tomato  culture.  The  plants  will  occupy 
a  narrow  border  at  the  bottom,  and  be  trained  over 
hurdles  laid  in  a  sloping  direction  against  the 
back  walls.    This  will  admit  of  the  plants  being  at- 


tended to  from  the  inside.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add 
that  when  a  trellis  is  placed  in  a  pit  the  plants  do 
best  when  planted  in  a  small  mound  or  bed  of  soil 
at  one  end  or  near  the  front,  and  trained  on  the 
extension  system.  Tomatoes  do  well  in  pits  and 
frames  in  succession  to  early  Potatoes.  There  is 
now  a  great  variety,  or,  at  any  rate,  there  are 
numerous  so-called  distinct  varieties  to  select  from, 
any  of  which  may  be  successfully  grown  under 
glass.  The  ribbed  types,  however,  are  the  most 
reliable,  these  setting  freely  sometimes  when  the 
smooth  round  forms  fail  to  do  so.  The  true  Dwarf 
Orangefield  is,  on  the  whole,  the  very  best  that  can 
be  grown,  and  market  growers  will  find  it  as  pro- 
fitable as  any.  The  fruits,  though  rather  small,  are 
produced  in  extra  large  clusters,  while  the  quality 
is  unsurpassed.  A  good  selection  of  the  large  red 
also  proves  very  profitable,  but  the  quality  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Orangefield.  Hackwood  Park 
I  can  also  strongly  recommend  for  culture  under 
glass,  and  if  Mikado,  as  selected  and  sent  to  me 
from  America,  does  as  well  under  glass  as  in  the 
open  last  summer,  it,  too,  is  worthy  of  a  trial. 

W.  Iggulden. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Manueixg,   digging   and   thenching. — As  yet 
the  rainfall  has  been  comparatively  light,  and  but 
little  snow  has  fallen,  while  several  sharp  touches  of 
frost    have  been    experienced.      These    conditions 
have  been  most  favourable  to  the  preparation  of  the 
ground  for  this  season's  crops,  and   a  good  start 
largely   contributes    to   ultimate    success.     When 
this  kind  of  work  is  not  pushed  forward  early  in 
the  winter,  or  whenever  the  weather  and  the  state 
of  the  ground  permit,  the  chances  are  it  will  have 
to  be  done  in  very  bad  weather,  and  when  heavy 
soils  have  to  be  worked  in  a  very  moist  state  much 
more  harm  than  good  is  very  often  the  result.     It 
is  possible  to  injure  land  for  years  by  digging  or 
trampling  on  it  in  wet  weather,  and  rather   than 
risk  this  I  would    prefer  to  leave  land  of    a    re- 
tentive or  clayey  nature  undug  till  nearer  cropping 
time,   or    even   to    let   it    go   undug.       Broccoli, 
Savoy,    and  other  quarters    not    cleared    may  yet 
have  the  manure  wheeled  on  to    them  when  the 
ground  is  hard-frozen.     The  digging  can  then   be 
done  directly  the  old  stumps  are  cleared  off,  and 
before  heavy  rains  have  saturated  the  ground.     No 
general  rules   can    be    laid    down,   soils    varying 
surprisingly,    even    in   a    single     district.       Thus 
some  are  all  the  better  for  being   dug   early  and 
re-dug  again  after  the  surface  has  been  pulverised, 
while    others    are   best  let  alone   till   just  before 
they    are    cropped.     The  former,  if  very  roughly 
dug,  do   not  get  thoroughly  pulverised,  and  large 
unworkable  clods  will  be  found  underneath.     They 
must   be    either   dug    and    re-dug,  or    broken  up 
rather    more    finely    than    is    usually   done,    thus 
admitting  of   either   the    frosts    or   drying   winds 
penetrating  through  the  lumps.     Some  heavy  soils, 
if   dug  long  before  they  are   cropped,  are  apt  to 
run  together   like    birdlime,    and    these    are   very 
difficult   to   manage.       The  lighter,  and   naturally 
more   finely   divided,   soils   resting    usually   on    a 
gravelly  or    well    drained    sub-soil   break    down 
rapidly    and    fail  to  retain  much    of    the    soluble 
portion  of  the  manures  mixed  with  them.     These 
are  best  manured  and   dug   a  short  time  only  in 
advance  of  cropping.    Being  left  in  a  comparatively 
firm  state,  much  of   the    rain   runs    off,  and   con- 
sequently  the    soil,   not    being  saturated,    can  be 
got  into  good  condition  for  seeds   and   plants   at 
almost  any  time,   even   if    a  wet    spring    is    ex- 
perienced. 

Trenching  where  necessary  or  advisable  should 
also  be  pushed  forward  in  dry  weather.  Breaking 
the  ground  two  or  more  spits  deep,  and  at  the  same 
time  bringing  the  subsoil  to  the  surface,  is  very 
rarely  either  a  wise  or  a  safe  proceeding,  unless  the 
subsoil  has  been  previously  prepared  for  it.  Double 
digging  or  bastard  trenching  is  the  safest  measure, 
as  in  this  case  only  a  small  portion  of  the  subsoil  is 
brought  to  the  surface,  and  this  being  subsequently 
well  mixed  with  the  top  spit  will  usually  put  new 
life  into  it.  It  is  the  clayey  subsoils  that  are  so 
diflioult  to  bring  into  good  working  order,  and  very  I 


little  indeed  of  this  should  be  brought  to  the  surface 
at  one  time.  Poor  and  perhaps  newly-broken 
ground  ought  to  have  any  rough  manure  mixed 
with  the  bottom  spit,  and  partially  decayed  manure 
added  to  the  surface  soil.  Land,  however,  that  has 
been  heavily  manured  for  years,  and  perhaps  not 
very  closely  cropped,  will  not  need  any  manure  ; 
but  any  kind  of  decaying  vegetable  added  to  the 
subsoil  will  tend  to  improve  this  in  various  ways. 
A  great  depth  of  rich  soil  encourages  grossness  in 
vegetables.  In  all  cases  the  trenching  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  allow  time  for 
the  settling  of  the  ground  before  being  cropped.  It 
is  the  ground  intended  for  Potatoes  we  would 
trench.  Heavy  crops  of  handsome  tubers  can  be 
obtained  from  deeply-worked  ground  in  almost  any 
season,  and  the  ground  is  left  in  excellent  condition 
for  Strawberries,  Cauliflowers,  Broccoli,  Brussels 
Sprouts— in  fact,  almost  any  vegetable  that  can  be 
mentioned. 

Improving  heavy  land.— This  is  a  slow  and  at 
times  rather  difficult  undertaking,  but  the  labour 
and  whatever  expense  may  be  incurred  are  not 
thrown  away.  Much  may  be  done  by  working 
heavy  land  at  the  right  time  as  previously  pointed 
out,  and  a  liberal  dressing  of  long  stable  liianure  in 
preference  to  either  cow-yard  manure  or  any  rotten 
and  close  material  may  well  be  given.  Strawy 
manure  cannot  be  so  easily  dug  in  as  that  which  is 
more  rotten,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  better  than  rotten 
manure.  If  a  good  wide  trench  is  kept  open  no 
difficulty  need  be  experienced  in  burying  a  quantity 
of  it,  this  serving  to  keep  the  land  porous.  Any 
quantity  of  it  may  be  forked  into  the  subsoil,  and  a 
repetition  of  this  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
years  may  render  this  more  fit  to  come  to  the  sur- 
face. Leaf-soil,  peat,  spent  tan,  burnt  garden  re- 
fuse, dust  from  the  malt-kiln  (an  excellent  fertiliser), 
both  wood  and  coal  ashes,  burnt  clay,  and  sandy 
soil  from  the  rubbish  heap  are  all  valuable  for 
lightening  land.  They  should  not  be  dug  in,  but 
ought  rather  to  be  well  forked  into  the  surface. 
Quicklime  is  serviceable  in  various  ways,  this  both 
improving  heavy  land  and  rendering  over-rich  soil 
more  fertile.  This  again  should  be  given  as  a  sur- 
face-dressing, and  forked  in  when  slaked  at  the 
rate  of  one  bushel  to  every  three  square  yards. 

Hotbeds  foe  early  vegetables.— Hotbeds 
are  of  great  assistance  to  the  gardener  who  is 
supposed  to  supply  his  employer's  table  with  early 
Asparagus,  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  Potatoes,  Carrots, 
Turnips,  and  salading,  and  those  who  can  procure 
plenty  of  leaves  have  a  decided  advantage  in  this 
respect.  These  may  be  mixed  with  stable  manure 
in  equal  quantities,  or,  better  still,  two  parts  of 
leaves  to  one  of  manure,  and  properly  managed  will 
give  a  fairly  brisk,  lasting,  and  sweet  heat.  If  it 
can  be  avoided,  the  leaves  should  be  used  as  soon 
as  collected  ;  if  stored  in  large  heaps  they  are  apt 
to  ferment  and  otherwise  waste  their  heat.  Throw 
all  into  a  heap  together  for  a  few  days,  and  when 
the  centre  is  found  to  be  quite  hot  turn  it  inside 
out  at  once,  well  shaking  out  and  mixing  the  materials 
during  the  operation,  and  leave  it  another  week  or 
more.  If  much  manure  is  used  it  will  be  necessary 
to  again  turn  the  heap  directly  the  centre  is  hot 
and  allow  it  to  stand  another  week  before  usirg  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  poisonous  gases.  A  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  spent  in  the  preparation  of  the  heat- 
ing material  is  not  time  wasted,  as  prematurely 
formed  beds  are  apt  to  over-heat,  and  besides  having 
to  wait  till  they  cool,  there  is  the  risk  of  the  centre 
being  heated  dry  or  to  a  white  heat.  Such  beds 
are  of  little  service,  and  the  material  is  practically 
spoilt  for  any  other  purpose. 

Protection  for  veoetable.s.— A  timely  and 
heavy  surfacing  of  strawy  litter  is  of  good  service 
in  keeping  the  frost  out  of  the  beds  of  Parsnips, 
Seakale,  Rhubarb,  young  Carrots,  Asparagus,  or  any 
roots  that  may  be  wanted  for  use  or  forcing  during 
the  prevalence  of  frosty  weather.  If  portions  of 
the  plants  of  late  Cauli  Sowers  and  early  Broccoli 
have  been  lifted  and  bedded  in  rich  soil,  these  may 
well  be  further  protected  with  strawy  litter.  Bracken, 
or  mats  in  the  event  of  severe  frosts  threatening. 
Lifting  invariably  reduces  the  size  of  the  heads,  but 
small  ones  are  preferable  to  none  at  all,  and  we 
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keep  the  central  pit  of  a  late  vinery  filled  with 
plants.  These  are  drawn  from  late  breadths  of  the 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  Veitch's  Autumn  Pro- 
tecting, and  Snow's  Winter  White  Broccoli.  The 
last-named  will  not  be  interfered  with  till  February, 
and  none  of  them  are  lifted  till  the  heart  is  begin- 
ing  to  form.  Replanted  in  rich  soil,  and  kept 
watered,  they  soon  strike  root  into  it,  and  well  pay 
for  the  trouble  taken.  Pits  and  frames  may  be 
utilised  in  a  similar  manner.  Strong  leaves  gathered 
and  tucked  over  advancing  hearts  will  protect  them 
from  a  moderately  severe  frost. 

Salading. — We  have  had  Perfect  Gem  and  Early 
Paris  Market  Cabbage  Lettuces  up  to  the  present 
time,  a  very  little  frame  protection  being  needed 
for  these.  Mixed  with  well  blanched  Endive  a  good 
salad  is  formed,  the  Lettuce  being  more  .crisp  and 
sweet  than  Endive.  We  shall  now  depend  princi- 
pally upon  curled  and  broad  -  leaved  Endives, 
Chicory,  if  needed,  a  little  forced  Tarragon,  and 
Mustard  and  Cress.  Endives  do  not  keep  well  in  a 
Mushroom  house,  but  it  is  there  both  these  and 
Chicory  blanch  most  readily.  Small  batches  of 
the  former  should  be  drawn  from  the  fruit  houses 
or  frames  in  which  they  are  stored,  being  first  tied 
up  much  as  Lettuces  are  frequently  treated,  and  be 
replanted  in  the  Mushroom  house  in  moist  soil. 
They  will  blanch  thoroughly  in  a  few  days,  and  if 
of  good  size  equal  any  produced  by  the  noted 
French  growers.  Too  often  it  Is  badly  blanched, 
tough,  and  dry.  A  few  strong  roots  of  Chicory 
similarly  treated  will  yield  good  cuttings  of  beauti- 
fully blanched,  crisp,  and  pleasantly  bitter  leaves, 
and  these,  in  many  good  judges'  estimation,  greatly 
improve  a  salad.  Failing  a  Mushroom  house,  the 
Endive  may  be  blanched  where  it  is  stored,  either 
by  tying  up  or  covering  it  with  boards,  slates,  or 
clean  hay;  while  Chicory  roots,  if  placed  in  pots 
and  closely  covered  and  set  in  a  forcing  house  or 
warm  frame,  will  soon  be  fit  for  use.  A  few 
clumps  of  Tarragon  lifted  and  placed  in  either  pots 
or  fiat  boxes  will  need  but  little  heat  to  cause  them 
to  grow  freely.  Gentle  heat  is  needed  for  the  boxes 
of  Mustard  and  Cress,  weekly  sowings  being  usually 
sufficient.  W.  I.  M. 

Broad  Beans. — Although  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  the  earliest  sown  of  vegetables,  the  Broad  Bean 
is  far  from  being  the  most  popular ;  indeed,  it  may 
be  classed  as  one  of  the  least  popular,  for  less  space 
is  now  devoted  to  Broad  Beans  than  formerly,  and 
market  growers  too  often  find  even  a  good  crop  to 
be  almost  unmarketable.  Sow  as  early  as  we  may,  ( 
it  is  difficult  to  get  Beans  fit  to  gather  earlier  than 
Peas  will  turn  in,  and  with  very  few  exceptions 
Peas  prove  to  be  by  far  the  most  popular  of  these 
rival  products.  It  is  curious  to  read  even  now  in 
one  of  our  most  pretentious  of  seed  lists  that  the 
first  sowing  of  Broad  Beans  should  be  of  the  Maza- 
gan,  and  be  made  in  November.  Experience  has 
shown  that  not  only  Is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
such  early  winter  sowings,  but  also  that  the  Maza- 
gan,  when  grown,  is  of  very  inferior  quality.  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  the  Early  Dwarf  Cluster,  or  the 
Seville  Longpod,  it  sown  early  in  February,  will 
rival  the  Mazagan  in  earliness  and  beat  it  in 
quality  ;  still,  the  Seville  is  not  a  robust  bearer,  and 
if  the  first  sowing  be  of  Johnson's  Wonderful  or  its 
synonym,  a  good  selection  of  the  Dutch  Longpod, 
the  gain  in  crop  may  be  considerable.  Those  who 
prefer  the  true  Broad  Windsor  Bean  served  up  at 
table  with  the  skins  removed  (the  be.st  of  all 
ways  to  .serve  up  these  Beans)  will  find  none  better 
than  a  good  selection  of  the  Harlington  Windsor. 
Put  into  shape  by  a  fair  trial,  it  is  found  that  we 
have  not  so  very  many  varieties  of  Broad  Beans 
after  all,  and  some  two  or  three  are  amjjle  for  all 
ordinary  purposes.  A  few  are  grown  in  most  gar- 
dens, but  generally  only  one  picking  is  made.  No 
doubt  the  wondrous  increase  in  varieties  of  other 
vegetables,  and  manifest  improvements  in  them, 
have  done  much  to  deviate  the  public  taste  from 
Broad  Beans  into  other  and  more  acceptable  direc- 
tions.— A.  D. 

Veiteh'a    Autumn    Giant   Broccoli.— The 

self-protecting;  clianictcr  of  this  Hroci.'oli  makes  it 
very  valuable.  'i'lie  leaves  conipleloly  hide  the 
heart,  which  can   stand  10°  of  frost  without  harm.  ' 


Besides  this,  it  succeeds  the  Giant  Autumn  Cauli- 
flower admirably.  I  am  now,  the  end  of  December, 
able  to  take  up  a  supply  of  plants  that  have  already 
formed  heads,  which  will  continue  to  furnish  all  we 
want  for  two  or  three  weeks.  I  have  taken  care  to 
have  them  well  protected  from  severe  frost.  If  this 
Broccoli  has  one  fault,  it  is  that  it  grows  too  large. 
I  find  it  quite  as  hardy  as  Snow's  Winter  Broccoli, 
and  much  more  reliable.— J.  C.  C. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDRING. 

THE  SCARLET  HORSE   CHESTNUT. 

(^SCULDS   RDBICUNDA.) 

In  the  early  days  of  June  the  Scarlet  Horse 
Chestnut  is,  perhaps,  the  most  admired  of  all 
trees,  for  then  it  is  in  full  perfection  of  bloom, 
and  if  it  happens  to  be  in  close  association  with 
a  Laburnum,  or  some  other  shrub  or  tree  that 
by  contrast  acts  as  a  foil  to  its  gorgeous  array 
of  scarlet  bloom,  the  sight  is  more  effective. 
One  cannot  complain  that  this  is  a  neglected 
tree  ;    on   the  contrary,  it  is  one  of   the  corn- 


group  of  Horse  Chestnuts,  for  the  scarlet  variety 
being  of  much  smaller  growth,  a  tree  or  two 
planted  on  the  margin  brings  the  sky-line  down  in 
a  pleasing  way.  The  Pavias,  the  close  relatives 
of  the  Horse  Chestnuts,  are  also  useful  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  Scarlet  Horse  Chestntit  (flowers,  flower- 
ing and  fruiting  branches  of  which  are  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  cut)  flourishes  undejr 
the  same  conditions  as  the  common  Horse 
Chestnut,  which  requires  a  deep,  free,  loamy 
soil ;  but  while  the  common  Chestnut  thrives 
best  if  sheltered,  the  scarlet  kind  will  bear  a 
deal  of  exposure  to  winds,  being  more  compact 
in  growth  and  not  so  large.  The  largest  trees 
of  the  scarlet  kind  I  have  seen  were  not  above 
40  feet  high,  the  average  height  being  from 
20  feet  to  30  feet. 

The  synonyms  of  ^Esculus  rubicunda  are 
somewhat  numerous,  but  in  gardens  and 
nurseries  it  is  either  called  JE.  rubicimda 
or  JE.  carnea,  which  latter,  if  representing  'a 
variety,  is  not  very  different.     It  is  also  ca'led 


The  Scarlet  Horse  Chestnut  (.^sculus  rubicuuda) ;  flowers,  flowering  and  fruiting  branches. 


nionest,  especially  about  the  London  suburbs, 
where,  in  company  with  the  Almond,  Labur- 
num, Copper  Beech,  pink  and  crimson  Tliorn, 
it  is  as  familiar  as  the  Laurel.  Being  of 
moderate  size,  of  dense  and  shady  growth, 
so  handsome  in  bloom  and  so  indifl'erent  to  an 
impure  atmosphere,  it  has  become  a  popular 
villa  garden  tree.  For  the  country  park  and 
garden,  for  the  town  park,  garden,  street,  or 
square,  tliis  tree  is  alike  valuable,  for  it  stands 
the  sweeping  winds  on  a  bleak  hillside  and  the 
smoke  and  dust  (if  a  big  town.  It  is  often  seen 
planted  by  itself  in  a  garden  or  park,  but 
though  it  there  shows  to  perfection  when 
glowing  with  scarlet  bloom,  I  think  it  also 
produces  a  better  eft'ect  when  grouped  with 
other  trees  of  dissimilar  growth.  The  dense, 
roundedoutlineof  the  treeis  somewhat  too  lumpy 
for  it  to  be  called  a  tree  of  handsome  growth. 
It  looks  well  when  grouped  with  trees  like 
the  LaV)urnum,  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  and 
Copper  Beech,  and  that  is  why  one  often 
sees  such  pretty  effects  in  villa  gardens 
when  the  trees  are  accidentally— rarely  in- 
tentionally— grouped.  In  park-planting  it  is 
useful  for  relieving  the  heavy  appearance  of  a 


JE.  coccinea,  ^E.  rosea,  and  used  to  be  known 
as  Whitley's  Scarlet.  From  its  near  relative, 
Pavia  rubra,  which  has  also  red  flowers,  it  may 
be  distinguished  by  its  larger  size  and  more 
vigorous  growth,  by  its  deeper  green  leaves,  and 
by  its  prickly  fruit,  those  of  all  the  Pavias  being 
smooth.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  North 
America,  though  I  believe  that  there  is  doubt 
about  the  origin  of  the  tree.  Some  think  it  but 
a  variety  of  tlie  common  Horse  Chestnut.  There 
are  numerous  forms  to  be  seen  in  gardens  and 
nurseries  differing  chiefly  in  the  depth  of  colour 
of  the  flowers,  but  in  the  best  nurseries  only  the 
highest  coloured  forms  are  grown.  W.  G. 


Pruning  of  shrubs. — I  met  with  one  phase  of 
shrub-pruning  a  year  or  two  since  to  which  Mr. 
Goldring,  in  The  Garden,  Dec.  .SI  (p.  (114),  makes 
no  reference.  Near  Reading,  in  an  otherwise  very 
nice  garden,  I  saw  this  phase  exemplified,  as  every 
shrub  both  deciduous  and  evergreen  was  cut  or 
clipped  to  a  perfectly  round  form.  Still  further, 
each  shrub  was  individualised,  no  one  being  per- 
mitted to  touch  its  neighbour.  A  more  deplorable 
or  objectionable  example  of  shrub-pruning  I  never 
saw.     Happily,  the  plan  is  a  very  rare  one.    With 
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respect  to  the  charge  made  that  head  gardeners 
usually  ignore  shrub-pruning  or  leave  it  to  garden 
labourers,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  Mr.  Gold- 
ring  considerably  exaggerates.  As  a  rule,  I  have 
found  gardeners  very  particular  on  that  head,  espe- 
cially that  whilst  haphazard  cutting  and  slashing 
may  destroy  the  whole  harmony  of  the  shrubbery, 
so  also  may  the  flowering  wood  of  the  best  shrubs 
be  removed.  That  is  a  system  which  neither  em- 
ployer nor  gardener  could  long  endure.  Still 
farther,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  dry,  cold 
weather  there  is  considerable  charm  in  shrub-prun- 
ing, and  it  is  an  occupation  which  most  gardeners 
appreciate.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  best  prun- 
ing is  performed  when  left  to  be  done  in  bulk  during 
the  winter  season.  It  is  during  the  summer  rather 
that  an  occasional  and  judicious  use  of  the  knife 
will  prove  most  serviceable  in  keeping  shrubs  within 
reasonable  limits. — A.  D. 

A  beautiful  shrub  for  covering  a  wall  is 
Forsythia  suspensa.  It  is  a  Japanese  shrub,  which 
in  early  summer  bears  a  profusion  of  bell-like 
flowers  of  the  clearest  yellow.  It  is  slender- 
stemmed  and  straggling  when  grown  in  the  shrub- 
bery, but  if  placed  against  a  wall,  with  its  shoots 
loosely  nailed  to  it,  the  plant  will  form  a  mass  of 
gracefully  drooping  growths,  which,  when  in  bloom, 
will  be  a  mass  of  yellow.  It  has  a  habit  of  sending 
out  roots  from  its  stems,  and  very  often  a  plant 
that  has  been  grown  against  a  wall  for  years  will  be 
found  to  have  parts  of  its  stem  and  shoots  firmly 
rooted  in  the  joints  of  the  wall.  An  example  of 
this  may  be  seen  on  one  of  the  old  waUs  in  Kew 
Gardens.  It  is  a  common  shrub  in  nurseries,  and 
can  be  planted  now  and  onwards  till  March  —W.  G 

Tnrner'd  Oak.— Qaercus  Tarneri  is  among  the 
most  conspicuous  Oaks  at  the  present  moment  in 
the  arboretum  at  Kew,  on  account  of  its  luxuriant 
evergreen  foliage,  which  is  as  perfect  throughout 
the  winter  as  that  of  the  common  Q.  Ilex.  It  is  of 
more  cheerful  aspect  than  Q.  Ilex,  its  leaves  being 
of  a  lighter  green,  and  the  head  is  not  so  dense. 
There  are  two  good  specimens  at  Kew,  each  about 
20  feet  high,  with  rounded  heads.  The  leaves  are 
similar  in  size  and  form  to  those  of  Q.  glandulifera, 
or  what  is  known  also  as  Q.  austriaca  sempervirens ; 
but  while  the  foliage  of  that  Oak  already  wears  a 
shabby  look,  that  of  Q.  Tarneri  is  quite  green.  The 
Luoombe  and  Fulham  Oaks  are  also  beginning  to 
turn  rusty,  so  that  Q.  Turneri  is  a  better  evergreen 
than  either.  It  is  not  much  known  in  nurseries, 
but  Messrs.  Lee  have  it  in  their  Isleworth  arbore- 
tum, where  I  saw  a  tree  having  the  leaf-stalks  dis- 
tinctly reddish.  We  want  more  of  these  fine 
evergreen  Oaks  in  gardens  in  winter.  Some  object 
to  the  funereal  look  of  the  common  evergreen  Oak, 
Q.  Ilex,  but  there  are  no  evergreen  trees  known,  ex- 
cepting Conifers,  to  surpass  it  for  winter  effect. 
Q.  Tarneri  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Q.  Ilex 
and  our  native  Oak,  which  is  not  unlikely ;  but,  be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  valuable  winter  tree,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  if  there  are  any  fine  trees  of 
it  in  old  gardens. — W.  G. 


are  growing  it  largely.  It  used  to  be  ouly  grown 
against  a  wall,  for  which  it  is  very  smtable,  but  it 
flowers  quite  as  freely  when  growing  as  a  bush,  and  I 
should  always  include  it  in  the  choicest  selection  of 
shrubs. — W. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SERUBS. 


The  Cupressus  figured  in  The  Garden  (p.  3)  as 
Cupressus  striota  is  synonymous  with  C.  sempervirens, 
the  former  name  having  been  used  by  Miller.  Stricta 
is  also  given  as  a  synonym  in  Gordon's  "Pinetum." 
We  insert  this  to  prevent  a  possible  confusion  of 
names. — Ed. 

Veronica  Tr  aver  si. —Allow  me  to  add  this  to 
the  list  in  The  Garden,  Dec.  31  (p.  617),  of  shrubs  for 
t'ornung  ornamental  hedges.  In  Surrey,  at  any  rate, 
it  IS  perfectly  hardy ;  its  close  growth,  pretty  foliage, 
and  Howers  made  me  try  it  for  this  purpose  in  an  ex- 
posed part  of  our  experimental  garden  at  Oakwood, 
Wisley,  so  far  with  success.— George  F.  Wilson. 

Viburnum  plieatum,  having  now  become  much 
commoner,  and  consequently  cheaper  in  nurseries  than 
it  used  to  be,  out;ht  to  he  planted  in  groups  of  three  or 
four  together  on  the  margins  of  shrubbery  in  a  spot 
where  its  glorious  masses  of  snow-white  clusters  will 
show  themselves.  I  find  it  a  strong-growing  shrub, 
liking  a  heavy  soil  and  a  fully  exposed  position.  Those 
nurserymen  who  believe  in  only  the  best  things  among 
hardy  trees    and   shrubs  have  great  faith  in  it,  and 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
January  10. 
The  first  meeting  for  1888  was  held  on  Tuesday 
last  in  the  conservatory  at  South  Kensington,  and 
though  this  is  a  dull  season  for  fiowers,  there  were 
several  things  of  interest,  the  principal  features 
comprising  Primulas  and  Cyclamens  which  are  now 
in  full  perfection.  There  were  a  few  Orchids  and 
other  plants  of  minor  importance.  First-class  cer- 
tificates were  granted  as  under : — 

Angb^cum  Sandbbianum.— This  is  a  beautiful 
addition  to  the  Angrsecum  genus  now  abounding  in 
choice  species.  It  has  something  of  the  character 
of  A.  Ellisi,  and  in  expression  the  flower  may  be 
likened  to  a  small  bloom  of  Dendrobium  bigibbum, 
having  the  same  exquisite  neatness  and  compact- 
ness. A  plant  was  shown  on  a  block  covered  with 
Sphagnum  Moss,  and  the  racemes  spring  from  the 
base  of  the  dull  green,  thick,  leathery  leaves,  that 
are  fairly  abundant.  The  raceme  is  about  18  inches 
in  length,  and  stands  out  boldly,  supporting  several 
flowers  of  great  purity  and  powerful  fragrance  ;  the 
sepals  are  narrow,  sharply  pointed  ;  the  petals  being 
rather  broader  and  about  the  same  size  as  the  lip  ; 
while  the  glistening  white  spur  is  between  1  inch 
and  2  inches  long.  The  somewhat  loose  character 
of  the  raceme  gives  it  a  desirable  elegance,  that 
would  be  plainly  seen  if  several  specimens  were  sus- 
pended in  the  Orchid  house.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

CtpbipbdiumTautzianum. — Cypripediumshave 
multiplied  exceedingly  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  but  there  are  few  that  can  rival  this  for  dis- 
tinctness. We  have  here  a  break  away  from  the 
monotony  of  browns  and  shades  of  the  same,  the 
whole  flower  having  a  bright  appearance.  It  is  a 
hybrid  between  the  old  C.  barbatum  and  C.  niveum, 
and  it  has  the  lip  of  C.  niveum  and  the  foliage  of 
C.  barbatum.  The  purplish  stem  bears  a  flower  of 
fine  proportions  ;  the  dorsal  sepal  showing  lines  and 
a  suffusion  of  rose-drimson  ;  the  centre  tinged  with 
green,  and  the  whole  set  ofi"  by  a  broad  white  upper 
margin.  Rich  colouring  is  given  by  the  dull  rosy 
red  petals,  spotted  with  deep  brown,  and  edged 
with  short  black  hairs  ;  the  lip  and  crest  also  being 
of  the  same  hue,  relieved  in  the  case  of  the  former 
with  a  white  base,  the  crest  having  a  centre  of  the 
same  character.  From  Mr.  Tautz,  Studley  House, 
Shepherd's  Bush. 

OxBEA  PULCHELLA.— This  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  new  plants  of  the  year,  and  one  that  the  gar- 
dener may  well  note,  as  likely  to  prove  exceedingly 
useful  during  the  winter  season.  It  is  nearly  related 
to  the  Clerodendrons,  and  first  received  public 
recognition  last  year,  when  it  was  figured  (t.  (5938) 
in  Botanical  Magazine,  hamng  been  found  a  com- 
paratively short  time  previous  in  New  Caledonia. 
Those  who  care  for  warm  greenhouse  climbers  will 
find  in  this  Oxera  a  veritable  gem.  It  runs  freely 
over  the  rafter,  clothing  it  with  a  Camellia-like 
foliage,  and  the  ivory-white  flowers  are  crowded 
together  in  large  clusters  or  bunches  that  weigh 
down  the  flexible  stems,  and  impart  elegance  to  the 
specimen.  Individually,  the  flowers  are  like  those 
of  a  large  Clerodendron,  the  corolla  being  bell- 
shaped,  deeply  cut,  and  proceeding  from  a  smaller 
calyx,  while  the  stamens  protrude  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  main  body  of  the  blooms ;  these  have 
considerable  substance,  and  even  when  much 
handled  do  not  fall  off.  From  Mr.  F.  Ross,  gardener 
to  Sir  G.  Macleay,  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley. 

Primula  Miss  Eva  Fish.— The  double  varieties 
of  Primula  are  being  improved,  a  more  robust  habit 
and  greater  freedom  of  flowering  being  now  notice- 
able. This  is  a  noteworthy  addition,  as  the  flowers, 
besides  their  full  double  form,  are  of  a  peculiar  and 
distinct  colouring,  being  of  a  mauve  shade  with  a 


thin  white  marginal  line.     From  Messrs.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  Swanley. 

Rhododbndeon  Pbimeosb.  —  Here  we  have 
another  departure,  by  the  crossing  of  certain  species 
and  varieties,  so  as  to  infuse  a  more  bushy  Azalea- 
like habit  into  the  plant.  Out  of  about  halt  a  dozen 
plants  shown  this,  which  was  selected  for  a  certifi- 
cate, is  a  cross  between  the  Sumatran  species,  R. 
Teysmanni,  and  the  hybrid  R.  Maiden's  Blush.  The 
flowers  are  somewhat  like  those  of  R.  Teysmanni 
in  colour,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  species 
in  almost  every  instance  has  infused  its  colour 
into  the  variety.  Here  the  flowers,  which  are 
rich  primrose  in  colour  with  a  shade  of  buff, 
are  of  fine  form,  and  not  reflexed,  as  in  those  cf 
R.  Teysmanni.  Another  feature  is  the  broad,  deep 
green  Camellia-like  foliage.  If  a  race  of  bushy- 
habited  Rhododendrons  can  be  promoted,  it  will 
popularise  the  plants  considerably.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  Chelsea. 

L^LIA  ANCEPS  ScHECBDBE^. — We  have  several 
excellent  forms  of  this  Mexican  Orchid,  and  another 
that  must  be  recorded  is  this,  from  the  collection  of 
Baron  Schroeder,  The  Dell,  Egham.  Flowers  were 
exhibited  that  display  the  form  of  a  good  L.  anceps, 
but  the  colour  is  very  rich.  The  sepals  are  of  rosy 
tint,  petals  deeper,  and  shading  to  a  still  darker 
hue  at  the  tips.  The  upper  portion  of  the  lip  is 
rich  crimson,  intensified  with  a  yellow  crest,  and 
purple  pencilling  in  the  throat. 

Phal^nopsis  F.  L.  Ames. — This  has  for  its 
parentage  P.  amabilis  (Blu.)  or  P.  grandiflora 
(Lind  ),  and  P.  intermedia  Portei,  and  is  a  very 
pretty  and  distinct  hybrid.  A  plant  was  shown, 
the  raceme  carrying  three  or  four  expanded  flowers 
with  several  in  bud.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
white,  while  colouring  is  given  by  the  lip,  the  upper 
portion  of  which  has  a  flush  of  rose  on  a  white 
ground,  but  on  the  lower  half  this  rose  colour  is 
laid  on  a  ground  of  yellowish  hue.  The  lateral 
lobes  are  suffused  and  pencilled  with  rose,  the  base 
having  spottings  of  purple  that  give  rich  beauty  to 
the  flower.    From  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Mbdlab  The  Royal.— Medlars  are  never  likely 
to  become  popular  fruits,  as  their  appearance  is 
against  them,  and  comparatively  few  appreciate  the 
mealy,  soft  flesh.  This  is  one  grown  by  Mr.  Rivers, 
of  Sawbridgeworth,and  was  the  best  out  of  a  number 
tried.  The  fruits  are  larger  than  those  of  the  ordi- 
nary type,  a  little  less  acid — a  disadvantage — and 
borne  freely.  They  make'  capital  jelly,  and  for  this 
Medlars  are  to  be  recommended,  as  they  require  to 
be  quickly  used,  owing  to  their  tendency  to  become 
mouldy.  Mr.  Rivers  advises  the  fruits  to  be  kept 
in  quite  a  cool  place  if  not  wanted  for  immediate  use. 
Cyclamens  were  a  feature  of  the  meeting,  and  a 
handsome  group  was  put  up  by  H.  Page  and  Sons, 
Grove  Nursery,  Teddington,  who  cultivate  this 
winter  flower  very  successfully.  The  plants  were 
full  of  flowers,  which  displayed  various  shades 
of  pink,  whites  being  numerous,  and  occasionally 
there  were  varieties  of  deep  crimson  hue.  They 
were  also  of  robust  habit,  and  the  stems  vigorous 
and  sturdy.  That  an  advance  is  being  made  in  re- 
spect to  the  Cyclamen  is  evident.  A  silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  of  Swanley,  made  a 
fine  display  with  double  and  single-flowered  Pri- 
mulas. The  whole  of  the  plants  were  of  excellent 
habit,  and  the  trusses  shown  well  above  the  leaves. 
Amongst  the  single  varieties  noteworthy  were  King 
of  the  Primulas,  deep  crimson,  fine  pip;  Improve- 
ment, similar  colour;  The  Queen,  a  handsome  va- 
riety, blush,  wavy  edges,  and  of  good  substance; 
White  Perfection,  clear  white;  Princess  Beatrice, 
pale  mauve,  pretty  white  edge;  Swanley  Giant, 
purple-magenta;  Cannell's  White  Plain  Leaf,  pure 
white;  and  Princess  of  Wales,  blush.  Of  the 
double  forms  the  best  were  Miss  Eva  Fish,  pre- 
viously noted ;  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  white,  with 
a  trace  of  blush;  Earl  Beaconsfield,  deep  rose-pink; 
and  the  old  double  white.  A  silver-gilt  medal  was 
awarded.  Mr.  James,  of  Farnham  Royal,  showed 
blooms  of  his  fine  strain  of  Chinese  Primula. 

Messrs.   Veitch    and    Sons,  of   Chelsea,   showed 
several  Javanese  Rhododendrons  that  will  be  the 
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progenitors  of  a  new  race;  the  object  in  view  being 
to  obtain  a  more  bushy  habit.  ThisisbeirgHone  by 
the  crossing  of  various  species  and  varieties  likelv 
to  produce  the  wi.-hed  for  result.  The  new  forms 
ehown  were  Little  Benutv,  a  crns-s  between  K 
Malayanum  and  H.  Monarch;  the  flowers  are  of  the 
same  character  as  tho>e  of  the  species,  but  larger, 
brighter,  and  borne  far  more  freely ;  Eclatant,  pro- 
duced by  cros.sing  R.  Curtisi  with  R.  Princes.'^ 
Alexandra,  the  flowers  deep  crimson  ;  and  R  Prim- 
rose, already  mentioned.  A  seedling  shown  was 
from  R.  jasminiflorum  and  R.  Curtisi,  the  colour 
very  deep. 

Orchids  were  few,  but  possessed  considerable  in- 
terest. Cypripediums  predominated,  and  four  inte- 
resting hybrids  came  from  Mr.  F,  G.  Tautz,  Studley 
House,  Shepherd's  But^h.  C.  pleuroneuron  has  a 
dorsal  sepal  banded  with  green,  the  petals  rich  red 
and  the  lip  narrow,  reddish  at  the  apex,  yellowish 
at  the  base,  and  veined  with  green.  C.  concinnum 
is  a  loose  flower  of  the  venustum  type,  and  C.  Mar- 
shallianum,  the  result  of  a  cross  with  C.  concolor 
and  C.  venustum,  has  a  flower  like  the  former,  espe- 
cially in  respect  to  the  lip,  and  the  foliage  of 
venustum.  The  shell-shaped  dorsal  sepal  is  flushed 
with  rosy  pink  dotted  with  chocolate-crimson,  as 
is  found  more  or  less  in  C.  concolor ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  broad,  of  the  same  hue,  and  the  lip  is 
yellow  at  the  upper  margin,  and  also  freely  spotted. 
It  is  a  most  distinct  flower,  but  as  shown  wants 
regularity  of  form. 

Cypripedium  Galatea  came  from  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons.  It  is  a  hybrid  of  uncertain  parentage, 
but  has  something  of  the  insigne  character  about 
it.  The  flower  is  large ;  dorsal  sepal  spotted  brown 
and  flushed  with  green  in  the  centre,  and  having  a 
broad  white  upper  margin ;  the  petals  and  lip  are 
both  lightly  coloured.  Mr.  A.  Smee,  The  Grange, 
Wallington,  Surrey,  sent  Lajlia  anceps  Protherce- 
auum,  with  flowers  about  the  same  size  as  those  of 
any  ordinary  form  of  the  type,  richly  coloured,  the 
lip  finely  striped  inside  with  magenta  and  purple  at 
the  expanded  front,  the  ridge  yellow ;  Epidendmm 
polybulbon,  a  small-flowered  kind,  the  white  lip 
forming  the  chief  beauty  of  the  flower ;  and  Odon- 
toglossum  Rossi  Smeeanum,  like  the  type,  but  desti- 
tute of  the  rich  brown  spottings ;  the  only  colour, 
save  the  spotless  white  petals,  is  in  the  light  brownish 
sepals.  It  is  no  advance  on  the  old  O.  Rossi  as 
shown,  but  may  improve  with  cultivation.  Mr.  R. 
Measures,  Flodden  Lodge,  Camberwell,  had  Cypri- 
pedium insigne  Fostermanni,  with  a  curiously  mot- 
tled lip ;  C.  regale  and  C.  apiculatum,  both  bold, 
handsome  flowers;  and  C.  Sallieri,  a  fine  flower; 
the  dorsal  sepal  greenish,  spotted  deep  red;  the 
petals  and  lip  light  yellowish  brown.  Angnccum 
calligerum  came  from  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton.  It 
is  a  coarse  kind,  the  leaves  stout,  and  leathery,  the 
thick,  deep  green  raceme  carrying  a  few  white 
flowers ;  sepals  and  petals  of  about  equal  size  ;  the 
spur  some  .'!  inches  long,  and  the  whole  clear  white. 
There  were  three  expanded  blossoms.  As  shown  it 
is  not  of  great  beauty,  but  a  better  specimen  may 
alter  this  opinion.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  old  C. 
insigne  with  fifty-one  expanded  flowers  came  from 
Mr.  J.  Quarterman,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Smith, 
Silvermere,  Cobham. 

Fruit  committee.— The  exhibits  were  very  few. 
The  .Medlar  named  The  Royal,  shown  by  Mr.  Rivers, 
will  be  found  described  in  the  list  of  certificated 
BuVjjects.  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Sons,  Chilwell,  Notts, 
exhibited  fruits  of  Newton  Wonder  Apple,  which  was 
certificated  at  the  previous  meeting  and  then  de- 
scribed. It  is  a  showy  variety,  and  remains  for  a 
long  time  in  good  condition.  A  Grape  named  White 
Gros  Colman,  from  Mr,  .f.  Robert.i,  The  Gardens, 
Charleville  Forest,  Tullamore,  Ireland,  does  not  appear 
to  be  an  acquisition.  It  has  heavily  shouldered 
bunches,  but  the  berries  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
type  and  of  rounded  form.  It  was  raised  from  seed 
of  Gros  Colman.  It  would  be  unfair  to  give  a  de- 
cided opinion  as  to  its  merits,  the  bunches  coming  to 
hand  considerably  damaged.  An  improved  heart- 
ing Kale  was  sent  from  Messrs.  Hurst,  of  Hounds- 
ditch,  and  Tomatoes  from  Mr.  E.  Newton,  Sussex 
House,  Hitchin.    The  Royal  Pearmain  Apple  came 


moderate  grower  and  good  and  constant  cropper.  |  W.   G 
A  seedling  Apple,  somewhat   resembling   Mincbal  \  below 
Crab,  was  shown   by  Messrs.  W.  Bnrron  and  Sons, 
The  Nurseries,  Elvaston.     It  is  highly  coloured  and 
of  medium  size. 


A  special  meeting  was  held  in  the  East  Crush 
Room  of  the  Albert  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  to  con- 
firm the  resolutions  passed  at  the  last  meet- 
ing, which  took  place  on  Dec.  12,  1887.  Dr. 
Hogg  occupied  the  chair,  and  after  the  reading  of 
the  minutes  the  resolutions  were  confirmed,  the 
only  alteration  being  that  clause  7  of  the  circular 
is  now  added  to  those  of  6  and  8.  Mr.  Barr  and 
Mr.  Herbst  made  some  remarks  with  reference 
to  the  guinea  members,  holding  the  opinion  that 
these  associates  of  the  society  ought  to  have  a 
voice  in  its  affairs ;  but  as  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing was  merely  to  confirm  resolutions,  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  committee  appointed  to  consult 
with  the  council. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

The  January  show  of  this  society  has  become  an 
annual  event,  and,  the  encouraging  results  justify 
its  continuance.  This  year's  exhibition  was  held, 
as  usual,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  and  was  a  veritable 
surprise  to  those  who  know  the  difliculty  of  obtain- 
ing flowers  as  late  as  this.  They  were  fresh,  finely 
coloured,  and,  on  the  whole,  of  fair  form,  especially 
in  one  or  two  stands,  which  would  have  had  no 
small  place  in  an  autumn  competition.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  an  interest  is  aroused  in  the  late  Chrysan- 
themums, and  their  value  is  unquestionable,  as  they 
withstand  fogs  and  other  evils  that  injure  the 
flowers  of  many  other  things,  especially  if  they  are 
at  all  delicate.  As  time  goes  on  the  list  of  new  late 
kinds  will  undoubtedly  increase,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion two  acquisitions  were  gained. 

There  were  several  classes,  and  as  good  prizes 
were  offered,  there  was  an  excellent  competition. 
Mr.  Joseph  Lowe,  The  Nurseries,  Uxbridge,  was 
well  to  the  front  in  the  class  for  a  collection,  and 
he  staged  several  boxes  of  flowers,  which  were  un- 
usually creditable,  and  represented  considerable 
variety ;  grandiflora  was  well  put  up,  also  Lowe's 
Bronze,  a  highly  coloured  bronzy  red  Japanese, 
Elaine,  Princess  "of  Teck,  Thunberg,  Ceres,  Princess 
Blanche,  good  petal,  clear  fine  white,  and  Lucien 
Baltet,  rich  crimson-magenta ;  Mr.  G.  Bolas,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  H.  Chandos  Pole-Gell,  Hopton  Hall, 
Wirksworth,  was  second.  For  twenty-four  blooms, 
any  kind.s,  Mr.  R.  F.  Jameson,  Hessle,  near  Hull, 
was  first,  and  in  his  stand  were  unusually  good 
flowers  of  Lord  Alcester,  John  Salter,  fine  in  colour 
and  form,  Fleur  de  Marie,  Louis  Bonamy,  Mile.  A. 
Brunei,  a  white  flower,  Mrs.  Heale,  Miss  Mar- 
guerite, and  Pink  Christine.  The  second  place 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  gardener  to  Mr. 
D.  B.  Chapman,  Downshire  House,  Roehamp- 
ton,  who  had  capital  flowers  of  Ceres,  and  Mme. 
Auguste  Tezier,  a  Japanese  variety,  of  reddish- 
bronze  colour,  very  pretty.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
blooms,  Mr.  J.  Kipling,  gardener  to  Earl  of  Lytton, 
Knebworth,  was  the  most  successful,  his  stand  con- 
taining a  richly-coloured  flower  of  Etoile  du  Midi, 
very  deep  crimson  ;  the  second  was  Mr.  H.  Lister, 
gardener  to  Lord  Brooke,  the  Gardens,  Easton 
Lodge,  Dunmow,  Essex.  In  the  class  for  twenty- 
four  Japanese  kinds,  Mr.  Sullivan  was  chief  prize- 
taker,  putting  up  fresh,  full,  and  excellent  flowers 
for  the  season  of  the  year.  Ainongst  them  was  the 
Japanese  variety  D.  li.  Chapman,  a  mass  of  thread- 
like florets,  forming  a  full,  dense,  interesting  flower 
of  considerable  width  ;  the  colour  is  wholly  purple- 
magenta  ;  Ceres,  gloriosa,  Jlme.  Audiguier  and 
Duchess  of  Albany,  yellow-shaded  bronze,  were 
noticeable  ;  the  second  award  went  to  Mr.  J.  Horse- 
field,  the  Gardens,  Heytesbury,  who  had  large 
flowers,  but  wanting  in  finish ;  Carew  Underwood, 
a  reddish-salmon  Japanese  variety,  was  well 
.shown.  Mr.  J.  Kipling  showed  well  in  the 
class  for  twelve  flowers,  and  an  interestiog  fea- 
ture was  made  by  the  class  for  six  blooms,  in 
hich  Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Drover,  Fareham,  were 


the  most  successful.    The  six  put  up  by  them  would 
from  Mr.  Dean,  of  Bedfo'nt,  and  is  described  as  a   have  stood  well  at  a  November  show,  and  included 


Drover,  a  new  Japanese  kind,  described 
gloriosum,  bicolor,  and  Mrs.  W.  Mencke.  A 
special  certificate  of  merit  was  granted.  Mr.  R. 
Phillips,  gardener  to  Dr.  Baker,  The  Deodars,  , 
Meopham,  came  second.  Bouquets  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums were  a  pleasing  feature,  as  they  were  taste- 
fully put  together.  Mr.  W.  Brown,  nurseryman, 
Richmond,  won  the  first  prize,  for  an  elaborate 
arrangement ;  Mr.  Joseph  Lowe,  The  Nurseries, 
Uxbridge,  was  second — the  rich  brown  leaves  of 
the  Mahonia  made  a  fine  contrast  with  the  flowers, 
and  this  foliage  is  not  used  often  enough  for  asso- 
ciating with  Chrysanthemums.  Special  prizes  were 
offered  by  Mr.  Owen,  of  Maidenhead,  for  twelve 
blooms  of  his  Golden  Gem  variety.  Mr.  F.  Weeden, 
Hillingdon,  Uxbridge,  showed  it  in  fine  form  with 
the  foliage.  It  is  appropriately  named,  being  a 
clear  rich  yellow,  and  both  neat  and  full.  Mr.  A. 
Ives,  gardener  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes,  Hope  House, 
Winchmore  Hill,  was  second,  but  the  blooms  were 
not  in  character,  havingadistinct  reddish  bronze  tint. 

Amongst  a  few  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  new 
annual  single  Chrysanthemums  from  Mr.  J.  May, 
gardener  to  Captain  Le  Blanc,  Northaw  House, 
Ba,rnet,  but  their  value  at  this  season  is  not  very 
evident — we  prefer  them  in  their  natural  season ; 
and  a  sport  from  Mrs.  Carey,  named  Christmas 
Beauty,  that  may  prove  something  good.  It  was 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Strong,  Wissington  College, 
Wokingham. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  depend  on  Chrysanthemums 
to  make  up  an  exhibition  now,  so  other  prizes  were 
offered  for  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  and  Solanums,  &c. 
For  a  collection  of  Cyclamens  in  pots,  Mr.  J.  May 
was  first  with  plants  full  of  vigour  and  well 
flowered.  Mr.  A.  Carter,  gardener  to  Alderman 
Evans,  Ewell  Grove,  Ewell,  was  first  for  twelve 
Cyclamens ;  Mr.  W.  Kent,  gardener  to  Mr.  H.  Barry, 
Bushill  House,  Winchmore  Hill,  second.  A  good 
class  was  that  for  a  collection  of  Primulas,  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  of  Swanley,  taking  the  lead. 
There  were  many  varieties  shown,  particulars  of 
which  will  be  found  in  our  report  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  at  whose  meeting  they  were 
also  exhibited;  Mr.  G.  Braid,  Winchmore  Hill, 
came  second.  Mr.  A.  Carter  was  first  for  twelve 
plants;  his  examples  were  well  flowered,  especially 
those  of  the  old  double  white  :  Mr.  A.  Newell,  gar- 
dener to  Sir  E.  Saunders,  Fairlawn,  Wimbledon 
Common,  was  second,  putting  up  single  varieties, 
representing  skilful  culture.  There  were  two  classes 
for  Solanums,  one  for  six  and  one  for  twelve  plants. 
In  both  instances  Mr.  P.  Cornish,  gardener  to  Mr.  J. 
Downing,  The  Shrubbery,  Enfield,  secured  the  first 
places.    The  plants  were  laden  with  large  berries. 

The  finest  exhibit  of  this  section  of  the  exhibition 
was  the  group  of  forced  and  foliage  plants  put  up 
by  Messrs.  Henry  Williams  and  Sons,  Fortis  Green, 
Finchley,  who  were  first  in  the  class  for  these.  The 
Hyacinths  were  as  fine  as  the  majority  of  those 
seen  in  March.  The  same  firm  were  first  for  a 
collection  of  thirty-six  pots  of  Tulips,  the  bulbs  ex- 
tremely well  flowered  and  the  foliage  excellent. 

The  display  of  Primulas  and  Cyclamens  made  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  was  note- 
worthy, as  it  occupied  considerable  space,  and  the 
plants  were  full  of  flower.  Amongst  the  Cyclamens, 
Queen  of  the  Dwarfs,  White  Butterfly,  both 
described  below  ;  Cliant  Rose  and  Giant  Crimson 
deserve  mention  as  showing  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  this  gay  flower.  The  Primulas  were  well 
grown,  and  comprised  numerous  varieties,  some  of 
which  were  awarded  certificates.  A  double  blue 
was  noticeable,  and  the  single  type  was  also  shown  ; 
a  real  blue  is  gradually  being  obtained.  A  silver- 
gilt  medal  was  deservedly  awarded.  First-class  certi- 
ficates were  awarded  as  follows: — 

To  Messrs.  Sutton  for  Cyclamens  Queen  of  the 
Dwarfs  and  White  Butterfly  ;  the  first  has  a  dense 
habit  and  medium-sized  white  flowers  ;  the  last- 
mentioned  has  clear  white  blooms,  produced  with 
great  freedom;  also  for  Chinese  Primula  Giant  Red, 
a  single  variety  of  good  colour,  and  P.  Piootee- 
edged,  a  distinct  break,  white,  with  broad  edge 
of  pink,  a  pretty  flower ;  Primula  Fern-leaf  Scar- 
let, the  first  Fern-leaved  variety  in  this  particular 
line  of  colour  yet  raised,  was  commended. 
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To  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  for  Pri- 
mula Miss  Cannell,  a  single  variety,  with  white 
flowers  tinged  with  rose-pink,  and  borne  in  a  sturdy 
truss  well  above  the  foliage ;  and  P.  Miss  Eva  Fish, 
which  was  certificated  at  South  Kensington  on  the 
previous  Tuesday. 

To  Mr.  John  May,  Gordon  Nursery,  Twickenham, 
for  Cyclamen  May  Queen,  a  robust  variety,  with 
large  flowers  lightly  tinted  with  magenta. 

To  Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Drover,  Fareham,  for  Chr j  san- 
themum  W.  G.  Drover,  a  coarse,  large  variety,  dense, 
full,  and  in  better  condition  than  seen  in  the 
autumn.  The  petals  are  broad  and  rose-pink, 
making  up  a  showy  Japanese  exhibition  flower. 

To  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten- 
ham, for  Chrysanthemum  Governor  of  Guernsey,  a 
variet  y  of  distinct  appearance  and  thorough  Japanese 
character.  It  was  raised  from  seed  in  Guernsey, 
and  has  medium-sized  blooms,  full,  dense,  the 
petals  sharply  pointed  and  of  a  telling  rich  yellow 
colour.  It  will  be  strange  if  this  does  not  And  great 
favour  as  a  late  Chrysanthemum. 


A  meeting  of  the  general  committee  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Thursday,  the  5th  inst ,  at  Anderton's 
Hotel,  Fleet  Street.  Mr.  Sanderson,  the  president, 
occupied  the  chair.  After  the  minutes  of  the 
former  meeting  had  been  read  and  confirmed,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  annual  general  meeting  be 
held  at  Anderton's  Hotel  on  Tuesday,  the  31st  inst. 
A  list  of  oilers  of  special  prizes  was  then  read  and 
accepted.  They  were  from  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons, 
Mr.  Deverill,  Mr.  Fidler.  The  prize  from  M.  De- 
laux  was  not  accepted  until  further  particulars  are 
received  from  him.  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  also 
made  the  offer  of  £20,  as  they  did  last  year,  but, 
after  very  much  discussion,  it  was  resolved  that  in- 
stead of  these  prizes  being  awarded  by  ballot  the 
exhibits  should  be  judged  in  the  ordinary  way.  It 
was  also  resolved  that  a  meeting  of  the  floral  com- 
mittee be  held  on  the  occasion  of  the  January  show. 
The  Winchester  Society  was  admitted  in  affiliation. 
New  Fellows  and  members  were  elected,  and  Mr. 
Holmes  having  announced  that  all  details  for  the 
January  show  having  been  perfected,  it  was  hoped 
that  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  members  would 
be  made  to  ensure  a  satisfactory  display. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


The  plant  figured  last  week  under  the  name  of 
Zephyranthes  Atamaseo  is  Z.  carinata.  On  a  future 
occasion  Mr.  Moou  will  draw  us  both  species  on  the 
same  plate,  and  thus  make  better  known  two  beautiful 
plants. 

Mr.  Denman,  of  Catherine  Street,  has  sent  us 
several  flowers  of  the  beautiful  Deutsche  Perle  Azalea, 
now  in  great  request. 

Pine-apple  Salvia  (S.  rutilans)  is  a  familiar 
greenhouse  plant  that  makes  a  great  show  of  scarlet 
flowers  during  the  winter  season.  Just  now  it  is  very 
good  at  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley. 

A  new  public  park. — We  learn  that  14  acres 
of  ground  have  been  given  in  Myatt's  Fields,  Camber- 
well,  for  the  purposes  of  a  public  park.  The  new 
park  will,  it  is  believed,  be  bounded  by  KnatchbuU 
Road,  Burton  Road,  and  Flodden  Road. 

A  new  Butterfly  Orchid  in  the  shape  of  a  pure 
white  Phalipnopsis  Schilleriana,  or  vestalis,  is,  we 
learn  from  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  now  in  flower  in 
their  Clapton  nursery.  This  must  he  an  interesting 
novelty. 

Lilies  of  the  Valley.— Mr.  W.  Allan,  of  Gun- 
ton  Park,  Norwich,  has  forwarded  flowers  of  the 
beautiful  white  Hoop-petticoat  Daffodil  (N.  mono- 
phyllus).  Iris  reticulata,  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley. 
The  Wallflower-like  fragrance  of  the  Iris  was  most 
powerful,  and  especially  agreeable  at  this  season. 
Both  the  Berlin  and  Dutch  varieties  of  the  Lily  of 
the  A^alley  were  sent,  and  the  Berlin  type  has  the 
advantage.  It  makes  a  shorter,  stronger  growth, 
and  the  bells  are  rather  larger,  but  the  Dutch  has 
longer  spikes. 

Oalanthus  corcyrensis. — Unless  for  eailiness 
of  blooming,  the  plant  now  in  flower  at  Kew  under 
the  above  name   differs  extremely  little  from  the 


typical  G.  nivalis.  It  may  be  briefly  described  as 
follows :  Leaves  two,  about  the  same  length  and 
breadth  as  those  of  the  type,  but  with  a  white  line 
broader  than  the  midrib  on  the  upper  surface.  The 
flower  is  that  of  the  ordinary  G.  nivali.",  though 
perhaps  a  trifle  smaller.  If  this  be  the  natural  time 
of  flowering  it  is  certainly  an  acquisition,  as  very 
few  of  the  other  kinds  are  as  yet  little  more  than 
showing  themselves  above  ground.— K. 

Dendrobicm  Fytchianum.  —  Mr.  Frederick 
Bedford,  Straflan  House  Gardens,  Co.  Kildare,  has 
sent  us  a  spike  of  Dendrobium  Fytchianum  carry- 
ing nineteen  flowers,  and  mentions  "  It  is  a  pretty 
small-growing  species,  not  often  met  with."  We 
quite  agree  with  these  remarks.  This  Dendrobe  has 
frail  and  beautiful  flowers  of  exquisite  whiteness, 
relieved  only  by  the  tiny  mauvy  rose-coloured  lateral 
lobes  of  the  lip.  It  is  a  species  that  those  who  re- 
quire choice  flowers  for  cutting  should  make  a 
point  of  growing  ;  it  comes  from  Moulmein.  The 
spike  sent  is  evidently  from  a  plant  that  has  been 
well  grown,  as  about  ten  flowers  in  a  raceme  is 
the  usual  number. 

The  Strawberry  tree  (Benthamia  fragifera). — 
Devonshire  is  not  the  only  county  in  which  the 
Strawberry  tree  is  hardy.  It  is  equally  so  in  the 
south  of  Hampshire,  as  there  is  a  fine  specimen  in 
my  nursery  nearly  20  feet  high  and  bushy,  which 
has  been  growing  in  poor  clayey  soil  in  an  exposed 
situation  without  any  protection  for  upwards  of 
fifty  years.  It  has  borne  many  bushels  of  its 
peculiar  Strawberry-looking  fruits,  the  seeds  from 
which  have  readily  vegetated  and  supplied  number- 
less plants.  Camellias,  too,  are  quite  hardy  here. 
Six  fine  specimens,  which  were  planted  near  to  and 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Benthamia,  are  still  quite 
healthy  and  growing  luxuriantly. — W.  H.  Rogeks, 
Soxdhamjticm. 

Iiselia  ancepa  is  the  Orchid  of  the  season,  and 
there  are  few  kinds  that  give  such  a  surprising 
depth  of  vivid  colours.  At  Gunnersbury  Park  there 
are  two  excellent  forms,  one  of  the  plants  bearing 
several  spikes ;  while  at  the  Chelsea  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Veitch  there  is  a  basket  filled  with  this  Mexi- 
can species,  approaching  more  the  variety  Barkeriana 
in  colour.  At  the  same  place  the  true  L.  Dawsoni 
is  showing  a  small  spike,  and  this  impresses  us  with 
its  purity  and  sweetness.  It  opens  greenish  at  first, 
but  this  changes  to  a  clear  white,  relieved  only  by 
the  radiating  purplish  lilac  lines  on  the  inside  of 
the  lateral  lobes  of  the  lip,  and  the  rosy  purple  of 
the  expanded  front ;  there  is  also  a  yellow  ridge 
near  the  column.  At  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday 
last  a  fine  form  of  L.  anceps  was  certificated,  as  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  report. 

Angreecum  sesquipedale. — There  are  several 
plants  of  this  noble  species  now  flowering  at  the 
Chelsea  nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  it  is  also  the 
principal  attraction  in  many  Orchid  houses  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  an  extraordinary  plant,  grotesque 
as  regards  the  expression  of  the  flowers,  but  withal 
beautiful  and  interesting,  displaying  distinct  and 
handsome  characters.  It  is  one  of  the  introductions 
of  the  Rev.W.  Ellis  from  Madagascar,  and  he  found 
it  thriving  on  trees.  In  colour  the  flowers  are  ivory 
white,  of  considerable  width,  and  furnished  with  a 
tail  about  12  inches  in  length,  while  they  are  borne 
at  the  rate  of  one  to  four  on  the  sturdy  peduncles. 
In  close  proximity  to  London,  the  flowers  do  not 
attain  the  beauty  they  are  capable  of  in  the  country, 
as  smoke,  dust,  and  dirt,  besides  other  evils  in- 
separable from  London,  have  to  be  battled  with. 
The  destruction  to  Orchid  flowers  by  London  fogs  is 
enormous  in  such  places  as  Chelsea. 

The  Chorozemas  are  among  the  moreimportant 
of  what  are  called  New  Holland  plants,  which  a 
generation  ago  were  largely  grown.  Fancy  such  a 
beautiful  genus  as  Chorozema  being  banished  from 
the  average  garden  of  to-day.  A  collection  of  well- 
grown  plants  of  them  in  bloom  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
sights  in  the  way  of  flowers  that  one  could  wish  for 
in  January,  and  what  dainty  little  coat  or  dress 
bouquets  could  be  made  with  their  bright  flowers 
and  prickly  leaves  like  those  of  a  miniature  Holly. 
At  Kew  one  may  see  just  now  several  kinds  in  flower 
in  the  temperate  plant  house.    The  prettiest  kinds 


are  C.  varium  and  its  variety  Chandleri,  which  has 
its  Pea-like  flowers  coloured  orange  and  purple- 
scarlet.  Another,  called  C.  flavum,  apparently  a 
variety  of  C.  varium,  also  has  flowers  of  clear  yellow. 
C.  cordatum  has  red  atd  yellow  flowers,  and  one 
called  C.  elegans,  though  with  tiny  flowers,  is  an 
exquisite  little  plant.  The  specimens  are  smothered 
with  blooms,  which  will  last  a  long  time.  The 
flowering  shoots  are  not  tied  in  rigidly,  which  so 
often  spoils  half  the  beauty  of  New  Holland  plants, 
but  are  allowed  to  go  free.  The  Chorozemas  are 
not  so  diflicult  to  grow  and  flower  well  as  some 
other  hard-wooded  plants  which  are  well  known  f  o 
test  the  skill  of  the  gardener.  The  culture  of  Ntw 
Holland  plants  is,  we  fear,  a  lost  art,  although  some 
people  think  it  probable  that  hard-wooded  plants 
will  again  come  into  fashion. 

A  new  plant  for  which  we  may  predict  a  great 
future  is  Osera  pulchella.  This  was  the  most  inte- 
resting exhibit  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  Tuesday  last,  and  will  be  found 
described  in  the  report.  It  is  a  magnificent  acqui- 
sition, flowering,  as  it  does,  at  this  season,  and  hss 
the  appearance  of  a  thoroughly  useful  subject  ft  r 
climbing  over  a  greenhouse  rafter.  There  will  l  e 
no  patient  waiting  for  the  plant  to  attain  a  re.'pecf- 
able  size,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Ross  that  the  speci- 
men from  which  the  large  clusters  of  bloom  weie 
gathered  was,  about  two  years  ago,  a  mere  cutting, 
and  first  tried  in  a  cool  house  with  Lapagerias, 
but  it  failed  to  grow  satisfactorily.  All  wes 
changed,  however,  when  it  was  transferred  to  a 
warm  house,  where  it  soon  rambled  over  the  rafter, 
giving  an  abundance  of  ivory-white  Clerodendron- 
like  fiowers.  We  hope  to  give  a  coloured  plate  of 
this  beautiful  Oxera. 

Eucharis  blooms  in  mid- winter.— I  enclose 
a  photograph  of  E  amazonica,  which  was  taken  on 
December  22,  1887.  The  plant  carried  thirteen 
spikes  and  twenty-two  open  flowers.  I  also  have 
another,  at  present  in  full  flower,  bearing  flftetn 
spikes.  The  plants  are  grown  in  10-inch  pots,  also 
a  few  in  4,  5,  and  (i-inch  pots,  a  single  bulb  in  each. 
These  are  just  coming  into  flower,  and  are  found 
very  useful  for  house  decoration.  I  grow  Eucharis 
Sanderi  and  Eurycles  Cunninghami,  but  they  do 
not  succeed  nearly  so  well  as  the  old  kind.  The 
plants  I  have  now  flowering  with  me  bloomed  in  the 
early  spring  of  1887,  and  a  few  odd  spikes  appeared 
through  the  summer.  There  are  from  three  to 
seven  flowers  on  each  spike.  I  also  enclose  you  a 
flower-spike  of  one  of  the  large  plants,  also  one  of 
the  smallest  bulbs  in  flower,  taken  from  a  4-irch 
pot. — John  Thomsox,  Dennis  Hall. 

*,5*  With  this  note  came  flowers  of  E.  amaznnica 
cut  from  an  old  specimen  and  a  fuiall  bulb  that 
had  been  grown  in  a  4-inch  pot.  The  flowers;  were 
large  and  plentiful.  Growing  the  Eucharis  in 
small  pots  is  evidently  a  good  way. — Ed. 


The  following 

table  shows  the  amount  of 

rain  we 

had  here  during  1887 ; —     , 

Inches. 

Inches. 

.lanuary 

...     2-04 

August 

.,     1-2,5 

February 

...     071 

September 

.     3  09 

March 

...     1-53 

October 

..     1-48 

April... 

...     1-32 

November    . . . 

...     2  20 

May 

...     2-50 

December    . . . 

.     1-53 

.lune... 

...    0-66 

July 

...    1-27 

i;)-64 

— W. Ingram 

Be 

Ivoir. 

"  T." — The  pubUsher  of  The  Garden  can  supply  the 
hook,  post  free,  for  6s.  3d. 

Names  of  plants. — J.  Asliford.—l,  Eucalyptus 
sp. ;  2,  Ccelogyne  cristata ;  3,  Correa  speetabilis ;  4, 
Phormium  tenax  variegatum;  5,  Aspidistra  lurida;  (!, 

Dicksonia   antarctica. F.   J.   if.— Next   week. ;- 

W.  M.  Jlfc— Apparently  a  Fittonia;  send  better  speci- 
men.  T.  Bi-oioji.— Flowers  were  too  much  smashed 

to  identify. 

Names  of  fruits.—^4s?i/oj-d.— Small  Apple,  Clay- 
gate  Pearmain ;  large.  Winter  Hawthornden. Ardee, 

— Apples,  1,  Adam's  Pearmain ;  2,  Beauty  nf  Kent ; 
3,   Scarlet  Russet;   5,  Yorkshire  Beauty.      Pears,    1, 

Easter  Beurre;    2,  Beurre  Ranoe. 0.  H.— 1,  Wal- 

tham  Abbey  Seedling;  2,  Minchal  Crab;  4,  not  known. 

W.    A'.— Apple,  Winter  Strawberry. Learner. 

— 1,  New  Hawthornden;  4,  Adam's  Pearmain;  7, 
Northern  Greening ;  others  next  week. 
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WOODS  &  FORESTS. 


THE  ALDER. 

In  view  of  the  vast  tracts  of  barren  marshy 
ground,  which  in  their  present  condition  are 
yielding  little  or  nothing  to  the  owners  of  such, 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  question  may 
well  be  asked.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  reclaim 
such  and  render  them  both  profitable  and  useful  ? 
It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  to  plant  these 
places  ;  at  other  times  we  are  told  that  they  are 
incapable  of  producing  timber  trees  of  a  proper 
size  to  pay  the  expense  incurred  in  the  plant- 
ing and  yield  a  profitable  return.  No  doubt 
there  are  a  few  species  of  trees  unsuitable  for 
planting  in  marshy  ground,  but  happily  there 
are  several  other  varieties  that  can  be  planted 
with  success,  and  one  of  the  best  is  the  common 
Alder.  This  hardy  native  tree  not  only  grows, 
but  thrives  in  such  ground,  and  attains  a  useful 
size  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  as  its 
wood  is  keenly  sought  after  and  commands  a 
ready  sale,  I  can  confidently  recommend  it  to 
the  notice  of  the  planter.  Although  the  Alder 
grows  in  marshy  ground  where  few  other  trees 
can  exist,  yet  to  grow  it  successfully  the  ground 
should  be  drained  as  well  as  circumstances 
will  allow.  Some  places  of  this  description 
are  liable  to  be  inundated  by  water  for  a  con- 
siderable time  during  winter.  Such  land,  how- 
ever, I  have  planted  successfully  during  March 
and  April,  and  when  once  the  Alder  gets  esta- 
blished the  annual  flooding  with  water  appears 
not  to  hurt  the  trees  in  the  least.  This  class 
of  ground  varies  so  much  in  character,  that  the 
mode  of  drainage  must  be  settled  in  detail  on 
the  spot.  In  cases  where  there  is  a  good  outlet, 
a  single  drain  cut  at  the  most  advantageous 
spot  will  sometimes  dry  a  considerable  area, 
while  at  other  times  the  drains  require  to  be 
cut  at  a  distance  apart  of  6,  9,  12,  and  18  feet, 
the  depth  of  these  to  be  regulated  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  depth  of  soil  above  the  water 
line. 

The  soil  excavated  here  should  be  spread  over 
the  surface,  which  will  improve  the  texture  of 
the  ground  and  add  a  little  to  its  depth.  Ground 
prepared  in  this  way  may  be  either  planted  or 
the  seeds  sown  broadcast  upon  the  surface.  The 
Alder  is  so  hardy,  that  self-sown  seeds  soon 
make  fine  trees.  When  once  the  trees  are 
thoroughly  established  they  make  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  in  order  to  attain  success  the  trees 
should  be  grown  rather  thickly.  The  planter's 
object  should  always  be  to  produce  fine  clean 
wood,  free  of  knots  or  blemish  of  any  ktcd  that 
would  lessen  its  value  in  the  market.  I  have 
sometimes  found  certain  classes  of  home-grown 
timber  to  be  rather  a  drug  in  the  market  at  any 
price,  but  in  all  my  experience  I  have  never 
found  any  difficulty  in  selling  a  lot  of  really 
good  Alder  at  a  fairly  remunerative  price.  Some 
forty  years  ago  I  have  known  Alder  sold  at  12s. 
per  t(jn,  the  purchaser  to  fell,  prepare,  and  take 
delivery  of  tlie  trees  at  his  own  expense,  but  the 
value  of  good  wood  has  risen  since  that  time 
considerably.  In  recent  years  I  have  sold  Alder 
wood  at  KJd.  and  Is.  per  cubic  foot.  Sometimes 
1  have  sold  it  at  20s.  per  ton,  the  trees  to  bo  cut 
and  prepared  at  the  proprietor's  expense.  If 
we  deduct  Is.  Cd.  per  ton  for  felling  and  cross- 
cutting  the  trees  into  the  required  lengths,  we 
have  ISs.  Cd.  in  favour  of  the  jiroprietor  as  the 
.value  of  his  timber.  The  weifiht  per  cubic  foot 
of  timber  varies  a  little,  acccirding  to  the  age  of 
the  trees  and  the  soil  on  wliich  they  were  pro- 
duced, but,  as  a  general  rule,  I  have  found  that 
it  takes  from  2:j  cubic  feet  to  25  cuViic  feet  of 
Alder  to  weigh  a  ton. 


Although  the  Alder  is  highly  suitable  for 
planting  in  marshy  ground,  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  such,  and  can  be  grown  to  a  profit- 
able size  on  ground  of  ordinary  texture,  espe- 
cially such  as  is  of  a  damp  character.  I  have 
grown  some  very  fine  Alder  upon  damp  clay 
soil  resting  upon  a  cold  clay  subsoil,  and  as 
such  land  had  failed  to  give  a  profitable  return 
by  tillage  it  was  planted  with  Alder  and  Oak, 
both  of  which  grew  remarkably  well,  the  former, 
however,  giving  by  far  the  quickest  and  best 
return. 

The  inferior,  useless  class  of  ground  capable 
of  growing  the  Alder  to  a  profitable  size,  and 
the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  established  at 
small  cost,  either  by  sowing  the  seeds  or  plant- 
ing, ought  to  induce  landed  proprietors  to  plant 
these  barren  bog  lands  with  it. 

Trees,  unlike  many  other  crops  that  can  be 
produced  in  one  season,  require  in  many  cases 
nearly  a  lifetime  to  attain  maturity ;  conse- 
quently many  foreign  States,  impelled  by  wise 
counsel,  are  taking  time  by  the  forelock  and 
planting  extensively  in  order  to  keep  up  the  sup- 
plies. Notwithstanding  the  great  fuss  which  we 
have  often  heard  regarding  German  schools  of 
forestry  and  the  extension  of  their  woodlands, 
it  would  appear  that  they  cannot  supply  their 
own  demands,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Kemp's 
Mercaniile  Gazette.  The  new  law  which  will 
shortly  come  into  force  for  the  preservation  of 
forests  in  Russia  has  caused  great  activity  for 
the  time  being  in  the  timber  trade.  Extensive 
orders  have  been  received  from  Germany  and 
England.  On  the  same  subject  the  »S'f.  Petersburg 
(Jazetfc  declares  that  the  exports  in  the  coming 
season  will  attain  colossal  dimensions.  The  ex- 
pected export  duty  on  wood,  prepared  and 
unprepared,  ha?  also  led  to  the  Russian  mer- 
chants concluding  as  many  contracts  as  jiossible 
with  foreign  firms.  All  these  facts  point  to  a 
probable  rise  in  the  price  of  timber  before  long, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  when  foreign  supplies 
begin  to  get  exhausted,  or  even  curtailed  to  any 
great  extent,  that  prices  will  rise.  This  ought  to 
stimulate  owners  of  waste  lands  in  this  country 
to  extends  their  forest  ground  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  good  and 
profitable  return  for  the  capital  thus  spent. 

J.  B.  Web.ster. 


PRINCE  ALBERT'S  FIR. 

(ABIES  ALBEKTIANA.) 

The  noblest  specimen  of  this  handsome  and  hardy 
Fir  in  the  British  Islands  is,  no  doubt,  one  of 
the  many  trees  at  Hafodunos,  in  North  Wales, 
the  beautifully  situated  estate  of  Mr.  Sandbach. 
When  measured  by  the  surveyors  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  in  the  spring  of  1S78  it  was  56^  feet  in 
height,  with  girth  of  stem  at  2  feet,  5  feet,  and  10 
feet  from  the  ground  of  48A  inches,  47  inches,  and 
44  inches. 

Responding  to  a  kind  invitation  from  the  owner, 
who  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
arboriculturists  in  the  country,  I,  a  few  days  ago, 
took  the  measurements  of  the  above  tree,  and  found 
them  as  follows  :  height  OG  feet,  girth  of  stem  at  a 
yard  from  the  ground  6  feet,  diameter  of  spread  of 
branches  :i6  feet.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  noble  specimen, 
perfect  in  every  respect,  and  with  foliage  of  the 
richest  and  freshest  description,  the  lower  branches 
sweeping  tlie  greensward,  and  being  as  lithe  and 
yielding  as  could  well  be  desired.  The  bole,  al- 
though well  covered  with  branches,  is  as  straight 
as  an  arrow,  and  of  gradual  taper  throughout  its 
entire  length — not  carrot-shaped,  as  we  often  find 
in  ill-grown  specimens  of  this  noble  Conifer. 

Twice  has  the  walk  which  runs  hard  by  the 
side  of  this  bieautiful  siiecimen— a  specimen  that  is 
highly  prized  and  duly  tended  in  every  want  by  its 
worthy  owner — been  shifted  further  from  the  tree, 
but  again  the  lower  branches  have  outgrown  the 


prescribed  boundary,  and  another  change  in  the  line 
of  walk  is  contemplated. 

The  position  occupied  by  this  fine  tree  is  by  no 
means  a  sheltered  one,  it  being  partially  exposed  on 
all  sides ;  while  it  may  surprise  not  a  few  tree- 
lovers  to  know  that  the  altitude  at  which  it  is 
growing  so  luxuriantly  is  between  700  feet  and  800 
feet.  A  good  and  rich  clayey  loam,  not  stiff  and 
plastic,  but  tending  rather  to  a  gravelly  soil,  and 
resting  at  no  great  depth  on  a  rotten  whinstone 
rook,  may  be  said  to  be  the  soil  of  which  the  park 
is  principally  composed.  An  interesting  feature  of 
the  tree  is  the  great  number  of  cones  it  produces 
annually,  and  with  which  it  was  well  covered  at 
the  time  of  my  visit.  Mr.  Sandbach  pointed  out  a 
number  of  young  trees  that  had  been  raised  from 
this  parent  plant,  and  these  looked  robust  and 
healthy,  and  with  a  greater  inclination  to  form  but 
a  [single  leading  shoot  than  is  usually  the  case  in 
home-raised  plants.  Now,  it  is  very  questionable 
if  a  larger  and  finer'  specimen  of  Abies  Albertiana 
than  that  just  described  is  to  be  found  in  this 
country,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  in  The 
Garden  the  measurements  of  some  of  the  larger  ones. 

When  we  consider  that  it  is  only  thirty-six  years 
since  this  tree  was  introduced  by  Jeffery,  through 
the  Oregon  Association  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  whom, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  seeds  were  given  to  Mr.  Sand- 
bach, who  raised  the  fine  tree  alluded  to,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  growth  has  been  very  rapid, 
seeing  that  the  tree  is  planted  at  nearly  800  feet 
altitude  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Welsh 
mountain  valleys. 

At  the  Caernies,  in  Perthshire,  there  are  some 
magnificent  specimens  of  this  Fir,  and  these  are 
growing,  two  of  the  largest,  at  least,  at  fully 
GOO  feet  altitude,  and  in  poor,  moory  soil  resting  on 
a  stiffish  clay.  These  are,  no  doubt,  the  largest 
specimens  of  Prince  Albert's  Fir  in  Scotland,  and 
were  raised  by  that  enthusiastic  arboriculturist,  Mr. 
George  Pat  ton,  from  the  first  importation  of  seeds, 
which  arrived  in  1851.  Perthshire  would  seem  to 
be  famous  for  the  production  of  noble  specimens  of 
the  tree  in  question,  for  both  at  Abercairney  and 
Moncrieffe  House  there  are  numerous  trees  of  large 
proportions,  and  which  are  now  making  rapid 
growth.  On  the  Churchill  estate,  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  this  beautiful  Fir  grows  with  great  rapidity, 
one  specimen  in  particular,  growing  in  clayey  loam, 
having  attained  the  height  of  .30  feet  in  thirteen 
years.  Many  other  examples  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  Abies  Albertiana  might  be  adduced,  but  enough 
have,  perhaps,  been  given  to  clearly  show  that, 
under  ordinary  conditions  as  to  soil  and  exposure, 
it  is  a  tree  well  suited  for  planting  within  the 
limits  generally  of  tree  growth  in  this  country. 

The  giant  Arbor-vita;  (Thuja  gigantea)  is  well 
known  to  be  a  tree  of  very  rapid  growth,  yet  I 
took  particular  note,  not  a  week  ago,  of  one  instance 
at  least  in  the  chalky  soil  of  mid-Kent  in  which  the 
Albert  Fir  had  nearly  kept  pace  with  it  for  a  period 
of  ten  years.  I  do  not  here  refer  to  a  single 
specimen  of  each,  for  there  werefully  half  a  hundred, 
and  all  planted  under  almost  similar  conditions. 
In  Scotland,  at  Culcreuch,  in  Stirlingshire,  this  tree 
has  been  known  to  grow  in  one  season  more  than  7 
feet ;  but  such  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule. 

Although  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this 
tree  in  Britain  are  growing  in  deep  loamy  soil,  yet, 
in  the  choice  of  such,  it  is  certainly  far  from  particu- 
lar, for  on  referring  to  my  note-book  I  find  that  it 
succeeds  admirably  on  deep,  well-prepared  peat 
bog,  decayed  vegetable  refuse,  rather  stiffish  clayey 
loam  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Hafodunos  specimen), 
and  alluvial  deposit.  The  timber  of  Abies  Alberti- 
ana, as  exhibited  at  the  late  Forestry  Exhibition  in 
Edinburgh,  was  certainly  of  excellent  quality,  and 
thanks  are  due  to  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Inglis,  of  Glen- 
corse,  and  his  intelligent  forester  for  the  practical 
way  in  which  they  tested  the  wood  by  using  it  for 
fencing  posts.  One  of  those  exhibited  had  been  in 
the  ground  for  five  years,  and  yet  appeared  but  little 
the  worse;  indeed,  to  all  appearance  it  seemed  quite 
as  sound  as  if  it  had  been  placed  in  the  soil  only  a 
month  before.  In  its  native  country — principally 
the  coast  of  British  Columbia — it  attains  a  height  of 
200  feet,  but  the  usual  size  is  150  feet.     A.  D.  W. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ; 
The  Art  itself  is  '^ atvrk."  ^Sbakes^eare. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.   COLEMAN. 

POMOLOGICAL  PROGRESS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Apple  and  Pear 
question  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  horti- 
culturists from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groats, 
but  very  wide  of  the  mark  fall  some  of  the  shots 
which  the  best  friends  of  the  grower  and  con- 
sumer have  in  view.  Extremes,  we  are  told, 
sometimes  meet,  but  how  this  meeting  is  to 
benefit  the  Apple-growing  community  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine,  eapeciaUy  when  every  variety 
yet  named  as  being  the  best  has  been  written 
oft"  as  doubtful  or  unprofitable  in  certain  parts 
ot  the  country.  All,  I  believe,  agree  in  saying 
Cox's  Orange  and  Blenheim  Pippin  are  two  of 
the  best  all-round  Apples  grown,  but  all  cannot 
grow  them,  a  fair  proof,  as  I  have  always  as- 
serted, that  soil  quite  as  much  as  climate  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  success  or  failure.  The 
one-Apple  man,  our  well-known  friend,  Mr. 
Waterer,  succeeds  to  his  heart's  content  with 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  on  the  peat,  and  desires  no 
other.  The  best  Mr.  Baines  has  seen  was  grown 
in  the  bleakest  part  of  Yorkshire  ;  in  this  locality 
it  grows  and  fruits  well  on  the  marl  ;  but  one 
variety — no  matter  how  well  it  may  do  or  over 
how  wide  an  area  it  may  succeed — is  not  enough  ; 
we  must  have  early  and  late  sorts  to  lead  up  to 
and  follow  this  splendid  variety.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Blenheim  Orange,  and  if  Mr.  Jefferies 
is  correct,  its  varieties  vary  considerably  in 
shape  not  only  in  the  same  locality,  but  in  the 
same  orchard,  but  do  they  vary  in  their  season 
of  ripening  >  If  they  do  not,  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  select  the  best,  work  them  on  good  stocks, 
and  trust  to  other  sorts  for  prolonging  the 
season.  Assuming  that  Mr.  Waterer  could  grow 
the  Blenheim  as  well  as  he  grows  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  a  fortune  possibly  might  be  made,  but 
filling  his  pocket  with  gold  would  not  keep  our 
markets  and  private  houses  supplied  from  Sep- 
tember to  May,  and  this  continuous  flow  of  the 
best,  and  none  but  the  best,  being  the  point  at 
issue,  the  one- Apple  end  of  the  extreme  must 
be  pronounced  faulty.  A  correspondent  writing 
upon  market  Apples  breaks  ground,  which  may 
be  of  infinite  value  to  the  London  growers,  but 
of  very  little  use  to  the  private  gardener  or 
amateur  who  wishes  to  have  good  fruit  as  early 
and  late  as  possible — who  wishes,  in  fact,  to 
have  his  shelves  furnished  eight  months  out  of 
the  twelve  instead  of  empty  for  that  length 
of  time.  With  all  these  facts  before  us  we 
can  only  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  a 
selection  of  a  matter  of  two  dozen  sorts 
for  any  one  neighbourhood  is  a  very  fair  come- 
down to  start  with ;  indeed,  the  more  this  ques- 
tion is  turned  over  and  discussed  the  more  it 
becomes  apparent  that  a  very  important  step 
will  have  been  made  when  we  have  condemned 
all  the  varieties  ot  Apples  and  Pears  which,  at 
the  best,  are  inferior  or  second-rate  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Growers  for  market  can  take 
care  of  themselves ;  growers  for  ornament  have 
plenty  of  choice,  but  private  individuals  still 
cling  to  varieties  innumerable.  This  difficulty 
got  over,  nurserymen  will  soon  exclude  from 
their  lists  varieties  which  few  planters  require 
or  inquire  for,  but  so  long  as  the  public  persist 


in  ordering  second  and  third-rate  sorts,  so  long 
will  these  gentlemen  keep  up  the  supply,  and 
who  can  blame  them  ?  Fat  lists  well  pared 
down,  no  class  will  be  more  thankful  for  than  the 
"trade,"  but  the  public  must  take  the  initia- 
tive, and  as  yet  I  fail  to  see  how  they  can  better 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  editor  of  The  Gar- 
den in  his  difficult  task  of  selecting  a  given 
number  of  Apples  and  Pears  than  by  enume- 
rating a  Sew,  if  only  half  a  dozen,  which  stand 
first  in  difi'erent  localities.  The  names  alone  of 
the  sorts  they  have  thoroughly  tested  will  not 
suffice;  each  contributor  should  give  the  variety 
of  stock  upon  which  the  trees  are  worked,  the 
soil  and  subsoil,  altitude  and  shelter,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  as  far  as  possible  the  writer's 
name  and  address  should  take  the  place  of 
initials.  I  lately  read  a  paragraph  in  a  trade 
paper  to  the  effect  that  many  employers  do  not 
allow  their  gardeners  to  rush  into  priut ;  hence 
the  necessity  for  initials.  But  this  matter  of 
competition  with  our  colonists  is  an  employer's 
question,  and  gardeners  are  the  men  who  must 
not  only  work  it  out,  but  educate  the  agent  and 
the  tenant.  Nine-tenths  of  the  landed  proprie- 
tors whose  interests  are  at  stake  know  this  and 
appreciate  each  man's  best  endeavour,  and  the 
tenth  might  be  convinced  if  this  important  sub- 
ject wore  approached,  discussed,  and  explained 
in  a  common-sense  manner. 


RE-GRAFTING  FRUIT  TREES. 
The  re-graftiDg  of  fruit  trees  and  Vines,  whether  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  a  barren  tree  into  a 
fruitful  one,  or  that  of  introducing  some  new  va- 
riety, is  such  an  interesting  operation,  and  one 
usually  attended  with  such  good  results,  that  the 
wonder  is  that  any  barren  trees  should  exist  in  our 
gardens,  or  that  worthless  varieties  should,  year 
after  year,  continue  to  occupy  valuable  space,  and 
receive  as  much  attention  as  is  bestowed  on  those 
which  yearly  produce  crops  of  good  fruit. 

I  think  the  reluctance  to  head  down  and  re-graft 
a  worthless  or  inferior  tree  arises  from  a  dislike  to 
see  bare  spaces  on  a  well-filled  wall,  or  a  break  in 
an  even  row  of  trees.  I  know  it  requires  some 
amount  of  determination  to  decide  upon  a  change 
of  this  kind,  but  in  a  few  years'  time,  when  the  re- 
grafted  tree  begins  to  bear  crops  ot  superior  fruit, 
we  wonder  why  we  delayed  the  operation  so  long. 
On  a  high  south  wall  in  the  gardens  here  there  was 
a  fine  horizontal-trained  tree  of  Dr.  Trousseau  Pear. 
It  was  the  largest  and  most  healthy-looking  tree  on 
the  wall,  and  yearly  produced  good  crops  of  fruit, 
and  although  it  is  not  a  bad  sort  with  us,  it  ripened 
at  a  time  when  other  superior  kinds  were  plentiful, 
and  consequently  was  not  often  used.  I  grudged 
the  tree  the  valuable  space  it  occupied,  and  decided 
to  have  something  better  in  its  place. 

Four  years  ago  all  the  branches  were  cut  o2  to 
within  1  foot  of  the  main  stem  and  re-grafted  with 
Doyenne?  du  Cornice  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
alternately,  commencing  with  the  top  tier.  AH  the 
grafts  but  one  took  and  the  first  year  grew  well ; 
the  second  year  they  made  good  growth,  but  not  too 
strong ;  and  the  third  season  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
carried  a  nice  lot  of  fruit,  large,  and  of  beautiful 
colour  and  good  flavour;  and  last  year  we  had  a  fine 
crop.  Doyenne  du  Cornice  has  not  fruited  much 
yet,  but  is  now  bristling  with  fruit-buds,  and  I  ex- 
pect the  re-grafted  tree  will  this  year  fill  the  space 
occupied  by  the  original  one.  The  above  illustrates 
how  soon  by  the  process  of  grafting  a  good  variety 
can  be  substituted  for  a  bad  one.  Old  or  neglected 
trees  may  often  be  renovated  in  a  short  time  by  re- 
grafting  them  with  another  variety. 

It  is  surprising  the  growth  grafts  will  sometimes 
make  on  an  old  stock  if  the  roots  are  in  good  con- 
dition; in  two  or  three  years'  time  a  dilapidated 
tree  with  long  spurs  and  weak  growth  can  be  re- 
placed by  clean,  fruitful  wood.  It  is  well  when 
cutting  off  the  branches  for  grafting  not  to  cut  in 
too  hard.  On  horizontal-trained  trees  a  foot  should 
be  left  next  the  main  stem  to  graft  on,  and  all  the 


spurs,  which  will  greatly  assist  the  circulation  of 
the  sap,  and  if  desired  may  be  allowed  to  carry  a 
few  fruits.  On  bushes  and  standards  the  more 
branches  left  for  grafting  the  sooner  a  good  head 
will  be  formed.  Weak  or  slow-growing  sorts  are 
much  improved  by  grafting  them  on  stocks  of  free 
growth.  About  five  years  ago  I  bought  three  trees  of 
Loddington  Seedling  Apple.  They  were  small,  and 
I  do  not  think  they  have  doubled  in  size  since,  but 
from  grafts  taken  from  them  I  re-grafted  two  bush 
trees  of  Brownlees'  Russet,  which  are  now  8  feet 
high  and  6  feet  through,  all  fruit-bearing  wood. 
On  another  sort  I  have  grafted  Margil,  a  good 
dessert  Apple,  but  of  slow  growth,  and  it  is  now 
growing  and  bearing  as  freely  as  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin. Besides  the  above  varieties  of  Apples,  Golden 
Noble,  Stirling  Castle,  Boston  Russet,  and  others  of 
similar  habit  of  growth  are  improved  ;  and  Winter 
Nelis,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Beurr^  Superfin,  Marie 
Louise,  &c.,  amongst  Pears. 

Grafting  is  not  so  difficult  as  many  people  ima- 
gine ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  simple  operation, 
and  if  two  or  three  essential  points  are  duly  ob- 
served, success  is  almost  certain.  The  best  time 
for  grafting  is  just  as  the  buds  are  bursting,  as  the 
f  ap  is  then  well  in  motion.  The  scions  should  be 
kept  in  an  almost  dormant  state  until  wanted,  by 
nearly  burying  them  in  the  soil  in  a  cool  place. 
Another  important  point  is  a  perfect  fit ;  the  scion 
should  be  cut  to  the  exact  size  of  the  space  to  re- 
ceive it  and  firmly  bound  in.  The  freshly-cut  sur- 
face of  the  stock  and  over  the  scion  should  be 
covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  grafting-wax  and  the 
whole  covered  with  clay.  Clay  is  not  necessary 
when  wax  is  used,  but  it  no  doubt  preserves  the 
scion  from  drying  winds,  and  should  be  used  by 
those  not  experienced  in  the  art. 

Of  late  years  grafting  has  been  extensively  prac- 
tised, in  vineries  especially,  by  growers  for  sale. 
Since  the  kinds  of  Grapes  which  used  to  be  grown 
have  been  superseded  by  those  having  large  berries 
and  handsome  appearance,  market  growers  have 
either  had  to  root  out  and  re-plant  their  Vines,  or 
graft  with  the  popular  varieties.  The  latter  mode 
has  often  been  adopted  with  good  results  and  a 
saving  of  time.  With  the  private  grower  such  radi- 
cal changes  are  not  necessary ;  he  may  want  to 
introduce  some  new  kind  into  his  established 
vineries,  or  replace  one  which  does  not  give  satis- 
faction. A  ready  means  of  accomplishing  this  is 
afforded  by  grafting.  There  are  several  methods  of 
grafting  suitable  for  the  Vine.  The  one  I  have  suc- 
ceeded best  with  is  inarching  in  a  green  state.  The 
rod  or  rods  intended  to  be  grafted  should  be  cut 
down  to  a  well-placed  spur  near  the  bottom  of  the 
trellis  when  the  other  Vines  are  pruned.  When 
growth  commences,  shoots  should  be  selected  and 
trained  to  the  trellis.  When  about  3  feet  or  4  feet 
long  they  will  be  sufficiently  firm  for  the  operation 
to  be  performed. 

Young  Vines  in  pots  should  be  started  at  the 
same  time  as  the  vinery,  and  will  have  made  about 
the  same  length  of  growth.  All  that  remains  to 
be  done  now  is  to  arrange  the  pot  Vine  in  a  con- 
venient place  where  it  can  easily  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  green  shoot  on  the  stock  at  a  point 
where  the  wood  of  each  is  of  nearly  the  same  size. 
With  a  sharp  knife  cut  a  piece  from  each  shoot 
about  3  inches  long  and  not  quite  half-way  through, 
and  fit  them  evenly  and  neatly  together,  bind  with 
soft  matting  firmly,  but  not  so  tightly  as  to  bruise 
the  shoots.  A  union  will  soon  take  place,  and  as 
the  graft  grows,  gradually  shorten  the  other  shoot 
to  near  the  union,  but  do  not  sever  the  Vine  from 
the  pot  until  the  wood  is  ripe.  During  the  first 
year  strong  canes,  which  may  be  fruited  the  next, 
will  be  formed.  A  variety  which  does  not  succeed 
can,  by  adopting  the  above  method,  soon  be  replaced 
by  another  without  disturbing  the  borderer  the  other 
Vines  in  the  house. — Arthur  Barker,  HincUij). 

Now  that  attention  is  being  directed  to  our 

orchards,  and  especially  to  the  many  worthless 
varieties  that  are  allowed  to  cumber  the  ground 
year  after  year,  to  no  good  purpose,  it  may  be  well 
to  remind  owners  that  the  readiest  way  to  improve 
them  is  by  re-grafting  with  some  of  the  really  good 
sorts  that  are  known  to  succeed  in  their  locality.   It 
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is  too  soon  to  perform  the  operation  of  grafting, 
but  it  is  not  a  day  too  soon  to  cut  the  grafts  and 
lay  them  in  by  the  heels  in  a  cool,  moist  position, 
so  as  to  have  them  ready  directly  the  sap  begins  to 
move.    Above  all,  it  is  the  best  time  to  get;  the 
stocks  headed  down  to  just  above  where    it   is 
intended  to  graft  them.    I  would  strongly  advise  all 
those    who  would  wish  to    make  large  heads   of 
fruitful  wood  in  the  shortest  time  to  adopt  the  plan 
that  is  largely  practised  in  Kent,  viz.,  to  cut  the 
branches  off  at  a  good  distance  from  the  bole  of  the 
tree,  or  where  the  branches  are  about  the  size  of  a 
man's    wrist.      Although    it   takes  a    little  more 
time,  it  well  repays  the  labour,  as  small  branches 
heal  over  much  quicker  than  large  ones,  and  if  a 
hundred  grafts  are  put  on  the  cut-back  branches  of 
a  large  tree  a  good  crop  of  fruit  may  be  obtained  in 
about  three  years.    I  have  seen  whole  orchards  of 
■worthless  sorts  treated   in  this  way  and  grafted 
with  Stone's  Apple  (a  great  favourite  in  the  Maid- 
stone district),  and  the  crops  produced  have  been 
extraordinary.    This  variety  being  of  large  size  and 
fit  for  market  early  in  the  season,  is  one  that  suits 
market  growers  that  do  not  store  any  fruit,  but 
clear  everything  off  hand  as  soon  as  possible.— 
J.  GeOOM,  GpsiJort. 


good  point,  because  the    addition  of    sugar  and 
other    things    makes    the    dish    less    wholesome. 
Since  writing  last  week  we  have  had  some  Newtown 
Pippins  simply  pared  and  cored  and  put  in  a  stone- 
ware pipkin,  without  any  water  or  addition  whatever, 
and  stewed  by  the  fire.     The  result  was  a  delicious 
dish,  the  right  degree  of  sweetness,  with  a  pleasant 
high  flavour.    Why  should  not  this  be  the  highest 
test  of  an  Apple  that  it  should  be  at  once  a  cooking 
and  eating  Apple?     There  are  certainly  some  kinds 
of  Apples  which  lack  sugar  that  are  high  in  quality, 
but  quite  enough  kinds  could  be  raised  to  give  us  a 
class  of  Apples  good  in  all  ways.     Having  two  so- 
called  Apples  is  one  of  the  causes  of  cramming  the 
garden  with  more  kinds  than  we  want.    Not  one 
of  the  ordinary  cooking  Apples,  no  matter  how 
enriched  with  sugar  or  other  things,  is  so  delicate 
or  good  as  certain  classes  of  Apples,  hitherto  com- 
monly called  dessert,  cooked  in  the  simplest  way. 


tivated,  but  it  looked  very  inferior  to  well-kept  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria.  If  the  White  Colman  really  has 
merit,  it  was  adversely  affected  by  the  sample  sent 
to  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday,  and  Mr.  Roberts 
would  do  well  to  get  some  grower  of  capacity  over 
here  to  try  it,  and  have  its  late-keeping  as  well  as 
its  other  assumed  qualities  fairly  tested.  Possibly 
the  climate  of  Ireland  fails  to  do  the  Grape  justice. 
The  berries  are  of  medium  size.— A.  D. 


Early  maturity  of  Pears.— I  observe  that 
some  of  your  correspondents  have  recorded  the  early 
ripening  of  Pears.  It  has  been,  and  is  still,  the 
case  with  our  Pears  at  Belvoir.  The  quality  of  the 
fruits  has  generally  been  exceUent.  A  hot,  dry 
season  evidently  hastens  the  ripening  process.  The 
summer  drought  of  1887  was  excessive  in  this  dis- 
trict—only 19-64  inches  of  rain  having  fallen— and 
the  development  of  the  fruit  was  checked;  but  with 
rain  a  fresh  growth  took  place,  and  I  feared  deterio- 
ration of  quality  in  consequence,  but  such  was  not 
the  case.  The  late  sorts  most  sensibly  affected  by 
the  hot  season  of  1887  were  Josephine  de  Malines, 
which  ripened  early  in  December;  Knight's  Monarch 
was  fit  for  use  at  the  same  time,  and  Easter  Beurre, 
which  has  anticipated  its  season  of  maturity  by  two 
months.  Knight's  Monarch  proved  with  me  the 
best  mid-winter  Pear.  It  has  the  great  merit  of 
keeping  after  it  attains  perfect  ripeness.  In  my 
opinion  it  equals  in  quality  the  finest  winter  Pine- 
apple, but  here  it  must  be  grown  on  a  wall. — W. 
INGBAM,  Belroir. 


Too  many  Fears.— We  regret  not  being  able  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Wildsmith  as  to  the  great  number 
of  Pears  suitable  for  different  districts.  We  believe 
this  idea  is  partly  to  blame  for  the  poor  show  of  fruit 
one  generally  sees.  It  is  too  often  quickly  assumed 
that  a  kind  which  will  not  grow  in  a  given  dis- 
trict is  of  no  value.  A  great  number  of  Pears 
certainly  do  not  come  to  perfection  in  our  climate, 
and  their  character  elsewhere  is  valueless  to  us. 
When  Pears,  such  as  Winter  Nelis,  DoyennS  du 
Cornice,  or  Josephine  de  Malines,  are  found  to  do 
generally  well  in  England,  it  is  a  precious  certificate 
for  the  wise  gardener.  In  planting  such  a  Pear  he 
knows  it  is  one  which  suits  our  climate.  We  say 
nothing  about  the  soil  and  the  district,  but  the  gar- 
dener should  not  be  easily  beaten.  The  usual  way 
is,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  grown, 
to  try  a  few  trees  of  even  fine  kinds,  and  it  may  be 
a  particular  fruit  is  not  on  the  right  stock  or  under 
the  conditions  that  suit  it.  It  is  well  known  that 
thousands  of  Pears  have  been  sent  out  on  the 
Quince  not  at  all  suited  for  it.  To  be  trying  a  lot 
of  Pears  not  known  to  be  good  in  the  country  is  a 
costly  mistake. 

Apples,  DO  division  needed.— In  reference 
to  our  remarks  last  week,  in  which  we  stated  that 
the  division  of  Apples  into  cooking  and  dessert  is  a 
bad  and  needless  one,  the  opinion  is  based  on 
various  experiments  with  Apples  of  high-class 
quality  which  are  perfectly  good  to  eat  when  raw 
and  also  delicious  when  cooked.  Therefore,  why 
grow  sour  and  inferior  varieties  when  first-rate 
Apples,  which  yield  their  own  sugar,  may  be  easily 
grown?  Our  test  of  a  good  cooking  Apple  is  one 
that  will  cook  without  any  addition;  for  example, 
Blenheim  at  its  best  is  good  as  an  eating  and  cook- 
ing Apple.  Good  Blenheims  make  a  delicious 
dish  without  any  addition  of  sugar,  &c.     That  is  a 


NOTE  ON  A  FEW  PEARS  IN  KENT  IN 

1887. 
PiTMASTON  Duchess  ripened  perfectly,  and  was 
as  good  a  Pear  as  one  could  wish  to  eat.     Great 
care  was  taken  of  the  fruit,  and  the  care  was 
well  repaid. 

Bedrre  Superfin. — I  find  this  a  very  good 
Pear  when  I  get  a  good  specimen,  but  the  fruit 
is  often  specked  with  little  black  spots,  and  in 
that  case,  shrivels  and  is  tasteless. 

Emile  d'Heyst.— I  have  found  this  Pear  very 
prolific ;  the  fruit  varies  very  much  witliout  any 
apparent  reason.  Fruit  gathered  on  the  same 
day,  equally  ripened  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
tree,  will  vary  wonderfully  in  quality  when 
brought  to  table,  though  all  may  present  exactly 
the  same  appearance  to  the  eye.  When  the 
fruit  grows  in  bunches,  the  bunches  must  be 
thinned,  or  the  individual  fruits  will  be  email. 
Emile  d'Heyst  is  a  good  Pear,  and  somewhat 
resembles  Marie  Louise. 

Beurre  Bachelier. — Mr.  George  Bunyard, 
from  whom  I  bought  this  Pear,  mentions  it  in 
his  catalogue  as  a  green  fruit  ripe  in  November. 
To-day,  Jan.  5,  1888,  only  two  out  of  forty  of 
these  Pears  are  ripe,  and  they  are  bright  yellow. 
In  appearance  they  are  very  fine;  one  weighs 
10  ozs. ,  the  other  a  little  les«.  They  are  sugary, 
but  resemble  an  inferior  Glou  Morceau,  which 
i.s,  a.s  far  as  my  experience  goes,  rather  a  flavour- 
lefs  fruit  when  grown  in  England. 

L'Inconkub  (Van  Mon.s).— This  Pear  was  left 
on  the  tree  till  it  was  falling,  or  ready  to  fall, 
but  in  spite  of  all  care  it  shrivels  and  does  not 
ripen  properly.  I  hope  that  1  may  succeed 
better  with  it  another  year  under  somewhat  dif- 
ferent treatment  after  gathering.  T  picked  last 
year  seventy-nine  fruits  from  a  pyramid  planted 
in  November,  1885.  As  far  as  I  can  judge 
about  it  in  its  present  imperfect  condition,  this 
Pear  does  not  show  promise  of  very  high  flavour, 
though  it  i.s  very  sweet. 

Olivier  de  Serres. — 1  have  20  fruits  off  a 
two-year-old  tree.  They  are  (juite  plump  and 
healthy,  and  look  like  ripening  satisfactorily. 
They  had  a  purple  tinge  when  gathered,  but  are 
now  turning  slightly  yellow. 

H.  M.  Rogers. 
BnsfhaU  Elms,  near  TimhruUje  Wclh. 


"White  Gros  Colman  Grape.— The  samples  of 
this  Grape,  which  Mr.  Hoberts,  of  Charleville  Forest, 
Tullamore,  Ireland,  exhibited  at  South  Kensington 
on  Tuesday,  the  10th,  had  very  considerably  sufirered 
in  the  journey,  and  were  niuch  rubbed  and  bruised. 
Still  further,  the  berries  were  greenish,  and  bore  an 
unfinished  appearance.  Generally,  the  bunches  re- 
sembled medium-sized  ones  of  Foster's  Seedling  as 
usually  .seen  in  the  summer,  but  lacking  the  hue  of 
colour  when  that  well-known  kind  is  thoroughly 
ripe.     Ttie  Wbitc  Colpan  may  bo  ipgre  easily  cul- 


WATER  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 
I  PROMISED  to  give  some  striking  examples  of  the 
success  of  orchards  on  the  lowland  prairies  of 
Illinois.  In  company  with  another  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1884  I  made  a  series  of  excur- 
sions about  portions  of  Champaign  County,  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  the  Apple  orchards.  In 
the  neighbourhood  and  a  few  miles  east  of  Tolono 
we  found  an  orchard,  mostly  of  the  Snow  Apple, 
planted  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years,  the  con- 
dition of  which  was  remarkably  healthy  and 
vigorous.  The  fruit  was  large,  fair,  and  plentiful, 
the  foliage  abundant  and  high  coloured,  and  the 
growth  made  during  the  season  exceptionally 
strong.  The  land  had  been  prepared  by  throwing 
it  into  ridges,  perhaps  18  inches  high,  and  the 
trees  were  set  on  these  about  30  feet  apart.  The 
site  was  a  very  low  one,  the  soil  a  deep,  black, 
prairie  loam,  and  though  the  summer  and  autumn 
had  been  by  no  means  wet,  water  had  stood  long 
enough  between  the  ridges  to  kill  the  surface  grass 
and  vegetation.  In  fact,  if  the  tree  roots  did  not 
touch  the  water  level  during  the  growth  of  the 
season  they  were  within  a  few  inches  of  it.  I  may 
add  that  the  development  had  been  so  strong  that 
the  branches  interlaced  and  made  a  dense  shade,  to 
the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  the  sun's  rays. 

Another  trip  took  us  to  the  east  side  of  the  county, 
along  the  banks  of  the  salt  fork  of  the  Vermillion 
creek  of  the  Wabash.  This  section  was  settled 
about  sixty  years  ago,  the  first  farm  being  improved 
along  the  creek  and  the  orchards  planted  there,  and 
nearly  under  the  shadows  of  the  primieval  gigantic 
forest  growth.  These  old  orchards  were  almost 
obliterated  and  a  majority  of  the  trees  were  decayed  . 
and  gone,  but  those  which  did  remain  were  in  every 
case  situated  in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  orchard, 
or  were  along  a  draw,  or  had  a  depression  which 
had  been  a  mud  hole  or  a  hog-wallow  for  years 
under  or  near  it.  Along  this  creek  there  is  a  heavy 
growth  of  black  Walnut,  blue  Ash,  red  Elm,  Burr 
Oak,  Sugar  Maple  and  similar  timbers  rarely  found 
except  on  a  deep,  moist  soil,  with  an  undergrowth 
of  Papaw  and  Red  Bud,  shrubs  equally  exigent  of 
high  living.  That  the  Apple,  like  these  varieties  of 
timber  trees,  should  grow  largest  and  bear  best  on  a 
deep,  rich  soil,  absolutely  saturated  with  water  for 
six  months  in  the  year  and  sufficiently  moist  for  all 
purposes  the  other  six,  seems  to  be  logical  and 
reasonable. 

Outside  of  the  Illinois  prairie  country  I  have  found 
in  the  Apple  the  same  love  for  a  copious  water 
supply.  In  Colorado,  at  Fort  Collins,  where  all 
fruit  is  grown  by  irrigation,!  saw  the  Apple  vigorous 
and  fruitful,  and  at  AVheat  Ridge,  near  Denver, very 
remarkably  so.  There,  in  two  or  three  orchards,  I 
saw  the  Ben  Davis  and  Duchess  trees  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age  in  a  state  of  fruitfulness,  health, 
and  vigour  ;  fruit  large,  fair,  and  highly  coloured  ; 
foliage  green  and  strong ;  growth  for  the  year  re- 
markable, superior  to  anything  I  had  ever  before 
come  in  contact  with.  Between  the  trees  were 
ditches  along  which  water  was  allowed  to  run  freely 
whenever  the  ground  was  dry.  But  what  need  to 
multiply  examples?  The  truth-seeker  in  this  matter 
has  but  to  observe  closely  to  find  sufficient  proof  to 
satisfy  himself. 

Not  long  since  Mr.  Rodney  Welch,  the  agri- 
cultural editor  of  the  Chicago  Times,  accepted  the 
fact  that  the  Apple  required  for  its  best  develop- 
ment low  and  moist  land,  and  recommended  that 
the  orchard  of  the  future  be  planted  on  the  banks 
and  borders  of  creeks  and  rivers.  And  lately  Dr. 
Dubois,  the  editor  of  the  Fruit  O'roircr,  of  Cobden, 
in  the  fruit  region,  reported  that  few  if  any  trees  had 
survived  the  trying  climatic  ordeal  of  the  last  few 
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years,  except  they  were  growing  on  land  perma- 
nently moist.  On  page  358  ot  the  October  issue  of 
the  American  Garden,  Mr.  Massey  tells  us  that  the 
famous  Newtown  Pippins  of  Albemarle  County, 
\&.,  are  grown  in  mountain  hollows,  where  the 
soil  is  permanently  moist,  and  where  in  the  summer 
mornings  the  trees  are  bathed  in  dews  and  fogs  for 
hours  after  there  is  a  clear  sky  above  and  below. 
A  similar  fact  was  stated  to  the  writer  by  Mr. 
Samuels,  of  Clinton,  a  nurseryman  and  fruit  grower 
of  large  experience  and  wide  reputation,  who  said 
the  best  and  most  fruitful  Apple  trees  and  orchards 
he  was  acquainted  with  were  to  be  found  in  the 
ravines  and  draws  made  by  the  breaking  of  the 
watercourses  through  the  bluffs  into  the  bottom 
of  the  Mississippi  River  below  in  South-western 
Kentucky. — B.  F.  J.,  in  American.  Garden. 


BLENHEIM  ORANGE  APPLE. 
Peobably  few  persons  living  know  more  about  the 
origin  and  history  of  this  famous  Apple  than  does 
Mr.  Robert  Fenn,  of  Sulhampstead.  Having  resided 
at  the  Woodstock  Rectory  for,  I  think,  some 
twenty-five  years,  he  had  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
learning  all  about  Kempster,  the  reputed  raiser  of 
Blenheim  Orange.  More  than  once,  when  visiting 
Woodstock,  I  was  shown  the  house  and  garden  in 
which  Kempster  resided,  and  remember  that  it 
adjoined  the  ducal  park,  which,  so  far,  has  given 
the  Apple  its  name.  The  original  tree  had  then 
disappeared,  bat  there  were  many  of  its  direct 
progeny  about  Woodstock.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  Apple  was  originally  named  Woodstock 
Pippin,  and  later  had  added  the  designation  of 
Blenheim  Pippin  and  Blenheim  Orange,  the  latter 
being,  perhaps,  the  most  commonly  used.  It  is  not 
a  correct  designation,  because,  whilst  the  Apple  is 
round  and  yellow,  it  is  also  usually  richly  coloured. 
No  Apple  so  well  merits  the  appellation  of  Orange 
asthe  Golden  Xoble.theyellowest  and  handsomest  of 
all  pure,  self-coloured  kinds.  Jlr.  Jefferies  indulges 
in  the  hypothesis  that  Kempsters  and  possibly  some 
others  of  the  ancient  Woodstock  Pippin  trees  were 
raised  from  pips  taken  from  fruit  from  some  even 
more  ancient  tree.  That  would  be  but  to  throw 
back  the  assumed  origin  of  the  Apple  indelinitely, 
and,  on  the  whole,  seems  hardly  sound.  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  any  raisers  of  Apples,  even  from 
non-fertilised  flowers,  have  ever  found  the  parent 
form  of  tree  and  fruits  to  be  so  truthfully 
reproduced  as  is  thus  indicated.  On  the  whole, 
experience  points  quite  the  other  way,  especially 
when  we  know  the  remarkable  tendency  on  the 
part  of  seedling  Apples  raised  even  from  the  finest 
kinds  to  revert  to  inferior  forms.  I  prefer  to  think, 
whether  old  Kempster  was  the  original  raiser  of 
the  Blenheim  Apple  or  not,  and  if  he  was,  he 
merits  some  worthy  memorial,  "  that  all  existing 
trees  of  the  true  form  have  sprung  from  the  original 
tree  through  grafting  and  budding."  That  there 
are  slight  divergencies  in  the  character  of  the 
fruits  on  some  trees,  I  admit;  as,  for  instance, 
the  Beauty  of  Hants  form,  which,  I  believe,  origi- 
nated with  Mr.  Rogers,  at  the  Red  Lodge  Nur- 
sery, at  Southampton.  I  noted  a  large  tree  of  it 
when  in  full  fruit  in  the  gardens  of  Glen  Eyre, 
Mrs.  Crabbe's  beautiful  place  at  Southampton,  and 
compared  the  fruits  with  those  growing  on  I3len- 
heim  trees  close  by,  the  divergence  being  most 
marked,  as  the  fruits  of  Beauty  of  Hants  were  much 
more  conical,  larger,  and  richer  coloured.  Still,  I 
do  not  think  the  divergence  has  been  so  marked  in 
the  fruits  since  the  kind  has  been  put  into  com- 
merce, although  here  a  tree  of  it  invariably  shows 
the  conical  form  more  prominently  than  does  the 
old  Blenheim  Pippin  close  by.  Stocks  materially 
affect  the  character  of  fruits  and  also  trees,  as  here, 
for  instance,  I  have  old  trees  of  the  same  kind  of 
Apple  worked  at  the  same  time,  some  being  double 
the  size  of  others  and  producing  the  finest  fruits. 
On  the  whole,  I  regard  the  Blenheim  Orange  as  the 
most  cosmopolitan  Apple  we  have,  as  it  seems  to  do 
well  everywhere,  and  no  one  living  will  ever  see  it 
excelled  as  the  most  popular  Apple  of  the  country. 
A.  D. 

Pears. — The  information  you  are  eliciting  from 
various  correspondents  in  regard  to  the  areasdf  profit- 


able cultivation  of  certain  kinds  of  Pears,  notably 
Winter  Nelis,  and  your  endeavours  to  obtain  infor- 
mation concerning  the  merits  of  the  various  kinds  of 
that  fruit  grown  in  different  situations,  with  the  ulti- 
mate view  of  restricting  collections,  is  calculated  to 
be  of  great  use  to  fruit  growers,  both  amateur  and 
professional.  There  are  very  few  gardeners  who 
have  escaped  the  necessity  of  rooting  out  unprofit- 
able fruit  trees,  and  one  hesitates  to  destroy  a  well- 
trained  tree,  even  when  successive  seasons  have 
proved  its  inferiority.  Fully  persuaded  that  the 
various  circumstances  of  latitude,  elevation,  rain- 
fall, and  soil  influence  the  quality  of  the  majority 
of  our  Pears,  I  have  often  warned  the  inexperienced 
of  the  difficulty  of  selection,  and  1  have  been  un- 
able to  refer  to  any  comprehensive  treatise  on 
the  subject.  By  taking  one  Pear  at  a  time,  as  you 
have  done  Winter  Nelis,  you  will  be  able  to  define 
its  limits  of  successful  cultivation.  First,  let  me 
answer  your  question  concerning  Winter  Nelis. 
Belvoir  is  in  the  north  midland  district,  the  fruit 
garden  i'Al  feet  above  sea-level  and  sheltered  ;  the 
subsoil  is  lias  clay,  but  the  borders  are  made.  The 
trees  are  trained  to  both  east  and  west  walls,  and 
the  fruit  is  invariably  of  good  quality, sugary,  juicy, 
and  melting,  but  rather  small.  The  trees  wear  out 
sooner  than  others,  and  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
American  blight. — W.  Ingeam,  Belroir. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Pikes. 
Although  the  British  fruit-grower  is  closely  run 
by  Continental  and  colonial  exporters  to  our 
markets,  he  still  holds  the  monopoly  in  early  Queen 
Pines.  Later  in  the  season,  the  Smooth  Cayenne, 
from  the  Azores,  is  seen  in  every  fruiterer's  window, 
but  as  yet  the  delicious  Queen,  not  only  in  the 
spring  but  throughout  the  summer,  has  been  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  It  is,  no  doubt,  easy 
enough  to  account  for  this,  but  so  long  as  foreign 
growers  find  it  does  not  pay,  simply  because  it  is 
too  tender  for  their  mode  of  culture,  all  the  English 
gardener  who  still  grows  Pines,  has  to  consider  is 
the  production  of  a  goodly  number  of  fair-sized 
fruit  for  filling  up  the  gap  throughout  the  early 
London  season.  In  my  last  paper  1  advised  the 
selection  of  a  few  of  the  most  promising  plants, 
viz.,  those  with  thick  stems  and  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  sharp-pointed  centre  leaves,  as  being  the 
most  likely  to  start  into  fruit  without  making  a 
growth,  for  placing  in  sharp  bottom-heat  in  a  snug 
light  compartment  early  in  January.  If  this  has 
been  done,  and  the  plants  have  been  firmly  packed 
with  turf  to  keep  them  steady  and  properly  watered, 
the  minimum  temperature  in  fairly  good  weather 
should  now  range  about  70°,  whilst  that  by  day 
may  run  up  to  80°  from  fire-heat,  and  a  few  degrees 
higher  after  the  house  is  closed,  with  gleams 
of  sunshine.  The  plants  having  been  kept  dry 
for  some  months,  the  application  of  water  to  the 
roots  should  be  regular,  until  every  particle  of  soil 
is  properly  moistened,  but  not  saturated,  as  too 
much  of  this  element  at  this  early  season  is  apt  to 
injure  the  inactive  roots  when  the  fruit  thrown  up  by 
the  first  batch  will  be  deformed  and  useless.  If 
plunged  in  tan  or  leaves,  especially  the  latter,  the 
roots  will  derive  a  great  deal  of  moisture  therefrom, 
and  it  is  just  possible  the  constant  application  of 
tepid  water  over  the  surface  of  the  bed  will  cause 
the  temperature  to  rise  to  a  figure  that  may  be  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  the  crock  roots.  A  bottom- 
heat  of  iti;i°  about  the  pots,  and  a  little  more  beneath 
them,  will  do  no  harm,  but  should  it  rise  above  these 
figures  it  will  be  well  to  shake  the  plants  a  little  in 
the  centre  rows,  and  to  make  the  pots  firm  again 
when  the  violent  heat  is  subsiding.  By  this  means 
the  strong  heat  and  moisture  confined  in  the  bed 
will  be  set  at  liberty,  and,  whilst  economising  dry 
fire-heat,  will  benefit  the  foliage  when  syringing  or 
dewing  over  even  may  be  considered  dangerous. 
The  syringe,  as  a  matter  of  course,  may  be  plied 
freely  to  the  walls,  avoiding  the  pipes  when  highly 
heated,and,  provided  atmospheric  moisture  suitable 
to  the  growth  of  winter  Cucumbers  is  produced,  the 
less  these  newly-started  plants  are  syringed  over- 
head the  better.    Although  air  in  small  quantities 


only  can  be  admitted,  the  supply  should  be  evenly 
distributed,  if  only  a  chink  on  each  ventilator,  always 
with  a  rising  glass  when  the  temperature  approaches 
80°  on  fine  days  and  76°  when  otherwise.  Close  for 
the  day  not  later  than  2  p.m.,  damp  the  floors  and 
walls,  and  again  give  a  breath  of  fresh  front  air  on 
mild  evenings. 

General  stoclt. — If  the  proper  forethought  has 
been  exercised,  a  good  body  of  well-worked  tan  or 
leaves  will  now  be  ready  for  renovating  the  bed  for 
the  main  stock  of  fruiters.  When  in  proper  condi- 
tion, a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  house  and  plung- 
ing-pit should  always  precede  their  introduction, 
and,  this  done,  the  bed  should  be  made  very  firm,  as 
solidity  is  a  great  check  to  violent  fermentation. 
As  a  few  of  the  plants  selected  for  the  early  start 
will  persist  in  making  a  growth,  and  others  in  the 
main  batch  will  throw  up  at  once,  it  may  be  advis- 
able by-and-by  to  exchange  some,  but,  the  stock 
being  abundant,  this  pit  for  the  present  should  be 
filled  with  the  most  promising  early  starters  from 
the  succession  house.  Having  removed  a  leaf  or  two 
from  the  base  of  each  plant  and  packed  them  firmly 
with  lumps  of  warm  turf,  place  them  in  shallow 
basins,  and  defer  filling  tight  until  the  balls  are 
properly  moistened  and  the  heat  in  the  bed  shows 
signs  of  declining.  The  plants  left  over,  naturally 
the  weakest,  should  be  encouraged  to  make  a  growth 
before  they  start,  and  the  better  to  secure  this  they 
should  be  replunged  and  carefully  supplied  with 
water  and  atmospheric  moisture. 

Successions  may  still  be  kept  quiet  in  a  tempera- 
ture ranging  from  00°  at  night  to  70°  by  day,  and 
75°  when  fine  and  mild,  or,  the  house  being  light 
and  well  appointed,  they  may  soon  be  encouraged  to 
make  fresh  root  preparatory  to  potting.  Nothing, 
however,  is  gained  by  undue  haste ;  therefore,  unless 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  break  in  the  supply  of 
Cayennes  and  Rothschilds,  the  two  favourite  sum- 
mer and  autumn  varieties,  it  will  be  well  to  move 
cautiously  until  more  of  the  wintry  weather  still  due 
is  left  behind  us.  This,  however,  will  not  justify 
delay  in  getting  a  good  supply  of  crocks,  pots,  soil, 
and  correctives,  the  first  clean  and  dry,  the  second 
warm  and  mixed,  ready  for  use  when  the  proper 
time  arrives.  Every  day  will  now  bring  its  own 
work,  and  when  it  is  known  that  the  compost  should 
lie  for  a  little  time  in  a  warm  house  or  potting  shed 
before  it  is  used,  a  march  in  this  direction  is  a  double 
advantage. 

Suckers. — Pits  containing  these  need  not  exceed 
50°  to  55°  at  night  and  a  few  degrees  higher  by  day 
for  the  present.  Very  little  water  will  be  needed, 
but  it  will  be  well  to  examine  the  beds,  especially 
where  the  pots  are  plunged  close  upon  the  bottom- 
heat  pipes,  and  if  found  very  dry  to  give  the  leaves 
or  tan  an  occasional  supply  of  tepid  water.  To 
prevent  its  rapid  absorption  by  the  dry  atmosphere 
of  the  pit,  the  pots  may  be  completely  covered  with 
half-spent  material  until  the  time  arrives  for  the 
general  potting. 

Vines. 

Disbudding,  tying  down,  and  stopping  in  the 
early  house  will  now  claim  daily  attention,  as  every 
hour's  delay  in  the  performance  of  this  work,  espe- 
cially of  the  pinching  of  the  points  of  the  shoots, 
deprives  the  Vines  of  a  certain  quantity  of  sap, 
which  should  go  towards  the  development  of  the 
bunches.  Vines  on  the  single  or  double-rod  system 
should  be  pinched  at  the  second  or  third  leaf  be- 
yond the  bunch,  and  again  when  the  first  set  of 
laterals  have  made  sufficient  growth  to  cover  every 
part  of  the  trellis  with  foliage  when  tied  down  and 
the  latter  is  fully  developed.  No  one  approves  of 
crowding  the  shoots  or  foliage,  as  every  leaf  must 
have  full  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  the  more 
of  such  leaves  the  finer  and  better  will  the  Grapes 
ripen.  Remove  all  superfluous  bunches  from  Ham- 
burghs  and  other  free-setting  varieties  as  soon  as 
the  best  and  most  regularly  placed  clusters  can  be 
decided  upon  for  the  crop.  Raise  the  temperature 
to  about  00°  on  mild  nights  and  70°  by  day  from 
fire-heat  alone,  but  never  drawahard-and-last  line, 
as  it  is  better  to  drop  to  58°  when  the  weather  is 
unfavourable  and  redeem  the  loss  by  early  dossing 
about  1  p  m.  on  sunny  afternoons.  Counteract  the 
drying  influence  of  fire-heat  by  damping  all  bare 
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stems,  also  the  walls  and  floors,  avoiding  the  pipes 
when  heated,  and  turn  over  a  portion  o£  the  fer- 
menting mateiial  every  day.  The  outside  borders, 
hitherto  well  protected  by  Fern  or  dry  leaves,  may 
now  receive  an  additional  supply  of  the  latter  in  a 
fermenting  state,  and  when  the  two  have  been 
turned  and  thoroughly  mixed,  the  covers  or  tar- 
paulin should  be  replaced  to  keep  out  snow  and 
wet.  Many  Grape  growers  have  discontinued  the 
use  of  fermenting  coverings  for  their  earliest  Vine 
borders,  but  when  protected  from  the  weather,  a 
good  body  of  fresh  Oak  leaves  produces  a  genial 
surface  warmth  which  draws  the  roots  upwards, 
and  by  the  time  the  Grapes  reach  the  stoning  stage 
the  top-dressing  becomes  one  mass  of  hungry 
feeders.  So  far  good,  they  say,  but  what  about  its 
removal  and  the  check  that  follows  ?  Well,  leave  it 
alone  until  the  Grapes  are  ripe  and  cut,  then  take  it 
off  piecemeal,  leaving  a  few  inches  to  serve  as  a 
mulch,  and  allow  this  to  remain  until  the  time 
arrives  for  top-dressing  in  August. 

Watering. — As  more  well-drained  internal  bor- 
ders sxifEer  from  the  want  than  an  over-abundance 
of  this  element,  liberal  supplies— always  in  a  tepid 
state — should  be  given  after  the  Vines  have  started, 
and  again  before  they  come  into  flower,  but  not,  if 
it  can  be  avoided,  during  the  time  the  Grapes  are 
setting.  Old  Vines  will  take  diluted  liquid  from 
the  outset,  and  the  size  and  boldness  of  the  bunches 
will  be  improved  by  its  use  in  every  way  from  the 
roots  to  the  evaporating  pans  and  floors.  Young 
canes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  so  much  in  need 
of  early  stimulants,  and,  provided  they  are  liberally 
supplied  with  pure  water,  produce  the  most  com- 
pact "  shows,"  with  many  points  in  favour  of  a  per- 
fect set  of  fruit.  This  sometimes  difficult  stage 
safely  passed,  mild  stimulants— including  manure 
water,  soot,  and  guano  water  alternately,  and  always 
in  a  clarified  state— may  be  freely  used  up  to  the 
colouring  stage. 

Ventilation. — This  at  this  early  season  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  and  requires  incessant  attention, 
but  fresh  air,  more  or  less,  must  be  admitted  every 
day,  and  night  too  for  that  matter,  where  the  heat- 
ing power  is  strong  enough  to  support  it.  The 
greatest  danger  we  have  to  encounter  is  the  admis- 
sion of  cold  currents,  which  lower  the  temperature 
and  chill  the  tender  foliage,  but,  following  the  good 
and  only  safe  method  of  slightly  opening  each 
ventilator,  with  a  rising  glass  when  the  mercury 
touches  70°,  and  resting  upon  this  until  a  higher 
figure  is  reached,  a  change  of  air  can  be  secured 
every  day  unless  the  weather  is  extremely  wintry. 
On  bright  forenoons  the  temperature  may  range 
from  75"  to  80°,  closing  about  1  p.m.  being  regu- 
lated by  the  slightest  tendency  to  a  downward 
movement,  when  the  house  should  be  properly 
damped  and  a  little  more  fire-heat  turned  on  to 
prevent  a  too  rapid  decline  before  nightfall.  As 
days  increase  in  length  and  the  sun  gains  power,  the 
foliage  will  stand  more  air,  always,  be  it  understood, 
to  prevent  the  house  from  getting  too  hot,  never  to 
lower  the  temperature,  and  the  chink  from  banking 
time  through  the  night  should  be  on  the  front  venti- 
lators. 

Succession  liouses. — All  late  Vines,  including  the 
autumn  Muscats,  should  now  be  pruned,  cleansed, 
and  the  houses  put  in  thorough  order  for  starting. 
If  only  recently  relieved  of  their  fruit,  a  series 
of  steady  waterings  should  follow  up  pruning,  but 
not  until  every  knife-cut  has  been  dressed  with 
styptic,  or  painter's  knotting  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  bleeding.  The  borders,  too,  must  be 
cleared  of  all  loose  surface  soil  and  old  mulching 
quite  down  to  the  solid  compost,  which  should  be 
fall  of  brown,  healthy  roots  ready  to  seize  upon  the 
new  supply.  The  best  top-dressing  for  established 
borders  is  good  turfy  loam,  lime  rubble,  and  bone 
dust,  a  compost  which  may  be  built  upon,  layer 
over  layer,  for  years,  as  there  is  nothing  in  it  to 
become  sour  and  inert.  Rotten  manure,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  is  an  invaluable  agent,  especially  in  old 
houses,  but  the  compost  gives  all  the  roots  require 
at  the  outset,  and  the  mulch,  fresh  and  good,  later 
on  helps  the  Vines  when  the  foliage  begins  to  draw 
upon  them. 

Poi  Vines  must  now  be  encouraged  with  frequent 


additions  to  the  top-dressing,  and  liberal  libations 
of  warm  diluted  liquid  whenever  water  is  needed. 
The  roots  will  now  do  without  bottom  heat,  but 
time  in  this  department  being  an  object,  steady 
warmth  not  only  hastens  their  progress,  but  the 
material  from  which  it  is  obtained  being  well 
stored  with  the  elements  of  vegetable  life,  whilst 
hastening  growth,  feeds  the  roots  and  foliage  and 
economises  fuel.  If  the  rods  are  trained  upon  an 
ordinary  trellis,  continue  tying  out  the  leading 
laterals  until  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with 
foliage,  but  avoid  crowding,  as  the  leaves  must  have 
light  and  liberty  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
Gradually  raise  the  temperature  to  65°  at  night 
and  75°  to  80°  on  bright  days  by  the  time  the 
Grapes  come  into  flower,  and  whilst  damping  all 
available  spaces,  keep  up  a  constant  circulation  of 
air  to  prevent  the  moisture  from  condensing  or 
settling  upon  the  bunches.  Fertilise  all  varieties 
with  Hamburgh  pollen,  thin  out  the  berries  as  soon 
as  a  good  set  can  be  ascertained,  and  carefully 
avoid  heavy  cropping. 

Jlne  eyes  may  now  be  put  into  single  pots  or 
small  squares  of  turf,  as  recently  advised,  but  they 
need  not  be  plunged  in  bottom-heat  before  the  first 
week  in  February — that  is,  unless  they  are  to  be 
grown  into  fruiting  canes  by  the  end  of  the  season, 
when  a  fortnight  earlier  may  be  an  advantage.  The 
general  stock  for  planting  out  or  cutting  back  have 
plenty  of  time  before  them,  and  as  days  will  now  be 
increasing  in  length,  the  best  results  will  follow  if 
they  are  rested  in  a  cool  pit  through  the  present 
month,  and  started  in  February. 

Weak  plants  of  last  year's  propagation  that  have 
been  cut  down  to  a  single  bud  with  the  view  to 
growing  them  into  strong  fruiters  may  now  be 
gradually  excited  upon  a  bed  of  fermenting  leaves 
in  an  intermediate  pit.  Once  watered  to  moisten 
the  small  balls  through,  the  syringe  will  keep  them 
quite  wet  enough  until  the  buds  are  fairly  on  the 
move.  As  soon  as  this  return  to  life  takes  place 
and  the  young  shoots  have  made  2  inches  of  growth, 
shake  them  out,  trim  the  straggling  and  faulty  roots, 
and  repot  in  pots  6  inches  in  diameter.  As  these 
small  plants  will  require  another  shift  into  10-inch, 
or  perhaps  12-inch,  pots,  the  compost  which  is  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  future  ball  should  be  com- 
posed of  sweet,  rich,  turfy  loam,  a  little  old  hair 
plaster,  and  bone-dust.  Let  the  pots  and  crocks  be 
clean,  the  compost  warm,  pot  moderately  firm,  and 
plunge  at  once  into  a  bottom-heat  of  70°.  Water 
once  to  settle  the  soil,  then  sparingly  until  new 
roots  are  well  on  the  move,  but  dew  the  plants  over 
with  a  fine  syringe  twice  a  day,  and  keep  the  pit 
sweet  and  moist  at  a  temperature  ranging  from  BO" 
to  70°. 

Lifting  late  Vines. — The  external  roots  of  late 
Vines  may  be  lifted  and  relaid  in  fresh  compost  as 
soon  as  the  Grapes  are  ripe,  say  early  in  October, 
and,  provided  the  inside  borders  are  full  of  roots, 
the  fruit  will  not  suffer  through  November  and 
December ;  but  unless  the  house  is  very  lofty  and 
the  bunches  well  out  of  the  way,  inside  renovation 
must  necessarily  stand  over  until  the  crop  is  cleared 
about  the  end  of  December.  The  sap  being  down 
and  the  Vines  in  want  of  rest,  they  should  be 
pruned,  cleansed,  and  slung  loosely  to  the  wires, 
but  on  no  account  should  the  border  be  disturbed 
until  the  sap  is  again  in  motion.  Meantime  the  old 
border  intended  for  removal  being  dry,  it  should  be 
gradually  moistened  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
filling  up  and  exciting  the  buds  and  favouring  fork- 
ing out  without  injuring  the  small  fibres.  A  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  before  lifting  is  commenced 
mix  up  the  new  compost,  using  fresh  turf  with  the 
Grass  upon  it  as  an  aid  to  fermentation,  add  the 
usual  correctives,  not  forgetting  a  good  percentage 
of  crushed  bones,  old  lime  rubble,  and  lively  embers 
from  an  active  fire  in  the  refuse  yard.  Throw  the 
whole  mass  into  a  sharp  conical  heap  or  ridge,  and 
cover  it  up  with  a  thick  layer  of  hot  stable  litter. 
Unless  the  weather  is  very  severe  and  the  compost 
unusually  obdurate,  a  fortnight  will  suflice  for  its 
becoming  warm,  when,  the  Vines  being  on  the  move, 
they  may  be  renovated  without  risk  or  injury.  As 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  fill  up  the  whole  of  the 
area  allotted  to  the  rootis,  the  space  left  for  future 


additions  of  compost  may  be  filled  with  sound  Oak 
leaves  in  a  state  of  strong  fermentation.  The  warmth 
from  this  mass  penetrating  the  retaining  wall  of 
turf  and  drawing  into  the  drainage  will  keep  up  the 
temperature  of  the  compost,  when  the  oldest  and 
blackest  of  roots  that  may  have  been  useless,  if  not 
injaricus  for  years,  will  quickly  throw  out  young 
fibres.  As  I  may  not  touch  upon  this  subject  again, 
it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  all  decaying  leaves, 
manure,  and  the  like  used  for  producing  bottom- 
heat  should  be  removed  when  the  Grapes  are  cut 
the  following  winter.  W.  C. 


THE  BANANA  TRADE  OF  DEMERARA. 
In  a  recent  report  the   United  States   Consul  at 
Demerara    urges    his  countrymen  to    establish   a 
steamer    line     and    fruit  -  growing    company    in 
British   Guiana,  of   which    he    says    "  the  profits 
must,   in  view  of    the  magnitude   of    the  trade, 
be    necessarily    large."      As    the    opportunity  _  is 
equally  favourable  for  British  merchants  and  in- 
vestors, it  may  be  well  to  summarise  the  consul's 
statements  on  the  subject.    The  soil  of  the  colony 
along  the  coasts  is  extremely  rich  ;  Cocoa-nuts  grow 
near  the  shore,  and  large  quantities  of    Bananas 
may  be  grown  within  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
sea.     The  long  yellow  Bananas  are  in  every  way 
superior  to  those  grown  in  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
and  equal  to  those  of  Port  Limon  and  Aspinwall, 
which  are  so  deservedly  popular  in  the  American 
markets.     The  first  cost  of  planting  an  acre  with 
Bananas    is    from    £10    to    £12,    the    production 
being  from  600  to    800    bunches    a    year.      The 
plants  mature  in  nine  months,  and  the  fruit  can 
be  gathered  every  week  in  the  year  after  it  is  well 
started.     In  Guiana  all  carriage  is  by  water  ;  hence 
Bananas  can  be  delivered  at  the  steamer  in  better 
condition  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  West  Indies, 
where    they  are   carried    by  springless    carts,  on 
negroes'  heads,  &c.     Hurricanes  which  decimate  the 
plantations    elsewhere    do   not  prevail  in  Guiana. 
Demerara  is  2200  miles  from  New  York;  the  course 
crosses  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  is  said  by  shippers 
"  to  cook  the  fruit "  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
that  from  any  other  West  Indian  port;  Bermuda 
and  Barbadoes  might  be  made  ports  of  call  to  the 
greatly-increased    profit   of   the    voyage.    Vessels 
drawing  18  feet  6  inches  can  enter  the  Demerara 
river  at  high  water.     In  1885  Bananas  to  the  value 
of  £400,000  were  imported  into  the  United  States, 
mainly    at  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Boston,  and 
Baltimore.    The  cargoes  realised  from  4s.  to  12s. 
per  bunch  for  the  best  quality,  and  it  is,  Mr.  Bunker 
thinks,  highly  probable  that  contracts  could  be  made 
in  Guiana  for  their  delivery  alongside  at  lOd.  to  Is. 
per  bunch.    A  vessel  of  1000  tons  dead  weight  could 
carry  a  cargo  of  20,000  bunches;  the  loss  on  the  voy- 
age rarely  exceed  s  1 5  per  cent.,  and  if  the  balance  were 
sold  at  the  low  price  of  4s.  per  bunch  the  estimated 
profit  on  the  trip  would  not  be  less  than  £1400  after 
payment  of  all   charges.     This  does  not  include 
profit  from  general  freight,  passengers,  or  mails. 
Cocoa  might  be  cultivated  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Banana,  the  latter  giving  the  best  shade  for  the 
young  Cocoa  plants.    Banana  plants  yield  an  excel- 
lent fibre,  and   the  Papaw,  Lime,  Orange,  Mango, 
Guava,  and  Pine-apple  might  be  added  to  the  cul- 
tivation.   Guiana  being  a  Sugar-producing  colony, 
a  trade  in  canned  fruits  might  be  developed.    The 
climate,  the   consul    thinks,    is    much  maligned ; 
Guiana  is  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  a  hot-bed 
of  fever ;  there  is  little  variation  in  the  tempera- 
ture,  the  thermometer  giving  an  almost  uniform 
reading  of  84°  Fahr.     Sea  breezes  prevail  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year ;  cases  of  yellow  fever  are 
comparatively  rare,  and  may  be  generally  traced  to 
dissipation  or  indiscretion.     Under  these  circum- 
stances he  suggests  that  American  capitalists  should 
establish  a  fruit-growing  company  in  British  Guiana, 
with  a  line  of  steamers  running  between  Demerara 
and  New  York. — T/ie  Times. 


Pear  Winter  Nelis.— I  thoroughly  agree  with 
nearly  all  your  correspondents  as  regards  the  merits  of 
Winter  Nelis.  My  first  lot  was  gathered  on  October  16, 
began  to  ripen  December  1,  and  lasted  tUl  January  11. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  our  best  late  Pears. — W.  Fbancis, 
Mchmorvd,  Surrey. 
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MADRESFIELD  COURT,  MALVERN. 

This  beautiful  baronial  residence,  a  view  of 
which  is  given,  is  picturesquely  situated  in 
its  own  finely-timbered  grounds  at  the  foot,  one 
might  say,  of  the  Malvern  Hills.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Earl  Beauchamp  (lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county),  and  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
gardening  literature  by  reason  of  the  excellent 
Grape  of  that  name,  which  was  raised  here 
by  the  late  Mr.  William  Cox,  who  had  the 
management  of  the  extensive  gardens  and 
grounds  at  Madresfield  Court  for  about  forty 
years,  and  who  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  William 
Crump.  The  apj^roaoh  on  one  side  (from 
Malvern  Link)  is  by  an  avenue  of  stately 
Ehns  and  Oaks.  The  Covirt  is  a  commodious  and 
picturesque  building.  It  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  charming  woodland  scenery,  and,  as 
viewed  from  the  Malvern  Hills,  it  forms  the 
central   figure  of  a  very  beautiful  landscape. 


been  made  within  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
is  an  additional  feature  in  these  charming 
grounds. 

The  pleasure  grounds,  which,  in  addition 
to  the  avenues  indicated,  include  three  others — 
the  Oak,  Golden  Yew,  and  Portugal  Laurel  (the 
latter  on  stems  5  feet  to  6  feet  long),  and  grand 
Yew  hedges,  are  very  extensive,  and  have  been 
laid  out  with  great  taste  and  skill,  and  judi- 
ciously planted  with  an  assortment  of  choice  trees 
and  shrubs.  Noticeable  among  the  trees  are 
Picea  grandis,  P.  cephalonica,  P.  Pinsapo,  Pinus 
excelsa,  P.  Strobus,  P.  Lambertiana,  P.  macro-  j 
carpa,  Abies  Douglasi,  Wellingtonia,  Arauoaria, 
<fec.  All  range  from  00  feet  to  60  feet  in  height, 
and  are  of  proportionate  dimensions.  Two  fine 
Catalpas  and  a  Judas  tree  (Cercis  siliquastrum) ' 
near  to  the  Court  also  deserve  passing  notice. 
Neither  must  mention  of  the  magnificent  Oak —  j 
which  must  have  already  attained  a  fine  growth 


panthus  umbellatus  was  very  efliective,  the 
whole  forming  a  quiet,  though  agreeable  contrast 
to  the  masses  of  bright  and  delicate  colours  in 
the  beds  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  moat. 

Hardy  fruits. — These  are  grown  largely  and 
well  in  the  walled-in  kitchen  garden,  as  well  as 
in  the  nursery,  to  which  we  shall  presently 
refer,  none  but  sterling  varieties  of  the  several 
kinds  being  grown.  The  walls  are  furnished 
from  bottom  to  top  with  healthy  weU-trained 
trees  of  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot,  Plum, 
Cherry,  Fig,  and  Pear.  Several  young  cordons 
of  the  latter  on  a  short  length  of  wall  showed 
a  good  promise  for  next  year.  The  several 
walks  which  intersect  the  gardens  are  furnished 
on  each  side  with  handsome  horizontal  and 
pyramidal  -  trained  trees  of  the  Apple,  Pear, 
and  Plum,  and  which,  like  the  trees  on  the 
walls  and  the  large  plantations  of  bush  fruits, 
such    as    Currants,    Gooseberries,    and    Rasp- 


View  of  flower  garden  at  Madresfield  Court.    Engraved  for  TuE  Garden. 


To  hide  the  side  of  the  house  which  contains 
the  oflices,  a  straight  avenue  of  Cedrus  atlantica 
was  planted  in  18C0,  leading  by  a  sharp  angle 
from  an  avenue  of  Elm  trees,  both  running  into 
an  avenue  of  Picea  nobilis  glauca.  A  complete 
triangle  of  avenues  is  thus  formed,  and  the 
Court  being  at  the  apex  end,  the  effect  from  that 
direction  is  very  telling.  The  avenue  of  Picea 
nobilis  glauca  is  supposed  to  be  the  finest  of  the 
kind  in  the  country.  The  trees  were  all  grafted  on 
Picea  pectinata,  and  were  planted  eighteen  years 
ago.  They  are  now  from  40  feet  to  50  feet  high, 
of  proportionate  dimensions,  and  furnished  from 
the  ground  with  luxuriant  branches  of  bluish 
grey  foliage,  which,  when  viewed  under  the  rays 
of  the  afternoon's  sun,  is  singularly  effective. 
Situated  at  the  western  end  of  the  above  avenue 
and  at  the  junction  of  that  of  the  Elm,  there  is 
a  good  example  of  the  useful  and  ornamental 
combined  in  the  way  of  an  island  or  skating  pond 
18  inches  deep.     This  sheet  of  water,  which  has 


when  it  witnessed  the  attacks  made  upon  this 
Puritan  fortress  by  the  loyal  Cavaliers  —  be 
omitted.  Not  the  least  interesting  feature  in 
these  extensive  and  beautiful  grounds  is  the 
rocks,  which  present  an  imposing  and  romantic 
appearance,  and  although  they  cover  a  con- 
siderable area,  the  effect  would,  in  our  opinion, 
have  been  even  better  than  it  is  had  a  little 
more  space  been  devoted  to  the  arrangement. 
These  stately  rocks,  which  are  30  feet  high, 
and  clothed  with  Perns  and  other  plants,  gratify 
the  eye. 

The  flower  garden  is  situated  opposite  the 

:  grand  front  of  the  Court.  This  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat,  and  the  water  supply 
from  springs  in  the  Malvern  Hills  being 
ample,  the  plants  close  by  are  therefore 
kept  well  supplied  with  water.  The  garden 
inside  the  moat  contains  twenty  beds, 
which   are    mostly   filled    with    dwarf,    sweet- 

I  scented  plants.    A  centre  bed  tilled  with  Aga- 


berries,  were  generally  carrying  good  crops  of 
excellent  fruit. 

The  nursery. — There  are  two  acres  of  nur- 
sery for  fruit  trees  only.  One  thousand  stan- 
dards are  given  gratis  to  his  lordship's  tenants 
yearly.  In  the  trial  quarter  there  are  172 
varieties  of  Apples,  82  of  Pears,  and  42 
of  Plums.  New  varieties  of  the  several  kinds 
are  added  to  the  collections  as  they  come  out. 
The  condition  of  the  trees  .shows  conclusively 
that  the  still'  heavy  Worcestershire  loam  and  the 
treatment  which  they  receive  are  alike  congenial 
to  their  requirements. 

Glass  department.  —  The  plant  and  fruit 
houses  are  numerous  and  in  excellent  condition. 
It  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  particularise 
the  occupants  of  the  various  well- heated  and 
efficiently  ventil.ited  houses  in  this  representa- 
tive garden  ;  suffice  to  say  that  all  bear  evidence 
of  skilful  management.      The  greenhouse   was 
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respleudent  with  well-flowered  plants  of  Be- 1 
gonias,  Pelargoniums,  Celosias,  &c. ,  of  the 
best  varieties  ;  whilst  the  Tea  and  other  Roses 
planted  out  in  tlie  Rose  house  gave  promise  of 
a  good  display  of  flowers  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months. 

Fruit  houses. — Pine-apples  are  not  only 
grown  extensively,  but  well  at  Madresfield. 
The  thick,  firm  texture  of  the  broad,  dark 
leaves  of  the  sturdy  sviccessional  plants  amply 
justifies  tlie  assumption  that  the  fruit  wliich 
they  will  ripen  next  summer  will  be  no  less 
meritorious  than  the  handsome  fruits  supported 
by  stout  stems,  which  the  plants  in  the  fruiting 
house  were  then  swelling.  The  varieties  grown 
include  Queens,  Smooth  Cayenne,  Prince  Albert, 
and  Charlotte  Rothschild,  these  being  grown  in 
good  sound  loam  and  bone-meal,  in  pots  from 
9  inches  to  11  inches  in  diameter,  plunged  in 
tan  near  the  glass.  Melons. — Plants  of  that 
excellent  Melon,  Blenheim  Orange,  were  carry- 
ing good  crops  of  handsome  fruit,  averaging 
5  lbs.  each.  Cox's  Golden  Gem,  raised  by 
Mr.  William  Cox,  is  another  first-rate  Melon, 
which  is  thought  very  highly  of  at  Madresfield, 
as  indeed  it  is  in  most  places  in  which  it  is 
grown.  Grapes. — Mr.  Crump,  on  taking  charge 
of  Madresfield  Court,  found  that  the  Grapes 
were  not  quite  so  good  as  he  should  like 
to  see  them,  so  he  determined  to  secure 
better  results.  Having  ascertained  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Vines  at  the  roots,  the  greater  part 
of  the  sour,  uncongenial  soil  was  carefully  worked 
out  from  among  the  roots  and  removed,  and  a 
like  complement  of  a  compost  consisting  of 
loam,  wood  ashes,  lime  rubble,  and  half-inch 
bones  in  proportionate  quantities  was  replaced 
in  its  stead.  Into  this  the  roots  afterwards 
pushed  freely,  and,  as  a  consequence,  better 
fruit  was  taken  from  the  Vines  the  next  year. 
However,  Mr.  Crump,  in  addition  to  a  wish  to 
classify  the  Grapes  in  the  different  vineries  and 
to  add  to  the  Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  kinds  in  place  of  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh variety,  was  determined  to  produce 
better  Grapes  than  were  likely  to  be  had 
from  the  Vines  operated  on,  and  resolved  to 
establish  a  fresh  batch  of  Vines  in  each  of  the 
five  spacious  vineries  in  the  principal  range, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  the  regular  supply  of 
Grapes  would  not  sutler.  With  this  object, 
having  raised  the  required  number  of  Vines 
from  eyes  at  the  beginning  of  1886,  he  made 
a  narrow  border  about  4  feet  or  5  feet  wide, 
measuring  from  the  front  wall  on  the  inside  of 
each  vinery,  the  ample  drainage  being  covered 
with  turves.  Grass  side  down.  The  old  Vines, 
be  it  understood,  are  growing  in  an  outside 
border.  The  young  Vines,  which  have  all 
made  very  satisfactory  growth  during  the 
interval  and  ripened  a  few  finely-finished 
bunches  eadi  this  season,  are  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  those  growing  in  the  outside  border. 
A  strip  of  old  border,  about  .5  feet  wide,  will 
then  be  removed,  the  drainage  re-arranged,  and 
openiLgs  cut  in  the  front  wall  of  the  various 
vineries  to  allow  the  roots  of  the  V^ines  planted 
inside  free  access  to  the  new  border,  which  will 
then  be  made  outside.  In  the  meantime  tlie 
spurs  will  be  either  cut  clean  away  or  disbudded 
from  the  bottom  part  of  the  old  Vines  as  far  up 
as  the  young  Vines,  which  are  planted  between 
them,  may  reijuirc  space  for  the  development 
of  lateral  growth.  The  Madresfield  Court 
Grape  not  only  holds  its  own  with  the  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  in  jioint  of  flavour,  but  is  also  a 
noble-looking  Grajie  when  well  grown,  as  is  the 
case  at  Madresfield.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Figs,  also  Strawberries  in  piHs,  of  which  La  Grosse 
Sucrde  and  Pauline  find  most  favour  for  forcing. 


are    likewise    done   well    under   glass    as    also 
outside. 

Kitchen  garden. — In  addition  to  the  4  acres 
within  the  walls,  and  in  which  the  principal 
range  of  vineries  and  Peach  houses  is  located, 
there  is  a  like  acreage,  known  as  the  "  new 
kitchen  garden,"  lying  upon  a  gentle  slope 
situated  a  short  distance  northward,  but  out 
of  sight  of  the  Court.  This  site  was  chosen  by 
the  present  proprietor  some  twenty  years  since, 
and  was  at  once  drained  and  fenced.  The  soil  is 
a  strong,  heavy  loam,  resting  on  a  subsoil  of 
strong,  marly  clay.  Both  gardens,  almost  need- 
less to  say,  are  well  stocked  with  vegetables  of  the 
best  description.  One  acre  of  the  new  kitchen 
garden  is  planted  with  Asparagus  in  rows  at  4 
feet  apart  and  2  feet  from  plant  to  plant  in  the 
rows,  with  the  intention  of  removing  alternate 
plants  for  forcing,  and  ultimately  bringing 
them  to  4  feet  square.  The  shoots  resulting 
from  roots  so  planted  within  the  last  few  years 
were,  in  point  of  size,  like  stout  walking-sticks 
when  I  saw  them  ;  hence  the  production  of 
forced  "  Grass  "  of  the  best  description  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  walk  in  Madresfield 
and  adjoining  villages  but  reveals  some  church, 
school,  or  orphanage  which  have  been  erected 
and  sup]iortcd  by  the  munificence  of  either  the 
present  Earl  and  Countess  Beauchamp  or  their 
predecessors  in  the  titles  which  they  so  nobly 
bear  ;  while  the  numerous  tenantry,  peasantry, 
and  employes  on  the  estate  show,  both  by  their 
appearance  and  conduct,  how  much  their  wel- 
fare is  the  object  of  their  landlord. 

H.  W.  Ward. 


avoided  when  the  plants  are  propagated  from  cut- 
tings. Tea  Roses  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings 
as  easily  as  Verbenas  are  it  the  work  is  performed 
in  the  right  manner.  Some  varieties  of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  are  easily  propagated,  others  are  more 
difficult;  but  perhaps  it  is  more  a  matter  of  wait- 
ing, as  some  produce  roots  much  more  quickly  than' 
others.  I  propagate  Roses  at  any  time.  We  grow 
Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  pots,  and  at  whatever 
season  they  pass  out  of  flower,  the  growths  are  then 
ready  to  make  into  cuttings.  The  last-formed 
young  wood  is  taken  ofE  with  a  heel  attached  to  it, 
each  cutting  being  about  5  inches  or  G  inches  in 
length.  Some  compost  is  prepared  of  equal  parts 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  When  in  fall  leaf 
about  six  cuttings  are  placed  in  a  5-inch  pot,  and 
in  spring  they  are  placed  over  a  gentle  hotbed,  and 
thus  they  soon  produce  roots.  In  summer  the 
best  position  is  in  close  hand-lights  on  the  north 
side  of  a  low  wall  or  fence.  When  the  cuttings  are 
fairly  well  rooted,  they  can  be  potted  off  singly  into 
S-inch  or  4-inch  pots. — J.  Douglas. 


Rose  Garden. 


OWN-ROOT  ROSES. 

M.  Leveque,  of  Ivry,  near  Paris,  of  whom  we 
made  some  inquiries  as  to  Roses  on  own  roots, 
kindly  replies  as  follows.  M.  Levfique  devotes 
special  attention  to  this  way  of  Rose  grow- 
ing :— 

In  general,  the  Tea,  Bengal,  and  Bourbon 
Roses  do  well  on  their  own  roots  ;  among  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  the  progeny  of  General 
Jacqueminot,  such  as  Marie  Baumann,  Pierre 
Notting,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Madame  Victor 
Verdier,  Charles  Lefebvre,  &c.  ;  of  Victor 
Verdier,  such  as  Eugenie  Verdier,  Albert  Payo, 
Marguerite  de  Roman,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  &c.  : 
of  La  Reine,  such  as  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  Paul 
Neyron,  Anna  Diesbach,  &o.,  do  very  well  on 
their  own  roots,  but  those  that  do  badly  are  the 
progeny  of  hybrids  of  Portlands,  such  as  Mme. 
Boll,  cVrc. 

The  varieties  that  have  issued  from  Jules 
Margottin  do  very  well,  btit  those  of  Triomphe 
de  I'Exposition  do  badly,  such  as  Bernard 
Palissy,  President  Mas,  itc.  The  varieties 
coming  from  Lord  Raglan  also  do  badly,  such 
as  Lconce  Moido,  M.  de  Pontbriand,  &o. 

I  think  that  this  will  guide  you,  but  if  these 
explanations  are  insutficient,  we  are  completely 
at  your  service.  I  am  able  to  give  some  experi- 
ence in  this  culture.  My  father  was  one  of  the 
first  to  grow  Roses  on  their  own  roots  in  large 
numbers.     I  also  grow  many  thousands  of  them. 


Boees  from  cuttings. — We  have  been  replant- 
ing our  beds  of  Koses,  and  as  the  plants  are  old 
and  of  large  size,  they  are  found  to  be  well  furnished 
with  suckers,  whether  they  have  been  budded  on 
the  Brier  or  on  the  Manetti;  indeed,  we  are  pestered 
with  suckers  from  the  entire  collection  all  through 
the  summer  and  autumn  months.    All  this  may  be 


STANDARD  ROSES. 


The  first  entry  I  can  find  in  my  firm's  books  about 
standard  Roses  is  one  dated  March  21,  1S27. 
"Lady  E.  Palk,  3  standard  Roses,  15s  ,"  and  "  sent 
to  Lady  Lucy  Vaughan,  5  standard  Roses,  25s.'" 
From  that  time  forward  frequent  entries  occur,  till 
in  1832  the  demand  seems  to  have  been  general, 
and  the  supply  proportionately  large,  for  the  prices 
seem  to  be  identical  with  those  of  this  year. 

Our  president  in  his  ever-being  republished  "Book 
about  Roses,"  tells  us  about  the  standard  Rose  trees 
introduced  from  France  in  181S,  and  the  Royal 
Duke  of  Clarence's  royal  order  for  1000  at  as  many 
guineas.  In  1820,  they  were  imported  by  Mr.  Lee, 
of  Hammersmith,  and  Mr.  John  Lee  distinctly  re- 
members in  1882  his  father  receiving  a  consignment 
from  France  of  8000  at  33. 

I  have  been  trjing  to  find  out  who  was  the 
French  grower  who  originated  this  form  of  culture. 
M.  Eug&ne  A'erdier  writes  me  that  his  father,  Victor 
Verdier,  first  began  growing  standard  Roses  in  1832. 
My  oldest  friend  amongst  the  French  Rose  raisers, 
Lacharme,  wrote  me  only  a  few  days  before  his 
death  that  he  first  cultivated  standards  in  1841. 
As  he  graduated  with  Piantier,  of  Paris,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  brought  the  idea  with  him  from  that  culti- 
vator. 

Like  many  important  gardening  (I  had  almost 
written  horticultural,  but  I  hate  the  word)  novelties 
in  cultivation,  standard  Roses  were  probably  due  to 
some  enterprising  gardener's  "  happy  thought." 

How  the  idea  could  have  escaped  the  gardeners  of 
the  Grand  Monarque  I  cannot  imagine,  but  no  record 
of  the  cultivation  of  standard  Koses  is  found  in  La 
Quintinie's  de  la.  Culture  des  Fleurs  in  his  Jardin 
i'>«;!';er,  though  he  givesa  long  chapter  to  the  various 
sortsof  Roses  then  in  vogue— includingamongst  them 
Guelder  Koses!  Perhaps  the  Rose,  by  the  irregular 
growth  of  its  shoots,  did  not  lend  itself  to  cHpping 
with  the  shears,  and  thus  was  not  included  amongst 
the  favourites  of  his  luxurioiis  Majesty. 

From  the  first  the  natural  stems  of  the  Dog 
Kose  seem  to  have  been  used  in  France  and  in 
England.  In  Holland,  where  a  sandy  soil  does  not 
favour  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  wild  plant, 
various  kinds  of  the  multiflora  or  evergreen  kinds 
have  been  used  for  stems,  but  nothing  beats  good 
selected  Briers  from  the  hedgerows  for  making  fine 
standard  Roses. 

From  the  year  1851  to  1870,  standard  Roses  seem 
to  have  been  most  in  favour,  the  number  grown 
being  very  large,  we  and  other  nurserjmen  plantirg 
each  100,000  to  150,000  a  year,  and  in  every  garden 
a  Rose  garden  of  standard  Roses— standard  Koses 
studding  the  edges  of  the  lawns— standard  Roses  in 
place  and  out  of  place— was  one  of  the  leading 
features.  Gradually  as  the  Manetti  and  dwarf 
seedling  Brier  stocks  grew  into  use,  and  exhibiting 
became  the  order  of  the  day,  they  declined  in 
favour,  and  beds  of  dwarf  Roses,  more  in  harmony 
with  the  fashion  of  dwarf  summer  bedding  which 
then  held  sway,  were  used. 
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What  helped  partly  to  bring  standard  Roses  into 
disfavour  was  the  habit  of  working  all  kinds, 
whether  vigorous  or  not,  as  standards;  and  the 
result  was  seen  in  most  gardens,  viz.,  huge  stems 
with  small,  dwindling  heads,  which  rather  disfigured 
than  ornamented  a  garden.  When  they  were  first 
introduced  the  kinds  most  popular  were  the  fine 
vigorous  Hybrid  Chinas,  such  as  Blairi  No.  2, 
Charles  Lawson,  Paul  Verdier,  Miss  Lavier,  Madame 
Plantier  and  other  large-growing  profuse-flowering 
kinds,  many  with  a  good  fine  evergreen  habit ;  and 
standards  of  these  sorts,  each  year  becoming  larger, 
were  really  good  ornaments  to  the  garden,  and 
when  in  bloom,  beautiful  objects. 

As  they  are  again  rising  in  favour,  growers  must 
again  revert  to  a  more  careful  selection  of  the  kinds 
to  be  worked  in  this  way. 

Standard  Roses  can  in  nowise  be  dispensed  with. 
In  large  gardens,  with  their  big  heads  and  good 
straight  stems,  they  are  of  use  in  breaking  the  mo- 
notony of  Grass  surfaces,  of  herbaceous  or  mixed 
borders,  in  Rose  borders  at  the  edges  of  lawns,  or 
by  the  side  of  long  gravel  walks. 

In  small  suburban  gardens,  where  only  a  few  can 
be  grown,  and  where  walls  5  feet  or  6  feet  high  encircle 
the  narrow  limits,  standard  Roses  lift  up  the  Rose 
to  the  light  and  air,  and  allow  the  cultivation  of 
Roses  where  dwarfs  would  be  stifled  by  the  want  of 
circulation. 

I  can  recall  many  small  suburban  gardens  where, 
under  the  unremitting  personal  care  of  enthusiastic 
amateurs,  wonderful  results  in  the  way  of  fine 
fiowers  are  produced  from  small  numbers  of  well- 
grown  standard  Roses. 

I  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  kinds  which  first 
won  favour  for  the  standard  Roses,  but  they  were 
summer  once-blooming  Roses.  Perpetuals  are  now 
many  of  them  vigorous  enough  to  make  fine  heads. 
Which  are  the  best?  What  are  the  desiderata? 
First,  fine  evergreen  foliage,  good  vigour,  combined 
with  fairly  even  growth,  great  freedom,  and  conti- 
nuous habit  of  flowering,  hardiness,  so  that  they  do 
not  get  injured  in  any  but  exceptionally  hard  winters. 
It  is  singular  how  few  kinds  fulfil  all  these  condi- 
tions. Amongst  the  reds  or  crimsons  Lacharme's 
Charles  Lefebvre  and  its  ofl'spring.  Glory  of  Cheshunt, 
Annie  Wood,  Dr.  Andry,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  Marechal  Vaiilant,  Marie  Rady, 
Senateur  Vaisse,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  the  English 
red  Roses,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  George  Baker,  and  Brightness  of 
Cheshunt.  The  spring-wooded  Eclair,  Duke  of 
Connaught,  Camille  Bernardin,  General  Jacque- 
minot, and  Maurice  Bernardin  do  fairly  well.  Very 
dark  or  maroon- crimsons  do  not  seem  to  make  fine 
plants.  At  most  three  or  four  sorts  make  fairly 
good  heads — Prince  Camille,  Reynolds  Hole,  Abel 
Carrifere,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  Jean  Liabaud. 
Eose  and  pink  colours  are  more  numerous.  The 
old,  vigorous  Jules  Margottin  and  its  olfspring, 
Lacharme's  Alphonse  Soupert,  and  Clara  Coohet, 
Abel  Grand,  Centifolia  Rosea,  Edouard  Morren, 
Francois  Levet  (almost  a  Hybrid  China),  John 
Hopper,  Madame  Clemence  "Joigneaux,  Madame 
Gabriel  Luizet  (only  it  mildews),  Madame  Prosper 
Laugier,  Magna  Charta,  Marquise  de  Castellane, 
Paul  Xeron  may  "be  named. 

La  France  is  perhaps  the  type  of  what  a  standard 
Rose  should  be  in  the  way  of  a  flowering  kind. 

Of  the  white  or  lightest  shade  of  pinks.  Captain 
Christy  grows  into  a  fine  free  standanl  in  time. 
Boule  de  Neige,  Madame  Lacharme,  and  Violette 
Bouyer  are  the  finest  whites.  Duohesse  de  Vallom- 
brosa  and  Princess  Louise  A^ictoria  are  perhaps  the 
two  best  pinks. 

Of  Hybrid  Perpetual  sorts  to  be  specially  avoided 
as  standards  are  such  growers  as  Louise  Van  Hontte, 
Horace  Vernet,  Marie  Coinet.  Beautiful  kinds, 
such  as  Marie  Baumann,  Marie  Finger,  Comtesse 
d'Oxford,  are  far  more  lasting  and  desirable  as 
dwarfs,  and  make  but  poor,  short-lived  standards. 

In  the  other  classes  which  really  are  worth  grow- 
ing in  this  form.  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  (a 
splendid  dwarf  when  stubbed  in  yearly  like  a 
Willow)  makes  but  a  poor  standard ;  its  seedling, 
Madame  Isaac  Perriere  fulfils  all  the  conditions. 


Of  Mosses,  Bath  White,  Lanei,  Blanche  Moreau, 
Madame  Edward  Ory,  and  Salet  make  fine  heads. 

Of  Noisettes,  Aimge  Vibert  and  Celine  Forestier 
are  the  two  best.  Marechal  Niel,  Ophirie,  Reve 
d'Or,  and  William  Allen  Richardson,  as  weeping 
kinds  are  graceful,  and,  with  care,  succeed. 

China— Mrs.  Bosanquet  is  the  perfection  of  a 
standard  Rose;  vigorous,  evergreen,  and  always  in 
flower. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  fairly  hardy  Teas,  and  in 
the  Dijon  section  we  lind  some  of  our  best  standard 
Roses,  fulfilling  all  the  conditions  needed  for  stan- 
dards in  selecting  sorts. 

Bouquet  d'Or  is,  I  think,  the  best,  even  better 
than  Gloire  de  Dijon,  whilst  Madame  Berard,  with 
its  large  spreading  habit,  is  a  fine  object  when  at 
its  prime.  Belle  Lyonnaise  is  a  little  tender,  and 
hardly  free  enough. 

Of  Tea-scented  proper,  which  make  good  enough 
standards  to  be  worth,  except  to  the  exhibitor,  the 
trouble  of  protecting  tall-stemmed  Roses,  there  are 
very  few  and  they  complete  the  list.  Anna  OUivier, 
alba  rosea,  Ilom^re,  Innocente  Pirola,  Francisca 
Kruger,  Mesdames  Lambard,  Falcot,  Margottin,  and 
De  Watteville,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Perle  des  Jar- 
dins,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Safrano,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
and  I  am  tempted  to  include  Souvenir  d'Elise. 

Although  not  a  very  long  list  (and  I  would  guard 
myself  from  criticism  and  misapprehension  by 
stating  that  I  do  not  say  many  other  kinds  will  not 
make  fair  standards),  but  that  anyone  planting 
standards  for  garden  decoration  should  select  sorts 
such  as  I  have  named,  and  will  not  do  wrong  in 
having  all  I  have,  as  the  result  of  careful  thought, 
given  the  names  of. 

Finally,  one  word  as  to  culture.  Standard  Roses 
are  mostly  planted  as  permanent  objects  in  the 
garden,  and  so  are  worth  especial  care.  No  pains 
are  too  great  to  prepare  the  spot  for  each  plant — 
considering  it  may  stand  there  for  years.  If  in  a 
bed,  carefully  trench  your  ground  and  add  plenty 
of  manure  before  planting— if  as  a  single  plant  on 
a  lawn,  take  the  same  pains  with  the  site  as  if  you 
were  planting  a  Conifer— and  your  Rose  will  give 
good  reward  for  all  your  trouble. — Geoegb  Paul, 
in  "  Rosarian's  Year-JBook." 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Eose  Etoile  de  Lyon,  referred  to  on  page  28, 
is  not  one  that  growers  generally  find  any  difficulty  in 
flowering  well  on  Brier  stocks  under  glass,  where  it 
proves  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  of  yellow 
Roses,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  not  only  does  this  variety, 
hut  a  good  many  other  vigorous  Tea-scented  Roses  do 
exceedingly  well  on  Rnsa  polyantha  stocks  out  of  doors 
in  this  country  as  in  France. 

Rose  Mabel  Morrison.— In  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  .Journal  des  Hoses  M.  Fanquet  describes  a 
plant  of  Mabel  Morrison,  which  produced  during  the 
past  summer  simultaneously  white  flowers  charac- 
teristic of  the  variety,  pink  flowers  like  Baroness 
Rothschild,  and  flowers  half  white  and  half  pink.  Of 
course,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  find  a  sport  reverting 
to  its  original  type,  and  Mabel  Morrison,  White 
Baroness,  and  Merveille  de  Lyon  have  all  been  known 
to  produce  flowers  of  Baroness  Rothschild,  but  the 
production  of  parti-coloured  flowers  is  certainly  not 
common  among  Roses. 

China   Roses  for  autumn     blooming'.  — 

"  R.  D."  does  well  to  draw  attention  to  the  China 
Roses  for  making  a  striking  group  where  there  is  a 
large  space  to  be  filled.  A  great  mass  of  the  com- 
mon pink  China  is  most  efl'ective,  and  is  continuously 
in  flower,  becoming  especially  conspicuous  in 
autumn  by  its  profusion  when  many  other  Roses 
are  flowerless.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that 
Ducher  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  decorative  variety. 
It  is  true  that  its  flowers  are  "  pure  white,  of  large 
size,  and  double  " — when  they  can  be  got  to  expand ; 
but  they  are  produced  so  sparingly  on  such  long 
stems,  and  so  rarely  open  fair,  even  in  flne  weather, 
that  the  plant  is  quite  worthless.  The  desirability 
of  a  good  white  China  induced  the  trial  of  Ducher 
upon  all  sorts  of  stocks  and  in  various  situations, 
but  always  with  the  same  results,  until  it  was 


thrown  away.  A  white  China  as  free  and  perpetual 
as  the  common  pink  and  Cramoisie  Superieure  is 
still  among  the  desiderata  of  the  rosarian,  but  in 
the  meantime  the  two  last-named  are  well  worth 
planting  in  bold  masses  wherever  Roses  are  wanted 
and  places  are  required  to  look  bright  in  autumn. — 
T.  W.  G.      

Chrysanthemums. 

E.    MOLYNEDX. 

HINTS  FOR  THE  COMING  SEASON. 
The  past  Chrj'santhenium  season  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  trying  ever  experienced.  No 
doubt,  many  failures  with  certain  varieties 
can  be  chronicled  by  growers.  I  think  tliat  a 
failure,  more  especially  in  horticulture,  stimu- 
lates us  to  obtain  better  results  in  the  future. 
Bad  seasons  are  therefore  useful,  as  they 
teach  us  what  to  avoid.  It  is  not  possible 
to  experience  a  more  unfavourable  season  for 
the  growth  and  successful  cultivation  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  tlian  that  of  1887  was.  In  the 
first  place,  we  had  during  several  months  a  very 
dull  sunless  period,  which  prevented  a  free 
solid  growth  of  the  plants  at  the  commencement. 
Chrj'santhemums  in  all  stages  of  growth^ro 
matter  by  what  nietliod  they  are  grown  or 
for  what  purpose  they  are  required — are  sun- 
loving  plants  ;  therefore,  a  scarcity  of  that 
all-invigorating  medium  often  causes  mucli  mis- 
chief. Possibly  the  absence  of  sun  at  this 
period  had  something  to  do  with  the  extreme 
height  which  some  plants  attained,  particu- 
larly where  the  convenience  was  not  of  the 
best.  After  that  came,  towards  the  end  of 
April,  cold  cutting  winds,  and  early  in  May 
again  were  the  plants  similarly  affected  directly 
after  they  were  placed  in  their  flowering  pots 
and  stood  outdoors.  Several  collections  that  I 
know  were  so  much  battered  about  with  wind 
at  this  stage,  tliat  the  leaves  were  torn  into 
shreds.  This,  of  course,  checked  the  plants  in 
a  wonderful  degree.  Where  the  position  was 
high  and  in  any  way  exposed  to  the  east  the 
damage  was  far  worse. 

These  LU  effects  were  followed  by  an  extra- 
ordinarily dry  summer ;  in  some  localities  no  rain 
fell  for  twelve  weeks.  Where  this  occurred  in 
hilly  positions  the  air  wa.s  excessively  dry,  as 
there  were  no  night  dews,  as  in  the  case  of 
valle.ys  and  low-lying  districts.  Cultivators 
residing  in  the  latter  positions  had  an  immense 
advantage  over  their  neighbours  on  the  hills,  as 
after  a  hot  dry  day,  a  cool  night,  accompanied 
with  dew,  is  immensely  refreshing  to  the  Chry- 
santhemum. Although  this  plant  loves  sun, 
it  also  likes  moisture  ;  therefore  the  advan- 
tages I  have  referred  to  will  be  at  once 
seen.  To  some  cultivators  another  drawback 
occurred  to  their  jilants.  During  the  early  part 
of  September  a  severe  frost  occurred,  which 
was  sufticient  to  cripple  many  of  the  most  forward 
flower-buds  by  turning  tlie  centres  black,  owing 
to  the  calyx  splitting  just  about  that  period, 
thus  exposing  to  the  frost  the  tender  petals  in 
an  embryo  state  ;  flower-buds  so  aftected 
showed  the  results  later  on  by  bad  centres. 

November  being  the  wettest  month  of  the 
year,  it  was  not  favourable  in  most  localities  to 
the  development  of  blooms  of  the  finest  quality, 
which  on  all  hands  were  admitted  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally late  ;  the  incurved  section  always 
suflers  the  most  from  the  efl'ects  named.  Except 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  the  depth 
of  bloom  in  this  family  is  sure  to  be  wanting, 
and  there  will  be  a  roughness  of  the  petals. 

Some  persons  are  in  a  much  worse  jiosition 
than  others  regarding  the  water  they  use,  where 
the  supply  of  rain  water  is  limited,  and  recourse 
has  to  be  had  to  that  from  wells,  or  that  sup- 
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plied  by  water  companies,  with  no  means  at 
hand  for  storage  in  the  sun's  rays  to  warm  the 
water  preparatory  to  using  it.  The  water  from 
wells  is  often  largely  impregnated  witli  lime, 
and  this  applied  direct  to  the  roots  and  foliage 
of  Chrysanthemums,  without  any  means  being 
taken  to  soften  or  warm  it,  must  injure  such 
plants.  Having  pointed  out  the  reasons  which 
have  not  been  favourable  to  high-class  de- 
velopment of  flowers,  it  behoves  all  those  who 
are  at  all  aiiected  by  the  causes  here  named  to 
devise  plans  for  preventing  a  recurrence  of 
these  effects  in  the  coming  season ;  much  may  be 
done  by  a  timely  outlook  when  knowing  what 
to  avoid  and  aim  at.  The  next  thoughts  of  the 
cultivator  are  how  to  avoid  the  ill-effects  of  such 
a  season  as  the  past,  and  to  ensure  a  greater 
measure  of  success  in  the  future.  I  will  point 
out  a  few  of  the  remedies  I  would  suggest  for 
future  guidance.  The  most  important  is  that 
of  giving  more  strict  attention  to  minor  details 
in  the  cultivation. 

Commencing  with  the  first  point,  that  of 
overcrowding  the  plants,  the  remedy  for  this  is 
to  limit  the  list  to  a  reasonable  length.  It 
is  far  better  to  grow  a  smaller  collection  really 
well  than  attempt  a  large  one  merely  for  the 
sake  of  numbers  and  variety.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  the  pint  measure  will  not  hold  a 
quart.  The  next  consideration  is  how  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  plants  by  cold  east  winds  at  the 
time  when  they  are  first  placed  out  of  doors 
in  an  open  situation.  A  little  forethought 
will  prevent  a  recurrence  of  damage  to  the 
jjlants  in  this  way.  Shelter  on  the  east  side 
by  the  use  of  sheep  hurdles,  mats,  or  boards  ; 
in  fact,  anything  that  will  break  the  winds 
will  suffice.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
another  summer  like  the  past  will  happen 
this  year,  but  in  all  seasons  there  is  a  spell 
of  very  hot  weather,  and  extra  attention  is 
required  to  keep  the  plants  in  good  condition 
as  to  water  at  the  roots.  In  some  hot,  dry 
situations  some  plants  are  checked  by  reason  of 
the  roots  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  pots  being 
burnt.  This  more  often  takes  place  when  the 
soil  in  the  pots  is  allowed  to  become  dry.  Some 
persons  may  say,  why  not  plunge  the  pots  dur- 
ing the  summer  season  ?  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  practice,  for  the  reason  that  in  showery 
weather  it  is  not  jiossible  to  ascertain  correctly 
if  the  plants  really  need  water  at  the  roots  or 
not.  Often  under  such  conditions  the  plants 
are  suffering  from  drought  when  the  cultivator 
thinks  the  rain  has  been  sufficient  to  moisten 
the  soil  through.  I  prefer  to  apply  shade  to  the 
pots  on  the  sunny  side,  either  by  means  of 
boards  on  edge  placed  alongside  the  pots,  or  by 
a  covering  of  straw.  Fern,  or  even  ashes. 

Where  necessity  compels  the  use  of  water 
other  than  that  from  rain-water  tanks,  as  much 
of  it  should  be  placed  in  casks  or  tanks  as  space 
will  allow,  standing  the  tubs,  &c.,  in  the  full 
sun,  so  that  the  water  may  become  warmed 
before  using.  Washing  soda,  used  at  the  rate 
of  quarter  of  a  pound  to  36  gallons  of  water, 
previously  dissolving  the  soda  in  hot  water, 
softens  it  if  allowed  to  stand  for  a  time 
afterwards,  and  also  acts  as  a  stimulant  to 
the  plants.  Where  the  water  is  from  chalk 
wells,  the  soda  precipitates  the  chalk,  and 
keeps  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  or  tub  ;  this 
sediment  should  not  be  used  for  the  plants,  biit 
Bh(juld  be  thrown  away,  as  it  contains  a  very 
large  percentage  of  lime,  which  is  not  required 
for  the  plants,  as  soil  wliich  is  taken  from  land 
overlying  chalk  is  supplied  witli  sufficient  lime, 
as  is  the  case  where  chalk  wells  abound.  Some 
towns,  I  believe,  are  wholly  supplied  with  water 
from  wells  of  this  cla's.     Amateurs  and  other 


cultivators  residing  near  such  towns  are  com- 
pelled to  use  such  water.  As  far  as  my  ex- 
perience leads  me  to  judge,  water  of  this  class 
is  about  the  worst  to  use  for  Chrysanthemums. 
If  some  of  our  scientific  friends  would  give  us 
their  experience  of  water  of  this  kind  and  the 
means  of  rendering  it  in  the  best  condition 
for  plant  life  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  I  am 
sure  many  besides  myself  would  feel  grateful 
for  such  information. 

Of  course,  there  are  circumstances  over  which 
we  have  no  control,  such  as  absence  of  sun  in 
the  early  months  of  the  year,  excess  of  it  during 
the  summer,and  a  wetautumn,alltendingtomako 
the  flowering  late  and  the  blooms  not  so  good  in 
quality  as  when  the  seasons  are  more  favourable. 
What  I  wish  to  impress-  upon  the  beginner  is  to 
look  ahead  with  a  view  to  obviate  as  far  as  pos- 
sible any  known  difficulties  standing  in  the  way 
of  success. 


SWEET-SCENTED  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
HAVE  many  times  written   in  favour  of   sweet- 


scented   Chrysanthemums,  believing    they    would 
form  a  very  interesting  class   both  at   home   and 
at  the  exhibitions.     Now  that  some  of  the  single 
varieties  possess  a  delicate  pleasing  perfume  (which 
to  my  mind  is  more   refreshing  than   even   that 
emitted  from  Progne),  we  shall   soon   have   more 
of  them.    The  Hull  Society  set  a  capital  example 
towards  the  encouragement  of  sweet-scented  Chry 
santhemums  by  offering  prizes  at  their  late  exhibi 
tion  for  this  class.    Nothing  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  brings  any  section  into  prominence  so  quickly 
as  the  offering  of  prizes.    Prizes  offered  in  this  way 
benefit  two  classes  of   people,  viz ,   the  raiser  of 
new  varieties  and  the  grower.    These  two  reasons 
generally  go  hand  in  hand,  and  where  such  elements 
predominate,  something  is  sure  to  quickly  arise.    It 
is  questionable  if  the  Hull  Society  last  year  made  the 
best  regulations  for  the  encouragement  of  this  sec- 
tion when  framing  the  class  ;  it  reads  thus :  "  Twelve 
blooms  sweet-scented    Chrysanthemums  ; "   to  this 
they  add   the   following :    "  In  judging  this  class 
the  scent  of  the  blooms  will  be   the    chief   point 
considered."     I  consider  both  the  wording  of   the 
class  and  that  of   the   added  clause  wrong,  that 
is,  if  we  must  consider  that  pure  fragrance  of  the 
flowers  is  the  object  the  society  wish  to  encourage. 
Why  I  think  the  wording  of  the  class  is  wrong  is 
that  by  asking  for  twelve  blooms,  such  a  variety 
as   Mrs.   Langtry,  which  is  single,  is   too   heavily 
handicapped  to  compete  with   the   same   number 
of  blooms    of   Dr.  Sharpe,  for   instance,   as   it   is 
impossible  to  find  as  much  scent  in  twelve  small 
flowers  as  in  the  larger  ones.    Again,  the  Anemone 
Pompon     variety    Dick    Turpin   has    a    delicious 
perfume.     Fancy   twelve    blooms   of    this  variety, 
which  is  naturally  very  small  as  Chrysanthemums 
go  nowadays,  competing  with   those    named   pre- 
viously;  had  the  class   been  for  twelve  bunches, 
the  small-flowered  kinds  would  have  had  an  equal 
chance  with  the  other  sorts.    A  bunch  of  flowers  of 
the  variety  Mrs. Langtryfullydeveloped  emits  a  more 
pleasing  perfume  than  any  other  variety  that  I  am 
acquainted  with.    My  reason  for  considering  that 
the  added  clause  is  wrong  is,  that  by  inserting  the 
word  "chief"  it  Infers  that  scent  is  not  the  only  con- 
sideration the  society  wished  the  judges  to  make. 
If  theword"chief  "  had  been  omitted  altogether,  then 
scent  would  have  been  the  only  point  to  consider. 
I  take  it  that  the  encouragement  of  fragrance  In 
Chrysanthemums  was  the  object  of  the  Hull  Society 
when  offering  the  prizes ;  therefore,  I  trust  that  the 
committee  of  that  society  will  accept  my  criticisms 
in  the  manner  they  are  given — for  the  encouragement 
of  scented  Chrysanthemums. 

A  few  notes  on  the  culture  of  this  class  of  Chry- 
santhemums may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  The 
only  varieties  that  I  know  possessing  a  fragrance 
are  Progne,  a  small-flowered,  rather  tall-growing 
variety  of  the  reflexed  type,  amaranth  in  colour, 
violet-scented ;  Dr.  Sharpe,  also  reflexed,  magenta 
colour.     If  this  variety  be  grown  with  the  object  of 


producing  large  flowers  on  what  is  termed  the  crown- 
bud  principle,  they  have  little  or  no  scent ;  even  if 
there  be  any,  it  lasts  a  very  short  time;  but  when 
grown  with  a  view  to  provide  a  quantity  of  blossoms 
— as  it  does  readUy — the  fragrance  is  much  more 
pronounced.  The  single  variety  Mrs.  Langtry,  pale 
pink,  is  dwarf  in  habit,  branching  freely  and  flower- 
ing abundantly  the  whole  length  of  the  stems.  One 
or  two  plants  will  perfume  a  whole  house.  Dick 
Turpin,  with  brightly  -  coloured  ray  florets  and 
deep  yellow-centred  flowers,  [is  very  highly  per- 
fumed. Cuttings  may  be  inserted  in  the  ordinary 
way,  or  two  in  a  3-inch  pot.  Any  time  during  the 
present  month,  when  the  plants  are  4  inches  high, 
pinch  out  the  point  of  each  to  induce  side  branches; 
select  about  three  of  the  strongest  of  these,  re- 
moving any  others.  When  those  retained  have 
grown  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  long,  once  more 
pinch  the  points.  From  these  select  six  of  the 
strongest  shoots.  These  may  be  allowed  to  grow 
unchecked,  and  will  in  time  produce  a  plentiful 
supply  of  flowers.  The  varieties  Progne  and  Dr. 
Sharpe  should  have  some  of  the  weakest-growing 
branches  removed  from  the  lower  part  of  the  main 
stems,  and  the  flower-buds  should  be  thinned  some- 
what to  induce  a  fuller  development  of  the  flowers 
remaining;  but  in  the  case  of  the  single  variety  and 
Dick  Turpin,  when  six  of  the  strongest  stems  are 
selected  upon  each  to  remain,  all  branches  growing 
from  them  should  remain,  and  all  bloom-buds 
allowed  to  develop.  It  is  the  freedom  of  flowering 
and  graceful  habit  of  the  flower-stems  when  fully 
developed  that  lend  such  a  charm  to  single  and 
Anemone-Pompon  Chrysanthemums.  In  some  cases 
two  plants  may  be  grown  in  one  pot  where  space  is 
a  consideration.  The  pots  at  each  potting  should 
be  a  trifle  larger.  Plants  moderately  grown  will 
produce  better  scented  blooms,  whOe  the  colour  of 
Progne  and  Dr.  Sharpe  will  be  richer  if  later  pro- 
duced flower-buds  are  retained  for  flowering. — E.  M. 

At  page  605,  under    this    head,  I   distinctly 

said  that  while  myself  and  others  like  the  odour 
of  Chrysanthemums,  even  in  their  leaf  odour,  that 
"others  object  to  it  quite  as  decidedly."  "  E.  C." 
(at  page  9)  seems  difficult  to  please.  I  wish  Mr. 
Molyneux  or  some  other  good  grower  would  give  tis 
a  complete  list  of  really  sweet-scented  varieties,  as 
many  would  like  to  grow  them. — 1".  W.  B. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW  SCHEDULES. 

Mr.  Molyneux  always  writes  with  authority  upon 
all  that  relates  to  the  Chrysanthemum,  but  some 
surprise  wiU  be  felt  in  finding  that  he,  whilst 
actually  favourable  to  the  existence  of  such  huge 
classes  as  forty-eight  incurved  flowers,  yet  intimates 
that  a  class  for  forty-eight  incurved  and  Japanese 
flowers  is  a  very  difiicult  one  to  compete  in.  I 
should  have  thought  that  if  it  was  difiicult  to  obtain 
twenty-four  good  incurved  flowers,  it  would  be  far 
more  difiicult  to  make  up  forty-eight  blooms,  even 
though  twenty-four  duplicates  were  allowed.  I  have 
never  regarded  the  class  for  forty-  eight  blooms,  half 
incurved  and  half  Japanese,  as  seen  at  Kingston, 
for  instance,  as  a  difiicult  class  for  exhibitors, 
especially  as  [competition  in  it  is  always  large ; 
but  I  have  always  regarded  it  as  a  difficult  one  for 
the  judges,  because  it  is  far  from  easy  to  balance 
Japanese  flowers  against  incurved  ones.  And  there 
is  little  sense  in  the  combination.  But  the  offer  of 
a  cup,  which  has  to  be  won  twice  before  it  be- 
comes the  property  of  the  competitor,  gives  to 
classes  of  this  kind  an  interest  which  they  do  not 
merit.  Still,  it  must  be  obvious  that  it  should 
be  no  more  difficult  for  any  ordinary  grower  to 
make  up  twenty-four  incurved  flowers  and  twenty- 
four  Japanese  flowers  for  one  class  than  to 
put  up  twenty-four  of  each  kind  in  two  classes.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  if,  in  all  cases,  no  class 
exceeded  twenty  -  four  blooms.  But  whilst  I 
agree  with  the  suggestion  that  the  exhibitors  in 
the  24  class  should  be  excluded  from  the 
18  class,  that  other  growers  might  be  induced  to 
compete,  I  would  establish  also  an  open  class  for 
eighteen  blooms,  in  which  exhibitors  should  stage 
flowers  quite  diverse  in  variety  from  those  in  the 
24  class,  and  thus  bring  to  the  front  many  beau- 
tiful flowers  which  are  now  left  at  home,  because. 
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perhaps,  not  np  to  the  ordinary  show  standard. 
Committees  in  arranging  their  schedules  might,  by 
cutting  down  the  big  classes,  do  a  lot  in  this 
way  to  add  interest  to  their  shows,  encourage  the 
exhibition  of  neglected  flowers,  and  promote  a 
stronger  feeling  of  competition  amongst  growers. 
I  think  Mr.  Molyneux  is  wrong  as  regards  know- 
ing the  names  of  the  judges  before  he  agrees 
to  exhibit  at  any  show.  This  demand  would  place 
it  in  the  power  of  other  exhibitors,  members 
of  committee,  to  keep  Mr.  Molyneux  from  compet- 
ing by  appointing  as  judges  men  objectionable  to 
him.  Why  should  such  a  condition  be  exacted  in  the 
case  of  the  Chrysanthemum  ?  Surely  we  may  have 
confidence  in  committees  that  they  will  do  their 
best  to  furnish  fitting  judges,  and  as  good  men  are 
needed  for  the  summer  shows  as  for  those  of  the 
Chrysanthemum.  On  the  whole,  the  less  known 
beforehand  of  the  judges  the  better.  A.  D. 


Flower  Garden. 


PRIMULAS  OF  THE  MARITIME  ALPS. 
We  are  accustomed  to  hear  much  of  the  almost 
sub-tropical  flora  and  of   the  climate    of   the 
Riviera,   but   it  is    seldom — too  seldom — that 


ing  plants  are  seen,  such  as  Saxifraga  coohlearis, 
Micromeria  Piperella,  Saxifraga  lantoscana.  It 
is  not,  however,  my  intention  now  to  speak  of 
the  very  many  rare  and  beautiful  alpine  plants 
which  are  met  with  during  such  a  walk,  or  to 
speak  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
scenery,  but  rather  to  draw  attention  to  one  or 
two  species  of  Primulas  which  are  found  there. 

P.  LATIFOLIA  (Lap.). — This  plant,  which  is  found 
in  great  abundance,  varies  considerably  both  in 
the  size  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  The  blossoms 
are  borne  in  large  clusters  on  long  naked  stalks ; 
in  some  places  there  are  only  single  plants,  while  in 
others  (at  high  altitudes)  it  is  found  in  large  tufts. 

P.  MABGINATA,  which,  I  believe,  is  confined  to 
these  Alps,  is  found  very  plentifully.  It  generally 
prefers  sunny  positions,  and  soil  freely  intermingled 
with  nodules  of  stone.  It  derives  its  specific  name 
from  the  leaves  having  a  white  margin,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant.  The  plant  is 
also  easily  recognised  by  the  whole  of  it  being 
dusted  over  with  a  sort  of  yellowish-white  powder. 
The  flowers,  bluish-lilac  in  colour,  are  large,  and 
unfortunately  appear  so  early  in  the  spring  that 
one  is  rarely  able  to  see  them,  excepting  at  high 
positions  on  the  mountains,  where  they  appear  later. 
It  may  be  here  remarked  that    there  are   many 
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anything  is  told  us  of  the  snow-capped  moun- 
tains which  run  almost  parallel  with  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  which  is  from  40  to  50  miles 
distant.  They  are,  nevertheless,  most  interest- 
ing, rising  to  an  elevation  of  over  10,000  feet. 
The  lowest  pass  over  the  chain  is  more  than  6000 
feet  high.  The  flora  of  this  district  is,  in  many 
respects,  distinct  from  that  of  the  Swiss  Alps. 

There  is  one  locality  which  the  native  popu- 
lation are  accustomed  to  visit,  viz.,  the  Sanc- 
tuary of  La  Madonna  Finestre — so  named  from 
the  pass  (8000  feet)  immediately  above.  The 
sanctuary  and  other  buildings  are  situated  in 
a  fine  alpine  valley,  bordered  on  either  side  by 
lofty  mountains.  It  may  be  reached  either  by 
carriage  from  Nice  to  San  Martino  Lantosca, 
from  which  place  a  mule  track  leads  to  the 
hotel,  or  by  carriage  or  public  conveyance, 
which  runs  daily,  from  Nice  to  the  Abbey  of 
San  Dalmazzo,  or  to  Tenda  (3  miles  further). 
From  either  of  these  places  to  the  Colle  della 
Finestre  the  journey  is  a  most  interesting  one. 
In  some  portions  of  the  route  there  is  no  well- 
defined  path,  so,  in  case  of  fog,  a  compass 
should  be  taken.  To  allow  of  ample  time  for 
botanising,  an  early  start  should  be  made. 
Immediately  on  starting,  a  number  of  interest- 


varieties  of  this,  varying  both  in  foliage  and  flower. 
At  the  Primula  Conference,  held  in  London  some 
time  ago,  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son  exhibited 
some  interesting  varieties,  which  were  collected  in 
close  proximity  to  where  P.  latifolia  and  P.  viscosa 
(VUl.)  are  found.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that 
these  varieties  were  of  hybrid  origin. 

P.  VISCOSA  (Vill.)  is  one  which  is  found  on 
most  of  the  European  mountains,  and  it  is  as  beauti- 
ful as  it  is  common.  The  leaves  are  very  viscid 
to  the  touch ;  the  flowers  are  bright  rose  or  rosy- 
purple,  borne  in  dense  clusters  on  short,  sturdy 
stalks. 

P.  FARINOSA  occurs  occasionally,  but  I  have  never 
seen  it  here  so  fine  as  in  Teesdale  and  other  parts 
of  England. 

P.  Allioni  (Lois.)  (see  illustration,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son),  which 
I  consider  the  best  of  all,  is  found  in  very  peculiar 
positions.  I  well  remember  first  discovering  it.  I 
retired  into  a  large  cave  (limestone)  for  the  purpose 
of  shelter  from  the  sun  while  partaking  of  food,  and 
when  the  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  subdued 
light,  something  unusual  was  noticed  apparently 
clinging  to  the  roof  of  the  cave.  I  at  once  com- 
menced to  build  a  platform  of  loose  stones,  when  a 
clump  or  two  was  secured — I  say  clump,  for  here  it 
was  in  such  masses  that  must  have  taken  many 
years  to  produce.    The  tufts  were  found  to  be  com- 


posed of  neat  little  rosettes,  1  inch  to  2  inches  in 
diameter,  clothed  with  nearly  round  or  spoon-shaped, 
thick,  fleshy  leaves,  the  leaves  thickly  covered  with 
glandular,  viscid  hairs.  The  blossoms,  very  circular 
in  outline  and  varying  in  colour  from  pale  delicate 
pink  to  rose-pink,  are  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
rest  literally  on  the  foliage.  It  was  thought  this 
plant  would  be  most  difficult  to  cultivate  from  the 
peculiar  position  in  which  it  was  found  (it  has, 
however,  since  been  discovered  in  crevices  f  uUy  ex- 
posed to  air  and  light).  Fortunately,  it  has  proved 
by  no  means  difficult  to  grow.  It  is  better  not  to 
expose  it  to  too  much  wet  in  winter. 

The  Androsaces,  which  are  closely  related  to  the 
Primulas,  are  most  interesting.  There  are  about 
seven  species.  I  have,  however,  only  seen  the  follow- 
ing on  these  Alps  :  A.  carnea,  A.  carnea  var.  brigan- 
tica,  A.  imbricata,  A.  villosa,  and  A.  Vitaliana.  A. 
brigantica  is  rare  and  very  pretty,  with  small  flowers 
of  snowy  whiteness.  A.  imbricata  always  occurs  in 
narrow  fissures  of  calcareous  rocks ;  it  has  silvery 
leaves  and  comparatively  large  solitary,  pure  white 
blossoms  resting  upon  the  leaves.  The  most  brilliant 
of  these  is  A.  Vitaliana,  which,  when  seen  in  full 
flower,  resembles  tufts  of  gold.  Soldanella  alpina 
is  also  very  abundant,  and  is  most  conspicuous 
when  seen  with  its  bluish,  bell-shaped,  deeply-fringed 
blossoms  appearing  through  the  melting  snow. 

Holgate,  York.  R.  POTTER, 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

The  Saffron-flowered  Saxifrage  (Saxifraga 
mutata). — I  have  never  known  this  singular  and 
beautiful  kind  to  flower  when  less  than  three 
years  old,  and  often  the  plants  have  been  older. 
The  species  bears  seed  freely,  and  seed-raising  is 
practically  the  only  means  of  increasing  it.  I  have 
never  known  a  cultivated  specimen  to  survive  after 
producing  seed.  The  plant  is  very  apt  to  rot  off  at 
this  season,  especially  if  grown  in  lowland  gardens, 
or  on  land  of  a  damp  nature.  I  believe  that  the 
dead,  but  very  persistent  foliage,  owing  to  its  hold- 
ing too  much  moisture  about  the  softer  part  of  the 
half-woody  stem,  causes  its  decay.  Anyhow  the 
plants  that  have  not  flowered  for  five  years  (as  I 
have  known  many  to  do),  and  which  have  con- 
sequently become  leggy,  rarely  succumb  in  the 
wettest  of  winters,  owing,  as  I  suppose,  to  the 
longer  stem  being  harder  and  drier.  There  is  a 
mode  of  growing  this  desirable  Saxifrage  by  which 
two  points  are  gained,  viz.,  earlier  flowering  and  a 
less  proportion  of  losses  from  damp.  It  simply 
consists  in  growing  the  plants  on  a  sloping  and 
sunny  part  of  the  rockwork,  on  a  patch  that  has 
been  coated  with  sandstone  to  a  thickness  of  3 
inches  or  4  inches.  Not  only  do  the  plants  mature 
earlier  when  so  placed,  but  the  self-sown  seed, 
according  to  my  experience,  has  always  vegetated 
more  freely  in  the  grit  than  it  did  elsewhere. 

The  Scarlet  Lobelia  (Lobelia  cardinalis)  and 
other  varieties  of  the  tall  and  so-called  hardy 
perennials  are  certainly  not  safe  in  all  gardens  if 
left  out  entirely  unprotected.  It  may  be  questioned 
also  if  it  is  a  good  practice  to  dig  up  the  roots  and 
store  them  as  we  do  Gladioli  and  Dahlias,  for  it  has 
often  been  found  that  when  the  plants  have  been 
gone  over  in  spring  that  nearly  every  ofl'set  had  more 
or  less  decayed.  If  one  must  dig  up  the  roots,  they 
should  be  separated  from  each  other  and  kept 
rather  dry  in  an  airy  place.  I  have,  however,  found 
the  plan  of  protecting  the  roots  where  they  have 
grown  by  a  good  covering  of  coal-ashes  to  involve 
both  less  labour  and  risk.  If  the  clumps,  which 
start  into  growth  in  March,  be  cut  up,  potted,  and 
placed  in  cold  frames  they  will  do  well  for  planting 
by  the  latter  end  of  May. 

The  Spring  Gentian  (Gentiana  vema)  is  cer- 
tainly not  difiicult  to  accommodate,  but  if  I  wanted 
it  in  big  patches,  I  would  take  a  little  more  time 
and  raise  seeds  on  the  spot.  The  seed  is  cheap, 
and  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  it  quite 
fresh.  Plants  flower  the  second  year  from  seed. 
The  most  Important  point  is  to  prepare  the  soil 
for  the  seed,  and  the  position  should  be  fully  ex- 
posed with  a  provision  for  moisture.  My  seed- 
lings came  up  freel^f  when   sown  in  a  mixture  of 
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free  loam,  small  stones,  and  leaf-mould.  This 
compost  was  laid  18  inches  thick  on  a  bed  of 
small  rubble  at  the  base  of  a  slope  having  a 
southern  aspect.  No  plant  could  have  more  risks 
to  run  than  the  vernal  tientian  when  planted  so 
late  as  the  latter  end  of  November,  unless  the 
specimens  had  been  previously  established  in 
pots.  I  should  never  think  of  planting  short 
or  fibreless-rooted  alpines  so  near  the  times  of 
frosts  and  thaws  as  we  experience  them.  All  such 
plants  are  sure  to  be  thrown  on  the  surface,  and 
even  if  they  are  put  back  with  the  utmost  care, 
they  may  have  received  an  injury,  and  finally 
die  off.  Just  a  word  about  the  term  "fresh  seed," 
only  to  make  what  may  seem  a  very  narrow 
distinction  between  "just  ripe"  and  "just  gathered" 
seed,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  pods 
retain  their  contents,  you  may  have  "freshly 
gathered "  seed  a  month  or  more  after  it  has 
been  ripened,  and  when  we  remember  that  per- 
haps nowhere  could  the  seed  be  kept  to  greater 
disadvantage  than  when  left  in  the  dried  pods  to 
bake  in  the  summer  sunshine,  we  may  see  the  im- 
portance of  collecting  the  seeds  of  certain  kinds  as 
soon  as  the  pods  split  at  the  apex. 

The  Scorpion  Iris  (Iris  alata)  has  been  fre- 
quently and  fa%'ourably  referred  to  of  late,  as  it  well 
deserves,  but  we  must  not  be  led  to  believe  that  it  is 
capable  of  standing  out-door  exposure;  in  mild 
winters  it  may  do,  but  already  such  as  were  left 
exposed  have  been  killed  here.  J.  Wood. 
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plants  (at  the  least  fifteen  years  old)  are  one  solid 
mass  of  bloom  and  foliage.  I  have  had  some  speci- 
mens photographed,  of  which  more  another  time. 
But  there  is  a  great  future  before  the  Christmas 
Rose  when  grown  after  my  fashion,  in  conjunction 
under  glass  with  Megaseas,  and  Daffodils  for  winter 
bloom,  without  fire-heat.  To  my  mind,  no  plant  is 
more  valuable  for  producing  white  flowers  from 
November  until  February.  We  have  also  a  fine  pro- 
mise of  bloom  with  the  Algerian  white  Corbularia 
and  Narcissus  triandrus  albus  planted  out  of  doors. 
Both  are  now  well  in  bud  in  a  raised  position  at  the 
foot  of  a  south  wall.— W.  B.  H  ,  Corli. 


A  good  annual  climber. — Anyone  in  want  of 
a  really  good  annual  climber  should  not  fail  to  in- 
clude the  Japanese  Hop  (Humulus  japonicus)  in 
their  order  list.  We  have  now  a  good  number  of 
plants  suitable  for  draping  unsightly  walls,  &c.,  but 
few  equal  this  for  grace  and  beauty,  as  well  as  rapid 
growth.  The  habit  resembles  that  of  the  common 
Hop,  the  leaves,  however,  being  more  numerous, 
with  more  divisions  and  incisions,  and  of  a  much 
lighter  or  yellowish  green.  The  plants  may  be 
raised  successfully  in  the  open  air  along  with  the 
other  annuals.  For  covering  trellises,  verandahs, 
outhouses,  unsightly  walls,  or  as  a  feature  in  the 
pleasure  garden  or  park  this  Hop  is  unequalled 
amongst  the  annual  climbers  at  present  known. 
The  lively  green  of  the  leaves  is  retained  until  late 
in  the  autumn,  and  the  contrast  with  the  varied 
autumn  tints  is  very  marked. — K. 

Prematiire  spring  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

— All  sorts  of  Daffodils  are  well  above  the  soil 
and  promise  a  wonderful  bloom.  Then  we  have 
the  Crocus,  Snowdrop,  Squills  of  all  sorts.  Glory 
of  the  Snow,  &c.,  well  above  the  surface,  and 
in  flower  Gentiana  acaulis.  Paper- white  Nar- 
cissus, Anemone  fulgens.  Winter  Aconites,  Iris 
stylosa  with  a  perfume  like  that  of  Primroses,  Ox- 
lips,  Primroses,  and  Cowslips  of  many  sorts,  hybrid 
Primroses  with  the  early  sulphur  double  form,  and 
in  Hellebores  (niger  varieties),  altifolius,  St.  Brigid, 
Riverstoni,  caucasious,  Madame  Fourcade,  three 
varieties  of  major,  as  collected  from  Teignmouth, 
Bath,  and  our  Irish  form — I  should  like  to  call  it 
multiflorus — and  to  add  a  small  Inte-flowering  sort 
that  may  be  recognised  as  H.  niger  vernalis.  Among 
Daffodils  the  most  forward — the  beds  being  all 
covered  with  foliage  and  buds  —  are  Ard-Righ, 
Tenby,  Trumpet  Maximus,  Henry  Irving,  Golden 
Plover,  Johnstoni,  Leda,  Corbularia,  conspicuus. 
General  Gordon,  princeps,  &c.  Pallidus  prtccox 
seems  late  for  imported  bulbs,  so  does  nobili.s.  The 
Italian  double  form  of  Telamonius,  the  bulbs  here 
for  four  years  known  as  praecox,  will  bloom  probably 
at  the  same  time  as  Ard-Righ,  early  next  month. 
Then  under  glass  in  a  cool  house  we  have  very 
forward  the  rare  ryclamineus  —  astonishing!  the 
smallest  bulb  of  this  variety  gives  its  bloom  to  per- 
fection—  capax,  pallidus  pricoox,  Leda  (White 
Trumpet),  and  in  full  bloom  Ard-Righ,  blooms  of 
which  were  sent  to  The  Gabden  offif.e  on  New 
Year's  Day.  Its  fine  golden  trumpets  are  very 
beautiful,  and  the  pots  jilaced  at  intervals  with 
other  plants  have  a  good  effect.  In  a  cold  houfe 
planted  permanently  in  tubs  :i  feet  in  diameter  we 
have  a  grand   disjjlay  of  Christmas  Roses.     The 


CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 

"J.  C.  C,"  in  The  Gaedbn  of  Dec.  31  (p.  509), 
writes  ; — 

Hellebores  evidently  do  not  like  being  disturbed. 
Two  years  ago  I  very  carefully  lifted  some  plants 
bodily  with  a  fork  and  transferred  them  with  great 
care  to  their  new  quarters.  They  have,  however, 
hardly  recovered  eveu  now,  &c. 

My  experience  is  the  reverse  of  "J.  C.  C.'s".  Two 
years  ago  I  lifted  some  for  forcing  purposes,  and  as 
soon  as.the  blooming  was  over  the  plants  were  put 
back  in  the  place  from  whence  they  came.  They 
are  now  a  perfect  mass  of  large,  weU-formed  flowers 
and  buds,  and  to  a  casual  observer  look  as  if  they 
had  not  been  touched  for  many  years.  I  must, 
however,  make  this  admission,  and  which  is  perhaps 
the  secret  of  success,  that  the  ground  was  thoroughly 
enriched  before  they  were  put  back  in  their  old 
quarters. — W.  J.  D.,  Alton  Nurseries,  Headingleii, 
Leeds. 

My  experience  in  dividing  Christmas  Roses 

differs  from  that  of  "J.  C.  C."  in  The  Garden, 
Dec.  31  (p.  599).  as  I  have  always  found  that  they 
succeed  well  when  Ihey  are  divided  carefully  and 
all  the  soil  shaken,  or,  better  still,  washed  from  the 
roots,  and  then  planted  in  a  suitable  position  in  any 
fairly  good  soil.  I  attach  some  importance  to  clear- 
ing off  all  the  old  soil,  for  they  appear  to  do  badly 
when  lifted  and  planted  with  a  ball.  "J.  C.  C." 
gives  us  an  instance  of  this,  as  he  says  that  some 
which  he  planted  in  this  way  two  years  ago  have 
not  yet  made  a  good  start,  and  he  apparently  infers 
from  this  that  they  would  have  done  still  worse  had 
they  been  divided.  I  think  there  is  far  too  much 
faith  in  lifting  plants  with  balls  of  soil  attached. 
No  doubt  this  is  an  important  matter  with  many 
things,  but  there  are  many  exceptions.  I  am  aware 
that  Hellebores,  as  well  as  other  plants,  should  be 
carefully  lifted,  but  the  care  required  is  more  to 
preserve  the  roots  intact  than  to  have  a  body  of 
soil  attached  to  them.  The  weight  of  the  soil  fre- 
quently breaks  or  wrenches  the  roots,  and  so  defeats 
the  object  of  careful  lifting.  Hellebores  do  not 
make  fibrous  roots,  and  if  broken  they  rot  back  to 
the  base,  and  probably  cause  still  further  decay.  I 
know  of  quite  small  bits  that  were  planted  less 
than  four  years  ago  some  hundreds  of  miles  north 
of  the  home  of  the  parent  plant  which  have  made 
very  fine  plants,  and  have  produced  large  quantities 
of  fine  blooms  this  year.  I  prefer  planting  Christ- 
mas Roses  during  .January  and  February,  provided 
the  weather  is  suitable. — John  C.Tallack,  JJrer- 
mere  I'arli. 

I  admire  H.  niger  angustifolius  very  much 

with  its  large,  pure  white  flowers  and  ample  foliage, 
but  I  am  not  altogether  sure  that  the  plant  sent  out 
by  nurserymen  under  the  name  of  H.  niger  ruber 
does  not  carry  off  the  palm  for  simple  beauty 
True  it  lacks  the  abundant  foliage  of  H.  angusti- 
folius ;  but  then,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  leaves 
are  often  too  numerous,  while  in  H.  n.  ruber  there 
are  just  sufficient  to  set  off  the  flowers  to  the 
best  advantage.  In  the  open,  however,  unless  in 
well-sheltered  spots,  H.  n.  ruber  loses  a  great  many 
of  its  fine,  bold,  dark  green  leaves;  some  git  dis 
coloured,  and  the  beauty  of  the  plant,  though  not 
of  the  flowers,  is  marred.  Angustifolius  retains 
most  of  its  leaves,  though  in  some  few  instances 
they  are  discoloured.  Another  plant  sold  as  H. 
caucasicus  seems  to  me  to  be  all  foliage,  and  no — 
at  least,  very  few — flowers,  which  are  small,  dirty 
white,  and  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  typical  H. 


niger,  which  I  consider  the  best  of  all.  H.  maxi- 
mus or  altifolius  and  major  are  also  very  desirable 
varieties. — K. 

Iceland  Poppies  (Papaver  nudicaule).  —  The 
original  type  was  introduced  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  The  plants  appeared  to  have  suffered 
some  neglect,  but  of  late  years  they  have  rapidly 
grown  into  popular  favour,  and  very  pretty  and 
striking  tufts  of  them  can  be  seen  among  other 
places  in  the  London  parks.  They  are  well  suited  for 
rockwork,  a  position  in  which  they  do  well.  Then 
they  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  produce  an  almost 
endless  profusion  of  flowers.  The  habit  of  growth 
is  neat  and  graceful,  and  the  foliage  elegant  and 
somewhat  Fern-like,  and  from  amidst  the  tuft's 
formed  by  it  rise  slender  stalks  a  foot  in  height 
bearing  charming  flowers.  As  a  rule.  Poppies  are 
not  persistent  enough  to  be  of  much  value  for 
cutting,  but  P.  nudicaule  is  one  of  the  best  for 
the  purpose.  The  normal  type  is  of  a  pleasing 
shade  of  yellow.  Then  there  is  album,  which  has 
pure  white  blossoms.  P.  nudicaule  miniatum  is  a 
singularly  bright  and  pleasing  variety,having  flowers 
of  an  intense  orange-scarlet  colour,  and  it  has  re- 
ceived a  first-class  certificate  of  merit.  They  can 
all  be  raised  from  seed. — R.  D. 

Hardiness  of  Gladiolus  corms. — With  refer- 
ence to  the  paragraph  about  these  on  p.  S,  I  beg  to 
say  that,  having  got  several  clumps  of  Gladiolus 
brenchleyensis  frozen  in  by  the  early  cold  in  autumn, 
188G,  I  gave  them  up  as  done  for;  nevertheless, 
when  I  examined  them  in  the  spring,  I  found  an 
increased  number  of  sound  and  plump  corms,  de- 
cidedly better  than  some  I  had  just  bought  for 
planting.  I  dug  them  out  and  replanted  them  with 
the  new  ones,  and  all  came  up,  but  (owing,  I  sup- 
pose, to  the  want  of  rain  during  the  summer)  none 
of  either  lot  flowered.  I  have  now  left  out  both 
these  and  some  hybrids,  and  hope  to  save  them  all, 
my  soil  being  light  and  on  gravel.  Last  summer  I 
saw  in  Essex  a  magnificent  clump  of  single  Dahlias, 
three  times  as  strong  and  handsome  as  either  of  the 
many  other  clumps  in  the  same  garden,  and  was 
told  that  it  came  from  a  root  accidentally  left  in  the 
ground  all  winter.  I  believe  many  bulbous  and 
other  roots  which  are  not  considered  hardy  might 
safely  be  left  cut  if  planted  deeply  (a  foot  of  soil  will 
protect  from  a  long  frost)  and  well  provided  with 
drainage  and  with  plenty  of  grit  and  fibre  about 
them.  Probably  "J.  C.  C.'s"  self-sown  corms  are 
much  deeper  in  the  ground  than  he  ever  plants  any. 
The  Winter  Cherry,  by  the  way,  has  always  hitherto 
perished  with  me,  whether  in  the  form  of  seedlings 
or  transplanted  roots ;  but  I  have  never  planted  it 
deeply. — Wm.  Simmons,  Enjield. 

Some  simple  arrangements. — I  have  found 
the  following  combinations  very  effective: — 

One  massing  or  combination  is  most  beautiful — 
Heliotrope  and  Cineraria  maritima.  One  or  more 
big  beds  should  be  of  these. 

Calceolaria  amplexicaulis  makes  a  grand  bed, 
but  does  not  mix  very  well  with  many  flowers ; 
does  well  with  sweet  variegated-leaved  Pelargonium. 

Pelargonium  Indian  Yellow,  a  lovely  salmon-pink, 
with  P.  Lucius,  a  deeper  pink. 

Verbenas,  deep  and  light  purple ;  also  with  Cine- 
raria maritima  and  Centaurea  ragusina. 

Verbenas,  scarlet  and  pink  together. 

French  and  African  Marigolds. 

Bed  of  Zinnias  and  bronze-red  Cannas. 

Small  bed  of  Fuchsia,  single  white  and  scarlet 
(Cnnnell's  Gem  and  Delight  are  two  beautiful  sorts). 

Salvia  patens  with  green  Cannas  and  sweet-leaved 
Pelargoniums. 

Some  pink  Pelargoniums,  with  Mme.  Crousse, 
salmon-pink.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  towards  edge. 

Calceolaria  floribundawith  Gazania  towards  edge. 

lieddicg  Nasturtiums  in  any  combination. 

I  think  this  list  includes  the  most  desirable 
things  in  good  simple  mixtures. — J. 

Alpine  plants  on   rockeries.— Mary  of  the 

snialkT  alpiuoa,  iiotwitlistaiuling  the  comparatively 
mild  winter,  are  having  a  hard  time  of  it.  Id  their 
native  habitats  they  are  uow  snug  underneath  the 
warm  snow,  while  on  our  rockeries  they  are  subjected 
to  rapid  elmngcs  of  temperature,  with  a  superabund- 
ance of  moisture,  which  is  anything  but  agreeable  to 
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.them.  Squares  of  glass  and  other  ingenious  methods 
have  heen  tried  with  varying  success.  Bits  of  glass, 
however,  or  the  shelter  of  a  large  boulder,  do'niuch  to 
preserve  these  alpine  gems  under  ordinary  cireum- 
btauces. — K. 


FLOWER  GAEDEN  NOTES. 

Herbaceous  plants. — Last  year  all  our  plants 
were  taken  up,  so  that  the  beds  and  borders  might 
be  trenched  and  manured,  and  really  they  did  so 
remarkably  well,  that  I  am  half  inclined  to  serve 
them  the  same  this  year.  The  only  plants  that  re- 
sented the  lifting  were  the  Japanese  Anemones, 
Lilies,  Acanthuses,  and  Pieonies  of  all  kinds.  They 
evidently  do  best  if  left  undisturbed  for  years,  and, 
therefore,  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  favourable  and 
it  is  decided  to  lift  the  general  bulk  to  be  able  to 
trench  the  ground,  these  kinds  shall  be  left  undis- 
turbed. I  am  so  satisfied  from  last  year's  expe- 
rience that  the  general  opinion  that  this  class  of 
plants  when  once  planted  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves is  an  erroneous  one,  that  never  in  future  will 
I  fail  annually  either  to  lift  and  re-plant  in  order  to 
give  the  beds  a  good  dressing  of  manure,  or  to  fork 
in  plenty  of  good  manure  in  as  careful  a  manner  as 
possible,  so  as  to  avoid  injury  to  the  surface-roots. 
I  think  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  kinds  that  dislike 
annual  moving  might  be  surmounted  by  allotting 
separate  beds  or  parts  of  borders  to  such  kinds 
alone.  I  am  having  separate  borders  prepared  that 
I  may  practically  test  the  idea  here  expressed. 
What  I  shall  call  the  permanent  section  shall  have 
one  bed,  and  the  kinds  that  flower  best  when  lifted 
yearly  the  other.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the 
new  beds  are  to  take  the  place  of  sub-tropicals,  a 
change  that  a  few  years  since  I  should  have  looked 
upon  as  retrograde.  The  opposite  is  the  case  now, 
and  the  change  has  come  about  by  a  closer  study  of 
hardy  flowers.  The  success  of  last  year  has  in- 
creased the  desire  to  have  still  more.  There  is  one 
drawback  in  connection  with  arrangements  of  these 
plants,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  covering  the  whole 
of  the  soil  of  the  borders.  I  have  the  honour  to 
serve  an  employer  who  has  educated  his  eye  up  to 
that  stage  of  relinement,  that  he  keeps  constantly 
asking  so  long  as  a  bit  of  soil  is  visible,  "  When  will 
it  be  filled  up  ? "  Personally,  I  do  not  object  to  a 
bit  of  bare  ground  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  do  think 
that  more  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  carpeting  the 
ground  with  Sedums,  Herniarias,  Thymes,  prostrate 
A^eronicas,  and  Antennarias,  and  in  the  new  beds  I 
propose  to  plant,  the  attempt  shall  be  made. 

Sweet  Peas. — Most  people  like  these ;  here  they 
are  in  great  demand,  and  therefore  we  strive  to 
have  them  as  early  and  as  late  as  possible.  Our 
first  sowing  in  the  open  air  was  made  on  the  11th 
inst.  in  one  of  the  quarters  in  the  kitchen  garden. 
The  drill  was  thickly  strewn  with  soot,  and  the  Peas 
covered  with  the  same  material  before  the  soil  was 
put  over,  and  neither  mice  nor  birds  disturb  the 
seeds  (they  used  to  do  till  we  adopted  this  dress- 
ing). As  soon  as  the  tops  appear  above  ground 
they  are  dredged  with  tobacco  powder,  and  a  sniff 
of  it  is  sufficient  to  deter  the  birds  from  making  a 
second  visit.  We  have  a  batch  that  was  sown  in 
3-incli  pots  some  three  weeks  since,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  a  couple  of  inches  high  they  will  be  planted 
out,  in  small  clumps  of  three  and  five  plants  each, 
in  any  warm  corner  near  the  shelter  of  fruit  walls, 
which,  together  with  the  thick  spray  branches  cut 
from  the  tops  of  Hazel  with  which  they  will  be  at 
once  staked,  will  prove  ample  protection  from  the 
hardest  frost. 

Lilt  of  the  Valley  and  Pbimroses. — We 
have  a  nice  plot  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  that  has  been 
left  undisturbed  for  some  years,  and  as  fine  flowers 
are  always  forthcoming  in  great  abundance,  the 
annual  top-dressing  of  fresh  soil  and  decayed  cow 
manure  is  evidently  relished.  The  crowns  are  just 
commencing  to  grow,  and  this  is  the  best  time  to 
apply  the  dressing.  But  first  remove  any  weeds 
and  old  foliage  that  may  still  adhere  to  the  plants, 
then  very  lightly  fork  up  the  surface,  so  that  the 
dressing  to  be  applied  may  mix  more  thoroughly 
with  the  old  soil.  The  aspect  of  the  plot  is  north- 
east, shade  from  bright  sunshine  in  summer  being 
necessary  for  the  well-doing  of  this  moisture-loving 


Lily.  The  plantation  of  Primroses  adjoins  that  of 
the  Lilies,  anij  these  also  do  well  in  the  same  aspect 
and  soil.  The  strain  is  Dean's.  The  colours  are  of 
all  shades,  from  almost  pure  white  to  vivid  scarlet, 
and  the  plants  might  with  truth  be  called  perpetual, 
for  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  flowers  cannot  be 
gathered  from  some  or  other  of  the  plants,  and  from 
about  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  May  the 
quantity  of  flowers  they  produce  is  enormous.  The 
plants  are  to  be  top-dressed  after  the  manner  named 
for  the  Lilies,  but  there  being  a  quantity  of  self- 
sown  seedlings  between  the  rows  of  the  old  plants, 
these  will  first  be  taken  up  and  the  soil  between  the 
rows  loosened,  and  this  work  must  be  done  soon,  as 
a  great  number  of  the  plants  are  already  showing 
flower.  The  seedlings  will  be  transplanted  into 
shallow  boxes  before  being  planted  in  the  rockery 
amongst  clumps  of  shrubs,  and  any  that  can  be 
spared  will  be  planted  amongst  the  wild  Primroses 
in  the  woods,  where  some  of  them  are  already 
established. 

Spring  flowers. — Wallflower,  Brompton  Stock, 
Liiunanthes,  Silene,  Forget-me-not,  and  Nemo- 
phila  are  about  all  the  early  spring  flowers  we 
transplant  in  the  autumn  for  spring  flowering,  and 
they  are  mostly  in  clumps  of  three  or  five  plants 
in  the  open  parts  of  Kose  beds.  The  soil  being 
light  and  dry,  protection  is  unnecessary,  other  than 
that  of  making  the  smaller  seedlings  quite  firm  in 
the  ground  after  each  spell  of  sharp  frost.  This  is 
specially  necessary  in  respect  of  Silenes,  as  the 
frost  not  unfrequently  brings  these  entirely  out  of 
the  ground.  These  spring  flowers  are  planted  over 
or  closely  adjoining  clumps  of  Lilium  longiflorum 
and  tigrinum,  that  begin  to  bloom  about  the  time 
the  spring  flowers  are  over.  There  being  a  great 
depth  of  heavily  manured  soil  this  double  cropping 
has  no  apparent  injurious  effect  on  the  Roses. 

Propagation  of  bedding  plants. — Though  by 
a  greatly  increased  use  of  hardy  bedding  plants 
this  work  has  been  much  reduced,  we  still  require 
a  large  number,  and  as  we  have  not  got  too  much 
space  for  wintering,  we  only  propagate  sufficient  in 
the  autumn  to  ensure  stock  cuttings  in  spring,  and 
on  that  account  the  work  has  been  commenced 
early.  Ordinary  hot-bed  frames,  made  of  leaves 
and  long  stable  litter,  are  the  handiest  structures 
for  rapid  propagation  of  such  plants  as  Heliotropes, 
Marguerites,  Petunias,  Iresine,  and  Coleus.  The 
cuttings  are  inserted  from  nine  to  twelve  in  a  5-inch 
pot,  and  are  partially  plunged  in  leaves,  the  bottom- 
heat  necessary  being  from  G5''  to  TC.  Provided 
the  heat  is  not  greater  than  this,  the  cuttings  will 
strike  readily  if  a  little  air  is  admitted  daily  to 
carry  off  excessive  vapour.  If  the  temperature 
ranges  higher  than  this,  unless  air  be  freely  given, 
there  will  be  danger  of  the  cuttings  damping  off. 
Pelargoniums  strike  most  successfully  in  a  dry  heat, 
and  we  put  the  cuttings  in  shallow  boxes,  and  place 
them  over  the  hot- water  pipes  in  any  of  the  forcing 
houses.  Pink-flowered  and  white  variegated  Pelar- 
goniums are  my  favourites,  and  there  are  none,  out 
of  the  almost  numberless  varieties,  that  excel  the 
old  pink  Master  Christine,  or  the  white  variegated 
May  Queen,  and  the  very  old  kind,  Manglesi  varie- 
gata,  which  is  invaluable  for  mixing  with  any  shades 
of  blue  or  purple.  Lady  Plymouth,  a  sweet-scented 
variegated  kind,  and  Lady  IJetty,  a  lieautiful  double- 
flowered  pink  variety,  are  also  excellent  for  the  same 
purpose.  These  are  about  all  the  variegated  kinds 
grown  here,  soft  or  quiet  colouring  being  sought 
after  rather  than  novelty.  For  vases  in  which  higher 
or  brighter  colours  show  to  the  best  advantage  there 
are  no  better  kinds  than  Henri  Jacoby  and  Bonfire. 
We  had  last  year  vases  of  these  kinds  alternated 
with  what  is  now  known  as  the  Blue  Marguerite 
(Agath:Baca3lestis),  and  the  effect  was  very  fine,  and 
it  will,  therefore,  be  repeated  this  year. 

Sowing  sub-teopicals. — We  have  not  much 
space|to  devote  to  sub-tropical  or  large-growing  fine- 
foliated  plants,  and  the  few  beds  there  are  have 
mainly  to  be  planted  with  seedlings  raised  in  the 
spring,  there  being  no  house  room  to  spare  for  win- 
tering large  plants.  It  is  too  early  to  sow  the  rapid- 
growing  kinds,  such  as  Castor-oils,  Maize,  and  To- 
bacco, but  slow-growing  kinds  ought  to  be  sown  at 
once.     Amongst  these  are  Grexillea  robusta,  Sola- 


num  pyracanthum,  Solanum  argenteum,  Phormium 
tenax,  Melianthus  major,  Cannas,  and  Eucalyptus. 
They  all  require  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  G5°, 
and  though  bottom-heat  is  not  indispensable,  the 
seeds  germinate  better  by  having  a  little,  such  as 
that  to  be  had  from  a  bed  of  leaves  that  at  this 
time  of  year  is  generally  made  up  on  the  floors  of 
early  vineries  for  the  production  of  a  warm,  moist 
atmosphere.  The  pots  or  boxes  in  which  the  seeds 
are  sown  need  not  be  plunged ;  if  stood  on  the  leaves, 
sufficient  warmth  will  be  imparted  to  the  soil. 

W.  W. 

Kitchen  Garden. 


KITCHEN  GAKDEN  NOTES. 
Eaklt  Potatoes. — These  are  not  particularly  pro- 
fitable crops  under  glass,  but  they  must  be  grown 
whether  there  is  any  convenience  in  the  shape  of 
frames  and  pits  or  not.  The  best  positions  are  deep 
pits  provided  with  a  single  hot-water  pipe,  this 
being  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  frost.  The  pit 
should  be  nearly  filled  with  a  mixture  of  leaves  and 
stable  manure,  which  will  retain  heat  long  enough 
to  mature  a  crop  of  Potatoes,  and  also  to  give  a 
good  start  to  a  successional  planting  of  either 
Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  Melons,  or  Kidney  Beans.  If 
there  is  any  likelihood  of  the  bed  becoming  too  hot 
(which  frequently  happens  if  formed  with  rather 
green  materials),  it  must  not  be  soiled  over  for  a 
time.  Our  hot-beds  being  composed  largely  of 
leaves  previously  thrown  together  into  a  heap  and 
turned  frequently,  seldom  heat  violently.  We 
make  the  hot-bed  rather  firm,  and  on  this  place 
first  a  layer  of  the  shortest  of  the  manure,  and  then 
about  9  inches  of  light  loamy  soil,  such  as  the  sift- 
ings  of  old  Melon  and  Cucumber  beds,  or  old  potting 
material.  When  finished  off,  the  soil  should  be 
within  G  inches  of  the  glass,  as  the  mass  wiU  always 
settle  sufficiently  to  allow  plenty  of  head  room  for 
the  Potato  haulm.  As  soon  as  the  trial  stakes, 
plunged  in  the  centre  of  the  bed,  denote  a  decline  in 
the  heat,  if  not  already  done,  soil  over  at  once,  and 
plant  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  warmed  through.  The 
sets  may  be  forwarded  in  a  warm  house  while  the 
beds  are  being  prepared,  all  that  is  needed  being  to 
set  them  closely  together  in  shallow  boxes,  sprout 
end  upwards,  and  sprinkle  overhead  occasionally. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  crowding  the  rows;  in  fact, 
the  Potatoes  mature  much  more  quickly  when  al- 
lowed plenty  of  room.  If  the  lights  are  4  feet  wide, 
or  rather  more,  three  rows  are  quite  sufficient,  but 
if  nearer  3  feet  in  width,  two  rows  in  each  are 
ample.  Open  the  drills  6  inches  deep,  disposing  the 
sets  9  inches  apart,  and  carefully  covering  over. 
Those  sets  furnished  with  one  good  sprout  give  the 
best  returns,  and  all  side  shoots  should  be  removed. 
As  the  Potatoes  come  on  very  rapidly,  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  sow  Radishes  between  them.  They  ought 
never  to  be  dry  at  the  roots,  and  the  lights  should 
be  tilted  up  during  mild  days.  •  The  successional, 
and  in  many  instances  the  first  crops,  have  to  be 
taken  from  deep  cold  pits  or  frames  set  on  gentle 
hot-beds,  these  being  formed  about  4  feet  high  at 
the  back  and  rather  less  in  front.  The  preparation 
of  the  beds  and  other  treatment  is  in  all  respects 
similar  to  that  just  described  in  the  case  of  those 
in  heated  pits,  only  it  will  be  necessary  to  closely 
cover  the  frames  with  mats  and  litter  every  night. 
As  the  haulm  grows  more  .slowly  where  there  is  no 
top-heat,  a  pinch  of  early  Radish  seed  may  be  sown 
thinly  over  the  surface  of  the  bed  and  lightly 
covered.  Several  good  bunches  of  tender  roots 
may  in  this  manner  be  obtained  very  early. 

Potatoes  in  pots. — Very  early  dishes  are  to  be 
had  from  a  few  dozen  plants  in  pots  or  boxes,  and 
it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  make  a  start.  The  plan  is 
more  especially  to  be  commended  to  those  with 
plenty  of  fruit  houses  and  but  few  pits  or  frames. 
Fronts  of  early  and  late  Peach  houses,  vineries,  and 
on-hard  houses  are  capital  positions  for  early  Pota- 
toes in  either  pots  or  boxes,  and  without  much 
trouble  several  fairly  good  dishes  may  be  there  ob- 
tained. The  shelves  of  these  houses  may  also  be 
utilised  for  a  similar  purpose,  as  it  is  possible  to 
grow  the  Potatoes  in    9  inch  pots.       The   Chry- 
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santhemnm  pots  and  old  soil  might  be  thus  em- 
ployed while  the  young  plants  are  being  brought 
forward.  The  soil  we  use  consists  of  two  parts 
fresh  loam  to  one  of  old  Mushroom-bed  manure, 
and  when  this  mixture  is  also  placed  in  the  pits  we 
sometimes  get  a  crop  of  Mushrooms  as  well  as 
Potatoes.  Very  little  drainage  is  needed,  and  the 
pots  are  only  half-filled  with  the  soil,  this  allowing 
for  a  subsequent  moulding-up  with  fresh  soil, 
which  should  be  given  before  the  haulm  is  far  ad- 
vanced. One  set  is  sufficient  for  a  9-inch  pot,  two 
for  those  rather  larger,  and  three  for  any  12-inch 
and  upwards  in  diameter.  If  deep  boxes  are  em- 
ployed, place  a  single  row  in  those  not  more  than  9 
iuches  wide,  and  a  double  row  in  any  about  12 
inches  wide.  The  subsequent  treatment  consists  in 
watering  whenever  the  soil  is  at  all  dry,  and  the 
tubers  are  fit  for  use  when  as  large  as  Walnuts. 
When  wanted,  take  out  the  largest  tubers  each 
time  and  leave  the  rest  to  grow  bigger.  The  true 
Old  Ashleat  and  Early  Border  are  the  best  for 
either  frame  or  pot  culture,  but  as  these  are  not 
generally  procurable,  most  cultivators  must  rely 
upon  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf. 

Kidney  Beans. — Those  with  a  limited  amount 
of  house  room  seldom  attempt  to  maintain  a  never- 
ending  supply  of  this  popular  vegetable,  and  merely 
content  themselves  with  gathering  as  much  as  they 
can  from  March  till  late  in  the  autumn.  The 
earliest  crops  are  from  plants  in  pots,  and  a  sowing 
is  made  in  January  and  repeated  every  fortnight 
until  those  in  frames  or  the  open  ground  com- 
mence to  yield.  The  good  old  Osborn's  Forcing  was 
at  one  time  preferred  for  the  earliest  crops,  but 
this  is  being  ousted  by  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  the  latter 
being  quite  as  early  as  Osborn's  and  more  prolific. 
We  prefer  9 -inch  pots  (twenty-five  being  sufficient 
for  a  batch),  drained  lightly  and  filled  with  rich 
loamy  soil.  About  a  dozen  seeds  are  sown  in  each 
pot,  and  if  all  germinate  the  plants  are  reduced 
to  six  in  number.  In  order  to  get  them  up  quickly 
set  the  pots  on  the  hot-water  troughs,  or  even  the 
pipes  in  a  forcing  house,  and  here  every  seed  will 
germinate  strongly.  New  seed  will  usually  come 
up  regularly  when  the  pots  are  set  on  a  warm  shelf 
or  mild  hotbed,  but  old  seed,  which  sometimes  has 
to  be  used,  cannot  be  depended  upon  unless  the  pots 
are  set  on  the  pipes.  The  plants  should  be  removed 
from  the  pipes  before  becoming  drawn,  and  be  ar- 
ranged on  a  light  bench  or  shelf  in  a  brisk  heat, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  tumbling  about  they 
should  be  supported  either  with  a  few  Birch  sprays 
or  four  light  stakes  and  matting  round  them.  The 
old  practice  of  top-dressing  the  plants  is  only  labour 
thrown  away,  as  the  roots  rarely  find  their  way  into 
the  fresh  soil.  My  plan  of  filling  the  pots  when 
the  seed  is  sown  obviates  this  difficulty,  and  the 
roots  have  the  benefit  of  a  full  pot  of  soil.  When 
the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  plenty  of  water  is 
needed,  coupled  with  overhead  syringings  in  order 
to  keep  down  red  spider,  and  liquid  manure  should 
be  given  frequently.  The  Beans  ought  to  be 
gathered  directly  they  are  fully  grown,  a  few 
hours'  delay  spoiling  them  as  well  as  weakening  the 
plants. 

TUBNIP.S  IN  FRAMES. — In  numerous  gardens 
Turnips  are  very  scarce,  nor  are  there  many  markets 
wjll  supplied  with  them.  Early  sowings  or  those 
for  affording  Turnips  during  the  autumn  were  in 
most  cases  complete  failures,  and  the  later  sowings 
were  stopped  in  their  growth  by  cold  weather  and 
frosts.  We  were  fortunate  in  securing  abundance 
ot  good  roots  by  sowing  seed  on  a  north  border 
ia  July,  Red  Globe  and  Chirk  Castle  Blackstone 
baing  especially  tender  and  good  at  the  present 
time.  Fortunately,  the  introduction  of  the  Early 
Jlilan  Turnip  renders  it  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  force  a  quantity  of  serviceable  roots 
almost  as  quickly  as  Radishes.  Our  plan  is  to 
prepare  a  hotbed  of  leaves  and  manure  about  3 
feet  high  at  the  back  and  2  feet  high  at  the  front, 
on  this  setting  a  three-light  frame,  one  quarter 
filling  this  with  short  manure,  and  on  this  spreading 
a  layer  of  loamy  soil  about  C  inches  deep.  If  at  all 
dry  it  is  watered,  and  the  seed  is  then  sown  broad- 
cast and  rather  thinly  over  the  bed,  and  lightly 
covered  with  fine  light  soil.  The  frame  is  kept 
close  till  the  plants  appear,  when  air  is  given  in 


the  daytime  when  the  weather  permits,  closing 
early  and  well  covering  with  mats  or  litter  every 
night.  The  plants  may  be  thinned  to  about  4 
inches  apart  each  way,  and  it  not  kept  too  warm 
and  properly  watered,  they  will  soon  form  bulbs. 
The  Early  Milan  forms  but  little  top,  and  if  the  bed 
is  drawn  from  when  the  largest  bulbs  are  about  4 
inches  in  circumference  the  rest  will  be  benefited  by 
their  removal.  It  is  reaUy  surprising  what  a  lot  of 
Turnips  can  be  grown  In  a  frame.  The  fronts  of 
early  and  late  Peach  houses,  or  other  fruit  houses, 
may  also  be  utilised  for  the  production  of  a  quantity 
of  early  Turnips. 

Forced  Asparagus,  Seakat.e,  and  Rhubarb. 
—Fitful  supplies  of  these  rarely  give  satisfaction, 
and  the  aim  should  be  to  maintain  an  even  succes- 
sion. All  are  easily  forced,  the  greatest  difficulty 
being  experienced  in  procuring  sufficient  strong 
roots  for  the  purpose.  In  some  few  oases  Aspara- 
gus is  grown  specially  for  forcing,  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  roots  are  drawn  from  old  beds  that  are  to  be 
destroyed.  Gentle  hotbeds,  either  in  pits  or  formed 
in  the  open  large  enough  to  hold  a  two-light  or 
larger  frame,  are  most  suitable  for  forcing  Aspara- 
gus. The  roots,  carefully  lifted,  should  at  once  be 
spread  out  on  a  layer  of  rich  soil  and  covered  with 
2  inches  or  more  of  soil,  this,  if  at  all  dry,  being 
well  moistened  with  lukewarm  water.  The  frame 
being  kept  close  and  dark,  the  roots  soon  become 
active  and  the  "  grass "  appears.  On  no  account 
should  the  soil  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  and  if  a 
thin  sprinkling  of  salt  be  washed  in,  it  will  en- 
courage strong  growth.  A  bed  ought,  if  not  unduly 
forced,  to  remain  productive  for  about  three  weeks. 
Asparagus  may  be  forced  in  heated  pits  without 
the  aid  of  hotbed  material,  but  we  prefer  a  gentle 
and  less  dry  heat.  Seakale  roots  may  be  lifted  and 
forced  in  darkened  frames  alongside  the  Asparagus, 
or  if  placed  in  large  pots  and  rich  compost,  set  in  a 
forcing  house,  and  kept  watered  as  needed,  plenty  ot 
fibrous  roots  are  formed,  and  if  liquid  manure  is  given, 
the  second  cuttings  wiU  be  greatly  improved  thereby. 
A  warm  Mushroom  house  being  available,  the  pots 
may  be  set  in  this  instead  of  a  forcing  house,  or  the 
roots  may  be  planted  in  rich  soil  in  a  warm  corner 
of  the  house.  A  few  roots  should  be  introduced 
into  heat  every  fortnight,  and  the  old  roots  stored 
and  protected  from  frost  till  wanted  for  propagat- 
ing purposes.  Rhubarb  is  also  most  easily  forced 
in  a  Mushroom  house  or  under  the  staging  of  a 
forcing  house.  Ours  is  obtained  in  a  heated  pit, 
darkened,  and  with  a  little  top  and  bottom  heat. 
Strong  old  roots  of  early  varieties  are  lifted,  though 
the  giant  late  also  forces  quickly.  W.  I.  M. 
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Late-grown  Tomatoes.— I  find  these  most 
useful  for  prolonging  the  season  during  which  fresh 
home-grown  fruit  can  be  had  without  any  great 
amount  ot  artificial  heat.  To  get  young  plants  to 
ripen  fruit  at  midwinter  requires  more  elaborate 
means  in  the  way  of  heated  structures  than  many 
people  possess,  while  by  growing  a  crop  in  any  cool 
house,  so  as  to  get  the  fruit  well  advanced  by  Sep- 
tember, they  can  be  readily  ripened  off  by  applying 
a  little  fire- heat,  or,  if  this  is  not  possible,  by  cut- 
ting the  stalks  off  with  the  fruit  attached  and 
hanging  them  up  in  a  dry,  warm  house  where  they 
will  ripen  thoroughly,  and  keep  up  the  supply  until 
after  Christmas.  We  utilise  the  back  of  a  late 
vinery,  which  being  wired  for  climbers  offers  a  ready 
means  of  suspending  them.  When  the  autumn 
proves  cold  and  wet,  or  frost  sets  in  early,  as  was 
the  case  last  year,  I  cut  off  the  whole  of  the  out- 
door crop  and  treat  it  in  this  manner,  and  fre- 
quently cut  more  ripe  fruit  than  I  have  done  during 
the  entire  season  out  of  doors.  If  fully  grown 
when  cut,  no  matter  how  green,  the  Tomatoes  ripen 
thoroughly  with  hardly  any  loss,  and  the  demand  is 
so  great  and  continuous,  that  as  long  as  they  are  to 
be  had  at  a  reasonable  price  they  can  be  readily 
sold.  In  private  gardens  they  are  never  more  use- 
ful for  cooking,  and  as  our  summers  are  rarely  long 
enough  to  sufficiently  ripen  more  than  half  the  out- 
door crop,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  utilise 
the  remnant  of  the  crop  as  much  as  possible. — J.  G.  H. 

Radish  Retteka  of  Sweden.— I  fancy  that  the 
Radish   referred  to   by  Mr.  Jas.    H.   Reeve   in   The 
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(with  a  coloured  plate  of  marica 

C^RULEA.*) 

Of  the  nine  species  of  this  interesting  genus 
given  by  Mr.  Baker  in  his  "  Systema  Iridacea- 
rum  "  (pp.  149  and  150),  the  three  noted  below 
are  certainly  the  most  useful  garden  plants, 
although  the  others  may  be  grown  as  curiosities 
where  such  are  desired.  The  stove  treatment 
has  been  that  usually  adopted  for  the  members 
of  this  genus,  although  I  am  of  opinion  that  a 
somewhat  lower  temperature,  such  as  that 
supplied  by  the  greenhouse,  suits  them  much 
better.  M.  cserulea  grown  in  a  greenhouse  re- 
tains the  beauty  of  its  flowers  longer  than  when 
grown  in  a  stove,  and  flowers  at  a  time  when 
the  curiously  marked  blooms  are  a  decided 
acquisition  amongst  half-hardy  subjects.  The 
variety  called  M.  grandis,  sent  out  by  a  Conti- 
nental nurseryman,  seems  to  diSer  very  little 
from  M.  Northiana,  and  may  be  a  form  of  that 
species,  though  our  material  was  not  such  as  to 
allow  us  to  judge  definitely.  M.  Sabini,  de- 
scribed and  figured  by  Lindley  in  the  "Journal 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,"  vol.  vi.,  p.  75, 
t.  1,  was  sent  by  Don  from  St.  Thomas's  Island 
in  1822.  It  seems  to  be  quite  distinct,  the 
flower-stera  being  so  much  longer  than  the 
leaves,  pushing  forth  for  some  distance  below 
its  end  a  spathe-like  raceme  of  four  or  five 
flowers,  very  slightly  fragrant,  opening  two 
at  a  time  at  an  interval  ot  two  or  three 
days.  The  outer  segments  are  large,  ultra- 
marine, whitish  at  the  edges  and  point,  and 
yellow  towards  the  base,  crossed  with  ribs  of  a 
brownish  colour ;  the  inner  ones,  curved  as  in 
M.  ceerulea,  are  sky-blue,  white,  chocolate,  and 
yellow.  M.  hu  mills,  lutea,  braohypus,  glauca, 
and  longifolia  are  the  other  species. 

M.  c^BULEA  is  the  tallest  of  the  species  now  in 
cultivation,  and  although  by  no  means  easy  to 
flower  under  stove  treatment,  the  plant  from  which 
the  figure  in  the  accompanying  plate  was  taken  re- 
ceived, according  to  Mr.  Bartholomew,  nothing  bnt 
ordinary  greenhouse  treatment,  and  threw  up  trip- 
lets ot  flowers  at  intervals  from  the  beginning  of 
May  until  the  middle  of  June.  As  shown  in  the 
figure,  it  is  really  a  most  charming  Flag,  and  worthy 
the  attention  of  all  who  possess  a  greenhouse  or 
have  the  means  otherwise  of  giving  it  accommoda- 
tion in  a  moderate  temperature.  The  flowers,  as 
will  be  seen,  resemble  those  of  the  Tiger  Lily 
(Tigridia),  and,  though  like  them,  somewhat  short- 
lived, an  individual  flower-stem  will  keep  up  a 
succession  for  a  considerable  time.  The  flower- 
stem  grows  to  a  height  of  about  3  feet,  flat,  almost 
like  the  leaves,  which  are  6  feet  long  and  from 
1  inch  to  1  i  inches  broad.  Native  of  Brazil,  and 
figured  in  the  Botayiical  Magazine  under  the  name 
of  Cypella  casrulea,  tab.  5612. 

M.  GRACILIS  is  another  greenhouse  kind,  and  is 
probably  the  most  useful  and  easily  accommodated 
of  the  species.  It  was  first  received  at  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  Garden  from  the  famous  collection  at 
Woburn.  This  species  is  not  unusually  seen  doing 
very  well  and  flowering  profusely  in  baskets  sus- 
pended from  the  roof,  although  in  pots  it  is 
equally  effective  and  flowers  abundantly.  The 
flowers  are  much  smallerthan  those  of  M.  Northiana, 
the  outer  segments  of  the  perianth  being  white  or 
bluish,  and  variously  marked  at  the  base ;  the  small 
inner  ones  are  erect,  recurved  and  spotted  or  marked 


•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  at  A.  C.  Bartholomew's, 
Park  House,  Reading,  June  14,  1887,  by  H.  G.  Moon, 
and  printed  by  G.  Severeyns. 
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with  a  velvety  bine  and  reddish  brown.  It  flowers 
all  through  the  summer.    Native  of  Brazil. 

M.  NoBTHiANA  is  another  charming  species 
somewhat  nearly  allied  to  the  above,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  the  colour  of  its  flowers  is  concerned.  Instead 
of  the  segments  being  almost  entirely  chocolate- 
brown,  as  in  the  above  species,  they  are  thickly 
spotted  with  the  same  colour.  The  flowers  of  M. 
Northiana  are  about  twice  the  size  of  those  of  M. 
gracilis,  and  on  this  account  it  is  well  worthy  a 
place,  even  in  the  choicest  collections  of  stove 
plants.  It  was  first  known  in  this  country  in  the 
collection  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  North,  at  Farnham 
Castle,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  it  from  the 
gardens  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal  about  the  year 
1789,  since  which  time  its  cultivation  in  our  stoves 
has  been  pretty  general.  Its  slightly  fragrant 
flowers,  produced  in  spring  and  summer,  are  much 
valued  and  admired,  notwithstanding  their  fugacious 
character,  the  flowers  rarely  lasting  more  than  a 
day,  but  each  morning  succeeded  by  a  fresh  lot. 
The  winged  stalk,  about  the  same  height  and  some- 
what resembling  the  leaves,  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
viviparous.  The  leaves  are  sword-shaped,  dark 
green,  distinctly  ribbed,  and  generally  2  feet  or  3 
feet  in  length.    It  is  a  native  of  Brazil. 

D.  K. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

T.    BAINES. 

TOXICOPHL^AS. 

These  are  evergreen  shrubs  indigenous  to  South 
Africa.  They  form  a  limited  genus,  of  which 
only  some  two  reputed  species  are  in  cultivation. 
In  their  native  country  they  are  said  to  attain 
the  dimensions  of  small  trees,  but  they  are  so 
exceptionally  free-iiowering,  that  they  will  bloom 
in  quite  a  small  state.  Their  dense,  closely- 
packed  bunches  of  bloom  are  composed  of 
numerous  tube-shaped  flowers,  with  the  limb 
divided  into  five  segments.  In  general  appear- 
ance the  flower-heads  are  not  unlike  those  of 
Bouvardias,  only  that  they  are  larger,  the  in- 
dividual flowers  being  more  numerous.  They 
are  white,  and  borne  on  the  extremities  of  the 
shoots,  and  in  pairs  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  on 
the  greater  portion  of  the  preceding  season's 
wood ;  they  are  powerfully  and  agreeably  scented, 
for  which  alone  the  plants  are  worth  growing. 
The  time  of  blooming  depends  much  on  the  way 
the  plants  are  treated ;  in  some  cases  the  flowers 
appear  in  spring,  in  others  in  winter.  The  time 
the  growth  is  completed  and  the  temperature 
afterwards  kept  up  has,  no  doubt,  much  to  do 
with  the  difierence  in  the  time  of  flowering. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  these  Toxicophleeas  will 
succeed  in  a  lower  temperature  than  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  necessary.  They  are  propagated 
from  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots,  which  strike 
readily  when  the  wood  has  got  a  little  firm. 
Growth  begins  as  soon  as  the  blooming  is  over, 
and  consequently  the  earlier  the  plants  flower 
the  earlier  in  spring  can  cuttings  in  proper  con- 
dition be  obtained.  As  it  is  desirable  that  the 
young  plants  should  get  well  established  before 
the  end  of  the  growing  season,  it  is  best  to  get 
them  struck  as  early  as  possible.  The  cuttings 
should  be  about  3  inches  long  and  made  from 
the  stout  shoots,  which,  when  rooted,  invariably 
grow  faster  than  plants  from  weak  cuttings. 
Trim  them  to  a  joint,  removing  the  bottom  leaf, 
and  put  them  singly  in  small  pots  filled  with 
sand.  Place  them  under  propagating  glasses  or 
in  a  striking  frame,  and  keep  the  soil  moist, 
giving  only  a  little  air.  They  will  root  in  a  few 
weeks  if  they  can  have  a  warm  stove  tempera- 
ture. After  they  are  struck  give  more  air,  ulti- 
mately dispensing  with  the  glasses  altogether. 
When  well  rooted,  shift  them  into  3-inch 
pots,  which  should  be  well  drained  and  filled 
with    good    fibrous    peat,    to    which    enough 


sand  has  been  added  to  keep  it  open  and 
porous,  as  the  plants  do  not  like  the  old 
material  shaken  away  with  a  view  to  replacing 
it  with  new  in  the  manner  that  is  practised 
with  soft,  quick  -  growing  things.  Keep  the 
plants  moderately  close  until  the  roots  begin  to 
move,  after  which  expose  them  to  the  full  air 
of  the  house.  Stand  the  pots  on  moisture- 
holding  material,  by  means  of  which  much  more 
progress  will  be  made  than  is  possible  if  they 
are  placed  on  dry  shelves  or  stages.  Let  them 
have  a  light  position,  keeping  them  near  the 
glass  to  induce  a  sturdy  habit.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  use  a  thin  shade  in  bright  weather  all 
through  the  summer.  During  the  growing 
season  an  ordinary  stove  temperature  will  answer 
best,  as  through  the  early  stages  of  growth  they 
will  make  more  progress  with  warm  treatment 
than  is  possible  under  cooler  conditions. 

Directly  top  growth  has  fairly  commenced 
pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots ;  this  is 
necessary  to  induce  the  plants  to  break  near  the 
bottom.  Keep  the  atmosphere  fairly  moist 
during  the  summer,  closing  the  ventilators  early 
enough  to  shut  in  sun  heat,  and  syringe  overhead 
once  a  day.  By  the  end  of  July  the  plants 
oughtto  require  repotting ;  give  pots  two  or  three 
inches  larger.  In  potting  make  the  soil 
moderately  firm,  as,  in  common  with  other 
hard- wooded  subjects,  the  light  potting  often 
practised  with  soft,  quick-growing  things  does 
not  answer,  as  the  soil  when  loose  and  open 
holds  too  much  water.  When  the  young  shoots 
formed  after  the  tops  were  pinched  out  have 
made  3  inches  or  4  inches  of  growth  they  should 
be  tied  out  horizontally;  this  will  ensure  the 
bottoms  of  the  plants  being  furnished  properly, 
and  will  cause  the  back  eyes  to  break.  By  this 
means  the  thin,  unsightly  appearance  wliich  the 
plants,  when  they  get  older,  frequently  present 
will  be  avoided.  The  roots  should  be  kept 
fairly  moist  during  the  spring  and  summer.  In 
autumn  give  more  air,  and  discontinue  shading 
and  syringing,  but  in  thus  placing  them  under 
conditions  conducive  to  the  ripening  of  the 
wood,  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  should  not 
be  kept  so  dry  as  is  sometimes  supposed 
necessary  for  stove  plants.  To  avoid  this  the 
large  amount  of  air  often  given  in  autumn 
should  be  reduced,  and  the  floors,  stages,  etc. , 
not  be  kept  so  dry.  An  ordinary  stove  tempera- 
ture, such  as  answers  for  the  other  occupants  of 
the  house,  will  do  for  the  plants. 

Before  top  growth  begins  to  move  in  spring 
cut  away  the  points  of  the  shoots  to  again 
induce  them  to  branch.  When  the  days  get 
longer  give  a  few  more  degrees  of  heat  in  the 
night  as  well  as  during  the  day.  As  soon  as 
growth  has  fairly  commenced  move  the  plants 
into  pots  from  2  inches  to  4  inches  larger, 
according  to  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 
Now  use  the  peat  in  a  little  more  lumpy  state 
than  hitherto,  adding  a  similar  proportion  of 
sand  to  the  earlier  pottings.  Again  syringe 
daily,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  moister.  In 
March,  when  the  .sun  gets  powerful,  shade  as 
before  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  give  a 
little  air  by  opening  the  roof  ventilators  when 
the  weather  is  warm,  regulating  the  amount  in 
accordance  with  the  external  conditions.  When 
keen  cutting  winds  prevail  it  is  better  to  allow 
the  sun's  rays  to  raise  the  temperature  con- 
siderably than  to  let  in  cold  currents  that 
injure  the  young  tender  leaves  and  encourage 
insects.  Again  train  out  the  strongest  shoots, 
allowing  the  weaker  ones  to  remain  erect. 
Treat  during  the  ensuing  summer  as  advised  for 
the  preceding,  increasing  the  temperature  as 
the  season  advances.  If  the  plants  make 
satisfactory   progress    they    will     most    likely 


require  another  shift  about  the  end  of  July; 
the  condition  of  the  roots  and  the  amount  of 
top  growth  that  has  been  made  will  decide  the 
additional  root  room  necessary,  but  avoid  the 
two  extremes  of  using  larger  pots  than  requisite, 
and  confining  the  roots  so  as  to  interfere  with 
the  top  growth,  the  object  being  to  get  large 
specimens  with  little  delay. 

Through  the  rest  of  the  growing  season  treat 
as  in  the  corresponding  time  last  year,  taking 
the  necessary  means  to  stop  active  growth  and 
help  the  wood  to  ripen.  Let  the  winter  man- 
agement be  similar  to  that  recommended  for 
the  last,  keeping  the  soil  a  little  drier  than  in 
summer. 

The  plants  will  now  have  attained  a  flowering 
size.  If  all  goes  satisfactorily  they  will  bloom 
from  every  shoot.  A  good  proportion  of  the 
flowers  can  be  cut  without  doing  any  injury  to 
the  plants  ;  they  will  be  rather  benefited  by  it, 
as  one-half  the  length  of  the  preceding  summer's 
shoots  wUl  be  better  removed.  In  i^act,  if 
the  shoots  are  not  shortened  to  this  extent 
when  in  flower,  they  will  require  cutting  back 
after  the  blooming  is  over.  Again  give  more 
warmth  about  the  time  previously  advised,  and 
as  soon  as  the  plants  have  commenced  growth 
let  them  have  a  shift  according  to  the  root- 
growth  made.  After  this,  and  onwards  through 
the  summer,  treat  generally  as  hitherto,  except 
that  no  second  potting  will  be  necessary.  In 
the  summer,  when  the  roots  have  got  well  hold 
of  the  sou,  the  plants  wUl  be  benefited  by  ma- 
nure water  once  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
being  careful  not  to  apply  it  too  strong,  as  if  the 
roots  of  plants  of  this  description  get  injured  to 
any  extent,  they  are  seldom  of  much  use  after- 
wards. The  same  holds  good  if  surface-dress- 
ings of  any  concentrated  manure  are  used.  In 
all  cases  these  should  be  applied  in  small  quan- 
tities at  a  time,  otherwise  they  often  do  more 
harm  than  good.  In  after  years  a  continuance 
of  the  treatment  so  far  recommended  is  all  that 
is  necessary,  giving  larger  pots  when  requisite 
until  the  size  reached  is  considered  as  large  as 
desirable  ;  the  strength  can  then  be  kept  up  by 
the  use  of  stimulants,  always  using  these  when 
growth  is  going  on.  In  this  way  the  plants  may 
be  kept  in  a  vigorous  state  for  several  years. 

The  kinds  in  cultivation  are  T.  spectabDis  and 
T.  Thunbergi.  The  former,  under  ordinary 
stove  cultivation,  usually  blooms  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  and  somewhat  earlier  than  T.  Thun- 
bergi ;  but,  as  already  said,  the  treatment  has 
much  to  do  with  the  time  of  flowering. 


Vitality  of  the  Pelargonium. — I  have  lately 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  tenacity  with 
which  this  popular  ornament  of  the  garden  and 
conservatory  clings  to  life.  I  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  throwing  away  all  plants,  which  having  passed 
through  a  sickly  stage,  have  turned  black  round  the 
stem  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Having  one  in 
this  state  of  a  good  sort,  the  name  of  which  I  had 
unfortunately  lost,  I  resolved  to  make  cuttings  of 
the  three  surviving  shoots,  one  only  of  which  seemed 
to  be  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  result  has  been 
that  I  now  have  three  fine  plants  of  this  same 
variety.  I  have  since  operated  in  the  same  way,  and 
with  equal  success,  on  another  that  had  turned 
black  from  the  root  upwards  half  the  height  of  the 
plant.  As  I  was  myself  unaware  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  raise  cuttings  from  plants  so  affected,  I 
send  this  to  be  inserted  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  happen  to  be  as  ignorant  as  I  was  myself  be- 
fore the  experiment  was  tried. — B.  S. 

Seedling  Abutilons. — Abutilons  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  raise  from  seed,  but  we  have  already  so 
many  good  varieties,  that  it  does  not  appear  pro- 
bable we  shall  obtain  new  sorts  of  special  value 
unless  the  raising  of  seedlings  is  carried  out  on  a 
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large  scale.  Seedlings,  however,  make  handsomer 
plants  than  those  obtained  from  cuttings,  and  if  the 
seed  is  sown  early  in  the  spring  and  the  plants 
brought  on  in  heat,  they  will  flower  by  the  end  of 
the  summer.  When  quite  young  the  plants  require 
a  stove  temperature  to  promote  a  free  growth,  but 
as  the  summer  advances,  a  warm  greenhouse  suits 
them  very  well.  With  proper  treatment  I  find  that 
nice  little  specimens  may  be  had  in  3-inch  and 
6-inoh  pots  for  flowering  during  the  winter,  but  to 
keep  them  in  bloom  a  temperature  of  from  55°  to 
60°  is  necessary.  I  may  mention  that  the  seeds 
take  some  time  to  germinate.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  sow  early  if  the  plants  are  wanted  to 
flower  the  same  year,  but  anyone  having  a  hotbed 
may  raise  the  plants  in  five  or  sis  weeks. — J.  C.  C. 


SALVIAS. 

Among  the  Salvias  there  are  several  species  and 
varieties  which  are  very  showy  and  attractive.  Al- 
though not  of  much  commercial  value,  they  should 
be  grown  by  all  who  have  to  provide  flowering 
plants  for  conservatory  decoration,  as  they  provide 
useful  material  for  keeping  up  a  bright  display  dur- 
ing the  autumn  and  early  part  of  the  winter,  a 
season  when,  with  the  exception  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, flowering  plants  are  not  very  plentiful.  The 
most  useful  sorts  are  S.  splendens  or  its  variety 
Bruanti,  bright  scarlet ;  S.  Bethelli,  a  variety  of  S. 
involucrata,  with  large  terminal  panicles  of  rosy 
purple  flowers,  very  showy  ;  S.  Hoveyi  (ianthina), 
deep  violet-purple  ;  and  S.  Pitcheri,  soft  azure-blue, 
of  rather  a  slender  habit  of  growth  ;  if  stopped 
from  time  to  time  during  the  summer  it  will  form  a 
compact  plant  for  a  5-inch  pot.  In  order  to  flower 
satisfactorily,  the  other  varieties,  which  are  of  more 
vigorous  growth,  should  be  grown  in  8-inch  pots. 

Tbeatmest.— To  provide  stock  for  the  following 
year,  a  few  plants  of  each  variety  should  be  selected 
after  they  have  done  flowering,  and  placed  in  a 
favourable  position,  so  that  they  may  be  kept 
healthy  and  free  from  insects.  Cuttings  struck  in 
April  will  make  good  plants  the  same  season,  but 
the  first  batch  should  be  put  in  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  obtained,  and  the  tops  of  these  will  later  on  give 
a  batch  of  stronger  cuttings  than  those  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  old  plants.  The  cuttings  will  root 
freely  in  a  close  frame  where  there  is  a  little  bottom 
heat.  In  growing  the  plants  on,  the  main  points  are 
to  pot  them  on  as  they  require  it,  giving  them  good 
rich  loam,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  manure,  and 
to  keep  them  stopped  from  time  to  time  until  they 
have  formed  bushy  plants.  As  soon  as  the  weather 
permits,  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit, 
and  later  on  they  will  do  well  out  of  doors.  If  kept 
in  warmth  too  long  the  plants  get  spindly,  and  are 
also  liable  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider,  and  when 
this  is  the  case  they  will  be  ruined  for  the  season. 
If,  however,  they  are  given  a  good  start,  the  plants 
will  give  very  little  trouble  afterwards.  Although 
it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  Salvias  well  exposed,  they 
should  not  be  left  out  of  doors  too  late  in  the  au- 
tumn, or  they  will  lose  their  foliage.  "  As  .soon  as 
they  begin  to  come  into  flower  they  should  be  regu- 
larly supplied  with  liquid  manure,  which  will  con- 
Biderably  prolong  the  flowering  season.  A. 


SHORT  NOriiS.— STOVE  AX/)  GREENHOUSE 


Eucharis  blooms  in  winter.— In  Tjie  Garden, 
Dee.  24  (p.  r,7<.)),  ".J.  C.  B."  mentions  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  have  theEucliaris  in  flower  duringtlie  shortest 
days  of  tlio  season  ;  hut  I  do  not  see  why  it  cannot  be 
had  in  flower  as  easily  in  Dpcemhor  as  in  the  longest 
day  of  tlio  year.  I  have  several  plants  now  in  full 
bloom. — .JoFfN  TnoMso:;. 

Paneratiums  (G.  Corypcr).— These  are  not  dilli- 
cult  to  raise  from  .•ieeds  if  they  are  sown  when  ripe  in 
shallow  jiots  or  pans  filled  with  loamv  foil,  to  wliieh 
enough  sand  should  he  added  to  make  it  friable.  Sow 
thinly,  covering  lightly  with  the  compost,  and  place 
the  pans  in  a  house  or  pit  where  a  temjierature  of  fid" 
is  maintained.  Give  shade  to  prevent  the  soil  hoini,' 
dried  up  too  i|oickly,  as  it  reijnires  care  in  watering 
before  the  seeds  have_  germinated,  so  as  little  of  it 
should  he  done  as  possible. 


HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS. 
The  I'lorist  for  August,  1853,  contains  a  plate  of 
some  of  the  best  types  of  the  herbaceous  Calceo- 
laria grown  in  those  days.  The  largest  flowers 
scarcely  exceed  1 1  inches  in  length,  but  they  illus- 
trate the  attempts  made  in  that  day  to  obtain  form 
and  symmetry  in  the  blooms.  Those  were  the  days 
of  named  varieties  when  Calceolarias  were  propa- 
gated by  means  of  cuttings  and  grown  from  these 
cu  ttings  into  exhibition  specimens,  though  more  gene- 
rally from  seed,  as  is  the  case  now.  Those  were  the 
days  of  Major  and  Gaines,  Kinghorn  and  Constan- 
tine — all  noted  raisers,  and  who  were  doing  their 
best  to  improve  this  rapidly  rising  flower.  But  the 
Calceolaria  was  then  regarded  as  outside  the  classi- 
fication of  florists'  flowers.  The  varieties  were  of 
tall  growth  and  spare  habit,  and  the  Calceolaria  was 
regarded  as  an  annual,  and  lovers  of  the  plant  were 
then  contending  that  it  was  essentially  necessary 
that  a  more  shrubby  habit  should  be  infused  into 
the  herbaceous  Calceolaria,  a  work  that  Mr.  J.  James 
undertook  with  such  marked  success  a  few  years 
later.  But  what  superb  specimens  were  grown 
about  1853.  Why,  mention  is  made  of  some  plants 
that  were  shown  by  Mr.  Constantine  at  the  metro- 
politan exhibitions : — 

Six  of  them  measured  from  7  feet  to  9  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  they  were  one  solid  mass  of  flowers, 
numheririg  many  hundreds  on  each  plant. 

Our  herbaceous  Calceolarias  of  the  present  day 
may  be  said  to  have  attained  to  an  almost  perfect 
habit,  so  close,  robust,  stocky,  and  compact  is  the 
growth.  The  size  of  the  flowers  has  been  consi- 
derably increased  also,  and  they  are  now  produced 
in  large  dense  clusters,  but  mere  size  now  appears 
to  rule  and  form  is  sadly  wanting,  for  the  flowers 
are  flat  and  baggy,  and  wanting  in  that  symmetry 
seen  thirty  years  ago.  Presently,  in  all  probability, 
something  more  will  be  done  in  the  direction  of 
securing  better  form,  which  is  most  desirable. 

Calling  at  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Son's  Portland 
Nursery  at  Reading  a  few  days  ago,  I  saw  there 
some  plants  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  character  that  were  growing  in  a  low 
frame  heated  with  hot  water.  The  specimens, 
nicely  established  in  their  large  flowering  pots, 
were  as  healthy  as  one  could  wish,  and  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  temperature  in  the  frame  was  not 
allowed  to  fall  below  32°,  nor  to  rise  above  40'^. 
Here  there  could  be  seen  the  advantage  of  growing 
these  plants  through  the  winter  in  as  cool  a  tem- 
perature as  possible.  It  is  painstaking  culture  that 
has  brought  the  plants  to  their  high  state  of  culti- 
vation, and  though  in  13-inch  pots,  there  was  not  a 
symptom  of  damp  or  decay  of  any  kind.  The 
plants  have  good  drainage,  good  soil,  a  low  tem- 
perature, plenty  of  air  and  light,  and  they  are  closely 
looked  after  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness.  Thus  is 
set  forth  the  leading  principles  of  successful  culture. 
Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  fatal  to  their  well- 
being;  sharp  frost,  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  dry,  parch- 
ing atmosphere  leave  their  fatal  marks  upon  the 
specimens.  Damp  does  less  harm  than  drought, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  plants  fail  it  is 
mainly  from  being  grown  in  too  close  and  dry  an 
atmosphere,  or  in  sour,  soddened,  and  unsuitable 
soil. 

Seed  can  be  sown  at  any  time  between  May  and 
the  end  of  July,  and,  indeed,  directly  it  is  ripe. 
Good  cultivators  tell  us  that  June-sown  seed  will 
produce  the  "  quickest,  strongest,  and  most  robust 
plants."  In  their  book  upon  the  "Culture  of  Flowers 
from  Seeds,"  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  give  the 
following  useful  directions  for  sowing : — 

The  mould,  whatever  be  its  composition,  should  he 
rich,  firm,  and,  above  all,  porous.  Soil  that  has  been 
carefully  prepared  will  not  require  water,  but  should 
it  become  needful  to  moisten  it,  this  must  be  done  hy 
dippingthepans  into  water.  Distribute  the  seed  eveidy, 
and  sift  over  it  a  mere  dusting  of  fine  earth.  I^laee  a 
sheet  of  glass  upon  each  pet  or  pan,  and  the  glass  nuist 
cither  ho  turned  or  wiped  daily  to  avoid  drip.  This 
will  not  only  check  rapid  evaporation,  hut  will  prevent 
the  attacks  of  vermin.  (Jermination  is  always  slower 
in  an  open  tlian  on  a  close  stag»>.  Perhaps  the  Viest 
possible  position  is  a  moist  shady  j}art  of  a  vinery,  if 
only  care  be  taken  wheu  syringing  the  Vines  to  prevent 
the  spray  from  falling  upon  the  seed-pans. 


Now,  some  seeds  germinate  slowly,  and  mention 
may  be  made  of  Cyclamen  persicum  as  a  case  in 
point,  for  the  seeds  appear  through  the  soil  at  long 
intervals.  But  Calceolaria  seeds  are  soon  active ; 
they  are  through  the  soil  in  eight  days  or  so,  and 
when  the  seed  is  new  the  whole  crop  may  be  said 
to  come  at  once.  As  soon  as  this  happens,  it  is  best 
to  remove  the  sheet  of  glass,  otherwise  the  plants 
may  damp  off.  When  the  second  leaf  puts  in  an 
appearance,  small  as  the  plants  are,  they  should  be 
pricked  off  into  other  pots,  or  pans,  of  soil  prepared 
to  receive  them.  A  little  practice  enables  this  to 
be  done  deftly  by  means  of  two  small  sticks  with 
sharp  points  to  them  ;  one  is  employed  to  lift  the 
plant  from  the  seed-pan,  the  other  to  place  it  in  its 
new  quarters.  At  the  first  pricking  off,  quite 
2  inches  should  be  allowed  between  each  plant. 

Here  a  caution  is  necessary,  and  I  cannot  do 
better  than  give  it  in  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons'  own 
words.     They  say : — 

There  is  a  singular  fact  about  Calceolarias  at  this 
stage  of  their  gi-owth  which  is  well  worth  bearing  in 
mind.  With  many  subjects  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  use 
the  robust  seedlings  and  throw  the  weakly  ones 
away.  That  practice  will  not  do  in  the  case  of  Cal- 
ceolarias, as  in  this  way  some  of  the  more  charming 
forms  may  he  lost.  The  strongest  seedlings  generally 
produce  flowers  iu  which  yellow  largely  predomi- 
nates. But  it  must  not  he  inferred  that  because  the 
remainder  are  somewhat  weaker  at  the  outset  that 
ultimately  they  will  not  make  robust  plants.  The 
occupants  of  each  pan  may  generally  he  pricked  off 
in  about  three  operations,  and  there  should  be  only 
the  shortest  possible  interval  between. 

In  a  month  from  the  time  of  potting  cff,  each 
plant  should  have  four  or  five  leaves,  and  place 
them  singly  in  2^-iDch  pots.  In  September  they 
should  have  a  shift  into  larger  pots,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  plants,  and  then  be  kept  as  near 
the  light  as  possible  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame,  where 
plenty  of  light  can  fall  upon  them  from  the  sides 
as  well  as  above.  They  should  be  kept  cool  and 
perfectly  clean,  carefully  removing  all  decaying 
foliage.  Early  in  March  the  plants  can  go  into 
8-incl3  or  10-inch  pots,  and  in  these  they  should  be 
flowered.  Let  them  have  well-drained  pots,  suitable 
rich  soil,  and  careful  treatment,  and  fine  specimens 
will  be  certain  to  result.  The  Calceolaria  is  some- 
thing of  a  gross  feeder,  and  will  take  liquid.manure, 
but  it  should  never  be  applied  until  the  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots.  If  the  plants  are  growing 
strongly  and  robustly,  a  rather  strong  dose  will  suit 
them. 

Many  Calceolarias  are  spoiled  by  being  allowed 
to  become  drawn,  and  then  they  become  infested 
with  green-fly,  and  the  plants  rapidly  go  to  the  bad. 
Many  gardeners  who  grow  Calceolarias  describe  a 
certain  amount  of  commiseration  when  they  fail, 
as  they  have  to  cultivate  their  plants  under  trying 
circumstances,  in  unsuitable  houses,  and  among 
other  subjects  that  overcrowd  them.  To  do  them 
properly  and  thoroughly  they  should  have  a  small 
frame  to  themselves,  and  then  success  is  a  matter 
of  good  and  careful  management.  R.  D. 

Treatment  of  Coburg'ias. — I  have  a  quantity 
of  offsets  of  Coburgias  (incarnata  and  fulva),  and 
shall  be  glad  of  any  information  as  to  their  treat- 
ment. Ought  they  to  be  repotted,  and  should  the 
bulbs  be  dust-dry  when  at  rest  ? — S.  Nisbet. 

*jf*  Coburgias  should  be  kept  quite  dry  when  at 
rest.  In  early  spring  the  bulbs  should  be  repotted 
into  rich  loamy  soil  and  placed  in  the  stove.  Dur- 
ing the  growing  season  they  enjoy  strong  heat  and 
a  very  moist  atmosphere,  as  well  as  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  to  their  roots.  When  the  leaves 
are  mature,  reduce  the  moisture  and  well  expose 
the  plants  to  sun  and  light,  in  order  to  ripen  the 
bulbs  and  thus  induce  them  to  develop  flowers, 
which  are  produced  at  the  end  of  summer  before 
the  bulbs  go  to  rest.— W.  H.  G. 

Bbododendron  prsecox  under  glass.  This 
Rhododendron  flowers  naturally  very  early  in  the 
season  when  in  the  open  ground,  and  being,  like  all 
of  its  class,  amenable  to  gentle  forcing,  it  may  be 
had  in  bloom  by  the  early  days  of  the  year,  at 
which  time  the  blossoms  are  bright  and  cheerful, 
and  remain  a  long  time  in  perfection.    The  habit 
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of  the  plant  is  dwarf  and  bushy,  so  that  neat  little 
specimens  a  foot  high  and  as  much  through  can  be 
readily  obtained.  If  grown  under  favourable  con- 
ditions the  plants  will  be  bristling  with  flower-buds, 
and  whether  forced  into  bloom  or  allowed  to  ex- 
pand naturally  in  the  open  air  the  flowers  are  so 
numerous  as  to  completely  cover  the  whole  plant. 
This  Rhododendron  is  the  result  of  crossing  the 
pretty  little  purple-flowered  R.  dahuricum,  which  is 
a  native  of  Europe,  with  the  Himalayan  R.  ciliatum. 
Being  so  early  in  flower,  R.  prrecox  is,  when  in 
the  open  ground,  very  liable  to  have  the  blossoms 
cut  off  by  spring  frosts.  The  slight  shelter,  how- 
ever, afforded  by  neighbouring  bushes  will  often  be 
sufficient  to  protect  the  blossoms,  which  perish 
when  exposed. — H.  P. 


The  llexican  Groundsel. — This  plant,  for- 
merly called  Senecio  Ghiesbreghti,  but  now  simply 
S.  macrophyllus,  on  account  of  its  large  leaves,  is  to 
b3  seen  at  this  season  in  many  old-fashioned  gar- 
dens, and  is  generally  to  be  found  in  out-of-date 
conservatories  or  orangeries.  Its  leaves,  as  also  the 
flower  clusters,  which  consist  of  a  multitude  of 
yellow  flower-heads,  are  very  large.  The  leaves  on 
old  plants  are  usually  on  the  upper  part  of  bare 
stems,  often  G  feet  high,  and  crowning  all  is  the 
great  broad,  flat  flower  cluster.  For  any  large 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  it  is  a  most  useful  plant 
in  mid- winter.  A  fine  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the 
temperate  plant  house  at  Kew. — W.  G. 

Daffodils  in  pots. — Amongst  the  many  beauti- 
ful bulbs  that  adorn  our  glasshouses  in  early  spring, 
there  are  none  so  useful  as  the  common  forms  of 
single  and  double  Daffodils.  They  are  so  easily 
managed,  that  those  who  have  not  yet  added  them  to 
their  regular  list  of  pot-grown  bulbs  ought  to  do  so 
without  delay.  I  prefer  home-grown  bulbs,  and 
generally  lift  a  quantity  after  the  foliage  has  died 
down  naturally  in  summer,  and  store  them  in  a  dry, 
cool  place  until  September,  when  they  are  sorted 
out,  and  all  the  largest  bulbs  are  picked  out  for 
potting,  and  the  weaker  ones  are  replanted  in  rows 
for  another  year.  At  least  a  dozen  bulbs  may  be 
put  in  a  6-inch  pot,  and  as  every  one  may  be  relied 
on  to  produce  flowers,  they  make  a  fine  display 
when  in  bloom.  If  potted  very  early  and  covered 
with  ashes  they  may  be  started  into  growth  by 
Christmas,  and  may  then  be  removed  to  a  cool 
house  or  pit,  and  will  come  on  rapidly.  As  soon  as 
the  bloom-spikes  are  visible  they  may  be  assisted 
with  a  little  rise  of  temperature,  but  if  hurried  in 
strong  heat  the  leaves  get  drawn,  and  they  are  not 
so  handsome  as  when  allowed  to  come  on  more 
naturally.  When  In  bloom  they  make  striking 
effects  in  groups  in  the  conservatory,  or  for  filling 
vases  for  indoor  decoration.  For  cutting  from,  the 
bulbs  can  be  planted  in  boxes,  and  after  the  crop  of 
flowers  is  gathered  the  boxes  may  be  sheltered  in  a 
cold  house  until  the  season  is  sufliciently  advanced 
to  allow  of  their  being  planted  out  to  mature  their 
growth. —  J.  G. 

Young  Camellias. — "Cambrian"  at  p.  C0(!  of 
the  last  volume  of  The  Garden  gives  excellent 
advice  on  the  subject  of  cutting  Camellia  blooms. 
Doubtless  many  young,  thrifty  plants  have  been 
seriously  checked  by  the  reckless  cutting  of  the 
flowers.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  young 
Camellias  should  never  be  allowed  to  undergo  this 
bad  practice.  They  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to 
bloom  until  they  are  of  fairly  large  dimensions.  I 
much  doubt  if  Camellias  in  their  natural  home 
bloom  in  a  small  state.  We  all  know  what  a  seed- 
ling fruit  tree  does ;  it  grows  rapidly  for  some 
years  before  it  bears  any  fruit.  A  crop  in  the  early 
youth  of  any  fruit  tree  would  be  dearly  paid  for 
later  on.  In  the  same  way,  though  in  a  modified 
degree,  the  few  blooms  that  are  allowed  to  come  on 
a  young  Camellia  retard  its  progress.  The  use  of 
the  Camellia  is  to  adorn  conservatories  where  plants 
of  fairly  large  dimensions  are  required,  and  to 
furnish  cut  blooms.  It  has  not  the  same  value  in 
small  pots  that  most  flowering  plants  have;  conse- 
quently the  object  of  the  cultivator  is  to  increase 
the  dimensions  of  his  plants  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
It  would  surprise  many  to  see  the  difference  in 
the  growth  made  by  young  plants  that  have  teen 


disbudded  in  the  autumn  and  those  that  have  been 
allowed  to  bloom.  By  starting  the  plants  early  in 
the  year,  keeping  up  a  brisk  growing  temperature 
through  the  spring,  and  pinching  out  the  extreme 
points  of  the  shoots  when  they  show  a  tendency  to 
form  buds,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  double  growth  out 
of  Camellias  every  year.  By  this  express  method 
good-sized  specimens  can  be  had  in  less  than  half 
the  time  it  would  take  to  get  them  if  the  flowering 
is  allowed  to  take  place. — J.  C.  B. 


CROTON  LEAVES. 


In  almost  all  floral  arrangements  foliage  is  now  ex- 
tensively used,  and  for  this  purpose  well-coloured 
Croton  leaves  are  especially  valuable,  the  bright  and 
variously  tinted  variegation  of  the  different  sorts 
producing  a  very  effective  display  with  the  use  of 
comparatively  few  flowers. 

To  obtain  highly-coloured  leaves,  it  is  essential 
that  the  plants  should  be  grown  in  a  high  tempera- 
ture and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  may  perhaps 
be  necessary  to  shade  the  plants  lightly  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  in  the  summer,  but  the 
lighter  the  shading  the  better.  Plants  grown  in  a 
shady  position  never  attain  the  bright  tints  that 
are  produced  on  plants  that  have  been  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  many  of  the  sorts  lose  their  variega- 
tion entirely  when  not  properly  treated.  Another 
matter  of  importance  is  that  the  compost  they  are 
grown  in  should  not  be  too  rich ;  light  sandy  soil 
should  be  used  for  potting,  and  although  plants 
confined  to  small  pots  will  be  better  for  a  little 
stimulant  when  making  their  growth,  manure  water 
should  be  used  sparingly.  Soot  water  is  a  good 
stimulant  for  Crotons. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best  sorts  to  grow 
for  foliage,  but  the  varieties  are  so  numerous  and 
vary  so  much  under  different  treatment,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  which  are  the  most  meritorious, 
and  so  confine  the  list  within  reasonable  limits. 
Several  of  the  old  sorts  may  still  be  grown  in  pre- 
ference to  the  newer  ones,  as  they  are  more  constant 
in  their  variegation:  C.  majesticus,  for  instance,  is 
one  of  the  best,  the  long,  narrow  leaves,  which  when 
well  matured  change  to  a  bright  crimson  hue,  being 
very  effective;  C.  Queen  Victoria  is  another  good 
old  sort ;  C.  undulatus,  though  a  little  inclined  to 
get  leggy  as  a  pot  plant,  is  one  of  the  best  for  the 
purpose  for  which  this  selection  is  made ;  C. 
Disraeli,  when  well  done  is  a  useful  form  and  very 
distinct ;  C.  Warreni,  C.  Youngi,  C.  Massangeanus, 
C.  Lady  Zetland,  C.  Sunset,  C.  Rodeokianus,  and  C. 
Prince  of  Wales  are  all  useful  sorts  in  which  the 
older  leaves  change  to  various  shades  of  colouring. 
Of  sorts  which  retain  the  yellow  variegation  in  the 
old  leaves,  C.  Weismanni  is  one  of  the  best.  C. 
Countess  is  a  very  pretty  variety  with  narrow 
leaves,  which  are  beautifully  spotted  and  flaked 
with  yellow.  This  variety  makes  a  very  pretty 
table  plant.  C.  Johannis,  C.  hastiferus,  and  C. 
Mooreanus  are  useful ;  and  last,  though  not  the 
least  of  the  list,  is  C.  angustifolius.  A. 


The  Scented  White  Freesia  (F.  refracta 
alba)  is  at  the  present  time  the  most  noteworthy 
feature  in  the  greenhouse  (No.  4)  at  Kew.  (.)n  one 
of  the  side  stages  there  are  a  score  or  more 
plants  uncommonly  well  grown  and  profusely 
flowered,  and  their  delightful  fragrance,  much  like 
that  of  Violets,  but  pleasanter  if  possible,  fills  the 
whole  house.  The  plants  are  arranged  in  one  bold 
group  by  themselves,  and  the  contrast  of  the  deep 
green  grassy  foliage  with  the  spikes  of  large  tubular 
flowers  of  snowy  whiteness  has  a  charming  effect. 
We  do  not  remember  seeing  the  White  Freesia 
grown  and  flowered  so  well  in  mid-winter  before,  all 
the  plants  being  of  sturdy  growth  and  carrying  as 
many  as  live  or  six  flowers  on  every  spike.  It  is  an 
easily-grown  bulb  it  attention  is  given  to  one  or 
two  essential  points.  In  order  to  get  bulbs  to 
flower  at  this  season,  they  must  be  potted  about 
August,  putting  half  a  dozen  plump  bulbs  in  a 
G-inch  pot,  and  using  a  soil  composed  of  good  loam, 
with  sufficient  peat  and  sand  to  keep  it  open.  The 
bulbs  may  be  kept  in  a  light,  well-ventilated  frame, 
3r(d  no  wa|;er  must  be  given  until  they  start  into 


growth.  When  the  foliage  is  well  developed,  weak 
manure  water  can  be  given,  the  object  being  to  get 
a  strong  growth  before  winter  sets  in.  Like  most 
Cape  bulbs,  Freesias  much  dislike  artificial  heat 
and  must  have  plenty  of  light  and  air,  otherwise 
the  growths  become  drawn  and  weakly.  By  potting 
bulbs  at  intervals  till  late  autumn  a  continuous 
succession  of  flowering  plants  can  be  had  through- 
out the  spring.  Seeing  what  a  beautiful  plant  this 
is,  and  how  cheaply  it  may  now  be  bought,  the 
wonder  is  that  it  is  not  more  common. — Q. 


THE  CINERARIA. 


Those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  the 
garden  literature  of  the  last  fifty  years  may  well 
trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  popular  green- 
house plant.  It  seems  to  have  been  produced  from 
a  reddish  purple-flowered  species,  C.  cruenta, 
introduced  from  the  Canary  Islands  about  the  year 
1777.  The  original  species  was  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  a  few  years  ago,  and 
they  may  probably  have  plants  of  it  at  the  present 
time.  The  first  coloured  plate  of  a  garden  variety 
that  I  can  find  is  in  the  FloricnUurol  Cabinet  for 
the  year  1810.  The  description  of  the  plant  is 
very  meagre,  the  raiser's  name  not  even  being  given, 
but  it  is  stated  to  be  "  a  most  desirable  variety,  well 
worth  cultivating."  The  flowers  are  evidently  the 
natural  size,  IJ  inches  across;  the  florets  narrow, 
and  wide  apart  at  the  tips.  During  the  next  ten 
years  many  good  cultivators  and  raisers  of  new 
varieties  bad  greatly  improved  the  Cineraria.  The 
flowers  were  not  so  large,  but  the  florets  were  much 
improved  in  form,  and  a  coloured  plate  in  The 
Florist  in  the  year  IS.'iU  shows  how  much  had  been 
done  in  the  improvement  of  form  and  variety  of 
colour ;  in  fact,  it  was  at  that  time  the  most 
popular  of  greenhouse  plants,  as  I  can  well  re- 
member, for  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  my 
gardening  career.  The  editor  of  The.  Florist  writing 
in  that  year  says  : — 

But  it  is  not  in  form  alone  that  the  Cineraria  has 
been  improved.  On  account  of  the  different  sorts 
hybridising  freely  with  each  other,  the  most  extxuisite 
colours  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  have  been 
obtained. 

At  that  time  every  really  good  seedling  raised  was 
propagated  and  sent  out  under  name.  The  seed 
firms  of  those  days  had  not  given  their  attention 
to  the  careful  saving  of  seeds  from  the  best  varie- 
ties. The  propagation  of  the  named  varieties  was 
a  part  of  the  gardener's  duties  periodically,  and 
long  lists  of  named  varieties  carefully  described 
appeared  in  the  trade  lists.  The  propagation  of 
the  plants  from  offsets  is  easy  enough.  It  has  to 
be  done  in  the  summer  months,  a  shady  position  in 
the  garden  being  the  most  suitable.  'The  offsets 
can  be  taken  off  with  a  small  portion  of  the  roots 
attached,  each  to  be  planted  in  small  pots,  using 
fine  sandy  soil,  leaf-mould,  loam,  and  sharp  sand  in 
eijual  portions.  Place  the  pots  close  together  in  a 
frame  or  handlights.  When  well  established  admit 
air  freely,  potting  the  plants  on  as  they  require  it. 
1  grow  them  in  frames  in  an  open  position  when 
they  are  established,  but  the  back  of  the  frame  is 
to  the  south.  The  glass  lights  are  removed  in  fine 
weather.  On  hot  days,  with  a  drying  wind,  I  would 
rather  have  the  lights  over  the  plants,  well  tilted 
against  the  wind,  and  shaded  with  light  tiffany  or 
some  similar  material.  When  cold,  damp  weather 
sets  in,  about  the  end  of  September  or  early  in 
October,  the  plants  must  be  removed  to  a  heated 
pit  or  greenhouse.  They  grow  quite  as  freely  as 
seedlings  and  form  as  good  plants. 

Seeds  may  be  sown  any  time  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months ;  the  plants  speedily  appear 
above  ground,  and  when  large  enough  may  be 
pricked  out  and  potted  on  as  they  increase  in  size. 
The  largest  plants  are  allowed  to  flower  in  S-inoh 
pots,  and  they  make  handsome  specimens  for  exhi- 
bition purposes,  as  size  always  counts,  although  it 
does  not  supersede  quality  of  the  flowers,  nor  a  per- 
fectly healthy  state  of  the  plants.  The  leaves  are 
very  easily  bruised  or  broken,  and  some  growers  are 
not  careful  enough  when  moving  the  plants  or  when 
watering  them.     A  plant  fit  to  take    the  highest 
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honours  at  an  exhibition  should  be  perfect  in  leaf 
and  flower.  A  still  more  frequent  cause  of  dis- 
figurement arises  from  the  plants  being  attacked  by 
green  fly,  or  that  more  troublesome  parasite,  mildew ; 
in  fact,  the  last  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  to  deal 
with.  It  has  been  very  troublesome  in  our  house 
this  year,  and  frequent  dustings  of  flowers  of  sul- 
phur have  not  altogether  prevented  some  of  the 
best  plants  from  being  rendered  rather  unsightly 
by  it.  Tobacco  smoke  effectually  destroys  the 
green  fly.  Thrips  get  upon  the  leaves  during  sum- 
mer, and  their  traces  are  soon  seen.  Fumigating 
will  also  destroy  these,  but  the  plants  may  also  be 
dipped  in  tobacco  water ;  this  last  is  the  most  effec- 
tive cure  for  thrips,  but  it  is  not  so  cleanly. 

The  Cineraria  likes  a  rich  compost,  but  a  too 
vigorous  growth  is  not  altogether  desirable.  Four 
parts  of  good  loam,  one  of  leaf-mould,  one  of  de- 
cayed manure,  and  a  little  sand  will  be  found  a  very 
suitable  compost.  Of  course  there  are  many  details 
of  culture  that  can  only  be  mastered  by  careful 
observation.  Amongst  them  may  be  named  the 
manner  of  potting,  the  quantity  of  water  to  be 
applied,  the  ventilation,  and  shading  of  the  house. 
A'entilation  is  very  important  indeed,  as  drying 
winds  exhaust  the  energies  of  the  leaves  to  an 
alarming  extent,  causing  them  to  droop  and  hang 
limp  over  the  sides  of  the  pots.  To  avoid  this, 
sprinkle  the  paths  of  the  house,  and  rather  shade 
lightly  than  admit  too  much  air.  The  same  effect 
is  sometimes  produced  by  over-heating  the  pipes  in 
severe  frosty  weather,  but  this,  like  the  other,  may 
be  [mitigated  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  water-pot, 
and  being  careful  not  to  apply  more  heat  than  may 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  plants  from 
being  injured.  Our  house,  which  is  50  feet  long 
and  quite  filled  with  these  plants  alone,  is  in  an 
exposed  position,  but  the  temperature  at  night  does 
not  rise  much  higher  than  40"^  nor  fall  below  35" 
during  frosty  weather.  Useful  flowering  plants  may 
be  grown  in  6-inch  and  7-inch  pots,  and  the  plants 
of  that  size  require  no  training  or  tying  of  any 
kind.  The  larger  plants  must  be  tied  out  in  order 
that  a  weU-formed  head  of  bloom  may  be  produced. 
When  the  plants,  whatever  their  size,  have  quite 
filled  their  allotted  root  space,  the  use  of  manure 
water  is  desirable,  but  it  should  be  weak  and  not 
be  used  too  often.  I  have  seen  the  plants  quite 
spoiled  by  too  much  sheep  manure  being  used  in 
the  water,  while  frequent  applications  of  soot  water 
will  also  kill  the  roots. 

Many  years  ago  I  learned  a  lesson  which  will 
never  be  forgotten.  I  watched  a  splendid  lot  of 
exhibition  plants  gradually  decline;  parts  of  the 
plants  died  off,  and  before  the  day  on  which  they 
were  required  they  presented  a  miserable  spectacle, 
and  all  brought  about  by  too  heavy  applications  of 
manure  water.  J.  Douglas. 


WORK   IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

INDIA-EUBBEK  PLANT  (Ficus  elastica). — This  plant 
will  stand  for  a  long  time  in  halls  and  rooms 
that  would  be  too  dark  for  most  things.  It 
looks  best  when  confined  to  a  single  stem.  To 
keep  up  a  sufficient  stock,  cuttings  should  be  struck 
from  time  to  time.  Tops  of  last  summer's  shoots 
taken  off  now  with  about  four  leaves  to  each  will 
answer  well.  Kemove  the  lowest  leaf,  cutting  the 
base  even  at  the  joint;  put  each  cutting  in  a  4-inch 
pot,  which  should  be  well  crocked,  and  half  fill  it 
with  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sand,  or  loam  and  sand, 
the  top  all  sand  ;  press  the  material  firm,  and  give 
some  water.  If  covered  with  propagating  glasses 
or  confined  in  a  striking  frame  they  will  soon  root 
it  they  can  have  a  brisk  heat.  If  bottorh-heat  can 
be  given  they  will  strike  more  quickly.  The  plants, 
from  which  the  tops  are  removed,  if  kept  in  heat, 
will  soon  plump  up  the  dormant  eyes  imme- 
diately below  where  the  cuttings  are  taken.  When 
these  eyes  are  prominent  and  just  before  they  have 
commenced  growth,  they  should  be  taken  off  with 
the  leaf  attached  and  put  in  small  pots.  Treated 
in  the  way  recommended  for  the  other  cuttings 
they  will  form  roots  and  make  top  growth.  These 
.  single-eye  cuttings  do  not  attain  a  useful  size  so 
quickly  as  those  taken  from   the   leading  shoots. 


The  new  golden-variegated  form  of  this  Fious  de- 
serves cultivation,  for  not  only  does  it  afford  a  nice 
contrast  to  the  green-leaved  sort,  but  it  is  a  hand- 
some plant  in  itself.  The  treatment  under  which 
the  type  succeeds  wiU  answer  for  the  variegated 
variety. 

WiNTER-BLOOMINO  CABNATIONS.— SEED  SOW- 
ING.— Though  it  is  not  advisable  for  those  who  re- 
quire a  supply  of  Carnations  all  the  year  round  to 
rely  altogether  on  seedlings,  there  is  this  peculiarity 
about  seedlings  of  the  perpetual  kinds  that  is  worth 
taking  into  account.  When  the  plants  are  well 
grown  and  strong  enough  few  of  them  will  fail  to 
flower  the  first  winter,  although  in  all  probability 
most  of  them  will  not  prove  perpetual  bloomers. 
There  is  also  much  interest  attached  to  seedlings 
when  the  strain  is  good,  as  there  is  then  a  chance 
of  obtaining  some  that  are  better  than  existing  va- 
rieties. The  first  flowers  produced  by  seedlings 
when  the  plants  are  strong  are  generally  larger 
than  those  borne  by  plants  which  have  been  raised 
from  cuttings.  This  is  an  advantage  in  winter  when 
the  flowers  are  generally  small.  To  enable  seedlings 
to  bloom  well  in  winter  the  plants  must  be  raised  early 
enough.  The  seed  should  be  sown  not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  old  year  or  the  beginning  of  the  new; 
consequently  no  time  should  now  be  lost.  Ordinary 
seed  pans  or  shallow  boxes  will  answer  for  the 
purpose.  These  should  be  drained  and  filled 
with  sifted  loam,  to  which  add  some  sand ;  press 
the  surface  sufficiently  to  make  it  smooth,  and  put 
the  seeds  an  inch  or  so  apart.  Cover  them  lightly 
with  a  little  of  the  soil,  and  stand  the  pots  or 
boxes  in  a  house  or  pit  where  there  is  a  little 
warmth,  being  careful  that  too  much  heat  is  not 
used,  or  the  plants  will  come  up  weak.  Keep  the 
soil  slightly  moist,  but  not  wet.  As  soon  as  the 
seedlings  appear  they  should  be  put  close  to  the  roof 
in  the  lightest  place  the  house  affords.  This  is  im- 
portant, otherwise  they  will  become  dravm.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  seed  is  true,  as  in 
this  section  of  Carnations,  unless  the  strain  is  right, 
all  the  attention  given  to  the  plants  is  labour  thrown 
away. 

Petunias. — Plants  of  the  double  varieties  of 
Petunia  and  also  of  any  single  sorts  that  are  worth 
retaining,  and  that  were  cut  in  after  they  had 
flowered  in  autumn,  will  have  made  enough  new 
growth  to  admit  of  their  being  repotted.  Turn 
them  out  of  the  pots  and  remove  as  much  of  the  old 
soil  as  possible  without  disturbing  the  roots  too 
much.  Give  pots  a  size  or  two  larger  ;  good  fresh 
loam,  to  which  has  been  added  rotten  manure 
and  leaf-mould,  with  some  sand,  forms  a  suit- 
able compost.  Pot  moderately  firm,  and  imme- 
diately they  are  potted  the  shoots  should  be 
tied  well  out.  If  wanted  to  bloom  early  in  the 
spring  the  plants  should  be  kept  where  they  can 
have  a  few  degrees  more  warmth  than  in  a  cool 
greenhouse.  In  the  case  of  quick-growing  things 
like  Petunias,  to  have  the  plants  sufficiently  strong 
and  bushy  to  ensure  their  flowering  well,  they  must 
have  plenty  of  light  all  through  the  winter  and 
spring.  The  single  varieties  are  especially  adapted 
for  hanging  baskets,  the  display  of  bloom  they  make 
being  little  inferior  to  that  of  Achimenes  when  used 
in  the  same  way ;  whilst  Petunias  continue  much 
longer  in  flower.  Young  plants  struck  from  cut- 
tings at  the  end  of  the  summer  should  be  moved 
into  larger  pots  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  fairly  filled 
with  roots.  They  wiU  bear  putting  into  pots  two 
sizes  larger  than  those  they  now  occupy.  The 
points  of  the  shoots  should  be  pinched  out  to  in 
duce  them  to  break  near  the  bottom.  The  double 
varieties  of  Petunia,  especially  the  white  kinds,  are 
very  useful  for  cutting,  as  the  flowers  can  not  only 
be  arranged  well  with  others  of  a  less  massive 
chararcter,  but  they  last  longer. 

Petunias  prom  seed, — The  seed  may  be  sown 
any  time  during  the  winter,  but  it  put  in  now  the 
seedlings  will  necessarily  more  quickly  reach  a  size 
that  will  enable  them  to  flower  freely.  Sow  the 
seeds  thinly,  and  only  just  cover  them  with  a  little 
of  the  finest  soil.  Press  the  surface  slightly,  by 
which  means  the  material  will  retain  moisture 
longer.  It  is  better  in  all  cases  to  give  as  little 
w^ter  (18  possible  before  the  6ee4  vegetates.    Sta,pd. 


the  seed  in  a  little  warmth,  and  keep  the  seedlings 
from  the  time  they  appear,  in  a  similar  temperature, 
untU  there  is  enough  sun-heat  to  help  them  to  grow 
freely.  In  raising  seedlings  of  Petunias,  as  of  most 
other  things,  soil  that  is  of  a  light  open  nature 
should  be  used,  as  when  the  little  plants  are  re- 
moved there  will  be  no  serious  breakage  of  their 
roots.  Sifted  leaf-mould  is  one  of  the  best  things 
that  can  be  used  with  the  loam,  as  it  helps  to  keep 
it  open,  and  the  roots  of  most  soft-wooded  subjects 
have  a  peculiar  liking  for  it.  Another  matter  con- 
nected with  raising  seedlings,  especially  of  quick- 
growing  things,  is  to  sow  thinly,  for  if  the  seedlings 
are  at  all  crowded  before  they  are  large  enough  to 
prick  off,  they  get  more  or  less  drawn,  even  when 
exposed  to  all  the  light  possible ;  and,  in  addition, 
their  roots  become  so  entangled,  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  separate  them  without  injury. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — To  get  tuberous  Begonias 
large  enough  to  give  the  full  quantity  of  flowers 
they  are  able  to,  the  seed  should  be  put  in  early  in 
the  year.  Some  growers  like  loam  better  than  peat 
for  raising  seedlings  of  Begonias.  I  find  the  loam 
answerswell,  especially  when  some  sifted  leaf -mould 
and  a  little  sand  are  mixed  with  it.  Sow  in  pans  or 
boxes ;  do  not  put  the  seeds  in  too  thickly,  though 
it  is  not  necessary  to  allow  so  much  room  as  required 
by  some  things,  as  they  need  pricking  off  before 
the  roots  have  had  time  to  extend  much.  Stand 
the  seed-pan  in  a  temperture  of  55°  or  60°,  and 
give  plenty  of  light  from  the  time  the  little  plants 
appear. 

Lapaqbeias. — The  best  time  for  potting  Lapa- 
gerias  depends  on  the  temperature  to  which  the 
plants  are  subjected.  No  more  heat  is  necessary 
for  them  than  is  sufficient  to  keep  out  frost,  but 
it  often  happens  that  they  are  grown  in  houses 
where  there  are  other  things  that  require  a  little 
more  warmth,  in  which  case  the  potting  should  be 
carried  out  before  the  strong  shoots  that  spring 
from  the  base  have  moved  much,  as  they  are  liable 
to  get  injured.  If  the  growths  in  question  are 
much  interfered  with  they  seldom  make  satisfactory 
progress  afterwards.  Where  the  plants  are  kept 
quite  cool,  potting  may  be  deferred  for  some  weeks, 
but  where,  as  I  have  instanced,  they  are  kept 
warmer,  it  will  be  safer  to  pot  at  once.  When  the 
plants  have  attained  considerable  size,  wide  boxes 
or  tubs  are  better  than  pots.  Whichever  are  used 
the  drainage  must  be  ample,  as  though  Lapagerias 
are  moisture-loving  subjects,  there  must  be  means 
for  the  water  to  pass  away  freely  or  the  roots  will 
soon  get  into  an  unhealthy  state,  from  which  the 
plants  seldom  recover.  Lapagerias  will  grow  in 
either  loam  or  peat.  Where  the  latter  can  be  had 
of  good  quality  I  should  give  it  the  preference,  but 
unless  the  peat  contains  plenty  of  vegetable  fibre  it 
is  better  to  use  turfy  loam.  Add  sufficient  sand  to 
keep  the  soil  open ;  for  large  specimens  the  soil  should 
be  in  a  more  lumpy  state.  In  potting,  make  the 
material  moderately  firm,  but  not  so  solid  as  some 
things  require.  After  potting  give  less  water  until 
the  growth  begins  to  move,  but  even  when  at  rest 
Lapagerias  must  never  be  allowed  to  get  so  dry  as 
necessary  for  many  things.  If  any  insects,  such  as 
scale,  are  present,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
absence  of  soft,  tender  growth  to  give  the  plants  a 
thorough  cleaning.  The  shoots  and  leaves  should 
be  well  sponged  with  insecticide,  and  the  whole 
well  washed  afterwards  with  the  syringe. 

T.  B. 


Evils  of  deep  planting.— Very  few  things 
really  thrive  when  the  soil  surrounds  the  stem  above 
what  is  termed  the  collar  of  the  plant.  Soft- 
wooded  plants,  such  as  the  Balsam,  that  are  capable 
of  throwing  out  roots  from  the  buried  stem,  do  not 
appear  to  mind  this  much  ;  but  even  with  the  Bal- 
sam burying  the  stem  has  a  dwarfing  effect.  Sooner 
or  later,  also,  hard-wooded  plants  and  trees  die  if 
their  main  stems  are  covered,  even  if  the  covering 
does  not  exceed  a  few  inches  in  depth.  Some  years 
ago  I  was  in  a  conservatory  where  many  of  the 
principal  plants  in  the  borders  appeared  to  be 
losing  health  in  a  most  unaccountable  way.  Inves- 
tigation proved  that  the  plants  were  buried  in  the 
&o^l  of  t$e  bp;rd^r^  ipore  than  was  good  for  them, 
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and  it  happened  in  this  way :  The  conservatory  was 
a  comparatively  new  structure,  and  the  borders  had 
been  a  few  years  before  newly  made,  and  of  the 
best  soil  attainable.  But  the  fact  that  the  borders 
had  settled  had  been  overlooked,  and  the  frequent 
top-dressings  to  make  up  the  border  had  buried  the 
stems  of  the  Camellias  too  deeply.  The  plants  were 
being  slowly  killed,  but  the  discovery  was  fortu- 
nately made  in  time,  and  lifting  brought  them  back 
to  health  again.  This  is  the  season  for  planting 
fruit  trees,  and  it  generally  happens  that  the  soil, 
having  been  recently  trenched,  has  not  had  time  to 
consolidate.  When  the  trees  are  planted  in  this 
loose  soil  the  collars  are  almost  certain  to  sink  too 
low.  Who  can  say  how  many  of  the  scrubby-look- 
ing, prematurely-aged  trees  owe  their  decrepit  con- 
dition to  deep  planting  ?  When  planting  trees  in 
recently-moved  soil,  tread  it  down  firmly  beneath 
the  roots.  And  if  there  is  the  slightest  reason  to 
suspect  any  injury  from  this  cause,  lift  the  trees 
and  replant ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lift  and 
replant  all  young  fruit  trees  about  four  or  five  years 
after  planting.  This  secures  the  proper  placing  of 
the  collar.  Burying  the  trunks  of  trees  in  making 
alterations  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence.  I 
suppose  that  there  is  no  person  of  experience  in  the 
management  of  gardens  but  can  call  to  mind  many 
Instances  where  valuable  trees  have  been  destroyed 
by  placing  earth  around  their  stems.  If  this  should 
ever  be  necessary,  a  brick  wall  should  be  built  to 
sustain  the  earth  far  enough  from  the  trunk  to 
allow  for  growth.  The  top  may  be  fitted  with  a 
wooden  grating  to  permit  of  a  free  circulation  of 
air. — E.  H.,  in  Field. 


Propagating. 


Primula  Sieboldi. — There  are  now  a  great  num- 
ber of  pretty  and  distinct  varieties  of  this  Primula, 
and  as  they  can  aU  be  propagated  by  means  of 
root  cuttings,  I  employ  this  method  for  the 
increase  of  the  newer  kinds.  Where  there  are 
large  masses  or  clumps  of  any  variety  they  can  be 
readily  increased  by  division,  but  with  smaller 
plants  this  cannot,  oj  course,  be  carried  out  to  any 
extent ;  therefore  cuttings  of  the  roots  are  necessary 
for  their  rapid  propagation.  This  is  the  very  best 
time  of  the  year  for  taking  the  cuttings,  and  the 
method  we  follow  is  to  turn  the  plants  out  of  their 
pots  and  shake  off  all  the  soil,  which  is  not  a 
difficult  matter,  as  this  Primula  does  not  form  a 
dense  mass  of  roots.  Then  it  will  be  found  that 
the  flowering  crown  is  situated  on  the  end  of  a 
rhizome,  from  whence  the  roots  descend  into  the 
soil.  A  few  of  the  roots  from  the  end  of  the 
rhizome  farthest  removed  from  the  crown  can 
always  be  spared  without  injuring  the  future  dis- 
play of  bloom,  and,  of  course,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
thickest  ones  should  be  chosen.  They  should  be 
cut  up  into  lengths  of  about  an  inch,  care  being 
taken  when  laying  them  down  that  they  are  not 
mixed,  as  it  will  otherwise  be  difficult  in  some 
cases  to  distinguish  between  the  upper  and  the 
lower  parts  of  the  roots.  Meanwhile  the  pots  or 
pans  are  prepared  for  their  reception  by  thoroughly 
draining  them  with  broken  crocks  and  filling  with 
a  light  sandy  soil  such  as  is  used  for  various  soft- 
wooded  cuttings.  Some  of  the  rougher  particles  of 
soil  that  will  not  pass  through  the  sieve  may  be 
placed  immediately  over  the  crocks  before  the  finer 
soil  is  put  OQ.  The  pots  or  pans  should  be  filled 
almost  to  the  rim  with  the  prepared  compost,  which 
must  not  be  pressed  down  firmly,  as  if  just  shaken 
into  its  place  the  cuttings  can  be  inserted  by  simply 
pressing  them  into  the  soil.  The  cuttings  must  be 
put  in  perpendicularly,  and  at  such  a  depth  that 
the  upper  part  is  just  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  as  that  is  some  distance  below  the  rim,  a 
little  dry  silver  sand  may  be  spread  over  the  top  to 
form  a  layer  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  work  is  then  complete,  except  a  good 
watering  through  a  fine-rosed  pot.  This  will  cause 
the  sand  to  settle  down  in  one  unbroken  mass, 
when  the  pots  may  be  placed  in  a  frame,  or  in  some 
such  a  position  till  the  young  plants  make  their 
appearance.   This  will  not  be  long,  for  in  the  spring 


little  clusters  of  leaves  will  push  through  the  sand, 
and  when  the  earliest  are  fairly  developed  the 
plants  may  be  either  potted  off  or  planted  in  a  bed 
prepared  for  their  reception.  If  the  bed  is  sheltered 
by  an  ordinary  garden  frame,  so  much  the  better,  as 
the  young  plants  make  more  rapid  progress  when 
protected  in  this  way  during  their  earlier  stages. 
Of  course,  after  the  cuttings  are  put  in  and  before 
they  commence  to  grow,  the  frame  must  be  kept 
close,  and  the  soil  must  also  be  watered  when  neces- 
sary. T. 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWEB. 

ANGRxECUM   CAUDATUM. 
The    subject    of  our   present  illustration,  en- 
graved from  a  photograph  sent  by  Major  C.  H. 
Fisher,  The   Castle,   Stroud,    Gloucester,   is  a 


as  the  roots  enjoy  full  exposure  to  light  and 
air.  The  leaves,  nearly  a  foot  long,  strap- 
shaped,  and  arranged  in  a  two-ranked  fashion, 
are  tliin  in  texture  and  light  green.  The 
scape  is  pendulous,  longer  than  the  leaves,  and 
bears  from  four  to  five  flowers.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, in  the  "  Orchid  Grower's  Manual," 
says,  "it  sometimes  bears  twelve  flowers,"  but 
I  have  never  grown  it  so  fine.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  greenish-yellow  ;  the  lip  is  obovate, 
terminating  in  a  long,  ivory-white  jjoint,  spur 
8  inches  or  9  inches  long,  olive-green,  shaded 
with  chocolate.  Its  usual  time  of  flowering  is 
during  summer  and  early  autumn.  By  some 
this  is  considered  a  shy-flowering  plant,  but 
for  some  eight  or  nine  years  in  succession  the 
plant  flowered  with  me,  the  latter  part  of  the 
time  producing  two  spikes  each  season.  This 
species  was  growing  in  the  collection  of  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges  fifty  years  ago. 


Angrsecum  oaudatum. 

native  of  Western  Africa,  about  Sierra  Leone 
and  Senegal.  It  was  amongst  the  earliest  of  this 
Senus  to  arrive  in  this  country  in  a  living  state, 
having  been  introduced  upwards  of  fifty  years 
ago,  and  yet  to  this  day  it  remains  a  scarce 
plant,  and  is  seldom  seen  in  collections.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  genus  has 
become  extremely  popular  of  late  years,  and 
numbers  of  new  and  showy  species  have  been 
introduced  to  cultivation,  so  that  the  remark  of 
an  old  writer,  "  the  species  are,  for  the  most 
part,  small  flosvered,  and  little  better  than 
weeds,"  is  not  applicable  at  the  present  time. 
This  plant  is  an  epiphyte,  and  thrives  upon  a 
good-sized  block  of  wood  or  in  a  hanging 
basket,  although  it  is  sometimes  grown  in 
a  pot ;  but  this  latter  plan  I  do  not  advocate, 


An  effective  group  of  Masdeval- 

lias.  —  I  was  much  struck  with  a  bit  of 
colour  exhibited  by  a  few  members  of  the 
above-named  genus  which  I  recently  saw  at 
Mr.  Measures',  The  Woodlands,  Streatham. 
Conspicuous  was  a  fine  form  of  M.  ignea, 
with  its  cinnabar-red  flowers,  veined  with 
lines  of  crimson.  M.  Davisi  has  numerous 
canary-yellow  flowers,  which  are  large  for 
this  species.  Associated  with  these  were 
a  superb  form  of  M.  Harryana,  with  large 
flowers  of  a  deep  blood-crimson  hue ;  M. 
Liudeni,  with  bright  magenta-purple  flow- 
ers ;  and  the  brilliant  M.  Veitchi.  In  front 
of  these  stood  a  fine  plant  of  M.  polysticta, 
with  twelve  spikes  of  flowers  borne  well  up 
above  the  foliage,  the  combination  being 
exquisite.  I  may  add  that  above  these 
hung  numerous  baskets  full  of  M.  Chimsra 
and  M.  bella,  their  large  and  curious  flowers 
hanging  down  and  adding  considerably  to 
the  general  effect.  These  plants  are  all 
grown  as  cool  as  possible,  and  they  produce 
about  three  crops  of  flowers  in  the  season, 
the  intervals  between  each  crop,  however 
being  filled  in  by  casual  flowers,  so  that 
I  think  I  may  safely  say  the  Masdevallia 
house  has  never  been  devoid  of  flowers 
during  the  past  twelve  months. — W.  H.  G. 

Leelia  praestans  is  one  of  the  gems  of 
the  Orchid  house  at  this  season,  and,  to 
use  a  trite  phrase,  no  collection  should  be 
without  it.     It  is  one  of  those  Orchids  that 
does  not  take  up  much  room,  and  can  be 
grown  without  difficulty  in  an  interme- 
diate, or  indeed  a  cool  house,  as,  being  a 
Brazilian  mountain  plant,  it  does  not  re- 
quire a  high  temperature.      It  has   tiny 
bulbs  and  evergreen  leaves,  and,  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  whole  plant,  the  flowers 
are  very  large,  being  as  much  as  4  inches 
.v*»  .;.!!.       across.    The  sepals  and  petals,  being  broad, 
overlap  and  spread  out  so  as  to  make  a 
flat,  symmetrical  flower,  the  colour  being 
a  bright  rose.     The  lip  is  circular  in  outline, 
of  a  splendid  purple-crimson,  with  an  edging  of 
white,   much  resembling  in  this  respect  Cattleya 
marginata.    This  describes  one  of  the  finest  varieties 
I  have  seen,  and  this  is  now  in  bloom  in  the  St. 
Albans   Orchid  Nursery  side  by  side   with   other 
dwarf  LiElias  and  Cattleyas,  such  as   L.  Dayana, 
L.  pumila,  and  others,  all  of  which  are  grown  on 
suspended  blocks    in    a    light  cool   house   where 
Odontoglossums  thrive.  Some  of  these  were  in  flower, 
but  are  not  so  beautiful  as  L.  pra3stans. — Q. 

Catasetums. — With  the  advent  of  C.  Bange- 
rothi,  these  plants  appear  to  be  regaining  their  lost 
popularity.  Some  few  years  ago  I  grew  upwards 
of  twenty  distinct  kinds,  and  there  is  ample  ma- 
terial in  this  genus  for  amateurs  to  indulge  their 
fancy,  both  for  novel  combinations  of  colours  and 
grotesque  and  fantastic  forms.  Quite  recently  I 
recognised  an  old  acquaintance,  which  I  took  to  be 
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Catasetum  atratum,  floweriDs;  with  Mr.  White,  of 
Winchmore  Hill ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  spread- 
ing, the  ground  colour  being  dull  green  banded 
with  brownish  purple;  lip  open,  yellowish  green, 
and  more  or  less  spotted  with  brown.  It  is  a  native 
of  Brazil.  These  plants  are  not  diflicult  to  grow, 
enjoying  an  abundance  of  sun  and  light  and  an 
ample  supply  of  water  when  forming  their  pseudo- 
bulbs.  During  the  resting  season  only  enough 
water  should  be  given  to  prevent  the  bulbs  shrivel- 
ling.—W.  H.  G. 


MOTH    ORCHIDS   (PHAL.^NOPSIDS)  AT 
HEATON  HOUSE,  CHESHUNT. 

When  I  first  saw,  and  made  a  few  remarks 
upon  these  plants,  some  fourteen  months  ago, 
sceptics  ridiculed  my  statement?,  professed  to 
know  that  the  plants  had  only  been  forced  into 
abnormal  growth,  and  prophesied  that  they 
would  melt  away  like  snow  before  the  summer's 
sun,  &c.  1  was,  therefore,  much  pleased  to 
visit  them  again  and  to  find  growth  as  luxuriant 
a?  before  ;  and  I  have  to  report  them  as  being 
in  more  vigorous  health  and  flowering  more 
freely  than  when  I  saw  them  last ;  and  I  now 
challenge  contradiction  by  saying  that  they  are 
the  finest  lot  of  Pha^tnopsids  in  the  country. 
I  liave  been  acquainted  wiih  the  majority  of  the 
best  Orchid  collections  which  have  existed  in 
the  three  kingdoms  for  some  years  past,  and  1 
can  safely  say  I  never  saw  Phalienopsids  like 
these.  I  admit  having  seen  isolated  examples 
perhaps  as  tine  (never  better),  but  I  have  never 
seen  so  many  of  them  in  such  remarkable  vigour 
as  are  to  found  in  Mr.  Partington's  garden  at 
Cheshunt,  and  those  who  still  doubt  should  go 
and  see  for  themselves  ;  they  will  well  repay  a 
journey  from  the  furthermost  part  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  They  will  find  Mr.  Searing  quite 
willing  to  show  them,  and  to  tell  them  all  the 
details  of  his  management,  and  the  means  he 
has  adopted  to  achieve  his  great  success  in  the 
cultivation  of  these  gems  of  the  Orchid  flora. 
The  Piralieuopsids  at  Mr.  Partington's  are  grown 
in  a  lean-to  house  by  themselves,  saving 
some  plants  of  Ficus  stipularis  which  cover 
the  back  wall  ;  the  large  ones  stand  upon 
the  front  and  side  stages  ;  the  smaller  ones 
are  growing  in  baskets  suspended  from  the 
roof  over  the  centre  of  the  house,  the  middle 
of  the  house  being  entirely  open,  and  the  floor 
comiio.?ed  of  shingle,  which  is  always  kept 
moist,  the  same  material  covering  the  isfages. 
That  these  plants  are  not  forced  into  an  un- 
natural growth  may  be  understood  when  1  say 
that  the  night  temperature  during  winter 
rarely  exceeds  CO",  and  during  the  day  it  rises 
some  5^  or  8°  by  artihcial  means.  On  the  day 
of  my  visit  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  and  full 
upon  the  plants,  and  the  glass  stood  at  70°  at 
nooD,  Init  the  hot- water  pipes  were  nearly  cold. 
There  was  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  I  believe 
tbis  is  iiiaintaiiieil  throughout  the  wliole  season 
bjth  by  day  and  night.  The  collection  numbers 
about  l(iO  plants  ;  enme  few  of  tliem  arc  small, 
recently  iinpoited  one.=,  but  the  majority  (say 
considerably  over  100)  are  hirge  specimens,  with 
erect  stems,  in  some  instances  from  H  inches  to 
10  inches  high,  Leaiing  fnjiii  six  totilteen  leaves 
of  enormous  fixe.  It  may  be  mtiitinned  that 
some  of  tlie  jilants  have  not  lost  a  leaf  for  five 
or  six  year.<;  now  and  tlien  a  leaf  at  the  base  will 
decay,  but  thi^  is  quit-;  excejitional.  The  kinds 
grown  are  P.  Schilleriana,  Stuartiana,  Stuarli- 
ana  nobilis,  grandiflora  (Java  variety),  grandi- 
flora  (Burnean  variety),  amabilis,  speciosa,  vio- 
lacea,  Luddemanniana,  casta,  Sanderiaiia, 
E^meraldi,  and  antenniferi  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  there  Wdre  about  300  flowers  expanded  ; 
many  spikes  had  been  cut  for  the  decoration  of 
the  rooms  in  the  house,  and  many  other  siiikes 


were  not  full  size,  but  the  whole  formed  a  per- 
fectly unique  exhibition  of  chaste  beauty. 

Amongst  the  most  notable  plants  in  the  collec- 
tion were  first  a  fine  P.  amabilis,  9  inches  high, 
bearing  fifteen  leaves,  the  more  recent  of  which 
were  upwards  of  a  foot  long  and  3'-  inches  across, 
stout  and  leathery  in  texture,  and  rich  deep  green  ; 
the  flowers  of  this  specimen  were  past  when  I  saw 
it,  but  it  still  showed  the  remains  of  two  stout 
spikes,  which,  I  was  told  (and  I  do  not  doubt  the 
assertion),  had  borne  upwards  of  sixty  flowers. 
Another  remarkable  plant  of  amabilis  stood  over 
8  inches  high,  bearing  fourteen  large  leaves,  but  its 
llowers  were  also  over,  whilst  there  were  numerous 
splendid  examples  bearing  six  and  eight  leaves  of 
remarkable  vigour.  Of  P.  grandiflora  there  were 
numerous  extraordinary  specimens,  the  dimensions 
of  a  few  being  worthy  of  record  ;  thus  one  plant  of 
the  Bornean  variety  has  eight  leaves,  each  of  which 
is  upwards  of  a  foot  long  and  i^  inches  wide;  the 
spike  is  3  feet  6  inches  long,  and  has  three  lateral 
branches.  At  present  there  are  only  twenty  flowers 
open  upon  it,  but  these  are  over  3  inches  across. 
Another  plant  of  grandiflora,  the  Java  variety,  is 
bearing  fourteen  leaves,  each  a  foot  long  and  3  inches 
wide.  Most  of  the  flowers  on  this  plant  are  still  in 
the  bud,  sixteen  only  being  expanded ;  these  are 
:ih  inches  in  diameter,  but  the  spike  is  3  feet  long 
and  just  beginning  to  branch,  so  that  it  bids  fair  to 
become  very  grand.  Another  plant  of  grandiflora 
exhibits  a  curious  freak;  it  is  bearing  fourteen 
leaves  as  large  as  those  previously  mentioned,  and 
this  season,  in  addition  to  the  axillary  spike,  it  also 
threw  up  a  spike  from  the  centre  of  the  growth 
(terminal)  which  bore  forty  flowers ;  this,  of  course, 
terminates  its  upward  career  in  a  direct  line.  The 
plant  is  still  in  vigorous  health,  and  is  evidently 
beginning  to  push  out  lateral  growth.  P.  speciosa 
is  represented  by  plants  with  seven  and  eight 
leaves,  each  a  foot  in  length  and  3J  inches  across. 
P.  violacea  is  represented  by  plants  bearing  twelve 
leaves,  each  a  foot  long  and  5  inches  over.  Plants 
of  P.  Schilleriana  have  seven  and  eight  leaves,  each 
upwards  of  a  foot  long  and  (>  inches  wide,  one  plant 
bearing  a  spike  3  feet  long,  which  has  eighteen 
branches  and  about  seventy  flowers;  there  are 
numerous  similar  examples.  P.  casta  and  P.  San- 
deriana  are  represented  by  fine  healthy  plants  and 
of  good  varieties,  the  latter  especially  so.  But  I 
think  the  greatest  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Searing  for 
two  remarkable  specimens  of  P.  Stuartiana,  which, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  not  in  a  usual  way 
by  any  means  an  easy  kind  to  grow.  In  this  collec- 
tion these  plants  are  truly  grand  ;  the  best  of  the 
two  carries  eight  leaves,  each  14  inches  long  and 
4  inches  wide,  and  a  spike  of  bloom  considerably 
over  3  feet  in  length,  with  eight  lateral  branches 
and  sixty-three  flowers  ;  whilst  another  plant  carries 
eight  similar  leaves  and  spike.  The  great  success 
which  has  been  arrived  at  in  the  management  of 
these  Phalienopsids  is  evidently  due  to  not  over- 
stimulating  them  by  excessive  fire-heat ;  by  the 
admission  of  free  air  liberally,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  ensuring  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  to  counter- 
act any  over-dryness  ;  and  by  allowing  the  roots  to 
ramble  freely  instead  of  confining  them.  The  plants 
in  question  have  masses  of  roots,  most  of  them  hard 
and  wiry,  but  there  is  no  attempt  to  confine  them, 
and  even  some  of  the  largest  specimens  have  scarcely 
more  than  a  handful  of  Sphagnum  about  them. 
No  spikes  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants  for  a 
second  year,  as  they  are  considered  to  be  very 
weakening  to  the  plants  without  affordine  any  ade- 
quate return.  W.  H.  G. 


Odcntoglossum  cirrhosum. — I  have  received 
flowers  of  this  species  to  name  from  no  less  than 
three  parts  of  the  country  during  this  foggy  week, 
one  person  sending  me  a  large  sjiike,  which  I  antici- 
pate will  last  in  its  cut  state  for  several  weeks, 
while  all  the  senders  ask  for  cultural  instructions. 
1  am  rather  surprised  to  find  this  beautiful  plant  so 
much  neglected  ;  it  is  only  a  few  years  ago  since  it 
was  first  inlrodueed  in  a  living  state,  if  1  mistake 
not,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  when  it  caused 
quite  a  sensation  in  the  Orchid  world.  Soon  after 
its  first  introduction,  however,  the  importation  of  | 


vast  quantities  so  reduced  its  value,  that  several 
thousands  of  established  plants  which  I  had  at  that 
time  were  unsaleable  at  the  low  price  of  33.  each. 
It  quite  surprises  me  what  can  have  become  of  all 
the  plants  that  were  in  the  country  a  few  years 
ago,  because  it  is  by  no  means  ditBcult  to  manage ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  found  it  one  of  the  easiest 
to  establish  and  one  of  the  earliest  of  all  the  Odon- 
toglossums  to  bloom  after  its  importation.  Then 
why  has  it  become  so  scarce,  for  scarce  it  must  be, 
or  it  would  be  more  often  seen  in  flower .'  Who  at  the 
present  time  possesses  large  specimens  of  this  plant! 
And  yet  it  must  ever  rank  as  one  of  the  most  elegant 
species  in  a  large  genus  remarkable  for  beauty. 
O.  cirrhosum  usually  flowers  during  the  months 
of  April  and  May.  It  was  discovered  years  ago 
growing  in  the  valley  of  Mindo,  which  is  in  the 
mountains  of  Ecuador,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
GOOO  feet,  so  that  it  may  well  be  Imagined  very 
little  artificial  heat  is  required  in  its  cultivation; 
indeed,  I  have  found  it  grow  vigorously  and  flower 
luxuriantly  side  by  side  with  0.  Alexandrse.^H.  G. 


DENDROBIUM  BIGIBBUM. 

In  my  earlier  days  amongst  Orchids  this  was  a 
very  scarce  plant,  and  it  appeared  to  be  as  difli- 
cult to  manage  as  it  was  to  obtain.  Since  that 
time,  however,  large  quantities  have  been  im- 
ported from  some  islands  in  Torres  Straits,  which 
appear  to  be  of  a  superior  form  and  more  easily 
grown  than  the  earlier  introduced  plants  which  came 
from  North  Australia.  I  recently  noted  numerous  ex- 
amples of  this  beautiful  plant  flowering  in  the 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea,  and  also  with 
Mr.  Williams  at  Holloway,  and  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  imagine  a  Inore  elegant  subject  for  cut  flowers. 
It  is  an  erect-growing  plant,  the  pseudo-bulbs  being 
stout,  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  height,  and  bearing 
near  the  apex  four  or  five  oblong-lanceolate  leaves. 
The  spike  issues  from  the  top  of  the  growth,  and 
also  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  as  well  as 
from  the  old  leafless  bulbs,  the  raceme  being  nearly 
a  foot  long,  bearing  from  six  to  twelve  large  flowers, 
about  half  of  which  open  at. the  same  time,  and  as 
the  spikes  are  freely  produced  they  make  a  grand 
display,  and  the  blooms  last  in  full  beauty  for 
many  weeks.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  rich  rosy- 
purple,  the  latter,  round  and  full,  being  much  the 
largest ;  lip  three-lobed,  the  side  lobes  erect,  in- 
curved, the  middle  lobe  slightly  reflexed,  the  whole 
rich  crimson-purple,  conspicuously  veined  with  a 
deeper  shade  of  the  same  hue,  the  disc  ornamented 
with  a  white  warty  crest.  In  my  MS.  notes  I  have 
a  record  of  a  white-flowered  form  which  bloomed  in 
Mr.  Williams'  nursery  about  the  year  ISiI!)  or  1870, 
but  I  have  never  heard  of  the  reappearance  of  a 
white  variety.  The  plant  in  question  was  a  very 
weak  one,  and  the  flowers  were  small,  but  they  were 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  normal  form,  except  in 
colour.  There  can  be  little  doubt  (hat  a  variety 
with  white  flowers,  equal  in  size  to  those  of  the 
typical  plant,  would  be  highly  appreciated,  and  be 
eagerly  sought  after.  This  plant  requires  an 
abundance  of  light,  heat,  and  moisture,  but  it 
should  be  shaded  from  the  fierce  rajs  of  the  mid- 
day sun.  A  temperature  of  70"  to  85°,  or  even  more, 
by  sunheat  should  be  maintained  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  at  which  time  an  abundant  supply  of 
moisture  to  the  roots  and  overhead  with  the  syringe 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  its  well-being ;  during 
winter,  however,  the  heat  may  be  reduced  to  about 
0(1°  to  65°,  and  very  little  water  will  suffice.  Pot 
culture  suits  this  plant  best,  and  the  soil  should 
consist  of  rough,  fibry  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  well 
drained.    The  soil  should  be  made  very  firm. 

W.  H.  G. 


Broughtonia  sanguinea.  —  This  charming 
plant,  which  I  saw  last  autumn  in  Mr.  Williams' 
nursery  at  Holloway,  and  more  recently  in  Mr. 
I'artington's  garden  at  Cheshunt,  is  well  deserving 
of  more  attention  than  is  usually  accorded  it  by 
Orchid  growers.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  plant 
has  proved  somewhat  diflicult  to  manage,  or  perhaps 
the  majority  of  cultivators  have  not  studied  its 
natural  requirements.     It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica, 
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where  it  is  said  to  be  plentifal,  and  is  usually  found 
growing  upon  bare  rocks  in  the  full  sunshine  near 
the  coast,  and  also  upon  the  stems  of  the  Silk- 
Cotton  tree.  Under  cultivation  I  have  had  it  grow 
well  and  flower  regularly  with  special  attention,  and 
its  lovely  flowers  amply  compensate  for  any  extra 
labour.  My  experience  was  that  the  plant  dwindled 
away  when  subjected  to  shade,  so  I  fastened  the 
mass  upon  a  large  block  of  wood  with  but  a  trifling 
bit  of  Sphagnum,  and  hung  it  near  the  glass  in 
such  a  position  that  it  would  get  plenty  of  air  and 
full  exposure  to  the  sun  all  day  long.  Every  morn- 
ing during  the  summer  the  block  was  taken  down 
and  soaked  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  again  upon  extra 
hot  days  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  This 
extra  attention  was  given  because  I  felt  determined, 
if  possible,  to  solve  the  mystery  surrounding  its 
management,  and  under  this  treatment  the  plant 
thrived.  It  threw  out  a  quantity  of  roots,  which  ad- 
hered to  the  wood,  and  appeared  to  like  to  be  bare 
and  untrammelled  with  soil.  In  winter  the  plant 
still  occupied  the  same  position,  but  less  air  was 
admitted,  and  the  block  was  only  taken  down  and 
dipped  (not  soaked)  once  in  each  week.  The  second 
year  of  this  treatment  the  plant  bloomed  from  the 
home-made  growths,  and  from  that  time  flowered 
annually  until  it  passed  out  of  my  hands.  The 
plant  would  appear  to  be  nearly  related  to  Lselia ; 
indeed,  the  genus  is  included  with  Epidendrum  by 
Reichenbach.  It  is  a  dwarf,  compact-growing  plant 
with  clustered, ovate,angularly-ribbed  pseudo-bulbs, 
which  bear  one,  or  sometimes  two,  linear-oblong, 
leathery,  deep  green  leaves:  spike  terminal,  bearing 
near  the  summit  a  raceme  of  from  six  to  twelve 
flowers,  which  are  spreading, about  IMnches  across, 
and  bright  reddish  crimson  in  colour.  It  usually 
blooms  towards  the  end  of  summer,  and  lasts  a  con- 
siderable time  in  full  beauty. — W.  H.  G. 


ORCHID  FL0WER3. 


From  Mr.  Buchan,  Wilton  House,  Southampton, 
comes  a  box  of  lovely  Orchid  blooms,  which  during 
this  week  of  fog  are  truly  refreshing.  The  flowers 
consist  of  Dendrobes,  Masdevallias,  Odontoglossums, 
Oncidiums,  Cypripediums,  Lycastes,  &c.  In  Mr. 
Buchan's  collection  of  alpine  Orchids  are  some 
grand  examples  of  Odontoglossums  and  Oncidiums, 
perhaps,  in  some  instances,  the  finest  in  the  country, 
and  they  are  grown  with  very  little  artificial  heat  at 
any  season ;  whilst  such  plants  as  Aerides  and 
Vandas  are  treated  to  such  a  low  temperature,  that 
many  growers  would  consider  it  absolutely  ruinous. 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  cool  system  is  fast  ob- 
taining converts,  for  I  claim  for  it,  when  applied 
rationally,  at  least  three  advantages,  viz.,  less  ex- 
pense in  the  culture  of  the  plants,  improved  health 
and  more  vigorous  growth,  and  a  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  houses  which  allows  anyone, 
however  delicate,  to  enjoy  the  flowers  without  the 
slightest  inconvenience. 

Amongst  these  flowers  are  some  specially  notable- 
I  find  a  large  and  very  richly-coloured  form  of  Den- 
drobium  bigibbum,  which  more  than  bears  out  my 
remarks  upon  this  species  sent  you  recently,  and  a 
fine  variety  of  D.  heterocarpum  (more  correctly, 
perhaps,  D.  aureum),  the  flowers,  which  emit  a 
grateful  odour  of  ^'ioIets,  measuring  upwards  of  3 
inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  bright 
primrose-yellow.  These  two  Dendrobes  should  find 
a  place  in  every  collection,  and  require  to  be  grown 
in  the  warmest  house.  A  curious  form  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  in  which  the  rich  crimson  of  the  lip  is  ex- 
tended to  the  lower  half  of  each  lateral  sepal,  is  also 
included.  Mr.  Buchan  says  all  the  flowers  are  simi- 
larly marked,  and  that  the  freak  is  constant.  It 
makes  a  greater  displa,y  of  colour,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  A  handsome  and 
regularly  blotched  and  spotted  form  of  Odontoglos- 
sum  Alexandrie;  the  delicate  and  pretty  O.  (Erstedi, 
with  its  pure  white  fragrant  flowers,  which  are  faintly 
stained  with  lemon  at  the  base  of  the  lip,  and  dotted 
with  crimson  ;  two  distinct  and  pretty  varieties  of 
O.  ramosissimum,  a  plant  too  seldom  seen  in  collec- 
tions ;  the  flowers,  borne  upon  a  much-branched 
scape,  are  numerous,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
pure  shining  white,  profusely  dotted  with  crimson  ; 


lip  small  and  purplish  violet  at  the  base.  The 
other  form  is  less  distinctly  spotted,  and  the  lip  is 
wholly  white,  saving  a  few  scattered  dots  of  crim- 
son ;  this  species  is  showy,  well  adapted  for  cutting, 
and  is  a  winter  bloomer,  which  should  cause  it  to 
find  more  admirers.  A  form  of  the  charming  O. 
Pescatorei,  having  the  flowers  clear  white,  saving 
jast  a  suspicion  of  blush  in  the  sepals,  and  a  re- 
markably brilliant  crimson  form  of  Masdevallia 
amabilis  were  the  most  noteworthy  in  this  hand- 
some gathering.  W.  H.  G. 


PREPARING  FOR  DROUGHT. 

DuEiXG  the  past  three  seasons  we  have  suft'ered 
more  or  less  from  the  effects  of  drought,  but  the 
year  just  gone  was  especially  disastrous  to  garden 
and  field  crops  by  reason  of  the  soil  being  very 
dry  when  the  summer  commenced,  a  prevalence  of 
dry  harsh  winds  in  spring  having  robbed  the  land  of 
its  moisture  to  a  considerable  depth.  Consequently, 
directly  the  sun's  rays  became  powerful,  crops  began 
to  suffer,  and  as  we  did  not  get  sufficient  rain  to 
benefit  the  roots  until  September,  the  effects  are 
still  plainly  visible,  not  only  in  gardens,  but  in 
hundreds  of  acres  of  Turnip  fields,  where  only 
patches  of  roots  can  be  seen,  or  the  intervening 
spaces  filled  up  with  late-sown  crops  with  the 
object  of  getting  some  kind  of  green  crop  either  for 
sale  in  market  or  to  be  fed  off  by  sheep.  The 
frequent  recurrence  of  prolonged  droughts  renders 
it  most  necessary  that  we  should  prepare  to  meet 
drought  before  it  actually  sets  in,  for  at  the  time 
little  can  be  done  beyond  what  may  be  termed 
temporary  measures,  such  as  watering  or  mulching, 
and  although  these  may  assist  in  tiding  over 
the  difficulty,  there  are  other  means  even  more 
effectual  which,  if  put  into  practice  in  time,  will  to 
a  great  extent  overcome  the  effects  of  the  most 
protracted  droughts.  First  on  the  list  as  a  pre- 
ventive to  the  effects  of  drought  I  should  put 
trenching,  or  thorough  deep  cultivation,  as  the 
universal  testimony  of  those  who  have  tried  it  is  in 
favour  of  this  remedy  beyond  all  others.  Trenching 
or  double-digging  must  necessarily  be  done  in 
different  forms,  according  to  the  nature  and  depth 
of  the  soil.  In  old  kitchen  gardens  that  have  been 
cultivated  for  years,  and  where  the  top  spit  from 
repeated  manuring  has  become  as  light  and  rich  as 
potting  soil,  the  best  plan  is  to  take  out  a  trench 
two  spits  deep,  and  after  thoroughly  loosening  the 
bottom  with  a  fork,  and  putting  a  layer  of  rough 
manure  in,  to  turn  the  next  top  spit  into  the  bottom 
of  the  trench,  and  on  this  put  another  layer  of 
rotten  manure.  Then  dig  over  the  next  spit  on  to 
this,  adding  a  light  sprinkling  of  manure,  and 
finishing  off  by  shovelling  up  all  the  broken  soil  on 
to  the  top.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  every 
trench  until  the  end  is  reached,  and  I  think  this 
treatment  will  in  a  great  measure  ward  off  the 
effects  of  drought.  A  friend  of  mine  who  ha? 
had  charge  of  a  garden  where  Peas,  salads,  i:c., 
always  failed  when  even  an  ordinary  drought  pre- 
vailed, tells  me  that  he  has  never  failed  since 
adopting  this  plan,  and  he  considers  that  trenching 
is  labour  well  spent.  I  would  not  advise  all  kinds 
of  soils  to  be  treated  in  this  manner,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  is  not  sulScient  depth  of  soil  good 
enough  to  allow  of  the  bottom  spit  being  brought 
bodily  up  to  the  surface,  for  if  at  all  gravelly,  or 
composed  of  hard  clay-like  lumps,  it  must  be 
enriched  and  broken  up  well  below,  and  only 
brought  to  the  surface  by  degrees.  In  these  cases 
we  take  out  one  spit  and  the  loose  matter,  and  then, 
putting  a  coating  of  manure  into  the  trench,  we 
begin  at  one  end  and  fork  the  soil  over,  mixing  the 
manure  with  it.  Then  put  some  good  rotten  manure 
over  it,  and  dig  over  the  top  spit  of  the  next  trench, 
finishing  off  with  the  fine  loose  soil,  and  leave  it 
to  settle  down  as  long  as  possible  before  cropping. 
Mulching  is  a  great  help  both  in  warding  off 
the  drought  and  retaining  the  moisture  in  the  soil, 
and  in  light,  stony  ground  such  as  prevails  in  the 
south  of  England,  it  i.s  absolutely  indispensable  for 
many  crops.  Mulching  may  be  done  with  various 
substances,  but  in  the  kitchen  and  fruit  garden 
nothing  answers  so  well  as  farmyard  manure,  as  it 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  feeding  the  roots,  while 


the  litter  effectually  breaks  the  sun's  rays,  checks 
evaporation,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  can  be 
dug  in.  Almost  any  substance,  whether  manurial 
or  not,  may  be  utilised  in  exceptionally  dry  seasons, 
and  many  people  put  a  layer  of  stones  over  the 
roots  of  Roses,  fruit  trees,  &c.,  to  keep  the  moisture 
in  the  soil.  In  the  flower  garden.  Cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse.  Moss,  and  other  non-manurial  things  are 
largely  used,  and  are  all  more  or  less  valuable  in 
conjunction  with 

Copious  iheioation. — Never  in  my  experience 
of  gardening  was  the  value  of  water  more  fully 
illustrated  than  towards  the  end  of  last  summer, 
when  all  the  rain-water  tanks  having  been  dry  for 
weeks,  and  the  only  water  within  miles  being  that 
obtainable  from  the  water  companies'  mains  at  so 
much  per  thousand  gallons,  we  were  warned  that 
this  supply  could  only  be  had  at  certain  hours  and 
in  limited  quantity,  so  that,  except  for  valuable 
plants  or  crops,  it  became  a  question  whether 
some  crops  would  pay  for  watering  under  the 
circumstances.  To  obviate  this,  a  good  deal  might 
be  done  in  the  way  of  storing.  In  underground 
tanks  or  reservoirs,  rain  water,  which  is  now 
allowed  to  run  to  waste,  as  the  supply  from 
cisterns  or  tanks  is  rarely  sufficient  to  last 
during  a  dry  season.  Now  is  the  time  to  set 
about  getting  reservoirs,  in  order  to  get  them 
filled  before  another  drought  conies  round.  Even 
with  all  the  aids  of  deep  cultivation,  one  must 
water  newly-planted  trees,  shrubs  or  plants  until 
they  get  well  rooted,  ami  salads  can  hardly  be 
had  if  the  soil  is  dry.  Let  all,  therefore,  who  value 
their  gardens  take  immediate  action,  not  only  to 
trench  the  kitchen  garden  quarters  thoroughly  once 
in  three  or  four  years,  but  to  provide  tanks  for  catch- 
ing every  drop  of  rain  water  that  falls  from  sheds, 
outVjuildings,  See.  Deep  cultivation  is  equally  useful 
in  very  wet,  as  in  very  dry,  seasons,  as  it  provides 
a  ready  exit  for  siiperfluous  moisture,  and  store 
tanks,  if  not  wanted  this  year,  will  keep  better  full 
than  empty,  and  will  soon  repay  their  cost  when 
necessity  comes  for  using  them. 

GospoH.  .JA3IE3  Groom. 


A   NOXIOUS   WEED:    A  WORD   OF 
WARNING. 

The  lato  Miss  Hope  in  her  hook  on  "  Gardens 
and  Woodlands  "  speaks  of  Gout-weed  (xEgopo- 
diura  Podagraria)  as  being  a  fearful  jJest  in 
gardens,  and  in  a  note  adds,  "let  not  a  variega- 
tion hobby  induce  anyone  to  admit  the  varie- 
gated form  into  a  border.''  This  amongst  many 
good  practical  suggestions  found  in  the  above 
work  I  very  emphatically  endorse,  and,  I  may 
add,  be  careful  above  all  to  keep  this  weed  out 
of  the  rock  garden.  For  years  past  it  has  jiroved 
a  plague  and  a  pest  in  various  portions  of  the 
rockeries  here,  and  it  has  also  spread  amongst 
bulbs.  I  am  now  engaged  in  the  attempt  to 
extirpate  it  from  a  rocky  declivity  traversed  by  a 
waterfall.  Shrub.';  have  to  l)e  removed,  rocks 
lifted  under  which  it  has  penetrated,  and  hardy 
]>lants  of  all  kinds  cleared  from  the  ground. 
There  seems  no  more  eft'ectual  way  of  freeing 
the  place  of  such  an  intolerable  nuisance  than 
to  remove  the  top  spit  of  soil  altogether,  fork 
up  the  subsoil,  and  replace  with  fresh  soil ;  and 
this  I  am  doing,  at  a  great  sacritice  of  shrubs, 
plants,  bulbs,  and  labour.  I  may  reiterate 
the  warning  and  say,  where  it  occurs  do  not  let 
consideration  for  bulbs  ur  choice  plants,  amongst 
which  this  weed  has  spread,  deter  you  from  at 
once  attacking  and  rooting  it  out;  left  for  a  few 
seasons  it  spreails  with  alarming  rapidity,  and 
involves  treble  the  amount  of  labour  than  would 
have  been  incurred  if  promptly  destroyed.  It 
is  a  weed  not  commonly  found  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  garden,  or  in  any  place  frequented 
by  stock  or  rabbits ;  it  is  eaten  greedily  by  the 
latter.  It  more  generally  occurs  in  waste  ground 
near  villages,  about  old  religious  houses,  and  in 
all  probability  was  introduced  by  the  monks.    It 
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had  a  reputation  in  old  pharmacy,  and  is  an 
illustration  of  the  inconvenience  and  annoyance 
that  may  be  caused  by  the  introduction  of  a 
weed  into  our  gardens,  and  in  a  small  way  may 
help  us  to  understand  the  trouble  and  loss  in- 
flicted on  gardeners  and  farmers  in  Australia 
by  the  spread  of  our  weeds  over  their  half  re- 
claimed and  fertile  land.  W.  Ingram. 
Belcoir. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDRING. 

THREE   HANDSOME   OAKS. 

The  attention  of  planters  should  be  directed  to 
some  of  the  newer  kinds  of  Oaks  that  are  show- 
ing every  promise  of  becoming  trees  of  the 
future,  and  which,  from  their  handsome  and 
distinct  growth,  are  worthy  of  association  with 
the  finest  hardy  trees  in  parks  and  gardens. 
For  some  reason  Oaks  are  not  popular  ivith  tree 
planters,  the  general  impression  being  that 
they  are  all  of  slow  growth,  and  that  genera- 
tions must  elapse  before  they  make  large  trees. 
But  while  this  is  true  with  regard  to  several  of 
the  Oaks,  it  is  not  so  with  all,  some,  particularly 
the  North  American  species,  being  as  rapid  in 
growth  as  the  generality  of  trees.  The  three 
species,  of  which  illustrations  of  leaves  are 
herewith  given,  are  very  little  known  in  this 
country,  though  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
them  to  be  of  exceptional  value  as  ornamental 
trees.  They  have  not,  it  must  be  admitted, 
been  planted  long  enough  to  enable  one  to 
apeak  decisively  upon  their  merits  when  fully 
grown,  but  in  a  young  state  they  are 
extremely  handsome,  and  two,  at  least,  Q.  Mir- 
becki  and  Q.  conferta  are  unquestionably 
perfectly  hardy  in  England,  and  the  Japanese 
species,  Q.  dentata,  may  yet  prove  to  be  suit- 
able for  our  climate  when  once  it  has  got  beyond 
its  nursery  stage  of  growth. 

The  Daimyo  Oak,  as  Quercus  dentata  is  called, 
bears  the  largest  foliage  of  any  Oak  yet  introduced, 


Leaf  of  the  Daimyo  Oak  (Quercus  dentata),  quarter 
natural  size. 
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measured  being  fully  1 0  inches 
broad.     The  form  of  the  leaf  is 


shown  in  the  subjoined  outline  drawing.  It  is  a 
native  of  Japan,  where  it  is  generally  seen  as  a 
small  tree  some  15  feet  or  20  feet  high.  It  grows 
on  the  mountains,  and  therefore  it  should  be  much 
hardier  than  many  other  Japanese  trees  which 
withstand  our  climate.  But  this  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  case,  as  the  young  shoots  of  small  specimens 
are  liable  to  be  killed  in  a  severe  winter  in  the  cli- 
mate of  London.  I  have  noticed  that  in  several 
gardens  and  nurseries  where  young  trees  of  it  are 
growing  the  shoots  almost  invariably  show  signs  of 
having  been  injured  by  frost  at  some  period ;  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  trees  and  plants,  it  may  yet 
be  found  to  be  quite  hardy.  Its  immense  leaves  are 
so  handsome,  that  even  in  a  small  state  it  is  an 
ornament  to  any  garden.  Further  south  the  tree, 
even  when  small,  would  perhaps  be  unaffected  by 
severe  cold.  This  Oak  is  to  be  found  in  the  principal 
tree  nurseries,  and  is  a  particular  feature  in  Messrs. 
Lee's  arboretum  at  Isleworth,  where  it  grows  with 
remarkable  vigour,  developing  the  largest  leaves  I 
have  yet  seen.  It  is  known  generally  in  nurseries 
under  the  name  of  Quercus  Daimyo.  Mr.  Nicholson, 
of  Kew,  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  Chinese  Oak,  Q. 
obovata,  is  identical  with  Q.  dentata,  in  which  case 
the  tree  would  appear  to  have  a  wide  range.  Its 
leaves  afford  the  food  of  a  Chinese  silkworm,  so  that 
it  is  of  economic  value. 

The  Algerian  Oak  (Quercus  Mirbecki),  like  Q. 
dentata,  has  not  been  in  cultivation  in  this  country 
long  enough  for  any  trees  to  attain  a  large  size,  but 
the  several  young  specimens  that  have  been  planted 
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in  various  parts  of  the  countiy  prove  that  it  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  a  rapid  and  vigorous  grower,  and  very 
ornamental.  I  saw  a  tree  last  autumn  in  the  arbore- 
tum at  Syon  House  which  struck  me  with  the  beauty 
of  its  foliage  and  sturdy  and  dense  growth.  Judging 
from  what  Mr.  Woodbridge  told  me  as  to  the  date 
of  planting  this  tree,  1  gather  that  its  rate  of 
growth  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  most  other  Oaks, 
and  as  it  is  in  good  soil  and  in  an  open  yet  sheltered 
spot,  it  will  soon  make  a  fine  tree.  In  Algeria  and 
South-west  Europe  this  Oak  is  one  of  the  largest 
timber  trees.  The  outline  drawing  here  given  of  it 
was  prepared  from  a  leaf  9  inches  in  length.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  two  forms  of  this  Oak  in  nur- 
series, one  having  green  leaf-stalks,  the  other  red, 
but  I  have  only  seen  that  with  green  leaf-stalks, 
which  must  be  the  commonest.  In  the  garden  of 
the  Villa  Taverna,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Como,  the 
Algerian  Oak  grows  to  great  perfection,  and  some 
of  the  finest  specimens  known  in  cultivation  are 
there  found.  It  is  there  quite  an  evergreen,  and  in- 
deed in  England  its  leaves  remain  green  nearly  all 
the  winter,  though  they  begin  to  look  shabby  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  In  some  nurseries  it  is  cata- 
logued as  Quercus  Zan. 

The  Hungarian  Oak  (Q.  conferta),  known  also 
as  Q.  pannonica,  is  remarkable  for  its  rapid  growth, 
which  is  one  of  its  cliief  merits,  though  in  beauty  of 
foliage  also  it  will  compare  favourably  with  any  other 


European  Oak.  It  makes  a  densely  branched  round- 
headed  tree,  and  is  not  unlike  the  Algerian  Oak  in 
this  respect.  Its  hardiness  is  beyond  doubt,  and 
fine  specimens  of  it  may  be  seen  as  far  north  as 
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Edinburgh,  where  it  has  been  planted  for  years  in 
the  Botanic  Gardens.  The  deeply-lobed  leaves  are 
deep  green  in  summer,  and  die  off  in  autumn  of 
a  rich  yellow-brown  tint.  It  is  a  valuable  timber 
tree  in  its  native  forests,  the  wood  being  very 
durable. 


THE  ACACIA  OR  LOCUST  TREE. 

(EOBINIA.) 

Few  tree  lovers  will,  I  think,  agree  with  "A.  D.," 
in  The  Garden,  Jan.  7  (p.  3),  respecting  this  fine 
old  ornamental  tree.  He  complains  of  the  gaunt 
and  ragged  aspect  of  old  trees  unless  they  are  occa- 
sionally beheaded  and  induced  to  break  afresh. 
Such  may  be  the  opinion  of  "  A.  D.,"  but  it  is  con- 
trary to  that  generally  entertained.  Gilpin,  whose 
opinion  upon  the  ornamental  aspects  of  trees  is  con- 
sidered authoritative,  speaks  of  the  Acacia  as  a 
most  elegant  tree  and  often  very  beautiful,  and 
artists  look  upon  it  in  the  same  light,  and  especially 
when  it  assumes  that  gaunt  and  ragged  appearance 
in  old  age.  A  venerable  old  Acacia  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  trees  I  know.  Its  deeply  seamed, 
rugged  bark,  oddly  twisted  branches,  and  scant  foli- 
age combine  to  make  it  a  striking  object,  particu- 
larly if  associated,  by  way  of  contrast,  with  vigorous 
young  deciduous  trees  or  prim  Conifers.  In  many  of 
the  old  gardens  I  have  visited  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  old  Acacias  have  impressed  me  with  their 
picturesque  beauty,  and  stamped  the  whole  character 
of  the  gardens  from  recollections  of  these  trees  alone. 
Beheading  large  Acacias,  as  "A.D."  suggests,  simply 
renders  them  hideous,  and  worse  than  pollard 
Willows  or  Elms,  though  this  form  of  tree,  no  doubt, 
is  admired  by  those  who  can  call  the  mop-headed 
Robinia  Besjoniana  beautiful.  This  particular  va- 
riety is  pecuharlyadapted  as  a  smallstreettree, being 
dense  in  growth  and  of  a  luxuriant  green,  but  a  row 
of  them,  if  the  trees  have  been  hard  pruned,  reminds 
one  of  a  line  of  huge  inverted  mops.  The  common 
Acacia  in  a  young  state  is  extremely  elegant.  I  do 
not  mean  the  young  trees  grafted  man  high,  as  one 
sees  in  a  nursery,  but  genuine  seedling  trees  which 
are  feathered  to  the  ground.  Last  summer  I  saw  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Weybridge  a  public  road 
fringed  on  either  side  with  seedling  Acacias,  and  I 
thought  at  the  time  I  had  never  seen  so  beautiful  an 
avenue.  It  was  like  walking  through  a  grove  of 
Ferns,  the  seedlings  being  of  all  sizes,  from  a  few 
inches  to  20  feet  high.  The  soil  was  sandy,  yet  not 
too  dry,  and  was,  therefore,  just  favourable  for  the 
Acacia. 

A  great  many  Acacias  'are  sold  every  year,  and, 
presuming  that  they  are  all  planted,  the  decline  of 
the  Acacia  as  an  ornamental  tree  is  not  imminent, 
and  seeing  there  are  now  upwards  of  thirty  named 
varieties  to  select  from,  surely  the  tastes  of  everyone 
can  be  accommodated.  Ahalf-dozen  of  the  best  would 
Include  those  named  angustifolia,  one  of  the  most 
graceful  of  all  trees,  having  small  leaflets  of  pale 
green  ;  Bessoniana,  best  adapted  for  street  planting, 
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though,  on  account  of  its  distinct  growth,  it  is  de- 
sirable in  limited  numbers  in  parks  and  gardens  ; 
fastigiata  (also  called  stricta  and  pyramid  alls),  in 
growth  like  the  Lombardy  Poplar  or  Cypress  Oak 
(inermis),  with  broad  foliage,  of  a  deep  green,  the 
growth  being  dense  and  spineless ;  aurea,  with 
golden  foliage ;  and  Decaisneana,  the  finest  of  all 
as  regards  its  flowers,  which  are  pale  pink,  and 
produced  in  dense  racemes.  All  these  are  more  or 
less  easily  obtained  from  nurseries,  and  he  would 
be  difficult  to  please  indeed  who  did  not  consider 
them  all  beautiful. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  Acacia  as  a  profitable  tree' 
I  think  that  is  aside  from  the  present  question- 
There  is  no  doubt  that  years  ago  it  was  a  much 
overrated  tree,  and  was  planted  largely  everywhere 
for  the  value  of  its  timber,  which  now  is  found  to 
be  of  little  use.  The  celebrated  Cobbett,  who  called 
it  "the  tree  of  trees,"  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  the 
large  number  of  Acacias  one  sees  in  all  parts  in 
crowded  plantations,  but  though  it  is  valueless  as  a 
timber  tree,  its  merits  from  an  ornamental  stand- 
point are  worthy  of  being  upheld. 

W.  GOLDBING. 


Time  for  pruning  Limes. — As  regards  the 
proper  season  for  pruning  Lime  trees,  "  W.  C,"  The 
Garden  January  7  (p.  3),  appears  to  me  to  answer 
his  own  question.  He  says  that  the  branches  of 
his  January  pruned  trees  died  back  to  the  trunk, 
while  those  pruned  in  August  remained  healthy.  It 
is  evident  that  the  shoots  cut  in  January  suffered 
from  some  cause,  probably  from  severe  frosts  acting 
on  the  newly-cut  surfaces.  It  is  not  the  usual 
practice  to  prune  deciduous  trees  in  August,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  consider  that  midsummer  is  the 
most  suitable  season  for  the  operation,  for  if  done 
at  that  season  the  trees  are  then  in  tolerably  active 
growth,  and  the  wounds  become  healed  over  before 
winter  sets  in.  The  usual  custom  is  to  prune 
deciduous  trees  after  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  but  this 
is  mere  rule-of -thumb  practice,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  it  is  best  to  prune  trees  when  lea  fless.  The 
pruning  of  trees  and  shrubs,  as  I  have  recently  had 
occasion  to  state,  seems  to  be  little  understood, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  principle  upon  which  the 
general  practice  of  pruning  is  based.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  if  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  were 
pruned  soon  after  midsummer  while  in  active 
growth  we  should  not  see  so  many  fine  trees  with 
their  trunks  disfigured  by  scars  and  holes,  often 
eating  into  the  heart  of  the  trunk.  Provided  that 
"W.  C.'s"  Limes  are  in  good  health,  his  case  clearly 
illustrates  the  results  of  summer  and  winter  prun- 
ing. The  pruning  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
is  such  an  important  subject,  that  it  cannot  be  too 
much  discussed,  and  I  should  like  to  have  the 
opinions  of  others  upon  it. — W.  Goldeing. 

Poplar  Parasol  de  St.  Julien. — In  answer 
to  W.  Goldring,  who  inquires  as  to  the  history  of 
this  Poplar  in  The  Garden,  January  7  (p.  2), 
I  should  say  that  its  history  resembles  that  of  many 
other  varieties  in  demand  by  the  planter.  I  will 
give  its  history  in  a  few  words.  In  the  spring  of 
1865,  one  of  the  foremen  of  the  establishment  of 
Baltet  freres  observed  a  slender,  many-branched, 
reflexed  Poplar  growing  on  the  bank  of  a  canal  at 
St.  Julien,  near  Troyes.  He  then  procured  branches 
presenting  in  the  most  marked  degree  the  character 
that  it  was  desired  to  reproduce,  and  crown-grafted 
them.  After  having  proved  and  studied  the  new 
form  during  two  years,  MM.  Baltet  freres  sent  it 
out  under  the  name  of  Poplar  Parasol  de  St.  Julien. 
It  immediately  became  widely  spread  owing  to  its 
highly  ornamental  qualities.  It  is  far  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  old  weeping  Poplar,  and  it  is  also 
hardy.  It  is  probable  (but  one  cannot  affirm  posi- 
tively anything  in  such  a  case)  that  the  Poplar 
Parasol  de  St.  Julien  is  only  a  form  of  Populus 
tremula  (the  Aspen),  a  form  comparatively  recent 
and  of  a  more  showy  aspect  than  that  possessed  by 
the  old  variety.  I  may  add  that  it  does  best  when 
grafted  on  Populus  allia  (the  white  Poplar  of  Hol- 
land), and  that  it  does  not  succeed  on  the  Swiss 
Poplar.— Feed.  Oayeux. 

Daphne  Mezereum. — It  is  with  great  pleasure 
I  read  the  note  of  "  W.  G."  on  the  Mezereon  at  page  2 


of  The  Garden  (Januai-y  7).  Being  situated  close  to 
the  Austrian  Alps,  I  sometimes  make  excursions  in 
search  of  wild  plants.  Amongst  others  I  found 
Daphne  Mezereum  and  the  evergreen  Daphne  laureola 
in  rather  shady  woods ;  whilst  the  beautiful  Daphne 
Cneorum  grows  in  open  places  and  nestles  among  rocks 
and  short  Grass. — Louis  Kropatsch,  Laxenhnrg. 

The  ITepaul  Barberry  (Berberis  nepalensis). — 
In  mild  localities  on  the  south  coast  this  noble 
evergreen  shrub  may  be  grown  to  perfection  in  the 
open  air,  provided  it  is  sheltered  from  rough 
winds,  but  it  is  uncertain  about  London  and  north- 
wards, except  against  warm  walls.  There  used  to 
be  against  one  of  the  old  walls  at  Kew  a  fine  speci- 
men of  it  which  every  year  produced  a  profusion  of 
golden  flower  clusters,  but  it  succumbed  to  a  very 
severe  winter.  This  fine  Barberry  is  in  flower  now 
in  the  temperate  plant  house  at  Kew,  and,  being  one 
of  the  very  few  plants  in  flower,  is  conspicuous.  Its 
enormous  leaves,  with  prickly-edged  leaflets  of  pale 
green,  and  its  wide-spreading  flower  clusters  of  rich 
yellow  make  it  a  noble  plant.  It  is  about  10  feet 
high.— W.  G. 

Junipetus  rigida. — Among  medium-growing 
Conifers  suitable  for  single  specimens  on  small 
lawns  or  similar  spots,  this  Japanese  species  of 
Juniper  should  find  a  place,  as  it  is  pleasing  in  out- 
line, very  distinct  from  any  of  the  other  forms,  and 
is  quite  hardy.  When  in  a  suitable  position  it 
forms  a  broad  pyramidal  specimen,  but  one  that 
is  totally  devoid  of  any  stiffness  or  formality,  for 
the  branches  vary  a  good  deal  in  length,  and  thus, 
as  it  were,  break  up  the  outline  of  the  plant.  The 
principal  branches  are  rather  upright  in  growth, 
but  the  whole  of  the  branchlets  and  young  shoots 
are  strictly  pendulous,  thus  imparting  a  very  grace- 
ful character  to  the  specimen.  The  specific  name 
of  rigida  is  derived  from  the  stiff,  sharply-pointed 
leaves,  which  need  almost  as  careful  handling  as  a 
Furze  bush.  In  winter  this  Conifer  becomes  slightly 
browned,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  many  others, 
while  the  young  foliage  during  the  growing  season 
is  of  a  pale  green  hue,  which  becomes  darker  with 
age.     It  stands  pruning  well. — H.  P. 

The  hardiest  Laurel. — Most  of  us  know  that 
the  Colchio  Laurel  is  hardier  than  the  common  kind, 
but  that  it  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  Laurels,  as  one 
would  infer  from  the  note  of  "W.  I."  in  The 
Garden  on  January  7  (page  4),  is  questionable. 
There  are  at  least  two  other  varieties  that  will 
dispute  with  the  Colchic  variety  the  right  of  being 
called  the  hardiest  Laurel.  These  are  the  Caucasian 
(caucasica)  and  the  round-leaved  (rotundifolia), 
both  of  which,  I  consider,  are  hardier  than  colchioa. 
It  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  Cau- 
casian is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  Laurels,  since,  even 
in  Scotland,  it  has  withstood,  uninjured,  the 
severest  winters  for  the  past  dozen  years.  From 
what  "W.  I."  says  I  imagine  that  he  possesses  not 
colchica,  but  the  true  caucasica.  He  says  that 
the  Laurel  he  calls  colchica  has  more  erect  growth 
and  narrower  leaves  than  the  common  kind,  and 
this  is  a  character  peculiar  to  the  Caucasian  variety, 
while  the  Colchic  always  has  a  spreading,  not 
erect,  habit  of  growth.  The  leaves,  moreover, 
are  distinct  in  form,  being  broadest  in  the 
middle  and  of  rich  deep  green.  If  "  W.  I." 
really  has  caucasica  instead  of  colchica,  he  does 
possess  the  hardiest  Laurel,  and  not  only  the 
hardiest,  but  one  of  the  handsomest  in  other  re- 
spects. It  has  a  bold  and  vigorous  growth,  and 
quickly  forms  a  dense  mass.  This  is  not  an  unim- 
portant question,  for  as  most  planters  wish  to  buy 
the  hardiest  Laurel,  they  may  be  easily  misled  by 
ordering  the  Colchio  instead  of  the  Caucasian.  The 
round-leaved  variety  (rotundifolia)  is  perhaps,  of 
all  others,  the  most  popular  among  nurserymen, 
some  of  whom  look  upon  it  as  the  best  of  all,  and 
second  to  none  in  point  of  hardiness.  It  has  fulfilled 
aU  that  was  predicted  concerning  it  when  it  was 
first  known  in  this  country  about  seventeen  years 
ago.  It  was  first  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  January  10,  l.'iTO,  by  Mr.  W. 
Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  and  though  only  a  second- 
class  certificate  was  awarded,  it  has  since  proved  to 
be  worthy  of  the  highest  certificate  of  merit  that 
could  be  bestowed  upon  it.    This  is  an  instance  of 


the  unwise  plan  of  exhibiting  a  specimen  before  it 
is  fully  developed.  As  I  am  now  studying  the  nu- 
merous forms  of  the  common  Laurel,  I  should  he 
glad  if  "W.  I."  will  send  me  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  sort  he  has  under  the  name  of  colchica.— 
W.  Goldeing,  Gloucester  lioad.  Ken: 


Ferns. 

W.    H.   GOWER. 

SELECT  DAVALLIAS. 
The  Squieeel's-foot  Fben  (Davallia  bullata).— 
This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  species  of  this 
well-known  and  deservedly  popular  genus.  Not- 
withstanding that  being  deciduous,  it  loses  its 
fronds  in  winter,  as  a  basket  plant  in  summer  it 
has  few  equals,  the  bright  chestnut-red  of  the 
rhizomes  affording  such  a  decided  contrast  to  its 
bright  shining  green  fronds.  Some  fine  examples 
of  this  species  treated  as  basket  plants  were  spe- 
cially notable  during  the  past  summer  in  Baron 
Schroeder's  garden  at  Egham,  and  this  wmter  1 
recently  noted  a  fine  specimen  in  Mr.  Partington  s 
garden  at  Cheshunt  growing  upon  a  portion  of 
a  stout  Tree  Fern  stem,  and  hanging  in  all  its 
natural  freedom  and  grace;  its  foliage  had  not 
fallen,  but  was  yet  beautiful  in  its  decay,  exhibiting 
all  the  golden  tints  of  a  glorious  sunset.  The  fronds 
of  this  species  are  from  6  inches  to  10  incheshigh, 
and  spring  from  a  long  creeping  rhizome,  which  is 
densely  clothed  with  bright  chestnut-red  scale.=. 
It  is  a  native  of  India,  growing  in  mountain  dis- 
tricts as  high  as  4000  feet  elevation. 

D.  DISSBCTA  is  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding;  it 
differs,  however,  in  having  its  long  creeping  rhi- 
zomes clothed  with  long  reddish  brown  scales,  and 
in  its  fronds  not  being  deciduous;  it  produces 
longer  fronds  than  D.  bullata,  and  they  are  not  so 
broadly  deltoid  in  outline;  the  colour  is  light  green. 
It  is  a  superb  plant  for  a  hanging  basket,  and  some 
very  fine  examples  of  this  species  are  to  be  seen  m 
Baron  Schrceder's  garden  as  well  as  in  the  Kew 
collection.  It  comes  from  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  requires  stove  heat. 

D.  decora.— This  is  by  some  made  a  variety  of 
dissecta,  but  under  cultivation  it  appears  to  be  a 
very  distinct  plant.  The  rhizome  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  dissecta,  but  the  fronds  are  broader,  more 
erect,  and  decidedly  deltoid  in  outline;  they  are 
from  a  foot  to  18  inches  high,  and  from  10  inches 
to  a  foot  broad  at  the  base.  This  forms  a  fine  exhi- 
bition plant  when  grown  in  pots.  I  recently  noted 
nice  examples  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery  at  HoUoway. 

D.  PALLIDA,  perhaps  better  known  in  gardens 
under  Dr.  Masters'  name  of  D.  Mooreana,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  Ferns  in  cultivation.  1  have 
seen  it  grown  as  a  basket  plant,  but  I  think  it  dis- 
plays its  beauty  to  greater  advantage  when  grown 
in  a  pot.  One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  species 
which  has  come  under  my  notice  was  growing  in 
the  stove  at  Park  Hill,  Streatham,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  H.  Tate.  The  plant  in  question  is  upwards  ot 
8  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  fronds  are  perfectly  sym- 
metrical. The  colour  is  a  peculiar  pale  green,  which 
has  a  very  pleasing  effect  when  associated  with 
deeper  tints  of  green.  No  fernery  should  lack  this 
majestic  and  handsome  species.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  island  of  Aneitum,  and  requires  stove  heat. 

D.  TEICHOMANOIDES.— This  species  belongs,  per- 
haps, more  correctly  to  the  genus  Leucostegia.  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  is  in  cultivation,  hut  being  a 
native  of  the  Fiji  group— islands  which  have  re- 
cently contributed  so  many  handsome  plants  to  our 
stoves— I  notice  it  here  as  being  one  of  the  most  de- 
sirable plants  yet  to  come.  From  specimens  of  this 
plant  sent  me  by  a  friend,  the  fronds  appear  to  be 
almost  as  finely  divided  as  those  of  Trichomanes 
trichoideum,  and  the  colour  is  a  bright  sea-green. 
Plant  collectors  in  these  islands  should  search  for 
this  lovely  Fern,  and  enrich  our  collections  at  home 
with  it. 

D.  FCRNICULACEA  is  another  extremely  beautiful 
species,  which  I  have  received  from  the  mountains 
of  Naviti  Leva,  one  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  which,  if 
not  already  in  the  country,  will  be  very  shortly.     It 
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is  a  distinct  and  beautiful  plant,  the  delicacy  of  its 
fronds  being  sure  to  elicit  admiration. 

These  two  species  alone  are  ample  proof  that 
plants  in  abundance  still  exist  in  their  native  wilds 
superior  to  many  of  those  we  cherish  as  the  finest 
of  their  kinds. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds  Fund.— We 

learn  that  the  Mansion  House  committee  have  placed 
±^5000  at  the  disposal  of  the  Public  Gardens  Associa- 
tion, to  be  spent  exclusively  in  the  employment  of 
labour  and  supervision  in  connection  with  the  new 
pleasure  ground  of  l-l  acres  at  Camberwell  and  the 
conversion  of  a  part  of  the  Tower  Garden  into  an  open 
space  for  the  public. 

Begonia  manicata. — This  Begonia  is  often 
met  with  in  gardens,  but,  as  a  rule,  in  bad  con- 
dition, yet  when  seen  in  rude  health  it  is  invaluable 
as  a  decorative  plant  at  this  season  of  the  year.  A 
beautifully-flowered  and  well-grown  specimen  is  at 
present  in  one  of  the  houses  at  Barvins  Park,  the 
residence  of  Jlr.  J.  R.  Wood. 

Bouvardia  President  Cleveland  has  a  great 
future,  as  it  is  now  largely  grown.  The  colour  of 
the  flowers  is  brilliant  scarlet,  eclipsed  even  by  that 
of  Hogarth  and  elegans.  There  are  some  small 
plants  now  flowering  at  Messrs.  Hooper's  nursery 
at  Twickenham.  At  the  same  place  were  also  two 
new  double  kinds,  viz.,  Triomphe  de  Nancy,  salmon- 
red,  and  Sang  Lorrain,  scarlet,  which  will  ap- 
parently turn  out  something  good. 

Chrysanthemum  Qolden  Gem. — Those  who 
have  not  yet  obtained  this  variety  should  do  so,  as 
it  will  be  found  invaluable  for  the  greenhouse.  It 
has  a  robust  dwarf  habit  and  retains  its  foliage 
well.  —  H.  ViCKEEY,  Huntsmoor  Parli  Gardens, 
Hvclis. 

*,*  This  late  variety  was  well  exhibited  at  the 
January  show  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society ;  its  yellow  colour  is  bright  and  telling. 
As  a  late  kind  it  holds  a  foremost  place. 

Carbonell  collection  of  Ferns. —  The  repre- 
sentative collection  of  British  Ferns  bequeathed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Carbonell,  of  Usk,  to  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, Kew,  as  notifled  in  The  Gaedbn  last  week 
(p.  :'i7),  will  be  mainly  planted  on  the  mound,  of 
which  the  old  rockery  formed  part.  The  site  is 
being  rapidly  prepared,  so  that  lovers  of  Ferns  will 
find  this  an  interesting  spot  next  summer.  As 
the  specimens  are  nearly  all  of  large  size,  an 
immediate  effect  will  be  the  result. 

Winter-flo-weringr  Carnations  have  been 
excellent  ibis  season  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Hooper  and  Co.,  Twickenham,  and  there  are  a  few 
kinds  now  in  bloom.  The  varieties  that  we  noticed 
as  worth  cultivating  are  the  old  scarlet  Alegatiere  ; 
Mme.  Carle,  pure  white ;  J.  P.  Nugue,  orange- 
scarlet  ;  Irma,  rose-pink ;  and  Dr.  Raymond,  like 
the  old  Clove,  very  dwarf,  sweetly-scented,  and  rich 
maroon-crimson.  The  plants  are  propagated  from 
side  slips  in  February,  and  a  late  batch  is  reserved 
for  flowering  in  April. 

Orinum  latifoliiun.  — This  beautiful  Indian 
Crinum  is  in  flower  now  in  the  stove  at  Kew,  and 
bears  from  ten  to  twenty  blooms  in  an  umbel.  The 
specimen  at  Kew  is  carrying  one  fully  developed 
scape,  and  another  that  will  be  in  perfection  in  a 
few  days.  The  flowers,  something  like  those  of  the 
Madonna  Lily,  are  clear  white,  save  a  delicate  tinge 
of  red  on  the  sides  of  the  segments,  and  sweetly 
scented.  It  bears  abundant  foliage,  and  is  most 
chaste  and  beautiful.  As  a  Crinum  for  giving 
beauty  to  the  stove  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  has 
great  claims  upon  the  gardener. 

A  beautiful  Saxifrage  is  S.  Burseriana  major, 
a  variety  of  one  of  the  sweetest  of  all  spring  flowers. 
There  are  a  few  plants  of  it  now  a  mass  of  bloom  in 
the  new  alpinehouseat  Kew,and  thisis  amost  useful 
way  to  cultivate  it,  as  the  flowers  are  unharmed  by 
dirt,  winds,  or  heavy  rains,  which  frequently  spoil 
them  when  exposed.  By  growing  them  also  in  pots, 
the  flowers  appear  early,  frequently  before  the  year 


has  scarcely  turned.  These  and  the  tufted  leafage 
are  both  larger  than  in  the  type,  but  we  can  afford 
both,  as  there  are  few  tufted  Saxifrages  that  have 
such  an  inviting  appearance  in  the  rockery.  Even 
out  of  doors  it  is  the  earliest  to  herald  in  the  spring, 
and  though  of  delicate  beauty  the  plant  is  perfectly 
hardy,  loving  a  light  soil  and  a  warm  nook,  where 
it  will  show  well  at  the  flowering  season.  If  those 
who  care  for  Saxifrages  have  not  S.  Burseriana,  then 
they  are  without  a  treasure  of  no  small  value. 

Dombeya  Kastersi. — This  is  a  very  beautiful 
flowering  stove  shrub,  introduced  twenty  years  ago 
from  Tropical  Africa.  In  growth  it  reminds  one  of 
the  common  Sparmannia  africana,  as  it  has  similar 
large  heart-shaped  leaves,  about  9  inches  in  length. 
The  branches  are  few  and  slender,  and  shoot  up 
almost  erect.  The  flowers,  produced  in  dense  droop- 
ing clusters  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  stem,  are  about  the  size  of  a 
shilling,  with  white  petals  and  a  pale  pink  centre, 
and  are  very  fragrant.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  shrub 
is  now  in  flower  in  one  of  the  stoves  at  Kew,  and 
has  been  in  bloom  for  a  fortnight. — W.  G. 

Cypripedium  Fostermani. — This  exceedingly 
rare  kind  I  recently  noted  flowering  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Lodge  collection  at  Camberwell.  The  plant 
has  short,  plain  green  leaves,  which  much  resemble 
those  of  C.  Spicerianum ;  the  flowers,  however,  which 
are  totally  different,  are  bold  and  handsome.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  white.  Hushed  in  the  centre  with 
greenish  yellow,  and  stained  at  the  base  with  reddish 
purple,  streaked  and  blotched  with  the  same  colour  ; 
petals  broad,  suffused  reddish  purple,  with  a  yel- 
lowish green  border  ;  lip  short,  flaked  all  over  with 
purplish  crimson.  It  is  a  very  distinct  and  showy 
kind.— H. 

The  Tenby  Daffodil  (Narcissus  obvallaris)  is 

one  of  the  first  large-trumpeted  Daffodils  that  is 
brought  in  bloom  to  the  London  flower  markets, 
and  a  very  charming  flower  it  is,  so  exquisite  in  form 
and  so  rich  in  colour.  I  saw  this  week  a  bouquet 
of  it  that  pleased  me  much;  there  were  about  a 
dozen  flowers  of  it  placed  loosely  in  a  bowl  with 
the  coppery-tinged  foliage  of  the  common  Mahonia 
(Berberis  Aquifolium),  of  which  large  quantities 
have  come  into  the  market  since  Christmas.  The 
mixture  was  perfect,  and  as  the  stalks  of  the  Daffo- 
dils were  of  various  lengths,  the  bunch  did  not  look 
formal.  The  Tazetta  Narcissi,  particularly  the 
Paper-white,  are  plentiful  in  the  market,  but  do 
not  "  take  "  so  well  as  the  bold,  big  yellow-flowered 
varieties.— Q. 

Stanhopea  eburnea. — For  some  reason  the 
Stanhopeas  are  not  very  popular,  even  with  those 
who  make  a  speciality  of  Orchids.  Some  object  to 
the  overpowering  fragrance  of  their  flowers,  and  in 
some  species  this  is  certainly  an  objection,  but  on 
account  of  the  noble  character  of  the  flowers  of  all  the 
kinds  and  their  quaint  forms,  they  are  amongst  the 
finest  of  Orchids.  One  of  the  less  common  species, 
S.  eburnea,  is  now  in  flower  in  the  Kew  collection, 
and  its  flowers  possess  a  delightful  fragrance,  and 
not  too  strong.  The  flowers,  too,  are  very  showy, 
being  large  and  with  the  sepals  and  petals  of  ivory 
whiteness,  while  the  curious  shoe-shaped  lip  is 
white  and  adorned  with  parallel  lines  of  carmine- 
crimson  dots.  Suspended  in  baskets,  the  only  way 
that  Stanhopeas  can  be  successfully  grown,  they 
have,  from  their  dissimilarity  to  other  Orchids,  an 
interesting  appearance  when  in  bloom. 

Popularity  of  Christmas  Koses.  Never 
before  has  the  white  Christmas  Rose  been  so  plentiful 
or  in  such  demand  as  it  is  this  season.  It  is  to  be 
seen  in  all  the  leading  florists'  shops  in  London, 
and  is  made  up  into  all  manner  of  devices  with 
other  flowers  and  foliage,  but  is  chielly  used  for 
wreaths  and  crosses.  The  large  size  of  the  flowers, 
their  exquisite  form  and  pure  whiteness  are  sur- 
passed by  no  other  flower  at  this  season,  and  they 
last  as  long  as  Orchids.  They  fetch  a  high  price, 
too,  in  market.  On  Christmas  eve  in  Covent  Garden 
single  blooms  were  sold  for  twopence,  so  that  those 
who  hold  large  stocks  of  the  best  sort,  which  is 
angustifolius,  are  making  a  good  thing  of  them. 
The  altifolius,  or  maximus  variety,  which  has 
beautifully  formed    buds  of  a  delicate   pint,   sell 


briskly ;  excepting  in  perfume,  they  are  equal  to 
Rose-buds.  One  of  the  prettiest  arrangements  of 
the  white  Christmas  Rose  was  a  wreath  of  open 
blooms  and  buds  with  a  groundwork  of  bronzy 
Ivy  leaves.  The  largest  blooms  are  rather  too  big 
for  coat  bouquets,  but  for  ladies'  head  or  dress 
flowers  they  are  matchless.  This  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  growing  popularity  of  hardy  herba- 
ceous flowers. 

Lachenalias  in  baskets.- Lachenalias  are 
generally  grown  in  pots,  but  sometimes  we  find 
them  in  baskets,  and  for  this  method  of  culture 
they  are  of  great  use.  At  Wimbledon  House  there 
are  several  large  baskets  filled  with  the  old  L.  tri- 
color, suspended  in  one  of  the  houses,  and  the  leaf- 
growth  they  have  made  is  robust  and  glossy  green, 
forming  quite  an  ornamental  feature  in  itself.  This, 
however,  in  a  short  time  will  be  supplemented  by  a 
profuse  show  of  flower-spikes,  as  these  are  now 
appearing.  The  bulbs  are  planted  moderately 
thickly,  and  the  whole  of  the  baskets  are  enveloped 
in  leafage.  Those  who  have  hitherto  only  grown 
Lachenalias  in  pots  should  make  use  of  them  as- 
basket  plants,  as  although  this  is  an  old  way  of 
cultivating  them,  it  is  not  carried  out  so  much  as  it 
ought  to  be.  We  can  hardly  Imagine  few  prettier 
or  more  effective  features  in  a  greenhouse  in  the 
winter  than  a  basket,  or  several  of  them,  if  the 
structure  is  large,  occupied  with  Lachenalia  tricolor. 

Cypripedium  Lindleyanum. — This  species  is 
a  recent  introduction,  and  is  both  novel  and  rare. 
It  is  a  bold-growing  plant,  wiih  broad,  shining 
green  leaves,  narrowly  bordered  with  yellow.  The 
scape  is  some  4  feet  high  and  panicled,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  clothed  with  short 
brown  woolly  hairs,  the  dorsal  sepal  greenish 
yellow,  prominently  streaked  with  reddish  crimson. 
The  lip  is  narrow,  compressed  at  the  base,  pale 
greenish  yellow,  and  veined  with  crimson,  the 
border  broad  and  incurved,  being  heavily  freckled 
and  dotted  with  crimson.  It  appears  that  this 
plant  was  discovered  by  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,  but  has  only  recently 
been  introduced,  in  a  living  state,  by  Mr.  Sander, 
of  St.  Albans.  I  recently  noted  it  flowering  in  Mr. 
Measures'  collection  at  Camberwell ;  one,  a  large 
plant,  was  blooming  profusely  in  a  cool  house,  while 
the  other,  a  smaller  one,  was  in  a  somewhat  higher 
temperature. — W. 

Chrysanthemum  Governor  of  Guernsey. 
— I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  two  flowers 
of  my  new  Chrysanthemum,  Governor  of  Guernsey, 
which  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  one  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  two  seasons  ago.  The 
flowers,  as  you  will  see,  are  almost  gone,  owing  to 
the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  the  Aquarium,  where 
they  have  been  for  two  days.  —  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottcn- 
liam 

*,*  We  saw  this  new  variety  exhibited  at  the 
show,  and  considered  it  an  excellent  addition  to  the 
late  class.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  full, 
and  of  a  fine  clear  jellow  self  colour,  the  florets 
pointed  and  arranged  in  the  fashion  of  a  bloom  of 
Peter  the  Great  type.  It  has  also  a  hmg  season, 
as  it  was  in  condition  in  the  autumn.  Such 
novelties  as  these  are  worth  certificating. — Ed. 

The  Tangier  Irie,  Iris  (Xiphion)  tingitana. — 
I  send  you  an  Iris  which  has  been  in  flower  some 
time.  T'here  is  a  second  bud  which  will  open  if 
put  in  water.  The  first  flowers  opened  about  ten 
days  ago,  so  it  has  the  meiit  of  blooming  early. 
This  Iris  was  brought  to  me  from  North  Africa  and 
blooms  in  the  month  of  February.  The  plants  are 
in  quite  a  cold  house.  I  thought  it  might  be  inte- 
resting to  you.  I  have  it  out  of  doors  as  well,  but 
though  growing  strongly,  it  has  not  jet  shown 
flowers.  I  got  the  Iris  last  autumn. — Olive  Abdi- 
LAUN,  SI.  Aim's,  C/imtarf,  Cn.  Duhlin. 

*,'*  The  Tangier  Iris,  kindly  sent,  is  a  beautiful 
flower,  found  by  Dr  Hociker  and  Mr.  George  Maw  in 
North  Africa,  and  figured  in  the  Jiotaiiira/  Afaga- 
zinr  (plate  (1775).  It  has  a  flower  as  large  as  the 
German  Iris,  of  delicate,  soft  colouring,  the  upper 
segments  pale  lavender,  the  lower  richly  coloured 
with  a  yellow  central  band  ;  the  spreading  lip  pure 
white.     It  is  an  Iris  that  ought  to  become  com- 
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mocer  than  it  is,  as  it  blooms  early,  when  such 
choice  things  are  scarce.  The  growth  is  tall  and 
robust. — Ed. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific   Committee. 

Hyhrid  Rliododendrons. —  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons  sent  five  hjbrids  between  East  Indian  forms, 
interesting  as  showing  the  effects  of  colours.  The 
crosses  were  as  follows:  1,  Female,  Rhododendron 
jasminiflorum,  from  Malacca  (white);  male,  R. 
Cartisi,  from  Sumatra  (small  and  scarlet).  Hjb., 
scarlet  corolla,  a  little  broader  than  that  of  the 
male  parent.  Effect:  male  transferred  colour  and 
form ;  female  had  no  effect.  2,  Female,  R.  jasmini- 
florum (white)  ;  male,  R.  javanicum  (orange  yellow). 
Hyb.,  R.  j.  carminatum  (bright  red).  Effect:  male 
transferred  the  red  colour,  but  the  white  female 
eliminated  the  yellow.  3,  Female,  R.  Maiden's 
Blush  (very  pale  pink);  male,  R.  Teysmanni,  from 
Sumatra  (palish  yellow).  Hyb.,  R.  Primrose. 
Effect:  yellow  male  transferred  colour,  unaffected 
by  female.  4,  Female,  R.  Princess  Alexandra 
(large  and  white);  male,  R.  Curtisi.  Hyb.,  R. 
Eclatant  (bright  red).  Effect:  male,  transferred 
colour,  female  imparted  size.  5,  Female,  R.  Monarch 
(a  hyb.  from  javanicum,  but  of  a  more  pinky  tinge 
to  the  orange);  male,  R.  Malayannm  (very  small, 
diameter  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  but  bright  red). 
Hyb.,  Little  Beauty  (diameter  IJ  inches,  bright  red) 
Effect:  male  transferred  red,  and  eliminated  the 
yellow.  The  general  results  observable  are  :  1,  the 
prepotency  of  the  red  male  flowers  and  the  impo- 
tence of  white  females  to  affect  the  offspring. 
When  yellow  is  present— e.^.,  in  orange,  then  either 
white  or  red  can  eliminate  it  (Nos.  2  and  5).  The 
Princess  Alexandra  (female  white  of  No.  4)  arose  in 
a  similar  way.  A  cross  between  the  larger-flowered 
R.  javanicum  (orange)  with  the  smaller,  R.  jasmini- 
florum (white),  gave  rise  to  Princess  Royal  (rose), 
the  yellow  disappearing.  A  further  cross  of  the 
last  with  the  parent,  R.  jasminiflorum,  now  elimi- 
nated the  red;  the  offspring,  however,  retained  the 
form  and  large  size  of  the  corolla  of  Princess  Royal 
and  R.  javanicum.  Mr.  O'Brien  observed  that  a 
similar  elimination  of  yellow  had  occurred  in  Be- 
gonias, for  B.  Sutherlandi  (orange)  crossed  by  B. 
parvifolia  Dregei  (white)  had  given  rise  to  a  red- 
flowered  offspring.  Abutilons  afforded  another  in- 
stance. 

Rliodode7idron  Carr'nigioniir. — Baron  von  Mueller 
sent  a  description  of  this  new  species,  which  occurs 
on  almost  inaccessible  declivities  of  Mount  Obree, 
at  elevations  of  6000  feet  to  7000  feet.  The  corolla 
is  white  (from  Met.  Katuralist,  Nov.,  1887). 

Tlie  Silrcr  Fir  ^Ei'idiuiu. — Mr.  Plowiight  sent 
the  following  communication  with  specimens  : — 

The  extreme  tips  of  the  branches  of  the  Silver  Fif 
are  ct'ten  found  bare  of  leaves  and  variously  swollen 
and  distorted.  This  condition  Las  been  assumed  to  be 
the  result  of  injury  from  their  having  been  bitten  off 
by  squirrels  or  other  animals.  lu  the  specimens  sent 
herewith,  which  have  been  given  to  mo  by  Mr.  H. 
Munro,  of  Cleveland,  Lyme  Regis,  the  mischief  is 
caused,  not  by  animals,  but  by  a  fungus,  the  so-called 
Peridermium  columnare.  Robert  Hartig  worked  out 
the  life  history  of  this  fungus  in  1880.  lie  found  that 
the  ..T^cidium  columnare  A.P.S.  is  a  hetercecismal 
fungus,  the  teleutospores  of  which  occur  upon  Vac- 
cinium  Vitis-Id.'eajaud  are  known  to  mycologists  under 
the  name  of  Calyptospora  Goeppertiana  (J.  Kiihn) 
The  Calyptospora  is  not  a  British  species,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  1 0  account  for  the  presence  of  the  a3eidiospores 
R.  Haitig,  Forst  und  Jagdzeituug,  1880.  "  Lehrbuch 
der  Baum  Kraukheitlu,"  pp.  50  to  61,  t.  ii.  Prof.  J. 
Kiihn  has,  however,  recently  repeated  Hartig's  cul 
tures  with  this  result.  He  finds  that  there  are  two 
.^cidia  on  the  Silver  Fir,  the  true  ^*Ec.  columnare  of 
Abertini  and  Schweitz,  which  has  for  its  teleutospores 
Calyptospora  Goeppertiana  and  another  ^'Ecidium 
much  resembling  ^i^c.  columnare,  hut  with  a  different 
life  history.  This  ,-Eoidium  he  proposes  to  call  ^Ec. 
pseudo-columnare,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
fungus  which  has  injured  the  accompanying  shoots  of 
Silver  Fir  is  Kiihn's  plant. 

Potato  tvHh  incarcerated  beetle. — Mr.  Maclauchlan 
exhibited  a  Potato  perforated  and  with  a  large  in- 


ternal cavity.  A  predaceous  beetle,  Pttrostichus 
madidus,  had  somehow  entered  and  apparently 
could  not  escape.  The  lining  of  the  cavity,  which 
had  seemingly  been  excavated  by  some  animal,  was 
provided  with  a  strong  layer  of  cork  cells. 

AhtmbiUim  i7i plants. — Prof.  Church  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  though  large  percentages  of  this 
metal  are  well  known  to  exist  in  Lycopodiacea;,  it 
was  not  hitherto  suspected  to  be  general  in  flower- 
ing plants.  A  Japanese  chemist  having  discovered 
it  in  Rhus  vernix,  &c.,  in  the  gum  of  the  lacquer 
resin.  Prof.  Church  examined  Cherry  tree  gum,  gum 
arabic,  tragacanth,  &c.,  and  found  traces  to  be  in- 
variably present.  In  the  Anafy.'.-t  for  January  it  is 
stated  that  it  is  also  invariably  present  in  the  gluten 
of  Wheat,  in  this  case  as  a  phosphate  of  alumina. 
It  does  not  occur  in  association  with  the  starch. 
From  the  precautions  taken  it  could  not  have  been 
due  to  the  millstones.  In  all  cases  it  is  probably 
accidentally  absorbed  by  the  roots  and  plays  no 
part  in  vegetable  physiology. 

Urthezia  insignis,  "Coccus"  on  Strobilanthes. — 
Mr.  Morris  exhibited  specimens  of  this  newly  dis- 
covered "  bug  "  on  S.  cuspidatus  from  the  economic 
house  at  Kew.  It  has  been  described  and  figured 
in  the  "Journal  of  the  Queck.  Mic.  Club,"  vol.  iii , 
p.  169.  Mr.  Michael  observed  that  its  habits  did 
not  agree  with  those  cocci  of  which  the  larvfe  lie 
dormant  beneath  the  parent,  but  the  young  were 
always  very  active.  The  genus  was,  in  fact,  on  the 
border  of  the  coccidse,  and  its  nearest  ally  was  iceria. 
A  discussion  followed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  secre- 
tion of  wax.  It  is  generally  believed  to  be  renewed, 
the  length  of  the  secretion  depending  upon  the  age 
of  the  insect.  Mr.  Browne,  in  the  paper  alluded  to, 
says  it  is  spreading,  and  is  now  found  on  Scutel- 
laria, &c  ,in  the  adjoining  house  at  Kew.  Mr.  Lynch 
added  that  apparently  the  same  species  attacked 
Acanthaceous  plants. 

Clerodeiidron,  n.  sjy.—Mx.  Morris  exhibited  shoots 
of  a  new  species  received  from  Sir  J.  Kirk  from 
Zanzibar.  It  is  remarkable  for  having  the  basal 
parts  of  the  leaves  much  thickened  and  curved  for 
the  purpose  of  support.  The  upper  half  of  the 
petiole  carrying  the  blade  can  oscillate,  and  becomes 
detached.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  sensitive,  but 
resembles  the  hooked  peduncles  of  Uncaria  and 
stipules  of  Dipladenia. 

Fomeijranale  (English).— Mr.  R.  J.  Lynch  showed 
a  small  fruit,  about  IJ  inches  in  diameter,  grown 
on  the  walls  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge. 


Law. 

DUNSDON   V.  MOSS. 

This  action,  heard  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division 
on  Monday  last  before  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  without 
a  jury,  was  brought  by  John  Dunsdon,  of  Furze- 
down  Farm,  Streatham,  Surrey,  market  garderer, 
against  Arnold  Moss,  of  39,  King  William  Street, 
London  (trading  as  Jacob  Wrench  and  Sons),  for 
the  sum  of  £500  damages  alleged  to  have  been  sus- 
tained by  plaintiff  for  loss  of  crop  of  Early  Rainham 
Cabbage  grown  from  seed  supplied  by  defendant  in 
1886. 

Mr.  Lockwood,  Q.C.,  and  two  juniors  appeared 
for  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Tindal-Atkinson,  Q  C  ,  and  Mr. 
Earle  appeared  for  defendant. 

The  plaintiff'  stated  that  he  bought  a  certain 
quantity  of  Early  Rainham  Cabbage  from  defen- 
dant's firm  in  July,  1886,  at  a  cost  of  £2  Ss.,  sowed 
the  whole  of  it  on  one  day,  viz.,  22nd  July,  finally 
transplanting  the  produce  en  to  21i  acres  of  his 
land  during  the  months  of  September,  October,  and 
even  November  following.  He  affirmed  that  the 
land  was  properly  prepared  for  such  a  crop.  The 
result  of  his  experience,  he  stated,  was  that  instead 
of  having  a  good  crop  of  marketable  Cabbage  in 
June,  1887,  he  bad  a  crop  of  "wild  things"  all 
running  to  seed,  which,  he  said,  was  an  admixture 
of  Savoy,  Kale,  wild  Broccoli,  and  Brussels  Sprouts. 
His  claim  was  at  the  rate  of  £22  per  acre  for  rent, 
rates,  taxes,  manure,  labour,  and  other  expenses ;  in 
fact,  for  total  loss  of  crop.  When  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Atkinson  he  admitted  that  he  had  sold 
t?\inched  Cabbages  off  these  particular  lot^  pf  land 


amounting  to  perhaps  £8  per  acre,  and  he  could  not 
swear  it  might  not  have  been  over  £10,  but  he  had 
not  kept  any  account  whatever  of  this  money  ;  also 
that  he  bad,  in  addition  to  plants  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Wrench's  seed,  procured  some  from  a  neigh- 
bour and  planted  these  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
fields,  and  included  this  in  his  claim  against  plain- 
tiff; that  early  sowing  might  cause  Cabbages  to 
run  to  seed  the  following  summer,  but  early  Cabbages 
always  fetched  more  money  than  late  ones. 

Four  or  five  market  gardeners  were  called  on  his 
behalf  as  witnesses.  Each  declared  the  same  thing, 
viz  ,  that  he  had  never  seen  such  stuff  before  as  the 
plants  on  these  2\k  acres,  but  eventually,  in  cross- 
examination,  admitted  that  the  runners  might  pos- 
sibly have  come  from  Early  Rainham  Cabbage,  and 
that  early  sowing,  combined  with  the  exceptional 
winter  of  1886-87,  and  the  peculiarly  cold  spring 
of  1887,  followed,  as  it  was,  by  a  sudden  change 
to  mild  and  fine  weather,  might  have  caused  any 
Cabbages  to  run  to  seed  instead  of  forming  heads. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  plaintiff's  case,  the 
learned  judge  said  that  it  was  quite  useless  to  con- 
tinue the  case  further,  as  plaintiff  had  entirely 
failed  to  inake  out  his  claim  in  any  way,  and,  with- 
out calling  on  the  defence,  gave  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant  with  costs,  remarking  that  had  there 
been  a  jury  in  the  case  to  whom  he  would  have  had 
to  sum  up,  he  should  have  used  a  few  very  strong 
expressions  as  to  his  opinion  of  the  evidence  of  some 
at  least  of  the  witnesses  called  by  the  plaintiff. 


Ivy  dying. — I  herewith  send  diseased  Ivy 
leaves,  and  would  be  glad  to  know  what  the  disease 
is,  and  a  cure  for  the  same.  The  disease  com- 
menced seme  three  years  ago,  and  has  gone  on 
from  time  to  time,  breaking  out  in  fresh  places  on 
Ivy  banks  bordering  a  carriage  drive  (soil  sand  and 
gravel,  and  with  various  aspects),  and  within  the 
last  three  weeks  a  plant  on  the  house  has  a  patch 
of  the  disease.  The  leaves  first  get  a  spot,  and 
gradually  becoming  brown  all  over,  fall  off,  and  the 
shoots  ultimately  die. — A. 

*ff*  In  reply  to  "  A.,"  I  have  carefully  examined 
the  Ivy  leaves,  which  are  decaying  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner.  I  can  find  no  insects  on  them,  nor 
any  traces  of  them.  They  are  attacked  by  a  fungus, 
but  whether  it  is  the  cause  of  the  decay  or  not  I 
cannot  say,  but  I  should  fancy  not. — G.  S.  S. 

Iris  ruthenica. — In  answer  t^  "F.  W.  B.,"  in 

Thk  (iARDKN,  Jan.  14  (p.  26),  there  should  be  no  difii- 
culty  in  obtaining  this  plant,  as  it  is  offered  in  Mr. 
Ware's  catalogue,  and  grown  successfully  at  the  Tot- 
tenham Nurseries.  The  secret  in  growing  it  successfully 
seems  to  be  that  it  should  be  moved  in  spring  when  it 
starts  into  growth,  as  when  planted  in  autumn  it  gene- 
rally fails. — G.  R. 

I  see  that  "F.  W.  B."  inquires  as  to  where 

Iris  ruthenica  can  he  procured.  I  will  give  him  a  plant 
cr  two,  as  it  grows  well  here  in  dry  sandy  soil,  and 
does  not  appear  at  all  difficult  to  cultivate.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  gem,  and  does  not  lose  any  thing  by  comparison 
with  I.  Xiphion. — W.4i,t.ace  Mouse,  A'^.'-odi  JViu-senps. 

The  late  M.  Laeharme. — French  horficul* 
turists  are  getting  up  a  subscription  for  a  monument 
to  the  late  M.  Licharme,  who  raised  so  many  beauti" 
ful  Roses.  Subscriptions  are  to  he  sent  to  M.  Bernaix* 
O.'i,  Cours  Lafayette,  a  Villeurhanne,  Lyons. 

A.  H. — Ycur  Apples  appearto  have  been  touched  by 
frost. 

Tfames  of  plants. — W.  Bills.— Clematis  graveo- 

lens. /.    Morris. — Odontoglossum   cirrhosum. 

J.  Latvie. — We  do  not  name  fiorist's  flowers. Sholio, 

— 1,  Dendrobium  endocharis ;  2,  Maxillaria  luteo-alba; 
3,  Cypripedium  Harrisianum. J.  W.  F. — 1,  Odonto- 
glossum  cirrhosum;    2,    Dendrobium    bigibbum. 

T.  Jackson. — 1,  Odontoglossum  aspersum;  2,  Cypri- 
pedium   Ashburtoniffi. If.     B.  —  Both    forms    of 

Odontoglossum   Rossi. Donald     {Edinhiirgh).  — 

Odontoglossum  cirrhosum. Tovy  {Cariterhury). — 1, 

Plrica  herbacea ;  2,  Jasminum  nudifloruru. M.  T. — 

( )dontoglossum  odoratum ;  medium  form. Fernery. 

—  l.Asplenium  Petrarche;  2,  Neottopterisausfralasica; 

3,  Adiantum  Wilsoni;   4,  Myriopteris  lendigera. 

J    B. —  1,    Lopholepis    piloselloides ;     2,    Sitolobium 

Pavoni ;  3,  Diplazium  zeylanicum. Ale^'ander  Trail. 

— 1  he  flowers  were  unfortunately  very  much  bruised, 

but  it  is  without  doubt  a  good  form  of  C.  Veitchi. 

0.  B. — Lycaste  lanipes. 
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TREES  FOR  MARSH  AND  MOUNTAIN. 

The  common  Birch  (Betula  alba)  is  in  some 
respects  rather  a  remarkable  tree,  as  it  not  only 
combines  the  ornamental  with  the  useful  to  a 
large  extent,  but  is  also  capable  of  growing  and 
reproducing  itself  on  all  classes  of  soil  and  situa- 
tions from  the  boggy  swamp  up  to  the  highest 
position  where  trees  will  live.  This  ought  to  be 
a  great  inducement  for  planters  to  use  it  largely 
in  planting  marsh  ground  and  clothing  cold, 
wind-swept  hUl-sides  and  bare  northern  ex- 
posiires.  The  weeping  variety  of  this  tree, 
when  raised  from  seed  collected  from  the  best 
trees  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  is  highly 
ornamental,  and  may  be  used  by  the  landscape 
gardener  for  the  embellishment  of  the  pleasure 
grounds  and  the  improvement  of  park  scenery 
with  the  best  results.  Whether  planted  as  a 
single  specimen  on  the  lawn  or  mixed  with  other 
trees  in  masses,  its  light,  airy,  and  graceful  con- 
tour never  fails  to  arrest  attention.  The  seeds 
are  ripe  and  ready  for  collecting  during  Septem- 
ber, and  may  be  sown  at  once  or  kept  in  a 
dry,  airy  place  till  spring,  turning  them  occa- 
sionally to  prevent  moulding.  In  spring  they 
should  be  sown  on  thoroughly  prepared  ground 
of  a  light,  sandy  texture,  and  as  they  are  of  a 
small  size  they  should  be  but  sparingly  covered 
with  soO.  When  the  plants  are  of  sufficient  size 
they  should  be  planted  out  in  nursery  Hnes  and 
allowed  plenty  of  space  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  stout,  stocky  young  trees.  The  powers 
of  natural  reproduction  of  the  Birch  are  very 
great.  Young  trees  of  some  10  feet  high  and 
upwards  are  often  loaded  with  seed,  and  as 
these  are  of  a  light  texture,  they  are  easily 
wafted  away  by  the  wind  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance and  lodged  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  in  chinks  and  fissures  of  rocks,  and  although 
there  is  sometimes  very  little  soil  on  such  places, 
yet  the  seeds  germinate  freely,  and  it  is  both  in- 
structive and  interesting  to  watch  their  progress 
and  the  tenacity  with  which  they  will  struggle 
for  life  under  adverse  circumstances. 

On  a  piece  of  bog  land  on  an  estate  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  the  proprietor  had  a  lot  of 
Birch  trees  planted  here  and  there  rather 
widely  apart,  with  the  view  of  improving  the 
dull,  sombre  appearance  of  the  place,  but  as 
soon  as  these  trees  got  rooted  and  established 
they  began  to  produce  seed,  and  within  a  short 
period  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  found  to 
be  well  stocked  with  young  seedling  trees. 
These  have  been  thinned  several  times,  and  at 
present  there  is  a  fine  crop  of  trees  upon  the 
ground.  Although  the  Birch  does  not  attain  a 
very  large  size  on  bleak,  exposed  situations,  yet 
it  can  be  grown  pretty  thickly  upon  the  ground, 
and  as  tlie  wood  is  principally  used  by  the 
turner  for  making  spools  and  other  purposes, 
all  shapes  and  sizes  of  trees  are  looked  after  and 
command  a  ready  sale.  Many  years  ago,  the 
price  which  I  realiaeil  for  this  class  of  timber 
delivered  at  the  wharf  for  shipment  was  from 
83.  to  10s.  per  ton,  but  the  supply  being  une<iual 
to  the  demand,  the  price  gradually  rose,  and 
recently  I  have  never  sold  any  for  less  than 
123.  (id.  per  ton.  After  deducting  2s.  Od.  for 
preparing  and  delivering  the  timber  at  the 
wharf,  the  proprietor  has  a  balance  of  IO3.  as 
the  value  of  his  timber.  The  ground,  whether 
marsh  or  mountain,  capable  of  producing  this 
class  of  timber  is  in  many  cases  utterly  value- 
less, and  when  the  small  amount  of  capital  re- 
quired in  the  formation  of  such  plantations, 
either  by  sowing  the  seeds  or  planting,  and  the 
permanent  income  to  be  derived  from  such  a 
Bourco  after  the  trees  are  establLsJied  are  taken 


into  account,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  such  ground  could  not  be  turned  to  better 
account.  In  planting  moor  ground  with  this 
tree  I  have  used  two  years'  seedling  plants  from 
the  seed  bed  with  perfect  success.  The  plants 
were  inserted  by  the  notch  system  at  a  distance 
apart  of  about  2k  feet,  or  nearly  7000  plants  per 
acre.  Thick  planting  and  early  thinning  are 
generally  practised  on  cold,  bleak  exposures  at 
a  high  elevation.  The  cost  per  acre  in  this  case 
did  not  exceed  30s. ,  as  the  ground  was  dry  and 
hilly  and  required  no  draining.  Marsh  ground 
that  contains  pools  of  stagnant  water  requires 
to  be  drained,  and  the  extra  coat  in  this  case 
depends  altogether  on  local  circumstances  and 
the  amount  of  drains  required  to  render  the 
ground  dry  and  firm.  Although  the  Birch 
grows  in  damp,  wet  ground,  yet  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  have  it  drained,  as  the  trees  will  attain 
a  larger  size,  and  in  course  of  time  will  pay  for 
any  extra  expense  incurred  in  this  way  at  the 
time  of  the  formation. 

When  the  trees  are  used  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses and  in  the  formation  of  plantations  for 
immediate  effect,  it  is  better  to  use  transplanted 
stuft'  that  has  been  well  prepared  in  the  nursery, 
and  in  cases  where  expense  is  only  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance,  the  ground  had  better  be 
trenched  and  the  sutjsoil  well  broken  up  and 
pulverised.  The  trees  should  then  be  planted 
in  pits  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  roots  to  be 
spread  out  to  their  full  length,  and  as  the  Birch 
is  naturally  surface-rooting,  or  nearly  so,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  plant  it  too  deeply, 
otherwise  its  growth  and  healthy  development 
will  be  considerably  retarded.  When  such  trees 
become  thoroughly  established  they  sometimes 
require  pruning,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  proper 
shape.  When  several  shoots  make  their  appear- 
ance at  the  top  of  the  tree,  these  should  be  cut 
off  with  a  sharp  knife,  leaving  the  best  and  most 
central  for  the  permanent  leader.  When  this 
tree  is  pruned  in  spring  or  early  summer,  it 
suffers  considerable  damage  by  bleeding,  which 
should  be  guarded  against  by  performing  the 
operation  in  the  end  of  July  or  August.  In 
choosing  plants  in  a  public  nursery,  the  weeping 
variety  may  be  known  from  the  common  by  a 
small  whitish  tick  here  and  there  on  the  bark 
along  the  stem  and  branches. 

J.  B.  Webstee. 


The  Alder.— J.  B.  Webster,  in  The  Garden,  Jan. 
14  (p.  44),  has  done  good  service  in  calling  attention  to 
the  value  of  the  common  Alder  as  a  quick-growing  tree 
with  which  to  plant  waste  and  unprofitable  land,  as  it 
will  thrive  eo"o"v  well  on  soils  that  are  wet,  either 
peat  or  clay,  x  .  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1881  I 
planted  several  acres  of  land  quite  unsuitable  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  witli  Larch  and  Beech.  One  part, 
however,  which  consisted  of  a  wet,  .'spongy  clay,  was 
planted  with  Alder,  the  trees  being  about  3  feet  high. 
I  measured  one  this  day,  and  found  it  was  20  feet  high, 
one  of  the  tallest  Larch,  planted  at  the  same  time  on 
better  land,  measuring  11  feet  higli.  The  Alder  is  put 
to  many  uses,  broom  and  mop  handles  being  made  of 
it ;  while  the  charcoal  it  produces  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder.  For  the  above  purposes  large 
quantities  are  worked  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newbury.  —  I!.  M.,  Ytittcndon  Court. 

The   Tulip  tree.— A  writer  in  The  Garden 

expresses  his  surprise  that  the  Tulip  tree  (Lirio- 
dendron)  is  recommended  for  timber,  although  he 
admits  that  some  strongly  favour  its  use.  If  he 
could  see  some  of  the  specimens  which  formerly 
grew  in  Western  New  York  and  some  of  the  Western 
States,  he  would  be  still  more  surprised  at  its  pro- 
duct of  valuable  lumber.  Some  years  ago  a  tree 
grew  on  the  farm  of  11.  D.  Lyon,  two  miles  east  of 
the  village  of  Aurora,  Cayuga  County,  N.Y.,  which 
measured  about  7  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  cut  down 
and  sawed  into  \T>fiO()  feet  of  boards,  which  consti- 
tuted the  entire  exterior  covering  of  a  large  farm 
barn.    Earlier  in  the  presept  century  another  tree. 


three  miles  distant  from  this  one,  was  felled,  the 
stump  measuring  6  feet  in  diameter  and  the  height 
124  feet.  It  furnished  a  large  amount  of  fine  tim- 
ber, and  the  annual  growth  being  quite  distinct 
on  the  stump.  It  was  found  to  have  been  ninety 
years  old  when  Columbus  discovered  America. 
Bryant,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  forest  trees  as 
growing  in  the  Western  States,  says  that  the  Tulip 
tree  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  140  feet,  with 
a  diameter  of  8  feet  or  9  feet,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Bnttonwood,  is  the  largest  deciduous 
tree  of  American  forests.  In  Hough's  "Elements  of 
Forestry,"  the  author  states  that  it  grows  to  a  mag- 
nificent size,  in  good  situations  reaching  100  feet  or 
even  150  feet  in  height,  and  from  6  feet  to  9  feet 
and  even  10  feet  in  diameter. —  Country  Gentleman. 


THE    WHITE    CEDAR. 

(CUPBESSUS  THTOIDES.) 

Rabelt  [is  it  that  this  handsome  Conifer  is  seen 
in  anything  like  good  form,  yet  the  aspect  of  a 
fine  specimen  pointed  out  to  me  lately  fully  corro- 
borated an  old  idea  that  I  had  about  the  value 
of  this  Cypress,  or  Cedar,  as  an  ornamental  tree, 
even  in  the  colder  portions  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  specimen  to  which  I  refer  is  growing  in 
a  peaty  loam  and  in  a  well-sheltered  piece  of 
ground  between  two  plantations  of  Birch,  the  aspect 
being  northern.  Side  by  side,  but  at  good  distances 
apart,  are  growing  along  with  this  white  Cedar  some 
of  the  largest,  best-furnished,  and  most  healthy-look- 
ing trees  of  the  old  genus  Chamiccyparis  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  specimens  that  have  created  a  feeling  of 
jealousy  in  the  minds  of  more  than  one  of  onr 
Conifer  lovers.  My  object  at  present  is,  however, 
to  point  out  the  particular  class  of  soil  in  which 
this  interesting  and  rare  Conifer  does  well,  for, 
judging  by  the  half -starved  and  only  partially- 
furnished  specimens  one  generally  sees,  even  in 
mild  southern  districts,  its  cultivation  is  cer- 
tainly not  well  understood.  It  delights  in  a  damp- 
ish, even  damp  loamy  peat,  and  will  even  put  on 
its  best  form  in  pure,  but  partially-reclaimed  peat, 
and  the  fine  specimen  above  referred  to  is  growing 
in  the  latter  class,  and  at  not  a  hundred  yards  dis- 
tance from  an  old  and  gnarled  Birch,  whose  lofty 
head  and  ample  proportions  testify  to  the  fact  that 
it  also  is  quite  at  home  under  similar  circumstances 
to  those  which  suit  so  well  the  distinct  white 
Cedar.  At  the  time  of  planting  a  large  pit  was  dug 
for  the  Cedar,  and  a  portion  of  the  peat  substi- 
tuted by  loam  and  road-scrapings,  all  three  well 
mixed  together  and  finely  broken  up,  and  in  this 
compost  has  grown  what  I  consider  the  finest 
specimen  of  the  white  Cedar  in  this  oountry. 

Let  us  now  compare  with  this  tree  another  of 
the  same  kind,  but  planted  in  light  soil  of  a 
gravelly  nature,  and  where  but  little  moisture  is 
present,  and  note  the  difference,  for,  instead  of  the 
bright,  healthy  foliage  and  well-furnished  stem,  a 
gaunt,  semi-starved  appearance  and  thin,  pallid 
foliage  are  the  only  reward  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century's  coddling  and  care.  To  have  this  tree  in 
perfection  it  is,  therefore,  well  to  remember  that  it 
is  only  suited  for  planting  in  damp  ground  and  at 
low  elevations,  light,  sandy  soil  soon  causing  even 
the  most  healthy  plant  to  assume  anything  but  a 
pleasing  or  desirable  appearance.  Upwards  of  150 
years  ago  (in  173(>)  this  Cypress  was  introduced  by 
Peter  CoUinson,  and  yet  it  is,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, a  rare  tree,  and  this  probably  owing  to  its  being 
planted  in  soils  and  situations  that  were  unfavour- 
able for  its  perfect  development.  At  all  stages  of 
its  growth,  and  when  in  the  flush  of  health,  this 
Cypress  is  a  tree  of  great  beauty,  the  evenly  spread- 
ing branches,  rich  glaucous  foliage,  and  dense 
pyramidal  outline  being  its  chief  characteristics. 
As  a  timber  tree  it  will  not  likely  be  of  great  value 
in  this  country,  although  in  its  native  Canadian 
wilds  it  is  highly  prized,  the  wood  being  light,  fine 
grained,  easily  worked,  and  remarkable  for  its  last- 
ing qualities.  For  articles  of  domestic  use  it  is 
much  sought  after,  and  enters  largely  into  the 
manufacture  of  tubs,  pails,  and  other  utensils  where 
strength  and  lightness  are  the  main  requisites, 
while  fences  erected  of  the  white  Cedar  are  almost 
indestructible.  A.  D.  W. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
WWcli  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  li^ a.tvre."  Shakespeare, 


TOO  MANY  PEARS. 


A  NURSERYMAN  told  u8  the  other  day  that  he 
hid  about  240  kinds  of  Pears  !  But  he  had  only 
a  stock  of  one  that  we  should  consider,  beyond 
all  doubt,  a  first-class  fruit  for  Britain  !  No 
wonder,  owing  to  the  confusion  of  too  many 
kinds  !  The  grafting,  budding,  and  keeping  in 
good  condition  of  so  many  are  beyond  the  powers 
of  any  nurseryman  who  has  other  work  to  do. 
Everlasting  recommendation  of  novelties  un- 
tried in,  or  unfit  for,  our  climate  lands  us  in 
the  absurd  position  of  having  a  great  number  of 
kinds,  learned  books  on  distinguishing  them. 
Pear  congresses  to  add  to  the  number,  and  no 
good  fruit  !  That  is  the  truth  of  most  of  our 
gardens,  and  the  statement  cannot  be  doubted 
by  those  who  know  what  is  done  in  other  parts 
of  Europe.  The  supply  in  our  markets,  beyond 
the  few  common  early  kinds,  is  ridiculous. 
Some  good  Pears  come  from  France  in  the 
autumn,  but  after  Christmas  it  is  rare  to  see 
any  good  Pear  but  Easter  Beurru  in  the 
markets,  and  these  are  grown  on  walls  in 
France.  Among  the  kinds  in  the  nursery  in 
question,  while  one  could  not  find  Pears  suit- 
able for  growing  in  England,  there  was  Diichesse 
d'Angoulucne,  an  excellent  Pear  in  France, 
but  of  no  use  in  our  country,  and  only  to  be 
grotro  by  coddling,  and  then  the  fruit  is  nothing 
compared  with  what  it  is  in  Touraine. 
Those  who  want  to  know  this  fine  fruit  at  its 
best  should  get  it  as  it  comes  in  boxes  in  the 
autumn  to  Covent  Garden,  and  if  they  compare 
the  best  fruit  with  what  one  sees  in  England, 
they  will  see  it  is  like  other  Pears  which  we 
have  accepted  at  their  French  and  Belgian 
valuations,  but  which  are  not  suited  for  our 
country  at  all. 

Among  the  great  number  of  known  kinds  it 
is  possible  to  get  a  few  suitable  for  oxir  country. 
Wherever  one  goes  in  fruit-growing  districts 
lie  generally  sees  a  leading  sort  which  does 
satisfactorily,  as,  for  example,  the  Duchess  in 
the  case  we  mention,  Easter  Beurre  on  walls 
in  France,  grown  so  largely  and  paying  so  well, 
and  the  Newtown,  Baldwin,  and  Northern  Spy 
Apples  in  America. 

The  very  number  of  kinds  cultivated  would 
prevent  good  fruit  being  grown.  Although  they 
all  belong  to  one  species,  it  is  curious  the 
ditFerences  amongst  them,  and  the  diflerent 
treatment  they  require  for  their  perfect  fruit- 
ing. Either  for  market  or  the  table  only  the 
best  should  be  grown.  Pears  require  a  certain 
amount  of  study  and  labour  before  knowing  the 
wants  of  each  kind,  and  that  could  not  be  given 
to  many  kinds  in  any  one  garden.  One  first- 
rate  fruit  for  each  month  would  be  ample  in  a 
private  garden.  We  should  be  very  glad  to 
find  even  one  first-rate  Pear,  in  February  or 
March,  in  any  English  garden. 

We  should  not  accept  anything  like  the 
miserable  specimens  of  Beurre  Ranee,  recently 
sent  to  us,  as  a  fine  type  of  a  winter  Pear  for 
our  country  ! 

Rigid,  intelligent  selection  should  take  the 
place  of  the  old  haphazard  Pear  congress,  fat 
catalogue  collection,  and  after  that  should  come 


the  filling  of  our  fruit-rooms  and  markets  with 
first-rate  fruit  of  our  own  growing.  Really  fine 
Pears  at  this  season  should  be  worth  12s.  a 
dozen,  and  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  getting 
it  in  the  market  of  any  large  city  on  the  Conti- 
nent or  here.  First-class  Pear  culture  is  worth 
doing  for  other  reasons  than  the  supply  of  our 
own  tables.  In  these  days,  when  some  of  the 
more  important  branches  of  our  agriculture 
fail  to  pay,  this  may  be  worth  considering. 

The  Pears  below  named  are  the  beginning  of 
our  standard  selection.  If  we  coitld  get  a  dozen 
as  good  we  should  be  satisfied.  Each  is  to  be 
numbered,  and  we  will  stop  at  a  fixed  number, 
certainly  not  beyond  twenty-five. 

The  gardener  should  know  the  good  Pears  by 
heart.  It  would  be  easier  for  him  than  moving 
about  in  a  maze  of  trees,  half  of  them  unknown 
to  him.  What  is  not  worth  knowing  is  not 
worth  growing,  and  no  Pear  is  worth  growing 
that  is  not  first  rate  when  you  get  it. 

We  cannot  presume  to  teach  the  market 
grower,  whose  tenure  of  land  is  so  uncertain, 
and  who,  to  obtain  quick  returns,  plants  the 
Hessle  Pear  and  the  Keswick  Codlin,  and  there 
often  stops.  But  Tee  Garden  appeals  to  pri- 
vate growers,  who  have  seldom  to  face  a  short 
tenure. 

Omitting  very  early  Pears,  which  may  be 
fancied  by  the  grower,  but  which  we  wiU  not 
count,  we  select : — 

Jargonelle. 

Marie  Louise. 

Doyenne  du  Comicb. 

Winter  Nelis. 

Josephine  de  Malines. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  some  people  may 
find  these  not  all  they  could  desire,  but  we  have 
proof  that  they  do  admirably  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  they  should  be  cultivated 
where  they  can  be  grown  best. 

The  next  thing  we  do  will  be  to  pnblish  the 
history  and  culture  of  all  the  above,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  if  our  readers,  more  particularly 
those  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland, 
will  give  Tis  any  notes  regarding  them. 


My  selection  of  the  six  best  Pears  for  the 
country  generally  (north  and  south)  would  be  : 
Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Emile 
d'Heyst,  fine,  even  in  Scotland,  the  tree  hardy 
and  most  fertile ;  Beurr6  Superfin,  as  fine  as 
Marie  Louise,  certainly  hardier;  Josephino'  de 
Malines,  Doyenne  du  Cornice.  These  AWays 
ripen  in  an  adverse  season,  and  I  omit  Winter 
Nelis  and  Marie  Louise,  because  the  trees  are 
very  tender.  Even  large  trees  were  greatly 
killed  back  by  the  last  year's  frost.  Marie 
Louise  is  very  fine  on  open  trees — when  you  get 
it,  but  is  often  "  turnipy  "  from  a  wall.  My 
six  are  good  anyhow. — G.  Bunyard,  Ma'ulstune. 


I  AI1.4.TN  venture  to  direct  attention  to  the 
Jersey  Gratioli  Pear,  hoping  that  some  of 
your  correspondents  will  give  their  experi- 
ence of  its  quahties,  as  it  appears  to  me 
very  strange  that  its  merits  should  have  been 
almost  entirely  overlooked.  I  tasted  it  first 
in  Jersey,  and  found  it  so  excellent  that  I 
planted  it  without  delay,  and  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  on  the  cold  clay  of  Warwickshire,  it  has 
never  failed  either  in  quantity  or  quality.  It 
ripens  in  long  succession  at  a  season  when  good 
Pears  are  not  too  plentiful,  succeeding  Williams' 
Bon  Chriitien,  and  preceding  the  flush  of  Octo- 
ber Pears.  It  has  a  very  distinct  and  piquant 
flavour,  is  juicy,  and  more  refreshing  than  any 
other  Pear  within  my  knowledge,  and  forms  a 
handsome   jiyramid.     Possibly,   in   explanation 


of  the  general  silence  in  reference  to  it,  it  may 
not  realise  this  character  on  some  soils,  but  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  its  failure  anywhere.  I 
believe  it  deserves  a  trial  in  the  most  limited 
collection,  as  I  do  not  know  a  dozen  better 
Pears. — Edmund  Tonks,  Packwood,  Knowle. 


Rose  Oarden. 

T.  w.  girdlbstone. 
ROSE  STOCKS. 

The  question  of  Rose  stocks  continues  to  be  a 
fruitful  theme  for  discussion,  and  has  this 
season  been  again  taken  up  with  increased 
energy.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
mass  of  evidence  in  favour  of  dwarf  Brier  as 
opposed  to  Manetti  goes  on  steadily  accumu- 
lating, although  the  latter  recently  found  an  un- 
expected advocate  in  one  of  the  great  trade 
growers  who  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the 
particular  champion  of  Brier  cuttings.  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  speaking  of 
stocks  nurserymen  are  liable  to  consider  only 
their  behaviour  as  maidens,  and  that  also  chiefly 
in  regard  to  their  production  of  blooms  available 
for  exhibition;  whereas  innumerable  amateur 
Rose  growers  do  not  exhibit,  and  are  mainly 
concerned  with  the  constitution  of  plants  as 
cut-backs.  For  such  growers  the  statement  that 
plants  on  Manetti  must  be  grown  in  order  to 
obtain  blooms  in  time  for  the  early  shows  is 
entirely  beside  the  point ;  for  while  it  is  an  un- 
disputed fact  that  maiden  blooms  are  produced 
on  Manetti  earlier  than  on  any  other  stock,  and 
on  seedling  Brier  latest  of  all,  those  on  Brier 
cuttings  coming  midway  between,  yet  it  is 
equally  notorious  that,  as  established  cut-backs, 
there  is  no  appreciable  dilTerence  in  the  time  of 
flowering  of  plants  on  the  three  stocks. 

When  it  is  contended  in  favour  of  the  Manetti 
that  a  collection  of  Roses  on  this  stock  planted 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  is  still  flourishing, 
there  is  a  temptation  to  ask  the  names  of  the 
varieties  included,  and  also  whether  they  have 
been  examined  to  see  if  the  roots  are  still  those 
of  Manetti  or  are  the  scion's  own.  There  are 
not  many  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  now  most 
universally  grown  that  would  have  been  very 
generally  distributed  by  the  year  (say)  1865, 
while  there  were  many  sorts  now  rarely  seen  but 
then  in  vogue  which  were  vigorous  enough  to 
grow  luxuriantly  on  any  (or  no)  stock.  It 
must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  plants  that  were 
originally  on  Manetti  and  are  still  flourishing 
are  often  found  in  reality  to  be  on  their  own 
roots,  the  stock  having  long  since  perished. 

In  the  interesting  series  of  papers  on  the 
subject  of  Rose  stocks  in  the  recently  published 
"  Rosarian's  Year-Book,"  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pem- 
berton  puts  the  whole  matter  in  few  words 
when  he  says  :  ' '  For  permanent  plants,  grow 
seedling  Brier  ;  for  maiden  blooms,  grow  Brier 
cuttings  ;  for  plants  to  bud  from,  grow  Manetti." 
Here  is  the  real  merit  of  Manetti  as  a  stock,  so 
often  previously  alluded  to — its  horrid  merit  of 
convenience.  Roses  on  it  make  magnificent 
maiden  shoots,  which,  when  abundant  buds  for 
working  have  been  cut  from  them,  yet  remain 
fine  saleable  plants  ;  it  is  the  easiest  stock  to 
multiply  and  to  bud,  but,  says  Mr.  Pemberton, 
"^as  cut-backs,  I  do  not  like  them.  This,  indeed, 
is  their  weakest  point,  for  they  lose  heart  when 
pruned  either  hard  or  long,  and  break  very 
feebly."  In  the  face  of  so  strongly  expressed  an 
ojiinion  from  so  able  and  extensive  a  grower  as 
the  ex-amateur  champion,  such  points  as  the  ten- 
dency to  coarseness  in  maiden  blooms  on  Manetti 
and  the  impossibUity  of  growing  on  it  either  Teas 
or  Noisettes  or  many  of  the  smooth-wooded  Hy- 
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brid  Perpetuals  out  of  doors  appear  quite  minor 
details.  But  even  the  would-be  apologist  for 
the  Manetti  has  to  admit  that  it  "has  this  dis- 
advantage— the  plants  are  more  liable  to  mildew 
and  rust,  and  go  oif  flower  quicker  than  those 
on  Brier"  ("Rosarian's  Year-Book,"  p.  20). 

Nor,  judging  from  the  same  series  of  papers, 
,  is  it  only  in  the  south  that  the  Manetti  is  un- 
popular, for  it  seems  even  mors  disliked  in 
South  Yorkshire  than  in  Berks  and  Essex ;  and 
though  Mr.  Burrell  points  out  the  desirability 
of  growing  plants  on  Manetti  in  old  gardens 
where  the  soil  is  rich  in  humus  in  the  cooler 
northern  districts,  yet  he  seems  to  believe  in 
the  Brier  for  Cambridgeshire.  Mr.  Mawley  in 
the  opening  paper  gives,  in  a  table  drawn  up  with 
his  usual  clearness  and  precision,  the  results  of 
growing  identical  varieties  side  by  side  on 
Manetti,  seedling  Brier,  and  cutting  Brier,  in 
his  Hertfordshire  garden,  which  prove  the  first- 
named  to  have  finished  an  exceedingly  bad  third 
in  a  field  of  three. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into  details  about 
varieties  that  will  grow  on  Manetti,  but  there 
is  one  Rose  which  amateurs  almost  everywhere 
will  be  endeavouring  to  increase  their  stock  of, 
and  which  they  will  certainly  find  it  desirable  to 
bud  on  Brier  in  preference  to  Manetti,  namely, 
Her  Majesty,  in  whose  ca?e  there  seems  no 
question  that  Manetti  spells  "mildew.''  By  the 
end  of  the  summer  plants  of  the  great  Rose  on 
this  stock  were  leafless,  and  the  upper  part  of 
their  shoots  so  white  with  mildew  as  to  give  the 
impression  that  they  had  been  whitewashed. 
Moreover,  some  forty  plants  had  not  pro- 
vided more  than  one  or  two  blooms  that  were 
not  too  rough  and  coarse  to  exhibit ;  whereas 
an  equal  number  on  Brier  cuttings  close  by  all 
carried  good,  well -finished  flowers,  retained 
their  foliage,  and  did  not  get  mildew  until  they 
caught  it  from  the  plants  on  Manetti. 


SEEDLING  ROSES. 
The  experience  of  Kose  growers  'n  regard  to  the 
raising  of  Roses  from  seeds  and  thfdr  conduct  after- 
wards, as  recorded  in  The  Gardei^,  Jan.  14  (pp.  27 
and  28),  is  likely  to  prove  as  useful  as  it  is  interest- 
ing. As  the  American  writer  remarks,  there  is  no 
mystery  about  the  raising  of  Roses  from  seeds. 
The  chief  mystery  as  well  as  barrier  to  success  is 
the  prevalence  of  mildew  among  the  youthful  seed- 
lings. Unfortunately,  too,  it  seems  as  if  the  finer 
the  strains  and  the  more  choice  the  varieties,  the 
more  subject  they  are  to  mildew.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  strongest  and  most  robust-growing  seedlings  are, 
as  a  rule,  worthless.  So  implicitly  is  this  believed  by 
some,  that  the  strongest  and  longest-jointed  seedlings 
are  rogued  out  to  give  more  1  ight  and  ai  r  to  the  weaker 
ones  with  greater  possibilities  of  quality.  It  would 
be  most  interesting  as  well  as  useful  to  have  the 
experience  of  such  successful  raisers  as  Mr.  Bennett, 
the  two  Pauls,  and  others.  It  has  also  been  sug- 
gested that  there  seems  at  times  something  like  a 
connection  between  vigour  and  singleness  as  well 
as  colour,  though  there  is  hardly  sufficient  proof  to 
sustain  the  assumption  that  the  more  precocious 
the  growth  of  seedling  Roses,  the  fewer  the  petals 
and  the  higher  their  colours. 

It  would  also  be  interesting  to  learn  how  far 
single  or  semi-double  Roses  may  be  doubled  by  time 
and  culture,  and  how  much  has  been  done  in  this 
direction.  As  the  single  Rosts  have  mostly  been 
rogued  out  as  soon  as  seen,  it  is  feared  that  this 
field  for  improvement  has  been  but  fcantily  culti- 
vated, it  at  all.  It  is  hoped  that  the  growth  of 
single  Roses  now  becoming  fashionable  in  gardens 
may  at  least  afford  time  for  the  transformation  of 
some  ot  the  more  promising  single  Roses  into  double 
or  semi-double  ones;  while  it  is  certain  that  not  a 
few  of  the  many  thousands  of  single  Roses  discarded 
at  sight  might  have  proved  well  worthy  of  a  place 
in  bed,  border,  or  shrubbery.  The  latter  might 
have  been  in  fact  marvellously  brightened  up  and 


improved  had  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
ot  brilliant  single  Roses  destroyed  at  sight  been 
planted  in  the  shrubberies  and  allowed  time  and 
space  for  development. 

Who  shall  estimate  what  we  may  have  lost  of 
vigour  and  colour  among  our  seedlings  through  our 
unwillingness  to  afford  them  time  and  area  for 
their  development.  Is  there  any  rule  of  nature  or 
canon  of  art  that  must  needs  cut,  curb,  cabin  and 
confine  a  Rose — single  or  double  seedlings,  or  other- 
wise— into  the  narrowest  limits,  while  allowing  free 
scope  and  most  ample  area  for  the  fullest  natural 
development  of  Box,  Yew,  Laurel,  Lilac,  and 
indeed  all  other  shrubs  ?  Only  those  who  have 
seen  single,  or  semi-double,  and  some  of  our  freer 
double  Roses,  clothed  with  all  the  imposing  dignity 
and  matchless  grace  with  which  Nature  endows 
them  when  emancipated  from  the  curbing  and 
cuttings  ot  art,  can  form  the  faintest  idea  of  their 
artistic  merits  for  forming  landscapes. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  too,  that  were  all  the 
more  vigorous  seedlings  afforded  a  chance  of  mak- 
ing semi-wild  groups  on  lawns,  in  shrubberies, 
or  home  woods,  some  of  them  would  develop  new 
features  of  habit,  vigour,  hardiness,  beauty,  or 
fragrance  that  would  render  them  specially  valuable 
for  the  enrichment  and  enlivenment  of  existing 
landscapes  or  the  formation  of  new  ones. 

Every  advance  in  the  way  of  fragrance  should 
be  carefully  noted  and  jealously  preserved.  It  may 
be  true  that  a  Rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet,  though  I  doubt  it.  But  a  Rose 
that  does  not  smell  at  all  is  hardly  worthy  of  its 
name — in  fact,  little  better  than  a  gay  impostor — 
while  those  that  smell  something  like  semi-putrid 
water  or  bad  meat— Queen  Flora,  forgive  the  com- 
parison— should  be  rooted  out  and  destroyed.  Were 
our  raisers  of  seedlings  as  intent  on  new  odours, 
and  the  enriching  and  deepening  of  old  ones  as 
they  have  been  in  spreading  out  the  petals  like 
pancakes,  or  heaping  petal  on  petal  until,  through 
their  prodigality,  promising  blooms  have  been 
wrecked  in  dire  confusion,  or  their  hearts  hardened 
into  frightful  abortions,  then,  indeed,  would  our 
roseries  out  of  doors  and  in  have  been  infinitely 
sweeter  than  they  are  to-day. 

Say,  ye  great  enrichers  of  our  Rose  gardens  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  it  any  more  difficult  to  produce 
or  enrich  an  odour  than  paint  a  colour,  control  a 
form  and  impart  substance  to  a  Rose  ?  or  is  it  be- 
cause odours  do  not  tell  in  prizes  that  while  most 
other  qualities  have  advanced  more  or  less  rapidly, 
the  odours  of  Roses  have  been  almost  stationary  or 
retrogressive.  Here  is  a  good  field  for  the  National 
Rose  Society,  and  I  trust  it  will  at  once  enter  into 
its  cultivation  in  one  ot  two  ways — either  by  offer- 
ing liberal  prizes  at  all  its  shows  for  stands  of  the 
most  fragrant  Roses,  or  excluding  from  its  shows 
all  Roses  that  are  either  not  fragrant,  or  have  a 
disagreeable  odour.  Then  no  Rose  should  be  certi- 
ficated by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  or  other 
authority  unless  it  is  fragrant.  By  such  and  other 
means  Roses  might  be  expected  to  improve  as 
much  in  fragrance  as  they  have  done  in  colour,  size, 
form,  substance — in  two  words,  quality  and  beauty. 

D.  T.  F. 

SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


TTew  Roses. — The  number  of  novelties  offered  for 
the  current  sesison  reaches  the  unprecedented  total  of 
more  than  100  varieties,  various  raisers  on  the  Con- 
tinent contributing  tt3  varieties,  of  which  one-third 
are  Teas. 

The  coloured  plate    in  the  Journal  des  Roues 

for  .January  represents  one  of  the  new  Roses  of  this 
season.  Souvenir  tie  Mine.  .T.  Metral, described  as  a  Tea, 
although  it  is  evidently  a  climbing  Hybrid,  and  appears 
to  carry  on  the  race  of  the  Waltham  climbers.  The 
variety  is  said  to  have  been  raised  from  Mnie.  Berard, 
fertilised  by  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Eugftne  Furst,  and 
it  should  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  few  good 
red  climliing  Roses,  if  it  is  as  free  from  any  dingy 
purplish  shade  as  it  afipears  in  the  plate,  in  which  tlie 
half-expanded  flower  might  be  accepted  as  a  faithful 
rfjireBiMitation  of  the  charming,  but  dwarf-growing 
Hybrid  Tea  Camoens. 

Rose   Madame   Georges    Bruant. — In  the 

Journal  des  Roaes  for  January  there  is   also  an    eu- 


Sraving  of  the  hybrid  rugosa,  Madame  Georges  Bru- 
J'nt  (Bruant),  which  was  raised  from  the  red-flowered 
*'ype,  R.  rugosa,  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  the  white 
Tea  Sombreuil.  This  hybrid  is  attracting  a  good 
deal  of  attention  on  account  of  its  novelty  and  dis- 
tinctness. The  plant  is  said  to  be  as  hardy  and 
vigorous  as  R.  rugosa,  which  it  closely  resembles  in 
appearance;  but  the  semi-double  flowers  are  pure 
white,  very  fragrant,  produced  in  trusses  of  from  six 
to  twelve,  and  the  long  buds  are  described  as  charm- 
ing for  cutting.  As  it  is  also  said  to  be  thoroughly 
perpetual,  Madame  Georges  Bruant's  appearance  will 
be  awaited  with  keen  interest. — T.  W.  G. 


Propagating. 


Lilies. — Sometimes  on  taking  up  a  Lily  bulb  It 
will  be  found  that,  owing  to  an  Injury  or  to  some 
other  cause,  the  centre  of  the  plant_has  become  de- 
cayed, and  nothing  is  left  but  a  handful  of  scales. 
Should  the  bulb  be  one  of  L.  auratum  or  of  L.  longi- 
florum,  the  probability  is  that  each  scale  will  have 
formed  a  small  bulb,  and  whUe  all  Lilies  more  or 
less  do  this,  the  two  mentioned  above  are  far  more 
prolific  in  this  respect  than  any  other  kinds.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  if  these  small  bulbs  are 
placed  under  conditions  favourable  to  growth  they 
will  continue  to  increase  till  they  reach  flowering 
size.  L.  longiflorum  will  do  so  without  much 
trouble,  but  L.  auratum  is  very  fastidious  in  its  re- 
quirements, especially  during  its  earlier  stages. 
We  sometimes  hear  of  this  Lily  being  raised  from 
seeds  or  scales  and  naturalising  it  in  this  country, 
but  this  is  somewhat  difficult,  as  failures  are  pretty 
frequent;  meanwhile,  the  fact  remains  that  an 
almost  unlimited  supply  of  young  plants  can  be 
raised.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Dutch  bulb 
growers  do  not  send  us  any  L.  auratum  nor  the 
allied  L.  Krameri,  as  they  wculd  no  doubt  do  if  they 
could  grow  Ihem  in  that  country,  for  the  bulbs 
would  arrive  before  those  from  Japan,  and  conse- 
quently, if  good,  command  a  fair  price.  L.  longi- 
florum, on  the  other  hand,  grows  freely  from  scales. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the 
varieties  with  regard  to  this  matter,  the  slowest  of 
increase  being  tbe  long-tubed  eximium,  and  the 
most  prolific  L.  Harrisi.  A  good  crop  of  this  may 
be  obtained  by  taking  off  any  loose  scales  when 
potting  the  bulbs  that  are  intended  for  flowering 
and  placing  them  under  conditions  favourable  to 
the  formation  of  roots.  In  the  case  of  large  bulbs 
there  are  on  the  outside  often  two  or  three  scales 
which  are  very  loose,  and  can  easily  be  removed 
without  injuring  the  future  display  of  bloom. 
Many  of  these  scales  are  naturally  jointed  just  in 
the  middle,  and  when  this  is  the  case  they  may  be 
at  once  broken  in  two,  as  each  part  will  form  a 
small  bulb.  These  scales  must  be  treated  just  like 
seeds,  that  is,  placed  as  thickly  as  possible  without 
touching  each  other  in  pans  or  boxes,  and  covered 
with  light  sandy  soil.  These  pans  or  boxes  must 
be  drained  thoroughly,  and  filled  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  top  with  a  compost  consisting  of  peat,  loam, 
and  sand,  the  whole  sifted  moderately  fine.  It 
placed  in  a  gentle  heat  the  joung  plants  quickly 
make  their  appearance,  when  as  soon  as  sufficiently 
developed  they  may  be  potted  off.  So  quickly  do 
they  grow,  that  by  the  summer  these  joung  plants 
can  be  planted  out,  and  will  form  nice  little  bulbs 
the  first  season;  indted,  a  few  of  the  strongest 
will  flower.  Of  course  only  a  few  will  bloom 
early,  and  those  that  do  so  will  only  produce 
one  puny  blossom.  A  very  good  method,  and  one 
that  gives  far  less  trouble  than  this,  is  to  prepaie 
a  place  on  a  well-diaiced  border  and  cover  with  a 
frame,  as  so  treated  the  joung  plants  will  not  need 
to  be  disturbed.  In  either  case,  if  the  place  is 
thoroughly  drained,  it  is  better  to  leave  the  bulbs 
undisturbed  the  first  winter,  protecting  them  from 
frost  with  dry  leaves.  Fern,  or  some  other  material. 
So  treated,  the  greater  number  will  flower  the  next 
season,  and  in  the  autumn  may  be  taken  up,  when 
they  are  available  for  potting  and  growing  under 
glass  for  indoor  decoration  if  required.  Besides 
this  method  of  increasing  these  varieties  of  L. 
longiflorum,  many  of  the  bulbs  after  flowering 
divide  into  two  or  three,  while  small  bulbils  are 
formed  on  the  underground  portion  of  the  stem, 
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especially  if  they  are  buried  rather  deeply.  Some 
kinds  increase  very  rapidly  by  means  of  division, 
notably  L.  elegans  or  Thunbergianum  and  its 
numerous  varieties,  L.  umbellatum,  which  is  so 
largely  imported  from  Holland  every  year,  and  L. 
crooeum.  Others,  again,  increase  in  this  way,  but 
very  slowly,  and  of  these  mention  may  be  made  of 
L.  monadelphum,  pomponium,  tenuifolium,  and 
pulchellum.  They,  however,  all  produce  plenty  of 
seeds,  which  germinate  readily  enough.  Those 
with  creeping  rhizomes,  represented  by  L.  parda- 
linum,  puberulum,  superbum,  and  canadense,  are  all 
easily  increased  by  division;  while  some  that  can 
seldom  be  coaxed  to  grow  are  L.  Washingtonianum, 
rabescens,  Humboldti,  columbianum,and  Bloomeri- 
anum.  The  small  bulbils  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
afford  a  ready  means  of  propagating  the  Tiger 
Lilies  and  L.  bulbiferum,  for  wherever  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  ground  they  at  once  take  root 
and  commence  to  grow.  T. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.   COLEMAN. 

NIGHT    VENTILATION   OF    FRUIT 
HOUSES. 

The  advantages  that  may  be  derived  from  a 
regular  system  of  night  ventilation  are  not  so 
fully  appreciated  by  the  rising  generation  of 
gardeners  as  they  ought  to  be.  Many  young 
men  having  charge  of  fruit  houses  look  upon  a 
current  of  sweet,  fresh  air  as  an  enemy,  and 
most  religiously  close  every  ventilator  and  light 
when  a  shower  of  summer  rain  is  falling,  appa- 
rently oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the  moist, 
genial  'atmosphere  which  it  produces  is  of  more 
value  thanl  the  close,  high  and  dry  temperature 
in  which  their  trees  and  plants  are  compelled  to 
languish.  The  past  school  of  gardeners,  who 
allowed  a  margin  of  2°  above  and  2°  below  the 
hard-and-fast  line,  had  at  least  one  leg  to  stand 
upon,  as  they  had  old-fashioned  houses,  from 
which  which  they  could  not,  if  they  would,  ex- 
clude a  constant  percolation  of  fresh  air  at  every 
lap,  and  those  were  not  a  few  in  the  roofs,  sides, 
and  ends.  But  all  this  has  passed  away.  Cheap 
timber  and  large  squares  of  thick  glass,  duty 
free,  now  enable  the  horticultural  builder  to 
erect  houses  as  impervious  to  the  ingress  of 
fresh  and  the  egress  of  foul  or  heated  air  as  a 
Wardian  case,  and  so  perfect  now  is  their  me- 
thod of  shutting  out  the  gardener's  best  friend, 
that  lively  discussions  on  the  shading  or  non- 
shading  of  Muscat  houses  are  not  unfrequent. 
In  justice  [to  the  horticultural  architect,  it  is 
only  fairjto  say  the  arrangements  for  letting  the 
fresh  air  in  and  the  vitiated  air  out  are  on  a  very 
liberal  scale  ;  but  the  ability  to  reduce  the  tem- 
perature of  a  vinery  to  that  of  the  external 
atmosphere  on  the  hottest  day  in  summer,  by 
opening  the  top  lights  first  to  let  all  the  rarified 
air  out,  and  then  creating  a  cutting  draught  by 
turning  the  front  crank,  is  not  ventilation  ;  it  is 
the  foster-parent  of  scalding,  rust,  shanking, 
mildew,  and  red  spider.  And  yet  plants,  like 
animals,  require  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh 
air  ;  but  it  is  by  the_front  ventilators  that  it 
should  be  admitted,  and  in  a  way  that  it  will 
pass  under  or  through  the  stacks  of  hot-water 
pipes  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  occu- 
pants. It  will  then  mingle  with  that  of  the 
house,  and,  provided  the  top  ventilators  are 
sufficiently  open  to  allow  vitiated  air  to  escape, 
the  house  will  be  kept  constantly  full  and  the 
cutting  draught  will  be  avoided.  I  recollect,  a 
few  years  ago,  being  taken  through  a  range  of 
double-glazed  Orchid  houses,  in  which  the  plants 
were  by  no  means  happy — neither  was  I,  but  was 
very  glad  to  get  out  of  the  stuffy  stew  to  inhale  a 
breath  of  fresh  oxygen.  These  poor  Orchids 
had  to  endure  it  day  and  night,  fortunately 
not    for    any    great    length    of    time,   as    the 


owner  found  he  must  change  his  treatment,  or 
lose  his  plants.  The  next  time  I  passed  through 
the  same  houses  the  bricklayer's  chisel  had  been 
introduced,  and  a  stream  of  deliciously  fresh  air 
at  every  few  feet  was  working  upwards  from  the 
ground  line,  or  a  little  below  it,  and  after 
threading  the  hot- water  pipes  it  conveyed  life- 
sustaining  food  to  the  plants.  This  front  venti- 
lation, by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  is  still  going 
on,  and  Indian  Orchids,  to  which  a  low  night 
temperature  and  rough  winds  in  their  native 
habitats  are  no  strangers,  are  a.^  healthy  and 
free  flowering  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  If  Orchids 
resent  coddling,  what  shall  we  say  in  favour  of 
the  night  ventilation  of  Pines,  and  Grapes,  and 
Peaches  I  1  say,  and  persist  in  saying,  give 
them  more  front  air  ;  never  mind  the  "  chink  " 
at  the  top,  as  it  lowers  the  temperature  and 
lets  out  the  moisture  when  the  occupants  are 
actively  feeding  through  the  night.  Let  them 
recuperate  in  a  fresh,  free  atmosphere  in  which 
the  most  delicate  person  can  breathe  and  wish 
to  linger,  and  although  the  mean  temperature 
may  run  a  few  degrees  too  low  for  the  express 
forcer,  they  will  meet  the  morning  light  like 
giants  refreshed  ;  they  will  make  up  for  time 
apparently  lost,  as  they  will  stand  and  enjoy  a 
high  temperature  when,  for  a  few  hours,  the 
houses  are  closed  with  sun  and  moisture  on 
bright  afternoons.  If  Grapes  and  Peaches  must 
be  forthcoming  by  a  certain  date,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  start  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  and 
to  force  from  the  outset  with  front  air,  especi- 
ally through  the  night,  increasing  it  as  the 
season  advances,  always,  be  it  understood,  with 
or  without  the  hackneyed  top  "  chink,"  pi-o- 
vided  the  house  is  kept  full  and  not  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  room  with  the  door  and  win- 
dow wide  open.  Grapes,  as  a  rule,  under  fair 
cropping,  will  then  be  free  from  spider  and  riist, 
black  instead  of  red,  and  with  a  deep,  dense 
bloom.  Pines  will  not  run  to  crowns  a  foot  or 
more  in  height,  and  bud-dropping,  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  of  late,  will  be  less  preva- 
lent in  the  Peach  house.  In  the  Cucumber  and 
Melon  house  or  pit  the  effect  will  be  equally 
satisfactory,  as  a  body  of  impure,  stagnant  air 
acting  on  the  collars  of  the  plants  aggravates 
the  disease,  and  is  very  often  the  cause  of  the 
much  dreaded  canker.  These  plants  we  know 
revel  in  tropical  heat  and  atmospheric  moisture, 
but  the  latter  must  not  hang  about  to  become 
stagnant  and  produce  confervee  on  the  surface 
of  the  beds  and  walls,  neither  need  it  if  proper 
attention  is  paid  to  ground-line  ventilation. 


Fears. — There  are  certain  sorts  of  Pears  which 
maintain  their  quality  under  very  varying  circum- 
stances, and  there  is  a  general  agreement  amongst 
growers  concerning  them.  Such,  for  example,  are 
Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Doyenni?  du  Cornice — all  of 
which  must  be  included  in  any  collection.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  I  may  name  others  which  can  be 
grown  successfully  in  this  district.  They  are 
Doyenne  d'Etg,  a  very  early,  prolific  little  Pear, 
sweet  and  juicy  in  most  seasons  ;  Beurrfi  d'Amanlis, 
B.  Superfin,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Beurr^  Hardy, 
Doyenne  Boussoch,  GIou  Morceau,  Beum;  d'Anjou, 
B.  d'Aremberg,  Winter  Nelis,  Josephine  de  Malines, 
Knight's  Monarch,  Bergamote  d'Esperen,  Easter 
Beurre,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Beurre  Ranee,  and  Olivier 
de  Serres.  These  are  well-known  Pears,  and,  where 
space  permits,  should  obtain  a  place  and  the  protec- 
tion of  a  wall.  In  addition  to  the  above  I  have 
grown  with  more  or  less  success,  according  to 
season,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Seckel,  which  passes 
away  too  quickly  to  be  of  use  ;  Brown  Beurrf,  Con- 
seiller  de  la  Cour,  Beurre  Dubuisson,  a  little-known, 
but  excellent  Pear;  Huysbe's  Victoria,  and  Prince 
Consort,  good  last  year  ;  Fortunee  Belga,  Beurr^ 
Diel,  Duchesse  de  Mars,  Beurrfi  Supn'me,  Ne  Plus 
Meuris,  Prince  Napoleon,  Doyennd  d'Alenijon,  Ur- 


baniste.  Van  Mens  Leon  Leclerc.  Larger  Pear.=, 
such  as  Souvenir  du  Congr&s,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  General  Todtleben,  Presi- 
dent Alphonge,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  have  the  merit  ef 
size,  but  are  deficient  in  quality.  Souvenir  du  Con- 
gres  may  be  excepted,  but  it  passes  so  rapidly  from 
ripeness  to  rottenness,  that  unless  watched  by  the 
hour  the  right  moment  for  taking  it  at  its  best  is 
lost.  If  my  collection  were  to  be  limited  to  twelve 
sorts,  I  should  grow  Jargonelle,  Bon  Chretien, 
Beurre  Superfin,  Marie  Louise,  BeurrS  Dubuisson, 
Doyenncj  du  Comice,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Winter 
Nelis,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Knight's  Monarch, 
Easter  Beurre,  and  Beurre  Eanoe. — W.  I.,  Bclmr. 


GOOD  PEARS. 


Beikg  very  much  interested  in  the  discussion  now 
taking  place  in  The  Garden  as  to  the  merits  of 
various  Pears  suitable  for  general  cultivation,  I 
send  you  the  following  notes  : — 

My  experience  of  the  different  varieties  was 
principally  gained  when  gardener  to  the  late 
Earl  of  Chesterfield  (better  known  as  Sir  H. 
Scudamore-Stanhope),  of  Holme  Lacy,  Hereford, 
who  made  the  cultivation  of  the  Pear  a  special 
study  both  in  this  country  and  in  France,  where  he 
resided  for  several  years.  The  soil  at  Holme  Lacy 
is  well  adapted  for  Pear  culture,  so  that  if  a  variety 
had  any  merit  as  regards  flavour,  it  had  every  chance. 
The  Duchess  and  Easter  Beurre  were  grown  under 
various  forms  and  aspects,  in  all  of  which  the 
former  was  always  gritty,  but  very  prolific.  The 
Easter  Beurr6  was  seldom  melting,  and  when  it 
was  fit  to  eat  my  late  employer  used  to  say  that  the 
flavour  was  not  equal  to  that  of  the  fruit  grown 
in  France.  As  a  rule  I  have  found  that  the  hand- 
some large  Pears  are  deficient  in  flavour.  The 
vinous-flavoured  Pears  were  the  favourites.  Such 
varieties  as  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  and  Gansel's 
Bergamot  were  not  allowed  to  be  sent  to  table. 
Out  of  over  200  varieties  the  following  were  about 
the  only  varieties  that  were  considered  worthy  of  be- 
ing used  for  dessert :  Beurr^  dAmanlis, Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  Beurr(5  Soperfin,  Beurre  Hardy,  Marie 
Louise,  Thompson's,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Beurrfi 
d'Aremberg,  Winter  Nelis,  Glou  Morceau,  Josephine 
de  Malines,  Bergamote  d'Esperen,  and  Olivier  de 
Serres,  and  these  we  could  rely  upon  annually.  I 
consider  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  confining  the  number  to  twenty-four.  For 
my  own  part,  I  do  not  think  a  collection  would  be 
complete  without  Jargonelle  and  Williams'  Bon 
ChriStien.  Beurre  de  Jonghe  is  a  good  Pear,  and  if 
it  was  generally  cultivated,  I  believe  it  could  be 
reported  on  favourably.  Fondante  d'Automne  is  a 
delicious  Pear  when  taken  at  the  right  time,  and  by 
gathering  it  at  intervals  the  season  may  be  pro- 
longed. I  know  that  the  birds  attack  it  sooner  than 
any  other  variety.  Zephirin  Gregcire  with  us  had  a 
tendency  to  rot  at  the  core.  Beurre  d'Aremberg 
comes  much  better  flavoured  and  finer  on  the  Pear 
stock  than  on  the  Quince,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Winter  Nelis.  Beurre  Superfin  is  much 
better  flavoured  when  grown  against  a  trellis  or  as  a 
pyramid  than  when  grown  against  a  wall.  I  do 
not  think  any  late  Pear  should  be  condemned  if 
only  grown  as  a  pyramid  or  bush  ;  they  are  better 
from  a  south  or  west  wall.  As  a  rule  those  varieties 
which  ripen  say  up  to  the  middle  of  November  are 
better  flavoured  in  the  south  when  grown  against  a 
trellis  or  as  pyramids.  The  Seckel  is  apf  reciated  by 
many  people,  and  I  think  it  is  best  when  grown  in 
the  open.  A  YouKQ. 

Ahberley  Hall,  Stourport. 


Medlar  preserve. — Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridge- 
worth,  exhibited  before  the  fruit  committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  10th  inst.  a  pot  of 
Medlar  jam,  which  was  pronounced  delicious.  The 
jam  had  a  soft  brown  or  honey-liI.-e  appearance,  and 
was  of  a  very  refined  character.  Medlars  liave_  rela- 
tively few  admirers.  They  are  notoriously  unfit  for 
food  until  rotten,  so  runs  the  phrase,  but  really  when 
sleepy,  and  they  wear  an  objectionable  appearance, 
and  are  not  pleasant  to  handle.  Always  a  pretty  tree 
—in  fact,  quite  of  ornamental  appearance— throughout 
the  season,  the  Medlar  is  not  much  grown,  because  its 
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fruits  are  so  indifferently  acceptable.  That  tliey  can 
be  converted  into  a  delicious  preserve  is  a  new  recom- 
mendation, and  the  Medlar  may  obtain  fresh  popu- 
larity.— A.  D. 

Wellington  Apple  and  the  frost. — The 
great  frosts  of  1880-81  and  1878-79  (I  cannot 
quite  fix  the  year.-)  killed  back  most  of  the 
young  Wellington  Apples  and  severely  injured 
older  trees,  but  since  then  they  have  recovered. 
Cellini  has  suffered  in  the  same  way,  so  that  I 
now  consider  it  hopeless  as  an  orchard  kind. — 

G.  BUNTARD. 


GOOSEBERRIES  IN  MARKET  GARDENS. 

Whilst  collections  of  some  thirty  or  forty  varieties 
of  Gooseberries  are  grown  in  trade  nurserie.=,  it 
would  seem  as  if  there  was  still  a  demand  for 
variety,  which  the  Gooseberry  affords  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree.  We  can  have  them  either  very 
large  or  small,  in  several  colours,  also  rough 
and  smooth,  and  then,  not  least,  some  are  very 
sweet,  while  others  are  acid.  But  whilst  the 
nurserymen  continue  to  produce  and  maintain  all 
these  varieties,  it  is  very  certain  that  only  a  limited 
number  of  them  find  a  place  in  most  private  gar- 
dens ;  whilst  in  the  huge  breadths  of  the  market 
gardens  some  two  or  three  kinds  seem  ample  for 
market  wants.  No  doubt  some  market  gardens 
furnish  the  smaller  and  pleasantly-flavoured  fruits 
for  special  demand,  but  the  great  mass  of  growers 
fight  shy  of  such  very  uncertain  produce.  To  them 
a  crop  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  a  good  crop  of 
fine  fruits  is  indispensable  if  profit  is  to  result.  It 
is  also  needful  that  the  crop  should  be  a  quick  one 
and  readily  marketed.  Necessity,  therefore,  lite- 
rally compels  the  reduction  of  market  kinds  of 
Gooseberries  to  some  two  or  three  which  are  hardy, 
prolific,  and  produce  fruit  of  good  size  and  early. 
Anyone  may  have  Gooseberries  in  abundance  to 
come  in  with  the  glut,  but  it  is  the  iirst  early 
gathering  of  fair-sized  fruits  that  is  profitable. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  markets  are  chiefly  supplied 
■with  Lancashire  Lad,  Crown  Bob,  and  Whitesmith 
varieties,  the  first-named  by  far  the  most  popular, 
and  the  second  one  coming  next  in  order  of  growth. 
It  is,  however,  rather  the  earlier,  and  it  escaping 
the  late  spring  frosts  will  furnish  the  earlier  gather- 
ings. And  yet  it  is  neither  so  hardy  nor  so  prolific 
as  the  Lancashire  Lad,  which  mainly  supplies  the 
London  and  other  markets.  Whitesmith  is  yet  but 
little  grown,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  new  plan- 
tations are  made  up  from  the  two  first-named  ones. 
This  locality  (West  Middlesex)  sends  out  annually 
many  thousands  of  small,  two-year-old  plants,  large 
quantities  of  which  go  even  into  Kent,  and  that 
very  large  numbers  have  been  already  disposed  of 
shows  that  there  is  no  falling  off  in  general  planting, 
or  that  foreign  or  any  other  competition  is  checking 
speculation  in  fruit-growing.  Certainly,  in  that 
direction,  there  are  few  safer  ones  than  in  the  ex- 
tensive culture  of  Gooseberries  for  market,  as  bushes 
planted  in  good  holding  soil,  clean  and  well 
manured,  will  furnish  successional  crops  at  a  mode- 
rate cost  for  some  twenty  years,  and  it  will  be  hard 
indeed  if  out  of  that  period  some  exceptionally 
profitable  seasons  do  not  result. 

Gooseberries  are  subject  to  few  physical  ills,  their 
robust  growth,  which  renders  hard  pruning  every  year 
indispensable,  being  the  chief  one.  The  most  harm 
done  to  the  bushes  comes  from  the  birds  in  winter 
destroying  the  buds,  an  evil  which  is  least  felt  on 
large  breadths,  and  may  be  checked  by  a  liberal 
use  of  powder  and  shot.  The  next  is  the  occasional 
attacks  of  caterpillars,  but  this  evil  may  often  be 
prevented  by  removing  some  few  inches  of  the  top 
soil  under  the  bushes  into  the  intervening  spaces, 
and  digging  it  in  deeply,  replacing  this  soil  with 
some  from  the  open  ground,  and,  finally,  there  is 
the  danger  of  injury  to  the  young  blooms  from  late 
spring  frosts.  This  latter  is  hard  to  check,  except 
by  heavy  netting,  but  that  is  not  possible  in  the 
case  of  considerable  breadths.  Generally  it  is 
found  to  minimise  the  evil  if  the  bushes  are  not  too 
hard  pruned,  as  the  leafage  is  then  all  the  more 
dense.  Still  farther,  if  the  bushes  have  over  them 
standard  trees  some  little  protection  is  afforded. 


On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  as  if  neither  of  these 
three  evils  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  good 
Gooseberry  crops  are  the  rule.  That  of  the  past 
season  was  a  moderate  one,  but  prices  were  fairly 
good.  The  crop  of  the  preceding  year  was  a  heavy 
one,  and  there  are  indications  from  the  plumpness 
of  the  buds  that  the  crop  of  the  coming  season  will 
be  a  good  one  also. 

Naturally  the  pruning  is  performed  during  frosty 
weather,  for  the  sufficient  reasons  that  other  work 
is  checked,  and  the  ground  being  hard  and  dry  is 
more  fitted  to  endure  the  treading  which  accom- 
panies pruning.  If  the  bushes  have  been  badly 
grown,  wood  is  small  and  weakly,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  get  a  proper  supply  of  cuttings.  Where  bushes 
are  kept  regularly  and  properly  pruned  and  the 
culture  is  good,  an  ample  supply  of  cutting  wood  is 
found.  As  a  rule,  unless  men's  work  is  otherwise  at 
a  standstill,  women  are  employed  to  gather  up  and 
bundle  the  best  or  stoutest  of  the  shoots  removed 
by  the  pruner,  and  these  are  carried  into  a  shed, 
stacked,  and  covered  up  with  mats  until  an  early 
opportunity  is  found  to  properly  prepare  them  for 
the  planting.  This,  too,  is  often  done  by  women, 
who  have  from  long  practice  become  expert  at 
the  work.  The  cuttings  are  then  prepared,  tied  in 
bundles  of  about  500,  and  laid  by  until  the  soil  is 
ready  for  planting.  Should  the  weather  be  open, 
of  course  that  work  is  done  immediately.  The 
ground  is,  after  being  dressed  with  short  manure, 
dug  deeply  with  the  spade,  the  newly-moved  soil 
being  cut  down,  and  the  cuttings  placed  in  lines 
about  a  foot  apart,  well  fixed,  and  then  left  to  take 
their  chance.  If  the  spring  is  at  all  genial,  some  80 
to  85  per  cent,  make  root,  and  grow  into  neat  plants 
during  the  season.  Very  good,  well-branched 
plants  have  resulted  in  some  seasons  from  the  first 
year's  growth,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  found  desirable 
to  lift  the  plants  in  the  late  autumn,  hard  prune 
both  roots  and  heads,  and  then  dibble  them  out 
in  long  rows  in  newly-moved  clean  soil  where 
the  ensuing  year  they  make  stout  bushes,  and  when 
lifted  for  sending  away  are  found  to  have  compact 
clusters  of  roots,  which  ensure  future  life  and 
early  fruiting.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  stating  that 
such  plants  are  sold  wholesale  at  about  40s.  per 
thousand,  certainly  cheap  enough,  and  it  enables  a 
big  breadth  to  be  put  down  at  moderate  cost.  Of 
course,  with  bushes  of  this  kind  little  fruit  can 
be  looked  for  during  the  ensuing  three  years,  but  the 
ground  may  also  be  partly  utilised  for  other  crops, 
as  Strawberries,  Daffodils,  Wallflowers,  Violets, 
Spinach,  Onions,  &c.,  so  that  there  is  no  risk.  From 
the  fourth  year  onward  the  fruit  produce  increases 
very  rapidly,  and  the  average  amount  per  acre 
on  good  bushes  is  enormous.  Happily,  the  fashion 
for  using  green  fruits  for  cooking  enables  the  grower 
to  secure  a  long  market,  and  where  the  crop  is 
heavy,  early  gatherings  of  the  finest  fruits  are  not 
only  profitable,  but  relieve  the  bushes  and  assist  the 
development  of  the  remaining  fruit.  Women  here, 
again,  find  very  profitable  employment,  for  with 
their  hands  protected  by  leather  gloves  they  can 
gather  the  fruits  with  great  rapidity.  No  doubt 
the  practice  of  gathering  green  Gooseberries  thus 
early  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  that  free-bearing 
which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  Gooseberry,  as  the 
bushes  are  not  over-taxed.  When  possible,  quite 
two-thirds  of  the  berries  are  gathered  green,  as  ripe 
fruits  find  little  favour,  and  should  wet  weather 
prevail,  they  split  rapidly.  On  the  whole,  there 
seems  to  be  ample  evidence  that  the  Gooseberry  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  of  market  fruits. 

A.  D. 


it  against  a  south  wall  in  a  good  loam,  such  as  Melons 
may  be  grown  in,  and  to  see  that  it  is  on  the  Quince 
stock.  My  ti-ees  of  this  sort  are  all  horizontally  trained, 
bear  remarkably  well,  the  branches  being  about  a  foot 
apart. — J.  Garland,  Killerton,  Exeter. 

Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  of  Maidstone,  have 

kindly  sent  ue  a  photograph  of  this  deUcious  Pear  ;  but 
we  fear,  however  carefully  engraved,  that  a  satisfac- 
toi-y  result  would  not  be  obtained. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Melon  Apple. — We  wish  to  gather  some  informa- 
tion respoetiiig  this  Apple,  and  kindly  ask  our  readers 
to  inform  us  over  what  area  of  the  United  Kingdom 
it  succeeds  ? 

Pear  Winter  Nelis.— I  am  glad  to  see  Winter 
Nelis  is  well  spoken  of  liy  .several  of  ycmr  correspon- 
dents. Although  the  quality  of  its  fruit  is  equalled  by 
that  of  some  other  sorts,  such  as  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
Thompson's,  i'c,  yet  when  length  of  seasons  and 
fertility  are  considered,  1  regard  it  as  unequalled. 
I  Avoulil  advise  those  who  lire  about  to  grew  it  to  plaiil 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Stbawbeeries. 
So  far  the  month  has  been  rainless,  dark,  foggy  and 
sunless,  and  forcing,  as  a  natural  consequence,  has 
not  been  quite  satisfactory,  but  the  year  is  young, 
and  the  sharp  frost  now  threatening  may  bring 
bright  days,  which  will  soon  make  up  for  the  past 
delay.  Should  this  greatly-needed  change  drive 
away  the  fog  which  has  destroyed  so  many  plants 
and  crops  of  flowers  in  and  around  large  towns, 
but  has  only  retarded  them  in  the  country,  an  effort 
must  be  made  to  redeem  lost  time  by  putting  on  a 
spurt  during  the  hours  of  daylight.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pressure  continues,  patience  must  be 
the  watchword,  as  it  is  better  to  be  even  a  month 
late  than  fail  altogether.  But  rain,  what  has  the 
absence  of  rain  to  do  with  early  forcing?  A  great 
deal,  for  not  only  is  the  land  extremely  dry,  but 
springs  are  low  and  hothouse  cisterns  dependent 
upon  roof  water  have  been  exhausted  long  since. 
Here  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  effect 
which  the  loss  of  a  foot  of  rain  will  produce  this 
coming  season,  but  it  is  necessary  to  remind  all 
engaged  in  forcing  of  the  fact  that  a  dry  spring 
favours  the  spread  of  insects,  especially  of  red 
spider,  and  the  Strawberry  being  so  subject  to 
attacks,  the  most  careful  attention  must  be  given 
to  plants  in  every  stage  of  their  growth.  Contrary 
to  my  usual  practice,  I  shall  commence  my  remarks 
upon  the  latest  plants  first,  and  as  these  will  now 
be  resting  in  cold  pots  or  possibly  plunged  to  the 
rims  in  the  open  air,  the  lights  and  covering  on  dry 
days  should  be  entirely  removed,  as  [even  dry  frost, 
unless  the  weather  is  very  severe,  is  much  more 
beneficial  than  coddling.  The  greatest  drawback 
in  frosty  weather  is  the  bursting  of  the  pots  by  the 
frozen  balls,  but,  provided  they  are  well  plunged  up 
to,  if  not  over,  the  rims,  they  will  take  very  little 
harm,  whilst  watering,  just  now  absolutely  necessary, 
can  be  performed  with  safety.  It  is  not  usual  to 
water  late  Strawberries  in  January,  but  apparently 
we  are  entering  the  second  of  a  series  of  dry  years, 
and  when  it  is  so  well  known  that  want  of  water 
is  the  forerunnner  of  living  pests  and  mildew,  the 
first  consideration  must  be  a  judicious,  but  plenti- 
ful supply  of  this  element.  As  space  offers  the 
most  promising  plants  in  the  smallest  pots  must  be 
worked  forward,  first  into  intermediate  pits,  then 
into  the  Strawberry  house  proper,  or,  lacking  this, 
into  the  most  suitable  structure,  where  close  to  the 
glass  they  can  be  brought  forward  slowly.  Cleanli- 
ness at  the  outset  being  half  the  battle,  each  pot 
should  be  well  washed,  the  aperture  examined  to  see 
that  worms  have  not  choked  the  drainage,  a  condi- 
tion that  will  necessitate  a  thorough  soaking  with 
clear  lime  water  to  expel  them,  for  beneficial  as  they 
may  be  in  deep  marly  land  they  are  a  great  nuisance 
to  the  (Strawberry  forcer.  The  next  operation  will 
be  the  immersion  of  the  plants  in  a  tub  of  strong 
soapsuds  or  sulphur  water,  and  top-dressing  with  a 
mixture  of  rotten  manure  and  stiff  loam  preparatory 
to  placing  them  on  the  shelves. 

Sticrcssions. — Plants  now  in  progress  cannot  be 
kept  too  near  the  glass,  and  the  more  air  they  get 
without  exposure  to  sudden  depressions  or  cutting 
draughts,  the  stronger  will  be  the  flower-stems  and 
the  bolder  the  flowers.  Let  the  night  temperature 
range  about  50°,  but  not  higher,  and  00"  by  day; 
examine  and  water  the  plants  every  morning  before 
they  are  syringed,  as  moisture  from  this  operation 
sometimes  deceives  the  eye ;  raise  the  temperature 
by  warming  the  pipes  when  the  sun  favours  giving 
more  air,  and  shut  up  early  with  moisture  on  bright 
afternoons.  As  the  plants  advance  green  fly  may 
be  expected  to  appear,  first  upon  the  young  leaves, 
then  upon  the  trusses,  and  fatal  will  be  its  work  if 
smoking  is  neglected,  as  one  may  as  well  expect 
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Figs  from  Thistles  as  fruit  from  Strawberries  that 
have '  a  single  fly  upon  them  when  the  first  flower 
opens.  Prevention  being  better  than  cure,  we  now 
render  the  foliage  distasteful  by  fumigating  two  or 
three  times  at  short  intervals,  always  when  it  is  dry, 
and  syringe  well  the  following  morning. 

Early  plants. — As  these  come  into  flower  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  light  house  or  pit  where  they 
can  have  a  circulation  of  warm  air  passing  con- 
stantly amongst  them,  and  when  the  pollen  becomes 
ripe  and  plentiful  they  must  be  carefully  fertilised 
every  day  until  the  crop  is  set.  If  the  flowers  are 
very  numerous,  a  few  of  the  weakest  may  be  pinched 
off  each  scape  before  they  open,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  press  down  the  foliage  with  the  hand 
to  give  those  left  the  benefit  of  every  ray  of  light 
and  security  from  condensed  moisture.  In  days 
gone  by  it  was  the  practice  to  keep  all  hothouse 
fruits  in  a  very  dry  atmosphere  when  in  flower,  and 
very  often  the  delicate  organs  of  fructification 
suffered;  now,  we  find  a  moderate  supply  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture  through  the  early  part  of  the  day 
with  ventilation  highly  beneficial,  always  provided 
it  is  not  plentiful  enough  to  condense  after  night- 
fall. To  this  end  all  watering  and  damping  should 
be  performed  early  in  the  day,  as  dryness  at  the 
roots  at  any  time  is  fatal. 

Cucumbers. 
Hard  and  continuous  firing  to  maintain  a  mini- 
mum temperature  is  against  old  plants  that  have 
been  some  time  in  bearing  and  begin  to  develop  a 
tendency  to  mildew  and  spider.  Sulphur  water  or 
sulphide  of  potassium,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  a 
gallon  of  warm  water,  syringed  over  the  foliage  at 
night  and  washed  off  the  next  morning,  will  destroy 
the  first  and  check  the  second  ;  but  light  cropping 
and  good  cultivation  also  are  necessary  conditions, 
as  overloading  and  bad  feeding  go  hand  in  hand 
with  these  pests.  As  growth  proceeds  the  young 
shoots  should  be  neatly  tied  in,  the  worst  of  the  old 
leaves  being'  taken  off  to  make  room  for  them, 
whilst  stopping  must  be  regulated  by  the  space  still 
vacant  upon  any  part  of  the  trellis.  The  weather 
down  to  the  present  time  having  been  so  dark,  it 
has  not  been  safe  to  resume  daily  syringing,  but  so 
soon  as  the  clouds  break  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  bright  days  for  running  up  the  temperature  to 
80°  or  85",  and  well  bathing  the  foliage  above  and 
below  with  soft  water  quite  as  warm  as  the  air  of 
the  house.  Daily  and  hourly  attention  to  these 
matters  of  detail  will  soon  work  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  oldest  and 
poorest  of  plants,  but  their  restoration  will  not  be 
full  and  lasting  unless  the  roots  as  well  as  the  tops 
are  kept  in  good  condition.  The  bottom-heat,  what- 
ever it  may  have  averaged  through  the  winter, 
should  now  be  increased,  say,  from  70'  to  75°  or 
from  75°  to  80°,  not  by  hard  firing,  but  by  the  reno- 
vation of  the  fermenting  material  with  well-worked 
tan,  or,  better  still,  with  Oak  leaves,  which  cannot 
be  turned  over  too  often,  as  the  moisture  and 
warmth  thus  set  at  liberty  keep  the  atmosphere 
charged  with  genial  food,  and  economise  syringing 
when  external  extremes  render  its  effect  fleeting,  if 
not  detrimental.  Water,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  winter  as  well  as 
summer  culture,  and  it  is  to  an  insufficient  supply 
of  this  that  the  failure  of  plants  growing  over 
heated  chambers  or  hot-water  pipes  not  unfre- 
quently  can  be  traced.  Bearing  plants  in  pots, 
boxes,  or  narrow  beds  will  take  good,  warm,  diluted 
liquid  at  every  watering  probably  two  or  three  times 
a  week;  but  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  watering 
at  any  time,  especially  in  winter,  as  so  much  de- 
pends upon  the  condition  of  the  bed  and  the  position 
of  the  hot-water  pipes.  When  this  element  is  needed, 
and  it  should  not  be  given  until  it  is,  one  thorough 
soaking  that  will  penetrate  the  crocks  will  do  more 
good  than  a  series  of  driblets  which  deceive  the 
eye,  as  water  given  in  this  way  only  benefits  the 
surface  roots,  whilst  those  deeply  seated  languish  in 
a  dust-dry  medium.  The  best  top-dressing  for 
Cucumbers  is  light,  rich  turfy  loam,  crushed  bones, 
and  old  plaster  or  lime  rubble,  which  should  be 
kept  dry  and  warm  ready  for  use  as  the  roots  appear 
on  the  surface.  If  thin  layers  are  placed  on  the 
surface,   the   roughest  part  being   kept  near    the 


stems.  Cucumbers  can  be  earthed  up  to  any  extent 
during  the  season,  but  there  comes  a  time  when 
Spring-son-n  planis  beat  the  old  ones,  and  the 
first  batch  being  now  well  advanced,  if  not  quite  fit 
for  turning  out,  the  hills  or  ridges  should  be  ready 
for  their  reception  before  they  become  pot-bound. 
When  the  hills  are  formed  upon  beds  of  fermenting 
material  which  is  constantly  sinking,  the  trellis  for 
two  reasons  should  be  constructed  and  fixed  upon 
a  principle  that  will  admit  of  its  being  lowered  at 
pleasure ;  first,  to  prevent  the  stems  and  roots  from 
being  strained  or  strangled,  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon causes  of  canker;  and  second,  to  enable  the 
cultivator  to  place  the  foliage  quite  clear  of  the 
glass  through  the  summer  months.  The  best  plan, 
however,  is  to  avoid  this  danger  by  forming  a  solid 
foundation  of  broken  brick  or  lime  rubble  imme- 
diately above  the  bottom-heat  pipes  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  thin  layer  of  fresh  stable  litter  followed  by 
the  compost.  Then  there  will  be  no  sinking,  and 
provided  common  drain  pipes  are  placed  vertically 
a  few  feet  apart  upon  the  drainage,  hot  water  or 
diluted  liquid  can  be  poured  down  in  any  quantity 
when  moisture  is  needed,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
deluge  the  surface  of  the  bed.  Summer  plants 
should  not  be  pinched  until  they  have  climbed  quite 
two-thirds  of  the  trellis,  and  if  more  room  than  is 
generally  allowed  between  the  stems  were  given  to 
them  a  great  deal  of  trouble  would  be  saved,  whilst 
a  few  vigorous  plants  constantly  extending  would 
give  the  finest  and  greatest  quantity  of  fruit. 

PHs  and  Jra.mes. — Where  manure  and  labour  are 
plentiful,  materials  for  making  up  manure  beds  may 
now  be  got  together  and  well  turned  two  or  three 
times,  more  or  less,  to  get  rid  of  rank  and  dangerous 
steam  by  fermentation.  When  thoroughly  sweetened 
and  the  violent  heat  has  passed  away,  brick  pits 
may  be  filled  and  the  old-fashioned  beds  made  up, 
plenty  of  time  being  allowed  for  settling  before  the 
soil  is  introduced.  Meantime,  seeds  having  been 
sown  in  the  nursing  frame,  the  young  plants  should 
be  well  advanced  in  the  rough  leaf,  if  not  pinched 
at  the  third  or  fourth  joint  ready  for  turning  out  as 
soon  as  the  compost  is  thoroughly  warmed  through 
and  a  steady  root  temperature  can  be  relied  upon. 
The  materials  used  for  making  up  hotbeds  are 
numerous,  and  include  stable  manure,  tree  leaves — 
Oak  and  Beech  being  the  best — tan,  spent  Hops, 
cotton  waste — anything,  in  fact,  that  will  ferment 
and  hold  heat  separately  or  combined  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  but,  taken  at  all  points,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  the  first  and  second  in  equal 
parts,  thoroughly  incorporated,  the  bed  being  made 
very  solid  in  course  of  construction.  Much  as  we 
object  to  the  removal  of  every  leaf  as  it  falls  from 
our  noble  timber  trees,  lawns,  walks,  and  roads 
must  be  cleared,  and  so  must  the  stable  yard  of 
two  articles  of  home  manufacture,  not  only  cheap, 
but  in  every  stage  of  decay,  containing  and  giving 
off  all  the  elements  of  plant  life.  These  materials, 
which  so  many  regard  as  a  nuisance,  we  look  upon 
as  the  backbone  of  horticulture,  their  best  and 
most  profitable  route  to  the  vegetable  and  fruit-tree 
borders  lying,  as  a  matter  of  course,  through  the 
frame  ground.  Thanks  to  hot  water,  the  making 
and  management  of  manure  beds  for  Cucumbers  and 
Melons  is  almost  a  lost  art,  but  why  discard  the  one 
when  the  two  combined,  whilst  saving  much  labour, 
produce  conditions  favourable  to  the  perfect  cul- 
ture of  all  exotic  fruits  and  plants  ]  and  why  worry 
the  overwrought  managers  of  small  gardens  when  a 
flow-and-return  pipe  along  the  front  of  their  Cu- 
cumber pits  would  save  their  cost  in  a  single  year  ? 
If  time  represents  money,  the  time  devoted  to  the 
renovation  of  linings,  to  covering  the  glass,  to 
watching  the  ventilation,  as  a  mother  watches  an 
infant,  to  coddling  with  plants  not  seldom  destroyed 
by  a  puff  of  steam  when  coming  into  bearing,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  shortening  at  both  ends  of 
the  season  of  supply  must  represent  a  sum  that, 
judiciously  laid  out,  would  greatly  economise  the 
management  and  increase  the  produce  of  the  frame 
ground. 

Melons. 

Leading  lights  will  now  have  plants  in  all  stages, 
from  the  tiny  seedling  to  frail  occupants  of  the 
trellis,  but  the  majority  of  growers  will  be  barely 


on  the  move  ;  whilst  others,  with  seeds  still  in  the 
drawers,  will  congratulate  themselves  upon  having 
escaped  the  most  protracted  and  depressing  fog  we 
have  experienced  for  a  great  number  of  years.  The 
fog,  fortunately,  has  lifted,  and  the  sun  once  or 
twice  has  tried  to  penetrate  the  black  pall  of 
vapour  which,  in  a  condensed  state,  would  be  so 
useful  in  our  soft-water  cisterns,  but  so  far  the  out- 
look has  not  been  encouraging,  as  no  amount  of 
artificial  heat  will  compensate  for  the  loss  of  cheer- 
ing sunshine.  Time,  however,  is  going,  and  a  sup- 
ply of  fresh  growing  plants  must  be  kept  constantly 
on  hand  for  putting  out  as  the  different  compart- 
ments can  be  got  ready  for  them.  To  keep  up  this 
relay  of  stock  a  few  seeds  should  be  sown  once  a 
fortnight,  and,  provided  the  oldest  plants  are  as 
regularly  thrown  away,  the  common  danger  of 
starting  a  colony  of  red  spider  in  the  nursing  pit 
will  be  avoided.  Young  plants  can  be  shifted  on 
into  larger  pots,  but  unless  the  variety  be  new  or 
scarce,  they  hardly  pay  for  the  trouble,  as  seedlings 
can  be  raised  so  quickly,  and  all  Melon  growers 
know  a  quick  start  with  plants  whose  roots  have 
neither  been  checked  nor  mutilated  is  a  very  im- 
portant step  towards  a  successful  finish.  Fruiting 
pots  and  ridges  now  thoroughly  warmed  through  to 
a  temperature  of  80°  may  be  planted  as  soon  as  the 
seedlings  have  commenced  making  the  first  rough 
leaf  and  the  roots  have  fairly  touched  the  sides  of 
the  pots.  As  Melons  will  not  submit  to  earthing, 
the  young  plants  should  be  kept  well  up  to  the 
level  of  the  rims  of  the  fruiting  pots,  whilst  those 
placed  on  ridges  should  stand  on  little  mounds 
when  all  is  finished.  Water  will  then  draw  away 
from  the  collars,  and,  provided  they  do  not  sink 
away  from  the  trellis  until  the  stems  attain  a  crack- 
ing tension,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  canker. 
Many  people  think  canker  is  indigenous,  if  I  may 
use  the  word,  to  some  pits,  whilst  another  garden  is 
free,  but  I  venture  to  think  and  to  say  it  is  the 
management  that  is  at  fault;  further,  that  I  would 
undertake  to  produce  canker  in  the  best  Melon 
house  in  the  kingdom.  Before  the  young  plants  are 
turned  out  a  neat  stick  should  be  placed  in  each 
pot  or  station,  and  to  these  they  should  be  trained 
until  they  reach  the  trellis.  If  laterals  start  before 
they  reach  that  structure,  they  must  at  once  be 
pinched,  but  on  no  account  in  youth  or  mature  age 
must  an  old  stem-leaf  be  broken.  The  trellis 
reached,  laterals  may  grow,  all  that  do  not  show 
fruit  being  pinched  at  the  first  leaf,  when  the 
second  break  in  almost  every  instance  will  produce 
a  female  flower.  As  the  plant  extends  nearly  all 
the  laterals  will  show  at  the  first  joint,  and  the 
roots  having  made  good  progress  all  the  flowers 
should  be  carefully  fertilised,  as  a  choice  of  two  or 
three  fruits  of  uniform  size  from  this  flush  will  form 
the  crop  for  ripening.  Some  varieties  of  Melons  do 
not  show  until  the  points  have  been  pinched  out  of 
the  leaders;  others,  like  the  grand  old  Golden  Per- 
fection, often  set  their  fruit  before  they  are  touched, 
and  these  fertile  sorts  undoubtedly  are  the  best  for 
early  forcing. 

Like  Cucumbers,  these  plants  enjoy  and  require 
a  brisk  bottom-heat,  say  of  75°  to  80°.  They  will 
stand  more,  and  many  get  less,  but  80°  need  not  be 
exceeded.  This  should  be  steady,  and  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  fermenting  leaves  used  for  pro- 
ducing it,  the  cleaner  the  foliage  will  be,  and  of  less 
consequence  omission  of  the  baneful  practice  of 
daily  syringing.  W.  C. 


CONCRETING  THE  BOTTOMS  OF  WALL 
BORDERS. 
Where  the  subsoil  is  bad,  6  inches  in  thickness  of 
concrete  is  of  great  use  in  keeping  the  roots  out  of 
the  bad  soil.  I  have  met  with  old  gardens  where 
all  the  principal  walls  had  a  concrete  foundation  to 
the  borders,  not  only  for  the  Peaches  and  Apricots, 
but  also  for  the  Plums,  Pears,  and  early  Cherries, 
and  this  bottom  of  concrete  had  much  to  do  with 
the  hale  and  vigorous  appearance  of  the  old  trees. 
But  when  the  flued  walls  went  out  of  fashion,  a  las 
feeling  soon  grew  up  about  the  use  of  concrete,  it 
being  looked  on  by  some  of  the  younger  men  who 
had  not  seen  its  value  in  the  past  as  a  useless  ex- 
pense.    There  are  positions  where  concrete  is  not 
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required,  but  deep  rooting  is  an  evil  which  has  more 
to  do  with  unfruitfulness  than  any  other  cause 
usually  assigned  by  cultivators  to  account  for 
the  barrenness  of  many  fruit  trees  on  walls.  In 
the  old  days  I  am  thinking  of,  the  concrete  usually 
extended  all  along  the  border  for  two-thirds  of  its 
width,  but  when  the  sites  are  marked  out  for  the 
trees,  if  the  bed  of  concrete  beneath  the  tree  is 
6  feet  square  by  6  inches  in  thickness,  the  re- 
quisite horizontal  direction  will  be  given  to  the 
roots,'and,  if  necessary,  the  extremities,  if  they  take 
a  downward  direction,  can  easily  be  lifted  and 
brought  back,  and  this  wiU  give  an  opportunity  of 
working  in  a  little  fresh  turfy  loam.  This  will 
i  aduce  them  to  make  fibres  and  keep  near  the  sur- 
face, for  the  roots  will  always  go  where  they  can 
find  sufficient  food.  To  plant  a  wall  100  yards  long, 
say,  with  Apricots  and  Peaches  5  yards  apart  will 
require  twenty  concrete  stations,  which  would  take 
about  a  ton  of  lime  and  four  loads  of  screened 
gravel  to  make  a  good  job  of  it,  so  the  cost,  even  if 
the  gravel  had  to  be  purchased,  would  not  be  enor- 
mous. But  a  mixture  of  broken  bricks,  stones,  and 
clinkers  and  lime  will  make  a  good  concrete  founda- 
tion, allowing  the  proportion  of  lime  to  be  rather 
greater  than  when  using  good  clean  gravel. 

E.  H. 

MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Wallflowers.  —  With  a  comparatively  open 
winter,  for  after  all  we  have  had  but  little  severe 
weather,  we  should,  under  ordinary  conditions,  have 
been  obtaining  fair  cuttings  from  Wallflower 
breadths  now.  The  plants  are  stout,  stubby,  and 
healthy,  but  the  bloom  is  lacking.  The  drought 
of  last  summer  is  accountable  for  this,  for  if  plants 
were  put  out  early  they  made  little  growth,  and 
if  the  soil  was  too  dry  to  render  planting  out  safe, 
of  course  no  progress  was  made  in  that  way. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  see  Wallflower  plants  so  very 
dwarf  and  compact  and  so  flowerless.  Growers 
always  select  from  their  earliest,  best- habited,  and 
deepest  coloured  flowers  for  seed,  and  an  early 
blooming  strain  is  thus  perpetuated.  Still,  the 
strain  is  contingent  for  early  bloom  upon  early 
planting  and  strong  summer  growth.  One  large 
grower,  during  1886,  having  a  seed  bed  of  strong 
young  plants  from  an  autumn  sowing,  thought  he 
would  ensure  an  early  quantity  of  bloom  by  plant- 
ing these  largely.  Fortunately  for  him,  he  also 
planted  largely  of  the  spring  sowing,  as  the  majority 
of  the  autumn-sown  plants  were  killed  during  the 
ensuing  winter,  whilst  those  of  the  spring  stood 
unharmed.  A  dribbling  bloom  during  the  winter 
proves  more  profitable  than  does  one  coming  in 
all  together.  The  fine  blood-red  strain  grown  round 
London  has  no  equal  for  richness  of  colour  and 
perfume.  Seed  is  usually  sown  broadcast,  or  in 
drills,  early  in  February,  and  the  plants  are  ready 
for  planting  out  in  May  if  ground  be  at  liberty. 
These  Wallflowers  will  thrive  very  well  under 
orchard  trees. 

Violets. — Dense  cold  fogs,  low  temperature,  and, 
later,  keen  easterly  winds  have  checked  the  pro- 
duction of  Violet  blooms,  and  thus  the  compara- 
tively open  winter  does  not  keep  the  promise  of 
some  earlier  seasons.  With  Violets  especially  a 
long  blooming  time  is  much  desired,  as  a  better 
price  is  secured  for  the  flowers  during  the  winter 
than  in  the  spring,  when  Violets  are  plentiful. 
Great  areas  of  good  land  are  cropped  with  the 
single  Russian  and  Czar  Violets,  and,  on  the  whole, 
given  good  seasons,  few  crops  pay  better,  and  few 
furnish  more  welcome  labour  in  marketing.  To 
myriads  of  women  the  Violet  season  comes  with 
gladness,  for  with  even  but  one  penny  per  dozen 
bunches  of  bloom,  with  no  leaves,  really  good  wages 
are  earned.  Then  from  the  market  the  flower-women 
find  ample  patronage  during  the  season.  Some 
complaint  has  been  heard  here  and  there  of  the 
quantity  of  Violets  which  come  over  here  now  from 
France  and  Italy,  but  these  arrive  only  when 
ours  are  scarce.  Still  farther,  they  are  profitable  in 
part  only  when  the  weather  is  dry  and  cool,  as 
dimp  soon  destroys  them.  As  a  grower  said  the 
other  day,  after  all  how  many  a  jjoor  person  can 
get  a  bunch  of  sweet  Violets  for  a  penny  now,  and 


we  ought  to  remember  that  this  is  excellent 
phOosophy,  and  teaches  us  that  the  world  of  flowers 
is  not  made  for  growers  alone.  The  old  plants 
lifted  and  pulled  to  pieces  are  dibbled  out  into 
fresh  soil  during  the  month  of  May,  and  usually 
stand  if  the  ground  be  clean  for  three  years.  A 
good  grower  has  a  big  breadth  lifted  and  divided 
every  year.  Double  Violets,  it  is  found,  suffer  more 
from  fogs  and  frosts  than  do  the  hardier  single 
varieties. 

Winter  greens. — Whilst  the  summer  drought 
materially  affected  the  extent  of  ground  planted 
with  all  kinds  of  winter  greens,  and  rendered  the 
cost  of  getting  out  those  which  were  planted  con- 
siderable because  of  the  watering  needful,  yet 
prices  have  during  the  winter  been  far  better  than 
was  the  case  last  season,  and  growers  seem  very 
well  satisfied.  It  is  thus  seen  that  abundance  is 
not  an  appreciable  blessing  to  growers,  as  much 
reduced  crops  give,  nevertheless,  better  returns. 
Certainly  the  winter  has  been  very  favourable  to 
green  stuff,  even  Spinach,  of  which  there  are  many 
unusually  good  breadths,  not  having  been,  so  far,  at 
all  checked.  White  Turnips  are  either  few  or  small, 
and  thus  green  crops  have  one  competitor  the  less. 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Coleworts,  Savoy  Cabbages,  and 
small  white  Cabbages  have  been  excellent.  The 
product  of  the  winter  will  doubtless  stimulate  to 
big  plantings  next  summer  if  the  season  be  favour- 
able, and  then  a  glut  will  follow  again.  Lettuces 
planted  out  largely  in  the  open  ground  have  suffered 
little  from  slugs,  and  nothing,  so  far,  from  the  cold. 
There  is  now  far  better  promise  for  a  crop  of 
spring  Lettuces  than  usual.  Autumn-sown  Onions 
are  rather  smaller  than  usual,  and  will  not  be  ready 
for  pulling  early.  Still,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  this 
salad  when  the  spring  comes.  All  white  Broccoli 
looks  well,  but  small,  whilst  sprouting  Broccoli  is  a 
very  medium  crop,  although,  as  a  rule,  so  strong 
and  abundant.  Ground  is  now  working  well,  and 
seeds  of  the  earlier  green  stuff  for  next  winter  will 
soon  be  freely  sown.  A.  D. 
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CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 

Just  now  when  the  Chrysanthemum  is  on  the 
wane  in  most  gardens,  and  when  outdoor  blos- 
soms of  really  fine  quality  are  at  their  very 
lowest  ebb,  the  value  of  well-grown  Christmas 
Roses  is  apt  to  be  most  appreciated.  Formerly 
we  had  only  the  old  Helleborus  niger,  then  H. 
altifolius  became  known,  but  now,  thanks  in 
the  main  to  large  importations  from  Austria  and 
elsewhere,  we  have  at  least  a  dozen  varieties, 
all  finer,  more  vigorous  and  free-flowering  than 
H.  niger,  and  all  worth  a  well-chosen  spot 
and  good  soil  in  the  best  of  gardens.  The  best 
sorts  as  now  known  are  the  following:  — 

H.  niger  minor  i  H.  niger  major 

n.  variegatus               '  n.  m.  (of  Hartland) 

n.  altifolius    (maxi-  n.  major  (of  Bath) 

mus)  n.  Mme.  Fourcade 

n.  "  Riverston "           .  n.    sulphureus    (De 

n.     caucasicus      (of  Graaff) 

Ware)  n.     intermedius     or 

n.    (of    Mr.    Brock-  scoticus 

bauk)  n.  latifolius,  or  "  St. 

n.  (of  "  St.  Brigid  ")  '     Dulough's"(of  Rev. 

n.  vemalis (of  Sweet)  F.  Tymons) 
n.     ruber     "  Apple- 
blossom  " 

There  are  other  varieties  or  forms  known, 
but  the  above  represent  imr  practical  knowledge 
of  to-day,  and  show  our  wealth  and  discrimina- 
tion as  contrasted  with  that  of  a  few  years  ago. 
The  very  best  of  all  the  above  I  consider  to 
be  the  following  in  the  order  named  ; — 
H.  altifolius  or  maximus  H.  caucasicus  (Ware) 
"Riverston "  variety  ruber     or     "Apple- 

major  (of  Bath)  blospom  " 

"  St.  Brigid,"  or  Mr. 
Brockbank's  form 


As  grown  in  one  or  two  spots  in  Ireland,  I 
should  place  "St.  Brigid"  third,  that  is,  after 
the  "Riverston,"  but  it  is  a  more  delicate 
grower;  whereas,  H.  altifolius  and  the  "  River- 
ston "  are  vigorous  on  most  deep-dug,  rich 
soils  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  For 
whiteness  and  shapely  blossoms  no  other  variety 
except  the  Manchester  form  can  touch  the  ' '  St. 
Brigid  "  variety.  It  is  perfect  as  grown  on  genial 
soil  in  Irish  gardens.  A  friend  of  mine  wrote 
two  lines,  in  imitation  of  George  Herbert, 
lately,  on  the  new  Aurelia  (Narcissus)  Brous- 
sonetti,  now  flowering  at  Kew. 

So  white,  so  sweet  a  flower,  it  is 
A  dainty,  crownless  Eucharis  ! 

and  this  really  applies  to  this  Christmas  Rose, 
which  is  quite  sweetly  odorous  in  a  warm  room 
at  night.  The  characters  distinguishing  these 
six  best  varieties  are  as  follows  : — 

H.  altifolius. — Stems  of  leaves  and  flowers 
heavily  dotted  or  blotched  with  red  or  brown.  Leaf- 
age very  dark  green.     Flower  cup-shaped. 

H.  Riverston  var.  —  Leaf-stems  pale  apple 
green,  not  dotted  with  red.  Flower-stems  slightly 
dotted  with  red.  Leaflets  dark  green,  serrate  at 
their  apices.     Flower  star-shaped. 

H.  St.  Brigid.— Both  this  and  the  Manchester 
form  agree  in  having  both  flower  and  leaf -stalks  of 
a  pale  apple  green  with  no  red  dots.  Leafage  light 
green  slightly  serrated. 

H.  MAJOR  (of  Bath). — A  free-growing,  free-flower- 
ing H.  niger.  Leaf  and  flower-stems  dotted  with 
red.    Leafage  pale  green,  moderately  serrated. 

H.  CAUCASICUS  (Ware).— A  strong,  dark-leaved 
form  of  H.  major,  with  very  white  shapely  flowers. 
Leaf  and  flower-stems  dotted  with  red. 

H.  RUBER  Applb-blossom. — This  is  one  of  Mr. 
Ware's  choicest  varieties,  bearing  rosy  flowers,  that 
remind  one  of  its  popular  name.  Leaves  dark 
green,  stems  all  dotted  with  red. 

We  must  once  and  for  all  give  up  the  "pink 
stigmas"  as  a  character  for  distinguishing 
Christmas  Roses.  Even  "  St.  Brigid's "  va- 
riety has  pink  stigmas  sometimes,  although 
no  red  appears  in  leaf  or  flower-stalk.  The 
red  or  pink  stigmas  are  not  constant,  any 
more  than  is  the  amount  or  depth  of  rosy 
flushing  on  the  sepals,  which,  like  it,  varies 
from  year  to  year,  or  varies  on  difierent  soUs  and 
in  different  aspects  or  exposures.  Mr.  Hart- 
land,  of  Cork,  has  sent  me  fine  photographs  of 
"Riverston,"  "St.  Brigid,"  and  his  own  H. 
niger,  as  grown  in  paraffin  casks  sawn 
in  half,  and  in  good,  fresh,  rich  soil.  These 
casks  are  about  3  feet  across,  and  the  foliage 
stretches  a  little  over  the  rim  on  each  side,  so 
that  the  plants  are  nearly  4  feet  over,  and  they 
now  bear  from  200  to  300  flowers  and  buds 
each,  some  perhaps  more,  but  I  want  to  keep 
inside  the  truth.  I  never  saw  such  noble 
plants  before,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  this  system  of  tub  culture  in  the  open 
air  will  be  largely  followed,  seeing  that  the 
plants  can  be  readily  lifted  into  the  shelter  of  a 
cool  house  or  conservatory  at  blooming  time. 
On  another  occasion  I  hope  to  go  more  fully 
into  Mr.  Hartland's  plan  of  culture,  but  now 
content  myself  with  noting  its  advantages.  The 
preceding  notes  have  been  jotted  down  in  the 
hope  that  someone  or  other  of  the  many  readers 
of  The  Garden  will  favour  us  with  their  views. 
1  hope  to  return  to  the  subject  again  in  more 
detail,  but  meanwhile  am  desirous  of  hearing 
what  other  amateurs  have  to  say  as  to  the  dis- 
tinctions and  vagaries  of  these  beautiful  hardy 
flowers  of  the  mid-winter  season. 

F.   W.   BURBIDGE. 


"The  English  Slower  Garden."— This  book 
is  in  preparation,  but  will  take  some  months  to  reprint, 
as  there  are  many  additions. 
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LILIUM  LONGIFLORUM  WILSONI. 
LiLiuM  LONGIFLORUM  13  One  of  the  best  of  the 
hardy  Lilies,  and  this  variety  is  perhaps  the 
best  of  all  its  forms.  A  good  clump  of  it,  as 
photographed  in  Mr.  Tillett's  garden  at  Sprow- 
ston,  is  shown  in  our  engraving.  The  engraver's 
art,  however,  great  as  are  its  attainments,  fails 
to  render  satisfactorily  the  snow-white  glisten- 
ing brilliancy  of  the  flowers.  The  bright  shining 
foliage  with  flowers  of  the  purest  white  and 
the  expanding  buds  form  a  garden  picture  of 
refreshing  beauty.  The  species  is  quite  hardy 
with  Mr.  Tillett.  The  plants  figured  have 
grown  in  their  present  place  for  several  years. 


Autumn-blooming  Crocuses.— Looking  over 
the  results  of  the  past  autumn,  which  has  by  no 


ochrolencus,  Salzmanni,  a  robust,  free-flowering 
species  generally,  and  one  of  the  best,  Clusi,  and 
serotinus  fared  very  little  better.  Until  this  year  I 
have  always  been  more  or  less  fortunate  with 
hadriaticus,  Borji,  and  cancellatus,  but  I  believe 
that  from  these  three  species  (large  clumps  of  each) 
a  dozen  really  perfect  flowers  could  not  at  any  time 
have  been  gathered.  C.  sativus,  one  of  the  very 
commonest  of  the  autumn  Crocuses,  flowered  very 
feebly  indeed,  and  one  shower  of  pelting  rain  de- 
stroyed the  blooms.     C.  medius,  a  tall,  handsome 

I  species,  longiflorus,  and  Cambessedesi  averted  a 
total  failure,  these  flowering  when  the  weather 
happened  to  be  favourable.  From  the  above  results, 
which  I  will  take  the  first  opportunity  to  remedy,  I 
have  learned  a  lesson,  and  that  is,  to  plant  the 
autumn-flowering  Crocuses  in  the  most  sheltered 
spots  available  on  the  rockery,  and  always  facing 

i  south  if  convenient.    Some  clumps,  which  I  tried 


Lilium  longlfloram  Wilsoni.     Engraved  for  The  Garden. 


means  been  a  bad  one  for  hardy  plants,  I  have 
been  more  forcibly  struck  than  ever  with  the 
failure  to  bloom  of  the  Crocus  species.  When 
plants,  bulbs  included,  are  grown  out  of  doors, 
and  all  the  care  and  attention  necessary  to  their 
well-being  given  them,  we  expect  and  deserve  an 
ample  return  for  our  pains.  This  year,  however, 
though  more  open,  and  consequently  more  favour- 
able in  every  way  for  autumn  and  winter- 
flowering  plants  blooming  in  the  open  without 
protection,  my  experience  with  autumn  Crocuses 
has  been  very  disappointing.  C.  Sharojani,  the 
first  to  open,  is  a  rare  Crocus,  and  1  believe 
found  as  yet  in  very  few  collections.  It  is  the 
only  orange  species  that  flowers  in  autumn,  and 
just  as  its  blooms  began  to  expand,  the  heavy  rains 
of  one  night  entirely  destroyed  my  little  group. 
Vallicola  and  zonatus  were  served  in  much  the 
same  way,  and  even  speciosus,  pulchellus,  nudi- 
florus,  and  asturicus  gave  very  little  pleasure, 
unless  at  odd  times,  which  indeed  were  rare.     C. 


on  the  rockery,  nestling  at  the  base  of  large  stones 
with  a  southern  exposure,  flowered  very  satisfac- 
torily, and,  hardly  any  of  the  flowers  were  injured 
by  rain  or  cutting  winds. — K. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Dahlias. — I  have  somewhere  read  a  paragraph 
that  the  single  varieties  were  fast  going  out  of  cul- 
tivation, but  surely  "the  wish  was  father  to  the 
thought,"  for  as  yet  I  have  observed  no  diminu- 
tion in  the  popularity  of  that  section,  but  rather 
the  reverse,  as  I  think  there  is  an  increasing  interest 
being  taken  in  them.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
numbers  of  new  seedlings  that  are  constantly  beirg 
sent  out,  and  that  they  are  well  adapted  for  deco- 
rative flower  garden  work,  or  bedding  out,  goes 
without  saying.  We  use  them  here  with  excellent 
effect  in  the  centres  of  large  oval  basket-shaped 
beds,  and  grouped  in  masses  in  the  centres  of  large 


beds,  as  well  as  for  lines  or  rows  of  colour,  to  form 
a  background  for  other  kinds  of  flowers,  such  as 
Abutilons,  Marguerites,  Heliotropes,  and  Fuchsias. 
But  I  ought  to  add,  that  for  the  Dahlias  themselves 
an  evergreen  hedge  of  some  kind  displays  their 
merits  to  the  greatest  advantage.  We  give  them 
positions  of  this  kind,  and  as  the  habit  of  the 
plants  admits  of  the  branches  being  trained  out 
and  tied  to  the  background — in  our  case  a  Cypress 
hedge— the  mixture  of  colour  is  both  novel  and 
pleasing,  and  for  this  purpose  alone  they  are  worth 
cultivating.  Many  of  the  compact-habited  types, 
such  as  gracilis  perfecta,  should  be  planted  singly 
in  large  beds  of  dwarfer-growing  plants,  such  as 
Pelargoniums,  in  which  positions  they  add  variety  of 
colour  and  an  undulating  surface  that  are  infinitely 
more  pleasing  than  the  flatness  so  prevalent  in 
bedded-out  gardens.  Some  three  or  four  of  the 
varieties  that  are  known  as  the  Cactus  section 
are  useful  for  a  similar  purpose,  but 
they  are  so  late  in  coming  into  flower, 
that  I  question  whether  they  will  ever 
be  very  popular.  The  best  are  the 
scarlet  Juarezi,  the  creamy  yeUow  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  and  the  white  Constance ; 
this  latter  is  the  earliest  to  flower,  and 
is  invaluable  for  cutting. 

The  show  and  bouquet  varieties 
are  too  stiff  and  formal ;  what  few 
we  do  plant  are  relegated  to  positions 
where  general  effect  is  not  so  neces- 
sary. They  are,  however,  well  adapted 
for  giving  an  abundance  of  flowers,  as 
they  stand  for  a  long  time  after  being 
cut.  The  single  varieties,  of  which  we 
require  the  greatest  number  of  plants, 
are  now  being  potted  and  plunged  in 
frames  filled  with  leaves  that  give  out  a 
little  warmth,  which  soon  starts  the 
tubers  into  active  growth,  and  as  soon 
as  the  shoots  are  from  2  inches  to  3 
inches  long,  they  are  taken  off  with 
jast  a  particle  of  the  old  tuber  at- 
tached— technically  called  a  "heel" — 
and  inserted  in  2.^-inch  pots  and 
plunged  in  the  same  heating  medium 
as  the  old  plants.  Here  they  quickly 
root,  and  make  far  better  plants  for 
a  summer  display  than  old  stools  or 
tubers.  Provided  the  lights  are  thickly 
covered  in  frosty  weather  and  always 
at  night,  linings  round  the  frames  for 
the  production  of  top  heat  are  unneces- 
sary, and,  in  fact,  undesirable,  as  it 
only  conduces  to  a  weakly  growth. 
About  55'  is  a  sufBciently  high  tem- 
perature, and  this  the  bulk  of  heating 
material  on  which  the  frames  stand 
ought  to  produce  with  the  nightly 
coverings  advised. 


Cannas.  —  On  dry,  gravelly,  and 
sandy  subsoils  in  the  south  and  west 
of  England  Cannas  will  sometimes 
stand  the  winter.  They  have  here 
gone  successfully  through  that  ordeal 
on  three  or  four  occasions,  but  having  lost  them 
two  seasons  consecutively,  we  have  not  since 
left  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  winter, 
but  always  now  lift  and  pack  them  closely 
together  in  Cocoa  fibre  or  dry  soil  in  a  frost- 
proof shed.  Some  two  or  three  of  the  varieties 
to  be  increased  by  offshoots  are  now  being 
brought  out,  divided  and  potted,  and  started 
gently  into  growth.  Those  varieties,  of  which  we 
only  require  the  old  stools,  will  not  be  potted  up 
before  the  end  of  March,  to  be  then  grown  on 
slowly  for  planting  out  at  the  end  of  May. 
Seeds  ought  to  be  sown  at  once,  as  they  take 
a  long  time  to  germinate.  This,  however,  can  be 
hastened  by  soaking  the  seeds  for  a  week,  or 
even  more,  in  saucers  of  tepid  water,  kept  in 
that  state  by  standing  them  on  the  hot-water 
pipes  of  a  forcing  house.  A  strong,  robust 
specimen  Is  unique  as  a  lawn  plant,  and  Cannas 
ought  to  be  used  in  this  manner  rather  than  in 
the  huge  masses  that  they  generally  are.  If  planted 
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to  fill  ad  entire  bed,  their  beauty  would  be  greater 
if  each  stood  out  separately,  and  if  the  bare  ground 
is  objected  to,  it  can  be  easily  clothed  with  a  car- 
peting plant  of  some  kind  or  other. 

Fuchsias.— For  some  years  now  we  have  used 
these  in  quantity  in  the  summer  bedding  arrange- 
ments. Their  graceful  habit  of  growth,  free  and 
constant  aowering  character  throughout  the  entire 
season,  and  the  restricted  use  that  is  made  of  them 
in  most  gardens,  all  contribute  to  make  them  de- 
sirable plants  for  the  purpose.  Old  plants  always 
flower  most  freely.  I  do  not  say  the  flowers  are  so 
fine  as  those  on  young  plants,  but  size  is  a  small 
matter  when  general  rather  than  particular  decora- 
tive effect  is  in  question,  and  there  is  another  ad- 
vantage in  having  old  plants,  and  that  is,  they  have 
such  woody  stems,  that  no  staking  is  required,  and 
the  plants  are  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  most  generally  required,  namely,  as 
standards  amongst  more  formal-growing  plants 
These  old  specimens  are  lifted  in  early  autumn  and 
treated  exactly  the  same  as  Cannas,  and  they  will 
now  very  shortly  be  brought  out  and  be  pruned 
back  to  the  live  wood.  A  pyramidal  form  of  bush 
is  that  most  desired  ;  this  is  made  as  nearly  as  can 
be  as  pruning  proceeds.  The  plants  are  then  potted 
into  the  smallest-sized  pots  it  is  possible  to  get  the 
roots,  and  are  then  started  into  growth  very  gradu- 
ally—the slower  the  better,  because  more  sturdy  and 
strong  will  be  the  shoots,  and,  therefore,  not  readily 
injured  by  harsh  wmds  or  fierce  sunshine  when  the 
plants  are  first  put  into  the  beds. 

Roses. — The  bulk  of  our  plants  are  still  in  full 
leaf,  and  occasionally  we  can  still  cut  as  nice  a 
flower-bud  as  we  can  at  the  end  of  October  and 
during  November,  but  what  will  happen  if  we  get 
severe  winter  weather  is  not  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate. In  their  present  unripened  state  many  of 
the  plants  would  assuredly  be  killed.  Mulching  is 
being  applied  thickly,  and  this  will  save  all  the 
plants  from  the  ground-line,  and  pruning  will  not 
be  attempted  till  the  season  of  severe  frosts  is  over. 
A  few  plants  that  we  have  on  a  south  wall  have 
hard,  well-matured  wood,  and  part  of  these  we  have, 
therefore,  pruned  in  order  to  get  flowers  very  early. 
This  wall  can  be  easily  protected  with  canvas  or 
mats,  which  will  be  put  over  should  a  long  wintry 
spell  supervene  between  the  bursting  of  the  new 
wood-buds  and  the  flowering  stage.  We  have  still 
a  quantity  to  plant,  and  as  soon  as  weather  condi- 
tions are  favourable  this  will  be  our  first  work. 

W.  W. 


are  now  in  3-inch  pots  in  cold  frames,  may  require 
to  be  repotted  into  5-inch  or  fi-inch  pots;  these 
will  be  the  earliest  to  flower,  and  the  plants  propa- 
gated from  cuttings  now  will  be  the  latest.  Many 
persons  object  to  the  trouble  of  propagating  hardy 
plants  in  forcing  houses  and  coddling  them  in 
frames ;  if  this  is  the  case,  they  must  fall  back  on 
seedling's— they  are  no  trouble.  The  seeds  are 
sown  out  of  doors  early  in  May,  and  the  plants, 
after  being  duly  pricked  out  into  lines  about 
4  inches  or  (5  inches  apart,  may  be  planted  where 
they  are  to  flower  in  the  autumn,  either  in  masses 
or  as  single  plants  in  the  herbaceous  border.  The 
plants  also  come  very  true  to  their  colours  from 
seeds,  that  is,  if  these  have  been  saved  from  flowers 
not  likely  to  have  been  impregnated  by  bees.  All 
that  they  require  in  the  way  of  culture  is  a  rich, 
deep  soil,  plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather,  and  stout 
5-feet  stakes  to  which  the  centre  stem  has  to  be 
firmly  tied.  J-  Douglas. 


result.  Besides,  I  have  always  maintained  the  lift- 
ing and  drying  merely  completed  the  maturing 
process.  I  know  a  number  of  trade  growers,  and 
not  one  advisedly  leaves  them  in  the  ground  during 
the  winter.  Of  course,  like  Dahlias,  they  might 
survive.  W.  J.  Mubpht. 

Clonmel. 


Garden    Flora. 


HOLLYHOCK  SEEDLINGS   V.  NAMED 
VARIETIES. 

This  stately  autumn-flowering  hardy  plant  may 
find  a  place  in  any  garden.  It  is  a  noble  plant,  and 
I  well  remember  when  a  boy  how  I  used  to  watch 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  humble  bees  as  they  loaded 
themselves  with  pollen  from  the  single  varieties. 
Now,  every  cottager  may  have  the  most  beautiful 
double  varieties,  pure  white,  rich  clear  yellow, 
maroon,  crimson,  rose,  and  other  colours.  Those 
who  have  the  means  and  are  desirous  of  maintain- 
ing a  good  collection  must  now  set  about  propa- 
gating young  stock  from  cuttings,  or  by  grafting. 
I  find  they  have  a  tendency  to  damp  off  in  ordinary 
hotbeds,  but  do  well  in  a  forcing  house  if  there  is 
S3me  provision  made  for  bottom-lieat.  Each  cut- 
ting should  be  taken  off  close  to  the  stem  with  a 
heel  attached,  and  be  planted  in  fine  soil  in  2.Vinch 
pots,  one  cutting  in  each.  I  use  the  potting  soil  in 
a  medium  state  of  moisture  and  press  the  cuttings 
into  it  firmly.  They  are  placed  in  a  close  hand- 
light,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  give  them  any  water 
until  it  is  seen  that  they  are  rooted.  The  top  of 
the  glass  should  be  removed  daily  and  be  wiped 
clean  with  a  dry  cloth,  replacing  it  in  a  few  minutes. 
Another  plan  is  to  graft  the  cuttings  on  to  a  short 
length  of  root,  about  the  same  thickness  as  the 
catting;  merely  tie  the  two  together  with  a  strip  of 
matting  and  plant  in  small  pots,  the  same  as  the 
cutting^.  The  top  of  the  root  should  be  close  to 
the  su'rface.  Plants  raised  from  cuttings  or  eyes 
daring  the  previous  sammer  and  autumn,  if  they 


LIFTING  OF  GLADIOLI. 

"  Delta,"  in  his  interesting  notes  in  The  Gar- 
den, December  31  (p.  583),  refers  to  corms 
growing  vigorously  among  his  Roses  where  he  has 
planted  none  for  ten  years,  yet  when  he  left 
some  through  the  winter  in  the  ground  they 
miserably  failed.  Permit  me  to  ask  "  Delta"  whe- 
ther he  considers  those  that  bloomed  among  his 
Roses,  seedlings,  spawn,  or  continuous-blooming  (of 
course,  reproduced)  old  corms  ?  The  point  is  very 
important,  and  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  James 
Douglas  in  your  columns  ten  years  ago,  but,  as  I 
remember,  not  explained.  Neither  does  Mr.  J. 
Burrell,  in  The  Gaeden,  January  7  (p.  7),  and  I 
think  the  statement  has  been  misunderstood  by 
"  J.  C.  C."  (page  8).  He  gives  the  quotation  in  full, 
and  then  adds,  "This  is  just  my  experience!" 
His  experience,  however,  has  reference  to  where  he 
made  a  sowing  from  seed  fifteen  years  ago— I  pre- 
sume, quite  a  different  matter  from  "  Delta's." 
"  J.  C.  C."  says  every  year  for  ihe  past  fifteen  years 
on  the  same  piece  of  ground  where  he  scattered  the 
seed  many  plants  come  up  and  flower  as  strongly 
as  those  taken  up  and  stored.  Does  he  mean  to 
convey  that  those  are  some  of  the  original  seed- 
lings ?  He  concludes  with  a  statement  that  requires 
elucidation  also  :  "  What  is  remarkable  is  that  the 
self-sown  bulbs  (corms)  of  the  choicest  kinds  are  as 
hardy  when  left  in  the  ground  as  the  common 
sorts."  I  have  grown  Gladioli  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  I  find  that  flowers  can  only  be  had  from 
fully  grown  and  matured  corms  of  the  previous 
year.  Seedlings  produce  flowers  in  some  instances 
the  second  year,  but  generally  the  third.  If  seed 
after  being  sown  does  not  grow  the  first  year,  it 
will  not  grow  at  all.  I  fancy  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  think  seed  would  remain  "dormant  in  the  ground 
for  one  or  more  winters.  Probably  "J.  C.  C."  does 
not  mean  this,  though  it  might  be  inferred  from 
his  "  having  flowers  for  the  past  fifteen  years  where 
he  strewed  the  seed  then."  The  second  method  of 
reproduction  is  by  spawn.  Those  that  are  shy  in 
producing  spawn  will  always  be  dear,  especially  if 
good  exhibition  flowers,  and  rice  versa.  This  is  the 
great  point  that  regulates  the  catalogue  price,  as 
where  hundreds  or  thousands  of  varieties  are  grown, 
as  at  Langport  or  Fontainebleau,  cross-fertilisation 
is  probable,  and  the  variety  wanted  to  be  repro- 
duced may  come  from  seed  quite  different.  With- 
out wishing  to  anticipate  the  answer  "Delta"  may 
give  to  the  above  query,  I  may  say,  from  noticing 
fine  vigorous  spikes  of  even  the  best  varieties  simi- 
larly coming  up  in  my  flower  beds  and  borders 
where  I  planted  none,  I  invariably  attributed  the 
fact  to  spawn  from  old  corms  that  had  fallen  off 
when  lifting  or  otherwise.  The  only  other  method 
(besides  the  natural  production  of  one,  two,  and 
sometimes  three  new  corms  from  the  old  one)  of 
increasing  the  stock  of  Gladioli  corms  is  by  cutting 
them  with  a  sharp  knife  into  as  many  eyes  as  each 
contains.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  I  am  prejudiced 
against  this  method.  Lastly,  as  to  the  hybrids  of 
G.  gandavensis  being  hardy  in  an  ordinary  winter,  I 
do  not  believe  it ;  anyone  who  thinks  so  can  lift  a  few 
in  November  and  leave  them  exposed,  and  note  the 


PLATE   633. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  HARRYANDM.* 
The  subject  of  our  present  illustration  is  a  plant 
of  quite  recent  introduction  and  which  took  the 
Orchid  world  by  surprise,  as  it  represents  quite 
a  new  departure,  diflering  from  anything  which 
had  previously  been  discovered,  its  form  and 
exquisite  colouring  causing  it  to  at  once  take 
first  rank  amongst  a  genus  already  celebrated  for 
the  numerous  beautiful  species  and  varieties  it 
contains.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that 
it  is  in  all  probability  a  natural  hybrid,  but  I 
think  all  such  ideas  are  erroneous,  as  I  cannot 
imagine  any  two  plants  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted that  could  have  produced  the  form  and 
colour  of  the  one  now  illustrated.  The  Odonto- 
glossum  under  consideration  is  evidently  en- 
tirely new  and  thoroughly  distinct  from  all 
the  other  types  ia  the  genus,  and  consequently 
a  series  of  modifications  and  hybrid  forms  from 
it  may  be  expected  when  the  district  over  which 
it  is  spread  becomes  thoroughly  investigated. 
The  exact  locality  whence  this  plant  comes  has 
not  been  disclosed,  although  I  believe  it  to  be 
from  some  part  of  the  United  States  of  Colum- 
bia. This,  however,  is  rather  a  vague  state- 
ment, as  the  area  included  by  these  words  is  a 
very  large  one. 

It  is  little  more  than  three  years  ago  since 
the  plant  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Horsman, 
a  nurseryman  of  Colchester,  from  wliom  the 
entire  stock  was  acquired  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch, 
of  Chelsea.  Two  plants  of  this  consignment 
flowered  at  Chelsea  in  the  autumn  of  1886, 
but  as  they  bore  only  two  flowers  upon 
the  spike,  their  beauty  was  not  then  appa- 
rent. It  was  named  by  Prof.  Reichenbacli  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Harry  Veitch,  head  of  the  cele- 
brated firm  at  Chelsea.  In  1887  Mr.  Sander, 
of  St.  Albans,  received  from  one  of  his  collec- 
tors a  wonderful  consignment  of  this  species, 
which  at  once  showed  what  a  fine  plant  this 
is  likely  to  be  when  it  becomes  thoroughly 
established  in  our  collections.  Since  the  above 
named  consignment  was  received  several  other 
smaller  batches  of  plants  have  come  to  hand, 
but  I  advise  all  those  possessing  examples  of  this 
species  to  take  good  care  of  them,  and  not  to 
hold  them  too  cheaply,  as  the  species  is  said  to 
bo  scarce  in  its  native  country,  or,  if  not  scarce, 
extremely  local,  and  therefore  home-grown 
examples  are  likely  to  increase  in  value.  This 
plant  does  not  appear  to  be  difticult  to  establish, 
as  I  have  seen  numerous  examples  thriving  well 
under  somewhat  cool  treatment  ;  several  of 
these  have  bloomed  from  the  imported  growths, 
and  some  at  the  present  moment  are  showing 
flower  from  the  first  small  growths  which  have 
been  made  in  this  country.  These,  however, 
will  not  display  the  beauty  of  the  species  to  its 
full  extent,  but  they  aff'ord  ample  proof  of  its 
free-blooming  nature.  It  is  a  bold-growing 
plant,  somewhat  resembling  O.  hastilabiuni 
both  in  growth  and  in  the  strength  of  its  in- 
florescence. Pseudo-bulbs,  oblong-ova.te,  com- 
pressed,  smootli   wlien   young,    becoming    fur- 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  at  Mr.  Sander',s,  St. 
Alban.s  July  20,  1887,  by  H.  G.  Moon,  and  printed  by 
G.  Severeyns. 
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rowed  with  age  ;  leaves  6  inches  to  1  foot 
long,  oblong-obtuse,  leathery  in  texture,  and, 
like  the  pseudo-bulbs,  pale  green  in  colour  ; 
scape  3  feet  or  more  long,  bearing  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  flowers,  as  shown  by  the 
scars  borne  on  the  spikes  of  the  imported 
l^lants.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  chestnut- 
brown  or  chocolate,  the  former  transversely 
streaked  and  tipped  with  deep,  rich  yellow, 
petals  longitudinally  streaked  with  purplish 
mauve  and  tipped  with  yeUow  ;  lip  large  and 
flat,  three- lobed,  the  side  lobes  curved  upwards, 
the  front  lobe  pure  white,  passing  into  pale  yeUow 
with  age,  basal  portion  heavily  marked  with 
feathery  lines  of  bluish- purple,  whilst  the  crest 
is  rich  golden  yellow.  Odontoglossum  Harrya- 
num  appears  to  thrive  well  under  pot  culture  in 
a  mixture  of  rough  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum 
Moss  ;  it  also  apjiears  to  enjoy  exposure  to  the 
light  and  a  slightly  higher  temperature  than 
the  ordinary  forms  of  Odontoglossum.  This,  at 
least,  is  the  treatment  under  which  I  have  re- 
cently seen  some  dozens  of  plants  growing  well 
and  producing  flowers,  but  experience  with  this 
species  is  at  present  very  limited,  and  upon 
further  acquaintance  it  may  be  found  to  thrive 
in  equally  as  low  a  temperature  as  O.  Alexandra. 

W.  H.   G. 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWER. 

CHOICE  DENDROBIUMS  FOR  BASKET 
CULTURE. 

There  are  few  plants  more  beautiful  than  a 
collection  of  Dendrobes  when  well  flowered 
and  properly  grouped,  and  those  with  the  pen- 
dent, stem-like  pseudo-bulbs  are  by  no  means 
inferior  to  the  other  sections  for  free-flowering 
qualities  and  richness  of  colour.  Moat  of  this 
section  are  destitute  of  foliage  at  the  time 
of  flowering,  so  that  one  might  suppose  this 
would  be  a  serious  drawback  to  the  efl'ect ;  but 
so  numerous  are  the  blooms,  and  so  rich  and 
varied  are  the  colours,  that  one  becomes  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  their  contemplation  and 
perfectly  oblivious  to  the  want  of  leaves.  These 
basket  Dendrobes  should  be  planted  in  rough 
peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  with  a  few  nodules 
of  charcoal  added,  the  specimens  being  made 
firm,  so  that  when  the  baskets  are  taken  down 
the  plant  does  not  move  about.  They  enjoy 
strong  heat  and  moisture  and  good  exposure  to 
light  when  growing,  but  when  the  bulbs  are  fully 
formed  the  water  supply  should  be  gradually 
diminished  until  it  is  entirely  withheld,  and 
then  the  plants  should  be  removed  to  a  cool 
house,  wliere  they  may  remain  until  their  buds 
commence  to  swell,  or  longer  if  they  are  to  be 
retarded  for  any  particular  purpose.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  although  I 
advise  a  total  cessation  of  the  water  supply,  this 
is  not  a  rule  without  an  exception  ;  therefore  if 
any  of  the  plants  show  signs  of  distress  by  their 
bulbs  shrivelling,  a  little  water  must  be  given 
to  plump  them  up  again.  I  prefer  keeping 
them  in  the  cool  house  until  I  see  that  the 
flowers  are  properly  formed.  These  pendent 
Dendrobiums,  if  suspended  near  the  glass,  thrive 
admirably  in  the  growing  season  in  an  ordi- 
nary stove  in  company  with  fine-foliaged  plants, 
and  they  will  be  much  benefited  by  sjirinklings 
from  the  syringe  when  the  other  plants  are  be- 
dewed, but  I  do  not  approve  of  hard  syringing 
at  any  time.  The  following  twelve  distinct 
kinds  are  specially  adapted  for  growing  in  hang- 
ing baskets : — 

D.  Waedianum. — This  grand  species  was  origi- 
nally imported  from  Assam  and  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country  under  my  charge  in  the 


then  extensive  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Jackson  at 
Kingston,  from  whence  it  passed  into  the  Ruckerian 
collection  at  Wandsworth.  Beautiful,  however,  as 
the  Assam  variety  was  considered,  it  has  since  been 
eclipsed  by  a  much  stouter  growing  form  which 
produces  flowers  correspondingly  large.  This,  a 
plant  of  which  I  recently  noted  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Measures  at  Streatham  bearing  seventy-three 
flowers  upon  two  growths,  was  Introduced  from 
Burmah  by  the  Messrs.  Low.  The  individual  blooms 
measure  some  3  inches  to  -1  inches  across ;  they  are 
thick  and  waxy  in  texture,  and  last  a  considerable 
time  in  full  pierfection.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
waxy  white,  tipped  with  magenta,  whilst  the  lip  is 
similarly  marked  and  ornamented  at  the  base  with 
a  large  blotch  of  rich  orange,  upon  which  near  the 
base  are  two  large  eye-like  spots  of  deep  crimson. 

D.  Paeishi  is  an  introduction  of  the  Messrs.  Low, 
of  Clapton,  from  Moulmein,  through  the  gentleman 
whose  name  it  bears;  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  stout 
and  pendent,  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  long,  bearing 
numerous  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which 
are  of  a  rich  deep  rose  colour;  lip  slightly  paler, 
and  blotched  on  each  side  of  the  throat  with  dark 
purple.  It  blooms  during  the  summer  months. 
The  late  Mr.  Turner,  of  Leicester,  once  exhibited  a 
plant  of  this  species  at  a  June  show  at  Manchester 
bearing  eighty  flowers  upon  one  growth. 

D.  CEEPIDATUM. — This  plant  is  a  native  of  Nor- 
thern India,  and  usually  flowers  in  this  country 
during  the  early  spring  months.  It  was  introduced 
to  cultivation  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago, 
and  although  abundant  in  collections  some  few 
years  ago,  it  is  not  seen  so  frequently  at  the  present 
time.  I  was  therefore  much  pleased  recently  at 
seeing  some  nice  examples  of  it  at  Mr.  Partington's, 
Cheshunt,  where  it  has  been  kept  quite  dormant 
since  its  growth  was  completed.  Its  flower-buds 
are  just  pushing  up,  and  promise  to  produce  a 
grand  display  in  a  short  time.  The  growths  are 
pendent,  upwards  of  1  foot  long,  and  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  pairs  from  the  joints;  sepals  and 
petals  creamy  white,  suffused  and  tipped  with  pink ; 
lip  same  colour,  with  a  deep  yellow  blotch  at  the 
base. 

D.  Devonian  UM  is  a  charming  species,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  plentiful  plant  in  Assam,  from 
whence  I  imported  a  great  quantity  a  few  years  ago. 
The  stems  are  very  slender,  from  2  feet  to  'A  feet,  or 
even  4  feet  long;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  pairs 
from  the  joints  and  are  nearly  2  inches  in  diameter; 
sometimes  fully  three-fourths  of  the  entire  length 
is  covered  with  bloom;  sepals  and  petals  creamy 
white,  tipped  with  pink  or  magenta;  lip  broad, 
white,  stained  with  a  blotch  of  rich  orange  on  each 
side  and  tipped  with  magenta;  the  entire  edge  is 
bordered  with  a  deep  mossy  fringe,  which  renders 
it  both  distinct  and  extremely  beautiful.  The 
flowers  are  somewhat  short  lived,  especially  if  the 
plants  are  kept  in  the  East  India  house  during  the 
time  of  flowering.  I  have  found  the  life  of  the 
flowers  much  prolonged  if  the  plants  are  hung  in 
the  intermediate  house  and  kept  shaded.  On  ac- 
count of  the  very  slender  stems  of  this  plant,  it 
requires  considerable  attention  diiring  the  resting 
season.     It  is  a  spring  bloomer. 

D.  LITUIFLOEUM. — This  Dendrobium  remained 
one  of  the  rarest  of  the  genus  for  some  years  after 
its  introduction,  and  its  native  country  was  doubtful 
until,  about  twenty  years  ago,  I  imported  a  tine 
batch  from  Upper  Assam,  which  caused  it  to  become 
better  known  and  more  widely  cultivated.  The 
stems  are  swollen  at  the  base,  becoming  slender  and 
almost  uniform  in  size  throughout,  2  feet  to  3  feet 
long ;  flowers  usually  in  pairs,  and  about  2  inches 
across ;  sepals  and  petals  spreading,  deep  purple, 
slightly  paler  towards  the  base  ;  lip  rich  deep  violet 
with  purple  throat,  in  the  front  of  which  is  a  broad 
band  of  yellowish  white,  the  edge  being  margined 
with  purple.  Its  splendid  flowers  are  produced  in 
early  spring. 

D.  Falconeri. — A  very  slender-stemmed  species, 
with  its  joints  much  swollen.  A  native  of  Northern 
India,  at  some  4000  feet  elevation.  It  is  usually 
considered  a  shy-blooming  plant,  but  I  think  this 
arises  from  its  being  grown  in  too  high  a  tempera- 
ture.    The  Messrs.  Rollisson  used  to  flower  this 


plant  freely,  and  the  majority  of  their  plants  were 
grown  with  the  Odontoglossums  and  others  at  the 
coldest  end  of  the  Cattleya  house.  Its  flowers  are 
nearly  4  inches  across ;  sepals  and  petals  white 
tipped  with  purple ;  lip  of  the  same  colour,  with  a 
broad  stain  of  deep,  rich  orange  round  the  throat, 
and  a  large  central  spot  of  velvety-purple  at  the 
base.  The  gorgeous  flowers  open  during  the  late 
spring  and  early  summer  months,  and  last  about  a 
fortnight  in  perfection. 

D.  SUPERBUM,  perhaps  better  known  by  the  name 
of  D.  macrophyllum,  is  a  bold-growing  plant,  with 
stout  pendulous  growths,  which  often  attain  a 
length  of  2  feet  or  30  inches.  The  flowers  are  cor- 
respondingly large,  frequently  measuring  from  5 
inches  to  7  inches  across ;  sepals  and  petals  rosy- 
purple  ;  lip  of  the  same  colour,  with  the  addition  of 
a  pair  of  deep  reddish  blotches  at  the  base.  The 
flowers  appear  in  early  summer,  and  yield  an  odour 
resembling  that  of  Turkey  Rhubarb,  which  is  not 
perceptible,  however,  saving  when  approached 
closely. 

D.  PRIMULINUM  produces  stout  pendent  stems 
over  a  foot  long ;  flowers  large,  mostly  solitary  from 
the  joints ;  sepals  and  petals  white,  streaked  and 
tipped  with  pink  ;  the  lip  is  large,  creamy  yellow, 
with  a  few  purple  streaks  at  the  base.  It  flowers 
in  spring. 

D.  chrtsanthum. —  An  old  and  well-known 
species,  yet  a  very  beautiful  one.  It  blooms  at 
various  seasons  and  just  as  its  growths  are  finished, 
so  that  in  this  instance  leaves  and  flowers  appear 
together ;  the  flowers  are  fleshy  in  texture  and  rich 
deep  golden  yellow  in  colour,  the  lip  being  orna- 
mented at  the  base  with  a  central  spot  of  velvety 
blackish  purple. 

D.  PiERARDi  is  another  old  plant,  a  free  bloomer, 
and  its  flowers  are  produced  through  the  winter 
months,  thus  rendering  it  a  great  favourite.  The 
stems  are  slender,  pendent,  4  feet  to  even  (i  feet  in 
length;  flowers  produced  from  the  joints  in  pairs 
along  the  greater  portion  of  their  length ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  blush-white  ;  lip  creamy  white,  faintly 
tinged  with  sulphur-yellow. 

D.  MacCarthi^. — This  species  is  peculiar  to 
Ceylon,  and  is  by  far  the  finest  Orchid  I  know  from 
that  island.  Stems  slender,  pendent,  with  a  slightly 
swollen  base ;  the  flowers  are  large,  but  do  not 
s^iread,  as  is  usual  in  the  majority  of  Dendrobes, 
and  are  produced  on  a  short  raceme  bearing  from 
three  to  five  blooms  ;  sepals  and  petals  bright  rose 
pink ;  lip  rich  deep  purple  at  the  base,  tipped  with 
rose-pink  or  cerise.  It  blooms  in  summer,  and,  un- 
like most  of  the  Dendrobiums,  the  flowers  last 
many  weeks  in  full  beauty. 

D.  AMOENUM. — A  charming,  brilliantly-coloured 
kind  and  an  abundant  bloomer,  the  flowers  yielding 
a  grateful  perfume  ;  the  stems  are  slender  and  about 
2  feet  in  length ;  sepals  and  petals  clear  white, 
tipped  with  bright  magenta  ;  lip  white,  and  stained 
at  the  base  with  yellow.  It  is  a  spring  bloomer. 
Native  of  Northern  India,  at  about  5000  feet  eleva- 
tion. 


Odontoglossum  blandum. — This  is  not  only  a 
rare  plant  in  cultivation,  but  is  said  to  have  become 
very  rare  in  its  native  country,  which  is  near  to 
Ocana,  in  New  Grenada,  at  upwards  of  COOO  feet 
elevation,  where  it  inhabits  the  damp  forests  of 
that  region.  It  is  a  small-growing  plant,  with 
somewhat  the  aspect  of  0.  na;vium,  another  very 
rare  species,  but  it  differs  from  that  plant  in  various 
ways,  more  especially  in  the  greater  breadth  of  its 
lip.  The  raceme  is  dense  and  nodding ;  sepals  and 
petals  are  narrowly  lanceolate,  tapering  to  a  point, 
creamy  white,  dotted  and  freckled  with  deep  crim- 
son; lip  similar  in  colour,  but  with  larger  spots, 
and  ornamented  with  two  yellow  ridges  on  the 
disc.  This  plant  is  now  flowering  profusely  in  Mr. 
Measures'  collection  at  Streatham,  where  it  is  kept 
very  moist  and  cool,  conditions  under  which  it 
appears  to  grow  vigorously. — W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  Hilli. — This  species  is  a  near  ally 
of  D.  speciosum,  both  being  natives  of  Australia, 
the  plant  now  under  consideration  having  been 
sent  from  Queensland  by  Mr.   Hill    in   ISiJO.     It 
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differs  from  speoiosum  in  its  longer,  more  slender, 
and  more  erect  pseudo-bulbs,  which  are  crowned  on 
the  summit  with  several  large,  leathery,  dark  green 
leaves;  the  racemes  are  also  much  longer  and  pen- 
dulous, whilst  the  individual  flowers  have  more 
slender  sepals  and  petals.  The  plant  is  also  a  much 
freer  bloomer  than  D.  speciosum,  the  flowers  being 
creamy  white,  saving  a  small  blotch  of  purple  on 
the  lip.  A  good  example  of  this  plant  bearing 
numerous  spikes  of  bloom  is  now  to  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Measures'  collection  at  Camberwell. — W.  H.  G. 

The  brittle  snake  in  the  Orcbid  house. — 

The  brittle  snake  (Anguis  fragilis,  Lin.),  or  the 
slow-worm,  is  a  native  of  Britain,  common  in  Eng- 
land, though  not  in  Scotland  ;  when  full  grown  it  is 
about  12  inches  or  13  inches  long,  generally  of  a 
dark  glossy  colour,  moves  slowly,  and  has  a  beauti- 
ful snake-like  head,  with  keen  piercing  eyes,  is  per- 
fectly harmless,  and  can  be  made  a  pet.  I  find  this 
snake  a  grand  assistant  to  the  green  tree  frog  in  the 
Orchid  house,  as  his  principal  food  is  snails.  All 
Orchid  growers  hate  snails,  as  they  destroy  flower- 
spikes  and  young  bulbs.  Some  years  ago  a  friend 
of  mine  purchased  a  rare  Phalajnopsis  for  ten  guineas. 
Next  morning  when  he  went  to  look  at  the  rare 
plant  he  found  to  his  disgust  that  a  snail  had  made 
his  breakfast  off  It — a  most  expensive  breakfast, 
many  will  say.  I  would  advise  Orchid  growers 
to  give  the  slow-worm  a  trial.  They  can  be  pur- 
chased from  any  dealer  in  wild  animals. — Alex. 
Patebson,  M.D.,  Fernfield,  Bridge  of  Allan. 

Xrtricnlaria  nelumbifolia.  —  This  singular 
form  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  known 
species,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  it  has  recently  been 
introduced  to  this  country  in  a  living  state  by  Mr. 
Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  who  so  recently  imported  living 
examples  of  the  lovely  blue-flowered  U.  Humboldti 
from  the  Roraima  Mountains,  in  British  Guiana. 
The  plant  in  question,  although  only  now  brought 
to  this  country  in  a  living  state,  was  discovered  by 
Gardner,  who,  when  travelling  in  Brazil  about  the 
year  1841,  found  it  on  barren  rooky  places  on  the 
Organ  Mountains  growing  in  the  crowns  of  large 
Tillandsias.  He  describes  it  as  sending  out  runners 
to  the  tops  of  the  nearest  Bromeliad.  The  roots 
of  the  Utricularias  descend  into  the  water  which 
collects  in  the  crowns  of  these  plants,  and  there 
form  another  runner,  which  goes  on  to  the  next  re- 
ceptacle. The  leaves  are  erect,  and  the  exact  counter- 
part in  miniature  of  the  so-called  Sacred  Egyptian 
Bean  (Nelumbium).  The  raceme  bears  from  six  to 
nine  somewhat  distant  flowers,  which  are  said  to  be 
of  a  violet  hue.— W.  H.  G. 

Grubs  on  Cattleya  thoots.— From  Mr.  New- 
man's description  of  the  above  in  Tub  Garden  of 
January  14  (p  24),  1  fancy  his  plants  are  affected 
with  the  pest  known  to  Orchid  growers  as  the  Cat- 
tleya fly.  It  is  a  small  black  fly,  which  deposits  its 
e^-gs  in  the  dormant  buds  of  Caltlejas  and  La3Uas, 
and  the  larva;  or  grubs  feed  on  the  inside  of  the 
young  growths  until  in  some  cases  only  a  mere 
shell  is  left.  These  grubs  after  passing  through 
the  various  stages  become  flies,  and  boring  their 
way  out  of  their  prison  assist  in  carrying  on  the 
work  of  destruction.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  six 
breaks  on  a  small  piece  of  Cattleya  Eldorado,  and 
as  each  shoot  was  affected,  this  was  so  much 
strength  lost.  I  know  of  no  insect,  not  even  excepting 
thrips,  more  deadly  in  its  effects  if  its  presence  is 
unsuspected,  but  as  soon  as  discovered  and  war 
declared  against  it  there  is  none  so  easy  to  exter- 
minate. The  only  sure  cure  I  know  of  and  one 
which  I  can  confidently  recommend  is  to  go  over 
every  plant  carefully,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut 
off  every  growth  which  appears  to  be  affected  and 
also  destroy  any  stray  flies  that  can  be  found.  By 
doing  this  and  watching  carefully  for  any  affected 
growths  which  may  appear  after  the  first  operation, 
Mr.  Newman  will  very  soon  rid  his  Cattleyas  of 
this  pest.— C.  IlowB,  Ximjieltl  (larihns,  Dttmjries. 


Cypripedium    Harrisianum    vivicans.  — 

The  orif(inal  form  of  this  our  first  hybrid  Slipper 
Orchid  was  much  prized  wlien  it  flowered.  Numerous 
seedling  forms  of  it  have,  however,  proved  much  supe- 
rior to  the  parent,  but  the  variety  vivicans  is  by  far 
the  finest  of  the  kinds  which  li  ive  hitherto  come  under 


my  notice.  The  fohage  is  tessellated,  but  much  less 
so  than  in  other  forms,  and  the  polished  flowers  are 
very  dark,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  rich,  deep 
vinous-purple,  and  the  large  lip  deep  purplish  crimson. 
It  is  now  flowering  with  Mr,  Measures  at  Camberwell. 
— W.  H.  G. 


Ferns. 

W.    H.    QOWER. 

TRICHOMANES  PLUMA. 

Thls  feather-like  Trichomanes  is  an  exceedingly 
delicate  and  beautiful  species  ;  it  has  a  wiry 
creeping  rhizome,  clothed  with  black  hairs,  and 
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Trichomanes  pluma. 

the  fronds  attain  a  height  vaiying  from  1  foot 
to  15  inches  ;  they  are  three  or  four  times 
divided,  the  segments  being  very  slender,  as  a 
glance  at  our  illustration  will  show.  Our  figure 
was  taken  from  a  plant  wliicli  was  imported 
some  time  ago  from  the  neighbourliood  of 
Sar.awak,  in  Borneo,  together  with  otlier  choice 
kinds,  by  the  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  and  1 
believe  tlie  same  species  was  collected  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Lobl)  when  travelling  for  tlie  Messrs. 
Veitcli,  of  Chelsea.  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of 
York,   also  included  this  superb  plant  amongst 


the  grand  collection  of  PUmy  Ferns  cultivated  in 
their  nurseries  at  York  ;  but  it  has  always  been 
an  extremely  rare  species,  if  even  it  exists  in 
our  collections  at  all  at  the  present  time.  If  not, 
its  rare  beauty  should  be  a  sufficient  inducement 
for  its  speedy  re-introduction.  Like  all  this 
class  of  Ferns,  it  requires  an  atmosphere 
heavily  charged  with  moisture,  exclusion  from 
the  sun's  rays,  and  a  temperature  which  does 
not  fall  below  60°  at  any  season  of  the  year. 


Ferns  in  cases. — A  neighbour  of  mine,  who  has 
been  highly  successful  in  growing  Ferns  in  a  case, 
prefers  one  of  octagonal  shape  to  that  of  square  or 
oblong  form,  on  the  ground  that  he  gets  more  views 
of  the  contents,  but,  provided  they  are  the  proper 
sorts  and  well  planted,  they  will  do  as  well  in  one 
as  in  the  other.  When  planting  his  Ferns,  my 
neighbour  broke  up  some  light  coke  into  pieces 
about  the  size  of  a  Walnut,  and  laid  them  at  the 
bottom  of  the  case  to  assist  drainage.  On  this 
was  placed  a  mixture  of  peaty  soil  and  Cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  the  proportion  being  two  of  the  peaty 
soil  to  one  of  fibre.  In  this  a  few  Ferns  were 
planted,  but  not  thickly,  and  they  soon  commenced 
to  grow  freely.  Almost  all  our  native  Ferns  will 
grow  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  not  a  few  intro- 
duced species  also,  so  the  planter  can  make  a  choice 
to  suit  his  own  tastes.  Water  is  seldom  required, 
and  if  the  door  be  kept  nearly  cjnstantly  closed, 
but  little  evaporation  will  take  place.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  the  supply  of  water  must  be  regulated  by 
the  season  of  the  year. — R.  D. 

Lastreas.  —  In  answer  to  "Newcastle,"  your 
three  specimens,  all  of  which  are  Lastreas,  are  rare 
and  handsome  species,  and  so  seldom  seen  outsice 
botanic  gardens,  that  a  notice  of  them  may  perhaps 
lead  to  their  more  extended  cultivation.  No.  1 
is  L.  vestita,  a  fine  bold-growing  Fern,  the  fronds  of 
which  attain  a  height  of  between  3  feet  and  4  f ei  t 
(although  as  more  frequently  seen  they  seldom  ex- 
ceed 2  f  t  )  and  nearly  1  foot  across  in  the  widest  part. 
Stem  stout  and  densely  clothed  throughout  with 
long  woolly  chestnut-brown  hairs ;  the  fronds  are 
pinnate,  the  pinna;  nearly  G  inches  lorg.  the  whole 
plant  having  a  symmetiical  character,  wbich  renders 
it  quite  charming.  It  comes  from  Brazil.  No.  2  is 
L.  fusipes,  a  native  of  Cejlon.  It  has  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  an  Aspidiura  of  the  cicutariim 
section.  It,  however,  has  free,  not  netted,  veins 
and  a  reniform  indusium.  As  I  have  the  same  form, 
which  was  named  for  me  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Hooker,  I  have  to  hesitation  in  giving  it  this 
name.  It  attains  a  height  of  2  feet  or  more  ar  d 
a  breadth  of  about  8  inches,  the  stem  being  bare  for 
nearly  a  foot,  and  more  or  less  furni^hed  with  some- 
what large  dark  brown  chaffy  scales.  It  forms  a 
handsome  and  effective  plant.  No.  3,  L.  strijjosa, 
has  fronds  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  long,  pinnate,  light 
cheerful  green.  A  special  feature  in  this  Fern  is 
the  long  jet-black  hairs  which  clothe  the  base  of 
the  stem.  It  comes  from  the  Mauritius.  This 
plant,  although  retained  in  the  genus  Lastrea  by 
authors,  should,  I  think,  be  removed  to  Phegopteris. 
— W.  H.  G. 


NOVEL  WAY  OF  SOWING  SEEDS. 

Many  methods  of  raising  flower  seeds  have  been 
described  in  The  Gaeden,  but  the  following,  re- 
lating to  alpine  Auriculas,  and  which  I  take  from 
the  trade  list  of  a  large  Continental  nursery- 
man, will  probably  be  quite  new  to  most  of  your 
readers : — 

Sow  from  December  till  February  in  pans  of  sandy 
soil  covered  with  snow,  on  which  the  seed  is  scattered. 
AVlieu  the  snow  has  disappeared,  the  surface  is  covered 
with  chopped  Moss,  and  the  pans  placed  in  a  frost- 
proof frame. 

We  are  justified  in  assuming  that  this  plan  has  been 
found  to  answer.  A  trade  grower  would  not  recom- 
mend a  way  of  sowing  his  seeds  that  would  bring  dis- 
credit on  himself.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is 
something  of  a  stimulating  nature  in  snow.  Plants 
that  have  been  covered  with  it  for  a  week  or  more 
always  seem  to  look  very  fresh  and  green  after- 
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wards.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  snow  stimulates  the 
germinating  powers  of  certain  seeds,  and  that  to 
ensure  their  quick  and  certain  germination  they 
should  lay  for  a  time  within  its  direct  influence  ?  It 
is  possibly  so  of  many  alpine  plants,  the  seeds  of 
which,  I  fancy,  lie  under  the  snow  all  through  the 
winter  apparently  dormant,  but  really  preparing 
to  push  through  as  soon  as  the  snow  goes.  The 
advice  above  given  to  cover  with  chopped  Moss  is 
worthy  of  attention.  Mr.  Peter  Henderson  once 
gave  some  remarkable  statistics  relating  to  the 
comparative  certainty  of  germination  displayed  by 
seeds  covered  with  Moss  sittings  and  those  covered 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  contrast  was  all  in  favour 
of  the  Moss,  the  disparity  being  so  great  as  to  be  a 
serious  item  in  the  culture.  The  fault  of  soil — no 
matter  how  well  prepared  for  the  purpose  it  may 
be — is  that  it  is  liable  to  become  hardened,  and 
thus  in  a  measure  hinder  the  coming  through  of  the 
seeds.  Moss  cannot  become  close,  so  that  one  need 
not  be  so  particular  as  to  the  depth  to  which  the 
seeds  are  covered.  A  little  indiscretion  in  watering, 
too,  is  not  so  likely  to  produce  evil  results.  There 
are  certain  plants  that  are  found  growing  naturally 
where  the  seeds  fall  into  pure  vegetable  matter. 
Christmas  Roses,  Primroses,  and  hardy  Cyclamens 
are  instances  in  point.  In  their  case  I  believe  that 
a  considerable  admixture  of  chopped  Moss  in  the 
soil  would  promote  the  free  vegetation  of  the  seeds. 

J.  COBNHILL. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


NEPENTHES. 

In  the  very  able  and  interesting  remarks  in 
The  Garden  of  January  14  (p.  29),  entitled 
"  Pitcher  Plants  around  London,"  "  W.  H.  G." 
has  given  us  much  useful  information  about 
these  singular  plants,  but  as  he  has  unwittingly 
promulgated  a  not  uncommon  error,  perhaps  he 
will  be  glad  of  the  following  particulars.  The 
true  N.  distillatoria  (Linn.),  indigenous  to 
Ceylon,  is  a  uwarf  grower  with  small  pitchers  ; 
it  is  known  also  in  this  country  as  N,  zeylanica 
and  its  variety  N.  z.  rubra.  Therefore,  this 
could  not  be  the  species  he  describes  as  a  bold- 
growing  plant  with  large  pitchers,  growing  on 
the  roof  of  a  house.  The  species  cultivated  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges  in  1825,  under  the  name  of 
N.  distillatoria,  as  also  elsewhere  in  Britain  at 
that  time,  should  be  described  as  N.  Khasyana 
(Wallich).  I  am  aware  it  was  figured  in  the 
Bot.  Mag.  both  as  N.  distUlatoria  and  also 
as  N.  phyllamphora,  and  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker 
makes  it  a  synonym  of  N.  melamphora  (Reinw.), 
but  Dr.  Masters  has  decided  it  to  be  N. 
Khasyana  (Wall.).  It  is  singular  how  very 
unfortunate  the  Bot.  Mag.  has  been  with  Ne- 
penthes ;  out  of  five  species  figured,  only  t.  5109, 
N.  ampuUaria  (Jack.),  is  correct.  N.  Hookeri- 
ana  (Low. )  is  figured  at  t.  4285  as  N.  Rafflesiana 
(Jack.),  the  two  species  having  changed  places 
in  gardens,  most  probably  in  consequence. 
"  W.  H.  G."  does  not  make  his  meaning  plain 
to  your  readers  when  he  states  he  does  not 
remember  any  records  respecting  seedling  Ne- 
penthes earlier  than  those  he  raised  himself  in 
1862-3.  If  he  means  true  N.  distillatoria  ( =  N. 
zeylanica),  probably  lie  may  be  right,  otherwise 
he  is  not,  and  the  following  may  be  inte- 
resting. Early  in  this  century  Dr.  Carey 
sent  seeds  of  Nepenthes  to  Wentworth  House 
and  to  a  firm  of  nurserymen  in  Liverpool 
which  were  supposed  to  be  from  Ceylon,  but 
proved  to  come  from  the  Khasyan  Hills,  in 
Bengal.  These  seedlingswere  widelydistributed, 
and  all  the  plants  in  this  country  up  to  the 
year  1828  were  supposed  to  have  their  origin 
from  these  two  sources.  Dr.  Lindley  says  there 
is  a  good  account  of  the  germination  of 
Nepenthes  seedlings  in  Jameson's  Journal  for 
1830.      Loxidon's    Gardener's  Magazine,    July, 


1836  (p.  333),  mentions  both  sexes  of  N. 
distillatoria  (N.  Khasyana)  as  having  flowered 
and  matured  seeds  from  which  many  plants  have 
been  raised  at  Dr.  Neill's,  Canon  Mills  Lodge, 
Edinburgh.  In  a  newspaper  cutting  I  find  Mr. 
Lindsay,  the  able  curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Edinburgh,  when  chairman  of  a  meeting 
of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Society,  October  0, 
1885,  stated  that  the  first  seedling  Nepenthes 
raised  in  Scotland  was  reared  by  Mr.  Kelly,  of 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons'  nursery,  Edinburgh, 
about  forty  years  ago.  Interviewing  Mr. 
Lindsay  on  the  subject,  he  says  he  has  some 
remembrance  of  reading  that  Mr.  Kelly  was 
awarded  either  a  gold  medal  or  ten  guineas  by 
the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  for 
his  success  in  this  matter.  The  reference  has  at 
the  moment  escaped  his  memory. 

On  another  point  in  "  W.  H.  G.'s  "  paper,  I 
think  the  addition  of  the  following  localities 
will  be  of  service  to  your  readers.  The  most 
northerly,  the  Khasyan  HOls,  East  Bengal  ; 
the  extreme  eastern  locality,  New  Caledonia 
and  island  of  Pinetorum ;  the  extreme  western, 
Madagascar  and  the  Seychelles. 

Nepenthes  Loddigesi,  I  find  from  my  notes, 
was  a  purple-spotted  pitcher,  introduced  from 
Borneo  in  1847,  and  long  since  lost  to  cultiva- 
tion. 

I  only  hope  I  may  live  to  see  a  pitcher  of  N. 
Rajah  grown  in  this  country  of  the  dimensions 
mentioned  by  "  W.  H.  G."  Up  to  the  present 
the  dried  specimens  I  have  seen  fall  far  short 
of  these  dimensions.  Indeed,  I  may  say  the 
same  of  other  unintroduced  species.  The  dried 
specimens  of  the  following  scarcely  agree  with 
their  recorded  measurements ;  nevertheless,  the 
screw-like  process  which  forms  the  peristome  of 
N.  Edwardsiana,  N.  Harryana,  and  N.  villosa  has 
a  very  extraordinary  appearance,  and  with  N. 
Burbidgere,  I  should  be  very  pleased  to  welcome 
them  to  European  cultivation.  By  the  way, 
St.  John  gives  5000  feet  as  the  elevation  at 
which  N.  Rajah  is  found  on  Kina  Balu.  Bur- 
bidge  says  6000  feet  to  8000  feet,  not  500  feet, 
as  mentioned  by  "  W.  H.  G."  Probably  this  is 
a  printer's  error. — Wm.  E.  Dixon,  ^ssoc. 
B.S.,  Edin. 


Cyrtanthus  McKeni. — This  South  African 
bulbous  plant  has  been  from  time  to  time  noted  in 
The  Gakdbn,  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  its  blos- 
soms, but  also  for  its  persistent  blooming  qualities. 
That  it  is  fully  entitled  to  all  that  has  been  said  in 
its  favour  on  the  latter  point,  I  may  mention  that 
we  have  a  couple  of  pans  here  closely  packed  with 
bulbs,  and  they  have  not  been  without  flowers  since 
September.  No  special  treatment  has  been  ac- 
corded them,  as  the  pans  simply  stand  on  a  stage 
in  the  warmest  end  of  the  greenhouse  where  Pelar- 
goniums, Fuchsias,  and  such  things  are  wintered. 
This  Cyrtanthus  forms  a  bulb  about  the  size  of  that 
of  a  large  Snowdrop,  and  produces  long.  Grass-like, 
evergreen  leaves,  while  the  flower-spike  reaches  a 
height  of  from  9  inches  to  1  foot,  and  is  terminated 
by  a  cluster  of  flowers.  The  individual  blooms, 
which  are  tube -shaped,  about  2  inches  long, 
and  of  curved  outline,  are  of  an  ivory-white  tiut 
and  agreeably  scented.  Few  bulbs  are  more  easily 
cultivated,  as  they  may  be  grown  successfully 
throughout  the  year  under  the  same  conditions  as 
a  Pelargonium.  Like  a  great  many  other  bulbous 
plants,  it  flowers  much  more  freely  after  the  pots  or 
pans  in  which  they  are  grown  are  crammed  with 
roots ;  therefore  in  potting  them  it  is  necessary  to 
use  soil  that  will  remain  in  good  condition  for 
several  years.  We  grow  ours  in  deep  pans,  as  the 
Cyrtanthus  does  not  require  a  very  large  amount  of 
soil.  Care  is  taken  to  drain  the  pans  thoroughly, 
and  the  soil  used  is  good,  sandy  loam,  with  a  slight 
admixture  of  thoroughly  decayed  manure.  In  pot- 
ting, the  bulbs  are  just  covered  with  the  compost. 


and  the  whole  is  pressed  down  firmly.  At  no  tim 
of  the  year  must  this  bulb  be  subjected  to  the  dry 
ing  -off  process,  but  be  treated  entirely  as  an  ever- 
green. Although  our  bulbs  have  been  for  some 
time  so  closely  packed  together  that  they  are 
almost  lifting  each  other  out  of  the  soil,  there  is  no 
diminution  in  their  vigour ;  indeed,  this  treatment 
seems  to  suit  them  perfectly. — T. 

This   is   a  plant  that  nurserymen  should 

direct  their  attention  to,  for  if  it  were  known 
what  a  beautiful  plant  it  is  throughout  the  winter 
months,  it  would  certainly  become  popular.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  continuous  flowering  bulbs  that 
can  be  grown,  and  as  its  blossoms  are  pure  white, 
and  borne  in  elegant  clusters  on  slender  stalks,  they 
are  admirable  for  cutting.  It  is  a  Cape  bulbous 
plant  of  evergreen  growth,  and  begins  to  flower  in 
autumn  and  continues  till  spring.  At  Kew  it  has 
been  in  bloom  in  the  Cape  house  for  several  weeks 
past.  What  it  would  be  if  grown  in  quantity  and 
special  attention  given  it  one  can  imagine.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of  a  few  nurserymen, 
but  its  value  cannot  be  generally  known.  Even 
market  growers,  who  are  proverbially  wary  of  trying 
unknown  plants,  might  grow  this  bulb,  as  its  flowers 
may  be  had  at  Christmas  without  forcing. — W.  G. 

Himantophyllums  in  flower. — Though  Hi- 
mantophyllum  miniatum  and  its  varieties  are  green- 
house  plants,  yet  if  the  blossoms  are  allowed  to  ex- 
pand in  the  greenhouse,  they  are  not  equal  to  those 
produced  by  plants  that  have  been,  just  as  the 
flower-stems  were  pushed  up,  removed  to  a  warmer 
structure,  and  allowed  to  bloom  there.  The  posi- 
tion has  also  a  good  deal  to  do  with  developing  the 
flowers  of  the  Himantophyllum,  as  when  they  open 
in  a  light  position  near  the  glass  they  are  much 
better  coloured  than  when  partially  shaded  by 
neighbouring  plants.  I  was  led  to  observe  the 
great  change  a  little  additional  warmth  brings 
about,  by  the  flowers  of  some  specimens  which 
expanded  in  a  greenhouse  being  so  poor  that  it  was 
suggested  to  throw  the  plants  away.  The  plants 
were,  however,  given  another  chance,  and  the  follow- 
ing season  were  placed  in  an  intermediate  structure 
to  expand  their  blossoms,  the  result  being  a  very 
great  improvement  on  those  of  the  preceding  year. 
— H.  P. 

Amorphophallus  Titanum. — This  giant  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  the  central  figure  in  the  A'ic- 
toria  Regia  house  at  Kew,  where  it  occupies  the 
middle  of  the  tank  devoted  to  the  great  Amazon 
Lily.  It  is  uncrowded  by  other  things,  so  that 
visitors  may  not  pass  by  such  an  extraordinary 
plant  without  noticing  its  stateliness  and  curious 
character.  The  specimen  is  in  a  moderately  deep 
pan  inserted  a  few  inches  in  water  and  rest- 
ing on  a  board,  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the 
pan  having  a  covering  of  variegated  Panicum. 
The  stem  is  more  like  the  trunk  of  a  tree ; 
it  is  several  inches  in  circumference,  and  rises 
many  feet  in  height,  the  colour  being  of  a  deep 
green,  freely  interspersed  with  large  dull  white 
blotches  varying  considerably  in  size.  At  a  height 
of  about  of  8  feet  this  huge  stem  divides  into  three, 
the  immense  leaf  measuring  in  its  native  country 
45  feet,  and  at  Kew  it  is  of  great  width  ;  the  leaves 
are  deep  green,  and  by  their  abundance  form 
a  striking  head.  It  is  not  in  bloom  at  the  present 
time,  but  the  spadix  when  it  appears  is  noteworthy ; 
it  is  purplish  black,  and  of  considerable  height,  the 
spathe  having  a  width  of  over  2  feet.  This  Amor- 
phophallus is  a  native  of  West  Sumatra,  from  whence 
it  was  introduced  to  this  country  in  1878-  X. 

Chinese   Primulas   as   basket   plants. — I 

have  never  seen  Primulas  grown  in  baskets  before,  but, 
judging  from  a  specimen  we  have  here,  one  can  see 
what  beautiful  objects  they  would  be  for  the  winter 
decoration  of  the  conservatory.  We  have  a  plant 
here  which  I  look  upon  as  quite  unique  in  this  way. 
It  has  at  the  present  time  150  fully  open  white 
flowers  resting  upon  a  rich  background  of  sixty- 
two  beautiful  bronze-purple  Fern-like  leaves,  and 
all  facing  one  way.  The  history  of  the  specimen 
is  as  follows :  The  basket  (an  ordinary  wire  one) 
hung  below  a  high  shelf  at  the  back  of  a  green- 
house, and  contained  a  plant  of  Asplenium  flabelli- 
folium.     On  this  shelf  Chinese  Primulas  are  grown. 
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and  some  of  them  are  allowed  to  seed  there.  One 
of  these  seeds  dropped  on  to  the  mossy  side  of  the 
basket  and  germinated  there,  and  the  plant  was  al- 
lowed to  grow,  for  it  was  seen  from  the  first  that  it 
would  be  a  novel  object  if  it  grew  well.  The 
plant  must  be  more  than  eighteen  months  old  now, 
and  has  never  been  moved  from  its  present  position 
(which  is  about  a  foot  away  from  the  back  wall) 
since  the  Primula  was  first  noticed  as  a  seedling. 
I  am  sure  that  any  gardener  having  to  keep  a  con- 
servatory gay  during  the  dull  winter  months  would 
admire  it  if  he  saw  it.  I  should  think  from  the 
healthy  appearance  of  the  plant  that  its  roots  have 
ramified  through  the  Moss  in  the  basket  and  revel 
in  it.  If  I  were  going  to  grow  a  number  of  plants 
in  this  way  I  should  sow  the  seed  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  ba.sket  close  to  the  Moss,  and  allow  the 
plants  to  grow  without  any  transplanting.  The 
plant  under  notice  looks  as  natural  and  free  as 
Primroses  on  a  sunny  bank  in  spring. — E.  Lloyd, 
Brookivood. 

Tree  or  perpetual-blooming   Carnations. 

—  Time  lost  now  can  never  again  be  recovered; 
therefore  lose  no  time  in  getting  in  the  cuttings  of 
these  choice  plants.  The  earliest  batch  of 
cuttings  should  be  in  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
the  best  place  for  them  being  a  house  with  a  tem- 
perature of  about  50"  to  55°.  I  do  not  like  a  very 
high  temperature,  as  this  causes  weakly  growth. 
There  ought  to  be  a  nice  bottom  heat,  and  the 
cuttings  should  be  covered  with  a  hand-light,  as 
they  thus  root  more  quickly,  and  scarcely  any  of 
them  fail.  If  a  hand-light  is  not  available,  plunge 
the  pots  containing  the  cuttings  up  to  the  rims,  and 
lay  a  square  of  glass  flat  down  over  them ;  the  glass 
rests  upon  the  labels  with  the  cuttings  immediately 
underneath,  and  they  succeed  equally  well  in  this 
way.  If  they  are  plunged  in  an  ordinary  hotbed  at 
this  season  no  other  adjuncts  would  be  necessary. 
Thick  cuttings  of  the  main  growths  are  the  worst, 
and  slips  of  slender  growth  taken  from  the  sides 
the  best.  Light  sandy  soil,  pressed  moderately  firm 
into  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots,  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand 
on  the  surface,  into  which  the  cuttings  are  inserted, 
completes  the  operation.  As  a  precaution,  dip  the 
cuttings  into  some  soft  soapy  water  to  kill  any 
green-fly  which  may,  though  unseen,  be  upon  them. 
If  any  trace  of  it  is  upon  the  cuttings,  the  pest  would 
multiply  very  rapidly  in  the  warmer  atmosphere. — 
J.  Douglas. 

Camellia  bnds  falling.— Some  years  ago  I 
took  charge  of  a  choice  collection  of  Camellias,  all 
of  which,  growing  either  in  pots  or  tubs  were,  with 
four  or  five  exceptions,  very  healthy.  They  had, 
however,  always  shed  their  buds  just  before  burst- 
ing, while  those  that  did  flower  developed  bad  and 
imperfect  blooms.  I  learned  from  those  in  the 
garden  that  the  plants  had  not  been  out  of  the 
house  since  they  had  been  purchased;  therefore, the 
following  year  I  determined  to  let  them  set  their 
buds  outdoors,  and  for  that  purpose  I  selected  a 
spot  sheltered  from  the  wind,  but  exposed  to  the 
sun.  I  put  the  plants  out  as  each  one  had  finished 
its  growth,  arranging  them  so  that  the  air  could 
circulate  freely  amongst  them.  In  this  position  the 
plants  set  a  large  quantity  of  buds  (as  I  was  told 
they  bad  done  before  when  kept  inside),  which  were 
in  time  duly  thinned  out.  My  anxiety,  of  course, 
increased  as  flowering  time  came  on  to  see  if  my  ex- 
periment had  the  desired  effect,  which  I  was  gratified 
to  find  it  did,  as  very  few  of  the  strongest  growing 
sorts  threw  any  of  the  buds,  and  only  those  of  more 
slender  growth  or  perhaps  badly  rooted  were  un- 
satisfactory. An  additional  reason  afterwards 
occurred  which  caused  me  to  think  my  treatment 
so  far  was  the  right  one,  as  in  the  course  of  time 
four  of  the  largest  plants,  two  white  and  two  red 
varieties,  were  wanted  for  permanent  places  in  the 
conservatory,  from  whence  they  could  not  be  taken 
outside.  These  plants  in  two  years  also  began  to 
throw  off  most  of  the  best  buds,  although  they  were 
as  healthy  as  before.  I  therefore  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  outdoor  treatment,  for  part  of  the  time 
at  any  rate,  was  one  safe  point  to  follow,  and  I 
would  advise  those  who  complain  of  their  Camellia 
buds  falling  prematurely  to  try  this  experiment.  I 
do  not  assert  that  keeping  the  plants  always  indoors 


is  the  only  cause  of  the  buds  dropping.  Badly- 
rooted  and  unhealthy  plants,  unsuitable  soU  and 
bad  drainage,  or  a  sudden  check  in  growth,  too  high 
a  temperature,  or  neglect  in  watering,  will  all  cause 
the  buds  to  drop.  I  believe  that  in  many  instances 
Camellias  are  coddled  too  much,  and,  considering 
that  they  are  a  comparatively  hardy  class  of  plants, 
1  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  to  be  successful  no 
plant  needs  a  more  even  temperature,  and  that  at 
no  time  a  high  one.— Thomas  Recced. 


WORK   IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

GLOXiNLiS,  SEED  SOWING. — Gloxinias  raised  from 
seed  come  in  very  useful,  as  they  flower  during  the 
autumn,  when  the  older  plants  have  become  ex- 
hausted with  blooming.  But,  to  give  seedlings  a 
chance  of  gaining  sufficient  strength  to  flower  well, 
the  seed  should  be  sown  early,  say  between  the 
present  time  and  the  middle  of  February.  Drain  a 
large  seed-pan,  and  fill  it  with  compost  consisting 
of  equal  parts  sifted  loam  and  peat,  with  some  leaf- 
mould  and  sand.  Enough  of  the  two  last  should  be 
used  to  make  the  whole  light  and  open,  so  that 
when  the  time  comes  for  potting  the  seedlings  off 
they  can  be  removed  without  seriously  breaking  the 
roots.  Press  the  surface  smooth,  and  give  it  a  slight 
watering  so  as  to  close  up  the  interstices,  as  small 
seeds  like  those  of  Gloxinias  are  liable  to  get  too 
deep  to  vegetate.  Sow  thinly,  and  cover  with  as 
much  of  the  soil  as  will  hide  the  seed,  again  press- 
ing the  surface  smooth.  Cover  the  pan  with  a  sheet 
of  glass  to  keep  in  the  moisture,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
necessity  for  giving  much  water  until  the  seedlings 
come  up.  As  soon  as  they  are  visible  stand  close 
to  the  glass ;  this  is  most  necessary  with  seedling 
Gloxinias,  as  otherwise  the  stems  and  leaves  get 
drawn,  and  the  flowers  are  too  thin  and  soft  to  be 
of  any  use  for  cutting.  Though  the  drooping  or 
half-drooping  varieties  of  Gloxinias  are  not  now  so 
much  in  favour  as  the  erect-flowered  sorts,  they  are 
equally  deserving  of  attention  from  their  less  formal 
appearance. 

Caladium  aegteites.  —  The  leaves  of  this 
Caladium  improve  the  appearance  of  most  cut 
flowers,  whether  arranged  as  a  bouquet,  in  stands, 
or  in  baskets.  By  a  little  forethought  the  plants 
may  he  had  in  good  condition  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  With  this  object,  some  should 
now  be  potted.  When  the  leaves  are  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  in  question,  it  is  better  to  grow  the 
plants  in  small  pots  than  in  large  ones,  as  they  can 
then  be  more  conveniently  stood  on  shelves  or  in 
other  places  near  the  glass.  This  is  necessary  to 
ensure  the  leaves  being  sturdy  enough  to  keep  fresh 
and  plump  when  cut ;  without  this  they  are  of  little 
use.  Five-inch  to  7-inch  pots  will  be  the  best 
to  use.  The  plants  will  thrive  in  either  peat  or 
loam,  but  in  the  latter  the  leaves  have  generally  the 
most  substance.  Drain  the  pots  well,  putting  some 
turfy  material  over  the  crocks  to  keep  the  soil  from 
getting  washed  down.  Avoid  putting  the  tubers  in 
as  deep  as  is  sometimes  practised ;  if  the  crowns 
are  barely  covered  it  will  be  sufficient.  A  tempera- 
ture of  about  (JO"  in  the  night,  with  a  little  more  in 
the  day,  is  better  than  giving  them  more  heat,  as 
anything  in  the  shape  of  forcing  tends  to  weaken 
the  growth.  Do  not  give  much  water  until  the 
tubers  begin  to  make  roots,  as  until  then  they  are 
liable  to  decay  if  the  soil  is  wet. 

WiNTBK-FLOWERIKG  STOVE  PLANTS. — Any  plants 

that  have  done  [flowering,  such  as  Sericographis 
Ghiesbreghti  and  Plumbago  rosea,  should  receive 
less  water,  allowing  the  soil  to  become  half  dry, 
after  which  they  may  be  cut  close  in.  They  should 
then  be  stood  where  they  will  have  enough  warmth 
to  cause  them  to  break  slowly  with  a  view  to  their 
furnishing  cuttings  to  grow  on  to  bloom  next 
winter.  Syringe  the  headed-in  plants  slightly  once 
a  day  until  they  have  again  started  into  growth, 
after  which  give  a  little  more  water  to  the  soil. 
The  earliest  lot  of  Poinsettias  will  now  have  done 
blooming.  These  also  should  be  cut  back.  Young 
plants  that  were  grown  on  from  cuttings  struck  last 
spring  may  be  headed  down  to  within  0  inches  or 
8  inches  of  the  bottom.  Older  examples  should 
have  their  shoots  removed  to  within  a  few  eyes  of 


where  they  were  headed  in  to  last  year.  The  soil 
must  always  be  partially  dry  before  the  tops  are 
removed,  and  it  must  remain  in  this  state  until 
spring,  when  the  plants  are  again  started.  The 
stools  may  be  put  away  anywhere  where  they  can 
have  a  little  warmth,  but  not  so  much  as  will  excite 
them  into  growth.  Poinsettias  that  have  been  kept 
somewhat  cool,  with  the  object  of  their  succeeding 
the  earliest-flowered  plants,  may  now  be  placed 
where  they  will  have  more  warmth.  Treated  in  this 
way,  their  coloured  bracts  will  not  come  nearly  so 
large  as  when  the  plants  are  kept  through  the 
autumn  in  a  high  temperature,  but  they  will  be 
quite  as  useful.  Either  when  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  plants  or  when  cut,  the  bracts  will  keep  fresh 
much  longer  than  when  subjected  to  the  heat  that 
is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  large  heads  of  bloom. 

Gardenias. — Unless  the  plants  have  been  espe- 
cially prepared  for  flowering  in  winter,  there  is 
generally  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  flowers  to  open 
at  that  time.  The  comparative  absence  of  sun  stops 
the  development  of  the  blooms  to  an  extent  not 
common  to  other  plants,  and  which  no  amount  of 
fire-heat  can  make  up  for.  But  if  from  this  time 
the  plants  are  kept  close  to  the  light  and  a  tempera- 
ture of  68°  or  70°  can  be  maintained  at  night,  there 
should  be  plenty  of  flowers  in  the  course  of  a  month. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  syringe  the  plants  much  over- 
head, and  this  should  be  done  early  enough  in  the 
afternoons  to  admit  of  their  getting  quite  dry  be- 
fore night,  as  if  water  hangs  about  the  buds  for  any 
length  of  time  it  has  a  tendency  to  cause  them  to 
fall  oft'.  Keep  the  soil  in  a  fairly  moist  condition, 
but  not  too  wet,  for  at  this  season  any  superabund- 
ance of  moisture  at  the  roots  would  cause  the  buds 
to  drop. 

CupANIA  FILICIFOLIA.  —  Amongst  the  various 
plants  that  are  grown  for  the  beauty  or  effective 
character  of  their  foliage,  this  species  of  Cupania 
holds  a  leading  place,  its  large  feathery  leaves  being 
quite  distinct  from  those  of  other  things.  It  is 
a  quick  grower,  attaining  a  height  of  10  feet  or 
12  feet  in  little  time.  Where  there  happens  to  be 
a  roomy  conservatory,  this  Cupania  is  very 
effective,  as  it  will  do  kept  during  the  summer 
months  in  a  house  where  there  is  little  or  no  arti- 
ficial heat.  The  plant  looks  best  when  it  is  con- 
fined to  a  single  stem.  The  foliage  is  not  so  en- 
during as  that  of  some  things,  and  so  the  speci- 
mens usually  get  bare  at  the  bottom  when  they 
have  made  two  or  three  years'  growth,  in  which 
case  they  should  be  headed  down  to  within  C  inches 
or  8  inches  of  the  pots.  Plants  so  treated  make 
finer  examples  than  young  ones  that  have  been 
struck  from  cuttings,  as  the  growth  that  is  made 
after  heading  down  produces  larger  leaves  at 
the  bottom  than  younger  plants  are  capable  of  do- 
ing. The  best  time  for  cutting  back  specimens 
that  have  got  into  the  condition  described  is  now, 
before  the  spring  growth  has  begun  to  move.  This 
will  give  a  long  season  for  the  formation  of  new 
heads.  Allow  the  soil  to  get  partially  dry  before 
removing  the  tops,  and  afterwards  stand  the  stools 
in  a  brisk  heat  and  syringe  overhead  daily.  Here 
they  will  soon  push  several  shoots,  all  of  which 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  until  they  are  6  inches 
or  8  inches  long,  when  all,  except  the  one  that  is 
strongest  and  best  placed,  may  be  taken  off  and 
struck.  After  this,  the  plants  should  be  turned  out 
of  the  pots,  and  have  as  much  of  the  loose  soil 
shaken  away  as  can  be  done  without  too  much 
sacrifice  of  roots.  Return  them  to  the  same  pots, 
if  these  are  large  enough,  and  replace  the  old  mate- 
rial with  good  turfy  loam,  to  which  a  little  sand  has 
been  added.  If  kept  on  through  the  spring  and 
summer  in  a  moderate  stove  heat  in  a  light  house, 
they  will  make  handsome  heads  before  autumn. 

RiiOPALAS. — These  are  well  adapted  for  large 
conservatories  where  a  limited  number  of  specimens 
that  grow  tall  without  being  bushy  can  with  ad- 
vantage be  introduced.  The  leaves  of  Rhopalas 
keep  fresh  and  healthy  longer  than  those  of  most 
things,  so  that  examples  that  have  reached  a  height 
of  10  feet  or  12  feet  may  be  often  seen  clothed  with 
good  foliage  down  to  the  pots.  When  they  get 
bare  at  the  bottom  they  should  be  headed  down. 
As  with  the  Cupania,  the  present  is  the  best  time 
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for  carrying  out  the  operation.  After  letting  the 
soil  get  partially  dry,  sever  the  tops  about  10  inches 
or  12  inches  from  the  bottom.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  cutting  lower  than  this,  as  the  new  leaves  will 
be  sufficiently  long  to  come  down  over  the  tops  of 
the  pots,  and  the  more  old  stem  that  is  left  the 
stronger  the  plants  will  break.  Most  of  the  Rho- 
palas  do  not  require  much  more  than  a  greenhouse 
temperature,  but  after  heading  down,  they  are  better 
for  being  kept  in  heat  for  some  time,  as  when  so 
treated  they  not  only  make  greater  progress,  but 
the  leaves  also  come  much  finer.  They  will  bear 
moderate  stove  heat.  All  the  shoots  except  one 
that  appear  may  be  taken  off  and  struck  after  they 
have  got  G  inches  or  8  inches  long.  Afterwards  re- 
pot in  the  same  way  as  advised  for  the  Cupanias. 

T.  B. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Peas  undee  glass. — Where  there  is  plenty  of 
house-room  in  the  shape  of  shelves,  benches,  or 
borders  in  various  fruit  houses  and  not  far  from  the 
glass,  early  Peas  may  be  grown  in  pots.  It  will  be 
found  by  no  means  a  profitable  crop,  fifty  or  a 
hundred  pots  rarely  affording  more  than  two  gather- 
ings, but  if  these  are  available  just  when  most 
wanted,  they  are  certain  to  give  more  pleasure  than 
any  number  of  dishes  later  on.  Both  Chelsea  Gem 
and  American  Wonder  are  suitable  for  pots,  and 
may  be  at  once  sown  thinly  in  lightly-drained  10- 
inch  pots,  firmly  filled  with  rich  loamy  soil.  They 
are  not  amenable  to  rapid  forcing,  but  from  the  first 
should  be  brought  on  in  very  gentle  heat,  giving 
plenty  of  air  as  the  plants  grow.  They  ought  to  be 
lightly  staked  and  have  plenty  of  liquid  manure 
from  the  time  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots. 
We  prefer  to  grow  early  Peas  in  rough  pits,  where 
they  always  do  well.  As  these  pits  are  at  present 
filled  with  Strawberries  in  pots,  and  will  not  be 
available  tUl  the  plants  are  housed  or  may  safely  be 
set  in  the  open,  we  raise  the  Peas  in  boxes  and 
plant  out  when  about  4  inches  high.  The  boxes  are 
those  used  for  bedding  plants,  and  are  filled  with 
fine  light  soil,  out  of  which  the  Peas  may  be  shaken 
without  much  injury  to  the  roots.  The  seed  is  sown 
about  1  inch  apart  each  way,  lightly  covered, 
watered  if  the  soil  is  at  all  dry,  and  then  placed  on 
the  border  of  a  late  Peach  house.  Here  the  plants 
grow  sturdily,  and  are  ready  quite  as  soon  as 
wanted.  Prior  to  planting,  a  slight  hot-bed  is 
formed  in  the  pits,  on  this  being  placed  about  10 
inches  of  good  loamy  soil.  When  this  is  warmed 
through,  deep  drills  are  opened  with  a  spade,  the 
plants  next  shaken  clear  of  the  soil  and  laid  in  thinly, 
the  roots  being  dropped  to  their  full  length  into  the 
soil,  and  firmly  fixed  and  watered.  The  lights  being 
put  on  and  kept  rather  close  for  a  time,  a  little  protec- 
tion being  also  given  every  night,  the  Peas  quickly 
take  to  their  fresh  quarters  and  should  be  lightly 
staked.  If  the  pits  or  frames  are  available  now,  the 
seed  may  be  sown  where  the  Peas  are  to  be  cropped. 
In  any  case,  the  rows  should  be  not  less  than  1 5  inches 
apart,  and  between  these  may  be  grown  a  row  of 
Early  Paris  Market  Cabbage  Lettuce,  the  latter 
alone  well  repaying  for  all  the  trouble  taken  with 
the  two  crops. 

Early  Peas  in  the  open. — Autumn  sowing  is 
not  often  resorted  to  now-a-days,  nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  seeing  that  it  is  possible  to  have  them 
quite  as  early  and  with  far  less  trouble  by  raising 
the  plants  under  glass  and  planting  out  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  the  state  of  the  ground  and  weather 
permit.  Where  slugs  are  troublesome  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  preserve  an  even  plant,  and  patchy 
rows  are  both  unprofitable  and  an  eyesore.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  now  either  in  3-inch  pots, 
troughs,  turves,  or  boxes,  as  advised  in  the  case  of 
frame  Peas,  and  be  placed  in  a  cool  house  to  germi- 
nate, this  being  a  far  better  plan  than  drawing  them 
up  weakly  in  heat.  Being  planted  out  before  they 
become  root-bound  and  lightly  protected,  very  little 
check  is  given,  and  if  not  so  vigorous  as  those  sown 
where  they  are  to  grow,  they  are  the  quickest  to 
mature  a  crop.    Nothing  is  gained  by  sowing  very 


early  either  on  warm  borders  or  in  the  open.  The 
first  or  second  week  in  February  is  quite  soon 
enough,  and  rather  than  sow  before  the  ground  can 
be  got  into  good  working  order,  we  prefer  to  wait 
another  fortnight.  Most  of  the  early  varieties  grow 
to  a  height  of  3  feet  or  rather  more,  and  the  rows 
ought  to  be  at  least  3  feet  apart.  The  earliest  crops 
are  usually  taken  from  warm  wall  borders,  though 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  cannot  be  grown  as 
quickly  in  the  open.  In  most  instances  these  borders 
are  much  too  narrow,  and  tall  Peas  are  apt  to 
smother  for  a  time  both  the  valuable  wall  trees  and 
any  crop  that  may  be  growing  at  the  foot  of  the 
walls.  This  difficulty  may  be  obviated  and  better 
crops  of  Peas  obtained  if  the  tall  varieties  are  about 
(')  feet  apart,  and  between  these  about  four  rows  of 
the  dwarf-growing  Chelsea  Gem,  or,  if  preferred, 
American  Wonder.  Other  spaces  not  needed  for 
these  could  be  devoted  to  Spinach,  Lettuces,  Pota- 
toes, or  Cauliflowers,  and  all,  including  the  wall 
trees,  will  get  plenty  of  light  and  shelter. 

Peas  without  stakes.— Most  of  the  Peas  that 
arrive  early  in  the  markets  are  grown  in  the  open 
fields  and  without  the  aid  of  stakes.  No  doubt 
gardens  much  sheltered  promote  the  formation  of 
taller  haulm  than  is  the  case  in  the  fields,  but  it 
will  be  found,  if  the  plan  is  given  a  trial,  that  un- 
slaked Peas  in  gardens  do  not  grow  so  strongly  as 
those  plants  of  the  same  variety  that  are  staked. 
There  is  no  better  early  Pea  than  William  I.— in  fact 
it  is  much  superior  to  any  of  the  small-podded, 
round-seeded  sorts,  and  if  the  rows  of  this  are 
drawn  2  feet  apart,  the  seed  sown  in  a  single 
line,  and  the  plants  duly  moulded  up,  a  pro- 
fitable crop  will  result.  Peas  are  naturally  of 
erect  growth,  and  if  unable  to  retain  that  posi- 
tion they  will  yet  keep  their  points  well  above  the 
ground.  Caractacus,  a  good  form  of  Sangster's 
No.  1,  is  also  a  reliable  early  Pea,  and  has  long  been 
extensively  grown  for  the  markets. 

Spinach. — In  but  few  gardens  are  there  good 
breadths  of  winter  Spinach,  and  as  it  is  always  in 
demand,  seed  should  be  sown  as  early  as  possible 
on  a  warm  border.  It  is  usually  sown  either  be- 
tween the  rows  of  Peas  at  this  time,  or  between  the 
intended  sites  of  those  to  be  planted  out  from 
boxes  or  pots,  and  being  of  quick  growth,  it  is 
cleared  off  and  used  before  the  Peas  unduly  shade 
it.  Round  or  summer  Spinach  is  suitable  for  this 
sowing,  fresh  rows  being  sown  as  often  as  Peas. 
Victoria  forms  larger  leaves  and  is  less  liable  to  run 
to  seed  prematurely — two  good  reasons  for  sowing 
it  later  on.  If  the  ground  about  the  winter  Spinach 
is  well  stirred  with  the  flat  hoe  occasionally,  this 
will  tend  to  promote  the  growth  of  large  succulent 
leaves,  so  much  desired  by  most  cooks.  Spinach 
Beet  is  more  easily  grown,  and  is  very  hardy  and 
productive,  but  the  quality  is  not  equal  to  good 
Spinach. 

Begad  Beans. — Where  warm  wall  borders  are  of 
limited  extent  it  is  rarely  advisable  to  devote  any 
portion  of  them  to  Broad  Beans.  Ours  are  sown 
early  in  February  in  a  sunny,  open  spot,  and  are 
usually  quite  as  early  as  we  need  them.  The  old 
Early  Longpod,  or  any  good  selection  of  it,  is  the 
most  profitable  for  the  earliest  crops,  being  much 
more  productive  than  the  more  showy  Seville  Long- 
pod.  Beans  delight  in  a  firm,  rich  soil,  and  the  seed 
may  be  sown  or  dibbled  into  double  lines  3  feet 
apart  or  in  single  rows  2  feet  apart.  The  plants 
ought  eventually  to  be  about  G  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  as  with  plenty  of  room  they  branch  strongly 
from  the  bottom.  If  extra  early  dishes  are  desired, 
sow  the  seed  singly  in  3-inch  pots  under  glass,  and 
harden  off  and  plant  out  as  soon  as  the  weather  and 
the  state  of  the  ground  will  peimit. 

Eaely  Caeeots  and  Radishes.— Tender  young 
Carrots  are  always  appreciated,  and  a  frame  or 
frames  may  well  be  devoted  to  their  culture.  Shal- 
low frames  are  the  best  for  this  purpose,  and  these 
should  be  set  on  a  gentle  hot-bed,  say  about  3  feet 
high  at  the  back  and  rather  less  in  the  front,  and 
they  ought  to  face  the  south.  Some  of  the  shortest 
of  the  heating  material  ought  in  most  cases  to  be 
thrown  into  the  frame,  so  as  to  bring  the  G  inches 
of  fine  sandy  soil  placed  over  this  very  near  to  the 
glass,  this  being  necessary  to  prevent  drawn  antl 


weakly  growth,  the  more  sturdy  plants  being  the  first 
to  mature.  If  there  is  no  danger  of  eventual  over- 
heating of  the  soil  the  seed  may  be  sown  at  once, 
or  sowing  may  be  delayed  till  the  soU  is  warmed 
through.  Form  shallow  drills  with  the  aid  of  a 
short  straight  rod  pressed  into  the  soil  and  gently 
worked  to  and  fro,  and  not  less  than  8  inches  apart 
for  the  Carrots.  Between  these,  also  thinly  in 
drills,  may  be  sown  the  Radish  seed,  all  being 
covered  with  a  little  fine  soil.  Our  soil  is  usually 
moist  enough,  but  when  rather  dry  soil  is  used  it 
should  be  moistened  after  the  drills  are  opened  and 
before  the  seed  is  sown.  If  kept  close  and  dark  the 
Radish  seed  soon  germinates,  and  light  and  a  little 
air  must  be  admitted  before  the  Carrots  are  visible, 
or  otherwise  the  former  will  soon  be  spoilt.  Pro- 
tect every  night.  French  Forcing  Horn  is  the 
earliest  Carrot,  but  Nantes  Horn  is  more  profitable. 
The  red  and  white  extra  early  forcing  Turnip 
Radishes  grow  very  rapidly,  and  Wood's  Frame  is 
also  first-class  for  frame  culture  and  early  borders. 

SUCCESSIONAL   MUSHEOOM    BEDS. — Much  of  the 

success  attending  Mushroom  culture  depends  upon 
the  quality  and  preparation  of  the  horse-droppings 
used  in  their  formation.  If  daily  collected  from 
corn-fed  horses  and  stored  thinly  under  an  open- 
fronted  shed,  and  not  allowed  to  heat  till  sufiicient 
is  obtained  for  one  bed,  a  good  start  has  been  made. 
The  next  proceeding  should  be  to  throw  all  up  into 
a  square  heap  to  ferment,  the  aim  being  to  get  rid 
of  rank  heat  and  poisonous  gases  without  actually 
drying  or  robbing  the  manure  of  all  its  heating  pro- 
perties. Directly  the  centre  of  the  heap  is  found 
to  be  unbearably  hot  to  the  hand,  turn  it  inside 
out,  at  the  same  time  forking  away  any  wisps  of 
hay,  and  separating  any  masses  of  manure.  A  little 
short  straw  need  not  be  objected  to.  Repeat  this 
treatment  every  other  day  if  need  be,  or,  at  any 
rate,  often  enough  to  anticipate  a  white  heat,  this 
quickly  spoiling  the  manure.  Three  weeks  is  net 
too  much  time  expended  on  the  proper  preparation 
of  the  droppings.  If  at  any  time  the  manure  is 
found  too  dry  to  ensure  decomposition,  it  must  be 
watered,  and  when  the  fresh  bed  is  formed,  the 
material  should  be  warm,  moist,  but  not  wet,  well 
separated,  and  perfectly  sweet.  A  bed  may  be 
about  15  inches  high  at  the  back  and  rather  less  at 
the  front.  It  should  be  heavily  trampled  or  beaten 
down  with  forks  as  each  layer  is  added,  and  neatly 
finished  off.  If  a  plunging  thermometer  is  not 
available,  pointed  stakes  may  be  substituted.  These, 
if  thrust  well  into  the  bed  and  occasionally  exa- 
mined, should  denote,  first,  a  steady  rise  to  about 
iiO",  and  directly  a  marked  decline  is  observable  the 
time  has  arrived  for  spawning  the  bed.     W.  I.  M. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  CAULIFLOWER. 
The  Cauliflower  is  at  all  times  a  favourite  vegetable, 
but  more  particularly  is  it  appreciated  in  early 
summer,  and  its  cultivation  receives  attention  at 
the  hands  of  those  whose  aim  it  is  to  maintain  an 
uninterrupted  supply  of  good  close  heads  as  long  as 
possible.  In  order  to  do  this,  autumn-raised  plants, 
which  are  being  wintered  in  3-inch  pots,  and  those 
pricked  out  in  cold  frames  and  under  hand-glasses 
should  be  planted  out  between  the  rows  of  Peas  in 
a  piece  of  well-manured  ground  as  early  in  February 
as  the  weather  will  permit.  Draw  the  drills  3  inches 
deep  and  24  inches  apart.  In  these  place  the 
plants,  disturbing  the  soil  and  roots  as  little  as 
possible  when  turning  them  out  of  the  pots. 
Press  the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots,  then  place  a 
mixture  of  fresh  soot  and  lime  around  the  individual 
plants,  in  order  to  keep  slugs  at  bay,  following  this 
with  a  protection  of  Spruce  boughs— two  to  each 
plant.  These,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  weeks, 
should  be  remo\ed  from  one  side  of  the  plants  to 
prevent  them  making  a  weaklygrowth, and, weather 
permitting,  a  week  or  two  later  they  can  be  removed 
altogether,  and  the  plants  be  earthed  up  in  due 
time.  Cauliflowers  suffer  very  little  in  the  process 
of  being  transplanted,  and  a  few  plants  turned  out 
of  the  pots  carefully  and  planted  about  the  same  time 
at  the  foot  of  south  walls,  will,  if  protected  from  the 
ravages  of  slugs  and  attended  to  in  the  way  of  giving 
water  at  the  roots  when  needed,  yield  an  early 
supply  of  small  useful  heads.   Later  plantings  should 
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be  made  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  two  from  the 
plants  pricked  out  in  pits,  care  being  taken  to  have 
as  much  soil  adhering  to  the  roots  as  possible,  and 
transplant  in  the  manner  indicated. 

Januabt-eaised  plants.— Sow  at  once  near 
the  glass  in  a  pit  containing  a  gentle  bottom-heat 
a  pinch  of  seed  of  some  good  sort.  The  seedling 
plants,  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough,  should  be 
pricked  out  in  boxes  filled  with  rich  soil,  be  watered, 
grown  on  near  the  glass  for  a  few  weeks,  gradually 
hardened  off,  and  in  due  time  planted  out  as  already 
advised.  Sowings  of  Early  London,  Walcheren, 
and  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  should  be  made  in  heat 
at  the  same  time  as  Early  Forcing  and  Snowball, 
and  in  other  respects  be  treated  alike.  The 
produce  of  these  varieties  will  give  a  succession  ex- 
tending over  several  weeks.  Sowings  of  the  varie- 
ties mentioned  should  be  made  in  the  open  on  a 
warm  border  about  the  middle  of  April,  May,  June, 
and  end  of  July,  a  week  earlier  or  later  according 
to  the  state  of  the  soil.  The  young  plants  should 
be  pricked  out  in  nursery  beds  at  (>  inches  apart,  and 
be  finally  transplanted  before  they  getorowded  in  the 
beds.  During  a  dry  summer  the  plants  should  be 
kept  well  supplied  with  water  at  the  roots.  Plants 
resulting  from  these  sowings  will,  if  subsequently 
attended  to  as  already  described,  yield  a  supply 
of  Cauliflowers  well  into  the  new  year.  In  sum- 
mer the  leaves  should  be  bent  over  the  flowers 
to  keep  them  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
In  early  winter  the  same  practice  should  be  had 
recourse  to  as  a  protection  from  a  few  degrees 
of  frost.  With  the  same  object  in  view  several 
heads  with  the  greater  part  of  the  stems  attached 
should  be  cut  on  the  approach  of  frost  and 
be  placed  on  the  floor  of  a  cool  house  or  shed 
where  neither  frost  nor  damp  can  harm  them,  and 
the  Cauliflowers  will  remain  fresh  and  in  good  con- 
dition for  three  or  four  weeks  after  being  cut. 

H.  W.  W. 


duced  remarkable  crops.  Peas  suffer  from  drought, 
and  thus  it  is  that  deeper  sowing  is  necessary  in 
light  land.  Mr.  Eckford  mulches  the  soil  well 
about  his  Peas,  and  they  stand  well,  and  appear  to 
suffer  but  little  from  mildew.  This  is  good  prac- 
tice, especially  in  the  case  of  a  dry  summer  like 
that  of  1887.  R.  D. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

vr.    GOLDRING. 

THE  CAUCASIAN  WALNUT. 

(PTEEOCAEYA  CAUCASICA.) 

The  chief  difference  between  this  and  the  true 
Walnut  (Juglans)  is  in  the  fruit  or  nut,  which, 
instead  of  being  round  and  smooth,  as  in  the 
common  Walnut,  has  two  wings  on  the  outer 
shell  or  husk  which  envelops  the  bony  nut ;  hence 
the  name  Pterocary  a.  The  Hickory  nuts  (Carya) 
are  also  closely  allied  to  this  genus.  The  Cau- 
casian Walnut  is  a  very  handsome  and  but  little 
known  tree,  and,  consequently,  though  often 
found  in  old  gardens,  it  is  seldom  planted  now- 
a-days.  When  fully  grown  it  very  much  resem- 
bles the  Hickory,  having  a  wide-spreading  growth 
and  elegant  leaves,  composed  of  ten  pairs  of  leaf- 
lets, which  are  of  a  beautiful  deep  glossy  dark 


DEEP  SOWING  FOR  PEAS. 

1  THIKK  that,  as  a  rule.  Peas  are  not  only  sown 
much  too  thickly,  but  also  too  near  the  surface.  I 
was  much  impressed  with  Mr.  Henry  Eck  ford's 
practice  when  visiting  him  at  Boreatton  during  the 
summer.  In  testing  his  new  seedlings  (in  all  cases 
saved  from  flowers  carefully  fertilised),  he  sows  the 
Peas  6  inches  and  8  inches  apart  in  the  lines,  and 
he  also  sows  deeply.  The  result  is  really  remarkable 
plants  that  branch  freely  from  the  main  stem,  and 
produce  fine  crops  of  very  large  pods.  In  this  way 
he  is  able  to  ascertain  what  his  new  Peas  are  capable 
of,  for  they  are  thus  subjected  to  a  thorough  test. 

As  a  rule.  Peas  are  sown  only  to  the  depth  of 

2  inches  or  3  inches,  and  probably  in  the  majority 
of  cases  at  the  shallowest  depth  ;  and  when 
the  freshly  drawn-up  soil  over  the  Peas  subsides  to 
its  proper  level,  they  are  not  so  deep  in  the  soil 
as  the  sower  often  supposes.  I  know  gardeners 
who  say  that  if  they  sow  to  the  depth  of  G  inches 
the  Peas  will  produce  much  larger  crops  than 
when  sown  H  inches  to  2  inches  only.  A  good 
deal  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In 
soils  of  a  cold  and  retentive  nature  Peas  would 
be  more  likely  to  rot  when  sown  at  a  depth  of 
6  inches,  and,  therefore,  shallower  sowing  is  de- 
sirable. Instances  are  recorded  of  this  happen- 
ing. In  the  case  of  light,  free  soils,  at  least 
4  inches  should  be  given  the  seed,  and  especially 
in  the  case  of  strong-growing  varieties  like  Cham- 
pion of  England,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  British 
Queen.  It  is  essential  that  these  varieties  should  be 
of  vigorous  growth  and  stand  well  to  produce  good 
crops.  The  deeper  the  soil  has  been  cultivated  the 
deeper  can  the  Peas  be  sown ;  but  Peas  root  deeply, 
and,  provided  the  roots  can  go  down  well  into  the 
soil,  the  seeds  need  not  be  placed  so  far  down  in  it. 
I  have  heard  of  Peas  sending  down  their  roots  to  tlie 
depth  of  :i  feet,  but  it  was  in  the  case  of  soil  that 
had  been  deeply  trenched  just  previously  and  well 
manured.  I  never  saw  better  crops  of  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  Peas  than  those  taken  from  ground  in  which 
Celery  had  been  grown  the  previous  autumn  and 
winter,  the  Peas  having  been  sown  in  the  lines 
occupied  by  the  Celery  after  the  ground  had  been 
well  forked  over.    Here  they  rooted  deeply  and  pro- 


has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  dimensions  of 
the  tree,  which  are  as  follows  :  Girth  of  stem 
at  4  feet  from  ground,  11  feet  3  inches  ;  height, 
4C  feet  ;  circumference  of  head,  nearly  70  yards. 
This  tree  is  said  to  have  been  planted  so  recently 
as  1844,  and  this  assertion  is  corroborated  by 
an  old  inhabitant.  If  such  be  the  case,  this 
Pterocarya  is  of  rapid  growth,  for  the  annual 
rate  of  growth  would  be  about  1  foot.  Mr. 
Burrell  tells  me  that  it  is  a  gross-feeding  tree, 
having  widely-extending  roots,  which  run  just 
beneath  the  surface.  He  had  occasion  to  cut  a 
trench  fully  15  yards  from  the  trunk  of  the 
j  tree,  and  there  found  a  mass  of  roots  which 
j  when  cut  developed  tufts  of  suckers  at  their 
tips  much  in  the  same  way  as  Elms  do.  The 
;  Pterocarya  should,  therefore,  be  always  planted 
'  in  an  isolated  spot,  where  its  hungry  roots  can- 
not feed  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbours,  and 
especially  Vines,  as  is  the  case  at  C.'aremont. 

j  The  Pterocarya  is  one  of  the  first  deciduous 
trees  to  burst  into  leaf,  which,  however,  is  no 
merit,  but  the  contrary,  inasmuch  as  the  newly 
unfolded  foliage  is  liable  to  be  damaged  by  late 
frosts.  Four  years  ago  the  foliage  of  the  Clare- 
mont  tree  was  completely  blackened  by  a  frost 
that  occurred  on  the  night  of  April  23,  just 
when  the  buds  had  expanded.  This 
so  checked  the  tree  that  it  did  not 
recover  during  the  whole  season,  the 
foliage  not  being  nearly  so  fine  as 
usual.     The  best  position  for  a  Ptero- 


Branch  and  leafless  twig  of  Caucasian  Walnut 
(Pterocarya  caucasica). 

green,  being  often  on  young  trees  nearly  2  feet 
in  length.  Most  of  the  specimens  one  sees  of  it 
are  not  much  more  than  large  shrubs  with  a 
number  of  slender  stems  springing  from  the 
base.  This  generally  arises  from  the  young 
trees  having  been  cut  back  in  an  early  stage  of 
their  growth,  thus  inducing  the  development  of 
a  number  of  suckers.  For  this  reason  the  trees 
seldom  make  a  distinct  stem,  and,  therefore, 
never  rise  much  above  shrub  height.  I  have 
met  with  but  very  few  really  fine  specimens,  and 
unquestionably  the  finest  I  have  seen,  and  which 
is  probably  the  largest  in  England,  if  not  in 
Europe,  is  that  in  the  famous  old  garden  at 
Claremont,  Surrey,  now  the  residence  of  the 
Duchess  of  Albany.  This  is  one  of  the  grand 
places  for  trees,  especially  those  kinds  that  were 
popular  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and,  therefore,  contains  some  very  fine 
ornamental  deciduous  trees  of  various  kinds. 

The  Pterocarya  at  Claremont  is  growing  in 
the  old  kitchen  garden  near — much  too  near — 
the  range  of  vineries.  When  I  last  saw  the 
tree  it  was  at  midsummer,  when  the  foliage 
looked  at  its  best,  and  the  handsome  spreading 
head,  with  branches  sweeping  the  ground,  had 
a  very  fine  effect.     Mr.  BurrelJ,  the  gardener, 


Young  leaf  of  Caucasian  Walnut 
(Pterocarya  oiucasica). 


carya,  which  is  naturally  a  water- 
loving  tree,  is  near  the  margin  of  a 
lake  or  stream,  so  that  its  roots  may 
have  plenty  of  moisture  ;  though 
some  people  say  that  if  planted  in 
moist  soil  in  this  country  it  docs 
7iot  ripen  its  wood  well,  and  this 
may  be  true  in  some  cases.  In  any  place 
about  a  garden  it  is  beautiful,  and  even  when 
it  is  only  shrub  size,  its  long  leaves,  which 
are  larger  than  on  tall  trees,  have  quite  a 
sub-tropical  appearance.  It  is  a  native  of 
moist  woods  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  where 
it  was  first  discovered  by  Steven,  and  subse- 
quently introduced  to  Europe  about  the  year 
1782,  but  it  did  not  reach  England  till  some 
time  afterwards.  It  was  at  first  known  as 
Juglans  fraxinifolia,  the  Ash-leaved  Walnut, 
and  Koch,  the  author  of  "  Dendrologie,"  still 
adheres  to  the  name  Pterocarya  fraxinifolia  ; 
but  Meyer's  name,  P.  caucasica,  is  that  by 
which  it  is  best  known  in  this  country. 
Michaux  called  it  Juglans  pterocarpa,  and  other 
names  for  it  are  Rhus  obscura  and  Fraxinus 
la'vigata.  According  to  Loudon,  the  tree  was 
re-introduced  into  Britain  in  his  time  by  Messrs. 
Booth,  of  the  Floctbeck  Nurseries,  under  the 
name  of  Pterocarya  caucasica.  Loudon  also  sug- 
gests that  it  should  bo  grafted  on  the  common 
Walnut  in  order  to  retard  the  foliage  in  spring, 
and,  to  induce  it  to  form  straight  stems,  he  ad- 
vises that  it  be  grafted  standard  high. 

thillyrea    'Vilmoriniana.— This   new   shrub 
has  proved   itself  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  Ever- 
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greens  for  this  country,  being  perfectly  hardy  and  a 
good  grower  in  any  ordinary  soil.  Some  of  our 
principal  nurserymen  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
its  value  and  are  working  up  stocks  of  it.  It  is 
totally  unlike  the  ordinary  kinds  of  Phillyrea,  which 
are  all  small-leaved,  while  Vilmorin's  has  leaves  as 
large  as  those  of  a  Caucasian  Laurel,  of  thick  tex- 
ture, and  deep  green  and  shining.  The  growth 
is  dwarf  and  spreading,  and  not  nearly  so  slow  as 
that  of  other  species.  It  is,  in  short,  a  first-rate 
evergreen  shrub,  and  one  that  will  undoubtedly 
be  much  planted  in  future.  It  has  withstood 
uninjured  the  severe  winters  of  the  past  dozen 
years,  notably  those  of  1879-80  and  1880-81.  It 
goes  by  the  names  of  P.  decora  and  P.  laurifolia,  the 
last  being  more  expressive  of  its  character  than  the 
others.  P.  Vilmoriniana  is,  however,  its  correct  name, 
being  that  given  to  it  twenty  years  ago  by  Boissier, 
the  author  of  the  "  Flora  Orientalis."  It  was  found 
growing  in  the  mountain  valleys  at  great  elevations 
in  Luristan,  in  Persia,  and  is  said  in  a  wild  state  to 
grow  about  10  feet  high,  to  which  height  it  may 
attain  in  this  country,  seeing  that  it  appears  to 
enjoy  our  climate. — Q. 

Japanese  Wycll  Hazel. — The  familiar  Golden 
Jasmine  and  the  Mezereon,  hitherto  the  only  flower- 
ing shrubs  to  be  found  in  the  open  garden,  have 
this  week  a  beautiful  companion,  for  the  curious 
Hamamelis  arborea  has  opened  its  myriads  of 
flowers,  which  beset  the  leafless  branches.  It  i;  a 
much  showier  shrub  than  the  commoner  American 
Wych  Hazel  (H.  virginica),  as  the  flowtrs  have 
vinous  -  purple  sepals  and  golden  yellow  petals, 
which,  being  long,  narrow,  and  twisted,  have  a 
singular  appearance.  It  is  in  bloom  at  Kew,  and 
will  continue  for  some  time.  Though  the  name 
arborea  indicates  a  tree-like  growth,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  shrub  like  H.  virginica,  though  in 
Japan  it  is  said  to  grow  15  feet  or  20  feet  high.  The 
other  Japanese  species,  H.  japonica  and  H.  Zac- 
cariniana,  are  of  smaller  size.  It  is  an  interesting 
shrub  for  any  garden,  the  more  valuable  as  it  always 
blooms  in  mid-winter. — W.  G. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


We  learn  that  M.  C.  B-iltet,  of  Troyes,  has  been 
made  a  Knight  of  the  L9gIon  of  Honour  for  his  efforts 
in  the  promotion  of  horticulture. 

Mr.  Burbidge,  Trinity  College  Gardens,  Dublin, 
writes  :  I  never  saw  such  a  rich  promise  of  flowers  and 
of  fruits  as  there  is  in  gardens  now.  Every  bulb  and 
bud  got  thoroughly  ripened  up  by  the  hot  summer. 

American  horticultural  journals. — We  learn 
that  the  Gardener's  Monflihj  and  Horticnltnrist  of 
Philadelphia  has,  owing  to  the  death  of  its  publiaher, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Marot,  been  sold  to,  and  amalgamated 
with,  the  American  Gardtn  of  New  York. 

Mens.  Benary  and  the  Pansy.  —  A  very 
showy  plate  of  the  Pansy,  the  nioat  gorgeous  yet 
devoted,  perhaps,  to  this  modest  flower,  comes  from 
Mens.  Benary.  We  regret,  however,  that  the  plate 
in  question  does  as  much  as  it  can  do  to  vulgarise 
the  Pansy,  as  many  plates  and  cuts  do. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  tree  (Andromeda  flnri" 
bunda). — Mr.  .J.  Crook,  Farnboro'  Grange,  Hants,  has 
sent  us  flowers  of  this  shrub  to  show  how  well  it 
can  be  forced.  It  ha?,  therefore,  a  double  use, 
as  it  is  in  the  open  ground  a  lovely  thing  when  in 
full  bloom.  More  might  be  made  of  this  Andromeda 
for  winter-flowering. 

Crassula  Septas  is  a  little  plant  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  resembles  the  London  Pride  (Saxi- 
fraga  umbrosa)  in  its  growth,  foliyge  and  flowers.  It 
18  of  about  the  sarao  size,  has  rounded  fleshy  leaves 
toothed  at  the  edges,  and  spikes  of  white  flowers  pro- 
ceeding from  the  rosettes  of  leaves,  and  is  an  interest- 
ing plant  at  this  season.  It  is  now  in  flower  at  Kew 
among  other  Cape  pUnts. 

Iris  alata. — I  have  lately  seen  several  notes  about 
this  beautiful  plant,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  some 
to  know  how  it  does  here.  It  seems  to  be  perfectly  at 
Lome  under  a  light  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall.  In  this 
pofeition,  with  the  glass  on  during  winter,  air  being 
given  according  to  the  weather,  several  small  plants 
have  grown  to  good  flowering  size,  and  this  winter 
have  flowered  well. — R.  I.  Lynch,  Cambridge. 

Oxera  pulchella. — We  have  received  from  Mr. 
Ko's,  of  Pendell  Court  Gardens,  Bletchingley,  a  spray 


of  this  beautiful  plant,  which  was  recently  certificated 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  the  most 
graceful  and  beautiful  fiower  we  have  seen  for  many 
a  day. 

Dendrobium  Fytchianum  roseum. — This 
is  a  charming  variety  recently  introduced  from  Burmab, 
and  now  flowering  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery,  at  Hollo- 
way.  In  habit  and  growth  it  is  the  exact  counterpart 
of  the  species,  but  the  flowers,  instead  of  being  white, 
are  beautifully  suffused  with  a  delicate  shade  of  soft 
rose  colour. 

White  Freesias  are  in  demand,  and  this  will 
continue  to  increase  as  the  public  become  acquainted 
with  their  thorough  usefulness.  Small  bunches  of 
the  lovely,  pure  white  Freesia  refracta  alba,  it  sent 
into  the  market  in  suflicient  quantity,  would  com- 
pete severely  with  the  Polyanthus  Narcissus  and 
others  that  are  now  held  in  high  esteem. 

Zygopetalam  Mackayi.  —  Mr.  Rainbow, 
Broughton  Hall,  Yorks,  has  forwarded  a  fine  spike 
of  this  handsome  Brazilian  Orchid.  There  were 
five  flowers  on  the  spike,  and  these  represented 
an  excellent  form;  the  lip  large,  spreading',  and 
beautifully  pencilled  with  radiating  purple  lines; 
the  sepals  and  petals  boldly  blotched  with  rich 
chestnut-brown  on  an  olive-green  ground. 

Double  Chinese  Primnla  Marchioness  of 
Exeter  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  of  its  class,  as 
the  plants  are  at  the  present  time  crowded  with 
perfectly  double  rosette-like  flowers,  large,  full,  and 
of  an  exquisite  blush  tint.  A  good  one  with  a  little 
Maiden-hair  Fern  is  sufiicient  lor  a  button-hole.  If 
all  the  double  varieties  were  only  as  free-floweiing 
as  this  and  the  old  double  white,  we  should  see 
fewer  single  kinds. 

Highbury  Fields  are  about  to  be  beautified,  as 
we  learn  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
urged  on  by  the  Islington  Vestry,  are  about  to  do 
something  towards  making  the  Highbury  Fields 
ornamental.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  to 
form  paths  round  the  two  northern  portions  of  the 
ground,  to  plant  trees  and  plants  there,  and  to 
similarly  improve  the  southern  fields.  The  esti- 
mated cost,  exclusive  of  labour,  is  over  £1200. 

Kensington  Gardens. — "We  learn  that  a  new- 
portion  of  Kensington  Gardens  has  been  thrown 
open  to  the  public  by  the  opening  of  a  gate  near  the 
Palace  Gardens.  This  has  been  done  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Queen.  The  new  entrance  has  been 
rendered  additionally  valuable  by  the  completion  of 
new  paths,  the  removal  of  a  long  high  hedge  forming 
the  boundary  of  the  gardens  towards  Palace  Gardens 
Road,  and  the  partial  removalof  the  biick  wall  in  the 
high  road  on  the  north  tide  of  the  gardens,  and  the 
substitution  of  open  iron  railings.  New  seats  have 
also  been  provided. 

Hardy  flowers  at  Tctteiiham. — Now  that 
January  is  almost  over,  hardy  flowers  are  appearing 
and  will  become  more  plentiful  as  the  days  lengthen. 
The  following  kinds  are  in  bloom  in  an  open  border 
in  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham  :  Crocus 
chrysanthus,  C.  alatavicus,  C.  Korolkowi,  Elw€s' 
Snowdrop  (Galanthus  Elwesi),  Iris  Histrio  and 
Mutcaii  azureum.  The  latter  is  rather  a  new  plant 
from  Asia  Minor,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  kinds  of 
the  genus;  the  flowers  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  Grape  Hyacinth  (M.  commutatum).  Iris  Var- 
tani  is  also  in  bloom.  This  is  an  exceedingly  pretty 
Ir'.s,  closely  allied  to  I.  Histrio,  but  it  has  rather 
smaller  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  lilac  colour, 
beautifully  tinted  with  purple.  This,  I  believe,  has 
not  previously  flowered  in  England. — G.  R. 

"Tamer  Memorial"  prizes  for  1888.— An 

idea  prevails  that  the  prize  money  available  from 
this  fund  should  be  set  apart  to  give  prizes  for 
florists'  flowers  only.  This  is  an  error.  The  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  committee  were,  that  as  the 
late  Mr.  Turner  had  a  mind  in  active  sympathy 
with  every  branch  of  horticultural  work,  and  had 
introduced  new  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  as 
well  as  flowers,  prizes  should  be  given  for  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Acting  on  this  assumption,  the  trustees 
have  decided  to  give  afresh  prize  of  £10  at  the 
Grand  Yorkshire  Gala,  York,  1.3  th  to  15th  June,  for 
a  collection  of  ten  distinct  varieties  of  fruits.  The 
society  will  j;ive   £5,  £3,  and   £2,  as  second,  third. 


and  fourth  prizes.  At  the  Crystal  Palace,  on 
October  11  to  13,  the  following  prizes  for  twelve 
dishes  of  vegetables,  distinct:  first  prize  £1,  second 
£3,  third  £2,  fourth  £1.  These  prizes  are  open  to 
gentlemen's  gardeners  only.— JAS.  Douglas,  Hmi. 
Sec.  tu  "  Turner  Memorial"  Fund. 


Itremorial  to  the   rosarian,  Francois  La- 

charme. — M.  L^viSque,  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
in  Paris  and  Lyons  organised  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  memorial  over  the  grave  of  this  noted  Rose 
grower,  has  asked  me  to  distribute  some  circulais 
inviting  the  co-operation  of  English  Rose  growers. 
Naming  the  request  to  some  members  of  the  National 
Rose  Society,  it  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  a 
graceful  act  if  the  contributions  of  the  English 
growers  took  the  form  of  a  medallion  with  an  English 
inscription  on  the  tomb  or  monument,  and  on  convey- 
ing this  suggestion  to  M.  LevCque,  he  writes  that 
they  would  gladly  accept  such  a  contribution,  and 
would  give  the  English  memorial  a  place  of  honour. 
Either  Mr.  D'Ombrain  or  I  would  be  happy  to  re- 
ceive any  contributions  to  this  fund,  which  I  need 
hardly  recommend,  so  well  was  Lacharme's  name 
known  to  all  rcsarians.  Subscriptions  of  5s.  to  10s. 
would  suifice  for  all  that  is  necessary. — Geobgb 
Paul. 

Death  tf  Mr.  John  Day,  tf  Tottetham.— 

It  is  with  regret  we  have  to  announce  the  death  of 
this  gentleman,  whose  devotion  to  Orchids  was 
widely  known.  He  was  a  great  enthusiast  in  the 
particular  hobby  he  had  taken  up,  and  such  Orchids 
as  Lfelia  Dayana,  named  in  his  honour,  will  keep 
his  memory  green  in  the  minds  of  horticulturists. 
At  one  time  he  had  one  rf  the  finest  collections  in 
the  country,  this  being  dispersed  in  1880.  He  did 
not,  however,  give  up  his  favourite  pursuit,  but 
formed  a  collection  smaller  than  the  former,  and 
only  restricted  to  species  and  varieties  of  great 
rarity.  So  great  was  his  love  for  Orchids,  that  it 
was  his  favourite  pastime  to  make  coloured  draw- 
ings of  the  plants,  spending  considerable  time  in 
visiting  collections  famed  for  rarities  and  choice 
species.  He  also  travelled  abroad,  visiting  India, 
Ceylon,  Jamaica,  and  Brazil,  to  gain  a  further 
knowledge  of  the  plants  by  seeing  them  in  their 
native  wilds.  We  can  ill  afford  to  lose  such  an 
ardent  specialist. 
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Names  of  plants. — CaWi/on.— SeeTnEG.ir.DEN, 

December  .3    (p.    5t)5). UV  fi'i'fc'j.-.— Pale   form   of 

Cattleya    Triana;. H.     D.— Celine     Forestier. 

SJtrnh.  — Ela-agnus     pungens     aureo-variegatis. 

A.  ^r. — Clematis  montana  is  a  climbing  species, 
with  buds  at  the  base  of  the  flowering  branches. 
C.  Viticella  is  a  shrub  with  climbing  tendrils  or 
pf-tioles.  This  species  rarely,  if  ever,  climbs,  and 
flowers  always  terminate  the  branches,  while  C. 
montana  flowers  at  the  axils  and  continues  grow- 
ing.  li.   B.    (Snuthampton) . — The    flower     is    not 

a  Hydrangea,  but  appears  to  be  a  head  of  L-iurus- 
tiuus  (Viburnum)  tinus  ;  the  other  spray  is  a  Grevillea, 

probablyG,  alpestris. T.  IT. —  1,  male  cone  of  Arau- 

caria  imbricata;  2,  cone  of  Pinus  pungens;  3,  ditto  of 

P.  parviflora. W.  W. — 1,    Oncidium  Phalasnopsis  ; 

2,  Pilumna  nobilis. Sliirliy. — 1,  Onychiuni  japoni- 

cum  ;  2,  Adiantnm  cirdiochlieuum. Kero. — 1,  Bar- 

tramia  crispa ;  2,  B.  ithiphylla;  3,  Hookera  lucens;  4, 

Dicranum  adiautoides;    5,  Bruim  hornum. F.   B. 

—  1,  Saccolabium  bellinuni  ;  2,  Masdevallia  ichtlirdes. 

Record.—!,  Cattleya  choooeusis  alba;  2,  Maxil- 

laria  picta. 

Names  of  fruit.— Ira»-7ipr.— 2,  Waltham  Abbey 

Seedling  ;  3,  Besspool ;    5,  Lewis's  Incomparable. • 

¥,  Bndijer. — Pear  not   recognised. Colonel   Lork- 

■u'Ohd. — We  cannct  tell  what  your  Apples  may  be. 
They  do  not  seem  to  us  of  nny  value,  as  there  are  so 

many    far  superior. B.  E.   C.  Chambers, — Y'ellow 

Apple,  a  fine  specimen  of    Warner's   King,  well  pre- 

.'^erved  ;   small  Apple,    not  known. Pedro. — Aplpe 

Hambledon  Deux  Ans ;  small  Pear,  Bergamote 
d'Esperen;  other  Pear,  Vicar  of  Wlukfield. 
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FORESTRY. 
In  order  to  grow  trees  in  the  most  profitable 
way,  it  is  best  to  grow  tbem  ia  large  blocks. 
Trees  planted  in  large  quantities  thrive  better 
and  give  a  quicker  and  better  return  than  such 
as  are  planted  in  small  numbers  as  belts  and 
small  plantations.  This  arises  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  shelter  which  the  trees  afford 
each  other,  and  if  thinning  is  properly  attended 
to  in  the  case  of  mixed  plantations  or  where 
large  timber  is  the  object  in  view,  the  trees 
naturally  attain  fine  straight  stems  with  very 
little  taper.  As  this  is  a  point  of  much  import- 
ance in  successful  tree  culture,  the  advantage  of 
such  a  system  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  When 
trees  are  properly  thinned  they  require  very 
little  pruning,  as  the  side  branches  gradually 
lose  their  vitality  and  fall  to  the  ground,  and  it 
is  only  in  cases  where  trees  produce  double 
leaders,  or  in  the  case  of  fracture  by  wind  that 
pruning  becomes  necessary.  When  trees  are 
grown  in  quantity  and  managed  in  this  way  the 
expense  incurred  for  pruning  is  very  trifling ; 
whereas  trees  in  small  masses  and  isolated  posi- 
tions produce  a  larger  quantity  of  branches, 
and  consequently  require  mucli  more  attention 
in  the  way  of  pruning  and  training,  and  being 
more  exposed  they  make  less  progress  and  often 
receive  considerable  damage  during  a  storm. 

The  great  regulator  of  all  commercial  enter- 
prise is  the  price  to  be  obtained  for  the  article. 
In  illustration  of  this  I  may  state  that  the  price 
which  I  have  realised  for  fine  clean  Ash  timber, 
the  produce  of  large  plantations,  was  Is.  Gd. 
per  cubic  foot ;  whereas  timber  of  the  same  age, 
but  grown  in  belts  and  small  blocks,  only  fetched, 
as  a  general  rule,  Is.  3cl.  per  foot,  while  that 
of  trees  growing  here  and  there  only  realised 
Is.  per  foot.  These  are  the  actual  prices  which 
I  have  received  for  timber  grown  under  the  con- 
ditions specified,  and  I  think  it  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  utility  of  growing  trees  in  large 
quantities.  But  Is.  Cd.  per  foot  does  not  represent 
the  full  advantage  to  the  proprietor  in  this  case. 
Trees  grown  in  large  blocks  are  generally  clean, 
measurable  timber  for  a  distance  of  about 
three-fourths  of  the  stem  ;  whereas  trees  grown 
in  less  quantities  only  average  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  clean  stem,  and  isolated  specimens 
in  many  cases  average  OLly  one-third.  These 
are  all  points  of  much  importance  in  tree  cul- 
ture, and  well  worthy  of  the  due  consideration 
of  extensive  landed  proprietors  in  the  formation 
of  their  plantations.  A  great  deal  of  this  class 
of  timber  is  used  for  shafts  and  handles,  and 
when  it  can  be  supplied  in  quantity  for  any 
length  of  time  it  is  an  inducement  to  carpenters 
and  turners,  who  use  the  wood  extensively,  to 
erect  their  machinery  as  near  the  plantation  as 
possible,  and  thus  render  the  cost  of  carriage  in 
a  rough  or  unprepared  state  very  trifling.  This 
is  a  matter  of  much  importance,  as  I  know  that 
a  consumer  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
plantation  from  whichlsupplied  the  timber  saved 
about  4h.  per  ton  in  this  way  for  carriage  alone. 
When  the  timber  is  delivered  from  the  planta- 
tion, it  is  cut  up  and  made  into  shafts  and 
handles  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  and  then 
packed  iqi  and  sent  off  to  its  destination,  where 
it  is  fitted  on  a  variety  of  tools  and  implements, 
according  to  its  make.  By  this  system  the 
owner  has  always  a  steady  market,  a  fair  price 
for  his  timber,  and  ready  cash.  One  of  tlie 
great  drawVjacks  to  successful  and  profitable 
tree  culture  in  this  country  is  the  heavy  charge 
for  carriage  made  by  railway  companies.  As  a 
general  rule,  their  present  rates  should  be  re- 
duced at  least  one  half,  and  in  the  case  of  rough. 


unprepared  timber  it  should  be  brought  down 
to  even  a  lower  scale.  The  cost  of  carriage  in 
this  country  has  always  been  a  vexed  ques- 
tion both  to  seller  and  buyer,  and  until  some 
legislative  steps  are  taken  in  the  matter,  I  fear 
it  wUl  continue  to  be  so. 

As  an  example  of  the  evils  of  this  high 
rate  of  carriage,  I  may  state  that  in  many 
cases  the  turner  can  have  wood  suitable  for 
his  requirements  from  Norway  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  I  can  supply  the  same  class  of 
timber  and  send  it  a  distance  of  some  forty 
miles  by  train.  The  foreigner  in  this  case 
cuts  his  wood  and  allows  it  to  become  dry  and 
seasoned  with  the  bark  on.  He  then  cross- 
cuts it  into  suitable  lengths  according  to  order, 
packs  it  into  bags,  and  sends  it  off  to  its  desti- 
nation. By  this  means  the  weight  and  bulk, 
and  consequently  the  cost  of  transit,  are  con- 
siderably reduced.  On  every  hand  we  have 
abundant  proof  that,  in  order  to  grow  timber  in 
this  country  for  profit,  great  economy  must  be 
the  rule  of  the  planter,  from  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  his  plantation  until  the  trees 
arrive  at  full  maturity.  Large  as  well  as  small 
plantations  require  to  be  properly  fenced  at  the 
outset,  and  the  cost  of  fencing  per  acre  varies  to 
a  large  extent  according  to  the  size  of  the  plan- 
tation. The  cost  of  fencing  small  plantations  is 
always  higher  in  proportion  to  that  of  fencing 
a  large  area  ;  consequently  this  is  another  in- 
ducement to  proprietors  of  waste  land  to  plant 
their  trees  in  large  quantities,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  expense  of  the  formation  as  much  as  pos- 
sible at  the  outset.  It  is  also  more  economical 
to  purchase  large  quantities,  as  in  this  way 
trees  can  be  obtained  at  a  far  cheaper  rate. 

J.  B.  Webster. 


The  Douglas  Fir  as  a  timber  tree.— Con- 
sidering the  widespread  interest  awakened  by  the 
first  thinning  o£  the  trees  of  Abies  Douglasi  at  Tay- 
mount,  perhaps  the  following  will  be  of  interest  to 
a  large  number  of  your  readers.  The  plantation  of 
Honey  Hill,  Soone  Estate,  consisting  of  13  acres, 
was  laid  down  in  1857,  and  is  therefore  now  thirty- 
one  years  of  age.  The  soil  is  moor,  with  a  strong 
retentive  subsoil,  and  is  much  exposed  to  the  west 
and  north  winds.  It  was  enclosed  with  an  upright 
paling,  proof  against  hares  and  rabbits.  The  trees 
were  planted  in  lines  at  9  feet  apart,  and  9  feet 
between  the  lines.  The  nurses  were  of  Larch  and 
Scotch  Fir  in  equal  numbers.  All  made  a  suocess- 
£al  and  rapid  start,  but  during  the  Tay  Bridge  gale 
ninety-six  trees  of  the  A.  Djuglasi  were  blown  over. 
Some  of  these  were  set  up  again ;  but  the  greater 
number  were  cut  over,  and  their  places  filled  up 
with  fresh  plants.  In  consequence  of  so  many  A. 
Douglasi  trees  having  been  blown  over,  the  nurses 
are  not  yet  all  removed.  This  plantation  is  at 
present  underKoing  a  regular  course  of  thinning, 
which  consists  chiefly  in  removing  nurses  that  are 
interfering  with  the  trees  ot  A.  Douglasi.  The 
difference  in  the  comparative  growth  of  the  A. 
Douglasi  and  Larch  is  worthy  of  notice.  I  measured 
three  of  the  former: — 

cub.  ft. 

First  tree SOxlfi        27     6     7 

Second  tree  ...     30  x  12i        33    6     7 

Third  tree 30x12^        32    G     7 

The  largest  Larch  tree  in  the  jilantation  contains 
12  cuVjic  feet,  which  for  the  age  is  a  large  growth 
in  Larch ;  but  the  A.  Douglasi  trees  yield  a  cubic  foot 
for  each  year  of  their  growth.  The  sale  of  the 
thinnings  ot  the  plantation  at  Tayraount  took  place 
on  the  2:ird  ult.,  and  they  were  sold  at  about  the 
same  rate  as  those  o£  Larch.  The  largest  class  sold 
at  about  Is.  per  cubic  foot — William  M'Corquo- 
DALB,  in  the  Pcrllishire  Constitiitiimul. 

Carex  divulsa.— In  The  Garden  of  Dec.  24 

(p.  591)  "M.  A."  recommends  Carex  divulsa  as  an 
excellent  subject  for  covering  bare  places  under 
trees  in  winter.     I  have  used  it  as  such,  and  found 


it  to  be  in  every  way  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
It  Is  very  hardy,  as  I  have  planted  it  successfully 
at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  1000  feet  above 
sea  level.  It  thrives  well  under  trees  and  is 
adapted  for  planting  either  on  the  flat  surface  of 
the  ground,  or  in  masses  on  small  mounds  of  earth 
or  rock  where  a  little  soil  can  be  procured  to  cover 
the  roots.  When  the  plants  are  established  in  this 
way  their  glossy  green  leaves  during  winter  are  very 
pleasing  and  attractive. — J.  B.  W. 

Preserving  wood.— The  EUeard  Floral  Com- 
pany ot  St.  Louis  write  us  in  regard  to  the  merits 
of  a  new  process  for  preserving  wood,  and  which 
they  believe  will  be  of  value  to  builders  of  green- 
houses, which  of  all  buildings  are  most  subject  to 
decay  through  the  alternate  soaking  and  drying 
they  are  subject  to.  The  company  have  the  past 
summer  built  a  Rose  house  20  feet  by  104  feet,  con- 
structed entirely  of  the  prepared  wood  (Pine),  as  a 
test  ot  the  material.  They  have,  of  course,  so  far 
been  able  to  ascertain  only  that  the  chemicals  used 
are  not  injurious  to  the  plants,  which  they  state  have 
made  good  roots  and  splendid  progress.  The  pre- 
pared wood  is  guaranteed  to  last  three  times  as  long 
as  that  not  treated,  and  the  treatment  costs  but  little. 
The  wood  is  prepared  by  impregnating  it  with  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  sulphate  of  lime. 
It  is  placed  in  large  metal  cylinders  and  steam 
introduced  until  the  wood  is  heated  to  the  boiling 
point,  thereby  destroying  the  fermentable  elements 
and  the  sap,  after  which  the  steam  is  blown  off  and 
the  solution  above  named  is  let  in  and  heated  by 
means  of  steam  coils,  being  left  to  operate  on  the 
wood  under  a  pressure  of  GO  lbs.  to  100  lbs.  until 
impregnation  is  complete.  One  cubic  foot  of  white 
Pine  or  Cypress  will  absorb  from  G  lbs.  to  7  lbs.  of  the 
solution.  It  is  known  as  the  zinc-gypsum  process. 
Works  for  preparing  the  wood  have  been  erected  at 
St.  Louis  and  are  conducted  by  a  company  styled 
the  American  Wood  Preserving  Company.  The 
value  of  anything  of  this  kind  can  only  be  demon- 
strated by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  result  of  this 
experiment  of  the  Elleard  Floral  Company  will  be 
looked  for  with  interest,  as  the  value  of  the  process 
— if  the  claims  made  are  verified — cannot  but 
be  great  to  builders  of  plant  houses. — American 
Florist. 
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A  covert  plant.  —  The  Royal  Fern  makes  a 
good  covert  plant,  and  when  grown  in  damp,  boggy 
situations,  under  the  shade  of  trees,  it  often  attains  a 
large  size.  It  is  said  to  be  rather  scarce  in  Ireland, 
and  is  only  recorded  as  having  been  found  at  a  few 
places  in  the  south  of  that  country.  I  have,  however, 
found  it  in  the  Lough  Neagh  district,  in  the  north, 
notably  at  AnagarrifT  Lake,  co.  Armagh. — J.  B.  W. 

Rabbits  destroying  trees. — In  going  through 
the  woods  and  planfcitions  here  (where  rabbits  are, 
unfortunately,  very  numerous)  I  found  that  during 
this  mild  winter  many  of  the  trees,  such  as  Ash, 
Oak,  Laburnum,  Alder,  all  the  IloUies  and  Liurels, 
and  also  several  Beech  trees,  measuring  from  4  feet 
G  inches  to  5  feet  in  circumference,  had  been  peeled 
round  to  a  height  of  IG  inches.  As  t  have  never  heard 
nor  seen  the  like  before,  and  always  understood  that 
the  Laburnum  and  Laurel  were  rabbit-proof,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers  have  noticed  the 
same. — J.  W.  Phing,  Linghnme,  Cumherland. 

The  White  Cedar  (Capressus  thyoides).  — 
"  A.  D.  W."  in  The  Gahden,  January  21  (p.  G8),  does 
not  give  the  size  of  the  tree  he  describes.  We  have  a 
specimen  here  more  than  50  feet  high  with  a  spread  of 
branches  of  about  40  feet,  the  stem  at  the  base  being 
8  feet  G  inches  in  circumference,  and  at  2  feet  from  the 
ground  7  feet  8  inches,  where  it  branches  off  into  two 
main  leaders  and  other  large  branches.  It  is  in 
perfect  health  and  heavily  laden  with  its  small  grey 
cones,  the  ground  also  being  covered  with  them.  Al- 
though it  is  described  as  growing  nitarally  in  damp 
localities,  the  specimen  is  growing  in  pure  loam, 
with  a  subsoil  of  volcanic  rock  on  rising  ground  with 
a  southern  aspect,  but  well  sheltered  from  north, 
east,  and  west  winds.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  shelter 
is  most  essential,  as  the  brittleness  of  its  wood  and 
heavily-berried  branches  cannot  withstand  the  gales 
wo  are  subject  to. — J.  Garland,  KlUrrton,  li.reter.^ 

*#*  With  the  above  note  was  sent  a  healthy,  heavily- 
berried  branch  of  this  Cedar. — Ed. 
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"This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— 5Aateaj»care. 


THE  UGLY  PINCUSHION  BOUQUET. 
To  THE  Editor  of  Thk  Garden. 
Sir, — How  much  longer  will  any  lady  with 
the  slightest  pretension  to  taste  persist  in 
carrying  to  ball  or  party  that  great  mass  of 
jammed  together  blossoms  stilted  on  wires  and 
petticoated  in  lace,  or,  worse  still,  in  a  sham 
lace  paper,  and  miscalled  a  bouquet]  A  good 
bold  handful  of  fresh  and  fragrant  blossoms 
and  foliage,  as  choice  and  dainty  as  may  bo, 
when  cut  with  long  stalks  or  stems,  ar- 
ranged loosely,  simply  and  naturally,  and 
bound  together  by  a  bit  of  ribbon  or  a  silken 
string,  would  serve  every  purpose  for  which 
the  mushroomy  masses  of  blooms  known  as 
bouquets  are  now  used.  As  it  is,  every  one 
bouquet  is  very  much  like  another,  and  com- 
petition itself  is  limited  to  emulation  as  to 
mere  size  or  to  the  money  value  only  of  the 
flowers  of  which  the  bouquets  are  made. 

"What  I  would  like  to  see  is  a  revolution 
as  to  this  old  fashion  in  bouquets.  When  I 
spoke  to  a  professional  florist  on  this  point 
the  other  day,  he  said  that  bouquets  were 
"good  for  trade,"  but  I  believe  that  the  bold 
handful  of  any  one  or  more  kinds  of  choice 
flowers  tied  up  gracefully  in  posy  fashion 
would  prove  far  more  profitable  to  the  florists 
in  the  long  run  than  the  ugly  confection  or 
heap  of  flowers  now  in  use.  The  posy 
would  lead  to  more  kinds  of  flowers  being 
used,  and  an  assemblage  of  fair  women 
might  be  a  "  flower  show  "  of  the  sweetest 
and  best.  As  it  is,  the  "  bouquet  "  has  only 
one  form,  and  that  a  bad  and  heavy  one. 
Tlie  flowers  come  upon  one  with  irritating 
uniformity — Violets,  Rose  buds,  Stephanotis, 
Tuberoses,  Camellias,  Gardenias,  white  Lilac, 
or  perhaps  a  few  Orchids  are  used  for  what 
are  to  be  expensive  arrangements.  Each 
flower  has  its  head  nipped  off'  as  if  it  were  a 
venomous  snake,  and  the  head  is  then  impaled 
on  steel  wire  as  if  to  carry  out  the  resem- 
blance to  the  heads  of  traitors  formerly  exhi- 
bited on  our  old  city  gates  or  walls.  But  in 
the  bouquet  they  are  jammed  together  in  a 
mass,  and  nearly,  if  not  all,  their  individuality 
of  grace,  form,  and  exquisite  shades  of  colour 
is  gone,  never  to  return.  After  I  had  seen 
the  florist,  I  spoke  to  a  lady,  who,  agreeing 
with  me,  said,  "  You  must  get  the  Queen  or 
the  Princess  of  Wales  to  carry  posies  instead 
of  bouquets." 

But  I  think  that  ladies  will  consider  the 
immense  difference  from  all  points  of  view — 
cost,  grace,  lightness,  sweetness,  and  the  great 
impetus  they  would  give  to  floriculture  if 
they  would  throw  over  the  "  big  mushroom  " 
and  carry  our  garden  flowers  in  their  simple 
grace  and  beauty.  Veronica. 

*^*  It  would  be  a  great  step  this,  but  the 
posy  itself  was  a  "jam,", so  we  think  the  best 


way  would  be  not  to  use  the  word  posy — cut 
flowers  is  name  enough.  Let  a  lady  wear  her 
favourite  flower,  or  two  or  three  in  simple 
association,  and  give  up  the  dumplings ! 
There  is  a  shocking  waste  of  time  and  energy 
in  making  ugly  arrangements  of  flowers;  they 
all  prevent  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  being 
seen.  Will  any  lady  readers  of  The  Garden 
kindly  give  us  their  ideas  on  the  point  1 — Ed. 


GROWING  OUR  OWN  SUGAR  IN  OUR 
APPLES. 

Circumstances  have  hitherto  prevented  me  from 
assisting  in  the  present  praiseworthy  effort  put 
forth  with  such  vigour  in  The  Garden  to  select 
the  very  best  Apples  and  Pears  for  general  culti- 
vation. But  there  is  one  point  of  such  importance, 
that  I  hasten  to  back  you  up  in  at  once,  and  that 
is  tbe  great  necessity  of  growing  our  own 
sugar  in  the  fruit  instead  of  purchasing  it ; 
and  this  not  merely  or  chiefly  because  home- 
grown sugar  is  the  cheapeat,  but  the  best. 
The  sugar  which  we  add  to  our  Apples  only 
robs  them  of  their  specific  and  delicate  aroma, 
reduces  their  quality,  and  renders  them  insipid 
and  common  -  place.  For  example,  cook  a 
Beaufin  or  a  French  Crab  in  sugar,  and  you 
have  a  pulpy  mass,  or  pieces  of  coloured  matter 
that  may  be  Apple,  Rhubarb,  or  Swede  Turnip, 
as  the  eater  may  fancy.  But  cook  a  Ribston, 
Blenheim,  Cox's  Orange,  or  Newtown  Pippin,  or 
even  King  of  the  Pippins  or  Cockle  Pippin, 
and  each  will  be  found  not  only  most  agree- 
ably sweet,  but  so  specifically  distinct  as  to 
form  a  different  dish.  The  finest  Apples  for 
cooking  are,  without  doubt,  the  Ribston  and 
the  Newtown  Pippins  at  their  best,  and  both 
are  not  only  greatly  deteriorated,  but  half- 
spoilt  in  flavour  by  any  additions  of  foreign 
sugar. 

I  have,  in  fact,  long  held  the  opinion  that  the 
best  eating  Apples  are  also  the  best  cooking 
ones.  Convenience,  the  possession  of  kitchen 
varieties,  and  the  perversity  of  cooks  in  heavily 
dredging  all  Apples  with  sugar  frequently  over- 
throw one's  convictions,  and  go  far  to  ruin  the 
best  Apple  pies  and  puddings.  As  a  fact,  the 
popular  custom  of  adding  paste  and  sugar  to 
most  cooked  Apples  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  most  of  their  richest  and  most  deli- 
cate aroma,  as  well  as  the  source  of  their  un- 
wholesomeness  to  so  many  consumers.  Butter, 
batter,  dripping,  and  sugars  of  the  rankest, 
roughest  character,  but  little  superior  to  mo- 
lasses— in  the  name  of  all  our  finest  Apples, 
why  should  these  be  allowed  to  destroy  all  the 
most  delicate  and  delicious  flavours  of  our  choic- 
est Apples  ?  No  ;  if  we  wish  to  enjoy  the  latter 
in  perfection,  let  us  either  roast  them  in  their 
skins,  or  skin  and  core  and  place  in  a  pipkin,  as 
you  did  the  Newtown  Pippins,  and  enjoy  a  feast 
of  Apples  pure  and  simple,  and  free  from  the 
suspicion  of  paste,  treacle  and  fat. 

I  knew  a  lady  once  so  determined  to  eat 
her  Apples  pure,  that  she  would  seldom  eat 
them  only  roasted  or  baked  entire.  Beginning 
with  the  old  Keswick  Codlin,  she  went  on  to  the 
New  Hawthornden,  Cellini,  Alexander,  King 
of  the  Pippius,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston, 
Calville  Blanche,  and  wound  up  with  Court 
Pendu  Plat.  All  were  enjoyed  in  their  season, 
but  the  feast  of  aromatic  pleasure  culminated  in 
the  Calville  Blanche  grown  on  the  bottom  of 
Peach  walls.  The  rule  for  all  was  little  or  no 
sugar,  and  that  paste  ruined  the  flavour  of 
Apples. 

Few  things  would  forward  the  growth  of  our 
own  sugar  in  our  Apples  more  than  if  the  heads 


of  houses  would  see  to  it  that  no  sugar  is  allowed 
to  be  added  to  the  Apples  before  cooking  or  eat- 
ing. This  practice  would  not  only  improve  the 
flavour  of  any  Apples  that  needed  additional 
sugar,  but  would  open  the  eyes  of  the  people 
to  the  enormous  consumption  of  sugar  in  re- 
ducing all  our  Apples  to  a  sort  of  dead  level  of 
mediocrity  of  flavour.  Even  the  most  common- 
place Apples  are  improved  in  being  cooked  or 
stewed  in  their  own  juices,  adding  sugar  to 
taste  afterwards.  But  by  growing  only  the 
finest  Apples  an  enormous  saving  of  sugar  will 
be  effected,  while  the  most  wholesale  deteriora- 
tion and  destruction  of  Apple  flavour,  through 
the  abuse  of  sugar,  will  be  prevented. 

D.  T.  F. 

STANDARD  PEARS  FOR  BRITAIN. 

No.  1. — The  Jargonelle. 
Apart  from  early  Pears,  of  which  a  few  may  be 
grown  by  those  who  care  for  them,  the  Jar- 
gonelle is  the  earliest  of  our  standard  Pears. 
We  should  like  to  have  information  concerning 
it  from  our  fruit-growing  readers  in  every 
county  (both  in  England  and  Scotland)  as  to 
its  hardiness,  bearing  qualities,  the  best  style 
of  cultivation  (whether  against  a  wall  or  in  the 
open),  and  the  most  suitable  stocks. 

Why  is  it  not  grown  more  in  the  south  of 
England  ? 

How  far'  north  in  Scotland  is  it  profitably 
grown  away  from  walls  l 

Has  it  in  some  places  been  driven  out  of  cul- 
tivation to  make  room  for  new  or  untried 
varieties  ? 

How  does  it  thrive  in  Ireland  and  the  west  of 
England  ? 

We  have  evidence  of  the  great  value  of  this 
Pear  for  nearly  four  centuries  in  our  country, 
and  any  information  that  will  enable  people  to 
grow  it  better  and  enjoy  it  more  will  be  very 
welcome  to  us.  Next  week  we  shall  give  its 
history.  

TOO  MANY  PEARS. 

Referring  to  my  suggestion  that  you  should 
ask  your  readers  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to 
send  you  a  list  of  twelve  sorts  that  each  sender 
has  practically  tested  as  being  in  all  respects 
good,  and  that  from  such  data  a  list  of  the 
twelve  best  for  all  parts  might  be  compiled,  I 
fail  to  see  in  what  way,  as  stated  by  you  at  p.  46, 
"such  an  idea  is  to  blame  for  the  poor  show  of 
fruit."  To  me  it  seems  as  if  the  very  opposite 
must  happen  if  a  collection  of  varieties  be 
weeded  down  from  one  hundred  kinds  to  a 
dozen,  and  that  by  persons  having  special  know- 
ledge of  the  varieties  of  Pears,  as,  of  course,  it 
must  be  inferred  that  none  others  would  send 
you  lists.  I  quite  approve  of  the  effort  you  are 
making  to  get  the  names  of  kinds  that  will  turn 
out  good  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  I  am 
not  so  sanguine  as  you  appear  to  be  as  regards 
getting  even  a  dozen,  and  with  less  than  that  it 
is  ridiculous  to  suppose  a  constant  supply  could 
be  had  the  season  through.  For  argument  sake 
I  wDl  take  your  list  of  five  (p.  69)  that  you  have 
already  selected,  and  my  opinion  is  the  same  as 
your  own  as  regards  four  of  them.  As  to  Jar- 
gonelle, though  of  excellent  quality  and  produc- 
tiveness, it  rota  almost  before  it  is  ripe,  and 
therefore,  in  my  opinion,  is  perfectly  worthless. 
A  few  Unes  lower  down,  in  the  same  column, 
Mr.  Bunyard— than  whom  there  is  no  better 
fruit  authority— falls  foul  of  Winter  Nelis  and 
Marie  Louise  "because  the  trees  are  very 
tender."  Hampshire  climate,  therefore,  beats 
Kent,  for  they  are  not  tender  here.  Another 
argument    in   favour    of   ray   sug|estio5i   is   of 
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your  obtaining  the  names  of  the  best  sorts  over 
as  wide  an  area  of  the  country  as  possible.  I 
am  longincr  to  see  your  list  of  five  increased  to  a 
dozen,  and  to  take  one  kind  off  is  not  the  way 
to  Jo  it  ;  but  I  substitute  a  better,  and  give  you 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien  for  Jargonelle,  and  my 
other  seven  are  Fondante  d'Automne,  Beurr6 
Supertin,  Thompson's,  Glou  Morceau,  Huyshe's 
Victoria,  Olivier  de  Serres,  and  Bergamotte 
d'Esperen.  W.  Wildsmith. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Bougainvillea  speeiosa. — Mr.  Frederick  Miller, 
Nortlulown  House  Gardens,  Margate,  has  sent  us  two 
magnificent  sprays  of  the  beautiful  Bougainvillea 
speeiosa.  The  vi\'id  rose-purple  colour  of  the  flowers 
is  most  striking  by  reason  of  the  dense  mass  of  bloom. 

Narcissus  cyclamineus.— Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of 
Tottenham,  has  sent  us  a  pot  of  this  Narciss  to  show 
how  useful  it  is  at  this  season.  An  excellent  engraving 
of  N.  cyclamineus  is  given  in  The  Garden  for  May 
28,  1887"  (p.  483). 

Cypripedium  Morganise  is  again  flowering  in 
Mr.  Williams'  nursery  at  Holloway.  Not  only  can 
this  plant  claim  to  be  the  grandest  hybrid  yet  obtained, 
and  one  of  the  very  finest  of  all  the  Slipper  Orchids, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  freest  bloomers  in  the  whole  genus. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Chinese  Date  Plum  (Diospyros  Kaki). — We 
have  received  from  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank, 
Weybridge,a  fruit  of  the  Kaki,  or  Chinese  Date  Plum. 
It  resembles  very  much  a  medium-sized  Tomato  fruit, 
as  brilliant  in  colour,  and  with  a  Plum-like  flesh.  It 
is  said  that  the  Chinese  use  them  as  sweetmeats  after 
they  have  been  sun-dried. 

Cyclamen  eoum. — The  most  beautiful  spring 
flower  now  at  ( )akwood  is  Cyclamen  coum ;  it  is  grow- 
ing in  the  full  sun  in  a  bed  containing  old  mortar. 
After  many  experiments,  I  am  sure  that  this  treatment 
suits  hardy  Cyclamens  better  than  any  other  we  have 
tried.  Both  flowers  and  leaves  are  finer  and  brighter 
in  colour. — George  F.  Winsn.v,  Heatherhanl;  Wetj- 
brid'je  Heath. 

Violets  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley.— I  have  en- 
closed a  bunch  of  Swanley  White  Violets  and  a  few 
sprays  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  for  your  acceptance.  The 
Lilies  are  from  crowns  prepared  at  Lifton  Park. — 
G.  H.  MouNsuoN,  Lifton  Park. 

*«*  A  beautiful  gathering  of  double,  highly  fragrant 
Violets  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley.  Such  flowers  are 
delightful  at  this  season. — Ed. 

White  African  Lily  (Agapanthua  umbellatus 
candidus).— Some  time  a<;o  I  noticed  in  The  Gardex 
some  remarks  on  the  white  Agapanthus,  and  the  dith- 
culty  of  obtaining  it.  I  send  you  a  head  of  bloom  of 
the  above  variety,  which  you  will  see  is  pure  white. 
This,  of  course,  has  been  forced.  I  will  send  you  later 
on  a  head  of  bloom  cut  from  a  plant  in  the  open,  so 
that  you  may  see  that  glass  is  not  necessary  to  have  the 
flowers  white.  We  have  grown  it  now  some  seven  or 
eight  years.  It  is  easily  cultivated  and  may  be  readily 
forced,  while  each  bloom  may  be  cut  and  wired,  thus 
rendering  the  plant  additionally  useful. — E.  Peter.s, 
Oucriixcij. 

Primrose  flowers. — I  enclose  a  few  Primrose 
blooms  to  show  bow  well  tbey  open  in  a  cold  frame. 
We  have  had  blooms  out  of  doors  as  early  as  this,  but 
very  rarely  are  they  fit  to  gather  for  at  least  another 
month,  owing  to  frosts  or  gales  of  wind  disfiguring 
them.  Last  autumn  I  lifted  sufEcient  roots  to  fill 
a  good-sized  frame,  planting  them  in  the  soil  from 
which  Melons  bad  just  been  cleared.  They  are  now 
a  mass  of  bloom,  and  most  useful  at  this  dull  period 
of  the  year  for  many  purposes.  After  a  spell  of 
mild  weather  sharp  frost  has  set  in,  and  this  morn- 
ing the  thermometer  stood  at  17°,  or  l.'j''  below 
freezing  point;  it  is  to  shelter  these  early-flowering 
plants  that  cold  frames  are  so  valuable.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  many  of  your  readers  would  like  to 
try  them  in  pots.— ,1.  Ghoom,  O'osjMirf.. 

A  yellow  Oyrtanthus  (C.  lutescens).— A  short 
time  since  we  made  a  note  of  C.  McKeni,  remark- 
ing how  beautiful  it  is,  and  liow  valuable  it  must 
become  as  a  winter-flowering  plant.  The  yellow 
Cyrtanthus  may  be  said  to  be  the  counterpart  of 
the  white  except  in  colour.  The  flowers  arc  about 
the  same  size  and  borne  in  the  same  way,  but  are,  ( 


instead  of  white,  of  a  beautiful  clear  yellow.  It  stands 
out  conspicuously  from  the  numerous  plants  to  be 
seen  in  bloom  in  the  house  at  Kew  devoted  chiefly 
to  plants  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  bulb 
seems  to  be  deciduous,  as  the  leaves  are  only  par- 
tially developed,  whereas  C.  McKeni  flowers  after 
the  leaves  are  fully  grown.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  clusters  of  about  half  a  dozen  on  the  top 
of  stems  about  9  inches  high.  The  bright  and 
clear  yellow  flowers  are  a  marked  contrast  to  those 
of  the  white-flowered  species.  The  hybrid,  C. 
hybridus,  a  cross  between  C.  sanguineus  and  ^'allota 
purpurea,  is  also  again  in  flower. 

The  D' Arcy  Spice  Apple. — Mr.  Bunyard  sends 
this  from  Maidstone.  A  delicately  flavoured,  tender- 
fleshed  Apple,  of  which  more  ought  to  be  known. 
It  is  worth  eating.  But  King  of  the  Pippins  is  the 
most  popular  Apple,  at  least  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Apple  congress — "  what  does  it  matter 
so  long  as  it  sells  and  looks  well  outside  ? " 

llasdevallia  racemosa  Crossi. — This  is  a 
natural  hybrid,  and  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  such 
perfection  as  we  lately  saw  it  in  The  Dell  collection, 
where  it  is  now  in  bloom.  It  is  placed  in  the  coolest 
house,  and  thrives  vigorously  in  a  very  moist  situa- 
tion, growing  well  in  a  basket.  Its  blossoms  are  of 
a  brilliant  orange-scarlet,  very  effective,  and  borne 
well  above  the  foliage.  Out  of  several  recent  im- 
portations but  few  plants  have  arrived  in  a  living 
state,  owing  to  the  thin,  fleshy  nature  of  the  stems. 
—A.  D ,  Jlerfs. 

Violets  from  Mayo.— Herewith  I  send  you 
some  flowers  of  the  Violet,  Cooloronan  Hybrid, 
which  is  blooming  with  great  freedom.  I  have  had 
the  plants  in  flower  for  nearly  two  months,  and 
they  are  planted  in  a  cold  frame,  always  kept  open 
by  day.  I  have  also  Pan  Anemones  in  full  bloom, 
also  many  of  the  common  single  sorts. 

*f*  The  flowers  received  were  large,  paler  in 
colour  than  those  of  Marie  Louise,  and  finer  than 
those  of  the  well-known  Neapolitan.  Their  full 
fragrance  is  delicious;  a  small  bunch  scents  a  room. 
—Ed. 

Flowers  at  Pendell  Court. — Amongst  the 
interesting  plants  in  bloom  at  Pendell  Court, 
Bletchingley,  are  a  few  things  worthy  of  special 
note.  The  beautiful  Astrapsea  WaUichi  adorns  the 
stove  with  its  drooping  umbels  of  scarlet  flowers, 
and  in  the  Lily  house  Canna  Nouttoni  is  flowering 
freely ;  this  and  the  better-known  C.  Ehemanni 
make  a  charming  couple  when  planted  by  the 
edge  of  a  tank.  They  throw  up  robust  leafage  and 
fine  spikes  of  flowers.  C.  Nouttoni  has  narrower, 
more  glaucous  leaves  and  brighter- coloured  flowers 
than  C.  Ehemanni.  Another  fine  jilant  now  in 
flower  is  Billbergia  decora,  a  most  handsome 
Bromeliad ;  it  has  large,  boat-shaped  leafy  bracts 
of  a  beautiful  warm  rosy  colour.  There  is  also  in 
bloom  the  scarlet  Spiranthes  speciosus. 

Snake's  -  head    Eestrepia  (R.   ophiocephala 

purpurea)  — This  is  a  very  singular  little  Orchid, 
and  one  that  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  in 
flower  before.  Though  called  a  Kestrepia,  one  can- 
not see  the  relationship  at  first  sight  between  it 
and  the  well-known  K.  antennifera.  It  is  a  good 
deal  like  the  latter  sjiecies  in  growth,  the  leaves 
being  thick  and  rounded.  The  flower  comes  from 
the  top  of  the  leaf-stalk,  and  is  about  an  inch  across, 
the  two  rounded  sepals  being  like  a  gaping  mouth. 
The  colour  is  a  bright  vinous  purple,  with  mottlings 
of  white  at  the  base  of  the  uppermost  one.  It  is, 
I  believe,  also  called  a  Pleurothallis.  A  true  Orchid 
lover,  such  as  the  late  Mr.  .John  Day,  would  have 
been  delighted  with  this  little  gem.  It  may  be 
seen  in  the  Kew  collection,  and  it  promises  to  last 
a  long  time  in  bloom. — W.  G. 

The  Loquat  flowering'  in  Worcestershire. 

— I  beg  to  enclose  a  spray  of  the  Loquat  (Erioboti-ya 
japonica),  gathered  from  a  treegrowingin  the  open  air 
at  Levant  Lodge.  I  believe  there  is  no  record  of  this 
plant  having  flowered  so  far  north  as  this  before.  The 
plant  at  Kew,  which  has  been  there  many  years,  has, 
Sir  J.  Hooker  tells  me,  never  bloomed.  Mr.  Kent 
planted  two  little  trees  here  about  ten  years  ago — 
one  is  against  the  front  of  the  house  facing  the  east, 
which  has  grown  well,  but  has  shown  no  .sign  of 


flowering  ;  and  the  other  against  the  kitchen  wall, 
which  has  a  south  aspect  and  forms  part  of  a  court- 
yard; the  house  gives  it  protection  from  the  north 
and  east  winds.  This  tree  flowered  once  before, 
about  three  years  ago,  in  March.  It  has  now  been 
in  blossom  since  September,  giving  out  a  most  frag- 
rant scent  whenever  the  sun  shines.  It  has  had  no 
screen  but  such  as  is  provided  by  its  large  ever- 
green leaves.  I  thought  that  some  of  the  readers 
of  The  Garden  might  be  interested  in  this  account. 
A  few  blooms  are  forming  fruit,  but  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  fruit  will  be  matured. — Edith 
Kent. 

*f*  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  fruit  ma- 
tures. There  is  a  record  in  The  Gakden,  April  2 
(p.  345),  of  a  Loquat  in  the  gardens  of  Stawell 
House,  Richmond,  bearing  a  fine  crop  of  fruit. 
About  a  dozen  bunches  were  on  the  plant,  each 
bunch  composed  of  from  five  to  ten  fine  fruits.  But 
this  is  in  a  southern  county,  and  therefore  warmer 
than  Worcestershire. — Ed. 

Callas  are  extensively  grown  for  the  market,  and 
the  bold,  handsome,  laly-like  flowers  never  want 
buyers.  It  is  at  this  season  that  they  realise  the 
best  prices;  and  to  have  them  now  it  is  necessary  to 
give  plenty  of  stimulants  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
heat.  In  the  Swanley  Nursery  are  plants  in  rude 
health  throwing  up  many  spikes,  each  bearing  a 
flower  of  fine  proportions  and  exquisite  colour.  The 
propagation  is  effected  by  the  side  shoots  that  spring 
up  round  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  these  are  taken 
off,  potted  up,  and  when  well  established  planted 
out  for  the  summer  in  trenches.  Here  they  gain 
strength  for  a  full  display  of  flowers  in  the  winter. 
When  autumn  comes  they  are  potted  up  and  kept 
in  heat.  Manure  water  is  given,  and  this  induces 
handsome  foliage  and  finely-developed  spathes. 

Clematis  indivisa. — A  plant  of  this  beautiful 
New  Zealand  Clematis  is  trained  under  the  glass  in 
one  of  the  houses  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell,  Swanley.  One  of  the  special  points  of 
usefulness  in  this  plant  is  its  quick  growth,  as  it 
covers  a  comparatively  large  space  in  a  short  time, 
the  graceful  twining  shoots  being  crowded  with 
white,  fragrant  flowers,  that  when  seen  in  a  mass 
are  delightful.  It  is  of  such  a  free-blooming 
nature,  tliat  one  specimen  will  afford  consider- 
able material  for  filling  epergnes,  &c.  In  its  native 
home  of  New  Zealand  it  is  said  to  be  very  common, 
smothering  lofty  trees  with  its  rambling  growth, 
and  doubtless  hedges,  as  is  the  wont  of  our  own 
native  Traveller's  Joy  (C.  Vitalba).  Those  who  have 
not  yet  got  C.  indivisa  should  include  it,  as  it  is 
easy  to  grow  in  a  large  greenhouse,  or  a  small  one 
for  that  matter,  only  restriction  would  be  necessary. 
A  coloured  plate  of  the  variety  lobata  was  given  in 
The  Garden  for  Oct.  L'T,  1877. 

Iris  fimbriata  might  be  appropriately  called 
the  greenhouse  Iris,  it  being  the  only  one  of  the 
many  Irises  in  cultivation  that  is  always  grown  in 
the  greenhouse.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  plant,  flower- 
ing in  the  middle  of  winter  and  at  other  seasons, 
but  for  winter  alone  it  is  invaluable.  It  has  ever- 
green foliage  resembling  that  of  other  broad-leaved 
Irises,  and  the  tufts  are  gracefully  reflexed.  The 
flowers  are  about  4  inches  across  and  of  a  lovely 
pale  mauve  colour,  with  blotches  of  bright  yellow. 
The  erect  stigmas  are  finely  fringed ;  hence  the 
name  fimbriata.  It  is  also  called  I.  cbinensis,  as  it 
is  a  native  of  China.  It  requires  ordinary  green- 
house culture,  and  may  be  grown  t3  perfection  with 
but  little  attention  ;  in  fact,  it  only  requires  potting 
at  wide  intervals,  as  it  seems  to  flower  most  abun- 
dantly if  the  roots  are  pot-bound.  It  is  especially 
adapted  for  planting  out  in  a  cool  house. 

Anew  race  of  greenhouse  Rhododendrons 

is  being  promoted  by  Messrs.  A^eitch,  of  Chelsea, 
and  it  is  likely  that  good  results  will  be  obtained,  as 
the  object  in  view  is  to  induce  a  greater  compact- 
ness of  growth  and  bushy  habit  than  is  characte- 
ristic of  the  Javanese  varieties  that  have  now 
proved  their  usefulness  in  many  ways.  If  these 
have  one  fault  it  is  their  leggy,  rambling  habit,  but 
by  selecting  hybrids  from  this  section  and  crossing 
them  with  the  Sumatran  R.  Curtisi,  R.  Teysmanni 
&c.,  it  is  hoped  to  accomplish  the  desired  end' 
From  what  we  could  see  of  the  many  seedlings 
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this  will  be  secured,  and  one  variety  we  noticed 
showed  a  great  advance.  This  was  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Teysmanni  and  Lord  Wolseley,  a 
hybrid  of  the  Javanese  section.  The  flowers  were 
deeper  in  colour  than  those  o£  the  species,  full, 
large,  and  altogether  of  exceeding  beauty,  the  head 
comprising  several  blooms.  Here  we  get  the  colour 
of  the  species,  and,  as  pointed  out  a  short  time  ago, 
the  species  gives  the  colour,  and  also,  where  it  is 
scented,  a  desirable  fragrance.  One  variety  was 
agreeably  sweet,  this  having  R.  Curtisi  for  one 
of  its  parents,  which  is  slightly  fragrant,  and  has 
the  bushy  habit  now  wanted  in  the  new  group. 
We  have  so  far,  as  the  result  of  the  intercrossing  of 
the  Java  and  Sumatra  Rhododendrons,  an  inter- 
mediate race  as  regards  flowers,  with  a  compacter 
habit  of  growth  in  the  plant.  And  there  is  plenty 
of  material  to  work  upon  now  that  the  Javanese 
hybrids  have  been  raised  to  such  a  high  condition, 
as  they  seem  ever  improving,  the  flowers  showing  a 
remarkable  diversity  of  brilliant  and  soft-toned 
hues,  with  an  evenness,  substance,  and  boldness 
that  render  them  of  immense  value.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington, 
one  of  the  new  race  of  hybrids,  named  Primrose, 
was  certificated,  and  there  are  others  in  store 
for  us. 

Cape  Ivy  is  the  popular  name  given  to  one  of 
the  climbing  species  of  Groundsel  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  is  Senecio  macroglossus,  and  is 
more  like  an  Ivy  in  growth  than  any  other  plant, 
the  leaves  being  of  similar  size  and  shape  as  those 
of  some  of  the  forms  of  Ivy.  The  flowers  are  2 
inches  across,  in  shape  like  those  of  an  Ox-eye 
Daisy,  and  of  a  clear  yellow.  They  are  borne  on 
slender  stalks,  and  hang  from  the  long  twining 
stems  in  a  most  elegant  way.  It  is  a  pretty  plant 
to  festoon  a  pillar  or  rafter  of  agreenhouse,andbeing 
a  winter  flowerer,  it  is  appreciated.  It  ought  to  be- 
come commoner  than  it  is.  It  adorns  one  of  the 
rafters  in  the  Cactus  house  at  Kew  at  the  present 
moment  in  a  most  charming  way. 

Cineraria  cruenta,  although  by  some  con- 
sidered rather  weedy,  has  its  uses,  and  one  is  for 
supplying  cut  flowers  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year  when  Primulas  and  Cyclamens  are  the  chief 
things  available.  It  is  also  interesting  as  the  type 
of  the  great  race  of  florists'  varieties,  very  few  of 
which,  we  venture  to  say,  have  the  brilliant  colour, 
more  like  magenta  than  anything  else,  but  perfectly 
pure,  that  characterises  this  Teneriffe  species.  In 
the  Swanley  Nursery  there  is  a  batch  of  plants 
commencing  to  bloom  and  a  few  specimens  show- 
ing a  good  head  of  flowers  are  most  acceptable  at 
this  season  for  beautifying  the  greenhouse,  con- 
servatory, or  apartment.  The  plants  are  propagated 
by  division,  and  only  care  is  necessary  to  have  them 
iu  good  condition  at  this  season.  It  should  be  a 
favourite  of  all  who  require  pleasing  flowers  during 
the  winter  months. 


NOTES  FROM  HANTS. 


After  five  years'  absence  a  correspondent  sends 
us  the  following  notes  :  "  I  arrived  here  after  my 
long  illness  too  late  in  the  autumn  to  see  the 
shrubs  with  their  leaves  on,  but  I  think  the  brown 
stalks  of  the  Comptonia  are  a  witness  to  its  still 
growing  well.  My  doctor  will  not  trust  me  near 
a  tree  till  I  get  stronger,  but,  alas !  I  fear  I 
never  shall  be  strong.  Continual  over  -  exertion 
both  from  planting  in  the  fields,  and  finally  sight- 
seeing in  old  Rome,  have  '  finished '  me,  and  I  have 
to  go  mostly  in  a  Bath  chair  to  give  directions 
for  cutting  down  and  transplanting.  The  loss  in 
herbaceous  things  here  from  my  long  absence  is 
woeful  ;  and,  alas  !  the  labels.  I  took  great 
pains  with  them.  My  rustic  gardener  could  not 
read,  and  thought  that  so  long  as  a  label  was  stuck 
in  I  should  not  be  aware  that  (e  g.)  a  Pieony  was 
not  a  Maple.  There  has  been  dreadful  havoc  among 
them.  Still,  it  was  pleasing  to  find  that  the  P.  lasio- 
carpa,  Nordmanniana  grandis,  Sabiniana,  nobilis, 
Douglasi,  Pinsapo,  Laricio,  and  orientalis  had  grown 
into  splendid  trees.  One  of  the  loveliest  is  the 
(improved)    Hemlock   Spruce  (Abies  Mertensi    or 


Albertiana).  Then  the  Ilexes  have  made  a  wonder- 
ful growth ;  from  being  stubby  little  bushes  they 
have  quite  an  Italian  aspect.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  variety  I.  Fordi  is  more  interesting  than 
the  ordinary  one.  I  had  such  a  lovely  Fordi — per- 
fect, though  it  had  been  transplanted  (a  severe  trial 
for  an  Ilex),  and,  imagine — the  day  before  Christ- 
mas Day,  hearing  a  noise  as  of  chopping,  I  caught 
the  two  sons  of  my  '  respectable '  tenant  high  up 
in  its  branches,  cutting  down  with  an  enormous 
chopper  their  own  Christmas  decorations  in  my 
own  private  plantation.  What  lovely  plantations 
suffer  from  the  callous  roughness  of  English  urchins 
is  untold.  They  have  shaved  my  lovely  Swedish 
Junipers  and  cut  off  tops  of  the  rarest  things. 

"  Among  herbaceous  things  which  have  shown 
their  capacity  for  survival  under  most  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, I  note  some  Pelargoniums,  especially 
Andrewsi  and  a  blue  one  (I  think,  Endlicheri), 
but  of  these  herbaceous  things  I  can  hardly  give 
a  good  account  until  the  spring.  Sternbergia 
lutea  is  still  in  flower  with  me.  I  wonder  if 
you  have  ever  seen  the  Anemone  ranunculoides 
growing  really  well  in  this  country.  On  my 
last  journey  home  from  Rome  I  visited  Rousseau's 
Les  Charmettes,  near  Chambery.  The  lane  bank 
was  covered  with  them.  I  imported  some  in  my 
portmanteau,  but  fear,  in  the  lahsez  aller  here, 
they  may  be  no  more.  Builders  trampling  down 
the  garden  have  finished  what  absence  from  home 
began.  They  tumbled  a  brickbat  into  the  centre 
of  a  lovely  Chamterops  which  was  really  thriving 
in  the  open.  The  Himalayan  Bamboo  has  done 
gloriously  here,  and  has  quite  a  sub-tropical 
aspect ;  likewise  a  set  of  spiny  shrubs  which  I 
lilanted  in  a  semi-public  thoroughfare,  to  see  if  they 
would  resist  cows  and  stray  creatures  of  all  sorts 
— Caragana  spinosa,  Berberis  stenophylla,  Dar-  ' 
wini,  dulcis,  Colletia  ferox,  Olea  ilicifolia,  Picea 
cephalonica,  Berberis  asiatica  (the  pearl-like 
berries  were  lovely  this  autumn),  Spanish  Gorse. 
Some  of  the  Crata3gus  have  not  done  well ;  of  course 
they  were  mostly  grafted,  and  their  heads  are 
scarcely  bigger  than  when  I  put  them  in  years  ago. 
Crataegus  Oliveriana,  mexicana,  and  punctata  rubra 
have  died,  and  C.  Aronia,  which  Loudon  says  is 
good  for  tarts,  will,  I  fear,  make  my  mouth  water  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  as  it  grows  so  slowly. 

"  Among  Hollies,  Shepherdi  appears  to  me  a  very 
fine  variety,  its  broad  leaves  and  well-clothed 
stems  making  a  capital  screen."  M.  A.  Robb. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.   MOLTNEUX. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  YOUNG  PLANTS. 

The  cuttings  fir.st  inserted  will  now  have  formed 
sufficient  roots  to  allow  of  their  being  trans- 
ferred to  larger  pots.  This  is  easily  determined 
by  turning  one  or  two  out  of  the  cutting  pots 
and  examining  their  roots,  and  if  these  have 
reached  the  sides  of  the  pots  and  commenced  to 
circle  round  the  ball  of  soil,  they  are  ready  for 
their  first  shift.  It  is  not  wise,  however,  to 
allow  them  to  become  pot-bound,  as  this  would 
cause  a  check  to  that  free  growth  so  desirable. 
A  steady  rate  of  progress  is  what  is  desired  to 
guarantee  ultimate  success  ;  therefore  commence 
to  pot  those  earliest  rooted  and  follow  on  with 
the  remainder  when  ready.  From  the  cutting 
pots  in  which  they  are  now  growing  they  should  be 
shifted  into  pots  3^  inches  wide.  I  prefer  to  give 
the  sizes  of  the  pots  in  inches,  for  the  reason  that 
the  cast  sizes  vary  so  much  in  different  potteries 
as  to  be  misleading  to  many,  as  scarcely  two  are 
alike.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  pots 
are  quite  clean.  I  recommend  a  small  shift  at 
this  time  in  preference  to  a  large  one,  as  by 
placing  them  in  small  pots  the  whole  mass  of 
soil  is  thoroughly  filled  with  roots,  and  the 
plants  occupy  less  space.  Carefully  place  the 
crocks  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  over  these 
putting  some  of  the  rougher  parts  of  the  com- 


post, which  should  be  composed  as  follows  :  two 
parts  flibry  loam,  one  part  leaf-soil,  and  one 
part  of  spent  Mushroom  bed  materials,  with  a 
free  use  of  sharp  silver  sand.  If  the  loam  is 
inclined  to  be  heavy,  add  crushed  charcoal,  which 
will  render  the  whole  porous.  In  preparing 
the  soil,  I  examine  it  carefully  so  as  to  remove 
small  worms,  which  often  do  much  damage.  The 
soil  when  used  for  potting  should  be  neither 
too  wet  nor  too  dry,  which  will  be  the  case  if 
the  dift'erent  parts  are  under  cover.  If  the 
soil  is  in  a  proper  condition,  the  plants  must 
be  potted  fii-mly,  and  if  it  is  moist,  no  water 
will  be  needed  after  potting  for  a  day  or  two, 
after  which  the  plants  must  not  be  neglected  in 
this  respect,  but  watered  when  required.  After 
potting,  return  the  plants  to  the  shelf  close  to 
the  glass.  I  prefer  this  position  to  a  cold  frame, 
for  tlie  reason  that  should  sharp  frosts  prevail 
directly  after  the  plants  are  placed  therein,  they 
will  not  root  properly,  as  perhaps  light  is  ex- 
cluded from  them  for  several  days  at  a  time, 
owing  to  the  bad  weather.  As  soon  as  the  roots 
reach  the  outside  of  the  ball  of  new  soil,  the 
plants  are  ready  for  removal  to  a  cold  frame,  as 
at  this  stage  the  plants  will  grow  freely  ;  there- 
fore, they  need  air  and  all  the  light  available. 
A  cold  frame  with  a  southern  aspect  i.s  suitable, 
and  it  should  be  so  placed  that  when  the  lights 
are  tilted  to  give  air,  winds  from  the  north 
or  east  do  not  blow  directly  across  the  plants. 
To  prevent  the  ingress  of  worms  to  the  pots, 
make  the  drainage  so  that  superfluous  water 
may  pa.ss  quickly  away  from  about  the  pots, 
and  to  raise  the  plants  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible,  nothing  is  so  good  as  a  thick  coat- 
ing of  ashes  upon  which  to  stand  the  pots. 
Place  a  neat  stake  to  each  to  secure  the 
plants  in  an  upright  form,  as  some  have  a 
tendency  to  hang  down.  Allow  suflicient  space, 
so  that  they  do  not  touch  each  other;  keep 
the  frame  rather  close  for  a  few  days,  gradually . 
admitting  air  on  favourable  occasions,  always 
on  that  side  opposite  to  which  the  wind,  if  there 
is  any,  is  blowing  from.  On  very  fine  days  re- 
move the  lights  entirely,  as  by  this  means  the 
plants  are  kept  sturdy  and  dwarf,  more  so  than 
they  would  be  if  allowed  to  become  drawn  up 
weakly,  either  by  overcrowding  or  a  want  of  air. 
Every  night  the  frame  should  be  covered  over 
with  double  mats. 


Judging  by  ballot. — The  frequenters  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  November  exhi- 
bition will  be  pleased  to  see  the  decision  arrived  at  by 
that  body  at  the  annual  meeting  respecting  the  judg- 
ing of  Chrysanthemums  by  ballot  as  tried  at  the 
last  November  exhibition  in  competition  for  the 
valuable  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  H.  Cannell.  No 
doubt  the  idea  was  a  novel  one,  and  likely  to 
attract  attention,  but  such  a  method  of  deciding 
the  qualities  of  Chrysanthemums  does  not  com- 
mend itself,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  much  too  slow. 
I  know  that  upon  the  occasion  in  question  I  left 
the  exhibition  building  at  5  30  p.m.,  and  even  then 
the  result  was  not  made  known.  Fancy  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  size  of  the  "  National"  being  judged  on 
the  ballot  principle  !  New  inventions  which  present 
no  improvements  upon  old  methods  ought  not  to  be 
put  forward.  The  present  method  of  judging  by 
points  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  method  avail- 
able, as  each  bloom  gets  full  value  accorded,  and 
mistakes  seldom  occur. — A.  B. 

Sweet-scented  Chryaantlieniums. — The  best 
way  of  growing  the  sweet-scented  Chrysanthemums 
so  as  to  enhance  their  perfume  as  much  as  possible 
will,  I  believe,  consist  in  judicious  starvation.  Of 
course,  I  know  size  of  flower  will  be  well-nigh  im- 
possible under  these  circumstances,  but  If  odour  is 
to  be  the  object,  a  free  larder  is  not  the  way  to  get 
the  most  of  it  out  of  any  given  variety.  The  single 
and  semi-double  flowers  like  Mrs.  Langtry  and  Dick 
Turpin  seem  to  point  towards  these  classes  giving 
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more  perfnme  than  Dr.  Sharpe  or  Progne,  but  when 
starved  a  little  both  these  last-named  varieties  also 
produce  semi-double  flowers,  and  I  have  often 
noticed  that  they  are  then  more  fragrant  than  when 
perfectly  double.  The  larger  proportion  of  the 
plants  common  in  the  desert  of  Arabia  are  highly 
odorous,  and  we  know  that  starvation  or  drought  is 
a  factor  in  developing  aroma  in  Melons  and  other 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  fruits.  If  we  are  to  offer 
prizes  for  fragrance  or  odour  in  the  Chrysanthemum, 
let  it  be  for  fragrance  and  not  for  size  or  quality  of 
the  blooms.  It  would  be  easy  to  offer  three  prizes 
—one  for  single  flowers,  one  for  Pompon  flowers, 
and  one  ior  large  blooms,  scent  or  perfume  in  all 
cases  to  be  the  standard  or  test  of  excellence.  I 
also  believe  that  the  colour  of  the  Chrysanthemum, 
is  enhanced  by  starvation  and  fuU  exposure  quite  as 
much  as  is  perfume,  so  that  by  offering  prizes 
for  perfume  we  shall  be  likely  to  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone.— F.  W.  Burbidge. 

Chrysanthemum  culture.— In  Mr.  Beckett's 
admirable  paper  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum  in   The   Garden,  January  7  (p.  8),  he 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  cuttings,   "these  at  all 
times  should  be  clean  cut,  and  not  rooted  suckers." 
Will  Mr.  Beckett  tell  us  n-hy  rooted  suckers  should 
not  be  used,  as  I  notice  on  p.  9  of  the  same  issue 
"  J.  C.  C."  says  that  suckers  make  the  earliest  and 
best  plants  I    If  "  J.  C.  C."  would  also  inform  us 
why,  in  the  production  of  early  plants,  suckers  are 
preferable  to  cuttings,  he  would  assist  in  clearing 
up  a  matter  upon  which  there  appears    to  be  a 
doubt.     I  should  have  thought  that  striking  the 
cuttings  four  in  a  pot,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Beckett,  was  not  so  advantageous  to  the  plants  as 
inserting  them  singly,  or  even  two  in  a  pot,   the 
check  caused  by  dividing  the  plants  when  potting 
them  off  being  liable  to  in j  ure  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  plant.    From  the  last  week  in  March, 
when  the  Chrysanthemums  receive  their  shift  into 
6-inch  pots,  to  the  first  or  second  week  in  June  seems 
rather  a  long  time  for  the  plants  to  remain  in  the 
small  pots,  as  in  that  time  the  roots  would  have 
become  so  matted  as  to  cause  a  check,  and  thus,  in 
the  case  of  the  incurved  varieties,  at  least,  spoil  the 
quality  of  the  blooms.      One  other  point  in  Mr. 
Beckett's  paper,  I  note,  does  not  coincide  with  the 
writings  of  other  noted  growers — that  of  "  taking 
the  buds,"  as  he  terms  it.    Mr.  Beckett  says,  "  I 
have  always  found  from  the  last  week  in  August 
to  the  second  week  in   September  the  best  time 
when  the  flowers  are  required  about  the  middle  of 
November."     I  note  that  other  writers  recommend  a 
much  earlier  date  for  the  selection  of  buds  of  some 
Japanese  varieties.      Does    Mr.    Beckett  consider 
that  the  date  he  names  is  early  enough  for  Boule 
d'Or  and  Meg  Merrilies,  for  instance,  two  varieties 
which  other  writers  say  require  earlier  bud-selec- 
tion than  the  bulk  of  the  sorts  of  this  family  ? — 
Inquirer. 


minimum  subscription  being  10s.  From  the  names  of 
the  ofEoers  who  have  been  appointed,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  this  society  wiU  have  a  long  and  successful 
career. 

Chryeanthemtim  cuttings.— Now  is  a  good 
time  to  take  the  cuttings  of  Pompon,  Anemone- 
Pompon,  and  single  varieties.  For  "  bush,"  or  deco- 
rative plants,  if  space  is  at  all  limited,  two  cuttings 
may  be  inserted  in  one  pot.  These,  when  rooted, 
can  easily  be  divided  by  breaking  the  ball  of  soil 
in  the  middle,  and  placing  the  plants  singly  in  pots. 
In  some  cases  the  two  plants  as  struck  may  be 
grown  together  throughout  the  season,  the  only 
difference  required  in  their  growth  being  that  rather 
larger  pots  must  be  used  than  when  the  plants  are 
grown  singly  and  in  smaller  pots ;  the  number  of 
branches  must  also  not  be  so  large.     Select  short 


the  glass  as  possible,  as  the  seed  will  not  germi- 
nate so  quickly  as  when  placed  in  a  warm  shady 
position,  but  the  seedlings  will  be  much  stronger 
and  less  liable  to  damp  off.  Of  course,  they  re- 
quire a  little  extra  attention,  but  in  a  house 
where  a  moist  atmosphere  is  maintaioed,  they 
will  be  safe  enough.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings 
are  sufficiently  developed  they  should  bepricktd 
off,  an  operation  which  requires  a  little  care  ; 
every  plant  should  be  saved,  for  if  only  the 
strongest  are  saved  there  will  sure  to  be  a  pre- 
ponderance of  purples  and  dull  reds,  as  these 
always  take  the  lead.  If  a  greater  number  of 
seedlings  are  obtained  than  can  be  grown  on  into 
good  flowering  plants,  the  surplus  might  have 
sufficient  attention  to  get  a  bloom  or  two  so  that 


stocky  cuttings,  avoiding  all  such  as  are  weak  or  :  ^j^g  j^ggt  varieties  may  be  selected,   and  these 

sickly,  and  insert  them  in  the  usual  way  as  to  soil       -  -  -  -  -    .       . 

and  position.  Keep  the  handlights  close  until  the 
cuttings  begin  to  callus,  when  air  should  be  ad- 
mitted freely. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  C.  Carey  sporting. 

— During  some  seasons  a  particular  variety  of  Chry- 
santhemum seems  to  sport  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
The  variety  in  question  appears  to  have  sported 
freely  during  the  past  season.  From  Guernsey  I 
have  received  blooms  of  a  pale  yellow  variety  named 
Guernsey  Hero,  which,  from  the  description  given 
in  The  Gaeden,  Jan.  21  (p.  66),  seem  identical 


with  the  flowers  shown  at  the  late  Aquarium  show 
by  Mr. T.S.Ware  and  named  Governor  of  Guernsey, 
but  as  I  did  not  see  those  there  shown,  I  am  unable 
to  say  positively.  The  blooms  submitted  to  me  were 
excellent  in  every  way,  being  medium  in  size,  with 
long,  narrow-pointed  florets,  the  centre  ones  up- 
right, while  the  outer  ones  have  a  downward  ten- 
dency. The  colour — pale  yellow — is  particularly 
attractive.  I  am  told  that  it  has  appeared  in  four 
collections  during  the  late  season.  From  Berkshire 
comes  another  sport  with  deep  lilac  flowers,  and 
much  larger  than  those  of  its  parent,  and  the  florets 
do  not  incurve  as  do  those  of  the  parent  variety. 
In  form  and  colour  it  somewhat  resembles  the 
old  variety  Sultan,  but  is  fuller  than  that  kind, 
the  florets  also  showing  a  tendency  to  droop  more 
than  those  of  Sultan.  As  a  late-flowering  kind  it 
is  a  grand  acquisition. — E.  M. 


SHORT  NOTES.— CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Pompon  Maid  of  Kent.— This  is  one  of  the  best 
white  varieties  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  The  habit 
of  growth  is  dwarf,  while  it  blooms  at  a  time  when 
the  bulk  of  the  Pompon  varieties  are  past  their  best. 
To  secure  the  best  results  from  this  variety  the  plants 
should  have  their  points  pinched  twice  or  thrice  during 
the  early  season's  growth,  allowing  all  the  shoots  to 
produce  flowers.  'The  flower-buds  ought  not  to  he 
thinned. — S. 

Blue  Chrysanthemums.— One  of  the  London 
daily  papers  lately  stated  that  "a  wreath  of  blue 
Chrysanthemums  "  was  sent  from  Paris  to  the  tomb 
of  Napoleon  III.  Were  these  dyed  Chrysanthemums, 
or  have  onr  friends  across  the  Channel  really  got  a 
bine  Chrj'santhemum  or  an  approach  to  it?  Probably, 
however,  it  was  some  other  flower,  perhaps  the  blue 
Marguerite,  as  Agathtea  caelestis,  now  in  flower,  is 
CiUed. 

Chrysanthemums  in  the  west.- The  cultiva- 
tion of  this  extrenifly  popular  class  of  plants  has  re- 
ceived quite  an  uncommon  impetus  in  the  west  of 
Cornwall  during  tlju  past  few  weeks.  We  learn  that 
an  exhibition  lia.s  been  arranged  to  take  place  at  Truro 
next  autumn,  but  w«  believe  that  no  prizes  will  be 
awarded  at  this  prospective  exhibition.  A  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  has  just  been  formed  at  Penzance,  the 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


GLOXINIAS. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  named  varieties 
of  this  lovely  class  of  plants  have  almost  dis- 
appeared and  seedlings  have  taken  their  place. 
Previously  a  good  display  could  only  be  secured 
by  purchasing  named  varieties,  and  this  meant 
a  considerable  outlay,  as  the  seedlings  could  not 
be  depended  upon  on  account  of  their  tendency 
to  revert  to  their  normal  character.  However, 
by  continued  and  careful  selection  the  good  va- 
rieties have  now  become  more  fixed  in  character, 
and  at  the  present  time  seed  may  be  obtained 
which  will  produce  flowers  as  good  as  any  of  the 


will  be  useful  for  growing  on  for  an  early  batch 
the  following  year.  They  may  be  gradually 
dried  off  as  soon  as  they  have  flowered,  and 
after  the  foliage  is  withered  the  corms  should 
be  kept  in  a  dry  place  until  they  are  started  into 
growth  again.  The  first  batch  should  be  started 
early,  and  others  started  later  for  succession. 
With  a  little  management  a  regular  succession 
may  be  kept  up  throughout  the  summer  and 
autumn.  By  raising  seedlings  every  year  and 
selecting  the  best  varieties,  an  excellent  stock 
may  be  maintained.  If  any  variety  of  special 
merit  is  obtained,  the  stock  may  be  increased 
by  the  usual  method  of  propagating  from  leaves. 

General  treatment. — To  grow  Gloxinias 
successfully,  they  should,  from  the  time  they 
are  started,  be  kept  as  close  to  the  glass  an 
possible,  and  only  have  sufficient  shading  to 
prevent  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  scorching  the 
leaves.  They  like  a  moist  atmosphere  and 
rather  a  high  temperature  during  the  early 
stages  of  their  growth,  but  as  they  come  into 
bloom  the  temperature  may  be  reduced,  and  if 
brought  into  flower  in  a  cool  bouse  the  flowers 
will  be  of  greater  substance  and  last  much 
longer  than  when  developed  in  a  shady,  moist 
place. 

Potting. — The  corms  should  be  started  in 
small  pots,  and  potted  on  as  soon  as  they  have 
started  into  active  growth.  They  should  bo  in 
their  flowering  pots  before  they  have  made  too 
much  growth,  otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  to 
pot  them  without  damaging  the  foliage.  Various 
composts  are  recommended  for  Gloxinias.  I 
like  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  peat  in 
equal  parts,  with  a  little  well-rotted  manure 
and  a  liberal  addition  of  sand.  The  size  of 
the  pots  will  depend  upon  the  plants,  but  one- 
year-old  corms  may  be  flowered  well  in  5-inch 
pots.  I  have  had  plants  in  this  size  which 
have  produced  over  twenty  good  blooms,  but 
when  grown  in  small  pots  they  require  great  care 
in  watering  and  a  liberal  supply  of  liquid  manure 
from  the  time  they  first  show  their  flower-buds. 
If  allowed  to  get  too  dry  or  otherwise  receive  a 
check  a  great  portion  of  the  flower-buds  will 
insect  pests,  thrips  are 
Moisture  will  go  a  great 


named  sorts  and  give  a  great  variety  of  colours.  ,       _  . 

The  seedlings  also  have  the  advantage  of  being  ,  reniain   dormant.     Of 

of  a  more  vigorous  habit  of  growth  than  many   their  greatest  enemy. 

of  the  named  sorts,  which  have  become  weakened  j  way  towards  keeping  thrips  oft',  but  if  they  make 

by  contiaued  propagation  from  the  same  stock.  |  their  appearance,  regular  fumigation  is  the  only 


The  present  is  a  good  time  for  sowing  the  seed. 
In  preparing  the  pots  for  seed  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  plants  must  be  pricked  off  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle  ;  there- 
fore, instead  of  filling  the  pots  half  full  of 
crocks,  it  is  better  to  use  only  a  few  crocks  and 
then  fill  the  pots  about  three  parts  full  with 
loamy  soil.  This  will  prevent  the  light  sandy  soil, 
which  is  used  for  the  surface,  becoming  dry  so 
quickly,  and,  consequently,  surface -watering 
will  not  be  necessary  (after  the  pots  have  had 
one  good  watering)  until  the  seed  has  germi- 
nated.    I  like  to  place  the  seed  pots  as  close  to 


way  to  check  them.  Fumigating  will  not  da- 
mage the  flowers  if  it  is  done  carefully  and  there 
is  no  moisture  on  them  at  the  time.  A. 


Peristeria  elata.  —  G  .  TT'.— The  very  finest  ex- 
amples, and  those  which  flowered  the  most  freely, 
were  grown  in  a  compost  consisting  of  peat,  leaf- 
mould,  and  loam  in  about  equal  parts.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs  should  be  raised  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  but 
the  plant  should  bo  potted  in  the  same  manner  as 
an  ordinary  stove  plant,  leaving  ample  room  to  supply 
water,  of  which  it  enjoys  an  abundance  when  growing, 
both  to  its  roots  and  overhead.  It  also  requires  strong 
heat  when  growing. — W.  H.  G. 
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THE     FLAMINGO     PLANT. 

(anthurium  scherzeeianum.  ) 
The  accouipanying  illustration  represents  a  fine 
example  of  this  beautiful,  showy,  and  dwarf 
species,  grown  by  Mr.  Lucas,  Belmont,  Taunton. 
Few  plants  have  so  long  retained  their  popularity 
and  improved  in  the  size  of  ilowers  more  rapidly 


described  as  a  singular  little  plant,  remarkable 
amongst  its  congeners  for  its  small  size  and 
the  brilliant  colour  of  its  spadix  and  spathe. 
The  spathe  is  described  as  '■ovate,  about  an 
inch  long,  and  bright  scarlet. "  Now  we  have 
numerous  forms  of  this  species  —  some  pure 
white,  deep  crimson,  and  curiously  mottled.    Of 


plant  bearing  spathes  upwards  of  G  inches  long 
and  4  inches  wide.  The  plant  was  first  found 
in  Guatemala  by  M.  Scherzer,  and  afterwards  in 
Costa  Rica  by  Herr  Inspector  Wendland,  of 
Hanover,  who  first  brought  it  to  Europe  in  a 
living  state,  and  he  .states  that  he  never  saw  it 
producing   large,    showy   spathes   in  a  state  of 


The  Flamingo  Plant  (Anthurium  Scherzeriannm) .    Engraved  for  The  Garden. 
under  cultivation  than  this  species.      In  1861  I   these   last   a   coloured  plate  appeared   in   The   nature,  so  that  its  increase  in  size  and  variation 


brought  the  first  plant  to  England,  a  present  from  Garden,    Nov.    13,    1886,    and    the    chief   va- 

Herr  Inspector  Wendland,  of  Herrenhausen,  in  rieties   of   this  species  are  described  in  detail. 

Hanover,  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew.    In  the  It.s   increase    in    size   is   very   remarkable,    for 

following  year  it  flowered,  and  was  figured  in  although   on  its  first  flowering  its  spathes  were 

the  Botanical  Magazine  (t.   5319),   where  it  is  only   1  inch  long,  we  now  have  forms  of  this 


iu  colours  would  appear  to  be  entirely  the  result 
of  cultivation.  W.  H.  G. 


Justlcia  speciosa.— Among  easily-grown  plants 
that  flower  at  midwinter  this  should  find  a  place, 
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.for  with  bat  little  care  and  attention  neat  bushy 
specimens  can  be  obtained  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  will  be  quite  a  mass  of  cheerful  purple- 
coloured  blossoms.  Cuttings  taken  iu  the  spring 
and  early  summer  root  in  a  few  days,  when  they 
may  be  potted  oft  and  shitted  into  larger  pots  as 
required.  During  the  height  of  summer  they  may 
be  kept  in  a  cold  frame,  the  object  being  to  en- 
courage as  dwarf  and  sturdy  a  growth  as  possible. 
For  this  reason  the  young  plants  should  have  the 
points  of  their  shoots  pinched  out  frequently  during 
their  earlier  stages.  One  great  advantage  of  main- 
taining a  stock  of  such  easily-grown  subjects  as 
this  is"  that  should  the  flowering  specimens  be  used 
for  indoor  decoration  and  receive  injury  therefrom, 
it  is  not  of  much  consequence. — H.  P. 

Zephyranthes  carinata. —  I  once  saw  this 
plant  in  Fenang,  and  shall  never  forget  it  as  long  as 
I  live.  On  our  voyage  out  to  Singapore  we  stopped 
two  days  at  Penang,  and  I  had  letters  to  Dr.  Veitcb, 
then  colonial  surgeon  of  that  island.  I  left  my 
letters,  and  was  invited  to  breakfast  with  our  ship's 
doctor  next  day.  We  went  out  through  Cocoa-nut 
Palms  and  orchards  of  Mango,  &o.,  the  roads 
fringed  with  hedges  of  Bamboo  and  covered  with 
the  white  Thunbergia  fragrans,  with  here  and  there 
a  bush  of  Mussieada  frondosa.  Dr.  Veitch's  house 
stood  back  from  the  road  in  a  meadow,  and  in  the 
Grass,  in  irregular  clumps,  this  soft,  rosy  Zephyr 
flower  was  very  abundant.  The  flowers  looked  like 
champagne  glasses  made  of  rosy  Venetian  instead 
of  white  glass,  and  there  were  hundreds  of  them 
and  of  their  buds  set  off  by  the  surrounding  verdure. 
Peter  Wallace  told  me  they  were  used  to  edge  the 
garden  walks  in  Ceylon. — F.  W.  Burbidgb. 

Khododendron  Princess  Alexandra. — This, 
one  of  the  tube-flowered  section  of  greenhouse  Rho- 
dodendrons, is  one  of  the  most  vigorous-growing,  as 
well  as  the  freest-flowering,  of  this  beautiful  class 
of  plants.  We  have  three  small  bushes  that  are 
scarcely  ever  without  bloom,  as  every  new  growth 
is  terminated  by  a  flower-bud.  On  account  of  its 
vigorous  growth,  this  Rhododendron  is  often  em 
ployed  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  the  more  deli 
cate  varieties  of  this  section.  One  that  succeeds 
far  better  when  grafted  than  on  its  own  roots  is 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  whose  bright-coloured 
blossoms  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  at  this 
season :  indeed,  if  asked  to  name  the  three  most 
useful  and  distinct  varieties  of  this  section,  I  should 
give  Princess  Alexandra,  blush-white;  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  orange-crimson;  and  Princess  Royal, 
pink.  I  gathered  some  pods  of  seed  from  one  of 
our  plants  of  Princess  Alexandra,  and  of  those  that 
have  already  flowered  the  whole  of  them  show  no 
variation  whatever  from  the  plant  from  whence  the 
seed  was  gathered.  .  Seedling  plants  often  bloom 
when  not  more  than  a  few  inches  high.  The  seed 
from  which  our  plants  were  raised  ripened  in  early 
spring,  and  was,  therefore,  sown  at  once,  when  it 
quickly  germinated. — H.  P. 

Cyrtanthera  magniflca  and  C.  Liboniana. 

— These  two  line  Acanthacea3  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with  now-a-days,  and  even  in  places  where  they  are 
grown  they  seem  to  be  rather  neglected.  S'ears 
ago  they  were  oftener  seen  in  cultivation,  and  I 
have  heard  old  gardeners  speak  highly  of  them. 
The  number,  however,  of  gorgeous  and  newly- 
introduced  plants  has  drawn  them  out  of  the  lield. 
C.  magnifica  produces  large,  terminal  crown-like 
corymbs  of  a  delicate  soft  rosy  pink  colour,  each 
floret  being  carved  and  inserted  in  greenish  bracts. 
The  leaves  are  ovate-acuminate,  of  a  pale  green, 
produced  by  a  whitish  pubescence,  which  is  plenti- 
ful on  the  whole  plant.  C.  Liboniana  much 
resembles  the  former,  and  is  as  attractive,  although 
its  habit  is  a  little  more  straggling.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  much  more  decided  hue,  being  ncarlv  red 
and  dispo-sed  in  the  same  way.  The  plant  is  gla- 
brous, the  leaves  larger,  deep  green,  and  tinged  on 
the  obverse  side  with  a  dull  metallic  purple,  this 
colour  being  extended  to  the  petioles,  stems  and 
bracts.  Both  C.  magnilica  and  C.  Liboniana  are 
easily  propagated  from  cuttings.  When  timely 
pinched,  in  order  to  induce  a  bushy  growth,  and 
kept  in  an  intermediate  house,  the  plants  soon  form 
free-flowering  and  attractive  specimens.     Some  of 


them  are  always  in  flower,  but  especially  in  the 
autumn  and  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  they 
are  very  useful  for  the  conservatory  and  the 
house.  When  planted  out  in  the  winter  garden 
they  grow  vigorously  and  reach  a  height  of  5  feet 
or  6  feet ;  the  leaves  of  C.  Liboniana  measure  then 
10  inches  or  12  inches  in  length  by  5  inches  or  U 
inches  in  width.  When  loaded  with  blossoms  in 
spring  these  shrubs  present  quite  a  sight,  and 
form  an  effective  undergrowth  for  large  Ficuses 
and  Palms. — J.  Salliek,  St.  Germain  eii-Laye. 


FLOWERS  FOR  MID-WINTER. 

The  above  subject  suggests  itself  through  a  ques- 
tion asked  by  a  correspondent  in  The  Gabden, 
January  7  (p.  20),  as  to  the  supply  of  flowers  to 
succeed  Chrysanthemums.  This  is  a  want  felt  by  a 
great  many  gardeners  now  that  the  demand  for 
flowers  at  all  seasons  has  so  greatly  increased. 

Chrysanthemums,  by  the  wealth  of  flowers  which 
they  yield,  their  infinite  variety  of  forms  and  hues, 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  obtained,  have  in 
a  measure  spoiled  our  taste  for  the  flowers  which 
follow.  A  good  supply  of  Chrysanthemums  can  be 
kept  up  until  the  end  of  December,  after  which  the 
blooms  will  be  small  and  poor  in  quality. 

The  secret  of  obtaining  a  good  supply  of  flowers 
at  mid-winter  is  the  thorough  preparation  of  the 
plants  during  the  preceding  summer.  Strong  growth 
must  be  encouraged  and  the  blooming  powers,  as  it 
were,  stored  up  for  future  use.  Although  there  are 
many  kinds  of  plants  which  may  be  grown  to  pro 
duce  bloom  during  the  winter,  I  shall  only  mention 
a  few,  which,  provided  the  plants  have  been  duly 
prepared,  can  be  relied  upon  to  yield  a  good  supply 
at  the  time  above  mentioned. 

Marguerites  are  worthy  of  particular  attention. 
Cuttings  of  them  should  be  struck  at  once  and 
grown  on  in  pots  until  they  can  be  planted  out  of 
doors  atthe  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  A 
place  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  where  they  may  be 
planted  4  feet  apart  should  be  chosen.  Do  not  stop 
the  shoots  after  planting,  but  keep  all  the  flower- 
buds  picked  off  closely  as  they  appear  until  the 
plants  are  lifted,  potted,  and  taken  under  cover. 
This  should  be  done  about  the  end  of  September, 
when  the  plants  will  in  some  cases  be  4  feet  through. 
After  lifting,  place  them  in  a  cool  house — an  early 
vinery  or  Peach  house  will  do.  During  December 
and  January  they  will  produce  quantities  of  flowers 
which  are  always  acceptable.  We  have  a  score  of 
such  plants  at  the  present  time,  from  which 
we  could  cut  many  flowers,  notwithstanding  the 
quantity  previously  gathered.  The  old  double 
white  Primula  stands  unrivalled  as  a  winter  flower. 
Although  excellent  single  and  double  varieties 
can  now  be  raised  from  seed,  all  must  yield 
the  palm  to  the  old  variety  for  quantity  of 
bloom  and  purity  of  colour.  Some  find  a  difficulty 
in  growing  it  satisfactorily.  With  us  the  treatment 
is  simple  and  produces  the  best  results.  Any  time 
during  February  I  take  the  necessary  number  of 
plants  reqaired  for  stock,  clear  them  of  flowers  and 
old  leaves,  and  fill  the  .space  between  the  surface  of 
the  soil  and  the  plant  with  Moss,  into  which  the 
offsets  root.  In  about  a  month  the  offsets  may  be 
severed  from  the  old  plants,  potted  into  single  pots, 
and  placed  under  hand-lights  in  a  warm  house  or 
in  a  propagating  frame.  They  are  sprinkled  occa- 
sionally to  prevent  flagging,  and  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  damping  if  the  cuttings  are  kept  fresh  and 
erect.  When  the  roots  touch  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
the  plants  are  then  removed  to  a  more  airy  posi- 
tion and  repotted. 

During  the  summer  season  a  cool  pit  or  frame  is 
a  suitable  place  in  which  to  grow  double  Primulas. 
We  finally  shift  them  into  il-inch  pots,  in  which 
size  they  make  fine  plants.  All  the  flower  heads 
.should  be  pinched  out  as  they  appear  until  the 
plants  are  housed  in  September.  When  repotting, 
ample  drainage  should  be  provided.  A  layer  of 
lime  rubble  placed  over  the  drainage  forms  a  good 
rooting  medium  and  i.s  a  safeguard  against  over- 
watering,  as  anything  approaching  stagnation  of 
the  foil  is  fatal  to  Primulas. 

Tea  Roses  can  be  had  at  all  times  during  the ' 


winter  from  well-prepared  plants.  Young  ones,  no 
doubt,  give  the  largest  blooms,  but  for  quantity  we 
obtain  the  best  results  from  large  bushes.  During 
summer  the  plants  should  occupy  a  position  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  The  roots  must  be  attended  to, 
repotting  or  surfacing  as  required,  and  encourag- 
ing a  good  growth  by  frequent  applications  of 
liquid  manure,  not  too  strong.  At  the  same  time 
keep  all  the  buds  picked  off.  It  is  a  great 
temptation  to  leave  these  buds  to  open.  This  is 
frequently  done  to  the  detriment  of  the  plants,  and 
consequent  loss  of  blooming  power  in  the  winter. 
In  October  the  plants  must  be  taken  under  cover, 
and  a  batch  placed  in  warmth  as  required.  The 
most  troublesome  enemy  to  Roses  under  glass  is 
mildew.  A  good  preventive  against  this  is  frequent 
syringing  with  a  weak  solution  of  Gishurst  or  weak 
soft  soap  and  water. 

The  Cyclamen  has  become  one  of  the  best  and 
most  reliable  of  winter  flowers.  It  is  surprising  the 
quantity  of  bloom  which  a  batch  of  good  plants 
will  produce.  I  do  not  favour  the  gigantenm  strain, 
but  prefer  those  with  compact  clusters  of  leaves  and 
numerous  flowers  which  rise  well  above  the  foliage 
and  remain  erect  without  artificial  support.  When 
a  strain  of  this  description  is  obtained,  a  few  plants 
of  the  best  habit  and  blooming  qualities  should  be 
.set  apart  for  producing  seed,  and  an  excellent  stock 
will  in  time  be  obtained.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe,  and  if  not  too  thick  the  seedlings 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  seed-pans  during 
winter.  About  February  pot  the  seedlings  off  into 
single  pots  and  treat  them  to  a  moist,  warm  atmo- 
sphere, being  careful  that  they  do  not  become 
drawn.  When  large  enough  to  be  repotted  into 
5-inch  pots,  remove  the  plants  to  a  pit  with  a  cool 
bottom,  shade  them  from  bright  sunshine  at  all 
times,  and  syringe  them  every  afternoon.  In  this 
position  they  will  grow  into  nice  plants  by  the  end 
of  September.  As  good  results  may  be  obtained 
the  second  year  by  shaking  out  and  repotting  the 
corms  if  these  are  not  subjected  to  the  drjing-off 
process. 

For  giving  flowers  of  bright  colour  double  zonal 
Pelargoniums  are  excellent.  They  require  a  light 
position  in  a  warm  house  to  bloom  satisfac- 
torily, and  if  this  is  at  command  a  good  supply  of 
bloom  is  readily  obtained.  The  plants  must  be 
grown  for  the  purpose  during  the  preceding  summer 
and  autumn,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  flower 
until  wanted.  They  are  best  not  stopped  after 
July,  but  allowed  free  growth,  merely  keeping  the 
blooms  picked  off.  Two  good  varieties  are  F.  V. 
Raspail  and  Guillen  Mangiili. 

Eufhoebia  .jacqdini jeploea,  if  planted  out  in  a 
stove,  will  well  repay  for  the  space  devoted  to  it. 
When  established  it  grows  freely  and  blooms  \  ro- 
fusely  during  the  winter  months.  Brown  scale  is  a 
most  troublesome  pest  to  this  plant;  therefore, 
before  planting  out  in  a  peimanent  position,  be  sure 
that  this  insect  is  not  upon  it,  as  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  clear  it  off  afterwards. 

I  will  conclude  my  select  list  of  winter  flowers 
with  the  Arum  Lily.  It  is  a  noble  flower,  and  one 
we  cannot  well  have  too  many  of.  Some  growers 
plant  out  the  crowns  during  summer;  others  grow 
them  all  the  season  in  pots,  (iood  plants  may  be 
grown  either  way  if  the  operation  of  planting  out 
or  repotting  is  (lone  early.  After  the  plants  have 
finished  flowering,  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve 
the  old  foliage;  also,  when  they  are  divided,  this 
should  be  tied  up  until  it  turns  yellow.  The  Arum 
delights  in  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  liquid 
manure  may  be  freely  used  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  stout  crowns,  which  will  not  require  much 
forcing  to  cause  the  flower-scapes  to  develop. 

JlbidHj).  A.  Baekeh. 


Amaraboya  splendida. — A  short  time  ago  I 
sent  a  note  to  The  Garden  giving  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  two  other  lovely  members  of  this  most 
beautiful  family  of  Melastomads,  recently  figured 
in  the  Belgian  periodical,  L'lUvstraliim.  llort'icoh, 
on  plates  4  and  9  respectively  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  fifth  series  of  the  work,  under  the  names  of  A. 
princeps  and  A.  amabilis.  I  mentioned  at  the  same 
time  a   third   variety,  A.  splendida,  a  portrait  of 
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which  is  now  given  on  plate  Si  of  the  same  volume 
of  the  work.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  beautiful  and 
apparently  easily-cultivated  shrub,  requiring  only 
the  temperature  of  a  cool  greenhouse.  This  third 
variety  comes  nearest  to  A.  amabilis,  of  the  two 
previously  described,  but  has  flowers  at  least  twice 
as  large,  with  a  diameter  of  about  G},  inches.  The 
handsome  flowers  seem  to  be  freely  produced  in 
bunches  of  from  three  to  four  at  the  extreme  tips  of 
the  branches,  and  are  of  a  deep  shade  of  carmine  at 
their  outer  edges,  shading  off  to  pale  rose  colour, 
and  becoming  nearly  pure  white  towards  the  centre 
of  the  flower.  The  prominent  style  is  also  of  a 
bright  deep  red,  surrounded  by  yellowish  stamens. 
The  foliage  of  the  plant  is  also  extremely  con- 
spicuous and  handsome,  of  a  bright  shade  of  light 
green  above  and  of  a  light  shade  of  red  underneath. 
This  fine  plant  when  distributed  by  Messrs.  Linden, 
of  Brussels,  should  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  all 
lovers    of    flowering   greenhouse  shrubs.  —  W.  E. 

GUMBLETON. 

The  Wreath  Lily  (Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides). 
— This  beautiful  evergreen  climber  is  far  too  seldom 
seen.  Puny  specimens  in  pots  are  frequently  met 
with,  but  these  give  a  very  poor  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  the  plant  when  planted  out  and  well  established 
in  a  suitable  situation.  A  mistaken  idea  prevails 
that  it  13  too  tender  for  an  ordinary  conservatory 
and  that  it  belongs  more  to  the  stove.  A  good  posi- 
tion for  it  is  planted  against  a  wired  wall  in  a  tem- 
perate house.  The  border  should  be  well  drained 
and  the  soil  sandy  loam;  very  little  attention  is 
needed  beyond  an  occasional  watering,  or  having  a 
few  of  the  strongest  shoots  tied ;  the  weaker  ones 
will  cling  to  these.  The  beautiful  glossy  foliage  as- 
sumes almost  every  shade  of  green.  The  plant  makes 
fresh  growth  annually  in  July  or  August,  and  the 
old  shoots  should  be  cut  away  or  taken  down  before 
the  new  ones  get  too  far  advanced.  As  it  grows 
rapidly,  the  trellis  is  soon  covered  again.  If  used 
freely  with  cut  flowers,  it  brightens  otherwise  formal 
or  heavy  arrangements.  The  roots  at  the  base  of 
the  stems  resemble  a  cluster  of  miniature  Dahlia 
tubers  with  the  tips  curving  downwards  after  the 
manner  of  Ranunculus  roots.  These  tubers  are 
quite  white  and  fleshy  at  first,  though  when  exposed 
to  the  air  they  soon  turn  brown  and  gradually 
lose  all  their  moisture.  From  under  these  spring 
black  fibrous  roots  which  fill  the  surrounding  soil. 
A  plant  in  the  north-east  corner  of  a  tall  span- 
roofed  conservatory  here  covers  a  space  of  14  feet 
by  5  feet.  The  partly  shaded  position  suits  it  well. 
It  is  now  showing  hundreds  of  its  tiny  flower-buds, 
which  will  presently  open  and  give  an  agreeable 
perfume.  They  are  greenish  white  and  something 
like  the  flowers  of  the  common  Asparagus.  Alto- 
gether this  is  a  most  desirable  plant,  and  as  interest- 
ing as  it  is  useful. — John  C.  Tallack,  Lirerniere 
Parlt,  Burij  St.  Ednuinds. 

Freesias  in  flower. — Within  the  last  few  years 
these  beautiful  bulbous  flowers  have  become  com- 
paratively popular,  and  it  is  probable  they  will  be  still 
more  extensively  grown  than  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  The  Freesias  have  been  largely  cultivated  in 
Guernsey  for  some  years,  but  the  English  market 
is  now  extensively  supplied  with  bulbs  imported 
direct  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  These  bulbs 
generally  reach  this  country  early  in  the  autumn, 
when  they  may  be  at  once  potted  (or  at  all  events 
those  that  are  required  for  the  earliest  batch),  as, 
in  order  to  maintain  a  succession,  it  will  be  better 
to  divide  them  into  two  or  three  portions  and  allow 
a  fortnight  or  thereabouts  to  elapse  between  potting 
the  different  batches.  A  good  open  soil,  consisting 
of  about  two-thirds  loam  to  one  of  well-decayed 
leaf  mould,  with  a  little  sand,  will  suit  them  per- 
fectly. If  six  or  seven  good  bulbs  are  potted  in  a 
5-inch  or  -IJ-inch  pot,  they  form,  when  in  bloom, 
neat  little  specimens.  A  greenhouse  temperature 
and  a  situation  well  exposed  to  the  light  will  suit 
them  thoroughly,  and  as  the  flower-stems  appear  a 
few  can  be  shifted  into  a  warmer  structure,  in  order 
to  have  them  in  bloom  earlier  than  the  bulk.  If 
care  is  exercised  a  succession  will  be  maintained 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  just  now  the  beauti- 
ful clear  white  fragrant  blossoms  attract  greater 
attention   than    Hyacinths,    Tulips,     Narcissi,    or 


other  well-known  subjects.  In  potting  the  bulbs  it 
is  as  well  to  keep  those  of  one  size  together,  as  by 
this  means  they  flower  in  a  more  regular  manner 
than  if  large  and  small  ones  are  put  into  one  pot. 
As  they  do  not  need  much  root  room,  good  sized 
masses  may  be  formed,  if  required,  by  filling  large 
pans  with  them.  The  bulbs  in  this  case  should  be 
about  an  inch  apart.  Freesias  can  be  readily 
raised  from  seed,  as  the  young  plants  quickly  make 
their  appearance,  and,  unlike  many  other  bulbous 
plants,  do  not  take  a  long  time  to  reach  a  flowering 
size.  I  had  a  quantity  of  seed  and  sowed  it  in 
early  spring  in  some  light  sandy  soil,  and  pro- 
tected it  by  a  frame.  The  young  plants 
soon  appeared  above  ground,  and  grew  away 
throughout  the  summer,  When  they  lost  their  i 
foliage  the  bulbs  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
same  quarters.  Care  was  taken  during  the  winter 
to  protect  them  from  frost,  and  in  spring,  before 
starting  into  growth,  a  slight  top-dressing  was 
given.  Many  of  the  plants  bloomed  beautifully 
in  little  more  than  a  year  from  the  seed. — T. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 
BouGAiNViLLEA  GLABRA. — This  is  the  most  free- 
flowering  of  the  Bougainvilleas.  It  will  do  well  in 
an  intermediate  temperature,  especially  when 
planted  out.  It  is  most  useful  when  grown  in 
pots,  as  then  the  plants  can  be  moved  to  a  cooler 
place  when  in  bloom.  There  are  different  ways  of 
treating  it.  When  the  plants  are  started  early,  say 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  month,  and  they  are 
pushed  on  in  a  warm  stove,  they  will  produce  two 
full  crops  of  flowers  before  autumn.  Examples 
that  have  been  at  rest  since  autumn,  and  have  the 
soil  quite  dry,  should  have  the  balls  well  soaked  by 
plunging  the  pots  for  several  hours  in  a  tub  of  tepid 
water.  If  the  specimens  have  much  weak  wood  in 
them  it  may  be  cut  out,  as  this  species  only  blooms 
from  the  young  growth,  and  it  is  only  the  strong 
shoots  that  flower  freely.  Plants  that  are  in 
large  pots  should  be  turned  out,  and  have  some 
of  the  old  soil  shaken  away,  replacing  it  with  new. 
Train  the  branches  round  the  trellises  that  are  in- 
tended to  support  them,  keeping  them  well  down 
over  the  lower  part.  The  plants  will  bear  a  night 
temperature  of  H0°  to  6.j°  at  the  time  of  starting. 
Sjringe  overhead  once  a  day,  and  from  the  time 
the  young  shoots  appear  until  the  flowers  are  three 
parts  grown,  the  former  should  be  kept  in  an  erect 
position ;  if  not,  they  will  break  back  in  place  of 
extending  and  setting  bloom.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
have  got  fairly  into  growth,  the  roots  will  require 
plenty  of  water,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
soil  does  not  get  too  dry,  otherwise  many  of  the 
shoots  will  receive  a  check  that  will  cause  them  to 
set  a  few  flowers  prematurely  in  place  of  producing 
a  full  crop.  No  shade  is  required  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  When  some  progress  has  been  made  give 
manure  water  freely  once  or  twice  a  week. 

BOUOAINVJLLEA  SPECIOSA  AND   E.  SPECTABILIS. 

— These  strong-growing  species  do  best  planted  out 
in  an  intermediate  house,  where  they  can  have 
plenty  of  head-room.  They  will  also  succeed  in  a 
higher  temperature,  provided  the  atmosphere  is  not 
kept  too  moist  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  so  as 
to  interfere  with  the  wood  getting  well  matured. 
Without  this  they  will  not  bloom.  These  kinds 
should  not  be  pruned  until  after  they  have  flowered, 
as,  unlike  B.  glabra,  they  bloom  from  last  year's 
shoots,  only  making  a  few  inches  of  growth  before 
the  flowers  appear.  See  that  the  soil  of  the  border 
is  thoroughly  soaked,  and  to  make  sure  of  this  it 
should  be  examined,  as,  after  being  kept  entirely 
without  water  at  the  roots,  as  these  kinds  require 
to  be  during  the  season  of  rest,  it  takes  more  water 
to  moisten  the  soil  than  is  often  supposed.  About 
2  inches  of  the  old  soil  should  be  removed  from  the 
surface  of  the  border,  replacing  it  with  new,  to 
which  a  liberal  addition  of  rotten  manure  has  been 
made. 

CleeodendeonBalfouri. — There  are  few  plants 
so  accommodating  as  this  Clerodendron,  as  it  will 
bear  starting  early  in  winter,  or  may  be  kept  at 
rest  if  not  required  until  later  on  ;  consequently 
with  a  suflicient  stock  a  succession  of  flowers  can 
be  had  for  several  months.     It  usually  takes  from 


eight  to  ten  weeks  to  get  the  plants  into  flower  from 
the  time  they  are  started  in  a  moderately  warm 
house.  With  more  heat  they  will  come  in  less  time, 
but  the  flowers  are  not  so  enduring  when  the  growth 
is  hurried.  Soak  the  soil  well  before  starting  the 
plants,  as  without  this  they  will  not  break  evenly. 
When  once  the  shoots  have  pushed  irregularly 
nothing  will  induce  the  eyes  that  have  remained 
dormant  to  move.  Young  plants  that  are  to  be 
grown  to  a  larger  size  may  be  repotted  into  larger 
pots  before  they  commence  to  make  growth.  Old 
specimens  that  are  already  in  pots  as  large  as  it  is 
advisable  to  give  them  should  not  be  repotted  until 
after  they  have  flowered,  when  they  ought  to  have 
their  branches  shortened  back  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  where  they  were  cut  in  to  last  year. 
After  they  have  again  started  they  should  be  turned 
out  and  have  half  the  old  soil  shaken  away  and  a 
portion  of  the  roots  reduced, replacing  them  in  similar 
sized  pots  in  good  turfy  loam  well  enriched  with 
rotten  manure. 

Shrubbt  Cleeodendbon.s.— Old  plants  of  C. 
fallax,  C.  Ksempferi,  and  C.  fragrans,  that  were  cut 
close  in  last  autumn  after  they  had  done  blooming, 
will  by  this  time  have  made  young  shoots  several 
inches  long.  They  should  now  be  turned  out  and 
have  half  the  old  material  shaken  away,  shortening 
any  long,  straggling  roots.  Put  them  in  pots  of  a 
similar  size  to  those  they  have  been  in.  Use  soil  of 
a  like  description  to  that  recommended  for  C. 
Balfouri. 

Ceoweas.  —  Although  these  are  greenhouse 
plants,  yet  to  have  them  in  bloom  at  the  time  when 
the  flowers  are  most  useful,  viz.,  from  September 
up  to  near  the  end  of  the  year,  it  is  necessary  to 
start  them  in  heat  about  this  time.  Shorten  back 
last  season's  shoots  to  within  about  fi  inches  of 
where  they  were  cut  in  last  winter.  The  plants 
will  bear  a  stove  heat,  but  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture will  answer  for  Ihem.  Stand  them  where  they 
will  get  plenty  of  light,  as  without  this  the  young 
growth  will  be  weak  and  deficient  in  substance. 
Syringe  overhead  once  a  day,  and  keep  the  soil  a 
little  drier  than  usual  until  the  growth  has  begun 
to  move  freely.  When  the  young  shoots  are  an  inch 
long  any  plants  that  require  larger  pots  should  be 
shitted.  Though  Croweas  root  freely  they  do  not 
attain  a  large  size  ;  consequently  they  do  not  need 
very  much  root  room.  Small  examples  will  flower 
well  in  6-inch  pots;  for  large  specimens  12-inch 
will  be  big  enough.  They  will  thrive  in  either  peat 
or  loam.  I  prefer  the  former  where  it  can  be  had 
of  good  quality.  Add  enough  sand  to  keep  the  soil 
open  and  porous,  as  the  plants  should  not  be  shaken 
out  at  any  time. 

Azaleas. — It  often  happens  that  Azaleas  after 
being  forced  early  are  allowed  to  remain  in  a  cool 
conservatory  or  other  house  where  there  is  not 
enough  warmth  to  help  the  young  growth  that  has 
already  begun  to  move.  The  result  of  keeping 
them  too  cold  at  this  time  is  that  the  shoots  come 
thin  and  puny,  neither  attaining  the  strength  that 
is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  produce  a  full  crop 
of  bloom,  nor  length  enough  to  admit  of  the  requisite 
amount  of  wood  being  cut  with  the  flowers.  As 
soon  as  the  bloom  is  over  the  plants  should  at  once 
be  placed  where  they  will  have  a  genial  growing 
temperature  of  something  like  55°  in  the  night, 
with  a  proportionate  rise  in  the  day.  Syringe  over- 
head freely  once  a  day.  Stimulants  should  be  given 
without  delay.  Previous  to  putting  the  plants  in 
heat  they  should  be  examined  to  see  if  tLey  are  free 
from  thrips.  If  these  are  discovered,  even  in  small 
numbers,  the  plants  should  be  dipped  in,  or  syringed 
with.  Tobacco-water,  or  fumigated  with  Tobacco. 
It  is  better  not  to  pot  any  that  require  more  room 
until  the  growth  has  made  some  progress,  as  the 
roots  of  Azaleas  do  not  begin  to  move  until  the 
shoots  have  attained  some  length.  More  plants 
should  now  be  put  in  warmth  to  keep  up  a  succes- 
sion of  flowers.  Where  a  portion  of  the  stock  is 
required  to  bloom  as  late  as  possible,  tte  plants 
should  be  kept  cool  without  allowing  them  to  be 
frozen,  and  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  more 
sunny  they  should  be  shaded. 

Epacrises. — As  the  plants  go  out  of  bloom  they 
should  be  immediately  cut  in.     If  this  work  is  de- 
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layed,  the  yonng  growth  that  starts  directly  the 
flowering  is  over  has  to  be  sacrificed,  and  in  this 
way  there  is  waste  of  strength.  All  last  year's 
shoots  should  be  shortened  back  to  within  from 
4  inches  to  6  inches  of  where  they  spring  from. 
Previous  to  catting  in  allow  the  soil  to  get  as  dry 
as  it  is  sate  to  do  so,  and  give  the  plants  compara- 
tively little  water  until  some  growth  has  been 
made. 

Ebicas. — Plants  that  flowered  during  the  autumn 
or  early  part  of  winter  should  be  cut  in  at  once.  It 
is  necessary  to  cut  back  the  shoots  of  these  soft- 
wooded,  free-growing  varieties  much  closer  than  in 
the  case  of  the  slower -growing  sorts,  and  there 
should  be  no  delay  in  carrying  out  the  operation. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  have  done  blooming  they  will 
begin  to  make  new  growth,  the  formation  of  which 
will  be  a  waste  of  strength  if  the  cutting-in  is,  as 
often  practised,  deferred  until  later  on.  The  autumn 
and  winter-flowering  Heaths  that  have  been  grown 
by  those  who  cultivate  them  for  sale  need  careful 
handling  to  get  them  to  do  well  after  they  have 
bloomed,  as  in  most  cases  the  plants  have  been 
over-stimulated  by  the  use  of  concentrated  manures, 
through  which  many  die  off.  As  soon  as  the  flowers 
fade  the  soil  should  be  kept  drier  previous  to  cut- 
ting in.  One-half  or  two-thirds  of  last  summer's 
growth  may  be  cut  away;  this  will  not  be  too 
much,  as  when  the  branches  of  these  erect-growing 
varieties  are  left  long  the  plants  soon  get  too  tall. 
Continue  to  keep  the  roots  a  little  drier  until  some 
growth  has  been  made,  when  water  may  be  given 
more  freely.  Later  on  the  plants  will  require  mov- 
ing into  larger  pots.  T.  B. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  ROSE. 

(hellebokus  nioer  ) 
How  many  gardens  are  tliere,  I  wonder,  that 
are  without  even  one  good  tuft  of  this  charming 
hardy  winter  flower?  Yet  when  one  reads 
fiaming  descriptions  of  wondrous  novelties  in 
nursery  catalogues,  it  would  be  difScult  to  say 
more  than  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  Christmas 
Rose. 

A  white  winter  Buttercup,  witli  large  pure  white, 
salver-shaped  blooius  on  stout  stems ;  stamens 
abundant,  and  tipped  with  yellow  or  gold ;  pistils 
ivory-white,  pink,  or  even  purple;  leaves  handsome, 
evergreen,  and  spreading — above  all,  flowering  freely 
at  midwinter  out  of  doors,  and  thriving  in  all  soils 
save  the  very  driest  and  poorest. 

Surely  such  an  advertisement  for  a  new  flower 
would  cause  a  great  demand  for  the  treasure. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  taste  and  enthusiasm 
(){  the  late  Miss  F.  H(jpe,  who  first  drew  atten- 
tion to  hardy  winter  flowers,  and  latterly  to  the 
exertions  of  nurserymen  who  have  searched  out 
and  collected  the  various  good  forms  of  this 
Hellebore,  many  of  us  would  still  be  in  ignorance 
of  the  beauty  of  thi.s  (lower.  One  especial  reason 
for  the  neglect  this  plant  fell  into  was  the  preva- 
lence of  inferior  varieties  in  old  gardens,  which 
year  by  year  productd  but  .stunted  and  inferior 
flowers,  and  caused  a  general  belief  that  the 
Christmas  Rose  wa.s  either  an  inferior  flower, 
or  that  it  was  so  difficult  to  grow,  it  was  not 
worth  wliile  bothering  about.  In  Yorkshire, 
at  any  rate,  tliis  has  Ijcen  the  case,  and  it  is 
only  in  gardens  where  the  Bath  or  Scotch  va- 
rieties have  been  obtained  through  friends  in 
past  years  that  I  liave  ever  .seen  a  specimen  of 
what  the  Christmas  Rose  should  bo. 

To  those  who  declare  they  cannot  grow 
Chri3tma.s  Rohuh  I  would  say,  Are  you  not 
growing  an  inferior  variety  that  never  can  pro- 
duce good  flowers;  In  most  cases  I  ani  con- 
vinced that  this  is  tlie  reason  of  their  want  of 
Bucuoss,  and    consequently  detail  my  own  ex- 1 


perienoe,  which  has  ended  in  success,  after 
attempting  vainly  to  make  "a  silk  purse  out  of 
a  sow's  ear." 

The  fortunate  possessors  of  a  good  collection 
of  Christmas  Roses  are  enjoying  a  feast  of  beauty 
this  winter  that  must  surely  encourage  others  to 
plant  yet  more  of  this  gem  that  braves  the 
winter  darkness  and  brightens  the  smokiest 
town  garden. 

It  is  remarked  on  all  sides  how  abundantly 
these  flowers  have  been  produced  this  winter, 
and  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
heat  of  the  past  summer  is  a  chief  cause.  When 
we  remember  how  abundantly  this  Hellebore 
grows  on  the  wooded  shores  of  the  Italian  lakes 
where  the  Grapes  hang  in  purple  clusters  on  the 
hillsides,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  dislike 
heat,  and  yet  in  our  far  colder  climate  it  is  often 
said  you  should  grow  the  Christmas  Rose  in 
shade.  I  suspect  this  i^  that  fatal  thing,  a  half 
truth — that  is  to  say,  it  is  quite  true  that  if  you 
plant  a  Christmas  Rose  in  a  hot,  dry  border, 
and  never  water  or  look  after  it  in  any  way,  it 
will  dwindle  and  die  to  a  certainty ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  planted  in  shade,  it  will  grow 
and  flower  more  or  less  freely.  Yet  if  you 
plant  it  in  a  sunny  and  sheltered  border,  and 
mulch  and  water  it  freely  in  summer,  that  plant 
will  soon  outgrow  and  out-flower  the  plant  in 
the  shade  treated  in  the  same  way. 

What  does  injure  the  Christmas  Rose  is 
drought,  and  if  the  leaves  perish  through  drought 
the  flowers  will  be  stunted  and  undersized,  and 
if  repeated  several  seasons,  the  plant  will  die  or 
linger  on  in  a  ttowerless  state.  Another  com- 
mon cause  of  injury  is  damage  by  slugs  eating 
the  young  leaves  in  spring,  or  the  rising  flower- 
buds  in  autumn.  This  at  any  rate  can  easily  be 
prevented  by  a  few  handtuls  of  sand,  horsehair 
clippings,  or  sawdust  round  the  collar  of  each 
plant  when  necessary ;  and  the  only  other  cause 
of  injury  I  have  noticed  is  damage  to  the  large 
leaves  by  winds.  So  low-growing  a  plant  can 
easily  be  sheltered,  even  in  the  windiest  situa- 
tions, but  a  naturally  sheltered  position  is  always 
the  best. 

No  plant  is  more  indifferent  to  soil,  for  it 
will  thrive  not  only  in  stifl'  clay  and  in  barren 
sand,  if  only  it  be  well  looked  after  as  to  water- 
ing, but  equally  well  in  limestone  soils  and 
peat ;  while  a  deep  sandy  loam  that  is  never 
sodden  with  wet  or  parched  with  drought  will 
produce  the  very  finest  growth  and  flowers. 
Next  to  injury  caused  by  drought,  that  caused 
by  transplanting  must  be  mentioned,  so  that 
impatient  gardeners  should  be  reminded  that 
they  cannot  expect  perfect  beauty  of  flower 
until  after  two  years  of  undisturbed  growth. 
Once  established,  let  well  alone,  and  year  by 
year  an  increasing  harvest  of  beauty  will  re- 
ward the  cultivator. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  oblivion  into  which 
the  Christmas  Riose  had  fallen  is  exemplified  by 
the  complaint  that  it  seldom  or  never  flowered 
in  time  for  Christmas  ;  while  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  largest,  and  perhajis  flnest,  variety  of  all, 
that  called  raaximua,  begins  to  flower  early  in 
November,  and  is  generally  past  its  best  by 
Christmas-tide.  This  variety  is  well  marked  by 
its  very  large  leaves  and  mottled  stems,  with 
pink-tinted  flower-buds  on  long,  sturdy  red- 
brown  stalks,  that  overtop  the  highest  leaves 
bef<jre  the  flowers  e.xpaud.  This  is  the  stur- 
diest and  most  vigorous  of  all.  By  Decem- 
ber the  variety  Mme.  Fourcade,  with  coarsely 
serrated  leaves  ;uid  white  flowers,  which  shelter 
themselves  under  the  broad  leafage,  will  be  in 
full  beauty,  and  also  the  variety  Riverstoni, 
with  more  slender  stems  and  deeper-coloured 
foliage,  which  makes  a  marked  contrast  by  its 


extra  long-stemmed  flowers,  whose  only  fault  is 
they  are  less  solid  and  lasting  than  those  of  the 
earlier  maximus. 

There  is  also  a  dwarf  variety  with  widely  open 
starry  petals,  pure  white  at  first  and  gradually 
turning  purple,  and  with  a  very  bright  purple 
stigma,  which  contrasts  very  prettily  with  the 
yellow  stamens.  This  also  flowers  before 
Christmas,  and  I  would  suggest  that  those  who 
have  this  form  should  take  care  of  it,  as  it  is 
not  common.  Next  in  order  of  flowering  comes 
the  Manchester  variety,  sometimes  called  an- 
gustifolius.  In  the  bud  and  early  state  this  is 
remarkably  pure  and  white  ;  the  stems  of  both 
leaves  and  flowers  are  pale  green,  but  the  petals 
are  rather  flimsy,  and  soon  lose  their  first  beauty, 
to  my  eye.  The  leaves  of  this  variety  cui'l  up 
somewhat  at  the  sides,  so  that  it  is  recognisable 
out  of  flower. 

A  similar,  but  greatly  superior  variety,  which 
flowers  very  eirly  in  the  year,  is  Juvernis  or 
St.  Brigid.  It  has  magnificent  pure  wliite  flowers, 
two  or  more  on  a  stem  when  well  grown,  with 
extra  bold  footstalks  and  green  stems  and  leaves, 
as  in  the  Manchester  variety,  but  without  the 
curled-up  look  at  the  edge  of  the  leaf.  In  my 
judgment,  this  variety  ranks  with  maximus  for 
excellence.  A  variety  called  both  H.  niger 
scoticus  and  also  the  Bath  variety  deserves 
especial  mention  as  being  the  most  profuse 
flowering  of  all.  Its  flowers  are  widely  ex- 
panded, solid,  and  well  shaped,  pure  white  in- 
side and  slightly  tinted  with  pink  outside  ; 
stems  shorter  than  in  the  preceding  variety,  and 
marbled  with  brown-red.  For  all  purposes  this 
is  most  useful,  lasting  so  long  and  throwing  up 
such  a  succession  of  pure  white  flowers.  It  is 
the  type  of  a  good  H.  niger,  and  is  doubtless 
common  in  many  jjarts  of  England  where  the 
good  old  Christmas  Rose  is  most  loved.  By  the 
middle  of  January  the  latest  varieties  of  H. 
niger  wUl  be  opening.  One  with  a  distinct  pink 
tinge  which  is  called  ruber,  and  is  tinted 
prettily  enough,  but  beyond  being  distinct  it 
has  not  the  merit  of  the  previous  varieties  ; 
and,  to  crown  the  whole,  there  comes  last  of  all 
a  very  handsome  and  vigorous  variety,  with 
large  serrated  leaves  and  fine  pure  white  flowers 
of  the  same  shape  and  style  as  those  of  H. 
maximus,  whose  stamens  are  of  deeper  yellow 
than  usual.  This  variety  goes  by  several  names, 
always  ending  with  major,  but  1  dare  not  take 
it  upon  myself  to  say  what  is  its  most  fitting 
title. 

Thus,  from  early  November  to  mid-February 
we  can  enjoy  a  constant  supply  of  these  beauti- 
ful white  or  tinted  "  Roses  "  with  no  protection 
save  that  of  a  hand-glass,  which  in  mild  or  shel- 
tered situations  is  unnecessary.  When  this  is 
fully  realised,  there  cin  be  little  doubt  that  each 
garden  will  have  its  plot  or  its  clump  of  Helle- 
borus  niger  of  one  variety  or  other. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  why  the  name  of 
Hellebore  came  to  be  applied  to  this  plant  when 
the  Hellebore  of  commerce  and  classical  fame  is 
Veratrum  viride  or  nigrum  i  A  query  was 
raised  the  other  day  as  to  the  name  Primrose 
by  one  who  did  not  realise  that  prima  rosa  was 
the  first  Rose  or  flower,  a  name  deserved  by 
this,  the  first  "Rose"  of  the  year. — Edward 

H.  WOODALL. 

The    enclosed    Helleborus  niger— type  is 

it  ?  —  has  never  been  thought  worthy  of  culti- 
vation. Indeed,  in  your  columns  it  was  de- 
signated only  fit  for  the  rubbish-heap  or  for  botani- 
cal collections.  I  send  you  foliage  and  blooms  from 
a  clump  3  feet  in  diameter,  growing  in  a  tub,  but 
out-of-doors  in  order  to  retard  the  bloom.  It  is 
perfumed  as  of  Hyacinths,  but  very  slightly.  It  is 
none  of  your  latter-day  importations,  but  has  been 
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in  the  south  of  Ireland  for  two  hundred  years  at 
least.  If  it  is  common  niger,  people  ought  not  to 
condemn  the  plant,  because  I  find  it  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  to  cut  from  late.  The  flower  has  a 
delicate  pink  tinge  or  blush-white,  seen  particularly 
when  it  is  held  to  the  light.  Notice  also  the  thick- 
ness of  the  petals,  and  that  the  stems  are  mottled  ; 
while  the  foliage-stem  is  apple-green,  and  the  leaves 
cutlikeasaw.— W.B.Hartland,  Temple  Hill,  Cork. 
*^*  The  flowers  and  foliage  are  those  of  H.  niger 
maj  or.  We  have  carefully  compared  them  with  those 
of  specimens  we  know  to  be  true  to  name. — Ed. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Planting  shrubs,  &c.— Since  the  fog  we  have  had 
suitable  weather  for  this  work.  In  most  places 
there  is  generally  some  to  be  done  annually,  and 
when  circumstances  do  not  favour  early  autumn 
planting  the  work  ought  to  be  done  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible in  the  new  year.  Many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  close  observation  of  the  results  of 
early  and  late  planting  on  soils  of  a  light  and 
medium  texture  have  caused  me  to  regard  early 
planting  as  of  the  utmost  importance.  What  I 
mean  by  early  is  from  the  end  of  October  to 
February.  Last  year  owing  to  the  drought  such 
work  was  impossible,  but,  fortunately,  the  open 
weather  since  has  helped  us  to  bring  up  arrears, 
and  we  shall  shortly  finish  for  the  season.  By  put- 
ting the  plants  in  early  and  mulching  the  surface 
root-action  begins  at  once,  and  the  plants  get  a 
firm  hold  of  the  soil  before  harsh  easterly  vrinds — 
always  prevalent  here — cause  a  check  in  growth 
that  takes  an  entire  season  to  recover.  The  plant- 
ing we  have  had  in  hand  has,  this  season,  been 
almost  of  what  I  call  a  repairing  and  improving 
description,  such  as  the  moving  of  large  ponticum 
varieties  of  Rhododendrons  from  the  lawn  clumps 
to  less  important  positions,  these  being  replaced  by 
smaller  plants  of  named  varieties,  light  colours  and 
latest  flowering  kinds  having  the  preference.  The 
first  are  desired  by  reason  of  there  being  a  super- 
abundance of  dark  colours,  and  late  -  blooming 
sorts  are  useful  for  lengthening  out  the  flowering 
season.  Ghent  Azaleas  are  much  in  favour,  and 
some  of  these  are  also  being  planted  in  separate 
clumps,  and  meanwhile  the  space  between  them 
will  be  furnished  with  Lilies,  Gladioli,  and  bien- 
nials, such  as  Foxgloves,  Canterbury  Bells,  Wall- 
flowers, and  Sweet  Williams.  Though  the  place  is 
made,  and  therefore  some  difliculty  experienced  in 
finding  suitable  positions  for  additions  to  the  pine- 
tum,  we  generally  manage  to  squeeze  in  a  few  every 
year,  and  the  sorts  added  to  the  collection  this 
year  though  not  new  are  rare  to  us;  they  are  Abies 
concolor,  an  improved  form  of  A.  lasiocarpa,  Abies 
polita,  several  varieties  of  variegated  Cypresses 
and  Thujas.  As  to  preparation  of  ground  for 
planting,  the  natural  soil  suits  them,  but  being  poor 
the  first  requisite  is  a  good  supply  of  well-decayed 
manure,  or,  lacking  that,  a  treble  quantity  of  de- 
cayed vegetable  soil,  which  we  have  in  plenty  in 
the  form  of  leaf  mould.  The  ground  is  then  broken 
up  as  deep  as  is  required  to  get  through  the  thin 
pan  of  sand  or  gravel  underneath.  Shrubs  of  all 
kinds  do  extremely  well  in  the  prepared  soil 
without  any  other  attention  whatever,  but  an  occa- 
sional surface-dressing  of  fresh  soil  is  advisable  in 
the  case  of  any  that  it  is  desired  to  grow  on  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  as  it  also  is  for  such  naturally 
slow-growing  kinds  as  Abies  Pattoni,  Thujopsis 
dolobrata  variegata,  and  all  the  Retinosporas. 

Planting  barb  banks. — At  page  27  allusion  is 
made  to  the  furnishing  of  a  bank  with  shrubs  of 
various  kinds,  which  piece  of  planting  has  proved 
so  great  a  success  that  another  piece  is  being  treated 
similarly.namely,  being  furnished  with  Cotoneasters, 
Periwinkles,  Japanese  Honeysuckle,  &c.,  amongst 
which  are  placed  spiral-growing  shrubs,  such  as 
Junipers  and  Retinosporas.  I  am  aware  that  the 
covering  of  banks  with  Ivy,  Laurel,  Berberis,  St. 
John's- wort,  &o.,  in  place  of  turf  has  long  been  prac- 
tised ;  but  why  not  go  a  step  further  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  beautiful  and  less  formal  way  of  treating 
such  banks  as  that  here  indicated?  By  far  the 
best  example,  of  which  for  want  of  a  better  name 
I   shall  call  the  one-plant  style  of  treating  such 


banks,  IS  to  be  seen  at  Devizes  Castle,  WOts.     Some  ,  course  other  foliage  has  to  be  used  with  the  flowers, 

extra  steep  inclines,  as  well  as  parts  of  the  ruins  of  and  nothing  looks  better  than  the  sUvery  sprays  of 

a  former  castle,  are  most  perfectly  clothed  with  Panicum  variegatum.     The  wall  is  planted  alter- 

t.otoneasters,  and  as  the  plants  are  never  clipped,  nately  with    climbing    Roses    and    the    Jasmine 

but  only  a  strong  branch  here  and  there  occasionally  which  are  not  allowed  to  become  mixed.   The  Roses 

cut  ott  with  a  knife,  they  beiry  freely.    But,  what  are  now,  of  course,  nearly  leafless,  so  that  the  Jas- 
IS  ot  stiU  greater  importance,  is  that  this  very  par-  |  mine  shows  up  to  the  best  advantage. 

anl^tS^re  SS  el^rthatThtb^ankta^li   .fnto^^^^^^'^'lT^^.^Tr^^^^l^^r^^"^  ^'^'J  *°- 

.,  any  plants  of  dwarf  carpeting  habit.    For  some  few 

Mi.XED  FLOWER  BORDERS.  — All  through  the  years  past  they  have  been  superseded  mainly  by 
drought  of  last  summer,  though  little  artificial  green  carpeting  plants  and  the  white  -  foliaged 
watering  was  done,  this  department  of  the  flower  Antennaria  tomentosa,  and  it  is  by  reason  of  the 
garden  was  a  great  success  both  in  appearance  and  partial  failure  of  this  last  that  I  purpose  to  give 
usefulness.  We  had  an  abundance  of  cut  flowers,  another  trial  to  the  Cerastiums.  The  Antennaria 
and,  as  generally  happens,  success  tends  to,  or  rather  has  now  for  several  seasons  died  off  most  mysterl- 
increases,  the  desire  for  still  greater  success ;  hence  ously,  and  having  failed  to  find  a  remedy  to  prevent 
at  the  present  time  we  are  busy  planting  double  this,  I  shall  give  up  growing  it.  Both  the  varieties 
quantities  of  various  kinds  of  bulbs  and  plants  as  of  Cera-stium  here  mentioned  are  equally  effective, 
were  planted  last  year.  Gladioli  in  mixture,  Hya-  but  require  a  little  more  clipping  to  keep  the  growth 
cinthus  candicans,  and  Lilium  auratum  are  the  '  dense.  To  some  extent  this  is  obviated  by  having 
bulbous  plants  most  m  favour,  and  Gladioli  are  dwarf  plants  to  start  with,  and  these  are  procurable 
planted  in  clumps  of  from  three  to  nine,  according  at  this  time  by  splitting  up  the  old  plants  and 
to  the  space  available.  Hyacinths  being  put  in  groups  j  planting  only  short  cuttings  which  are  inserted  in 
of  three,  and  Lilies  the  same.     The  soil  is  deep  and  i  Ught  soil,  half  leaf-mould  and  half  sandy  loam,  in 


The  Alpine  Forget-me-not  (Myosotis  mpicola).    Engraved  for  Thk  Garden. 


well  enriched  with  manure,  and  planting  would  pro- 
bably be  as  successful  without  the  sand  with  which 
it  is  customary  to  surround  the  bulbs.  I  do  it  from 
a  belief  that  in  it  roots  form  in  greater  profusion, 
and  in  wet  soOs  it  prevents  the  damping  or  rotting 


cold  frames.  If  kept  moist — never  wet— they  soon 
root,  and  when  they  start  to  grow,  clip  out  the 
points,  and  a  branching  habit  is  secured.  These 
Cerastiums  are  as  useful  for  the  winter  as  for  the 
summer,  and  were  they  not  of  a  colour  that  is  much 


ments. 
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of  roots  till  they  are  of  sufiicient  strength  to  resist   needed  for  the  beds  in  winter,  the  probability  is 

damp.     It  is  rather  early  to  plant  out  in  soils  of   they  would  have  no  place  in  our  summer  airange- 

that    description,   but  ours    being  naturally  well-  ' 

drained,  early  planting  is  desirable.   The  bulbs  then 

get  well  established  before  there  is  the  slightest 

chance  of  a  check  occurring  through  drought.    All 

our  spare  spring-flowering  annuals  and  biennials  are 

also  to  be  planted  in  these  borders,  and  as  soon  as 

the  planting  of  all  the  kinds  is  finished  any  spaces 

left  will  be  sown  with  Sweet  Peas  and  Mignonette, 

the  remainder  being  reserved  for  planticg  out  a  few 

summer  flowers,  such  as  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  tall 

Pelargoniums,    Heliotropes,    Zinnias,    Stocks,   and 

Asters. 

The  Winter  Jasmine  (Jasminum  nudiflorum). 
— This  mid-winter  flowering  plant  is  comparatively 
little  grown.  Here,  on  a  north  wall  some  10  feet 
high  and  30  feet  in  length,  there  are  hundreds  of 


ALPINE  FORGET-ME-NOT. 

(myosotis  rupicola.) 
A  LITTLE  gem  among  alpine  plants,  growing  in 
close,  dwarf  tufts  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  higli, 
smothered  with  flowers  of  the  loveliest  blue.  It 
is  best  grown  from  seed  sown  where  it  is  to 
remain,  care  being  taken  to  save  seed  from  the 
dwarfest  plants  in  order  to  preserve  its  true 
character. 


Broad-leaved  Saxifrages  (Megaseas).— I  do 
not  think  that  half  enough  use  is  made  of  these 
flowers  which  are  of  great  service  for  vase  and  table  most  useful  and  ornamental  plants.  There  is  much 
decoration.     The    flower-stems    being    leafless,  qf  ,  variety  both  pf  form  and  colour  amongst  them,  and 
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they  are,  as  a  whole,  not  at  all  particular  either  as 
to  soil  or  position.  We  have  the  rather  erect- 
habited,  deeply-tinted  foliage  of  crassifolia,  which 
is  also  the  earliest  to  bloom ;  then  the  semi-pros- 
trate orbicularis ;  the  deep-habited  pnrpurascens, 
with  its  nearly  liver-coloured  leaves;  and  the 
very  robust  wavy-leaved  cordifolia.  In  fact,  all 
the  forms  in  cultivation  are  in  their  way  dis- 
tinct, not  alone  in  foliage,  but  in  the  colour  of 
their  flowers.  I  think,  however,  the  greatest 
amount  of  variety  is  to  be  found  amongst  a  batch 
of  seedlings  raised  between  M.  purpurascens  and 
cordifolia.  I  have  every  degree  of  stature,  from  a 
few  inches  high  to  stately  plants  even  more  robust 
than  cordifolia  itself,  plain  leaves  and  leaves  deeply 
corrugated,  erect  leaves  and  quite  prostrate  ones, 
some  that  grow  into  compact  ball-like  masses  of 
foliage,  and  others  whose  foliage  is  spare  and  open  ; 
leaves  that  are  uniformly  pale  green,  and  others 
deep  olive ;  others,  again,  which  are  tinted  and 
bronzed  with  rose  and  crimson  of  all  shades.  These 
plants,  in  contrast  with  the  glaucous  masses  of  Car- 
nations, Pinks,  kc ,  grassy  Libertias,  and  similar 
winter  foliage,  are  most  ornamental.  Then  there  is 
the  flowering  season  besides,  which  in  the  range  of 
varieties  extends  over  a  long  period.  The  Mega- 
seas,  in  fact,  form  a  group  possessing  many  good 
and  no  bad  characters,  and  deserve  much  more 
extended  cultivation. — T.  Smith. 

The  Japanese  Hop. — It  is  likely  that  Humulus 
japonicus  will  prove  a  useful  plant  to  amateurs  and 
others  who  require  effect  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
note  on  this  at  p.  5-1  of  The  Garden,  Jan.  21,  aptly 
describes  the  climber,  as  when  the  foliage  is  un- 
touched by  small  marauders,  such  as  slugs,  it  is 
bold  and  handsome,  the  twining  nature  of  the  plant 
giving  it  elegance  and  grace.  I  saw  last  summer 
a  rustic  arbour  covered  with  it,  and  the  growth  was 
so  dense  that  nothing  could  be  seen  through  it, 
proof  indeed  against  a  sharp  shower  of  rain.  Ama- 
teurs who  have  only  a  small  plot  to  indulge  their 
taste  for  gardening  should  make  a  note  of  it,  as  it 
is  only  necessary  to  sow  the  seed  and  wait  for  the 
results.  In  large  places  it  might  be  made  use  of 
for  covering  unsightly  spots,  as  outbuildings,  sheds, 
&c.— E.  C. 

The  Cardinal  flower  (Lobelia  cardinalis). — I 
have  tried  several  ways  of  preserving  the  roots  of 
this  charming  plant  throughout  the  winter,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  divide  and  increase  them  in  the 
spring.  But  the  difficulty  always  has  been  to  pre- 
vent the  centre  of  the  stool  from  becoming  rotten, 
and  thus  causing  the  young  growths  clustering 
about  the  old  stock  to  decay.  I  tried  them  in  boxes, 
laying  the  roots  therein  and  simply  shaking  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  soil  and  placing  the  boxes  in  a 
cool  house.  Another  way  was  tried,  viz.,  placing 
the  roots  in  a  cold  frame,  using  dry  soil  only,  and 
withholding  water  during  the  winter.  In  both 
instances  the  result  was  the  same— loss  of  a  part  of 
each  clump.  I  have  found  the  following  plan  the 
most  successful,  viz.,  dividing  the  roots  into  single 
shoots  and  cutting  away  any  pieces  of  roots  show- 
ing signs  of  decay.  The  roots  were  laid  thickly  in 
boxes  in  soil  just  moist;  consequentlv  no  water  has 
been  required.  The  boxes  were  placed  in  a  cold 
frame  and  air  admitted  freely  on  all  favourable 
occasions.  At  the  present  time  new  leaves  are 
being  formed,  and  the  plants  will  be  shortly  trans- 
ferred to  other  boxes,  allowing  more  space  to  each 
plant,  and  returning  them  to  the  frames.  Towards 
the  end  of  March  the  roots  will  be  planted  singly  in 
a  prepared  bed  of  fairly  rich  soil  over  a  2-inch 
thickness  of  spent  Mushroom  bed  manure,  into 
which  the  roots  will  penetrate.  At  planting  time- 
early  in  May— the  plants  can  be  lifted  with  a  good 
ball  of  soil  attached  to  each.  Provision  will  be 
made  to  protect  the  )jlants  while  they  are  in  the 
prepared  bed  from  sharp  frost  by  means  of  old 
lights  or  straw  hurdles. — S. 

Clematiaee  dying  ofF.— The  way  in  which 
Clematises  sometimes  go  off  is  as  puzzling  as  it 
is  vexatious.  In  some  soils  thev  are  more  liable 
to  fail  in  this  way  than  in  others.  Frequently 
the  jilants  die  soon  after  they  have  started  into 
growth,  and  I  fancy  that  they  are  often  killed  by 
over-kindness.    Several  years  in  succession  I  planted 


the  sweet-scented  C.  flammula,  and  curiously  enough 
all  the  specimens  died  off.  They  were  planted  in 
good  soil,  and  were  well  watered  when  the  soil 
appeared  dry.  They  died  off  just  as  they  appeared 
to  be  starting  into  free  growth.  It  happened  that 
one  plant  was  quite  forgotten  and  never  had  any 
water  all  through  the  dry  summer.  I  was  much 
surprised  to  see  that  this  one  had  made  a  fair 
growth,  being  to  all  appearance  well  established. 
The  moral  I  draw  therefrom  is  that  Clematises 
should  get  but  little  water  till  they  are  well  esta- 
blished. They  naturally  grow  in  dry  situations: 
the  roots  are  fleshy,  and  probably  remain  inert  when 
frequently  drenched  with  moisture  in  spring  and 
early  summer.  There  is  then  nothing  to  nourish 
top  growth  when  hot  weather  sets  in.  A  lady  of 
my  acquaintance  has  for  some  years  been  trying  to 
establish  Clematises  of  various  kinds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clothing  some  rustic  work.  The  soil  was 
well  prepared,  but  the  result  is  a  miserable  failure. 
I  find,  however,  that  from  the  time  the  plants  began 
to  grow  they  were  copiously  watered,  and  I  attribute 
the  want  of  success  to  a  too  cold  and  wet  condition 
of  the  soil.  If  any  readers  of  The  Gardex  should 
have  had  failures  in  this  way,  I  would  counsel  them 
to  try  the  dry  system.  I  believe  that  in  a  general 
way  Clematises  would  be  better  without  water 
until  the  middle  of  the  summer,  when  they  have 
come  into  full  leaf  and  root-activity.— J.  C.  15. 


THE  FROST  PLANT  OF  RUSSIA. 
I  WOULD  like  to  inquire  about  this  wonderful 
flowering  plant,  which  is  said  to  exist  in  certain 
parts  of  Siberia.  About  ten  years  ago  various  ac- 
counts of  it  were  published,  and,  I  believe,  seeds  of 
it  were  obtained  by  people  in  Boston,  Mass.,  who 
had  snow  brought  from  the  White  Mountains  and 
the  coast  of  Labrador  in  which  to  cultivate  the 
curious  polar  exotic,  but  beyond  the  fact  that  signs 
of  success  were  encouraging  there,  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  it  since. 

The  plant  was  first  discovered,  I  think,  amid  the 
perpetual  snows  of  Northern  Siberia,  in  18G3,  by 
the  eminent  Russian  botanist.  Count  Swinoskoff, 
who  afterwards  cultivated  it  successfully  at  St. 
Petersburg.  It  is  said  to  come  forth  about  the 
first  day  of  the  year,  grow  to  the  height  of  .T  feet, 
and  flower  on  the  third  day,  continuing  in  bloom 
about  twenty-four  hours,  then  dissolving  itself.  It 
has  a  stalk  1  inch  in  diameter,  upon  which  are 
three  leaves  }}  inches  wide,  which  are  covered  with 
infinitesimal  frost  or  snow-cones.  The  flower  is 
shaped  like  a  star,  with  petals  3  inches  long  and  half 
an  inch  in  width  at  the  broadest  part,  forming  an 
exquisite  basket-work  of  frost.  The  seed  resembles 
a  pin's  head.  This  imperfect  description  I  gather 
from  an  account  received  by  J.  Stamffer,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1877.  If  among  ail  The  Garden  readers 
something  more  definite  is  known  concerning  this 
strange  plant  as  to  the  genus  or  character,  I  hope 
they  will  communicate  such  information  for  the 
benefit  of  plant-lovers  in  general. 

There  is  a  formation  often  seen  in  California, 
known  as  the  Snow  plant,  which  has  been  described 
as  a  convoluted  fountain  or  a  crystallifed  bushy 
shrub,  but  little  seems  to  be  known  as  to  its  precise 
character.  Mr.  Stamffer  advanced  the  theory  that 
such  formations  might  be  caused  by  bulbs  in  the 
soil,  the  congelation  of  vapour  being  deposited 
successively  upon  itself  or  the  stems  of  last  year 
yet  remaining,  and  thus  presenting  a  sheathing  of 
frost.  He  says  the  Cunila  Mariana,  known  as  the 
Maryland  Dittany,  is  often  found  in  December  with 
the  base  of  the  stem  surrounded  with  shell-work  of 
pearly  ice.  Dr.  Darlington,  in  his  "Flora  Cestirca," 
accounts  for  it  thus  : — 

In  the  beKiiinint;  of  winter,  after  a  v.nin,  very  curious 
ribands  of  ice  may  be  observed  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  stems,  produced,  T  presume,  liy  the  moisture  of 
the  earth  rising  in  the  dead  stems  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion, and  then  being  gradually  forced  out  horizontally 
through  a  slit  by  the  process  of  freezing. 

But  if  these  plants  are  taken  up,  a  vigorous  scaly 
root-bud  will  always  be  found  developing  at  the  base. 
Hence,  Mr.  Stamfl'er  concludes  that  the  frozen  soil 
being  covered  with  snow,  the  expanding  bud  gives  out 
caloric  or  warmth  to  generate  vapour  from  the  moist 


soil,  which,  arising  around  the  stem  of  the  plant, 
becomes  congealed  into  hoar-frost,  assuming  the 
diversified  and  beautiful  forms  like  shell-work, 
Tulips,  radiated  petals,  or  snow  crystals,  depending 
upon  the  atmospheric  conditions  existing  at  the 
time.  In  few  of  the  fact,  which,  I  think,  is  now 
generally  admitted,  that  vegetation  is  never  totally 
suspended  even  in  the  coldest  season,  and  that  the 
process  of  germination  generates  a  certain  degree 
of  heat,  this  explanation  of  this  phenomenal  plant- 
formation  does  not  seem  wholly  improbable.  Surely 
this  whole  subject  is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  and 
worthy  of  more  extended  and  careful  investigation. 
Kingsion,  X^.T.  H.  Hendricks. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.   GIRDLESTONE. 

MINIATURE  ROSES. 
MiKiATDRE  Roses  are  often  recommended  for 
the  front  cr  margins  of  beds,  but  they  are  com- 
paratively rarely  seen,  and  even  where  they  are 
met  with  they  are  not  always  treated  with  suffi- 
cient boldness  to  produce  the  best  eiTect.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  not  possible  unreservedly  to 
advocate  the  claims  of  miniature  Roses  owing 
tc  the  fact  that  most  of  them  bloomed  but  once 
a  year.  Spong  and  De  Meaux,  for  instance, 
charming  as  tliey  are,  are  not  seen  to  much  ad- 
vantage after  the  end  of  June,  and  the  even 
more  attractive  and  brilliant  Burgundy,  although 
a  mass  of  bright  carmine  flowers  for  a  brief 
space,  quickly  resumes  its  habit  of  sombre  green. 
Since  the  apjjearance,  however,  of  the  so-called 
Polyantba  hybrids,  which  originated  from  crosses 
between  Rosa  polyantha  and  some  Tea-scented 
varieties,  we  have  had  miniature  Roses  which 
bloom  literally  from  May  to  November,  as  so 
many  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  vainly  supposed  io 
do.  Of  course,  this  name  of  Polyantha  is, 
botanically  speaking,  a  great  blunder  ;  Rosa 
polyantha  is  simply  the  Rosa  multiflora  of  Thun- 
berg  re-named  by  Siebold  and  Zuccarini  sixty 
years  later,  a  confusing  proceeding,  which  was 
unfortunately  rejieated  by  other  botanists.  Other 
sj'nonyms  under  which  this  Rose  has  been  de- 
scribed are  R.  thyrsiflora,  R.  intermedia,  and 
R.  Wichurfe.  Horticulturally  speaking,  how- 
ever, apart  from  the  difficulty  of  abolishing  esta- 
blished names  and  the  consequent  desirability  of 
philosophically  accepting  the  inevitable,  the  name 
of  Polyantha  is  now  not  altogether  indefensible. 
The  species  ought  unquestionably  to  be  called 
multiflora,  and  multiflora  only,  but  to  the  gar- 
dening mind  this  name  from  long  association 
conveys  an  idea  of  something  rambling  in 
growth,  exceptionally  vigorous,  more  conspicuous 
as  regards  bulk  than  in  beauty  of  flower,  and, 
above  aU,  only  once-blooming — and  to  endea- 
vour to  attach  this  name  to  the  recent  race  of 
dwarf  perpetual  -  flowering  miniature  Roses, 
which  has  sprung  direct  from  the  species  through 
the  influence  of  the  Teas,  would  almost  cer- 
tainly produce  most  undesirable  confusion.  Con- 
sidering also  that  these  hybrids  have  almost  as 
many  characteristics  of  their  Tea-scented  parents 
as  of  that  after  which  they  have  been  called,  the 
new  race  might  well  be  allowed  a  new  name, 
and,  retaining  multiflora  for  the  species  and  its 
similarly  scandent  and  non- autumnal  varieties, 
the  dwarf  perpetual  forms  might  continue  to  be 
known  as  Polyantha  hybrids,  or,  better  still,  as 
Polyantha  Roses.  The  meaning  of  the  two 
names  is  identical,  and  these  dwarf  forms  are 
certainly  many-flowered  enougli,  and  though  it 
may  not  be  quite  logical  to  call  them  by  a  name 
ditlerent  to  that  of  the  climbing  members  of 
tlieir  family,  yet,  for  horticultural  purposes,  to 
class  together  Roses  so  widely  different  (from  a 
gardener's  point  of  view)  as  De  la  Griti'eraie  and 
Mignonette  would  lie  a  blunder  hardly  less  than 
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the  retention  for  the  solitary  species  R.  multi- 
flora  of  its  various  synonyms. 

Whatever  it  may  ultimately  be  decided  to 
call  them,  the  fact  remains  that  these  miniature 
Roses  may  be  made  exceedingly  eflective  in  the 
garden  when  planted  in  masses.  A  double  row 
of  a  variety  round  a  bed  or  irregular  groups  in 
the  front  of  larger  plantations  of  Rosea  are  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  entire  season,  being 
never  flowerless  from  May  to  November,  and 
most  of  the  time  being  sheeted  with  bloom. 
The  first  variety  came  in  1875  from  J.  B.  Guillot 
fils,  of  Lyons,  the  calebrated  firm  that  has 
sent  out  so  many  fine  Teas  and  their  ]irogeny, 
including  La  France,  under  the  name  of  Paquo- 
rette,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  little 
white  Easter  Daisy  so  popular  in  Paris,  and  it 
was  followed  six  years  later  by  Mignonette  from 
the  same  raiser.  These  two  varieties  are  not 
yet  surpassed  for  making  an  effective  display  in 
the  garden,  and  are  admirably  adapted  for 
association  together  from  their  close  resemblance 
in  habit,  stature,  hariliness,  and  their  constant 
production  of  immense  trusses  of  very  double 
flowers  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  differing 
only  in  colour,  the  first-named  being  pure  white 
and  the  latter  pink.  Cultivated  in  pots  too, 
either  as  dwarfs  or  as  miniature  standards  on 
short  stems,  they  are  charming,  and  first-class 
certificates  were  awarded  in  London  to  plants  (jf 
Mignonette  exhibited  in  this  wayfrom  Cheshunt. 

Another  very  distinct  variety  is  Perle  d'Or 
(Dubreuil,  1883),  with  lovely  little  orange-yel- 
low buds,  but  showing  far  more  of  the  Tea- 
scented  character  than  the  others  in  the  form  of 
the  flowers,  the  smaller,  less  compact  trusses, 
and  in  the  foliage.  One  or  two  more  in  the 
same  line  have  now  been  produced.  Although 
this  preponderance  of  the  Tea  influence  will  no 
doubt  bring  variety  of  colour,  it  will  be  a  pity 
if  the  valuable  characteristic  of  the  myriad- 
flowered  truss  be  lost  or  considerably  reduced, 
and  this  is  a  point  to  which  raisers  will  do  well  to 
give  carefulatteution  in  the  selection  of  seedlings. 

Other  varieties  are  Anne- Marie  de  Montravel 
(Veuve  Rambaux,  1880),  pure  white,  each 
flower  very  perfectly  formed  and  very  double, 
fragrant  and  good;  Cecile  Brunner  (Veuve 
Ducher,  1880),  rose,  with  a  yellow  tinge  in  the 
centre;  Jeanne  Drivon  (Schwartz,  1883),  a 
white  flower,  edged  rose,  individually  larger 
than  the  majority  ;  Miniature  (Alcgatiere,  1884), 
rosy  white,  the  smallest  of  all,  and  very  fra- 
grant;  Floribunda  (Dubreuil,  1885),  lilac,  in 
immense  trusses ;  Princesse  Wilhelmine  des 
Pays-Bas  (Soupert  et  Netting,  1S8.5),  pure  white, 
but  sometimes  disfigured  by  a  green  centre,  and 
with  too  much  name  to  become  generally  popu- 
lar. The  same  raisers  in  1886  sent  out  Kathe 
Sohultheis,  yellowish  white,  with  a  salmon 
centre,  but  flowers  larger  and  fewer  in  the  truss, 
more  after  the  Tea-scented  type  again  ;  and  for 
1887,  in  addition  to  Georges  Pernet  (Pernet  fils- 
Ducher),  rose,  with  a  yellow-tinted  base,  a 
variety  again  comes,  after  a  second  interval  of 
six  years,  from  J.  B.  Guillot  fils,  under  the  name 
of  Gloire  des  Polyantha,  a  seedling  from  Migno- 
nette, on  which  it  is  said  to  be  a  great  improve- 
ment. The  little  flowers  are  produced  in  trusses 
of  sixty  to  eighty,  and  of  a  bright  rose  colour 
with  a  white  base,  the  petals  sometimes  having 
a  central  stripe  of  red.  According  to  the 
reports  of  rosarians  who  have  seen  the  novelty 
in  bloom  at  Lyons,  it  promises  to  be  not  only 
one  of  the  glories  of  the  Polyantha  Roses, but  also 
of  the  Rose  garden. 


Will 


'D.  T.  F."  kindly  give  a  list  of  the  Eoses 
that  smell  "  like  semi-putrid  water  or  had  meat,"  to 
which  he  refers  in  his  article  on  seedling  Koses  in 
The  Garden,  Jan.  28  (p.  70)  ?-T.  W.  G. 


NUT-BROWN  BRIERS  FOR  BUDDING. 
Believing  with  all  my  heart  with  Dean  Hole 
that  the  Brier  is  the  stock  for  the  Rose,  I  would 
counsel  all  who  have  not  yet  collected  a  suffi- 
cient stock  to  finish  their  Brier  hunting,  grubbing, 
and  replanting  as  soon  as  possible.  Not  a  tew 
would  say  that  all  this  is  already  advice  two  months 
or  more  too  late.  Agreed ;  still,  better  late  than 
never,  and  Briers  may  yet  be  grabbed  up  and  re- 
planted with  a  fair  chance  of  success.  A  good  deal 
now,  as  at  all  seasons,  depends  upon  the  selection 
of  subjects  and  their  present  and  subsequent  treat- 
ment. 

Very  much  has  already  been  written  about  all  this, 
but  Briers  are  not  likely  to  lose  their  interest,  unless 
iu  the  one  estate  of  seedlings  tor  Teas,  nor  to  have 
their  powers  or  resources  exhausted  until  our  era 
becomes  whitened  with  the  hoary  age  and  whitened 
Roses  of  well-nigh  three  thousand  years.  Hence  we 
will  go  on  in  the  spirit,  it  not  the  actual  words  of 
our  Rose  Dean,  that  Briers,  even  tall  Briers,  are  not 
doomed,  and  that  nine-tenths  of  the  most  perfect 
Roses  grown  in  Britain  are  grown  on  the  Brier  roots 
of  our  hedgerows.  As  the  Brier  has  taken  on  the 
major  portion  of  the  Teas  since  these  words  were 
tirst  written,  we  might  almost  extend  the  reign  of 
the  Briers  to  nine-tenths  and  three-quarters. 

But  there  are  Briers  and  Briers,  and  marvellous 
differences  among  those  of  the  common  Dog  Rose. 
Some  of  these  differences  are  very  obvious,  such, 
for  example,  as  those  of  age,  size,  height,  colour, 
and  all  these  should  be  noted  more  or  less  carefully 
if  jou  would  possess  the  very  best  Briers  as  stocks 
for  your  Roses.  These,  however,  are  all  surface  or 
above-ground  qualifications.  Others  more  vital  than 
either  are  not  seldom  overlooked,  such,  for  example, 
as  whether  the  Briers  are  rootful  or  rootless,  and 
whether  the  latter  are  alive  or  dead,  healthful 
or  diseased.  Only  a  few  days  ago  1  came  across  a 
man  trimming  Briers  and  cutting  them  back  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  base  of  the  stems.  Root- 
stocks  there  were  none ;  the  majority  of  them 
seemed  as  if  they  had  been  slit  off  from  old  stools, 
and  to  have  left  all  their  roots— if  they  ever  had  any 
in  their  primitive  root-runs — in  some  far-away  hedge 
bank  or  ditch-side.  The  most  marvellous  part  of 
the  matter  remains  to  be  told.  This  practical  Brier 
hunter  and  manipulator  assured  me  that  it  was  of 
no  manner  of  consequence  whether  the  Briers  had 
any  roots  or  not ;  they  did  all  equally  well  whether 
planted  witli  or  without  roots.  As  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  test  the  measure  of  this  rough- 
and-ready  Brier-trimmer's  plan  by  practical  re- 
sults, persuasion  or  remonstrance  seemed  utterly 
hopeless.  After  witnessing  the  savage  and  reckless 
cruelty  of  these  trimmings,  one  can  hardly  marvel 
at  the  very  high  percentage  of  sick  and  dying  Briers 
so  often  seen  in  budding  grounds. 

Depend  upon  it,  the  more  roots,  real  or  rudi- 
mentary, the  better;  also  the  less  they  are  trczen 
or  air-dried,  the  greater  likelihood  of  the  Briers 
breaking  strong  and  making  clean  and  vigorous 
growth.  Returning  to  the  surface,  or  above-ground 
features  of  Briers,  the  first  points  of  vital  im- 
portance are  their  age  and  size.  The  younger  the 
better,  if  the  stems  are  sufiiciently  strong  and 
well  matured.  Possessing  these  two  qualities, 
annuals  are  preferable  to  two-year-old  Briers ;  two 
better  than  three,  and  so  on.  Youthful  vigour, 
sufficiently  consolidated,  goes  for  a  great  deal  in 
the  selection  of  Briers.  The  vigour  makes  them 
straight  as  well  as  healthy,  and  though  a  crooked 
Brier  might  take  on  a  Rose-bud  as  readily  as  a 
straight  one,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  mount  our 
sweet  Roses  on  deformed  or  decrepit  stocks  unless, 
indeed,  the  intention  was  to  sweep  them  out  of  our 
gardens  altogether. 

The  height  ct  the  stock  is  quite  immaterial, 
unless  on  iesthetic  or  artistic  grounds,  or  a  mere 
affair  of  convenience,  and  the  tendency  of  late  years 
is  to  get  our  standards  back  closer  to  the  ground. 
There  is  still,  however,  admirable  nooks,  corners, 
and  niches  in  most  gardens  for  tall  standard 
weeping  or  bush  Roses.  True,  the  latter  are  mostly 
formed  by  being  grown  up  from  dwarfs.  But 
unique  and  very  telling  bush  Hoses  may  also  be 
formed  by  growing  downwards  as  well  as  upwards. 


Bush  Roses  thus  formed  from  the  vantage  crowns  of 
Briers  t  feet  or  more  high  are  equally  dis- 
tinct from  the  ordinary  bushes  grown  from  the 
ground  in  the  usual  way,  or  common  weeping  or 
standard  Roses.  The  majority  of  Briers  for  budding 
range  from  IS  inches  to  3  feet,  but  for  special 
purposes  this  maximum  may  be  doubled. 

Unless  in  the  greater  difficulty  in  ensuring  sta- 
bility and  rigidity  of  top,  stem,  and  root,  and  in 
working  and  training  tall  Briers,  they  may  be 
grown  as  successfully  as  shorter  ones.  But  a  mean 
of  about  2i  feet  or  3  feet  is  the  convenient  height, 
as  it  brings  up  the  Roses  within  easy  reach  of 
our  sight,  smell,  and  touch — in  a  word,  placing 
them  in  the  plane  of  our  most  perfect  pleasure. 

The  colour  of  our  Briers  is  noted  last  here, 
though  in  hunting  for  them  it  will  probably  be 
placed  first  by  the  practically  wise  in  such  matters. 
And  this  brings  us  back  to  our  starting  point — 
nut-brown  Briers.  So  superior  are  these  to  all 
others,  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  write  that 
none  others  are  worth  having.  Briers  with  green 
or  jaundiced-looking  yellowish  stems  are  to  be 
wholly  avoided,  and  the  browner  the  bark  of  the 
stems,  the  higher  the  ratio  of  successful  breaks 
and  takes.  As  to  the  causes  of  the  great  diversity 
of  colour  among  Briers  of  the  same  species,  and 
the  potency  of  brown  in  promoting  success,  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  the  opinions  of  other 
rosarians.  But  the  superiority  of  nut-brown 
Briers  may  be  accepted  without  further  discussion. 

D.  T.  F. 


Roses  from  cuttings. — I  see  in  The  Garden, 
January  21  (page  50),  that  Mr.  Douglas  is  much 
troubled  with  suckers  from  his  Roses,  and  as  a 
remedy  recommends  growing  them  from  cuttings 
instead  of  using  stocks  of  Manetti  or  Brier.  The 
great  secret  of  the  Manetti  is  its  mode  of  prepara- 
tion before  being  planted.  The  plan  that  I  adopt 
is  to  make  the  cuttings  about  8  inches  or  9  inches 
long,  removing  every  bud  except  two  or  three  at  the 
top,  and  by  not  using  the  part  too  near  the  base 
where  there  are  sure  to  be  some  buds  not  very  dis- 
tinctly shown.  I  have  grown  some  thousands  and 
never  found  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent,  throw 
up  a  sucker,  and  those  that  have  done  so  have 
arisen  from  a  bud  being  accidentally  missed  at  the 
time  the  cuttings  were  made.  To  save  any  further 
trouble  I  throw  such  plants  away  when  they  are 
lifted  in  the  autumn.  I  struck  several  hundreds  of 
cuttings  in  the  above  way  nine  years  ago,  and  the 
following  year  budded  them.  About  90  per  cent, 
of  them  grew  and  did  well,  and  when  I  saw  them 
during  the  first  week  in  July  they  were  in  full 
bloom,  many  of  the  bushes  being  3  feet  through 
and  covered  with  Roses  on  every  shoot.  The  col- 
lection numbered  about  thirty  sorts.  From  the 
time  they  were  put  in  they  have  not  thrown  up  a 
single  sucker. — W. 

China  Boses  for  autumnal  blooming.— 
"  R.  D."  does  well  to  call  attention  to  the  unique 
merit  of  these  for  this  purpose  in  The  Garden  on 
page  2S.  Of  all  Chinas,  too,  there  is  none  to  equal 
the  common  blush  or  pink  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
at  once  hardier,  more  free-flowering  and  more  useful 
than  any  of  the  others.  The  old  crimson  is  the  next 
most  useful,  but  is  less  durable  in  bud,  and  some- 
what lacking  in  substance  and  form.  The  other 
varieties  named  by  "R.  D."  are  also  good,  but  they 
do  not  yield  the  quantity  throughout  the  summer, 
and  especially  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  as  the  two 
more  common  varieties,  the  pink  and  crimson  China 
Roses.  We  cut  the  latter  plentifully  up  to  Christmas 
last  year,  and  by  a  little  preparation  and  manipula- 
tion the  buds  were  considerably  improved  and 
smartened  up.  Bunches  of  them  were  cut  almost 
as  soon  as  the  buds  showed  colour  and  placed  in 
water  near  the  light  in  an  intermediate  house  at  a 
temperature  of  about  50°.  Under  such  conditions 
they  expand  of  a  more  delicate  colour  than  in  the 
open,  and  the  flowers  are  altogether  fresher  and 
cleaner.  The  outer  petals  are  also  removed  in  cases 
where  they  are  soiled  or  battered.  These  China 
Roses  thrive  well  in  groups  on  beds  or  lawns,  or  in 
shrubberies  or  hedges,  or  on  walls  of  any  aspect, 
these  of  an  east  or  north  aspect  jielcirgthe  rich- 
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est  returns  in  winter.  We  used  to  protect  our  beds 
or  groups  of  these  Roses ;  but  for  late  cuttings  they 
are  most  satisfactory  if  left  to  their  fate  through- 
out the  southern,  western,  and  eastern  counties  of 
England.  The  frost  occasionally  hits  them  rather 
hard;  but  by  cutting  out  the  injured  portions  pretty 
close  back  to  the  root-stocks,  strong  branches  will 
break  forth  from  those  that  will  bloom  freely 
throughout  the  late  autumn  and  winter,  and  these 
are  the  seasons  when  Cliina  Roses  are  the  most 
useful.  In  the  full  season  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
and  other  choice  Roses,  the  Chinas  are  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  noted ;  but  when  the  former  become  scarce, 
then  are  the  Chinas  welcome.— Hoetus. 


In  many 
American 


AMERICAN  NOTES. 

Carnation  E.  G.  Hill  is  a  splendid  variety. 
Flowers  scarlet,  very  large,  while  the  calyx  does  not 
burst. 

Host  of  the  recently  built  greenhouses  are 
heated  by  steam.  While  many  of  the  florists  would 
not  throw  out  a  hot-water  apparatus  to  make  room 
for  steam,  they  prefer  to  use  steam  in  their  new 
houses. 

English  Ivy  seems  to  do  pretty  well  about 
Philadelphia.  I  saw  it  covering  walls  some  15  feet 
or  IG  feet  high.  Protection  from  bright  sunshine  in 
summer  or  winter,  also  from  winds  in  winter,  is 
what  it  most  needs. 

Lilium  Harris!. — Along  the  front  in  a  bed  in- 
side a  large  greenhouse  I  noticed  a  dense  row  of 
green  leaves.  "  What  have  you  there,  Mr.  Craig  ? " 
•'  That  is  Liliam  Harrisi  from  scales.  I  just  sowed 
a  row  of  them  there,  and  now  they  have  made  nice 
little  bulbs.  In  the  spring  I  will  lift  them  and 
send  them  to  Bermuda  to  be  grown  into  flowering 
bulbs." 

Church,  decorations. — Churches  of  all  deno- 
minations did  a  good  deal  of  decorating  at  Christ- 
mas, and  among  those  of  the  Episcopal  faith  there 
was  a  spirit  of  generous  rivalry  that  made  the 
hearts  of  the  flower  men  gay.  Flowers  were  used 
as  well  as  green  material.  Holly  was  never  more 
plentiful,  and  some  small  dealers  held  it  at  ruinous 
prices.  For  instance,  wreaths  were  sold  for  Is. !  A 
year  ago  they  brought  two  and  three  times  that  sum. 

The  New  York  Flower  mission  intends  ex- 
tending its  work  by  placing  plants,  window  boxes, 
and  growing  baskets  in  the  homes  of  the  poor. 
The  Five  Points  and  Bottle  Alley,  which  are  the 
most  notorious  haunts  of  vice,  will  get  their  share. 
It  has  been  proved  that  plant  cultivation  works 
more  reform  than  tracts  ;  hopeless  drunkards  hav- 
i-ig  been  interested  in  this  way  and  turned  over  to 
right  living. 

Coloured  flowers  in  funeral   work. — The 

use  of  coloured  flowers  in  funeral  work  has  now  be- 
come almost  a  rule  instead  of  an  exception,  as  was 
formerly  the  case.  Bunches  and  wreaths  of  General 
Jacqueminot  and  American  Beauty  Roses  have  been 
frequently  ordered  for  funerals,  and  on  a  recent 
occasion  of  this  kind  in  Chicago,  fully  two-thirds  of 
the  flowers  were  coloured.  At  a  recent  funeral  in 
Philadelphia  there  were  large  plateaux  of  American 
Beauty  and  La  France  Roses,  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
and  Violets. 

mistletoe,  as  a  rule,  was  in  miserable  condition, 
arriving  in  almost  every  instance  all  broken  up  and 
unsaleable.  At  the  present  rate  it  will  not  take 
long  to  break  up  the  Mistletoe  trade  here  com- 
pletely. The  purchase  of  an  original  case  of  Mistle- 
toe is  nothing  but  a  lottery,  with  the  chances  ten 
to  one  against  the  buyer.  If  our  cousins  across  the 
water  wish  to  retain  a  market  for  their  Christmas 
Mistletoe  in  this  section,  they  must  improve  upon 
their  packing. 

Chrysanthemums  from  seed.— Mr.  William 
Houston,  gardener  at  the  Central  Prison,  Ont., 
raised  somu  ;!00  fine  plants  of  Chrysanthemums 
from  seed,  and  when  in  bloom,  during  Noveinber, 
they  made  a  superb  show.  While  some  of  the 
blooms  were  not  equal  to  those  of  existing  kinds, 
the  majority,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  saw  them, 
were  considerably  superior  to  any  of  the  named 
kinds  grown  at  the  same  place.  The  seed  was 
sown  in  boxes  in  March  last,  the  seedlings  potted 


off  singly  about  April  15,  and  placed  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  the 
second  week  in  May.  The  plants  were  very  liberally 
fed. 

Roses. — Papa  Gontier  is  doing  well 
cases  it  has  supplanted  Bon  Silene. 
Beauty  is  extensively  grown  in  Europe ;  they 
may  rant  and  rave  about  its  proper  name  and 
origin,  but  we  will  not.  Itself  and  name  are 
here  to  stay.  Madame  Cusin  was  not  very  popular 
last  year,  but  it  is  in  demand  this  season.  Madame 
Gabriel  Luizet  is  a  great  favourite  and  much 
grown,  but  in  the  meantime  as  dormant  as  a  Jac- 
queminot. The  Puritan  Rose  has  its  friends  and 
foes,  but  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
it  will  come  better  after  the  new  year.  At  this 
season  we  often  find  it  badly  affected  with  mildew 
and  spot,  and  its  blossoms  opening  imperfectly. 
The  fragrance  is  delicious.  We  do  not  yet  know 
how  best  to  treat  it ;  possibly  we  will  have  to  grow 
it  in  a  house  by  itself. 

Berberis  Thunbergi  is  a  first-rate  Japanese 
shrub.  It  is  very  hardy,  the  earliest  of  all  to  start 
into  growth  and  bloom  in  spring,  and  it  keeps  its 
foliage  in  autumn  later  than  other  deciduous 
varieties.  Its  habit  is  compact  and  bushy,  height 
under  4  feet,  foliage  small,  but  bright  and  very 
abundant,  and  assuming  a  beautiful  autumn  tint. 
Its  most  striking  beauty  is  its  bright  scarlet  fruit, 
which  is  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance  in 
autumn,  and  hangs  on  to  the  bushes  all  winter,  only 
very  severe  frost  shrivelling  it  a  little.  Would  not 
this  Thunberg's  Barberry,  when  laden  with  scarlet 
berries,  be  a  capital  plant  for  use  in  Christmas 
decorations  ?  Instead  of  cutting  it,  we  could  grow 
the  plants  in  pots  and  use  them  in  that  way.  It  is 
easily  propagated,  and  the  smallest  plants  fruit 
abundantly. — American  Florist. 


fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  for  a  considerable 
time,  germinating  best  in  a  moist,  shady  place. 
Or  take  our  native  Primrose  :  this  is  usually  most 
prolific  where  growing  on  banks  partly  covered  by 
deciduous  bushes ;  the  plants  come  into  flower 
early  in  the  spring,  while  the  sun  can  penetrate  the 
leafless  branches,  and  by  the  time  the  flowers  are 
fertilised  they  are  completely  shaded  with  green 
leafage.  Under  these  conditions  the  seeds  are 
matured,  and  spring  into  growth  as  soon  as  the  sun 
can  again  penetrate  the  leafless  branches  in  autumn. 
Again,  many  annuals  ripen  their  seeds  in  the  sum- 
mer in  exposed  positions,  and  after  they  have  faUen 
they  remain  on  the  dry  ground,  fully  exposed  to  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun  until  the  elements  change. 
Although  they  may  have  lain  for  weeks  they  spring 
into  new  life  with  marvellous  rapidity  as  soon  as  a 
little  showery  weather  comes.  Most  gardeners  can 
vouch  for  this,  especially  where  a  few  of  our  native 
annuals  have  been  allowed  undisputed  possession 
of  the  soil.  A. 


TARDY  GERMINATION  OF  SEEDS. 
It  is  a  source  of  great  inconvenience,  and  often 
loss,  when  seeds  germinate  irregularly,  as  related  by 
"J.  C.  B."  in  The  Gaeden,  January  14  (p.  27).  I 
believe  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  is  gene- 
rally due  to  the  condition  of  the  seeds  rather  than 
the  time  of  sowing  or  the  after-treatment.  Seeds 
that  usually  germinate  very  regularly  will  be  trouble- 
some if  not  properly  ripened  off.  There  are  some 
seeds  which  require  great  care  in  ripening  them  so 
as  to  ensure  their  germinating  evenly.  While  over- 
drying  is  usuaUy  the  reason  of  irregular  germina- 
tion, the  cause  may  sometimes  be  traced  to  the 
seeds  not  being  sufficiently  matured  when  sown. 
In  support  of  this,  I  may  mention  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  sowing  a  batch  of  Mignonette  for  pots,  I 
ran  short  of  seed,  and  had  to  use  some  which  had 
not  long  been  collected.  The  result  was  that  a  few 
seeds  germinated  about  the  same  time  as  the  seed 
which  had  been  properly  harvested,  and  the  re- 
mainder came  straggling  through  at  intervals  of  a 
fortnight.  Seed  from  the  same  crop  germinated 
well  after  it  had  been  thoroughly  ripened.  I  have 
also  seen  other  instances  where  newly-collected 
seeds  have  not  germinated  satisfactorily. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  seeds  which  are  better 
for  being  exposed  to  the  sun  for  some  time  after 
they  appear  to  be  ripe.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  some  that  require  very  little  drying,  and  which 
are  liable  to  perish  if  exposed  too  long  after  they 
are  ripe,  or  if  they  do  not  actually  perish  they  get 
hardened  and  dry,  and  consequently  germination  is 
much  retarded.  Primula  seed,  for  instance,  requires 
some  care.  The  seed-pods  should  be  gathered  from 
day  to  day  as  they  ripen.  If  the  seed  has  changed 
colour  when  gathered  it  will  require  very  little  more 
drying,  and  should  be  cleaned  and  stored  away 
without  delay,  keeping  it  in  a  tin  box  in  a  cool,  dry 
place  until  required  for  sowing.  Auricula,  Cycla- 
men, and  the  seeds  of  most  plants  that  delight  in 
cool,  moist  places  require  very  little  drying.  If  the 
conditions  under  which  plants  grow  and  reproduce 
themselves  naturally  were  fully  considered,  it  would 
be  an  instructive  lesson  to  those  who  seek  to  imi- 
tate Nature.  Take  the  wild  Clematis :  here  is  a 
plant  the  seed  of  which  appears  to  be  perfectly  ripe 
early  in  the  autumn,  but  it  remains  on  the  plants. 
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THE  SCARLET  MALLOW. 

(hibiscus  rosa-sinensis  fdlgens.*) 
plant  belongs  to  a  very  extensive  genus, 
many  of  the  species  and  varieties  being  remark- 
able for  their  gorgeous  beauty,  but  their  fiowera 
are  somewhat  short-lived.  The  family  comprises 
plants  both  of  annual  and  perennial  duration, 
and  are  fit  subjects  for  the  decoration  of  the  open- 
air  garden,  the  greenhouse,  or  the  stove.  A  beau- 
tiful example  of  the  first  section  in  H.  grandi- 
florus  will  be  found  in  Vol.  XXVII.  of  The 
Garden  (p.  108),  whilst  in  Vol.  XVI.  (p.  486) 
will  be  found  the  portrait  of  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  variety  of  African  origin  (H.  schizo- 
petalus)  which  bears  flowers  of  quite  exceptional 
shape,  and  forms  a  charming  ornament  when 
trained  upon  the  roof  of  a  stove. 

The  China  Rose  (H.  Rosa-sinensis)  is  a  very 
old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  having  been 
cultivated  by  Miller  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1731.  In  the  year  1791  an  excellent  figure  of 
this  species  appeared  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Magazine  (t.  158).  It  appears  to 
have  been  extremely  popular  with  the  Chinese, 
being  extensively  cultivated  by  them.  A 
striking  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
it  has  been  held  for  ages  by  the  Chinese  is 
the  prevalence  upon  their  screens,  fans  and 
paper  hangings  of  representations  of  this  fiower. 

Of  late  years  the  various  kinds  of  Hibiscus 
have  lost  somewhat  of  their  popularity  in  the 
private  gardens  of  this  country,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  have  many  forms  both  with 
single  and  double  flowers,  and  of  various 
shades  and  hues  of  colour.  In  the  gardens  of 
the  Rev.  Canon  Bridges,  at  Beddington,  in 
Surrey,  the  Hibiscus  is  extensively  cultivated, 
and  the  entire  back  wall  of  one  house  is  covered 
with  this  variety  ;  the  shoots  are  trained  upon 
some  wire-work  placed  a  few  inches  from  the 
wall,  and  the  plants  are  seldom  without 
flowers  at  any  season  of  the  year.  A  few  of 
the  other  single-flowered  varieties  of  this 
species  are 

Magnificus,  in  which  the  petals  are  rosy 
magenta,  suffused  with  crimson,  and  blotched  at 
the  base  with  rich,  deep  chocolate. 

Dennisoni. — A  dwarf  growing  form,  in  which 
the  flowers  are  wholly  of  a  creamy  white. 

CooPERl  has  its  deep  green  leaves  mottled  and 
striped  with  various  shades  of  red  and  white.  It 
bears  scarlet  flowers. 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  Miss  E.  Lowe,  at 
Colonel  Beddoine's,  May  2,  1887,  and  printed  by  G. 
Severeyns. 
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Besides  these,  there  are  numbers  of  double- 
flowered  varieties  of  great  beauty,  some  of  the 
best  kinds  being 

CoLLEBi. — Flowers  large  and  full,  yellowish  buff, 
with  a  bright  crimson  base. 

MiNiATUS  SEMI-PLENUS. — A  handsome  flower, 
semi-double ;  the  petals  undulated,  brilliant  scarlet, 
deeper  towards  the  base. 

Eaptisti. — Flowers  crimson,  flaked  at  the  base 
with  creamy  white. 

VivicANS. — Flowers  very  large,  crimson-scarlet 
throughout. 

Keemesinds — Flowers  large  and  full;  colour 
rich  bright  carmine. 

A  few  other  kinds  which  I  have  grown,  but 
not  seen  recently,  are — 

H.  Manihot. — A  native  of  China,  bearing  pal- 
mate leaves,  which  are  deeply  lobed,  and  large 
single  yellow  flowers  nearly  6  inches  across.  This 
variety  usually  blooms  during  the  summer  months. 

H.  BADIATUS.— A  showy  plant  from  2  feet  to 
3  feet  high ;  leaves  palmate,  the  lobes  being  serrated ; 
stems  and  petioles  clothed  with  recurved  prickles ; 
flowers  yellow,  upwards  of  4  inches  in  diameter. 
The  variety  radiatus  purpureus  resembles  the  type 
in  growth,  but  the  flowers  are  rosy  purple,  stained 
at  the  base  with  crimson.  It  comes  from  the  East 
Indies. 

H.  SPLBNDBNS  is  a  native  of  Australia,  but 
appears  to  enjoy  the  temperature  of  the  stove;  the 
stems  and  petioles  are  covered  with  a  short  downy 
pubescence ;  leaves  downy  on  both  sides ;  flowers 
nearly  6  inches  across,  bright  rose  colour,  promi- 
nently veined  with  a  deeper  hue. 

H.  HUEGELI  QUiNQUEVtJLNEKUS  is  a  compact- 
growing  greenhouse  plant  with  from  three  to  flve- 
lobed  palmate  leaves,  deep  green  above,  paler 
beneath,  and  slightly  hairy ;  flowers  about  4  inches 
across,  clear  rose  colour,  stained  at  the  base  with 
deep  blood-red.     Swan  River  district,  Australia. 

All  the  above-named  plants  will  be  found  to 
grow  and  flower  freely  if  planted  in  a  soil  com- 
posed of  peat  and  loam,  with  a  small  portion  of 
sharp  sand  added.  They  may  be  kept  as  small 
plants,  but  the  varieties  of  Rosa  sinensis  form 
splendid  objects  for  covering  a  blank  wall,  as 
they  retain  their  foliage  well,  and  are  almost 
perpetual  bloomers.  These  varieties  are  for 
the  most  part  natives  of  the  islands  in  tlie 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  require  the  temperature  of  a 
stove  or  intermediate  house.  They  are  readily 
increased  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  in- 
serted in  a  frame  with  gentle  bottom-heat. 

W.  H.  G. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.  COLEMAN'. 

PLUMS  FOE  PROFIT. 

As  few  people  care  to  carry  all  their  eggs  in  one 
basket,  and  all  soils  are  not  alike  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  Apples — the  fruit  just  now  first  and 
foremost  in  all  men's  minds — it  may  be  well  to 
draw  attention  to  the  Plum.  I  do  not  mean 
choice  tender  varieties  requiring  walls  or  biennial 
root-pruning  in  walled  gardens,  but  good  hardy 
sorts  suitable  for  orchard  planting,  sure  croppers, 
and  best  adapted  for  market  purposes.  If 
Apples  pay  best,  we  have  good  authority  for  say- 
ing Plums  stand  next,  and  as  these  can  be 
planted  much  closer  together  and  come  quickly 
into  bearing,  a  well-arranged  orchard  should 
pay  aO  expenses  if  it  does  not  yield  a  fair  profit 
in  a  few  years.  The  rules  by  which  the  planter 
of  Apples  is  guided  are  equally  applicable  here, 
the  first  consideration  being  a  suitable  soil  and 
situation  ;  the  second,  a  judicious  selection  of  a 
few  sorts  which  are  known  to  do  well  in  the 
locality;  and  last,  the  best  form  of  tree  for  plant- 
ing. Standards  hitherto  have  been  most  exten- 
sively planted,  but  unless  the  situation  is  just  a 


trifle  too  low  and  liable  to  be  caught  by  fog  and 
spring  frosts,  as  is  the  case  in  the  valley  of  the 
Avon,  dwarfs  or  half  standards,  which  give  less 
trouble  to  the  pruner  and  picker,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Moderate  growers  may  be  planted  12 
feet  apart  in  the  rows  and  15  feet  from  row  to 
row,  a  distance  that  will  admit  of  their  growing 
into  fertility  years  before  they  touch  each  other, 
when  moderate  thinning  of  the  branches  to  let 
in  light  and  air  and  annual  top  dressing  will 
form  the  sum  and  substance  of  necessary  atten- 
tion. Strong  growers,  especially  varieties  whioh 
spread  out  laterally,  should  have  a  little  more 
room,  say  15  feet  in  the  rows  and  18  feet  be- 
tween them,  planting  in  the  quincunx  form  being 
preferable  to  the  right-angled  square. 

Soil. — If  well-drained  and  trenched,  almost 
any  kind  of  good  soil  will  suit  the  Plum,  but  a 
sound  hazel  or  sandy  loam  deep  enough  to  hold 
moisture  in  dry  seasons  answers  best.  The  most 
healthy  and  fertile  trees  growing  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood were  fairly  well  planted  only  a  few 
years  ago  upon  a  deep  red  loam  resting  upon  the 
old  red  sandstone,  and,  judging  from  the  clean 
bright  appearance  of  the  trees  and  the  crops 
they  carry,  a  soil  of  this  nature  fairly  enriched 
with  vegetable  matter  is  not  to  be  beaten. 
Lighter  and  warmer  soils  containing  a  greater 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter  force  a  quick 
growth,  and  on  this  account  are  best  adapted  for 
very  early  sorts  which  come  in  before  the  great 
glut  from  the  Evesham  district,  but  I  question  if 
the  trees  would  ever  attain  the  same  dimensions 
or  last  so  long  as  upon  the  deep  heavier  loams  of 
the  old  red  sandstone. 

Varieties. — These  as  I  have  just  observed, 
should  not  be  too  numerous,  neither  should  they 
be  confined  to  one,  as  some  get  into  the  habit  of 
bearing  every  other  year,  whilst  others,  from 
causes  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  pro- 
duce enormous  crops  where  varieties  equally 
hardy  are  a  comparative  failure.  Fruit  early 
and  late  being  most  valuable,  the  situation  and 
aspect  must  be  the  guide  in  making  a  selection. 
In  warm  sheltered  nooks  varieties  like 

Rivers'  Early  Prolific,  a  sure  cropper,  and  a 
prodigious  bearer,  should  be  extensively  planted. 
The  great  drawback  to  the  fruit  is  its  size,  but  this, 
compared  with  its  extreme  earliness  and  quality  for 
cooking  purposes,  does  not  place  it  out  of  the  front 
row  of  first-rate  market  varieties.  The  tree  is  not  a 
strong  grower,  and  may  be  planted  12  feet  from 
stem  to  stem  every  way,  in  the  warmest  and  most 
sheltered  part  of  the  orchard. 

Victoria,  a  well-known  and  general  favourite, 
may  be  grown  by  the  thousand,  as  it  is  very  hardy 
and  crops  well  where  many  others  fail.  It  makes 
gross  shoots  in  its  youth,  but  for  all  this  it  does  not 
make  a  very  large  tree,  the  young  wood,  which  easily 
snaps,  often  giving  way  wholesale  under  the  weight 
of  fruit  long  before  the  latter  reaches  maturity. 

Cox's  Emperor. — A  large  red  Plum,  not  unlike  a 
monster  Orleans,  but  hardier  and  a  much  better 
grower.  This  variety  makes  a  splendid  standard  on 
the  deep  red  soil  of  Herefordshire,  and  last  year  it 
realised  a  better  price  than  the  Victoria. 

Prince  Englebert  is  a  most  prolific  variety, 
and  one  of  the  best  and  richest  cooking  or  preserv- 
ing Plums  I  have  met  with.  It  does  well  here  as  a 
pyramid  on  a  cold  soil,  but  for  orchard  planting  I 
should  place  dwarf  bush  trees  15  feet  apart  and 
allow  them  to  extend  in  every  direction.  Being  a 
medium  grower,  the  shoots  after  the  trees  are  formed 
do  not  require  shortening,  but  in  due  course 
they  should  be  freely  thinned  and  spur- pruned  in 
the  winter.  The  fruit  is  black,  oval,  above  medium 
size,  and  travels  well. 

Belgian  Purple. — Being  very  hardy  and  well 
adapted  to  cool  soils,  this  is  one  of  the  very  best  for 
extensive  planting,  especially  in  late  districts  where 
it  will  come  in  after  the  glut  from  warmer  districts 
has  passed  away.     It  is  a  stronger  grower  than  the 


last,  is  equally  fertile,  and  the  quality  of  the  large 
reddish  purple  fruit  fits  it  for  any  table. 

Gisborne's  is  an  improved  form  of  the  Pershore, 
equally  hardy  and  prolific,  and,  like  that  well-known 
variety,  can  be  cooked  in  a  green  state  as  soon  as  it 
is  large  enough,  when  severe  thinning  is  beneficial 
to  the  fruit  left  on  the  trees  to  ripen.  Although  in 
point  of  quality  this  variety  is  inferior  to  the  pre- 
ceding, it  is  such  a  safe  and  certain  cropper,  and 
being  the  only  yellow  Plum  I  have  named,  it  should 
be  extensively  planted  for  the  northern  markets. 

Old  Green  Gage. —  Although  an  uncertain 
cropper,  every  extra  warm  orchard  should  contain 
a  good  percentage  of  trees.  In  Worcestershire  the 
trees  in  favourable  seasons  are  literally  weighed 
down  with  fruit,  which  might  be  improved  by  thin- 
ning, but  few  take  the  trouble ;  consequently  it  is 
very  small.  The  effect  the  following  year  is  sterility, 
as  it  takes  the  trees  one  season  at  least  to  recover 
from  the  strain  of  stoning.  Where  this  Gage  does 
well  I  would  also  plant 

Jefferson's,  the  finest  dessert  and  cooking  Plum 
in  cultivation.  Many  people  think  this  variety  is 
too  tender,  but  where  the  tree  does  fruit  well  no 
other  yellow  variety  is  needed. 

The  Czar,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  the  best  early  red 
Plum  of  tlie  future,  but  this  has  to  be  proved.  Of 
its  quality  there  exists  no  doubt,  but  until  more  ex- 
tensively planted,  its  adaptability  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  must  rest  in  uncertainty. 

The  Sultan,  like  the  preceding,  is  strongly 
recommended  by  the  raiser,  and  the  fruit  hitherto 
placed  before  the  public  bears  out  all  that  has  been 
said  in  its  favour.  Mr.  Bunyard  describes  it  as  an 
improved  Prince  of  Wales,  a  good  and  free  grower 
and  a  fair  cropper.  As  fair  croppp'-«  in  Kent  may 
prove  failures  in  less  favoured  pari  the  country, 
all  new  varieties  should  be  fairly  tt .  ./d  before  they 
are  extensively  planted. 


PEARS  IN  SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Pears  were  not  very  plentiful  in  this  district  last 
season,  but  even  if  they  had  been  I  hold  that  no 
election  of  a  limited  number  of  varieties  should  be 
decided  in  accordance  with  the  experience  gleaned 
in  one  year.  For  instance,  we  have  a  wall  furnished 
with  cordons  comprising  many  varieties  that  in 
some  seasons  are  worthless,  simply  owing  to  an 
insufficiency  of  sunshine  to  bring  them  to  perfec- 
tion. Our  garden  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  a  large 
sheet  of  water  and  partially  sui  rounded  by  a  game 
preserve,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  if  the 
buds  escape  destruction  by  small  birds,  notably 
tomtits  and  bullfinches,  the  late  frosts  cripple  the 
blooms,  so  that  we  rarely  obtain  a  full  supply  of 
fruit.  Last  year  we  were  particularly  unfortunate, 
and  my  estimate  will  therefore  be  based  partly  on 
former  experience  and  partly  on  observations  taken 
in  this  district. 

Marie  Louise,  the  first  of  the  selected  Pears,  is 
the  favourite  here,  no  other  being  admitted  to  the 
table  while  it  is  in  season.  We  have  it  on  south- 
east, south-west,  west,  and  north-east  waUs,  and 
the  fruits  are  invariably  of  excellent  quality  from 
all  the  positions.  Those  gathered  from  pyramids, 
though  not  so  tempting  in  appearance,  are  also  of 
very  fine  quality.  A  variety  of  sites  naturally  pro- 
longs the  season  of  this  valuable  Pear,  and  the  trees 
are  prolific  wherever  grown.  It  does  weU  as  a 
standard  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Doyenne  du  Comicb  is  only  slightly  inferior  in 
point  of  quality,  and  it  is  a  pity  two  such  delicious 
Pears  should  be  in  season  about  the  same  time. 
Our  best  coloured  and  finest  fruits  are  from  trees  on 
the  Qaince  stock  and  against  a  south-west  wall. 
From  cooler  sites  and  the  Pear  stock  it  is  not  nearly 
so  handsome,  but  the  quality  is  always  good.  It 
may  be  trained  in  any  form,  and  I  have  seen  several 
handsome  pyramids. 

Winter  Nelis  we  grow  in  much  the  same 
positions  as  the  Marie  Louise,  and  it  really  fails  to 
bear  well.  While  the  roots  are  kept  near  the 
surface  the  fruits  are  of  average  size,  but  directly 
they  go  down  into  our  clayey  subsoil  they  become 
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small  and  very  russetty.  Whether  small  or  large, 
however,  the  quality  is  always  first-class.  Then, 
again,  it  keeps  a  long  time  after  it  is  ripe,  which  is 
a  great  recommendation.  I  was  at  one  time  under 
the  impression  that  double-grafting  improved  the 
size  of  the  fruit,  but  I  find  I  am  mistaken  in  this. 

Williams'  Bon  Chretien. — I  would  award  this 
old  favourite  the  fourth  place  in  The  Gardbm 
list,  and  for  several  good  reasons.  It  appears  to 
thrive  wherever  planted,  or  in  both  warm  and  cool 
Bites,  and  does  well  as  a  bush  or  pyramid  on  any 
stock.  It  is  almost  a  sure  bearer;  the  fruits  are  of 
good  size  and  colour,  and  invariably  luscious  and 
delioiously  flavoured.  Unfortunately,  its  natural 
season  is  a  short  one,  though  it  may  be  lengthened 
by  varying  the  positions  of  the  trees. 

Beuebe  d'Amaxlis. — As  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  this  may  be  relied  upon  to  bear  freely  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  fruits  are 
large  and  of  good  quality.  It  does  well  against 
fairly  warm  walls,  and  forms  a  handsome  pyramid. 
We  have  it  good  as  an  oblique  cordon  on  the  Quince 
stock,  but  prefer  pyramids  and  espalier-trained 
trees  on  the  Pear  stock.  It  forms  a  good  suc- 
cession to  Williams'  Bon  Chretien. 

Beuere  Superfin  unfortunately  ripens  when 
good  Pears  are  fairly  plentiful,  yet  it  is  worthy  of 
admittance  into  a  select  list.  It  does  well  against 
a  sunny  wall  on  either  a  vigorous  or  dwarf  stock, 
and  produces  large  handsome  buttery  fruit  of  good 
flavour.  Few  varieties  are  so  easily  grown  into 
handsome  fruitful  pyramids,  and  on  this  account 
alone  it  is  worthy  of  cultivation.  Trees  in  the  open 
air  do  not  produce  such  clean  handsome  fruit  as 
those  against  walls,  but  the  quality  is  usually  nearly 
equal. 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jeesby,  if  a  poll  was  taken, 
would  hold  a  high  position  in  a  list  of  twenty-four 
varieties.  It  is  of  excellent  free-bearing  habit,  and 
suitable  for  any  form  of  training.  The  fruits  are 
large,  and  when  ripe  very  handsome,  though  their 
peculiar  musky  flavour  does  not  suit  all  palates.  On 
the  whole,  it  may  be  said  to  be  very  reliable  and  good. 

Thompson's  is  gradually  gaining  in  favour.  It 
is  of  a  very  accommodating  habit,  being  good  alike 
either  against  a  wall  or  as  a  pyramid  or  standard. 
In  this  neighbourhood  the  quality  is  always  good 
and  the  trees  are  prolific.  A  friend  has  it  very  good 
double-grafted  on  the  Quince  stock. 

Pitmaston  Duchess  is  being  largely  planted  in 
this  di.strict,  both  against  walls  and  as  pyramids. 
It  is  of  vigorous  habit,  yet  very  fruitful,  and  the 
fruits  are  of  extra  size  and  handsome.  I  find  the 
fruit  rather  sour,  and  there  are  many  October  and 
November  Pears  which  I  like  better. 

Glou  Morceau,  though  rather  uncertain  as  to 
ripening,  is  yet  too  good  to  be  left  out.  Given  the 
shelter  of  a  sunny  wall,  the  roots  being  kept  near 
the  surface,  the  trees  rarely  fail  to  bear  well,  the 
fruit  being  heavy,  clear-skinned,  and  when  ripe  of 
most  delicious  quality.  Occasionally  it  fails  to 
ripen  satisfactorily,  but  I  would  not  discard  it  on 
any  account. 

.ToSEPiiiSB  DE  Malines,  which  requires  much 
the  same  treatment  and  ripens  a  little  later  than 
Glou  Morceau,  is  a  delicious  Pear,  and  for  wall 
culture  I  find  it  very  suitable. 

HuvsHE's  Prince  of  Wales  is  not  nearly  so 
well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  A  fine  pyramid  of 
it  here  seldom  fails  to  perfect  a  heavy  crop  of 
medium-sized  russetty  fruit,  which,  in  January,  are 
of  excellent  quality.  It  is  also  good  against  fairly 
warm  walls. 

Eastee  Beuree  does  well  against  cool  and  fairly 
sunny  walls— in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
Pears  in  cultivation.  Sometimes  it  is  melting,  juicy, 
and  agreeably  flavoured ;  at  others,  including  this 
season,  the  fruit  ripens  prematurely,  and  is  dry  and 
mealy. 

Beucamotb  d'Esperkn.— Whether  as  a  pyramid 
or  against  a  wall  this  Pear  heard  heavily  and  gene- 
rally ripens  well,  especially  it  the  fruits  are  assisted 
with  a  little  heat. 

Olivier  de  Sebbbs,  one  of  the  latest  Pears  in 
cultivation,  completely  failed  with  us  this  season. 


We  have  a  good  tree  of  it  against  an  east  wall,  and 
have  planted  another  in  a  warmer  position.  As  a 
rule,  it  crops  heavily,  the  fruit  being  small,  and, 
with  us,  rather  tough,  but  agreeably  flavoured . 

Ne  Plus  Mburis  and  Knight's  Monarch  both 
do  fairly  well  with  us,  but  do  not  always  ripen 
satisfactorily;  and  Beurre  d'Aremberg  is  a  sure 
bearer  and  of  fairly  good  quality. — W.  Iggulden, 
Marsion  House,  Frame. 

Having  received  a  copy  of  The  Garden  of 

December  17, 1  observed  that  it  contained  an  article 
by  W.  Francis  on  Pears  in  Surrey.  I  herewith  send 
you  a  few  notes  as  to  my  experience  with  Pears  and 
Apples  in  Somerset.  The  dryness  of  the  season 
affected  various  kinds  very  differently.  The  earlier 
sorts,  such  as  Colmar  d'Ete,  Beurr^  Gris  d'Ete, 
Frogmore  Seckel,  Auguste  Benoit,  are  much  as 
usual ;  Williams'  Eon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne,  Marie 
Louise,  and  Doyenne  du  Comice  fine  and  good.  I 
had  very  few  JIarie  Louise  or  Winter  Nelis,  no 
Conseiller  de  la  Cour— all  very  good  Pears  here.  I 
consider  Louise  Bonne  and  Doyenne  du  Comice 
first  rate.  The  former  is  on  a  standard  tree  in 
my  front  garden ;  of  the  latter  I  have  a  pyramid, 
which  bears  well.  Beurre  Diel  was  fine  and  fairly 
good  ;  I  consider  it  only  second  rate.  Passe  Colmar, 
Huyshe's  Victoria,  and  Glou  Morceau  are  also  good. 
The  latter  I  find  one  of  the  best  late  Pears  when 
grown  as  a  standard  on  the  Pear  stock,  as  I  have  it 
in  my  front  garden.  This  year,  unfortunately,  very 
many  of  these  Pears  were  blown  down  by  the  gale  of 
September  1,  which  was  very  destructive  to  fruit  in 
this  neighbourhood.  Enough  Apples  to  make 
twenty  hogsheads  of  cider  were  blown  down  in  the 
orchards  at  Townsend,  Ilminster.  Glou  Morceau  is 
now  ripening,  and  will  continue  good  until  the  end 
of  next  month.  I  used  to  have  this  kind  growing 
against  a  wall.  The  fruit  was  larger  than  those 
grown  on  the  standard  tree,  but  was  never  worth 
eating.  This  year  Bergamote  d'E^peren,  usually 
ripe  in  February  (and  good),  became  so  several 
weeks  ago — although  remarkably  fine,  the  quality  is 
inferior.  Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc  and  Josephine  de 
Malines  are  also  deficient  in  flavour.  The  latter  is 
never  first  rate  here.  Chaumontel,  Easter  Beurre, 
and  Beurre  Ranee  are  not  yet  fit.  Knight's  Monarch 
is  strongly  recommended  to  me,  and  I  intend  to  put 
on  some  grafts  on  one  of  my  trees.  I  will  mention 
another  Pear  of  which  I  had  very  few,  but  which  is 
of  very  good  quality,  Hacon's  Incomparable — season 
November.  I  do  not  grow  Beurre  d'Amanlis.  Our 
Apples  this  year  were  generally  fine  and  good, 
Blenheim  Orange  particularly  so.  One  half  of  these 
were  blown  down  in  the  September  gale.  I  am 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  Apples  mentioned  in 
this  number  of  The  Garden.  I  agree  with  much 
that  is  said  about  the  Cornish  Gilliflower.  No 
Apple  excels  it  in  flavour,  but  it  is  tender  and  a 
shy  bearer.  I  have  two  good  bushes.  These  gene- 
rally bloom  fairly  well  and  the  Apples  set,  but  are 
very  apt  to  fall  off  before  arriving  at  maturity.  The 
slightest  frost  injures  the  blossom.  My  father  first 
had  some  grafts  from  Cornwall  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  ago.  I  do  not  see  any  mention  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  a  dessert  Apple  worth  cultivat- 
ing. I  am  promised  a  graft  of  the  new  Apple  Mr. 
Gladstone,  which,  I  believe,  is  a  splendid  variety, — 
J.  Baker. 


a  mulching  of  manure  was  spread  over  the  surface. 
Raspberries,  that  are  growing  among  other  fruit 
trees,  appear  to  be  impatient  of  having  their  roots 
disturbed  by  digging  about  them,  and  to  simply  hoe 
and  mulch,  as  I  have  observed  in  good  market  gar- 
dens, tends  to  the  production  of  good  crops  of  fine 
fruit.— R.  D. 


Digging  among  fruit  bushes.-I  think  that 

a  great  deal  of  injury  is  sometimes  done  to  the 
roots  of  bush  fruit  trees  by  digging  deeply  and  in- 
discriminately among  them.  The  other  day  I 
observed  some  market  garden  labourers  digging 
among  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  after  they 
bad  been  pruned.  They  first  of  all  cleared  up  and 
burnt  the  prunings,  then  they  carefully  hoed  away 
any  weeds  beneath  the  bushes,  but  dug  only  that 
part  of  the  soil  where  the  roots  did  not  penetrate. 
But  before  digging  between  the  lines  of  trees,  they 
placed  a  mulching  of  manure  about  the  stem  of 
every  bush,  andjfor  some  little  distance  round.  The 
finest  bush  fruits — as  Gooseberries  and  Currants 
are  termed — I  ever  saw  were  gathered  from  trees 
where  no  fork  or  spade  had  been  used  for  years ; 
the  weeds  were  carefully  hoed  off  at  mid-winter,  or 
after  the  work  of  pruning  was  completed,  and  then 


STOCK    r.   SCION. 


This  is  a  most  interesting  subject,  which  will,  I 
hope,  elicit  much  useful  and  valuable  information. 
Mr.  Coleman,  in  The  Garden,  Jan.  14  (p,  33),  infers 
that  "  if  better  bred  stocks  for  Apples  were  used, 
the  size,  colour,  and  quality  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved." I  am  not  prepared  to  wholly  dispute  this, 
for  I  admit  there  are  cases  where  the  stock  does 
exercise  an  influence  over  the  scion.  Our  greatest 
diflicnlty,  however,  has  always  been  with  these  high- 
bred stocks,  as  they  lack  vigour,  are  of  indifferent 
constitution,  susceptible  to  mildew,  and  are  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory  for  grafting  or  budding  for 
the  formation  of  standard  trees.  They  may  pro- 
bably be  more  serviceable  for  dwarf  bush  or  cordon 
trees,  but  when  we  aim  at  catering  for  the  million 
and  competing  with  the  foreigner,  we  must,  above 
all,  use  free,  clean,  healthy,  and  really  vigorous 
stocks.  Moreover,  who  dare  say  that  better  Apples 
are  produced  in  any  country  or  on  any  stock  than 
English-grown  Blenheim  Apples  on  standard  trees, 
worked  on  the  commom  Crab  stock  ?  I  hold  that 
the  careful  preparation  of  the  Crab  stock  is  often 
overlooked,  for  each  stock  should  be  lifted  three 
times  before  being  budded,  and  at  each  removal 
the  long  and  would-be  tap-roots  should  be  spread 
out  in  planting,  and  so  kept  near  to  the  surface. 
If  so  carried  out,  the  after  root-prunings  will  be 
greatly  and  beneficially  lessened. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  few  experiments  in  double 
grafting,  and  hope  to  chronicle  results  if  thought 
worthy.  Stocks  have  been  prepared  as  above,  and 
have  been  budded  with  Blenheims,  which  have 
made  shoots  5  feet  long  the  first  year.  These  will 
be  headed  back  partly,  and  some  shy,  but  noted 
good  kinds,  such  as  Cornish  GiUiflower,  Cox's 
Orange,  Ribstons,  &c.,  grafted  thereon. 

I  hope  some  of  our  enthusiastic  experimentalists 
will  report  their  results,  for  this  seems  a  very 
feasible  way  to  improve  the  quality  without  losing 
the  vigour. 

These  remarks  are  made  simply  to  elicit  trust- 
worthy imtormation,  as  well  as  giving  my  own  ex- 
perience, for  I  am  engaged  renovating  the  fruit 
orchards  on  this  estate  to  the  tune  of  1000  trees  per 
annum,  given  gratis  to  tenants,  and  it  is  our  greatest 
desire  to  give  only  the  best  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
worked  on  the  very  best  stocks.  Some  nurserymen 
of  my  acquaintance  use  root-cuttings  of  Crab  stocks 
for  the  bulk  of  their  trees.  W.  Ceump. 

Ml! i7 rcxp'eld  Covrf. 

*^''  Please  let  us  have  the  results  of  your  experi- 
ments with  double  grafting. — Ed. 


Medlar  jelly.— In  The  Garden,  Jan. 14  (p.  41), 
mention  is  made  of  the  Medlar  jelly  Mr.  T.  Francis 
Rivers  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  10th  ult.  Some  time 
since  Mr.  Rivers  cut  down  a  Hawthorn  hedge  in  the 
Sawbridgeworth  Nurseries  and  grafted  the  trees  with 
the  Koyal  Medlar,  a  medium-sized  fruiting  variety,  a 
free  bearer,  and  with  a  somewhat  pronounced 
acidity.  Mr.  Rivers  mentioned  that  as  these  grafted 
trees  have  now  got  into  a  free-bearing  state,  he 
marketed  some  of  the  fruit  which  realised  remunera- 
tive prices,  while  some  were  converted  into  jelly,  a 
sample  of  which  came  before  the  fruit  committee 
and  found  great  favour  with  that  body.  Mr. 
Rivers  thinks  that  as  but  few  persons  care  for 
Medlars  when  they  are  eatable,  that  is  when  they 
have  become  soft  and  the  flesh  has  turned  brown 
and  pulpy,  the  conversion  of  the  fruit  into  a 
wholesome  and  palatable  jelly  will  not  only  cause 
the  Medlar  to  become  more  generally  appreciated, 
but  also  increase  its  popularity  when  the  method  of 
converting  the  fruit  into  a  jelly  is  fully  understood. 
The  method  of  manufacture  into  jelly  at  Sawbridge- 
worth is  as  follows  :  The  fruit  is  taken  when  quite 
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ripe,  and  when  the  first  indications  of  softening  show 
themselves,  they  are  washed  and  placed  in  a  pre- 
serving pan  with  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them, 
and  then  allowed  to  simmer  gently  over  a  fire  until 
they  are  transformed  into  a  pulp.  As  a  matter  of 
course  it  will  be  necessary  to  stir  occasionally  to 
prevent  the  fruit  from  becoming  burnt.  Then  the 
pulp  is  strained  through  a  jelly  bag,  and  to  every 
pint  of  juice  is  added  a  pound  of  sugar  ;  but  it  is 
suggested  that  some  might  prefer  a  smaller  quan- 
tity. Then  the  mass  is  boiled  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
or  less,  and  when  ready  put  into  glasses  or  jelly 
shapes.  The  consistency  of  the  jelly  is  a  matter  of 
taste,  and  this  can  be  added  to  or  lessened  in  pro- 
portion as  a  longer  or  shorter  time  is  employed  in 
the  boiling  process.  If  the  experiment  made  by 
Mr.  Kivers,  and  the  dissemination  of  a  knowledge 
of  how  to  convert  the  fruit  into  jelly  should  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  the  process  on  a  large  scale  as  a 
contribution  to  the  jam-making  industry,  it  will 
perhaps  be  as  well  to  seek  for  a  firmer  consis- 
tency than  seen  in  the  sample  sent  from  Sawbridge- 
worth.— R.  D. 


APPLES  FOR  PROFIT. 


Aftee  all  that  has  been  done  towards  meeting  the 
ever-increasing  demand  for  Apples,  it  is  really  but 
a  fraction  of  what  is  required,  as  the  quantity  of 
foreign  fruit,  all  of  which  finds  a  ready  sale,  is 
greater  this  year  than  ever.  It  is  probable  that  this 
state  of  things  will  continue  for  some  years,  as  our 
home  growers  seem  slow  to  realise  the  magnitude  of 
the  demand  that  is  daily  growing  up  in  our  large 
towns.  One  of  the  things  that  deters  growers  from 
planting  more  largely  is,  that  occasionally  there  is  a 
glut  of  Apples  of  soft,  non-keeping  kinds  thrown 
on  the  market  at  one  time,  and  which  must  be  sold 
at  any  price.  After  a  few  weeks  prices  improve,  and 
by  Christmas  most  of  the  stocks  are  cleared  out. 
Now,  this  is  just  when  anyone  who  really  wanted 
to  make  the  most  of  his  Apple  crop  ought  to  com- 
mence sending  to  market  from  his  store  of  keeping 
Apples. 

If  I  were  growing  for  market,  I  should  either 
plant  very  early  or  very  late  sorts,  as  there  is  rarely 
any  fault  to  find  with  the  prices  of  Lord  Suffield, 
Juneating,  and  Summer  Pippin  ;  but  it  is  the  next 
in  the  order  of  ripening  that  those  who  aim  at 
profit  must  beware  of.  It  is  from  the  pure  air  of 
rural  districts  that  we  must  look  for  the  supply  that 
is  to  compete  with  the  foreign  supplies  of  the  future, 
for  the  trees  must  have  plenty  of  room  and  every 
advantage  of  favourable  sites,  good  land,  and  high 
culture.  Now  that  the  question  of  how  to  crop 
arable  land  is  occupying  so  much  attention,  it  is 
singular  that  we  allow  such  a  state  of  things  to 
prevail.  We  often  hear  it  said  that  it  is  the  demand 
that  creates  the  supply,  yet  here  we  have  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  world  paying  only  a 
nominal  rent,  while  we  keep  paying  millions  of  money 
for  fruit  which  we  can  produce  of  better  quality  at 
home,  as  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  home-grown  Apples 
are  worth  at  least  20,  and  in  some  cases  uOper  cent. 
more,  according  to  market  sale  prices.  Now  the 
majority  of  our  market  growers  are  located  near  to 
large  towns  for  convenience  of  sending  their  goods 
to  market,  and  therefore  they  pay  a  far  higher 
rental  than  farmers  do  at  a  distance. 

As  regards  locality,  some  people  say  that  Kent  is 
by  far  the  best  fruit-producing  county,  but  this,  in 
my  opinion,  arises  from  the  fact  that  everyone  goes 
in  for  fruit  there,  as  you  find  fruit  trees  in  orchards, 
on  lawns,  and  in  large  and  small  gardens,  while  the 
walls  of  mansions  and  cottages  are  covered  with 
fruit  trees  of  some  kind.  My  impression  is  that  in 
Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  all  the  southern  parts  of 
the  kingdom  Apples  could  be  grown  just  as  well  as 
in  Kent,  the  only  advantage  being  that  Kentish- 
I  grown  fruit  is  of  a  richer  colour.  At  our  great 
'  autumnal  shows  one  can  tell  at  a  glance  the  fruit 
that  is  grown  in  the  southern  half  of  the  kingdom 
by  its  high  colour,  while  as  regards  size  there  is  not 
much  to  choose  over  a  large  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  is  yet  another  point  in  favour  of 
planting  largely,  viz.,  the  fact  that  we  are  now  ex- 
porting quantities  of  Potatoes,  than  which  there  is 


no  more  suitable  crop  for  planting  between  rows  of 
young  Apple  trees.  The  objection  to  tree-planting 
by  tenants  has  hitherto  been  that  there  is  no  return 
tor  several  years.  By  planting  dwarf  trees  that  are 
not  only  cheaper,  but  altogether  better  than  stan- 
dards, and  by  utilising  the  intervening  spaces,  a 
crop  that  would  at  least  pay  the  rent  would  be  ob- 
tained. Dwarf  bush  trees  planted  about  12  feet 
apart  soon  yield  a  crop  which,  although  it  may  at 
first  not  amount  to  many  fruits  on  a  tree,  is  even 
then  in  the  aggregate  worth  more  than  a  large 
quantity  of  small  fruit.  Quality  must  be  the  aim 
of  future  growers  for  the  market,  and  only  the 
very  best  kinds  in  their  respective  classes  should 
be  planted,  and  after  they  are  grown,  more  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  storing,  as  I  frequently  find 
that  Apples  which  have  been  covered  with  the 
fallen  leaves  have  kept  far  better  than  those  that  are 
in  the  Apple  stores,  which  are  too  dry,  and  wither 
the  fruit  by  drying  out  the  juice  it  is  so  desirable 
to  retain.  If  it  is  worth  while  growing  good  Apples, 
it  will  surely  pay  to  put  up  a  building  that  will 
ensure  fruit  being  worth  50  per  cent,  more  after 
Christmas.  Of  varieties,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  on 
the  best  for  all  localities,  but  on  this  head  we  are, 
I  feel  sure,  getting  more  reliable  information, 
which  will  help  both  the  grower  and  the  planter  of 
trees,  while  the  mania  for  having  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  sorts  has  nearly  subsided.  The  market 
grower  having  selected  his  sorts,  has  only  to  grow 
them  thoroughly  well,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  he  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  produce  readily, 
even  if  the  imports  increase  to  double  their  present 
dimensions.  J.  Groom. 

Gosjwrt. 


NOTES   ON   PEARS. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

Str, — I  have  for  some  time  past  meant  to  give 
you  a  line  on  what  I  fancy  is  a  favourite  sub- 
ject of  yours,  viz. ,  Pears.  I  have  read,  I  think, 
every  inch  of  what  has  appeared  in  your  col- 
umns, even  the  foot-notes.  Now  I  take  it  that 
you  would  recommend  only  twelve  varieties  to  be 
generally  grown.  I  have  not  noticed  a  list,  but 
foot-notes  tell  me  some  of  the  favourites — Easter 
Beurrc  and  Duchesse  d' Angouleme.  The  former 
here  is  useless  and  never  swells.  At  Sand- 
beck  Park,  Yorkshire,  its  colour  and  flavour 
are  both  good,  and  at  Worksop  Manor,  Notts, 
it  used  to  be  good  forty  years  ago.  The  fruits  of 
the  Duchess  variety  here  grow  to  a  large  size 
and  become  melting,  but  the  flavour  is  bad,  while 
at  Arundel  Castle,  where  I  have  seen  them  by 
the  bushel,  it  was  never  tit  to  send  to  table. 
Again  comes  Winter  Nelis,  which  here  refuses 
to  grow  as  a  standard,  and  on  a  south  wall  it  i.s 
quite  worthless. 

There  is  no  fruit  which  to  my  knowledge  plays 
so  many  pranks  as  Pears.  I  assure  you,  three 
miles  distant  from  here,  the  soil  being  almost  the 
same,  Winter  Nelis  does  first-rate.  I  will  now 
relate  a  few  particulars  that  have  come  under 
my  notice  respecting  Pears.  Begin  with  Flem- 
ish Beauty  ;  at  Chiswick,  Arundel,  and  here  it  is 
worthless,  while  at  Blanking,  in  this  county,  it  is 
perfect  in  colour  and  of  good  quality.  Then  we 
have  the  old  Jargonelle  in  York  and  locality 
perfect,  while  at  Arundel  and  Burghley  it  is 
useless.  I  could,  by  putting  on  my  studying 
cap,  tell  you  of  many  more  instances.  But  what 
I  want  is  to  persuade  you  that  twelve  kinds  are 
amply  sufficient  ;  but  if  haK  are  bad,  what  then 
shall'we  do  '.  R.  Gilbert. 

">*  Put  on  your  studying  cap,  and  let  us  have 
your  selection. — En. 


The    Jargonells   Pear  in   Scotland.— It  is 

much  to  be  desired  that  a  race  of  Pears  as  good  as  this 
for  some  northern  climates  could  he  originated.  It  is 
tbo  Pear  of  Pears  for  Scotland,  and  does  well  fifty 
miles  north  of  Aberdeen,  as  well  as   in  many  otlier 


parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  trees  appear  to  be 
a  century  old  or  more. — "J.  O.,"  in  The  Garden, 
UctoheriS,  1876. 

Pears  in  Covent  Garden. — In  answer  to  an  in- 
quiry which  we  made  as  to  whether  there  were  any 
good  English  Pears  in  the  market,  we  have  received 
the  following  answer  from  Mr.  Solomon  :  "  There  are 
no  good  English  Pears  in  the  market.  The  only  good 
Pears  we  have  now  are  the  Californian,  which  run 
rather  high  in  price  I  " 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Plums. 

Although  the  weather  has  been  dark,  it  has  not 
been  severe ;  consequently  the  temperature  necessary 
to  the  forcing  of  Plums  has  been  maintained  with 
the  aid  of  very  little  fire-heat,  especially  where 
warmth  and  moisture  from  fermenting  leaves  have 
been  secured  in  the  usual  way.  A  temperature  of 
45°  at  night  and  55°  by  day,  with  a  slight  circula- 
tion of  air,  is  quite  high  enough  until  the  trees  come 
into  flower,  when  a  gradual  increase  to  55°  and  (lO", 
still  with  air,  will  produce  a  buoyant  atmosphere 
favourable  to  the  setting  of  the  fruit.  A  damp, 
stagnant  condition  of  the  air  of  the  house,  which 
renders  the  petals  and  pollen  moist  and  pasty,  is 
more  detrimental  than  cold,  as  I  have  often  found 
the  temperature  nearly  down  to  freezing  on  sharp 
mornings,  and  yet,  the  atmosphere  being  dry,  the 
fruit  has  set  quite  freely.  I  do  not,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  advocate  this  close  sailing,  but  of  two 
evils  I  would  choose  a  low,  dry  condition  of  the 
house  with  air,  in  preference  to  the  maximum  I 
have  given  without  it.  Young  men  of  the  present 
day  think  more  of  the  temperature  than  they  do  of 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  and  look  upon 
fresh  air  more  as  an  enemy  than  a  friend,  hence 
my  reason  for  directing  special  attention  to  the 
importance  of  forcing,  not  only  Plums,  but  all  stone 
fruits  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  air.  The  loss  of  a 
week  or  two  is  of  little  consequence,  but  the  loss  of 
a  crop  is  a  serious  matter,  and  I  know  for  a  fact 
that  many  crops  of  puny  and  imperfect  flowers  are 
brought  forward  in  this  way.  If  the  sun  breaks 
through  the  gloom  before  the  flowers  open,  the  gentle 
circulation  need  not  be  shut  off  the  pipes,  but  a 
little  more  invigorating  front  air  may  be  given 
through  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  the  trees  may 
be  well  syringed  with  tepid  water  when  it  is  shut 
ofE  for  a  few  hours,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Worked  on  in  this  way  the  bloom  will  be  as 
bold  and  fine  as  that  produced  by  trees  in  the  open 
air,  pollen  will  be  abundant,  and  daily  fertilisation 
with  the  camel's-hair  brush  will  secure  an  abun- 
dance of  fruit.  Before  this  stage  is  reached  the 
fumigator,  I  again  repeat,  must  be  introduced  to 
render  certain  the  destruction  of  eveiy  green  fly  by 
the  time  the  first  flower  opens.  If  none  are  in 
sight,  so  much  the  better,  but,  absent  or  present, 
the  operation  must  not  be  neglected.  Trees  in  pots, 
especially  those  in  suitable  condition  for  forcing, 
will  take  liberal  supplies  of  tepid  water,  not  in 
driblets,  to  keep  want  away,  as  the  crook  roots 
under  this  system  suffer,  but  in  quantity  suflicient 
to  penetrate  the  wh^le  mass  of  compost  now  full  of 
active  rootlets.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary 
to  give  water  during  the  time  the  Plums  are  in 
flower,  but  trees  growing  in  borders,  like  Peaches, 
should  be  liberally  supplied  in  advance  of  this  stage, 
when  they  will  carry  over  the  setting  period. 

Late  trees,  it  may  be  assumed,  are  now  indoors 
and  safe  from  the  ravages  of  bud-destroying  birds. 
If  they  are  not,  they  must  be  netted,  as  bullfinches 
are  already  busy  amongst  Plums,  Cherries,  and 
Pears.  Nothing,  however,  will  be  gained  by  leaving 
them  out  longer,  and  as  these  bold  marauders  ruin  a 
tree  in  a  few  hours,  the  wisest  and  safest  course 
will  be  housing  and  netting  the  doorways  and  ven- 
tilators, which  can  then  be  left  open  in  all  weathers. 
Large  old  trees  in  perforated  pots  may  be  plunged 
at  once  to  the  rims  in  the  borders,  mulched,  and 
well  watered;  others  not  intended  for  ] dunging  will 
require  water  at  shorter  intervals,  but  this  labour 
and  risk  of  drought  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  filling 
in  amongst  them  with  a  light  packing  of  Fern  or 
stable  litter. 
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Chbhkies 
started  with  the  Plums  will  now  be  in  advance  of 
them,  but  the  same  attention  to  each  detail.from 
watering  and  syringing  to  airing  and  fertilising, 
must  be  observed.  Cherries  perhaps  more  than 
Plums  suffer  from  a  damp  atmosphere  when  in 
flower,  also  when  the  fruit  is  ripe;  hence  my  reason 
for  advising  keeping  them  separated  by  a  division 
of  glass,  although  the  heating  of  the  two  compart- 
ments may  not  be  distinct.  "This  arrangement,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  is  to  be  preferred,  and  as  all 
hot-water  work  has  been  greatly  simplified,  and  in 
the  majority  of  places  taken  up  by  a  man  upon  the 
premises,  the  introduction  of  a  system  that_  will 
make  each  house  independent  of  the  next  adjoining 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  We  now  put  together 
all  our  pipes  with  vulcanised  rings  and  screw  joints, 
and,  independently  of  the  time  saved  in  fixing  or 
taking  down  by  a  handy  man,  we  find  joints  made 
years  ago  still  remain  sound.  The  treatment  of 
these  two  fruits  being  so  similar,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  repeat  my  remarks  upon  Plums,  but  one 
word  of  advice  I  must  give  :  never  hurry  the  trees 
through  the  night  or  on  dark,  dull  days,  but  give 
them  rest  and  give  them  time,  and  they  will  pay 
with  interest  in  the  long  run.  Never  confine  the 
fertilising  brush  to  each  variety,  but  cross  backwards 
and  forwards  from  the  May  Duke  to  Circassian,  and 
rice  versa.  Never  introduce  the  brush  until  the 
trees  are  in  full  flower  and  the  pollen  is  ripe  and  in 
fit  condition  for  the  immediate  performance  of  its 
ofiice.  When  the  Cherries  are  set  syringe  carefully 
on  fine  mornings  to  free  the  fruit  from  the  decaying 
petals  of  the  flowers;  run  up  a  few  degrees  in  the 
afternoon  with  sun  heat,  but  give  air  again  at 
night,  and  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  fruit,  otherwise 
it  will  fall  a  prey  to  the  weevil. 

Peaches. 

A  little  rain  having  dispersed  the  black  fog  which 
overhung  this  part  of  the  country  for  nearly  three 
weeks,  we  now  ha\-e  bright  and  seasonable 
weather,  no  doubt  highly  acceptable  to  the  forcer 
of  early  fruits,  but  by  no  means  assuring  to  those 
whose  principal  crops  are  obtained  from  trees  grow- 
ing in  the  open  air.  Early  Peaches  have  had  a  bad 
time  for  setting,  and  never  perhaps  has  the  old 
adage,  "More  haste,  less  speed,"  been  put  more 
severely  to  the  test  than  it  has  been  since  early 
houses  were  closed  for  forcing.  Patience  and  plenty 
of  fresh  air  are  the  main  factors  in  this  department, 
and  where  these  in  a  proper  manner  have  been 
brought  to  bear  the  trees  will  have  performed  their 
part  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  although  possibly 
they  may  be  a  week  or  two  later  than  usual.  This 
is  a  small  matter  compared  with  a  good  set  of  fruit, 
as  the  time  will  come,  but  not  just  yet,  when  lost 
time  can  be  redeemed  without  distressing  the  trees, 
and  the  fruit  at  the  finish  will  be  fine  in  proportion 
to  the  way  in  which  their  energies  have  been  hus- 
banded. If  any  of  the  latest  trees  are  still  in  flower, 
the  camel's-hair  brush  should  be  passed  over  them 
when  the  temperature  of  the  house  has  reached  the 
maximum  about  noon  every  day,  and  when  the  fruit 
is  safe,  syringing  may  be  resumed.  Some  never  dis- 
continuesyringing,but  dewthe  flowers overevery  fine 
day,  but  fine  days  so  far  having  been  few,  the  trees 
must  have  had  matters  pretty  well  their  own  way, 
and,  provided  the  roots  are  right,  they  may  be  just  as 
fruitful  as  their  owners  can  wish.  As  the  young 
growths  and  fruits  respond  to  the  tepid  bath  and 
the  influence  of  sun  -  heat,  disbudding,  shorten- 
ing back,  and  thinning  must  be  carried  on  conjointly, 
and,  the  better  to  avoid  a  check,  these  operations 
should  be  performed  piecemeal— here  a  little  and 
there  a  little  from  day  to  day.  If  the  foreright  and 
strongest  growths  near  the  extremities,  especially  the 
upper  parts  of  the  trees,  are  taken  first,  those  nearest 
the  base  will  gain  in  strength,  and  when  this  even 
balance  has  been  secured  the  whole  body  of  each 
tree  may  be  reduced  to  the  proper  number  of  shoots 
for  tying  in.  'J'he  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  an 
even  spread  of  shoots  for  producing  fruit  next  year, 
and  aa  these  cannot  be  secured  too  near  home,  the 
best  near  the  base  and  another  at  the  point  for  ex- 
tension must  not  be  interfered  with ;  then,  provided 
the  modem  method  9f  thinning  ovit  instead  of  short- 


ening back  at  the  winter  pruning  has  been  adopted, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  retain  others  at  intervals  of  a 
foot  or  so  for  the  present.  Those  intervening  with 
fruit  clustering  at  the  base  we  do  not  remove  bodily 
at  once,  but  pinch  them  back  to  two  or  three  leaves 
which  act  as  feeders,  and  take  them  away  by  degrees 
as  the  thinning  of  the  fruit  is  proceeded  with  and 
the  base  shoots  require  room  for  extension.  By 
adopting  this  plan,  every  part  of  the  tree  is  kept 
full  of  foliage,  and,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  short 
spurs  so  formed  are  a  great  help  to  the  fruit  when 
swelling  and  stoning.  Next  as  to  thinning  the  fruit, 
we  always  reduce  triples  to  one,  and  after  taking  off 
the  weakest,  especially  those  which  are  pendent, 
we  leave  enough  and  to  spare  with  points  upwards 
for  the  crop.  The  house  having  been  regularly 
fumigated  before  the  blossoms  opened,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  fly  will  have  put  in  an  appearance ;  still  a 
sharp  eye  must  be  kept  on  young  growths  near  the 
hot-water  pipes,  as  these  pests  multiply  rapidly. 
Light  smoking  at  first,  when  the  foliage  is  dry,  is 
advisable,  as  I  have  seen  fine  sets  of  fruit  seriously 
injured  by  a  heavy  volume,  when  a  few  puffs  with 
Bloxham's  excellent  f  umigator  would  have  cleared 
the  parts  infested.  As  days  increase  in  length  and 
the  sun  gains  power,  the  syringe  must  be  freely  plied 
backwards  and  forwards,  but  not  too  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  closing  temperature  may  be 
slightly  increased  whenever  this  can  be  secured 
without  having  recourse  to  extra  firing.  By  this 
means,  70°  to  75°  for  a  short  time  will  help  the 
trees,  always  provided  air  is  admitted  along  the 
front,  and  50°  to  5G°  is  not  exceeded  through  the 
hours  of  darkness.  Water  having  been  withheld 
through  the  flowering  stage,  internal  borders,  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  safe,  must  be  looked  to.  To 
weak  trees  that  have  been  heavily  cropped  and 
again  look  promising,  the  first  light  mulch  may  be 
given,  to  be  well  washed  in  with  weak  clarified 
liquid,  whilst  younger  and  stronger  trees  will  make 
most  satisfactory  progress  not  only  without  the 
manure,  but  with  plain  tepid  water.  Peaches  re- 
quire an  abundance  of  water,  especially  when  they 
are  in  free  growth,  but  unless  they  are  decidedly 
weak,  it  is  always  best  to  err  on  the  safe  side  in 
the  early  use  of  stimulants. 

Siiceession  houses,  started  since  the  turn  of  the 
year,  will  now  come  on  freely,  and,  provided  they 
are  well  watered  and  syringed  and  liberally  aired, 
the  setting  of  the  fruit  wiU  cause  little  anxiety.  For 
all  this,  it  will  be  well  to  fertilise,  as  we  may  yet 
have  a  long  spell  of  wintry  weather,  and  rain,  I 
hope,  in  abundance.  The  roots  being  inside,  ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  of  this  long-wished-for 
change  whenever  the  cisterns  are  full,  otherwise 
the  barrel  must  be  employed  to  secure  a  thoroughly 
moistened  condition  of  the  borders  during  the 
period  of  fertilisation.  If  any  of  the  trees  are 
swelling  up  a  superabundance  of  flower-buds,  they 
may  be  relieved  by  the  removal  of  a  goodly  number 
by  drawing  the  finger  closely  down  the  under  sides 
of  all  the  shoots,  when  those  left  will  open  stronger 
and  set  better  than  if  all  were  left,  whilst  the  fruit 
on  the  upper  sides  will  be  in  the  proper  position  for 
swelling  to  maturity. 

Lafe  houses. — All  pruning,  dressing,  and  training 
should  now  be  brought  to  a  close,  when  internal 
borders  will  require  pointing  up  with  a  fork  as  a 
preliminary  to  top-dressing  and  watering.  Although 
we  have  had  so  little  sun,  the  buds  inside  and  out 
are  swelling  at  a  rate  that  is  alarming,  but  by  no 
means  surprising  when  we  take  into  account  the  dry 
and  warm  condition  of  the  ground.  This  being  the 
case, the  hose  should  be  freely  used  prior  to  mulching, 
whilst  external  borders  may  safely  be  watered  be- 
fore and  after  they  are  mulched  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  in  the  rainfall.  In  order  to  keep  the 
trees  in  check,  all  plants  that  require  the  slightest 
protection  should  be  removed  from  the  latest  Peach 
house,  when  the  lights,  ventilators,  and  doors  can 
be  left  open  by  day  and  night  until  the  flowers 
begin  to  open.  The  only  danger  attending  this 
course  is  sudden  attacks  upon  the  buds  in  dry 
seasons  by  small  birds.  They  do  not  often  interfere 
with  Peaches,  but  when  driven  by  hunger  they  will 
spoil  a  tree  in  a  few  hours.  To  prevent  them  from 
getting  in,  fine-meshed    Strawberry  pet-p   thrown 


loosely  over  the  openings  answer  admirably,  as  they 
do  not  impede  light  or  interfere  with  the  circulation 
of  air. 

Figs. 

Pot  trees  grown  upon  the  compact  bush  principle 
will  now  be  fit  for  pinching,  and  the  fruit  most  likely 
will  require  some  thinning.  Pinching,  like  all  other 
checks  upon  the  flow  of  sap,  should  be  performed 
piecemeal,  little  and  often  as  the  strongest  growths 
show  signs  of  taking  the  lead  to  the  detriment  of 
the  lowest  and  weakest  parts  of  the  trees.  Sun  and 
air  being  essential  to  the  growth  of  good  fruit,  some 
of  the  shoots  may  require  tying  down,  with  here 
and  there  a  stick  to  keep  the  heads  open  and  in 
form ;  whilst  others  can  be  trained  in  the  way 
they  should  go  by  the  daily  pressure  of  the  hand. 
All  useless  spray,  as  a  matter  of  course,  should  be 
pinched  at  the  first  leaf  or  removed  entirely,  and 
suckers  must  be  suppressed  the  moment  they  are 
detected.  Top-dressing  rich  and  warm,  also  diluted 
liquid,  will  now  benefit  all  trees  carrying  full  crops 
of  fruit,  and  the  syringe  must  be  vigorously  plied 
on  fine  mornings,  and  again  when  the  house  is 
closed  about  2  p  m.  On  dark,  dull  days  the  foliage 
may  remain  dry,  but  the  stems,  walls,  and  all 
dry  corners  must  not  be  neglected,  neither  must 
the  constant  turning  and  renovation  of  the  fer- 
menting leaves  introduced  for  giving  bottom 
heat  and  moisture  be  omitted.  Young  trees  in- 
tended for  next  year's  forcing  should  now  be  pushed 
on  upon  a  bed  of  warm  leaves,  and  when  they  have 
started  freely  into  growth  they  may  be  shifted  from 
the  pots  in  which  they  have  wintered  into  others 
two  sizes  larger.  The  compost,  consisting  of  light, 
rich  turfy  loam,  old  lime  rubble,  and  bone-dust, 
should  be  warm  and  dry  enough  to  bear  ramming 
without  becoming  adhesive  when  used,  the  pots 
and  crocks  clean  and  dry,  and  the  plunging  bed  in 
suitable  condition  before  the  young  trees  or  plants 
are  disturbed.  Having  thoroughly  moistened  the 
balls,  each  plant  should  be  divested  of  old  crooks, 
sour  and  inert  soil,  and  straggling  roots,  firmly 
potted  and  plunged  at  once  where  it  is  to  make  its 
growth.  A  moderate  supply  of  water  will  then  be 
necessary,  and  the  plants  as  well  as  the  walls  must 
be  regularly  moistened  with  the  syringe  whenever 
the  weather  is  favourable.  Alight,  compact  bottom- 
heat  pit  suitable  for  young  vines  is  the  best  struc- 
ture for  pot  Figs,  which  cannot  be  kept  too  near 
the  glass,  provided  the  leaves  do  not  touch  it,  and, 
sunlight  being  so  necessary  to  a  short,  stubby 
growth,  ample  room  should  be  allowed  for  their  full 
development. 

Cutthiffs  put  in  a  few  weeks  ago  may  now  be 
plunged  in  bottom  heat,  the  closer  to  the  glass  the 
better.  The  bed  being  moist  they  will  require  very 
little,  if  any,  water  until  young  roots  and  leaves  are 
formed,  but,  like  Vine  eyes,  they  must  be  lightly 
dewed  over  every  day  with  the  syringe  to  main- 
tain a  growing  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
When  they  have  filled  the  small  pots  with  roots 
and  the  growing  points  have  made  a  few  leaves, 
they  must  be  pinched  to  induce  side  breaks 
before  they  are  shifted  into  others  a  size  or  two 
larger. 

Esiahlishcd  trees  growing  in  borders  of  limited 
area  must  never  feel  the  want  of  warm  water.  If 
started  in  December  and  fermenting  leaves  have 
been  freely  and  judiciously  used,  the  roots  will  be 
active  and  ready  to  receive  the  first  top-dressing  of 
fresh  rough  turf  as  the  staple,  with  lime  rubble  and 
perhaps  a  little  rotten  manure  according  to  the 
crops  they  are  carrying.  Being  so  subject  to  spider, 
the  trees  should  be  well  syringed  every  morning 
when  there  is  fair  promise  of  a  fine  day,  and  again 
when  the  house  can  be  closed  with  sun  heat.  If 
dull,  and  there  is  danger  of  the  foliage  remaining 
wet  through  the  early  part  of  the  night,  the  second 
bath  must  be  substituted  by  a  thorough  damping  of 
the  stems  and  walls  and  the  turning  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  fermenting  material.  A  night  tempera- 
ture of  Ii0°  will  now  be  safe  with  a  little  front  air, 
and  it  may  rise  with  the  day  until  70"  is  touched, 
when  top  air  must  be  given.  Increase  this  as  the 
temperature  rises,  and  shut  up  before  there  is  any 
appreciable  diminution.  W.  C. 
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MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
The  weather  being  favourable  for  outdoor  wort, 
market  growers  are  preparing  for  the  coming  season 
with  all  speed  by  clearing  oS  the  remnant  of  green 
crops.  Looking  at  the  green  crops  now,  one  would 
hardly  believe  that  so  much  growth  could  have 
been  made  since  the  end  of  August,  when  there 
seemed  to  be  a  great  scarcity  of  green  vegetables. 
Owing,  however,  to  more  genial  weather,  our  mar- 
kets have  been  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  green 
vegetables  for  the  past  three  months.  First  on  the 
list  of  market  gardeners'  specialities  that  are  grown 
in  vast  quantities  and  sent  to  market  by  wagon- 
loads  is 

The  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower.  —  I  can 
tsstify,  from  observation  during  the  growing  season 
and  the  splendid  quality  of  the  great  loads  passing 
by  road,  that  Cauliflowers  could  not  be  grown  better 
for  exhibition  than  they  are  for  ordinary  market 
sale  by  our  local  market  growers.  The  seed  is  sown 
thinly,  and  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  are  put  out  on  clean,  well-enriched  soil  and 
allowed  plenty  of  room.  In  dry  seasons  like  the 
past  these  Cauliflower  plants  get  plenty  of  sewage, 
or  liquid  manure  from  the  farmyard,  and  the  soil 
being  kept  frequently  stirred,  thick-stemmed  plants 
that  yield  very  large  heads  of  flower  are  produced. 
After  Christmas  the  supply  is  kept  up  by 

Veitch's  Self-protecting  Winter  Broccoli. 
which  is  quite  as  valuable  a  vegetable  for  mid- 
winter as  the  Giant  is  for  autumn  supply.  This 
variety  has  taken  several  years  to  get  thoroughly 
established  as  a  market  grower's  favourite,  for  half 
a  dozen  years  ago  one  only  met  with  it  in  large 
private  gardens,  but  now  it  is  grown  by  the  acre. 
It  is  treated  exactly  like  the  Giant,  but  is  far  hardier. 
The  mass  of  leaves  that  fold  down  tightly  over  the 
crown  keeps  it  safe  from  a  tolerably  severe  frost ; 
in  fact,  there  has  not  been  a  single  break  in  the 
supply  this  winter,  although  the  frost  has  been 
severe  enough  to  admit  of  skating  close  by  the  fields 
where  this  Broccoli  is  growing.  If  there  is  any 
danger  of  the  frost  injuring  the  heads,  they  are  cut, 
even  if  the  leaves  are  hard  frozen,  and  packed  to- 
gether in  a  cold  shed  and  allowed  to  thaw  gently, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  they  will  be  just  as  good  as  if 
no  frost  had  touched  them.  By  looking  them  over 
frequently  and  cutting  all  that  show  any  signs  of 
opening,  a  supply  is  kept  up  until  the  early  spring 
Broccoli  comes  in.  This  variety  has  superseded 
Snow's  and  other  winter  white  Broccoli,  and  has  been 
realising  high  prices  during  the  few  past  seasons 
when  it  was  little  grown,  but  now  that  it  is  so  largely 
cultivated  the  price  has  gone  down  considerably. 

Cabbages  are  being  planted  in  great  quantity, 
as  those  that  were  planted  early  in  the  autumn  have 
made  such  rapid  progress  that  they  will  soon  be  fit 
for  use.  The  season  having  been  very  favourable, 
hardly  any  gaps  are  visible  in  the  rows. 

AuTDMN'-sowN  OsiONS  are  being  cleaned  by 
hand-palling  the  weeds  and  then  hoeing,  for 
Groundsel  has  grown  so  luxuriantly  in  the  rich  soil 
that  it  is  now  nearly  a  foot  high  and  in  full  bloom, 
and  threatens  to  smother  the  crops  if  left  any  longer. 

Lettuces  of  the  Brown  Cos  and  hardy  Cabbage 
kinds  are  being  planted  out  from  seed  beds  on  the 
best  and  most  sheltered  spots  that  are  available; 
plenty  of  manure  is  used  for  this  crop,  as  the  soil 
can  hardly  be  too  rich  for  growing  salads;  while  at 
no  period  of  the  year  do  they  sell  better  than  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer  months. 
^  Radishes  of  the  Long  Scarlet  and  French  white- 
tipped  kinds  are  being  sown  in  quantity  in  beds 
4  feet  wide.  These  beds  during  the  night  are 
covered  with  litter,  which  is  taken  off  whenever  the 
weather  is  mild. 

Pruning  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes  is 
being  pushed  forward,  and  manuring  the  land 
around  the  roots  is  attracting  more  attention  than 
hitherto,  the  conviction  that  only  good  culture  will 
pay  having  become  an  established  principle  with 
market  cultivators.  J.  G. 

Gosport. 

Value  of  pond  leaf-soil.— In  answer  to  "A.K., 
Bentley  Priory,"  in  The  Gauden,  Jan.  7  (p.  22),  who 


inquires  "what  manurial  qualities  are  contained  in 
leaf  matter  taken  from  a  p^nd,"  I  wiU  not  attempt  to 
define  its  real  value,  but  can  with  confidence  recom- 
mend it  as  a  top-dressing  for  lawus  impoverished  by 
constant  mowing  and  sweeping,  and  for  Moss-grown 
pastures.  If  applied  now  to  the  depth  of  at  least 
1  inch,  and  a  few  Grass  seeds  sown  and  raked  in  two 
months  hence,  the  result  will  soon  be  apparent,  and 
will  not  fail  to  be  satisfactory. — J.  Bell,  Strathfield- 
saye. 

Ferns. 

W.    H.    GOWBE. 

LASTREA    SANCTA. 
This  charming  Fern  originated  some  few  years 
back  in  the  nurseries  of  tlie  Messrs.  Jackson  at 
Kingston,  in  Surrey,  having  been  raised  from 
fpores  received  from  Jamaica  without  a  name. 


Listrea  saneta.     Engraved  for  The  Garden. 

Plants  of  it  were  sent  to  the  Kew  collection, and 
the  authorities  there  pronounced  it  new  to  culti- 
vation, but  known  as  Phegopteris  sancta  of  Fee. 
After  having  been  in  cultivation  for  some  time, 
however,  the  sori  were  found  to  be  furnished 
with  an  indusium,  so  that  it  was  transferred  to 
the  genus  Lastrea  in  the  Oreopteris  group.  This 
Fern  has  never  been  plentiful,  but  it  is  elegant, 
and  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection. 
It  may  be  grown  as  a  pot  specimen  or  planted 
out  in  a  Wardian  case.  The  habit  is  tufted,  and 
the  fronds  are  arranged  in  a  rosulate  manner. 
They  vary  from  3  inches  to  0  inches  in  length, 
are  lanceolate  in  outline,  and  somewhat  thin  in 
texture.  They  are  bipinnate,  the  segments 
being  flnely-dividtd  and  rich  deep  green  in 
colour,  the  undersides  when  fertile  being  thickly 
studded  with  small  black  sori.     If  grown  as  a 


pot  specimen  it  should  be  confined  to  a  some- 
what small-sized  pot,  as  its  roots  do  not  appear 
to  like  a  great  quantity  of  soil  about  them.  It 
grows  freely  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  leaf-mould, 
loam,  and  sand.  A  good  supply  of  water  to  the 
roots  is  beneficial,  but  sprinklings  over  the  fronds 
with  water  from  the  syringe  are  apt  to  turn  the 
fronds  black,  and  by  no  means  enhance  their 
beauty.  A  somewhat  close  and  moist  atmo- 
sphere is  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  plants 
and  the  full  development  of  the  delicate  fronds. 


BOLD-GROWING  DIPLAZIUMS. 
This  is  a  much-neglected  section  of  the  Asplenium 
family,  and  yet  it  contains  some  exceedingly  hand- 
some plants.  It  is  true  that  Diplaziums  do  not  pos- 
sess that  elegance  of  outline  for  which  some  of  the 
Aspleniums  are  remarkable,  especially  some  of  the 
Dareoid  section.  They,  however,  have  a  bold  and 
distinctive  character,  which  not  only  affords  a 
pleasing  contrast  when  grouped  with  more  delicate 
kinds,  but  materially  assists  in  the  general  efltec- 
tiveness  of  a  collection  of  plants.  Diplaziums  are 
distinguished  from  Aspleniums  by  having  the  sori 
and  involucres  situated  upon  each  side  of  a  free 
vein,  each  opening  back  to  back.  This  distinction 
is  found  not  to  be  so  constant  as  could  be  wished  ; 
and  Mettenius,  a  German  professor,  wished  to  refer 
them  back  to  Asplenium,  but  that  genus  is  already 
so  large,  that  it  would  doubtless  have  caused 
considerable  confusion  and  annoyance.  Although 
the  genus  is  a  large  one,  there  are  a  good  many 
species  that  I  should  not  recommend  a  Fern  grower 
to  trouble  about,  unless  he  happens  to  possess  unli- 
mited room,  but  the  few  kinds  here  enumerated  are 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  all.  They  are  plants 
of  easy  culture,  and  all  of  them,  unless  specially 
noted,  are  subjects  for  a  warm  or  stove  fernery. 

D.  PLANTAUINEUM  is  a  simple-fronded  species, 
of  striking  interest  on  account  of  the  intensity  of 
its  colour.  The  fronds  are  from  1  foot  to  IS  inches 
high  and  1  inch  to  2  inches  wide.  Native  of  Mexico 
a-:d  Brazil;  it  also  appears  to  be  a  common  plant  in 
Jamaica. 

D.  GRANDIPOLIUM.— A  handsome  pinnate  species, 
with  fronds  between  2  feet  and  3  feet  high,  with 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  pairs  of  large,  distant,  and 
broad  deep  green  pinna3.  It  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  this  section.    Brazil  and  West  Indies. 

D.  integrifolium.— This  is  also  a  pinnate- 
leaved  Fern,  with  the  pinna;  broader  and  bolder 
than  those  of  the  previously-named  kind.  The 
fronds  are  2  feet  or  more  long,  coriaceous  in  tex- 
ture, and  deep  green.  The  sori  upon  the  under  side 
of  the  pinna;  in  this  species  as  well  as  in  grandi- 
folinm  are  very  conspicuous  and  ornamental. 
Indian  Archipelago. 

D.  JUGLAXDIFOLIUM.— Fronds  upon  good  ex- 
amples are  nearly  4  feet  high,  simply  pinnate;  pinnas 
numerous,  about  8  inches  long  and  2  inches  wide; 
when  fertile  the  chestnut-red  sori  are  very  conspi- 
cuous and  handsome.  It  is  a  very  effective  plant. 
Jamaica. 

D.  Franconis  is  an  elegant  plant,  with  much- 
divided  fronds,  which  are  triangular  in  outline, 
2  feet  to  3  feet  long  and  upwards  of  a  foot  broad ; 
the  lobes  finely  -  toothed ;  colour  bright  green. 
Jamaica,  &3. 

D.  COSTALK.-A  bold  and  effective  species,  but 
still  rare,  I  believe,  in  cultivation ;  the  fronds  are 
from  4  feet  to  5  feet  long  and  2  feet  broad ;  sori 
conspicuous  and  handsome.    Jamaica,  &c. 

Besides  the  above,  the  following  are  handsome 
and  effective,  bold-growing  kinds :  D.  Kotschyi, 
conchatum,  coarctatum,  expansum,  umbrosum,  and 
arborescens.  W.  H.  G. 


Davallia  fceniculacea.  —  This  distinct  and 
beautiful  Fern  is  in  cultivation.  It  was  introduced  a 
few  years  ago  by  Mr.  B,  S.  Williams,  of  HoUoway,  by 
whom  it  was  sent  out  in  18SG.  I  lately  saw  some  good 
examples  of  it  at  Mr.  Williams'  nursery,  and  I  have 
also  seen  it  at  Mr.  May's  nursery  at  Edmonton.  It 
certainly  deserves  to  be  extensively  grown,  but  I  am 
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afraid  it  will  prove  rather  troublesome  to  Pjopag^te  ^^ 
the  rhizomes  do  not  spread,  and  most  of  the  kinds  are 
slow  to  reproduce  from  spores. — A. 

Fern  fronds  for  eutting.-Seeing  a  paragraph 
in  The  G.«den,  January  14  (p.  38),  in  reference  to 
Fern  fronds  for  cutting,  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  1-  ern 
for  cutting  equal  to  Adiantum  decorum.  _  I  have  tried 
most  Ferns.  I  find  this  one  lasts  better  in  water^and 
is  just  as  easily  grown  as  the  commonest  1?  ern.— w.  Vj. 
Marshall. 

Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWER. 

SMALL-LIPPED  ONCIDIDMS. 

This  trroup  received  originally  the  generic  name 
of  Cyrtocliihim.  They  have,  however,  been 
merged  into  the  genus  Oncidium,  in  Lmdley's 
group  Microchila.  The  species  contained  in 
this  group  for  the  most  part  produce  large  and 
showy  flowers  ;  they  are  also  remarkable  for  the 
great  length  of  the  climbing  panicles,  which  are 
much  branched  and  many  flowered.  The  flowers 
are  diflerent  to  those  of  the  majority  of 
Oncidiums,  which  have  a  large  and  sho^vy  lip 
and  small,  somewhat  inconspicuous  sepals  and 
petals  ;  the  contrary  is,  however,  the  case  with 
Oncidiums  of  the  ]\Iicrochila  group,  for  with 
them  it  is  the  sepals  and  petals  which  are 
the  conspicuous  parts.  It  is  not  surprising 
to  find  these  plants  becoming  daily  more 
popular,  as  they  are  very  robust  in  growth, 
and  free  -  flowering,  provided  they  are  kept 
Eufliciently  cool.  Being  mountain  plants,  they 
cannot  endure  a  high  temperature,  but  succeed 
well  in  the  coolest  end  of  an  Odontoglossum 
house.  The  spikes  are  several  months  before 
the  attain  their  full  length,  and  until  this  is 
accomplished  the  flowers  do  not  appear.  The 
finest  member  of  this  group  yet  introduced  is, 
undoubtedly, 

O.  jiACBANTHUM,  an  excellent  coloured  plate  of 
■which  was  given  in  The  Garden  of  December  1, 
1883   (p.  4  Hi).     It  is  a  native   of  Peru  and   New 
Grenada,    and    has  been    found  on    the    Andine 
Mountains  at  TiinO  feet  and  14,000  feet  altitude.  The 
large  ovoid  pseudo-bulbs  are  upwards  of  3  inches 
high,  smooth   and  deep  green  when  young,    but 
becoming  much  wrinkled  and  paler  in  colour  with 
age  ;  the  leaves  are  bold,  being  upwards  of  1  foot 
long,  and  l.V  inches  broad,  and  deep  green.    The 
flower-spike  is  scandent,  from  11  feet  to  12  feet  long, 
loosely  -  branched    and    many  -  flowered  ;   between 
forty  and  fifty  flowers  may  sometimes  be  seen  open 
at  one  time  upon  a  single  panicle,  and  they  con- 
tinue many  weeks  in  full  beauty.    The  individual 
flowers   are    from    3    inches   to   4    inches  across, 
round  and  full  in  outline  ;   sepals  roundish  oblong, 
thick  and  fleshy  in  texture ;   ground  colour  deep 
yellow,  tinged  with  purplish  brown  ;  petals  golden 
yellow,  streaked  with  deep  blood  colour  at  the  base  ; 
lip  small,  very  thick,  and  leathery  in  texture  ;  side 
lobes  rich,  deep  purplish  brown,  front  lobe  yellow. 
There  are  several  superb  varieties  of  this  plant  in 
cultivation.     One  that  I  noted  last  season  flowering 
in   Mr.  Ball's  nursery  at  Chelsea  was  remarkable 
for  the  perfect  rotundity  of  its  blooms,  and  for 
having  both   sepals  and  petals  of  a  rich   golden 
yellow.     In  the  variety  Williamsianum  the  sepals 
are  curiously  blotched  with  Indian  purple,  which 
renders  it  very  distinct.    I  recently  noted  numerous 
fine  examples  of  this  species  both  in  Mr.  Williams' 
nursery  at  HoUoway  and  also  in  Mr.  .lames'  nursery 
at  Norwood,  the  plants  having  numerous  panicles 
of  bloom  not  yet  fully  developed  ;  in  both  establish- 
ments   the    plants  are   kept  in  the  very  coolest 
hoiises,  and  abacdantly  supplied  with  moisture  and 
air. 

0.  suPERlilENS  is  a  plant  similar  in  habit  to  the 
preceding.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada  and 
Venezuela,  growing  up  to  noOO  feet  altitude,  and 
therefore  succeeds  best  under  the  coolest  treat- 
ment. The  scandent  panicle  is  several  feet  in 
length,  and  bears  from  fifteen  to  thirty  flowers, 


each  of  which  is  about  3  inches  across ;  the  broad 
sepals  are  rich  chocolate-brown,  the  upper  part 
narrowly  bordered  with  yellow  and  crisp  at  the 
edge;  petals  somewhat  smaller  than  the  sepals, 
ground  colour  yellow,  the  upper  half  clear  rich 
yellow,  the  basal  half  transversely  banded  with 
chocolate-brown;  the  hp  is  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  sepals,  and  bears  a  yellow  crest.  This  species  is 
well  figured  on  p.  2"i;  of  the  "  Orchid  Album," 

0.  lamelligebum.— This  is  still  a  somewhat 
rare  plant.  I,  however,  recently  noted  nice  ex- 
amples of  in  Mr.  Measures'  collection  at  Streatham, 
also  in  Mr.  James'  nursery  at  Norwood  and  in  Mr. 
Measures'  collection  at  Camberwell.  By  some  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid ;  the  plant,  how- 
ever, is  the  exact  counterpart  of  0.  macranthum  in 
growth;  the  panicle  is  scandent  and  many-flowered, 
the  upper  sepal  being  large  and  reniform,  deep 
brown,  bordered  with  yellow,  the  lateral  ones  being 
much  narrower  and  similar  in  colour;  petals  yellow, 
the  basal  part  blotched  with  brown.  It  is  a  native 
of  Ecuador. 


O.  Sebbatum  was  introduced  many  years  ago  by 
M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  who  distributed  it  as  0. 
diadema,  which  name,  from  the  peculiar  shape  of 
the  petals,  would  have  been  very  applicable  had  it 
not  already  possessed  a  name.  This  plant  is  not  so 
often  seen  in  collections  as  it  deserves,  for  a  good 
variety  is  really  very  handsome.  The  scandent 
panicle  is  from  G  feet  to  10  feet  long  and  many- 
flowered  ;  flowers  some  3  inches  across,  and  bright 
chocolate  or  cinnamon-brown;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  crisp  at  the  edges,  and  the  latter  are 
drawn  together,  forming  a  perfect  crown  or  diadem 
to  the  column.  It  succeeds  well  only  when  grown 
quite  cool. 

0.  MONACHlctJM  is  a  somewhat  similar  plant  to 
the  preceding;  the  flowers  are  large,  chocolate- 
brown,  blotched  with  cinnamon,  and  narrowly 
bordered  with  pale  yellow;  the  petals  are  much 
crisped  and  drawn  together  over  the  column.  It 
comes  from  the  mountains  of  New  Grenada,  where 
it  is  said  to  grow  in  the  vicinity  of  a  similar  species 
named  0.  metallicum. 

0.  undulatuji  is  another  very  fine  species,  an 
example  of  which  I  recently  noted  with  a  very  long, 
but  undeveloped  flower-spike  in  Mr.  Measures'  col- 
lection at  Camberwell.  It  is  said  to  have  large 
flowers,  the  sepals  of  which  are  chocolate-brown, 
and  the  petals  are  white,  suffused  with  mauve  at 
the  base;  but  the  accuracy  of  this  description  I 
hope  soon  to  be  able  to  verify. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  training  of  the 
scandent  flower-spikes  of  these  plants.  Of 
course,  those  who  grow  them  for  sale  endeavour 
to  keep  them  as  compact  as  possible  for  the  con- 
venience of  removal,  and  hence  we  generally 
see  in  nurseries  the  spikes  trained  round  three 
or  four  upright  sticks  placed  just  inside_  the 
pot.  Those  who  use  their  plants  for  exhibition 
generally  train  them  in  this  manner,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  the  best  way  to  display  their 
beauties.  I  once  saw  a  quantity  of  spikes  of 
several  of  the  above-named  kinds  trained  care- 
lessly over  the  roof  of  a  small  Odontoglossum 
house  between  and  through  some  shoots  of 
Myrsiphylluiii.  The  efl'ect  was  charming,  and 
although  I  have  tried  various  plans  to  improve 
upon  this  style,  I  have  never  succeeded,  and  1 
strongly  advise  those  who  do  not  wish  to  remove 
their  plants  when  in  flower  to  adopt  this  plan, 
and  dispense  with  the  ugly  sticks. 


Phajus  Humbloti.— This  is  still  a  rare  plant, 
and  one  of  which  Orchid  cultivators  do  not  yet  nppenr 
to  have  learnt  the  proper  treatment.  I  have  observed 
that  it  appears  to  be  of  a  rambling  habit,  and  its  roots 
:ippear  to  be  impatient  of  confinement.  Tho  bulbs  are 
stem-like,  bearing  several  plaited  leaves;  the  raceme  is 
erect,  bearing  several  large  showy  flowers,  which  are 
china-white  on  the  outside,  rose-coloured  within, 
curiouslv  blotched  and  streaked  with  red,  white,  and 
orange. '  It  is  one  of  the  introductions  of  the  Messrs. 
Veitch  from  the  island  of  Madagascar,  probably  from 
the  coast  region,  as  it  requires  strong  moist  heat  to 


grow  in,  all  the  season,  although  when  m  bloom  it  is 
verv  beautiful,  and  a  most  interesting  and  distinct 
species.  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  make  a  handsome 
plant.  It  mav,  however,  improve  in  appearance  with 
longer  acquaintance.  It  is  now  flowering  lu  Mr.  bouth- 
gate's  collection  at  Selborne,  Streatham.— n  . 

Anaellia  africana.— Though  a  species  that  is  by 
no  means  a  novelty,  it  is  uncommon  in  collections, 
notwithstanding  its  freedom  of  flowering  and  bold 
beauty.     A  specimen  at  Mr.  Bull's  has  two  pendent 
spikes  that  carry  many  flowers,  and  in  Williams' 
"Orchid  Manual"  a  plant  bearing  a  spike  with  a 
hundred  flowers  is  recorded.     This  must  have  been 
a  picture,  as  even  when  there  is  not  half  this  amount 
of  bloom  the  plant  is  ornamental.     It  will  do  well 
in  an  East  India  house  during  the  growing  season, 
but  should  when  in  bloom  be  removed  to  a  cooler 
quarter  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  as  long 
as  possible.    The  habit  of  this  Orchid  is  robust;  the 
stems  about  3  feet  high,  and  the  pendent  racemes 
of  considerable  length ;  the  sepals  and  petals  aie 
yellow,  also  the  lip,  but  the  former  have  rich  spot- 
tings  of  lustrous  brown.     It  is  named  in  honour  of 
Mr  John  Ansell,  who  is  stated  to  have  discovered  it 
growing  at  the  base  of  a  Palm  tree  in  Fernando  Po. 
liselia  anceps  is  an  Orchid  that  has  a  consider- 
able progeny,  and  the  type  varies  greatly  as  regards 
the  colour  of  the  flowers.     This  species  is  bloom- 
ine  freely  at  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea,  and  a  va- 
riety named  Hilli  is  noteworthy  for  its  clear  whiteness 
relieved  by  lilac  colouring  on  the  expanded  portion 
of  the  lip  and  the  inner  margins  of  the  arched  lateral 
lobes.     In  one  of  the  houses  there  was  also  blooming 
a  new  Lailia,  described  as  a  natural  hybrid,  and  it; 
certainly  is  of  the  anceps  type,  its  flowers  having  the 
same  character.    These    are    compact,  about    the 
^ame  size,  or  perhaps  rather  smaller  than  those  of 
an  ordinary  anceps,  but  richly  coloured ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  deep  pink,  almost  magenta,  and  showing 
but  little  difference  from  the  lip  ;  the  throat  of  the 
latter  is  orange  with  purple  stripes.     At  Messrs. 
Veitch's  a  plant  of  L.  anceps  WiUiamsi  was  flower- 
ing; this  has  the  sepals  and  petals  pure  white,  the 
lobes   of   the   lip   coloured  inside  with   gold  and 
purple,  the  base  yellow. 

Dendrobium  euoEmum  leucoptertun.— This 
is  another  addition  to  the  list  of  beautiful  Orchids 
raised  by  Mr.  Seden.  and  it  is  flowering  now  at  the 
Chelsea  nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch.  It  is  a  hybrid 
between  the  lovely  D.  endocharis  and  D.  nobile,  and 
from  such  parents  we  might  expect  a  beautilul 
progeny  It  originated  from  the  same  pod  as 
euosmum,  which  flowered  first,  and  euosmumroseum, 
the  second  to  blossom,  the  subject  of  this  note 
appearing  last  of  all.  The  flowers  are  about  the 
same  size  as  those  of  an  ordinary  form  of  nobile  the 
colour  snow  white,  save  the  base  of  the  hp,  where 
there  is  a  blotch  of  rich  purple-magenta  that  sets  ofi 
the  purity  of  the  other  portion  of  the  flower.  Its 
delicate  beauty  and  chasteness  will  raise  it  to  a 
high  place  amongst  its  fellows.  D.  euosmum  has 
a  flush  of  pink  absent  in  leucopterum,  and  the 
variety  euosmum  roseum  has  a  still  deeper  shade  ot 
the  same  hue.  As  tar  as  one  can  see,  it  is  as  free- 
flowering  as  the  old  D.  nobile,  and  has  the  advan- 
tage ot  a  delightfully  pure  colour  that  we  do  not 
find  in  this  old  favourite. 

Fish  manure  for  Orchids.— Much  has  been 
written  upon  the  beneficial  results  of  the  applica- 
tion of  fish  manure  to  Orchidaceous  plants.  I  must 
confess  to  have  always  been  an  unbeliever  in  its  ad- 
vantages, and  therefore  may  be  considered  some- 
what prejudiced  against  it.  It  has  been  said  that 
plants  to  which  this  manure  has  been  applied  have 
made  enormous  growths  and  produced  wonderful 
crops  of  bloom,  but  after  upwards  of  /twelve- 
month's observation,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is 
not  beneficial  to  Cvpripediums.  In  Mr.  Soutbgate  s 
garden  at  Streatham  there  exists  a  good  representa- 
tive collection  of  these  Slipper  Orchids,  mostly  of 
large  examples,  and  some  twelve  months  or  more  ago 
the  fish  manure  was  applied  to  them,  and  all  last  sea- 
son I  visited  them  from  time  to  time  to  observe  the 
effect,  and  upon  each  visit  it  was  plainly  visible  that 
they  were  deteriorating.  The  plants  declined  in 
health,  the  leaves  assumed  a  bad  colour,  and  it  was 
too  plainly  evident  that  they  were  going  wrong,  io- 
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wards  the  autumn,  Mr.  Salter  being  convinced 
that  this  state  of  things  was  attributable  to 
the  fish  manure,  he  speedily  removed  the  plants,  cut 
away  the  dead  roots,  o£  which  there  were  quantities, 
washed  the  remainder,  and  repotted  them  into  good, 
sweet  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  Since  then  the 
plants  have  been  rapidly  improving  in  health,  the 
colour  has  returned,  the  leaves  have  plumped  up, 
-and  they  are  producing  roots  in  abundance  ;  so  that 
■whatever  Orchids  are  benefited  by  the  application  of 
fish  manure,  it  is  evident  that  Cypripediums  are  not 
among  the  number.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  ex- 
perience of  others  that  have  used  this  manure;  it 
may  suit  some  Orchids,  and  if  so,  cultivators  would 
be  glad  to  know  what  particular  plants  it  does  per- 
manently benefit. — W.  H.  G. 


COOL-HOrSE   ORCHIDS  AT  CHESHUNT. 

After  the  Phalaenopsids,  the  most  notable  Orchids 
in  Mr.  Partington's  garden  are  the  Odontoglossums, 
'and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  great  numbers  of 
Odontoglossum  Alexandrte  and  0.  odoratum  were 
in  flower — perhaps  as  many  as  one  would  see  open 
here  at  any  one  time,  as  the  spikes  are  cut  most 
lavishly  for  purposes  of  indoor  decoration.  About 
half-a-dozen  spikes,  some  of  which  bore  as  many 
as  forty  flowers,  were  cut  whilst  I  was  in  the  house. 
These  Odontoglossums  receive,  except  during  the 
hottest  days  in  summer,  as  much  light  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  give  them  and  air  in  abundance,  which 
is,  however,  tempered  with  moisture,  whilst  the 
temperature  is  kept  as  low  as  possible.  The  plants 
'  are  in  the  most  robust  health,  having  made  very  large 
bulbs  of  an  intense  deep  green,  and  the  majority 
of  the  plants  of  0.  Alexandra;  are  bearing  two 
gigantic  spikes  upon  each  bulb,  many  of  the  spikes 
being  branched.  These  branching  forms,  I  am  told, 
came  out  of  a  batch  of  plants  imported  by  Mr. 
Shuttleworth,  and  it  would  be  well  if  more  of  these 
varieties  were  imported,  for  they  are  very  showy 
and  beautiful.  The  flowers  on  the  majority  of  these 
branched  spikes  are  not  so  large  and  full  as  the  flowers 
-of  the  types,  which  are  considered  by  some  as  the 
most  desirable.  Several  of  them  are  producing 
superb  full  blooms,  richly  spotted  and  of  fair  size, 
some  being  large,  and  all  of  them  equal  to  the  form 
figured  by  Bateman  in  his  "  Monograph  of  Odonto- 
glossums." The  quantity  of  tiowers  is  quite  astonish- 
ing; for  example,  1  noted  one  plant  bearing  two 
spikes  from  the  bulb;  each  spikehad  seven  branches; 
one  of  the  spikes  bore  forty  flowers,  and  the  other 
fifty  flowers.  Fancy  what  a  display  ninety  flowers 
— and  these  of  large  size — from  one  bulb  would 
make.  I  also  noticed  several  plants  bearing  six 
nnbranched  spikes  from  three  bulbs.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  be  quite  the  normal  condition  of  the  plants 
to  produce  two  spikes  from  a  bulb,  even  of  the 
best  forms.  A  finely-grown  plant  of  the  Lily-of-the- 
Valley-like  0.  pulchellum  majus  was  bearing  four- 
teen spikes  of  bloom  just  opening. 

Masdevallias  are  doing  well  in  a  lean-to  house 
with  a  north  aspect.  They  are  kept  very  cool. 
Flowering  now  are  dozens  of  grand  specimens  of 
the  lovely  M.  tovarensis  bearing  hundreds  of  its 
flowers.  Besides  these  were  numerous  examples  of 
the  brilliant  M.  ignea  and  M.  amabilis  and  the 
curious  M.  troohilus.  Fine  varieties  of  Sophronitis 
also  formed  a  pleasing  and  striking  contrast  to  the 
white  Masdevallia,  and  numerous  Lycastes  will  soon 
afford  an  additional  variety  of  colours. 

Intermediate  house  kinds  were  also  very  gay, 
numerous  Cattleya  Trianiu  being  conspicuous.  These 
plants,  it  was  said,  had  been  obtained  from  the  Messrs. 
Low  as  the  ordinary  kind,  but  some  very  distinct 
and  desirable  varieties  appear  to  be  amongst  them ; 
indeed,  every  plant  that  has  as  yet  flowered  is  diffe- 
rent. I  noted  one  form  similar,  if  not  identical,  with 
the  kind  called  RoUissoni,  another  very  similar  to 
that  called  Schncderfe,  another  like  Atalanta,  and 
one  quite  an  ordinary  form.  Here  also  were  flower- 
ing in  profusion  numerous  plants  with  numbers  of 
spikes,  the  lovely  Lfelia  albida  and  its  variety  bella 
being  noteworthy.  These  plants  have  been  esta- 
blished for  some  years,  and  flower  regularly  upon  the 
home-made  growths.  L.  autumnalis  and  L.  anceps 
were  in  abundance,  and  several  examples  of  the  va- 


riety Percivaliana  and  Hilli.  The  latter  is  a  very 
chaste  flower,  the  sepals  and  petals  white,  lip  white 
tipped  with  pale  pink,  with  an  orange-coloured  disc. 
Associated  with  these  were  numerous  Ccelogyne 
cristata,  which  will  soon  constitute  an  exhibition  of 
themselves.  Vanda  Cierulea,  the  flowers  of  which 
were  over,  is  grown  here  in  the  intermediate  house 
all  the  year  round.  In  the  East  India  house  An- 
grfecum  sesquipedale  was  very  fine  with  five  spikes, 
bearing  in  the  aggregate  eighteen  flowers  of  the 
purest  ivory  whiteness  I  have  ever  seen.  Saccola- 
bium  giganteum  was  still  flowering,  although  late, 
as  also  was  the  white  S.  Harrisonianum.  A  very 
fine  plant  of  the  rare  Aerides  vandarum  was  just 
opening  its  white  blooms,  and  dozens  of  Dendrobium 
nobile,  grown  in  small  pots,  are  densely  covered 
with  buds  just  bursting;  while  in  a  cool  house  many 
more  of  this  fine  old  species  are  being  kept  back 
to  form  a  succession.  Aerides  japonicum,  a  curious 
Japanese  plant,  very  little  known  and  but  seldom 
seen,  appears  to  thrive  here  in  the  intermediate 
house ;  it  is  now  pushing  up  numerous  spikes.  Cypri- 
pediums are  not  very  much  grown  at  Heaton  House ; 
nevertheless,  nice  examples  of  C.  insigne,  C.  Spicer- 
ianum,  and  C.  Harrisianum  represented  the  genus. 

W.  H.  G. 

SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


In  the  Garienflora  of  January  a  capital  plate  is 
given  of  Cattleya  velutina  var.  Lietzei,  an  Orchid 
represented  with  medium-sized  flowers,  sepals  and 
petals  brownish,  spotted  distinctly,  but  sparsely,  with 
red  ;  the  lip  white,  lilac  stripes,  and  broad  margin  of 
primrose  ;  the  column  lilac-purple. 

The  ■white  Lycaste  Skinneri. — We  occasion- 
ally find  this  in  private  collections,  though  it  is  still 
very  rare.  A  plant  is  blooming  at  Mr.  Bull's,  and  the 
flowers  represent  a  good  form,  the  sepals  and  petals 
massive  and  pure  white.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
choicest  of  the  Lycastes,  as  there  are  no  spottings  or 
markings  of  any  colour;  so  we  have  a  bold,  chaste 
flower. 

Broughtonia  sanguinea. — In  regird  to  cul- 
tural directions  upon  Broughtonia  sanguinea,  I  have 
found  that  it  has  done  exceedingly  well  with  me  over 
a  tank  with  Vandas  and  Nepenthes.  It  luxuriates 
in  a  warm  and  moist  atmosphere  and  fully  exposed 
to  light,  and  I  believe  that  if  it  has  a  preference  it 
would  do  best  on  a  piece  of  Tree  Fern  stamp. — W. 

SOI'EK. 

Aerides  Pieldingi. — This  is  a  beautiful  dis- 
tichous-leaved Orchid  from  Assam,  popularly  known 
as  the  Fox-brush  Aerides,  from  the  length  and  density 
of  its  racemes ;  the  flowers  are  rose-coloured  and  white. 
It  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  stoves,  yet  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  figured  in  any  of  our  botanical 
works.  Au  excellent  portrait  of  this  species  is  given 
in  the  December  number  of  the  "Orchid  Album." 

Masdevallia  amabilis  lineata.  —  This  is  a 
pretty  variation  from  the  original  11.  amabilis.  Its 
flowers  are  of  a  deeper  and  richer  colour,  and  strongly 
lined  with  crimson-purple  on  the  sepals.  In  other 
respects  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  type.  It 
may  be  seen  in  flower  now  at  Kew,  together  with 
various  other  interesting  species  of  Masdevallia,  none 
of  which  are  so  attractive  to  the  general  visitor  and 
favourites  with  everyone  as  the  snow-white  M.  to- 
varensis. 

Twin-flowered  Lady's  Slippers.  —  Last 
autumn  twin-flowered  spikes  of  C.  insigne  and  other 
Cjpripedes  were  shown  as  examples  of  monstrous 
growth,  but,  as  we  stated  at  the  time,  this  is  not  of  un- 
usual occurrence.  A  plant  of  C.  insigne  at  Devon- 
hur.st,  Chiswick,  carried  this  season  several  spikes, 
half  of  which  were  twin-flowered.  Mr.  Wright,  the  head 
gardener,  informed  us  that  the  soil  used  was  a  mixture 
of  bone-meal  and  Sphagnum,  the  robust  health  of  the 
plants  inducing  this  free-flowering  character. 

Cattleya  maxima  decora. — This  is  said  to  be 
a  very  finely  marked  form  of  this  species,  and  a  plant 
of  it  is  now  showing  flower  in  Mr.  Southgate's  collec- 
tion at  Streatham.  The  manner  of  its  flowering  is 
somenhat  remarkable.  It  appears  that  two  years  ago 
this  plant  formed  and  matured  a  strong  pseudo-bulb, 
which  bore  a  sheath  on  its  apex.  This  bulb  before 
long  made  another  bulb  from  the  same  bud,  which  also 
bore  a  sheath,  hut,  contrary  to  expectation,  neither 
sheath  produced  flowers.  Last  year,  again,  the  plant 
made  two  bulbs  in  the  same  manner,  both  with  sheaths, 


and  I  observed  when  visiting  there  recently  that  this 
spring  all  four  bulbs  will  produce  a  raceme  of  flowers, 
as  they  are  already  pushing  up  through  the  sheaths. 
— W. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


MODERN  MUSHROOM  HOUSES. 
No  garden  may  be  said  to  be  complete  without 
a  Mushroom  house,  and  very  few  places  ot  any 
size  are  without  one.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
but,  unfortunately,  tlie  improving  hot-house 
builder  has  had  too  much  to  do  with  their  erec- 
tion of  late  years,  and  as  a  consequence  they  are 
much  more  ornamental  than  of  old,  and  not 
nearly  so  well  adapted  to  the  retiuirements  of 
the  Mushroom.  Numbers  of  houses  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  north  side  of  a  range  of  forcing 
houses  or  vineries,  and  fully  exposed  to  the 
cold  cutting  winds  from  all  northerlj'  directions. 
The  walls  are  usually  of  9-inch  brickwork  and 
the  roof  slated,  bol;h  conditions  being  most 
favourable  to  lowering  the  temperature  of  the 
house,  for  which,  however,  ample  provision  lias 
been  made  in  the  shape  of  two  or  more  rows  of 
hot-water  pipes.  Bench  after  bench  is  formed, 
or  many  more  than  are  ever  occupied  by  the 
beds,  and  all  so  contrived  as  to  render  it  ex- 
tremely awkward  to  get  at  the  beds.  Alto- 
gether such  houses  very  frequently  prove  most 
disappointing,  a  good  crop  of  Blushrooms  rarely 
being  seen  in  them.  Nor  are  the  reasons  far  to 
seek.  They  are  either  too  cold  or  too  hot,  and 
are  not  capable  of  keeping  out  currents  of  cold, 
dry  air.  The  best  Mushrooms  and  the  heaviest 
crops  are  grown  without  any  fire-heat,  but  not 
in  the  modem  structures  just  described,  but 
either  in  the  old-fashioned  Mushroom  houses, 
in  cellars  and  caves,  or  the  open  air.  Old 
hi>uses  are  usually  in  a  less  exposed  position, 
the  best  of  them  being  sheltered  from  both  sun- 
shine and  cold  winds.  The  walls  are  thicker, 
and  the  roofs  either  thatched,  or  if  tiled  or 
slated,  have  an  inside  ceiling.  About  one 
broad  bench,  in  many  cases  supported  by  an 
arched  brick  wall  and  not  less  than  4  feet  from 
the  ground,  is  taken  nearly  all  round  the  house, 
the  advantages  of  which  arrangement  are  obvious 
enough.  Then  if  the  doorway  is  arranged  some- 
what similar  to  that  adopted  in  some  ice  houses, 
tliese  having  two  doors,  one  opening  outwardly 
and  the  other  inwardly,  currents  ot  either  hot 
or  cold  air  may  be  excluded.  Failing  the  double 
doors,  a  thatched  hurdle  or  doubled  mats  may 
be  made  to  fit  closely  to  the  door,  these  making 
several  degrees'  difference  eitlier  way  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house.  No  tire-heat  whatever  is 
needed  or  ought  to  be  given  in  a  good  old  Mush- 
room house.  Not  so  the  modern  structure,  at 
at  any  rate,  if  a  uniform  temperature  is  con- 
sidered necessary.  As  a  consequence,  the  fire- 
heat  is  turned  on  pretty  freely  too  at  times, 
this  also  necessitating  a  free  use  of  the  syringe 
or  watering-pot,  these  often  doing  as  much 
harm  as  the  high  temperatures. 

That  these  modern  structures  are  not  well 
adapted  to  Mushroom  culture,  any  intelligent 
reader  in  "The  Parks  and  Gardens  of  Paris" 
of  the  way  in  which  such  immense  quantities  of 
Mushrooms  are  grown  in  the  caves  and  quarries 
about  Paris  must  admit.  According  to  this 
authority,  the  cultivators  zealously  guard  against 
an.y  flucliuations  of  temperature,  and  the  venti- 
lation is  cleverly  contrived  accordingly.  Dis- 
used vaults  and  cellars  are  frequently  utilised 
in  this  country  for  Mushroom  culture  with  ex- 
cellent results.  These  are  available  nearly  all 
the  year  round,  as  they  never  reach  a  very  high 
temperature  or  fall  too  low,  and,  it  is  almost 
needless,  to  add,  neither  fire-heat  nor  cold  air 
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reaoli  these  places.  One  of  the  most  successful 
examples  of  Mushroom  culture  in  a  disused 
wine-cellar  may  be  seen  at  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton.  It  is  away  from  the  house,  or  for  sani- 
tary reasons  it  would  not  be  available  for  the 
purpose,  and  Mr.  Hudson  has  few  or  no  failures. 
I  do  not  wisli  to  infer  that  Mushrooms  simply 
grow  anyhow  in  suitable  structures.  A  certain 
amount  of  skill  and  experience  is  necessary  in 
all  cases,  so  much  depending  on  the  quality  of  the 
manure,  its  preparation,  and  the  formation  and 
subsequent  treatment  of  the  beds.  A  suitable 
house  simply  renders  Mushroom  culture  easy 
and  profitable.  What  is  wanted  is  not  merely  a 
few  small  gatherings  of  poor  Mushroom.s,  but  a 
long  supply  of  fresh  juicy  ones. 

Modern  structures,  as  before  stated,  being 
liable  to  let  in  cold  currents  of  air,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  necessitate  the  employment  of  fire-heat, 
in  order  to  keep  the  temperature  somewhere 
about  60°.  Now,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  nicely  re- 
gulate the  heat  of  hot-water  pipes  or  the  flues 
with  which  some  houses  are  warmed,  and  it  fre- 
quently happens  the  temperature  is  very  near  70°. 
This,  according  to  my  experience,  is  fully  l!i°  too 
high,  a  uniform  temperature  of  about  55°  being 
ample.  At  times  the  heat  of  a  new  bed  will 
raise  it  5°  or  more,  but  this  is  very  different  to 
the  heat  generated  by  the  pipes,  and  which 
dries  the  beds  to  a  most  injurious  extent.  We 
learn  that  in  the  low-roofed  quarries  where  the 
highest  temperatures  prevail  the  beds  are  the 
quickest  to  arrive  at  a  bearing  state,  but  do  not 
last  so  long  as  those  in  the  high-roofed,  and 
therefore  cooler,  caverns.  Plenty  of  English 
growers  could  corroborate  this  statement,  and 
those  who  consume  the  produce  could  also 
truthfully  add  that  the  Mushrooms  grown  in 
rather  low  temperatures  are  much  the  best 
in  point  of  quality.  In  reality  a  well-screened 
Mushroom  house  ought  to  need  no  fire-heat 
whatever.  It  will  never  be  too  cold,  especially 
when  new  beds  are  formed  at  short  intervals. 
Preserve  the  heat  in  the  beds  as  much  aspossible, 
as  it  is  there  where  it  is  most  needed,  and 
trouble  less  about  the  top-heat.  No  amouut  of 
fire-heat  will  long  benefit  a  bed  formed  with 
horse-droppings  which  have  been  badly  pre- 
pared, whether  by  being  overheated,  or  allowed 
to  become  unduly  saturated  with  moisture.  If 
the  heat  of  a  bed  declines  rapidly  after  being 
spawned,  eventually  becoming  quite  cold,  no 
amount  of  fire-heat  will  ensure  a  good  crop  of 
Mushrooms.  When  such  beds  are  on  the  floor 
there  is  no  obviating  the  difliculty,  but  if  it  is 
on  the  old-fashioned  and  rather  high  bench,  a 
gentle  hot-bed  formed  with  well -prepared  mate- 
rial, such  as  stable  manure  and  leaves,  may  be 
placed  under  the  bed,  and  this  being  occasion- 
ally renewed  will  keep  the  heat  up  capitally 
overhead.  We  have  frequently  saved  our  beds 
in  this  way.  Unfortunately,  for  the  past  two 
seasons  we  have  been  unable  to  procure  fresh 
droppings,  and  have  to  be  content  with  those 
that  can  be  shaken  out  from  rather  stale  strawy 
manure.  We  prepare  these  piincipally  by  fre- 
(|uent  turnings  in  order  to  dry  them  somewhat, 
outdo  not  ilepend  upon  them  for  the  bottom- 
heat,  this  being  supplied  by  a  solid  hotbed 
of  wtUprepared  leaves  and  manure.  The 
droppings  merely  act  as  a  medium  for  the 
spawn  to  spread  in.  We  gathered  Muslirooms 
in  the  coldest  weather,  an<l  no  heat  was  turned 
on  our  olil-fashioned  house. 

I  could  point  to  instance?  where  the  additions 
of  a  ceiling  and  the  thatching  of  the  tides  of 
modern  Mushroom  Ijouses  have  materially  im- 
jiroved  their  capability  for  producing  quantities 
of  good  Mushrooms,  and  there  aie  plenty  more 
that  might  be  similarly  change:!  for  the  better. 
When  in  too  prominent  a  position  for  this  to  be 


done,  convert  the  Mushroom  house  into  an 
Apple  room,  for  which  purpose  not  a  few  are 
admirably  adapted,  and  build  a  fresh  one  in  a 
bank,  if  possible.  If  no  shelves  at  all  are 
erected,  so  much  the  better,  as  the  most  profit- 
able beds  are  those  of  conical  shape,  and  on  the 
floor.  In  additiim  to  shutting  out  cold  air 
and  dispensing  with  fire-heat  as  much  as  possible, 
it  is  also  advisable  to  surface  over  the  beds  with 
dry  ha_  in  which  case  no  syringing  or  watering 
will  be  necessary,  and  fewer  beds  accordingly 
spoilt.  W.  I. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Eably  Cauliplowbes.— Since  the  introduction 
of  hardy  and  superior  late  varieties  of  Broccoli 
much  less  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  main- 
taining a  constant  supply  of  either  Cauliflowers  or 
Broccoli.  As  a  rule,  we  have  the  Early  Forcing 
Cauliflower  ready  for  use  before  the  Late  Queen 
Broccoli  are  finished,  this  being  accomplished 
with  the  aid  of  handlights  and  autumn-raised 
plants.  In  the  event  of  very  severe  frosts  destroy- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  Broccoli,  or  should  there  be  a 
failure  from  other  causes,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
forward  a  batch  of  Cauliflowers  either  planted 
out  in  rough  frames  or  pits,  or  grown  singly  in 
9-inch  pots.  A  pinch  of  seed  may  be  sown  at 
once  thinly  in  a  pan  or  box,  and  set  on  the  shelf  of 
a  warm  house  or  on  a  gentle  hot-bed  to  germinate. 
The  seeds  should  be  kept  on  a  shelf  in  a  greenhouse 
or  other  slightly  heated  house,  where  they  will  not 
become  much  drawn  and  weakly.  When  they  have 
taken  on  the  rough  leaf,  they  ought  to  be  potted  off 
singly  into  ;!-inch  pots,  and  still  kept  growing  near 
the  glass.  Before  they  are  much  root-bound  they 
must  be  either  shifted  into  it-inch  pots,  using  rich 
loamy  soil,  or  planted  out  in  a  rather  deep  frame 
set  on  a  slight  hotbed— a  depth  of  about  10  inches 
of  good  soil  being  sufficient.  As  the  plants  do  not 
form  coarse  foliage  they  may  be  planted  15  inches 
apart  each  way,  and  with  slight  protection  from 
frosts  and  cold,  and  by  giving  occasional 
waterings,  a  useful  lot  of  close  white  heads  will  re- 
sult. Those  in  pots  may  be  set  in  the  fronts  of 
newly  started  fruit-houses,  but  must  be  placed  in 
rather  cooler  quarters  when  the  heat  in  such  places 
is  raised.  They  will  need  plenty  of  water  and 
liquid  manure.  Either  Early  Forcing,  Tom  Thumb, 
First  Crop,  or  Snowball  are  suitable  for  this  early 
crop,  all  being  of  equal  merit.  It  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  plants  in  the  handlights  and  openborders,  a  batch 
of  either  Dwarf  Erfurt,  Mammoth,  Early  London, 
Walcheren,  or  Mont  Blanc  may  be  raised  as  just 
advised,  and  after  being  well-hardened  off,  be  planted 
under  handlights  or  in  sheltered  spots. 

Lbttcoes  in  frames.— In  March  and  April 
salading  is  frequently  very  scarce,  the  stock  of  En 
dive  being  exhausted  and  Lettuces  not  yet  avail- 
able. With  a  very  little  trouble  this  difficulty  may 
be  obviated,  it  being  possible  to  grow  exceptionally 
good  Lettuces  in  a  frame  set  on  a  slight  hotbed. 
For  the  majority  of  establishments  a  two-light  frame 
is  large  enough,  the  crops  to  succeed  being  grown 
in  a  rough  frame  or  between  dwarf  early  Peas.  We 
find  the  Early  Paris  Market  the  best  for  gentle 
forcing  and  frames  generally.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  at  once  thinly  in  pans  or  boxes,  and  the  seed- 
lings kept  near  the  glass  in  a  cool  house  or  pit, 
both  to  keep  them  sturdy  and  to  prevent  damping 
off.  If  kept  long  in  pans  the  plants  are  spoilt,  and 
my  plan  is  to  prick  the  plants  out  when  quite 
small  where  they  are  to  grow.  Shallow  frames  are 
preferable,  inside  of  these  being  first  placed  a  layer 
of  short  manure  and  then  about  8  inches  of  good 
loamy  soil.  If  deep  frames  are  set  on  the  hotbeds, 
a  good  depth  of  the  shortest  of  the  heating  material 
should  be  thrown  in  and  trampled  down,  this  bring- 
ing the  soil  nearer  the  glass.  The  plants  ought  to 
be  pricked  out  not  less  than  G  inches  apart  each 
way,  and  finer  Lettuces  will  be  grown  if  another 
2  inches  are  given.  They  should  be  watered  in, 
kept  rather  close  for  a  few  days,  and  the  frames 
clo:jely  covered  every  night.  Later  on  they  need 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  ought  never  to  become 
dry  at  the  roots.     Ours  are  usually  so  crisp  and 


tender  that  they  have  to  be  packed  in  boxes  instead 
of  being  mixed  with  other  vegetables  in  the  hampers 
for  the  town  house. 

Forced  Parsley. — In  some  seasons  the  best 
curled  forms  of  Parsley  are  killed  wholesale  by 
severe  frost.  If  scarce  from  this  or  other  causes,  it 
is  advisable— imperative,  I  may  say — to  raise  a 
quantity  in  heat.  It  may  be  forced  readily,  and  a 
capital  early  supply  can  be  obtained  from  a  one- 
light  or  two-light  frame  set  on  a  slight  hotbed  pre- 
pared as  advised  for  early  Lettuces.  The  seed  may 
be  sown  in  drills  8  inches  apart,  and  being  naturally 
slow  in  germinating,  Kadishes  may  be  grown  be- 
tween, or,  better  still,  a  number  of  old  Parsley  roots 
may  be  forked  up  and  dibbled  in  between  the  seed 
drills.  These  old  roots  will  soon  jield  many  good 
pickings,  and  if  the  leaves  are  small  the  cook  will 
prefer  these  to  none  at  all.  The  thinnings  from  the 
rows  of  seedlings  may  either  be  used  or  dibbled  out 
on  a  warm  border,  there  to  afford  useful  supplies 
long  before  any  sown  in  the  open  are  available. 

Peas  foe  soup. —  Green  Peas  for  soup  are  occa- 
sionally ordered,  and  in  some  establishments  they 
are  grown  early  under  glass  for  this  particular  pur- 
pose. As  it  happens,  soup  coloured  and  flavoured 
with  the  tender  young  tops  of  the  plants  is  quite 
equal  to  any  made  from  the  green  Peas,  and  we 
provide  these  accordingly.  There  usually  being 
plenty  of  old  seed  left  in  the  bags,  and  which  in 
the  open  rarely  germinates  so  satisfactorily  as  new 
seed,  this  is  sown  thickly  in  boxes  of  soil  and  set  in 
heat.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  every  sound 
seed  will  have  sprouted,  and  when  the  plants  are 
about  4  inches  high  they  are  cut  over  and  sent  to 
the  kitchen  as  required.  When  cooked  they  are 
beautifully  green  in  colour  and  easily  reduced  to  a 
pulp. 

Early  Celeey.— If  this  is  required  very  early, 
seed  should  be  sown  at  once,  but  it  is  not  advisable 
to  sow  seed  for  the  principal  early  and  main  crops 
much  before  March.  The  white  varieties  being  the 
quickest  to  become  blanched,  they  are  most  suitable 
for  the  earliest  sowings,  and  for  these  I  can  recom- 
mend either  White  Gem,  Sandringham  Dwarf  White, 
or  Cole's  Crystal  White.  Wright's  Grove  White  is 
larger  than  either  of  the  preceding  and  is  a  favourite 
with  exhibitors.  Sow  a  pinch  of  seed  in  a  pan  of 
fine  soil  and  set  on  a  gentle  hotbed.  Before  the 
seedlings  become  leggy,  place  the  pan  nearer  the 
glass,  but  still  in  heat,  and  when  the  first  rough 
leaf  is  developed,  prick  out  thinly  either  in  boxes 
or  in  a  frame  on  a  hotbed.  The  seedlings  may  be 
disposed  4  inches  apart  each  way,  kept  steadily 
growing  in  gentle  heat,  and  eventually  hardened  off 
prior  to  being  planted  out  in  trenches  late  in  May. 

Spawninu  Mushroom  beds.— When  the  drop- 
pings have  been  well  prepared  they  seldom  become 
excessively  hot,  neither  is  much  steam  generated. 
It  is  the  hastily  prepared  and  rather  moist  manure 
that  is  the  most  difficult  to  manage  after  being 
formed  into  beds,  as  these  are  apt  to  become  very  hot 
for  a  time,  and  it  is  useless  to  spawn  such  till  this 
state  of  affairs  is  materially  changed.  When  it  is 
found  that  they  are  too  hot,  deep  holes  should  be 
made  about  !t  inches  apart  all  over  the  bed,  and 
left  open  till  the  trial  stakes  kept  plunged  in  the 
beds  can  be  borne  comfortably  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  Even  then  it  may  not  be  safe  to  introduce 
the  spawn.  First  level  over  and  well  beat  down 
the  bed,  and  if  the  heat  does  not  again  run  up  too 
high,  or  above  70°,  spawn  at  once.  Many  still  form 
holes  for  the  spawn  with  a  dibber,  but  this  is  a 
wrong  practice,  as  the  holes  cannot  again  be 
effectually  closed,  and  the  steam  that  is  apt  to 
collect  in  them  is  liable  to  spoil  the  spawn.  Open 
shallow  holes  with  the  hand  and  about  8  inches 
apart  each  way,  in  each  placing  a  piece  of  spawn 
nearly  2  inches  square.  Smooth  over  the  bed  as 
the  work  of  spawning  goes  on,  and  finish  off  with 
a  beating  down  with  the  back  of  a  spade.  If  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  manure  again  becoming  unduly 
hot  the  bed  should  be  soiled  over  at  once,  other- 
wise it  should  be  left  for  a  week  or  nine  days.  We 
usually  soil  ours  as  soon  as  spawned,  and  find  it 
answers  well.  The  soil  should  be  2  inches  thick 
after  it  is  levelled  and  beaten  down.  Fresh  loam, 
such  as  the  finest  from  the  heap  of  loam  collected 
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for  potting  and  other  purposes,  is  the  best  for  soil- 
ing over  Mushroom  beds,  and  failing  this  the 
freshest  or  sweetest  loamy  soil  procurable  may  be 
used.  Wetting  and  plastering  this  over  the  beds  is 
unwise  in  the  case  of  flat  beds,  but  may  be  necessary 
when  conical  beds  are  formed.  A  covering  of  about 
6  inches  of  soft  hay  further  serves  to  enclose  the 
heat  and  prevent  loss  of  moisture.  All  going  on 
well,  there  is  no  necessity  to  remove  the  covering 
or  touch  the  beds  in  any  way  till  the  Mushrooms  are 
visible,  which  will  be  in  a  month  or  five  weeks.  We 
have  had,  however.  Mushrooms  in  less  than  a  month 
from  the  time  of  spawning,  and  sometimes  it  is  six 
weeks  or  more  before  they  are  plentiful,  so  much 
depending  upon  the  state  of  both  bed  and  spawn. 

Other  details  in  Mushroom  culture. — A 
house  temperature  of  50°  to  55°  is  sufficient,  as  if 
*  raised  much  beyond  this  more  harm  than  good 
results.  A  free  use  of  fire-heat  and  frequent  over- 
head syringings  and  damping  down  soon  spoil 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  a  profitable  bed. 
One  must  certainly  accompany  the  other,  or  the 
beds  soon  become  much  too  dry.  Be  content  to 
maintain  a  lower  temperature,  and  either  cover  the 
beds  with  litter  or  shutters,  the  latter  being  per- 
haps the  most  satisfactory  method.  If  wooden 
shutters  cannot  be  had,  felt-covered  frames  answer 
quite  as  well.  The  floors  and  walls,  being  liable  to 
dry  rapidly,  may  be  damped  as  often  as  neces- 
sary, but  not  the  beds,  or  they  soon  become  cold 
and  wet,  and  the  tiny  Mushrooms  become  soft 
and  valueless.  When  a  bed  shows  signs  of  failing 
from  dryness,  then  is  the  time  to  well  and  gently 
moisten  it  with  tepid  water  just  flavoured  with 
salt.  If  all  the  heat  is  not  gone  out  of  the  bed  the 
watering  will  put  new  life  into  it,  another  heavy 
crop  being  the  result.  It  ought  now  to  be  gene- 
rally weU  known  that  Mushrooms  should  not  be  out, 
but  pulled  out  of  the  soil  or  twisted  off  the  clusters 
as  the  case  may  be.  Old  stumps  left  in  the  soil 
soon  decay  and  spread  destruction  all  round.  Some- 
times it  is  possible  to  remove  them  in  large  clusters 
with  their  roots  attached.  Each  hole  thus  formed 
should  be  tilled  with  fresh  soil.  The  medium  and 
smaller  sizes,  supposing  these  have  not  been  unduly 
forced,  are  most  appreciated.  Remember  also  that 
a  good  cook  utilises  the  stems  as  well  as  the  head. 

W.  I.  M. 

American  Potato  trade. — The  declared  value 
of  the  shipments  of  Potatoes  from  Glasgow  to  Ame- 
rican ports  in  one  week  amounted  to  £8452  2s. 

Cornisb  Broccoli. — A  local  paper  has  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  note  :  We  are  continually  hear- 
ing complaints  from  Broccoli  growers  of  the  low 
prices  obtained  in  the  trade,  and  of  the  diminish- 
ing profits  accruing  to  them  as  compared  with 
those  pocketed  by  their  French  and  other  rivals. 
There  have,  we  believe,  been  increased  supplies  in 
the  London  markets  during  the  past  week,  and 
prices  have,  as  a  consequence,  fallen  again  con- 
siderably, though  no  small  share  of  the  fault  lies 
with  the  senders  themselves.  Formerly  a  crate  of 
Broccoli  sent  to  the  London  markets  contained 
eight  dozen,  or,  if  exceptionally  fine  plants,  six  or 
seven  dozen ;  but  this  season  crate  after  crate  has 
been  sent  containing  not  more  than  from  three  and 
a  half  to  four  dozen  heads,  two-thirds  of  the  crate 
being  composed  of  leaves  of  no  value  to  anyone 
except  to  the  railway  company — extra  freight  for 
which  the  sender  has  to  pay.  This  is  a  grave  state 
■  of  things,  assuredly,  which  the  sender  should  remedy 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  It  is  highly 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  growers  that  the 
plants  should  be  properly  cut  and  packed,  but  in 
their  hurry  to  get  the  Broccoli  to  market  they  have 
this  season  persistently  ignored  this  fact,  to  their 
own  pecuniary  loss.  By  proper  dressing  and  pack- 
ing they  would  save  the  cost  of  yarn  and  straw, 
and  nearly  half  of  the  present  carriage.  Besides, 
the  careful  sender  has  to  suffer  for  his  dilatory 
neighbour,  and  the  buyer,  finding  it  not  unnaturally 
a  difficult  matter  to  sort  out  the  good  crates  from 
the  bad,  reckons  all  as  alike  and  pays  accordingly. 
The  prices  in  London  this  week  are  from  10s.  to 
Us.  per  crate  for  Cornish  plants,  whilst  the  French 
are  making  ISs.  or  14s.  for  crates  of  the  same  size, 
say  four  dozen — the  price  being  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 


We  commend  these  facts  to  the  consideration  of 
those  growers  who  have  (we  doubt  not,  un- 
consciously) been  working  against  their  own  interest 
by  an  inherent  desire  to  be  first  in  the  field. 

Hearting  Kale. — The  examples  of  this  Kale 
which  were  shown  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  altogether  failed  to  do 
justice  to  this  useful  selection  from  the  dwarf-curled 
Scotch  Kale.  The  person  who  sent  them  appeared 
to  have  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
vegetables  should  be  submitted  for  the  consideration 
of  the  fruit  committee.  The  hearting  Kale  differs 
from  the  dwarf-curled  Scotch  in  that  it  forms  a 
head  at  the  top  (much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Brussels  Sprout),  which,  when  boiled,  is  found  to  be 
a  highly  valuable  vegetable.  When  the  head  has 
been  removed  the  stalk  puts  forth  plenty  of  sprouts, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  Kale.  The  hearting 
Kale  has  now  been  before  the  public  for  many 
years,  but  it  is  not  grown  nearly  so  much  as  its 
merits  demand. — R.  D. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  CEDAR  IN  ITS  NATIVE  HOME. 
Dr.  Geikie,  in  his  recent  and  latest  book  on 
Palestine — though  not  a  leading  feature  of 
his  work — has,  nevertheless,  much  to  say,  in- 
cidentally, that  is  deeply  interesting  on  both 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  that  now  sad  and 
desolate  countr}'.  I  have  read  the  book,  and 
have  been  especially  interested  in  the  minute  and 
detailed  account  given  of  the  Mount  Lebanon 
Cedars,  and  of  the  district  in  which  they  grow. 
With  a  view  to  make  an  inspection  of  these 
Cedars,  a  special  journey,  commencing  at 
Damascus,  and  occupying  some  days,  was 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Geikie,  who,  aided  by  horses 
and  mules,  six  in  all,  eventually  arrived  at 
Jebel  Makmel,  lying  8500  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  the  last  town  of  any  importance  on  their 
way  thither  ;  and  from  this  point,  the  writer 
states,  a  most  glorious  view  presented  itself — 
to  the  south,  Mount  Hernion,  snow-capped,  and 
to  the  north.  Mount  Lebanon  in  all  its  grandeur, 
10,000  feet  in  height,  its  top  among  the  thick 
clouds.  Looking  down  from  this  (Jebel  Mak- 
mel) to  a  distance  of  2000  feet,  the  Cedars  are 
seen  below,  looking  like  little  green  specks 
beyond  the  beds  of  snow.  The  ground  on 
which  the  Cedars  grow,  it  is  said,  consists  of 
undulating  slopes  of  white  limestone,  6300  feet 
above  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  dark- 
coloured  earth  under  the  trees  is  covered  with 
decayed  cones  and  branches.  The  oldest  trees 
are  about  nine  in  number,  and  the  grove 
includes  about  350  Cedars,  large  and  small. 

Unfortunately,  however,  no  care  is  taken  of 
them,  goats  being  allowed  to  eat  the  young 
shoots,  and  monks  and  visitors  alike  use  the 
branches  for  fuel.  A  Maronite  chapel  stands 
among  them,  and  a  festival,  which  h  held  yearly, 
helps  greatly  in  this  destruction,  as  the  wood  is 
used  for  the  kindling  of  fires.  In  reference  to 
the  age  of  the  trees,  Dr.  Geikie  adds  : — 

The  oldest  trees  are  of  great  age,  one  of  them  be- 
ing 40  feet  in  circumference,  but  even  to  it  no 
respect  is  paid,  branches  being  ruthlessly  broken  off 
when  wanted  for  any  purpose. 

Thinking  there  may  be  among  your  numerous 
readers  some  who,  like  myself,  have  a  kindly 
affection  for  the  Cedar- — a  grand  and  picturesque 
tree,  even  in  its  old  age  and  decay — and  that 
they  might  like  to  hear  these  recent  particulars 
of  the  state  and  condition  of  those  still  surviv- 
ing in  their  native  home,  I  have  culled  these 
few  extracts.  Seeing  that  in  this  small  British 
island  we  have  many  mountains,  often  snow-clad, 
too,  why,  then,  cannot  we  make  a  home  for  the 
Cedar  here  l 


We  are  informed  by  sacred  and  secular  his- 
tory alike  that  Cedar  wood  was  mainly  used  in 
all  the  grander  buildings  of  Palestine.  Few 
evergreen  trees — if  any — will  grow  more  rapidly 
into  bulk  than  the  Cedar,  that  is,  if  dealt  with 
un  a  broad  scale  as  ordinary  plantations,  pro 
perly  and  gradually  thinned.  If  so  treated,  I 
may  fairly  venture  to  say  that  if  it  was  desired  to 
grow  the  Cedar  for  scaflbld-poles,  it  would  not 
fail  in  competition  with  any  tree  usually  grown 
for  that  purpose.  Nearly  all  the  old  Cedar  trees 
that  one  meets  with  throughout  this  country 
having  been  planted  as  objects  of  special  interest 
some  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  nearly 
ahvaj's  in  the  most  open  and  exposed  situations, 
where  life  has  been  a  constant  struggle,  obvi- 
ously no  safe  judgment  can  be  arrived  at 
from  such  examples,  either  as  to  quickness  of 
growth  or  any  other  quality.  To  form  a  just 
opinion  as  to  what  the  tree  might  become  as  re- 
gards its  ultimate  commercial  value,  it  would 
need  to  be  planted  on  a  large  scale,  and  if  in 
different  localities  and  altitudes  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, so  much  the  better. 

The  Cedar  has  never  as  yet,  so  far  as  I  know, 
had  quite  fair  play.  As  to  its  hardiness,  severe 
winters  have  occasionally  killed  many  of  our 
hardiest  forest  trees,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  such  record  stands  against  the  "  goodly 
Cedar,"  which  grows  equally  well  in  any  soil. 
Robert  Maenock. 


The  Kose  Acacia  for  walls. — This  beautiful 
shrub  is  so  seldom  seen  trained  against  a  wall  or 
trellis,  that  it  must  be  inferred  that  it  is  not  com- 
monly known  what  a  charming  effect  it  has  when 
so  grown.  Its  branches  are  so  brittle,  that  it  can 
all  the  more  be  recommended  for  walls  or  trellises. 
I  once  saw  a  Rose  Acacia  in  full  bloom  in  early 
summer  against  a  high  wall,  which  it  completely 
covered,  and  thought  at  the  time  that  I  had  never 
before  seen  a  wall  clothed  so  beautifully.  The 
plant  was  covered  with  multitudes  of  its  clear 
rose-pink  clusters,  as  profuse,  in  fact,  as  those  of  a 
vigorous  Wistaria.  The  racemes  have  the  same 
drooping  habit  as  those  of  the  Wistaria,  but  their 
colour  is  more  pleasing  and  less  common.  This 
Robinia  flowers  much  earlier  when  planted  against 
a  warm  wall  than  it  does  when  grown  as  a  standard. 
If  a  large  space  on  a  wall  cannot  be  afforded,  then 
the  Rose  Acacia  may  be  advantageously  planted 
against  a  projecting  buttress,  which  it  will  adorn  in 
a  charming  way,  and  may  be  kept  within  bounds  by 
hard  pruning.  This  is  one  of  the  many  hardy  flower- 
ing shrubs  suitable  for  coveringwalls,and  full  advan- 
tage is  certainly  not  taken  of  it.  The  Rose  Acacia 
is  a  common  shrub  in  tree  nurseries,  and  is  inex- 
pensive. There  are  a  few  varieties  of  it,  those 
called  macrophjila,  spectabilis,  and  rosea  being  the 
best  known.  The  type,  however,  is  so  beautiful,  that 
one  hardly  needs  an  improvement  upon  it. — W.  G. 

The  Conifer  for   chalky  soils.— By  far  the 

most  suitable  Conifer  for  planting  in  chalky  soils  is 
the  Spanish  Fir  (Abies  Pinsapo),  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  handsomest  of  all  the  European  Silver  Firs.  In 
various  chalk  districts  I  have  visited  lately,  it  is 
the  prevailing  Conifer  in  the  parks  and  gardens 
of  the  neighbourhood.  1  have  never  seen  this 
Fir  so  fine  before  as  in  these  places,  so  faultlessly 
regular  in  growth  is  it  with  sweeping  branches 
feathered  to  the  ground,  and  of  that  luxuriant 
green  which  indicates  robust  health.  I  examined 
the  soil  in  one  place,  and  found  that  the  top  crust, 
which  was  very  little  more  than  pure  chalk,  was 
only  about  a  foot  or  15  inches  in  depth  ;  beneath 
was  the  pure  chalk,  and  into  tliis  the  roots  of  the 
Firs  had  penetrated  deeply.  1  imagine  that  in  the 
mountains  and  hills  in  Spain,  where  this  Fir  grows 
wild,  the  soil  must  be  chalky,  as  it  seems  its  natural 
element.  Considering  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  trees,  especially  Evergreens,  that  flourish 
on  chalk,  it  is  a  boon  to  find  a  Conifer  that  does 
well  in  such  a  soil,  as  the  Pinsapo  is  not  a  tree 
that  one  can  rely  on  in  every  place.     I  notice  that 
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wherever  it  grows  most  satisfactorily,  the  trees 
are  almost  always  planted  on  hills  or  slopes.  It 
seems  to  dislike  a  low  spot,  doubtless  because  the 
water  collects  too  much  about  its  roots,  and  this  is 
what  it  does  not  like.  It  stands  a  dry  summer  with- 
out injury  if  planted  on  a  hill  or  slope  in  soil  that 
suits  it.  There  are  few  finer  Conifers  than  well- 
developed  specimens  of  A.  Pinsapo  with  branches 
sweeping  the  turf  for  1j  feet  or  20  feet  round  the 
stem.  A  vigorous  healthy  tree  is  always  more  silvery 
than  one  that  is  unhealthy. — Q. 


TREE  NOTES. 


TuRXER's  EVERGREEN  Oak. — A  few  trees  of  this 
excellent  variety,  to  which  "W.  G."  (page  41)  draws 
attention,  were  planted  here  on  a  stiff  limestone  marl 
about  40  years  ago,  and,  in  reply  to  him,  I  have 
pleasure  iu  saying  that  two  I  have  measured  are 
38  feet  high,  and  54  inches  and  (34  inches  respec- 
tively in  girth  at  4  feet  from  the  ground.  Although 
indifferently  planted  in  low  cold  ground  subject  to 
fogs  and  only  a  few  feet  above  the  flood-line,  with 
large  Conifers  shading  them  from  all  but  the  sum- 
mer midday  sun,  they  make  very  steady  progress 
and  hold  their  leaves  untU  the  swelling  buds  push 
them  off  in  the  spring.  In  1860-61  they  were  rather 
hard  hit  by  the  severe  frost  following  upon  a  cold 
wet  summer,  and,  no  doubt,  lost  a  few  feet  of  alti- 
tude during  the  time  they  were  recovering,  but  since 
that  time  they  have  passed  uninjured.  To  many 
this  remark  as  touching  the  hardiness  of  Q.  Turneri 
may  appear  strange,  but  by  those  who  have  practi- 
cal experience  of  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  frost 
of  that  memorable  year  upon  trees  of  many  kinds, 
including  its  assumed  parents,  Q.  pedunculata  and 
Q.  Ilex,  this  statement  will  be  well  understood.  One 
of  the  trees  at  this  place  has  formed  a  very  beauti- 
ful oval-shaped  head,  about  24  feet  through.  All 
the  leaves  are  exactly  alike — bright,  glabrous  above 
and  below,  deeply  dentated,  and  have  pink  foot- 
stalks resembling  those  of  some  of  the  choice 
Hollies.  This,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  the  best  European 
hybrid  Oaks,  as  it  is  always  bright  and  cheerful  and 
contrasts  well  with  the  dark  and  dense  Conifers, 
especially  in  winter,  but,  its  superior  habit  ex- 
cepted, I  do  not  realise  its  superiority  over 

QUERCUS    AUSTEIACA   SEMPERYIEESS,   tO   which 

'■W.  G."  also  alludes.  This  has  been  extensively 
planted  here,  principally  on  high,  dry  limestone 
brash  or  marl,  but  the  leaves  being  so  much  larger 
than  those  of  Q.  Turneri,  I  am  uncertain  as  to 
whether  it  is  identical  with  the  Kew  variety  of  Q. 
glandulifera.  Possibly  the  poor,  thin,  gravelly  soil, 
which  gives  many  of  the  Kew  trees  such  a  j^overty- 
stricken  look,  may  make  this  difference,  as  all  the 
Evergreen  Oaks  do  best  in  a  deep,  rich,  but  well- 
drained  loam.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  can  safely  say 
it  is  one  of  the  hardiest,  brightest,  and  best  round- 
headed  Oaks  I  have  seen.  Our  first  planted  tree 
has  formed  a  perfect  globe  more  than  20  feet 
through,  and  forms  a  very  striking  object,  sur- 
rounded, or  rather  backed,  by  the  dark  Pinus  in- 
signis,  P.  tanrica,  and  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  with 
a  few  trees  of  the  handsome  Acer  colchioum  rubrum 
near  them.  Thinking  this  Oak  had  not  assumed  its 
proper  character,  I  procured  a  quantity  from  a  re- 
liable source,  for  planting  with  Scotch  and  other 
Pines  in  an  ornamental  cover  for  pheasants,  but  all 
of  them,  although  smaller,  are  growing  into  many- 
stemmed,  round-headed  bushes.  This  habit  being, 
I  presume,  characteristic  of  the  tree,  very  handsome 
lawn  specimens  might  be  made  by  grafting  or  bud- 
ding upon  clean,  straight  stems  of  the  common  Oak. 
QUEECUS  Ilex. — I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  anyone  can  find  fault  with  this  bright,  hand- 
some tree,  than  which  few,  if  any,  of  the  varieties 
are  better  than  the  species.  Here  we  have  one 
variety  under  the  name  of  Q.  I.  Fordi,  a  compact 
grower,  with  very  narrow  leaves,  bright  glossy  green 
above  and  white  on  the  under  side.  It  is  quite 
hardy,  as  Evergreen  Oaks  go,  and,  being  a  close- 
habited  tree,  it  should  escape  injury  from  snow,  but 
unfortunately,  like  the  whole  family,  it  seems  to 
hug  and  hold  it  until  the  branches  bow  down  or 
split  off,  unless  the  friend  in  need  with  long  pole 
relieves  it  of  a  portion  of  the  incubus.  This  split- 
ting tendency  under  a  heavy  load  of  snow  in  my 


opinion  is  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  Evergreen 
Oaks,  and  were  it  not  for  this,  more,  I  have  no 
doubt,  would  be  planted.  Still,  so  beautiful  and  so 
cheap  withal  is  the  Holm  or  Holly  Oak,  so  well 
adapted  for  the  lawn,  the  shrubbery,  or  sheltering 
belts  and  hedges,  and,  last  of  all,  so  amenable  to 
pruning,  that  this  slight  drawback,  which  places 
it  on  a  level  with  the  Arbutus,  should  not  prevent 
anyone  introducing  it  very  freely. 

W.  Coleman. 


PERNETTYAS. 


Though  Pemettya  mucronata  and  its  numerous 
varieties  are  most  attractive  when  covered  with 
berries,  yet  they  occupy  a  prominent  place  among 
our  ornamental  shrubs  when  profusely  laden  with 
their  pretty  bell-shaped  wax-like  blossoms,  which 
are  very  beautiful,  and  last  for  some  time  in  great 
beauty.  Where  cut  flowers  are  needed  sprays  of  the 
Pernettyas  are  very  useful,  for  if  taken  just  as  the 
earlier  blossoms  commence  to  unfold  they  retain 
their  beauty  for  weeks,  and  the  dark  glossy  green 
foliage  serves  as  a  very  effective  setting  to  the  pure 
white  blossoms.  Irrespective  of  flowers  and  fruit, 
the  whole  of  the  Pernettyas  are  handsome  evergreen 
shrubs,  that  retain  their  freshness  even  during  the 
most  severe  winters.  Just  now  they  are  beautifully 
in  fruit,  and  though  perfectly  hardy,  they  may  be 
potted  up  and  used  for  the  winter  embellishment  of 
the  greenhouse,  where  their  handsome  berries  can 
be  seen  to  very  great  advantage  when  so  treated, 
and  they  will  retain  the  brightness  of  their  colour- 
ing for  months.  When  planted  in  the  open  ground 
Pernettyas  are  by  no  means  particular  as  to  soil  or 
situation,  but,  like  most  of  their  class,  they  may  be 
grown  in  any  soil  where  Rhododendrons  flourish. 
The  berries,  which  are  borne  freely,  afford  a  ready 
means  of  propagation,  as  if  they  are  gathered  when 
their  beauty  is  on  the  wane,  rubbed  with  a  little 
dry  sand,  and  sown  in  a  frame,  they  soon  germi- 
nate, and  grow  quickly  after  their  earlier  stages  are 
past.  The  ordinary  Pemettya  mucronata  with  its 
crimson  berries  has  been  often  recommended  for 
game  coverts,  one  great  point  in  its  favour  being 
that  birds  are  fond  of  the  berries,  which  when 
grown  only  for  its  ornamental  qualities  is  a  disad- 
vantage, for  I  have  known  the  beauty  of  the  plants 
entirely  spoiled  in  a  few  days  during  sharp  frost. 
Until  about  half-a-dozen  years  ago  the  crimson- 
fruited  Pernettya  was  the  only  one  to  be  met  with, 
when  attention  was  at  that  time  directed  towards 
a  number  of  varieties  that  had  been  raised  by 
Mr.  Davis,  of  the  Hillsborough  Nurseries,  and  which 
he  has  since  that  time  put  into  commerce.  Several  of 
them,  with  berries  varying  in  colour  from  white  to 
almost  black,  were  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Rojal  Horticultural  Society  in  the  autumn  of  18S2, 
and  several  certificates  were  awarded  them.  As  one 
present  on  that  occasion,  I  can  testify  to  the  great 
interest  that  was  manifested  in  this  exhibition.  The 
varieties  that  received  certificates  at  this  meeting 
were  carnea  nana,  alba,  sanguinea,  nigra  major, 
purpurea,  and  macrocarpa.  The  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  each  kind  is  indicated  by  their 
respective  names,  and  they  represent  a  good  and 
varied  selection,  though  there  are  several  others 
from  the  same  source.  H.  P. 


Benthamia  fragifera. — I  was  interested  in 
reading  a  paragraph  by  "J.  C.  C."  in  your  issue  of 
December  17,  and  another  by  "  J.  F."  (South  Devon, 
IjUt  ult.),  on  the  Benthamia  fragifera.  I  am  sur- 
prised, however,  to  find  that  so  little  seems  to  be 
known  of  this  beautiful  shrub,  or  rather  tree,  for 
such  it  is  in  this  neighbourhood.  In  or  about  the 
year  1><23,  the  late  Sir  Anthony  l!uller  (who  was  a 
judge  in  India)  sent  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  late 
Mr.  John  Hearle  Tremayne,  of  Heligan,  various 
seeds,  among  which  were  some  of  the  Benthamia 
fragifera.  Of  these,  two  were  successfully  raised ; 
but  eventually,  becoming  too  large  for  the  green- 
house, and  never  having  shown  flo%vers  or  fruit,  they 
were  planted  out  in  the  open  border.  When  about 
twelve  years  old  they  commenced  to  flower  and 
fruit,  and  the  numerous  plants  raised  from  them 
have  flourished  luxuriantly  here  ever  since.  The 
carriage  drive  for  upwards  of  a  mile  is  lined  with 


Benthamia  fragifera  (many  being  self-sown),  the 
creamy  white  flowers  of  which  form  a  most  striking 
and  beautiful  feature,  contrasted  with  the  purple 
bloom  of  the  Rhododendron  ponticum,  over  which 
they  tower,  many  of  the  trees  being  upwards  of 
43  feet  high.  They  fruited  in  great  abundance  last 
year,  notwithstanding  the  previous  unusually  severe 
winter,  and  we  gathered  a  plentiful  supply  for 
Christmas  decorations.  In  1838  two  specimens 
were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
show  at  Cbiswick,  for  which  a  silver  medal  was 
granted.  The  society,  not  knowing  the  species, 
named  them  after  Jlr.  Bentham,  the  then  secre- 
tary to  the  society. — WILLIAM  OsBORKE,  Heligan, 
St.' Austell,  in  FicM. 

Abies  brachyphylla  is  a  Conifer  that  can  be 
highly  recommended  as  a  beautiful  hardy  and  rapid- 
growing  lawn  tree.  It  is  more  like  A.  Nordmanni- 
ana  than  any  other  I  know,  except  it  be  the 
common  Silver  Fir  (A.  pectinata).  It  is  hand- 
some in  growth,  having  regular  whorls  of  branches 
densely  beset  with  leaves  of  a  very  deep  green 
above,  silvery  beneath.  Its  annual  rate  of  growth 
in  warm  soils  and  sheltered  positions  ranges  from 
9  inches  to  15  inches,  the  latter  where  the  plants 
are  much  sheltered.  It  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly  hardy, 
as  young  trees  have  withstood  the  severe  cold  of 
recent  winters,  and  it  is  said  to  stand  the  Danish 
winters.  It  is  a  Japanese  tree,  growing  wild  on  the 
mountain  plains,  and  was  introduced  to  Europe 
about  seventeen  years  ago.  It  is  one  of  the  Conifers 
I  should  include  in  a  selection  of  the  very  best. — 
W.  G. 

The  green  Euonymus  at  this  season  stands 
out  conspicuous  from  all  other  Evergreens  in  London 
gardens  on  account  of  its  cheery  and  healthful 
appearance.  It  is  certainly  the  shrub  for  smoky 
town  gardens,  being  perfectly  indifferent  to  a  pol- 
luted atmosphere,  and,  probably  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  variegation,  undoubtedly  hardier  than 
the  variegated  silver  and  golden  Euonymuses  which 
are  so  popular  as  window-box  plants.  I  notice  that 
in  the  squares  and  gardens  in  the  East  End  of  Lon- 
don, especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  docks, 
the  green  Euonymus  thrives  with  astonishing 
vigour,  and  grows  so  rapidly,  that  small  plants 
planted  five  years  ago  are  now  great  bushes  a  yard 
high  and  as  much  through.  It  is  of  symmetrical 
growth,  dense  and  round-headed,  and  grows  well  in 
any  soil.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  its  merits  as 
a  town  Evergreen.  In  exposed  country  gardens  it 
is  not  so  suitable,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  cut  off  by 
frosts.  Like  the  Plane,  its  home  seems  to  be  the 
London  square. — Q. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Berberis  nepalensis.— Believing  the  above  to 
be  a  rarity  out  of  doors,  excepting  perhaps  in  f,>ivoured 
spots  along  the  south  coast  and  Ireland,  it  may  interest 
some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  on  the  lawn  here 
(N.  Wales)  we  have  a  specimen  in  robust  health  fully 
12  feet  high  by  18  feet  diameter.  Unfortunately 
until  a  few  years  since  it  was  smothered  up  with  com- 
mon Rhododendrons,  &e.,  or  probably  it  would  be  now 
of  much  larger  dimensions.  "  W.  G.'s"  note  of  the 
plant  at  Kew  is  my  excuse  for  writing  this. — J.  B., 
Tan-ll■hu■lcll,^\W. 

In  The  G.iRDEX  (p.  65)  there  are  some  remarks 

on  this  Berberis,  a  fine  specimen  of  which  is  growing  here 
without  any  protection.  It  is  about  10  ft.  high  and  from 
r  feet  to  8  feet  through,  and  flowers  freely,  but  will 
not  be  in  bloom  for  a  month  yet.  The  position  is  very 
much  exposed  to  north-west  winds,  and  after  a  strong 
gale  the  edges  of  the  leaves  become  brown,  but  the 
growth  docs  not  seem  to  suffer. — E.  Peters,  Gvernsey. 

Hardy  Laurels. — I  remember  exhibiting  Laurus 
rotundifolia  before  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  seventeen  years  ago,  when  it  received 
a  second-class  certificate  only.  Outsiders,  however, 
.=aw  what  the  committee  failed  to  see,  although  it  was 
shown  in  good  condition,  and  the  stock  of  it  sold 
rapidly.  That  it  is  a  first-class  Evergreen  has  been 
long  acknowledged,  but  whether  it  is  hardier  than 
colchica  or  cauuasiea  I  could  scarcely  say,  as  these 
three  sortfl  are  equally  hardy  here.  All  three  are 
greatly  superior  to  the  common  Laurel.  L.  rotundi- 
folia is  the  smoothest,  neatest,  and  the  best  for 
dressed  grounds;  L.  colchica  is  the  grandest  and  the 
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best  for  shrubberies  and  such  positions  as  are  most 
suitably  filled  by  a  hardy  Erergrreen  of  diffuse  habit. — 
William  Pai'l,  Paul.i'  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross. 

The  Acacia  or  Locust  tree.— Referriug  to  the 
note  in  The  Gakhen,  Jun.  21  (p.  64),  I  may  say  that 
most  of  the  hedges  along  the  railway  from  Vienna  to 
Buda-Pesth  consist  of  this  Acacia.  I  noticed  it  par- 
ticularly on  very  sandy  districts  where  no  other  shrub 
could  exist.  In  the  park  attached  to  the  Imperial 
Gardens  at  Godollo,  near  Buda-Pesth  (the  soil  being 
of  a  sandy  nature),  the  majority  of  the  old  trees  are 
Acacias.  Taking  a  stroll  through  the  village,  I  observed 
the  Acacia  planted  in  masses  about  the  isolated  houses 
of  the  peasants.  In  Austria  the  Acacia  is  frequently 
planted  along  the  sides  of  roads,  but  when  so  grown  it 
is  occasionally  beheaded. — Louis  Kropatsch,  Lai-en- 
burg, 

NOTES  ON  SHRUBS. 
Gabeta  ELLiPTicA. — "  J.  C.  C,"  in  The  Garden 
of  December  31  (p.  OKJ).  recommends  this  plant  as 
being  suitable  for  the  Grass  lawn  as  well  as  the 
shrubbery,  and  I  quite  agree  with  him.  "  J.  C.  C." 
further  says,  "  It  is  unfortunate  that  severe  frost 
injures  the  flowers,  but  I  have  never  known  any 
other  part  of  the  plant  suffer  from  keen  cold."  I  may, 
however,  state  that  I  have  had  the  shrub  killed  by 
frost  when  planted  in  a  sheltered  situation  at  an 
elevation  of  about  10(10  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  Potato  Tree  (Solanum  crispum). — In  The 
Garden  of  December  31  (p.  615),  "J.  M."  asks 
If  this  tree  ever  fruits  in  England,  and  is  the  fruit 
of  any  ornamental  merit  ?  Here  against  a  west  wall 
there  is  one  which  annually  makes  shoots  S  feet  and  10 
feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb.  .  .  .  From 
its  extraordinary  vigour,  I  suspect  the  roots  have 
found  their  way  into  a  drain  that  runs  at  no  great 
distance. 

I  have  never  seen  this  tree  bear  fruit  either  in  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  but  I  have  seen  it  in  Ireland.  A 
tree  planted  as  a  standard  in  a  sheltered  situation 
on  the  lawn  at  an  elevation  of  about  SO  feet  pro- 
duced for  a  considerable  time  during  the  summer 
plenty  of  flowers,  which  were  followed  by  some 
fruit.  The  latter  is  of  no  ornamental  merit  what- 
ever, being  of  a  round  globular  form,  and  of  the 
size  of  a  small  bullet.  The  roots  of  "  J.  M.'s  "  tree 
may  have  found  their  way  into  a  drain,  which 
probably  would  stimulate  its  growth  ;  but  the  tree 
naturally  grows  with  great  vigour,  so  much  so  that 
it  gets  top-heavy,  and  it  is  only  by  staking  and 
tying  that  it  can  be  kept  in  position. 

Lime  trees  dtiko. — In  The  Garden  of  Jannary 
7  (p.  3),  "  J.  C."  says  :— 

Would  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden  kindly 
advise  as  to  the  best  time  to  prune  Lime|trees?  1 
pruned  some  in  January  last,  and  others  I  cut  in 
in  August.  Of  those  that  were  pruned  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  all  are  more  or  less  dying  back  to  the 
main  trunk.  In  all  respects,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
branches  that  have  been  pruned,  the  trees  are  quite 
healthy. 

You  should  prune  your  Lime  trees  in  the  month  of 
July.  When  branches  are  removed  or  cut  back  at 
that  season,  the  bark  soon  forms  a  callus  round  the 
margin  of  the  wound,  and  the  healing  process  com- 
mences immediately.  In  cases  where  the  saw  is 
used,  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  surface  of  the 
wound  pared  and  smoothed  with  a  sharp  knife  to 
prevent  the  lodgment  of  water.  J.  B.  AV. 


Bambaea  viridi-glaucescens. — This  is  one 
of  the  very  best  of  the  hardy  Bamboos,  quite  unsur- 
passed in  point  of  gracefulness  and  beauty,  and 
appears  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  N  ear  a  small  stream, 
and  thereforegrowing  in  moistground,  I  have  a  speci- 
men about  10  feet  high  and  over  13  feet  in  diameter. 
It  is  a  fine  specimen,  and  last  year  when  Thamno- 
calamus  Falconeri,  the  commonest  Bamboo  of  gar- 
dens, was  killed  to  the  ground  by  the  unusually 
biting  winds  of  spring,  it  was  uninjured.  For  this 
plant  I  am  indebted  to  M.  Jlax  Leichtlin,  who  sent 
it  under  the  above  name.  In  Nicholson's  dictionary 
it  is  given  as  a  synonym  under  B.  nana,  and  this 
may  be  correct,  but  I  prefer  to  keep  the  old  name 
until  I  can  study  the  nomenclature  of  these  hardy 
Bamboos.  The  little  plant  grown  as  B.  nana  has 
no  title  to  the  name.     In  the  above  dictionary  B. 


nana  and  B.  aurea  are  figured,  and  to  give  an  idea 
of  what  this  specimen  is  like,  I  may  say  that  it  has 
the  fine  arching  habit  of  the  former,  with  the  light 
gracefulness  and  complete  furnishing  to  the  ground 
of  the  latter. — R.  Irwin  Ltnch,  Botanic  Gardens, 
Cambridi/e. 


Propagating. 


SOLANUMS. — Where  it  is  intended  to  propagate 
Solanums  for  nest  winter's  display,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  putting  in  the  cuttings,  as  plants  increased 
in  this  way  are  preferable  to  those  grown  from  seed, 
being  more  fruitful  in  a  small  state ;  while  seed- 
lings cannot  be  depended  upon  to  reproduce  plants 
all  of  which  are  equal  to  the  parent.  Where  the 
fruiting  specimens  have  been  kept  in  a  greenhouse 
throughout  the  winter  they  will  by  this  time  in 
most  cases  have  made  a  few  shoots,  which  will  form 
the  best  cuttings.  The  shoots  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose should  be  clean  and  sturdy,  and  especial  care 
taken  that  they  are  quite  clear  of  insect  pests,  as  if 
these  are  present  on  them  they  will,  in  the  close  at- 
mosphere of  the  propagating  case,  increase  rapidly, 
and  severely  injure  the  young  foliage.  There  is 
also  a  kind  of  white  fly  which  sometimes  attacks 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  and  which  is  diflicult 
to  di>lodge  when  once  it  obtains  a  foothold.  If  the 
cuttings  are  dibbled  into  pots  of  light,  sandy  soil, 
and  placed  in  a  close  propagating  case,  they  soon 
form  roots,  after  which  they  must  without  delay  be 
hardened  off.  Shoots  taken  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  plant  make  more  satisfactory  cuttings  than 
those  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  side  branches. 
So  readily  does  the  seed  germinate,  that  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  it  commence  to  grow  while  still  in  the 
fruit  on  the  plant. 

Soft-wooded  plants.  —  A  great  many  soft- 
wooded  subjects,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes, 
Petunias,  Lobelias,  &c.,  are  kept  during  the  winter 
drier  than  usual,  and  this,  combined  with  the 
lower  temperature,  causes  the  plants  to  go  partially 
to  rest,  and  when  they  start  in  the  spring  they 
make  more  rapid  progress  than  those  that  have  been 
growing  throughout  the  winter.  In  the  case  of 
those  varieties  which  it  is  desired  to  increase  as 
much  as  possible  the  plants  will  start  into  growth 
more  strongly,  and,  consequently,  yield  a  much 
larger  number  of  cuttings  if  they  are  repotted  now. 
Not  only  are  the  shoots  more  numerous  when  the 
roots  find  their  way  into  the  new  soil,  but  they  also 
gain  considerably  in  vigour.  So  rapidly  do  the 
shoots  grow,  that  where  it  is  desired  to  take  the 
fullest  advantage  of  them  the  stock  plants  may  be 
gone  over  every  week  and  a  crop  of  cuttings  taken. 
Plants  of  this  class  do  not  entail  much  trouble  in 
their  propagation,  but  the  cuttings  stiike  more 
quickly  if  kept  close,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  as  they  will  form  roots  if  exposed  to  the 
ordinary  atmosphere  of  the  house.  Again,  a  manure 
bed  may  be  made  up  and  employed  for  the  propa- 
gation of  such  things,  but  the  better  way  with  most, 
if  rapid  increase  is  desired,  and  there  is  not  a 
propagating  house  for  the  purpose,  is  to  have  a 
small  ease  or  two  made  on  the  same  principle  as 
an  ordinary  garden  frame,  and  place  them  in  a 
house  which  is  maintained  at  an  intermediate 
temperature.  If  so  arranged  that  the  pots  can  get 
just  a  little  bottom  heat  so  much  the  better.  I 
have  sometimes  seen  the  cuttings  struck  in  a  bed  of 
Cocoa-nut  refuse  without  the  need  of  pots  at  all, 
but  this  is  not  to  be  commended,  as  it  is  then 
necessary,  to  prevent  the  delicate  roots  decaying,  to 
pot  off  the  cuttings  directly  they  are  rooted  (which 
is  not  always  convenient).  Again,  when  in  pots 
they  may,  if  needed,  be  shifted  into  a  lighter 
position  to  keep  them  from  becoming  drawn  directly 
the  first  root  or  two  makes  its  appearance,  and 
before  they  are  sufliciently  advanced  to  be  potted 
off.  A  soil  well  suited  for  the  general  run  of  soft- 
wooded  cuttings  is  a  mixture  of  loam,  well-decayed 
leaf  mould,  and  sand,  the  wholebeingpassed  through 
a  sieve  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  mesh.  The  rougher 
portions  of  the  soil  that  do  not  pass  through  the 
sieve  may  be  used  as  drainage  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pots,  and  in  a  general  way  it  will  be  ample :  for 


pots  4  inches  in  diameter  are  quite  big  enough  for 
the  purpose,  though  should  larger  ones  be  preferred 
it  is  better  to  put  a  few  broken  crocks  in  the  bottom. 
The  soil  should  only  be  made  solid  enough  to  hold 
the  cutting  in  its  place  after  it  is  inserted  therein. 
A  word  as  to  the  taking  of  the  cuttings  may  not  be 
out  of  place,  for  where  it  is  desired  to  make  the 
most  of  a  stock  plant,  the  young  shoots  must  not 
be  taken  off  altogether,  but  the  bottom  pair  of 
leaves  should  always  be  allowed  to  remain,  as  the 
dormant  buds  there  will  then  start  into  growth,  and 
in  their  turn  yield  a  supply  of  cuttings  in  much  less 
time  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  young  shoots 
were  entirely  severed.  Should  there  be  a  space  of 
1  inch  or  more  between  the  joints  the  cutting  may 
be  taken  off  immediately  above  the  leaves  that  are 
to  remain  on  the  plant,  thus  there  will  be  at  the 
base  of  the  cutting  and  below  the  bottom  buds  a 
length  of  naked  stem.  In  a  general  way  this  will 
be  long  enough  when  buried  in  the  soil  to  hold  the 
cutting  in  position,  it  being  dibbled  in  just  deep 
enough  to  allow  the  bottom  leaves  to  be  level  with 
the  soil.  There  is  a  wide-spread  opinion  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  leave  a  joint  at  the  base  of 
all  cuttings,  but  it  is  a  mistaken  idea,  as  they  strike 
root  just  as  well  if  the  length  of  naked  stem  below 
the  joint  forms  the  bottom  of  the  cutting.  0£ 
course,  far  more  plants  can  be  propagated  in  this 
way  than  if  a  joint  is  to  be  left  at  the  bottom  of 
each,  as  an  instance  of  which  I  may  mention  that 
where  as  rapid  a  propagation  as  possible  is  needed, 
a  shoot,  say  of  Fuchsia,  may  be  taken  with  perhaps 
five  pairs  of  leaves  and  the  terminal  bud,  when  with 
a  sharp  knife  the  stem  may  be  cut  clean  through 
just  above  each  joint.  The  result  is  it  is  divided 
into  five  portions,  each  consisting  of  a  pair  of 
leaves  and  their  accompanying  buds,  with,  of 
course,  a  length  of  naked  stem  attached  to  each. 
These  may  be  dibbled  at  such  a  depth  that  the 
leaf-stalks  are  level  with  the  soil,  and  each  will 
strike  as  readily  and  form  as  good  a  plant  as  if  the 
entire  shoot  or  the  upper  part  only  was  used  as  a 
cutting.  Of  course  these  remarks  apply  only  to 
young  shoots  that  are  sJill  in  a  soft-growing  con- 
dition, as  when  they  show  signs  of  flowering  (be 
the  plant  what  it  may)  cuttings  are  far  more  difficult 
to  strike.  Though  Lobelias  of  the  speciosa  class 
are  often  raised  from  seeds,  great  numbers  are  still 
propagated  by  means  of  cuttings,  and  a  very  good 
way  of  successfully  dealing  with  them  is  to  keep 
the  stock  plants  rather  close  for  about  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight,  when  the  additional  warmth  and  in- 
creased atmospheric  moisture  will  cause  young 
roots  to  be  pushed  out  from  all  parts  of  the  stems. 
When  cut  off  and  dibbled  in  as  cuttings  into  pots, 
pans,  or  boxes,  they  start  away  at  once,  or  the 
stock  plants  may  be  split  up  into  as  many  as  are  re- 
quired, each  with  a  certain  number  of  attendant  roots, 
and  when  potted,  if  kept  close  for  a  few  days  till 
root-action  recommences,  they  will  give  no  further 
trouble.  Where  seedlings  are  to  be  raised  the  seed 
should  be  sown  at  once  in  boxes  or  pans  of  soil,  the 
same  as  that  above  recommended  for  cuttings. 
Before  sowing  the  seed  the  surface  of  the  soil  should 
be  moistened  through  a  fine  rose  and  the  seed  at 
once  sprinkled  thinly  thereon.  It  must  be  covered 
very  slightly  with  some  fine  sandy  soil  and  then 
placed  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  stove  or  in  some 
such  structure.  A  pane  of  glass  over  the  surface 
of  the  pot  will  assist  germination  by  maintaining 
the  soil  in  a  regular  state  of  moisture.  Directly 
the  young  plants  make  their  appearance  they  must 
be  shifted  to  a  shelf  near  the  glass  to  encourage  as 
sturdy  a  growth  as  possible,  and  by  degrees  be  re- 
moved to  a  cooler  structure.  Of  course  the  seed 
will  germinate  equally  well  in  a  greenhouse  tempe- 
rature, but  it  takes  a  longer  time  and  the  plants 
grow  slowly  during  their  earlier  stages. 

Pelargoniums  can  be  rapidly  increased  in  early 
spring,  and  it  is  of  great  advantage  where  severe 
losses  have  taken  place  dtiring  the  winter  :  indeed, 
spring  propagation  of  these  plants  is  now  carried 
out  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  was  formerly. 
Unlike  all  the  preceding  subjects,  the  cuttings  of 
Pelargoniums  strike  better  in  a  dry  heat  than  in  a 
close  atmosphere  freely  surcharged  with  moisture, 
and  another  difference  is  that  they  require  to  have 
a  joint  left  at  the  base  of  each  cutting.     It  is  not 
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absolutely  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  cutting, 
but  the  most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by  those 
that  are  out  oflE  at  a  joint.  Where  the  cuttings  are 
large  the  bottom  leaves  may  be  removed  altogether, 
but  where  small  it  is  by  far  the  better  way  to  leave 
them  untouched,  as  they  soon  shrivel  up  and  can 
easily  be  removed  from  the  plant.  It  matters  little 
whether  the  cuttings  are  put  singly  into  small  pots 
or  several  in  a  larger  one.  In  either  case  a  watering 
may  be  given  sufficient  to  settle  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  the  cuttings  then,  if  possible,  stood  on  a 
shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  They 
will  not  require  any  more  water  for  a  little  time- 
indeed,  the  soil  may  be  allowed  to  become  pretty 
dry  before  any  is  given,  otherwise  too  much  mois- 
ture will  cause  the  very  succulent  ones  to  damp  off. 
By  this  method  the  more  delicate  kinds,  such  as 
the  tricolor-leaved  varieties,  can  be  rapidly  in- 
creased ;  those  of  the  show  and  fancy  section  and 
such  classes  are  not  propagated  till  later  in  the 
season,  while  the  Ivy-leaved  kinds  will  strike  now 
with  great  freedom.  Where  it  is  intended  to  raise 
any  Pelargoniums  from  seeds,  this  is  the  best  time 
of  the  year  to  sow  them,  as  they  grow  away  at  once 
without  any  check,  and  if  sown  earlier  in  the  season 
they  are  apt  to  damp  off.  As  soon  as  the  first 
rough  leaf  makes  its  appearance  the  young  plants 
must  be  potted,  and  at  such  a  depth  that  the  seed- 
leaves  are  just  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  as,  it 
potted  at  too  great  a  height,  the  young  plants  are 
liable  to  topple  over  and  decay.  Not  only  does  this 
apply  to  Pelargoniums,  but  in  the  case  of  most  sub- 
jects a  very  good  guide  in  pricking  or  potting  off 
seedlings  is  to  bury  the  stem  nearly  to  the  cotyledons. 

T. 

Bainfall  of  1847.— The  following  are  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  each  month  of  the  year  1887  during 
which  rain  or  snow  fell.  The  amount  is  shown  in 
inches,  and  if  above  or  under  the  average,  as  ob- 
served at  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  months  of  March  and 
May,  the  rainfall  is  under  the  average  for  each 
month.  The  first-named,  however,  is  0  23  inch 
above,  and  the  rainfall  of  May  is  precisely  the  ave- 
rage. _  The  rainfall  for  the  year  is  shown  to  be 
17-78  inches,  and  this  fell  in  the  form  of  rain  or 
snow  during  141  days. 

Rainfall  of  each  Month  of  the  Year  1887. 


No.  o! 

Rainfall 

Above 

Under 

Months. 

davfl  on 
which 

of  the 
months 

average 
in 

average 
in 

rain  fell. 

in  inches. 

inches. 

incheg. 

January    .. 

12 

1-75 

007 

February  ... 

5 

060 

1-21 

j  March       ... 

12 

1-00 

0-23 

l:Apnl 

12 

1-26 

0-35 

May 

17 

1-94 

.Tune 

1 

0-10 

1-99 

July 

12 

1-04 

1-50 

August 

10 

1-5L 

069 

September. . 

18 

2-02 

0-52 

October    ... 

13 

209 

0-57 

November.. 

15 

2-26 

018 

December... 

14 

1-22 

1-10     , 

141 

1778 

Rainfall  of  year,  795  inches  under  average P 

Grieve,  Bur?/  St.  Edmvnds. 

The  rainfall  in   1887  at  Currygrane,  in  the 

county  of  Longford,  was  as  follows  : — 


Inches. 

Inches. 

January 

...     279 

August 

...     2-4« 

February     ... 

...     2-43 

September  ... 

...     3-09 

March 

...     1-10 

October 

...     1-78 

April 

...     1-.55 

November    ... 

...     3-30 

May  ... 

...     1-.j8 

December    ... 

...     2  61 

June 

...    0-17 

July 

...     3-06 

26-00 

Average  for  the  last  nine  years,  3.5-48. 
My  station  here  is  very  near  the  centre  of  Ireland, 
and,  as  you  will  notice,  the  total  rainfall  is  very 
much  below  the  average,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the 
usual  water  supplies  ran  .short,  thus  giving  an  im- 
mense amount  of  extra  labour  in  the  garden,  as  it 
was   with   difficulty  that  plants  were  kept   alive. 
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Curiously  enough  the  Grass  did  not  seem  to  suffer 
as  much  as  in  the  county  Dublin,  and,  in  fact, 
for  farmers  the  season  was  by  no  means  disastrous. 
The  highest  recorded  maximum  reading  of  the 
thermometer  in  the  shade  was  84°  during  the  week 
ending  June  27.— J.  M.  Wilson. 


Law. 

MRS.  REYNOLDS  V.  WRENCH  AND  SONS. 
A  CASE  of  considerable  importance  to  seedsmen  and 
growers  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Denman  in  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  on  Monday  last.  The  action 
was  brought  by  a  Mrs.  Reynolds,  a  seed  grower  in 
Huntingdonshire,  against  Messrs.  Jacob  Wrench  and 
Sons,  seedsmen,  of  London,  to  recover  £35.  This 
amount  was  admitted  by  the  defendants,  but  they 
raised  a  counterclaim  for  damages  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances:  In  1884  they  sent  to  the  plaintiff 
some  stock  seed  of  Yellow  Tankard  Turnip,  and  in 
due  course  received  what  they  thought  was  the 
produce,  amounting  to  about  60  bushels.  This  was 
sold  in  Nov.,  1885,  to  Peter  Lawson  and  Son,  Limited, 
of  Edinburgh,  as  Yellow  Tankard  Turnip  seed,  and 
as  such  sold  by  them  to  various  customers.  It  was 
afterwards  discovered  that  the  seed  was  Purple 
Mammoth  Turnip,  and  claims  were  made  by  Peter 
Lawson  and  Son's  customers  pgainst  them  amount- 
ing to  nearly  £400,  which  they  in  turn  claimed 
against  Messrs.  Jacob  Wrench  and  Sons,  who 
claimed  the  amount  from  Mrs.  Reynolds  by  way  of 
damages  for  the  breach  of  contract  to  grow  the 
stock  seed  sent  her.  The  action  came  on  for  trial 
at  the  Huntingdon  Assizes,  when  the  jury  found  in 
the  defendants'  favour  on  the  question  whether 
Mrs.  Reynolds  had  returned  the  wrong  crop,  and 
the  case  was  adjourned  to  London  on  the  question 
whether  the  defendants  could  claim  from  the 
plaintiff  the  amount  for  which  they  were  liable  to 
Peter  Lawson  and  Son,  Limited,  or  whether  they 
were  entitled  to  nominal  damages.  It  appeared 
that  the  defendants'  custom  was  to  print  on  their  in- 
voices the  following  non-guarantee  clause  : — 

Messrs.  Jacob  Wrench  and  Son  give  no  warranty, 
express  or  implied,  as  to  description,  quality,  produc- 
tiveness, or  any  other  matter  connected  with  the  seeds 
they  send  out,  and  they  will  not  be  in  any  way  respon- 
sible for  the  crop.  If  the  purchaser  does  not  accept 
the  goods  on  these  terms  they  are  to  be  at  once  re- 
turned. 

This  clause  was  on  the  invoice  which  accompanied 
the  stock  seed  when  sent  to  the  plaintiff  to  grow, 
and  was  also  on  the  invoice  which  was  sent  by  the 
defendants  to  Peter  Lawson  and  Sons,  Limited.  The 
contention  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  was  that, 
notwithstanding  that  clause,  they  were  liable  to 
Peter  Lawson  and  Sons,  Limited,  as  at  the  time  the 
seeds  were  sold  to  them  it  was  understood  that  they 
were  selling  Yellow  Tankard  Turnip  seed,  and  no 
other  ;  whereas  the  seed  sold  was  Purple  Mammoth 
Turnip,  and  evidence  was  adduced  to  prove  a 
custom  in  the  trade  to  the  effect  that  when  the 
words  "  seeds  of  seller's  own  growth  and  stock " 
were  used,  it  meant  that  the  seed  in  question  was 
grown  from  seed  specially  selected  by  the  seed 
merchant,  and  consequently  the  non-guarantee 
clause  did  not  apply,  and  that  in  the  event  of  any 
other  seed  being  supplied,  the  seed  merchant  would 
be  liable  to  all  the  consequences.  But,  apart  from 
this,  it  was  contended  that  the  words  in  the  non- 
guarantee  clause  could  not  be  applied  in  this  case, 
as  the  word  "description"  referred  to  the  goods 
sold,  which  were  Yellow  Tankard  Turnip  and  not 
the  Purple  Mammoth  Turnip  which  was  delivered. 

On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  the  alleged  custom 
was  repudiated,  and  her  counsel  relied  on  the  non- 
guarantee  clause  used  by  the  defendants  as  showing 
that  it  was  part  of  the  terms  on  which  the  seed 
was  sold,  and  that  there  was  no  liability  on  their 
part.  He  also  contended  that  the  question  turned 
on  the  construction  of  the  contract  between  the 
plaintiff  and  the  defendants,  and  no  damages  could 
be  given  which  were  not  in  the  contemplation  of 
both  parties  to  the  contract  at  the  time  it  was 
made.  By  the  defendants  inserting  the  non- 
guarantee  clause  on  the  invoice  accompanying  the 
stock  seed  sent  to  the  plantiff  they  had  given  her 


notice  that  they  did  not  hold  themselves  liable  to 
their  customers,  and  consequently  such  damages 
could  not  be  contemplated  by  her  in  the  event  of  a 
breach  of  contract  to  grow  the  seed,  and  she  could 
not  know  that  any  arrangement  had  been  made 
when  the  seed  was  sold  which  was  inconsistent  with 
the  non-guarantee  clause. 

In  the  result  the  judge  held  that  the  defendants 
had  failed  to  prove  the  alleged  custom  in  the  trade, 
and  that  the  defendants  must  be  held  to  their  non- 
guarantee  clause,  and  that  there  being  no  liability 
on  their  part  they  could  only  claim  nominal 
damages  against  the  plaintiff  for  the  breach  of  her 
contract,  which  he  assessed  at  Is.  He  gave  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed  less 
the  Is.,  with  costs  of  action. 


Death  of  Professor  Asa  Gray.— America  has 
lost  one  of  the  greatest  botanists  it  has  ever  pro- 
duced by  the  death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven, 
of  Asa  Gray.  This  occurred  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  last  Monday. 
And  not  only  America,  but  the  whole  scientific 
world,  wiU  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  its  ablest  ex- 
ponents, a  man  to  whom  Darwin  was  indebted  for 
help  in  solving  many  a  problem,  and  whose  works 
are  considered  of  the  highest  authority.  Amongst 
his  books  that  will  have  an  honoured  place  in  the 
library  of  the  botanist  are  "  Botanical  Text-Book," 
"  Structural  and  Systematic  Botany,"  and  "  Manual 
of  Botany,"  besides  many  others.  He  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Natural  History  at  Harvard  College  in 
1842,  and  when  he  relaxed  his  active  duties  there 
in  1873  he  travelled  much,  visiting  England,  where, 
by  his  genial  disposition,  he  won  a  large  circle  of 
friends  and  admirers. 

The  death  of  Dr.   J.   T.   Irvine  Bos-well, 

one  of  the  foremost  botanists  of  his  time,  occurred 
on  January  31,  at  Balmnto,  Fifeshire.  Dr.  Bos- 
well  was  for  many  years  curator  to  the  Botani- 
cal Society  in  London,  and  was  a  lecturer  at 
the  Charing  Cross  and  Middlesex  Schools  of  Medi- 
cine. He  was  a  man  whom  we  knew  well— a  real 
botanist  and  plant  lover.  His  collection  of  wild 
plants  was  charming  to  see,  and  contained  speci- 
mens from  every  locality.  He  was  one  of  those 
botanists  who  really  like  and  know  plants  in  a 
living  state,  and  who  do  not  merely  approach  them 
from  the  text-book  side.  We  never  met  anybody 
who  could  so  quickly  see  and  point  out  the  diffe- 
rences separating  closely -allied  species.  At  one 
time,  when  in  London,  he  was  a  great  hunter  after 
British  wUd  flowers  in  all  the  famous  localities 
about  town.  The  last  edition  of  Sowerby's  "Botany  " 
—which  is  not  very  remarkable  for  its  plates  or 
printing — is  a  monument  to  his  care  and  knowledge 
of  botany.  He  told  us  that  before  writing  a  de- 
scription of  the  plants  in  the  book,  he  referred  to 
about  forty  books  to  see  what  had  already  been 
said  of  them  by  the  authors  of  British  and  Conti- 
nental floras.  He  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
London  catalogue  of  British  plants,  a  very  useful 
publication. 

Abutilon  -vitifoUum.— I  should  be  glad  for  in- 
formation as  tothe  average  duration  of  this,  and  as  to 
the  size  and  age  of  the  oldest  specimens  in  the 
country  and  the  conditions  under  which  thev  grow. — 
T.  Smith. 

We  learn  that  a  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  Lewis  Castle's 
interesting  and  useful  book  on  "Orchids,  their 
Structure,  History,  and  Culture,"  is  in  preparation. 
One  sign  of  its  popularity  is  that  it  is  being  translated 
into  French  and  German  on  the  Continent. 

In  the  list  of  new  Roses  for  1887-88  given  on 
pp.  487-88  of  Vol.  XXXII.  there  was  by  an  over- 
sight included  the  dwarf  Polyantha  Rose  Kiithe  Schul- 
theis  (Soupert  et  Netting),  which  was  distributed  the 
previons  season. — T.  W.  Girdlestone. 

Lethorion. — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give 
their  experience  as  to  the  efficacy  of  "Lethorion," 
the  new  substance  for  smoking  plant-houses  f  Being  so 
much  more  expensive  than  tobacco  paper  it  ought  to  he 
very  efficient  and  innocuous  to  make  it  worth  its  cost. 
■ — A.  R.,  Windermere, 

Names  of  plants.— Subso-jJcr.—l,  Diplacus 
glutinosus;  2,  Croton  longifolius ;  3,  Begonia  fuch- 
sioides;  4,  Cypripedium  venustum ;  5,  C.  barbatum. 
R.  Lhiyd .—CjpnpeAmm  Fostermanni. 
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WOODS  &L  FORESTS. 


TREES    FOR   MARSH  AND  MOUNTAIN. 

The  Aspen  Poplak  (Populus  tremula)  is  one 
of  our  hardiest  native  trees,  and  it  is  not  only 
hardy,  but  likewise  highly  ornamental  and 
capable  of  reproducing  itself  on  all  classes  of 
soil  and  aspects — from  the  waterlogged  marsh  in 
its  native  glens  up  to  the  top  of  some  of  our 
rugged  hills.  In  bare,  rocky,  exposed  situations 
the  Aspen  Poplar  does  not  attain  a  large  size,  but 
from  its  conspicuous  position  in  such  places  the 
smallest  trees  can  be  seen  to  advantage,  and 
when  these  are  clothed  with  their  pretty  golden 
coloured  foliage  in  autumn  they  are  highly  at- 
tractive, and  when  mixed  with  other  trees  of  a 
sombre  character  their  character  is  very  marked. 
In  its  native  wilds  the  best  and  largest  trees  are 
to  be  found  on  damp  alluvial  soil  well  mixed 
with  organic  matter,  and  I  have  likewise  found 
trees  of  a  useful  size  growing  in  boggy  marsh 
ground  that  contained  a  considerable  quantity 
of  stagnant  water.  In  order,  however,  to  grow 
the  tree  to  the  best  advantage  in  such  places  it 
is  better  to  have  the  ground  drained,  and  al- 
though this  wUl  entail  a  little  extra  expense  at 
the  time  of  formation,  yet  the  quicker  growth 
and  larger  size  of  trees  produced  in  this  way 
will  far  outweigh  the  extra  outlay.  The  tree 
may  also  be  grown  for  profit  and  utility  on 
ground  of  ordinary  texture,  especiallj'  such  as 
rests  upon  a  cool  clay  subsoil  of  a  damp  charac- 
ter, and  which  has  proved  unsuitable  for  cul- 
tivation. On  such  a  soil  I  have  grown  some 
fine  trees  of  this  species  which  proved  both  use- 
ful and  ornamental. 

When  cutting  this  tree  in  the  natural  forest  I 
found  many  of  the  trees  growing  upon  loose 
shingle  and  dry  sandy  soil  to  be  affected  with 
heart-rot,  and  although  the  external  appearance 
of  some  of  the  trees  at  first  sight  betokened  a 
healthy  interior,  yet,  when  cut,  in  many  cases 
the  trunk  was  but  a  mere  shell.  Although  I 
had  no  means  of  knowing  the  age  of  these  trees, 
yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  had  they  been  cut 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  their  growth,  the  stems 
would  have  been  found  to  be  less  afi'ected  by 
this  disease.  The  planter,  however,  had  better 
not  plant  this  tree  on  dry,  shingly  soil  and  bare 
rocky  places  for  profit,  as  I  have  found  young 
as  well  as  old  trees  aftected  with  rot  in  such 
positions.  On  the  other  hand,  where  profit  is 
only  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration,  it  may 
be  planted  on  all  classes  of  soil  and  situations 
in  order  to  give  variety  and  improve  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery. 

The  timber  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
and  when  sound  and  of  good  quality  commands 
a  ready  sale  at  prices  ranging  from  4d.  up  to  8d. 
per  cubic  foot.  I  have  likewise  sometimes  sold 
it  at  10s.  per  ton.  Cuttings  made  from  twigs 
and  branches  of  this  tree  refuse  to  grow,  but 
cuttings  made  from  the  roots  and  inserted  in 
sandy  soil  root  freely  and  make  fine  trees.  In 
the  natural  forest  the  tree  reproduces  itself 
from  seed,  which  is  ripe  in  early  summer.  The 
seeds  being  surrounded  by  a  soft,  cottony  sub- 
stance, are  easily  carried  away  by  the  wind. 

The  Goat  Willow  (Salix  caprea)  is  another 
hardy  native  tree  that  will  grow  to  a  useful  size 
in  both  marsh  and  mountain  land,  and  I  am 
astonished  that  it  is  not  more  extensively 
grown  in  such  places.  Although  it  is  generally 
found  inhabiting  low-lying,  damp  ground,  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  such,  and  some 
of  the  best  trees  I  have  ever  cut  of  this  species 
were  growing  on  a  juountain  slope  on  loose 
friable  soil  resting  upon  limestone,  and  at  an 
elevation  of  about   1000  feet  above  sea  level. 


The  trees  referred  to  here  were  growing  in  the 
natural  forest,  and  although  they  were  not  tall, 
yet  they  had  fine  clean  trunks  of  suflicient  size  to 
be  cut  up  into  planking  and  boarding  fur  a  va- 
riety of  purposes.  The  wood  is  highly  prized 
by  ipiarriers  and  contractors,  who  use  it  exten- 
sively when  it  can  be  got  for  linings  to  carts, 
wagons,  barrows,  <fec.  Its  chief  recommenda- 
tion is  that  it  yields  to  pressure  like  a  piece  of 
cork,  and  is  not  readily  injured  by  the  chafing 
of  stones  and  other  hard  material.  When  the 
trees  are  young  they  require  a  little  attention  in 
the  way  of  pruning,  but  when  once  they  are 
fully  established  they  are  easily  kept  in  proper 
form  by  removing  rival  leaders  and  cutting 
back  the  strong,  rambling  side  branches,  in 
order  to  direct  the  energy  of  the  plant  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  formation  of  wood  in  the  main 
stem.  The  Willow  tribe  is  very  numerous  ;  many 
of  the  trees,  besides  being  highly  ornamental  and 
useful,  may  also  be  grown  profitably.  This 
of  itself  ought  to  be  a  great  inducement  to 
owners  of  marsh  ground  to  extend  the  culture 
of  the  Willow  in  such  places,  in  order  to  assist 
in  the  payment  of  the  rent.  The  tree  is  so 
easily  propagated,  that  the  cost  of  its  extension 
is  very  trifling.  Any  handy  labourer  can  pre- 
pare and  inseit  the  cuttings  in  nursery  lines  as 
a  preliminary  step  to  having  the  plants  put 
out  where  they  are  to  remain.  The  cuttings 
may  be  made  about  a  foot  long,  and  the  buds 
removed  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  with  the 
exception  of  three,  which  should  be  left  at  the 
top  to  form  the  head  of  the  plant.  The  cuttings 
should  then  be  inserted  in  a  piece  of  light  soil  of 
a  sandy  texture.  The  Willow  is  so  hardy,  that  it 
will  root  in  almost  any  soil,  and  I  have  occasion- 
ally planted  the  cuttings  with  success  on  damp 
Heather  moor  ground  without  any  preliminary 
preparation  whatever.  But  although  the  Wil- 
low will  grow  on  wet,  marshy  ground,  yet  my 
experience  is  that  it  will  always  pay  to  drain 
such  ground,  as  the  trees  are  much' healthier, 
grow  more  quickly,  and  attain  a  larger  size  in  a 
given  space  of  time,  and  consequently  give  a 
better  return.  In  some  exceptional  cases  where 
the  soil  was  liable  to  be  occasionally  flooded 
by  water,  and  where  draining  could  not  be 
properly  carried  out,  I  have  had  the  ground 
thrown  up  into  ridges  some  5  feet  or  (3  feet 
broad,  and  a  row  of  trees  planted  along  the 
centre  of  each.  J.  B.  Webster. 


THE  HOME  NURSERY. 


The  home  nursery  on  private  estates  is  being  given 
up,  but  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  it  is  a  wise 
policy  to  let  such  a  useful  adjunct  to  an  estate 
die  out  altogether,  as  my  opinion  is  that  it  should 
be  preserved.  I  am  led  to  this  conclusion  from 
having  during  my  experience  seen  the  advantages 
of  having  such  a  useful  feature  near  at  hand,  both 
from  an  economical  and  useful  point  of  view. 
However  desirable  it  may  be  to  view  it  in  the  former 
light,  the  latter  in  my  opinion  has  much  the  greater 
claim  to  notice,  for  the  reason  that  any  estate  pos- 
sessing a  well-managed  home  nursery  will  be  better 
supplied  with  more  suitable  subjects  for  planting 
in  parks  and  for  forming  covers  or  hedges  than  one 
that  is  not.  It  often  happens  that  if  one  has  a 
suitable  tree  near  at  hand,  losses  will  be  made  good 
at  once  where  they  occur,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  if  a  tree  had  to  be  obtained  from  a  distance. 
But  the  home  nursery  is  not  only  valuable  for  that 
reason,  but  for  the  superior  class  of  subjects  which 
it  will  furnish  when  it  is  well  managed.  One  can 
hardly  estimate  the  value  of  well-prepared  trees  for 
park  planting,  which  every  home  nursery  should  be 
able  to  furnish  whenever  wanted.  When  such  trees 
as  Oak,  Elm,  Beech,  and  Chestnut  are  skilfully 
treated,  it  is  surprising  how  well  quite  large  trees 
may  be  successfully  removed  and  an  immediate 
effect  created,  which  would  not  be  attempted  if 


they  had  to  be  obtained  frcm  some  other  source. 
Frequent  transplanting  is  not  necessary  to  bring 
such  trees  iiito  a  condition  tit  for  removal  when 
they  have  reached  to  a  good  size.  IE  they  are 
transplanted  as  soon  as  they  have  formed  a  small 
head  they  do  not  require  to  be  removed  again,  as 
they  can  be  success-tally  treated  by  biennial  root- 
pruning,  which  will  not  check  the  top  growth  so 
much  and  at  the  same  time  bring  the  roots  under 
subjection.  The  root-pruning  of  such  trees  is  a 
simple  affair ;  it  is  only  to  dig  out  a  trench  half- 
way round  one  side  one  year  and  the  other  side  the 
next,  and  when  the  trench  is  open  to  undermine 
the  ball  of  earth  and  cut  asunder  all  the  roots  from 
3  feet  to  4  feet  away  from  the  stem.  This  will 
cause  all  the  large  roots  that  have  been  cut  asunder 
to  form  knots  of  fibres,  which  will  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  the  tree  when  it  is  planted,  as  they 
will  quickly  take  hold  of  the  soil  in  their  new  home. 
I  have  assisted  in  the  planting  of  trees  prepared  in 
this  way  with  stems  from  9  inches  to  1  foot  in  cir- 
cumference with  fine  and  large  heads,  and  they 
have  always  quickly  established  themselves  again. 
Specimens  prepared  in  this  way  of  the  dimensions 
I  have  given,  one  could  not  purchase  without  in- 
curring considerable  expense,  but  with  a  nursery  on 
the  estate  they  may  be  provided  with  very  little 
outlay.  With  regard  to  plants  to  form  hedges,  I 
havenever  seen  White  Thorn  plants  better  managed 
or  hedges  so  quickly  made  as  on  the  estate  on 
which  I  had  a  good  portion  of  my  early  training. 
The  haws  were  sown  in  the  usual  way,  and  as  soon 
as  the  seedlings  were  large  enough  they  were  put  out 
into  nursery  row.'-;  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  they 
were  cut  down  to  within  2  inches  of  the  ground. 
The  result  of  the  cutting  down  was,  that  at  the  end 
of  a  year  they  had  broken  out  into  three  or  four 
shoots,  when  they  were  taken  up  and  transplanted 
into  a  fresh  piece  of  ground  and  given  a  little  more 
room.  In  this  position  they  stood  two  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  they  were  strong  plants, 
that  formed  a  foundation  for  a  good  hedge.  Very 
few  of  the  plants  were  less  than  3  feet  high,  and,  I 
need  hardly  say,  that,  owing  to  their  being  trans- 
planted twice,  the  roots  were  as  numerous  and  in  as 
satisfactory  a  condition  as  the  tops.  The  advantEge 
of  cutting  the  plants  down  in  the  nursery  quarters 
will  be  manifest.  They  recover  when  planted  out 
quite  as  soon  as  smaller  ones,  and  they  do  not  re- 
quire protecting  from  cattle  so  long  by  two  years  as 
when  the  plants  are  cut  down  the  first  or  second 
year  after  being  put  out  where  they  are  to  remain. 
As  is  well  known,  the  question  of  protecting  jcung 
Thorn  hedges  for  several  years  is  a  serious  one 
when,  as  it  was  in  this  case,  the  plants  had  to  be 
protected  from  cattle  on  both  sides. 

When  coniferous  trees  are  required — let  the  num- 
ber be  few  or  many — it  is  much  better  to  secure  the 
plants  when  they  are  about  1  foot  in  height,  and 
give  them  the  best  position  and  good  treatment  in 
the  home  nursery,  and  to  move  them  every  second 
year  until  they  are  finally  planted,  unless  plants 
more  than  5  feet  high  are  wanted.  I  like  the 
plan  of  root-pruning  for  large  specimens,  as  it  is 
safer  than  lifting.  Many  evergreen  shrubs  are 
readily  propagated  when  the  cuttings  are  put  in  in 
the  autumn,  as  they  quickly  grow  to  a  useful  size. 
.Amongst  these  I  may  mention  the  common  Laurel, 
Portugal  Laurel,  Aucuba,  Laurustinus,  Bos,  Euony- 
mus,  &c.  Any  quantity  of  green  Holly  may  be  raised 
from  seed  if  the  berries  are  collected  now  and  kept 
buried  under  ground  until  next  April,  when  they 
may  be  sown  in  nursery  beds  and  covered  an  inch 
deep  with  fine  soil.  Quantities  of  forest  trees 
particularly  Oak,  Ash,  Beech,  Sweet  Chestnut,  &c. 
may,  if  desired,  be  raised  if  the  seeds  are  collected 
at  the  proper  time  and  kept  over  until  the  spring. 
In  coming  to  a  decision  as  to  whether  it  is  more 
economical  to  raise  these  subjects  from  seeds  or 
purchase  plants,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
cost  of  transit  is  sometimes  considerable.  But  put- 
ting aside  that  question,  I  am  quite  sure — speaking: 
from  experience — that  an  estate  which  is  provided 
with  its  own  nursery  will  be  better  and  more  econo- 
mically managed  than  one  that  is  not,  because 
many  little  bits  of  planting  will  be  done  and  at  the 
proper  time  when  the  plants  are  close  at  hand  that 
would  be  deferred  until  another  year,  and  some- 
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times  neglected  altogether,  because  the  quantity  of 
plants  required  would  not  be  worth  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  sending  a  long  distance  for  them. 
The  same  remarks  hold  good  with  regard  to  filling 
up  vacancies  in  parks  and  other  important  positions. 
If  there  are  suitable  subjects  on  the  place  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  filled  up  than  when  there  is  not 
the  kind  of  plants  near  at  hand.  The  selection  of 
a  suitable  site  and  soil  for  the  home  nursery  is  of 
considerable  Importance.  It  should  be  sheltered 
from  the  north  and  east  winds,  and  the  soil  should 
be  friable  and  at  least  2  feet  deep,  and  a  rabbit- 
proof  fence  provided.  J.  C.  C. 


THE  DECIDUOUS  CYPKESS. 

(taxodium  distichtjm.) 

Seeing  but  a  short  time  ago  how  well  this  distinct 
and  interesting  tree  does  in  the  grounds  at  Gwydjr 
Castle  suggested  to  me  its  appropriateness  for  the 
rather  prominent  position  it  once  occupied  in  land- 
scape gardening.  Why  it  should  have  been  so 
neglected  of  late  years  is  certainly  a  mystery 
that  would  be  diiiicult  to  solve,  for  whether 
regarded  as  an  ornamental  tree  or  one  of  the 
easiest  culture,  it  can  well  hold  its  own  with  any 
that  have  yet  found  their  way  into  this  country. 
Then  for  planting  in  (juagmires,  where  few  other 
trees  could  succeed,  it  is  specially  adapted,  thriving, 
as  it  does,  under  such  circumstances  in  a  manner 
that  is  quite  surprising.  As  to  the  value  of  its 
timber,  I  can  say  little,  but  this  much  may  be 
pointed  out,  that  in  its  native  country  it  is  highly 
prized,  the  wood  being  clean-grained,  smooth,  and 
of  a  desirable  reddish  colour,  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  if  the  wood  of  some  of  the  large  specimens 
at  Syon  House,  or  other  places  in  this  country, 
was  manufactured,  it  would  be  found  to  1  is  little 
inferior  to  tliat  produced  in  it.s  native  home.  As  a 
timber  tree  in  the  British  Isles,  it  is,  however,  not 
likely  to  attract  much  attention,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  our  summers  are  too  short  and  cold  for 
its  quick  and  perfect  development.  It  is,  however, 
a  tree  of  great  beauty,  the  soft,  feathery  foliage, 
which  during  summer  is  of  a  bright  pleasing  green, 
slowly  changing  as  autumn  advances  to  a  sombre 
red,  rendering  it  of  unusual  beauty,  and  so  distinct 
from  any  other  in  cultivation.  Even  during  winter, 
wlien  leafless,  this  tree  is  far  from  unattractive,  for 
the  highly-coloured  twigs  and  branches  are  re- 
splendent in  the  evening  sun,  and  appear  at  a  short 
distance  off  as  if  all  aglow.  That  the  deciduous 
Cypress  is  a  tree  well  adapted  for  planting  in  this 
country  is  evident  from  the  numerous  large  speci- 
mens "to  be  seen  in  many  of  our  English  parks. 
Some  of  the  trees  are  perfect  in  every  respect,  and 
little  inferior  in  point  of  height  to  those  grown  in 
their  native  country.  One  of  the  largest  trees  in 
Britain  of  this  Cypress,  although,  perhaps,  not  the 
tallest,  is  that  at  Watford,  belonging  tcj  the  Earl  ot 
Essex,  and  which  is  about  !I0  feet  in  height  and 
with  a  stem-girth  at  5  feet  from  the  ground  of  fully 
14  feet  The  famous  and  well-known  specimen  at 
Syon  House  is  upwards  of  100  feet  in  height,  and 
with  a  trunk-girth  of  nearly  15  feet  at  4  feet  up. 
Another  fine  tree,  perfect  in  every  respect  as  re- 
gards ornamental  appearance,  stands  inthegrounds 
at  Conington  Castle.  At  Gwydyr  Castle  the  largest 
specimen  is  fully  CO  feet  in  height,  and  with  a  .stem 
proportionately  large.  Near  Pluckley,  in  Kent, 
there  is  another  beautiful  tree  of  about  (JO  feet  in 
height,  while  many  others  of  good  form  and  pro- 
portions might  also  be  pointed  out. 

The  deciduous  Cypress  is  essentially  a  water- 
loving  tree,  delighting  to  grow  where  its  roots  can 
at  all  times  find  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture. 
The  peculiar  protuberances  that  rise  from  its  roots, 
and  which  are  most  noticeable  when  the  tree  is 
growing  in  wet,  mar.ihy  ground,  are  supposed  to  be  a 
provision  of  Nature  for  giving  the  roots  the  neces- 
sary communication  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  a  significant  fact 
that  even  very  vigorous -growing  trees  of  this 
Taxodium,  when  growing  in  dry  ground,  do  not 
produce  these  protuberances,  and  this  is  the  case 
with  many  specimens  that  I  have  personally  ex- 


amined in  this  country.  As  supporting  this  theory, 
it  may  also  be  stated  that  these  protuberances  are 
invariably  produced  in  the  greatest  quantity  and  of 
the  largest  size  on  that  side  ot  the  tree  next  the  lake 
or  river  alongside  which  it  is  growing ;  a  notable 
example  of  which  will  be  found  in  Sologne,  where  it 
has  been  very  successfully  planted  for  fixing  the 
banks  of  rivers  that  are  apt  to  get  washed  away 
during  high  water.  Seeing  how  well  the  tree 
thrives  in  this  country,  I  would  suggest  that  its 
use  for  planting  along  the  banks  of  streams  and 
rivers  whose  sides  become  damaged  during  floods 
might  be  greatly  extended. 

The  deciduous  Cypress  is  readily  enough  raised 
from  seeds  if  these  are  sown  in  cool,  moist,  marshy 
ground;  but  the  young  plants  must  receive  early 
attention  in  the  way  of  transplanting,  as  they  pro- 
duce long  and  stout  tap-roots. 

One  of  the  largest  specimens  of  the  deciduous 
Cypress  of  which  we  have  any  record  is  that  de- 
scribed by  Archbishop  Lorenzana  as  growing  in  the 
village  ot  Atlisco,  and  which,  when  measured  by 
Humboldt,  was  7r>  feet  in  circumference,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  cavity  16  feet.  In  the  presence  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Guatemala  and  the  Bishop  of 
Puebla  more  than  one  hundred  boys  entered  the 
hollow  trunk  of  this  remarkable  tree. 

The  stem  of  the  tree  for  a  short  distance  up  is 
usually  hollow,  as  are  likewise  the  larger  knees,  these 
latter  rising  from  3  feet  to  6  feet  high,  and  with 
a  diameter  at  the  base  of  from  18  inches  to  2  feet. 

A.  D.  W. 


WOODED  STREAMS. 


The  value  of  forestry  as  a  practical  science  has 
long  been  recognised  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  but  it  is  only  within  a  comparatively 
few  years  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  importance.  The  great 
waste  in  the  destruction  of  the  original  forests 
which  has  steadily  been  going  on  in  this  country 
since  its  first  occupation  by  Europeans  has  long 
been  recognised  as  a  great  and  growing  evil  by 
thoughtful  and  observing  persons,  but,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  it  has  taken  a  long  time  for  the  views 
of  the  learned  to  filter  down,  as  it  were,  to  the 
masses  of  the  people.  We  are  at  last,  however,  be- 
ginning to  learn  the  true  value  and  use  of  the  forest, 
and  to  appreciate  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
preserving  that  which  has  been  left.  The  general 
observance  of  Arbour  day  has  given  an  impulse  to  ( 
popular  opinion  on  this  matter.  The  press  seems 
also  to  have  taken  up  the  subject  with  considerable 
vigour,  editorial  and  magazine  articles  conveying  to 
the  public  a  great  deal  of  popular  information  con- 
cerning the  science  of  forestry. 

One  cannot  but  deplore  the  wilful  and,  in  many 
cases,  useless  destruction  of  the  fine  original  forests 
which  were  scattered  so  widely  over  the  Eastern 
States.  Our  forefathers  seem  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  a  burning  desire  for  cleared  land,  and  that 
propensity  they  have  transmitted  with  full  vigour 
to  us,  their  posterity.  Whether  the  Government 
will  ever  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain  in 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  forests  which  are 
on  lands  subject  to  private  ownership,  is  a  matter 
ot  considerable  uncertainty.  Certainly  public  in- 
fluence is  not  at  present  suflSciently  educated  to 
call  for,  or  even  to  suffer  such  an  assumption  of 
authority  over  the  right  ot  the  indivdiual  to  do 
what  he  will  with  his  own;  but  in  this  country  public 
opinion,  when  it  once  begins  to  form,  crystallises 
very  rapidly,  and  perhaps  the  time  is  not  so  far  dis- 
tant when  it  will  clearly  be  seen  that  the  doctrine 
that  a  man  may  not  use  Ids  property  to  the  injury 
of  his  neighbours  or  of  the  State,  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  preservation  of  forests  and  streams  as  it 
has  already  been  applied  to  other  subjects. 

The  effect  which  large  forests  have  upon  the 
rainfall,  and  upon  the  course  and  volume  of  rivers 
and  streams,  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition. 
It  is  rather  the  object  of  this  article  to  point  out 
what  may  be  done  in  an  easy  and  inexpensive  way 
upon  almost  every  farm  where  the  land  is  hilly  or 
.  oiling.  Anyone  who  has  lived  much  in  the  country 


must  have  been  struck  with  the  number  of  water- 
courses in  the  open  fields,  which  are  quite  dry 
during  the  summer,  and  in  time  of  heavy  rains 
overflow  their  banks  and  inundate  the  adjacent 
soil ;  while  streams  that  flow  through  a  bit  of  wood 
seem  to  retain  their  volume  of  water  even  during 
the  greatest  summer  heats,  and  also  appear  to  be 
less  afllected  by  the  freshets  in  the  spring  and 
autumn.  The  reason  of  this  difference  is  that  in 
the  latter  case  the  banks  are  kept  in  place  by  the 
roots  of  the  trees,  and  the  temporary  obstruction 
which  fallen  boughs  and  occasional  heaps  of  dried 
leaves  and  underbrush  form  retards  the  progress  of 
the  water.  The  protection  from  the  sun's  rays, 
afforded  by  the  overhanging  branches,  also  aids. 
In  the  case  of  large  tracts  of  woodland,  an  action 
and  re-action  by  which  the  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere is  precipitated  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of 
rain,  and  again  returned  to  the  atmosphere  in  the 
form  of  vapour,  go  on,  but  let  all  the  trees  and 
underbrush  be  cleared  away,  and  in  a  short  time  we 
shall  have,  instead  of  the  pleasant  forest  stream,  a 
dry  ditch  in  summer  and  a  rushing  torrent  in 
winter,  with  the  bed  ot  the  stream  growing  deeper 
and  wider  every  year.  On  the  contrary,  if  one  of 
these  ditches  be  treated  in  what  may  be  called  a 
curative  way,  the  effect,  while  perhaps  not  instan- 
taneous, will  be  far  more  gratifying. 

The  precise  kinds  of  trees  that  may  be  used  with 
advantage  to  turn  such  a  dry  ditch  into  a  running 
stream  vary  according  to  the  climate  and  other 
peculiarities  of  the  locality;  but  Nature  herself,  if 
carefully  obsersred,  will  afford  ample  suggestions. 
Willows,  in  all  their  numerous  varieties.  Birches, 
and  the  well-known  Beech  all  thrive  well,  and  are 
ornamental  in  their  appearance.  Bushes  and  young 
trees  may  be  transplanted  with  little  trouble  from 
neighbouring  streams,  the  banks  of  the  ditch 
graded,  and  where  a  little  trouble  and  time  can  be 
afforded  the  bare  portions  of  the  slope  may  be  sown 
with  Grass  seed  or  neatly  turfed.  The  effect  from 
the  first  will  be  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  will  increase 
in  beauty  as  time  rolls  on.  The  room  which  these 
trees  and  bushes  take  up  on  the  land  will  be  com- 
pensated for  by  the  amount  of  soil  which  they  will 
actually  save  by  preventing  the  washouts  which 
would  otherwise  occur.  A  systematic  draining  of 
the  soil  so  as  to  turn  all  the  water  possible  into  one 
stream  will  both  have  a  good  effect  on  the  soil  and 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  watercourse.  Where  the 
original  ditch  has  been  washed  very  deep  and  wide, 
temporary  obsbructions,  in  the  way  of  old  logs  and 
loose  stones,  can  be  thrown  here  and  there  across 
the  bed  so  as  to  give  the  water  a  chance  to  back  up 
and  be  held  in  a  sort  of  reservoir,  thus  checking  the 
severity  of  the  freshets  in  winter,  and  preventing 
the  extreme  drying  up  in  the  summer  time.  A 
wooded  stream  is  one  of  the  greatest  adjuncts  to 
the  natural  beauty  of  a  country  place  or  farm,  and 
is  not  only  ornamental,  but  also  extremely  useful  in 
checking  the  waste  of  the  soil,  and  affording  during 
the  heat  of  the  summer  a  cool  and  refreshing 
place  for  the  cattle  and  horses  to  water  and  rest. — 
J.  H.  B.,  Battinwre,  Mil.,  in  Country  Gentleman. 


The  Cherry  Birch  (Betula  lenta),  a  native  cf 
America,  I  find  grows  liest  in  a  rich,  moist,  light 
soil,  in  a  free,  open  situation.  Its  usual  height  is 
00  feet.  The  bark  is  black,  and  the  leaves  resemble 
those  of  the  Cherry  tree.  The  catkins  are  without 
peiluncles,  and  consist  of  simple  imdivided  scales. 
The  bark  and  buds  have  an  almond-like  flavour,  and 
the  wood  emits  a  fragrant  odour.  The  sap  is  used 
in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  common  Birch. 
The  Cherry  liirch  yields  the  timber  known  as 
"  mountain  mahogany,"  and  the  volatile  oil,  called 
"oil  of  winter  green,"  is  derived  from  its  bark. 
B.  Bhajapaltra,  called  the  Indian  Paper  Birch,  is  a 
beautiful  Indian  species.  B.  acuminata  ot  Nepaul 
is  another  Asian  species,  with  very  taper-pointed, 
smooth  leaves,  and  a  beautiful,  pendulous,  oval 
shape.  Among  the  best  European  White  Birches  is 
the  variety  pubescens,  bearing  leaves  covered  with 
beautiful  white  hairs,  as  well  as  15.  a.  urticfefolia, 
i.e.,  nettle-leaved,  a  deeply-cut,  serrated,  and  hairy 
variety,  and  a  variegated  kind  of  the  same  with 
leaves  blotched  with  yellow. — J.  H.  M. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
WMch  does  mend  Nature ;  change  It  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— SAoA-e^peare. 


THE   BLENHEIM  OEANGE. 

The  above  Apple  was  raised  by  a  shoemaker 
of  the  name  of  Kempster,  of  Old  Woodstock. 
The  first  time  I  saw  the  original  tree  was 
soon  after  I  went  to  reside  at  Woodstock,  in 
1847,  and  the  last  time  was  in  company  with 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Clarke,  who  had  then  recently 
become  curate  of  Wootton.  Old  Woodstock 
was  then  a  hamlet  of  Wootton.  Mr.  Clarke 
resided  in  apartments  at  New  Woodstock, 
and,  as  the  adage  has  it,  "  birds  of  a  feather 
soon  flock  together."  Both  of  us  had  horti- 
culture on  the  brain,  and,  of  course,  the  old 
tree  was  an  object  of  great  interest.  So  much 
so  to  J\lr.  Clarke,  that  he  had  an  illustration 
of  it  put  in  the  pages  of  the  Ilhistrafed 
Loudon  News.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  you 
the  exact  date,  or  the  year  even  of  the  issue, 
as  I  unfortunately  lost  the  bundle  of  my 
extracts  in  coming  here.  I  think  it  must 
have  occurred  about  twenty  years  ago.  Soon 
after  I  learned  of  poor  Mr.  Clarke's  death  I 
called  on  Grimmet  (a  basket-maker),  the 
successor  of  Kempster,  to  try  if  I  could 
purchase  the  old  stump,  in  order  to  work  it 
into  some  sort  of  memento  of  my  late  friend, 
and  also  as  being  a  fragment  of  the  famous 
Apple  tree.  I  found,  however,  that  Grimmet 
had  grubbed  it  up  and  burnt  it !  There 
were  two  healthy  and  almost  grown  up 
young  trees  which  crowded  out  the  old  one, 
seedlings  from  it  which  Grimmet  had  raised 
himself,  and,  in  consequence,  the  old  tree,  he 
said,  "  was  in  the  way." 

Grimmet  has  long  since  joined  the  majority, 
and  the  seedlings  just  mentioned  may  also  be 
destroyed,  as  great  alterations  have  been 
made  since  I  last  saw  the  place.  I  brought 
])lants  with  me  here,  however,  which  I  grafted 
with  scions  taken  from  the  seedling  trees  that 
Grimmet  raised,  and  I  must  say  that  their 
removal  from  the  garden  which  I  rented  at 
Old  Woodstock  does  not  suit  them.  Colonel 
Trevor  Clarke,  perhaps,  could  give  some  of  its 
history,  as  it  was  through  the  endeavours  of 
his  brother  that  the  tree  was  illustrated.  The 
parish  register  books  of  Wootton  would  in  all 
probability  have  a  record  of  the  death  of 
Kempster,  and  certainly  the  time  that  Mr. 
Clarke  was  curate  there.  I  scarcely  now  know 
of  anyone  thereabouts  to  whom  I  could  send 
to  obtain  any  further  information  respecting 
the  subject.  Robert  Fenn. 

Siilhampstead,  Reading. 


contrast  to  this  is  the  3d.  per  pound  received 
by  a  grower  here  for  very  good  samples.  It 
is  possible  that  Tomatoes  at  that  price  may 
pay  to  grow  in  large  quantities,  but  the  owner 
of  a  limited  area  of  glass  will  natiirally  wish 
to  employ  it  more  profitably.  There  must  be 
something  radically  wrong  in  a  system  which 
only  gives  the  grower  one-third  of  the  price  paid 
by  the  consumer.  Large  as  is  the  quantity  of  To- 
matoes consumed  at  the  present  time  in  the 
country,  it  would  be  infinitely  greater  were  the 
producer  and  consumer  brought  nearer  together. 
We  cannot  expect  the  working  classes  to  buy  To- 
matoes at  the  price  of  meat.  At  from  3d.  to  6d. 
per  pound  they  would  be  purchasers,  and  To- 
matoes ought  to  be  sold  at  this  price  in  the 
height  of  the  season,  and  leave  a  fair  profit  to 
the  retailer.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  population  should  be  deprived  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  wholesome  esculent  through  the  ex- 
cessive greed  of  the  middleman. — J.  C.  B. 


Tomatoes. — A  lady  friend,  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  tells  me  that  she 
could  not  buy  English-grown  Tomatoes  last 
summer  under  Is.  per  pound,  the  lowest  price 
for  imported  fruit  being  8d.     In   remarkable 


FLORAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

If  "Veronica's  "  remarks  on  bouquets  in  The 
Garden,  February  4  (p.  85),   are  intended  to 
apply  to  bouquets  of  the  present  time,  I  think 
his  experience  must  be  very  limited.  About  ten 
years  ago  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  agree 
that  some  reform  was  necessary,  but  within 
the  last  few  years  I  have  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  productions  of  some  of  the  best 
florists  in  London,   and  I  fin<l  that  the  con- 
ventional pincushion  bouquet  to  which  "  Ve- 
ronica" alludes  is  fast  disappearing.    Bouquets 
are  now  made  not  only  to  show  every  indi- 
vidual flower,  but  buds  and  foliage  of   the 
same  kind  are  intermingled  with  them — the 
selection  of  flowers,  too,  being  usually  limited. 
In  some  cases  only  one  sort  is  used,  and  fre- 
quently the   selection   is   from   flowers   that 
would  have  been  considered  valueless  for  the 
purpose  a  few  years  ago.     Take,  for  instance, 
a  bouquet  composed  almost  entirely  of  Mar- 
guerites— not  a  wired-up,  stiff  arrangement,  but 
every  flower  standing  up  on  its  own  stem, 
with  buds  and  suitable    foliage  ;  another   in 
which  pink  Carnations  are  the  chief  feature  ; 
another  composed  entirely  of  yellow  Dafibdils, 
three  or  four  varieties  being  used,   and   all 
artistically  blended  with  their  natural  foliage  ; 
or  another  of  yellow  Roses,  with  the  bronzy 
tips  of  young  growths  used  in  the  place  of 
Maiden-hair  Fern,  which  until  lately  was  con- 
sidered   indispensable     in     bouquet-making. 
Bouquets  composed  entirely  of  Roses  are  fre- 
quently  in   demand — as   a    rule,    only    one 
colour     being     used   for   the     bouquet.       I 
could    give    [numerous     examples    to    show 
that   "Veronica"  is  entirely  wrong  when  he 
says,  "As  it  is,  every  one  bouquet  is  very 
mucli   like  another."      I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  old-fashioned   bouquet  has  entirely 
disappeared,  or  that  the  flowers  enumerated 
by  "Veronica"  are  not  extensively  used   at 
the  present  time,  but  they  are  far  from  being 
fashionable.     I  might  make  exception  to  Or- 
chids, but  these  must   be  cut  with  stems,  so 
that  they  will  stand  out  loosely.     I  have  seen 
sufficient  of  bouquet-making  within  the  last 
few  years  to  convince  me  that  it  would  require 
a  very  clever  person  to  improve  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  leading  florists  of  the  present 


day.  I  believe  also  that  the  most  fastidiou.s 
could  be  suited,  provided  they  made  their 
own  ideas  suflficiently  clear  when  giving  their 
orders.  I  imagine  that  where  the  old- 
fashioned  bouquet  is  most  seen  is  at  flower 
shows;  and  why^  I  should  answer  that  the 
judges  are  responsible  for  this,  for  if  an  exhibi- 
tor should  make  a  departure  and  introduce 
something  new,  though  it  be  ever  so  chaste 
and  elegant,  his  production  would  be  sure  to 
be  defeated  by  the  conventional  type  of 
bouquets  of  fifteen  years  ago. 

A.  Hemsley. 

*^*  We  are  pleased  to  hear  of  such  intelli- 
gent progress,  but  we  do  not  often  see  in  Covent 
Garden  the  simple  grace  that  one  would  like  to 
find  in  bouquets.  Few  people  who  know  the 
London  world  only  know  how  slow  progress  is 
in  many  ways  in  the  country,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  compact  mass  of  flowers  will  do 
duty  in  other  districts  for  years  to  come.  How- 
ever, such  writing  as  the  above  and  "Vero- 
nica's "  will,  we  believe,  tend  to  healthy  change. 
We  have  seen  such  excellent  things  as  Mr, 
Hemsley  speaks  of  in  the  florists'  shops  now 
and  again ;  but  what  is  done  in  private  places  1 
A  great  deal  of  time  is  often  wasted  in  making 
the  conventional  bouquets.  Simplicity  is  the 
central  idea  in  improvement  here,  just  as  on 
a  dinner-table  the  painfully  elaborate  arrange- 
ments are  never  half  so  pretty  as  common 
flowers  of  the  season,  if  they  be  only  Wall- 
flowers or  Nasturtiums  set  in  simple  glasses. 
-Ed. 

Carnation  Comtesse  de  Paris. — This  is  a 
beautiful  hardy  Carnation  raised  in  France, 
and  a  group  of  it  was  grown  in  our  garden  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  It  is  a  bold  grower,  a  white 
delicately  sufi'used  with  lilac.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  show  the  delicacy  of  colour  in  a 
printed  plate  which  has  to  go  under  the  machine 
a  dozen  times.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  of  the  merit  of  the  plant.  We  have 
a  colony  of  it  planted  out  in  autumn  which 
has  not  lost  a  leaf  during  the  winter,  and  its 
foliage  looked  handsome  all  the  time.  This 
is  one  of  the  Carnations  which  may  be 
looked  forward  to  as  far  better  for  our  out- 
door gardens  than  most  of  the  striped  and 
flaked  kinds  which  have  hitherto  occupied  the 
attention  of  Carnation  growers.  It  is  a  precious 
flower  for  cutting. 

A  letter  from  Utah..— There  has  been  a  very- 
good  crop  of  Potatoes  this  year,  some  thousands 
of  cartloads  being  shipped  ,to  the  various  States 
and  territories,  the  general  price  being  Is.  6d.  a 
bushel  of  60  lbs.  I  weighed  one  Potato  myself, 
called  the  Peeriess,  that  was  7  lbs.  This  is  a  fine 
country  for  vegetables,  and  by  irrigating  better 
crops  are  obtained.  There  has  never  been  a  failure 
except  on  one  occasion,  when  the  grasshoppers 
came.  There  are  several  hundred  driving  wells 
that  yield  per  minute  100  gallons  of  water,  which  is 
used  for  irrigating  as  well  as  domestic  purposes ; 
they  are  driven  from  60  feet  to  250  feet.  Many 
other  settlements  and  villages  have  these  wells,  and 
there  are  probably  1000  in  this  territory.  The 
thermometer  has  gone  from  10°  to  13*  below 
zero.  Some  say  Peaches  are  all  killed,  and  others 
claim  they  are  only  destroyed  when  it  is  22*  below 
zero.  This  is  a  remarkably  healthy  climate,  with  a 
beautiful  sunshine,  scarcely  any  rain,  some  snow, 
and  no  great  extremes  of  temperature.  It  far  excels 
in  many  respects  the  climate  of  Italy.  I  have  two 
Pear  trees  which  I  planted  twenty-eight  years  ago. 
They  have  never  missed  bearing  a  crop  of  fruit  for 
twenty-three  years,  with  the  exception  of  this  last 
year,  owing  to  a  heavy  frost  one  night  late  in  the 
spring.  The  variety  is  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield. 
The  trees  are  each  6  feet  in  circumference,  and  the 
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two  yield  50  bashels  of  fruit  a  year.  The  ground 
was  trenched  to  a  df  pth  of  :;0  inches,  and  heavi  y 
manured. — H.  L.  Southwobth. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.    MOLYNEDX. 

SELECTION  OF  BUDS. 
It  is  most  difficult  to  explain  what  is  meant 
by  the  phrase  "taking  of  the  buds" — a  term 
used  amongst  growers  of  Chrysanthemums. 
Some  persons  think  that  this  signifies  pinching 
ofl'  the  iiower-buds,  but  that  is  not  so.  It  is  the 
removing  of  the  shoots  which  form  around  the 
bud.  It  makes  all  the  diflFerenoe  between  suc- 
cess and  failure  as  to  the  time  at  which  those 
flower-buds  are  selected  that  are  to  develop  into 
blossoms.  During  last  week  I  had  placed  before 
me  a  decided  instance  of  bud-selection.  One 
object  I  have  in  mentioning  this  so  early  in  the 
season  is,  that  beginners  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  may  pay  special  attention 
to  this  matter.  The  plants  I  had  before  me 
were  those  of  the  Japanese  variety  Pelican, 
which  is  a  capital  sort  for  late  blooming.  One 
example  was  grown  on  what  is  known  as  "the 
liig  bloom  "  method,  and  produced  three  large, 
full  -  centred  pure  white  flowers  with  broad 
florets,  the  centre  ones  incurving  slightly,  and 
giving  the  flower  a  solid  appearance.  But  what 
was  most  remarkable  wa.s  the  purity  of  colour 
of  the  large  blooms  as  comjaared  with  the  colour 
of  those  flowers  on  the  other  plant.  There 
were  several  on  the  specimen,  and  they  were  in 
consequence  small,  each  centre  being  creamy 
white  instead  of  pure  white,  as  the  variety  is 
when  seen  in  its  true  character.  Some  of  the 
blooms  showed  a  very  large  "  eye  '';  others  were 
more  like  those  of  an  Anemone-flowered  variety, 
or  a  single  sort  with  a  double  row  of  i-ay  florets. 
The  small  flowers  might  please  some  persons 
who  needed  a  larger  number,  but  for  handsome 
appearance  and  purity  of  colour  the  larger 
flowers  were  decidedly  preferable.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  convince  the  inexperienced  that  the 
two  plants  as  seen  were  botli  of  tlie  same  sort, 
as  they  dittered  so  much  in  appearance. 


diTysanthemum  lUiss  Marechaux.— I  was 

much  impressed  with  the  rich  and  distinct  appear- 
ance of  this  variety  when  packing  up  the  blooms 
for  market.  The  flowers  are  well  formed  with 
notched  petals,  but  it  is  more  particularly  the  wax- 
like texture  of  the  blooms  that  distinguishes  it  from 
other  kinds.  This  peculiarity  is  very  striking  when 
the  flowers  are  laid  by  the  side  of  such  white  kinds 
as  Ethel  and  Princess  Teck.  I  am  not  aware  if  this 
variety  is  much  liked  in  Covent  (Jarden.  I  grew  it 
for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  not  in  scfficient 
quantity  to  test  its  market  value.  It  is  a  slender- 
growing  kind,  of  a  reputedly  lanky,  shy-blooming 
habit,  but  it  can  be  kept  dwarf,  and  with  me  it 
bloomed  as  freely  as  I  could  wish.  My  plants 
were  stopped  twice,  the  last  time  being  in  the 
middle  of  July,  and  they  did  not  run  more  than 
2  feet  in  height.  It  is  certainly  a  good  late  kind, 
coming  in  well  at  the  new  year,  but  is,  I  think,  more 
valuable  to  cutfrom  than  for  otlier purpose. — J.C.B. 

Scented  Chrysanthemums.  —  I  spent  two 
hours  with  a  very  powerful  binocular  microscope  this 
morning  in  the  examination  of  the  so-called  honey- 
glands  that  dot  over  the  floret-tubes  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum blooms,  in  order  to  detect  the  pos.sible  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  of  fragrance  in  the  pellucid 
processes  th'at  beset  the,se  tubes.  I  examined,  I 
may  say,  florets  taken  from  nearly  a  dozen  blooms, 
and  among  them  was  Progne,  with  its  reputed  odour 
of  Violets.  I  give  the  result  of  the  investigation. 
I  found  these  pellucid  glands  dotting  over,  more  or 
less  sparingly,  the  florets  of  all  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums! examined;  sometimes  they  werepedicellated, 
hut  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  sessile,  and  in  the 


case  of  Progne  decidedly  conglomerate.  I  may 
remark  that  these  same  processes  are  noticeable  on 
composite  flowers  generally,  and  tiny  glands  cover 
also  the  whole  ligule  of  the  floret.  As  a  rule,  as  I 
remarked  before,  composite  blooms  are  destitute  of 
perfume ;  indeed,  out  of  the  very  large  order  that 
contains  them,  probably  only  a  dozen  at  the  most 
would  be  regarded  by  people  generally  as  sweet- 
scented.  Xardosmia  fragrans,  Centaurea  moschata, 
Achillea  moschata  of  the  Engadine,  Eupatorium 
odoratum  and  Conyza  odorata  would  certainly  give 
more  than  a  suspicion  of  sweetness  and  fragrance. 
It  must  rest  assuredly  with  those  who  favour  the 
idea  of  perfume  to  spot  the  point  where  "  the  fra- 
grance is  focussed,"  as  Mr.  Burbidge  says,  or  to 
leave  the  notion  of  scent  as  an  open  question  till  we 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  primal  cause  that 
induces  it.  Let  but  true  science  prevail,  and  we 
readily  bow  to  her  dictates ! — Petbe  Inchbald, 
F.L.S.,  Grosrenor  Terrace,  Jlomsea. 


LATE    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Much  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  production  of 
late  Chrysanthemums,  and  although  much  may  be 
done  to  attain  this  end  by  selecting  the  most  suit- 
able varieties,  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  plants  previous  to  their  coming  into 
bloom.  Something,  too,  depends  upon  the  con- 
venience one  has  for  keeping  them  while  they  are 
coming  into  flower,  and  for  keeping  the  blooms 
fresh  after  they  are  expanded.  In  order  to  have 
the  flowers  in  good  condition,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  light  airy  house  for  the  plants,  where  the 
ventilation  can  conveniently  be  arranged. 

There  is  a  very  successful  trade  grower  of  late 
Chrysanthemums  in  the  west  of  England  who 
manages  the  plants  exceedingly  well,  although  in  a 
very  simple  way,  without  giving  very  much  attention 
to  the  sorts  he  cultivates.  His  favourite  white 
varieties  are  Ethel  and  Meg  Merrilies.  The  only  ones 
he  excludes  are  some  of  the  large  incurved  sorts 
of  the  Queen  of  England  type.  He  strikes  the 
cuttings  during  February  and  March,  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  rooted  they  are  placed  in  I-inch  and 
5-inch  pots,  according  to  their  strength.  As  soon 
as  it  is  safe  to  do  so  they  are  turned  out  on  an  ash- 
bed  well  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  tops  are  taken 
off  about  the  middle  of  June,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  watering  the  plants,  they  get  no  attention 
until  the  middle  or  end  of  August,  when  they 
are  put  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower  ; 
7-inch  and  s-inch  pots  are  the  sizes  used.  When 
potted  they  are  returned  again  to  the  ashbed,  where 
the  branches  get  the  necessary  support  as  they 
require  it.  The  stock  is  left  out  of  doors  as  long  as 
it  is  safe  to  do  so,  which  generally  extends  to  a 
fortnight  later  than  in  the  case  of  those  plants 
which  flower  earlier.  When  taken  under  glass  they 
have  a  light  span-roof  house  to  themselves,  where 
they  can  be  treated  so  as  to  retard  the  opening  of 
the  flowers  as  long  as  possible,  and  in  this,  as  I  have 
seen,  this  grower  is  very  successful,  as  I  have  noticed 
some  of  the  plants  in  bloom  at  the  beginning  of 
February.  J.  C.  C. 


Insects  and  other  pests.— The  cultivator  of 
Chrysantheiimmsneeds  to  be  continually  on  the  look- 
out for  enemies  in  thi'  .shape  of  insects  and  other 
pests.  Strict  attention  at  all  times,  and  proper  reme- 
dies effectively  employed,  will,  however,  rid  the 
grower  of  troubles  in  that  respect.  Green-fly,  the 
most  common  of  insect  pests,  attacks  the  points  of 
the  shoots  at  all  stages,  and  if  allowed  to  remain  the 
plants  become  disfigured.  Dust  the  parts  attacked 
with  tobacco  powder  during  the  afternoon,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  next  day  give  the  affected  plants 
a  vigorous  syringing,  which  clears  them  of  both  fly 
and  powder.  The  reason  why  syringing  should  be 
done  in  the  morning  at  this  time  of  year  is  that  the 
plants  may  become  dry  before  night,  and  thus  ward 
off  the  effects  of  frost.  Thrips  sometimes  attack  the 
leaves  of  Chry.santhemums,  and  quickly  arrest  the 
growth  of  the  plants  if  allowed  to  remain  long  on 
the  young  leaves.  Dipping  the  affected  parts  with 
tobacco  water  is  the  best  cure.  Mildew  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaves  is  common   in   plants   that  are 


subjected  to  a  close,  damp  atmosphere,  and  is  ren- 
dered worse  if  the  plants  are  at  all  weakly.  The 
moment  the  first  signs  appear,  dust  the  foliage  with 
dry  sulphur,  that  of  a  brown  colour  being  the  best, 
as  it  is  not  so  conspicuous.  Caterpillars  and  slugs 
are  certain  enemies  to  Chrysanthemums,  and  upon 
the  first  signs  of  their  depredations,  which  consist 
in  eating  the  leaves  and  tenderpointsof  the  shoots, 
they  should  be  looked  for  after  dark,  as  they  nearly 
always  return  the  next  night  to  the  same  place. 
The  best  preventive  of  insects  and  pests  in  a  general 
way  is  by  encouraging  a  healthy,  vigorous  growth 
of  the  plants,  from  the  taking  of  the  cuttings 
onwards,  as  weakly  plants  are  more  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  the  enemies  here  named. — E.  M. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW  SCHEDULES. 

If  "  A.  D."  had  had  experience  in  preparing  and 
staging  forty-eight  distinct  blooms,  half  incurved 
and  half  Japanese,  he  would  have  found  that  it  is 
more  difficult  than  he  imagines.  I  have  never 
heard  complaints  from  the  judges  as  to  any 
difliculty  being  experienced  in  judging  classes  for 
half  Japanese  and  half  incurved  blooms,  nor  do 
I  consider  there  need  be  much  difficulty  when  the 
Japanese  and  incurved  varieties  are  equally  repre- 
sented. I  do  not  remember  any  instance  at  the 
present  moment  where  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  ■ 
awarding  the  prizes  in  forty-eight  classes,  and 
these  now  seem  to  be  the  leading  feature  at  most 
shows.  Classes  composed  of  both  incurved  and 
Japanese  blooms  test  the  abilities  of  the  grower 
much  more  than  does  the  cultivation  of  one  section 
only.  Will  "  A.  D."  give  a  list  of  eighteen  varieties 
of  both  incurved  and  Japanese  blooms  which  cannot 
be  found  in  any  of  the  twenty-four  stands  at  any 
exhibition  ?  I  should  much  like  to  know  the  names 
of  the  incurved  varieties  which  are  quite  different 
to  those  already  seen  at  the  exhibition.  Perhaps 
"  A.  D. '  will  also  tell  us  what  constitutes  the  beauty 
of  those  varieties  now  left  at  home.  As  far  as  I 
remember,  I  do  not  know  a  single  incurved  variety 
that  is  not  seen  several  times  during  the  season 
somewhere  or  other.  If  such  kinds  really  possessed 
good  qualities,  I  do  not  think  they  would  remain 
long  In  the  background.  When  we  see  as  many  as 
seventeen  competitors  in  one  class  for  cut  blooms 
I  think  it  is  unnecessary  at  present  for  societies  to 
make  such  sweeping  alterations  as  "  A.  D."  would 
have  us  believe  are  requisite  for  the  improvement 
of  Chrysanthemum  growing  and  exhibiting. 

I  still  adhere  to  my  opinions  that  the  names  of 
the  judges  should  be  made  known.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  committee  composed  of  exhibitors  entirely 
would  do  anything  so  foolish  as  to  appoint  men  to 
whom  I  have  an  objection,  because  It  would  be 
neither  to  their  own  interest  nor  to  that  of  the 
society.  I  object  to  no  man  living  who  is  qualified 
to  adjudicate  on  Chrysanthemums — as  proved  by 
his  past  doings.  I  can  safely  say  I  have  no  adverse 
"  feelings '' towards  any  good  judge  of  this  flower, 
but  I  do  object  to  any  man  being  appointed  a  judge 
who  has  not  proved  in  some  form  or  other  that  he 
is  qualified  to  act  as  such.  This  is  the  reason,  I 
consider,  that  the  names  of  the  judges  should  be 
published,  and  I  think  most  cultivators  of  Chry- 
santhemums will  support  me  in  this.  Societies 
are  becoming  alive  to  the  fact  that  unqualified 
judges  do  more  harm  to  their  shows  than  any 
other  one  thing.  Where  mistakes  are  often  made 
by  the  judges,  what  confidence  will  exhibitors  place 
in  the  society  the  next  season,  I  wonder,  if  they 
do  nothing  to  remove  the  causes  of  such  errors. 
Because  judges'  names  are  not  generally  made 
known  for  summer  shows,  that  is  no  argument  why 
they  should  not  be.  Qualified  men  have  reputations 
to  sustain,  therefore  I  attach  little  weight  to  the 
inference  we  must  draw  from  "  A.  D.'s"  closing 
paragraph.  E.  Molynbu.x. 


Chrysanthemum  Mignon. — This  variety  asso- 
ciates well  witb  sub-tropical  and  other  foliage 
plants.  It  grows  about  1  foot  (!  inches  high,  is 
bu.shy  in  habit,  and  flowers  freely,  the  latter  being 
of  a  bright  orange-yellow.  The  plants  are  suitable 
to  fill  up  any  spaces  in  beds  caused  by  the  removal 
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of  such  plants  as  Canterbury  Bells,  for  instance, 
which  are  sometimes  used  where  an  early  effect  is 
required.  Bushy  plants  of  this  Chrysanthemum,  if 
properly  prepared,  will  be  ready  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Canterbury  Bells,  &c.,  towards  the  end  of 
Jane,  and  by  this  means  no  gaps  are  made  and  a 
greater  variety  is  introduced.  Cuttings  should  be 
inserted  at  once  and  put  four  in  a  :i-inch  pot  if  the 
space  is  limited  ;  otherwise  two  in  each  pot  will  be 
sufficient.  When  rooted,  pot  off  singly,  keeping  the 
plants  close  to  the  glass  in  a  cold  frame,  so  that 
they  may  not  become  in  any  way  weakly,  but  retain 
a  stocky  habit.  Pot  on  into  larger  pots  as  needed, 
pinching  the  points  of  the  shoots  two  or  three  times 
as  required.  Sometimes  the  plants,  before  they  are 
put  in  the  beds,  will  have  been  standing  out  of 
doors  in  an  open  position.  Should  the  weather  be 
at  all  hot  or  dry  at  planting  time,  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums should  be  freely  watered.  They  should  also 
receive  attention  in  this  matter  until  they  flower 
in  the  early  part  of  September.  Their  growth  is  so 
sturdy,  that  no  sticks  are  necessary. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  Nurseries,  Upper  Hol- 
loway,  has  sent  blooms  of  his  new  Chinese  Primula 
Magenta  yueen,  a  variety  with  flowers  of  bright  colour 
aud  good  form. 

Mignonette  and  Snowflakes. — 1  am  seujiug 
you  a  gem  from  outside  and  one  from  the  greenhouse. 
The  Spring  Snowflake  (Leucojum  vernum)  is  lovely 
now  in  an  outside  border.  The  scent,  too,  is  very 
sweet.  The  Mignonette  is  grown  in  .5-inch  pots.  It 
is  most  valuable  for  taking  into  the  house  at  this 
season,  when  sweet-scented  flowers  are  much  appre- 
ciated.— Arthur  Barker. 

Crocus  Imperati.  —  Spring  flowers  are  appear- 
ing, and  one  of  the  tiuest  that  may  be  found  out  in  the 
open  rockery  at  the  present  time  is  this  Crocus,  which 
makes  a  beautiful  patch  of  colour  in  February  if  the 
bulbs  are  planted  in  a  sunny  position.  It  is  sweet- 
scented  and  richly  coloured,  the  centre  segments  deep 
lilac-purple,  the  outside  of  the  external  divisions  hav- 
ing a  suffusion  of  buft'-yellow,  overlaid  with  three 
feathery  deep  purple  lines.  A  contrast  to  this  now 
flowering  is  C.  clirysanthus,  the  colour  deep  yellow, 
approaching  orange. 

Ccelogyne  eristata  is  one  of  the  finest  Orchids 
of  the  season,  and  the  best  known,  as  every  amateur 
who  tries  C)rchid-growing  includes  it  in  his  selection. 
There  are  now  several  forms  of  the  type,  all  beautiful 
in  their  way,  the  variety  Lemoniana  perhaps  the  love- 
liest of  all.  C.  eristata  maxima,  of  which  a  coloured 
plate  was  given  in  The  Garde.n,  Feb.  2fi,  188",  is  a 
noble  kind ;  so  also  Ls  the  large-flowered  form  kuown 
as  the  Chatsworth  variety.  The  pure  white  alba  is  a 
delicately  beautiful  flower,  as  yet  rare,  though  not  long 
likely  to  remain  so. 

White  Algerian  Iris  (I.  stylosa  alba). — A  beau- 
tiful flower  is  the  white  Algerian  Iris,  which  was 
recently  in  bloom  with  Mr.  T.  8.  Ware,  of  Tottenham, 
in  a  cold  frame.  Though  thus  protected  it  is  quite 
hardy,  and  would  make  a  delightful  feature  in  the 
border  if  planted  in  a  warm,  somewhat  sheltered  posi- 
tion, to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  flowers  as  far  as 
possible.  These  are  quite  white,  save  a  central  line  of 
rich  yellow  at  'he  lower  half  of  the  falls,  and  about 
the  same  size  as  those  of  the  parent.  It  appears  to  be 
of  vigorous  growth,  the  leaves  abundant,  and,  judging 
from  the  numerous  spikes  in  course  of  development, 
very  free  flowering. 

Piteairnia  corallina. — This  extraordinary  plant, 
so  very  seldom  seen  in  flower,  may  be  seen  in 
perfection  in  the  Victoria  Water  Lily  house  at 
Kew.  Though  a  Bromeliad,  it  looks  very  unUke  one, 
and  more  resembles  in  leafage  a  Curculigo.  It  has 
long,  broad  leaves,  silvery  on  their  under-sides,  and  is, 
ill  fact,  an  admirable  fine-foliaged  plant.  The  flower- 
stem  is  produced  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  is 
also  deflexed  in  a  curious  way.  It  is  from  1  foot  to  1.5 
inches  long,  and  for  two-thirds  of  its  length  is  densely 
set  with  flowers  about  an  inch  long,  and  of  the  most 
brilliant  red— brighter  than  the  brightest  coral.  This 
is  the  plant  that  used  to  be  grown  so  well  by  the  late 
Mr.  Green  when  at  Peudell  Court.  When  he  ex- 
hibited it  at  South  Kensington  with  a  flower-spike  18 
inches  long,  it  made  quite  a  sensation. 

Lachenalia  aurea  reflexa. — This  distinct  and 
pretty  garden  hybrid  of  a  well-known  and  highly 
ornamental    family    of    free-blooming    greenhouse 


bulbs  (for  the  possession  of  which  I  am  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  my  friend,  the  curator  of  the  Glas- 
nevin  Botanic  Garden)  is  now  nicely  in  flower  in 
my  greenhouse  and  must  be  considered  a  decided 
acquisition.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  L. 
aurea  and  L.  reflexa,  and  its  flowers  have  the  clear 
pale  golden  colour  of  the  first-named  with  the  form 
of  the  latter.  The  two  bulbs  sent  me  have  pro- 
duced three  nice  spikes  of  bloom,  all  open  together. — 

W.  E.  GUJIBLETON. 

Spring  flowers  at  Broxbourne.  —  We  send 
you  a  small  gathering  of  our  first  spring  flowers 
from  the  open.  Iris  Histrio  promises  well  this  year, 
as  also  I.  reticulata  and  I.  Krelagei.  They  will 
shortly  be  in  flower.  We  shall  soon  have  many 
rarities  in  bloom  if  the  weather  keeps  mild. — 
Messes.  Paul  and  Son,  Bro.rlmirne. 

*^*  An  interesting  gathering  of  early  spring 
flowers,  comprising  amongst  other  things  Cyclamen 
Coum,  very  rich  in  colour ;  Galanthus  Elwesi,  Winter 
Windflower(Anemone  blanda),a  lovely  spring  flower, 
the  colour  deep  blue ;  Crocus  chrysanthus,  and  C. 
Imperati. — Ed. 

The  Siberian  Squill  (Scilla  sibirica).  —  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  overrate  the  value  of 
this  plant  for  greenhouse  work  in  spring  were  it  not 
for  the  erratic  way  in  which  it  behaves  itself  under 
the  influence  of  heat.  Whenever  forcing  is  attempted 
some  bulbs  throw  up  a  flower-stalk,  while  others 
only  show  the  blooms  above  the  soil.  It  cannot  be 
the  fault  of  ripening,  as  Continental  as  well  as 
home-grown  bulbs  show  exactly  the  same  defect. 
A  rather  happy  elt'ect,  however,  has  been  created 
in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew  by  a  row  of  the  Scilla  in 
front  of  the  Hyacinth  Charles  Dickens,  the  two 
colours  blending"  well  together,  and  being  just  sufii- 
ciently  relieved  by  sturdy  plants  of  Pteris  cretica. 
— K. 

Snowdrop  flowers  are  a  sure  indication  that 
spring  is  upon  us,  and  the  mild  season  has  induced 
a  free  display  of  flowers,  not  only  of  the  Snowdrop, 
but  of  the  early  Crocuses,  such  as  the  golden  C. 
chrysanthus  and  the  Early  Snowflake  (Leucojum 
vernum).  The  best  of  all  the  Snowdrops  is  un- 
doubtedly Galanthus  Elwesi,  the  flowers  larger  than 
those  of  the  common  nivalis,  and  the  leaves  vigor- 
ous and  glaucous.  G.  Redoutei  ha"s  abundant 
foliage,  and  that  of  G.  plicatus  is  broad,  stiff,  and 
with  a  white  midrib.  For  naturalising  in  the  wild 
garden  we  prefer  the  common  English  Snowdrop, 
but  on  the  rockery,  also  plant  G.  Elwesi ;  and  if  more 
than  one  kind  is  desired,  then  add  the  other  two. 

Crocus  biflorus  striatus. — I  enclose  flowers 
of  Crocus  biflorus  striatus.  The  bulbs  were  given 
to  me  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Harpur-Crewe  (who,  I 
think,  said  it  was  his  favourite  amongst  the  Cro- 
cuses). The  enclosed  Selaginella  Douglasi  is  quite 
hardy  here  under  a  bell-glass,  where  it  makes  a 
good  carpet  for  Sarracenias,  though  perhaps  hardly 
so  useful  a  one  in  summer  as  Sphagnum,  as  the 
latter  is  of  such  use  in  retaining  moisture  about  the 
plants.  The  first  in  blossom  of  our  rarer  spring 
flowers  was  Iris  reticulata  var.  Sophenens.  It  is 
dwarfer  than  the  type  and  of  a  beautiful  purple- 
blue  shade.  It  was  in  flower  on  or  before  Jan  12 
in  the  open  air.— C.  M.  Owen. 

*,„*  An  exceedingly  pretty  Crocus,  the  flowers 
small,  delicately  coloured,  save  the  rich  yellow  bases 
of  the  segments  and  the  brilliant  orange-scarlet 
stigmas.  The  Selaginella  received  was  of  a  fuU 
deep  green,  and  as  fresh  in  appearance  as  any  of 
the  indoor  kinds. — Ed. 

The  Cooper  Foreter  Filmy  Ferns.— the 
famous  collection  of  Filmy  Ferns  which  was  formed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Cooper  Forster  has  been  presented 
by  his  son,  Mr.  Stuart  Forster,  to  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew.  Mr.  Forster's  success  in  the  cultivation  of 
Filmy  Ferns  was  exceptional,  even  when  compared 
with  the  best-managed  collections  known,  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  Mr.  Forster  grew  the  whole 
of  his  plants  in  several  small  houses  on  the  top  of 
his  house  in  Grosvenor  Square,  his  success  seems 
all  the  more  remarkable.  Some  of  the  specimens 
he  grew  are  unique  for  size  and  health,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  collection  generally 
has  not  suffered  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Stuait  Forster, 


who  had  them  in  a  specially  constructed  house  at 
Binfield,  near  Bracknell,  in  Berkshire.  Mr.  Cooper 
Forster  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Kew,  where  the 
Filmy  Ferns  were  of  special  interest  to  him.  Until 
just  previous  to  his  death,  he  freely  exchanged 
plants  with  Kew,  and  he  was  always  ready  with 
suggestions  and  advice  when  the  welfare  of  any 
precious  plant  at  Kew  was  threatened.  The  Kew 
collection  of  these  plants  has  always  been  rich,  and 
DOW  with  the  addition  of  those  grown  by  Mr.  Forster 
it  stands  without  a  rival.  This  is  the  second  valu- 
able gift  of  Ferns  made  to  Kew  recently,  the  first 
being  that  of  the  Carbonnel  collection  of  hardy 
Ferns,  already  noted  in  The  Garden. 

Seedling  Hellebores. — Enclosed  are  a  few  of 
my  latest  seedling  Hellebores.  I  have  been  trying 
gradually  to  improve  the  alternate  sepals,  which  in 
the  natural  species  are  generally  more  or  less  in- 
ferior in  form  and  colour.  The  shell-like  appear- 
ance of  some  is  very  pretty,  and  the  two  forms  of 
guttatus,  one  on  a  dark,  the  other  on  a  white  ground, 
are  the  best  I  have  yet  raised.— T.  H.  Abcher-Hind, 
Sonth  Denm. 

*,p*  A  delicately  and  quietly-coloured  series  of 
these  beautiful  plants,  which  in  a  mild  winter  like 
the  present  make  our  gardens  so  full  of  bold,  open- 
air  flowers.  It  is  surprising  how  much  interest  has 
come  to  our  winter  gardens  by  the  revival  of  the 
Hellebores  alone.  We  wish  we  could  illustrate  in 
colours  the  refined  and  most  delicate  hues  of  some 
of  the  flowers  sent  by  Mr.  Archer-Hind. — Ed. 

Anemone  blanda  (the  Winter  Windflower). — 
This  has  been  well  described  as  combining  every 
good  quality  of  a  hardy  alpine  plant.  It  is  per- 
fectly at  home  in  the  open  air,  ready  to  peep  out  at 
every  sign  of  open  weather  ;  and,  above  all,  a  con- 
tinuous bloomer  from  Christmas  until  after  its  near 
relative,  A.  apennina,  is  in  full  flower.  It  increases 
so  rapidly  that,  by  careful  division,  from  a  small 
piece  a  few  years  ago  we  have  now  a  patch  about  a 
yard  wide.  It  seems  to  do  best  where  it  can  catch 
the  morning  sun,  and  is  very  useful  for  dry  banks 
and  naturalising  in  semi-wild  places.  The  flowers, 
as  large  as  those  of  A.  apennina,  have  broader 
petals  of  a  fine  deep  sky-blue,  and  when  iif  bud,  or 
just  half  open,  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  This 
Windflower,  which  should  be  on  every  rockery,  re- 
quires very  little  trouble  to  grow  it  successfully. 

Hyacinthus  azureus. — This  same  plant,  we 
believe,  was  largely  distributed  some  few  years  ago, 
under  the  name  of  Muscarilingalatum,  and  although 
somewhat  resembling  these  two  genera,  it  favours 
the  first  in  the  most  important  particulars.  It  was 
first  introduced  to  the  Vienna  Botanic  Garden  by 
Kotschy  in  1856,  and  since  found  on  the  Carama- 
nian  Taurus  by  Elwes,  and  also  on  the  Cilician 
'J'aurus  by  Mrs.  Danford.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Merenderas,  it  is  the  first  of  the  Lily  order  to 
flower  in  the  open  air  with  us.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  if  sheltered  from  cutting  winds,  it. 
blooms  annually  towards  the  latter  end  of  January 
or  beginning  of  February.  The  flowers  are  in  a 
dense  conical  raceme,  deep  blue,  with  reflexed  tips, 
not  incurved,  as  in  the  Muscari.  There  are  six  or 
eight  leaves  to  a  bulb,  strap-shaped,  erect,  some- 
what glaucous,  and  deeply  channelled  down  the 
inner  face.  This  bulb  ought  to  be  included  in  all 
hardy  collections,  as  much  for  its  great  beauty  as  for 
the  fact  of  its  flowering  so  freely  in  our  very  uncer- 
tain springs. — K. 

The  blue  TiHandsia  (T.  Lindeni  Regeliana)  — 
This  beautiful  plant  is  among  Bromeliads  what 
Vanda  ca^rulea  is  among  Orchids.  Both  stand  out 
distinct  in  their  families  in  point  of  colour,  which 
in  both  Bromeliads  and  Orchids  is  exceptional. 
The  blue  TiHandsia  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  all  stove  plants,  elegant  in  foliage  and 
extremely  brilliant  in  flower.  The  long  and  narrow 
leaves  recurve  on  all  sides  so  as  to  make  a  compact 
tuft,  and  out  of  the  centre  rise  the  flower-stalks  about 
2  feet,  bearing  on  the  upper  part  the  dense  mass  of 
bracts.  These  bracts  overlap  closely,  and  are  pinkish, 
and  out  of  them  come,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  large 
flowers  of  the  brightest  cobalt-blue  with  white  eyes. 
When  these,  which  last  several  days,  die  off,  other 
flowers  come  out  of  the  bracts,  and  this  goes  on 
for  weeks,  so  that  the  plant  remains  in  beauty  a 
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long  time.  It  is  in  bloom  in  the  stove  at  Kew  in 
the  Bromeliad  collection.  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  another  Tillandsia,  which  has  violet 
flowers  and  pink  bracts,  and  called  T.  Lindeni  vera. 

February  Iris. — The  reticulata  group  of  Iris 
is  one  of  extreme  beauty  and  interest,  the  flowers 
displaying  lovely  tints  of  colour,  and  giving  a  fra- 
grance both  sweet  and  powerful.  The  first  to  bloom 
is  I.  reticulata  cyanea,  which  often  sends  its  flowers 
through  the  snow,  and  is  then  of  indescribable 
beauty,  as  the  two  shades  of  blue  are  pure  and 
intense.  It  has  a  smaller  flower  than  the  type, 
the  centre  segments  paler,  and  the  outer  ones  en- 
riched on  the  dark  ground  with  a  yellow  band  on 
the  lower  half,  while  it  has,  unlike  I.  Histrio,  the 
second  of  the  group  to  appear,  a  sweet  scent.  I. 
Histrio  has  been  described  already  this  season,  and 
is  of  a  fine  blue  colour  that  finds  many  admirers. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  was  found  in 
Palestine,  growing  under  the  famous  Lebanon 
Cedars.  The  third  to  flower  is  the  dark,  somewhat 
curiously-coloured  I.  purpurea  or  Krelagei,  as  it  is 
known  under  both  these  names ;  and  the  last  of 
the  group  to  appear  is  the  type,  though  now,  by 
judicious  forcing,  we  have  the  flowers  almost  before 
the  year  has  turned.  We  noticed  all  these,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last-named,  blooming  freely 
in  the  open  at  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware's  nursery  at  Totten- 
ham. 

Propagating. 


Caladiums. — Where  large  clumps  or  masses  of 
any  particular  variety  exist,  propagation  therefrom 
is  an  easy  matter,  as  on  turning  out  of  the  pot  and 
removing  the  soil  from  the  roots  a  quantity  of  small 
tubers  may  be  found.  If  these  are  potted  up  at 
this  season  they  will  grow  away  at  once,  and  may, 
after  a  time,  be  shifted  on.  In  the  case  of  many, 
however,  and  especially  the  newer  varieties,  propa- 
gation is  a  more  difficult  matter,  as  with  a  tuber 
the  size  of  a  nut  to  start  with  it  is  evident  that  off- 
sets will,  for  some  time,  be  very  limited.  Con- 
sequently, other  methods  are  followed,  and  of  the 
different  ways  I  have  tried  I  prefer  taking  the 
tuber  now  and  potting  it  at  once  into  soil  of  a  light 
sandy  nature.  The  pots  are  then  plunged  into  a 
brisk  bottom-heat,  when  the  first  leaf  quickly  makes 
its  appearance.  Before  the  leaf  commences  to  un- 
fold the  plant  is  turned  out  of  its  pot  and  the  soil 
shaken  from  the  roots,  when  it  will  be  found  that 
the  leaf  has  its  origin  on  a  little  protuberance  about 
the  centre  of  the  tuber,  and  that  a  few  roots  are 
already  making  their  appearance  around  the  base  of 
the  leaf.  It  is  thus  possible,  with  a  sharp  knife,  to 
cut  off  that  central  hillock  altogether,  bringing 
away  with  it  the  leaf  and  its  few  attendant  roots. 
This  must  be  at  once  potted  in  a  well-drained  pot, 
and  the  leaf  having  been  secured  to  a  small  stick, 
should  be  plunged  in  a  close  propagating  case 
where  there  is  a  gentle  bottom-heat.  As  the  leaf 
grows  rapidly,  in  tying  it  to  the  stick,  ample  room 
must  be  allowed  for  future  expansion.  This 
operation  will  leave  the  tuber  with  the  central 
portion  removed,  and  in  most  cases  it  will  be 
possible,  on  close  inspection,  to  detect  a  few  small 
excrescences  just  around  the  outside  of  the  tuber. 
These  form  the  base  from  whence  the  future 
growth  will  spring,  when  the  tubers  are  again 
potted  as  at  first  and  plunged  in  bottom-heat.  As 
the  Caladiums  during  early  spring  grow  very 
rapidly,  it  will  not  be  long  before  a  second 
crop  makes  its  appearance,  when  the  same  plan 
must  be  again  adopted.  In  many  cases  the  tuber 
that  at  first  pushed  up  but  a  single  shoot  will 
produce  two  or  three  the  second  time.  Those  that 
were  first  taken  off  will  be  ready  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  close  case,  shifted  into  larger  pots,  and  inured 
to  the  ordinary  atmosphere  of  the  stove  by  the 
time  the  second  crop  is  ready.  After  this  second 
decapitation  the  tubers  may  be  again  repotted, 
when  it  is  as  well  to  allow  them  to  grow  on,  but 
should  the  demand  be  very  great  yet  another  crop 
may  be  taken.  There  are  other  methods  in  favour 
by  different  propagators,  one  being  to  lay  the 
tubers  on  the  surface  of  the  plunging  material  in  a 
close  case,  but  under  this  treatment  the  roots  do 


not  grow  so  fast  in  proportion  to  the  top  as  they  do 
when  the  tuber  is  covered  with  soil.  Another 
method  is  to  lay  them  in  Moss,  but  the  roots  are 
more  liable  to  be  broken  when  taken  out  of  this 
than  when  soil  is  used.  In  any  case  when  the  tuber 
that  has  been  operated  upon  is  potted,  the  cut  por- 
tion should  be  dusted  over  with  a  little  pounded 
charcoal,  in  order  to  arrest  any  signs  of  decay  that 
might  originate.  A  simple  way  of  increasing 
Caladiums,  but  which  can  only  be  carried  out  in 
the  case  of  large  tubers,  and  especially  those  that 
are  of  an  irregular  shape,  is  to  cut  them  into  as 
many  pieces  as  there  are  eyes,  dust  them  over  with 
charcoal  to  dry  up  the  sap,  and  after  laying  them  on 
a  shelf  for  two  or  three  hours  to  pot  them  and  treat 
as  whole  bulbs.  This  is  now  the  time  for  the 
operations  detailed  above. 

Dbutzia  gracilis. — Where  this  useful  little 
flowering  shrub  is  forced  into  bloom  early  in  the 
season,  a  favourable  opportunity  is  afforded  of  pro- 
pagating it  in  quantity  if  desired.  This  is  effected 
by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots,  which  root  in  a 
very  short  time  when  placed  under  conditions 
favourable  to  the  formation ,  of  roots ;  indeed,  so 
freely  does  this  Deutzia  strike  that  should  the 
atmosphere  of  the  structure  in  which  it  is  forced 
be  rather  moist,  many  of  the  young  shoots  will 
push  forth  roots  just  at  their  junction  with  the 
old  wood.  The  cuttings  should  be  taken  off  and 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  Fuchsias  and  similar 
subjects.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  rooted  they 
should  be  hardened  off  and  potted  into  small  pots. 
If  sheltered  by  a  frame  up  till  May  they  will  have 
become  well  established,  and  may  then  be  planted 
out  in  a  bed  prepared  for  their  reception.  The 
plants  should  be  so  situated  that  water  can  be  given 
them  if  the  weather  is  dry.  A  good  way  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  bushy  plant  is  to  go  over  them  soon 
after  they  are  potted  and  pinch  the  point  of  each 
shoot. 

Marantas,  Alocasias,  some  of  the  Anthuriums, 
and  similar  subjects  may  be  readily  increased  by 
division,  and  where  it  is  intended  to  carry  it  out 
this  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  the  purpose,  as 
the  roots  are  just  beginning  to  start  after  the 
winter's  rest,  and  when  divided  and  potted  the 
plants  quickly  become  established.  Care  should  be 
taken,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Marantas,  to 
injure  the  roots  as  little  as  possible,  and  in  repotting 
a  compost  should  be  used  in  which  peat  and  sand 
predominate.  All  these  plants  will  start  into  growth 
more  quickly  if  they  are  put  in  a  close  case  for  two 
or  three  weeks  to  become  established.  In  the  case 
of  the  deciduous  Alocasias  when  they  are  turned 
out  of  their  pots  and  the  soil  shaken  from  them 
previous  to  being  repotted,  it  will  in  many  cases  be 
found  that  there  are  a  number  of  small  tuber-like 
masses  either  attached  to  the  roots  or  already  dis- 
connected therefrom.  Where  these  are  present 
they  supply  a  ready  means  of  increase,  as  they  can 
be  taken  off  without  injuring  the  plant  in  any  way 
and  potted  either  several  together  in  a  store  pot  or 
singly  into  a  small  one.  The  Anthuriums  in  our 
gardens  are  chiefly  represented  by  Andreanum  and 
Scherzerianum,  and  of  these  the  flrst-named  is 
usually  increased  by  cutting  down  the  long  rambling 
shoots  and  potting  them  in  light  open  compost  con- 
sisting principally  of  peat  and  Sphagnum.  If  they 
are  plunged  in  a  little  bottom-heat  and  kept  close 
for  a  time  they  quickly  become  established.  Some 
plants  are  far  dwarfer  and  more  bushy  in  character 
than  others,  and  in  their  case  it  is  often  possible  to 
obtain  some  of  the  side  shoots  with  one  or  two 
attendant  roots.  A.  Scherzerianum  can  be  divided 
without  difficulty,  and  both  that  and  A.  Andreanum 
ripen  seeds  from  which  young  plants  can  be  raised. 
The  seed  when  ripe  should  be  rubbed  up  with  a 
little  dry  sand  to  absorb  some  of  the  moisture  and 
laid  out  for  a  day  or  two,  but  not  sufficiently  long 
to  become  very  dry.  We  sow  ours  in  pans  in  a 
compost  consisting  of  peat,  chopped  Sphagnum,  and 
silver  sand,  slightly  covering  the  seeds  with  pure 
sand.  After  having  been  watered  they  are  plunged 
in  a  close  case  in  a  laottom-heat  of  HO"  to  8.'5°.  So 
treated  the  plants  soon  make  their  appearance,  and 
when  sufficiently  advanced  are  potted  off,  and  they 
make  much  more  satisfactory  progress  if  kept  close 


during  their  earlier  stages.  When  in  the  confined 
atmosphere  of  the  propagating  case  a  sharp  look-out 
must  be  kept  for  insect  pests,  as  aphides  are  very 
liable  to  attack  the  young  foliage  and  quickly  cripple 
it,  while  thrips  must  also  be  guarded  against,  as  if 
they  once  get  a  thorough  hold  they  are  difficult  to 
dislodge. 

Tree  Carnations. — Where  the  plants  of  these 
have  been  flowering  throughout  the  winter  and  have 
consequently  been  kept  in  a  temperature  of  from 
50"  to  60°,  there  will  be  plenty  of  young  shoots  for 
the  supply  of  cuttings,  and  no  time  should  now  be 
lost  in  putting  them  in.  They  strike  readily 
enough  at  this  season  provided  suitable  cuttings 
are  taken.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
very  stout  succulent  ones  must  not  be  chosen,  as 
they  are  liable  to  decay,  and  the  weakest  ones  are 
lacking  in  vigour  when  rooted.  Consequently  the 
medium  shoots  should  be  selected,  and  those  that 
have  grown  on  the  upper  part  of  the  plant,  or  at  all 
events  on  the  sides  where  well  exposed  to  the  light, 
are  to  be  preferred.  The  cuttings  should  be  taken 
off  clean  below  a  joint  and  the  two  bottom  leaves 
having  been  removed  they  are  ready  for  insertion. 
The  cuttings  may  be  either  placed  in  a  propagating 
case  in  much  the  same  temperature  as  that  in  which 
they  have  grown,  or  they  may  be  covered  with  a 
hand-light  or  a  bell-glass.  In  the  case  of  this  last 
the  size  of  the  pots  will  depend  upon  the  glasses 
that  are  available  for  the  purpose,  but  where  put  in 
a  case  or  on  an  ordinary  hotbed  covered  with  a 
frame,  pots  4  inches  or  5  inches  in  diameter  will 
be  found  a  very  suitable  size,  as  the  cuttings  are  not 
so  liable  to  damp  off  as  when  larger  pots  are  used. 
The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  and  having  been 
flUed  with  a  compost  consisting  of  loam,  well- 
decayed  leaf-mould  and  sand,  pressed  down  mode- 
rately firm  and  finished  off  with  a  layer,  of  sand  on 
the  top,  the  cuttings  may  be  dibbled  therein.  The 
soil  must  be  well  closed  around  them,  and  when  the 
pot  is  finished  and  a  thorough  watering  given 
through  a  fine  rose  the  whole  is  complete.  The 
watering  must  be  sufficient  to  settle  the  sand  In 
one  unbroken  layer  on  the  top,  and  when  put  into 
a  close  case  they  will  not  need  any  more  for  some 
time.  T. 


Rainfall  of  1887. — I  herewith  enclose  you,  as 
in  former  years  the  rainfall  here: — 


,,     ,,         1      Total        Greatest  fall  in  24 
"°°"'-        1     depth.                  hours. 

Number 
of  days  on 
■which  0-1 
or  more  fell 

January 
February    . . . 

March 

Api'il 

May     

June    

July    

August 
September... 
October 
November  . . . 
December  ... 

Inches.        Depth. 

2-80     j         -53 
1-36             .-29 
1-12             -.32 
1-35            -37 
1-46            -68 
0-21             -10 
3-21             70 
1-94             -55 
2'87             -58 
275           1-00 
3-91             -90 
2-45             -42 

Date. 

10 

2 

10 

21 

19 

7 

9 

26 

4 

26 

5 

5 

16 

9 

8 

9 

9 

3 

15 

12 

15 

8 

14 

13 

i     25-43 

131 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  last  season  was  unpre- 
cedented in  Ireland,  but  in  many  respects,  unless 
wells  failed,  very  favourable  to  many  kinds  of  garden- 
ing. The  Tea  Roses  were  exceptionally  good,  and  all 
forms  of  wild  fruits  abundant.  This  is  an  unusual 
feature  in  Ireland,  where  plants  are  not  usually 
well  covered  with  berries.  Potatoes  were  good, 
though  small.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  above  the  average 
(particularly  Apples),  both  in  size  and  quantity. 
Nothing  in  the  garden  has  permanently  suffered 
from  the  drought — on  the  contrary,  the  heat  has  had 
a  most  salutary  effect  on  the  usually  damp  climate. 
On  comparing  the  above  with  the  statement  of  the 
rainfall  at  Belvoir,  I  find  that  though  the  amount 
was  greater  in  Ireland,  the  number  of  days  on 
which  rain  fell  was  less  in  England.— Brinslby 
Marlay,  lielredere,  ^yest  Meatli. 
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ALPINE  PLANTS  IN  NATUEAL 

MASSES. 
At  one  time — and  indeed  now  to  a  large 
extent — alpine  plants  were  grown  in  lumps 
of  dried  rubbish.  In  our  country,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  which  the  rainfall  is  often 
very  deficient,  a  number  of  plants  would 
perish  at  once  nnder  such  conditions.  On 
the  other  hand,  foul  weeds  that  will  grow 
anywhere  would  take  possession  of  the  so- 
called  rockworks  and  soon  bury  them  in  her- 
bage of  some  sort.     One  of  the  first  things 


do  not  speak  only  of  things  like  the  beautiful 
Gentianella  shown  here,  which  for  many  years 
has  been  grown  as  an  edging  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  but  of  the  Rockfoils,  the  Stone- 
crops,  and  the  true  alpine  plants  in  great 
numbers.  Then,  for  the  sake  of  securing  the 
benefits  of  the  refreshing  rains  for  the  plants, 
it  would  often  bo  advisable,  in  the  south  of 
England  at  least,  to  avoid  the  dusty  pocketty 
thingswhich  people  have  hitherto  built  for  rock 
flowers.  The  illustration  shown  is  that  of  a 
little    alpine  garden,  made    in  quite  a  level  j 


the  natural  grouping  as  opposed  to  the  bo- 
tanical or  labelled  style  of  little  single  plants  of  a 
great  number  of  things.  In  this  stretch  of  bed, 
in  the  ordinary  way,  one  might  see  fifty  or 
more  plants — but  beauty  none,  for  those 
who  have  ever  seen  the  beautiful  moun- 
tain gardens.  Many  rightly  contend  that, 
in  a  sense.  Nature  includes  all,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  term  "  natural"  may  be  mis- 
applied. But  the  term  "natural"  in  the  sense 
of  Nature's  own  way  of  arranging  flowers  is  a 
perfectly  just  one,  as  opposed  to  the  lines. 


Alpiao  garden  on  level  ground  with  the  plants  in  natural  groups. 


that  I  had  to  say  about  alpine  j^lants  was, 
that  a  great  number  will  do  perfectly  well  on 
the  level  ground  in  our  cool  climate,  if  not 
oyerrun  by  coarser  plants.  Where  there  are 
natural  rocks  or  very  tastefully-made  artificial 
ones,  it  is  right  to  take  advantage  of  them 
and  put  fitting  plants  on  them ;  but  people 
who  are  particular  would  perhaps  often  be 
better  without  artificial  rockwork  if  they 
would  grow  these  plants  on  raised  borders 
with  a  few  stones  interspersed.  In  any  case 
there  is  not  the  slightest  occasion  to  have  what 
is  called  rockwork  to  grow  these  flowers.     I 


place  in  the  worst  possible  soil  for  growing 
the  plant  which  is  here  grown  so  well — the 
hot  Bagshot  sand,  where  the  soil  is  always 
fit  for  working  after  the  heaviest  rain,  but  in 
hot  summer  is  almost  like  ashes.  By  making 
the  soil  rather  deep  and  by  burying  a  fe"w 
stones  among  the  plants  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion, this  flower,  which  loves  a  clay  or  a  rich 
loamy  soil,  did  fairly  well,  as  the  picture 
shows,  engraved  exactly  from  the  photo- 
graph. 

The  next  point  which  I  have  long  insisted 
on   is   the  great  superiority   of   what  I   call 


rings,  and  other  set  patterns  so  commonly 
hitherto  followed  by  man.  I  have  always 
thought  that  by  adopting  a  bold  and  natural 
system  of  grouping,  we  could  get  all  tho 
colour  of  the  bedding  men  without  a  trace 
of  their  formality  and   patterns.     This  illus- 

;  tration  shows  exactly  what  is  meant.  But 
most  gardeners,  even  the  most  tasteful,  find 
it  diffinult  to  group  in  this  natural  way — we 
have  all  been  so  much  accustomed  to  set 
things  out  in   formal  lines.     This  is  a  diffi- 

■  culty  felt  by  the  most  careful  and  most  artis- 
tic, but  a  little  attention  to  the  natural  objects 
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about  one  will  help  one  to  deviate  from  the 
usual  set  patterns,  and  let  things  intermingle 
here  and  there  and  run  into  each  other  to 
show  groups  such  as  one  may  see  among  the 
rocks  by  the  alpine  paths.  After  a  little  time 
the  plants  themselves  begin  to  help  by  grow- 
ing irregularly.  An  excellent  thing  is,  if  a 
number  of  plants  are  set  out  too  formally— as 
in  most  cases  they  wiU  be — to  puU  up  a  num- 
ber here  and  there  after  the  whole  are  set. 
The  grouping  of  this  old  and  beautiful  plant 
explains  the  whole  tiling  better  than  anything 
I  can  say  of  it.  W.  R 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

T.    BAINES. 

VENUS'S  FLY-TRAP. 
(dton-ea  muscipula.) 
This  curious  little  plant  is  closely  allied  to  the 
Droseras,  or  Sundews,  and  is  both  small  and  of 
comparatively  slow  growth.  It  belongs  to  the 
insectivorous  group  of  plants,  the  habits  of 
which  have  received  much  attention  in  recent 
times.  The  root  consists  of  scales  which  closely 
overlap  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  fleshy  pro- 
tuberance. The  petioles  are  comparatively  long, 
in  a  strong  example  measuring  about  3  inches 
and  they  are  heavily  winged.  The  leaf-blade, 
which  forms  the  trap  for  the  insects,  is  divided 
by  the  mid-rib  to  which  the  two  halves  are 
hinged,  and  in  form  it  is  not  unlike  the  shell  of 
a  cockle.  The  outer  edges  are  furnished  with  a 
row  of  stout  hairs,  which  when  the  trap  is  closed 
cross  each  other  closely,  like  the  human  iuigers 
when  the  hands  are  clasped.  On  the  inside  of 
each  half  of  the  trap  there  are  three  stout  hairs 
which,  when  the  trap  is  open,  stand  erect. 
These  leaf-traps  with  the  petioles,  when  fully 
developed,  lay  flat  on  the  surface,  and  are  thus 
ready  to  close  up  when  anything  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  sensitive  internal  hairs.  When  a 
fly  or  a  'gnat  is  caught,  the  trap  remains 
tightly  closed  upon  it  for  some  ten  days  or  a 
fol-tnight,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  time  of 
the  year,  until  the  insect  is  in  a  measure  decom- 
posed. After  this,  the  trap  opens  slowly,  but  is 
not  again  so  sensitive  as  before. 

Altogether,  the  Dion;ea  is  one  of  the  most  iji- 
teresting  plants  in  existence.  The  fact  of  its 
being  now  so  seldom  met  with  does  not  say 
much  for  that  inherent  love  of  plants  which  so 
many  peojile  profess  to  have,  ft  is,  certainly, 
not  diflicult  to  grow,  for  with  ordinary  attention 
it  grows  freely  and  goes  on  increasing  from  year 
to  year.  But,  in  common  with  many  other  de- 
sirable plants,  there  are  still  some  peculiarities 
connected  with  its  cultivation  that  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  or  it  will  not  succeed.  One  of  the 
chief  causes  of  failure  is  in  giving  it  too  much 
heat.  When  kept  in  an  ordinary  stove  tempera- 
ture it  makes  progress  for  a  time,  but  afterwards 
begins  to  show  signs  of  weakness,  and  eventu- 
ally dies  oflf  altogether. 

A  warm  greenhouse  temperature  is  suflicieiit 
for  it,  but  in  a  house  of  this  description  where 
an  ordinary  collection  of  plants  is  grown  there 
is  generally  too  much  air  adnutted  for  the 
Dionioa,  causing  the  atmosphere  to  be  drier 
than  is  advisable  during  the  growing  season. 
An  intermediate  hoiise,  where  less  air  is  given, 
answers  best.  Another  mistake  frequently 
xnade  is  in  covering  it  with  a  propagating  glass, 
which  naturally  has  a  weakening  influence.  If 
grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  the  glass,  if  not 
kept  shut  down  too  close,  would  help  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  immediately  surrounding  the 
plant  sufticiently  liumid,  and  ia  this  way  would 


be  an  advantage.  Where  a  glass  is  used,  it 
must  be  tilted.  Owing  to  the  plant  being  an 
inhabitant  of  swampy  places,  it  must  never 
get  dry,  even  in  the  winter  months,  when  there 
is  a  complete  cessation  of  growth  and  most  of 
the  preceding  season's  leaves  have  decayed.  In 
summer  it  requires  water  every  day,  but  in 
winter  twice  a  week  will  be  often  enough.  A 
good  look-out  must  be  kept  for  aphides,  for 
though  these  pests  do  not  usually  attack  the 
plant,  still  they  sometimes  appear,  in  which 
case  they  confine  themselves  to  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves,  where  they  are  diflicult  to  see, 
but  very  soon  «!o  much  harm.  As  soon  as  they 
are  discovered  it  is  best  to  cover  the  plants  with 
bell-glasses,  which  should  be  filled  with  Tobacco 
smoke,  repeating  the  operation  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two.  This  will 
generally  destroy  the  insects. 

The  method  of  propagation  is  by  division  of 
the   bulb-like   crowns,  which   increase    in    the 
same  way  as  some    Lilies,   where  the   bulb    is 
divided   in  two   by   each   flower-stem    that    is 
formed.       This   occurs   with   the    Dion;«a,    the 
bloom-stem  dividing   the   crown   that  has  pro- 
duced it,  so  as  to  fcirm  two.     This  will,   at  the 
time   of  potting   and   before  the   growth  com- 
mences in   spring,   be   always   found    to   have 
become  separated.     Pots  about  2|  inches  m  dia- 
meter  are   quite   large    enough    to    grow    the 
strongest  crowns  in.    The  soil  must  be  of  an  open, 
porous  description,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to 
pass  freely  through  it  ;  fibrous  peat  pulled  m 
small   bit,s   and   chopped   Sphagnum    in   about 
equal  parts,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  crocks, 
broken  about  the  size  of  Peas,  and  some  sand 
form  a  suitable  compost.     The  plants  require  to 
be  shaken  out  and  repotted  in  fresh  material 
every  year.      This   must   be   done   before  the 
growth   has   begun   to   move,    which   in   inter- 
mediate  heat   usually   takes   place   in    March. 
Dram    the    pots    with    a    few    bits   of    crocks 
and  fill  in  the  soil,  putting  the  crowns  in  the 
centre,  with  the  base  of  the  few  preceding  years' 
leaves  that  still  remain  attached  just  covered. 
Press  the  material  moderately  firm  and  at  once 
give   water.       The   pots   must    be    plunged   in 
Sphagnum,  and  they  should  be  placed  as  close 
as  they  will  stand  in  an  ordinary  seed-pan  about 
12  inches  in  diameter.     This  will  hold  a  dozen 
plants  or  more,  which  when  strong  will  cover 
the  whole  surface  of  the  soil  with  their  leaves. 
As  already  said,  water  should  be  given  daily  after 
growth   has  fairly  commenced,   and   it   is  best 
applied  overhead,  as  when  given  in  this  way  it 
helps  to  keep  the  plants  free  from  insects.  They 
must  have  a  thin  shade  over  them  in  the  sum- 
mer when  the  weather  is  sunny.     They  should 
not  be  stood  in  a  dark  position  or  too  f.ar  from 
the  ulass,  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  not  to 
go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  put  them  too 
near  the  roof,  especially  if  at  the  sunny  side  of 
the  house.     A  distance  of  ',',  feet  from  the  roof 
is  suitable.     On  one  occasion  I  lost  a  very  fine 
lot  of  plants  through  putting  them  within  2  feet 
of  the  glass,  whilst  a  foot   further  away  they 
grew   well,    the   leaves   having    a    suffusion    of 
red    that   adds   so   much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
plant.    The  flowers  are  produced  in  loose  umbels 
on  erect  stalks  that  spring  from  the  centre  of 
the    plant.      They  are  white  and  quite    incon- 
spicuous, on  which  account  always  pincli  them 
out  as  soon  as  the  steins  are  h>ng  enough  to  get 
hold  of. 


sary  in  keeping  the  plants  in  the  summer  liberally 
supplied  with  water  both  at  the  root  and  overhead. 
If  red  spider  once  obtains  a  foothold  it  is  ditficultto 
eradicate  it,  and  I  find  soot- water  a  capital  antidote 
to  this  pest.  All  the  runners  must  be  kept  cut  off 
closely,  and  by  September  the  plants  will  be  fine 
clumps,  full  of  flower-buds.  They  should  be  carefully 
lifted  with  a  good  ball  of  soil,  and  potted  in  G,  7,  or 
8-inch  pots  according  to  their  size,  using  good  rich 
soil.  Pot  firmly,  and  after  a  good  soaking  of  water 
they  may  be  set  in  a  cold  frame  or  in  the  shade  of 
a  wall  out  of  doors  while  the  weather  is  mild,  but 
as  soon  as  the  nights  get  frosty  they  should  be  re- 
moved to  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  any  cool  house. 
Keep  them  moist  at  the  root  and  all  decaying 
foliage  picked  off.  Very  fine  blooms  will  then  be 
produced  in  quantity.  When  the  plants  are  in  pots 
the  flowers  are  less  liable  to  get  soiled  as  when  they 
are  in  pits  or  frames. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

The  Blood  Flower  (Hicmanthusnatalensis).— 
This  is  a  plant  that  once  seen  will  be  remembered, 
as  there  are  few  that  have  a  character  so  striking 
and  brilliant.  It  must,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 
more  curious  than  beautiful,  but  those  who  need  a 
gorgeous  display  of  scarlet  at  this  season  should 
add  it  to  their  collections.  The  thick,  fleshy  stem 
rises  before  the  leaves  and  bears  a  brush  of  vivid 
scarlet  filaments  tipped  with  golden  anthers,  that, 
though  stiflE,  formal,  and  unlovely,  give  a  rich  har- 
mony of  decided  hues.  These  are  intensified  by 
the  lustrous  brown  spottings  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
stem  and  also  on  the  bulb.  The  Hsemanthuses  are 
not  hard  to  grow,  and  even  when  out  of  flower  pos- 
sess some  value  by  reason  of  the  abundant  orna- 
mental foliage.  They  may  be,  when  going  to  rest, 
removed  for  the  winter  under  any  ordinary  green- 
house stage  and  kept  quite  dry.  I  have  seen  them 
grown  exceedingly  well  with  French  Pelargoniums, 
receiving  similar  treatment,  and  never  failing  to 
reward  the  cultivator.  They  can,  however,  be 
brought  on  easily  in  heat.— R.  T. 

Eranthemum  pulchellum.— This  seems  to  be 
more  popular  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  no 
wonder,  for  the  beautiful  blue  blossoms  are  unri- 
valled at  this  season,  and  the  plant  is  also  of  easy 
culture.  Plants  for  blooming  at  this  season  should 
be  struck  in  the  spring,  at  which  time  cuttings  are 
easily  obtained,  and  if  put  into  light  sandy  soil  and 
kept  close,  they  root  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  The 
cuttings  should  be  made  from  the  young  and  suc- 
culent shoots.  If  the  plants  are  kept  growing 
freely,  and  pinched  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to 
encourage  a  sturdy  habit  of  growth,  they  will  be 
by  the  winter  neat  little  bushes,  every  branch  of 
Which  is  terminated  by  a  spike  of  beautiful  blue 
flowers.  The  latter,  unfortunately,  drop  directly 
they  are  taken  off,  and  on  that  account  they  are 
of  no  use  in  a  cut  state.  Though  the  plants  re- 
quire theheatof  a  stove  during  autumn  and  winter, 
they  may  in  the  summer  be  grown  quite  cool,  as  so 
treated  they  can  be  kept  dwarfer.  A  moderate 
amount  of  manure  water  will  help  them,  and  during 
the  growing  season  they  must  not  be  too  much 
shaded,  otherwise  the  plants  will  be  weak  and  bare 
of  foliage  at  the  base.  During  hot  and  dry  weather 
they  are  somewhat  liable  to  the  attacks  of  red 
spider  which  if  not  checked  will  cause  a  good  deal 
of  the  foliage  to  drop.  This  Eranthemum  is  a  very 
old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  having  been  intro- 
duced during  the  last  century,  but  it  would  be 
missed  much  more  than  many  recent  novelties.— H.  P . 


Marie  Louise  Violets  in  pots.- This  beauti- 
ful Violet  is  one  of  the  very  best  for  pot  culture. 
To  have  good  plants  for  potting  in  September,  the 
runners  should  be  planted  out  on  rich  soil  in  April, 
a  partially  shaded  position  being  the  best  (at  least 
in  the  southern  counties),  and  great  care  is  neces- 


Nepenthes.- Replying  to  Mr.  Dixon's  remarks 
upon  these  plants  in  Thk  Gauden  of  Jan.  28  (p.  79), 
I  have  to  thank  him  for  the  information  respecting 
the  earlier  raising  of  these  plants  from  seed.  I  had 
always  been  taught  that  all  our  earlier  Pitcher 
plants  were  the  result  of  propagation  by  cuttings 
from  imported  specimens,  and  I  was  not  aware  that 
seedlings  had  been  raised  in  this  country  previous 
to  the  batch  which  I  raised  from  Ceylon  seeds.  The 
altitude,  of  course,  was  a  printer's  error.  There  is, 
however,  some  little  mystery  respecting  N.  dis- 
tillatoria  The  plant  that  I  allude  to  as  having  had 
charge  of  when  a  lad  was  the  first  and  only  species 
of  the  genus  which  I  knew  for  a  long  time.  The 
plant  was  fully  20  feet  in  length,  and  produced 
thick  and  leathery  leaves,  which  were  from  1  foot 
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to  18  inches  long;  pitchers  pale  green,  some  4  inches 
or  5  inches  long,  with  a  ring  of  dull  red  just  below 
the  rim  of  the  mouth ;  the  throat  also  had  a  tinge 
of  the  same  colour,  and  the  inside  of  the  lid  bronzy 
red.  Now,  this  is  certainly  not  the  N.  zeylanica 
which  I  raised  from  seeds;  neither  is  it  the  plant 
known  as  N.  phyllamphora,  of  which  I  have  had 
under  my  charge  some  very  large  specimens  up- 
wards of  25  feet  long,  and  which  bore  hundreds  of 
pitchers.  In  this  plant  the  leaves  are  very  thin  in 
texture,  and,  together  with  the  pitchers,  of  a  uni- 
form pale  apple  green.  The  plant  known  to  me  as 
N.  distillatoria  I  bad  lost  sight  of  for  many  years; 
but  in  the  early  part  of  last  season  I  saw  it  again 
in  a  gentleman's  garden  at  Streatham,  and  more 
recently  I  have  seen  the  same  plant  in  Mr.  James's 
nursery  at  Norwood.  I  believe  it  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea, 
and  Mr.  Williams  at  Holloway,  although  I  have  not 
myself  seen  it  in  those  establishments.  This  is  the 
plant  which  I  knew  originally  as  N.  distillatoria, 
and  under  which  name  it  is  now  in  cultivation.  It 
is  certainly  distinct  from  any  other  kind  I  know, 
but  I  am  quite  ignorant  of  the  locality  from  whence 
it  comes. — W.  H.  G. 


A  CYCAS  NURSERY. 
"  If  you  should  go  to  Leipsic,  do  not  forget  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Wagner's  Cycas  nursery,"  said  a  German 
friend.  It  so  happened  that  I  went  to  Leipsic  a 
few  months  later,  and,  bearing  in  mind  the  advice 
given,  I  went  to  see  the  establishment  in  ques- 
tion. It  was  rightly  named  the  Cycas  nursery,  for 
nearly  all  the  houses  were  filled  with  Cycads  in 
various  stages  of  development,  from  the  adult  speci- 
men with  trunk-like  stem  10  feet  or  more  in  height, 
down  to  the  miniature  plant  with  a  stem  no  larger 
than  a  hen's  egg.  One  large  house  contained  a 
number  of  plants,  the  like  of  which — taking  quan- 
tity and  size  into  consideration — would  not  be  found 
in  Europe.  It  was  like  walking  in  a  miniature 
forest,  the  big  Fern-like  leaves  meeting  overhead  on 
all  sides.  Readers  of  The  Garden  generally  will 
wonder  how  it  can  pay  a  trade  grower  to  keep  such 
a  quantity  of  large  Cycads,  seeing  that  so  few  of 
them  are  in  demand.  The  fact  is,  that  a  large  sum 
would  be  required  to  tempt  the  owner  to  part  with 
them.  Their  existence  is  due  to  a  curious  custom 
peculiar  to  Saxony  and,  I  believe,  to  some  portions 
of  Hanover.  This  consists  in  the  mourners  at 
funerals  carrying  in  their  hands  Evergreens  of  some 
kind.  Those  who  can  afford  to  do  so  use  Palm  and 
Cycas  leaves.  Hence,  there  is  a  constant  demand 
for  such,  and  selling  old  specimens  that  produce 
large  leaves  that  realise  high  prices  would  not  be 
thought  of  for  one  moment  by  those  who  have  them. 
In  another  large  establishment  I  visited  I  went 
through  a  large  house  entirely  filled  with  big  speci- 
mens of  Latania  borbonica  and  Corypha  australis, 
the  two  favourite  Palms  for  this  purpose.  The  owner 
told  me  that  every  leaf  on  them  was  worth  about  4s. 
Independent  of  the  utility  of  Cycas  revoluta  for 
the  above-mentioned  purpose,  it  is  a  very  favourite 
room  plant  all  over  Germany.  It  would  run  Aspi- 
distra lurida  very  close  indeed  in  the  race  for  popu- 
larity, but  it  cannot  be  sold  at  such  a  cheap 
rate.  Still,  a  Cycas  can  be  had  much  cheaper  in 
Germany  than  with  us,  as  the  demand  being  con- 
stant, a  special  culture  of  this  plant  has  sprung  up 
in  Cuba,  where,  I  am  told,  it  is  grown  in  large 
quantities  in  open  fields.  One  large  German  nur- 
seryman imported  a  great  number  of  small  plants 
suitable  for  pots  from  4i-  inches  to  8  inches  in 
diameter,  and  they  were  packed  in  Latania  seeds. 
When  these  Cycads  come  over  they  are  more  or  less 
hollow  at  the  base,  many  of  them  half  way  up  the 
stem.  This  cavity  is  filled  with  crushed  charcoal, 
and  they  are  then  put  in  pots  that  will  just  hold 
them,  half  filled  with  drainage,  and  are  put  in 
strong  bottom-heat.  I  have  treated  hundreds  in 
this  way,  and  had  but  few  losses.  Great  care  has 
to  be  taken  in  watering,  or  the  lower  portion  of  the 
stem  rots.  In  the  Leipsic  Nursery  all  the  young 
plants  were  pushed  along  in  bottom-heat,  and  I  was 
told  that  by  starting  them  early,  giving  a  rest,  and 
then  putting  them  back  in  fermenting  material,  two 
growths  are  made  in  the  course  of  the  year.    To 


obtain  a  good  head  of  leaves  in  two  seasons  bottom- 
heat  is  necessary.   Until  the  plants  get  a  good  root- 
hold,  they  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  cool  treat- 
ment. J.  C. 
Byfleet. 

GREVILLEA  PREISSI. 

The  genus  Grevillea  contains  several  species  that 
merit  more  extended  cultivation,  but  the  majority 
of  them  flower  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months ;  while  this  kind  will  bloom  more  or  less 
continuously  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter. 
This  species  is  of  rather  free  growth,  and  forms 
quite  a  bush,  composed  of  long  slender  shoots 
clothed  with  much-divided  leaves.  The  pink  flowers 
are  borne  in  closely-packed  terminal  clusters  ;  the 
bright  red  style  also  forms  a  prominent  feature. 
In  a  structure  that  is  free  from  damp  the  blossoms 
last  a  long  time  in  beauty,  and  a  succession  is  also 
maintained  for  a  considerable  period.  The  low, 
dense-growing  G.  ericifolia,  with  needle-like  leaves 
and  clusters  of  bright  red  blossoms,  also  commences 
to  flower  in  the  early  days  of  the  year,  and,  given  a 
favourable  situation,  it  will  continue  to  bloom  till 
midsummer.  Two  other  species  well  worthy  of 
cultivation  are  G.  sulphurea,  which  shares  with 
G.rosmarinifoliathe  reputation  of  being  the  hardiest 
member  of  the  genus,  and  G.  sulphurea,  a  dense, 
much-branched  bush  with  narrow-pointed  leaves, 
and  during  the  summer  months  the  branches  are 
clothed  with  sulphur-coloured  blossoms.  Individu- 
ally they  are  not  showy,  but  the  profusion  in  which 
they  are  borne  compensates  for  this,  and  renders  the 
plant  when  in  full  flower  very  attractive.  In  the 
south  and  west  of  England  this  will  survive  many 
winters  in  the  open  ground ;  indeed,  treated  as  a 
wall  plant  around  London  it  is  seldom  injured.  G. 
rosmarinifolia,  mentioned  above  as  one  of  the 
hardiest  species,  is  a  dense-growing  shrub  that  pro- 
duces its  flowers  in  closely-packed  clusters  at  the 
end  of  every  shoot.  The  flowers  are  of  a  reddish 
purple  colour,  and  last  a  long  time  in  beauty.  Under 
greenhouse  treatment  this  Grevillea  will  commence 
to  flower  at  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April, 
but  in  the  open  ground  it  is,  of  course,  later.  G. 
punicea,  a  bright  red-flowered  species,  is  a  very  de- 
sirable kind,  but  it  is  scarce  and  also  more  particu- 
lar in  its  requirements  than  the  others.  In  all  the 
above  the  flowers  form  the  most  conspicuous  fea- 
ture, but  the  species  that  is  met  with  by  far  the 
most  frequently  of  any  (G.  robusta)  is  grown  only 
for  the  sake  of  its  foliage,  for  I  am  not  aware  of 
its  having  flowered  in  this  country.  It  is  commonly 
used  in  sub-tropical  gardening,  and  is  also  brought 
into  Covent  Garden  Market  in  considerable  numbers 
during  the  summer.  The  short  space  of  time  in 
which  this  plant  can  be  grown  into  an  efliective 
specimen  and  the  elegant  character  of  its  foliage 
are  its  great  recommendations.  Seeds  of  this  are 
imported  in  considerable  quantities,  and  to  obtain 
good  results  they  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  re- 
ceived. T. 

Spot  on  the    leaves   of  Pelargoniums.— 

I  can  well  remember  when  growers  of  Pelargoniums 
for  exhibition  used  to  be  troubled  with  what  they 
called  "  spot "  upon  the  leaves  of  these  plants.  This 
appeared  in  spring,  the  leaves  being  much  disfigured 
by  the  breaking  out  of  brown  spots,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  afEected  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  \ipon  the  exhibition  stage.  Last  year  my 
attention  was  called  to  some  plants  affected  in  the 
same  way,  and  I  think  the  real  cause  was  misman- 
agement. I  do  not  think  brown  spot  is  so  com- 
mon as  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  attribute  its 
decline  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  we  now 
grow  Pelargoniums  of  a  more  robust  habit.  It  was 
then  that  our  florists  were  engaged  in  deepening 
the  colours  of  the  flowers,  and  striving  for  greater 
stoutness  in  the  petals  and  better  form  also,  consti- 
tutional vigour  of  habit  scarcely  receiving  the  atten- 
tion it  deserved.  Some  of  the  principal  growers  of 
that  day  were  of  opinion  that  one  main  cause  of 
the  spot  was  traceable  to  the  habit  of  standing 
the  plants  out  in  the  open  in  order  to  ripen  the 
foliage  before  they  were  cut  down,  and  allowing 
the  soil  about  the  roots  to  become  thoroughly  sod- 
dened  by  rain  when  the  plants  were  comparatively  at 


rest.  One  effect  was  that  when  the  plants  were  cut 
down  the  sap  would  exude  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  specimens  literally  bled  to  death.  If  the 
plants  become  thoroughly  soddened  by  being  placed 
in  the  open,  it  is  best  to  allow  them  to  dry  off  some- 
what before  cutting  them  back,  and  this  can  be 
done  by  laying  them  on  their  sides  for  a  time.  One 
well-known  cultivator  states  that  Pelargoniums 
cannot  be  too  dry  when  they  are  cut  down.  The 
practice  of  placing  the  plants  out  in  the  open  after 
they  are  cut  do^vn  also  encourages  spot.  It  is 
much  the  best  plan  to  place  them  in  a  cold  green- 
house, or  pit,  until  they  begin  to  start  into  growth, 
and  then  they  can  be  repotted  and  kept  close  for  a 
time  before  being  put  in  a  light  and  airy  part  of  the 
greenhouse. — R.  D. 


CAMELLIA  BUDS  DROPPING. 
I  CANNOT  agree  with  all  Mr.  Record's  remarks  on 
the  above  subject  in  The  Garden,  Jan.  28  (p.  80). 
As  he  justly  says  at  the  conclusion  of  his  note,  de- 
ficiency of  root-action,  sour  soil  and  bad  drainage, 
too  much  or  too  little  water  and  a  high  moist  tem- 
perature may  one  or  all  account  for  bud-dropping  ; 
but  his  main  point,  that  this  failure  may  also  be 
attributed  to  keeping  the  plants  indoors  all  through 
the  summer  months,  is  a  theory,  in  my  opinion, 
that  cannot  be  proved  by  general  experience.  I 
fancy  his  success  with  the  plants  that  had  hitherto 
failed  was  more  owing  to  judicious  watering  than 
to  turning  them  outside.  For  if  the  latter  treatment 
were  to  be  accepted  as  indispensable,  how  can  it  be 
reconciled  with  the  fact  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
Camellias  about  the  country  planted  out  in  beds, 
and  which  have  to  remain  there  all  the  year 
through?  In  our  case  the  plants  have  probably 
been  established  in  their  present  quarters  nearly 
eighty  years,  and  there  is  no  bud-dropping.  At  least 
in  my  six  years'  experience  of  them  those  that  have 
failed  might  be  counted  annually  on  the  fingers. 
Nor  has  the  house  in  which  they  are  growing  the 
merit  of  being  well  ventilated,  as  it  is  a  span-roofed 
one  with  a  very  flat  pitch.  It  has  high  side-lights, 
which  all  come  down,  but  which  are  of  little  service 
as  far  as  the  top  of  the  house  is  concerned,  the  in- 
ability to  open  at  the  apex  of  the  house  naturally 
preventing  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Three  essential 
points  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Camellia,  whether 
in  pots  or  in  beds,  that  are  likely  to  tend  to 
the  proper  development  and  preservation  of  buds 
are  suitable  soil  and  good  drainage,  judicious 
watering,  and  a  dry,  equable  temperature  with  tho- 
rough exposure  at  all  times  to  the  sun.  In  the  case 
of  the  plants  here,  the  drainage  is  so  good  that  we 
are  enabled  to  give  a  thorough  soaking  that  pene- 
trates to  all  parts  of  the  bed  ;  this  is  done  once  in 
ten  days  during  summer,  and  from  three  weeks  to  a 
month  in  autumn  and  winter.  Shade  of  any  kind 
I  think  is  a  great  mistake,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  foliage  soft  and  tender  and  very  suscep- 
tible to  the  sun's  rays.  Sufficient  care  can  always 
be  exercised  with  the  ventilation,  and  this,  with  a 
cool,  dry,  equable  temperature,  is  a  sure  safeguard 
against  scalding.  I  may  mention  that  there  is  every 
prospect  of  a  capital  display  of  bloom,  all  the  va- 
rieties being  well  set  with  buds.  Especially  notice- 
able is  a  very  large  plant  of  an  old  variety  that  I 
find  figured  and  described  in  Mrs.  Loudon's  green- 
house plants  as  C.  japonica  pomponia.  This  is  a 
capital  variety  for  cutting;  it  is  not  so  stiff  and 
formal  as  many  of  the  newer  sorts,  and  is  most 
serviceable  at  this  season  for  specimen  glasses,  &c. 
All  varieties  are  considerably  later  than  usual,  a 
fact  I  find  it  rather  diflicult  to  account  for,  as  the 
hot,  dry  summer  of  1887  should  have  tended  to  the 
earlier  development  of  the  buds.  It  i.s  perhaps 
owing  to  the  lengthened  flowering  season  of  last 
year,  causing  the  pruning  and  thinning  out  to  te 
deferred,  and  the  corresponding  lateness  of  growth 
which  succeeds  the  annual  top-dressing  of  cow 
manure  which  the  plants  receive  after  the  pruning 
and  tying  are  finished.— E.  Burrell,  Claremont. 

Under  this  heading,  Mr.  Record  gives  us  in 

The  Garden,  Jan.  28  (p.  80),  his  mode  of  treating 
Camellias  to  prevent  them  from  dropping  their 
buds.  The  point  brought  forward  most  promi- 
nently is  the  fact  of  his  plants  having  been  placed 
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out  of  doors  for  a  while  after  having  made  their 
growth,  and  when  so  treated  bud-dropping  ceased, 
though  it  re-asserted  itself  on  four  plants  which 
were  placed  in  a  house  from  which  they  could  not 
be  moved.  The  bud-dropping  of  Camellias  is  a 
cause  of  frequent  complaint,  and  a  discussion  as  to 
the  best  means  of  preventing  it  will  be  useful. 
That  it  can  be  prevented  without  going  to  the 
labour  of  placing  plants  out  of  doors  is  certain,  and 
I  need  only  point  to  the  grand  plants  which  are 
growing  in  the  long  corridor  at  the  Fulham  Road 
end  of  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea  in  proof  of  this. 
These  plants  are  a  grand  sight  either  in  or  out  of 
bloom,  and  do  not  appear  to  suffer  from  bud-drop- 
ping or  any  of  the  other  ills  to  which  Camellias  are 
subject.  A  smaller  group  of  plants,  but  equally 
healthy,  used  to  be  grown  some  twelve  years  ago  in 
a  lofty  old  greenhouse  at  Wynyard  Park,  Durham. 
These  were  in  tubs,  and  were  never  taken  out  of 
doors.  Daring  the  three  seasons  I  knew  them  I 
saw  no  bud- dropping,  though  they  set  great  num- 
bers of  buds  which  were  only  very  slightly  thinned, 
as  all  the  flowers  were  required  for  London.  To 
meet  the  strain  put  upon  them  they  were  top- 
dressed  annually  and  had  large  supplies  of  manure 
water,  while  clear  soot-water  was  also  frequently 
given.  The  soil  used  was  mostly  good  fibrous  loam. 
Many  object  to  using  a  large  proportion  of  loam  for 
Camellias  on  the  ground  that  it  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  foliage  yellow,  but  a  plentiful  supply  of 
soot-water  will  counteract  such  a  tendency,  pro- 
vided the  loam  has  plenty  of  fibre.  Where  the 
plants  are  large  and  labour  is  scarce  the  extra  work 
of  getting  them  in  and  out  will  be  a  serious  matter, 
and  one  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  If  they  can 
be  equally  well  grown  in  the  conservatory,  what 
better  background  could  there  be  in  a  large  house 
to  set  off  the  flowering  plants  than  the  dark,  glossy 
foliage  of  a  healthy  lot  of  Camellias  ? 

I  agree  with  Jlr.  Record  that  bud-dropping  is 
caused  in  many  ways,  and  foremost  I  should  place 
neglect  in  watering.  A  sudden  check  is  also  bad 
for  them,  and  this  they  might  easily  get  by  being 
placed  out  of  doors  in  full  sun  in  an  arid  atmo- 
sphere, after  being  grown  in  a  more  humid  one. 
No  place  would  seem  to  give  them  the  "  even  tem- 
perature "  Mr.  Record  thinks  requisite  better  than  a 
conservatory  which  is  managed  in  the  best  possible 
way  to  lengthen  the  blooming  season  of  the  flower- 
ing plants  it  contains. — John  C.  Tallack,  Lirer- 
mere  Parh,  HiiffoVt. 


Thyrsacanthtis  rntilans. — This  stove  plant, 
which  is  now  commencing  to  flower,  is  by  no  means 
a  novelty,  yet  it  is  but  little  grown,  notwithstanding 
its  highly  ornamental  qualities.  It  is  a  free-grow- 
ing subject  that  quickly  runs  up  to  a  considerable 
height ;  indeed,  it  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage 
when  it  has  a  stem  a  yard  or  more  high.  The 
flowers  are  tubular  in  shape  and  of  a  bright  crim- 
son colour,  while  they  are  borne  in  long  drooping 
panicles.  When  the  plant  is,  say,  4  feet  high  and 
devoid  of  foliage  towards  its  lower  part,  the  flowers 
are  especially  noticeable.  It  is  easily  propagated 
and  grown,  for  cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots 
strike  readily  enough  during  the  spring  months, 
and  may  then  be  pushed  on  quickly.  Large  speci- 
mens that  flower  every  year  may  be  grown  on 
season  after  season  and  yield  a  greater  display  of 
blossoms  than  young  plants. — T. 

Iiibonia  floribunda.— For  continuous  bloom- 
ing during  the  dull  winter  months  this  has  but  few 
equals,  as  when  the  plants  are  favourably  situated 
the  brightly-coloured  flowers  will  be  produced  for  a 
long  time,  and  that  when  blossoms  of  any  kind  are 
scarce.  The  .same  treatment  as  that  accorded  to 
Bouvardias  that  are  intended  for  winter  blooming 
will  suit  the  Libonia  perfectly.  About  this  season 
a  few  old  plants  that  have  done  blooming  may  be 
placed  in  a  little  additional  heat,  when  plenty  of 
cuttings  will  soon  be  produced.  The.se  when  long 
enough  may  be  taken  off  and  inserted  just  the  same 
as  Fuchsias,  Bouvardias,  and  such  things  usually 
are.  They  will  not  take  long  to  strike  in  a  close 
case,  when  they  must  be  hardened  off  and  as  soon 
as  possible  potted.  After  this  the  young  plants 
must  be  pinched  occasionally  to  encourage  a  bushy 


habit,  and  shifted  into  larger  pots  when  required. 
A  cold  frame  is  the  best  place  for  them  during  the 
summer,  and  plenty  of  air  must  be  given  throughout 
that  season  to  cause  the  plants  to  assume  a  short, 
sturdy  habit.  As  they  are  somewhat  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  red  spider,  the  plants  should  be  fre- 
quently syringed  at  that  season  to  keep  these  pests 
in  check.  Towards  autumn,  as  the  pots  get  full  of 
roots,  occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure  will  be  of 
service ;  and  a  still  more  particular  item  is  that  the 
plants  should  be  occasionally  watered  with  soot- 
water,  as  this  will  cause  the  foliage  to  acquire  (and, 
what  is  more,  retgin)  a  healthy  green  tint,  which 
the  Libonia  does  not  always  wear.  The  yellowish 
tinge  of  the  foliage  often  detracts  greatly  from 
otherwise  perfect  specimens. — T. 


DAPHNE  INDICA. 
In  answer  to  "  W.  G.  M,,"  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
this  plant  should  be  so  seldom  seen  in  our  green- 
houses, whilst  its  flowers  yield  perhaps  the  most 
grateful  odour  of  any  knovm  plant.  It  is  usually 
said  to  be  troublesome  to  grow,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  at  all  difficult  to  manage ;  indeed,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  the  plants  as  a  rule  are  more  often  killed 
by  being  too  frequently  repotted ;  the  consequence  of 
which  is  that  the  roots  are  overburdened  with  soil, 
and  that  too  in  a  loose  condition,  so  that  the  roots 
become  soddened  and  die.  When  this  happens,  the 
tops  naturally  soon  decay.  The  roots  require  to 
be  somewhat  confined,  and  the  soil  should  be 
made  as  firm  about  them  as  possible.  I  was  led  to 
believe  in  this  system  of  growing  Daphnes  from 
observing  some  large  plants  which  were  under  my 
care  in  an  old-fashioned  orangery,  on  one  side  of 
which  the  lights  which  opened  as  doors  reached 
the  ground,  but  on  the  other  side  the  lights  were 
fixtures,  and  were  supported  on  a  wall  about  (5  feet 
high;  this  wall,  which  was  about  U)  feet  or  CO  feet 
long,  was  entirely  covered  by  six  plants  of  Daphne, 
which  flowered  regularly  and  most  profusely.  They 
were  cut  so  hard  every  year,  that  I  never  saw 
much  difference  in  their  size  during  the  three  years 
they  were  under  my  charge.  These  plants  were  in  a 
narrow  border  covered  with  York  flagstone,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  walk  on  that  side  of  the 
house,  a  half  circular  cavity  round  the  stem  of  each 
plant,  into  which  water  was  poured  in  abundance, 
being  left.  These  Daphnes  had  originally  been 
planted  in  a  well-drained  border  consisting  of  two 
parts  rich  loam,  one  part  peat,  and  half  a  part  of 
sharp  sand.  The  soil  was  allowed  to  settle,  and 
then  rammed  firmly  after  the  plants  were  in  posi- 
tion. I  saw  these  Daphnes  from  time  to  time  for 
several  years  after  I  left  the  place,  and  they  were 
growing  vigorously  and  produced  enormous  crops 
of  flowers,  although  the  soil  had  never  been 
disturbed.  I  have  never  seen  either  finer  plants  or 
a  greater  quantity  of  flowers  in  any  private  garden, 
and  I  would  therefore  advise  you  to  use  compara- 
tively small  pots  and  to  make  the  soil  very  firm. 
The  house  in  which  the  above-named  plants  were 
growing  was  kept  very  cool,  their  companions  being 
Camellias  planted  out,  large  Oranges  in  tubs,  clim- 
bers, such  as  Kennedyas,  Hardenbergias,  Banksian 
Roses,  and  the  finest  plants  of  Clianthus  puniceus 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  This  last  was  planted  in 
the  same  border  as  the  Daphnes.  W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


Acacia  Irng-iflora  mucronata. — A  pl.int  under  this 
name  is  flowering  in  the  temperate  hon.se  at  Kew,  and  is 
noticcalile  for  the  beautiful  feathery  ch.aracter  of  its  leafage, 
from  which  tlic  pule  lemnn  globnlxr  flower  heads  stand  f>ut 
clearly.  It  is  nut, so  showy  as  A.  dealbata,  now  seen  every- 
where, but  it  has  many  ^ood  points. 

Erici.  roelanthera —Though  far  less  beautiful  than 
K.  hyomulis,  th's  is  a  most  dcsiraljlc  Heath,  a=t  1ho  ^<]ants  arc 
j.t  the  present  time  a  ni.ss  of  small  pinky  white  floweis  that 
are  conspicuous  t  y  reason  of  the  almost  black  centre.  Hardly 
a  bit  of  leaf  can  be  seen  for  the  jirofusion  of  flowers.  There 
are  several  spccim^.n^  at  Kew,  and  they  have  been  quite  a 
feature  for  weeks  past. 

The  Spanieta.  Jasmine  (Jasminum  grandiflo- 
rum).  As  in  the  case  of  several  members  of  the 
genus,  the  flowers  of  this  Jasmine  are  highly  fra- 
grant, equal  almost  to  that  of  the  popular  Daphne 
indica.     It  is  of  a  loose  habit  of  growth,  though  it 


can  be  flowered  in  the  shape  of  bushy  specimens  in 
pots.  The  foliage  is  a  good  deal  like  that  of  the 
common  Jasmine,  but  it  is  deeply  tinted  and  ever- 
green,'while  the  large  white  blossoms  are  slightly 
tinged  with  red  on  the  outside.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Himalayas,  and  is  commonly  cultivated  through- 
out the  Tropics,  as  its  deliciously  fragrant  blossoms 
are  much  appreciated.  Cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots,  after  they  have  lost  a  little  of  their  succu- 
lent character,  will  strike  readily  in  the  spring,  and 
in  the  temperature  of  a  warm  greenhouse  will  grow 
rapidly ;  such  a  structure  is  indeed  necessary  in 
order  to  flower  them  well. — H.  P. 

Azalea  amcesa. — This  is  the  first  of  the  Azaleas 
to  flower,  and  this  character,  combined  with  the 
neat  habit  of  growth,  renders  it  a  very  useful  sub- 
ject; for  greenhouse  decoration  during  winter.  It 
may  be  easily  forced,  and,  so  treated,  may  be  had  in 
bloom  before  Christmas.  The  flowers  last  a  good 
while  in  perfection,  and  owing  to  their  neatness  and 
long-lasting  qualities  are  very  useful  for  making 
sprays,  button-holes,  and  such  purposes.  This 
Azalea  is  quite  hardy,  and  is  well  adapted  for  edg- 
ing a  Rhododendron  bed,  as  the  soil  and  situation 
suit  it  perfectly.  There  have  been  many  hybrids 
raised  by  crossing  this  with  the  different  garden 
varieties  of  the  Indian  Azalea,  the  progeny  being 
in  most  cases  about  mid-way  between  the  two.  Mr. 
Carmichael  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  cross  them, 
but  since  then  others  have  followed  in  his  footsteps. 
One  of  the  prettiest  of  these  hybrids  is  still  Mrs. 
Carmichael,  the  blooms  of  which  are  of  a  rich  ma- 
genta colour  and  borne  in  great  profusion. — T. 


WORK   IN  PLANT   HOUSES. 

Grafting  Camellias. — Large  plants  of  inferior 
varieties  of  Camellia  are  often  retained,  though 
they  are  of  little  use.  These  specimens  should  be 
cut  down  and  grafted  with  better  kinds  and  they 
will  quickly  make  new  heads.  Cleft-grafting  is  the 
best  for  those  specimens  that  have  attained  a 
medium  or  large  size,  heading  the  plants  down  to 
within  9  in.  or  10  in.  of  the  collar.  Where  work  of 
this  kind  has  to  be  done  no  time  should  now  be  lost 
in  heading  down,  as  if  the  tops  are  removed  later  on 
the  stools  will  bleed  so  much  as  to  interfere  with  the 
taking  of  the  grafts.  Plants  that  have  stems  from  1  J 
inches  to  Ij  inches  in  diameter  will  take  four 
scions,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  tie  round  with 
bast  so  as  to  keep  the  scions  in  their  places,  and 
cover  over  with  ordinary  grafting  clay.  Stand  the 
newly-grafted  plants  in  a  genial  growing  tempera- 
ture, such  as  a  vinery  that  happens  to  be  at  work, 
or  in  any  house  or  pit  where  the  heat  is  sufficient 
for  Camellias  that  are  making  their  growth.  Keep 
the  soil  somewhat  dry,  as,  in  common  with  other 
plants  when  cut  down,  the  roots  are  not  in  a  state 
to  bear  the  soil  being  wet.  Later  on,  when  the 
grafts  have  begun  to  grow  freely,  the  points  should 
be  taken  out  so  as  to  induce  them  to  branch. 

Planting  out  Camellias.— Where  Camellias 
are  to  be  planted  out  either  in  beds  or  in  borders 
for  covering  walls,  this  had  better  be  done  at  once, 
even  if  the  plants  have  not  finished  blooming,  as 
the  growth  they  are  expected  to  make  during  the 
coming  season  is  of  more  consequence  than  the 
flowers.  The  young  rootlets  of  Camellias  are  excep- 
tionally brittle,  so  that  they  break  with  the  least 
disturbance.  This  being  the  case,  they  are  much 
more  liable  to  get  injured  than  those  of  most  other 
things.  On  this  account  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
roots  being  opened  out  from  the  balls  in  the  way 
that  usually  is  practised  with  most  plants  when 
planted  out.  To  ensure  the  water  passing  through 
the  balls,  it  is  well  to  pierce  them  freely  with 
a  piece  of  strong  wire.  In  addition  to  this  the 
soil  all  round  the  balls  mu.st  be  made  quite  firm, 
raising  it  about  an  inch  higher  than  the  surface, 
so  as  to  form  a  basin.  Previous  to  Camellias  being 
p'anted  out  they  should  be  well  cleansed  from 
any  insects  with  which  they  may  happen  to  be 
affected.  The  beds  or  bordersmust  be  well-drained 
and  made  deep  in  proporiion  to  the  size  of  the  balls 
of  the  plants.  Good  turfy  loam  with  enough  sand 
added  to  keep  it  porous  is  the  best  material  to  grow 
Camellias  in,  though  the  plants  grow  to  a  larger 
tize  and  have  deeper  coloured  leaves  when  they  are 
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grown  in  peat,  but  they  do  not  usually  flower  so 
freely. 

Kerns. — Ferns  of  all  kinds  do  not  like  to  be  dis- 
turbed at  the  roots"after  they  have  commenced  to 
grow.  It  is  better  to  carry  out  the  potting  of  such 
as  may  require  additional  root-room  before  they 
commence  to  grow.  This  applies  both  to  the  tree 
kinds  and  to  the  dwarfer  sorts.  Ferns  are  less  par- 
ticular in  the  matter  of  soil  than  most  things ; 
either  peat  or  loam  will  answer  for  them,  provided 
there  is  enough  material  added  to  keep  the  soil  per- 
manently open,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  large  amount 
of  water  the  roots  require  passing  freely  through  it. 
Though  moisture-loving  plants,  they  cannot  stand 
a  stagnant  soil,  and,  therefore,  the  compost  should 
be  well  prepared.  In  addition  to  sand,  the  soil 
should  contain  about  one-sixth  of  broken  crooks, 
charcoal,  or  coal  cinders — any  of  these  will  answer. 
The  colour  of  the  fronds  of  most  Ferns  attains  a 
deeper  shade  of  green  when  the  plants  are  grown 
in  peat  than  when  loam  is  used,  but  in  the  case  of 
some  kinds  that  are  chiefly  grown  for  cutting,  such 
as  Adiantum  cuneatum,  the  pale  yellowish  green 
tint  is  now  much  preferred  to  the  dark  green.  Use 
the  soil  in  a  more  or  less  lumpy  state,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  plants.  One  mistake  that  is  often 
made  in  growing  Ferns  is  in  giving  them  too  much 
root-room.  Even  the  largest  of  the  tree  species 
will  do  with  pots  or  tubs  not  more  than  half  the  size 
they  are  often  put  in.  The  idea  that  used  to  pre- 
vail of  Ferns  not  liking  manure  water  is  now  proved 
to  be  altogether  wrong,  as,  when  reasonable  care  is 
taken  that  it  is  not  used  too  strong,  it  may  be  given 
at  short  intervals  all  through  the  growing  season. 
By  its  use  the  plants  may  be  kept  in  a  vigorous, 
thriving  condition,  with  much  less  pot-room  than 
would  otherwise  be  necessary.  There  is  one  class 
of  Ferns  that  should  not  be  kept  in  pots  of  too  small 
a  size — that  is  those  with  creeping  rhizomes,  such 
as  the  Gleichenias  and  Davallias,  which,  when 
wanted  of  large  size,  must  not  be  pinched  for  space, 
as  if  their  creeping  stems  have  not  enough  surface  to 
push  their  roots  into,  they  are  not  only  liable  to  get 
injured,  but  also  fail  to  thrive  as  they  should.  The 
Gleichenias  especially  suffer  in  this  way  if  the  pots 
or  tubs  they  occupy  are  not  large  enough,  as  when 
most  of  the  extremities  of  the  rhizomes  perish  for 
want  of  space  to  root  in,  the  other  portions,  as  a 
rule,  break  very  weakly.  After  Gleichenias  get  as 
large  as  they  are  required,  it  is  best  to  divide  the 
specimens  into  pieces,  being  careful  not  to  break 
them  up  too  small,  as  the  larger  the  pieces  are  left 
the  less  check  they  receive.  Gleichenias  are  shallow- 
rooting  plants,  and  even  when  the  specimens  get 
large  they  do  not  require  the  soil  to  be  deeper  than 
6  inches  or  8  inches ;  consequently  the  pots  should 
be  filled  with  drainage  material  so  as  not  to  allow  a 
greater  depth  than  this.  The  Davallias  strike  their 
roots  less  deeply  than  most  species,  and,  therefore, 
they  should  also  have  less  depth  of  soil.  Ferns  that 
produce  a  number  of  crowns,  like  Adiantum  cunea- 
tum, A.  gracillimum,  and  others  of  like  character 
that  can  be  increased  by  division  should,  when 
stock  is  to  be  raised  in  this  way,  be  divided 
before  the  growth  begins  to  move.  In  break- 
ing up  old  plants  it  is  better  to  divide  them 
into  small  pieces  than  large  ones,  as  the  former 
generally  grow  away  more  freely  than  the  latter. 
After  repotting  or  division.  Ferns  should  in  all 
cases  be  kept  more  moist  at  the  roots  than  in 
the  case  of  most  other  plants.  A  few  degrees  more 
warmth  should  also  be  given  them  so  as  to  start 
them  into  growth,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
Gj  mnogrammas  and  a  few  other  kinds  that  do  not 
succeed  with  cool  treatment  it  is  much  better  to 
give  Ferns  less  heat  than  used  to  be  considered 
necessary.  Most  kinds  do  better  with  a  night 
temperature  of  about  50°  in  autumn  and  winter, 
with  a  slight  rise  in  the  daytime,  than  when  kept 
hotter;  (50°  in  the  night  in  summer  is  quite  enough. 
Another  mistake  commonly  made  is  the  use  of  too 
much  atmospheric  moisture  and  the  absence  of 
suflicient  light,  particularly  when  the  fronds  are 
required  for  cutting.  Under  the  conditions  named 
the  plants  make  larger  and  deeper-coloured  fronds, 
but  when  cut,  even  if  kept  in  water,  they  do 
not  last  half  the  time  that  they  would  do  if  the 
plants  had  been  subjected  to  plenty  of  light  and 


more  air  than  is  frequently  given  them.  This 
points  to  the  advisability  of  not  using  more  shade 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  all  through  the  spring 
and  summer.  The  pots  must  always  be  well  drained  ; 
some  sort  of  fibrous  material,  such  as  Sphag- 
num or  the  roots  of  the  Grasses  that  the  soil 
contains,  should  be  placed  over  the  crocks  or 
cinders  to  keep  the  soil  from  getting  washed  down 
amongst  them. 

Tuberoses. — To  have  a  succession  of  these 
flowers  it  is  necessary  to  pot  the  roots  at  different 
times,  for,  although  a  good  deal  may  be  done  by 
pushing  the  plants  on  in  heat  or  by  retarding  them, 
still  it  is  better  to  vary  the  time  of  potting.  More  ; 
roots  may  now  be  potted  to  succeed  the  earliest.  | 
It  is  not  advisable  to  use  pots  much  larger  than  will ; 
suffice  to  hold  the  bulbs  when  put  two  or  three 
together.  See  that  the  soil  is  not  too  wet,  as  any 
excess  of  moisture  should  be  guarded  against  until 
root  fibres  are  formed.  Stand  the  pots  on  a  slightly 
moist  bottom,  so  that  little  water  will  be  required 
until  growth  commences.  As  soon  as  the  earlier 
potted  bulbs  have  made  a  fair  quantity  of  roots 
they  may  be  put  in  heat.  Let  them  have  a  place 
where  they  will  get  plenty  of  light,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  heads  from  getting  drawn  up  weakly.  Give  water 
freely  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  in  full  growth. 

FREESIA8. — More  plants  may  be  put  in  heat  to 
succeed  those  that  were  started  some  time  since. 


with  I  would  point  to  the  one  at  Kew,  which  I 
think  is  in  the  intermediate  house.  I  have  two 
distinct  varieties ;  one  has  an  ovate,  glaucous  leaf, 
and  the  other  distinctly  acuminate,  while  the  growth 
is  freer,  and  both  are  supplied  by  nurserymen  under 
similar  names.  The  flowers  of  the  acuminate  form 
are  perfect  in  perfume,  but  look  as  it  one  flower 
had  been  flatly  placed  into  the  lobe  of  the  other. 
The  Kew  plant,  of  which  I  possess  a  specimen,  is 
totally  different  in  flower;  the  bud  is  globose  and 
opens  with  fuUy  incurved  fleshy  petals. — William 

SOPEE. 


Flower  Garden. 


IRIS  TINGITANA. 
The  flower  of  this  species  figured  in  the  Botanical 
il/((;/(Ci)ii'  came,  I  believe,  from  a  batch  of  bulbs 
collected  by  Mr.  G.  Maw  and  Mr.  Horace  White 
from  a  locality  on  the  road  leading  from  Tangiers 
to  Tetuan.  Mr.  IMaw  told  me  that  even  in  their 
native  home  the  plants  were  not  flowering  freely, 
and  the  cultivated  bulbs  have,  according  to  my 
experience,  been  also  shy  bloomers.  Moreover, 
the  flowers  which  have  appeared  have  been  very 
much  alike  in  colour,  diflering  very  slightly 
from  tlie  one  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine. 


Chinese  PsEonies  in  howl. 

These  plants  come  on  quickly  in  a  medium  tempera- 
ture. The  flowers  are  more  enduring  when  they  are 
not  hurried.  Water  freely  when  top  growth  is 
active,  and  give  all  the  light  possible.  T.  B. 


CHINESE  PEONIES. 


Latt  spring  Capt.  Jekyll,  brother  ot 
Miss  G.  Jekyll,  very  kindly  sent  me 
a  number  of  bulbs  gathered  in  a 
locality  near  Tangiers,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  but  diflerent  from  the  one 
visited  by  Mr.  Maw.  Oapt.  Jekyll 
told  me  that  the  plants  were  blooming 
very  freely,  and  that  the  floweis 
varied  very  much  in  colour. 

I  have  now  one  of  Capt.  Jekyll's 
plants  flowering  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 
It  has  all  the  characters  of  I.  tingi- 
tana,but  dift'ers  widely  in  colour  from 
all  Mr.  Maw's  plants  which  have  yet 
flowered.       The  outer  perianth  seg- 
ments (falls)  are  of  a  delicate  pale 
yellow   colour,    with    a   conspicuous 
orange  signal,  while  the  inner  seg- 
ments (standards)  and   styles  are  of 
a  light  lavender  hue.     When  I  say 
that  these  colours  obtain  in  a  flower 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  and  more 
graceful,  less  stiff  in  outline  than  the 
common  so-called  Spanish  Iris  (I.  Xiphion),  the 
reader  wHl  understand  that  I.  tingitana  is  not 
to  be  despised.     Miss  Jekyll  has,  I  believe,  in 
her  possession  bulbs  of  a  pure  white  form,  and 
it  seems  to  me  probable  that  I.  tingitana  will  be 
found  to  vary  as  much  as  I.   Xiphion.     It   is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  cultivators. 

In  my  bleak  garden  I.  tingitana  lives,  but  has 

not  yet  flowered  in  the  open  ;   it  thrives  and 

these    lowers  sparsely  in  a  cold  frame.     In  a  pot  in  a 


White,  delicate  pink,  tosj  and  crimson,  uncc^  ,     -     -j.  -  j.    •    j      r         j.      -    n, 

grand  flowers  need  no  addition  to  make  a  glo-  greenhouse  it  seems,  to  judge  from  two  or  thre 

rious  table  bouquet,   and  in  a  glass  bowl  that  jears^experience,  to  be  exceedingly  happ^  ;  it 
holds   plenty   of   water    they   last   better   than 


then  flowers  about  the  same  time  it  does  in  its 


almo;tany  other  summer  flower,  and  they  havea  ^atjve  home.     It  adapts  itself  to  pot  treatment 

pleasant  smell,  something  between  that  of  a  Tulip  ^^t*"'  tl'^^  ^"y  °^^''''  ^'^1^°"'^  ^^'^■ 

and  a  Rose,  that  is  not  too  strong  in  a  room.   It  In  the  open  ground,  or  when  planted  out  in  a 

is  strange  to  see  how  many  so-called  good  gar-  cold  frame,  it  should  have  heavy,  stift'  soil,  and 

dens  there  are  where  these  grand  flowers  are"not  even  in  a  pot  the  soil  should  not  be  too  light.     It 

grown— indispensable  where  cut  flowers  of  bold  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  bulbous 

type   are  wanted  and  of   the  highest  value  as  Irises  revel  in  pure  sand.     I  need  hardly  add 


garden  plants. 


Jasminum  Sambac  fl.-pl. — I  should  be  much 
indebted  to  any  correspondent  if  he  would  give  me 
some  information  as  to  Jasminum  Sambac  flore- 
pleno.  With  me  it  has  proved  disappointing.  I 
have  tried  it  in  every  soil  and  position.  It  does 
neither  in  a  hot  nor  intermediate  house. 


that  I  dry  and  roast  my  plants  of  it  as  much  as 
possible  in  summer.  M.  Foster. 


Winter  Stocks. — It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to 
report  at  the  end  of  January  that  Brompton  and 
Queen  Stocks — the  only  kinds  which  will  endure 
ordinary   winters   outside — are    comparatively   un- 
it is  not    injured,  and  looking  remarkably  well.     Such  a  good 


shy  flowering,  but  it  simply  refuses  to  make  growth,    report  could  not  have  been  made  during  several  past 
As  a  type  of  the  plant  which  I  desire  to  succeed  ,  winters,  and,  therefore,  although  we  are  a  long  way 
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from  being  out  of  the  wood,  yet  there  is  some  reason 
to  hope  that  for  once  our  eyes  in  due  time  will  be 
gladdened  with  a  good  show  of  one  of  the  greatest 
favourites  of  our  gardens.  Plants  of  Brompton 
Stocks  in  diverse  stages  of  growth,  from  big  ones  a 
foot  high  to  small  ones  dibbled  out  late,  all  look 
thriving.  Still,  it  is  obvious  that  if  any  plants  be 
injured,  it  will  be  the  more  robust  ones,  and  these 
alone  give  to  us  those  superb  spikes  of  double 
flowers  which  no  other  garden  plant  can  possibly 
rival.  The  sorts  here,  viz..  Giant  Scarlet  and 
White  Brompton,  are  growing  on  a  south  border. 
The  Qaeen  Stocks  are  mostly  found  in  the  market 
and  cottage  gardens,  where  their  dense  branching 
habit  render  them  so  useful  for  furnishing  cut 
flowers.  Intermediate  Stocks  in  pots  or  dibbled  out 
in  frames  have  stood  remarkably  well ;  indeed,  it  is 
long  since  we  have  had  a  winter  which,  so  far,  has 
left  biennials  looking  so  healthy.  Hope  for  a  further 
spell  of  immunity  is  buoyed  up  by  the  general  aspect 
of  the  winter,  which  seems  disposed  to  be  through- 
out fairly  mild  and  dry. — A.  D. 


NOTES  ON  HAEDY  PLANTS. 

Early  bulbous  Iris  (I.  reticulata). — If  you  plant 
this  bulbous  species  and  leave  it  alone,  it  will  pro- 
bably not  flower  after  the  first  season  until  the 
middle  of  March.  At  any  rate,  this  is  my  experi- 
ence in  the  Yorkshire  climate.  By  proper  treat- 
ment, however,  you  may  get  flowers  nearly  two 
months  earlier.  Take  up  the  bulbs  in  early  autumn, 
and  after  they  have  become  hardened  so  that  the 
outer  netted  tunics  come  off  easily,  plant  them  in 
new  soil  in  an  open  or  sunny  place.  If  this  is 
done  with  bulbs  taken  from  the  old  and  late  clumps, 
the  flowers  will  appear  in  January  and  early 
February. 

Saxifraga  Burseriana  major. — This  is  now 
(.Jan.  11)  in  flower,  though  many  plants  in  the  open 
ground  are  lifted  quite  out  of  the  soil  by  the  action 
of  frost  and  wet.  We  seem  to  be  bavint;-  similar 
weather  to  that  which  proved  so  trying  to  open-air 
plants  last  winter — wet  and  frost,  a  partial  thaw, 
and  then  more  wet.  Short-rooted  plants,  especially 
alpines,  are  frequently  lifted  out  of  their  places, 
even  when  they  have  made  a  summer's  growth 
there,  by  this  kind  of  weather.  The  worst  efllects, 
however,  are  to  be  seen  among  alpines  in  pots  when 
plunged  and  half-plunged  in  sand  or  ashes.  Dur- 
ing a  thaw,  owing  to  the  soil  being  saturated  with 
moisture,  the  water  remains  about  the  crowns  of  the 
plants,  so  that  in  such  cases  as  the  splitting  of  the 
pots  no  better  thing  could  have  happened.  To 
obviate  this  evil,  I  have  just  given  directions  for 
some  pots  to  be  made  with  deep  cuts  all  round,  from 
the  rim  to  half  their  depth.  I  hope  by  this  to  avoid 
pot-splitting  and  lodgment  of  wet  about  the  crowns 
of  the  plants.  In  the  case  of  phmged  plants,  I  also 
aUow  more  liberty  to  roots  which  may  run  into  the 
sand. 

Large  blue  Hepatica  (H.  angulosa). — Spring 
flowers  are  appearing.  Some  flowers,  no  matter 
how  unfavourable  the  season,  will  come  nearly 
true  to  time,  and  this  Hepatica  is  one  of  them. 
It  is  quite  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  triloba 
sorts,  and  the  flowers  are  about  twice  the  size. 
There  is  a  distinct  and  larger  form  of  angulosa 
which  has  flowers  of  a  pale  blue  or  mauve  colour,  and 
in  si2e  and  shape  they  remind  one  of  those  of  Ane- 
mone stellata.  Both  the  young  and  old  leaves  are 
greyish  compared  with  the  better-known  form,  and 
considerably  larger.  Here  it  proves  the  earlier  of 
the  two,  for  1  had  a  few  flowers  at  Christmas. 

Houtan  PsBOny. — In  order  to  retard  the  de- 
velopment of  the  buds,  I  am  trying  root-pruning 
As  yet,  however,  the  buds  are  plump  and  promising, 
though  evidently  not  so  forward  as  those  on  plants 
not  operated  on.  The  root-pruning  was  done  with 
a  spade  last  autumn. 

Showy  Lady's  Slipper  (Cypripedium  specta- 
bile). — This  is  a  trying  time  for  the  young  roots 
No  matter  wliat  the  quality  of  the  soil  may  be,  the 
points  of  the  young  roots  will  appear,  and  often  be 
seen  in  winter  bristling  above  the  surface.  I  have 
found  it  a  good  plan  to  mulch  with  old  Moss  or 
Moss  litter  in  the  autumn. 


Primula  AUioni.— Mr.  Potter  (p.  53)  empha- 
sises his  statement  that  this  pretty  alpine  is  not 
diflicult  to  grow,  but  his  concluding  words,  "It  is 
better  not  to  expose  it  to  too  much  wet  in  winter," 
convey  to  my  mind  a  great  difliculty — viz.,  that  of 
giving  dry,  but  airy  conditions  to  a  hardy  plant  in 
our  muggy  climate.  I  ask  those  who  have  experience 
in  the  culture  of  the  rarer  alpines  if  they  do  not  find 
this  to  be  precisely  the  most  difficult  condition  to 
battle  with,  especially  when  seeking  to  accommo- 
date subjects  with  small,  closely-compacted,  and 
glandular-haired  leaves  ?  Would  Mr.  Potter  advise 
us  to  plant  such  things  as  are  usually  got  from  the 
trade  on  the  open  rookwork  without  or  with  a  glass 
to  throw  off  wet  ?  Does  he  mainly  grow  his  stock 
in  frames  or  in  the  open  air  ?  Because  if  not  the 
latter,  I  do  not  see  that  his  statement  is  fully  borne 
out  by  his  practice.  If  we  may  not  grow  alpines  on 
rockeries  fully  exposed  without  their  dying  off  year 
after  year,  and  under  varied  forms  of  treatment, 
such  plants  must  be  considered  difficult  to  grow.  I 
have  followed  the  hints  given  by  Messrs.  Backhouse 
and  Son,  but  as  yet  I  can  only  say  I  just  manage  to 
keep  my  plants  alive.  True,  I  keep  them  out  of 
doors ;  but  if  they  will  not  do  there,  with  a  little 
help  in  the  way  of  shelter  from  a  pane  of  glass,  they 
cannot  be  called  hardy.  Many  other  growers  have 
failed  with  this  Primula,  and  I  fancy  that  Mr.  Potter 
is  aware  of  this.  If  he  has  recently  found  out  how 
to  keep  it  vigorous  in  the  open,  I  am  sure  many 
would  be  glad  to  know  how  he  treats  it. 

WuodriUe,  Kirltstall.  J.  WOOD. 


CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 


Simultaneously,  January  28, 1888,  in  The  Gar- 
den (p.  74)  and  in  The  iTardcners'  Chronicle 
(p.  77)  we  have  notices  of  these  favourite  flowers. 
In  the  latter  by  Mr.  Brockbank,  in  the  former 
by  Mr.  Burbidge.  Mr.  Burbidge  has  come  to  a 
conclusion  which,  valuing  his  opinion  as  I  do,  I 
trust  he  will  reconsider.  It  is  this  :  "  We  must 
once  for  all  give  up  the  pink  stigmas  as  a  charac- 
ter for  distinguishing  Christmas  Roses."'  Why  ? 
Because  "  even  St.  Brigid's  variety  has  pink 
stigmas  sometimes,  although  no  red  appears  in 
leaf  or  flower-stalk. "  This  is  undoubtedly  true ; 
it  is  also  true,  more  or  less  frequently,  in  Mr. 
Brockbank's,  in  Morrison's,  and  so  in  the 
Riverston,  the  Glasnevin,  and  in  any  number  of 
garden  crosses,  as  well  as  in  the  type  of  reds 
(maxi)nus).  This  is  not  anew  discovery,  though 
it  has  only  gradually  developed  itself.  We 
know  so  much  now,  mainly  I  must  say  through 
the  indefatigable  researches  made  by  Mr.  Brock- 
bank,  that  we  appear  to  ourselves  as  if  we  had 
been  familiar  with  it  all  along.  We  have,  how- 
ever, only  to  look  back  a  very  short  way  in  the 
volumes  of  The  Garden  to  discover  our  ignor- 
ance. H.  niger  maximus  was  then  almost  un- 
known in  one  part  of  England,  and  niger  type 
as  little  known  in  the  other;  and  amongst 
those  wlio  took  most  interest  in  the  question, 
old  authorities  were  either  unknown  or  for- 
gotten, and  it  required  some  assurance  in  any- 
one to  determine  the  position  of  H.  n.  maxinuis, 
whether  it  shcjuld  rank  as  a  wild  plant,  or  as  a 
garden  variety.  It  was  Mr.  Bmckbank  to  whom 
we  were  principally  indebted  for  certain  infor- 
mation on  this  point;  it  was  through  him  also 
that  we  became  acquainted  with  the  Brockhurst 
variety.  Thus  such  an  impetus  was  given  to 
the  whole  subject,  that  within  a  short  time 
other  competitors  started  into  notice  from 
various  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  1  do  not  suppcwe  that  we  have  yet  heard  the 
last  of  them.  1  hope  ncjt ;  the  more  the  better, 
so  long  as  minute  dift'erence.s  are  not  insisted 
upon.  My  apology  for  asking  Mr.  Burbidge  to 
reconsider  his  conclusion  is  that  I  think  his 
data  are  insuflicient.  In  the  article  to  which  I 
have  alluded  Mr.  Brockbank  recalls  attention  to 
what  I  believe  is  perfectly  correct,  that,  broadly 
speaking,  H.  niger  type  is  from  North  Germany ; 


niger  major  in  many  varieties  from  the  Austrian 
Tyrol  ;  and  niger  maximus  and  angustifolius 
from  the  soiithern  side  of  the  Alps,  both  in 
Austria  and  Italy.  As  these  three  approximate 
to  each  other  in  habitat,  so  they  do  also  in 
habit  ;  but  what  I  present  to  Mr.  Burbidge's 
consideration  is  that  in  the  northern  wild  speci- 
mens the  red  stigmata  are  absent;  in  the  southern 
wild  specimens,  maximus  and  angustifolius,  the 
red  stigmata  are  existent,  either  apparent  or 
latent ;  generally  apparent  in  maximus,  occa- 
sionally showing  themselves,  like  a  black  lamb 
in  a  white  flock,  in  angustifolius.  If  this  be  a 
fact,  as  1  believe  it  to  be,  it  cannot  be  contro- 
verted by  the  presence  of  red  stigmata  in  River- 
ston, Glasnevin,  St.  Brigid,  &c.,  of  whose 
origin  we  are  ignorant,  and  in  garden  varieties 
promiscuously  raised,  but  rather  really  to  dis- 
prove it,  wild  specimens  of  maximus  and  an- 
gustifolius must  be  found  with  stigmata  which 
never  become  red,  and  wild  nigers  typical,  or 
niger  majors  which  do  so.  But  we  are  not  left 
to  draw  our  distinction  between  the  two  divi- 
sions by  colour  of  pistils  alone  ;  a  practised  eye 
like  Mr.  Burbidge's  cannot  but  detect  such 
peculiarities  of  leaf  and  stem  in  the  one  famUy 
as  would  lead  him  to  expect  the  existence  of 
the  red  stigmata  ;  whereas  these  do  not  present 
themselves  in  the  leaves  and  stems,  whether 
green  or  spotted,  in  the  niger  and  niger  major 
section  true. — T.  H.  Archer-Hind,  ^'okWiDctoii. 

I  note  the  resumption  of  a  discussion  which  I 

had  thought  settled,  viz.,  whether  theremovalortrans- 
planting  of  these  plants  checks  their  blooming  the 
next,  or  even  for  several  following  years.  My  ex- 
perience, which  has  been  considerable,  entirely  co- 
incides with  that  of  "J.  C.  C,"  that  removal,  as  a 
rule,  does  check  their  blooming.  Hence,  I  gave  the 
advice  a  year  or  more  ago  in  Tub  Garden  to 
neither  disturb  nor  transplant  Christmas  Roses,  un- 
less compelled  for  material  for  forcing  or  purposes 
of  propagation.  A  little  more  experience  but  con- 
firms the  soundness  of  the  advice. 

My  impression  is  that  considerable  misunderstand- 
ing has  arisen  in  regard  to  this  matter  by  the  dif- 
ferent meanings  attached  to  the  simple  phrase 
"  bloom."  Few  plants  vary  more  widely  in  the  quality 
or  quantity  of  their  flowers  than  Christmas  Roses. 
In  one  garden  you  will  find  each  patch  or  tuft 
carpeted  with  a  struggling  phalanx  of  white  blos- 
soms too  numerous  to  unfold  in  the  given  space ; 
or  it  may  be  the  patch  has  run  out  into  a  huge  mass, 
looking  in  the  distance  like  a  bed  of  snow  on  the 
green  Grass.  In  not  a  few  other  gardens  the  Christ- 
mas Roses  have  a  few  leaves  mixed  rather  than 
closely  carpeted  with  six,  eight,  or  perhaps  a  dozen 
flowers.  Not  seldom  these  are  deficient  in  size  and 
lack  vigour,  stature,  and  quality.  Of  course,  all  this 
is  written  of  the  typical  species,  H.  niger,  still  by 
far  the  best  for  general  cultivation.  But  let  no  dis- 
putant side  off  from  the  matter  in  hand  on  this 
mere  difference  of  opinion,  which  is  introduced  here 
only  to  show  that  these  contrasts  occur  in  the 
same  species — that  they  are  mostly  the  result  of  soil, 
climate,  culture  is  obvious.  And  again  and  again  I 
have  found  paucity  of  bloom  to  follow  disturbance, 
not  only  among  Christmas  Roses,  but  Lilies  and 
other  plants.  I  freely  admit  there  may  be  a  good 
deal  in  the  mode  of  removal  and  in  the  richness  or 
attractiveness,  or  otherwise,  of  their  new  root-runs. 
I  also  agree  in  the  main  with  Mr.  Tallack's  protest 
against  lifting  Christmas  Roses  or  other  plants  with 
balls.  The  advantages  of  these  removals  en  miixse 
are  greatly  exaggerated,  while  the  wounds,  bruises, 
breakages  are  unseen  and  unsuspected.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  can  see  no  advantage,  but  the  reverse, 
in  washing  the  roots,  as  recommended  by  this 
writer,  unless  where,  indeed,  the  plants  have  been 
grown  in  a  foul  or  completely  exhausted  bed. 

But  I  also  agree  with  Mr.  Tallack  that  the  new 
place  for  Christmas  Roses,  or  other  plants,  should 
be  made  suitable  for  them.  Because  such  plants 
are  hardy,  not  a  few  seem  to  think  that  any 
soil,  site,  Of  treatment  is  good  enough  for  them. 
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This  is  altogether  a  mistake.  No  plants  respond 
more  generously  to  liberal  treatment  than  Christ- 
mas Roses.  I  only  differ  from  Mr.  Tallack 
in  affirming  that,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not  re- 
cover quickly  after  removal.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  profusion  and  quality  of  the  blossoms 
on  Christmas  Roses  this  January  that  were  planted 
three  years  since.  But  that  is  long  to  wait.  And  it 
is  pleasing  to  find  that  Mr.  Tallack,  through  divi- 
sion and  washing  of  the  roots,  has  succeeded  so 
well  in  reaping  an  immediate  harvest  of  bloom. 
I  also  doubt  whether  January,  or  even  February,  is 
not  a  month  or  more  too  early  for  the  division  of 
Christmas  Roses,  and  would  still  counsel  aU  readers 
of  The  Garden  to  leave  these  charming  plants 
alone  unless  forced  to  increase  the  stock. 

Even  under  such  circumstances  let  no  one  lift 
more  than  half  their  Christmas  Roses  in  any  one 
year,  and  thus  the  partial  or  complete  failure  of 
blooms  will  be  the  less  missed.  HoKTUS. 


Annnal  Sunflowers. — The  number  of  varieties 
of  these  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  difficulty  soon 
will  be  to  know  which  are  most  worthy  of  culture. 
There  are,  however,  two  that  for  some  time  are  not 
likely  to  be  discarded,  viz.,  the  Miniature  and  the 
Grand  Double.  The  first  named  has  flowers  about 
the  size  of  those  of  Coreopsis  grandifiora,  forms 
compact  bushes  about  4  feet  high,  and  blooms  all 
the  summer  and  autumn.  For  the  supply  of  yellow 
flowers  for  cutting,  I  know  of  nothing  like  it. 
Grand  Double  is  apparently  a  selection  from  H. 
flstulosus,  and  is  a  fine  variety  when  it  can  be  had 
true.  It  has,  however,  a  great  tendency  to  variation 
and  the  best  flowers  are  so  double  that  very  few 
seeds  can  be  got  from  them.  It  is  the  perfection  of 
a  double  Sunflower.  Unifiorus  is  the  Sunflower  for 
those  who  want  something  big.  It  concentrates  its 
energies  on  the  production  of  one  immense  flower, 
of  which  truth  must  be  told  it  has  but  size  to  recom- 
mend it.  There  is  about  a  yard  of  disc  with  a 
fringe  of  very  short  petals,  so  that  it  is  quite 
destitute  of  elegance.  Its  seed-bearing  powers  are, 
however,  enormous,  and  those  who  require  a  quan- 
tity of  Sunflower  seeds  will  find  this  variety  suit 
their  purpose.  A  kind  that  I  much  like  is  Lady 
Leighton.  It  grows  about  G  feet  in  height,  is 
much  branched  at  the  top,  and  the  flowers,  of  a 
clear  light  yellow,  are  elegant  in  form.  It  is  a  dis- 
tinct variety,  and  suitable  for  small  gardens.  There 
is  really  something  very  noble  in  the  Sunflower 
when  it  is  grown  under  the  most  favourable  condi- 
tions. I  had  some  plants  last  year  more  than  10 
feet  high,  and  which  were  clothed  with  good  foliage 
to  within  a  foot  or  2  feet  of  the  soil.  They  were 
put  out  early,  and  the  soil  was  well  manured. — 
J.  C.  1'.. 

Mimulu^es  — A  note  concerning  the  autumn 
sowing  of  Mimulus  seed  was  sent  to  The  Garden 
a  month  or  two  since  and  published.  Since  then 
the  seedlings,  so  tiny  when  that  note  was  written, 
and  thick  in  the  seed  pans,  have  been  dibbled  out 
into  a  bed  of  soil  in  the  greenhouse,  where,  pro- 
tected on  frosty  nights  with  two  or  three  news- 
papers, they  have  become  so  strong  that  the  largest 
have  been  potted  into  :!-inch  pots,  and  are  fast 
getting  established.  Under  ordinary  conditions  of 
sowing  the  seed  would  not  have  been  thus  used 
until  the  middle  or  end  of  February,  but  here  I 
have  now  many  plants  rapidly  filling  the  pots  with 
roots,  and  which  will  be  in  bloom  almost  by  the 
time  the  spring-sown  plants  would  be  ready  to 
dibble  out.  So  great  is  the  gain  in  time  thus 
found  to  result  from  autumn-sowing  that  it  can 
be  highly  recommended.  Mimulnses  are  fairly 
hardy  ;  even  plants  out  in  the  open  ground  which 
have  started  into  growth  during  the  winter,  1  ob- 
serve, are  uninjured.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  pro- 
tect the  plants  if  a  frame  is  at  disposal.  Then 
the  growth  from  autumn-raised  plants  is  so  much 
finer,  and,  of  course,  the  blooms  are  also  large. 
The  spring-raised  plants  usually  run  up  to  one 
stem  only,  while  the  autumn-raised  plants  having 
ample  time  to  root  and  spread  will  send  up  several 
shoots  at  the  same  time,  and,  of  course,  finer  plants 
result.  The  months  of  April  and  May  are  the  best 
for  Mimuluses  to  bloom,  and  after  they   are   over 


Gloxinias  take  their  places  in  the  greenhouse.  In 
cool  positions  in  the  garden,  however,  Mimuluses 
will  bloom  profusely  through  the  summer,  and  pro- 
duce a  fine  effect. — A.  D. 


SEEDLING  CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 
It  may  interest  growers  of  these  lovely  winter 
flowers  to  know  that  your  correspondent  "St. 
Brigid  "  has  been  very  successful  in  raising  a  very 
fine  batch  of  cross-bred  seedlings,  fifty-one  in  num- 
ber, no  two  being  alike,  and  none  of  them  quite  like 
the  named  varieties  as  at  present  grown.  The  seed 
was  produced  by  the  St.  Brigid  form  of  H.  niger, 
and  the  pollen  used  to  fertilise  the  stigmas  of  that 
variety  were  H.  niger  altifolius,  H.  niger  ruber,  H. 
niger  major,  and  other  kinds.  Unless  cross-ferti- 
lised, the  St.  Brigid  variety  does  not  seed  freely, 
although  if  other  kinds  be  growing  in  proximity, 
bees  and  flies  are  most  industrious  in  carrying  the 
pollen  from  flower  to  flower,  and  then,  of  course, 
seeds  may  be  produced.  The  fertilisation  of  the 
above  seedlings  took  place  in  January,  1885,  and 
in  September  of  the  same  year  the  seed  was  sown  in 
wooden  boxes  filled  with  soil,  and  covered  with 
slates  to  exclude  vermin,  prevent  drought  by  eva- 
poration, and  also  to  exclude  the  seeds  of  weeds. 
In  December  and  January  germination  took  place, 
and  the  seedlings  were  eventually  planted,  a  foot 
apart  or  more,  in  a  deeply-dug,  well-enriched  bed, 
and  top-dressed  with  leaf-mould  from  time  to  time. 
Eight  of  the  strongest  seedlings  flowered  in  1887, 
and  this  year,  1888,  nearly  all  are  in  bloom,  so  that 
where  soil  and  climate  are  suitable  for  seeding 
Christmas  Roses,  one  has  not  long  to  wait  for 
results. 

The  plants  themselves  vary  considerably  in 
leafage  and  in  blossom,  but  all  have  a  very  erect 
habit,  the  blooms  being  well  elevated  above  the 
foliage  ;  nearly  all  have  pale  green  leaf-stalks,  and 
nearly  all  the  flower-stems  are  more  or  less  dotted 
with  red.  The  flowers  are  white,  or  white  suffused 
with  pale  rose  or  flesh  colour,  and  the  stigmas  vary 
from  greenish  white  and  pale  rose  to  a  deep  red 
almost  blood-coloured.  The  flowers  fall  into  three 
groups,  viz., cup-shaped  or  much  imbricated  flowers, 
saucer-shaped  or  much  imbricated  flattish  flowers, 
and  starry  flowers.  In  which  the  sepals  do  not  over- 
lap much,  if  at  all.  The  leaves  fall  into  three 
groups,  and  resemble  those  of  H.  niger,  i.e.,  with 
short,  compact,  dark  green  leaflets ;  of  H.  St. 
Brigid,  in  which  the  light  green  leaflets  are  elon- 
gated and  narrow,  with  very  slight  serratures ;  and 
those  of  H.  n.  altifolius,  where  the  leaves  are  very 
large,  and  the  leaflets  long,  broad,  coarsely  serrated, 
and  of  a  dark  green  tint. 

About  a  dozen  of  the  variations  out  of  the  total 
of  fifty-one  plants  are  bold  and  noble  in  habit,  and 
all  bear  fine  shapely  flowers.  Some  of  the  saucer- 
shaped  blooms  are  fully  i  inches  in  diameter,  with 
very  broad  and  waxy  sepals  ;  some  are  pure  white, 
others  heavily  suffused  with  deep  rosy  colouring 
behind,  and  in  some  cases  this  shows  through  the 
wax-like  segments  as  a  pale  flesh  tint  in  front; 
while  some  of  the  snow-white  flowers  are  centred 
with  blood-tinted  stigmas. 

All  the  plants  have  been  carefully  numbered  and 
records  made  for  future  reference,  and  there  is 
every  promise  of  these  seedlings  inaugurating  quite 
a  new  epoch  in  the  history  and  culture  of  the 
Christmas  Rose.  F.  W.  Burbidge. 


Dividing  Christmas  Rosep. — The  successful 
cultivation  of  this  useful  and  interesting  plant 
(Helleborus  niger)  is  very  easily  effected.  I  have 
at  the  present  time  eight  plants  that  I  raised  last 
year,  and  others  also  that  were  planted  at  various 
periods.  Last  year  I  lifted  one  that  had  grown  on 
the  same  spot  several  years  and  placed  the  whole 
mass  of  earth  and  roots  just  as  it  was  in  a  tub  full 
of  water.  In  this  it  was  allowed  to  remain  several 
hours.  Then  with  a  blunt-pointed  stick  and  with 
frequent  shakings  and  stirring  about  I  gradually 
removed  every  particle  of  soil  with  very  little  injury 
to  the  roots.  It  then  became  easy  to  ascertain  into 
how  many  portions,  each  having  a  separate  crown, 
the  plant  could  be  divided.     Having  found  that 


there  were  eight  that  could  be  treated  in  this  way,  I 
planted  them  in  a  row  about  2  feet  apart,  and  for 
about  a  fortnight  protected  them  at  night  and  occa- 
sionally from  the  sun's  rays  by  day  with  large  gar- 
den pots.  In  the  year  preceding  I  could  only 
obtain  four  sets  from  an  old  plant  treated  in  the 
manner  described.  But  not  one  of  the  plants  faUed, 
and  all  are  now  in  blossom.  The  time  I  chose 
for  this  operation  was  in  March  or  April,  as  soon  as 
the  plant  had  no  more  blossoms  to  produce,  and 
when  the  seed  vessels  were  just  beginning  to  make 
their  appearance  on  any  of  the  stalks  that  may  have 
been  allowed  to  remain.  If  these  directions  are 
carefully  attended  to,  a  good  supply  of  these  useful 
flowers  can  always  be  secured.  A  top-dressing  of 
decayed  manure  put  round  the  plants  in  November 
will  aid  the  production  of  flowers  in  the  blooming 
season. — B.  S. 


Fentstemons.  —  Although  named  varieties  of 
the  Pentstemon  are  still  catalogued,  yet  it  is 
only  needful  to  secure  a  good  strain  of  seed  to 
have  in  abundance  all  the  excellent  qualities  found 
in  this  capital  biennial.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  old  plants  so  far  have  stood  the  winter 
well,  and  should  they  remain  unharmed  they  will 
give  a  very  fine  show  of  bloom  presently.  With  a 
succession  of  seedlings  ready  to  plant  out  early,  a 
long  blooming  season  from  Fentstemons  is  thus  ob- 
tained, as  the  spring-raised  seedlings  will  flower 
freely  up  to  the  end  of  October,  and  sometimes 
later.  If  seed  is  sown  at  once  in  shallow  pans  or 
boxes,  and  stood  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame  without 
heat,  large  numbers  of  stout  young  plants  will  be 
ready  to  go  out  during  the  month  of  May.  These 
will  simply  need  dibbling  into  fairly  good  garden 
soil,  and  they  will  require  little  further  trouble.  If 
there  is  any  trouble  in  wintering  these  plants 
after  their  autumn  liloom  is  over,  it  will  be  well  to 
sow  seed  in  the  month  of  July,  and  thus  have  strong 
young  plants  to  winter  thickly  in  a  frame,  where 
they  will  stand  well.  Then,  if  transplanted  out 
carefully  into  the  open  grounil  in  April,  they  will 
flower  profusely  during  the  summer.  Pentstemon 
spikes  are  not  suited  for  use  as  cut  flowers,  but  they 
look  remarkalily  gay  when  on  the  plants.  Those 
who  do  not  know  what  really  good  Pentstemons 
are,  shovild  get  a  few  named  plants  also. — A.  D. 

Notes  on  hardy  Cyclamens.  —  Wherever 
accommodation  can  be  afforded  in  a  garden  for  the 
plants  of  the  Alps,  we  consider  no  collection  com- 
plete without  a  selection  of  these  charming  little 
Cyclamens.  Mr.  Atkins,  whose  praiseworthy  efforts, 
as  everybody  knows,  have  long  been  crowned  with 
success,  cultivated  these  plants  for  over  thirty 
years,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
hybrid  race,  many  of  the  varieties  of  which  are 
really  beautiful,  and  when  grown  together  make  up 
a  picture  one  rarely  sees  equalled  on  the  rockery. 
They  are  as  easy  to  grow  as  the  most  ordinary 
alpines,  essentially  lime-loving  plants,  requiring  free 
drainage  and  plenty  of  warmth  during  summer. 
In  making  up  beds  for  these  Cyclamens,  we  always 
choose  a  position  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  or  with 
a  south-western  aspect,  protecting,  if  possible,  from 
east  and  north.  The  protection  referred  to  may  be 
afforded  by  a  large  boulder  or  dwarf,  dense-growing 
evergreen  shrub,  either  of  which  will  be  found  ser- 
viceable, as  the  Cyclamens  begin  to  flower  early  in 
spring  out  of  doors,  and  unless  protected  are  liable 
to  be  affected  by  our  late  cutting  winds.  Every 
care,  as  before  hinted,  should  be  taken  to  have  the 
drainage  perfectly  free,  as  no  plants  sooner  resent 
a  stagnant  soil  than  the  Cyclamen.  The  soil  should 
be  composed  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  a  liberal 
addition  of  lime  rubbish  or  mountain  ih'lirix.  C. 
europ;i'um  especially  is  fond  of  the  latter,  and  will 
often  send  its  rhizomes  a  long  way  from  where  the 
original  was  planted.  C.  Coura,  ibericum,  and  the 
Atkinsi  varieties  revel  in  lime  or  chalky  rubble,  and 
if  left  to  themselves  will  soon  put  the  chances  of 
success  beyond  all  doubt.  Atkinsi  is  a  natural 
hybrid  between  Coum  and  ibericum.  The  raising  of 
seedlings  may  be  done  by  anyone  interested  in  ob- 
taining new  varieties,  and  no  doubt  improvements 
are  possible  even  yet.  Coum  and  ibericum  will 
reproduce  themselves  true  from  seed.    C.  neapoli- 
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tanum  is  an  autumn-flowering  species,  and  well 
known  under  the  name  of  C.  hederaefolium,  the 
latter  name,  however,  being  misleading,  as  it  origi- 
nally included  two  distinct  plants,  one  vernal  (C. 
repandum)  and  the  other  autumnal  (C.  neapolita- 
num).  The  latter  has,  we  believe,  been  naturalised 
in  parts  of  Cornwall,  where  we  have  seen  corms 
almost  a  foot  in  diameter  and  flowering  freely  every 
year.  Its  leaves,  large,  angular,  and  beautifully 
marbled,  are  the  chief  feature  just  now,  and  have 
been  all  through  the  winter  exceedingly  pretty  and 
attractive.  This  species  does  well  under  trees,  and 
is  a  first-rate  subject  for  the  woodland  walk,  where 
scattered  groups,  away  from  the  influence  of  Elm 
roots,  will  give  lasting  pleasure.  C.  africanum,  or 
macrophyllum,  we  have  tried  out  of  doors,  but 
without  success  so  far.  It  flowers  in  autumn,  and 
develops  its  leaves  in  winter  and  spring.  A  native 
of  Algiers. — K. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Arched  trellis  fob  Roses  and  Clematis. — 
Over  a  walk  we  have  a  length  of  trellis,  the  span  of 
which  is  8  feet,  and  the  height  is  the  same.  Such 
trellising  for  climbers  is,  I  am  aware,  no  novelty, 
but  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  is  novel,  as  the 
trellis  is  furnished  throughout  alternately  with 
climbing  Roses  and  Clematis,  the  selection  of  both 
being  made  with  a  view  to  have  flowers  for  as  long 
a  season  as  possible.  Thus  we  have  the  earliest, 
midseason,  and  latest  flowering  Roses,  and  the  same 
of  Clematis,  though  as  regards  the  latter,  not  know- 
ing the  varieties  well,  catalogue  descriptions  had  to 
be  relied  on.  Planting  was  done  little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  and  the  plants  have  made  excellent  pro- 
gress. As  the  object  is  to  cover  the  wire- work  as 
quickly  as  possible,  neither  Roses  nor  Clematises 
will  be  cut  back.  I  note  that  the  latter  are  already 
making  plenty  of  new  side  growths,  and  when  these 
growths  have  extended  about  a  foot  in  length  on 
both  sides  of  the  main  stem,  the  points  will  be 
pinched  out  to  induce  lateral  growth.  The  plants, 
of  course,  will  not  flower  so  early,  but  part  of  the 
season's  bloom  we  shall  be  content  to  sacrifice  so 
that  the  trellis  may  get  more  quickly  furnished  with 
growth.  Once  the  allotted]  space  for  each  kind  of 
plant  is  covered,  the  intention  is  to  prune  regularly 
and  always  on  the  spur  system,  the  aim  being  to 
have  each,  as  it  were,  in  separate  divisions.  To 
some  extent,  especially  as  regards  the  Clematis,  the 
plan  is  new,  but  it  shall  have  a  good  trial.  No 
trouble  was  spared  in  the  first  preparation  of  the 
ground,  this  being  trenched  to  the  greatest  depth 
possible,  and  besides  vegetable  mould,  a  liberal 
supply  of  the  most  lasting  manure,  quarter-inch 
crushed  bones,  was  put  in. 

Anemones'and  Ranunculuses. — These  flowers 
are  of  the  greatest  use  during  May  and  Jane.  We 
are  now  planting  the  roots,  and  a  west  border  is 
selected,  as  this  gets  plenty  of  sunshine.  The 
ground  was  deeply  dug  and  well  dressed  with  the 
best  rotted  manure  we  had,  and  this  being  done  in 
the  autumn  they  had  got  well  settled,  so  that 
shallow  drilling  could  be  done  with  ease.  The 
drills  were  drawn  some  4  inches  in  depth  and 
!)  inches  from  each  other,  and  a  thick  layer  of  sharp 
sand  was  placed  in  each;  then  the  tubers  were 
planted,  with  eyes  upwards,  6  inches  apart  in  the 
drills,  and  before  they  were  covered  in  another 
sprinkling  of  sand  was  applied.  By  this  mode  of 
planting  the  tubers  are  placed  at  an  equal  depth, 
and  this  mainly  ensures  them  flowering  together, 
for  though  they  are  intended  more  especially  for 
cutting,  one  likes  to  see  a  mass  of  flowers,  however 
short-lived  they  may  be.  The  Turban  Ranunculuses 
are  most  favoured  on  account  of  their  great  vigour 
and  long-lasting  quality,  both  in  the  border  and  as 
cut  flowers.  As  permanent  groups  in  herbaceous 
borders  both  Anemones  and  Ranunculuses  are  ex- 
cellent. By  good  preparation  of  the  soil  when  first 
planted,  and  care  taken  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
tubers  either  by  digging  or  treading  on  the  borders, 
the  groups  will  last  and  flower  well  for  years.-  Of 
course,  I  am  supposing  that  the  ground  is  well 
drained  and  the  soil  free  and  open,  as  on  heavy, 
cold  soils  they  would  [die  the  first  winter — Ptanun- 


culuses  certainly.  Anemones  might  survive  a  year  or 
two,  but  the  flowers  would  be  poor.  On  wet  soils 
annual  planting  is  indispensable,  and  February  is 
the  earliest  time  it  should  be  done. 

Seedling  Vekbenas. — Some  three  years  since  a 
friend  of  mine  induced  me  to  grow  these,  and  I  am 
glad  I  followed  his  advice.  The  seed  is  cheap,  and 
no  seedlings  are  more  easy  to  raise  by  all  who  have 
an  ordinary  Cucumber  frame.  Sow  now  in  pans  of 
light  soil,  only  very  slightly  cover  the  seeds,  keep 
constantly  moist — never  really  wet — and  place  the 
pans  in  a  frame  or  pit  having  a  minimum  warmth 
of  50°,  and  look  for  the  seedlings  in  from  a  fortnight 
to  three  weeks  after  sowing.  As  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle  prick  the  plants  off  into  the  same 
description  of  light  soil,  and  again  place  in  the 
frames  until  large  enough  to  be  potted  singly,  when 
they  should  have  a  more  airy  temperature  and  be 
grown  on  as  sturdily  as  possible.  Finally  transfer 
them  to  the  borders  about  the  middle  of  May.  Not- 
withstanding heat  and  drought,  we  had  no  more 
effective  border  flowers  than  these  last  year,  which 
shows  the  greater  vigour  of  seedlings  over  cuttings, 
as  plants  thus  raised  have  for  so  many  years  turned 
out  all  but  a  complete  failure. 

Seed-sowing  and  peopagation. — Through  the 
long-continued  drought  of  last  summer,  seedling 
Petunias  continued  to  grow  and  flower  in  the  most 
marvellous  manner.  They  were  used  here  for  trail- 
ing over  the  edges  of  large  basket  beds  and  vases, 
and  grew  so  luxuriantly  that  they  had  to  be  cut 
back  to  prevent  them  interfering  with  the  growth 
of  such  other  strong  growing  plants  as  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  and  Cobsea  scandens ;  as  a  matter  of 
course  therefore,  we  intend  to  use  them  again,  and 
shall  shortly  sow  the  seeds  in  light  soil,  and  place 
them  in  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  from  55°  to 
60*.  Other  seeds  that  are  now  to  be  sown  and 
raised  in  a  similar  manner  are  annual  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Anagallis  grandiflora,  Cuphea  miniata, 
double-flowered  Groundsel,  Jacobsea,  or  Senecio,  and 
Salvias.  It  is  early  yet  to  sow  several  other  excel- 
lent annuals  that  are  equally  suitable  for  the  garden, 
and  to  which  allusion  will  be  made  in  due  time.  As 
fast  as  cuttings  of  the  best  summer  flowering  Pelar- 
goniums can  be  had,  they  are  taken  off  and  struck 
in  shallow  boxes  and  pans  arranged  on  bricks  over 
the  hot-water  pipes  of  fruit  and  plant  houses.  A 
good  watering  is  given  as  soon  as  the  cuttings  are 
inserted,  and  rarely  needs  to  be  repeated  before  the 
cuttings  have  begun  to  root ;  at  any  rate,  water 
must  be  sparingly  applied  until  roots  are  emitted, 
otherwise  they  may  damp  off.  The  variegated 
Mesembryanthemum  and  all  succulents  strike  suc- 
cessfully under  the  same  conditions,  and  it  is  now 
time  these  were  all  inserted.  Lobelias,  Heliotropes, 
Ageratums,  Coleus,  and  Iresines  strike  best  in  a  close, 
moist  heat,  such  as  that  of  a  Cucumber  frame,  and 
it  is  not  unusual  to  make  up  a  hotbed  purposely 
for  the  propagation  of  these.  This  hotbed,  as  the 
heat  cools  down,  and  is  of  no  further  use  for  propa- 
gating, can  be  utilised  for  the  raising  of  Cauliflower, 
Lettuce,  Cabbage,  and  Celery  plants. 

W.  Wildsmith. 


piece  of  plantiug  is  Acacia  lophantha  and  the  blue 
African  Lily ;  and  another  probably  quite  as  eff'ective 
would  be  the  blue  and  white  intermixed. 


Garden    Flora. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Aeeratum  Lord  Salisbury.— Would  some  readers 
kindly  give  their  experience  of  the  merits  of  the  .above 
Ageratiim?    I  cinnot    find  the  name  in  any  catalogue.— 

Lilium  Parryi.— I  shall  bo  very  grateful  for 
hints  cm  the  culture  of  LUium  Parryi  from  tliose  who 
have  gained  practical  success  in  the  management  of  it. 
With  me  the  old  bulljs  seem  to  break  up  into  numerous 
little  bulbs. — A.  C.  Bartholomew. 

White  African  Lily  (Agapanthus  umbollatus 
candidus). — This  is  a  lovely  flower,  and  an  excellent 
companion  to  the  blue-flowered  type,  as  the  colours  of 
both  are  decided  and  pure.  A  spike  of  the  white  form, 
sent  by  Mr.  Patera,  of  Guernsey,  recently,  showed  whai^ 
a  really  fine  acquisition  it  ia,  as  the  umbel  was  crowded 
with  flowera  that  individually  would  make  a  neat  but- 
ton-hole. Specimens  of  these  beautiful  plants  should 
he  Been  in  every  garden,  aa  they  are  both  easy  to  grow 
and  have  a  stately  habit  that  adapta  them  for  planting 
singly  in  a  vase  or  the  centre  of  a  bed.     A  very  happy 


PLATE   635. 

BORDER  CARNATIONS. 
(with  coloured  plate  of  carnation  comtesse 

DE  PARIS.*) 

The  coloured  plate  of  the  very  beautiful  border 
Carnation  given  this  week  again  reminds  us  of 
the  great  value  of  this  class  of  plants  for  fur- 
nishing our  hardy  flower  gardens  with  objects 
of  beauty  all  the  year  round.  The  beds  and 
borders  of  vigorou.s,  healthy  Carnations,  even 
when  out  of  bloom,  are  always  interesting  to 
the  lovers  of  these  plants,  and  are  by  no  means 
unattractive  to  ordinary  observers.  For  va- 
riety and  beauty  of  foliage,  seedlings  are  by  far 
the  best ;  the  leaves  of  the  plants  are  as  distinct 
in  their  way  as  the  flowers  are,  and  one  can 
almost  pick  out,  by  the  difierent  shades  of 
colour  in  the  leaves,  the  flaked  and  bizarred 
varieties  from  those  that  will  produce  flowers  of 
a  uniform  self  colour. 

The  time  for  propagating  and  planting  out 
border  Carnations  is  the  autumn,  as  they  seldom 
succeed  if  taken  up  from  the  open  ground  and 
planted  in  spring.  Spring-planted  stock,  unless 
the  plants  have  been  carefully  turned  out  of 
pots,  has  not  time  to  become  established  before 
the  flower-stems  are  thrown  up  ;  consequently 
the  roots  are  unable  to  supply  nourishment  to 
them,  and  the  stems  as  well  as  the  flowers  are 
far  inferior  to  those  produced  from  plants  esta- 
blished in  October. 

The  time  for  sowing  the  seeds  is  at  hand. 
Perhaps  the  last  week  in  March  or  the  first  in 
April  is  as  good  a  time  for  this  as  any  other.  I 
always  get  strong,  healthy  plants  from  April- 
sown  seeds.  Some  of  them  have  produced  up- 
wards of  200  flowers  the  following  season.  If 
good  seed  were  sown  in  fine  soil  out  of  doors  it 
would  vegetate,  but  all  of  it  is  not  good,  and 
many  experienced  growers  have  a  notion  that 
the  slightly  imperfect  seeds  produce  the  best 
varieties.  The  late  Mr.  John  Keynes,  emi- 
nent as  a  raiser  of  seedling  Dahlias,  said 
he  cared  nothing  for  plump,  perfect  seeds, 
but  preferred  those  that  were  thin  and  not  so 
well  developed.  It  may  be  so  with  Carnations, 
and  such  seeds  vegetate  best  if  sown  in  pots, 
which  can  be  plunged  in  tlie  mild  bottom  heat 
of  an  ordinary  hotbed.  I  have  seen  plants 
appear  within  seven  days  of  the  seed  having 
been  .sown.  Sometimes  a  space  of  two  or  three 
weeks  will  intervene  before  the  seedlings  appear. 
The  plants  are  very  liable  to  damp  off  in  the 
close,  moist  atmosphere  of  a  hotbed,  and  if  they 
remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  pots  before 
they  are  pricked  out,  the  stem  below  the  seed 
leaves  becomes  very  long  and  weak.  I  prick 
the  seedlings  out  into  boxes, planting  them  in  fine 
sandy  soil  as  deep  as  the  seed  leaves.  There  is 
danger  of  their  damping  oti'  before  they  are  pricked 
out,  none  after.  If  the  ground  is  ready  the  plants 
may  be  planted  out  early  in  June,  but  on  no  ac- 
count must  they  be  allowed  to  become  crowded, 
and  to  avoid  this  I  have  frequently  replanted 
them  in  boxes  a  second  time.  Any  good 
garden  ground  will  do  in  which  to  bloom  the 
plants.  Kitchen  garden  soil  that  has  been 
trenched  2  feet  deep  and  well  manured  is  as 
good  as  any  other.  We  plant  them  after  Tulips 
and   Ranunculuses.      The   beds  for  these  are 

•  Drawn  for  The  Gaedbn  at  Gravetye,  August  3, 
1887,  by  H.  G.  Moon,  and  printed  by  G.  Severeyns. 
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always  trenched  and  well  manured,  and  when 
the  bulbs  are  dug  up  in  June  the  ground  is 
merely  forked  over  for  the  Carnations,  and  they 
succeed  remarkably  well. 

Good  seeds  of  Carnations  can  be  purchased, 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  I  recommend  saving  the 
seed  from  well-marked  and  good  crosses.  The 
best  self  or  border  Carnations  are  obtained 
from  flakes  and  bizarres  or  from  Picotees.  The 
plants  intended  to  bear  seeds  are  set  apart  by 
themselves  and  are  carefully  hybridised.  I 
stated  last  year  in  The  Garden  that  I  had  ob- 
tained very  good  purple  self  Carnations  from 
seed  of  Her  Majesty,  a  pure  white  Picotee  with 
a  very  narrow  light  purjjle  edge  round  each 
petal.  In  the  seedlings  the  white  had 
disappeared,  and  the  purple  colour  siilfused 
every  petal.  Of  course,  there  were  amongst 
the  seedlings  many  Picotees.  Scarlet  bizarre 
Carnations  produced  many  beautiful  maroon 
and  scarlet  selfs.  The  flakes  are,  as  a  rule, 
most  productive  of  selfs.  White  varieties  are 
sometimes  produced,  but  less  frequently  than 
the  scarlet,  purple,  maroon,  rose,  and  red.  I 
have  never  had  a  blush  variety  like  the  sub- 
ject of  the  plate,  but  this,  of  course,  could  be 
obtained  freely  enough  from  blush  or  pale 
flesh-coloured  parents. 

The  raising  of  seedling  Carnations  is  very  easy, 
and  there  is  no  more  fasoinatins;  pursuit  in  the 
whole  range  of  floriculture.  We  gi'ow  all  our 
best  Carnations  in  pots,  although  a  large  num- 
ber are  cultivated  out  of  doors.  Some  persons 
afiect  to  despise  the  culture  of  Carnations  in 
pots,  but  for  my  part  I  would  rather  see  the 
stages  of  the  greenhouse  filled  with  Carnations 
and  Picotees  than  with  any  other  plants.  Fill 
two  greenhouses  of  equal  size  one  with  zonal 
Pelargoniums  and  the  other  with  Carnations, 
and  it  is  easy  to  predict  which  would  be  chosen. 

We  will  repot  our  Carnations  about  the  end 
of  February  or  early  in  March — two  small  or 
medium-sized  plants  in  an  8-inch  pot,  and  the 
same  number  of  strong  plants  in  a  9-inoh  one. 
The  plants  are  placed  in  cold  frames  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  afterwards  turned  out  of  doors  until 
the  flowers  begin  to  open,  when  they  are  placed 
in  the  greenhouse.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  fumi- 
gate them  when  they  are  taken  in,  as  thrips  get 
inside  the  pods  even  before  the  colour  of  the 
flower  can  be  seen,  and  quite  destroy  the  petals, 
while  green-fly  attacks  the  youngest  leaves. 
Both  these  pests  can  be  destroyed  by  fumigating. 
Earwigs — which  are  also  troublesome,  as  they  lie 
up  in  the  pods  and  eat  the  petals  quite  through 
at  the  base,  so  that  when  a  flower  is  shaken 
they  all  drop  out — may  be  caught  at  night  by 
the  aid  of  a  lamp.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  place  a 
dressing  of  some  rich  compost  on  the  surface  of 
the  pots  some  time  in  May.  The  numerous 
plants  in  beds  and  borders  out  of  doors  do  not 
require  much  attention.  Keep  the  ground 
clear  of  weeds  of  course,  and,  if  necessary,  stir 
the  surface  of  the  ground  with  a  hoe  or  a 
small  fork.  I  treat  the  out-of-door  plants 
the  same  as  those  grown  in  pots,  and  top-dress 
them  in  May.  To  make  these  few  remarks 
more  complete,  I  would  just  allude  to  the 
tree,  or  perpetual  -  flowering  varieties.  The 
preliminary  part  of  their  culture  is  given  in 
The  Gaedbn,  Jan  28  (p.  80).  Many  amateurs 
may  not  know  the  difierenoe  between  an  ordi- 
nary border  Carnation  and  one  that  is  termed 
perpetual  flowering.  Suppose  a  young  plant  of 
each  is  grown  together ;  they  would  each  throw 
up  their  flower-stems,  and  so  far  would  appear 
alike  ;  but  the  perpetual  flowering  variety  would 
throw  out  from  the  flower-stem  many  lateral 
growths,  which  would  in  their  turn  produce 
flowers.     This  peculiar  habit,  at  first  obtained 


casually,  in  time  became  fixed,  and  now  we  have 
a  whole  group  of  beautiful  self-coloured  varieties 
with  this  habit. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  good  border  Carna- 
tions in  the  various  colours  : — 

White. — The  Bride  (Hodges),  Bridesmaid  (Gor- 
ton), Gloire  de  Nancy,  W.  P.  Milner.  Blush.— The 
Governor  (Cross),  Comte  de  Chambord,  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison.  Phik  or  rose. — Lord  Rosebery,  Mary 
Morris.  Scarlet. — Scarlet  Gem,  Coroner.  Purple. 
— Purple  Emperor,  Prince  Imperial.  Huff. — Mrs. 
Reynolds  Hole,  Amber,  Florence.  Yellotv. — Ernest 
Benary,  Will  Threlfall,  and  Edith. 

J.  Douglas. 
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FRUIT  PROSPECTS  FOR  1888. 

It  may  seem  early  to  write  of  these,  yet 
it  is  not  too  early  to  note  that  the  drought 
of  last  season  has  well  and  truly  laid  the 
foundations  of  fertility  for  the  present  year ; 
and  that  seems  to  me  almost  the  only  promising 
legacy  it  has  left  us  ;  and  even  as  to  that,  it  is 
but  a  promise,  which  may  or  may  not  be  ful- 
filled. If  the  views  that  have  been  recently 
expressed  on  the  efiects  of  root-drought  on  fruit- 
bud-dropping  under  glass  are  sound,  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  rainfall  from  a  mean  of  24  inches  to 
17  inches  for  the  year  just  closed  may  be  ex- 
pected to  tell  injuriously  on  the  actual  fruit 
yield  of  1888.  Stone  fruits,  too,  especially 
Plums,  are  actually  on  the  move.  We  have  had 
a  few  days  of  semi-summer  weather  (this  is 
written  on  January  25),  and  the  Plums,  as  fre- 
quently seen,  are  the  first  to  feel  the  stirrings 
of  new  life,  and  to  make  dangerous  tracks  to- 
wards precocious  development.  These  suffice  to 
show  the  prodigality  of  bloom,  and  this  is  the 
more  striking,  as  Plums  here  were  one  of  the 
heaviest  crops  of  the  season  last  year.  The  old 
saying,  that  there  is  seldom  two  heavy  Plum 
crops  in  succession,  is,  therefore,  not  very  likely 
to  be  verified  this  year.  As  it  is  profitless  to 
prophesy  unless  we  know,  it  must  suffice  for 
the  present  tu  note  the  plentiful  promise  of 
blossoms  and  fruit  on  Plums  in  particular  and 
stone  fruits  in  general. 

Apples  and  Pears  are  much  later  and  give  less 
pronounced  notice  of  coming  events.  However, 
these  also  promise  a  full  fruit  basket  this  season. 
Bush  fruits  and  Raspberries  also  promise  well. 
Strawberries  in  some  gardens  suffered  much  by 
the  early  frosts,  and  such  sorts  as  British  Queen 
and  even  President  are  almost  leafless.  Still, 
such  early,  and  even  almost  entire,  denudation 
does  not  greatly,  nor  always  seriously  affect  the 
yield.  The  year  1887  was  not  really  favourable  for 
Strawberries  ;  the  crops  were  generally  seriously 
deficient  and  uuprecedentedly  evanescent.  One, 
two,  or  three  gatherings  were  all  that  were  ob- 
tained in  not  a  few  gardens.  In  others,  and 
chiefly  by  turning  a  river  over  them,  the  yield  was 
up  to  an  average  alike  in  quantity  and  quality. 
The  deficiency  of  runners,  however,  was  almost 
universal.  It  seemed  impossible  to  fetch  these 
up  to  average  time,  quality  or  quantity,  do  what 
we  might,  and  in  very  many  gardens  a  serious 
lack  of  plants  both  for  forcing  and  planting  in 
the  open  was  the  worst  result  of  the  uuprece- 
dentedly severe  and  long  protracted  drought. 

HORTUS. 


Winter  Pears. — There  was  not  a  good  Eng- 
lish grown  winter  Pear  in  Covent  Garden  last 
week  !  A  man  who  has  a  quantity  of  good 
winter  Pears  would  have  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing Is.  apiece  for  them.      What  is  the  value. 


then,  of  the  winter  Pears  fit  for  our  country  in 
any  part?  Pear  growing  is  a  costly  delusion, 
and  must  be  changed  root  and  branch. 


STANDARD  PEARS  FOR  BRITAIN. 
With  reference  to  Mr.  Wildsmith's  note  in 
The  Garden,  Feb.  4  (p.  85),  we  certainly  cannot 
leave  out  Jargonelle  in  favour  of  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien.  Although  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  is 
considered  a  good  market  variety,  we  shall  not 
include  any  Pear  of  second  class  flavour  in 
our  list  of  standard  varieties.  We  want  the 
very  best  flavoured  sorts,  and  those  that  will  do 
well  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Jargonelle  has  been  in  cultivation 
for  centuries,  and  we  think  that  a  Pear  which 
has  maintained  its  character  for  such  a  length 
of  time  is  worthy  of  being  included  among  the 
standard  Pears  for  England.  Jargonelle  is  per- 
haps the  best  tried  Pear  in  the  world. 

How  does  the  Jargonelle  fail  ?  Is  it  from 
the  climate  being  too  warm,  or  from  being  grown 
on  a  wall  in  a  warm  county  and  district  ]  For 
the  slightest  defect  in  flavour  we  will  not  pass 
any  fruit.  Many  people  either  have  no  taste, 
or  use  it  so  badly,  that  they  praise  fruit  of  low 
quality. 

We  quote  the  following  note  sent  by  Mr.  A. 
Young,  formerly  gardener  to  Sir  H.  S.  Stan- 
hope, of  Holme  Lacy,  who  grew  the  best  Pears 
in  England : — 

As  a  rule  I  have  found  that  the  large  handsome 
Pears  are  deficient  in  flavour.  The  vinous-flavoured 
varieties  were  the  favourites.  Such  varieties  as 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien  and  Gansel's  Bergamot  were 
not  allowed  to  be  sent  to  table. 

We  shall  be  willing  to  exclude  Jargonelle  if 
our  readers  wish,  but  it  must  be  for  a  better 
fruit  !  We  shall  not  include  Williams'  or  any 
of  its  class.  It  may  go  with  the  early  Pears, 
but  no  fruit  is  to  go  in  our  •'  Standard  Pears  for 
Brita'n  "  the  flavour  of  which  is  offensive  to  any 
one  person.  We  think  that  musky  ffavours  are 
not  merely  objectionable  in  Pears ;  they  indi- 
cate unwholesome  ones  ! 


The  Jargonelle  Fear  in  Essex. — I  have 
grown  this  Pear  on  light,  and  also  on  heavy,  soUs  in 
this  county,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  it  is  in  Scotland. 
We  have  it  here  as  a  large  tree  on  the  Pear 
stock,  and  as  a  dwarf  bush  on  the  Quince,  and 
again  on  the  Pear  stock  trained  to  a  north  wall. 
The  best  flavoured  fruits  are  obtained  from  the  dwarf 
bush  on  the  Quince  stock.  And  they  are  quite  as 
large  again  as  those  gathered  from  the  large  standard 
tree  on  the  Pear.  Those  from  the  wall  are  the  largest, 
but  have  not  quite  such  a  good  flavour.  I  have 
noticed  that  this  variety  of  Pear  does  not  form  a 
good  union  with  the  Quince,  a  large  swelling  being 
produced  at  the  base  of  the  scion.  I  plant  the  tree 
deeply  enough  to  cover  the  lower  part  of  the 
swelling.  For  a  permanent  tree  in  the  south  of 
England  I  recommend  planting  it  against  a  wall 
facing  the  north  or  west.  Worked  on  the  Quince 
and  planted  as  I  suggest,  it  forms  a  dwarf  fret  - 
bearing  tree.  It  is  quite  hardy  and  bears  freely 
under  any  conditions.  The  fruit,  however,  unfor- 
tunately, decays  quickly  after  it  has  been  gathered, 
and  I  do  not  know  any  fruit  more  liable  to  le 
attacked  by  wasps  and  birds. — J.  Douglas. 

The  six  best  Pears. — In  answer  to  your  in- 
quiries respecting  the  best  sis  Pears,  I  will  send 
seven,  as  I  am  very  doubtful  which  to  place  first 
out  of  the  two  first  on  my  list.  I  think  their  points 
are  about  equal ;  they  are  as  follows ;  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie 
Louise,  Doyenng  du  Cornice,  Winter  Nelis,  Josephine 
de  Malines,  and  Olivier  de  Serres.  These  are, 
from  my  observations,  the  best,  and  although  only 
small  in  size  and  poor  to  look  at  in  comparison  to 
many,  I  fail  to  see  the  use  of  growing  fruits  that  are 
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deficient  in  flavour,  let  their  appearances  be  what 
they  may,  and  I  think  flavour  should  be  the  first 
consideration.  It  may  be  just  worth  asking  those 
who  are  promoters  of  horticultural  exhibitions  if  they 
are  teaching  the  public  the  value  of  good  fruit  by 
encouraging  on  the  exhibition  table  large  Pears, 
that  have  no  merit  except  appearance,  as  most  of 
the  prizes  go  to  this  class  of  fruit.— John  Ceook, 
I'arnhorowjli  Grange,  Ha)its. 


PEAR  WINTER  NELIS. 
I  THOROUGHLY  agree  with  you  and  your  numerous 
correspondents  in  placing  this  Pear  at  the  very 
head  of  the  list  for  quality.  I  have  grown  it  in 
various  places  and  positions  as  cordons,  bushes, 
pyramids,  and  on  walls,  and  in  all  forms,  shapes, 
and  sizes,  and  have  always  found  the  quality  first- 
rate.  The  fruits  have  been  largest  on  west,  north- 
west, and  east  walls.  But  one  of  the  most  notable 
features  of  this  Pear  is  its  uniformly  high  flavour  on 
widely  differing  soils  and  in  a  great  variety  of  con- 
ditions. While  the  size  of  the  fruit  varies  much 
under  different  circumstances,  I  have  never  found 
the  flesh  harsh  or  gritty,  nor  lacking  in  that  pecu- 
liarly delicate  aroma  and  rich  vinous  flavour  that 
seem  constant  in  this  fine  variety.  This  constancy 
is  well-nigh  invaluable  among  Pears,  among  which 
changes  of  quality  are  so  constantly  occurring,  that 
no  one,  not  even  the  most  experienced,  can  ever  be 
quite  sure  of  what  they  may  find  in  the  majority 
of  sorts.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinions  of 
others  on  this  point,  but  the  flavour  of  AVinter 
Nelis  has  never  failed  me,  provided  the  fruit  was 
fairly  ripe.  Most  of  the  authorities  give  its  season 
of  ripening  from  November  to  February.  But  that 
very  much  depends,  as  the  East  Anglian  farmers' 
wives  mysteriously  affirm.  With  us  it  is  mostly  in 
season  from  October  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Pos- 
sibly it  might  keep  longer,  but  its  superb  quality 
and  popularity  finish  it  up  by  Christmas  or  there- 
abouts. 

It  is  too  small  and  sober-looking  ever  to  become  a 
profitable  market  fruit.  More's  the  pity.  But  in  the 
market  the  eye  of  the  purchaser  must  be  satisfied 
before  the  grower's  pockets  can  be  filled;  and  hence 
to  a  great  extent  the  numbers  of  hard,  gritty  Pears 
that  crowd  our  stalls  and  tables  to  the  exclusion  of 
such  genuine  sorts  as  the  Winter  Nelis.  Its  modest 
size,  slender,  long  stalk,  undemonstrative  colours 
of  green,  drab,  and  russet,  conceal  rather  than  reveal 
its  transcendant  merits.  The  skin  is  specially  thin, 
and  the  flesh  tender,  rich,  and  melting.  The  tree 
is  hardy,  of  moderate — some  might  say  weakly — 
growth,  and  so  continuously  fertile  as  seldom  to 
miss  a  full  crop.  Take  it  for  all  in  all,  it  is  difiicult 
to  name  a  Pear  to  equal  Winter  Nelis,  while  no  one 
but  a  gourmand  among  Pears  need  wish  for  one  to 
beat  it.  I  write  thus  advisedly  after  many  years' 
experience,  and  with  the  full  consciousness  that 
some  have  dubbed  the  flavour  of  Winter  Nelis  flat ! 

D.  T.  F. 


SKOR  T  NO  TES.—FR  HIT. 


Pear  GratioH  of  Jersey.— I  have  always  found  this 
Pear  of  K'"''<1  tlavijur,  and  consider  it  one  of  the  best  early 
kinds.  I  have  Iieard  that  it  ia  grown  for  market  round 
London,  for  wliich  purpose  1  shoidd  say  it  is  well  adapted, 
tteinf;  vury  prdific  and  of  good  habit  of  growth. — A.  Baekeii, 

llunU'.J,. 

Oaljfoniiati  Pears.— Dviring  ihe  p:st  week  we  ex- 
?iiiincd  Bnme  tpecimens  of  Californian  Pears,  which  were 
the  best  in  Ihe  market,  though  by  no  nieaiia  so  gord  as  we 
t-hould  expect  to  find  them.  Mrs.  Lewis  Solomon  told  us 
that  in  two  small  c.-tses  thtre  were  as  many  as  five  dozen 
deeayei  fruitd.  Bf-ing  the  only  good  Pears  available,  the 
trade  had  t*>  give  a  higli  price  for  thein.  Naturally  the  re- 
tall  price  mubt  therefore  lie  very  high  ;  but  what  we  want  t.» 
jioint  out  is,  that  if  the  winter  Pears  that  our  friends  speak 
of  as  good  at  this  time  exist  there  is  a  gond  market  fur 
thcni. 

Pear  Easter  Beurre.— We  have  bought  some 
noble  Easter  lieurr<'s  in  Covent  Garden,  wonderfully 
fine  and  rich  in  flavour,  but  the  freshness  of  tlii/ir 
juice  a  little  gone  oir.  Doubtless  it  will  not  bo  Luig 
before  this  precious  fruit,  which  now  brings  Is.  to  l.s.  'JJ. 
apiece  in  tlie  London  market,  will  be  grown  in  other 
countries  suited  to  its  wants,  and  there  will  not  be  the 
slightest  need  to  grow  it  in  England,  where,  indeed,  it 
is  grown  only  with  great  trouble,  and  with  the  best 
care  only  becomes  a  most  imperfect  fruit.  The  space 
given  to  it  in  our  country  is  wasted. 


THE  PEARS  TO  GROW. 
The  individual  properties  of  most  of  the  popular 
varieties  of  Pears  are  sufficiently  known  to  those 
who  have  had  much  experience  in  Pear  growing. 
In  choosing  a  limited  number  out  of  the  perplexing 
quantities  that  have  hitherto  been  grown,  there  is 
usually  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  varieties 
it  is  best  to  include  and  what  should  be  left  out. 
Soil  and  climate  have  a  greater  influence  on  Pears 
than  most  fruits,  as  they  vary  so  much  in  different 
localities.  I  may  here  say  that  the  selection  which 
I  have  in  view  refers  to  such  varieties  as  are  best 
for  growing  in  a  private  garden  where  the  object 
is  to  have  a  continuous  supply  for  home  use  during 
the  time  in  which  Pears  are  in  season.  This,  need- 
less to  say,  is  quite  a  different  matter  to  growing 
for  sale,  where  the  aim  is  to  limit  the  kinds  to  such 
as  will  make  the  most  money,  regardless  of  either 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  or  the  length  of  time  the 
supply  lasts.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  apparent 
than  another,  it  is  that  with  Pears,  as  with  most 
fruits,  the  tendency  for  a  good  many  years  has  been 
to  put  size  before  quality.  Without  in  any  way 
disparaging  a  fine  appearance  when  combined  with 
more  essential  properties,  size  in  any  variety  of  Pear 
only  holds  an  inferior  place ;  quality,  which  includes 
both  flavour  and  texture,  stands  first ;  freedom  in 
bearing,  with  a  sufficiently  hardy  constitution,  se- 
cond ;  and  size,  third.  In  making  a  selection  of 
varieties  I  hold  that  these  are  the  points  to  be 
guided  by,  taking  them  in  the  order  they  are  put. 
It  is  also  important  that  the  list  should  consist  of 
sorts  that  do  not  ripen  too  much  together,  a  matter 
that  Pear  planters  of  the  past  seem  to  have  given 
little  attention  to,  through  which  in  most  places 
where  Pears  are  grown  to  any  extent  there  are  as 
many  sorts  ripe  during  October  and  November  as 
would  suffice  for  the  whole  of  the  Pear  season  if  a 
better  choice  had  been  made. 

Fortunately,  some  of  the  very  best  sorts  thrive 
and  bear  freely,  producing  fruit  of  good  quality  in 
places  where  soil  and  other  matters  are  widely 
different.  One  of  the  chief  considerations  to  be 
kept  in  view  when  making  a  selection  of  varieties 
that  can  be  'relied  on  for  planting  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  is  to  choose  the  kinds  that 
succeed  under  widely  different  conditions.  Any 
Pear  that  will  only  answer  in  exceptionably  favour- 
able localities  should  not  be  included  in  a  list  that 
is  made  with  the  object  of  confining  the  selection 
to  a  reasonable  number  of  the  best  varieties  that 
will  give  a  regular  supply  through  the  Pear  season. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  I  have  proved  aP 
the  varieties  in  the  accompanying  list  in  parts  of 
the  country  where  the  conditions  are  so  far 
different  as  to  show  that  these  might  be  depended 
on  for  general  planting  anywhere  where  Pears  will 
do  fairly. 

Ilipe  in  Juhj  or  Auf/iist. — Doyenne  d'Etc,  Citron 
des  Carmes,  Beurre  de  I'Assomption. 

JCiul  oj  Aufiiist  orScj)teinliei\ — Jargonelle,  Fondante 
d'Automne,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  Supetlin. 

(hiiiher  or  A'oremher. — Comte  de  Lamy,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Seckel,  Marie  Louise,  Doyenne  du 
Cornice,  Beurre  Diel. 

Nnremher  or  Veceniher. — Prince  of  Wales  (Huy- 
she's),  Beurrfi  Duval,  Glou  Morceau. 

Zlecemhcr  or  January. — Knight's  Monarch,  lieurrfe 
Bachelier,  Beurrt?  d'Aremberg. 

Janiiarji  and  Frhruarij. — Marie  Benoist,  Beurre 
Sterckmans,  Winter  Nelis,  .losephine  de  Malines. 

Frhriiary,  Mari'li,  April,  or  Mai/. — Beurrfi  Ranee, 
Ne  Plus  Meuris. 

I  give  the  months  in  which  the  different  va- 
rieties named  may  be  expected  to  ripen  with  the 
intention  of  showing  that  at  no  time  will  there 
be  too  many  sorts  in — a  mistake  that  in  most 
places  where  Pears  are  largely  grown  usually 
occurs,  and  through  which  much  waste  follows.  In 
some  years,  such  as  the  past.  Pears  ripen  so  much 
out  of  season  that  there  is  no  certainty  about  them. 
After  hot,  dry  summers  the  late  keepers  usually  are 
much  later  in  ripening  than  they  are  after  cold,  wet 
summers.  After  a  hot  summer  I  have  had  Beurre 
Ranee   in   April,   and   Ne   Plus   Meuris  in  May  in 


better  condition  than  I  ever  saw  them  when  they 
have  ripened  two  months  earlier. 

Those  who  have  grown  Pears  on  moderately  light 
soil,  and  also  on  land  of  a  clayey  nature,  cannot 
fail  to  have  noticed  the  superior  flavour  of  the 
fruit  of  most  \arieties  from  the  light  soil.  There 
are  exceptions  to  this,  however.  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  for  instance,  grown  in  the  heavy,  tenacious 
soil  about  London  is  of  finer  flavour  than  I  have 
ever  met  with  it  from  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

Fruit  of  any  good  variety  of  Pear  when  of  medium 
size  is  almost  invariably  better  than  the  same  va- 
riety is  when  very  large.  Of  this,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey  may  be  named  as  an  example.  With  me,  in 
a  season  when  a  tree  happened  to  carry  only  a  few 
fruits,  which  attained  a  large  size,  they  were  never 
so  good  as  others  not  more  than  half  as  big 
borne  by  other  trees  that  carried  a  full  crop.  This 
excellent  sort  has  few  equals,  taking  all  its  pro- 
perties into  account,  including  the  hardiness  of  the 
tree,  its  freedom  of  bearing  under  varied  conditions, 
and  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  Amongst  fifty  picked 
varieties  that  I  had  in  a  garden  where  Pears  of 
better  flavour  and  finer  in  texture  than  I  have  ever 
met  with  elsewhere  grew,  Louise  Bonne  was  one  of 
the  three  best,  Seckel  and  Marie  Louise  being  the 
other  two. 

For  a  considerable  time  back  the  tendency  which 
I  have  already  mentioned,  to  give  too  much  favour 
to  size,  has  been  gradually  spreading.  In  proof  of 
this,  one  has  only  to  look  back  to  the  Pears  that 
used  to  be  shown  at  the  leading  exhibitions  of 
hardy  fruits  in  times  past  as  compared  with  those 
that  are  now  staged.  'Take,  for  instance,  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  autumn  shows  that  used  to 
be  held  before  the  South  Kensington  Garden  was  in 
existence.  Then  the  highest-flavoured,  finest-tex- 
tured small  varieties  not  only  held  their  own,  but 
had  the  preference  o\er  the  bigger  and  better- 
looking,  but  worse-eating  sorts  that  now  leave 
some  of  the  best  kinds  out  of  competition  alto- 
gether. At  the  exhibitions  held  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  in  the  class  of  single  dishes  of  Pears, 
ripe  and  fit  for  immediate  use,  any  variety  was  admis- 
sible except  Seckel,  which,  if  my  recollection  is  cor- 
rect, was  excluded,  a  separate  class  being  made  for 
it,  by  reason  that  Seckel  was  then  looked  upon  as  so 
much  better  than  the  large  varieties  that  now  have 
preference,  that  they  had  no  chance  in  competing 
against  it.  Now,  Seckel  or  any  other  really  good 
small  variety  is  rarely  seen  on  an  exhibition  stage, 
the  reason  not  being  far  to  seek.  The  exhibitors 
feel  that  with  the  preference  given  to  size,  the 
presence  of  small  sorts,  however  fine  in  quality, 
would  tell  against  their  success.  It  is  not  alone  by 
the  encouragement  that  is  given  at  the  exhibitions 
to  the  biggest  kinds  that  people  are  led  in  the  wrong 
direction,  but  equally  so  by  the  prominence  that  is 
almost  invariably  given  to  the  largest  examples  of 
the  respective  varieties  shown,  though  more  often 
than  not  they  are  coarse  and  much  inferior  to 
medium  or  small  examples  of  the  same  variety,  a 
fact  that  is  not  likely  to  be  disputed  by  anyone  who 
has  had  much  to  do  with  Pear  growing. 

When  collections  of  Pears  are  shown  at  the 
autumn  exhibitions,  say  in  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
five  varieties,  it  will  generally  be  seen  that  the 
awards  are  given  to  the  exhibits  which  have  the 
greatest  number  of  sorts  in  them  that  are  ripe  and 
fit  for  use  at  the  time,  yet  a  collection  that  was 
composed  of  varieties  that  would  give  a  regular  suc- 
cession up  to  the  end  of  the  Pear  season  would  be 
much  preferable.  To  some  extent  the  preference 
that  exists  in  favo\ir  of  ripe  fruit  accounts  for  the 
awards  being  made  in  this  way.  Many  are  led  to 
select  the  sorts  they  grow  from  what  they  see  ex- 
hibited, and  if  those  who  have  the  arrangement  of 
the  schedules  for  the  autumn  hardy  fruit  shows 
would  insert  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  in  the  Pear 
competition  the  collections  that  contained  the  best 
kinds  for  keeping  up  an  unbroken  succession  would 
have  preference,  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  T.  B. 


Medlar  preserve. — The  Medlar  may  be  con- 
sidered ornamental  at  all  seasons,  but  when 
in  flower  it  is  really  beautiful.     The  fruits,  too,  ar0 
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more  useful  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  The 
Garden  (p.  71)  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  exhibited  before  the  fruit  committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  a  pot  of  Medlar 
jam,  which  was  pronounced  delicious.  Might  I  ask 
if  this  was  a  jam  or  a  jelly,  as  the  two  are,  of  course, 
distinct.  If  "  R.  D."  meant  jelly,  then  he  is  wrong 
in  supposing  that  this  is  a  new  use  for  the  Medlar, 
as  this  excellent  conserve  has  been  made  in  this 
neighbourhood  during  the  last  thirty  years  or  more. 
As  regards  its  quality,  the  two  small  pots  which  I 
send  will  speak  for  themselves.  The  contents  of 
one  were  made  last  December,  and  the  other  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1881.  In  case  any  of  your 
readers  may  wish  to  preserve  a  portion  of  this  fruit, 
the  directions  for  doicg  so  are  as  follows :  Let  the 
fruit  be  ripe,  or  nearly  so,  put  it  in  a  copper  sauce- 
pan, and  cover  with  spring  water.  Let  it  simmer 
gently  until  the  fruit  becomes  a  pulp.  While  quite 
hot  strain  through  a  hair  sieve,  pressing  the  fruit 
very  gently.  To  every  pint  of  juice  add  1  lb.  ot 
lump  sugar.  Boil  for  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  stirring  all  the  time,  when  it  may  be  poured 
into  glass,  saucer,  &o. — P.  G.,  Bury  St.  Edmmids. 


PEACH  BLOSSOMS  DROPPING. 

In  this  note  Peach  also  means  Nectarines  and 
Plums.  It  is  needful  to  be  precise  to  prevent 
future  inquiries  as  well  as  fatal  mistakes  and 
needless  reiteration.  In  brief,  then,  the  cause 
of  the  dropping  of  Peach  buds  is  dryness  at  the 
roots.  There  may  be,  there  are,  other  causes, 
such  as  immaturity  of  wood,  over-cropping,  in- 
sufficiency or  an  excess  of  food  ;  but  while  any 
or  all  of  these  causes  pull  off  their  hundreds  of 
Peach  blossoms,  drought  at  the  roots  causes  tens 
of  thousands  to  fall. 

Neither  is  the  cure  so  simple  as  it  may  seem, 
for  though  drought  is  without  doubt  the  cause 
of  the  buds  dropping,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  a  deluging  of  water  at  any  given  time  will 
with  equal  certainty  keep  them  on.  The  ques- 
tions of  time  of  drying  as  well  as  of  watering  are, 
in  fact,  the  very  core  of  the  question  as  well  as 
that  of  the  degree  of  drought. 

The  time  when  the  mischief  is  done  is,  as  a 
rule,  far  earlier  than  is  generally  supposed.  The 
popular  fallacy  that  dryness  at  the  roots  hastens 
and  heightens  the  maturity  alike  of  fruit  and 
wood  is  very  much  to  blame  for  much  of  our 
bud-dropping.  Translated  into  every-day  prac- 
tice, these  phrases  mean  that  the  wood  is  the 
harder,  the  buds  the  plumper,  and  the  fruit  the 
more  highly  flavoured  in  proportion  to  the  dry- 
ness at  the  roots.  Tliis  is  assuredly  not  so  in 
regard  to  stone  fruits  such  as  Peaches,  Necta- 
rines, and  Plums. 

On  the  contrary,  moderately  moist  root- 
runs  favour  the  highest  quality  alike  of 
fruit-buds  and  wood.  Thjy  also  so  firmly 
strengthen  and  cement  the  union  between  buds 
and  wood,  as  to  hold  them  firmly  attached 
until  they  are  transformed  into  fruitlets,  when 
any  danger  of  the  vital  connection  being 
severed  ceases.  If  all  this  is  true,  those 
who  attempt  to  hasten  maturity  through 
root-drouglit  not  only  miss  that  mark,  but 
lose  their  buds  as  well.  For  it  is  aljsolutely 
certain  that  root-drought  during  the  finishing 
process  endangers  the  stability  of  the  buds  in 
several  ways.  For  example,  it  prevents  them 
being  perfectly  finished  or  filled  up.  And  it  is 
well  known  that  unfinished  or  imperfect  buds 
are  those  most  liable  to  lie  withered  up  or 
dropped  in  the  early  process  of  further  develop- 
ment. The  roots  as  well  as  the  l)uds  are  also 
checked  by  drought  ;  and  the  supplies  of 
moisture  as  well  as  food  needful  during  the 
dormant  season  to  sustain  the  connection  being 
forcibly  cut  oil',  the  buds  are  so  loosened  that 


fall  they  must  when  the  slightest  extra  vital 
or  atmospheric  strain  is  put  upon  them. 

And  once  this  inclination  to  drop  is  esta- 
blished, it  is  almo.st  impossible  to  cure  or 
change  it.  Even  the  most  obvious  means  of 
cure — a  sudden  rush  of  water — not  seldom  aggra- 
vates and  confirms  the  predisposition  to  fall, 
and  the  buds  come  off'  with  a  rush  ;  while  as 
for  watering  in  the  spring  as  an  antidote  to  bud- 
dropping,  it  not  seldom  proves  worse  than 
useless,  though  indeed  it  is  diflioult  to  see  what 
else  anyone  can  do.  Instead,  however,  of 
soaking  or  drowning  them  by  one  drenching,  it 
is  far  safer  to  water  gradually  five  or  six  times 
in  succession,  thus  making  the  transition  from 
drought  to  moisture  as  gradual  and  impercep- 
tible as  may  be.  But  the  only  real  cure  for 
bud-dropping  is  prevention,  and  the  secret  of 
prevention  is  simple  enough,  and  repeated  at 
large  by  every  outside  Peach  border  throughout 
the  kingdom  every  year.  In  a  word,  it  is  simply, 
never  allow  the  routs  to  get  dry,  and  there  will 
be  no  bud-dropping.  Who  ever  saw  Peach 
blossoms  drop  in  the  open  air  in  this  country  I 
No  one.  Why  ]  Because  the  roots  of  the  trees 
in  the  open  are  always  rather  too  wet  than  too 
dry. 

Climatal  extremes,  hoar-frosts,  east  winds  may 
blight  and  destroy  the  blooms  in  the  open  air, 
but  such  mishaps  are  widely  different  from  the 
common  phenomenon  of  wholesale  bud-dropping 
under  glass. 

Occasional,  indeed  sudden  and  severe  rises  of 
temperature  exaggerate,  if  they  do  not  cause 
this  evil  in  houses.  But  these  are  but  accidental 
outbreaks  of  one  of  the  most  provoking  incidents 
of  Peach  culture  indoors.  And  of  that  it  may 
be  allirmed  with  aljsolute  confidence,  that  the 
buds  drop  because  the  roots  are  too  dry,  and 
tliat  they  will  cease  to  drop  provided  they  are 
supplied  with  from  25  inches  to  30  inches  of 
water,  skilfully  distributed  over  the  entire  year. 
Some  would  confine  it  to  the  growing  season — a 
most  misleading  phrase,  for  growth,  like  life,  is 
continuous,  and  a  constant  supply  of  water  at 
the  roots  all  the  year  round  is  the  first  necessity 
of  both  alike.  D.  T.  F. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 
Timely  mulching. — Work  in  the  hardy  fruit 
garden  this  season  should  not  be  in  arrear,  for 
as  yet  we  have  hardly  lost  a  single  day  through 
stress  of  weather ;  moreover,  the  ground  being 
so  fresh  and  dry  and  thoroughly  pulverised  by 
the  intense  drought  of  the  past  summer,  root-prun- 
ing and  planting  have  gone  on  merrily.  A  mild 
dry,  open  winter  no  doubt  is  very  pleasant  for  all 
engaged  in  outdoor  operations,  and  to  young  gar- 
deners who  have  to  spend  so  many  hours  shivering 
against  brick  walls  especially  so  ;  but  what  about 
the  future  .'  With  1(1  inches  of  rain  due  at  the  end 
of  the  past  year  and  a  dry  January,  the  chances 
run  strongly  in  favour  of  gardeners  paying  back 
with  interest  the  comfort  Nature  is  lavishing  upon 
them  by  toiling  on  many  a  long  broiling  day  with 
hose  and  water-barrel  wherever  that  useful  element 
can  be  found  for  horticultural  purposes.  Water  in 
this  part  of  the  country  is  very  scarce  indeed,  and 
although  several  who  have  the  means  have  been 
discussing  the  wisdom  of  making  large  tanks  and 
tapping  our  richly  stored  hills,  the  matter,  so  far, 
has  ended  in  talk.  Here,  fortunately,  provision  for 
domestic  use,  fire,  and  irrigation  purposes  was  made 
years  ago,  but  it  is  very  sad  to  see  our  neighbours 
so  lukewarm  upon  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 
It  is  yet  early  to  talk  of  watering,  as  we  may  have  a 
wet  spring,  but,  supposing  the  rain  does  not  come, 
the  man  who  now  looks  ahead  and  shuts  in  existing 
moisture  by  liberal  mulching  will  have  many  points 
in  his  favour  next  season.  The  pruning,  nailing, 
and  cleansing  of  all  wall  trees  will  now  be  finished, 
and  the  most  important  seasonable  work  I  can  think 


of  is  this  timely  mulching  with  manure  or  other 
non-conducting  materials.  Manure  in  all  cases,  be 
it  understood,  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable, 
but  all  trees  and  plants,  like  Pears  on  the  Quince, 
Apples  on  the  Paradise,  Cherries  on  the  Mahaleb, 
Raspberries  and  Strawberries,  which  revel  in  a  rich 
larder,  will  take  it  in  any  quantity.  Peaches  and 
Apricots,  on  the  other  hand,  growing  in  the  best  of 
compost  and  with  roots  already  creeping  into  the 
heavily  manured  vegetable  border,  will  do  equally 
well,  if  not  better,  with  a  good  shake  down  of 
long  stable  litter.  If  rain  comes,  so  much  the 
better  ;  if  not,  why  then  much  good  will  be  derived 
from  the  timely  application  of  water.  Apricots  are 
the  first  to  show  the  effect  of  a  too  dry  condition  of 
the  border  through  the  autumn  and  winter,  and 
Peaches  come  next,  but  I  never  knew  either  of  these 
drop  their  buds  to  any  extent  after  a  wet  season. 
The  retention  of  moisture  is  not  the  only  advantage 
the  trees  derive  from  mulching,  especially  in  for- 
ward seasons.  Just  now  the  buds  are  swelling  very 
fast,  and  next  to  shading — a  troublesome,  if  not 
an  impracticable  business — I  know  of  no  more 
effectual  mode  of  retarding  than  preventing  the 
sun  from  striking  into  the  surface  of  the  borders. 
By  this  means  we  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  and 
now,  before  work  becomes  pressing,  is  the  time  to 
perform  this  operation. 

Pkotection  of  feuit  blossoms. — Although 
timely  mulching,  to  which  I  have  just  drawn 
attention,  will  retard  the  flowers  by  keeping  the 
roots  of  the  trees  cool,  it  will  not  shield  them  from 
the  effect  of  spring  frosts.  At  the  present  moment 
the  buds  are  rather  forward,  but  our  climate,  being 
so  fickle  and  changeable,  the  impending  earliness, 
as  well  as  the  drought,  may  yet  be  set  aside  by  a 
cold,  wet  protracted  spring.  The  later  the  season, 
many  people  say,  the  brighter  our  fruit  prospects ; 
but  this  adage  of  late  years  has  been  reversed,  as  we 
have  witnessed  the  total  loss  of  promising  crops  of 
fruit  when  frost  has  never  touched  the  trees  during 
the  time  they  were  in  flower.  A  cold,  sunless 
spring  or  continuation  of  winter,  with  the  tempera- 
ture ranging  between  30°  and  10°  for  weeks  together, 
by  checking  and  weakening  the  flow  of  sap,  although 
slower  in  its  action,  is  sometimes  quite  as  fatal  as 
frost  itself,  and,  unfortunately,  this  climatal  con- 
dition cannot  be  corrected  by  any  amount  of 
artificial  covering.  This  fact,  however,  does  not 
justify  our  neglecting  the  preparation  of  the  best 
materials  we  have  at  command  for  warding  off  frost, 
as  we  never  have  two  seasons  exactly  alike,  and  the 
sooner  these  are  got  in  readiness  for  use  the  better. 
Peaches,  Apricots,  Pears,  Plums  and  Cherries  all 
need  protection  to  ensure  their  safety — blinds, 
glass  copings,  fishing  nets  and  light  Spruce  or  Yew 
branches,  one  or  all  being  most  frequently  used  for 
this  purpose.  Glass  copings  2  feet  in  width,  with 
movable  blinds  extending  from  the  ground  to  the 
eaves,  no  doubt  look  and  answer  best ;  but  the 
masses  cannot  incur  the  expense,  and  search  for 
rougher  and  cheaper  materials  than  which,  I 
question,  if  there  is  anything  better  than  a  broad 
coping  board  with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of 
fishing-net  suspended  1  foot  or  2  feet  from  the 
trees.  Whether  the  boards  do,  or  do  not,  check 
radiation,  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  are  a  powerful 
aid  in  warding  off  storms  of  rain  and  sleet  from  all 
points  excepting  the  south,  whilst  the  nets  in  front 
let  in  light  and  air,  and  give  very  little  trouble,  as 
they  can  remain  a  fixture  until  the  fruit  is  set.  I 
have  used  Frigi-domo  canvas  and  other  expensive 
materials  which  require  daily  attention,  but  now 
for  some  years  the  broad  coping  board  and  fishing- 
nets  have  taken  their  places,  ajid  I  cannot  say  when 
I  lost  a  full  crop  of  Peaches. 

Late  peuning. — With  the  exception  of  Figs,  all 
fruit  trees,  including  Gooseberries,  should  now  be 
pruned  and  cleansed  by  hand  washing  or  copious 
supplies  of  soapsuds  from  the  garden  engine. 
Hardy  fruit  trees  will  stand  strong  insecticides 
through  the  early  part  of  winter,  but  great  caution 
now  the  sap  is  on  the  move  should  be  exercised. 
Soapsuds,  however,  are  not  only  sate,  but  coming 
regularly  from  the  laundry  they  may  be  plied  long 
after  the  trees  are  trained.  When  Moss  or  Lichen 
become  troublesome,  we  sometimes  add  a  few  gal- 
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Ions  of  lime  water  to  the  soapsuds  for  Apples  and 
Pears,  but  this  I  do  not  think  absolutely  necessary, 
as  the  latter,  without  the  lime,  produces  the  desired 
eflfect.  When  Gooseberries  are  pruned,  birds,  now 
numerous  and  troublesome,  must  be  kept  at  bay. 
Here,  the  beautiful  bullfinch  is  most  troublesome, 
and  having  a  great  aversion  to  killing,  I  have  dashed 
the  trees  with  a  wash  of  soot  and  lime  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve,  and  down  to  last  spring  always 
saved  the  crop.  Literally  starved  out,  or  the  birds 
having  acquired  a  taste  for  this  condiment,  they 
commemorated  the  jubilee  by  devouring  the  buds 
in  spite  of  the  dressing,  and  I  am  now  obliged  to 
use  nets,  not  permanently,  but  from  the  time  I 
prune  untU  the  fruit  is  set.  The  crop  safe,  insect- 
eating  birds  have  full  play  until  the  wary  blackbird 
appears  upon  the  scene. 

Peaches. — These  we  have  detached  from  the 
walls,  and  every  tree  has  been  well  washed  with 
soap  water,  but  the  walls  have  not  yet  been  dressed, 
as  we  prefer  putting  off  this  work  until  the  worst 
of  the  wintry  weather  has  passed  away.  Practically 
speaking,  the  pruning  of  these  trees  was  performed 
last  October,  but,  as  usual,  we  now  find  a  few  more 
shoots  may  he  spared,  and  a  general  smoothing  of 
cuts  necessarily  left  rough  when  the  leaves  were 
upon  them  will  be  deferred  until  they  are  loosened 
from  their  supports  for  nailing  in.  By  keeping  the 
branches  a  good  distance  from  the  wall  the  swelling 
of  the  buds  is  more  or  less  retarded,  and  in  this 
position  they  remain  until  the  flowers  show  colour, 
when  further  delay  might  prove  dangerous,  cer- 
tainly injurious  to  the  swelling  buds.  I  do  not 
object  to  the  removal  of  a  quantity  of  blossom  buds 
after  the  trees  are  trained,  but  when  they  are 
knocked  off  by  the  workmen  we  are  apt  to  think 
they  have  not  made  a  judicious  selection.  If  not 
already  done,  Peach  and  Apricot  borders  should 
now  be  well  covered  with  fresh  stable  litter,  as 
there  will  be  much  traffic  over  them  for  the  next 
two  months,  when,  independently  of  a  clean,  com- 
fortable foothold,  a  mulch  of  this  kind  will  keep  in 
a  great  deal  of  moisture.  The  roots  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  lifted  and  replanted  three  months  ago 
have  made  considerable  growth,  and  will  continue 
this  satisfactory  progress  if  a  check  from  drought 
does  not  overtake  them.  To  such  trees,  the  fresh 
soil  being  abundantly  rich,  we  give  a  thick  surfacing 
of  old  lime  rubble,  but  not  one  atom  of  manure,  the 
only  stimulant  being  a  trifle  of  ammonia  in  the 
stable  litter,  which  a  dry  atmosphere  soon  absorbs. 

Digging  amongst  FExni  thbes. — When  pyra- 
mids and  bushes  upon  open  quarters  have  been 
pruned  and  dressed,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  over  the 
surface  of  the  soil  if  only  to  destroy  weeds  and 
expose  it  to  the  pulverising  influence  of  spring 
frosts;  but  this  work  in  many  gardens  is  sadly  over- 
done. Once  in  my  life  I  saw  a  man  digging  a  heavy 
dressing  of  rank  manure  into  a  Vine  border  in  a 
nobleman's  garden,  and  in  my  own  mind  strongly 
condemned  the  practice,  but  in  degree  I  question 
if  this  man  on  the  Vine  border  was  more  out  of 
place  than  he  would  have  been  on  a  square  of 
Quince  Pears  or  Paradise  Apples.  These  fruits 
form  wigs  of  roots  on  the  very  surface,  and  their 
disturbance  or  mutilation  with  the  labourer's  spade 
is  fatal.  Top-dressing  and  mulching,  which  keep 
down  weeds,  they  may  have,  and  a  steel  fork  may 
be  used  for  loosening  the  surface  between  the  rows, 
but  beyond  this  the  less  the  soil  is  disturbed  the 
better.  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Kaspberries,  and 
Strawberries,  it  anything,  are  still  more  sensitive, 
but  the  first  and  second  being  so  subject  to  the 
caterpillar,  the  surface  soil  should  be  raked  from 
beneath  the  bushes  and  burned  to  destroy  the 
larvic.  A  good  dressing  with  quicklime  will  then 
settle  the  account  with  any  that  remain,  and  at  the 
same  time  kill  Moss  and  Lichen  upon  the  branches, 
■when  a  top-dressing  with  fresh  soil  or  rotten  manure 
will  finish  the  work  as  far  as  the  space  covered  by 
the  branches  extends,  lieyond  this  limit,  digging 
can  do  no  harm — possibly  much  good— on  cold  or 
heavy  soils,  whilst  other.s  which  are  thin,  light,  and 
subject  to  drought  will  be  the  better  for  an  uniform 
mulching.  The  introduction  of  spade  or  fork 
amongst  Raspberries  at  one  time  only  is  pardon- 
able, and  that   is  when  suckers  a  distance   away 


from  the  stools  are  ready  for  removal.  This  done, 
the  light  mulch  oft  repeated  is  the  best  weed-killer, 
and  certainly  the  most  profitable  pottle-filler. 
Strawberries  that  were  well  mulched  or  top-dressed 
in  the  autumn  for  the  present  may  be  left  alone, 
but  the  time  is  at  hand  for  giving  old  plantations 
light,  but  repeated  broadcast  sowings  of  old  soot, 
to  be  washed  in  by  rain.  Soot  is  an  excellent  fer- 
tiliser, and  being  distasteful  to  slugs,  which  harbour 
in  the  old  stools,  three  sowings  at  least  may  be 
made  through  February  and  the  early  part  of  March. 
New  soot  which  is  more  fiery  should  be  sown 
sparingly  over  the  rows  or  stools,  especially  after 
the  crowns  begin  to  swell.  If  young  plants  have 
been  upheaved  by  frost,  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
the  present  dry  time  for  treading  firmly,  when  a 
rough  cast  of  old  Mushroom  manure  will  do  them 
no  harm. 

The  oechard. — All  pruning  and  cleansing,  espe- 
cially of  large  old  trees,  should  now  be  brought  to 
a  close,  but  cutting  down  worthless  varieties  and 
preparations  for  planting  may  still  be  carried  on. 
November  is  considered  the  best  time  for  planting,  as 
the  roots  then  have  time  to  take  to  the  soil  and  the 
trees  are  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  a  dry  spring. 
This  season,  however,  has  been  so  exceptionally  fine 
and  the  land  in  such  excellent  order,  that  few,  I 
think,  would  hesitate  even  in  December  and  January. 
Last  year  I  planted  a  number  of  standard  trees  in 
a  Grass  orchard  early  in  April,  mulched  well  and 
watered  once,  and  so  well  have  they  done,  that  I 
have  decided  on  repeating  this  year  on  a  larger 
scale.  This  driving  the  work  so  late  into  the  spring 
is  not  altogether  a  matter  of  choice,  as  I  have  made 
a  clearance  of  sixty  cumberers  of  the  ground,  con- 
verted the  butts  into  cordwood,  and  the  branches 
into  ashes — the  best  of  all  fertilisers  in  exhausted 
plantations.  The  ground  cleared,  new  stations  8 
feet  wide,  2  feet  deep,  and  30  feet  to  40  feet  apart 
have  been  prepared  in  the  following  manner  :  The 
soil  being  stiff,  but  well  drained,  the  bottom  of  each 
station  was  deeply  broken  up  by  steel  forks ;  the 
stake  for  supporting  the  tree  as  well  as  the  three 
posts  for  forming  the  cradle  were  then  fixed  in 
position,  and  two  cartloads  of  fresh  soil  from  the 
roadside — an  accumulation  of  years  as  well  as  a 
nuisance — worked  in  with  the  best  of  the  old,  have 
raised  the  mound  to  the  height  of  1  foot  above  the 
ground  line.  When  settled,  although  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  stakes  sinking,  the  trees  will  be 
planted,  mulched,  and  once  watered  before  they  are 
left  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  sorts  are  Blenheim 
Orange,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Northern  Greening, 
Hambledon  Deux  Ans,  Hanwell  Souring,  Brabant 
Bellefleur,  and  Bramley's  Seedling.  Having  already 
an  abundance  of  early  and  mid-season  sorts  and 
plenty  of  store-room,  we  want  a  good  supply  of  late 
Apples  that  will  keep  fresh  well  into  the  spring. 
It  is  easy  enough  in  a  good  fruit  room  to  keep  early 
varieties  for  months  after  their  usual  season,  but 
they  get  woolly  and  lose  their  sharpness,  whilst 
four  out  of  the  six  I  have  named  do  not  reach  their 
best  before  February.  A  few  kindly  Bitter-sweets 
have  been  headed  back  for  grafting  with  the  same 
sorts  when  the  proper  time  arrives.  This  French 
Apple  makes  poor  cider,  but  an  excellent  stock,  and 
it  would  be  well  if  thousands  in  this  part  of  the 
country  were  converted  into  rent-payers  by  being 
grafted  with  better  sorts.  Now  is  the  time  to 
head  back  for  this  purpose,  but  not  too  close,  as  the 
more  small  branches  the  size  of  one's  wrist  and 
those  furnished  with  old  spurs  for  producing  foliage 
are  left  for  grafting,  the  better  the  chance  of  re- 
covery and  the  quicker  the  formation  of  a  new 
head.  Here  we  generally  use  two  years'  growths 
for  scions  and  put  on  more  than  we  actually  require, 
our  object  being  an  abundance  of  young  wood  and 
foliage  for  carrying  off  the  superfluous  sap  the  first 
and  second  years.  Many  large  trees  are  killed  by 
being  headed  too  close  and  the  removal  of  every  liit 
of  spray  and  spur,  when  by  cutting  further  away 
from  the  bole  and  working  on  a  greater  number  of 
smaller  branches,  the  shock  would  be  less  severe 
and  the  tree  would  quickly  recover.  The  cost  of 
putting  on  an  extra  score  of  grafts  compared  with 
the  loss  of  the  tree  is  trifling,  and  these  superfluous 
growths  make  the  best  of  all  scions  for  future  opera- 
tions.     A   whole  batch   of  old,   but  kind    stocks 


treated  in  this  way  with  Blenheim  Orange  four 
years  ago  are  now  bearing  trees  with  heads  nearly 
as  large  as  those  of  the  originals. 

Peepahations  foe  gkafting.  —  If  trees  of 
mature  age  have  not  been  shortened  back  to  within 
a  foot  or  so  of  the  most  suitable  point  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  grafts,  this  work  should  no  longer  be 
delayed.  Early  in  January  the  sap  in  Apples  as 
well  as  Pears  which  are  forwarder  was  flowing  freely, 
a  sure  proof  that  it  is  high  time  to  look  after  the 
wood  intended  for  grafts  also.  When  these  are 
obtained  from  a  suspicious  tree,  they  should  be  well 
washed  or  soaked  in  an  insecticide  that  will  destroy 
woolly  aphis,  and  laid  in  under  the  shade  of  a  wall 
until  they  are  wanted  for  use.  Stocks  in  like  man- 
ner may  be  scraped,  scrubbed,  and  dressed,  not  only 
to  free  them  from  Lichen  and  insects,  but  also  to 
expose  the  bark  to  the  invigorating  influence  of  sun, 
and  rain,  and  air.  When  stocks  infested  with  the 
aphis  have  been  headed  and  cleaned,  the  scrapings 
from  the  ',  stems  as  well  as  the  lopped  branches 
should  be  carefully  cleared  away  and  burned,  toge- 
ther with  hedge-trimmings,  roots,  clay,  and  other 
refuse,  for  forming  the  best  of  all  fertilisers  for 
application  to  the  surface-roots  of  bearing  trees  in 
May  and  June.  Headed  stocks  on  Grass  land  may 
be  greatly  assisted  by  the  removal  of  a  few  feet  of 
turf  from  the  boles,  when  the  impoverished  soil 
lying  immediately  below  it  may  be  forked  out  and 
replaced  with  fresh  compost  and  a  good  dressing  of 
quicklime.  If  these  bare  circles  are  unsightly  the 
turf  may  be  relaid — not  otherwise,  as  the  Grass 
soon  impoverishes  the  new  soil  and  robs  the  surface- 
roots  of  the  trees  of  a  great  deal  of  moisture.  The 
temperature,  moreover,  under  a  rank  sward  being 
lower  than  it  is  under  friable  compost,  the  replace- 
ment of  the  turf,  especially  in  cold,  heavy  orchards, 
is  an  unquestionable  disadvantage.  These  remarks 
do  not  apply  to  headed  trees  only,  but  to  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  in  full  bearing. 

W.  C. 

Longr  names  for  fruits. — There  are  some  fruits 
which  have  names  of  greater  length  than  could  be 
ever  adopted  for  common  usage,  but  as  they  are 
varieties  which  will  never  find  their  way  into  general 
cultivation,  they  can  afford  to  carry  those  cumber- 
some names  for  the  little  usage  they  will  ever  meet 
with.  Such  fruits  are  Baron  Deman  de  Lennick, 
Jalousie  de  Fontenay  Vendee,  Edwards'  Seedling 
Saint  Germain,  Delices  d'Hardenpont  of  Belgium, 
Queen  of  the  Low  Countries,  Twenty-fifth  Anni- 
versary of  Leopold  I.,  &c.  But  there  are  other  sorts 
of  more  merit,  and  which  may  become  favourites  in 
some  localities,  that  deserve  to  be  shorn  of  their 
heavy  load,  such,  for  example,  as  the  excellent  little 
Pear  known  as  Bonne  du  Puits  Ansault  and  the 
showy  Pitmaston  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  the  first 
of  which  is  properly  shortened  to  Ansault,  and  the 
latter  to  Pitmaston.  The  widely-known  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  is  commonly  called  Duchesse ;  but 
there  are  several  other  sorts  by  the  name  Duchesse, 
as  Duchesse  de  Brabant,  Duchesse  de  Bordeaux, 
Duchesse  de  Berry,  Duchesse  d'Aremberg,  and  some 
others,  and  hence  the  greater  fitness  ot  the  name 
Angouleme.  The  common  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  is 
in  general  usage  cut  down  to  Louise  Bonne,  but  as 
there  are  two  or  three  others  of  this  name,  it  would  be 
both  more  convenient  and  more  correct  to  adopt  the 
simply  word  "  Louise,"  as  there  is  no  other  Pear 
with  this  name.  Josephine  de  Malines  (which 
retains  its  excellent  flavour  till  mid-winter,  and  is 
scarcely  equalled  at  this  season,  and  is  always  best 
when  well  grown)  must  have  its  name  abridged 
either  to  Malines,  or,  as  some  colloquially  call  it, 
Jo-Malines.  Among  Apples,  King  of  Tompkins 
County  may  properly  be  reduced  to  Tompkins, 
as  the  fact  that  there  is  a  county  of  that  name  need 
not  be  announced  every  time  the  Apple  is  mentioned, 
and  it  is  not  specially  appropriate  to  be  ushered  in 
as  a  King.  The  American  I'omological  Society  has 
very  properly  made  desirable  changes  in  nomencla- 
ture, to  which  other  changes  may  be  properly 
added.  Some  of  the  new  and  valuable  Strawberries 
liave  been  unfortunate  in  the  length  as  well  as  in 
the  bombastic  character  of  their  names,  such  ones, 
for  example,  as  Monarch  of  the  West,  Miner's 
Great  Prolific,  Cumberland  Triumph,  Great  Amtri- 
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can,  Triple  Crown,  &c.  More  commendable  are  the 
simpleappellations  of  Sharpless,  "Wilson,  Manchester, 
Hovey,  Downing,  and  others,  which  have  not  needed 
any  grandiloquent  adjectives  to  aid  their  popularity, 
as  well  as  C.  A.  Green's  new  and  promising  variety 
with  the  modest  name  Jessie. —  Couninj  Gentleman. 


DESTROYING  BLIGHT  AND  SCALE   ON 
FRUIT  TREES. 

JosT  as  the  spring  is  the  usual  time  for  cleansing 
dwelling-houses,  so  are  the  winter  months  the  most 
favourable  for  the  thorough  and  radical  cleansing 
of  gardens.  By  this  is  not  so  much  meant  the 
eradication  and  subjugation  of  weeds,  though  the 
winter  months  are  the  best  for  these  purposes,  as  also 
for  the  destruction  of  such  persistent  insect  pests  as 
those  above  indicated.  These  can  hardly  be  suc- 
cessfully grappled  with  unless  during  the  season  of 
semi-dormancy,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that 
they  are  hidden  by  the  leaves,  and  cannot  be 
destroyed  without  injury  to  buds  and  bark  when 
the  trees  are  in  a  state  of  active  growth.  There 
seems  but  three  modes  of  destroying  these  pests 
successfully,  smearing  them  in,  touching  or  shower- 
ing them  to  death ;  the  first  is  the  oldest  and 
the  clumsiest  method.  Like  not  a  few  old-fashioned 
practices,  however,  it  had  its  advantages,  apart 
from  the  direct  purpose  for  which  the  mixtures  were 
applied.  They  were  meant  to  kill  all  insects  in- 
festing wood,  bud,  wall  or  trellis,  and  they  assuredly 
cleared  off  all  JIoss  and  Lichen  and  got  rid,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  earwigs,  woodlice,  and  the  larva;  of 
many  other  insects.  By  using  manurial  matters  in 
the  mixtures  many  of  the  old  cultivators  also 
imagined  that  not  only  the  buds  were  fed,  but 
that  nutriment  was  directly  imbibed  through  the 
bark  and  wood.  This  is  more  than  doubtful, 
but  it  is  as  certain  that  the  manurial  matters 
added  to  their  adhesiveness — the  latter  proving  a 
vital  factor  in  their  potency.  So  much  was  this  the 
case,  that  the  efficiency  of  not  a  few  of  the  old 
cures  for  insects  might  be  measured  by  the 
time  they  would  stick  on,  and  the  closeness  or  firm- 
ness with  which  they  hugged  the  branches,  boughs, 
and  stems. 

Most  of  the  old  mixtures,  in  which  oils,  soap, 
grease,  tallow,  or  tar  formed  important  constitu- 
ents, owed  most  of  their  potency  to  the  close- 
ness with  which  they  hugged  the  trees  and  the 
long  time  they  adhered  to  them.  The  insects 
were,  in  fact,  slowly,  but  surely  killed.  The 
poisonous  constituents  of  such  dressings  as  arsenic, 
nux-vomica,  or  nicotine  were  designed  to  hasten 
the  process  of  destruction.  But  even  most  of 
the  poisonous  insecticides  were  mostly  potent  in 
the  ratio  of  their  thickness ;  and  hence  the  heavy 
white  or  other  coloured  washings  to  which  trees  and 
plants  in  the  old  times  were  subjected. 

But  smearing  may  now  be  said  to  be  virtually 
abolished  in  favour  of  the  lighter  andswif  termethods 
of  touching  or  sprinkling  insect  pests  to  death 
with  spirits  of  wine,  pure  or  methylated,  tur- 
pentine, paraffin,  and  train  oil.  The  first  is  the 
safest,  the  swiftest,  the  cleanest,  and  the  best,  and 
but  for  the  extra  cost  the  pure  spirit  of  wine  is  to 
be  preferred.  Use  a  tmall  cup  or  other  handy 
vessel,  pour  out  a  very  small  quantity  at  one  time, 
and  keep  the  bottle  closely  corked,  as  the  spirit  is 
highly  volatile.  Dip  a  small  brush  in  the  fresh 
spirit  and  touch  the  blight,  bug,  or  scale  with  it, 
passing  the  brush  rapidly  over^it.  The  effect  on 
the  blight  or  bug  is  prompt  and  peculiar.  The 
white  filaments  disappear  like  snow  at  the  touch  of 
hot  water,  and  the  fleshy,  flabby  insects  perish 
under  the  burning  touch  of  the  spirit.  The  influ- 
ence on  scale  is  less  rapid,  but  almost  equally  cer- 
tain. From  the  harder  character  of  their  structure 
and  texture  it  is  not  apparent  at  the  moment ;  but 
it  will  be  found  if  all  are  touched  with  the  spirit 
most  of  them  perish,  and  a  second  doze  will  seldom 
be  needful.  Turpentine  is  equally  potent,  but  not 
so  safe  ;  and  paraffin,  as  generally  sold,  is  about 
half-way  between  the  spirits  of  wine  and  turps.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  these,  if 
applied  neat,  must  be  carefully  used,  and  by  no 
means  carelessly  applied.    They  are  powerful  reme- 


dies, and  should  be  swiftly  as  well  as  sparingly 
applied,  and  so  as  to  touch  the  insects  solely  or 
only,  and  the  stems  or  branches  as  little  as  possible. 

The  process  of  showering  or  syringing  these  in- 
sects to  death  is  far  less  certain  or  safe,  as  well  as 
infinitely  more  extravagant.  Some  may  be  disposed 
to  call  the  last  statement  in  question.  They  assert 
that  the  saving  in  labour  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
prodigal  waste  of  material.  In  answer  to  this,  it 
may  be  replied  that,  by  applying  such  mixtures 
overhead,  the  material  as  well  as  the  labour  is 
often  almost  wholly  wasted.  StiU,  certain  mix- 
tures of  nicotine,  paraffin,  petroleum,  methylated 
spirits  may  be  so  used  on  fruit  trees  as  to  destroy 
American  blight  and  scale. 

One  of  the  readiest  ways  of  preparing  mineral  oils 
is  to  thoroughly  incorporate,  say,  a  pint  of  petro- 
leum in  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  violently  agitating 
the  two  with  an  egg  whisk  or  syringe  until  the 
whole  is  whipped  into  a  frothy  liquid  like  thin 
cream ;  add  a  pint  of  this  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Mix 
thoroughly  and  apply  overhead  with  the  syringe,  or 
the  concentrated  mixture  thus  diluted  may  be 
applied  with  a  brush  more  freely,  as  recom- 
mended for  the  application  of  spirits  of  wine ;  in 
fact,  the  touching  of  these  very  troublesome  insect 
pests  to  death  is  far  preferable  to  any  wholesale 
attempts  to  shower  or  wash  them  off.  True,  it  is 
tedious,  but  then  it  is  a  saving  of  material,  and 
every  touch  will  carry  death  to  a  fresh  insect  or 
colony.  Practice  in  such  matters  also  begets  dex- 
terity, and  measuring  up  work  by  results  is  the  only 
sure  test  of  its  value.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  the  touching  of  such  troublesome  insects 
to  death  is  not  only  the  surest,  but  cheapest  mode 
of  destroying  them,  while  it  may  be  pronounced 
absolutely  safe  for  the  trees,  and  ensures  the  cleanli- 
ness and  wholesomeness  of  the  succeeding  crop  of 
fruit.  HOETUS. 


assumes  in  autumn,  and  for  this  alone  they  are 
invaluable  in  planting  for  ornamental  effect.  A 
well-coloured  Scarlet  Oak  in  October  forms  a 
glorious  picture  ;  and  what,  again,  can  be  more 
charming  in   May  than   the   delicate  primrose 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDRING. 

THE  BEST  AMERICAN  OAKS. 

Op  the  many  Oaks  which  are  natives  of  North 
America  there  are  about  a  dozen  species  that 
can  be  recommended  as  suitable  for  planting  in 
England  ;  the  rest,  though  interesting  to  those 
who  make  a  study  of  trees,  need  not  be  con- 
sidered in  making  selections  for  park  or  garden. 
This  selected  dozen  can  again  be  reduced  to  one 
half  the  number  if  only  those  are  required  that 


Leaf  of  Black  Jack  Oak  (Quercus  nigra).     Quarter 
natural  size. 

are  very  distinct.  My  selection  would  include  the 
Scarlet  Oak  (Quercus  coccinea),  the  Pin  Oak 
(Q.  palustris),  the  Willow  Oak  (Q.  Phellos),  the 
Laurel  Oak  (Q.  imbricaria),  the  Black  Jack 
Oak  (Q.  nigra),  and  the  Chestnut  Oak  (Q. 
Prinus).  These,  all  difl'erent  from  each  other, 
as  well  as  from  the  European  and  Asiatic 
Oaks,  are  quite  hardy,  of  quick  growth,  and 
calculated  to  grow  into  fine  tree.s  in  all  but  the 
poorest  soils  and  wind-exposed  places.  One  of 
the  beauties  peculiar  to  some  of  the  American 
Oaks  is  the  richness  of  tint  which  their  foliage 


Leaf  of  Plane-leaved  Oat  (Quercus  bicolor  pannoea). 
Quarter  natural  size. 

tints  of  the  unfolding  leaves  of  the  Pin  Oak,  a 
tree  1  would  plant  in  every  garden,  if  only  for 
the  exquisite  tints  of  its  leaves?  Plant  a  Pin 
Oak  near  a  Copper  Beech,  and  let  an  early- 
leafing  Lime  be  near,  and  you  will  have  a 
pleasing  picture  in  spring  for  a  fortnight, 
especially  if  the  background  be  that  of  Ever- 
green Oak,  Holly,  Yew,  or  some  deep  green 
Conifer. 

The  Pin  Oak  (Quercus  palustris). — From  the 
name  it  would  appear  that  it  preferred  marshy  or 
damp  places,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  infer  from  this 
that  a  swamp  is  essential  for  it.  It  grows  well  in 
dry  sandy  soils,  and  only  last  week  I  saw  it  growing 
luxuriantly  in  Hampshire  near  the  edge  of  a  deep 
railway  cutting,  which  must  obviously  drain  the 
soil  of  moisture.  The  light  and  elegant  foliage  of 
the  Pin  Oak  makes  it  a  remarkable  tree  throughout 
the  year,  and  as  its  leaves  change  in  autumn  to 


Leaf  of  Scarlet  Oak  (Quercus  coccinea  macroyl:;  11 1). 
Quarter  natural  size. 

various  shades  of  red  and  brown,  it  is  the  more 
noticeable.  Placing  the  Scarlet  Oak  first,  I  should 
look  upon  the  Pin  Oak  as  the  second  best  American 
Oak  for  ornamental  planting. 

The  Scaklet  Oak  (Qaercus  coccinea). — So  much 
resembling  this  in  appearance  is  Q.  tinctoria  (ca'ltd 
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the  Quercitron  Oak  of  dyers,  because  its  inner  bark 
yields  a  dye),  that  one  can  hardly  tell  the  diiference, 
and  it  need  not  be  included  in  a  selection,  while  its 
foliage  in  decay  does  not  turn  to  red  or  scarlet,  but 
to  a  coffee-brown  colour.  The  Ked  or  Champion 
Oak  (Q.  rubra)  nearly  resembles  the  Scarlet  Oak, 
although  its  autumnal  tint  is  a  dark  brownish  red, 
and  not  nearly  so  brilliant  in  this  country  as  that  of 
Q.  coccinea.  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  has,  by  the  way,  a 
wonderful  new  form  of  American  Scarlet  Oak  that 
is  superior  to  all  the  others  in  the  brilliancy  of  its 
autumn  tints.  I  saw  some  young  trees  of  it  in  the 
Knap  Hill  Nursery  last  November,  and  though  the 
foliage  was  past  its  best,  I  thought  I  had  never 
before  seen  anything  so  striking  in  the  way  of 
autumn  tints.  The  Tupelo  and  Liquidambar  are 
dull  compared  with  it.  It  is  presumably  a  form  of 
Qaercus  cocciuea,  but  it  may  turn  out  to  be  some- 
thing different.  Those  who  plant  special  groups 
for  autumn  effect  (a  practice  much  to  be  com- 
mended) should  go  to  Kuap  Hill  to  see  it  in  October. 
I  think  it  is  not  in  commerce  yet. 

Q.  COCCINEA  JIACROPHYLLA — a  name  given  in 
nurseries  to  a  form  of  the  Scarlet  Oak — has  certainly 
a  bigger  leaf  than  usual,  and  Mr.  Webb,  the  mmager 
of  Messrs.  Lee's  arboretum  at  Isleworth,  will  tell 
you  that  it  differs  in  other  particulars.  He  gave 
me  some  specimens  of  it  last  year,  and  from  a  leaf 
in  this  nursery  the  little  outline  drawing  given  with 
this  was  prepared.  The  leaf  measures  1 1  inches  in 
length,  by  7  inches  in  width.  The  young  trees  of 
it  with  their  great  leaves  have  a  very  handsome 
appearance,  and  if  they  assume  as  bright  a  hue  in 
autumn  as  the  ordinary  form  it  must  be  indeed  a 
fine  thing.  Another  form  in  the  Isleworth  arboretum 
is  called  Q.  coccinea  borealis,  the  leaves  of  which 
differ  from  the  ordinary  form  in  shape,  but  are  not 
remarkable  for  large  size. 

The  Willow  Oak  (Qatrcus  Phellos)  is  so  very 
distinct  from  all  others,  that  on  this  account  it  is 
worth  planting.  There  are  some  very  big  trees  of 
it  in  this  country  in  old  gardens,  and  a  venerable 
specimen  at  Kew  is  the  admiration  of  tree  lovers. 
Its  leaves  are  about  4  inches  or  .5  inches  long  by 
about  half  an  inch  iu  width,  and  look  more  like 
those  of  a  Willow  than  an  Oak;  hence  the  name. 
It  grows  in  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Kentucky 
as  high  as  50  feet,  but  it  is  a  long  time  ia  reaching 
that  height  in  this  country ;  in  fact,  it  cannot  be 
recommended  as  a  quick  grower.  I  planted  some 
young  trees  of  it  about  five  years  ago,  and  I  noticed 
last  autumn  that  they  had  grown  only  about  a  foot 
It  is  not  a  common  nursery  tree,  but  good  trees  of 
it  can  be  obtained.  It  is  very  twiggy,  and  its 
branches  are  horizontal  and  inclined  to  droop. 

The  Laurel  Oak  (Q.  imbricaria)  is  very  unlike 
an  ordinary  Oak  in  its  leaves,  which,  instead  of 
being  cut  into  lobes,  are  quite  even  and  edged  like 
those  of  a  Laurel.  It  is  an  uncommon  tree  even 
in  good  tree  collections,  and  in  only  a  few 
nurseries  in  this  country  is  it  grown.  At  Lee's 
arboretum,  at  Isleworth,  there  are  some  good  trees 
of  it,  from  which  I  have  leaves  measuring  '.i  inches 
long,  and  in  shape  just  like  those  of  the  Laurel. 
But  the  largest  tree  I  have  seen  is  that  growing  in 
Mr.  Maurice  Young's  nursery  at  Milford.  It  is,  I 
daresay,  one  of  the  fine  trees  that  Loudon  so  often 
alludes  to  in  his  writings,  for  it  must  have  been  a 
big  tree  when  Loudon  used  to  visit  the  place  fifty 
years  ago.  The  tree  has  a  dense  head,  rounded  and 
symmetrical,  and  as  it  stands  out  clear  from  every- 
thing, it  shows  itself  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  Black  Jack  Oak  (Q  nigra)  has  large  and 
handsome  leaves  to  recommend  it.  These  are  of  pecu- 
liar shape,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  out- 
line drawing  of  one.  They  are  of  a  deep  green  colour 
with  reddisli  veins.  I  do  not  know  much  about  this 
as  an  ornamental  tree,  but  it  is  unquestionably  a 
fine  tree  in  a  small  state.  Gray  in  his  "Manual" 
says  it  grows  from  8  feet  to  25  feet  high.  A  variety 
called  nobilis  in  some  nurseries  is  preferable  to  the 
typical  form,  as  the  leaves  are  larger  and  the  tree  is 
a  stronger  grower.  It  costs  twice  as  much  as  the 
type,  but  is  worth  it. 

The  Chestnut  Oaks  include  Q.  Prinus,  Q.  bi- 
color,  Q.  monticola,  Q.  pannosa  among  others.  All 
are  fine-growing  trees,  with  large  leaves  cut  into 


lobes  in  a  varied  way.  These  names  are  to  be  found 
in  the  catalogues  of  nurserymen  who  make  a  spe- 
ciality of  trees,  but  the  trees  they  have  correspond- 
ing to  the  names  are  not  always  the  same  in  different 
nurseries.  The  finest  of  them,  I  think,  as  an 
ornamental  tree  is  what  is  called  Q.  bioolor  pan- 
nosa— an  outline  of  which  is  here  given— a  name 
now,  I  believe,  "not  kept  up,"  as  the  botanists  say, 
but  is  considered  to  be  a  variety  of  Q.  bicolor, 
which  again  Gray  puts  as  a  variety  of  Q.  Prinus. 
Anyhow,  the  tree  is  pretty  well  known  as  Q.  pan- 
nosa in  our  nurseries,  but  Lavallee  puts  it  as  Q. 
bicolor  platanoides,  or  Plane-leaved  Oak,  which 
is  not  a  bad  name,  because  the  leaves  resemble 
those  of  the  Plane.  The  leaves  of  this  Oak 
are  very  distinct,  being  covered  on  the  under 
sides  with  soft  velvety  down.  This  character  has 
apparently  not  been  overlooked  by  botanists,  as 
among  its  synonyms  are  Q.  velutina  and  Q.  mollis, 
both  in  reference  to  its  downy  or  velvety  leaves.  It 
makes  a  handsome  young  tree,  with  a  dense  head, 
and  its  leaves  are  uncommonly  effective,  being 
almost  as  broad  as  long. 

The  other  American  Oaks  worthy  of  the  planter's 
attention  are  Q.  alba  (the  White  Oak),  Q.  stellata, 
Q.  falcata,  Q.  aquatica,  and  Q.  cinerea  (the  Grey 
Oak). 


MAGNOLIA  MACROPHYLLA. 

Of  the  varieties  of  Magnolia  introduced  during  the 
last  century,  not  many  seem  to  have  obtained  a 
great  amount  of  favour  with  planters,  specimens 
being  seldom  met  with,  and  (I  suppose  from  the 
fact  that  the  demand  is  very  limited)  many  sorts 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  tree  nursery 
catalogue.  I  cannot  quite  understand  the  neglect 
of  the  tree,  for  In  its  several  varieties  it  meets  many 
requirements.  M.  acuminata,  for  instance,  is  a 
capital  subject  for  the  large  lawn  or  pleasure  ground, 
and  may  be  associated  with  such  trees  as  the  Gym- 
nocladus,  Ailantus,  Tulip  tree,  &c.  M.  macrophylla 
and  tripetala  are  highly  ornamental  trees  for  the 
small  la«'n  or  sheltered  nooks  in  the  pleasure  ground, 
and  glauca,  purpurea,  and  others  are  very  useful 
either  as  isolated  specimens  or  for  the  mixed  shrub- 
bery. 

M. macrophylla,  although  introduced  from  Georgia 
as  far  back  as  1800,  is  the  least  known  and  the 
most  ornamental  of  all.  I  know  of  no  tree  nor  shrub, 
either  indigenous  or  exotic,  and  considered  hardy 
in  this  country,  that  can  approach  it  for  size  of 
foliage.  Our  paiticular  specimen  was  prob.^bly 
planted  about  1840,  and  has  attained  a  height  of 
35  feet,  a  girth  of  2  feet  6  inches,  and  a  spread  of 
branches  of  28  yards.  There  is  not  much  to  rcrom- 
mend  it  in  its  winter  garb,  as  it  presents  a  some- 
what naked  appearance  with  its  irregular  outline 
and  long,  straggling  shoots  coming  out  at  wide 
intervals  from  proportionately  long,  straggling 
branches.  But  in  summer  it  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  pleasure  ground,  its 
immense  leaves  forming  a  dense  canopy  of  foliage 
that  has  justly  earned  for  it  its  synonym  of  the 
Umbrella  tree.  The  indi\idual  leaves  average  with 
us  a  little  over  2  feet  in  length  and  about  8  inches 
in  breadth,  and  I  find  they  are  considerably  in- 
fluenced in  size  by  the  rainfall,  being  smaller,  for 
instance,  in  the  hot  and  dry  summer  of  1887  than  I 
have  ever  noticed  them.  The  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  fair  quantity,  are  of  large  size,  averaging 
10  inches  across,  nearly  flat,  and  of  a  somewhat 
ragged  appearance ;  colour  white,  or  rather  a  dirty 
white,  with  a  tinge  of  purple  at  the  base  of  the 
petals.  I  find  they  are  described  as  fragrant,  but 
with  us  the  scent  is  hardly  perceptible.  If  anyone 
feels  inclined  to  give  this  Magnolia  a  trial,  I  would 
advise  the  .selcrtion  of  a  spot  well  sheltered  from 
the  north-east  and  north-west,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  the  neglect  of 
the  latter  precaution  will  have  a  prejudicial 
effect  on  the  ripening  of  the  wood  and  the  pro- 
duction of  flowers.  In  common  with  other  Mag- 
nolias, the  variety  macrophylla  does  not  seem  very 
particular  as  to  soil,  as  it  will  do  fairly  well  alike 
in  a  moderately  stiff  loam,  a  sandy  loam,  or  peat. 
In  all  cases  where  the  subsoil  is  not  first-class,  and. 


indeed,  with  very  few  exceptions.  It  is  advisable  to 
provide  at  planting  time  a  fair  amount  of  prepared 
soil,  say  a  good  cartload  to  each  tree,  in  order  to 
give  it  a  fair  start.  I  find  equal  parts  from  a  good 
heap  of  road-scrapings  and  old  potting  soil  answer 
capitally  for  the  purpose.  Nearly  all  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  take  kindly  to  such  a  compost,  and 
the  good  start  made  will  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
handsome  specimen.  The  tree  is  propagated  from 
seed  and  layers.  It  seeds  freely  here,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  as  yet  to  ripen  the  seed,  nor  have  I 
heard  that  it  has  been  done  with  any  amount  of 
success  in  England.  E.  Bueebll. 

Clarevumt. 


Japanese  Allspice  (Chimonanthus  fragrans). 
— It  was  a  happy  thought  to  give  this  Chimonan- 
thus the  specific  name  of  fragrans,  as  its  flowers 
have  a  fragrance  which  few  possess,  rivalling  the 
delicious  odour  of  the  Stephanotis  and  quite  as 
powerful.  At  this  dull  season  it  is  quite  refreshing 
to  find  a  specimen,  for  we  may  travel  far  without  find- 
ing our  wish  gratified.  Although  an  old  introduc- 
tion, it  is,  strange  to  say,  uncommon,  notwithstand- 
ing having  merits  of  no  mean  order.  There  used  to 
be  a  fine  spreading  plant  on  the  wall  facing  the 
lawn  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens 
at  Chiswick,  and  the  leafless  twigs  every  winter 
from  December  to  January  were  beset  with  the 
curiously  formed,  pale  yellowish  flowers.  It  could 
be  detected,  though  unseen,  loading  the  air  for 
yards  around  with  its  heavy,  penetrating  fragrance. 
As  much  of  the  young  wood  as  possible  was  laid  in 
each  year,  the  rest  spurred  back,  so  as  to  obtain  as 
much  neatness  as  possible,  consistent,  of  course, 
with  the  proper  treatment  of  the  plant.  The  main 
branches  were  well  spread  out,  so  that  a  good  space 
was  covered.  The  way  to  propagate  it  is  by  the 
suckers  that  spring  up  comparatively  thickly  round 
the  base  of  the  main  stem.  It  is  a  plant  that  would 
delight  the  amateur,  and  we  hope  will  be  brought 
from  obscurity  into  the  position  it  deserves.  In 
small  gardens  there  is  generally  a  wearisome  mono- 
tony of  shrubs,  resulting  in  a  sameness  that  be- 
comes tiresome.  Here,  however,  is  a  plant  that 
will  give  pleasure  all  the  year  round  ;  it  shows 
plenty  of  good  foliage  in  the  summer,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  deliciously  fragrant  flowers  during  the  very 
time  we  want  them,  viz.,  December  and  January.  I 
may  add  that  it  grows  best  on  a  wall  facing  south 
or  west  and  in  a  deep  light  soil. — X. 

■Varieties  of  Capressus  Lawaoniana.— Of 

the  hardy  Conifers  there  are  none  which  vary  so 
much  as  Lawson's  Cypress.  It  will  be,  as  a  rule, 
possible  to  pick  out  several  forms  that  differ 
greatly  from  each  other.  Owing  to  this,  the  list 
of  recognised  varieties  is  a  long  one,  and  among 
them  are  some  very  distinct  forms.  In  looking  over 
a  large  and  varied  collection  recently  I  noted  the 
following  as  being  some  of  the  finest :  C.  L.  erecta 
viridis  is  an  erect-growing  variety  that  never  loses 
its  character,  and  its  lich  green  foliage  enhances 
its  beauty.  C.  L.  intertexta  is  very  different  from 
the  last,  as  the  branches  are  stouter  and  less  com- 
pact than  in  the  ordinary  form  of  Lawson's  Cypress, 
while  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  far  more  graceful. 
It  has  also  a  peculiar  glaucous  tint.  This  variety  is 
well  suited  for  planting  as  a  single  specimen ;  so 
also  is  C.  L.  filiformis,  which  has  long  branches  and 
branohlets.  The  last-named  bears  a  very  great  re- 
semblance to  Retinospora  filifera.  C.  L.  gracilis  pen- 
dula  is  a  free-growing  variety,  the  branchlets  being 
light  and  graceful,  and  the  foliage  is  of  a  pleasing 
glaucous  tint.  C.  L.  lutea  is  the  best  of  the  yellow- 
leaved  kinds,  for  it  is  vigorous  in  growth,  and 
throughout  the  growing  season  is  of  a  rich  yellow 
colour,  which  is  retained  during  the  winter.  The 
dwarf  variety  C.  L.  nana  and  its  glaucous  form  are 
two  pretty  little  shrubs  that  seldom  grow  more  than 
a  couple  of  feet  high.  They  are  well  suited  for  plant- 
ing on  rockwork  or  in  any  place  where  dwarf  shrubs 
are  needed.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  some  strike 
from  cuttings  far  more  readily  than  others.  The 
easiest  of  all  to  strike  is  erecta  viridis,  while  the 
most  difliicult  is  the  loose-growing  intertexta.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  a  very  good  guide  as  to  the  diffi- 
culties attending  its  propagation,  for,  as  a  rule,  the 
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compact-habited  forms  root  more  readily  than  those 
of  a  looser  character.  Though  the  varieties  must, 
of  course,  be  propagated  either  from  cuttings  or 
grafts,  seeds  of  the  ordinary  type  are  readily  obtain- 
able, and  the  young  plants  raised  in  this  way  are 
not  only  of  good  constitution,  but  also  grow  away 
quickly  during  their  earlier  stages.  Lawson's 
Cypress  may,  when  it  grows  out  of  bounds,  be 
pruned,  and  if  this  is  carefully  done  the  graceful 
character  of  the  plant  will  be  preserved. — H.  P. 

Myrtle-leaved  Portugal  Laurel. — This  va- 
riety differs  from  the  common  Portugal  Laurel  both 
in  habit  and  foliage.  It  is  denser  in  growth  and 
dwarf er;  the  leaves  are  narrower  and  altogether 
smaller.  It  makes  a  pretty  dwarf  bush,  particularly 
suitable  for  planting  in  masses  that  have  to  be  kept 
within  certain  defined  lines.  This  is  the  variety 
that  one  sometimes  sees  trained  into  those  prim 
conical  specimens  G  feet  high  or  more.  For  geo- 
metrical terrace  gardens  where  strict  formality  is 
essential,  these  cone-shaped.  Myrtle-leaved  Portugal 
Laurels  are  well  suited,  as  they  require  but  little 
attention  in  the  way  of  pinching  to  keep  them  in 
perfect  shape.  This  variety  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
stands  exposure  exceedingly  well. — W.  G. 

Ford's  Evergreen  Oak  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  numerous  varieties  of  Quercus  Ilex.  It  is  more 
densely  branched,  and  always  has  such  a  tendency 
to  spread  out  horizontally  that  the  branches  sweep 
the  ground.  The  leaves  are  much  narrower  than 
those  of  the  common  kind,  more  shining,  and  of  a 
brighter  green.  It  is  so  distinct  that  it  may  be  at 
once  recognised.  I  saw  it  last  week  in  great  per- 
fection at  Cbiltley,  Liphook,  in  Mrs.  Robb's  arbo- 
retum, which  includes,  I  imagine,  all  the  forms  of 
the  common  Evergreen  Oak  besides  the  rarer  species, 
such  as  Quercus  gramuntia,  Ballota,  and  virens,  all 
of  which  seem  to  succeed  well  with  her.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  there  is  such  a  difficulty  now  in 
getting  in  nurseries  good  plants  of  Evergreen  Oaks 
especially  of  such  varieties  as  Q.  Fordi,  &c. — W.  G.' 

Pruning  deciduous  treea.—Mr.  Goldring  will 
hardly  find  gardeners  generally  agree  with  him  if 
he  proposes  that  all  tree-pruning  should  be  done  in 
the  summer  and  autumn.  Apart  from  the  many 
objections  inseparable  from  performing  work  of 
that  kind  during  busy  seasons,  and  especially  when 
it  would  create  needless  litter,  there  is  the  fact  that 
pruning  whilst  the  trees  are  in  leaf  is  apt  to  induce 
the  formation  of  numerous  small  shoots  behind  the 
cuts,  and  these  unable  to  ripen  prove  of  more  harm 
than  good.  If  there  is  one  instance  in  which  de- 
ciduous trees,  and  the  Lime  amongst  the  rest, 
have  suffered  from  winter  pruning,  there  are  pro- 
bably thousands  of  cases  in  which  no  harm  has 
resulted.  Whilst  the  removal  of  a  branch  here  and 
there  which  disfigures  the  outline  of  a  tree  may  be 
desirable  in  the  summer,  it  is  obvious  that  syste- 
matic pruning  can  be  best  performed  in  the  winter 
■when  the  leaves  have  fallen.  It  is  peculiarly  objec- 
tionable to  prune  Lime  trees  in  the  summer  or 
autumn,  especially  young  ones,  because  these  being 
shallow-rooted  too  readily  feel  the  effects  of  drought 
and  drop  their  foliage  all  too  early ;  therefore  not  a 
leaf  can  be  spared  during  the  leafy  season.  I 
should  prefer  to  prune  young  Limes  or  similar  trees, 
the  branches  of  which  needed  regulating,  rather 
towards  the  spring  than  in  the  autumn.  Whilst  in 
the  latter  case  there  would  not  be  time  for  the  bark 
to  grow  over  the  cat,  the  strong  growth  in  the 
spring  will  help  to  that  end  admirably.  After  all, 
winter  pruning  is  mostly  a  matter  of  convenience, 
because  the  work  can  always  be  done  best  when 
frost  is  prevalent  and  other  labour  is  less  pressing. 
Winter  pruning  may  always  be  performed  with 
safety  after  warm  ripening  summers,  but  after  cold, 
wet  summers  the  later  the  pruning  is  deferred  the 
better.     A.  D. 

The  Wis:  tree,  or  Venetian  Sumach  (Rims 
Cotinus). — Not  for  a  very  long  time  liave  I  seen  this 
peculiarly  distinct  shrub  iu  such  good  form  as  I  did 
the  other  day  when  paying  a  visit  to  Down  House,  the 
residence  of  the  late  Charles  Darwin,  and  iu  the 
grounds  of  which  it  formed  a  tall,  spreading  shrub  of 
the  most  peculiar  appearance  from  the  feathery  blooms 
with  which  it  was  thickly  covered.  Although  the 
flowers  are  small,  yet  the  plant  is  one  of  great  interest 


during  the  autumn  and  winter  months.  To  anyone  in 
search  of  a  rare  and  peculiar  shrub,  I  would  strongly 
recommend  them  to  pm-chase  this  pai'ticular  Sumach. 
— A.  D.  Webster. 


AUTUMN  COLOURING--"  JACK  FROST" 
NOT  THE  ARTIST. 

It  is  really  surprising  in  these  modern  times 
that  so  many  cling  to  the  old  and  foolish  notion 
that  the  autumn  colouring  of  deciduous  leaves 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  frost.  I,  too,  was 
interested  in  the  pleasant  descriptive  article  of 
"  B.  C.  R. "  on  these  autumn-foliage  pictures 
(page  474  of  the  last  volume  of  The  Garden), 
but,  like  "D.  J.  Y."  (p.  496),  I  was  impressed 
with  the  erroneous  assumption  of  the  writer  as 
to  the  cause  or  agency  of  this  glowing  trans- 
formation of  our  landscapes.  Many  a  writer 
has  been  moved  to  pen  delightful  pictures  upon 
this  theme,  and  ofttimes  admiration  for  their 
pleasing  imagery  has  led  me  to  seek  anew  fur 
some  plausible  excuse  for  so  much  clever  error, 
but  all  in  vain.  There  is  absolutely  no  founda- 
tion for  any  suoli  theory.  "Jack  Frost,"  if  I 
may  be  permitted  thus  to  use  the  familiar  per- 
sonification, is  indeed  an  artist  of  great  versa- 
tility and  the  highest  possible  ability.  In  proof 
of  this  we  have  only  to  look  upon  our  window- 
panes  on  a  sharp  wintry  morning,  or  step  out- 
side and  examine  a  tiny  flake  of  snow,  the  full 
beauty  of  which  no  microscope  yet  invented  has 
been  able  to  reveal.  And  then  the  silvery  sheen 
with  which  he  gilds  the  trees  and  shrubbery, 
causing  them  to  scintillate  in  dazzling  splendour 
and  defiance  in  the  morning  sunlight.  An  artist ! 
Aye,  and  a  most  consummate  workman.  And, 
despite  all  his  blighting  cruelty,  proceeding  from 
his  native  enmity  to  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
we  are  compelled  to  admire  the  exquisite 
beauties  attending  his  method.  But  he  is  iiuly 
an  artist  in  "  black  and  white."  His  icy  touch 
upon  the  tender  leaf  only  blackens  it  and 
hastens  its  decay.  There  are  no  gorgeous  pig- 
ments upon  his  palette.  His  favourite  imple- 
ment is  the  pencil  rather  than  the  brush,  and 
at  times  he  wields  it  ruthlessly  always  to  the 
obliteration  of  colour. 

N(iw,  if  the  autumn  colouring  of  leaves  was 
due  to  the  action  of  frost,  we  would  see  a  very 
different  state  of  things.  In  the  first  place, 
every  observant  person  knows  that  the  leaves 
begin  to  colour  long  before  the  advent  of  frost 
every  year.  Weeks  before  Jack's  hoary  breath 
foreshadows  his  icy  tread  the  leaves  and  leaflets 
iu  every  forest  and  garden  have  fully  decided 
upon  the  tint  they  shall  wear,  just  where  the 
charming  splashes  of  colour  shall  be,  and  just 
how  the  soft  gradations  shall  blend  into  the 
cellular  groundwork.  In  August,  and  even  in 
July,  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  before  any 
suspicion  of  frost,  brightly  coloured  leaves  may 
be  found  in  every  woodland,  especially  upon 
the  Sumach,  which  is  usually  the  first  to  colour. 
The  only  influence  Jack  can  have  is  to  out  short 
the  brilliant  season  of  the  leaf's  existence  by 
blackening  its  gorgeous  robes,  when  it  soon 
separates  from  the  twig  and  falls  to  the  ground. 
It  is  thus  apparent  that  frost  destroys  rather 
than  causes  or  induces  any  portion  of  these 
regal  robes  of  autumn.  Our  prettiest  leaves  are 
secured  before  frost  comes  at  all  and  before 
they  fall  from  the  tree.  Once  fallen,  their  beauty 
is  half  spoiled.  No  intelligent  leaf-hunter  will 
delay  her  fascinating  ramble  untU  after  a  sharp 
frost. 

No  ;  I  believe  these  garlands  of  simimer  would 
colour  and  fall,  attract  and  decay,  just  the  same 
if  frost  never  came  at  all.  The  leaf  attains 
maturity  ;  it  has  performed  its  oflices  in  the  de- 
velopment of  flower,  fruit,  and  vegetable  fibre  ; 


and  it  dies  clothed  in  a  glowing  robe  of  glory. 
How  and  by  what  subtle  influence  these  gor- 
geous robes  are  produced  none  can  tell.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  process  of  Nature  where  all  is 
more  mysterious  than  this  very  thing.  The 
best  conjectures  of  scientific  men  allude  learnedly 
to  the  transformation  of  chlorophyl  at  the 
autumn  season  by  the  action  of  certain  elements 
imparted  to  the  sap  of  the  tree  or  shrub  at  this 
period.  But  all  this  only  complicates  the  pro- 
blem. Nothing  is  more  beautiful  in  death  than 
the  leaf,  and  its  entire  life  is  a  profound  mystery. 
There  it  hangs  in  mid-air,  carefully  performing 
its  ordained  functions  in  the  respiratory  economy 
of  Nature,  and  whispering  its  part  in  her  grand 
symphonies  ;  and  anon  it  is  woven  into  a  gorgeous 
chaplet  for  the  crown  of  autumn,  king  of  the 
year,  presenting  every  colour  of  the  spectrum 
and  every  shade  of  blended  hue,  challenging 
the  admiration  of  the  civilised  world. 
Kiiiffsfun,  N.Y.  H.  Hendricks. 


Crataegus  liselandi. — Where  protected  from 
birds,  this  variety  of  C.  Pyracantha  still  retains  its 
berries  in  as  bright  a  condition  as  ever.  Taken 
altogether,  however,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  our 
wall  shrubs,  as  even  should  the  beauty  of  its  fruits 
be  but  short-lived,  the  neat  evergreen  foliage  is 
ornamental  at  all  seasons,  and  the  clusters  of  white 
blossoms  so  freely  borne  in  the  spring  impart  quite 
an  additional  feature.  That  it  will  fruit  freely  in  a 
small  state  is  shown  by  some  specimens  which  I 
recently  saw  not  more  than  a  couple  of  feet  high, 
and  heavily  laden  with  berries.  They  had,  however, 
been  propagated  from  cuttings,  which  is  the  best 
way  to  increase  the  good  varieties,  as  seedlings  are 
apt  to  revert  to  the  type.  Cuttings  strike  readily 
if  taken  early  in  the  autumn  and  dibbled  firmly 
into  some  sandy  soil  protected  by  a  frame. — H.  P. 

Daphne  Mezereum. — When  we  consider  how 
valuable  and  well-knovpn  an  old  garden  occupant 
the  above  plant  is,  it  may  be  considered  fortunate 
that  Louis  Kropatsch  has  corrected  the  mistake 
"  W.  G."  has  made  regarding  the  situation  best 
suited  for  it.  The  latter  says,  "  it  particularly 
resents  being  overshadowed  by  any  other  growth;" 
while  Louis  Kropatsch  rightly  adds  that  this  pretty 
shrub  he  found  "  in  rather  shady  woods "  in  the 
Austrian  Alps.  This  latter  quite  agrees  with  what 
I  have  noticed  regarding  its  likes  in  its  native 
wilds,  or  where  it  has  become  naturalised  in  abund- 
ance, and  in  planting,  most  gardeners  usually  assign 
to  it  a  situation  where  partial  shade  is  secured. 
Unfortunately,  but  particularly  for  amateurs,  too 
much  dependence  must  not  be  placed  on  the  suita- 
bility of  positions  chosen  for  hardy  plants  at  our 
great  public  garden— Kew;  indeed,  a  friend  and 
myself  some  time  ago  were  not  a  little  surprised  to 
see  there  a  specimen  of  the  Chili  Pine  struggling 
for  life  beneath  the  shade  of  lofty  trees,  and  where 
the  Daphne  Mezereum  would  have  found  a  most 
congenial  home. — A.  D.  W. 

The  Iiily  of  the  Valley  Tree  (Andromeda 
floribunda). — This  low-growing-  shrub  is  very  beau- 
tiful when  in  the  open  border,  or  at  the  outside  of 
large  mixed  beds  of  shrubs  on  the  turf.  It  thrives 
well  in  good  peaty  loam,  and  does  best  on  the  most 
sheltered  side  of  beds  in  cold  or  exposed  situations, 
as  it  commences  to  bloom  early  in  the  year  and  is 
often  injured  by  frost  should  the  weather  be  severe. 
We  have  some  bushes  in  a  warm  sheltered  situation 
that  make  a  grand  show  in  good  seasons,  and  form 
a  fine  contrast  to  the  hardy  Heaths  with  which  the 
beds  are  edged.  But  it  is  as  a  pot  plant  for  growing 
under  glass  that  I  wish  to  recommend  it.  This 
autumn  I  selected  plants  of  this  Andromeda  that 
were  well  set  with  blooms  and  potted  them,  placing 
them  first  in  a  sheltered  spot  outside.  They  were 
put  in  a  cold  house  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
brought  into  warmer  quarters  as  wanted,  the  tem- 
perature maintained  being  between  45°  to  55°  by 
night.  I  find  the  flowers  come  much  whiter  when 
the  plants  are  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  glass. 
Flowering  specimens  are  useful  for  conservatories, 
especially  if  these  are  dark.      I  have  also  found 
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the  blooms  useful  for  making  wreaths,  as  they  asso- 
ciate well  with  Christmas  Eoses.  The  plants  do 
not  suffer  when  taken  up  and  potted  in  large  pots, 
boxes,  or  even  when  wrapped  round  with  mats  or 
bast,  that  is,  provided  they  are  kept  moist  and  not 
forced  too  quickly.  When  the  flowers  open  the 
plants  can  be  placed  in  a  cold  house.  All  who  re- 
quire a  supply  of  flowers  for  winter  and  are  short 
of  room,  &c.,  should  give  Andromeda  floribunda  a 
trial.  All  the  Andromedas  are  beautiful,  especially 
pulverulenta  and  Japonica.  The  last-mentioned 
wUl  be  a  great  treasure  if  it  proves  a  good  grower 
and  is  hardy. — J.  C,  Farnboroitgh. 
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DEAC^NA  IN   GUERNSEY. 
The  hardy  Dracsena  is  often  seen  doing  very 
well    in  the  south  and  west  of   England  or 
Ireland,    but  we  do   not  remember  to  have 


TOO  MANY  VARIETIES  OF  VEGETABLES. 
For  a  long  time  past  it  has  been  felt  that  too 
lengthy  li.sta  of  various  kinds  of  vegetables  are 
published.  This,  coupled  with  the  custom  pre- 
valent throughout  the  country  of  nearly  every 
seedsman  claiming  a  considerable  number  of 
Continental  as  well  as  home-selected  novelties 
as  their  own  specialties,  has  had,  to  say  the 
least,  a  most  bewildering  effect  upon  a  good 
many  vegetable  growers.  It  was  bad  enough 
about  six  years  ago,  but  has  grown  worse 
since  the  introduction  of  a  legion  of  genuine 
novelties.  A  weeding -out  process  is  neces- 
sary, but  who  is  to  begin?  The  Chiswick 
trials  are  conclusive   enough,  and  prove  what 


Ilardy  Dracccna  iu  Guernsey.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  by  Lieutenant  Horton,  R.A. 

seen  it  growing  so  gracefully  and  vigorously  as  ,  a   number  of   so-called    distinct   varieties  may 
shown  in  the  pliotograiih  of  this  bush,  taken  |  be    classed    as    synonymous,   yet   no   heed   is 


in  tlie  Hon.  J.  .Sauiiiarez's  garden  in  ( Juernsey, 
)Since  the  photograph  was  taken  we  hoar  tlie 
j)lant  has  assumed  (juite  tlie  iirojiortions  of  a 
tree,  flo\voring  and  .seeding  with  great  freedom. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  plants  of  its  family  whiuh 
gi-ow  well  in  our  gardens. 

CoUetia  bictonensis.— Under  this  name  I  met 
with  one  of  the  Colletias  in  a  Devonshire  garden  a 
few  years  ago.  As  the  plant  appeared  to  thrive  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  seashore,  1  have  looked  for  it  in 
other  gardens,  but  without  tuccess.  I  call  attention 
to  it  now  because  I  think  it  should  be  better  known  by 
those  who  reside  in  a  good  climate  by  the  nea.  The 
plant  in  question  grows  in  the  form  of  a  low-growing 
shrub  with  spreading  branches.  I  waw  told  that  the 
original  example  was  found  in  the  gardens  at  Bicton, 
and  was  distributed  by  one  of  the  Exeter  nurserymen 
many  years  ago. — J.  C.  C. 


paid  to  the  carefully  tabulated  results  arrived 
at.  Were  it  otherwise,  and  each  variety  was 
given  its  proper  name,  we  might  tlien  be  better 
able  to  discuss  the  merits  of  really  improved 
varieties.  As  it  is,  all  the  new  arrivals  only 
serve  to  swell  the  lists,  and  every  successive 
disappointing  trial  furtlier  disgusts  tliose  who 
make  tliem.  A  craving  for  novelties  may  have 
much  to  do  with  the  advent  of  so  many  more  or 
less  distinct  varietiep,  but  they  would  not  be  so 
readily  forthcoming  were  it  not  for  tlie  chance 
it  gives  of  high  prices  being  obtained  for  them. 
I  would  respectfully  urge  the  most  noted  and 
reliable  seedsmen  to  he  careful  how  they  set  the 
example  of  claiming  every  good  thing  as  their 
own,  attaching  their  prefix  being,  as  I  under- 
stand, a  method  of  conveying  that  impression. 
The   firm    introducing   a  really  "good  thing" 


may  be  justified  in  connecting  their  name  with 
it,  and  taking  every  credit  for  the  same,  always 
supposing  that  the  real  raiser  has  no  objection 
to  being  in  the  background.  When,  however, 
it  is  discovered  that  about  six  claim  a  certain 
variety  which  may  have  originated  on  the  Con- 
tinent, no  English  prefix  ought  to  be  attached 
to  it.  No  doubt  it  pays  to  include  so-called 
novelties  in  the  various  catalogues,  but  eventu- 
ally it  will  lead  to  a  re-action  among  purchasers, 
these  refusing  any  longer  to  purchase  them,  and 
as  a  consequence  real  improvements  will  not  be 
given  a  trial.  The  bulb  trade  is  much  inter- 
fered with,  owing  to  foreign  competition,  and  if 
the  English  seedsmen  lose  their  good  name  for 
straightforwardness  or  honest  dealing,  they  will 
find  that  their  Continental  rivals  will  gradually 
steal  away  their  seed  trade  also. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  case  is 
the  fact  that  exaggerated  descriptions  of  va- 
rieties of  vegetables  very  frequently  lead  to 
the  swelling  of  various  seed  orders.  I  do  not 
affirm  that  those  responsible  are  now  in  the 
habit  of  increasing  the  sum  total  of  the  money 
spent  on  seeds,  but  when  lesser  quantities 
of  well-tried  varieties  are  ordered  so  that  more 
novelties  may  be  included,  it  is  certainly  a 
doubtful  gain.  By  all  means  find  room  for 
what  appear  improvements  on  old  forms,  but 
do  not  hastily  discard  old  favourites.  The  in- 
dependent enthusiast  may  grow  as  many  va- 
rieties as  he  can  find  room  for,  but  those  who 
are  not  conijemed  about  names  but  know  what 
is  good  when  served  and  what  is  only  middling 
object  to  almost  daily  changes.  When  too 
many  and  much  varying  sorts  are  grown  they 
not  only  bother  the  cook,  but  the  consumer  is 
annoyed  by  these  frequent  changes,  and  this 
sometunes  leads  to  unreasonable  orders  being 
given  to  the  gardener.  Thus  one  gentleman 
will  have  nothing  but  Telephone  Peas ;  another 
pins  his  faith  on  the  good  old  Champion  of 
England,  and  a  third  insists  upon  having  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  both  in  and  out  of  season.  All  are 
of  excellent  quality,  but  each  has  its  season. 
Add  William  I.  for  the  earliest  sowings,  the 
others  in  the  order  given,  and  a  good  supply 
will  be  maintained  for  a  whole  season.  Order 
enough  seeds  for  several  rows  of  each,  and  de- 
pend on  these  and  not  the  novelties  on  trial. 

Too  many  varieties  of  Potatoes  are  grown, 
and  it  is  in  connection  with  these  that  novelty 
lovers  get  into  most  trouble.  Weekly  changes 
consequent  upon  storing  forty  bushels  in  forty 
varieties  inevitably  end  badly.  Better  by  far 
depend  upon  four  or  six  well-tried  varieties, 
growing  these  in  quantity  and  the  untried 
novelties  sparingly.  Old  Ashleaf,  Myatt's  Ash- 
leaf,  Scotch  Champion,  and  Magnum  Bonum 
constituted  the  sole  selection  at  one  time  grown 
in  a  large  garden  connected  with  one  of  the  best 
establishments  in  this  country,  and  if  Champions 
could  have  been  supplied  all  the  year  round  the 
"family"  would  have  been  well  pleased.  The 
gardener  was  actually  invited  to  grow  them  in 
frames  on  hotbeds.  The  Champion  does  not 
suit  all  soils,  and  others  must  be  substituted ; 
but  that  is  no  excuse  for  forming  unlimited 
collections. 

The  vaiitties  of  runner  Beans  are  also  beifg 
added  to,  those  having  immense  pods  being  in 
the  ascendant.  For  exhibitieai  purposes  they 
are  doubtless  valuable  enough  ;  but  as  regaida 
table  quality,  they  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  old 
scarlet,  and,  seeing  how  heavily  the  latter  crops, 
it  is  surprising  that  it  should  have  been  largely 
ousted  out  by  the  coarser,  long-podded  varieties. 
Brussels  Sprouts  are  deservedly  popular,  but 
they  woulel  not  long  have  remained  so  if  the 
Aigburth   variety   had    superseded    all   others. 
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It  is  a  sure  cropper,  but  the  sprouts  are  much 
too  large  and  strongly  flavoured.  Plenty 
of  other  examples  could  be  given,  bnt  I  will 
conclude  with  Lettuces.  According  to  the  cata- 
logues, numeroiis  improvements  on  the  Paris 
White  Cos  and  Black-seeded  Brown  Cos  have 
been  effected,  but  only  a  very  few  of  them 
merit  the  glowing  description.s  given  ;  in  fact,  it 
is  doubtful  if  there  are  any  real  advances  made 
in  this  direction.  Both,  if  given  the  treatment 
accorded  to  novelties,  can  be  grown  large 
enough  and  good  enough  for  all  purposes,  and 
I  find  them  of  the  greatest  value  all  through 
the  summer  and  early  autumn  months. 

W.  I. 

SEAKALE. 

Ten  acres  of  Seakale,  the  ground  rented  for  the 
season  ^at  £12  an  acre,  shows  that  the  culture  of 
this  root  on  a  large  scale  is  a  costly  business.  Ten 
acres  should  give  many  thousands  of  roots,  and 
only  a  grower  in  a  large  way  could  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  producing  so  large  a  quantity,  as, 
ere  any  profit  is  derived,  the  roots  have  to  be  forced 
in  suitable  places,  an  immense  quantity  of  long 
manure  being  employed  for  the  purpose,  with,  of 
course,  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  somewhat 
expensive  labour  being  utilised  also.  The  ground 
when  Seakale  is  planted  largely  is  first  deeply 
ploughed  and  subsoiled,  thus  moving  it  to  a  depth 
of  15  inches.  Then  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure  is 
added  and  ploughed  in  the  ground,  harrowed  down, 
and  rows  marked  out  either  with  lines  or  by  means 
of  an  ordinary  field -marker.  The  sets,  some 
4  inches  long,  are  prepared,  carted  to  the  ground  in 
baskets,  and  quick  hands  dibble  the  holes,  whilst 
women  follow,  plant  the  sets,  and  fill  in.  As  the 
real  grower  in  the  above  case  forced  his  Seakale 
several  miles  away  from  the  growing  area,  of  course 
the  cost  of  labour  and  cartage,  even  with  the  soil 
previously  prepared  by  the  farmer  from  whom  the 
land  was  rented,  was  considerable.  To  have  really 
good  single  crowns  to  the  roots,  it  is  advisable  to  have 
all  duplicate  crowns  removed  early  in  the  growing 
stage.  If  that  trouble  is  taken,  the  expense  is  added 
to.  Then  it  is  not  possible  to  work  the  horse-hoe 
amongst  Seakale,  and  hand  labour  in  hoeing 
and  cleaning,  too,  is  costly  ;  still,  it  must  be  done. 
Presently  the  strong  growth  will  smother  the  weeds, 
and  the  breadth  is  for  the  rest  of  the  season  fairly 
clean.  Great  labour  is  again  needful  in  the  winter 
in  lifting  the  roots,  for  the  leaves  die  off  so  late  that 
the  lifting  cannot  be  well  done  until  after  the 
middle  of  November,  and  sometimes  later.  Seakale, 
like  all  tapering  roots,  cannot  be  ploughed  out  or 
even  dug  out  rapidly,  as  Potatoes  are.  The  roots 
have  penetrated  some  12  inches  at  least,  and  must 
be  got  out  with  care,  for  the  branching  rootlets  are 
needed  to  furnish  sets  for  the  following  year. 
Naturally,  in  the  face  of  all  the  heavy  charges  in- 
cidental to  Seakale  culture  in  a  large  way,  for  the 
same  course  must  be  gone  through  each  year,  the 
cost  of  good  forced  Seakale  heads  must  be  consider- 
able. People  sometimes  advise  cottagers  to  embark 
in  Seakale  culture,  but  they  could  only  do  so  in  a 
very  small  way ;  they  would  be  at  their  wits'  end  to 
find  forcing  material  and  space,  and  very  likely  be 
unable  after  all  to  find  a  profitable  market.  With- 
out doubt  to  the  bulk  of  cottagers  an  equal  area  of 
Potatoes,  Parsnips,  or  Cabbages  would  pay  far 
better.  After  all,  even  the  best  of  forced  Seakale 
must  have  the  best  of  cooking  and  dainty  accom- 
paniments when  served  up  to  render  it  acceptable. 
In  private  gardens  provision  for  an  ample  supply  of 
Seakale  must  be  made  if  the  table  of  the  household 
is  to  be  supplied  during  a  difficult  period  of  the 
year  with  a  vegetable  which  proves  most  helpful  to 
all  gardeners  in  its  season.  A.  D. 


Potatoes. — Some  Potatoes  were  cut  in  two.  Holes 
were  found  in  the  middle,  which  rendered  them  totally 
unfit  for  table.  There  was,  however,  no  outward  mark 
or  sign  of  the  (disease?)  imperfection.  1.  What  was 
the  ciuse?    2.  What  remedy? — E.  B.  Milstead. 

*#*  Kindly  send  samples  and  we  will  endeavour  to 
assist  YOU. — Ed. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN   NOTES. 

Value  of  wall  bobdees. — The  borders  in  front 
of  garden  walls  are  generally  very  closely  cropped, 
more  so,  in  fact,  than  any  other  part  of  the  garden  ; 
but  it  is  not  often  that  the  ground  Is  utilised  close 
to  the  walls.  In  most  instances  a  narrow  ungravelled 
walk  is  formed  about  18  inches  from  the  walls,  and 
it  is  the  narrow  space  between  this  and  the  walls 
that  can  be  made  to  produce  very  serviceable  early 
crops  of  vegetables.  Instead  of  digging  these 
narrow  borders,  loosen  the  soil,  and  on  this  place 
first  a  layer  of  half-rotten  manure,  and  next  a  depth 
of  about  (i  inches  of  good  loamy  soil.  This  being 
made  fairly  firm,  it  is  then  fit  for  the  reception  of  a 
row  of  either  Ashleaf,  Early  Border,  or  Mona's 
Pride  Potatoes,  these  being  planted  8  inches  apart 
and  about  5  inches  deep,  temporary  protection  of 
the  haulm  from  late  frosts  being  all  that  is  needed. 
Radishes  may  be  sown  in  front,  and  the  bulk  of 
these  will  be  ready  for  use  before  the  Potatoes 
cover  the  ground.  If  preferred,  a  row  of  American 
Wonder  or  Chelsea  Gem  Peas  may  be  sown  about 
9  inches  from  the  wall,  and  in  front  of  these 
plant  Early  Paris  Market  Cabbage  Lettuce.  The 
Peas,  being  lightly  staked,  will  not  encroach  upon 
the  Lettuces,  and  both  crops  will  be  appreciated. 
Our  sunniest  borders  are  devoted  to  Kidney  Beans 
and  Lettuces,  these  being  more  in  demand  than 
either  Peas  or  Potatoes.  The  former  are  either 
sown  early  or  planted  out  from  small  pots,  and  in 
front  of  these  the  Lettuce  just  mentioned  is  grown. 
A  narrow  similarly  raised  border  at  the  foot  of  a 
west  wall  is  cropped  with  Brown  and  Hick's  Hardy 
White  Cos  Lettuces,  planted  10  inches  apart,  and 
in  front  of  these  there  is  a  row  of  the  Paris  Market 
Lettuce,  and  a  capital  lot  of  salading  results. 
Later  on  these  raised  borders  may  be  occupied  with 
Capsicums,  Tomatoes,  and,  if  need  be.  Beet,  raised 
in  heat  and  transplanted. 

Seeds  to  be  sown  undee  glass. — An  early 
start  with  several  kinds  of  vegetables  is  a  decided 
gain,  and  in  many  instances  it  is  the  best  plan  to 
sow  the  seed  under  glass.  If  it  can  be  spared, 
either  a  two-light  or  larger  frame  should  be  set 
upon  a  gentle  hotbed,  inside  of  this  being  placed  a 
firm  layer  of  short  heating  material,  and  on  this 
about  0  inches  of  sifted  soil.  Water  the  surface, 
divide  into  squares,  sow  the  seeds  thinly,  and  cover 
with  fine  soil.  What  should  be  sown  at  the  present 
time  are  Cauliflowers,  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  and 
Eclipse  ;  Cabbages  (if  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
autumn  raised  plants),  EUam's  Early  Spring,  Heart- 
well  Marrow,  Wheeler's  Imperial,  Defiance,  or  any 
other  selected  variety ;  Brussels  Sprouts,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  Exhibition,  Perfection,  or  Matchless,  one  or 
two  varieties  being  sufficient ;  Broccoli,  Veitch's 
Autumn  Protecting;  Lettuces,  Black-seeded  Brown 
Cos,  Paris  White  Cos,  or  one  of  the  many  selec- 
tions from  the  same  ;  and  Early  Paris  Market  and 
Perfect  Gem  Cabbage  Lettuces.  Give  plenty  of  air 
after  the  seedlings  appear,  and  draw  the  lights  off  on 
sunny  warm  days,  thus  producing  a  sturdy  growth 
and  hardening  off  the  plants  for  pricking  out  in  the 
open.  Those  who  cannot  afford  hotbeds  and  frames 
ought  to  raise  a  few  plants  under  glass  at  least 
of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  and  Cauliflowers, 
and  the  rest  if  badly  needed.  The  seed  may  be 
sown  thinly  in  pans  or  boxes,  and  set  either  on 
shelves  near  the  glass  or  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit. 
Plants  thus  raised  will  be  much  earlier  than  any 
obtained  by  sowing  in  the  open.  Snow's  Winter 
White  Broccoli  ought  not  to  be  sown  until  near  the 
end  of  April,  those  plants  raised  much  earlier  being 
apt  to  develop  into  monstrosities. 

Large  Leeks. — If  extra  fine  Leeks  are  needed, 
and  they  cannot  well  be  grown  too  large,  a  pinch  of 
seed  ought  to  be  sown  at  once  in  a  pan  of  fine  soil 
and  plunged  in  a  gentle  hotbed.  When  the  plants 
are  well  advanced,  set  the  pan  on  a  shelf  in  a  warm 
house  for  a  few  days  preparatory  to  pricking  them 
off  into  shallow  boxes  of  [rich  loamy  soil.  Keep 
them  in  heat  till  strongly  rooted,  when  they  may  be 
hardened  off  and  finally  planted  in  shallow  trenches 
prepared  as  for  Celery.  The  Lyon  variety  grows  to 
a  great  size  and  the  quality  is  good.  The  monstrous 
Carentan  is  too  coarse-grained. 


Scarcity  of  Onions. — Onions  in  many  districts 
were  not  so  large  and  plentiful  as  usual,  nor  do  they 
keep  well.  As  they  are  indispensable  to  the  cook 
some  steps  ought  at  once  be  taken  to  forward  as 
many  as  possible.  Instead  of  throwing  away  all 
those  that  have  commenced  growing  in  the  store 
room,  these  should  be  bedded  out  thickly  in  any 
convenient  border,  where  they  will  grow  strongly 
and  form  fresh  bulbs.  These  are  known  as  "  seal- 
lions,"  and  may  be  drawn,  trimmed,  and  sent  to  the 
kitchen  in  advance  of  the  autumn-raised  Tripolis. 
Those  who  have  a  row  or  breadth  of  autumn-raised 
plants  of  The  Queen  and  Golden  Queen  ought,  on 
the  first  favourable  opportunity,  to  plant  them 
thickly  on  a  well-enriched  warm  border,  where  they 
will  bulb  quickly.  Seed  of  the  former  kind  may 
also  be  sown  in  heat  and  planted  out,  and  thus 
treated  will  be  fit  for  use  some  considerable  time  in 
advance  of  any  of  the  same  or  other  varieties  raised 
in  the  open.  Many  of  the  largest  and  best  ripened 
spring- sown  Onions  to  be  seen  at  various  exhibitions 
are  raised  in  boxes  or  pans  of  fine  soil  in  heat, 
hardened  off,  and  transplanted  to  the  open  ground. 
For  this  purpose,  those  of  the  White  Spanish  type 
are  to  be  preferred,  these  including  Banbury  Im- 
proved, Improved  Reading,  Naseby  Mammoth,  and 
Rousham  Park  Hero. 

Retarding  Broccoli. — Few  good  heads  will  be 
cut  from  the  open  quarters  during  February,  and 
when  this  is  the  case  an  undesirable  glut  occurs  the 
following  month,  or  it  may  be  as  late  as  April  be- 
fore Broccoli  is  abundant.  It  is  the  large  breadths 
of  one  variety  that  are  the  most  troublesome  in 
this  respect,  and  rather  than  have  too  many  avail- 
able at  one  time  I  prefer  to  transplant  a  portion 
to  a  north  or  north-east  border.  If  all  were  of 
equal  quality  there  would  be  no  need  to  take  this 
trouble,  but  there  are  four  varieties  that  ought  to 
have  their  respective  seasons  prolonged  as  much 
as  possible.  These  are  Veitch's  Spring  White, 
Leamington  Model,  and  Late  Queen.  During  the 
prevalence  of  dry,  mild  weather  a  portion  of  the 
plants  of  each  variety  most  preferred  on  the  table 
should  be  carefully  lifted  any  time  this  month,  with 
a  good  ball  of  soil  about  the  roots  and  carried  on 
hand-barrows  to  where  they  are  to  be  closely  bedded 
in.  Open  a  trench  across  the  west  end  of  the  bor- 
der, lay  in  a  row  of  plants,  sloping  them  to  the  west, 
cover  the  roots  with  manure,  and  on  this  firmly  pack 
the  soil  obtained  by  opening  a  second  trench,  pro- 
ceeding in  this  manner  till  all  are  planted.  The 
stems  being  buried  will  not  be  injured  by  severe  late 
frosts,  and  the  tops  sloping  away  from  the  morning 
sun  thaw  gradually  whenever  frozen,  while  the  roots 
take  possession  of  the  manure  and  assist  in  the 
growth  of  fine  heads.  The  Leamington  may  be  kept 
in  this  manner  till  late  in  May,  Model  and  Late 
Queen  keeping  up  the  supply  tiU  near  the  end  of 
June. 

Seed  Potatoes. — These  ought  never  to  be  mixed 
among  "  ware "  Potatoes  or  those  stored  for  table 
use,  nor  should  they  be  neglected  in  any  way.  It  is 
advisable  to  store  seed  Potatoes  thinly  on  benches, 
shelves,  orin  trays, but  all  have  not  sufficient  room  for 
thus  treating  them,  and  various  contrivances  are 
frequently  adopted  to  keep  them  from  starting  into 
growth  too  early.  If  stored  in  heaps  or  hampers  in 
either  rooms,  outhouses,  or  cellars,  they  are  certain 
to  sprout  prematurely,  and  a  number  of  greatly 
weakened  sets  has  to  be  planted  in  consequence. 
It  is  the  Ashleaf  section  that  is  most  injured  by  the 
loss  of  the  first  strong  or  central  sprout,  the  side 
shoots  being  invariably  of  a  much  more  weakly 
character,  and  these  tubers,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  be 
stored  on  their  ends  in  trays,  shallow  boxes,  or  flat 
baskets.  This  is  advisable  even  if  the  first  sprout 
is  lost.  All,  both  round  and  kidney  varieties,  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  overhauled.  Plenty  of  light  and 
air  ought  to  be  admitted  to  them,  warmth  and  dark- 
ness inevitably  Inducing  premature  growth.  Those 
left  in  the  ground  and  well  moulded  over  usually 
remain  fresh  and  plump,  sprouting  much  later  than 
those  lifted  and  stored. 

The  best  geeen  winter  vegetable. — It  is  a 
curious  fact,  and  rather  surprising,  it  may  be,  that 
tlie  dwarf  Ulm  Savoy  should  be  selected  as  the 
favourite  wipter  green,  but  such  is  the  case  with  us. 
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We  have  a  constant  supply  of  either  Cauliflowers  or 
Broccoli,  abundance  of  close  and  good  Brussels 
Sprouts,  plenty  of  Cabbage,  including  tender  Cole- 
worts  and  Chou  de  Burghley.  The  last-named  is 
uncalled-for,  being  far  inferior  to  the  Savoy  under 
notice,  and  the  latter  is  also  preferred  in  the  din- 
ing-room to  either  Broccoli  or  Sprouts.  The  seed 
was  sown  late  in  April,  and  the  plants  put  out,  15 
inches  apart  each  way,  on  a  good,  open  piece  of 
ground.  All  through  the  late  autumn  and  winter, 
or  up  to  February  1,  we  have  cut  almost  daily  from 
this  breadth,  and  there  are  yet  a  few  more  heads 
available.  The  Ulm  Savoy  is  of  dwarf,  close-grow- 
ing habit,  forming  neat,  well-blanched  heads,  which 
when  boiled  whole  are  very  tender  and  mild  in 
flavour.  No  other  Savoy  proves  so  serviceable  and 
good,  and  room  ought  to  be  found  for  it  in  every 
garden.  W.  I.  M. 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWER. 

STENORHYNCHUS  SPECIOSUS. 
This,  one  of  the  most  showy  of  the  West  Indian  Or- 
chids, is  now  flowering  beautifully  in  Mr.  Buchan's 
gardens,  Wilton  House,  Southampton,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that,  although  so  extremely  showy  and  in- 
troduced to  this  country  so  long  ago  as  1790,  it  is 
seldom  seen  in  cultivation.  In  my  earlier  days  it 
was  more  frequently  to  be  seen  in  collections,  but 
usually  in  a  very  neglected  state ;  while  even  then 
it  would  produce  quantities  of  flowers,  so  that,  its 
scarcity  does  not  arise  from  any  difliculty  in  its 
management.  The  roots  are  numerous,  very  thick 
and  fleshy,  and  from  these  the  leaves  spring  in  a 
rosulate  manner.  The  inflorescence  consists  of  an 
erect  dull  red  spike,  bearing  a  dense  many-flowered 
raceme  clothed  with  numerous  brilliant  red  bracts, 
from  which  the  flowers  protrude  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  those  of  Bromeliaceous  plants  ;  the  footstalks 
of  the  flowers  and  the  sepals  are  also  bright  red, 
the  petals  and  the  lip  being  pure  white.  The 
various  members  of  this  genus  are  all  terrestrial, 
and  this  plant  in  its  native  haunts  is  found  in  shady 
woods  and  banks  of  streams  in  stiff  loamy  soils. 
Under  cultivation  it  thrives  best  in  a  stiff  loam, 
which  seems  to  suit  it  when  made  very  firm.  When 
growing  it  requires  an  abundant  supply  of  water, 
and  when  the  leaves  die  away,  which  they  do 
annually,  less  water  should  be  given.  Too  often 
the  roots  are  deprived  entirely  of  moisture  during 
the  time  the  plant  is  dormant,  the  consequence  of 
such  treatment  being  that  the  plant  gradually 
decays.  It  used  to  be  largely  grown  in  the 
Messrs.  Jackson's  nursery  at  Kingston,  and  should 
certainly  obtain  a  greater  amount  of  favour  than  it 
does  at  the  present  time  amongst  Orchid  growers. 
I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  \ery  few  showy  West 
Indian  Orchids,  and  it  deserves  a  place  in  every 
collection. 


Coelogyne  asperata.— This  is  one  of  the  early 
introductions  of  Me-si^rs.  Low,  of  Clapton.  It  has 
never  become  common.  I  recently  noted  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  it  in  Baron  Schrtcder's  collection  at  The 
Dell,  Kgham.  An  excellent  illustration  of  this  species 
forms  the  Sllth  plate  in  the  "  Orchid  Album"  for 
December  last.  The  plant  is  also  known  as  ('. 
Lowi,  and  is  said  to  require  a  high  temperature  and 
a  very  moist  atmosphere. 

Dendrobiums  in  baskets.— Referring  to  the 
article  on  the  above  in  The  Garden,  Jan.  28  (p.  77), 
growers  of  Dendrobiams  should  remember  that  the 
beauty  of  their  plants  is  liable  to  be  much  spoilt  by 
any  interference  with  the  position  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  when  once  the  flowers  are  opened — that  is  to 
say,  it  is  natural  for  the  blossoms  to  expand  with 
the  lip  below,  not  at  the  top  of  the  flower,  as  in  an 
Epidendrum.  If  a  bulb  of  D.  Wardianum,  for  in- 
stance, which  has  been  hanging  over  the  edge  of 
the  basket  or  pot  is  raised  from  its  position  by 
being  tied  to  a  stick,  the  effect  of  the  flowers  on 
their  backs,  their  sides,  or  their  heads  is  anything 
but  as  pleasing  as  it  might  be.  The  plants  so  often 
*iave  to  be  moved  when  in  bloom  from  their  previous 


quarters,  that  it  is  worth  taking  the  trouble  before- 
hand to  drill  them  ready  for  their  inspection,  and 
the  frequency  with  which  in  a  photograph  one  sees 
them  in  doubtful  and  inconvenient  attitudes  shows 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  such  a  simple  detail. 
— C.  K.  S.  D. 

Dendrobiuta  snperbiens  is  a  native  of  North 
Australia  and  various  islands  in  Torres  Straits.  It 
is  one  of  Mr.  Williams'  introductions,  and  he  says  it 
is  a  most  profuse  bloomer,  and  that  the  old  bulbs 
continue  year  after  year  to  produce  fresh  spikes,  evi- 
dent proof  that  the  display  of  flower  would  be  con- 
siderably reduced  under  the  pruning  system.  The 
flowers  are  said  to  retain  their  full  beauty  for  three 
months,  and  I  have  now  before  me  a  spray  of  this 
species  which  was  sent  me  about  the  middle  of 
December.  Although  I  cannot  say  it  is  as  fresh  as 
ever,  the  flowers  are  in  fairly  good  condition.  The 
colour  is  delicate  warm  rosy  purple.  The  plants 
require  a  very  moist  atmosphere  and  full  exposure 
to  the  sun  ("  Orchid  Album,"  plate  312). 

Cattleya  eldorado  splendens. — An  excellent 
portrait  of  this  beautiful  Cattleya  appears  in  the 
December  number  of  the  "  Orchid  Album."  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  clear  rose  colour,  the  large 
cuoullate  lip  being  deep  orange  in  the  throat,  bor- 
dered with  a  band  of  white,  and  the  front  portion 
is  rich  violet-purple.  This  plant  was  introduced 
some  years  ago  by  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  from  the 
district  about  the  Kio  Negro,  where  it  passes  into 
the  mighty  river  Amazon.  The  country  about 
there  is  somewhat  low  and  hot,  and  consequently 
this  plant  requires  more  heat  under  cultivation  than 
the  majority  of  the  kinds.  It  appears  to  remain 
scarce. 

Lselia  snperbiens. — This  grand  plant  is  a 
native  of  Guatemala,  where  it  is  said  to  be  called 
the  Wand  of  St.  Joseph.  It  was  discovered  by  that 
indefatigable  collector,  Mr.  G.  Ure-Skinner,  and  in- 
troduced to  this  country  about  the  year  1842,  and  for 
many  years  an  immense  specimen  adorned  the  con- 
servatory in  the  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at 
Chiswick.  It  is  a  somewhat  shy-flowering  plant 
under  cultivation  until  it  has  attained  some  con- 
siderable size  and  age.  The  above  fact  has  led  to 
its  cultivation  being  discontinued  in  many  gardens. 
A  form  of  this  species,  however,  now  flowering  in  the 
Studley  House  collection  would  either  appear  to 
produce  its  blossoms  in  a  smaller  state  than  usual,  or 
the  result  has  been  brought  about  by  superior 
management.  The  bulbs  are  very  bold  and  stout, 
and  the  scape  is  several  feet  in  length,  the  flowers 
being  borne  on  a  clustered  raceme  near  the  top; 
the  flowers  are  some  5  inches  across,  and  the  lovely 
penoillings  of  the  lip  are  more  beautiful  than  usual. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  lip 
large,  the  side  lobes  yellow  streaked  on  the  inner 
side  with  radiating  lines  of  purple,  the  middle  lobe 
rosy  purple,  beautifully  veined  with  deep  crimson. 
It  is  a  plant  which  enjoys  full  exposure  to  the  sun, 
but  very  little  artificial  heat. — W.  H.  G. 

Oypripedium  Marehallianum. —  This  is  a 
perfect  gem  among  the  Slipper  Orchids,  and  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  exhibited  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  without 
receiving  recognition  is  one  more  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  establishing  a  special  Orchid  committee 
to  adjudicate  upon  these  plants.  The  great  number 
of  gentlemen  who  grow  these  plants  and  are  deeply 
interested  in  them,  independent  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  subjects  exhibited,  would  fully  warrant 
such  a  step,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  subject 
will  receive  the  early  attention  of  the  newly  elected 
officers  of  the  society,  as  its  adoption  would  doubt- 
less tend  in  a  marked  manner  to  increase  its  num- 
bers and  render  the  society  popular.  This  Cypripe- 
dium,  one  of  the  earlier  hj'brids  raised  by  the 
Messrs.  A'eitch's,  has  from  some  cause  become  very 
rare  ;  indeed,  the  plant  I  recently  noted  flowering  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Tautz,  at  Studley  House, 
Shepherd's  Bush,  is  the  the  only  one  known  to  exist 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  thoroughly  distinct  from 
any  other  kind.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
C.  venustum  and  C.  concolor,  and,  like  all  the 
hybrids  from  the  concolor  section,  is  very  slow 
growing.  The  leaves  are  dark  green  curiously 
marbled  over  the  upper  surface  with  deeper  green, 


the  flowers  are  large,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
particularly  beautiful.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  broadly 
ovate,  white  suffused  with  rosy  pink  and  profusely 
covered  with  dots  of  deep  crimson,  mostly  arranged 
in  irregular  lines,  the  petals  being  about  2  inches 
long,  nearly  an  inch  wide,  and  about  the  same  width 
throughout,  white  suffused  with  rosy  carmine,  and 
dotted  with  deep  crimson  ;  lip  pale  straw  colour,  in 
front  dull  crimson,  the  interior  being  also  covered 
with  deep  crimson  dots.  It  is  evidently  one  of 
those  kinds  which  require  strong  heat  to  develop  its 
beauties.— W.  H.  G. 


RARE  ORCHIDS  AT  KEW. 
Among  the  Orchids  in  bloom  at  Kew  at  the  present 
time,  Maxillaria  aureo-fusca  is  quite  out  of  the 
ordinary  run.  It  is  a  small  plant  with  round  bulbs 
as  big  as  pigeons'  eggs  and  thick  stiff  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  in  shape  more  like  those  of  Ada 
aurantiaca  than  Maxillaria  flowers  usually  are.  The 
colour,  too,  is  uncommon,  being  best  described  as 
terra-cotta  with  pencilliEgs  of  brick-red,  so  that  it 
is  pretty  as  well  as  rare.  Sophronitis  violacea  is  a 
gem  in  its  way,  and  is  one  of  the  very  few  Orchids 
having  a  peculiarly  bright  rose-magenta,  or,  as  an 
artist  would  call  it,  a  rose-madder.  It  is  also  a  dwarf 
grower  with  egg-shaped  one-leaved  bulbs,  and 
flower-spikes  carrying  from  one  to  three  flowers. 
It  lasts  a  long  time  in  bloom,  and  being  so  bright  is 
noticed  even  among  the  crowd  of  other  things. 
Being  a  native  of  the  ( )rgan  Mountains,  it  is  grown 
in  the  cool  house.  Aeiides  vandarum,  also  known 
as  A.  cylindricum,  resembling  in  habit  of  growth 
Vanda  teres  and  V.  Hookeri,  both  of  which  it 
mimics  by  its  quill-shaped  leaves,  seems  to  be  per- 
fectly at  home  among  the  Cypripediums.  The 
flowers,  which  are  pure  white,  curious  in  shape, 
and  chastely  beautiful,  are  about  2  inches  across  and 
produced  in  pairs  on  slender  footstalks.  It  seems 
to  delight  in  a  moist  and  warm  atmosphere  such  as 
suits  most  East  Indian  forms.  The  lovely  Saccola- 
bium  bellinum  is  particularly  fine  in  bloom.  Many 
think  it  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Saccolabiums. 
Remarkable  for  its  tininess  is  Angraecum  hyaloides, 
which  has  dense  little  clusters  of  white  transparent 
flowers — a  contrast  to  its  giant  neighbours  A.  ses- 
quipedale  and  A.  eburneum  in  flower  on  the  same 
bench.  In  the  cool  house,  Pleione  humilis  is  note- 
worthy, being  the  only  Indian  Crocus  in  bloom,  the 
others  being  past  long  since.  It  is  a  good  deal  like 
r.  priecox,  having  pale  mauve  flowers,  with  a  lip 
bearded  at  the  edge  and  marked  with  crimson-pur- 
ple. Its  chief  value  lies  in  its  being  the  latest  of 
all  to  bloom.  Near  it  is  Cattleya  Walkeriana,  a 
synonym  of  C.  bulbosa,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
dwarf  species.  Its  sweet  perfume  adds  to  its  value. 
Other  noteworthy  Orchids  in  bloom  are  Coelogyne 
lentiginosa,  not  by  any  means  a  common  plant.  It 
has  a  profusion  of  Pea  green  flowers,  each  lip  being 
marked  with  bright  orange.  Among  the  Cypripe- 
diums is  C.  meirax,  a  hybrid  that  well  exemplifies 
that  the  result  in  intercrossing  beautiful  species  is 
not  always  satisfactory.  The  hybrid  in  this  caseisnot 
so  beautiful  as  its  parent,  C.  venustum.  W.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Sophronitis  violacea. — Thi.s  is  quite  different  to  tlie 
ln'illiantly  coloured  S.  gtandiflcira,  and  in  it.s  way  qii-te  fl.s 
beautiful.  Eueh  of  tlie  small  pseudo-bulbs  carries  a  narrow 
leaf,  the  scape  bearing  a  dainty  little  rtower,  almost  round, 
and  of  a  fine  magenta  bue— certainly  more  this  colour  than 
violet.    It  is  one  of  the  sweetest  of  winterHoweriDg  Orchids. 

AnRrsecum  eburneum.— This  Orchid  is  In  bloom  now 
in  several  collections,  and  is  one  of  the  most  robust  and  free- 
tlowering  species  of  the  genus.  The  racemes  cany  many 
tlowers.  which  appear  upside  down  by  reason  cf  the  curion.sly 
twisted  ovary.  The  ivory-white  lip  is  the  great  feature. 
There  is  an  inferior  variety  with  smaller  flowers  named  A.  e. 
virens. 

Cattleya  Trian»  alba.— The  pure  white  form  of 
this  magniticent  Cattleya  is  flowering  at  Mr.  Bull's, 
and  though  rare  it  cannot  long  remain  so,  now  that 
Orchids  receive  such  marked  favour.  The  only  colour 
in  the  flower  is  the  lemon  stain  at  the  base  of  the 
fringed  lip.  A  tine  specimen  in  full  flower  must  be  a 
lovely  picture. 

OdontogJossum  blandum.  —  Of  the  many 
Odontogloseums  that  now  have  a  place  iu  our  plant 
houses  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful.     It  has  small 
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flowers;  the  sepals  and  petals  nari'Ow,  pointed,  and 
beautifully  freckled  with  crimson  on  a  white  ground  ; 
the  lip  is  of  a  similar  colour,  but  the  spots  are  larger. 
A  small  plant  was  I'ecently  flowering  at  Mr.  Bull's, 
Chelsea,  and  the  wonder  is  such  a  gem  is  not  more 
seen.  But  this  is  the  fate  of  some  kinds,  notably  the 
lovely  O.  cirrhosum,  which  was  also  blooming  here 
freely. 

Masdevallia  racemosa  Crossl.  —  "  A.  D., 
Herts,'"  at  p.  86,  says  of  this  plant  that  it  is  a  natural 
hybrid.  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  his  authority  for 
making  that  statement,  or,  if  it  is  a  conclusion  of  bis 
own,  how  he  arrives  at  it.  I  may  say  that  M.  racemosa 
is  the  proper  name  of  the  plant,  Crossi  being  a 
garden  synonym.  There  are  extra  good  varieties  of 
the  species,  and  it  would  be  simple  courtesy  to  attach 
the  name  of  Mr.  Cross  to  one  of  the  best  of  them,  as  I 
believe  he  tried  more  than  once  to  get  it  to  England 
wlien  on  his  Cinchona  excursions. — James  O'Bhikn, 
Narroii-on-fhe-HiU. 

Dendrobium  chryseum.  —  This  is  a  pretty 
species,  which  I  have  not  before  noted  in  flower.  The 
stem-like  pseudo-bulbs  are  slender  and  erect,  from  G 
inches  to  9  inches  high,  and  bear  near  the  top  a  pro- 
fusion of  golden  yellow  flowers,  which  yield  a  pleasing 
fragrance.  Although  the  individual  flowers  are  not 
large,  the  plant  is  well  deserving  of  a  place  in  every 
collection,  on  account  of  the  season  of  the  year  at 
which  it  blooms  and  the  grateful  perfume  which  the 
flowers  emit.  I  recently  noted  it  flowering  with  Mr. 
Taut/,  at  Shepherd's  Bush.— W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  Dominianum. — In  giowth  this 
pretty  variety  resembles  D.  Linawianum,  and  the 
flowers  also  remind  one  of  that  species,  which  for  so 
many  years  has  been  grown  in  our  gardens  under  the 
erroneous  name  of  D.  moniliforme.  It  is  one  of  the 
Veitchian  hybrids,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  first  Or- 
chid hybridiser,  Mr.  Dominy.  The  plant  is  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  D.  nobile  and  D.  Linawianum  ;  the 
size  of  the  flower  is  nearly  that  of  D.  nobile  ;  sepals 
and  petals  white,  flushed  with  rose,  and  tipped  with 
rosy  purple ;  lip  white,  tipped  in  front  with  rosy 
purple,  and  blotched  in  the  throat  with  deep  purple. 
This  plant  is  flowering  with  Mr.  Tautz  at  Shepherd's 
Busb,  where  it  is  grown  in  the  intermediate  house. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Saceolabium  bellinum. — One  of  the  prettiest 
Orchids  in  flower  at  Ke^vis  this  Burmese  Saceolabium, 
which  is  grown  in  a  small  basket  suspended  near  the 
light  in  the  East  India  house.  Tiie  flower-stem  is  in- 
clined to  be  pendent,  and  bears  three  medium-sized 
blooms  of  the  richest  hues,  and  herein  lies  the  great 
beauty  of  the  plant.  There  is  a  combination  of  pure 
and  vivid  colours  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  ovate,  fleshy, 
and  thickly  blotched,  almost  entirely  covered,  in  fact, 
\\'ith  rich  brown,  that  shows  up  strikingly  against  the 
olive-green  ground  ;  the  upper  portion  of  the  lip  is 
pitcher-shaped,  fleshy,  and  blotched  inside  with  lake, 
the  expanded  portion  being  pure  white,  and  coated  at 
the  apex  with  short,  thickened  hair-like  processes  ;  the 
centre  rich  yellow.    It  is  a  choice  and  dainty  gem. 

Cypripedium  nitens. — This  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  C.  villosum  and  C.  insigne  Maulei, 
and  the  beauties  of  both  parents  are  remarkably 
well  blended  ;  the  leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  V- 
villosum;  the  lip  and  petals  are  also  much  like  those 
ot  the  first-named  parent,  and  they  have  that  fresh 
varnished-like  appearance  which  is  so  peculiar  to 
villosum.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  exceedingly  beautiful 
and  much  larger  than  that  of  C.  insigne  Maulei. 
Nearly  the  whole  upper  half  is  soft  woolly  white,  as 
in  C.  Maulei,  and  extends  on  both  sides  to  the  base 
in  the  shape  of  a  broad  border.  The  centre  of  the 
dorsal  sepal  is  greenish  yellow,  over  which  are 
scattered  in  an  irregular  manner  large  spots  of 
purple.  It  is  a  bold  and  handsome  kind,  forming  a 
conspicuous  object  at  a  great  distance.  It  is  now 
flowering  in  the  Studley  House  collection. — W.  H.  G. 

White  Leelia  anceps. — Two  magnificent  forms 
ot  this  species  are  now  flowering  in  the  Studley 
House  collection,  one  named  L,  anceps  Sohrtcderie, 
in  which  the  flowers  are  very  large,  the  sepals  and 
petals  broad  and  spreading  and  of  the  purest  white  ; 
the  lip  is  also  large,  the  front  lobe  very  square  and 
pure  white  with  a  yellow  disc,  the  side  lobes  being 
heavily  streaked  with  deep  crimson.  The  other 
form  is  L.  anceps  Williamsi,  and  is  scarcely  less 
beautiful ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  as 
also  is  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  ;  disc  yellow  ;  the 
throat  is  white,  bearing  numerous  broad  streaks  of 
deep  crimson-purple.     Both  these  forms,  I  believe. 


were  introduced  to  cultivation  by  Mr.  Sander,  ot 
St.  Albans,  and  appear  to  thrive  under  exactly  the 
same  treatment  as  the  typical  plant. — W.  H.  G. 


THE  GLASSHOUSE  GARDENER. 

The  introduction  of  the  greenhouse  to  English 
gardens  was  a  great  improvement,  but,  like  other 
changes,  it  has  cut  in  two  ways,  and  not  always  bene- 
ficially. If  the  glasshouse  always  took  its  proper 
place  in  our  gardens,  we  should  have  nothing  to  say. 
Few  things  can  be  more  pleasant  in  the  middle  of  our 
winter  than  the  enjoyment  of  the  flowers  of  warmer 
climates.  If  a  man  makes  a  garden  in  or  near  a  town 
where  he  cannot  grow  outdoor  things,  a  good  way 
is  to  have  a  greenhouse.  But  in  our  country — a  de- 
lightful one  for  gardening  in — we  can  do  so  many 
things  in  the  open  air  that  the  best  conservatory  of 
all  is  the  open  air.  At  one  time  our  gardeners  had 
no  chance  of  displaying  their  skill  indoors,  but  of 
late  years  they  have  become  so  possessed  of  the 
greenhouse  idea  that  many  of  them  despise  every- 
thing else.  A  nurseryman  was  telling  us  the  other 
day  that  youths  of  the  roughest  kind  who  came  to 
him  to  learn  their  work,  when  asked  what  kind  of 
place  they  desired  to  go  to,  always  said  that  they 
would  like  to  go  where  there  is  plenty  of  glass.  It 
is  very  unfortunate  for  our  gardens.  A  consequence 
is  that  it  one  has  a  beautiful  outdoor  garden  for 
which  a  gardener  who  has  a  knowledge  of  fruits, 
flowers,  and  vegetables  in  the  open  air,  is  sought,  it 
is  often  difficult  to  get  one.  The  other  day  we 
offered  a  man  a  good  place.  He  was  out  of  a  situa- 
tion and  seemed  anxious  to  get  one,  but  when  he 
heard  there  was  no  glass,  and  that  it  was  an  outdoor 
garden,  his  heart  seemed  to  sink  within  him,  and 
he  gave  it  up. 

Many  people  pay  attention  to  their  hothouses  and 
to  nothing  else,  and  do  not  even  mind  sticking  a 
glass  shed  against  some  beautiful  old  house — a 
hideous  mistake.  No  money  is  spent  out  ot  doors 
except  in  simply  keeping  the  place  clean  ;  no  trees 
are  planted  with  any  taste;  no  flowering  shrubs, 
except  the  commonest;  no  grareful,  lasting,  hardy 
flower  garden,  but  a  common  bit  ot  evanescent 
bedding  out.  It  is  natural,  perhaps,  that  gardeners, 
under  such  circumstances,  and  not  having  any 
opportunities  of  knowing  better,  should  suppose 
that  the  best  of  everything  in  gardening  is  in  the 
hothouse !  A  greater  mistake  there  could  not  be. 
In  any  country  with  a  mild  or  temperate  climate 
the  best  gardens  may  always  be  made  in  the  open 
air.  A  man  ignorant  of  outdoor  work  is  useless  for 
any  of  the  beautiful  places  throughout  the  country. 
If  people's  eyes  are  shut  to  the  manifold  interests 
that  gardening  ot  the  nobler  sort  may  unfold  to 
them,  they  do  well  to  grow  nothing  but  Orchids ; 
but  it  will  be  a  misfortune  if  young  gardeners  are 
led  to  belie\e  that  such  specialities  are  the  only 
things  in  gardening  worth  doing.  If  we  had  any 
proper  way  of  teaching  gardeners,  they  would  all 
be  sent  to  the  outdoor  departments  of  a  good  garden 
before  they  took  up  the  cultivation  of  hothouse 
plants.  Now-a-days  many  peojile,  thinking  of  a 
better  system  of  gardening  than  the  caiiiet-bedding 
and  the  bedding-out  of  the  last  generation  or  so, 
seek  a  man  who  can  make  a  change  for  them,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  him. 

So,  again,  nothing  is  more  important  for  the 
health  and  pleasure  of  a  family  than  first-class 
vegetables.  It  is  a  common  thing,  we  know,  to 
talk  about  Covent  Garden  as  the  best  of  gardens. 
There  can  be  no  greater  mistake.  A  well-cultivated 
kitchen  garden,  in  which  one  can  get  fresh  vege- 
tables and  herbs,  is  one  of  the  best  investments  that 
can  be  made  in  health,  if  in  nothing  else.  In  the 
case  ot  a  family,  how  very  important  it  is  that  one 
should  have  first-rate  vegetables !  What  a  diffe- 
rence in  the  weekly  bills,  avoiding  all  carriage  and 
all  purchase,  and  being  able  to  get  the  numerous 
things  that  in  our  mild  and  moist  climate  a  good 
kitchen  garden  may  afford.  Few  fairly  appreciate 
its  advantages,  but  people  who  keep  houses  in 
London  and  get  all  their  supplies  from  Covent 
Garden  know  well  that  the  bill  is  a  very  heavy  one, 
and  that  the  goods  are  far  inferior  to  those  which 
they  get  from  their  own  gardens.     We  have  often 


bought,  regardless  of  cost,  the  best  that  Covent 
Garden  could  afford,  and  compared  it  with  the  pro- 
duce of  a  country  garden.  "The  difference  is  enor- 
mous in  favour  of  one's  own  garden.  Some  things, 
for  example,  Peas,  are  never  tasted  in  proper 
condition  at  all  in  the  market.  How  important  it  is 
then  that  a  gardener  should  be  a  good  vegetable 
grower ! 

Take,  again,  the  question  of  flowers.  How  much 
more  important  is  it  that  a  gardener  should  know, 
say,  the  best  Roses  and  be  able  to  grow  them  well 
than  that  he  should  be  an  expert  in  some  family  of 
greenhouse  plants!  There  is  no  reason  why  be 
should  not  do  both,  but  hardy  plants,  that  it  well 
grown  and  well  chosen  adorn  the  open  garden  and 
attord  plenty  of  cut  flowers,  should  come  first.  No 
system  of  greenhouses,  unless  carried  on  in  the 
most  extravagant  way  by  a  millionaire,  could  equal 
a  good  garden  of  hardy  flowers  for  eight  months 
out  of  the  twelve. 

Hence  we  say  that  people  should  resent  this  pre- 
tension to  exalt  the  greenhouse  and  stove  above  far 
more  important  things,  and  should  insist  on  gar- 
deners being  trained  in  outdoor  gardening  as  well 
as  in  the  hothouses. —  Fiehl. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  31,  at 
Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street.  The  meeting  was 
by  no  means  largely  attended.  The  usual  pre- 
liminaries having  been  disposed  of,  the  report  and 
balance-sheet  for  1887  were  read  and  adopted.  As 
evidence  ot  the  progress  that  the  society  is  making, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  the  following  items : 
Members'  subscriptions,  flCii  10s.  r,d.;  donations, 
£149  Is. ;  total  income  from  all  sources,  £701  odd. 
The  amount  disbursed  in  prize-money  at  the  three 
shows  was  £398  1.3s.  (>d.  The  hon.  treasurer,  Mr. 
Starling,  rendered  his  account  of  the  reserve  fund, 
which  now  amounts  to  £78  19s.  id.  Consols. 

New  members  and  Fellows  were  then  elected, 
and  the  secretary  announced  that  Lady  Lytton  had 
consented  to  become  a  patroness  of  the  society. 
The  following  societies  having  applied  to  become 
afliliated,  it  was  resolved  that  their  wish  be  acceded 
to  :  Wimbledon  Chrysanthemum  Society,  Tooting 
and  Balham  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  Pem- 
brokeshire Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  next  business  was  the  election  of  officers, 
which  resulted  in  the  following  appointments 
President,  Mr.  E.  Sanderson ;  vice-president,  Mr. 
R.  Ballantine ;  treasurer,  Mr.  Starling ;  hon.  secre- 
tary, Mr.  W.  Holmes ;  following  this  the  election 
ot  auditors  and  members  of  the  general  committee. 

It  was  resolved  that  in  future  the  floral  com- 
mittee be  constituted  ot  fifteen  members,  with  the 
officers  as  permanent  members,  and  that  one-third 
of  the  members  retire  annually.  The  election  of 
this  committee  was  referred  to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  general  committee. 

A  long  list  ot  special  prizes  and  donatioDS  was 
then  read  and  accepted. 

Professor  Alexander  Dickson. — It  has  been 
remarked  that  no  obituary  notice  of  Professor  Dickson, 
of  Edinburgh,hasappearedin  TheGakdsn.  Will  you 
allow  me,  as  his  cousin ,  to  correct  this  Y  Scotch  and 
English  papers  have  done  justice  to  him  as  a  land- 
owner, a  botanist,  a  lecturer  and  friend  of  his  class, 
but  I  have  not  seen  his  love  of  garden  flowers  noticed. 
Among  his  favourites  were  Pansies  ;  he  h.ad  some  very 
tine  sorts  in  his  garden  at  Hartree,  in  Lanarkshire. 
Our  best  ones  at  Wisley  came  from  there. —  Geobge  F. 
Wir.sox. 

Names  of  plants. — Salforth. — 1,  Taconsia  yar. 
cannot  name  unless  we  see  flowers ;  2,  Deutzia  gracilis; 
;),  Kleinia  repens ;  4,  Acacia  armata;  5,  Kalosanthes 

coccinea. J.  M.  Wilson. — It  is  the  ordinary  form, 

and  has  evidently  been  grown  well.  The  flowers 
ai'e  always  sweet-scented  in  this  variety.  ^— IF. 
Leach.  —  Azalea  obtusa,  a  Chinese  variety  intro- 
duced   nearly    fifty    years    ago. A.     Charlton. — 

1,      Calanthe      vestita     Inteo  -  oculata  ;      2,     flower 

arrived    smashed. A.  S.    W. — India-rubber  plant ; 

see    The    Garden-,    Jan.    21     (p.    GO). .7.    He.— 

Ajiemone  fulgeus  flore-pleuo. Treeittrick. — Smilax 

tamnoides. 
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THE  HAWTHORN. 
The  common  Hawthorn  is  a  hardy,  useful  and 


ornamental  small  tree,  and  forms  a  good 
standard  on  the  lawn  of  a  suburban  villa  or 
other  places  where  the  grounds  are  of  limited 
extent.  Notwithstanding  its  hardiness  and 
great  beauty,  it  seems  to  be  a  neglected  and,  in 
many  cases,  a  badly-uaed  tree.  We  often  see 
trees  of  this  species  hacked  and  slashed  in  .such 
an  unmerciful  way  by  the  hands  of  the  ignorant 
that  the  sight  cannot  be  otherwise  than  re- 
pugnant to  all  who  have  acquired  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  tree  culture.  The  great  rage,  for 
some  time  back,  has  been  for  trees  and  shrubs 
of  recent  introduction,  and  I  by  no  means 
despise  the  practice  of  giving  them  a  fair  trial ; 
at  the  same  time  1  think  that  the  culture  of  the 
Hawthorn  might  be  extended  and  improved 
with  the  best  results.  It  is  an  excellent  tree 
for  planting  on  vacant  ground  along  railway 
lines,  as  it  will  grow  on  almost  any  kind  of  soil 
and  in  situations  where  many  other  trees  and 
shrubs  would  perish.  I  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  usefulness  of  this  tree  for  that  purpose 
whilst  travelling  on  the  Ulster  railway,  between 
Belfast  and  Lurgan,  about  the  middle  of  last 
June.  At  that  time  the  trees  were  loaded  with 
their  beautiful  white  fragrant  flowers,  and  as  I 
passed  them  they  appeared  as  if  mantled  in 
snow,  and  attracted  the  attention  and  admiration 
of  everyone.  One  great  mistake  in  the  culture 
of  this  tree  for  ornament  is  the  pernicious 
practice  of  clipping  the  branches  with  a  shears 
in  order  to  form  a  uniform  head,  as  when  the 
trees  are  subjected  to  an  annual  pruning  of  this 
kind  they  very  seldom  25roduce  flowers  ;  con- 
sequently the  principal  beauty  of  the  plant  is 
lost.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  and  cultivators 
should  take  note  that  the  top  can  be  kept  in  a 
perfectly  uniform  shape  by  using  the  pruning 
knife  only.  When  the  tree  requires  pruning, 
the  strong  rambling  side  branches  should 
be  cut  back,  and  in  doing  so,  the  branches 
to  be  removed  should  be  cut  off  at  the 
base  of  a  lateral  twig.  By  this  practice  the 
top  can  be  kept  in  perfect  shape,  and  as  the 
twigs  and  branches  left  are  not  interfered  with, 
they  produce  their  flowers  and  fruit  in  great 
abundance.  This  tree  is  also  a  capital  subject 
for  the  town  garden,  and  as  such  is  largely  used, 
but  a  great  many  cultivators  complain  that  their 
trees  do  not  flower,  the  cause  of  which  and  the 
remedy  I  have  already  pointed  out. 

Although  the  Thorn  is  perfectly  hardy,  yet  it 
is  impatient  of  wet  at  the  roots  ;  consequently 
the  ground  where  it  is  to  be  planted  should  be 
thoroughly  drained,  more  especially  soils  of  a 
stiff,  heavy  texture,  as  well  as  those  of  a  light 
mossy  character.  In  addition  to  thorough  drain- 
ing, this  class  of  soil  would  be  much  improved 
by  being  dug  up  into  rough  ridges  and  exposed 
to  the  weather  during  winter,  by  which  means 
the  stiff',  retentive  nature  of  the  soil  would  be 
broken  up  and  rendered  more  fertile  and  pliable 
for  the  roots  fjf  the  trees,  while  the  mossy  por- 
tions will  be  much  improved  by  the  reduction 
of  the  tanniu  properties  winch  they  contain. 
Both  classes  of  soil  would  also  be  much  bene- 
fited by  a  good  dressing  of  lime.  When  the 
trees  are  planted  as  standards,  the  work  of 
planting  may  be  proceeded  with  when  the  ground 
is  in  proper  working  order  any  time  during 
autumn,  winter,  or  early  spring.  In  mild,  open 
weather  the  Thorn  bursts  into  leaf  early,  so  that 
I  always  prefer  autumn  and  winter  planting, 
and  on  no  account  should  the  work  ))e  delayed 
until  the  buds  are  beginning  to  move.  In 
planting    moss    ground     a     little    clayey    soil 


should  be  incorporated  with  the  staple,  as 
it  assists  decomposition  and  renders  the  whole 
mass  more  fertile.  Well-prepared  young  trees 
that  have  been  specially  trained  as  standards 
should  be  selected,  always  choosing  such  as 
have  good  roots,  a  straight  clean  stem,  and  a 
well-balanced  top.  In  lifting  the  plants  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  cut  or  in  any  way  muti- 
late the  roots.  Plant  the  trees  very  carefully, 
afterwards  staking  them  to  prevent  their  being 
wind-shaken.  Those  who  are  fond  of  variety 
may  also  jJant  the  double  crimson,  double  pink, 
&c.,  all  of  which  can  be  had  at  any  nursery. 

The  Hawthorn  makes  a  very  good  hedge,  and 
is  largely  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  when 
used  for  the  division  of  fields  it  aflbrds  excellent 
shelter  for  grazing  stock,  while  the  numerous 
sharp-pointed  spines  form  an  efficient  barrier 
against  the  inroads  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Not- 
withstanding the  usefulness  of  this  fence,  a 
person  may  travel  in  someparts  of  the  country  for 
miles  and  not  see  a  well-kept  Thorn  fence.  This 
state  of  things  is  to  be  regretted,  for  I  believe  in 
many  cases  the  expense  incurred  in  looking  after 
and  mending  gaps  exceeds  the  cost  of  pruning  and 
keeping  the  hedge  in  proper  order.  The  average 
cost  of  pruning  an  ordinary  hedge  being  but 
Id.,  or  at  most  IJd.  per  lineal  perch,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  such  a  system  of  mismanagement. 
Nothing  gives  an  estate  such  a  ragged  and  ne- 
glected appearance  as  badly-kept  hedges.  The 
best  time  to  prune  a  Thorn  hedge  is  the  month 
of  August — at  least,  such  has  been  my  practice 
for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  with  the  best 
results.  In  planting  a  Thorn  hedge  the  line  of 
fence  should  be  marked  off  and  the  ground 
trenched  to  a  depth  of  some  20  inches  or  30 
inches,  and  about  6  feet  broad,  and  in  cases 
where  the  soil  is  of  a  poor,  thin  texture  a  good 
dressing  of  rich  compost  and  fresh  soil  may  be 
added  with  advantage,  the  quantity  used  to  be 
regulated  according  to  the  circumstances.  I 
have  sometimes  used  well-decomposed  manure, 
and  although  it  gives  the  plants  a  good  start, 
yet  it  is  not  so  lasting  as  the  fresh  soil.  Stout 
plants  with  good  roots  that  have  been  properly 
prepared  in  the  nursery  should  be  used,-  and 
may  be  inserted  at  a  distance  of  about  5  inches 
or  6  inches  apart 


trasts  well  with  others  of  a  more  sombre  appear- 
ance. In  spring  it  produces  a  great  abundance  of 
beautiful  golden  catkins,  laden  with  pollen,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  I  have  never  found  it  necessary 
to  fertilise  the  cones  artificially.  It  generally  pro- 
duces cones  abundantly,  these  being  of  a  pretty 
purplish  colour,  and  ripe  and  ready  for  collect- 
ing about  the  end  of  harvest.  This  Pine  thrives 
on  any  soil  of  ordinary  texture,  provided  it  is 
thoroughly  drained.  In  soils  of  a  stifE  clayey 
nature  I  have  found  it  beneficial  to  mix  a  little  bog 
earth  with  the  clay,  exposing  it  for  some  time  to 
the  weather  previous  to  planting.  It  is  perfectly  at 
home  on  peat  bog,  my  practice  being  to  mix  a  little 
soil  with  the  bog  at  the  time  of  planting. — J.  B. 


DURABILITY  OF  SILVER  FIR. 
With  a  view  to  test  the   durability  for   railway 
sleepers  of  the  wood  of  the  Silver  Fir  compared 
with  that  of  the  Baltic  Pine,  I  made  the  following 
experiment : — 

On  the  17th  April,  1877,  I  had  four  Silver  Fir 
sleepers  laid  beside  new  Baltic  Pine  ones  on  the 
Caledonian  Railway  line  four  miles  north  of  Perth. 
On  the  21st  June,  1884,  one  of  the  four  Fir  sleepers 
was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  exhibited  at 
the  forestry  exhibition  held  at  Edinburgh.  Al- 
though it  had  been  seven  years  and  two  months  in 
use,  it  was  in  a  remarkably  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion; whereas,  many  of  its  Baltic  Pine  companions 
had  been  thrown  out  after  being  but  six  years  in  use. 
In  August  last,  1887,  when  renewing  sleepers  on 
the  line,  two  of  the  remaining  three  Silver  Fir  ones 
were  thrown  out,  the  fourth  being  considered  still 
fit  to  retain  its  original  bed.  As  the  success  of  my 
experiment  seemed  fairly  satisfactory,  I  consider 
the  result  obtained  worthy  of  all  publicity,[forwhen 
it  is  remembered  that  the  average  duration  of  Larch 
sleepers  is  about  eight  years,  it  cannot  but  be  re- 
garded as  noteworthy  that  those  of  the  wood  ex- 
perimented on  should  have  attained  a  duration  of 
ten  years  and  four  months  before  being  thrown  out. 
But  durability  is  not  the  only  point  in  which  the 
Silver  Fir  is  equal  to  the  Larch,  for  it  luxuriates 
and  produces  sound  timber  on  soils  that  will  affect 
injuriously  the  Larch  with  dry  rot,  which  lessens 
so  much  the  ultimate  value  of  Larch  so  affected. 

I  do  not  know  any  coniferous  tree  (Abies  Doug- 
lasi  excepted)  that  equals  the  Silver  Fir  in  pro- 
ducing bulk  of  timber  per  acre,  for  on  reaching  and 
extending  beyond  its  fiftieth  year,  it  outstrips  all 
These  may  be  had  at  the   other  Conifers  in  size. 


rate  of  about  20s.  per  1000,  and  sometimes  less, 
but  a  shilling  or  two  extra  is  always  well  spent 
in  procuring  healthy,  well-furnished  stuff.  The 
hedge  should  then  be  protected  until  it  gets 
thoroughly  established,  and  it  is  very  important 
to  keep  the  plants  free  from  weeds  for  a  series  of 
years,  and  even  in  cases  where  no  surface  weeds 
appear  I  have  always  found  the  plants  thrive 
better  by  breaking  the  crust  of  the  surface  occa- 
sionally during  the  growing  season  with  a  hoe. 

Although  the  Thorn  is  not  grown  as  a  timber 
tree  for  profit,  yet  the  wood  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  is  used  by  the  turner  and  others 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  I  have  never  ex- 
perienced any  great  diificulty  in  selling  good 
sound  stuff'  at  prices  ranging  from  20s.  to  30s. 
per  ton.  J.  B.  Webster. 


Pinus  parviflora — This  Pine,  so  named  from 
the  small  size  of  the  male  catkins,  which  are  very 
numerous  and  thickly  crowded  into  a  cylindrical 
spike  1  inch  to  2  inches  long,  is  indigenous  to 
Northern  Japan,  where  it  attains  an  average  height 
of  from  25  feet  to  30  feet.  In_this  country  it  has 
proved  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  and  when  allowed 
plenty  of  room  to  extend  its  side  branches  it  makes 
a  handsome  .specimen  for  a  lawn,  more  especially  in 
places  where  the  grounds  are  of  limited  extent. 
Its  habit  of  growth  is  conical.  It  extends  its  rather 
long  and  slender  branches  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
and  as  these  are  well  furnished  with  small  lateral 
twigs  clothed  with  abundance  of  rich  glaucous 
foliage  which  it  retains   for  three  years,   it  con- 


In  planting  this  tree  great  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  selection  of  favourable  sites  for  its 
growth.  Humid  situations  should  be  avoided. 
On  estates  upon  which  my  advice  has  been  asked, 
I  invariably  recommend  the  planting  of  Silver  Fir 
on  suitable  sites  for  the  permanent  crop,  at  about 
14  feet  apart,  and  filling  in  the  intervals  with  Larch 
only,  to  4  feet  apart  over  all. 

When  this  mode  of  planting  with  Silver  Fir  and 
Larch  has  been  adopted, and  atan  early  stage  of  their 
growth,  if  the  trees  intended  for  the  ultimate  crop 
give  indications  of  becoming  healthy,  the  Larches 
may  be  gradually  thinned  wholly  out,  and  the  per- 
manent crop  may  consist  purely  of  Silver  Fir;  or 
the  plantation  may  be  grown  as  a  mixed  one;  or 
should  the  Silver  Fir  trees  fail  to  advance  satis- 
factorily, the  plantation  may  entirely  be  made 
up  of  Larch. — William  M'Corquodalb,  in  the 
Perthskire  Consiitutional. 


SUORT  NOTES.— WOODS  AND  FORESTS. 


Transplanting  Larch. — Will  any  reader  of 
The  Garden  say  if  it  is  possible  to  move  with  safety 
Larch  trees  10  feet  to  12  feet  high  ?— H. 

Poplar  for  timber. — I  have  for  some  years  been 
sensible  of  tlie  jirofit  of  planting  the  larger  kinds  of 
Poplars,  for  the  wood  of  which  there  is  now  so  much 
demand  for  railway  breaks,  i'C,  and  find  the  Abele 
Poplar  grow  rapidly  in  slieltered  situations,  but  the 
Black  Italian  does  better  where  the  situation  is  more 
exposed.  A  damp  clay  or  near  the  side  of  a  runnel 
suits  Poplars  well  ;  and  in  all  cases  their  light  fibrous 
roots  require  the  soil  to  be  well  loosened  when  the 
trees  are  planted. — R.  T. 
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"  This  l8  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— SAoicsTieare. 


NOTES  FROM  SCARBOROUGH. 

What  a  lovely  Carnation  you  figure  to-day! 
Comtesse  de  Paris  must  find  its  way  to  Scar- 
borough when  it  is  obtainable.  As  it  is,  I 
do  not  remember  having  seen  its  name  before. 
Have  you  got  a  young  plant  or  two  of 
Clarisse  f  I  know  you  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  it  excellent  in  many  ways.  I  find 
that  Raby  Pink,  Beauty  of  Boston,  Clarisse, 
Knapton  Yellow,  John  Harrison,  and  several 
varieties  of  the  old  Clove  are  the  only  Carna- 
tions that  really  grow  on  for  years  and  years 
without  needing  constant  yearly  propagation. 
Many  excellent  varieties  (or  indeed  all)  thrive 
under  yearly  propagation,  but  otherwise 
succumb  to  a  hard  winter,  generally  speaking. 
I  shall  be  curious  to  know  how  far  your  ex- 
perience coincides  after  a  year  or  two.  No 
good  white  Carnation  that  I  know  of  has 
ever  grown  here  into  a  great  mass  4  feet 
across,  as  the  varieties  I  have  named  will  do 
here.  Gloire  do  Nancy  requires  starving,  or 
its  grossness  destroys  it,  and  I  have  never 
kept  a  plant  for  more  than  three  years  as  yet, 
but  hope  to  do  so  now. 

Anemone  blanda  (Ingram's  strain)  is  per- 
fectly exquisite  here,  growing  close  to  that 
handsome  and  hardy  evergreen  Fern,  Lomaria 
chilensis,  and  with  a  bold  clump  of  golden 
Munstead  Oxlip  just  above  it  makes  one 
think  of  April  rather  than  Fe])ruary. 

Your  Pear  notes  are  always  interesting  to 
me,  and  I  (juite  think  that  Jargonelle  should 
be  a  select  Pear.  For  my  part  I  do  not  like 
Bon  Chretien  or  Louise  Bonne  in  England, 
though  I  think  the  former  delicious  abroad. 
I  fear  there  is  no  chance  of  any  English-grown 
Pears  being  good  enough  for  market  at  this 
season  unless  some  new  Phffinix  should  rise 
in  wonder,  for  it  is  not  warm  enough  in 
October  and  early  November  to  properly  finish 
the  fruit  before  it  is  gathered.  Once  plucked, 
growers  can  only  mature  what  they  have  col- 
lected. If  we  could  ensure  really  ripening 
weather  in  October,  generally  speaking,  then  we 
could  grow  first-rate  late  Pears;  but  still,  while 
owning  fully  and  freely  the  inferior  quality  of 
English  late  Pears,  I  should  be  sorry  to  leave 
out  Easter  Beurre,  simply  because  there  is  no 
other  Pear  at  all  that  we  can  put  on  table  so 
late  in  season  and  so  sure  in  crop.  Owing  to 
our  rather  favourable  autumn,  w-e  find  it  very 
pleasant,  though,  of  course,  far  from  the  de- 
licious flavour  of  a  Lyons  or  mid-France- 
grown  Easter  Beurre. 

Marie  Benoist  is,  I  fully  expect,  the  best 
Pear  for  Christmas  and  early  January,  but  it  is 
newish,  and  not  by  any  means  well  known. 
Has  anyone  praised  it  to  you?  We  ate  one 
on  Christmas  Day  of  our  own  growing,  which 
really  was  as  good  as  Marie  Louise   in  No- 


vember, and  about  the  same  size,  though  wider 
at  the  base.  Edward  H.  Woodall. 


CUT  FLOWERS. 
To  THE  Editor  op  The  Garden. 
Sir, — I  have  read  "Veronica's"  letter  and 
the  remarks  following.  As  you  ask  for  the 
"ideas  ot  some  of  the  lady  readers,"  I  venture 
to  send  you  mine  on  the  subject  of  Bouquets 
versus  Posies. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  consider  posies  a 
decided  improvement  on  the  old  stiff  pin- 
cusliion  bouquet  ;  indeed,  if  well  arranged, 
there  can  be  no  more  suitable  and  becoming 
hand  accompaniment  to  a  pretty  toilette.  As 
to  the  nomenclature,  the  posy  ''by  any  name 
will  smell  as  sweet ! "  Too  odorous  it  should 
not  be.  But  why  change  a  name  so  suggestive 
of  all  that  is  charming  I  The  word  posy  has 
a  delightfully  youthful  sound,  suitable  alike  to 
the  young  debitfante  and  to  lajeiine  Mariee,  and 
it  may  even  bring  to  the  mind's  eye  of  the  quiet, 
but  imaginative  chaperone  a  pleasant  picture. 
Often  during  the  last  two  or  three  seasons, 
when  I  have  been  patiently  sitting  in  a  heated 
ball-room,  has  the  sight  of  an  apparently 
careleEsly  -  tied  bunch  of  flowers,  and  the 
words,  "Oh  !  may  I  leave  my  posy  while  I 
dance,"  given  me  a  sudden  day-dream  of  an  old 
English  garden  full  of  the  dear  old-fashioned 
flowers  which  supplied  the  posy  of  olden  time. 
That  posy  I  imagine  to  have  been  a  bunch  of 
flowers  gathered,  one  here,  one  there,  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  beauty  or  the  sweet  scent,  or 
maybe  for  the  association,  like  the  posy  gathered 
by  poor,  stricken  Ophelia,  and  tied  with  a  bit  of 
thread  or  of  ribbon.  But  the  posy  of  modern 
days  should  be  fashioned  rather  differently.  It 
has  a  purpose  to  fulfil  in  the  world  of  fashion. 
It  is  intended  to  be  the  last  finishing  touch 
to  the  full  dress  of  the  day  to  be  worn  at  ball  or 
fete.  The  flowers  composing  the  posy  should 
therefore  be  either  in  harmony  in  colour  and 
kind  with  the  gown  and  its  artificial  floral 
trimmings,  or  else  in  complete  contrast.  A  hand- 
ful of  flowers  of  one  sort  with  its  own  green  foli- 
age seems  best  suited  to  this  purpose,  though  here 
and  there  may  be  exceptions,  and  it  must  be 
tied  with  a  ribbon  of  suitable  kind  and  colour. 
And  here  comes  in  the  art.  It  should  appear 
to  be  carelessly  tied  together,  but  in  must  in 
reality  be  so  fastened,  that  it  will  not  easily  come 
to  pieces.  And  the  stalks  must  also  be  so 
covered,  that  they  will  neither  discolour  the 
glove,  nor  yet  themselves  suffer  from  contact 
with  the  heat  of  the  hand.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  posy  making  must  be  to  choose 
the  kinds  of  flowers  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
They  must  be  sweet  enough  (unless  perfectly 
scentless),  yet  not  too  sweet,  and  sufficiently 
tough  to  stand  a  few  hours  in  a  heated  room. 
No  doubt  the  reason  for  nipping  off  the  heads 
of  flowers  and  wiring  them  in  the  old  stiff 
bouquet  was  to  enable  the  arranger  to  twist  a 
bit  of  damp  cotton  wool  carefully  round  just 
under  the  petals ;  and  certainly  those  poor 
heads  lasted  fresh  for  a  long  time — longer,  I  think, 
than  the  more  naturally  arranged  posy. 

Pei'haps  the  next  triumph  of  the  florist's  art 
will  be  to  invent  some  way  of  keeping  the  lovely 
blooms  fresh  without  spoiling  the  graceful  sim- 
plicity of  the  posy ;  and  as  it  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  fashions  of  hand  bouquets  that  has  ever 
been  devised,  I  hope  that  it  will  find  favour 
with  the  leaders  and  followers  of  the  mode  for 
many  a  long  day.  E.  F. 


present.  What  we  want  is  for  our  experienced 
readers  to  help  us  to  say  which  is  the  next 
best  Pear  after  the  five  chosen.  What  is  No.  6 
to  be.     Here  are  the  chosen  five  : — 

1.  JARGONELLE. 

2.  MARIE  LOUISE. 

3.  DOYENNE  DU  COMICE. 

4.  WINTER  NELIS. 

5.  JOSEPHINE  DE  MALINES. 


Standard  Fears  for   Britain.  — We  do  not 
want    any    more    "selections"    of    Pears     at 


Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.   GIRDLESTONE. 

STANDARD  ROSES. 

In  his  interesting  article  on  standard  Roses  in 
the  "  Rosarian's  Year-Book,"  quoted  on  pp. 
50,  51,  Mr.  George  Paul  sums  up  the  whole 
matter  in  the  one  word  "  selection."  The 
whole  question  of  the  desirability  or  other- 
wise of  growing  Roses  as  standards  resolves 
itself  into  one  of  means  to  ends.  If  only 
growers  would  make  up  their  minds  before 
planting  what  they  really  want,  and  then  sec 
wliat  varieties  of  Roses  there  are  that  will 
fulfil  their  purpose,  more  fine  standards 
would  be  seen  in  gardens,  and  the  foolish  and 
ugly  proceeding  of  making  a  bed  or  plantation 
of  "huge  stems  with  small  dwindling  heads  " 
set  at  equal  distances  of  2  feet  or  3  feet  apart 
would  more  quickly  become  as  extinct  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  If  really  great  Rose  trees  are 
wanted  for  isolated  and  conspicuous  positions, 
the  number  of  available  varieties  is  very 
limited,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
Hybrid  Chinas  or  the  Dijon  Teas  and  their 
hybrids;  not  that  this  involves  any  hardship, 
for  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  a 
great  plant  on  a  stem  some  5  feet  high  of  such 
aRose  as  Blairi  No.  2  or  Madame  Plantierwhen 
sheeted  almost  to  the  ground  with  bloom ;  they 
bloom  but  once  a  year,  it  is  true,  but  then  it 
must  be  held  in  compensation  that  the  pro- 
fusion of  their  solitary  flowering  is  not 
equalled,  nor  in  most  cases  approached  by  the 
sum  of  all  the  flowers  produced  by  an  ordi- 
nary Hybrid  Perpetual  throughout  the  season. 
In  addition  to  the  above-named  two  varieties, 
which  are  both  quite  admirable  for  the  pur- 
pose in  view,  there  are  one  or  two  others  to 
which  Mr.  Paul  does  not  draw  attention;  one 
of  these  is  Chem'Jole,  a  brilliant  red  Rose, 
still  unique  in  its  telling  brightness  of  colour 
and  most  charming,  and  another  is  the  Persian 
Yellow,  whose  masses  of  rich  gold  are  un- 
surpassed and  indispensable  in  the  early  sum- 
mer. Even  the  single  Japanese  Bramble- 
blossom  Rose  (R.  multiflora)  makes  a  most 
beautiful  standard  when  worked  on  a  tall 
6-foot  stem,  and  the  flower  continues  in 
beauty  for  a  considerable  time. 

When  it  comes  to  autumnal  bloomers  that 
will  make  genuine  trees,  there  are  only  the 
Dijon  Teas  and  the  hybrids  that  have  sprung 
from  them.  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Bouquet 
d'Or  run  a  close  race  for  first  place,  the  former 
a  little  the  freer,  the  latter  the  more  beautiful 
— the  handsomest,  in  fact,  of  the  family;  and 
for  a  pale  yellow,  in  place  of  Belle  Lyonnaise, 
which,  as  is  justly  pointed  out,  is  too  tender 
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■'or  a  standard,  the  unduly-neglected  Emilie 
■Dupuy,  almost  identical  in  colour,  may  well 
be  grown.     There  is,  unfortunately,  a  lack. of 
first-rate  red   Eoses  of  sufficient   vigour,    for 
though  Mme.  Isaac  Pereire  "fulfils  all  the  con- 
ditions," yet  it  is  a  rough,  coarse  Rose  at  best. 
But  one  very  good  one  may  be  found  in  Eeine 
Marie  Henriette  (the  one  bright  and  pure-col- 
oured variety  among  the  Hybrid  Teas),  which 
makes  a  fine  head,  and  flowers  exceptionally 
freely  as  a  standard.     Of  those  other  Hybrid 
Teas,  more  happUy  named  the  Noisettes,  the 
evergreen  white   cluster  Eose,  Aim^e  Vibert, 
quickly  makes  a  handsome  tree,  and  with  the 
coppery  Ophirie  is  especially  valuable  from  its 
lateness  in   flowering.     Eeve  d'Or,  often  as 
glorious  in  young  growth  and  foliage  as  in 
flower,   is  attractive  throughout  the  season; 
and  the  unique  bright  orange  William  Allen 
Eichardson  is  immensely  free  and  quite  hardy. 
All  these  varieties  have  the  great  advantage 
of  being  so  free  in  growth  that  their  branches 
become  sufficiently  pendulous  to  hide  more 
or  less  the  point  of  junction  of  stock  and  scion, 
and   so   give  the   tree   a   more  graceful  and 
natural  appearance  ;  for  when  any  stifl-grow- 
ing  Eoses  are  worked  as  standards,  such  as 
Baroness  Eothschild— which  otherwise  grows 
very  well  as  a  standard  and  makes  a  large 
and  healthy  head,  the  transition  from  stem  to 
branches  is  so  abrupt  that  the  effect  in-  the 
garden  is  anything  but  pleasing. 

"While  mentioning  the  fact  that  there  are 
few  dark  crimson  Eoses  which  make  good 
lieads,  Jtlr.  I'aul  gives  one  or  two  which  most 
amateuis  fiud  difficult  enough  to  grow  as  cut- 
back dwarfs,  but  omits  to  mention  several 
which  have  been  conspicuous  successes  as 
standards.  Of  these  Jules  Chretien  II.  is  a 
very  distinct  and  handsome  dark  crimson, 
very  free  and  constant,  always  expanding 
well,  a  good  autumnal,  and  not  much  liable 
to  mildew,  and  very  vigorous  and  hardy. 
Prefet  Limbourg  is  another  fine  crimson,  which 
makes  an  immense  branching  head,  and  is  one 
of  the  brightest-looking  Eose  trees  in  the 
garden  either  in  summer  or  autumn ;  and  a 
third  is  Dr.  Hogg,  one  of  the  seedlings  sent 
out  from  Cheshunt(although  horribly  maligned 
in  their  catalogue),  which  has  proved  itself  a 
thoroughly  harily,  vigorous,  and  reliable  deep 
crimson  Eose  by  no  means  dingy,  but  de- 
cidedly rich  in  colour. 

The.se  three,  with  Abel  Carricrc  and  Mr. 
Paul's  own  very  useful  Duke  of  ('(innaught, 
will  probably  be  found  tiic  best  of  their  C(jlour 
to  grow  as  standards,  for  prince  Camille  de 
liohan  gets  terribly  aillicted  with  mildew,  and 
.lean  Liaba\id  is  not  very  constant,  and  bums 
brown  in  the  sun  on  very  .slight  provocation. 
If,  however,  one  or  two  additional  varieties 
are  wanted,  Mons.  linncenne  is  exceedingly 
vigorous  and  free,  although  the  form  of  the 
expanded  llnwera  is  not  so  good  ns  that  of 
some  of  the  above,  and  Due  de  ]\Ionti)ensier  is 
also  a  very  strong  grower,  and  there  is  smiie- 
times*  a  very  rich  dark  .shade  in  its  dazzling 
crimson  flowers,  which  are  developed'  in  ex- 
ceptional beauty  in  the  auturfin. 

Mr.  Paul's  list  of  light  Roses  could  not  be 


improved  on,  with  Boule  de  Neige,  Mme. 
Lacharme,  and  Violette  Bouyer  for  whites, 
and  Duchesso  de  Vallombrosa,  Princess 
Louise  Victoria,  and,  of  course,  La  France 
and  Mrs.  Bosanquet  for  lights,  though, 
perhaps,  to  the  latter  might  be  added  ]\Iiss 
Hassa,rd,  wluch  makes  a  large  tree,  and  is 
very  free  and  of  a  pretty  shade  of  colour  ;  and 
the  Bourbon  Marie  Pare,  which  deserves  to 
he  better  known,  for  its  pleasing  flesh- 
coloured  flowers,  which  are  freely  produced 
early  and  late,  and  are  most  attractive  either 
in  the  cut  state  or  on  the  tree. 

Everyone  probably  would  uphold  the 
recommendation  of  the  reds,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Glory  of  Choshunt,  Dr.  Andry,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  INIarechal  Vaillant,  (not  always  one 
of  the  most  valuable,  but  very  vigorous  and 
bright),  Ulrich  Brunner,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  (none  too  bright,  but  an 
immense  grower),  (Jamille  Bernardin,  and 
General  Jacqueminot,  of  which  the  handsome 
dark  form  Prince  Arthur  might,  no  doubt, 
be  added,  as  well  as  Thomas  Mills,  Duke  of 
Teck,  of  which  some  splendid  standards  have 
been  grown,  and  Ella  Gordon.  Eugene 
Appert,  too,  although  old,  and  with  flowers 
expanding  somewhat  flat  in  shape,  still 
deserves  to  be  included,  if  only  for  its  lanique 
crimson  colour  and  glorious  foliage. 

Similarly  among  the  rose  colours  the  de- 
lightful Anna  Alexieff  cannot  possibly  be  dis- 
pensed with,  making,  as  it  does,  the  finest 
standard  of  its  colour  (which  is  the  freshest 
rosy  pink),  always  in  bloom,  and  is  among 
the  hardiest  and  best-constitutioned  of  garden 
Eoses.  Besides  Jules  Margottin,  Alphonse 
Soupert,  and  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Mme. 
Nachury  makes  a  fine  free  standard,  and 
grown  in  this  form  is  bright  and  never  coarse ; 
while  "William  Warden  may  well  replace  the 
somewhat  dull  Eose  from  which  it  is  a  sport, 
and  which  it  resembles  exactly  in  vigour  and 
hardiness,  only  being  far  fresher  and  more  at- 
tractive in  colour. 

That  among  the  best  Teas  to  grow  as  stan- 
dards must  lie  included  such  varieties  as  Anna 
(Jlivier,  Homere,  Francisca  Kriiger,  Mme. 
Lambard,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami,  and  Souvenir  d'Elise  is  incontestable, 
but  the  omission  of  two  such  vigorous  and 
handsome  Roses  as  Caroline  Kuster  and  Jean 
Ducher  appears  somewhat  unaccountable,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  in  recommending  the  in- 
dispensable Safrano,  no  mention  is  made  of 
its  rosy  form,  commonly  called  Red  Safrano, 
which  is  just  as  vigorous  and  free,  and  makes 
just  as  fine  a  head  as  the  orange  form,  and  in 
some  places  is  even  more  popular  for  cutting. 
One  of  the  greatest  winter  dangers  to  which 
standard  Eoses — of  Tea-scented  varieties  espe- 
cially, on  account  of  the  persistence  of  their 
foliage— are  expo.sed  is  the  risk  of  being 
liroken  down  by  snow,  and  this  danger  is,  of 
course,  one  which  annually  increases  with  the 
growth  and  extension  of  the  plant,  but  though 
to  ensure  complete  safety  from  .snow  involves 
a  somewhat  elaborate  method  of  staking,  no 
trouble  is  great  that  will  preserve  a  favourite 
plant  from  destruction,  and  it  is  better  to  be 


somewhat  over-careful  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
having  to  deplore  the  neglect  of  simple  pre- 
cautions. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 

Odours  of  Roses— "T.  W.  G."  puts  a  query 
about  this  (p.  Do).  Few  senses  are  so  capricious  as 
that  of  smell,  and,  therefore,  possibly  your  correspon- 
dent may  differ  from  me.  Most  Roses  that  are  not 
sweet  are,  .it  least,  not  disagreeable,  and  I  shall  not 
attempt  a  list  of  those  that  are  otherwise ;  sufhee  it  to 
say,  that  such  Bourbons  as  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  suggest  the  odours  named. 
But  I  would  rather  discuss  the  sweetest  Boses  with 
"  T.  W.  G.,"  and  suggest  that  he  leads  off  on  this  more 
pleasant  tack  with  the  sweetest  dozen. — D.  T.  F. 

Slauuiiag  Bcses.— There  is  no  plant  that 
enjoys  plenty  of  good  manure  more  than  the  Rose, 
and  a  lack  of  this  will  always  result  in  scraggy 
plants  and  miserable  blooms.  Mulching  the  surface 
over  the  roots  in  summer  is  all  very  well,  but  it  is 
not  half  so  good  as  placing  the  manure  under  the 
soil  and  close  to  the  roots.  All  Roses  are  much 
benefited  by  being  well  manured  immediately  after 
pruning.  Manuring  should  not  be  left  until 
the  shoots  are  several  inches  in  length,  as  then 
the  roots  are  active,  and  it  cannot  be  performed 
without  injury  to  the  rootlets ;  indeed,  it  is  much 
better  to  manure  Roses  some  time  before  pruning 
than  afterwards.  The  manure  from  cows,  horses, 
and  pigs  is  very  beneficial,  while  good  artificial 
manures  are  also  excellent.— J.  M. 


Ferns. 

W.    H.   GOWER. 

HARDY  FOREIGN  FERNS. 
I  WISH  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  readers  of 
TtiE  Garden  to  a  few  of  the  hardy  exotic  Ferns 
which  produce  fronds  so  totally  different  from 
those  of  any  of  our  native  species,  that  a  judicious 
admixture  adds  materially  to  the  eflectiveness  of 
an  outdoor  fernery.     This  is  too  much  neglected 
by  suburban  residents,  for  there  are  frequently 
spots    in    small   gardens     where    no    flowering 
plants  will  succeed,  and  such  places  are  often 
just   the   ones   in   which  Ferns   would  thrive. 
Altliough  the  spot  may  not  be  large  enough  to 
grow  an  extensive  collection,  a  judicious  selec- 
tion of   exotic  kinds  will  greatly  add  to    the 
effect.     It    does    not   much    matter  what   the 
aspect  is,  but  if  facing  the  north  or  north-west, 
so  much  the  better,  as  Ferns  love  shade.     If  the 
situation,  however,  is  a  somewhat  sunny  one,  a 
greater  supply  of  water  will  be  necessary  during 
the  summer  months.     Although  in  a  small  spot 
such  as  I  have  mentioned  above  nothing  grand 
can  be  effected  in  the  way  of  rockwork,  yet  the 
surface  may  be   diversified  by  the  use  of   old 
bricks,   burrs,   and  clinkers  (the  last    are    the 
worst),  and  such  like  things,  and  after  having 
been    arranged    in    position    as  irregularly   as 
possilile  consistent  with  providing  accommoda- 
tion for  the  plants,  they  should  be  sprinkled  or 
brushed    over  with   a  little    cement.     All    this 
may  he  done  and  the  place  fully  prepared  at  a 
mere  nominal   outlay.     The   next  thing  is  the 
selection    of    plants  to    mix  with   the    Britisli 
species,  which  are  now  supposed  to  have  been 
planted    in    the    pockets    and    crevices  of    the 
rockery. 

The  Sensitive  Fern  of  North  America  (Onoolea 
sensibilis)  is  a  noble  plant,  and  produces  fronds  of 
two  kinds,  both  of  which  are  totally  distinct  to 
anything  amongst  British  Ferns;  it  is  deciduous, 
and  its  fronds  are  produced  annually  from  a 
creeping  rhizome.  These  attain  a  height  of  about 
2  feet  when  the  plant  is  well  established;  the  seg- 
ments are  broad,  more  or  less  lobed,  and  bright 
green,  the  fertile  frond  being  erect,  scarcely  so  long 
as  the  sterile  one,  and  the  berry-like  segments 
resemble  a  bunch  of  Grapes.  It  is  a  robust  plant, 
and  should  be  grown  in  loam  and  a  little  peat. 
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Tub  OsTEicH-FEATHEii  Febns  form  striking 
ornaments,  and  they  also  produce  dissimilar  fronds. 
Struthiopteris  germanica  is  a  native  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  is  often  called  the  king 
of  the  hardy  Ferns.  The  rhizome  is  subterranean 
and  widely  creeping,  often  extending  its  runners  for 
several  feet  and  then  throwing  up  its  fronds,  by 
which  means  it  in  time  forms  a  dense  miniature 
forest  of  plume-like,  rich  green  fronds  from  18  inches 
to  2  feet  high.  The  sterile  fronds  rising  in  a  circle 
round  the  crown  arch  outwards,  whilst  the  fertile 
ones,  which  have  all  the  segments  contracted,  rise 
in  a  cluster  in  the  centre.  It  loses  its  fronds  in  the 
winter,  as  also  does  S.  pennsjlvanica,  which  is  a 
native  of  North  America.  Canada,  and  some  parts 
of  Northern  Asia.  It  differs  from  the  preceding  in 
being  more  erect  in  contour,  usually  grows  much 
taller,  and  is  larger  in  all  its  parts,  whilst  the 
fertile  segments  are  longer  and  very  feathery  in 
appearance. 

Anchistea  vieoinica  is  another  strikingly  hand- 
some North  American  and  Canadian  Fein,  which 
produces  from  an  underground  stem  fronds  from 
1  foot  to  3  feet  in  height  and  from  Ij  inches  to 
9  inches  broad ;  they  are  lively  green  in  colour,  the 
arrangement  of  the  sori  on  the  under  side  adding 
conside.'ably  to  their  beauty.  The  fronds  die  down 
ia  winter. 

The  Eoyal  oe  Floweeing  Feens  are  well  re- 
presented in  England  by  the  grand  Osmunda  regalis, 
bet  one  or  two  others  from  America  are  distinct 
and  handsome,  as  0.  cinnamomea,  which,  however. 
Is  not  confined  to  North  America,  as  I  have  received 
it  from  the  West  Indies,  and  I  believe  it  is  also 
found  in  Brazil  and  New  Grenada.  It  is,  however, 
common  in  Canada,  and  plants  from  that  country 
thrive  well  in  the  open-air  fernery  in  Britain.  The 
fronds  are  deciduous,  the  fertile  and  sterile  being 
distinct,  the  latter  attaining  a  height  of  12  inches 
to  3  or  more  feet.  They  are  from  G  inches  to  9 
inches  broad,  the  segments  somewhat  glaucous,  and 
the  stems  densely  clothed  with  dull  red  woolly 
hairs.  The  fertile  fronds  are  smaller,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding 2  feet  in  height,  all  the  segments  being 
closely  covered  with  cinnamon-coloured  woolly  hairs. 
0.  interrupta,  sometimes  called  0.  Claytoniana, 
is  another  handsome  and  singular  species,  which 
also  loses  its  fronds  in  winter.  The  latter  attain  a 
height  of  3  feet,  and  a  breadth  of  nearly  1  foot 
when  the  plant  is  strong,  the  stems  being  woolly 
when  young,  but  naked  when  mature.  The  seg- 
ments are  broad  and  of  a  brilliant  green.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Osmundas  are  swamp  or 
sub-aquatic  plants,  and  therefore  require  abundance 
of  water  during  the  summer  season. 

The  Maiden-haie  Fern  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  (Adiantum  pedatum)  should  never 
be  absent  from  a  hardy  fernery.  The  fronds  are 
from  1  foot  to  18  inches  long,  the  segments  bright 
green,  and  the  long  stem  is  jet  black.  It  is  a  decidu- 
ous plant. 

SHORT  NOTES.— FERNS. 


Lomaria  gibba. — Would  you  or  any  of  your 
numerous  correspondents  inform  me  through  your 
columns  if  Lomaria  gibba  is  considered  a  hardy  Fern 
in  England,  and  if  it  has  been  known  to  stand  planted 
out  in  the  open  border  in  England  without  suffering 
any  damage  ? — A.  P. 

*#*  Lomaria  gibba  is  certainly  not  a  hardy  Fern  in 
England,  and  assumes  a  very  miserable  appearance 
in  a  cool  greenhouse  in  winter. — W.  H.  G. 

Adiantum  decorum. — Like  W.  G.  Marshall,  in 
The  Garde.v,  February  i  (p.  102),  I  find  this  Adian- 
tum to  be  one  of  the  best  of  Ferns  for  cutting,  more 
especially  if  it  is  grown  in  a  cool  structure  and  well 
exposed  to  the  light.  As  an  ornamental  Fern,  apart 
from  its  usefulness  for  cutting,  it  occupies  a  prominent 
place,  and  when  grown  in  a  greenhouse  temperature 
the  bright  tinting  of  the  yonug  fnmds  forms  a  very 
attractive  feature.  In  a  higher  temperature,  however, 
the  colour  is  not  nearly  so  pronounced.  I  have  a 
large  demand  for  Ferns  in  small  puts  for  indoor 
decoration,  and  find  this  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Maiden. hairs  for  that  purpose,  as  not  only  does  it 
stand  for  some  time,  but  even  small  plants  produce  an 
abundance  of  fronds,  which  are  arranged  in  a  bold  and 
regular  manner.— T. 


FILMY  FERNS  AT  BINFIELD  HOUSE. 

Fjlmt  Ferns,  alihongh  of  comparatively  restricted 
interest,  are  undoubtedly  deserving  of  more  atten- 
tion than  they  usually  receive  at  the  hands  of  Fern 
growers,  and  it  is  always  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  the  many  hints  given  by  the  late  and  deeply 
regretted  Mr.  J.  Cooper  Forster  that  one  refers  to 
the  jastly  celebrated  collection  which  he  patiently 
collected,  and  which  at  his  death  In  the  beginning 
of  March,  1886,  was  left  to  his  only  son,  Mr.  Smart 
Foroter.  These  valuable  plants,  then  known  as  the 
Grosvenor  Street  collection,  were  absolutely  unique 
as  regards  either  the  varieties  or  the  sizes  of  certain 
specimens.  References  to  these  plants  were  from 
time  to  time  published,  and  always  received  the 
approbation  of  the  owner,  who  always  strongly 
recommended  cool  treatment  for  i  them,  and  to 
whom  the  success  in  their  cultivation  in  many 
private  places  as  well  as  in  Kew  Gardens  is  prin- 
cipally due.  It  is  to  his  repeated  entreaties  that  a 
few  years  since  a  case  suitable  for  them  was  pro- 
vided in  that  great  national  establishment.  For 
years  past  Mr.  J.  Cooper  Forster  contended  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  Trichomanes, 
Hymenophyllums,  and  Todeas  might  with  advantage 
be  grown  in  a  temperature  allowed  in  the  winter  to 
reach  within  a  few  degrees  of  freezing  point,  for,  as 
he  justly  remarked,  even  those  kinds  from  tropical 
countries  are  generally  found  in  mountainous  parts 
where  they  usually  grow  at  a  high  elevation.  There 
are  certainly  a  few  exceptions,  which  do  not  greatly 
affect  his  theory,  as  the  result  of  his  tuition  is  fully 
exemplified  by  the  appearance  of  the  majority  of 
the  Filmy  Ferns,  which  have  undergone  a  notable 
change  for  the  better  since  their  transfer  from  the 
warm  to  the  cool  department  at  Kew.  While  at 
Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  where  the  atmosphere  was 
by  no  means  congenial  to  them,  it  was  only  by 
constant  attention,  carefully  bestowed  upon  them 
by  a  most  diligent  observer  and  devoted  admirer, 
that  these  plants  were  kept  in  perfect  condition. 
They  were,  however,  greatly  admired  by  all  Fern 
lovers,  as  they  were  also  a  source  of  constant  re- 
creation to  their  owner,  who  possessed  such  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  requirements,  and  was 
acquainted  not  only  with  their  names,  but  also  with 
their  various  habitats,  and,  in  many  cases,  with  the 
history  of  their  discovery,  and  was  particularly  fond 
of  discoursing  upon  the  same,  thus  imjjarting  a  most 
valuable  and  somewhat  miscellaneous  information 
to  his  visitors. 

Their  present  owner  had  a  house  built  from 
his  father's  instructions  and  according  to  notions 
which  that  excellent  cultivator  had  found  was  the 
most  suitable  for  them.  The  structure,  a  lean-to 
with  a  walk  in  the  centre,  is  sunk  about  2  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  outside  ground  upon  which 
the  glass  roof  rests,  so  that  there  are  no  upright 
front  lights.  The  house  extends  from  north  to 
south.  In  this  way  the  Ferns  have  to  be  protected 
but  very  little  from  the  sun ;  the  more  so  as  the 
dwelling-house  itself  produces  a  semi-natural  shad- 
ing. The  central  path  is  really  a  tank  covered  over 
with  iron  gratings  and  constantly  supplied  with 
water,  producing  a  not  very  abundant,  but  constant 
amount  of  moisture,  so  beneficial  to  these  plants. 
The  house  was  also  provided  with  a  flow-and-return 
hot-water  pipe  in  the  event  of  very  severe  weather. 
I  am  not  aware  that  this  has  ever  been  used.  In 
such  a  structure  not  only  does  the  temperature  re- 
main pretty  even,  but  the  atmosphere  itself  is 
always  moist  and  the  advantages  of  such  a  combi- 
nation are  seen  in  many  ways,  as,  in  addition  to  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  plants,  the  trouble  they 
give  to  their  owner  is  reduced  to  such  a  point,  that 
the  house  being  lightly  shaded  so  as  to  produce  a 
subdued  uniform  light,  it  may,  during  anyone's 
absence,  be  safely  closed  for  several  weeks  without 
any  harm  resulting  to  the  inmates.  The  rockwork, 
of  which  but  a  small  portion  is  seen  above  ground, 
is  made  of  huge  pieces  of  sandstone  cemented  to- 
gether, and  resting  on  a  foundation  so  built  as  to 
render  the  under  part  completely  hollow,  and  thus 
prevent  the  stagnation  of  water. 

With  the  exception  of  one  specimen,  all  the 
Ferns  have  been  planted  out  since  the  middle  of 
May,  l.sstj.    Pnrirg  that  comparatively  short  period, 


and  taking  into  consideration  the  reputation  for 
slow  growth  of  the  majority  of  these  plants,  it  is 
really  surprising  to  note  what  progress  they  have 
made.  Most  of  them  had  already  last  summer 
taken  such  a  firm  hold,  not  only  of  the  ground,  but 
also  of  the  stones,  that  no  one  would  have  thought 
they  had  been  planted  so  recently.  This  result  of 
their  unwonted  vigour  will  add  a  serious  dilBculty 
to  the  work  of  removal  which  is  contemplated.  As 
may  be  gathered  from  a  note  which  appeared 
recently,  Mr.  Stuart  Forster  has  generously  pre- 
sented the  collection  to  Kew,  where  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  continue  to  flourish.  It  will  be 
very  interesting  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  transfer, 
and  if,  as  is  confidently  expected,  the  Ferns  do  not 
suffer  from  it  to  a  greater  extent  than  woidd  other 
plants  under  similar  circumstances,  it  will  be  one 
more  good  point  in  their  favour,  as  two  sudden 
changes  within  two  years  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  benefit  any  class  of  plants.  If  these  operations 
do  not  seriously  affect  them,  then  it  undoubtedly 
proves  that  the  idea  of  their  being  too  delicate  for 
general  cultivation  is,  as  has  been  frequently  shown, 
an  erroneous  one. 

Not  only  such  species  as  the  commonly  met  with 
Todea  superba  and  pellucida,  Hjmenophyllum  de- 
missum,  Trichomanes  radicans,  which  are  there 
seen  in  a  state  of  perfection,  but  the  most  uncom- 
mon species,  such  as  Trichomanes  exsectum,  T. 
javanioum,  T.  venosum,  and  especially  the  extremely 
curious  and  beautiful  T.  reniforme,  are  there  in 
better  form  than  anywhere  else.  The  specimen  of 
T.  reniforme,  which  is  the  only  plant  remaining  in  a 
pan  (all  the  others  having  been  planted  out),  measures 
fully  30  inches  across,  and  is  a  perfect  mass  of 
fronds,  new  and  old,  testifying  not  only  to  the  good 
treatment  received,  but  also  showing  the  suitability 
of  the  spot  selected  for  it  by  the  innumerable 
rhizomes.  These  have  extended  on  all  sides  over  the 
rim  of  the  pan,  and  through  burying  themselves  in 
the  material  surrounding  it,  gather  up  additional 
strength  as  they  grow  and  form  a  perfect  mass  of 
vegetation.  The  lovely  little  Trichomanes  parvulum 
from  Japan  is  another  of  the  choicest  plants  to  be 
found  in  the  collection.  It  was  imported  acci- 
dentally some  eight  years  ago  on  a  block  of  wood 
covered  with  Dendrobium  japonicum,  and  is  still 
growing  on  the  same  block,  from  which  the  Den- 
drobinms  have  been  detached.  Its  exceedingly 
pretty  little  miniature  Palm-like  fronds,  of  small 
dimensions,  and  of  a  particularly  dark  green 
colour,  are  very  transparent,  and  are  admired  by 
all  visitors.  In  Hymenophyllums  the  collection  is 
particularly  rich,  for  there  are  a  couple  of  fine 
specimens  of  H.  Forsterianum,  a  species  which  has 
the  general  appearance  of  a  much-enlargf  d  H  cau- 
diculatum,  and  which  was  also  imported  accidentally 
among  some  Cattleyas  from  Brazil.  Then  there  are 
H  dilatatum,  chiloense,  flesuosum,  caudiculatum, 
asplenioides,  pulcherrimum,  pectinatum,  &c.,  which 
are  also  very  handsome  specimens;  but  the  rarest 
gems  among  the  Hymenophyllums  are  undoubtedly 
the  beautiful  H.  dichotomum,  the  curious  H  omen- 
tum, the  downy  H.  obtusatum  and  asruginosum,  the 
rare  H.  valvatum,  and  the  beautiful  H.  pectinatum 
superbum,  a  variety  which  greatly  surpasses  in 
beauty  the  typical  species.  Besides  the  above- 
named  Hymenophyllums,  immense  masses  of  the 
long  drooping  form  of  H.  demissum,  very  seldom  met 
with  now-a-days,  and  of  the  lovely  H.  nitens  and 
crispatum,  as  well  as  huge  clumps  of  Trichomanes 
radicans  and  its  varieties,  concinnum,  Andrews! 
and  dissectum  are  subjects  which  will  considerably 
improve  the  already  very  rich  collection  of  Filmy 
Ferns,  for  which  Kew  will  now  be  without  a  rival 
either  in  botanical  gardens  or  in  private  establish- 
ments. S. 


Giubs  destroying  Ferns — I  herewith  send 
you  some  grubs  which  I  have  found  in  the  soil  of 
some  of  my  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  the  yrung  fronds  of 
which  they  have  eaten  away  below  the  .--urface  of 
the  soil  and  nearly  destroyed  the  whole  plants. 
Will  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  best  methcd  of 
destroying  them  1 — J.  B. 

*^*  In  reply  to  "J.  B.."  the  roots  of  your  Maiden- 
hair Fern  are  infested  with  the  grubs  of  a  beetle, 
the  blac]j  Vine  weevil  (Oticrhyncbus  sulcatus),  or 
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another  member  of  the  same  genus.  They  are  very 
destructive  insects,  both  as  weevils  and  grubs ;  the 
former  destroy  the  foliage  of  various  greenhouse 
plants,  and  the  grubs  feed  on  the  roots  of  Primulas, 
Cyclamens,  Ferns,  and  various  soft-rooted  plants. 
I  cannot  suggest  any  plan  of  destroying  the  grubs 
but  lifting  the  plants  and  picking  them  out.  No 
insecticide  is  of  any  practical  use.  The  weevils 
only  feed  at  night,  during  the  day  hiding  them- 
selves, so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  them.  They 
may  be  caught  by  placing  the  plants  on  which  they 
are  feeding  on  a  white  sheet,  and  in  the  evening 
causing  a  bright  light  to  shine  upon  them  suddenly; 
this  will  alarm  the  weevils,  and  they  will  probably 
fall,  feigning  to  be  dead ;  if  they  do  not  fall,  even 
after  giving  the  plant  a  sharp  shake,  search  the 
latter  well.— G.  S.  S. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Algerian  Iris  (I.  stylosa).— We  have  received 
flowers  of  this  from  Mr.  Burbidge,  Trinity  College 
Gardens,  Dublin.  It  has  been  charming  in  many 
Sussex  gardens  this  spring. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  Gordon,  Twicken- 
■  ham,  two  Camellias,  named  respectively  Lady  Gordon 
and  Lady  Kekwick.  They  are  both  described  as  new, 
and,  though  single,  have  a  good  breadth  of  petal  and 
excellent  form.  The  first  named  is  white  and  the 
other  red. 

Camellias  in  Cornwall.— It  is  not  at  all  an  un- 
common occurrence  for  Camellias  to  be  in  full  flower 
in  many  sheltered  parts  of  Cornwall  at  Christmastide, 
but  it  is  unusual  for  them  to  burst  into  blossom  in 
the  middle  of  January  at  such  an  exposed  part  of  the 
country  as  Rosemouran,  Galval,near  Penzance. — W. 
Roberts. 

Orchids  from  Perth.— We  have  received  from 
Mr.  W.  Macdonald,  Woodlands  House,  Perth,  N.B.,  a 
choice  gathering  of  Orchids,  including  amongst  other 
things  a  spike  of  the  brilliant  orange-red  coloured 
Lselia  harpophylla  and  a  deUcately-tinted  form  of 
Cattleya  Trian*,  the  lip  pale  purplish  lilac,  coloured 
inside  the  throat  with  orange. 

Primroses  in  Devonshire.— I  send  you  a 
little  gathering  of  early  Primroses  on  this  snowy 
February  day  (14th).  Ground  covered  with  snow  and 
freezing  hard.— R.  W.  Beachey,  Kinffskerswell ,  Devon. 

*»*  Accompanying  the  above  were  some  excellent 
flowers  of  Persian  Cyclamen. 

The  flower  trade  at  Scilly.— A  very  large 
consignment  of  flowers  was  brought  over  recently  by 
steamer  from  SciUy,  to  the  mainland.  Mr.  Richard 
Mumford,  of  Holy  Vale,  St.  Mary's,  shipped  6000 
bunches  of  yellow  Daffodils,  whilst  Mr.  W.'  Trevellick 
of  Rocky  HiU,  despatched  .3.300  bunches  of  yellow  and 
white  Narcissi.  There  were  nearly  1000  "  flats  "  of 
other  flowers  in  the  same  steamer. 

Cymbidium  eburneum.— Mr.  Thomas  Wheeler. 
Ihe  Gardens,  Jesmond  Towers,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
has  sent  us  flowers  of  this  beautiful  Cymbidium,  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  genus.  Its  leaves  are  abundant, 
narrow,  and  deep  green,  from  which  the  pure  white  fra- 
^nt  flowers  stand  out  in  hold  relief.  It  is  an  Orchid 
that  all  who  require  waxy  whito  flowers  should  obtain. 
It  lasts  in  perfection  for  some  time. 

Leelia  elegans  Schroederiana— This  was  named 
hchro;dene  in  my  note  of  last  week  (p.  133),  as  reported 
flowering  at  Mr.  Tautz's  at  Sliepherd's  Bush.  The 
plant  in  question  has  a  very  large,  bold,  pure  white 
flower,  savmg  numerous  radiating  lines  of  deep 
crimson  mside  the  convolute  side  lobes  of  the  lip. 
The  specimen  now  flowering  in  the  Studley  House 
collection  is  said  by  Mr.  Sander,  its  importer,  to  be 
the  first  that  has  flowered  in  this  country. — W.  H.  G. 

Pansy  King  of  Yellows.- 1  send  you  flowers  of 
this  variety  to  sliow  what  an  early  sort  it  is.  (Jld 
plants  have  not  ceased  to  bloom  through  the  winter. 
The  flowers  sent  are  from  young  plants,  and,  though 
large,  lack  shape  and  purity  of  colour.  This, however, 
18  easily  accounted  for  by  the  hard  weather.  It  is  the 
best  of  all  yellow  bedding  Pansies. 

*,*  A  fine,  rich  yellow  Pansy,  the  flower  large  and 
handsome. 

Chilian  Crocus  (Tecophylasa  cyanocrocus).- 
There  is  every  prospect,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  of  this  very 
if  n  u"^  proving  quite  hardy.  One  year-old  seedling 
bulbs,  that  have  never  been  covered  or  protected  in  any 
way,  are  now  well  above  ground  and  appirently  quite 
unafEect«d  by  the  spells  of  bitter  weather  we  have 
had;  15  fact,  they  have  all  the  appearance  and  seem 


as  robust  as  seedlings  of  the  common  Scillas  near  by. 
— T.  Smith. 

*#*  A  coloured  plate  of  this  beautiful  flower  was 
given  in  The  Garden  for  July  16, 1881. 

White  Hoop-petticoat  Daffodil.- 1  have 
been  rather  successful  with  Narcissus  monophyllus 
this  year  and  send  you  a  photograph  of  a  plant  in  full 
flower.  We  are  having  extraordinary  weather,  almost 
summer,  and  no  rain,  bringing  on  things  much  too 
fast. — A.  Rawson,  Windermere. 

Ccelogyne  cristats  Lemoniana. — A  speci- 
men of  this  beautiful  white-flowered  Orchid  grow- 
ing in  the  gardens  at  StrafEan,  Co.  Kildare,  is  now 
bearing  forty-one  spikes  of  flowers.  As  thus  seen, 
it  is  one  of  the  very  finest  of  winter-blooming  kinds. 
Another  excellent  variety  is  the  large  form  of  C. 
cristata,  which  produces  longer  spikes  of  five  to  nine 
flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  less  undulated 
than  in  the  type.— F.  W.  B. 

Flowers  from.  Glasnovin.- Mr.  Moore,  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  has  sent  us 
flowers  of  Lachenalia  aureo-reflexa,  noted  in  The 
Garden  last  week  (p.  113),  the  stem  bright  green 
and  the  flowers  clear  yellow.  It  is  certainly  a  dis- 
tinct and  handsome  variety.  There  also  came  L. 
Nelsoni,  rich  yellow,  the  flowers  at  the  apex  suffused 
with  quite  a  pinky  tinge;  and  the  yellow  Cyrtanthus 
lutescens.  These  three  flowers  are  most  welcome  at 
this  season,  all  displaying  shades  of  yellow. 

Veitch.  Hemorial  prizes  for  1888.— We 
learn  that  the  trustees  have  made  the  following 
grants  of  medals  and  prizes  for  the  present  year : 
Shropshire  Horticultural  Society,  one  medal  with 
£5  in  money  for  a  collection  of  vegetables ;  Glasgow 
and  West  of  Scotland,  one  medal  with  £5  for  Roses, 
and  one  medal  with  £5  for  Grapes ;  Crystal  Palace, 
one  medal  with  £5  for  a  collection  of  fruit;  Hnll 
and  East  Riding  Chrysanthemum  Society,  one  medal 
with  £5;  Bath  Floral,  one  medal  with  £5. 

The  Lace-leaf  plant  (Oavirandra  fenestralis)- 
— A  very  fine  example  of  this  living  skeleton  of  a 
plant  is  now  to  be  seen  in  a  tank  in  one  of  the 
Orchid  houses  at  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking.  In 
these  days,  when  it  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  dis- 
card old  plants,  it  is  quite  cheering  to  see  such  a 
specimen ;  it  has  dozens  of  very  large  and  broad 
net-like  leaves,  and  daring  the  past  season  has  evi- 
dently been  flowering,  as  I  noted  numerous  seed- 
lings amongst  the  shingle.  This  veritable  wonder 
had  been  long  known  to  exist  in  Madagascar,  but  it 
was  reserved  for  the  late  Wm.  Ellis  to  be  the  fortu- 
nate introducer  of  the  plant  in  a  living  state  in  the 
year  1855,  after  a  vast  amount  of  care  and  anxiety. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Stanhopea  platyceras  is  an  Orchid  that  illus- 
trates the  extreme  beauty  and  singular,  not  to  say 
grotesque, character  that  marks  some  of  the  members 
of thisgreat family.  Thisparticnlar Stanhopea, which 
was  recently  blooming  at  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  at 
Dorking,  has  a  flower  of  large  size,  robust  appear- 
ance, and  delicious  fragrance,  while  the  colouring  is 
distinct  and  beautiful.  The  richest  portion  is  the 
pouch  of  the  lip,  which  is  of  a  lovely  velvety  crim- 
son colour,  fading  to  the  deepest  possible  purple, 
the  front  portion  with  the  two  horn-like  processes 
being  creamy  white,  sparsely  spotted  with  crimson ; 
the  long  column  greenish  on  the  upper  surface,  the 
point  purplish.  The  massive  sepals  and  petals  are 
covered  with  crimson  markings  on  a  buff  and  flesh- 
coloured  ground,  so  that  we  have  a  variety  of  hues. 
It  is  strange  that  the  Stanhopeas  are  still  held  in 
the  background,  though  possessing  distinctive  cha- 
racters as  regards  shape,  kc,  and  a  strong  fragrance, 
but  the  time  will  doubtless  come  when  they  will 
have  a  share  of  the  popularity  that  is  now  accorded 
to  the  Cypripediums. 

An  acceptable  change  in  the  weather. — 

A  slight  fall  of  snow  on  Sunday  night  broke  the 
spell,  and  there  is  now  a  fair  prospect  of  the  short, 
but  proverbially  rainy,  month  of  February  doing 
something  towards  filling  up  our  ditches.  Yester- 
day (Monday)  the  sky  looked  heavy,  and  towards 
evening  the  welcome  flakes  again  commenced  fall- 
ing, continuing  steadily  through  the  night.  Al- 
though 5  inches  fell,  the  sharp  wind  from  the  north 
prevented  a  lodgment  on  the  branches  of  our  Ever- 
green Oaks  and  Conifers  ;  consequently,  bo  far  we 


are  safe  and  delighted  with  this  thorough  check 
upon  vegetation.  After  a  few  hours'  lull,  the  storm 
has  again  set  in,  and  I  hope  it  will  continue.  Snow, 
it  is  true,  locks  up  land  and  labour  and  makes  the 
townsman  miserable,  but  for  all  this  I  question  if 
this  first  instalment  of  the  downfall,  producing,  as 
it  does,  a  uniformly  cool  atmosphere,  is  not  worth 
thousands  of  ponnds  to  the  country.  When  the  pre- 
sent month  has  redeemed  its  reputation,  we  may 
hope  for  still  further  showers,  long  enough  and 
heavy  enough  not  only  to  reach  the  lowest  roots 
of  our  fruit  trees,  but  also  to  fill  up  the  wells, 
ponds,  and  streams  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Only  the  other  day,  when  on  a  visit  to  a  large 
domain  in  Yorkshire,  the  trout  in  a  series  of  ponds, 
through  which  torrents  usually  rush  from  the  hills 
were  dying  by  scores  for  want  of  fresh  water. — W. 
Coleman. 

The  Oardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — Mr.  A.  F. 

Barron,  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Chis- 
wick,  writes  :  "  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would 
kindly  notice  in  your  next  issue,  for  the  information 
of  the  hon.  local  secretaries  who  may  be  pleased  to 
attend,  that  the  meetings  of  the  executive  com- 
mittees have  been  fixed  to  be  held  on  the  last 
Fridays  in  each  month  (excepting  March  30,  which, 
being  Good  Friday,  the  meeting  will  be  on  the  23rd), 
at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi,  6  o'clock  p.m. 
Nomination  forms  for  the  first  election  of  six 
children  to  the  benefits  of  thef  and  on  July  13  are  now 
ready,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  me." 

Goethea  Makoyana,  formerly  called  Pavonia 
Makoyana,  may  be  included  in  a  select  list  of  good 
winter-flowering  stove  shrubs.  A  good-sized  flower- 
ing specimen  of  it  in  the  Victoria  Water  Lily  house 
at  Kew  is  just  now  particularly  showy.  The  flowers 
have  an  epicalyx  or  outer  covering,  which  is  cherry- 
red,  while  the  rest  of  the  flower  is  plum-purple, 
with  a  tuft  of  protruding  stamens  tipped  with  blue. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  dense  clusters  at  wide 
intervals  on  the  upright  growing  stems,  and  last  a 
long  time  in  good  condition.  In  order  to  bloom 
well  this  shrub  should  not  be  pruned,  but  allowed 
to  grow  freely,  so  as  to  make  stout  stems.  G.  mul- 
tiflora,  known  also  as  Pavonia  Wioti,  requires  the 
same  treatment,  and  both  are  very  useful  when 
well  grown.  In  nurseries  they  are  known  under 
the  original  name  of  Pavonia. 

Indian  Azaleas  in  Wales. — Having  been  for 
some  time  a  subscriber  to  your  paper,  I  think,  per- 
haps, you  might  consider  the  enclosed  photograph 
interesting  enough  to  reproduce  in  one  of  the  num- 
bers. This  white  Azalea  has  been  growing  over 
twenty-five  years  in  the  open  without  any  pro- 
tection whatever  until  the  very  severe  frost  in  the 
winter  of  1886,  when  a  mat  was  thrown  over  it. 
This  photograph  was  taken  early  in  June,  1887. 
Never  having  seen  this  plant  grown  out  before,  I 
shall  be  interested  to  know  whether  you  consider  it 
at  all  unusual. — G.  Campbell-Davts,  Llanilarery, 
South  Wales. 

*j*  Many  thanks  for  photograph  of  this  beautiful 
Azalea,  an  engraving  of  which  we  give  in  this 
week's  issue.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  this  fine 
old  variety  succeeds  so  well  in  Wales. — Ed. 

Notes  from  Oakwood,— One  of  the  latest 
novelties  at  Oakwood  is  a  miniature  mountain 
modelled  partly  after  Schiehallion,  in  Perthshire. 
When  the  question  of  planting  it  arose,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer 
disengaged,  so  we  inspected  and  thoroughly 
discussed  his  dwarf  Conifers  in  tlieir  beds.  I  had 
no  conception  that  he  had  such  a  number  of  beauti- 
ful forms.  These  and  some  species  of  Box,  Euony- 
mus,  Osmanthus,  &o.,  were  duly  planted,  and 
towards  the  base  of  the  east  side  a  collection  of 
hardy  Heaths,  and  in  the  same  line  on  the  north 
side  a  number  of  seedling  Menziesias  taken  from 
our  old  Heath  bed,  where  they  sow  themselves  very 
freely.  The  west  side  of  the  mountain  is  planted 
with  seedling  Conifers  grown  in  the  wood  from 
seed  kindly  sent  me  from  the  Himalayas.  The 
north  side  slopes  down  to  a  bog,  of  which,  so  far, 
the  only  inhabitants  are  offsets  from  a  large  plant 
of  Bog  Myrtle  brought  by  me  many  years  ago  from 
Perthshire.'  So  far  all  the  plants  look  extremely 
well.— Geobge  F.  Wilson. 
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WHITE  AZALEA  INDICA  AT  COOL- 
HURST. 
There  are  few  plants  or  slirubs  in  our  gardens 
that  will  produce  such  an  intensely  white  mass 
of  blossoms  as  this  ;  consequently  the  effect 
which  it  creates  when  seen  flowering  as  shown 
in  the  engraving,  is  to  a  great  extent  diff'erent 
from  most  of  the  things  which  we  usually  meet 
with.  Few  plants  give  so  little  trouble  when 
once  established,  and  even  though  the  late 
frosts  'may  now  and  again  spoil  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers,  yet  in  the  intervening  years  it  is 
something  to  be  grateful  for.  J  have  before  this 
called  attention  to  its  habit  of*  growth  when 
planted  out  and  left  alone,  not  much  more  than 
3  feet  or  4  feet  in  height,  dense-growing  and 
spreading,  neither  suggestive  of  a  white  um- 
brella lined  with  green  nor  of  a  gigantic  sugar- 


hovering  about,  and  that  it  woidd  be  a  mistaken 
kindness  to  choose  any  place,  such  as  under  a 
south  waU,  which  would  tend  to  make  the  blos- 
soms open  earlier  in  the  season.  We  have  some 
plants  under  a  north  wall  which  do  admirably, 
but  they  seem  to  like  association  with  other 
things  and  not  to  be  spotted  out  by  themselves 
in  the  open.  The  variety  which  does  best  here 
is  the  old  typical  white.  Overgrown  plants  of 
other  colours  from  the  greenhouse  have  beeu 
turned  out  sometimes,  but  they  do  not  seem  so 
happy  or  produce  so  good  an  eflect.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  a  good  race  of  hardy  sorts  might 
be  raised  either  by  hybridisation  with  some 
other  species  or  by  careful  selection  of  sturdy 
growers.  Perhaps  Messrs.  Isaac  Davies,  of  Orms- 
kirk,  might  turn  their  attention  to  this  point 
and  render  us  indebted  to  them  for  treasures  of 
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GLADIOLI  CULTURE. 

The  more  that  attention  is  drawn  to  this  beau- 
tiful tribe  of  autumn  flowers,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  its  growth  and  for  our  gardens.  Theories 
which  have  held  their  sway  for  a  long  time  be- 
come exploded  ;  new  facts  with  regard  to  their 
growth  are  educed,  and  as  these  are  brought 
forward  the  difficulties  of  culture  become  les- 
.sened,  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
eliciting  of  these  facts  should  induce  more  ex- 
hibitors to  come  forward.  There  is,  however, 
this  diSieulty,  that  there  is  only  one  metropoli- 
tan show  where  encouragement  is  given  to  the 
Gladiolus,  viz.,  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  while  the 
prizes  ofiered  at  provincial  shows  are  so  small, 


The  White  Indian  Azalea  in  a  wood  at  Coolhurst,  Sussex.     Engraved  for  The  Gakden. 


loaf  which  has  been  packed  in  coloured  paper, 
as  some  of  the  much-praised  inhabitants  of  the 
Azalea  house  usually  are.  The  engraving  shows 
a  bush  over  10  feet  across  with  a  shadow  thro^vii 
over  the  upper  part  by  a  tree  of  Magnolia 
acuminata,  which  grows  at  the  side.  ( >n  the 
south-east  is  a  large  clump  of  Rhododenilrons, 
&c.,  completely  cutting  oft' the  morning  sun,  and 
behind  it  are  Hollies,  Rhododendrons  and 
Spiraea  flagelliformis. 

This,  perhaps,  may  give  some  idea  of  the  posi-  j 
tion  it  occupies  and  apparently  is  satisfied  with, 
namely,  shelter  from  cold  winds  and  too  fierce  a 
sun  on  the  flowers  or  on  the  roots.  Anyone 
who  intends  to  plant  this  Azalea  should  remem- 
ber that  it  flowers  naturally  at  a  time  when 
there  may  still  be  late  frosts  and  cold  winds 


this  description.  It  would  be  worth  while,  as 
the  eflfeot  produced  by  Azalea  indica  is  far  more 
distinct  from  that  of  mollis  or  any  similar 
variety  than  one  might  expect.  The  photo- 
graph from  which  the  engraving  is  made  was 
taken  last  year,  not  because  the  bush  was 
flowering  more  freely  than  usual,  but  because 
an  opportunity  presented  itself  by  the  kind- 
ness of  a  worthy  friend. 

C.    R.    SCEASE-DlCKINS. 


Will  someone  kindly  recommend  what  they  have 
proved  to  be  a  good  top-dressing  for  lawns  ?  A  com- 
position of  soot,  wood  ashes,  fine  earth,  &c.,  would  be 
preferable  to  London  manure,  as  there  would  be  little 
labour  afterwards  in  sweeping.  The  lawn  here  is 
about  4  acres  in  extent. — W. 


that  they  prevent  any  but  those  living  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  from  coming  for- 
ward, for,  while  money  will  not  be  the  chief 
consideration,  yet  there  must  be  some  hope 
of  paying  expenses,  or  at  any  rate  a  portion 
of  them.  Although  exhibitors  were  to  "sweep 
the  board,"  they  could  not  hope  to  pay  ex- 
penses with  the  few  shillings  to  which  the 
prizes  amount.  Gladioli  are  not  by  any  means 
easy  flowers  to  carry  to  a  show,  and  require 
a  good  deal  of  personal  attention  in  transit, 
and  yet  one  sees  the  same  amount  of  money 
oftered  for  Asters  as  for  them,  the  Aster  being 
the  most  easily  carried  of  all  flowers,  except 
Chiysanthemums,  and  a  half-crown  packet  of 
seeds  being .  perhaps  the  amount  of  expendi- 
ture—not half,  perhaps,  of  whit  has  baen  paid 
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for  one  bulb  of  Gladiolus.  I  do  not,  however, 
wish  to  convey  a  wrong  impression  as  to  the 
price  of  these  bulbs  ;  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  this  respect,  for  while  new  varieties  are 
brought  out  at  higher  prices  perhaps  than  ever, 
they  much  sooner  drop  in  value,  while  good  ex- 
hibition varieties  can  be  purchased  at  a  price 
which  no  one  begrudges  for  Hyacinths,  although 
they  have  to  be  thrown  away,  while  the  Gladio- 
lus will  reproduce  itself,  unless  attacked  with 
disease,  which  all  growers  of  the  flower  must 
expect. 

With  regard  to  soil,  I  become  more  than  ever 
convinced  that,  while  Gladioli  will  grow  almost 
anywhere,  they  thrive  best  in  a  calcareous  soil, 
and  least  on  a  soil  containing  much  humus. 
My  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  point  by 
Mr.  Burrell,  of  Cambridge,  and  I  was  enabled 
to  try  the  experiment  in  my  own  garden,  for 
although  I  am  in  the  midst  of  the  chalk  forma- 
tion, a  portion  of  my  garden  has  either  been 
made  with  other  soil,  or  else  the  continued  cul- 
tivation of  it  for  perhaps  hundreds  of  years  has 
led  to  its  being  full  of  decayed  vegetable  matter. 
I  found  a  good  deal  of  difl'ertnce  even  last  year 
between  the  growth  of  the  bulbs  in  this  as  com- 
pared with  a  portion  of  the  garden  where  the 
soil  had  been  less  highly  manured  and  was  more 
calcareous.  So  much  do  I  feel  this,  that  I  am 
going  to  fork  in  some  lime  in  my  beds. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  replying  to 
"W.  .T.  M.,"  who  appeals  to  me  in  The  Gardes, 
Jan.  28  (p.  76),  on  one  or  two  points  connected 
with  tlie  culture  of  these  bulbs  ;  one  was  about 
the  bulbs  that  every  year  keep  coming  up 
amongst  my  Roses,  although  it  is  ten  or  a  dozen 
years  since  I  grew  any  there,  and  as  to  whether 
these  were  from  seed  spawn  or  old  bulbs.  In 
answer,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  entirely 
from  spawn.  There  may  have  been  one  or  two 
instances  where  I  omitted  to  take  the  bulb  up, 
and  then  it  reproduced  itself,  but  still  it  was 
from  spawn  originally  ;  but  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  they  were  spawn  bulbs.  There 
is,  I  find,  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  corms,  whether  they  are  from  old 
corms  or  spawn.  In  the  former  case  the  base  of 
the  corms  is  large  and  exposed,  where,  in  fact, 
it  has  grown  on  that  of  the  preceding  year  ; 
whereas  in  the  spawn  it  is  small  and  gathered 
in,  as  it  were,  so  as  to  present  a  very  different 
appearance  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  French 
growers,  Messrs.  Souillard  and  Brunelet — Sou- 
chet's  successors  at  Fontainebleau — send  over  in 
a  great  measure  what  I  call  spawn  corms,  doing 
thus  much  as  the  Hyacinth  growers  do — growing 
them  up  to  a  certain  age,  and  then  exporting 
them  in  what  they  believe  to  be  their  prime. 
We  have  found  out  that  Hyacinths  will  do  well 
after  they  have  bloomed  if  properly  treated  and 
transferre  1  to  the  open  ground  ;  and  although  it 
was  at  one  time  thought  that  the  French  bulbs 
of  Gladioli  deteriorated  after  the  fir.st  year's 
blooming,  1  am  convinced  that  it  is  not  so,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  as  fine  blooms  can  be  had 
after  they  have  been  grown  four  or  five  years  in 
England,  and  that  the  corms  increase  in  size. 
There  is  a  curious  fact  connected  with  this.  In 
looking  at  Vilmorin's  catalogue  for  the  present 
year,  it  will  be  noticed  that,  while  he  inserts  the 
two  varieties  Hercule  and  Leila,  he  puts  opposite 
to  thera  mawiHK,  implying  that  he  has  none  for 
sale,  ani  yet  in  Messrs.  liurrell  and  Caiiipbell's 
lists  b:)th  varieties  are  inserted,  and  I  can 
testify  that  their  bulbs  are  very  fine  and  healthy. 
This  is,  I  should  think,  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  varieties  do  not  deteriorate,  and  that  they 
only  require  proper  soil  to  continue  healthy 
and  vigorous,  barring  disease. 

1  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  the 


Gladiolus  can  stand  a  good  deal  of  frost  in  the 
ground,  and  that  those  which  I  left  in  the  ground 
as  an  experiment  all  the  winter  were  killed, 
not  through  frost,  but  wet  and  the  attacks  of 
worms  of  one  kind  or  another.  I  am  confirmed 
in  this  by  the  experience  of  those  which  have 
come  up  amongst  my  Roses.  If  they  succumbed 
to  frost,  they  would  assuredly  have  perished, 
especially  as  we  know  it  is  the  habit  of  all  bulbs 
to  come  nearer  to  the  surface  each  year,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  found  some  of  these  within 
2  inches  of  the  surface,  which  is,  of  course,  not 
half  as  deep  as  one  would  plant  them,  and  which 
must  have  brought  them  much  more  under  the 
influence  of  frost.  But  that  is  a  very  difterent 
thing  to  taking  them  out  of  the  ground  and 
leaving  them  exposed  to  its  influence.  I  im- 
agine there  are  a  good  many  hardy  things  that 
would  not  stand  this  ordeal. 

I  cannot  understand  why  "  W.  J.  M."  should 
have  any  prejudice  against  cutting  the  corms 
when  its  success  has  been  so  fully  testified  to  by 
growers  who  know  so  well  what  success  means. 
For  myself,  I  can  bear  witness,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  that  some  of  the  very  finest  blooms, 
plants,  and  corms  were  the  result  of  cut  corms. 
Thus,  with  me  Grand  Rouge,  Giganteus,  Came- 
leon,  and  others  produced  grand  spikes  of 
bloom  5  feet  high,  the  corms  when  lifted  being 
large  and  healthy.  One  bulb  of  Shakespeare  I 
cut  into  three,  and  the  result  was  the  same  ; 
and,  moreover,  never  in  one  instance  where  the 
corm  has  been  cut  do  I  recollect  it  lying  dor- 
mant, as  is  often  the  case  with  whole  corms. 
Let  "W.  .J.  M."  dismiss  his  prejudice,  and  he 
will,  I  think,  find  the  advantage  in  every  way. 

There  is  one  sentence  in  your  correspondent's 
letter  which,  I  fairly  own,  puzzles  me  :  "Where 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  varieties  are  grown, 
as  at  Langport  or  Fontainebleau,  cross-fertilisa- 
tion is  probable,  and  the  variety  wanted  to  be 
reproduced  may  come  from  seed  quite  diffe- 
rent." What  does  it  mean  ?  I  have  read  it 
backwards  and  forwards  and  upside  down,  and 
can  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it.  Does  he 
mean  that  a  hybridiser  wishing  to  increase  his 
stock  (say  of  Meyerbeer)  crosses  flowers  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  it  >.  If  this  be  his  mean- 
ing, I  confess  that  it  is  something  to  me  quite 
new  in  the  art  of  hybridising.  I  know  that 
hybridisers  may  set  a  certain  object  before  them, 
such  as  to  get  a  blue  Primula,  and,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  any  tendency  in  that  direction,  may  go 
on  step  by  step  to  success  ;  but  having  done  .so, 
I  can  hardly  imagine  that  the  same  end  would 
be  obtained  through  some  difi'erent  channel. 
If  this  is  not  his  meaning,  I  confess  that  I  cannot 
make  out  what  it  is. 

The  time  for  planting  Gladioli  is  at  hand,  and 
therefore,  if  anyone's  stocks. are  low,  or  if  they 
wish  to  add  new  varieties,  no  time  ought  to  be 
lost.  Bulbs  keep  well,  and  my  experienee  is 
that  where  one  i.s  sound  at  the  time  of  lifting  it 
does  not  go  off  afterwards  ;  but  where  it  is  at  all 
diseased,  the  disease  is  sure  to  spread.  I  have 
thus  far  potted  about  two  dozen  which  were 
more  or  less  affected,  and  mean,  if  they  do  start, 
to  plant  them  by  themselves  and  see  what  is  the 
result.  Delta. 

A  useful  plant  for  garnishing.— This  is  the 

Syrian  Curled  Mallow  (Malva  crispa).  It  is  a  hardy 
annual,  easily  grown  and  most  useful  for  garnishing 
purposes  during  the  summer  season.  Seeds  of  it 
can  be  purchased  from  any  seedsman,  and  to  secure 
a  succession,  seeds  should  be  sown  at,  say,  three 
different  times  between  April  and  July.  A  fair- 
sized  patch  will  produce  a  large  quantity  of  leaves, 
which  are  of  a  dark  green  colour  and  of  good  size 
when  the  plants  are  well  grown.  It  forms  a  sym- 
metrical  pyramidal    growth,   and  produces  white 


flowers.  I  remember  that  some  years  ago  the  late 
Mr.  James  Cuthill,  of  Camberwell,  recommended 
Malope  trifida  for  the  same  purpose  ^  it  is  also  a 
very  useful  hardy  annual,  and  makes  a  handsome 
border  plant,  and  produces  pretty  striped  flowers. 
The  leaves  are  not  so  much  curled  as  those  of  M. 
crispa,  but  they  are  useful  in  the  absence  of  the 
latter.  Malope  grandiflora  is  one  of  the  very  finest 
and  most  striking  of  hardy  annuals,  producing  an 
abundance  of  large  crimson  flowers  of  a  very 
attractive  character.  All  that  I  have  named  can  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground,  and  therefore  easily  cul- 
tivated.— R.  D. 


Lifting  Gladioli. — With  reference  to  the  com' 
munioation  of  Mr.  Murphy  on  this  subject  in  The 
Gaedbn,  Jan.  28  (p.  76),  I  did  not  misunderstand 
"  Delta's "  remarks  on  the  hardiness  of  Gladioli^ 
and  I  quoted  a  sentence  from  his  article  to  show 
that  his  experience  was  exactly  the  same  as  mine, 
which  is,  that  self-sown  corms  (/  c,  the  produce  of 
spawn)  will  live  in  the  open  ground  and  produce 
flowering  bulbs,  when  those  which  were  planted  and 
purposely  left  out  all  the  winter  invariably  died.  If 
Mr.  Murphy  will  turn  to  my  note  in  The  Gabden, 
Jan.  7  (p.  8),  he  will  see  that  I  wished  to  know 
why  self-sown  bulbs  will  survive  the  winter  in  the 
open  ground  while  the  others  do  not.  In  no  way, 
therefore,  can  it  be  even  inferred  that  I  considered 
Gladioli  to  be  hardy,  although  in  some  cases  they 
prove  so,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  in  the 
case  of  the  self-sown  corms  it  is  because  they  are 
deeper  in  the  soil  than  would  be  the  case  with  those 
which  were  planted.  I  hope  to  test  this  matter 
next  year  by  putting  the  corms  7  inches  or  8  inches 
under  the  surface  and  letting  them  remain  through 
the  winter.  With  reference  to  the  bulbs  which 
come  up  and  flower  every  year  on  the  space  sown 
fifteen  years  ago,  they  are,  of  course,  the  produce  of 
spawn,  as  are  others  which  come  up  and  flower  in 
diCEerent  parts  of  the  garden. — J.  C.  C. 

Dahlia  cuttings. — During  February  it  is  neces- 
sary to  place  D.*hlia  roots  on  a  brisk  bottom-heat, 
whether  produced  by  hot  water  or  by  means  of 
manure.  A  layer  of  soil  should  be  placed  over  the 
manure,  and  the  roots  put  on  this  and  half  covered 
with  soil,  leaving  the  upper  portion  of  the  tubers, 
and  especially  the  crown,  bare.  If  on  a  bed  heated 
by  hot- water  pipes  placed  underneath  it,  then  slates 
should  be  put  on  the  pipes.  The  soil  should  be  put 
on  the  slates,  and  the  roots  put  in  position  as  above 
directed.  As  to  the  time  the  roots  are  put  in  heat, 
this  must  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  number 
of  cuttings  required.  The  cuttings  can  be  taken  ofE 
when  they  are  4  inches  long,  cutting  them  through 
just  above  the  eye  nearest  the  root.  The  first  cut- 
tings are  often  too  large  and  hollow  in  the  stem, 
and  may  be  thrown  on  one  side,  those  that  are 
smaller  and  harder  being  the  best.  When  taken  off 
they  should  be  placed  in  light  sandy  soil  in  pots, 
and  the  pots  plunged  in  a  moist  manure  heat.  At 
this  season  it  will  be  four  or  five  weeks  before  they 
root,  but  as  the  days  lengthen  and  the  weather  be- 
comes warmer,  three  weeks  or  so  will  suffice.  As 
soon  as  the  cuttings  have  rooted,  they,  should,  be 
potted  into  small  pots,  kept  close  for  a  time,  and 
then  be  gradually  hardened  off. — R.  D. 

Notes  from  Temple  Hill,  Cork.— In  the  pri- 
vate villa  gardens  facing  the  sea  at  Queenstown,  Cal- 
ceolarias, Pelargoniums,  Lobelias,  Ageratums,  &c.,  are 
just  the  same  as  they  were  last  October,  and  are  now 
growing  apace.  At  my  grounds.  Temple  Hill,  Feb.  5, 
all  sorts  of  Snowdrops  are  in  abundant  bloom,  as  also 
the  Primroses,  including  the  hybrid  coloured  varie- 
ties and  the  early  sulphur  double  form.  This  latter 
would  be  of  great  value  in  winter  for  market  growers 
if  planted  out  not  later  than  September  in  frames 
near  the  glass.  Anemone  fulgens  is  in  full  bloom, 
Chionodoxa  Lucilia;,  also  C.  sardensis.  Winter 
Aconites  are  over.  Iris  stylosa  is  still  sending  up 
quantities  of  richly  perfumed  flowers.  In  sunny 
positions  the  large  yellow  Crocus  and  Triteleia  uniflora 
are  well  in  bloom.  Among  the  Narcissi,  Paper- 
white,  elatus  fl.-pl.  of  Italy,  and  N.  romanus  fl  -pi., 
Ard-Righ,  pallidus  priecox  in  quantity,  and  the 
major  form,  discovered  in  Portugal  last  year,  are  in 
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full  bloom.  Telamonius  plenus  of  Italy  (four  years 
at  Temple  Hill)  is  also  in  bloom,  and  seems  to  re- 
tain its  early  character.  The  beautiful  little  white 
N.  Corbularia  has  done  well  and  flowered  freely 
against  a  south  wall.  In  shrubs,  we  have  the  crim- 
son and  white  forms  of  Pyrus  japonica  in  full 
bloom.  Azara  microphylla  and  Jasminum  nudi- 
florum  have  been  beautiful  since  Christmas.  Pyrus 
malus  floribunda  and  Prunus  Pissardi  with  the 
Peach  trees  on  the  walls  are  full  of  buds.  In  the 
cool  house  two  large  pans  of  Narcissus  cyclamineus 
are  beautiful.  The  illustration  in  the  Jloianical 
Magazine  does  not  do  this  little  gem  ample  justice; 
many  of  the  blooms  are  beautifully  flanged  at 
the  rim,  and  the  colour  is  a  rich  clear  yellow,  not 
that  dirty  brown  tinge  as  figured ;  while  the  smallest 
bulbs  bloom  to  perfection.  All  the  white  Trumpet 
Daffodils,  of  which  we  have  a  large  and  promising 
array,  will  also  flower  this  month. — W.  B.  H. 


THE   RANUNCULUS. 


This  beautiful  plant  was  well  known  in  English 
gardens  at  least  250  years  ago,  but  it  had  evidently 
been  imported  from  Holland,  where  it  was  much 
valued.  Van  Oosten,  a  Leyden  gardener,  wrote 
about  it  nearly  2110  years  ago,  and  his  work  was 
translated  into  English  and  published  in  1703.  In 
those  days  single  varieties  were  not  despised.  Van 
Oosten  says  :  "  There  are  two  sorts  of  Ranunculus, 
single  and  double.  The  double  ones  are  of  one 
colour  or  striped.  In  the  striped  we  have  all  sorts 
of  colours,  black  and  white  striped  with  several 
colours,  and  the  same  is  also  in  the  single  ones. 
This  flower  is  admired  because  of  its  beautiful 
high  colours,  that  dazzle  one's  sight  when  the  sun 
shineth  on  them." 

A  dealer  in  Fleet  Street,  named  Mason,  published 
a  catalogue  of  400  varieties  of  Ranunculus  in  1820. 
These  were  principally  Dutch  sorts,  for  it  was  not 
until  1815  that  the  raising  of  seedlings  was  begun 
in  England  ;  and,  as  usual,  when  Englishmen  under- 
take any  work,  they  speedily  make  their  mark,  and 
show  themselves  independent  of  any  foreign  source 
whatever.  In  Scotland  the  work  of  raising  new 
varieties  was  begun  about  the  same  time.  In  fact, 
Mr.  George  Lightbody  and  Mr.  John  Waterston, 
who  were  the  most  successful  of  the  Scotch  raisers, 
produced  a  strain  of  named  varieties  somewhat 
different  from  that  obtained  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Williamson  and  the  Rev.  W.  Tyso  in  England.  The 
flowers  were  smaller  in  size,  but  of  very  symmetrical 
form,  and  they  may  even  yet  be  obtained  under  the 
name  of  Scotch  Ranunculuses.  I  have  grown  them 
in  my  own  garden,  but  they  are  not  vigorous 
enough.  Some  of  the  very  best  varieties  were 
raised  both  in  England  and  Scotland  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1810.  So  greatly  were 
they  esteemed  at  that  time,  that  as  much  as  a 
guinea  was  paid  for  a  single  tuber  of  the  new 
varieties.  Now  200  tubers  of  named  varieties  may 
be  purchased  for  that  sum.  The  old  florists  used 
also  to  take  great  pains  in  the  preparation  of  the 
ground  where  the  tubers  were  to  be  planted. 
According  to  their  idea,  no  garden  ground  was 
good  enough  for  Ranunculi,  and  the  first  operation 
was  to  clear  all  the  soil  away  to  the  depth  of  about 
2  feet,  and  to  fill  up  the  space  with  a  prepared 
compound  such  as  we  would  prepare  for  a  permanent 
Vine  border.  Another  supposed  necessary  arrange- 
ment was  a  canvas  awning  to  shade  the  flowers 
from  the  sun,  and  this  could  only  be  supported 
above  the  plants  by  some  sort  of  wooden  frame- 
work, which  would  be  an  unsightly  object  in  any 
garden.  As  the  old  florists  insisted  on  this  pre- 
paration of  the  soil  and  the  necessity  of  careful 
shading,  many  persons  would  prefer  to  grow  plants 
that  did  not  entail  so  much  expense.  After  1850, 
the  bedding-out  system  became  quite  a  mania, 
and  the  beautiful  Ranunculuses  were  utterly  ne- 
glected. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  plant  out  the  tubers,  and 
those  who  are  fond  of  such  flowers  need  not  be 
afraid  to  plant  them  out  in  any  good  garden  soil. 
It  is  better  to  dig  the  ground  up  in  the  autumn, 
in  order  that  the  frost  may  act  upon  it,  especi- 
ally if  it  is  of  a  clayey  nature.  Early  in  March 
is  a  good  time  to  plant  out   the  tubers,  and  at 


that  time  the  ground  is  not  always  in  good  con- 
dition, as  it  is  frequently  frost-bound  or  too  wet. 
Under  such  conditions  the  best  plan  is  to  level  the 
bed  with  a  fork  without  treading  upon  it.  Some 
finely-sifted,  dry,  sandy  soil  from  the  potting  bench 
spread  to  a  thickness  of  about  3  inches  over  the 
surface  of  the  bed  will  be  an  excellent  medium  for 
planting  the  tubers  in.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to 
plant  the  tubers  at  about  an  uniform  depth.  They 
do  best  when  the  crowns  are  as  nearly  as  possible 
2  inches  below  the  surface,  pressing  them  into  the 
ground  with  the  fingers  and  placing  a  little  fine, 
sharp  sand  under  the  tubers  and  a  pinch  over  the 
crowns,  and  then  filling  in  the  drills  with  the  back 
of  a  rake.  The  Ranunculus  is  not  very  particular 
as  to  the  soil  in  which  it  grows,  but  it  seems  to 
take  most  kindly  to  a  moderately  clayey  loam  with 
a  clay  subsoil.  This  class  of  soil  retains  the  moisture 
best,  while  drought  is  detrimental  to  the  successful 
culture  of  the  Ranunculus.  Ours  were  planted 
rather  late  last  year,  and  as  the  early  part  of  the 
season  was  cold,  the  tubers  did  not  flower  until 
nearly  the  end  of  June,  when  intensely  hot  weather 
set  in,  and  even  with  careful  watering  the  blooms 
speedily  dropped  and  the  leaves  became  yellow. 
As  soon  as  this  takes  place  the  tubers  must  be  dug 
up,  for  if  they  should  get  soaked  with  rain,  after 
the  ground  has  been  dried  up  and  made  hot  by  the 
sun,  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  will  start  them  into 
growth  in  a  week,  in  this  respect  resembling  Ane- 
mones. I  merely  dig  the  tubers  up  with  the  soil 
attached  to  them,  and  spread  them  out  to  dry  in  an 
airy  shed ;  in  fact,  all  ours  have  been  left  where 
they  were  placed  after  being  dug  up,  and  they  will 
not  be  cleaned  now  until  just  before  they  are  planted 
out.  I  find  a  large  number  of  the  tubers  have  in- 
creased fourfold. 

The  semi-double  varieties  produce  seeds  freely 
enough,  and  seedlings  produce  the  largest  number 
of  blooms ;  in  fact,  I  grew  some  very  choice  named 
varieties — which  were  obtained  from  an  old  Lanca- 
shire garden — until  they  degenerated  so  much  that 
scarcely  any  bloom  was  produced.  This  is  just 
what  might  be  expected,  as  every  class  of  high- 
bred plants  degenerates  more  or  less  in  the  course 
of  years.  Seedlings  flower  most  profusely  the  second 
year,  and  the  way  to  obtain  a  good  strain  is  to  pull 
out  all  from  the  bed  that  are  considered  to  be  in- 
ferior, and  mark  a  few  of  the  very  best  to  save  seeds 
from.  By  this  system  of  selecting  the  best  va- 
rieties annually  from  seedlings  only,  a  strain  of  a 
vigorous  habit  and  bearing  flowers  distinct  in  colour 
and  form  from  any  others  in  cultivation  is  obtained. 
It  was  by  this  system  of  selecting  seedlings  that  the 
old  florists  improved  their  strains,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  they  worked  up  a  class  of  flowers 
distinct  in  several  respects  from  those  they  first 
started  with.  J.  Douglas. 


Saxifraga  Burseriana. — Among  the  beautiful 
flowers  that  remind  us  of  the  approach  of  spring, 
none  are  more  welcome  or  more  highly  appreciated 
than  the  charming  little  alpine  that  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  my  note.  It  was  introduced  from  Carinthia 
about  the  year  1 82(5,  and,  notwithstand ing  the  al most 
total  neglect  of  hardy  plants  between  then  and  now, 
Burser's  Saxifrage  has  been  one  of  the  favoured 
few  tolerated.  Although  this  plant  does  better  and 
yields  greater  abundance  of  flowers  in  the  north  than 
it  does  in  the  south  of  England,  still,  when  properly 
handled  and  planted  so  as  to  avoid  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  during  summer,  it  does  well.  All  our 
attempts  to  establish  it  on  a  rockery  with  a  southern 
exposure  have  proved  futile,  and  the  third  or  fourth 
season  sees  the  last  of  it ;  while  from  the  same 
batch  of  divisions  those  planted  on  a  northern  ex- 
posure have  increased  with  surprising  rapidity,  and 
annually  hide  their  Janiper-like  leaves  with  their 
sweet  pure  white  blooms.  Even  in  a  wild  state,  I 
am  told  that  the  variation  it  shows  is  considerable, 
so  that  the  collector  is  ever  on  the  watch  for  forms 
with  larger  flowers  than  the  ordinary  type.  Among 
those  found  in  a  wild  state  on  the  Austrian  Alps, 
that  called  S.  B.  major  is  by  far  the  best.  It  seems 
to  have  flowers  of  finer  substance  than  those  of  the 
commoner  kinds,  and  blooms  with  us  at  least  a  fort- 
night earlier  in  the  open  air.     There  is  said  to  be  a 


variety  with  a  five-flowered  stem,  but  we  have  never 
seen  it  in  gardens.  There  is,  however,  another, 
called  Boydi,  found,  I  believe,  by  the  gentleman 
whose  name  it  bears,  having  creamy  or  pale  yellow 
flowers,  and  as  it  is  also  an  early  bloomer,  it  proves 
a  decided  acquisition.  In  propagating  Saxifraga 
Burseriana,  our  mode  is  to  select  one  of  the  strongest 
and  healthiest  tufts,  lift  it  about  the  middle  or  end 
of  August,  and  break  it  up  into  suitable  pieces  for 
2r},-\nch  pots,  potting  firmly  with  a  few  small  stones 
or  pieces  of  brick  round  the  neck.  Place  the  plants 
in  a  cool,  shady  frame  kept  close  until  they  begin 
to  root.  By  spring  they  will  have  become  esta- 
blished, when  they  can  be  either  planted  out  or 
kept  over  another  year  to  make  larger  examples. 
Loam,  leaf -soil,  and  a  little  peat,  with  a  liberal  ad- 
mixture of  small  pieces  of  soft  brick  and  lime 
rubbish,  is  the  compost  used. — K. 

Carnations. — If  Carnations  andPicotees  in  pots 
have  generally  wintered  as  well  as  my  own,  there  is 
little  room  for  fault-finding.  They  have  been  in  a 
cold  frame  all  the  winter,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  nights,  the  lights  were  never 
entirely  closed,  but  tilted  so  as  to  admit  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  Not  a  sign  of  spot  or 
rust  is  visible,  and  this  is  equally  true  of  named 
varieties  and  seedlings.  All  the  latter  and  some 
of  the  former  will  be  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground  at  the  end  of  the  month  or  early  in  March. 
The  ground  to  be  planted  was  deeply  dug  and  ma- 
nured early  in  November  and  then  thrown  up  rough, 
and  it  is  so  far  in  excellent  working  order.  The 
soil  in  which  I  grew  some  specimen  Chrysanthe- 
mums has  been  mixed  with  good  loam  and  leaf 
mould,  and  this  will  be  used  to  place  about  the 
roots  when  the  plants  go  out  into  their  summer 
quarters.  They  will  be  planted  firmly,  and  any 
shoots  that  are  liable  to  be  blown  about  by  the 
wind  will  be  secured  against  danger.  The  young 
plants  are  now  commencing  to  grow.  It  is  time 
that  some  of  them  went  into  their  blooming  pots, 
that  is  the  two  dozen  of  select  varieties  that  are  to 
be  grown  in  this  way.  Some  rich  fibry  yellow  loam, 
as  soft  as  silk  to  the  feel  of  the  hand,  some  leaf 
mould  and  well-rotted  manure  from  a  spent  Mush- 
room bed  were  thrown  together  at  the  beginning  of 
the  autumn,  and  the  mixture  has  had  the  benefit  of 
frost,  wind,  snow,  sun,  and  rain.  It  is  in  admirable 
condition  for  potting  purposes.  March  is  the  month 
when  potting  is  generally  done,  but  some  growt-rs 
commence  in  February,  according  as  their  plants 
require  it.  Amateur  cultivators  who  are  engaged  in 
business  during  the  day  have,  of  necessity,  to  do 
their  work  at  odd  times,  and  so  the  potting  up  of  a 
hundred  or  two  plants  has  to  be  spread  over  a  con- 
siderable time.  I  am  in  favour  of  early  potting,  for 
I  like  to  know  the  plants  are  well  rooted  in  the 
blooming  pots  by  midsummer.  Previous  to  potting 
the  plants  should  be  overhauled,  and  thoroughly 
cleansed  of  any  decaying  foliage,  and  of  any  insects 
that  might  infest  them. — R.  D. 

East  Lothian  Stocks. — These  useful  Stocks, 
which  are  now  much  grown,  appear  to  be  identical 
with  the  autumnal  (intermediate)  Stocks  of  the 
Germans.  Those  grown  and  seeded  in  this  country 
are  in  four  colours,  white,  purple,  crimson,  and 
scarlet.  In  Scotland,  where  they  are  largely  used 
for  bedding  and  prove  most  effective,  the  usual  plan 
is  to  sow  the  seeds  about  the  month  of  JIarch,  gene- 
rally on  a  south  border.  A  hand-light  is  placed 
over  the  seed,  and  the  young  plants  remain  until 
they  are  large  enough  to  place  out  in  the  open  bor- 
der to  flower,  which  they  do  with  great  freedom 
during  the  autumn  months,  commencing  with 
August.  Treated  in  this  way,  they  foDu  an  ex- 
cellent succession  to  the  summer-flowering,  or  Ten- 
week  Stocks.  In  mild  autumns  I  have  seen  them 
very  fine  in  the  open  air  as  late  as  November.  Any 
■plants  that  stand  through  the  winter  will  bloom  in 
the  following  spring,  and  it  is  from  these  that  seeds 
are  obtained.  It  is  easy  to  advance  the  time  of 
blooming  by  sowing  in  a  little  heat  in  February 
and  growing  the  plants  on  under  glass,  taking  care 
that  they  are  not  too  much  drawn.  Plant  them  out 
in  the  open  at  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May. 
The  usual  practice  adopted  in  order  to  secure  a 
crop  of  seeds  is  to  lift  all  the  single-flowering  plants 
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about  September,  and  either  pot  theiu  or  transplant 
them  to  some  warm  spot,  where  they  can  be  wintered 
with  safety  to  mature  their  seed.  A  south  border 
is  a  suitable  place  when  the  soil  is  light  and  warm. 
Many  persons  fail  to  get  a  good  head  of  bloom  from 
their  Stocks  by  planting  them  in  poor  soil,  where 
they  are  starved.  One  of  the  finest  lots  of  Stocks 
I  ever  saw  was  grown  as  a  kind  of  carpet  to  a  bed 
of  standard  Koses  that  had  been  well  mulched  with 
manure  the  previous  winter.  The  soil  was  forked 
over  lightly  in  the  spring,  and  the  Stocks  made  a 
wonderful  growth  in  it  and  bloomed  finely. — R.  D. 

Lilium  Parryi. — In  answer  to  the  inquiry  regard- 
ing Lilium  Parryi  (p.  122),  I  only  wish  to  mention  that 
at  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  it  is  grown 
successfully,  year  after  year,  planted  on  raised  beds  in 
peat,  and  shaded  and  sheltered  by  hedges.  The  roots 
of  the  shrubs  keep  the  beds  during  the  winter  in  a 
proper  state  of  moisture.  There  are  clumps  of  this 
Lily  which  produced  last  summer  more  than  forty 
flowers  on  about  five  to  six  stems,  each  over  6  feet  high. 
It  does  not  seem  to  grow  so  well  in  exposed  positions. 
— G.  R. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.   COLEMAN. 

GRAFTING  ORCHARD  PEARS. 

I  HAD  hoped  the  discussion,  I  will  not  say  con- 
troversy, upon  Pears  would  have  been  brought 
to  a  close  in  time  for  intending  grafters  of  in- 
ferior sorts  to  avail  themselves  of  the  outcome 
this  season.  Such,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be 
tlie  case,  and  as  the  sap  is  now  freely  on  the 
move,  I  am  constrained  to  ask  all  who  intend  to 
succeed  to  lose  no  time  in  heading  back  their 
stocks,  and,  equally  important,  to  lay  in  a  good 
store  of  young  wood  for  scions.  Pears  being 
more  precocious  than  Apples,  we  always  take 
them  in  hand  first  and  finish  off  the  latest  trees 
before  we  commence  upon  the  earliest  Apples. 
When  heading  back  the  stocks,  whilst  bearing 
in  mind  the  future  symmetry  of  the  heads,  as 
great  a  number  as  possible  of  the  small  and 
intermediate  branches  should  be  retained  for 
the  reception  of  one  or  perhaps  two  grafts  each 
in  preference  to  cutting,  as  i.s  too  often  done, 
hard  into  the  main  limbs.  Some  people  say, 
"  Oh,  it  is  easy  enough  to  graft  large  trees  and 
make  the  scions  grow,  but  they  are  short-lived 
and  never  bear  fruit."  Neither  are  they  likely 
to  ;  the  only  wonder  is  that  such  bare-headed 
pollards  ever  put  forth  leaf  or  shoot  again,  but 
treat  them  as  an  intelligent  grafter  of  Camellias 
treats  large  old  plants — shorten  back  a  great 
number  of  small  branclie.s,  stick  a  graft  on  the 
end  of  each,  leave  all  the  minor  shoots  and 
spurs  clustering  about  the  trunk  and  stems,  and 
a  fruitful  head  as  large  as  the  original  will  be 
formed  in  three  or  four  years.  Very  large  limbs, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  must  be  cut  sometimes, 
but  their  condition  can  be  greatly  ameliorated 
by  attaching  a  graft  to  many  minor  pieces,  not 
absolutely  to  assist  in  forming  the  head,  but  to 
act  as  safety-valves  for  the  flu.sh  of  sap  which 
otherwise  would  remain  in  the  roots  and 
rot  them.  Free  young  stocks  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  should  give  as  many  points  for  the 
reception  of  one  or  two  grafts  each,  and  as  these 
would  encircle  a  great  deal  of  spur  wood,  no 
harm,  but  possibly  much  good  might  be  done 
by  allowing  them  to  swell  fruit  to  maturity. 
Indeed,  it  is  no  uncommon  event  to  see  grafts 
made  of  two-year-old  wood  bearing  remarkably 
fine  fruit,  as  we  sometimes  see  bottle  grafts  on 
Vines  carrying  a  bunch  the  first  season. 

Grafting  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  rather 
primitive,  and  no  power  will  induce  a  native  of 
the  locality  to  depart  from  the  methods  and 
practices  followed  Ijy  his  forefathers.  Some 
years  ago  a  native  professor,  grafting  by  the 
hundred  or  score,  positively  refused  to  jeojiardise 
his  reputation  \>y  working  a  few  old  trees  with 


yearling  wood  of  popular  sorts  which  I  had  re- 
ceived from  a  friend  in  Kent.  The  grafts,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  were  put  on  by  another  man 
and  grew,  but  the  shock  was  too  great  for  the 
professor,  and  he  left  the  neighbourhood. 

Crown  or  notch,  not  cleft,  grafting  is  the 
favourite  and,  I  believe,  the  best  method,  and  I 
have  now  learned  to  give  preference  to  clean, 
straight  pieces  of  two  years'  wood  which  stands 
sharp  driving  with  the  mallet,  and  properly  let 
in  doe.s  not  require  tying.  The  tools  consist  of 
a  saw,  a  chisel,  and  a  strong  knife  with  a  long, 
straight  blade  let  into  a  stout  handle  made  of 
wood.  The  saw-cut,  running  about  4  inches 
down  the  bark  and  1  inch  or  a  little  more  along 
the  crown  of  the  branch,  is  increased  in  width 
externally  and  made  quite  smooth  with  the 
knife.  The  scion  is  cut  triangular  shape,  termi- 
nating in  a  point  to  fit  ;  it  is  driven  tight  home, 
bark  to  bark ;  three  or  four  are  let  into  one 
large  crown,  clay  is  applied,  and  the  work  is 
finished. 

Varieties  that  do  well  in  the  neighbourhood 
as  far  as  possible — that  is  to  say,  provided  they 
are  first-rate — should  be  selected  for  orchard 
grafting.  Where  these  are  scarce,  the  soil  and 
situation  being  fairly  good,  such  sorts  as  Louise 
Bonne,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  Superfin, 
Thompson's,  the  delicious  Seckel,  Marie  Louise, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,Mme. 
Treyve,  and  Clapp's  Favourite  might  be  used. 
Some  of  these,  it  is  possible,  might  not  do 
everywhere,  but,  provided  they  do  not  melt  in 
had  seasons,  they  make  the  best  of  all  stewing 
Pears.  The  old  Hessle  is  sometimes  excellent. 
Aston  Town,  a  Cheshire  Pear,  and  Beurre  de 
Capiaumont  are  profitable  market  Pears. 


PEARS. 
Your  several  correspondents  are  doing  good  ser- 
vice in  discussing  the  merits  of  various  Pears,  as  it 
is  not  yet  too  late  to  plant,  and  those  who  are  un- 
fortunate enough  to  have  worthless  kinds  can  head 
them  back  and  regraft,  after  which  in  two  or  three 
years  they  will  have  fine  bearing  trees.  There  will 
also  be  very  likely  an  improvement  ia  the  growth 
and  fruit  through  the  tree  being  double-worked,  as 
this  has  a  good  effect  on  some  sorts,  and  is  neces- 
sary to  make  them  bear  satisfactorily.  Although  it 
is  early  yet  to  graft,  it  is  not  too  soon  to  head  back 
the  branches,  and  this  should  be  done  at  once  to 
within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  main  stem.  Before,  how- 
ever, putting  the  scions  on,  the  cut-back  branches 
should  be  trimmed  over  again,  as  then  the  bark 
heals  more  readily,  and  there  is  not  so  much 
danger  of  decay  in  the  exposed  part  of  the  wood. 
To  reduce  this  risk  as  much  as  possible,  it  is  im- 
portant to  select  the  .smaller-sized  arms  for  grafting, 
as  by  this  means  a  neater  and  more  perfect  union  is 
obtained.  The  way  to  insert  the  grafts  is  to  make 
a  slit  through  the  bark  of  the  stock,  and  if  the  bark 
is  then  gently  raised,  the  scion  may  be  slipped  in 
without  bruise  or  damage.  To  raise  the  bark  the 
best  way  is  to  get  a  shoot  of  hard  wood  about  the 
size  of  a  quill,  and  trim  it  by  making  a  long  slant- 
ing cut  in  the  same  way  as  when  forming  a  pen. 
The  scion  should  also  be  prepared  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  be  pushed  in  immediately  after  the  stick  is 
withdrawn.  This  done,  the  next  thing  is  to  tie  in 
the  graft  securely,  which  may  be  done  by  the  use  of 
a  strand  of  Raffia  Grass,  which,  being  soft  and 
strong,  is  well  suited  for  the  work,  and  lasts  until  a 
union  takes  place. 

As  to  varieties,  the  first  to  ripen  and  one  that  is 
very  useful,  is  Beurrg  Giffard,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
pyriform  in  shape  and  of  fair  size,  the  flesh  being 
white,  tender,  rich,  juicy,  and  slightly  aromatic. 
The  one  I  should  recommend  to  succeed  this  is 
Williams'  Bon  ChriitieD,  a  well-known  Pear,  which 
if  gathered  in  succession  at  intervals  of  a  few  days 
will  come  in  and  last  through  into  October.  This 
is  succeeded  by  Kondante  d'Automne  and  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  two  of  the  best  for  that  season. 


My  choice  for  November  is  Marie  Louise  and 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  which  are  quite  unrivalled 
either  for  appearance  or  high  quality,  and  where 
these  succeed  and  do  well  no  others  are  wanted. 
Both  these  sorts  succeed  in  most  parts  of  England, 
either  as  pyramids,  espaliers,  or  on  walls,  the  first- 
named  being  the  most  tender  of  the  two.  It  is 
well,  however,  to  grow  the  trees  in  both  ways,  and 
if  on  walls  give  them  a  south-east  or  south-west 
aspect,  as  they  require  plenty  of  sun.  This  is  even 
more  necessary  with  the  sorts  that  ripen  later,  and 
a  very  important  matter  with  these  is  to  allow  the 
fruit  to  remain  on  the  trees  as  long  as  possible,  as 
otherwise  it  does  not  ripen  and  mature  properly, 
and  when  stored  it  shrivels.  The  kinds  that  are  best 
to  succeed  the  Marie  Louise  and  Doyenn6  du 
Comice  are  Winter  Nelis  and  Glou  Morceau,  the 
only  fault  with  the  Winter  Nelis  being  its  small 
size,  as  it  is  a  most  delicious  Pear,  and  the  tree  is  a 
moderate  grower,  besides  bearing  freely.  Glou 
Morceau  also  bears  well,  but  requires  a  warm,  sunny 
position,  the  quality  of  the  fruit  then  being  very  fine, 
as  it  is  also  from  pyramids  or  espaliers  where  the 
fruit  is  well  exposed.  There  are  also  two  others  worth 
mentioning,  and  these  are  Josephine  de  Malines  and 
Bergamotte  d'Esperen.  Both  ripen  slowly  when 
stored,  and  carry  the  supply  on  till  March  or  April, 
and  even  later  if  the  fruits  are  kept  in  a  suitable 
room.  The  habit  and  growth  of  Josephine  de  Ma- 
lines is  thin  and  spare,  the  foliage  being  narrow  and 
small,  but  it,  as  well  as  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  bears 
freely.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  thin  the  spurs  at  each 
annual  pruning  by  cutting  away  all  those  that  pro- 
ject far  or  that  are  weak  or  misplaced.  By  doing 
this,  the  blooms  are  kept  at  home  and  the  spurs 
less  twisted  and  gnarled,  and  when  in  that  desirable 
condition  the  sap  circulates  better  and  feeds  the 
fruit  more  freely,  thus  rendering  it  not  so  liable  to 
crack.  This  cracking  is  sometimes  brought  about 
by  a  check  from  want  of  water,  when  splitting  will 
follow  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  or  a  sudden  soaking 
of  the  soO.  This  is  especially  the  case  if  the  trees 
happen  to  have  been  stopped  back  just  before. — 
S.  D. 

To  judge  by  the  notes  which  have  appeared 

in  The  Garden  on  this  subject,  the  variety  known 
as  Winter  Nelis  appears  to  be  highly  appreciated, 
and  one  correspondent  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  if  circumstances  compelled  him  to  grow  only 
one  variety.  Winter  Nelis  would  be  the  one  he  would 
select. 

I  think  it  woidd  be  ditficult  to  name  a  more 
deserving  variety.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size, 
handsome,  and  universally  admitted  to  be  of  the 
finest  flavour,  and  it  becomes  fit  for  use  at  a  time 
when  good  Pears  are  not  too  plentiful,  viz ,  from 
about  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of 
February.  The  tree  does  not  appear  to  be  par- 
ticular as  to  soil.  It  is  not  a  robust  grower,  but 
is,  nevertheless,  perfectly  hardy,  and  succeeds  in 
the  north  of  Scotland  as  well  as  in  the  south  of 
England.  It  is  a  free  bearer,  and  succeeds  as  a 
dwarf  pyramidal  tree,  but  deserves  to  be  grown 
on  a  wall. 

Maeie  Louise  is  a  well-known  and  highly 
esteemed  variety.  Its  highly-flavoured  fruit  ripens 
earlier,  but  does  not  keep  so  long  as  that  of 
Winter  Nelis.  'J'he  tree,  however,  is  quite  hardy, 
nnd  succeeds  quite  as  well  in  the  form  of  a 
standard  as  when  trained  upon  a  wall.  Fruit  from 
a  standard,  it  not  quite  so  fine  as  that  from  a 
wall,  is,  nevertheless,  if  anything,  more  highly 
flavoured  and  of  a  more  russet-brown  colour. 

Doyenne  du  Comice, — This  is  a  most  delicious 
and  delicately  perfumed  Pear.  It  is  large  and  hand- 
some, and  will  generally  be  found  to  succeed 
Marie  Louise  in  its  time  of  ripening,  viz ,  during 
the  month  of  November.  The  tree  is  of  robust 
growth,  and  generally  bears  well  either  as  a  pyra- 
mid or  on  a  wall. 

Suffolk  Thoen. — This  is  a  delicious  and  very 
handsome  Pear,  which  is  possibly  less  grown  than 
it  deserves  to  be.  The  fruit  very  much  resembles 
Gansel's  Bergamot  in  fl.avour,  but  it  is  of  some- 
what larger  size.  The  tree  is  an  excellent  bearer, 
quite  hardy,  and  will  succeed  either  as  a  pyramid 
or  on  a  wall,  and  the  fruit  will   be   found   to   be 
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fit  for  use  during  the  month  of   October  and  the 
early  part  of  November. 

Bburee  Bosc. — This  variety,  like  the  former,  is 
possibly  less  appreciated  than  it  deserves  to  be.  It 
is  a  free  grower,  as  well  as  a  very  free  bearer,  but  it 
requires  a  wall  or  a  warm  situation,  and  well 
deserves  the  same,  being  one  of  the  finest  dessert 
Pears.  The  fruit  is  large  and  handsome,  somewhat 
resembling  the  Jargonelle,  but  of  a  uniform  cinna- 
mon-coloured russet,  and  will  generally  be  found  to 
be  ripe  or  fit  for  use  in  the  early  part  of  November. 

Easter  Beuree. — This  variety  wiU  generally 
be  found  in  perfection  during  the  months  of 
January,  February  and  March.  The  tree  is  quite 
hardy,  and  will  succeed  as  a  pyramid  or  an  espalier, 
and  when  grown  in  this  form,  the  fruit,  which 
is  large  and  handsome,  as  well  as  abundant, 
is  frequently  found  to  be  highly  flavoured.  But 
during  unfavourable  seasons  it  sometimes  cracks. 
When  grown  upon  a  wall,  however,  the  fruit  is 
nearly  always  fine,  abundant,  and  free  from  crack- 
ing ;  and  it  is  advisable  to  gather  it  before  it 
becomes  quite  ripe,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  be  some- 
what mealy.  But  even  when  this  is  to  some  extent 
the  case  the  frait  is  generally  appreciated  at  a 
season  when  first-rate  flavour  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected. 

According  to  my  experience,  which  has  mostly 
been  confined  to  light  land  in  one  of  the  eastern 
counties  of  England,  the  above  are  what  I  am 
inclined  to  consider  as  six  of  the  finest  dessert 
Pears.  I  should  certainly  select  them  if  confined 
to  that  number  of  sorts.  This  number,  however, 
will  seldom  be  found  to  be  enough,  as  few  could 
afford  to  dispense  with  such  homely  varieties  as 
the  well-known  Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Swan's  Egg,  with  its  peculiar  flavour,  which  is  so 
highly  appreciated  by  many,  and  the  Forelle  or 
Trout  Pear,  which  is  well  worthy  of  being  grown 
on  account  of  its  beauty. 

I  have  also  found  in  practice  that  there  are  many 
varieties  which  are  known  to  succeed  admirably  in 
some  soils  and  situations  which  have  not  suc- 
ceeded with  me,  and  these  are  Ne  plus  Meuris, 
Knight's  Monarch,  Glou  Morceau,  Beurrc?  Ranee, 
Beurre  d'Aremberg,  and  Passe  Colmar.  While  the 
hardy  Scotch  Pears,  such  as  the  Grey  and  the  Red 
Achan,  Moorfowl's  Egg,  &c.,  so  highly  appreciated 
in  the  north,  are  found  to  be  worthless  when 
grown  in  the  southern  counties.  An  exception 
may,  however,  be  mentioned,  viz  ,  that  of  the  Green 
Pear  of  Yair,  which,  as  a  standard,  has  been  found 
to  succeed  in  the  eastern  counties,  bearing  very 
freely  bright  green  fruit  of  excellent  quality. — 
P.  G. 


Pears  for  "West  Biding  of  Yorkshire. — I 
have  a  piece  of  wall,  in  some  places  20  feet  high, 
facing  full  south,  on  which  I  should  like  to  try 
Pears.  The  wall  is  of  irregular  shape,  and  will  only 
admit  of  cordons.  I  want  good  bearers  and  also 
those  of  good  quality.  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you 
would  give  me  a  list  of  half-a-dozen  varieties,  and 
say  what  stock  is  best  for  cordons. — Puzzled. 

*:if*  You  cannot  go  wrong  in  planting  the  base 
of  your  irregular  south  wall  with  cordon  Pears  on 
the  Quince  stock,  but  some  parts  being  20  feet  in 
height  much  time  may  be  saved  by  introducing  tall 
riders  on  free  stocks  for  covering  the  upper  half. 
These  eventually,  if  you  feel  so  disposed,  may  be 
cut  away  to  make  room  for  the  cordons  to  ascend ; 
otherwise,  allowing  10  feet  for  the  latter,  all  irregu- 
lar parts  above  that  height  may  remain  permanently 
covered  by  the  standards.  Prepare  well  by  taking 
out  a  trench  2  feet  6  inches  in  width  and  2  feet  in 
depth,  put  in  6  inches  of  drainage,  and  cover  with 
thin  sods  of  good  loam  Grass  side  downwards.  Use 
sound  strong  loam  corrected  with  burnt  earth  and 
old  lime  rubble  for  your  compost,  fill  in  the  trench, 
making  it  firm  as  the  work  proceeds  and  9  inches 
higher  than  the  surrounding  level  to  allow  for 
settling.  Plant  the  trees  18  inches  apart,  water  at 
once  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots,  and  mulch 
well  with  good  half-rotten  stable  manure.  Having 
seen  the  most  tender  of  the  following  bearing  high 
flavoured  fruit  twenty  miles  east  of  your  locality,  I 


can  strongly  recommend  them  for  your  favourable 
aspect: — 

Cordons. — BeurrS  Superfin,  Thompson's,  Doyenne 
du  Comice,  Winter  Nells,  Josephine  de  Malines, 
Olivier  de  Serres. 

liulers. — Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Marie  Louise,  Pitmas- 
ton  Duchess,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen. 

If  an  earlier  variety  is  wanted,  plant  one  standard 
Jargonelle. — W.  C. 


STANDARD  PEARS  FOR  BRITAIN. 

THE    JARGONELLE   PEAR. 

My  father  had  a  splendid  tree  of  this  on  the 
east  gable  of  the  house  in  which  I  was  born, 
and  the  late  Dean  Henry  Alford,  the  then 
vicar  of  my  native  Wymeswold,  Leicestershire, 
and  a  great  lover  of  all  good  fruit,  used  to  get  a 
dish  of  the  fruit  from  our  tree  on  what  my 
father  called  "Jargonelle  Sunday,"  i.e.,  the 
second  or  third  Sunday  in  August.  The  tree 
grew  on  the  deep,  rich  Wheat  and  Bean-grow- 
ing clay  of  Leicestershire,  and  fruited  in  a 
superb  way,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  county  on 
warm,  dry  Barley  soil  the  tree  did  not  grow 
well,  and  the  fruits  were  earlier,  but  small  and 
poor.  My  impression  is  that  the  .largonelle 
loves  deep,  strong  clay  soil,  and  that  it  succeeds 
much  better  in  the  cold  and  chilly  north  of 
England,  even  Scotland  and  north  of  Aberdeen, 


Pear  Jargonelle. 

than  it  does  in  the  good  Hop  and  Cherry  soils 
of  Kent  and  Sussex,  or  further  down  in  the 
sunny  south.  Fond  as  I  am  by  early  associa- 
tions of  the  Jargonelle  Pear,  and  much  as  I 
like  its  delicious,  juicy,  cool,  and  refreshing  fruit 
on  a  sultry  August  day,  I  should  certainly  hesi- 
tate to  place  it  first  in  a  list  of  really  first-class 
standard  Pears.  It  seems  to  me  first-class  only 
in  its  size  and  earliness,  for  if  flavour  is  taken 
into  account,  then  I  much  prefer  the  rich  little 
Citron  des  Carmes,  a  cluster  of  which  you 
honoured  with  a  good  portrait  in  The  Garden 
some  time  ago.  I  should  say,  in  reply  to  your 
questions  at  p.  85,  that  the  reason  of  Jargonelle 
not  being  more  grown  in  the  south  of  England  is 
because  the  climate  and  soils  generally  are  too 
warm  for  its  constitution.  Contrast  this  state- 
ment with  the  note  reprinted  at  p.  90,  wherein 
the  Jargonelle  is  said  to  be  "  the  Pear  of  Pears 
for  Scotland,"  and  that  it  "  does  well  fifty  miles 
north  of  Aberdeen."  This  is,  in  part,  an  answer 
to  your  second  question,  and  if  this  should 
catch  the  eye  of  the  WTiter  of  the  paragraph, 
"  J.  O.,"  perhaps  he  will  kindly  say  if  this  is  on 
walls  and  near  the  sea-coast,  or  otherwise.  The 
question  of  how  far  north  is  not  so  important  as 
details  as  to  elevation,  soil  and  shelter.  As  to 
the  Jargonelle  being  driven  out  of  cultivation 
by  other  kinds,  I  should  duuV)t  this,  since  I 
never  yet  visited  a  fruit  garden  of  any  pre- 
tensions in  which  one,  or  more,  Jargonelle  trees 


were  not  to  be  fou^d.  i  "It^is  really  an  old 
favourite  Pear  as  an  early  sort  in  most  gardens, 
but  its  tendency  to  become  rotten  at  the  core 
ere  it  is  fully  ripe,  and,  at  the  best,  its  extremely 
short  season  of  excellence,  and  that  when  other 
good  fruits  are  plentiful,  tends  to  restrict  the 
number  of  trees  grown  in  any  one  garden. 
What  would  be  the  use  of  growing  the  Jar- 
gonelle in  quantity  for  market  when  the 
earliest  French  and  Channel  Island,  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien,  and  other  fruit  are  coming  in 
in  any  number  of  cases  a  day  ? 

I  believe  the  Jargonelle  does  fairly  well 
throughout  Ireland,  and  I  need  scarcely  men- 
tion to  you  the  noble  and  historical  tree  in 
Merrion  Square,  Dublin,  in  front  of  the  town 
house  which  belonged  to  the  late  Sir  Philip 
Crampton.  Every  spring  this  tree  is  covered 
with  bouquets  of  bloom,  but  last  year  its  blos- 
soms were  literally  torn  away  by  a  sleety  and 
windy  frost,  or  on  a  small  scale  what  our 
American  friends  call  a  "  blizzard."  It  was  the 
only  total  failure  during  the  past  nine  or  ten 
years,  and  even  the  leafy  growths  on  the  upper 
portion  of  the  tree  were  blackened,  and  looked 
as  if  scorched  with  fire.  Your  etching  in  Vol. 
IV.  of  The  Garden  (p.  417)  gives  an  accurate 
impression  of  this  tree  when  in  bloom,  and  from 
the  letterpress  we  learn  that  Sir  Philip  Cramp- 
ton  planted  this  tree  in  1815.  It  is  properly 
pruned  every  year  and  manured  every  second 
year ;  but  the  reason  of  its  more  than  usual 
fertility  was  attributed  by  its  late  owner,  Mr. 
John  Hamilton,  to  a  drain  or  sewer  which  runs 
about  3  feet  in  front  of  the  tree,  and  in  which 
bundles  of  its  rootlets  have  been  seen.  As 
before  stated,  sharp  frosts  and  high  winds  in 
March  seriously  aflect  the  fertility  of  this  tree, 
yet  in  1873  it  ripened  no  leas  than  1700  fine 
Pears !  Shelter  from  the  cold  east  winds  dur- 
ing its  blooming  period  in  March  is  an  essential 
item  in  the  successful  culture  of  the  Jargonelle, 
and  my  own  experience  is  that  it  does  better  at 
an  elevation  of  200  feet  to  500  feet  above  the 
sea-level  than  either  higher  or  lower.  At  about 
300  feet  above  the  sea,  especially  away  from  the 
coast,  spring  frosts  are  far  less  dangerous  than  in 
the  low  valleys  or  on  higher  ground,  and  this 
neutral  or  frostless  zone  is  an  item  of  which 
neither  fruit  growers  nor  meteorologists  have 
made  the  moat  in  oirr  interests  to-day. 

Personally,  I  prefer  the  flavour,  aroma,  and 
cool  juiciness  of  a  perfect  Jargonelle  far  before 
that  of  the  finest  of  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  or 
Bartlett's,  as  the  fruit  is  technically  known  in 
London  and  in  the  United  States  respectively. 
But  the  great  mass  of  Pear-eaters  in  England 
to-day  vote  for  Williams',  and  it  is  as  yet  only 
the  fruit-eating  connoisseur  who  prefers  the 
more  delicate  Jargonelle.  But  to  the  man  who 
grows  Pears  not  for  his  heirs,  but  for  the 
market,  this  point  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world,  and  so  for  market  the  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien  Pear  will  long  stand  as  A  1  in  Covent 
Garden,  just  as  King  of  the  Pippins  Apple  tops 
the  list  from  all  points  of  view,  although  from 
any  one  point  of  view  it  is  a  second  or  third-rate 
fruit. 

I  know  of  no  hardy  fruit  so  full  of  whims  and 
fancies — so  variable  in  its  phases  of  growth, 
size,  colour,  and  flavour  as  is  the  Pear,  and 
both  the  market  grower  and  the  gardener  who 
grows  fruit  for  his  employer  must  of  necessity 
be  prepared  to  grow  far  more  Pears  than  are 
really  required.  This  applies  to  varieties  as 
well  as  to  the  number  of  trees  of  each  kind. 
No  twelve,  no  twenty-four,  no  thirty-six 
Pears  can  be  named  that  are  absolutely  the 
best  from  all  points  of  view  for  Great  Bri- 
tain   and    Ireland.      Even   in  the    same    soil 
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and  climate  what  a  difference,  very  often 
an  enormous  difference,  is  found  to  result 
between,  say,  Marie  Louise  on  a  wall  and 
Marie  Louise  as  a  standard.  In  any  otlier, 
or  even  in  the  same  garden,  this  diffe- 
rence may  be  entirely  reversed  the  following 
year  owing  solely  to  variability  of  climate. 
Again,  iu  a  garden  where  a  Pear  succeeds  per- 
fectly on  an  average  of  seasons,  it  will  fail 
entirely  in  a  garden  not  half  a  mile  away.  As 
I  have  said,  no  hardy  fruit  is  so  subtly  influ- 
enced by  soil,  aspect,  climate,  and  elevation  as 
is  the  Pear,  and  so  variable  is  our  British 
climate  from  one  year  to  another,  that  one  can 
scarcely  wonder  at  the  variable  excellence  of 
our  best  British  Pears. 

I  submit  the  above  remarks  to  the  considera- 
tion of  all  who  grow  and  value  our  best  Pears, 
and  I  especially  desire  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
our  leading  fruit  growers  on  that  singular  phase, 
variation  in  Pears  as  grown  under  the  same 
conditions  (except  climate)  every  year,  for  it  is 
an  established  fact  that  a  Pear  tree  that  one 
year  produces  rich,  juicy  fruits,  aromatic  and 
of  excellent  flavour,  the  next  season  may  produce 
fruit  unfit  for  table. — Veeonica. 

This  is  the  best  early  Peargrownin  this  district, 

but  requires  the  protection  of  a  wall  to  do  it  justice. 
Some  old  trees  in  this  garden  trained  upon  a  south 
wall  bear  heavy  crops  of  excellent  fruit  yearly.  It 
grows  freely  in  the  open  garden,  but  it  is  only  in  sea- 
eons  like  the  last  that  the  fruit  is  equal  in  size  and 
quality  to  that  from  walls. — J.  Day,  Ualloway  House, 
Garlieston,  N.B. 

I   consider  this  by  far  the  best  early  Pear 

grown  in  these  gardens ;  in  fact,  the  best  to  my 
knowledge  anywhere.  With  reference  to  its  crop- 
ping qualities,  I  find  it  to  bear  freely  and  satis- 
factorily both  on  east  and  west  walls.  Like  all 
other  early  Pears,  its  season  is  but  of  short  duration, 
yet  by  gathering  the  fruits  at  intervals  and  commenc- 
ing when  the  Pears  are  quite  hard,  the  Jargonelle  may 
be  had  in  capital  condition  three  weeks  earlier  than 
the  Williams'  and  till  this  latter  is  fit  for  use.  The 
question  is,  Have  we  throughout  Britain  a  Pear  ripen- 
ing as  early  in  the  season  as  the  one  under  notice 
and  containing  so  many  good  qualities  f  So  far,  I 
think  not.— H.  Markham,  Mereu-orth  Castle. 

This   Pear  may  be   seen   in   some  warm  and 

sheltered  gardens  in  Somersetshire  doing  well,  both  as 
a  pyramid  and  a  bush  tree,  and  producing  moderate 
crops  of  fruit  of  good  quality.  It  is,  however,  when 
trained  against  a  wall  or  a  bnilding  with  a  southern 
aspect  that  it  is  most  fruitful.  It  seems  to  me  to 
require  a  large  root-run  and  plenty  of  space  for  tlie 
branches.  I  know  a  tree  of  the  Jargonelle  that  has 
some  of  its  branches  trained  to  the  south  front  of  a 
dwelling-house,  and  some  of  them  extending  round  to 
the  west  side.  The  fruit  produced  on  the  tree  grow- 
ing in  the  western  aspect  is  almost  flavourless,  and 
when  ripe  nearly  green  in  colour.  The  Jargonelle  is 
certainly  A  1  in  flavour,  but  there  are  many  more 
reliable  bearing  sorts. — J.C.  C. 

In  reply  to  yonr  inquiries  on  p.  83,  I  am  glad 

to  be  able  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  the  old  and 
well-tried  Jargonelle  Pear.  Here,  in  Sheffield  and 
neighbourhood,  large  standard  trees,  twenty  to  thirty 
years  old  and  upwards,  are  to  be  seen  in  many  gar- 
dens, both  of  gentlemen  and  of  cottagers.  These 
trees,  grafted  on  Crab  stocks,  make  vigorous  growth 
and  are  hardy  in  our  rigorous  climate,  which  in 
early  spring  is  trying  to  all  vegetation.  The  trees 
are,  as  a  rule,  more  fruitful  than  those  of  any 
other  variety,  and  would  seldom  miss  were  it  not 
for  late  spring  frosts.  We  have  a  number  of  large 
trees  in  the  gardens  here  both  as  standards  and 
trained  wall  trees.  The  standards  are  by  far  the 
most  fruitful,  and  the  fruits,  I  believe,  are  superior 
in  flavour  to  those  off  the  trained  trees,  but  those  on 
the  wall  trees  have  the  advantage  in  size.  All 
points  considered,  the  Jargonelle  is  the  most  valu- 
able Pear  cuU'n-aleil  in  our  SlielUnld  qardcns. — 
W.  K.  Woodcock,  The  Gardens,  dalihroo'k,Sli('jlicld. 

This  old  and  favourite   Pear  is  worthy  of 

the  position  you  have  assigned  it,  for  no  other 
variety  can  be  compared  with  it  in  its  season. 
Mr.  Wildsmitb,   I   see,   takes  exception   to  it   on 


account  of  its  tendency  to  decay  at  the  core 
before  ripening.  No  early  Pear  is  exempt  from  this 
fault,  and  the  Jargonelle  is  not  a  greater  delinquent 
in  this  respect  than  many  other  August  and  Sep- 
tember varieties.  We  have  a  large  tree  of  Jargonelle 
on  a  south  wall,  and  in  some  seasons  I  have  noticed 
this  disposition  to  decay  before  ripening,  but  last 
year  the  fruit  was  finer  than  usual,  also  juicy  and 
good.  The  Jargonelle  succeeds  best  when  trained 
to  the  side  of  a  house,  or  on  the  gable  end  of  a 
building  where  there  is  ample  room  for  extension, 
for,  being  a  strong  grower,  it  is  impatient  of  the 
knife,  and  not  until  the  tree  has  covered  consider- 
able space  and  the  spurs  have  become  old  will  good 
crops  result.  By  far  the  finest  samples  of  this  va- 
riety which  I  have  seen  were  from  two  very  old 
trees  in  a  Suffolk  garden.  I  have  assisted  in  gather- 
ing bushels  of  fine  Pears  from  these  grand  old  trees. 
This  Pear  when  grown  in  different  aspects  will  pro- 
duce a  good  succession.  Only  once  have  I  seen  it 
growing  as  a  standard,  and  in  this  instance  the  tree 
was  carrying  a  good  crop.  We  have  two  bush  trees 
here  which  bear  freely,  but  the  fruit  is  smaller  than 
from  those  grown  against  the  walls.  Our  trees  are 
all  on  the  Pear  stock.  Judging  from  the  number 
of  dishes  of  Jargonelle  exhibited  at  the  horticul- 
tural shows  in  this  locality,  it  is  deservedly  popular. 
A.  Babkee,  Hindlij?,  Worcester. 

In  Mid-Kent  this  is  mostly  grown  as  a  wall 

tree,  and  very  old  examples  exist  both  as  dwarfs 
and  standards.  As  a  rule,  they  are  fertile  only 
at  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and  are  very  liable 
to  canker.  As  an  open  standard  it  bears  profusely, 
but  the  fruit  is  rather  small,  though  of  high  flavour, 
and  it  is  not  well  adapted  for  this  style,  as  it  is  a 
very  pendent  grower.  It  forms  a  very  fertile  bush 
double-worked  on  the  Qaince  stock,  but  from  its 
diffuse  growth  is  not  an  object  of  beauty  as  a 
pyramid.  As  a  cordon  it  is  not  good,  as  the  growth 
is  so  free  that  the  buds  are  too  far  apart,  and  many 
eyes  are  blind  and  do  not  form  fruiting  spurs.  As 
an  early  Pear  of  handsome  form  it  will  always  be 
in  demand,  and  its  flavour  is  very  refreshing.  The 
fruit  is  much  better  pulled  before  it  parts  readily 
from  the  tree,  and  a  heavy  crop  can  be  gathered 
twice  with  advantage.  As  is  well  known,  it  soon 
rots  at  the  core  and  becomes  mealy.  Trees  should 
be  planted  on  different  aspects  for  succession.  Its 
large  bloom  is  very  conspicuous. — G.  B. 


THE  JARGONELLE  PEAR. 
This  Pear,  according  to  Leroy's  Bictionnai re  de 
Pomoloijie,  has  good  right  to  be  considered  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  French  pomology.  Our  gardeners  have 
cultivated  it  for  about  four  centuries.  Its  first 
name  appears  to  be  that  under  which  it  is  still 
known  in  France  to-day — Poire  d'Epargne.  Since 
IGiJO,  and  without  doubt  before,  it  bore  this  name 
at  Orleans,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  catalogue  that 
was  published  in  1628  by  the  Procureur  du  Roi,  Le 
Lectier,  of  the  trees  of  its  remarkable  orchard, 
established  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury at  Orleans.  At  page  4  of  this  small  treatise 
may  be  foimd,  classed  among  the  fruits  ripening 
during  July  or  at  the  beginning  of  August,  the  Pear 
"  d'Espargne."  But  oven  before  IGdO  one  can  prove 
the  existence  of  this  Pear  in  another  part  of  France, 
at  the  port  of  Dieppe.  The  following  passage  taken 
from  an  article,  inserted  in  1842  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Bulletin  de  la  Socicte  d'lloriicultiire  do 
Itouen,  shows  that  it  had  been  already  propagated 
there  in  1580: — 

There  exists  in  the  garden  of  M.  Mengnot,  at  Pollet, 
outside  the  town  of  Dieppe  (Seine-Inferieure),  an  es- 
palier Pear  tree,  the  oldest  and  largest  that  probably 
can  be  found  in  Europe.  This  is  a  tree  of  the  Pear 
Cueilletto  or  Epargne,  grafted  on  the  free  stock;  it  is 
planted  against  a  wall  8  metres  high  and  in  a  clayey 
soil.  The  stem  is  1  metre  in  thickness  ;  each  lateral 
brancli  is  7U  centimetres  in  diameter  ;  it  is  30  metres 
in  widtli,  and  is  in  a  southern  exposure.  Its  growth 
is  vigorous,  and  the  tree  bears  each  year  from  3000  to 
■tOOO  Pears.  Its  date  of  planting,  written  on  a  stono 
Iilacod  in  the  wall,  was  1580,  in  the  reign  of  Henrylll. 
The  property  where  it  was  found  planted  was  for- 
merly a  hospital.  Thi^  venerable  tree  is  taken  care  of 
by  the  owners,  so  that  even  now  a  long  life  is  assui'od 
to  it. 


Evidently  we  have  here  the  origin  of  the  Pear 
Epargne,  and  also  probably  one  of  the  first 
frait  trees  that  has  been  grown  as  an  espalier. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  believed  that  if  it  was  really 
planted  in  1580  on  the  wall  on  which  it  now  grows, 
it  was  only  towards  IGOO  that  it  was  trained 
in  the  form  of  a  true  espalier,  of  which  the 
origin  in  our  country  goes  back  only  to  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  thus  it 
appears  in  the  lists  given  in  our  first  volume,  p.  57, 
of  the  history  of  the  Pear.  This  tree  was  found 
exactly  in  the  province  where  the  espalier  was  well 
known,  since  the  Abbe  le  Gendre,  Cure  of  Henon- 
ville,  near  Rouen,  was,  as  we  have  stated  elsewhere 
(vol.  i.,  pp.  57,  58),  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated 
advocate  of  this  method  of  tree  culture. 

Poitean,  who  died  in  1854,  said  in  his  "  Cours 
d'Horticulture,"  edition  of  1853  : — 

After  having  looked  for  a  long  time  for  a  reason- 
able meaning  for  the  word  Epargne  in  the  "  Poire 
d'  Epargne , "  I  have  thought  that  this  word  was  a  corrup- 
tion of  Poire  d'Bspagne  (vol.  xi.,p.  142).  This  opinion 
lias  recently  influenced  one  of  our  pomologists,  who, 
adopting  it,  has  supposed  that  this  Pear  came  originally 
from  the  north  of  Spain.  To  us  these  two  opinions  are 
inadmissible.  The  Pear  that  since  1628  Le  Lectier 
called  "  Espargne  " — a  word  then  synonymous  with 
treasure — must  be  of  French  origin,  and  have  come 
either  from  Orleans  or  Normandy,  its  common  name 
iu  the  last  mentioned  province  being  Cueillette.  Our 
idea  is  also  that  of  M.  Jahn,  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent German  authors  on  the  same  subject  (see 
"  Illustrirtes  Handbuch  der  Obstkunde,"  1860,  vol.  xi., 
p.  195,  No.  80).  No  Pear  tree  better  deserved  than 
this  such  flattering  names  which  in  our  day  it  still 
fully  justifies,  since  in  1858  M.  Decaisne  wrote  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  "  J.irdin  Fruitier  du  Museum," 
"  L'Epargne  is  very  abundant  in  the  Paris  markets, 
where  choice  fruits  of  it  are  generally  sold  at  25  francs 
the  hundred  ;  "  and  in  1866  M.  Mas,  publisher  of  the 
"Orchard,"  said,  in  describing  it,  "  I  have  Imown  a 
tree  of  this  variety  the  crop  of  which  often  realised  as 
much  as  120  francs." 

Let  us  add,  in  conclusion,  that  among  the  other 
names  of  this  Pear,  Grosse  Cuisse  -  Madame  is 
one  of  them.  We  have  inscribed  the  name  Grosse 
Cuisse-Madame  among  the  synonyms  of  Epargne, 
this  Pear  having  borne  it  for  a  long  time  and  in  diffe- 
rent countries;  but  here  we  ought  to  inform  the 
reader  that  in  1600  there  was  cultivated  at  Orleans, 
according  to  Le  Lectier  (catalogue  of  1628,  p.  17),  a 
Pear  tree  originally  of  Moulins,  and  called  Certeau- 
Madame,  or  Grosse  Cuisse-Madame.  Nevertheless, 
as  its  fruits  ripen  in  December,  said  this  author, 
it  is  proved  that  it  was  entirely  different  from 
Epargne;  our  efforts  to  find  it  again  have  been 
futile.  Let  us  also  remember  that  for  a  number  of 
years  L'Epargne  has  been  grown  in  Anjou  as  La 
Cuisse-Madame,  and  we  refer  those  who  wish  for 
more  detailed  explanations  on  this  subject  to  pp. 
606,  608  of  vol.  i.,  where  this  last-mentioned  va- 
riety is  described. 

SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


MoNS.  F.  Jamin  recommends  the  following  Pears 
for  growing  in  England,  giving  the  names  in  the  order 
of  ripening :  Doyenne  de  Merode,  Beurre  Dalbret, 
Urbaniste,  Beurre  Hardy,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Beun'e 
Dumout,  Passe  Colmar,  Passe  Crassane,  Olivier  de 
Serres. 

Melon  Apple. — This  Apple  has  been  grown  here 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  tree  is  a  slow  grower, 
both  against  the  wall  and  as  a  bush ;  it  bears  freely 
about  every  other  year.  The  fruit  is  large,  highly 
coloured,  very  good,  and  keeps  well.  We  have  some 
very  good  samples  of  it  now.  By  far  the  best  fruit  is 
obtained  from  trees  grown  against  walls.  It  is  very 
little  grown  about  here.— E.  Peters,  The  Gardens, 
Somerset  Terrace,  Ouernseij. 

Medlar  jelly.— In  The  Gaeden  of  Feb.  4  I 
see  an  article  on  Medlar  jelly.  I  have  made  this 
preserve  for  years,  and  prefer  using  the  fruit  before 
it  is  quite  ripe.  The  jelly  requires  to  be  boiled  for 
about  two  hours  and  a  quarter  at  least.  It  should, 
when  stiff,  be  of  a  beautiful  red  shade,  rather  like 
dark  sherry.  An  astonishing  quantity  of  the  fruit 
is  required  for  the  jelly.  I  have  found  24  lbs.  of 
Medlars  make  only  jelly  enough  to  fill  nine  1-lb. 
pots. — S.  0.  G, 
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THE  APPLES  TO  PLANT. 
Although  the  difference  in  soil  and  climate  that 
exists  in  various  parts  of  England  has  less  influence 
on  the  quality  of  the  fruit  of  Apples  than  of  Pears, 
yet  the  nature  of  the  land  and  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions have  so  much  influence  on  the  growth  of  the 
trees  and  the  bearing  capabilities  of  many  varieties 
of  Apples,  that  in  making  a  selection  of  sorts  that 
will  answer  for  general  planting,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  guided  by  the  suitability  of  the  varieties  chosen. 
Any  variety  that  will  only  succeed  in  exceptionally 
favoured  places  should  be  excluded  from  a  repre- 
sentative selection.  For  instance,  Cornish  Gilli- 
flower,  though  well  known  for  the  excellence  of  its 
fruit,  is  so  indifferent  a  bearer  in  most  localities  as 
to  be  useless  for  general  adoption.  I  have  had  this 
variety  in  several  places  where  all  the  best  sorts  did 
well,  yet  although  the  trees  bloomed  well  they  did  not 
produce  half-a-dczen  fruits  a  year  each.  I  could 
mention  many  other  sorts  that  are  good  in  every 
way  in  places  where  they  succeed,  but  that  are  too 
uncertain  to  be  included  in  a  reliable  selection. 
This  subject,  as  I  have  before  remarked  when  touch- 
ing upon  hardy  fruit  culture,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant connected  with  gardening,  for  though  other 
fruits  in  their  respective  kinds  are  well  worth  all  the 
attention  that  can  be  given  them,  still  Apples  are  of 
much  more  value  both  to  the  grower  and  consumer 
than  any  other  fruit. 

Respecting  the  cooking  properties  of  many  of  the 
best  dessert  sorts,  it  seems  that  their  merits  have 
been  little  recognised.  Ribston  Pippin  to  my  taste 
is  the  finest  flavoured  of  all  Apples  when  cooked, 
yet  I  have  never  met  with  anyone  who  had  tried  it 
in  this  way  before  their  attention  was  drawn  to 
it.  This  season  I  had  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Golden  Winter  Pearmain,  and  Blenheim 
Pippin  all  cooked  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  see  which  was  the  best.  There  was  little  diffe- 
rence in  the  texture  of  the  four  sorts  named,  except 
that  theWinter  Pearmain  was  the  firmest  and  shrunk 
the  least.  In  flavour  the  Ribston  was  first,  Cox's 
Orange  second.  Winter  Pearmain  third,  and  Blen- 
heim fourth.  Everyone  who  is  at  all  observant  and 
who  knows  anything  about  Apples  is  acquainted 
with  the  merits  of  the  Blenheim  Apple,  and  the  fact 
of  this  excellent  variety  standing  the  lowest  of  the 
four  speaks  well  for  the  others.  Although  some  of 
the  leading  dessert  sorts  are  equally  good  when 
cooked,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
depend  on  them  for  cooking.  They  neither  come  in 
early  enough  nor  last  long  enough  to  cover  the 
season  during  which  cooking  Apples  are  required. 
Another  great  objection  is  that  the  dessert  sorts 
that  I  have  mentioned,  and  others  of  a  like  descrip- 
tion, do  not  bear  anything  near  the  quantity  of  fruit 
that  the  leading  cookiog  varieties  do.  Neither  are 
many  of  the  leading  dessert  kinds  such  free  growers 
as  the  best  cooking  varieties.  These  shortcomings 
are  sufficient  to  show  the  mistake  that  would  be 
made  in  excluding  the  best  cooking  varieties. 

In  making  a  selection  of  kinds,  I  hold  that  it 
would  also  be  wrong  to  mix  the  dessert  and  the 
cooking  sorts  indiscriminately.  To  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  Apples  and  their  cultivation  it 
would  not  matter,  but  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  require  any  assistance  in  selecting  the  varieties 
to  plant  will  gain  little  knowledge  by  the  mere 
mention  of  the  name  of  a  variety.  The  plainer  and 
simpler  that  everything  connected  with  the  subject 
is  made,  the  easier  it  will  be  understood.  In 
selecting  a  limited  number  of  varieties  out  of  the 
quantities  of  good  sorts  there  are  to  choose  from, 
one  feels  some  difficulty  in  determining  what  sorts 
to  leave  out.  It  is  important  that  the  selection 
should  be  such  as  will  gi\e  a  supply,  say,  from 
August  to  May.  Later  than  this,  even  the  cooking 
sorts,  that  will  nominally  keep  longer,  have,  50  far,  lost 
both  flavour  and  texture  as  to  be  of  little  account. 

The  undermentioned  combine  the  best  properties 
for  which  Apples  are  prized.  They  will  give  an  un- 
broken succession  throughout  the  season,  and  will 
thrive  and  bear  satisfactorily  in  most  parts  of  Eng- 
land :  — 

Cooking  Varieties. 

August  and  S'plember. — Lord  SutBelJ,  Keswick 
CodUn. 


September  land  October. — Cellini,  Echlinville  Seed- 
ling. 

November  and  December. — Loddington  Seedling 
(Stone's  Apple),  Blenheim  Pippin,  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Prince  Albert,  Reinette  Blanche  d'Espagne  (Cobbett's 
Fall  Pippin). 

January  to  May. — Dumelow's  Seedling,  Annie 
Elizabeth,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Yorkshire  Greening, 
ALfriston. 

Dessert  Varieties. 

Aiic/ust. — Margaret,  Irish  Peaoh. 

September  and  October.— Kerry  Pippin,  American 
Mother. 

November  to  April.— "Rihsion  Pippin,  Margil,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Claygate  Pearmain, 
Golden  Winter  Pearmain,  Boston  Russet. 

I  have  included  Ribston  Pippin,  though  there  are 
some  places  in  the  south  of  England  where  the  tree 
is  subject  to  canker,  but  its  combined  properties  are 
such  that  it  cannot  be  left  out  of  a  selection  for 
private  use.  Some  object  to  its  crisp,  hard  texture ; 
whilst  those  who  dislike  soft  Apples  look  on  its 
firmness  as  one  of  its  best  qualities.  American 
Mother  is  not  much  known  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  I  have  no  experience  with  it  in  the  northern 
counties.  It  is  a  remarkably  high-flavoured  variety 
and  unsurpassed  for  tenderness  of  flesh.  Amongst 
the  cooking  sorts  there  is  one,  Reinette  Blanche 
d'Espagne,  or  Cobbett's  Fall,  which  I  have  not 
grown  in  the  north  of  England,  nor  have  I  met 
with  it  in  that  direction.  But  in  the  south  it 
does  splendidly,  bearing  immense  crops  of  very 
large  fruit,  excellent  for  cooking  and  little,  if 
anything,  inferior  to  the  Blenheim  for  dessert. 
Its  long  season  of  keeping— up  to  March  —  is 
also  in  its  favour.  The  tree  is  a  strong  grower, 
attaining  a  size  equal  to  that  of  Yorkshire  Greening 
or  the  Blenheim.  There  is  one  matter  connected 
with  the  cooking  of  some  of  the  dessert  sorts  that 
requires  to  be  taken  into  account :  they  need  to  be 
longer  in  the  oven  than  the  ordinary  cooking  varie- 
ties. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
sweetest  varieties  of  Apples  need  the  least  sugar. 
Respecting  the  use  or  non-use  of  sugar,  there  will 
naturally  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  Some  do  not 
like  it,  and  therefore  prefer  Apples  without  any 
sweetening ;  others,  with  whom  sugar  does  not 
agree,  on  that  account  do  not  use  it;  but  the 
majority  of  people  require  sugar  with  even  the 
sweetest  Apples  when  cooked.  T.  B. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Vines. 
Although  the  temperature  has  varied  to  a  most 
trjing  extent,  the  weather  of  late  has  been  more 
favourable  to  early  forcing,  as  may  readily  be  seen 
by  the  improved  colour  and  texture  of  the  foliage. 
January  has  gone  out  a  dry  month,  and  February  so 
far  does  not  yet  show  signs  of  filling  our  cisterns 
and  tanks,  much  less  our  ditches  ;  but  what  has  this 
serious  aspect  to  do  with  the  culture  of  fruits  under 
glass  ?  Why,  a  great  deal,  for  in  the  first  place,  the 
absence  of  rain  compels  us  to  use  hard  water  for 
damping,  syringing,  and  watering;  in  the  second, 
the  roots  remain  cfark  and  dingy  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  soot,  which  we  should  like  to  see  removed ; 
the  occupants  of  the  houses  lack  the  invigorating 
air  which  finds  its  way  through  every  lap  and 
crevice  in  rainy  weather ;  and  last,  the  prospect  for 
supplying  the  summer  evening  bath  looks  un- 
promising, whilst  the  roots  of  Vines  in  well-drained 
external  borders  lack  the  stimulating  matter  which 
an  average  rainfall  carries  to  them.  A^nes  now 
coming  into  flower  will  stand  and  set  well  in  a  tem- 
perature ranging  from  60°  to  CS"  at  night,  with  a 
rise  of  10°  to  15"  by  day,  and  just  enough  atmo- 
spheric moisture  to  prevent  the  tender  foliage  from 
suffering  when  bright  sunshine  renders  liberal  ven- 
tilation necessary.  Should  the  weather  be  dark 
and  cold,  atmospheric  moisture  must  be  reduced, 
and  a  few  degrees  lower  by  night  will  do  no  harm, 
but  extra  fire-heat  should  be  turned  on  every  morn- 
ing, not  only  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  a  chink 
of  fresh  air  along  the  front  of  the  house,  bnt  also  to 
favour  the  ripening  and  expansion  of  the  pollen. 
Foster's  Seedling,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and 
Madresfield  Court  Muscat  should  be  fertilised  with 


Hamburgh  pollen  when  the  temperatnre  reaches  the 
maximum  and  the  air  is  fresh  and  buoyant.  Ham- 
burghs  are  supposed  to  take  care  of  themselves,  but, 
independently  of  the  fact  that  the  collection  of 
pollen  for  the  shy  varieties  produces  the  desired 
effect,  the  performance  of  this  operation  should  not 
be  neglected  where  the  Hamburgh  only  is  grown. 
When  the  Grapes  are  sufliciently  advanced,  and  the 
best  placed  as  well  as  the  best  set  bunches  can  be 
decided  upon  for  the  crop,  all  superfluous  clusters 
must  be  removed  preparatory  to  the  tedious  process 
of  thinning.  It  is  the  too  common  practice  to 
leave  all  the  largest  bunches,  but  unless  they  are 
wanted  for  exhibition  or  any  special  purpose,  the 
intermediate  and  well-shaped  clusters,  which  in- 
variably set  best,  and  more  of  them  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. As  Grapes  vary  so  much  in  size,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  directions  for  thinning,  but  one 
year's  experience  and  practice  in  any  vinery  will  set 
an  observant  operator  right.  If  properly  performed, 
the  berries  should  not  press  each  other  out  of  shape 
when  ripe,  neither  should  the  bunches  lose  their 
compact  form  when  they  are  cut  and  laid  upon  the 
dish  for  use.  All  stoneless  and  doubtful  berries 
should  be  removed,  as  nothing  so  much  as  inequality 
of  size  detracts  from  the  pleasing  appearance  of  the 
fruit,  and  on  no  account  should  the  flesh,  the  hair,  or 
water  touch  them  after  they  are  set.  When  the 
first  thinning  has  been  brought  to  a  close,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  and  water  if  necessary  all 
internal  borders  either  with  pure  water,  or,  in  the 
case  of  old  Vines,  with  weak  diluted  liquid  at  a 
temperature  of  80°  to  85°.  The  evaporating  troughs, 
too,  must  be  kept  constantly  charged,  and  plenty  of 
atmospheric  moisture,  especially  on  fine  days,  must 
be  secured  by  damping  the  paths,  walls,  and  stems, 
avoiding  the  pipes  when  heated,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  by  the  renovation  and  frequent  turning  of  the 
fermenting  material.  External  borders  well  covered 
with  dry,  warm  leaves  when  the  Vines  commenced 
pushing  will  not  require  renovating,  but  they  must 
be  protected  from  the  chilling  effect  of  snow  and 
rain  by  tarpaulin,  shutters,  or  sheets  of  corrugated 
iron,  the  cheapest  and  best  of  all  materials  for  this 
purpose.  As  days  increase  in  length  and  the  sun 
gains  power,  the  temperature  must  be  gradually 
raised  to  80°  with  air,  and  85°  for  a  short  time  after 
closing,  but  no  advance  on  ti5°  by  night,  and  that 
with  a  chink  of  front  air,  need  be  made  for  the 
present.  Pinch  all  lateral  growths,  tie  down,  and 
regulate  where  the  trellis  is  already  fairly  covered, 
extend  them  where  space  admits,  but  carefully 
avoid  a  crowded  condition  that  will  shut  out  the 
sun's  rays  and  check  the  full  development  of  the 
foliage. 

SuecessioH  /louses  now  closed  must  have  plenty  of 
tepid  water  and  good  syringing  backwards  and 
forwards  two  or  three  times  a  day  until  aU  the 
buds  are  on  the  move,  when  the  use  of  the  syringe 
may  be  relaxed.  If  extra  long  rods  show  a  dis- 
position to  break  unevenly,  their  points  may  be 
drawn  down  to  the  border  until  the  defective  parts 
form  the  crown  of  an  arch,  when  the  check  upon 
the  flow  of  sap  will  soon  set  the  dormant  buds  in 
motion.  As  the  young  growths  after  this  date  will 
push  very  fast,  disbudding,  tying  down,  and,  in  due 
course,  pinching  must  receive  early  attention. 
Where  all  double  breaks  have  been  reduced  it  will 
be  well  to  wait  for  the  best  shows  to  become  promi- 
nent, when,  hand  in  hand  with  tying  down  and 
regulating,  the  reduction  of  the  shoots  to  one  or  two 
upon  each  .'■pur  and  to  quite  12  inches  apart  on 
young  canes  may  be  proceeded  with.  A  few  days' 
delay  in  disbudding  is  of  little  consequence.  Some- 
times upon  weak  Vines  it  is  beneficial,  but  when  we 
arrive  at  the  pinching  stage  each  point  should  be 
taken  out  before  a  single  superfluous  point  with  leaf 
attached  has  time  to  rob  the  Vine.  By  paying  special 
attention  to  this  matter  of  detail  the  bunches  are  im- 
proved in  size  and  quality  ;  not  an  atom  of  sap  runs 
to  waste,  and  the  ugly  knife-cut  stumps  which  still 
further  weaken  the  Vines  by  bleeding  are  avoided. 
When  stopping  and  the  general  tying  down  have 
been  brought  to  a  close,  the  retention  of  point  laterals 
for  covering  vacant  spaces,  as  I  have  just  observed 
in  my  remarks  upon  early  Vines,  will  claim  atten- 
tion. As  soon  a^  the  bunches  retained  begin  to 
lengthen,  advantage  must  be  taken  of  waim,  sunny 
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days  for  running  np  the  temperature  to  75''  with 
air,  and  80"  for  a  time  after  the  house  is  closed, 
when  steady  fire-heat  will  allow  it  to  descend 
gradually  to  65°  at  banking  time  and  60"  the 
following  morning. 

Muscats. — Where  the  houses  are  devoted  to  this 
prince  of  Grapes,  the  Vines  in  the  first  should  now 
be  well  on  the  move  if  not  already  tied  down.     The 
roots  being  confined  to  internal  borders  of  limited 
extent,  good  top-dressing  or  mulching  with  fresh 
horse  droppings  and  copious  supplies  of  diluted 
liquid  at  a  temperature  of  85°  will  not  only  help 
them  on  rapidly,  but  the  ammonia  from  the  manure 
will  give  colour  and  substance  to  the  foliage  and 
keep  spider  in  check.    Muscats  may  be  worked 
throughout  the  season  at  a  temperature  5°  higher 
than  is  good  for  Hamburghs,  and  as  this  means 
extra  fire-heat,  the  question  as    to    whether  the 
syringe  shall  be  discontinued  or  used  up  to  the 
flowering  stage  is  a  matter  for  the  grower's  con- 
sideration.    If  this  course  is  decided  upon,  warm, 
soft  water  only  must  be  used,  as  limewashed  leaves 
are  little  less  unsightly  than  spotted  berries.     In 
either  case  the  bed  of  fermenting  leaves,  whilst 
economising  and  softening  fire-heat,  will  be  found 
a  powerful  aid  when  the  weather  is  dark  and  cold^ 
and  altogether  unfavourable  to  the  use  of  the  syringe. 
The  late  or  general  house,  now  ready  for  starting, 
may  be  closed  at  once,  or  air  may  be  kept  on  until 
the  buds  begin  to  swell.    Meantime  the  external 
borders  must  be  secured  from  sudden  chills  by  a 
good  covering  of  dry  leaves.  Fern,  or  litter,  while 
those  inside  wUl  require  one,  or  perhaps  two  thorough 
waterings  that  will  permeate  every  particle  of  soil 
quite  down  to  the  drainage.     Lady  Downe's  and 
other  late  varieties  in  like  manner  may  be  helped 
on  with  gentle  fire-heat  and  fermenting  leaves,  or 
they  may  be  left  to  break  naturally.    As  this  ex- 
cellent Grape  cannot  be  grown  to  perfection  vrith- 
out  the  aid  of  fire-heat,  and  we  never  know  what 
the  summer  is  likely  to  be,  many  growers  now 
prefer  stealing  a  march  upon  the  season,  and  in 
this  way  secure   crops  of   fruit  as  black  as  jet, 
thoroughly  ripe,  and  in  the  best  possible  condition 
for  keeping  and  eating.     Further,  they  save  money 
in  production,  as  one  ton  of  fuel  in  the  spring  is  of 
more  use  than  two  in  the  autumn.   If  anyone  doubts 
this  statement  founded  upon  experience,  let  him 
refer  to  his  Grape-room  notes  after  cold,  wet  seasons 
and  then  examine  his  present  stock  matured  under 
brilliant  weather. 

Pot  Vines. — If  former  directions  have  been  fol- 
lowed, and  quality  as  weU  as  earliness  are  to  be  the 
test  of  merit,  the  bunches  will  have  been  reduced 
to  six  at  most,  and  well  thinned  as  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  flower.  Extra  strong  Vines  started 
late  may  perhaps  mature  more  bunches.  But 
unless  they  are  extremely  well  done,  the  smaller 
number  will  not  only  equal  them  in  weight,  but 
their  colour  and  quality  will  be  better.  Assuming 
that  the  bunches  have  been  thinned,  and  the  Vines 
well  up  to  their  work  are  making  laterals  freely, 
all  must  now  be  closely  pinched,  unless  space 
remains  uncovered,  when  the  plan  adopted  in  the 
early  vinery  may  be  followed.  Without  good 
foliage,  and  plenty  of  it,  we  cannot  have  good 
Grapes,  and  as  these  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  support  given  to  the  roots,  sound  sweet  top- 
dressing,  rich  and  good,  must  be  used  little  and 
often.  This  may  be  washed  in  with  pure  warm 
water,  and  when  a  second  watering  is  found 
necessary,  very  weak  diluted  liquid  may  possibly 
be  beneficial.  Pot  Vines  being  so  suVjject  to  red 
spider,  the  syringe  must  be  freely  plied  upon  the 
walls,  the  stems,  and  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  fermenting  material  will 
require  frequent  turning  and  renovation.  The 
crock  roots  having  the  benefit  of  genial  bottom- 
heat,  the  house  or  pit  may  be  kept  at  6.0°  to  <'i8° 
by  night,  always  with  air,  and  75°  to  80°  on  bright 
days,  and  a  few  degrees  higher  after  closing. 

Stock  Vines  cut  back  in  December,  and,  if  in- 
tended for  fruiting  next  year,  should  be  shaken  out 
as  soon  a.s  they  have  made  2  inches  of  growth  and  be 
repotted  in  7-inch  pots  for  growing  on.  As  these 
small  pots  will  contain  the  nucleus  of  balls  which 
will  [keep  the  roots  fresh  and   healthy   until   the 


Grapes  are  ripe,  considerable  care  should  be  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  the  compost.  Good,  sound 
turf,  cut  last  autumn  from  an  old  pasture,  a  little 
old  lime  rubble,  a  dash  of  soot  and  crushed  bones, 
well  incorporated  a  fortnight  in  advance,  thoroughly 
warmed,  and  the  reverse  of  wet,  will  answer 
admirably.  A  quick,  but  short-jointed  growth 
being  the  aim,  the  pots  may  be  plunged  in  a  bottom- 
heat  of  75°  to  80°  to  give  the  roots  a  start,  and 
when  this  has  been  secured  they  must  be  kept 
stocky  by  close  proximity  to  the  glass  and  careful 
ventilation.  If  the  compost  is  in  proper  condition, 
one  moderate  watering  in  a  day  or  two  after  they 
are  plunged  will  settle  it  about  the  roots,  when 
future  supplies  must  be  regulated  by  the  moist  or 
dry  condition  of  the  bed  and  the  use  that  is  made 
of  the  syringe.  Of  two  evils,  it  is  always  best  to 
err  on  the  safe  side,  as '  fresh  compost,  minus  roots, 
is  easOy  made  sour,  whilst  plants  in  this  state,  in  a 
close  moist  pit,  require  very  little  water  at  the  out- 
set. By  way  of  stimulating  the  roots  into  speedy 
action,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  allow  two  buds  upon 
each  Vine  to  start  into  growth,  and  when,  by  the 
crisp,  healthy  appearance  of  the  leaves,  they  show 
that  all  is  right  below,  the  weakest  may  be  pinched 
and  eventually  removed  altogether. 

Eyes  may  be  propagated  in  two  ways :  by  inser- 
tion in  very  small  pots  firmly  filled  with  sandy  soil, 
or  by  insertion  into  small  cubes  of  turf,  laid  Grass 
side  downwards  upon  a  hot-bed.    The  first  is  the 
oldest,  but  the  second,  or  Galashiels  system,  is  the 
best,  especially  where  home-grown  Vines  are  wanted 
for  spring  planting.    Whichever  plan  is  adopted, 
the  following  precautions  are  essential  to  success : 
The  wood  from  which  the  eyes  are  taken  should  be 
ripe  and  free  from  insects  and  mildew ;  the  bottom- 
heat,  70°  to  75°,  steady  and  lasting ;  the  surface  of 
the  bed  in  a  snug,  well-heated  pit,  not  too  far  from 
the  glass ;  and  the  supply  of  water  at  the  outset 
extremely  moderate.      The  trade  start  and  grow 
their  young  Vines  in  a  very  strong  top  and  bottom 
heat,  but  beyond  stealing  a  march  on  the  season 
they  are  none  the  better  for  this   high   pressure, 
neither  is  it  at  all  necessary.     Private  growers  of 
this  easily-propagated  plant    also  go  oS    with  a 
flourish,  but  their  strong  heat  failing  at  the  most 
critical  time,  the  eyes  never  get  beyond  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  stored-up  sap,  when  they  perish.    To 
steer  clear  of  this  dilemma,  the  bottom-heat,  be  it 
high  or  low,  should  be  constant — certainly  until  the 
small  pots  are  full  of  roots  and  the  tiny  canes  com- 
mence making  leaves  and  joints,  when  they  may  be 
considered  safe.   This  method  of  growing  Vines  from 
eyes  has  been  well  exemplified  at  Heckfield,  where 
that  indefatigable  gardener,  Mr.  Wildsmith,  made 
his  internal  border  first,  then  inserted   the   eyes 
where   the  canes  now  stand,  and  cut  first  prize 
Grapes   from    them   within  twenty  months.      He 
places  bell-glasses  over  the  eyes,  it  is  true,  but  the 
natural  fermentation  of  the  compost  would  not  ex- 
ceed 60°  or  65°,  the  best  of  all  proofs  that  a  tem- 
perature   which    can    be    maintained  is  of    vital 
importance. 

The  Grape  room. — Late  Grapes  so  far  have  kept 
unusually  well,  and  judging  from  the  fresh  and 
green  condition  of  the  stalks,  there  exists  but  little 
doubt  that  they  wiU  present  a  most  respectable  front 
when  they  come  out  to  shake  hands  with  the  new. 
A  dry  winter  may  have  been  favourable,  but  the 
true  cause  of  their  good  behaviour  is  plainly  trace- 
able to  the  dry,  warm  autumn,  which  converted 
their  juices  into  saccharine  matter  before  the  leaves 
fell  from  the  Vines.  This  being  the  fact,  we  have 
positive  proof  that  a  tropical  summer  is  the  late 
Grape  grower's  best  friend ;  and  although  no  amount 
of  fire-heat  will  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the 
sun,  the  niggardly  fuel-provider  may  learn  that  the 
repetition  of  many  past  failures  can  be  avoided  by 
starting  the  Vines  early  in  spring.  When  late 
Grapes  are  cut  from  the  Vines  they  should  be  most 
carefully  relieved  of  all  doubtful  berries,  the  wood 
beyond  the  bunch  should  not  be  shortened,  the 
bottles  should  be  kept  constantly  full  of  water,  and 
then,  provided  actual  frost  can  be  kept  out  of  the 
room,  the  less  dry  fire-heat  the  better.  Many  people 
put  lumps  of  charcoal  in  the  water  and  change  the 
latter  frequently;  bijt  this  trouble  and  disturbance 


is  not  really  necessary,  as  I  find  they  keep  just  as 
well  without  the  charcoal,  and  one  change  of  water 
vrill  suflice  for  the  whole  season.  Grapes  cut  at 
Christmas  and  used  before  March  need  not  be  dis- 
turbed ;  but  when  these  are  cleared  off,  we  some- 
times, not  always,  empty  the  bottles,  refill  with  soft 
water,  and  transfer  the  remainder  of  the  stock  to 
them.  Lady  Downe's,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Barron, 
has  been  superseded  by  Gros  Colman ;  and  more  is 
the  pity,  as  I  have  not  yet  met  with  anything  equal 
to  a  well-grown  Lady  Downe's  through  the  months 
of  March  and  April.  As  a  first-class  successor  to 
the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  white  Grape  Mrs. 
Pearson  stiU  stands  unrivalled.  Black  Grapes  keep 
best  in  a  dark  room  or  dry,  cool  cellar.  They  should 
be  carefully  protected  from  dust,  and  on  no  account 
should  the  means  of  expelling  damp  or  frost  be 
obtained  from  an  open  fireplace.  A  small  boiler 
outside;  with  pipes  passing  through  answers  best, 
and  the  less  this  is  used  the  better.  W.  C. 
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PLATE   636. 

TWO  BEGONIAS.* 
The  accompanying  plate  truthfully  represents 
(life  size)  two  of  the  many  fine  varieties  of  tuber- 
ous Begonias  recently  obtained  from  the  careful 
selection  and  raising  of  these  plants  by  the 
Messrs.  Cannell,  of  Swanley.  The  most  ardent 
enthusiast  and  admirer  of  these  easily-grown 
and  most  efifective  plants  could  not  have  antici- 
pated that  such  vast  strides  were  possible  to  be 
made  in  the  improvement  and  perfecting  of  this 
section  of  the  Begonia  family  as  have  been 
made  since  the  comparatively  recent  date  of  its 
first  introduction.  To  such  a  size  have  the 
blooms  now  been  brought,  that,  though  the 
florist's  express  dictum  is  "  that  a  flower  cannot 
be  too  large  for  the  exhibition  table,  provided  it 
is  perfect,"  there  will  be  found  more  people 
who  prefer  those  varieties  with  blooms  of  mode- 
rate proportions  where  extra  size  of  bloom  is 
not  obtained  at  the  expense  of  quantity  and 
freedom  of  blooming.  When  I  visited  the  nur- 
sery at  Swanley  last  autumn  to  examine  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Begonias,  I  observed  many  new 
double  varieties  of  first-class  quality,  some 
having  the  petals  folded  with  the  precision  and 
regularity  of  the  Camellia,  and  of  the  exquisitely 
delicate  tints  of  a  Tea  Rose.  As  in  every  other 
class  of  florist's  flowers  which  Mr.  Cannell  has 
already  taken  in  hand  for  improvement,  so 
also  in  this  family  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment has  reached  such  a  point,  that  while  ob- 
serving what  has  been  done  already  we  can  still 
hope  for  something  further  in  the  obtaining  of 
new  and  distinct  shades  of  colour.  Some  of  the 
large  single  whites  are  perfectly  pure,  others  are 
tinted  with  rosy  carmine,  like  an  Apple  blossom, 
as  in  the  plate,  and  more  are  tinted  inside 
with  a  soft  cream  colour.  So  much  has  already 
been  wi'itten  on  their  culture  that  1  need  not 
touch  on  that  point,  merely  adding  that  in  suit- 
.ible  places,  where  they  are  cultivated  in  the 
open  ground  as  well  as  under  glass,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  bloom  can  be  prolonged  for  many 
months,  to  thegreat  delight  of  the  amateur  of  these 
gorgeous  and,  at  the  same  time,  refined  flowers, 
which  exhibit  so  extensive  a  range  of  colour, 
from  the  deepest  crimson  and  scarlet  to  a  deli- 
cate primrose  or  white.  J.  T.  Poe. 


Copyright  of  seedling  fruits. — The  absence 
of  copyright  in  seedling  fruits  appears  to  me  to  in- 
flict an  injustice  on  those  who  have  given  much 
time  and  attention  to  this  important  branch  of  hor- 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  Mr.  Caunell's  Swan- 
ley  nursery  by  II.  G.  Moon,  .July  l.'i,  1887,  and  printed 
by  G.  Severeyna. 
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ticulture.  Why  shonld  not  the  originator  of  a 
seedling  fruit  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
respect  to  his  property  as  the  author  of  a  book,  or 
the  composer  of  a  popular  song  ?  I  am  induced  to 
ask  you  to  give  me  space  for  the  ventilation  of  my 
grievance,  because  I  see  that  in  the  list  of  Plums 
for  orchards  given  by  your  very  experienced  contri- 
butor, Mr.  W.  Coleman,  I  am  even  denied  the  barren 
honour  of  the  title  of  authorship  to  those  Plums 
which  he  states  are  likely  to  be  valuable  additions 
to  the  home  fruit  markets  :  these  are  The  Czar  and 
The  Sultan.  Now  these  two  Plums,  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  parentage,  their  fructification,  and 
the  responsibility  of  making  them  public,  are  en- 
tirely my  own ;  the  Rivers'  Early  Prolific  is  a  seedling 
raised  by  my  father ;  the  affix  of  "  Rivers "  has 
assured  the  property  in  the  title,  but  this  is  all,  and 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  use  of  the  name.  "  Early 
Rivers  "  and  "  Late  Rivers  "  have  been  appropriated, 
and  I  cannot  use  "Medium,""  Hasty,"  or  "Slow 
Rivers."  I  have,  therefore,  been  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  surname  and  give  names  easily  pronounced 
and  familiar  enough  to  be  recognised  in  the 
markets.  If  I  had  a  right  of  copyright,  to  which 
I  contend  I  am  entitled,  I  should  not  only  now 
be  reaping  a  handsome  income,  but  I  shonld 
also  be  able  to  employ  nearly  all  the  land  and 
labour  in  my  parish  for  growing  trees,  as  it  has 
been  admitted  that  these  early  Plums  have  enabled 
the  English  grower  to  compete  successfully  with 
the  foreign  fruit  grower.  Parliament  is  now  assem- 
bled, and  I  hope  that  you  will  allow  this  matter 
to  meet  the  eyes  of  some  member  who  will  be 
inclined  to  add,  as  a  rider  to  the  book  copyright,  that 
the  privilege  be  extended  to  seedling  fruits. — 
T.  Fbascis  Rivebs,  Samlridgeworth. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


MIGNONETTE. 

Although  not  a  showy  flower,  Mignonette  has 
a  peculiar  charm  of  its  own.  It  forms  a  pleasing 
relief  to  the  more  showy  flowers,  and  the  lovely 
fragrance  of  the  blossoms  renders  it  a  favovirite 
with  all.  As  a  commercial  plant  for  pot  culture 
it  receives  especial  attention,  and  is  grown  to 
great  perfection  by  many  of  the  market  growers, 
who  make  the  culture  of  Mignonette  an  im- 
portant and  often  a  very  profitable  part  of  their 
business.  Anyone  going  into  Covent  Garden 
flower  market  in  the  springtime  cannot  fail  to 
distinguish  the  lovely  perfume  of  Mignonette 
from  that  of  the  numerous  other  fragrant  flowers 
that  are  there  brought  together  ;  and  one  going 
in  early  in  the  morning  might  well  wonder 
where  and  how  it  would  all  be  disposed  of,  but 
it  may  soon  be  seen  that  Mignonette  is  not  re- 
served for  any  one  class  of  buyers.  From  the 
leading  florists  down  to  the  barrow-man  aU  in- 
vest in  this  ever-popular  flower. 

In  private  establishments  Mignonette  does 
not  often  meet  with  the  attention  it  deserves — 
that  is,  as  a  pot  plant,  for,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  it  is  rarely  seen  in  good  con- 
dition, except  where  grown  for  profit.  I  am 
rather  surprised  that  this  should  be  tlie  case, 
for  where  it  is  well  done  it  is  sure  to  be 
thoroughly  appreciated,  and  under  favourable 
conditions  it  continues  in  bloom  for  a  consider- 
able time. 

For  pot  culture  it  is  very  important  to  secure 
a  good  strain  of  seed.  There  are  several  good 
and  somewhat  distinct  varieties.  The  variety 
that  finds  most  favour  with  market  growers  is 
that  known  as  pyramidalis  grandiflura,  a  dwarf- 
growing  kind  with  ratlier  short,  but  very  thick 
spikes  of  bloom,  the  reddish  brown  anthers 
giving  the  spikes  of  bloom  quite  a  red  appear- 
ance. Matchet  appears  to  be  an  improved  selec- 
tion from  this.  Miles'  Spiral  is  a  good  variety 
with  long,   thick   spikes   of  bloom  ;    the  plant 


is  of  dwarf  habit  and  vigorous  growth;  the 
anthers  are  not  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  first- 
named.  Parson's  White,  which  was  ono  of  the 
first  great  improvements  in  Mignonette,  is  a 
very  desirable  kind.  It  would  perhaps  be 
diflicult  to  obtain  this  true  under  its  original 
name.  Although  there  are  several  so-called  new 
white  varieties,  I  have  seen  nothing  better  than 
the  original  form  of  Parson's  White,  in  which 
variety  the  petals  are  unusually  developed  and 
quite  white ;  the  stamens  are  not  so  numerous, 
and  the  anthers  are  less  conspicuous  than  in 
most  varieties  ;  the  spikes  of  bloom  are  of  great 
length  and  very  fragrant.  Golden  Queen  is 
another  distinct  variety,  in  which  the  anthers 
are  yellow  and  very  numerous,  giving  the  flower- 
spikes  quite  a  yellow  shade.  I  believe  all  the 
improved  varieties  are  the  result  of  careful 
selection, and  to  keep  any  strain  true  it  requires 
care  in  saving  the  seed,  for  if  a  few  plants  of  an 
inferior  sort  happen  to  be  flowering  in  the  same 
locality  the  pollen  may  get  transmitted  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  if  this  is  allowed  to  go  on  the 
result  will  he  a  sad  mixture.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain 
seed  that  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Culture. — Mignonette  is  usually  sown  in 
the  pots  that  it  is  intended  to  flower  in  ;  there- 
fore the  soil  is  the  first  consideration.  Any 
ordinary  compost  may  be  used,  provided  it  is 
fairly  rich,  free  from  worms,  and  sufficiently 
porous  that  water  can  pass  through  freely.  In 
preparing  the  compost,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  mix 
a  little  soot  with  the  manure  before  adding  it 
to  the  other  soil,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  old 
lime  rubbish  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  com- 
post. The  pots  should  be  filled  flrmly  and  not 
too  full,  as  the  seed  should  have  a  good  covering 
and  sufficient  room  left  for  watering.  The  first 
spring  sowing  may  be  made  any  time  after  the 
middle  of  February,  and  successional  sowings 
throughout  the  season,  the  latest  being  in  Sep- 
tember. This  will  come  into  flower  early  in  the 
year  before  the  first  spring-sown  batch. 

The  best  position  for  growing  Mignonette  in 
is  in  pits  or  frames  which  have  a  southern 
aspect.  The  pots  should  be  plunged  in  some 
light  material,  and  brought  up  as  close  to  the 
glass  as  possible.  As  soon  as  large  enough  to 
handle  the  plants  may  be  thinned  out,  leaving 
about  six  plants  in  a  pot ;  or  it  is  as  well  to 
leave  a  few  more  and  go  over  them  a  second 
time,  as  sometimes  a  few  will  damp  ofi'.  Ven- 
tilation should  be  given  freely  from  the  time 
the  seed  begins  to  germinate,  and  later  on,  as 
the  weather  gets  warmer,  the  lights  may  be 
removed  altogether  on  favourable  occasions ; 
but  the  plants  should  not  be  exposed  to  heavy 
rains  or  rough  weather.  It  is  very  essential  that 
watering  should  be  regularly  and  carefully  at- 
tended to  ;  in  fact,  this  is  the  most  important 
point  in  connection  with  the  successful  culture  of 
Mignonette.  Either  extreme  is  equally  damag- 
ing ;  indeed  an  over-dose  of  water  or  allowing  the 
pots  once  to  become  too  dry  will  often  prove  fatal. 
If  the  plants  have  had  a  good  watering  after 
the  seed  is  sown,  the  surface  soil  will  only  re- 
quire a  slight  sprinkling  from  time  to  time 
until  the  plants  are  large  enough  for  thinning 
out,  after  which  sufficient  water  should  be  given 
to  soak  through  the  soil  as  the  pots  appear  dry. 
This  will  not  be  more  than  once  or  twice  a  week, 
but  as  the  plants  advance  they  will  require 
more,  and  by  the  time  the  pots  are  full  of  roots 
they  will  require  frequent  attention.  Manure 
water  may  be  used  as  soon  as  the  plants  have 
got  a  good  start,  using  it  weak  at  first  and  gra- 
dually increasing  the  strength.  By  flowering  time 
they  will  take  manure  water  as  strong  as  most 
soft-wooded  subjects.    During  the  hot  weather  a 


good  sprinkling  overhead  once  or  twice  a  day  wiU 
be  beneficial,  especially  as  the  plants  are  coming 
into  bloom,  as  at  this  period  they  will  require  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water,  and  the  slightest 
neglect  wUl  result  in  loss  of  foliage.  Ventila- 
tion must  also  be  regularly  attended  to.  Mig- 
nonette being  so  easily  excited,  it  wUl  soon  get 
drawn  if  kept  close,  though  it  be  only  for  a 
short  time.  No  artificial  heat  must  be  given  at 
any  time,  except  just  sufficient  to  keep  out 
frost.  And  if  short,  sturdy  plants  are  desired, 
they  should  be  grown  fully  exposed  to  the  sun, 
as  the  slightest  shading  will  induce  them  to  run 
up  tall  and  thin.  During  the  summer-time  a 
sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  for  caterpillars, 
which  are  sometimes  very  troublesome,  and  will 
soon  make  sad  havoc  if  not  kept  in  check. 
With  the  exception  of  the  above.  Mignonette  is 
not  much  troubled  with  insect  pests.  A. 


THE  FLOWERING  OF  EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA. 

The  way  to  flower  this  abundantly  several  times 
a  year  is  to  grow  it  well  from  the  first.  Get  the 
pots  f  uU  of  roots,  and  then  feed  liberally  with  liquid 
manure.  Large  specimens  containing  a  dozen  or 
more  strong  bulbs  in  a  pot  are  seldom  altogether 
without  flowers.  Some  growers  rest  their  bulbs, 
and  I  used  to  do  so  years  ago,  but  strong,  vigorous 
bulbs  do  not  seem  to  require  rest  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  I  have  seen  pots  that  have  not 
left  the  plunging-bed  where  bottom-heat  is  pretty 
reifular  except  for  a  short  period  in  the  summer 
when  the  fire  is  allowed  to  go  out,  and  no  plants 
could  thrive  better  than  they  do.  A  neighbour  who 
does  them  well  never  takes  his  plant  'rom  the  bed 
of  Cocoa  fibre  in  which  they  are  plunged  unless  for 
repotting,  which  is  very  seldom,  and  I  have  never 
seen  any  plants  more  luxuriant  or  that  produce  finer 
flowers,  or  more  in  number  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  plants.  It  will  take  several  years  to  get 
up  good  specimens,  but  when  once  obtained,  there 
shonld  be  plenty  of  flowers  if  there  is  a  bottom- 
heat  of  80°  or  so.  Strong  plants  with  large, 
vigorous  foliage  will  require  a  good  deal  of  nourish- 
ment. Just  about  the  time  I  think  the  plants 
ought  to  be  throwing  up  a  large  number  of  spikes  I 
commence  watering  with  liquid  manure,  which  the 
plants  have  continuously  until  they  cease  flowering ; 
then  they  are  given  clear  water  till  we  want  another 
large  batch  of  flowers  ;  in  the  meantime,  we  are  not 
often  without  isolated  spikes.  The  soil  we  use  for 
potting,  when  we  do  pot,  which  is  not  often,  is  about 
equal  parts  of  rough  turfy  loam,  rough  pieces  of 
flbry  peat,  and  dry,  flaky  pieces  of  horse-droppings, 
and  a  little  sand  and  some  crushed  charcoal.  The 
soil  is  rammed  in  fairly  firm.  If  the  plants  are 
wanted  to  produce  abundant  crops  of  flowers,  they 
should  not  be  taken  into  the  rooms  or  draughty 
corridors,  nor  yet  into  the  conservatory  more  than 
can  be  avoided,  as  I  always  find  that  those  plants 
not  disturbed  very  much  bear  the  finest  flowers.  For 
propagating  purposes  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to 
break  up  a  large  plant,  but  unless  the  matter  is 
pressing  it  is  better  left  untouched.  E.  H. 


Eclieveria  retusa. — This  is  a  very  useful  and 
free-flowering  plant,being  especially  valuable  during 
the  winter  and  spring  in  the  decoration  of  the  con- 
servatory as  well  as  for  cutting  from,  inasmuch  as 
the  flowers,  owing  to  the  nature  and  substance  of 
the  foot-stalks,  keep  fresh  for  several  days.  It  is 
of  good  habit,  and  when  well  grown  will  produce 
several  flower-spikes,  which  again  branch  out  from 
the  axils  of  their  leaves,  and  thereby  prolong  con- 
siderably the  flowering  period.  The  flowers,  of  a 
deep  orange  colour  and  Hyacinth-like  in  shape,  are 
borne  in  trusses  on  the  top  of  the  individual  spikes, 
each  truss  having  from  twelve  to  sixteen  blooms. 
This  Echeveria  is  of  very  easy  culture,  and  may  be 
propagated  freely  from  offsets  taken  off  with  an 
inch  or  two  of  heel,  and  inserted  singly  in  3-inch 
pots  filled  with  an  admixture  of  three  parts  light 
loam  and  one  of  leaf -soil,  with  a  dash  of  sharp  sand. 
They  will  root  freely  if  then  placed  on  the  staging 
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over  the  hot-water  pipes  in  a  vinery  or  any  other 
convenient  place,  and  damped  overhead  morning 
and  afternoon  with  the  syringe  when  damping  the 
house.  When  the  plants  have  partly  filled  the 
cutting  pots  with  roots  they  should  be  shifted  into 
their  flowering  (4i--inoh)  pots  and  stood  on 
ashes  in  a  cold,  shallow  frame  in  a  warm  aspect, 
and  be  kept  rather  close  for  a  few  days  until  the 
plants  have  made  fresh  growth.  After  this  they 
should  have  plenty  of  air  on  all  favourable  occa- 
sions, and  the  sashes  tilted  up  a  little  at  night,  and 
subsequently  (about  the  middle  of  July)  removed 
altogether,  which  will  not  only  afford  the  plants 
head  room,  but  also  cause  them  to  make  a  good 
sturdy  growth.  Upon  the  approach  of  frost  the 
plants  should  be  removed  to  a  pit  or  house  where 
they  can  have  plenty  of  light  and  air  and  a  minimum 
temperature  of  40°  or  45",  which,  with  a  rise  of 
10°  or  15°  during  the  day,  would  enable  them  to 
commence  flowering  about  the  new  year,  and  con- 
tinue in  bloom  for  three  or  four  months  onwards. 
The  plants  may  be  had  in  flower,  if  desired,  during 
five  or  six  months  by  introducing  a  small  batch 
into  the  forcing  house  in  October,  and  at  short 
intervals  till  Christmas.  From  the  time  the  plants 
commence  throwing  up  their  flower-spikes  they 
should  have  liberal  supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure 
three  or  four  times  a  week.  We  have  now  several 
dozen  plants  from  15  inches  to  20  inches  high  and 
nearly  a  foot  through.— H.  W.  W. 


BEOMELIACEOUS   PLANTS. 

VBIESIAS. 

It  has  long  been  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  the 
taste  for  these  plants  has  so  much  declined  of  late 
years  amongst  lovers  of  plants  in  England.  And 
this  is  all  the  more  impressed  upon  my  mind  when- 
ever I  visit  any  Continental  gardens,  especially  those 
in  Belgium,  where  large  collections  of  these  plants 
are  to  be  found,  and  where  they  are  much  prized. 
I  am  glad,  however,  to  record  the  fact  that  here 
and  there  in  this  country  I  find  places  where  their 
cultivation  is  being  taken  up  and  fresh  kinds  sought 
after.  I  feel  convinced  that  before  long  we  shall 
see  this  beautiful  class  of  plants  receiving  that 
amount  of  care  and  attention  from  English  gar- 
deners that  they  so  richly  deserve.  The  fact  is, 
these  plants  want  some  one  who  would  devote 
themselves  to  their  culture,  and  let  their  beauties 
be  seen,  and  then  they  would  have  no  lack  of 
admirers.  Other  subjects  have  their  specialists, 
and  why  not  liromeliads  ?  I  was  told  a  short  time 
back,  however,  that  specialists  were  a  weak- 
minded  body,  but  I  think  society  in  general  is 
much  indebted  to  them. 

The  cultivation  of  these  plants  is  by  no  means 
diftioult,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the  easiest 
exotic  plants  to  manage ;  true,  they  require  heat 
and  moisture,  and  very  little  besides,  as  the  majority 
of  these  plants  grow  in  the  forks  and  upon  the 
branches  of  trees,  surrounded  oftentimes  with 
Aroids,  Orchids,  and  other  plants.  They  are  fre- 
quently imported  upon  blocks  of  wood  with  Orchids, 
and  only  recently  I  saw  several  species  so  growing 
in  an  Orchid  house,  and  these  few  are  likely  to 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a  collection  in  that  place. 
The  majority  of  the  kinds  might  be  grown  upon 
blocks  or  in  small  baskets  suspended  from  the 
roof  in  the  .same  manner  as  Orchids,  and  I  have 
grown  many  of  the  smaller  kinds  successfully  in 
that  way,  such  as  Tillandsias,  the  smaller  Pit- 
cairnias,  Anolophytums,  Vriesias,  and  Billbergias. 
Of  course,  the  weight  of  the  larger-growing  kinds 
renders  it  more  convenient  to  adopt  pot  culture 
with  them,  but  I  believe  they  would  all  thrive  well 
treated  as  Epiphytes.  Whichever  system  is  adopted, 
the  roots  should  not  be  overloaded  with  soil,  those 
upon  blocks  having  a  little  peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum 
Moss  fastened  about  their  roots  to  retain  moisture. 
The  block  should  Ije  large  (but  not  large  enough  to 
have  an  ugly  appearance),  and  the  plants  will  soon 
cling  to  it.  The  large  kinds  .should  be  supplied 
with  ample  drainage,  and  the  soil  should  be  a  mix- 
ture of  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  loam,  varying  it  from 
light  to  heavy,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  sub- 
ject. Those  kinds  which  have  a  hollow  funnel-like 
centre,  caused  by  the  rosulate  arrangement  of  their 


leaves,  should  have  water  kept  in  them  ;  many  gar- 
deners are,  however,  very  careful  to  empty  this  out, 
but  it  is  a  mistake.  I  do  not  advocate  its  being 
allowed  to  stagnate,  as  when  watering  the  plants 
the  water  should  be  made  to  run  over,  through,  and 
about  the  leaves,  and  in  that  manner  the  water  in 
the  centre  is  kept  fresh  and  the  portion  that  trickles 
down  through  the  leaves  will  be  found  in  a  usual 
way  sufficient  for  the  roots.  Treated  in  this  way, 
these  plants  will  be  found  to  thrive  vigorously. 
They  enjoy  sun  and  light,  yet  it  is  advisable  to 
shade  them  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  In- 
crease is  effected  by  suckers  and  by  seeds  ;  the 
latter  may  be  obtained  for  a  certainty  if  the  flowers 
are  fertilised,  and  in  cross-fertilising  and  the  ob- 
taining of  hybrids  there  is  an  almost  untrodden 
field  open  to  the  cultivator.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  most  showy  kinds  of  Vriesias,  which 
cannot  fail  to  please  those  who  will  find  them 
space : — 

V.  DuvALiANA. — A  plant  of  medium  size  with  re- 
curved, broadly  strap-shaped  leaves,  which  are  nmcli 
dilated  at  the  base,  light  green  ou  the  upper  side,  dull 
browu  beneath ;  scape  erect,  scarlet;  spike  large,  com- 
posed of  numerous  distichous  bracts,  which  are  bright 
red  at  the  base,  the  colour  passing  into  yellowish  green, 
and  ultimately  bright  green  at  the  tips ;  flowers  slightly 
protruding,  greenish  yellow,  tipped  with  green.  It  is 
best  grown  in  a  pot.     Rio  Janeiro. 

V.  AMETHYSTiNA.— This  is  a  bold-growing  plant  with 
long,  somewhat  narrow,  leaves,  which  are  sheathing  at 
the  base,  deep  green  on  the  upper  side,  rich  amethyst 
beneath — a  circumstance  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
name;  scape  erect,  furnished  with  numerous  small 
green  bracts,  which  are  pressed  close  to  the  stem,  and 
bearing  on  the  upper  part  eight  or  nine  large  flowers 
arranged  in  a  two-ranked  fashion,  the  bract  being  about 
half  the  length  of  the  calyx,  light  green ;  calyx  golden 
yellow ;  the  corolla  and  exserted  stamens  are  also  the 
same  colour,  but  tinged  with  green  towards  the  apex. 
The  size  of  this  plant  necessitates  pot  culture.    Brazil. 

V.  HiEROGLYPHiCA.— This  is  One  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful plants  yet  introduced,  hut  it  is  not  remarkable  for 
brilliancy  of  flowers  or  bracts.  The  spike,  although 
much  branched,  produces  only  pale  green  bracts  and 
rusty  yellow  flowers;  they  are  valuable,  however,  as 
seed-producers  to  increase  the  stock.  The  foliage  of 
this  species,  however,  is  so  exceedingly  beautiful  as  al- 
most to  defy  description.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
vasiform;  leaves  recurved,  pale  green,  transversely 
streaked  with  irregularly  shaped  blotches  of  darker 
green;  the  under-side  is  similarly  marked,  hut  the 
transverse  bands  are  reddish  crimson  and  chocolate- 
brown  instead  of  deep  green.  I  have  noticed  tliat  this 
plant  is  somewhat  delicate  and  does  not  thrive  if  much 
water  is  kept  in  the  funnel-Uke  centre  during  the 
winter  months.     Brazil. 

V.  Warmingi. — The  leaves  of  this  are  somewhat 
erect,  narrow,  and  strap-shaped,  the  erect  scape  bear- 
ing a  long  spike  of  largo  imbricated  bracts,  which  are 
rich  canary  yellow,  tipped  with  light  Igreen ;  flowers 
slightly  protruding  and  golden  yellow  in  colour.  It 
is  a  superb  species,  lasting  a  long  time  in  full  beauty. 
Brazil. 

V.  ketroflfxa.— This  is  a  smaller-gi-owing  plant 
with  short,  broad,  spreading,  and  recurved  leaves, 
slieathing  at  the  base  and  blunt  at  the  apex,  but 
suddenly  ending  in  a  point,  light  green  above, 
glaucous  beneath.  The  scape  is  pendent,  somewhat 
lax-flowered ;  bracts  large,  bright  carmine ;  flowers 
rich  clear  yellow,  tipped  with  green.  It  is  a  hybrid, 
having  been  obtained  between  V.  sealaris  and  a  variety 
of  V.  psittacina. 

V.  fenestrai.is.— This  is  another  species  the  flowers 
of  which,  although  remarkable  for  the  curious  manner 
ill  which  they  are  arranged  in  a  two-ranked  manner, 
and  at  right  angles  with  the  spike,  are  of  no  other 
value  than  seed-producers.  The  plant  is  of  a  bold, 
rosulate  habit,  with  broad  recurved  leaves,  which  are 
imbricated  at  the  base  ;  the  colour  is  light  green 
above  and  below,  vei-y  closely  marked  with  transverse 
streaks  and  lines  of  deep  green,  profusely  dotted  with 
brown  at  the  base,  and  more  sparingly  at  the  tips.  It 
is  exceedingly  ornamental.     Brazil. 

V.  HELicoNioiDEB.— This  is  a  handsome  vase-like 
plant,  the  leaves  broad  at  the  base  and  imbricated, 
being  also  recurved  towards  the  tips.  They  are  deep 
green  on  the  upper  side,  reddish  brown  beneath,  spike 
stout,  erect,  thickly  clothed  mth  closely  appressed, 
reddish  crimson  sheaths,  hearing  on  the  upper  part  a 
spike  of  large  boat-shaped  bracts,  which  are  crimson- 
scarlet,  tipped  with  pale  green,  and  from  which  the 


flowers  scarcely  protrude.     It  is  a  strikingly  beautiful 
kind  from  New  Grenada. 

V.  Rodigasiana. — This  is  a  short-leaved,  compact 
vase-like  plant,  with  the  leaves  sHghtly  recurved  at 
the  tips,  and  bright  green.  The  spike  is  erect, 
branched,  and  many-flowered;  at  the  base  of  each 
branch  there  is  a  small  crimson  bract,  each  branch 
bearing  four  or  five  large  flowers  of  a  canary-yeUow 
colour.  It  is  a  very  gay  and  handsome  species,  one 
spike  sometimes  carrying  nearly  forty  flowers.  Native 
of  Brazil. 

V.  sANGUiNOLENTA. — I  have  never  seen  the  flowers 
of  this  plant ;  indeed,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  yet 
bloomed  in  this  country.  The  leaves  are  long,  broadly 
strap-shaped,  arching,  and  deep  green  in  colour,  pro- 
fusely marked  and  blotched  beneath  with  brownish 
crimson,  which  shows  through  to  the  upper  surface 
and  renders  it  very  showy.     Brazil. 

V.  GUTTATA  is  a  plant  which  was  introduced  to  this 
country  about  the  same  time  as  Y.  sanguinolenta,  and 
whilst  somewhat  resembling  that  kind,  it  is  quite  dis- 
tinct. In  the  first  place,  the  leaves  are  not  more  than 
half  the  length;  they  are  more  dilated  at  the  base, 
and  the  under  side  is  of  a  slightly  glaucous  hue,  and 
the  brownish  crimson  with  which  it  is  marked  is  dis- 
tributed in  separate  and  distinct  spots.  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  flowered  in  this  country,  but  with 
such  beautiful  foliage  lack  of  flower  is  not  noticeable. 
Brazil. 

V.  INCUEVATA. — This  is  a  very  distinct  plant  in 
habit  of  growth,  and  a  very  showy  one  when  in  bloom ; 
the  deep  green  leaves  are  erect,  narrow,  recurved  at 
the  tips  and  pointed ;  the  sides  incurved,  very  much 
dilated  at  the  base  aud  sheathing.  The  scape  is  erect, 
bearing  on  the  upper  part  a  large  spike  of  broad,  boat- 
shaped,  closely  imbricated  bracts,  the  lower  ones 
being  almost  gambnge-yellow,  the  upper  ones  becoming 
reddish  scarlet ;  flowers  small,  yellow,  tipped  with 
green.     San  Paulo,  Brazil. 

V.  SPECiosA. — This  is  also  known  as  V.  zehrina.  It 
has  long  been  in  cultivation,  and  is  extremely  beauti- 
ful, the  leaves  being  broadly  strap-shaped,  arranged  in 
a  rosulate  manner,  sheathed  at  the  base  and  recurved 
towards  the  ends.  They  are  deep  gi'een  on  both  sides, 
and  broadly  marked  with  transverse  bands  of  black. 
The  scape  is  erect,  bearing  a  spike  of  broad,  imbrica- 
ted bracts,  which  are  bright  scarlet;  the  flowers  are 
small  and  white,  and,  like  those  of  the  majority  of 
the  species,  do  not  last  long,  hut  the  bracts  retain 
their  brilliant  colours  for  several  months.     Brazil. 

V.  TESSELLATA. — With  this  species  I  conclude  my 
notes  upon  this  genus,  but  not  because  the  stock  of 
good  kinds  is  exhausted.  This  species  is  a  very 
robust  plant,  and  one  that  I  have  not  seen  in 
flower.  It  is  vase-like  in  shape,  and  has  broad, 
erect  leaves,  which  are  imbricated  at  the  base,  re- 
curved at  the  tips,  and  suddenly  pointed ;  the  ground 
colour  is  pale  glaucous  green,  streaked  lengthwise  as 
well  as  across  with  lines  of  deeper  green,  and  in  the 
chequers  thus  formed  the  colour  is  creamy  white. 

W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.—  STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


Acacia  lineata. —  Among  the  numerous  varieties  of 
Acacias  none  are  prettier  tlian  A.  lineata,  aud  Howering  as  it 
does  in  tbe  depth  of  winter  it  is  doubly  valuable.  It  i.s  one  of 
the  best  as  a  pot  plant,  and  it  also  blooms  very  freely,  and  its 
slender  graceful  sprays  of  deep  mange  coloured  flowers  are 
very  pretty  when  used  with  small  spikes  of  Solomon's  Seal 
for  vases.  — E.  B.  L. 

Asparagus  deeumbens. — This  plant  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  from  the  Cape  as  long  ago  as 
17y2,  hut  has  never  become  generally  cultivated.  The 
branched  stem  is  herbaceous,  twining,  quite  destitute 
of  prickles,  the  branches  being  wavy,  and  clothed 
with  short  bristly  glaucous  leaves.  I  recently  noted 
this  plant  on  the  roof  of  a  greenhouse  in  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence's  garden.  It  is  really  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  plants  imaginable  for  this  purpose,  as  it 
grows  freely  when  potted  in  rich  sandy  loam,  water 
being  given  somewhat  sparingly. — W.  H.  G. 

Daphne  indica.  —  If  "W.  II.  G."  could  see 
my  Daphne  indica,  he  would  probably  say  that 
mine  are  as  fine  aud  free-flowering  as  any  existing. 
They  are  grown  under  two  distinct  conditions;  one 
plant,  about  3  feet  by  2  feet  0  inches,  grows  on  the 
ledge  of  a  tank  in  the  greenhouse,  and  is  always 
damp  aud  has  plenty  of  root  room.  The  otiier  plant, 
originally  a  cutting,  is  growing  on  a  tank  over  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  where  a  certain  amount  of  heat  and  dry- 
ness is  always  present;  they  have  both  nearly  finished 
flowering  and  are  now  growing  strongly. ,  By  the  side 
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of  these  are  some  very  large  plants  of  Curcnligo  (I 
believe  plicita),  and  this  plant  produces  leaves  5  feet 
in  length  and  does  well  at  a  very  low  temperature.  I 
am  told  by  some  that  it  is  a  difficult  plant  to  estjiblish, 
coming  either  from  India  or  Sumatra. — William  Soper, 
307,  Claphmn  Road,  S.W. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 
BoDVARDiAS. —  Where  more  young  plants  of 
these  are  required,  there  should  be  no  delay 
in  getting  in  the  cuttings.  Where  the  old  plants 
intended  to  produce  cuttings  have  been  kept  in 
a  brisk  growing  temperature,  as  advised  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  they  will  now  afford  plenty 
of  suitable  young  shoots,  which  should  be  about 

2  inches  long.  In  taking  them  oS  they  should  be 
severed  at  the  point  where  they  spring  from  the  old 
wood.  Insert  them  1  inch  or  2  inches  apart  in  pots 
or  pans  filled  with  sand,  keep  moist,  and  confine 
them  under  propagating  glasses  or  in  a  striking 
frame.  They  should  have  a  temperature  of  about 
70°,  and,  so  treated,  they  will  root  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  when  give  air  and  afterwards  move  them 
singly  into  small  pots  filled  with  sifted  loam,  to 
which  add  some  leaf  mould,  rotten  manure,  and 
sand.  Keep  the  plants  close  for  a  week  or  two, 
after  which  stand  them  where  they  will  get  plenty 
of  light,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  made  a  little  top- 
growth  pinch  out  the  points. 

Old  plants  of  Bodvaedia. — Plants  that  have 
previously  flowered,  and  that  after  cutting  in  have 
made  an  inch  or  two  of  growth,  should  now  be  par- 
tially shaken  out  and  repotted.  Bouvardias  like 
rich  soil,  and  good  turfy  loam,  with  rotten  manure, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand,  forms  a  suitable  compost  for 
them.  Moderate-sized  plants  such  as  can  be  grown 
in  8-inch  or  9-inch  pots  are  generally  the  most 
useful,  but  where  there  is  an  inclination  to  have 
large  specimens,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  give 
larger  pots,  say  from  10  inches  to  12  inches  in 
diameter,  and  to  stop  the  shoots  several  times 
during  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  The  larger 
examples  are  more  effective  for  conservatory  decora- 
tion than  ordinary  small  stock.  After  potting  keep 
the  plants  in  a  genial  growing  temperature. 

SOLANUMS. — Those  cuttings  struck  first  should  now 
be  potted  off.  Give  them  soil  well  enriched  with  rotten 
manure  and  leaf-mould,  adding  some  sand.  Push 
the  plants  on  in  moderate  warmth.  This  is  neces- 
sary to  get  the  berries  properly  coloured  before  the 
end  of  the  growing  season.  Old  plants  of  Solanums 
that  have  been  cut  back  should  be  partially  shaken 
out  of  the  soil  as  soon  as  they  have  made  a  little 
new  growth.  Give  them  pots  an  inch  larger  than 
those  they  were  grown  in  last  year.  It  is  best  not 
to  give  these  Solanums  too  much  root  room,  as  if 
the  pots  are  large  the  plants  cannot  be  so  well  used 
in  rooms  and  simUar  places.  By  the  use  of  manure 
water  during  the  growing  season  much  may  be 
done  to  make  up  for  the  roots  being  somewhat 
restricted.  Cut-back  plants  of  both  S.  pseudo- 
capsicum  and  S.  oapsicastrum  may  be  depended 
on  to  colour  their  berries  several  weeks  earlier  than 
stock  raised  from  cuttings,  and  on  that  account  it 
is  better  to  grow  a  portion  of  them  on  for  the 
earliest  work. 

Callicaepa  purpueba.— This  pretty  berry-bear- 
ing plant  is  not  so  much  grown  as  it  used  to  be,  yet 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  cultivating  it.  It  may  be 
grown  from  either  seeds  or  cuttings  ;  if  the  latter 
method  is  adopted  no  time  should  be  lost.  Plants 
that  have  been  stood  in  a  warm  house  during  the 
winter  will  now  be  in  a  condition  to  furnish  suit- 
able cuttings.    These  should  be  about  2  inches  or 

3  inches  long.  Put  six  or  eight  together  in  5-inch 
pots  filled  with  sand.  They  should  have  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  70°,  and  be  enclosed  under  propagating 
glasses  or  in  a  striking  frame.  Keep  the  sand 
sufficiently  moist  to  prevent  the  leaves  flagging. 
As  soon  as  roots  are  formed  admit  air  gradually. 
In  a  few  weeks  covering  may  be  dispensed  with  ; 
then  put  them  singly  in  small  pots  drained  and 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  rotten 
manure,  and  sand.  The  plant  is  naturally  inclined 
to  grow  straggling,  and  to  prevent  this  not  only 
must  the  points  be  pinched  out  when  top  growth 
has  made  a  little  progress,  but  the  stopping  should 


be  repeated  once  or  twice  during  the  spring  and 
early  part  of  summer. 

Begonias,  oenamental-lbaved. — Much  has 
been  done  in  recent  years  in  the  raising  of  new 
varieties  that  have  distinct  and  finely-coloured 
leaves.  Small  plants  propagated  in  the  usual  way 
from  cuttings  made  of  the  leaves  last  summer  should 
now  be  potted ;  6-inch  pots  will  in  most  cases  be 
large  enough  for  the  first  shift,  as  the  plants  can 
be  moved  again  later  on.  Theywill  thrive  in  either 
peat  or  loam,  or  a  mixture  of  both ;  whichever  is 
used,  enough  sand  must  be  added  to  keep  it  porous, 
as  though  these  Begonias  are  easily  grown,  their 
fleshy  roots  will  not  bear  close  adhesive  soil.  Older 
plants  should  have  pots  according  to  the  size  they 
are  to  be  grown  to.  Most  of  the  species  and  their 
numerous  hybrids  will  do  with  a  somewhat  lower 
temperature  than  they  are  often  subjected  to,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  when  the  plants  are  kept  in 
intermediate  warmth  they  do  not  get  furnished  with 
new  leaves  so  early  in  the  season  as  when  more  heat 
is  given  them.  To  have  these  Begonias  in  a  sturdy, 
robust  condition  that  will  admit  of  their  being  used 
in  cool  houses  during  the  summer  they  must  be 
stood  well  up  to  the  glass  where  they  will  get 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  without  which  the  growth 
will  be  weak.  As  soon  as  the  weather  becomes 
bright  a  little  shade  will  be  required  in  the  middle 
of  the  day. 

Caladiums. — To  have  these  plants  in  good  con- 
dition up  to  the  end  of  summer,  a  portion  of  the 
plants  should  be  started  at  different  times,  as  if  the 
whole  are  started  early  the  leaves  get  shabby  before 
the  close  of  the  season.  Some  of  the  strongest 
roots  should  now  be  potted ;  use  pots  proportionate 
to  the  size  of  the  tubers,  for  it  is  well  to  give  them 
all  the  root  room  at  first  that  will  be  required  dur- 
ing the  season.  Either  peat  or  loam  will  answer  for 
them;  mix  enough  sand  with  the  soil  to  keep  it 
quite  open,  as  water  must  be  given  liberally  all 
through  the  season.  Do  not  put  the  tubers  too 
deeply  in  the  soil,  as  they  seldom  do  well  when 
so  treated.  As  soon  as  potted  they  should  have  a 
night  temperature  of  about  65°.  Directly  the 
young  leaves  appear,  stand  the  plants  well  up  to 
the  glass  in  the  lightest  part  of  the  house,  giving  a 
little  shade  when  the  sun  is  bright.  Shade  is  often 
necessary  during  the  following  month  in  the  case 
of  plants  that  cannot  bear  full  exposure  to  the  sun, 
for  though  the  days  may  be  cold  the  atmosphere  is 
frequently  as  clear  as  possible,  and  it  often  happens 
that  much  injury  is  done  thus  early  in  the  season. 

Gloxinias. — Where  a  sufficient  number  of  old 
tubers  are  at  hand,  it  is  better  to  start  them  at 
different  times,  as  then  a  longer  succession  of 
flowers  is  obtained.  A  portion  may  now  be  potted ; 
6-inch  or  7-inch  pots  will  be  big  enough  for  tubers 
that  have  flowered  one  season,  giving  a  size  larger 
to  finer  examples.  A  mixture  of  half  peat  and 
half  loam,  with  some  leaf-mould  and  sand,  is  a  suit- 
able compost.  Drain  the  pots  well,  and  in  potting 
press  the  soil  moderately  firm,  leaving  the  tops  of 
the  tubers  j  ust  level  with  the  surface.  See  that  the 
soil  is  not  too  wet,  and  immediately  the  roots  are 
potted  put  them  in  heat.  I  have  known  a  collection 
of  fine  tubers  nearly  all  go  rotten  through  being  left 
on  the  potting  bench  for  two  or  three  days  after 
potting.  A  temperature  of  about  60"  in  the  night 
will  answer;  in  this  they  will  start  in  a  little  time. 
As  soon  as  the  growth  begins  to  move  stand  the 
plants  where  their  tops  will  be  near  the  glass, 
otherwise  the  shoots  will  come  too  long  and  weak 
to  produce  flowers  of  the  requisite  substance. 

Cytisus  racemosus. — This  Cytisus  is  naturally 
such  a  free-grower,  that  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the 
plants  in  closer  after  flowering  than  most  things  of 
a  like  character  require.  As  soon  as  the  earliest 
forced  examples  have  done  blooming  the  shoots 
should  be  cut  back  to  half  their  length.  When 
they  have  again  begun  to  grow  they  may  be  turned 
out  of  the  pots,  and  any  loose  soil  that  there  may 
be  in  the  upper  part  of  the  balls  should  be  shaken 
away.  Give  the  plants  pots  about  two  sizes  larger 
than  those  they  have  been  in.  Turfy  loam,  with 
about  one-sixth  of  rotten  manure  and  some  sand, 
makes  a  suitable  compost  for  them.  Drain  well 
and  pot  firmly. 


Acacia  aemATA. — This  is  the  best  of  the  Acacias 
for  early  forcing.  By  having  a  sufficient  stock  a 
supply  of  its  bright  yellow  flowers  may  be  had  in 
the  latter  part  of  winter  and  through  the  spring 
months.  As  the  earliest  bloomed  portion  go  out  of 
flower  they  should  be  cut  back.  The  plant  is  an 
erect  grower,  so  that  to  keep  the  specimens 
sufficiently  furnished  at  the  bottom  all  the  leading 
shoots  should  be  reduced  to  within  6  inches  of 
where  they  were  cut  back  to  about  this  time  last 
year.  The  weaker  shoots  are  better  left  untouched, 
as  it  is  not  well  to  give  the  plants  a  formal 
appearance.  If  the  plants  can  be  kept  somewhat 
warm  for  a  few  weeks  the  new  growth  will  be 
encouraged.  Those  that  may  require  it  can  be 
repotted.  Young  stock  that  has  been  raised  from 
cuttings  within  the  last  two  years  should  now  be 
gone  over,  and  all  the  strongest  shoots  shortened  a 
little.  If  this  is  not  attended  to  early,  the  main 
blanches  take  the  lead  and  starve  the  lower  ones. 
It  is  more  necessary  to  avoid  this  with  plants  of 
this  character  that  if  well  managed  can  be  kept  in 
a  thriving  condition  for  a  very  long  time.       T.  B. 


Books. 


THE  FARMERS'  FRIENDS  AND  FOES.* 
The  list  of  books  on  insects,  &c.,  which  are  injurious 
or  beneficial  to  agriculturists  is  not  a  lengthy  one, 
and  it  has  recently  been  added  to  by  a  work  by  Mr. 
Theodore  Wood,  which  is  a  small  book  written  in  a 
popular  style,  ostensibly  one  would  imagine  for  far- 
mers, for  though  the  author  in  various  places  alludes 
to  insects  which  are  more  injurious  to  the  horticul- 
turist than  to  anyone  else,  he  frequently  dismisses  a 
group  of  insects  by  stating  that  other  species  are  of 
more  interest  to  the  gardener.  But  though  written 
for  farmers,  and  containing  much  that  is  interesting 
to  them,  and  that  they  would  do  well  to  read  and 
profit  by,  yet  it  is  hardly  practical  enough  to  be 
usfd  as  a  handbook  on  this  subject,  like  Curtis's 
"  Farm  Insects,"  Miss  Ormerod's  "Injurious  Insects," 
or  the  very  concise  reports  by  Mr.  Whitebread. 
The  present  work,  however,  treats  on  quadrupeds, 
birds,  frogs,  and  toads,  which  the  others  do  not. 
One  theme  runs  through  the  whole  book,  which, 
stated  shortly,  is  "  spare  the  birds;"  and  in  support 
of  this  the  author  never  tires  of  insisting,  that 
whatever  injury  a  bird  may  do  to  crops,  the  services 
it  renders  the  farmer  far  more  than  compensates 
for  it.  Two  birds,  however,  the  wood  pigeon  and 
the  bullfinch,  are  found  guilty  without  any  extenu- 
ating circumstances  (except  that  they  destroy  the 
seeds  of  a  few  weeds)  of  injuring  crops  and  fruit 
buds.  Few  people  will  agree  with  Mr.  Wood  when 
he  says  in  the  introduction  "  man  in  his  first  and 
lowest  condition  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  at 
peace  with  his  fellow  creatures."  "  There  is  no 
animal  which  be  can  justly  consider  as  a  personal 
enemy,  none  which  he  can  look  on  as  a  personal 
friend."  There  are  various  insects  whose  names  we 
need  hardly  mention,  which,  by  the  lowest  and  most 
degraded  of  human  beings,  must  be  looked  upon  as 
personal  enemies,  even  if  personal  cleanliness  be 
deemed  a  greater  evil.  Again,  beasts  of  prey  can- 
not but  be  considered  as  enemies  by  the  veriest 
savages,  and  man  has  to  raise  himself  but  very 
slightly  in  the  social  scale  before  various  animals, 
and  at  least  one  kind  of  insect  (the  bee)  will  be  re- 
garded as  friends.  Three  great  methods  by  which 
cases  of  insect  attack  to  crops  may  be  minimised 
are  mentioned  which  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 
The  first  "lies  in  the  thorough  and  effective  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  before  the  seed  is  sown,  as  in  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  cases  the  mischief  is  wrought 
while  the  plants  are  comparatively  small  and  feeble.' 
Secondly,  "  all  weeds,  rubbish,  and  other  '  harbour- 
age '  should  be  jealously  excluded  from  fields  under 
cultivation."  Thirdly,  and  most  important  of  all, 
"  the  agriculturist  should  encourage  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  the  various  creatures  which  prey  upon 
those  injurious  to  himself."  It  is  on  this  last  point 
that  many  gardeners  and  farmers  are  very  indis- 
crimiaating.    Everyone  is  apt  to  jump  at  conclu- 
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sioDS,  and  the  persons  just  mentioned  are,  unfortu- 
nately, not  exceptions.  The  author  in  the  subsequent 
pages  endeavours  to  show  which  are  our  foes  and 
which  our  friends,  and  anyone  differing  from  Mr. 
Wood's  conclusions  will  do  well  not  to  put  them 
aside  as  mere  naturalist's  nonsense,  but  really  to 
investigate  the  matter  carefully  themselves,  always 
remembering  that  "  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
question." 

This  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Farmers'  Foes 
and  Farmers'  Friends.  Eats  are,  of  course,  classed 
in  the  former  category ;  but  hardly  any  methods 
for  their  destruction  are  mentioned ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, highly  recommended  as  an  article  of  food. 
Speaking  of  them  the  author  says :  "  From  much 
personal  experience  I  can  assert  that  the  flesh  of 
the  rat  is  both  delicate  and  well-flavoured,  and 
when  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the 
rabbit  it  forms  a  dish  in  every  way  superior."  It 
very  probably  is  prejudice,  to  a  great  extent,  that 
prevents  rats  being  used  as  an  article  of  food.  But 
the  prejudice  is  strong,  and  not  without  reason,  in 
spite  of  the  author's  theory  that  it  does  not  matter 
on  what  the  animals  we  eat  are  fed.  Mice,  like 
rats  are  thirsty  animals,  and,  it  is  said,  may  be 
expelled  from  a  stack  on  a  staddle  by  covering  it 
for  a  week  or  two  with  a  tarpaulin,  which  will 
prevent  the  straws  being  moistened  by  dew,  with 
which  the  mice  quench  their  thirst.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  plan  would  only  be  successful  in  fine 
weather,  unless  the  stack  was  completely  covered. 
Aphides  are  the  first  noxious  insects  mentioned, 
and  the  old  story  is  again  told  of  their  being 
carried  by  ants  from  the  plants  on  which  they  are 
feeding  into  their  nests,  in  order  that  they  may 
supply  the  ants  with  honeydew.  Now  an  aphis 
taken  from  the  leaf  or  stem  of  a  plant  cannot 
possibly  get  a  supply  of  its  proper  food  in  the  ants' 
nest,  and  without  it  you  might  as  well  expect  an 
aphis  to  secrete  honeydew,  as  a  cow  tied  up  in  a 
stall  without  any  nourishment  to  give  milk.  Some 
aphides  feed  on  the  roots  of  plants,  and  when  an 
ants'  nest  is  formed  near  a  plant  whose  roots  are 
infested  by  aphides,  the  ants,  no  doubt,  use  and 
take  care  of  them.  The  Rose-chafer  is  included 
among  the  foes.  But  it  should  hardly  be  considered 
as  one,  as  it  is  never  very  abundant,  and  the  harm  it 
does  to  farm  crops  is  confined  to  the  flowers  of 
Ttimips  left  for  seed,  and  must  be  inappreciable. 
Nearly  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  weevils. 
But  the  Apions,  or  Pear  weevils,  so  called  from 
their  shape,  not  from  their  injuring  fruit,  are 
passed  over  very  cursorily;  whereas  the  damage 
they  do  to  Clover  crops  is  very  considerable.  An 
ingenious  method  is  suggested  for  destroying  the 
corn  weevil  (Calandra  granaria),  namely,  to  enclose 
the  grains  in  an  air-tight  tank  with  a  few  lighted 
caudles,  which  will  burn  until  all  the  oxygen 
in  the  air  is  consumed,  when  the  beetles  will  be 
suffocated.  The  Bean  weevils  (Bruchidffi)  cause 
much  damage  to  Broad  Beans  and  Peas,  and  the 
author,  by  some  careful  experiments,  has  completely 
disproved  the  theory  held  by  some  that  the  Infested 
Beans  well  germinate  and  grow  just  as  well  as 
entire  ones.  They  do  germinate,  but  the  plants  do 
not  grow  as  they  ought  by  any  means.  In  speaking 
of  the  white  butterflies,  and  particularly  of  the 
larger  kind,  the  author  says  that  "  it  certainly  seems 
possible  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  large 
white  butterfly  may  be  a  positive  rarity."  Those 
who  saw  the  large  swarms  of  white  butterflies  which 
were  so  noticeable  in  many  places  last  summer 
will  hardly  endorse  this  opinion.  The  ring  of 
eggs  of  the  lackey  moth  are  compared  "  to  the 
closely-fitting  steel  bracelets  which  are  now  becom- 
ing fashionable  among  ladies."  On  making  in- 
quiries in  well-informed  quarters,  no  information 
can  be  obtained  about  those  fashionable  bracelets, 
except  that  the  police-station  was  mentioned  as  a 
place  where  such  things  might  be  seen.  Many  of 
the  moths  whose  caterpillars  are  injurious  to  crops 
are  described,  but  no  remedies  are  suggested,  and 
it  is  the  same  with  the  saw-flies  ;  in  fact,  the  writer 
expresses  his  disbelief  in  remedies  in  most  cases. 
The  scale  insects,  which  are  so  injurious  to  many 
garden  plants,  need  hardly  have  been  alluded  to,  as 
1  question  if  any  field  crop  is  attacked  by  them ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  the  author  should  have  "  got  np  " 


his  subject  better.  For  instance,  he  says :  "  When 
the  dead  body  of  the  female  scale  insect  is  lifted 
from  off  her  eggs  they  are  seen  to  be  enveloped  in  a 
kind  of  whitish  cottony  substance;  hence  the 
name  of  '  mealy  bugs '  which  is  often  applied  to 
them."  Now  this  is  quite  incorrect.  When  a 
dead  scale  insect  is  lifted  from  her  eggs,  they 
are  seen  to  be  naked,  and  not  enveloped  in  a 
cottony  substance.  The  name  "  mealy  bug  "  is  given 
to  insects  which  are  members  of  the  same  family, 
but  which  have  no  scales ;  they  are  more  or  less 
clothed  with  a  cotton-like  secretion,  and  their  eggs 
are  covered  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  dead  body 
of  the  mother  does  not  form  a  protection  to  the 
eggs.  Some  scale  insects  expel  their  eggs  in  a 
cottony  mass,  but  they  are  not  found  under  the 
dead  scale.  The  author  has  fallen  into  the  common 
mistake  of  confounding  the  gad,  or  breeze-flies, 
with  the  warble  fly  ;  whereas  they  are  quite  different 
insects,  and  annoy  cattle  in  a  perfectly  distinct 
manner.  The  gad,  or  breeze-flies,  belong  to  the 
family  Tabanidfe,  and  attack  cattle  and  horses, 
piercing  their  skins  and  sucking  their  blood,  caus- 
ing them  much  pain,  and  often  making  them  run 
wildly  about.  Their  grubs  live  in  damp,  moist  soil. 
The  warble  fly  belongs  to  the  family  (Eatridae,  and 
in  itself  is  quite  harmless,  as  it  has  no  mouth,  but 
it  lays  its  eggs  on  the  backs  of  cattle,  and  the  young 
grubs  eat  their  way  through  the  skin  of  the  animal 
and  live  underneath,  causing  a  gall-like  swelling. 
Slugs  and  millipedes,  though  so  injurious  to  crops, 
are  hardly  mentioned.  The  second  part  of  the  book 
treats  of  the  farmer's  friends,  and  the  author  here 
has  evidently  a  more  congenial  subject.  Many  agri- 
culturists on  reading  this  part  will  doubtless  ex- 
claim, "  Preserve  us  from  our  friends,"  but  if  they 
will  only  go  a  little  further  into  the  matter  than 
they  have  hitherto  done,  they  will,  no  doubt,  modify 
their  opinion.  The  case  for  the  moles,  sparrows, 
and  other  birds  is  very  well  and  fairly  stated,  but 
many  of  the  statistics  are  naturally  very  diflicult,  or, 
one  may  say,  impossible  to  verify.  This  subject  is 
too  wide  for  discussion  in  a  review. 

No  mention,  strangely,  is  made  of  bats,  which 
are  so  useful  in  destroying  night-flying  insects  ;  the 
amount  of  moths  and  other  insects  they  consume 
must  be  very  considerable.  Among  the  beneficial 
insects  are  some  strange  omissions — the  ground 
beetles  (Carabidse),  and  the  large  rove  or  cocktail 
beetles,  or  devil's  coachhorses  (Staphylinidie),  which 
are  carnivorous  and  their  grubs  as  well.  Spiders 
and  centipedes  also  have  been  forgotten.  In  the 
summary,  to  account  for  the  very  few  methods  for 
destroying  the  various  foes,  the  author  says :  "  It  is 
useless  to  recommend  to  the  farmer  a  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding which  will  require  the  outlay  of  £10  in 
order  to  save  £5.  That  is  why  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  work  I  have  laid  so  little  stress  upon  the 
various  means  of  prevention  which  are  strongly  re- 
commended even  by  high  authorities."  This  book 
is  well  got  up  and  fairly  illustrated  (the  figure  of 
the  June  b\ig  (Rhizotrogus  solstitialis)  is  a  carica- 
ture), and  contains  matter  to  a  great  extent  taken 
from  the  two  little  books  written  by  Mr.  Wood  two 
or  three  years  ago,  "  Our  Insect  Friends  "  and  "  Our 
Insect  Foes."  If,  instead  of  complaining,  as  is  done 
more  than  once,  of  want  of  space,  the  author  had 
said  what  he  wanted  to  say,  and  condensed  some  of 
the  "  padding,"  a  more  useful  book  would  have  re- 
sulted. As  we  mentioned  before,  gardeners  ami 
farmers  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  this 
book. 

Rainfall  of  1887.— The  following  table  shows 
the  amount  of  rain  we  had  here  during  the  year:— 

Inches.  Inches. 

.Tanu.ary        2-18    August         2'40 

February     (I'Gd    September  ...         ...     2'73 

March  I'llt    October        2-27 

April 0!)0    November I'Sl 

May  ...         I'/S    December    ...         ...     1'65 

.Tune 1-2!)  I  

.July 07'J  '  lO'Oil 

—John  Thomson,  Dennis  Hall  Oarthms,  Stour- 
hrifhjc. 

Lethorion.— In  reply  to  "A.  R.,"  I  have  tried 
Letliorion  in  iiiy  Orchid  house,  and  found  it  moat 
etticient — more  so,  I  think,  than  tobacco  paper,  but  it 


makes  a  very  dear  smoke,  and  in  my  opinion  it  will 
not  be  universally  adopted  till  a  considerable  reduction 
is  made  in  the  price. — J.  D.  C,  Woodford,  Broughty 
Ferry. 

Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWER. 

FLOWERING  OUCHIDS  AT  BURFORD 
LODGE. 

A  VISIT  to  this  charming  place,  the  residence  of 
Sir  Trevor LawrenceatDorking,  will  alwaysprove 
interesting,  no  matter  what  tlie  season  may  be. 
My  previous  visit  was  made  about  a  year  ago,  and 
since  then  there  has  been  a  great  improvement 
in  the  health  and  general  condition  of  all  the 
plants.  This  collection  ditfers  materially  from 
almost  every  other  that  I  know  of  in  a  private 
establishment,  as  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  takes  an 
interest  in  the  small-flowered  kinds,  as  well  as 
those  with  large  and  showy  blooms,  and  conse- 
quently there  are  to  be  found  many  exquisite 
species  which  one  would  seek  for  in  vain  else- 
where. There  are  many  kinds  in  flower  now, 
and  I  will  commence  my  notes  with  the  Den- 
drobiums,  of  which  there  are  a  great  many  in 
bloom,  including  the  new  hybrid  which  has 
been  raised  in  this  establishment,  and  to  which 
Prof.  Reiohenbach  has  given  the  name  of  D. 
clirysodiscus.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
D.  .Ainsworthi  and  D.  Findleyanum,  and  vice 
versa,  and  the  offspring  have  the  characters  and 
beauties  of  both  parents ;  three  distinct  forms 
of  this  hybrid  are  now  flowering,  which  wiU  re- 
quire varietal  names.  The  first  is  a  large  flower 
like  D.  Ainsworthi  in  shape,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  white,  tipped  with  rose;  lip  similar, 
stained  from  the  base  and  half  way  over  with 
rich  golden  orange,  and  blotched  at  the  base 
with  maroon-purple.  Another  form  has  similar 
flowers,  saving  that  the  blotch  of  purple  at  the 
base  ia  much  smaller,  and  in  the  third  the 
blotch  is  entirely  wanting,  the  lip  being  plain, 
warm  golden  orange ;  all  the  forms  are  delicately 
scented.  Amongst  well-known  kinds  very  gay 
now  are  D.  primulinum  and  its  rare  variety 
giganteum,  which  has  a  large-hooded  lip,  which 
is  pale  sulphur-yellow,  whilst  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  white,  tipped  with  pink,  in  some 
forms  being  nearly  wholly  pink ;  it  is  a  some- 
what robust  grower,  pendulous  in  habit,  and 
therefore  thrives  best  in  a  hanging  basket. 
There  were  also  many  fine  forms  of  D.  Wardi- 
anum,  including  the  extremely  rare  white- 
flowered  form  called  candidum ;  the  old  D. 
nobile  is  also  largely  grown  here,  and  many 
beautiful  and  distinct  forms  of  this  fine  species 
are  now  to  be  seen.  One  called  elegans  is  re- 
markable for  the  size  of  its  flowers,  which  have 
very  broad  and  full  petals,  fully  half  of  which 
are  heavily  stained  with  deep  rose ;  the  lip  is 
white  in  front,  and  bears  a  large  and  well-defined 
blotch  of  intense  deep  velvety  crimson  at  the 
base.  D.  nobile  intermedium  is  a  very  delicate 
and  pretty  flower,  in  which  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  white ;  lip  white,  saving  a  stain 
of  purple  just  at  the  base ;  the  true  form  is 
very  rare.  Then  came  some  good  examples 
of  the  grand  D.  nobile  nobiliua,  a  coloured  plate 
of  which  appeared  in  The  Garden  for  Sept.  8, 
1883.  The  whole  of  the  petals  are  rosy  purple, 
which  increases  in  density  towards  the  tips,  the 
lip  being  blotched  in  the  throat  with  deep 
purfjlish  crimson,  in  front  of  which  is  a  well- 
defined  white  belt ;  the  front  portion  is  tipped 
with  rosy  purple.  Another  grand  and  rare  Den- 
drobium  flowering  here  is  D.  Cooksoni,  a  form 
which  I  have  only  seen  upon  one  previous  occa- 
sion. This  is  similar  to  a  fine  D.  nobile,  with 
the  addition  of  having  the  lower  half  of  its  broad 
petals   covered    with    the   same    intense    deep 
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purplish  crimson  which  ornaments  the  base  of 
the  lip.  This  gives  a  wonderful  depth  of  colour, 
and  renders  the  flowers  very  effective  and  dis- 
tinct. Tollianum  is  another  very  highly-coloured 
form  of  nobile,  having  flowers  that  always  per- 
sist in  standing  upside  down.  Grand  examples 
of  the  old  D.  fimbriatum  were  in  perfection,  the 
rich  golden  yellow  flowers  with  deeply  fringed 
lip  being  highly  attractive.  Also  in  bloom  were 
the  light-flowered  form  of  D,  tortile,  the  rosy 
purple  perpetual-blooming  D.  bigibbum,  D. 
aggregatum,  and  the  Barber's  variety  of  orassi- 
node,  D.  cretaceum,  and  the  Australian  D. 
Bpeciosum  and  D.  Hilli. 

Slipper  Orchids  (Cypripediums)  are  largely 
grown  here,  and  the  collection  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  fine  specimens  of  even  some  of  the 
rarest  kinds,  the  leafage  of  many  of  them  being 
remarkably  beautiful,  and  they  are  living  con 
tradictions  to  the  once  popular  phrase  amongst 
gardeners, "  that  a  plant  that  possessed  beautiful 
leaves  never  produced  a  handsome  flower."  The 
most  notable  amongst  the  kinds  now  flowering 
are  grand  examples  of  C.  lasvigatum  bearing 
several  of  its  long-petalled  flowers  upon  each 
scape.  This  species,  together  with  C.  Stonei, 
requires  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  than 
the  majority  of  the  kinds.  Here  also  are  by 
far  the  finest  forms  of  C.villosum  and  C.  Boxalli 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  showy  C.  nitens,  re- 
cently noted  flowering  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  is 
also  blooming,  together  with  Swannianum, 
Dutheri,  fine  varieties  of  callosum,  Sallieri, 
Haynaldianum  and  Lowi,  which,  however  much 
some  may  wish  to  make  synonymous,  are 
thoroughly  distinct  and  beautiful.  C.  Williamsi- 
anum  is  a  somewhat  new  hybrid  obtained  be- 
tween C.  Harrisianum  and  C.  villosum,  com- 
bining the  markings  of  both  parents  in  a  striking 
manner.  The  flowers  of  barbatum  Warneri  are 
extremely  brilliant,  and  although  the  pouched 
lip  is  small,  the  large  pure  white  dorsal  sepal, 
which  is  broadly  marked  with  an  arched  belt 
of  fiery  crimson,  renders  it  very  con.spicuous. 
All  these  Cypripediums  are  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  and  their  pots  stand  upon  a  lattice  stage 
raised  some  few  inches  above  a  bed  of  shingle 
which  is  kept  very  moist  and  from  which  a 
genial  evaporation  constantly  rises,  the  plant 
being  exposed  to  the  full  light.  Laslias  are  re- 
presented by  a  fine  raceme  of  bloom  on  L. 
superbiens,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
species  will  become  better  known.  It  does  not 
appear  to  require  a  great  amount  of  heat, 
as  it  is  grown  in  a  cool  intermediate  house. 
The  raceme  is  bearing  seven  flowers,  the  habit  of 
the  plant  and  its  manner  of  flowering  suggesting 
a  near  aflinity  to  Schomburgkia,  of  which  there 
are  several  fine  examples  that  will  shortly  be  in 
bloom. 

Of  the  white  -  flowered  Lielias  there  were 
numerous  varieties  in  bloom,  but  I  have  become 
so  utterly  confused  with  their  names  that  I  do 
not  know  which  is  which.  I  saw  lately  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Tautz  a  truly  grand  form  which 
1  was  assured  was  Mr.  Sander's  true  Schrcederi- 
ana ;  here  I  find  Schrcederiana  of  some  is  a 
deeply  coloured  form  of  anceps.  Williamsi  in 
some  places  has  a  pure  white  lip  ;  in  others  the 
front  lobe  is  more  or  less  coloured,  so  that 
one  gets  utterly  bewildered.  One  of  these 
white  forms,  however,  is  superbly  beautiful,  tlie 
best  of  all  beiug  L.  anceps  Veitchi.  The 
flowers  are  very  large,  and  the  sepals  and  petals 
broad,  all  pure  white,  lip  large,  white,  the  side 
lobes  streaked  with  pale  rose  or  rosy  mauve, 
front  lobe  tipped  with  the  same  colour,  crest 
yellow.  Vestalis  is  a  pure  white  flower,  saving 
some  rich  purple  radiating  lines  inside  the  side 
lobes  of  the  lip,  but  most  of  the  other  white 


forms  are  more  or  less  tipped  with  colour  on  the 
front  lobe.  Coelogyne  cristata  formed  quite  an 
exhibition  in  itself,  hundreds  of  blooms  in  diffe- 
rent varieties  being  open.  Curiously  enough,  at 
nearly  all  the  places  I  visit  I  hear  that  the  va- 
riety called  maxima  is  deteriorating  in  size.  Can 
anyone  explain  this  ?  Other  species  of  this  genus 
now  flowering  are  C.  flaccida  with  a  profusion  of 
pendent  spikes,  C.  conferta,  sparsa,  and  elata, 
whilst  a  grand  example  of  the  lovely  C.  barbata 
was  just  past  its  best. 


MASDEVALLIA  IGNEA. 
The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  well- 
grown  example  of  this  very  distinct  and  hand- 
some species,  bearing  upwards  of  sixty  flowers. 
Masdevallia  ignea  was  tirst  introduced  to  this 
country  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  1870 
from  the  mountain  regions  of  New  Granada, 
where  it  is  said  to  grow  upon  the  ground  near 


In  the  variety  Massangeana  the  flowers  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  typical  plant  and  of  a 
bright  orange-vermillion  suflfused  with  a  tinge 
of  rosy  purjjle.  Aurantiaca  is  a  form  with  rich 
orange-coloured  flowers,  the  veining  very  deeply 
coloured  and  prominent,  whilst  in  the  variety 
Boddaerti  the  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  passing 
into  vivid  scarlet,  the  surface  being  irregularly 
mottled  with  yellow  and  veined  with  crimson. 
All  the  members  in  this  group  of  Slasdevallias 
require  to  be  kept  very  cool  and  moist  all  the 
year  round,  and  when  the  growth  is  being 
formed  the  plants  must  have  a  copious  supply 
of  water  to  their  roots.  The  atmosphere,  also, 
must  be  well  charged  with  moisture.  They  en- 
joy a  deep  shade  and  a  temperature  of  about 
G0°.  If  grown  under  these  conditions  the  leaves 
will  not  be  disfigured  by  thrips,  which  usually 
attack  the  plants  in  hot  weather.      W.  H.  G. 

Masdevallia   cucuUata. — This   is   called   the 
Hooded  Masdevallia,  but  a  better  name  would  be  the 


MasdevaUia  ignea. 


the  foot  of  trees,  and  to  be  sometimes  found 
growing  up  the  trunk  a  short  distance  amongst 
the  Moss  thereon. 

It  is  the  most  showy  of  any  member  of  the 
genus  yet  introduced,  and  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  other  kinds  by  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  the  upper  filiform 
sepal  is  bent  down  between  the  lateral  ones, 
and  also  by  the  intensely  deep  red  nerves 
which  traverse  the  lower  sepals.  These  charac- 
ters are  peculiar  to  the  species,  and  remain 
constant.  In  the  typical  plant  here  figured 
the  leaves  are  about  6  inches  long,  narrowed 
towards  the  base  into  a  long  petiole,  the  blade 
bemg  thick  and  deep  green.  The  scape  is  erect, 
slender,  longer  than  the  leaves,  and  bears  upon 
the  top  a  solitary  flower,  of  which  the  sepals 
are  the  most  beautiful  portions,  being  of  a  vivid 
cinnabar-red,  veined  with  lines  of  deep  red,  the 
reverse  side  pale  orange-red  ;  they  are  united  at 
the  base  into  a  somewhat  gibbous  tube,  in  which 
the  very  small  white  petals  and  lip  are  hidden. 


Nigger  Orchid,  as  its  flower  is  as  black  as  the  darkest 
nigger.  It  is  a  rare,  curious,  and,  many  would  add,  a 
beautiful  plant.  The  flowers  have  pointed,  tailed 
sepals,  forming  a  sort  of  triangle.  The  flowers  are 
wliat  may  be  appropriately  called  coifee-black,  with  a 
yellow  centre.  It  is  not  so  quaint-looking  as  the  black 
varieties  in  the  Chimaira  section.  It  is  in  flower  at 
Kew.—W. 

Saocolabium  illustre.— This  is  a  fine  variety  of 
the  popular  S.  giganteum,  and  these  two  are  amongst 
the  most  notable  of  winter-flowering  Orchids,  as  the 
flowers  are  not  only  of  considerable  beauty,  but  deli- 
ciously  fragrant.  The  variety  has  a  longer  raceme 
than  the  type,  and  individually  the  flowers  are  larger, 
but  of  finer  colouring.  The  sepals  and  petals  have 
their  edges  folded  backwards,  and  they  are  spotted  with 
a  rich  pui-plish-crimson  hue  on  a  white  ground.  The 
bright  violet-crimson  hp  gives  great  beauty  to  the 
flower.     It  is  in  bloom  at  Mr.  Bull's,  Chelsea. 

Cattleya  speciosissima  Ernesti.— This  is  a 
very  lovely  Cattleya,  but  the  type  is  generally  regarded 
as  shy  flowering;  this,  doubtless,  wiU  ere  long  be 
overcome  when  we  are  more  fully  acquainted  with  its 
requirements.  The  variety  Ernesti,  however,  blooms 
regularly  twice  a  year,  the  flowers  being  finely 
coloured  and  upwards  of  7  inches  across.    The  petals 
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are  very  broad,  round  and  fall,  and  with  the  sepals 
are  of  a  clear  deep  rose,  the  trumpet-shaped  lip  being 
rich  purple,  prettily  crisped  at  the  edge,  and  stained 
with  pale  yellow  in  the  throat.  I  recently  noted  a  nice 
example  of  this  variety  flowering  in  The  Woodlands 
collection  at  Streatham. — W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  Humeanum. — This  has  very 
much  the  cbaricter  of  O.  Rossi,  and  is  reputed  to 
be  a  natural  hybrid  between  that  species  and  O.  cor- 
datum.  Plants  of  it  were  recently  in  flower  at  Messrs. 
Shnttleworth  and  Carder's  nursery,  Clapham,  and  it 
must  be  classed  amongst  the  prettiest  of  this  section  of 
Odontoglossums.  The  sepals  are  spotted  thickly  with 
brown,  and  the  petals  blotched,  the  lower  half  with 
the  same  colour,  while  the  other  portion  is  pale 
lemon,  the  broad  lip  showing  a  slight  tinge  of  pink, 
the  tip  of  the  column  being  of  a  deeper  shade.  It  is  a 
free  grower  and  a  good  companion  for  O.  Eossi. 

Pilumna  nobilis. — Those  who  require  a  flower 
at  once  pure  in  colour  and  deliciously  scented  should 
make  a  note  of  P.  nobilis,  which  was  recently  in 
bloom  at  Messrs.  Shuttleworth  and  Carder's  nursery 
at  Clapham.  The  scape  is  erect,  proceeds  from  the 
base  of  the  pseudo-bulb,  and  can-ies  about  live  flowers, 
the  great  feature  of  which  is  the  broad,  finely-shaped 
lip,  quite  white,  except  a  blotch  of  bright  yellow  in 
the  throat ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  very  narrow, 
and  also  white.  It  is  very  similar  to  P.  fragrans,  but 
the  two  are  quite  distinct,  the  blooms  of  P.  nobilis 
being  considerably  larger.  It  is  an  Orchid  that  thrives 
well  in  a  cool  house. 

Dendrobitiin  craesinode  Barberiannm. — 
The  typical  form  of  this  species  is  very  beautiful, 
bnt  Mr.  Barber's  variety  is  much  superior  to  it, 
and  varies  considerably  io  different  plants.  One 
of  the  finest  that  I  remember  having  seen  is 
now  flowering  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Buoban, 
AVilton  House,  Southampton,  the  sepals  and  petals 
for  more  than  a  third  of  their  length  being  heavily 
marked  with  deep  rich  magenta,  whilst  the  lip 
is  wholly  rich  orange,  saving  a  very  narrow 
band  of  white  in  front  of  the  magenta-coloured 
point. — W. 

Cypripedium  leucorrhodum.  —  This  is  a 
Veitchian  hybrid  between  C.  Koezli  and  C.  Sohlimi 
album  ;  it  is  now  flowering  in  Mr.  Measures'  collec- 
tion at  Streatham,  and  with  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
at  Burford  Lodge.  Beautiful  as  this  variety  was 
when  exhibited  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  at  both 
these  places  it  is  far  superior.  The  dorsal  sepal  is 
snowy  white,  tinged  with  delicate  flesh  colour, 
the  lower  sepal  being  very  large  and  snow 
white;  petals  slightly  twisted,  white,  tipped  and 
bordered  with  flesh  colour ;  lip  creamy  white, 
flashed  with  pink.  It  appears  to  be  a  strong 
grower,  and,  judging  from  its  parentage,  it  should 
thrive  in  the  temperature  of  the  intermediate 
house. — H. 

liSelia  elegana. — The  grandest  form  of  this 
species  I  have  ever  seen  is  now  flowering  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Measures,  at  Streatham.  It  is  far 
superior  even  than  that  fine  variety  called  Tur- 
ner!, which  has  hitherto  been  considered  the  deepest 
and  richest  coloured  form,  and  which  is  still  ex- 
tremely rare.  It  appears  that  some  time  last  season 
Mr.  Measures  obtained  from  Mr.  Sander,  of  St. 
Albans,  two  imported  masses  of  L.  elegans  which 
were  labelled  by  the  traveller  who  collected  them  ; 
1,  La^lia  elegans  "  The  King  of  the  Woods  ;  "  the 
second  plant,  which  was  the  strongest  in  growth, 
and  still  attached  to  the  branch  of  the  tree  upon 
which  it  had  originated,  was  labelled  "  The  King  of 
all  the  Woods,"  and  it  is  this  plant  that  is  now 
flowering  upon  two  of  the  three  shoots  which  have 
grown  since  its  importation.  Judging  from  the 
blooms  which  have  been  produced  from  these 
growths,  which  are  not  so  strong  as  those  made  in 
its  native  country,  it  is  a  magnificent  variety.  In 
growth  it  is  very  robust,  and  the  pair  of  leaves 
borne  upon  the  top  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  large, 
thick,  and  leathery  in  texture.  Each  raceme  is 
bearing  six  flowers,  each  of  which  is  upwards  of 
GJ  inches  across ;  the  sepals  and  petals  deep  rosy 
purple,  the  latter  being  lij  inches  in  diameter  and 
spathulate  in  shape,  whilst  the  sepals  are  oblong- 
lanceolate  ;  lip  large,  three-lobed,  the  side  lobes 
rolled  over  the  column  and  pure  white,  the  points 
being  slightly  recurved  and  tipped  with  deep  rosy 
purple.    The  middle  lobe  is  fully  2  inches  across, 


the  colour  being  intense  deep  crimson-lake,  this 
extending  along  the  throat  to  the  very  base.  In 
addition  the  flowers  are  strongly  perfumed  like  the 
Heliotrope.  Grand  as  these  flowers  are,  I  imagine 
they  will  be  s-till  finer  when  the  plant  becomes 
thoroughly  established  and  forms  strong  growths, 
as  it  has  been  doing  in  its  native  country.  This 
plant  has  been  grown  in  an  intermediate  tempe- 
rature, and  is  rooting  vigorously  round  its  native 
block.  The  other  form  is  also  showing  flower,  but 
it  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  superior  variety 
should  bloom  first. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Triane  Osmani. — This  is  a  splendid 
form  and  the  original  plant  came  from  an  importa- 
tion in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Dodgson,  of  IJlack- 
burn.  At  his  death  the  collection  was  dispersed, 
and  Osman's  variety  of  C.  Trianse  realised  the  sum  of 
£225  I'ls.  Since  then  the  plant,  I  suppose,  has 
been  divided  and  distributed,  for  I  recently  noted 
a  beautifully  healthy  plant  in  flower  in  Mr. 
Measures'  collection  at  Streatham.  It  bears  some- 
times as  many  as  five  flowers  on  a  scape,  each  of 
which  is  7  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  very  broad  and  rich  rosy  magenta  in  colour, 
lip  large,  2i  inches  across,  brilliant  velvety  magenta- 
crimson  in  colour,  and  narrowly  bordered  round  the 
margin  with  rosy  magenta;  the  deep  colour  extends 
very  far  back  into  the  throat,  where  there  is  a  stain 
of  yellow.— W.  H.  G. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Eabliest  Tomatoes. — Plants  raised  in  January 
ought  now  to  be  growing  strongly.  If  still  in  the 
seed-pot  or  pan,  they  ought  at  once  to  be  potted  off, 
and  from  first  to  last  no  severe  check  should  be 
given.  Our  sturdiest  and  best  plants  are  obtained 
by  potting  direct  from  the  seed-pots  into  uinch 
pots,  and  before  they  are  root-bound  the  final  shift 
is  given.  Only  for  a  few  days  do  the  newly-potted 
seedlings  require  shading,  and  directly  they  are 
making  fresh  growth,  a  sunny  shelf  in  a  forcing 
house  is  the  best  place  for  them.  The  plants  may 
be  fruited  in  lo-inch  pots,  but  if  there  is  room  for 
larger  sizes  on  the  stages,  walls,  or  shelfs,  r2-inch 
pots  are  more  suitable.  These  should  only  be 
lightly  drained,  and  if  smaller  pots  than  any  that 
have  yet  been  mentioned  must  be  employed,  one 
large  crock  is  sufiicient  for  these,  there  being  more 
space  for  roots  and  soil,  and  less  water  accordingly 
needed.  If  good  turfy  loam  is  available  very  little 
manure  need  be  added ;  but,  failing  this,  the  com- 
post may  consist  of  two  parts  of  fresh  loam  to  one 
of  old  Mushroom-bed  manure  or  partially-decayed 
stable  manure,  a  liberal  addition  of  burnt  garden  re- 
fuse or  charcoal  improving  it.  Warm  the  compost 
before  using  it,  and  this  is  easily  done  with  the  aid 
of  heattd  bricks  plunged  in  the  soil.  Place  some 
of  the  roughest  over  the  crocks  and  pot  firmly, 
filling  only  to  about  one-third  of  the  depth  of  the 
pot.  Later  on,  or  when  the  first  fruits  are  set,  a 
liberal  top-dressing  of  rich  compost  may  be  given. 
Plants  to  be  fruited  in  an  upright  position  should 
be  staked  early,  and  those  to  be  trained  up  wires  or 
strings  near  the  glass  should  be  in  position  before 
they  become  crooked.  In  either  case,  the  system  of 
training  one  stem  only  is  the  best,  all  side  shoots 
being  kept  closely  nipped  out  as  they  form.  Newly 
potted  plants  must  be  carefully  watered  at  first, 
but  when  well  established  plenty  of  water  and  liquid 
manure  ought  to  be  given  to  them. 

Old  Tomato  plants. — It  is  not  always  advis- 
able to  destroy  the  old  plants  that  have  borne  crops 
through  the  past  autumn  and  winter.  Supposing 
they  are  not  infested  with  either  white-fly  or  mealy 
bug,  they  may  be  quickly  brought  into  full  bearing 
again.  Worn-out  plants  may  be  destroyed  as  well 
as  any  in  a  dirty  state  and  afresh  start  made,  but  any 
planted  out  in  a  confined  border,  and  trained  thinly 
either  over  the  roof  of  a  house  or  against  unshaded 
back  walls  onght  to  have  the  haulm  freely  thinned 
out  and  all  dead  or  dying  foliage  removed.  Much 
of  the  .surface  soil  of  the  bed  or  border  ought  al.so 
to  be  forked  away,  then  well  watered  if  dry,  and  a 


top-dressing  of  fresh  loamy  compost  given.  Plants 
in  large  boxes  may  also  be  similarly  treated,  a  rim 
being  added  if  there  is  not  sufiicient  depth  to  hold 
the  fresh  soil.  Thus  treated,  the  plants  form  a 
number  of  short  fruitful  shoots  throughout  their 
extent,  and  these  are  soon  furnished  with  clusters 
of  fruits.  Overhead  syringings  benefit  these  old 
plants. 

Capsicums  and  Chilliei?. — The  surest  way  of 
growing  and  ripening  plenty  of  these  is  to  devote  a 
warm  pit  to  the  plants,  putting  them  out  to  follow 
early  Potatoes  or  Beans.  Some  seasons  the  fruits 
also  ripen  well  on  south  borders,  in  front  of  Vine 
borders,  and  against  sunny  front  walls  of  various 
houses.  In  any  case  it  is  advisable  to  make  an 
early  start,  as  Capsicums  and  Chillies  are  not  of  very 
rapid  growth.  The  best  are  the  Long  Red,  Long 
Yellow,  and  Red  Cherry  Capsicums,  and  the  com- 
mon Chilli.  These  are  also  exceptionally  hot,  and 
suitable  either  for  pickles  or  for  converting  into 
cayenne  pepper.  Capsicums  Red  Tomato-shaped, 
Yellow  Tomato-shaped,  Golden  Dawn,  and  Prince 
of  Wales,  being  milder  in  flavour,  are  usually  grown 
more  for  ornament  than  use.  The  seed  may  be 
sown  now  and  soon  germinates  in  gentle  heat.  The 
seedlings  after  being  set  for  a  time  on  a  shelf  and 
well  exposed  to  the  light  and  sunshine  may  be 
dibbled  round  the  sides  of  6-inch  pots  filled  with 
good  loamy  soil,  three  in  each  being  sufficient. 
They  should  be  kept  growing  in  heat  until  well 
established,  when  a  warm  greenhouse  shelf  is  the 
best  place  for  them.  They  may  eventually  be 
planted  out  in  either  of  the  positions  recommended 
for  them,  or  fruited  in  the  same  pots,  these  being 
plunged  in  order  to  save  watering.  No  stopping  is 
necessary,  all  being  of  branching  habit,  and  those 
in  full  bearing  need  occasional  supplies  of  liquid 
manure. 

Shallots  and  Gaelic. — These  ought  to  be 
planted  early  on  a  sunny  spot  and  in  fairly  rich, 
well-worked  soil.  Select  the  soundest  bulbs  and 
press  these  firmly  into  the  soil  about  Ci  inches  apart 
in  rows  12  inches  apart,  but  not  quite  burying  them. 
This  is  allowing  rather  more  room  than  is  usually 
given  them,  and  in  order  to  economise  space,  I  later 
on  dibble  between  them  rows  of  Parsley  raised  in 
gentle  heat.  The  Shallots  and  Garlic  are  ripening 
off  by  the  time  the  Parsley  has  attained  a  good  size, 
the  latter  eventually  covering  the  whole  of  the 
ground.  In  point  of  evenness  and  quality  Parsley 
thus  raised  surpasses  any  that  may  be  obtained  by 
sowing  seed  where  the  plants  are  to  grow. 

Rhubaeb  and  Seakale. — Lifting  the  roots  and 
forcing  them  in  Mushroom  houses  and  other  warm 
positions  is  the  simplest  method  of  obtaining  early 
supplies,  but,  as  a  rule,  much  the  finest  produce 
results  from  forcing  or  protecting  the  plants  where 
they  are  permanently  established.  Strong  clumps 
of  Rhubarb  should  be  covered  with  either  old  flour 
or  cement  tubs,  deep  square  boxes,  large  draining 
pipes,  or  pots  especially  made  for  this  purpose,  and 
then  well  covered  with  hotbed  material.  I  prefer  a 
mixture  in  equal  proportions  of  leaves  and  stable 
manure,  and  this  ought  always  to  have  been  pre- 
viously prepared,  or  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  become 
over-heated.  If  manure  only  is  used  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  does  not  become  too  hot  and  spoil  the 
Rhubarb.  Seakale  may  be  covered  with  pots  made 
for  this  purpose.  Failing  these,  a  mound  of  either 
spent  tan,  leaf  soil,  or  ashes  may  be  raised  over  the 
crowns,  a  depth  of  about  :i  feet  of  heating  material 
being  necessary  for  forcing  in  either  case.  Rhu- 
barb and  Seakale  are  here  planted  In  double  rows, 
which  are  enclosed  by  one  hotbed.  For  the  later 
supplies  fresh  hotbeds  must  be  made,  much  of  the 
old  material  being  available  for  mixing  with  the 
fresh.  The  exhausted  crowns  ought  to  be  cleared 
of  the  bulk  of  the  forcing  material,  but  must  be 
protected  for  a  time  from  severe  frosts  with  the  aid 
of  a  little  litter.  I  usually  leave  two  long  rows  of 
Seakale  to  grow  naturally,  these  being  first  covered 
with  a  ridge  of  rotten  tan  not  less  than  9  inches 
deep,  common  garden  soil  being  heavily  banked 
over  this.  During  April  and  early  in  May  very  fine 
well-blanched  and  succulent  tops  are  cut  from  these 
rows.  Rhubarb  may  also  be  materially  forwarded 
and  improved  in  quality  by  having  a  temporary 
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protection  afforded  it.  Tabs,  boxes,  or  stakes  and 
litter  all  answer  well  for  this  purpose,  and  should  be 
placed  over  the  crowns  at  once. 

Propagating  Sbakale. — One-year-old  seedlings 
are  rarely  strong  enough  for  forcing,  but  plants  ob- 
tained from  root  cuttings  can  be  grown  to  a  service- 
able size  in  one  season.  It  is  the  medium-sized 
younger  roots  or  those  near  the  size  of  a  man's 
little  finger  that  should  be  selected,  plenty  of  these 
being  found  when  the  old  crowns  are  lifted  for 
forcing,  and  many  more  may  be  cut  from  the  latter 
after  they  are  done  with.  Cut  them  into  3-inch 
lengths,  snipping  a  small  piece  off  the  smallest  end 
in  order  to  guard  against  inserting  them  the  wrong 
way  or  thinnest  end  uppermost.  It  is  too  early  to 
place  them  in  the  open  ground,  and  the  best  plan 
is  to  dibble  them  about  3  inches  apart  in  shallow 
boxes  filled  with  fine  loamy  soil.  These  may  be  set 
in  a  cool  shed,  house,  or  frame,  and  protected  from 
severe  frosts,  and  will  soon  commence  both  root  and 
top  growth,  well-rooted  plants  being  ready  for 
transplanting  to  a  deeply-dug,  well-manured  quarter 
sotne  time  in  May.  The  variety  known  as  Lily 
White  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  old  form, 
and  ought  to  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
every  short  length  of  root  being  saved  and  converted 
into  a  plant. 

Horse  Radish  C0LTUEE. — In  many  gardens  the 
Horse  Eadish  bed  is  placed  in  some  out-of-the-way 
spot  and  left  to  take  its  chance,  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  cultivation  being  attempted.  As  a  con- 
sequence, good  straight  roots  are  very  difficult  to 
find.  It  well  repays,  however,  for  a  little  extra 
attention,  and  this  it  should  receive  at  the  present 
time.  Select  a  fresh  quarter  outside  the  garden 
walls  if  possible,  and  thoroughly  trench  the  soil, 
the  top  spit  with  manure  added  being  buried,  and 
at  least  12  inches  of  the  poorer  sub-soil  brought  to 
the  surface.  Next  break  up  all  or  the  greater 
portion  of  the  old  bed,  forking  out  all  the  roots  and 
crowns  that  can  be  found,  no  matter  how  deeply 
they  run,  as  every  little  piece  is  liable  to  form  a 
crown  and  become  a  nuisance.  Sort  over  all  that 
are  found,  the  very  best  roots  being  bedded  in  at 
the  foot  of  a  north  wall  and  drawn  from  as  required 
for  use.  Both  the  crowns  and  clean  young  roots 
are  suitable  for  planting.  The  former  should  have 
3  inches  of  root  attached,  be  cleared  of  any  side 
buds,  and  then  dropped  into  holes  made  with  a 
dibber,  not  less  than  12  inches  deep,  and  the  same 
distance  apart  each  way.  These  will  soon  strike 
root  into  the  good  soil  below  and  strong  top  growth 
will  result.  The  stems  formed  between  the  old 
deeply-buried  growth  and  the  surface  swell  rapidly, 
and  are  sometimes  fit  to  cut  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  If  traced  and  cut  near  their  starting  point 
the  same  roots  will  push  up  fresh  growths,  which,  if 
duly  thinned  out,  will  also  grow  to  a  serviceable 
size  in  one  or  two  seasons.  The  long  clean  roots 
without  crowns  may  be  cut  into  12-inch  lengths, 
and  should  have  all  side  roots  or  buds  removed  with 
the  aid  of  a  coarse  cloth,  this  being  done  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  strong  side  roots.  They  ought 
then  to  be  dibbled  in  to  their  full  depth,  the  points 
only  coming  into  contact  with  the  rich  soil  below. 
When  top-growth  commences  thin  out  the  buds, 
only  one  crown  being  allowed  to  form.  Thus 
treated,  the  buried  stems  swell  rapidly,  fine  straight 
pieces  being  fit  for  lifting  in  less  than  a  year. 

W.  I.  M. 


least  300  tons  per  acre,  but  this  is  probably  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  crop,  and  under  average  cultivation 
not  more  than  100  tons  per  acre  could  be  expected. 
This  is  still  a  great  advance  on  ordinary  crops, 
which  vary  from  3  tons  to  12  tons  per  acre.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  return,  there  are  in  Great  Britain 
559,652  acres  of  Potatoes  under  cultivation  ;  conse- 
quently, if  this  variety  were  grown,  more  than 
55,000,000  tons  might  be  produced.  As  our  popu- 
lation of  40,000,00(1  would  find  it  difficult  to  con- 
sume as  much  as  a  ton  per  head,  the  country  might 
be  saved  the  cost  of  foreign  Potatoes,  the  importa- 
tion of  which  has  never  reached  500,000  tons  in  a 
year.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  raiser  of  this 
new  Potato  is  entitled  to  public  gratitude. — 
Edmund  Tonks. 

*«*  The  tendency  to  exaggerate  in  advertisements 
as  well  as  catalogues  is  a  hurtful  one  to  the  trade 
as  well  as  to  the  public.  The  business  as  well  as 
the  interest  of  the  trade  is  to  get  as  near  the  truth 
as  possible. — Ed. 


An  extraordinary  crop  of  Potatoes.— The 

rapid  advance  in  modern  cultivation  was  forcibly 
brought  under  my  notice  by  an  illustration  in  the 
advertisement  section  of  your  number  for  Jan.  2H  of 
the  crop  of  a  new  variety  of  Potato,  which  repre- 
sents the  happy  grower  directing  with  pride  the  at- 
tention of  a  neighbour  to  the  produce  of  his  labours. 
In  scale  this  grower  is  eight  Potatoes  high,  and,  as- 
suming him  to  be  5  feet  4  inches,  the  Potatoes  would 
measure  8  inches  by  6  inches,  and  could  not  be  less 
than  3  inches  thick.  The  crop,  according  to  the 
illustration,  is  so  abundant  that,  if  spread  over  the 
surface,  it  would  form  a  solid  layer  of  3  inches 
(actually  much  more,  but  I  allow  for  a  little  exag- 
geration). Now  an  inch  of  rain  is  more  than  100 
tons  of  water  on  an  acre,  and  Potatoes  are  heavier 
than  water ;  therefore,  the  crop  represented  is  at 


POTATOES. 
Although  we  have  so  far  had  a  winter  of  mixed 
weather,  the  temperature  changing  rapidly  and 
often,  yet,  so  far,  cold  seems  to  have  predominated, 
that  seed  Potatoes,  indeed,  I  may  say,  all  Potatoes 
generally,  are  keeping  well,  the  bud  eyes  remaining 
dormant.  I  will  not  answer  for  Potatoes  in  pits, 
because  I  know  that  under  any  circumstances  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  them  from  sprouting  when  so 
stored.  I  admit  that  in  the  case  of  immense  quan- 
tities, such  as  the  product  of  100  acres,  for  example, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  other  methods  of  storing  Pota- 
toes in  bulk,  but  it  would  be  very  bad  policy  indeed 
not  to  have  selected  the  seed  tubers  at  the  first,  and 
have  given  them  shed  or  store  room  of  some  sort 
where  they  could  have  ample  air,  and  be  occasion- 
ally turned.  A  neighbour  of  mine,  who  somewhat 
foolishly  invested  in  the  purchase  of  some  thirty 
tons  of  late-lifted  Magnum  Bonums,  and  pitted 
them,  found,  to  his  annoyance,  when  the  pit  was 
tapped  two  months  later,  that  the  entire  mass  was 
soft  and  pulpy,  the  heat  arising  from  fermentation 
having  practically  rotted  the  new  tubers,  of  which 
more  than  one  half  of  the  bulk  of  the  heap  was 
composed.  Nothing  could  have  been  worse  than 
pitting  these  Potatoes,  brought  direct  from  the 
ground  where  lifted,  and  not  even  dried  before 
pitting.  However,  such  new  or  young  tubers  should 
not  have  been  pitted  at  all,  as  if  exposed  well  first, 
then  stored  in  a  shed,  and  covered  with  straw,  they 
would  not  have  heated,  and  would  have  remained 
sound.  I  fear  very  many  pitted  stocks  of  late-dug- 
up  Potatoes  have  decayed  in  the  same  way,  but 
these  were  incidents  of  bad  storing,  and  not  so 
much  faults  of  the  season. 

Generally  the  tubers  have  suffered  little  from 
sweating — a  common  product  of  great  change  of 
temperature,  as  seen  after  severe  frost  when  suc- 
ceeded by  rapid  thaw.  The  moisture  seen  then  is 
probably  condensed  vapour  which  the  intense  cold, 
combined  with  coverings,  has  held  bound  until 
liberated  by  the  change  of  temperature,  when  it  has 
condensed.  Some  of  that  moisture  may  come  from 
the  tubers,  but  the  bulk  comes  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, no  doubt ;  hence  sweating  under  such 
conditions  as  these  is  not  particularly  harmful.  The 
sweating  induced  by  heating  or  fermentation, 
irrespective  of  external  temperature,  is  of  a  very 
different  nature,  and  quite  within  the  control  of 
those  who  store  the  tubers.  However,  this  natural 
sweating  has  been  rare  this  season,  and  so  far 
seems  attributable  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had  no 
striking  changes  in  the  temperature,  the  cold  having 
been  moderate  and  the  warmth  less  marked  than  is 
usually  seen  during  mild  winters.  Where  it  is 
purposed  to  plant  early  it  is  well  now  to  go  over 
the  seed  stocks  and  select  some  of  the  best  and 
most  even  tubers,  stand  them  in  shallow  boxes 
and  place  them  in  a  greenhouse  where  there  is  just 
warmth  enough  to  promote  gentle  growth.  The 
boxes  should  be  as  near  to  the  light  as  possible,  and 
the  heat  pressure  so  gentle,  that  it  should  take  quite 
a  month  to  secure  that  development  of  shoot  the 
plant  requires.      If   tubers  so  placed  be  also  well 


hardened  to  make  planting  perfectly  safe  at  a  very 
early  date.  There  is  this  special  advantage  in  thus 
selecting  and  starting  tubers,  that  after  growth  is 
very  even.  Still  farther,  the  very  earliest  may 
be  planted  first,  and  those  later  or  more  irregular 
in  breaking  can  be  planted  after. 

Shoot-breaking  in  this  way  presents  almost 
an  infallible  method  of  detecting  rogues  should 
there  be  any  in  the  stocks.  Even  for  later  planting 
some  starting  of  the  tubers  after  this  fashion  is  well 
where  it  is  desired  to  obtain  an  even  sample  of 
tubers  for  exhibition.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
too  many  shoots  to  a  Potato  plant  mean  also  a  large 
number  of  small  tubers.  This  abundance  of  small 
stems  on  a  plant  always  follows  when  the  tubers 
have  been  badly  stored  and  have  broken  early  and 
weakly.  These  shoots  have,  of  course,  to  be  re- 
moved, and  a  larger  number  of  shoots  then  break 
up  from  every  eye,  with  the  result  that  tubers  are 
many,  but  small ;  also  some  kinds  of  Potatoes  are 
naturally  very  prolific  of  shoots,  and  these  need 
thinning  before  the  sets  are  planted.  Therefore,  all 
sets  should  never  have  more  than  two  stout  shoots, 
all  the  rest  being  removed  with  the  aid  of  a  pointed 
knife.  Some  good  growers  reduce  their  shoots  to 
one  only,  and  even  then  on  rich  soil  with  all  the 
strength  of  the  tubers  thrown  into  this  one  shoot, 
eventually  turning  out  wonderful  crops. 

There  is  a  too  common  belief  that  the  excellent 
cultivation  with  ample  room  usually  given  to  Potar 
toes  planted  to  produce  exhibition  tubers  is  need- 
less labour  in  the  case  of  ordinary  garden  crops. 
That  is,  however,  an  error,  for  not  only  are  truly 
wonderful  crops  produced  under  higher  cultivation, 
but  the  samples  are  relatively  finer,  more  handsome, 
and  more  equable.  If  gardeners  or  otheri,  in  aim- 
ing at  high  cultivation  for  Potatoes  as  well  as  other 
crops,  had  no  regard  whatever  for  exhibitions,  but 
simply  strove  to  secure  the  best  which  good  culti- 
vation could  produce,  they  will  still  always  have 
the  very  finest  and  handsomest  of  show  samples. 
The  desire  to  produce  the  best  in  any  case  should 
be  the  dominant  idea  rather  than  a  mere  desire  to 
win  prizes.  No  garden  crop  gives  better  recom- 
pense for  good  culture  than  do  Potatoes,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  good  crop  affords  greater 
pleasure  in  harvesting  it.  But  to  ensure  success, 
in  addition  to  good  well-prepared  seed  of  the  best 
kinds,  the  soil  must  also  be  well  pulverised 
and  fairly  well  manured.  In  the  case  of  first  early 
sorts,  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure  may  be  applied 
with  impunity,  because  the  crop  will  certainly  be 
lifted  early.  Later  crops  which  have  to  stand 
longer  in  the  ground  and  do  not  need  rapid  driving 
will  make  stouter  and  harder  stems  if  the  soil  be 
not  too  highly  manured,  whilst  the  tubers  will  be 
all  the  drier  when  matured.  Potato  soil,  however, 
can  hardly  be  too  deeply  or  freely  worked,  and  if 
presenting  literally  a  bed  of  ashes,  but  still  rich,  the 
resulting  crop  for  any  purpose  will  far  more  than 
recoup  the  cost  of  labour  involved  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil.  A.  D. 


EARLY  RADISHES. 
Apaet  from  Mus.tard  and  Cress,  there  is  no  kind 
of  salad  that  becomes  so  quickly  fit  for  use  as 
Radishes.  By  sowing  seed  of  the  China  Rose  variety 
in  September  a  supply  may  be  kept  up  all  the 
winter  in  the  open,  but  in  March  and  April  these 
become  so  hot  and  tough  that  the  spring-sown  ones 
are  eagerly  sought  after.  It  is,  however,  impossible 
to  grow  early  Radishes  in  the  open  ground.  They 
must  have  protection  and  a  little  heat,  and  the 
best  place  for  them  is  a  gentle  hotbed  and  a  frame. 
I  have  known  some  growers  plant  Potatoes  in  frames 
about  this  time  and  sow  the  Radishes  between  the 
sets.  This  system  answers  in  a  way,  but  not 
altogether,  as  when  the  Potatoes  grow  "rapidly  the 
foliage  shades  the  Radishes  so  much  as  to  prevent 
many  of  them  from  developing.  I  am  greatly  in 
favour  of  growing  the  Radishes  by  themselves,  and 
it  may  be  done  without  much  expense.  A  slight 
hotbed  is  necessary,  and  the  material  should  be 
packed  up  firmly  to  a  height  of  18  inches  or  so ; 
then  put  6  inches  of  moderately  rich  soil  inside  the 
exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  they  will  be  sufficiently  I  frame  that  is  placed  on  the  bed.     Make  the  soil 
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veiy  firm  and  level,  and  sow  the  seed  broadcast  on 
the  surface.  A  covering  of  1  inch  more  of  soil 
should  be  put  on  the  top  of  the  seed  to  cover  it,  and 
then  beat  it  with  the  back  of  the  spade.  The 
lights  should  then  be  put  over  the  frame,  but  do 
not  water  the  soil,  as  the  moisture  from  the  manure 
will  soon  make  it  sufficiently  moist.  The  seed  will 
soon  germinate,  and  on  fine  days  admit  a  little 
fresh  air  to  prevent  the  top  growths  from  becoming 
too  large.  Should  severe  weather  follow  their  sow- 
ing give  them  a  little  protection,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  exotics.  A 
two-light  frame  of  the  ordinary  size  will  produce 
many  scores  of  bundles  of  nice  young  Radishes,  and 
by  sowing  the  seed  at  once  or  during  the  next  few 
days  the  produce  will  be  plentiful  in  March  and 
onwards.  Cambbian. 


Propagating. 


Dracsnas.  —  The   early  months    of   the    year 
bring  a  glut  of  propagating  work  of  all  kinds,  and 
among  those  things  that  need  attention  at   this 
season  are  the   Dracaenas,  where    it    is    intended 
to  work  up  a  stock  of  them.     As  Dracfenas  are 
in    many   cases   employed    for  the  decoration  of 
the  dwelling-house  during  winter,  many  of  them 
will  by  spring  have  lost  their  bottom  leaves,  and 
consist  of  only  a  naked  stem  with  a  tuft  of  leaves 
on  the  top.    Such  specimens  as  these  make  the 
best  of  stock  plants,  for  they  can  be  shaken  out  of 
their  pots,  the  top  cut  off  to  form  a  cutting,  while 
the  stem  and  main  roots  may  be  divided  and  laid  in 
tiU  they  start  into  growth.     On  turning  the  plants 
out  of  the  pots  and  removing  as  much  of  the  soil  as 
possible  with  the  hand,  a  very  good  way  is  to  hold 
the  mass  of  roots  under  a  tap  for  a  few  moments, 
provided  the  water  is  not  too  cold,  or  a  pail  of  luke- 
warm water  may  be  used  in  which  the  roots  can  be 
washed  quite  clean  without  being  injured.      Atten- 
tion sliould  first  be  directed  towards  the  top  of  the 
plant,  which  must  be  cut  off  just  far  enough  below 
the  central  tuft  of  leaves  to  allow  2  inches  or  .3 
inches  of  stem  for  insertion  in  the  soil.     It  should 
then  be  placed  in  a  small  pot,  putting  a  few  crocks 
for  drainage  in  the  bottom.     The  soil  best  suited  for 
this  purpose  is  equal  parts  of  peat  and  sand,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  loam.     When  these  tops  are 
put  in  they  should  be  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of 
from  80°  to  85^,  and  kept  in  a  close  propagating 
case  untU  rooted.    When  in  the'propagating  case  the 
lights  must  be  taken  off  every  morning  to  dry  up 
any  superabundant  moisture,  and  an  opportunity  is 
then  presented  of  removing  any  signs  of    decay 
should  they  be  visible,  and  also  of  watering  the  cut- 
tings if  necessary.     In  the  crown  of  the  plants  ex- 
cess of  moisture  must  be  guarded  against,  as  this  is 
apt  to  cause  the  young  and  tender  leaves  to  decay. 
After  the  tops  of  the  plants  are  disposed  of  there 
still  remain  the  stem  and  thick  fleshy  roots,  or  "toes" 
as  they  are  frequently  called.     These  may  be  cut 
up  into  lengths  of  3  inches  or  4  inches,  and  laid 
horizontally   on    a  bed   of  Cocoa-nut  refuse,  and 
covered  with  about  an  inch  of  the  same  material. 
They  will   not  need  any  water  till  growth  takes 
place,  the  first  intimation  of  which  is  the  young 
delicate  leaves,  which  are  freely  pushed  up  from  the 
various  joints  of  the  buried  stem.     It  is  as  well  to 
allow  them  to  make  three  or  four  leaves  before  dis- 
turbing them,  when  on  taking  the  stems  out  of  the 
material  in  which  they  have  lain  it  will  be  found 
that  most  of  the  young  shoots  have  formed  a  few 
roots  at  their  base.    All  that  is  needed  then  is  to 
pot  them,  and  in  the  case  of  those  that  are  not 
rooted  treat  them  as  cuttings  until  they  strike.     If 
the  stems  are  of  any  particular  variety,  they  may  be 
laid  in  again  after  the  crop  of  shoots  has  been  taken, 
but  the  second  batch  will  be  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  first ;  indeed,  in  many  cases  the  return  scarcely 
makes  up  for  the  trouble.     Some  people  lay  the 
stems  in  pots  or  pans,  and  where  there  are  a  great 
number  of  varieties,  this  is  perhaps  the  better  way,  for 
there  is  then  not  so  much  risk  of  mistake  as  when 
they  are  laid  in  the  fibre  together.      When  this 
method  is  followed,  each  sort  may  be  assigned  a 
separate  pot  or  pan.     For  laying  them  in  after  this 


manner  I  prefer  sandy  peat  to  Cocoa-nut  refuse. 
There  is  a  class  of  Dracajnas  represented  in  our 
gardens  by  such  sorts  as  congesta,  gracilis,  and 
Goldieana,  which  wiU  not  push  up  shoots  from  the 
stem  if  [buried,  and  ;consequently  other  methods 
for  their  propagation  have  to  be  resorted  to.  They 
cannot  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  the  others,  and 
the  most  successful  mode  of  procedure  is  to  take  off 
the  top  of  a  plant  and  insert  it  as  a  cutting  in  the 
same  way  as  recommended  above,  then  allow  the 
decapitated  stem  to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  pot. 
After  a  time  one  or  more  shoots  will  be  pushed  out 
and  when  sufficiently  advanced  they  may  be  utilised 
as  cuttings.  If  more  than  one  shoot  is  produced 
from  the  old  stem,  those  nearest  the  top  will,  as  a 
rale,  make  much  more  rapid  progress  than  those 
lower  down.  In  this  manner  a  few  stock  plants 
will  yield  a  considerable  number  of  cuttings  if  they 
are  put  in  whenever  sufficiently  advanced.  In 
the  case  of  large  specimens  or  any  very  particular 
variety  with  which  it  is  advisable  to  run  no  risk,  a 
very  good  plan  is,  some  time  before  removing  the 
head  to  make  two  or  three  incisions  in  the  stem 
just  below  the  crown  of  foliage  and  tie  some  Moss 
around  it,  or  a  small  pot  may  be  divided  in  such  a 
way  that  the  pieces  when  put  together  will  encircle 
the  stem,  and  being  secured  in  their  place  with  a 
piece  of  wire,  will  form  a  receptacle  for  the  rooting 
medium.  A  mixture  of  Sphagnum  and  peat  is  as 
good  as  anything  for  the  purpose,  but  whatever  is  em- 
ployed it  must  be  kept  in  an  equal  state  of  moisture  in 
order  to  encourage  the  formation  of  roots.  A  near 
ally  of  the  Drac;enas,  Cordyline  australis,  is,  especi- 
ally when  confined  in  rather  small  pots.liable  to  raise 
itself  for  some  distance  out  of  the  pot  by  means  of 
stout,  fang-like  appendages  from  the  base  of  the 
plant,  and  if  these  are  cut  oil  and  placed  under  con- 
ditions favourable  to  growth,  they  soon  form  neat 
little  plants.  In  the  same  manner  most  of  the 
Yuccas  can  also  be  increased. 

Cannas.— Directions  are  often  given  to  file  the 
seeds  of  Cannas,  or  of  any  other  plants  that  are  very 
hard,  in  order  to  assist  germination,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary,  as  the  same  end  may  be  attained 
without  any  danger  if  they  are  soaked  in  water 
a  little  time  before  sowing.  A  very  good  plan  is 
to  put  the  seeds  in  some  receptacle  that  will  hold 
water,  and  stand  it  on  the  pipes  or  in  some  spot 
where  the  water  will  be  maintained  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  7:j°  to  80".  If  allowed  to  remain 
there  about  twenty-four  hours  the  seed  may  be 
taken  out  and  sown  at  once,  when  it  will  very  soon 
germinate  if  the  pots  are  placed  in  a  hot-bed  or 
in  a  warm  structure,  provided  care  is  taken  that 
they  are  not  allowed  to  become  dry  after  being  sown. 
This  last  is  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  all 
seeds  that  have  been  soaked  in  water  before  sowing. 
Of  course  Cannas  can  also  be  increased  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  by  means  of  division,  and  this  is  best 
carried  out  now  before  they  start  into  growth.  The 
soil  must  be  shaken  from  the  roots,  when  they  can 
be  cut  up  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  eyes  and 
potted  singly.  If  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom 
heat  the  plants  soon  grow  away  strongly.  Some- 
times the  root  is  almost  destitute  of  visible  buds, 
and  in  that  case  it  plunged  in  bottom  heat  and  just 
covered  with  Cocoa-nut  refuse  it  will  soon  push  up 
from  the  joints.  Now  that  dwarf-growing  Cannas 
seem  likely  to  become  popular,  more  attention  will, 
no  doubt,  be  directed  towards  their  propagation. 

Dahlias. — Where  these  are  propagated  in  quan- 
tity, the  tubers  that  have  been  dormant  during  the 
winter  should  be  gone  over  (removing  at  the  same 
time  any  signs  of  decay)  and  placed  under  condi- 
tions favourable  to  growth.  They  may  be  either 
potted  in  some  good  light  soil  or  laid  on  a  stage  and 
just  covered  with  Cocoa  fibre  or  decayed  leaves. 
Where  there  are  several  of  a  sort  this  last  method 
gives  least  trouble,  but  where  the  stock  plants  are 
limited  to  single  specimens  it  is  better  to  pot  them, 
as  then  there  is  no  danger  of  mistakes  happening. 
In  a  temperature  of  Bti'  to  70"  they  soon  start  into 
growth,  and  when  the  young  shoots  are  long  enough 
they  may  be  taken  off  as  cuttings  and  treated  as 
most  soft-wooded  subjects  are.  Where  it  is  desired 
to  increase  the  stock  only  to  a  limited  extent  it  will 
be  often  possible  with  a  sharp  knife  to  divide  some 


of  the  masses  of  roots,  taking  care,  however,  to  leave 
a  sound  tuber  and  a  good  eye  on  each  portion. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — The  present  is  a  good 
time  to  sow  seeds  of  these  popular  plants,  as  if  sovm 
now  and  attended  to  carefully  afterwards  they  will 
make  good  flowering  plants  this  year.  For  the  re- 
ception of  the  seeds,  pots  or  pans  should  be  prepared 
by  draining  them  well  and  filling  them  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  surface  with  light  open  soil. 
The  surface  of  the  soil  having  been  made  level,  it 
must  be  watered  with  a  fine  rose,  and  while  still 
moist  the  seedjshould  be  sown  thereon.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  sow  the  seed  too  thickly,  and  no 
covering  whatever  will  be  needed  if  a  pane  of  glass 
is  laid  over  the  surface  of  the  pot.  In  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  70°  the  young  plants  will  soon  make 
their  appearance,  and  when  sufficiently  advanced 
to  be  handled  without  danger  they  must  be  pricked 
off.  Directly  they  are  thoroughly  above  ground  the 
young  plants  should  be  well  exposed  to  the  light, 
and  every  means  taken  to  encourage  as  sturdy  a 
growth  as  possible.  T. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


PYBUS  SOKBUS  VAES.  MALIFORMIS  AND 

PYRIFORMIS. 
Of  the  several  varieties  of  the  Service  tree  to  be 
found  in  England,  Pyrus  Aucuparia  (the  Mountain 
Ash)  would  seem  to  be  the  only  one  that  has  been 
extensively  planted.  The  two  named  above,  the 
Apple  and  Pear-shaped-fruited  true  Service  trees,  in 
common  with  others,  are  considered  indigenous  to 
this  country,  and  are  very  numerous  in  France  and 
the  south  of  Europe,  but  they  are  seldom  met  with 
in  England,  at  any  rate  in  the  form  of  large  speci- 
mens. They  both,  however,  grow  to  a  considerable 
size,  have  handsome,  shapely  heads,  and  may  there- 
fore be  safely  included  in  any  list  where  rare  de- 
ciduous trees  are  required.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  as  to  their 
longevity  in  this  country,  but  they  are  credited 
with  attaining  in  France  an  age  of  1000  years.  If 
this  be  so,  they  are  certainly,  like  Pears,  among  the 
trees  one  would  plant  "  for  his  heirs."  Both 
varieties  make  considerably  larger  trees  than  the 
Mountain  Ash.  Our  plant  of  the  Pear-shaped  variety 
is  close  on  70  feet  high,  with  a  girth  of  7  feet  at  4 
feet  from  the  ground  ;  it  has  formed  a  handsome, 
shapely  head  on  two  sides,  but  on  the  south  and 
east  fronts  other  trees  have  unfortunately  been 
allowed  to  get  too  close,  and  have  consequently  forced 
it  in  the  opposite  direction  and  destroyed  its  sym- 
metry. The  one  or  two  specimens  of  Pyrus  malif  or- 
mis  with  which  I  am  acquainted  are  not  so  high  as 
this  plant  of  pyriformis,  and,  indeed,  appear  inclined, 
after  they  get  between  30  feet  and  40  feet  high, 
to  become  furnished  at  the  stem  and  head  ratherthan 
increase  in  height.  The  leaves  are  longer  than  those 
of  the  Mountain  Ash,  and  the  leaflets  (thirteen  in 
number)  are  broader  and  more  thickly  set  on  the 
stalk.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  May,  are 
white,  and  might  be  an  attractive  feature  on  small 
trees ;  they  are,  however,  hardly  noticeable  when 
the  plant  attains  large  dimensions.  The  fruit  of 
the  Pear-shaped  variety  is  produced  in  clusters  of 
six  or  seven,  and  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
Cob-nut;  it  is  of  a  dull  brown  colour  when  decayed, 
and,  although  not  acceptable  to  most  palates,  is  to 
my  thinking  preferable  to  the  Medlar,  being  sharper 
and  of  a  more  piquant  flavour.  Neither  of  the  va- 
rieties are  likely  to  be  so  extensively  planted  in 
England  as  to  be  of  any  service  as  timber  trees. 
The  wood,  however,  seems  to  be  highly  appreciated 
on  the  Continent,  where,  according  to  Loudon,  it  is 
much  prized  by  wheelwrights  for  their  better  class 
work,  and  the  same  authority  also  says  that  it  has 
a  compact  grain  and  takes  a  high  polish.  Our 
plant  of  P.  Sorbus  pyriformis,  growing  in  alow  shel- 
tered spot  not  far  above  the  level  of  a  neighbouring 
lake,  has  about  the  best  position  that  could  be  found 
tor  it  as  regards  soil,  the  sandy  loam  being  some- 
what closer  and  of  considerably  greater  depth  then 
in  other  paits  of  the  pleasure  ground.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  both  vaiieties  are  perfectly  hardy 
in  this  country.    I  should,  however,  advise  any  who 
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contemplate  giving  them  a  trial  to  select  a  warm 
sheltered  spot  for  planting.  They  will  associate 
well  with  the  Beech  in  variety,  Planes,  Lom- 
bardy  Poplars  and  Maples.  El  Burrbll. 

Clarenumt. 


WINTER  TINTS  OF  CONIFER.!;. 

Many  Conifers  exhibit  a  great  change  during  the 
winter  months,  the  foliage  at  that  season  becoming 
more  or  less  suffused  with  bronzy  red  or  brown,  and 
in  a  few  cases  this  wintry  tint  is  very  pronounced. 
A  few  of  the  most  conspicuous  bronzy-coloured  Coni- 
ferte  just  now  would  include  Biota  elegantissima, 
which  is  perhaps  the  richest  tinted  of  any.  This  is  a 
fastigiate  variety  of  the  Chinese  Arbor-vitie,  which 
does  not  attain  the  dimensions  of  the  type,  and  it 
also  differs  therefrom  in  the  foliage  being  of  a  rich 
golden  hue,  which  changes  during  winter  to  a  sort 
of  bronzy  orange,  suffused  with  red.  The  golden 
Arbor- vitse  (Biota  orientalis  aurea),  a  dwarf ,  globular 
bush  which  is  so  frequently  planted,  becomes 
brownish  during  winter,  but  is  altogether  wanting 
in  the  rich  hue  of  the  preceding.  About  the  variety 
raeldensis  there  has  been  from  time  to  time  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion.  It  is  a  somewhat 
upright-growing  form,  but  one  that,  from  the  weak 
character  of  its  branches,  usually  presents  an  un- 
gainly appearance.  The  foliage  is  just  now  of  a 
reddish  brown  hue.  The  leaves  of  this  variety  are 
longer  than  those  of  any  of  the  other  forms,  and  the 
plant  bears  a  resemblance  to  a  Juniper,  and  was  at 
first  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  Red  Cedar 
and  the  Chinese  Arbor-vitie,  but  it  seems  now  pretty 
conclusively  settled  that  it  is  a  form  of  the  Chinese 
Arbor-vitie.  Cryptomeria  elegans  occupies  a  promi- 
nent place  among  those  Conifers  that  change  their 
hue  in  winter.  This  forms  a  rather  dense-growing, 
handsome  specimen,  the  foliage  of  which  is  bright 
green  during  the  summer,  but  is  now  of  a  bronzy 
crimson  hue,  tinged,  when  viewed  from  certain  stand- 
points, with  purple.  This  Cryptomeria  is  a  very 
distinct  and  handsome  Conifer,  well  suited  for  an 
isolated  specimen,  though  it  is  generally  more  effec- 
tive when  under  a  dozen  feet  high  than  it  is  when 
that  height  is  exceeded,  as  it  is  often  liable  to  get 
top-heavy  when  it  grows  large.  There  is  a  variety 
of  this  (nana)  which,  in  all  particulars  except  size, 
is  a  counterpart  of  the  type.  This  Is  suitable  for 
small  gardens,  or  indeed  any  limited  spaces,  such 
as  the  larger  arrangements  of  rockwork  or  in  similar 
spots.  The  other  species  of  Cryptomeria,  viz , 
jdponica,  does  not  assume  this  bronzy  tint  during 
winter.  The  American  Arbor-vita;  and  its  different 
forms  become  brownish,  but  this  tint  is  dull,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  couple  of  varieties,  viz.,  lutea  and 
Vervseneana.  The  first  of  these  is,  except  in  colour, 
a  counterpart  of  the  type,  the  young  growth  being 
golden,  and  in  winter  becoming  bronzed,  while  at  all 
seasons  the  lighter  tint  of  the  young  growth  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  deeper  hue  of  the  more 
mature  foliage.  The  variety  Verva;neana  is  a  denser- 
habited  plant  than  the  last,  the  branchlets  being 
also  more  slender.  In  the  summer  the  entire  plant 
is  of  a  golden  yellow  hue,  which  changes  during 
winter  to  a  warm  brownish  orange.  Some  of  the 
Retinosporas  have  their  winter  tints  very  marked, 
and  of  them  the  golden  forms  of  R.  pisifera  and  R. 
plumosa  become  tinged  with  a  deeper  hue.  The 
low,  dense-growing  R.  ericoides,  which  is  so  well 
suited  for  small  gardens,  changes  to  a  brownish 
purple,  and  in  this  stage  forms  a  remarkably  dis- 
tinct shrub.  This  is  about  the  easiest,  if  not  the 
very  easiest,  of  all  Conifers  to  strike  from  cuttings. 
The  larger-growing  R.  dubia  is  somewhat  of  the 
game  colour,  bat  not  so  bright  as  R.  ericoides.  Some 
specimens  of  the  Red  Cedar  (Juniperus  vlrginiana) 
become  during  the  winter  quite  a  reddish  hue,  while 
others  change  little,  if  at  all.  The  principal  change 
that  takes  place  in  the  Pines  is,  that  the  golden  form 
of  the  Scotch  Fir  assumes  its  brightest  tints  during 
the  winter.  H.  P. 


to  a  glowing  scarlet.  I  notice  that  it  colours  most 
brilliantly  on  poor  soils,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Farnham  last  week,  where  the  soil  is  almost  a 
pure  sand,  I  saw  some  undergrowth  of  it  that  looked 
in  the  distance  like  masses  of  scarlet  Pelargoniums. 
This  shrub  should  be  made  much  of  in  the  garden, 
believing  as  I  do,  that  it  has  few,  if  any,  rivals 
among  Evergreens.  For  mixing  with  flowers,  espe- 
cially yellow  or  white,  its  foliage  is  invaluable 
throughout  the  year,  and  in  Daffodil  time  it  is  espe- 
cially in  demand.  As  one  can  buy  this  Mahonia 
for  a  few  shillings  a  hundred,  and  it  will  grow 
almost  anywhere,  it  should  be  found  in  every  garden 
large  or  small. — \V. 

Picea  Pinsapo  on  the  chalk. — I  quite  agree 
with"G.'s"remarksinTHEGARDBN,  Feb.  4  (p.  105), 
as  to  the  suitability  of  this  for  growing  on  the 
chalk.  Here  (Dorset)  on  the  thinnest  of  flinty,  chalk 
soils  it  flourishes  exceedingly,  as.  Indeed,  do  most 
of  the  evergreen  trees  I  have  tried,  notable  excep- 
tions being  the  Cryptomerias,  Araucaria,  Welling- 
tonia.  Silver  Fir,  and  P.  nobilis.  Thuja  gigantea, 
the  Cypresses,  the  Corsican,  Austrian,  Nordmann. 
and  Douglas  Firs  especially  grow  wonderfully  well 
and  fast  here,  pre-eminently  the  last,  which,  for 
quickness  of  growth  and  beauty,  is,  I  think,  un- 
surpassed. I  do  not,  however,  believe  they  will 
prove  so  long-lived  as  they  would  be  in  deeper  and 
richer  ground. — Rodes. 

Thunberg's  Barberry,  of  which  the  writer  in 

the  American  Florist  speaks  so  highly,  is  certainly 
a  shrub  deserving  of  more  attention  than  it  gets  in 
this  country.  The  bright  scarlet  berries  do  not 
keep  on  so  late  here  as  they  apparently  do  in 
America,  but  perhaps  this  is  owing  to  the  wood 
being  more  thoroughly  ripened  there.  It  would  no 
doubt  be  very  useful,  as  the  writer  hints,  it  grown 
in  pots  for  Christmas  decoration,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  this  or  any  other  deciduous  Barberry 
could  be  grown  successfully  in  a  pot,  seeing  how 
large  and  spreading  the  roots  are.  It  is  one  of  the 
neatest  in  growth  of  all  the  deciduous  Barberries, 
grows  vigorously  in  the  poorest  soils,  and  there  is 
no  question  about  its  thorough  hardiness.  At  Kew 
it  is  named  B.  chinensis,  B.  Thunbergi  being  the 
synonym,  thus  appearing  to  be  a  Chinese  as  well  as 
a  Japanese  shrub. — W.  G. 

This   Berberis  (which   was  alluded   to    in 

"American  Notes"  in  The  Garden,  Febuary  4, 
p.  90)  is  stated  to  be  a  first-rate  shrub,  but,  as  far 
as  I  have  seen,  it  does  not  berry  freely  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  free-growing,  much-branched 
species,  which  forms  a  dense  bush,  with  the  branches 
arching  over  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the 
plant  devoid  of  any  formality.  The  leaves  are 
small  and  roundish,  and  when  partially  expanded, 
form  little  tufts  of  the  most  delicate  green  all  along 
the  branches.  Before  the  leaves  are  fully  expanded 
the  flowers  make  their  appearance,  anQ  hang  from 
the  under  sides  of  the  twigs.  In  colour  they  are  of 
a  sulphur-yellow  inside,  and  a  sort  of  brownish 
crimson  on  the  exterior.  The  autumn  tint  of  the 
foliage  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  America  is  also  in 
this  country  very  bright.  The  berries  are  rather 
small,  oblong  in  shape,  and  of  a  bright  sealing-wax- 
like hue.  It  is  seldom  seen  much  more  than  a  yard 
high,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  those  plants  that  may  be 
depended  upon  to  grow  freely  without  encroaching 
on  its  neighbours.  It  is,  indeed,  of  easy  propaga- 
tion, for  if  a  plant  be  growing  in  the  ground  rather 
deeply,  it  is  often  possible  to  split  it  up  into  several 
portions,  after  the  manner  of  many  herbaceous 
subjects.  Besides  the  specific  name  of  Thunbergi 
it  is  often  met  with  under  that  of  B.  sinensis. — 
H.  P.  

SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


The  Holly-leaved  Slahonia  (M.  Aquifolium) 
is  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
evergreen  shrubs,  its  foliage  being  so  beautifully 
tinted  with  various  shades  of  coppery  red,  deepen- 
ing to  claret-purple,  and  in  some  cases  brightening 


Garrya  elliptica. — This  is  without  doubt  one  of  our 
host  shrubs  for  a  wall,  the  foU>ge  being  always  bright  and 
fresh.  Our  tree  on  a  south *all  is  now  in  full  flower;  the  ex- 
panded flowers  were  quite  uninjured  by  the  ili"  of  frost  on 
the  night  of  February  1.— E.  Butts,  Streatfiam  Hill. 

The  Nepaul  Barberry  is,I  am  glad  to  hear,  hardy  in 
North  Wales,  and  thrtt  IJ  feet  high  specimen  at  Tan-y-bwk-h 
must  be  worth  going  from  London  to  see  when  in  bloom,  ft 
is  not  surprising  that  it  is  thoroughly  hardy  in  Guernsey,  as 
Mr.  Peters  says,  and  I  helie've  it  would  be  fovnd  perfectly 


hardy  in  many  sheltered  places  on  the  south  coast.  Many 
would  be  glad  to  h^ve  such  a  noble  Evergreen  in  their  gar- 
dens did  they  know  such  a  one  existed.  As  a  wall  shrub  it 
can  be  recommended  for  any  part  of  the  country.— W.  G. 

PittOBporum  Tobira. — A  large  plant  of  this, 
which  has  been  wintered  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  is 
now  flowering  freely,  and  though  the  blooms  can 
scarcely  be  called  showy,  yet  their  fragrance  is  a 
very  pleasing  feature.  This  Pittosporum  forms  an 
ornamental  evergreen  shrub,  with  deep  green  leavf  s 
of  a  rather  leathery  texture,  and  the  white  blossoms, 
which  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  arranged 
in  clusters  at  the  points  of  the  shoots.  In  the  case 
of  a  good  healthy  specimen,  a  supply  of  bloom  is 
maintained  for  a  considerable  period.  This  Pitto- 
sporum is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  is  hardy  in  the 
more  favoured  spots  along  the  south  and  west  of 
England,  where  it  makes  a  first-rate  seaside  plant. 
There  are  several  other  members  of  this  genus  which 
very  much  resemble  each  other,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  them  are  natives  of  Australia  or  New 
Zealand.  They  can  all  be  easily  propagated  and 
grown,  as  if  planted  in  ordinary  garden  soil  they 
grow  away  freely.  Many  of  the  Pittosporums,  if 
planted  against  a  wall,  will  survive  most  winters 
around  London. — H.  P. 


PLANTS  AT  REST. 


It  is  doubtful  it  any  plant  (bulbs  and  tubers  ex 
cepted)  ever  passes  into  a  state  of  absolute  rest" 
Active  growth  ceases,  of  course,  for  a  time,  but,  as 
may  easily  be  observed  at  this  period  of  the  year, 
even  many  open-air  plants  are  starting  into  growth. 
I  recently  observed  a  number  of  Columbines  which, 
at  the  close  of  the  autumn,  showed  no  signs  of 
growth,  but  which  have  now  formed  a  little  crown 
of  tender  green  foliage.  Carnations  that  were 
layered  in  the  summer  and  then  taken  off  at  the 
end  of  October  are  now  pushing  out  tiny  leaves 
from  the  axils  of  the  old  foliage,  and  Wallflowers 
that  in  November  had  plenty  of  room  now  touch 
each  other.  In  the  cool  greenhouse  the  same  signs 
of  almost  imperceptible,  but  steady,  progress  are 
manifested  in  a  more  pronounced  degree.  In  tie 
case  of  soft-wooded  things  which  are  coming  into 
bloom,  progress  is,  of  course,  very  apparent;  but 
hard-wooded  plants,  such  as  Epacrises,  Boronias, 
Cytisuses,  hard- wooded  Heaths,  seem  for  a  time  to 
stand  still  in  quite  a  cool  temperature.  They  do 
not,  however,  but  are  slowly  preparing  for  the 
work  they  have  to  do  later  on.  There  is  a  steady 
flow  of  sap  into  the  buds  that  through  the  dark 
winter  days  are  surely  gaining  in  substance.  A 
lesson  taught  by  these  facts  is,  that  the  roots  of 
both  hardy  and  tender  plants  should  retain  their 
functions  in  an  unimpaired  condition  through  the 
winter.  In  the  case  of  hardy  flowers  that  are  put 
out  in  the  autumn,  the  soil  ought  to  be  well 
sweetened,  and,  if  needful,  provision  be  made  for 
carrying  off  superfluous  moisture.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  overdo  draining,  and  light  soils  generally 
do  not  need  it,  but  in  those  of  a  cold,  tenacious 
character  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
less  vigorous  herbaceous  plants  dwindle  away 
through  stagnant  moisture  bringing  the  roots  into 
a  torpid  condition.  By  keeping  up  the  flow  of  sap 
into  the  foliage  the  plants  are  better  enabled  to 
withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  our  winters.  Let  any- 
one take  up  a  plant  that  has  been  standing  in  soil 
where  the  water  passes  away  freely  and  compare 
the  condition  of  its  roots  with  one  that  has  been  in 
undrained  ground.  The  one  even  at  this  time  of 
year  when  plant  life  is  seemingly  at  rest  will  show 
white  active  fibres,  whilst  the  roots  of  the  other 
look  black  and  inert. 

The  condition  of  the  roots  in  winter  wonderfully 
affects  the  growth  of  the  plant  in  summer.  At  the 
same  time  a  great  amount  of  injury  can  be  inflicted 
by  depriving  the  roots  of  moisture.  I  have  known 
hardy  plants  in  frames  to  remain  dry  for  a  week  in 
midwinter  under  the  impression  that  being  at  rest 
it  was  immaterial  whether  they  were  watered  for  a 
few  days  or  not.  Nothing  will  more  reduce  the 
growing  powers  of  plants  of  this  description  than 
continued  drought  at  the  roots  at  this  time  of  year. 
Not  only  is  much  of  the  freshness  and  vitality  of 
the  plant  Itself  lost,  hu,t  the  roots  themselves  have 
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their  functions  permanently  impaired,  so  that  when 
the  time  comes  for  them  to  start  into  growth  they 
are  deprived  of  the  power  of  doing  so.  In  this  way 
a  portion  of  the  growing  time  is  lost.  I  once  re- 
ceived a  forcible  lesson  in  this  matter.  A  number 
of  pot  Strawberries  that  promised  well  for  a  crop 
were  stood  on  the  front  stage  of  a  lean-to  house. 
It  happened  that  some  repairs  which  occasioned 
the  temporary  removal  of  the  ventilators  were  being 
done.  The  weather  was  drying  and  the  plants  were 
not  looked  to  so  frequently  as  should  have  been  the 
case,  the  consequence  being  that  they  were  very 
disappointing  when  they  came  into  bloom.  The 
contrast  between  them  and  others  that  were  in 
frames  and  kept  moist  was  most  striking.  As 
regards  hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants,  there  is 
doubtless  much  injury  inflicted  at  times  by  water- 
ing too  sparingly.  Keeping  plants  on  the  "dry  side" 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  to  stand  for  days 
together  in  a  dry  condition.  J.  C.  B. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
February  H. 
Contrary  to  what  one  might  have  expected,  con- 
sidering the  weather  and  other  circumstances,  the 
meeting  on  Tuesday  last  was  a  pleasant  surprise, 
and  a  reminder  of  the  many  interesting  gatherings 
that  have  often,  until  recently,  taken  place  in  the 
conservatory  at  South  Kensington.  There  was  a 
varied  show,  comprising  February  hardy  flowers. 
Orchids  of  many  kinds,  and  fruit,  which  we  must 
say,  for  the  season  of  the  year,  made  an  excep- 
tionally brilliant  display,  the  excellent  Blenheim 
Pippin  figuring  in  all  the  collections,  and  repre- 
sented by  handsome  highly-coloured  samples.  The 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  certainly  started 
the  year  well,  as  regards  the  meetings,  as  that 
held  in  January  was  by  no  means  poor.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  subjoined  list,noveltieswerenumerous. 
First-olass  certificates  were  granted  as  under  : — 
Ibis  Histrio. — This  beautiful  Iris  has  been  noted 
on  several  occasions  in  The  Garden,  and  was  well 
worth  a  certificate,  as,  though  devoid  of  the  perfume 
of  the  netted  Iris  (I.  reticulata),  its  flowers  are  of 
fine  colour,  the  inner  segments  deep  purple,  and 
the  outer  ones  richly  blotched  and  flaked  with 
purple  on  a  white  ground,  relieved  with  a  central 
band  of  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  Lebanon, 
where  it  is  found  growing  under  the  renowned 
Cedars,  and  though  belonging  to  the  same 
group  as  I.  reticulata,  it  is  distinct  from  that 
species,  having  broader  and  more  lightly-coloured 
segments.  It  is  the  second  of  this  group  of 
February  Iris  to  appear,  and  a  cold  frame  is 
essential  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  delicate 
flowers,  though  it  is  quite  hardy.  From  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Lycastb  Skinner:  Imperator. — The  popular 
Lycaste  Skinneri  varies  considerably  in  the  depth 
of  colouring  displayed  in  the  flowers ;  but  this  is 
one  of  the  finest  forms  we  have  seen,  and  a  bold 
contrast  to  the  pure  white  variety.  It  is  a  strikingly 
massive  flower,  larger  than  that  of  the  type,  and 
characterised  by  two  brilliantly  coloured  purple 
crimson  petals,  the  same  hue  suffusing  the  well- 
shaped  lip,  in  which  we  have  here  a  trace  of  white 
near  the  front ;  the  sepals  are  broad,  white,  with  a 
purplish  tint,  and  form  a  fine  background  to  the 
bloom.  From  Messrs.  V.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans 
Odontoolossum  cbispum  pardalinum.  — 
Amongst  the  f-potted  varieties  of  O.  crispum  this 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best,  as,  although 
the  flowers  rather  lack  the  excellent  form  and  shape 
to  be  found  in  first-class  varieties,  they  are  ex- 
quisitely coloured  with  deep  brownish  crimson 
blotches  on  a  white  ground,  the  yellow  crest  adding 
to  their  beauty.  The  plant  shown  bore  a  strong 
raceme  of  eleven  blooms,  and  it  would  require  but 
very  few  flowering  specimens  to  make  the  Orchid 
house  gay.  From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Burford 
Lodge,  Dorking. 

Denoroiiiu.m   chrysodiscus. — New   Uendrobes 
are   appearing,   and   an   acquisition  of  undoubted 


merit  is  this  hybrid  between  D.  Ainsworthi  and  D. 
Findleyanum,  the  flowers  showing  the  beauty  of 
both  these  jiarents.  In  size  the  bloom  is  similar  to 
that  of  an  average  D.  Ainsworthi,  and  delightfully, 
though  quietly  coloured ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
narrow,  delicately  tinted  with  rose-purple  at  the 
tips,  the  other  portion  white,  or  nearly  so,  and 
intensifying  the  blotch  of  lich  crimson -brown, 
surrounded  with  a  golden  yellow  licg  at  the  base  of 
the  lip  ;  the  expanded  portion  is  white,  the  extreme 
point  magenta.  It  seems  to  be  very  free-flowering 
and  a  good  grower.     From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Dbndrobium  Cooksoni  — This  distinct  Dendrobe 
was  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  and  Mr.  H.  M. 
Pollett,  Fernside,  Bickley.  It  is  a  form  of  the  old 
D.  nobile,  and  a  likeness  is  apparent  in  shape,  size, 
and  general  appearance  of  the  flowers  to  those  of 
that  species,  but  the  base  of  the  broad  petals  is 
richly  blotched  with  deep  purplish  crimson,  this 
fine  colouring  appearing  on  the  upper  half  of  the 
lip,  the  expanded  portion  white,  with  the  tip 
magenta.  The  sepals  are  rose-magenta  at  the  apex, 
and  delicately  suffused  with  a  similar  tint.  If  it 
proves  as  free  as  the  old  nobile  it  will  be  welcome, 
but,  as  shown,  it  is  certainly  not  so  telling. 

Pteris  cbetica  NOBiLis. — The  great  feature  of 
this  Fern  is  its  bold,  not  to  say  stately,  habit,  the 
crested,  light- coloured  fronds  standing  up  so  well, 
as  to  render  even  a  comparatively  small  specimen 
exceedingly  ornamental.  It  will,  we  feel  sure, 
prove  useful  to  the  market  grower,  as  it  is  the  kind 
of  Fern,  by  reason  of  its  vigorous  constitution,  that 
suits  the  amateur.  From  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper 
Edmonton. 

Ardisia  mamillata.  —  This  addition  to  a 
large  genus,  found  in  India,  America,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  hails  from  Hong- 
Kong.  It  is  well  named  mamillata,  as  the  deep 
green  leaves  are  covered  with  stiff  hairs,  which 
are  somewhat  unpleasant  to  the  touch.  A  small 
plant  was  shown,  and  from  this  one  can  gather 
that  a  large  specimen  would  have  a  bright  ap- 
pearance, as  below  the  crown  of  leaves  proceed 
stems  bearing  at  the  apex  small  clusters  of  deep 
red  Holly-like  berries,  that  are  extremely  rich 
against  the  dark-coloured  foliage.  It  requires  stove 
treatment.     From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

RHODODENDRONa  RUBY  AND  IMOGENE. — These 

are  two  varieties  of  the  new  race  of  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons,  of  which  a  note  appeared  in  The 
Garden,  p.  86,  the  object,  as  there  stated,  being 
to  correct  the  straggling  habit  of  the  Javanese 
group.  The  variety  Ruby — appropriately  named, 
as  its  flowers  are  of  a  very  rich  crimson  colour, 
though  somewhat  small — is  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  K.  jasminiflorum  carminatum  and  R.  mul- 
ticolor Curtisi.  In  the  variety  Imogene,  a  hybrid 
between  R.  Teysmanni  and  R.  Taylori,  we  have  a 
departure  in  colour,  this  being  of  a  beautiful  clear 
buff,  with  the  stamens  of  a  pinky  tint;  the  flower  is 
bold,  well  shaped,  and  of  good  substance.  Ex- 
hibited by  Jlessrs.  Veitch. 

Chinese  Primula,  Braid's  Sbbdlino. — A  single 
variety,  the  truss  well  borne  above  the  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  individually  of  average  size,  good  form, 
and  rich  colour,  this  being  magenta  with  a  ring  of 
brownish  hue  in  the  centre,  set  off  by  a  yellow  eye. 
From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell,  Swanley. 

Tree  CarnationThyllis. — A  variety  of  a  pretty 
and  bright  colour,  of  which  we  want  more,  as 
the  hues  are  not  inharmoniously  mixed,  but  decided 
and  pure.  The  ground  colour  is  white,  with  the 
edges  flaked  with  bright  carmine,  and  the  flower, 
though  not  so  full  and  even  as  many  would  like, 
is  sweetly  scented.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Slough. 

Orchids  were  one  of  the  features  of  interest,  and 
there  were  many  rare  kinds  besides  those  certifi- 
cated. The  group  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  con- 
tained many  choice  gems,,  such  as  Dendrobium 
amethystoglossum,  a  chaste  flower,  pure  glistening 
white,  save  the  matjenta  lip.  It  is  as  fresh  and 
beautiful  a  Dendrobe  as  one  can  see.  The  orange- 
vermilion-coloured  Laelia  harpophylla  was  shown  ; 
also  a  fine  form  of  the  extremely  variable  Cattleya 
Percivaliana.     This  was  remarkably  rich,  the  sepals 


and  petals  warm  rose-purple ;  the  lip  brilliantly 
coloured  with  gold,  overlaid  with  brown  markings 
in  the  throat ;  the  front  portion  velvety  purple,  the 
crinkled  margin  fading  to  a  lighter  shade.  Such 
free-blooming  and  vividly-coloured  forms  are  in- 
valuable. A  fine  healthy  specimen  of  Masdevallia 
Fraserl  with  a  very  showy  deep  crimson  flower  was 
exhibited.  Also  represented  were  Odontoglossum 
maculatum,  Masdevallia  gargantea,  a  curiously- 
pouched  kind,  the  flower  large,  yellow  and  brown  ; 
the  majus  variety  of  Odontoglossum  Oerstedi,  Lselia 
anceps  vestalis,  a  grand  form,  pure  white,  except 
pencillings  of  purple  in  the  throat  of  the  lip ;  Pleuro- 
thallis  Roezli,  a  curious  flower  of  a  deep  brownish 
colour,  the  nodding  raceme  carrying  several  blooms  ; 
and  Odontoglossum  crispum  punctatissimum,  a  beau- 
tifully spotted  form,  a  strong  raceme  having  several 
flowers  of  medium  size,  freckled  with  brown  spots 
on  a  flesh-coloured  ground ;  the  crest  yellow.  It  is 
not  particularly  showy,  as  the  spottings  are  rather 
confused,  unlike  those  of  the  variety  certificated. 

Baron  Schioeder  also  had  an  interesting  group, 
comprising  amongst  other  things  a  fine  raceme  o£ 
Odontoglossum  Stevensi,  one  of  the  finest  spotted 
forms  of  O.  crispum,  bearing  sixty  flowers,  each  of 
good  size  and  thickly  spotted  and  blotched  with 
light  cinnamon-brown  on  a  white  ground,  the  crest 
orange.  Cut  flowers  of  the  several  forms  of  Coelo- 
gyne  cristata,  including  the  beautiful  Lemoniana, 
and  Lfelia  anceps  were  also  shown,  and  an  Odonto- 
glossum named  crispum  Xanthotes,  distinguished  by 
its  massive  flowers,  more  like  those  of  some  of  the 
finest  and  most  robust  forms  of  the  type;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  excellent  shape  and  curious 
colour,  there  being  a  trace  of  yellow  on  the  ivory- 
white  ground,  with  here  and  there  a  blotch  of 
deep  orange.  Mr.  V.  M.  Major,  Cromwell  House, 
Crojdon,  sent  a  spike  of  Dendrobium  Hilli,  a 
similar  species  to  D.  speciosum ;  theracemes  are  long, 
not  crowded  with  flowers,  and  so  have  a  graceful 
appearance ;  the  narrow  sepals  and  petals  are 
creamy  white,  and  give  the  flower  a  half-expanded 
expression.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.,  of  St. 
Albans,  exhibited  Odontoglossum  maculatum  in 
two  varieties,  and  plants  of  the  noble  Lycaste 
Skinneri  alba,  the  flowers  large  and  in  excellent  cha- 
racter. From  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins,  gardener  to  Mr. 
A.  H.  Smee,  The  Grange,  Wallington,came  Odonto- 
glossum t&stedi  majus,  the  lovely  Sophronitis 
violacea,  Dendrochilum  (now  called  Platyclinis) 
glumaceum,  having  a  necklace-like  raceme  of  small 
greenish  white,  delicately  fragrant  flowers ;  Angrse- 
oum  hyaloides,  a  curiosity,  the  mass  of  snow-white 
flowers  clustering  round  the  base  of  the  plant — it  is 
a  diminutive  gem ;   and  Ophrys  lutea,   a    showy 


Orchid,  the  lip  large,  deep  yellow,  the  centre  rich 
brown,  almost  black,  and  the  sepals  and  petals 
green. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  showed  a 
small  collection,  consisting  of  Odontoglossum 
triumphans,  Dendrobium  splendidissimum,  a  cross 
between  D.  aureum  and  nobile;  the  sepals  and 
petals  white,  tipped  with  magenta,  the  lip  blotched 
with  deep  crimson  at  the  base,  the  other  portion 
white;  D.  euosmum  and  D.  euosmum  leucopterum, 
the  last  a  cross  between  D.  endocharis  and  nobile, 
the  sepals  and  petals  snow-white;  both  these  were 
described  in  The  Garden  (p.  102).  The  same  firm 
also  exhibited  seedling  Rhododendrons  of  the  new 
group,  and  a  curious,  but  scarcely  beautiful,  plant 
allied  to  the  Fritillary  named  Korolkowia  discolor, 
a  native  of  Turkestan;  the  foliage  recurved,  broad, 
and  glaucous,  the  flower  nodding,  about  1  inch 
across,  and  greenish  in  colour. 

From  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  was  sent  a  small 
group.  A  flower  of  Brownea  grandiceps  was  shown, 
and  by  reason  of  the  huge  size  of  the  umbel  and  its 
brilliant  rose  colour,  it  might  at  a  glance  be  taken  for 
an  exceptionally  fine  truss  of  Rhododendron.  It 
is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  as  seen  at  such 
places  as  the  Palm  house  at  Kew,  it  must  be  a  noble 
adornment.  Corydalis  Ledebouriana  is  a  hardy 
plant,  dwarf,  glaucous,  and  with  the  stems  tipped 
with  two  or  three  brownish  flowers;  the  leaves  are 
the  best  part.  Lilium  Thompsonianum,  an  Afghan 
Lily,  narrow,  glaucous  leaves,  and  small,  bell- 
shaped,  very  pale  lilac  flowers,  with  buff-coloured 
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stamens;  Tryphia  secunda,  a  botanical  curiosity. 
Ccelogyne  lentiginosa  and  Bletia  verecunda,  showy. 
and  of  a  telling  magenta  shade,  were  also  included. 

Chinese  Peimulas  were  again  conspicuous. 
Mr.  J.  James,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal,  was 
awarded  a  silver  medal  for  a  collection,  the  plants 
robust,  well  bloomed,  and  each  Hower  of  excellent 
form,  the  colours  ranging  from  the  bluish  tint  to 
pure  white.  The  same  exhibitor  also  had  specimens 
of  his  exceptionally  fine  strain  of  Cinerarias,  and  a 
deep  crimson-coloured  Cyclamen.  Mr.  Cannell,  of 
Swanley,  had  several  plants  of  White  Perfection 
Chinese  Primula,  the  colour  very  pure  and  attrac- 
tive. There  were  also  cat  blooms  of  the  improved 
Cineraria  craenta,  which  has  larger  flowers  than 
those  of  the  type,  and  of  a  far  richer  magenta 
shade.  Besides  the  Tree  Carnation  certificated, 
Mr.  Turner  showed  a  variety  named  Novelty,  which, 
as  far  as  colour  goes,  it  certainly  is  ;  but  this  is  of 
a  burnt  slaty  hue,  utterly  distasteful.  Mr.  Ross, 
gardener  to  Sir  G.  Macleay,  Pendell  Court,  Bletch- 
ingley,  had  a  beautiful  branch  ot  Acacia  vertioillata, 
wreathed  with  the  catkin-like  clusters  of  pale  yellow 
flowers.  Branfelsia  (Franciscea)  calycina,  pale 
lilac-lavender,  and  Dombeya  (Astrapea)  Wallichi 
were  also  shown  by  the  same  exhibitor.  The  last- 
menlioned  has  broad  deep  green  leaves  and  a  dense 
drooping  umbel  of  light  scarlet  flowers.  It  reaches 
a  height  of  30  fee^,  and  a  specimen  in  full  bloom 
must  be  a  picture  ot  gorgeous  colouring. 

Haedy  flowers,  as  the  spring  advances,  become 
more  plentiful,  and  on  the  present  occasion  they 
were  chiefly  represented  by  DaflEodils  and  a  few 
alpine  gems,  as  Saxifraga  Burseriana.  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  showed 
early  Daffodils,  the  majority  of  the  trumpet  section, 
such  as  Golden  Spur  (very  fine  in  colour),  pallidus 
pr;ccox,  the  Tenby  Dafiiodi!,  princeps,  yellow  trum- 
pet, creamy  white  segments,  and  N.  cyclamineus,  be- 
sides Bletia  hyacinthina,  an  almost  hardy  Orchid, 
the  flowers  rich  magenta.  We  have  seen  this  do  well  in 
the  open  rockery  at  Ke  w.  A  silver  medal  was  awarded . 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Broxbourne,  had  a  choice 
group,  including  varieties  of  Cyclamen  Atkinsi, 
Iris  fimbriata  (recently  noted  in  The  Garden),  and 
Megasea  Stracheyi,  which  forces  well,  the  flowers 
individually  large  with  a  trace  of  pink,  the  stigmas 
red  ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  this  section  of  Saxi- 
fiages.  Other  good  things  were  Crocus  Imperati, 
Irises  Krelagei  and  Histrio,  Saxifraga  hypnoides  va- 
riegata,  a  pretty  mossy  Saxifrage  with  variegated 
leaves:  Syricga  hyacinthiflora,  double,  pale  lilac, 
very  sweet;  and  Lilium  candidum  aureo-margina- 
tum,  the  foliage  boldly  and  ttrikingly  variegated  with 
orange-yellow  and  green.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  of 
Covent  Garden,  had  a  bronze  medal  for  a  group  of 
hardy  flowers,  consisting  of  Chionodoxas,  Narcissus 
minor,  a  neat,  pretty  dwarf  Daffodil ;  N.  moschatus 
of  Haworth,  ivory-white,  small ;  Crocus  Imperati, 
C.  Sieberi,  deep  bluish  lilac,  the  base  yellow ;  and 
Hoop-peticoat  Daffodils.  Flowers  of  the  Christmas 
Rose  were  sent  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Caller,  Bunbury ;  and 
the  inflorescence  of  Eulalia  Japonica  came  from 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Weybridge.  This  is  exceedingly 
graceful  and  feathery,  and  of  value,  we  should 
think,  for  decorations,  though  far  less  beautiful  than 
the  plumes  of  the  Pampas  Grass. 

FituiT,  as  previously  noted,  was  quite  a  feature, 
Messrs.  G.  Banyard,  Maidstone,  staging  a  collection 
of  110  dishes  of  Apples,  the  whole  in  excellent 
preservation  considering  the  season,  and  noticeable 
for  high  colour.  Such  excellent  varieties  as  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  and  Blenheim  Orange  were  shown, 
and  other  kinds  conspicuous  were  the  brilliantly- 
coloured  Gascoigne's  Seedling,  Lord  Derby.Warner's 
King,  Wellington,  and  Hormead's  rearmain,a  good 
keeper  and  handsome  fruit.  A  silver  medal  was 
awarded,  and  also  to  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Sons  for 
their  display  of  Apples  and  home-grown  Oranges 
and  Lemons,  these,  by  reason  of  their  striking 
colours,  making  a  great  show.  One  of  the  most 
telling  of  the  Oranges  was  the  St.  Michael's. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  had  a  good  collection 
of  seventy-eight  dishes  of  Apples,  for  which  a  bronze 
medal  was  accorded  ;  the  Blenheims  excellent  for 
colour,  as  also  were  Lesspool  and  Hanwell  Souring, 
in   the  collection   of  Mr.   S.  Ford,   The   Gardens, 


Leonardslee,  Horsham,  there  were  many  fresh  and 
finely  developed  fruits,  and  the  same  exhibitor 
showed  three  bunches  of  Lady  Downe's  Grape  in 
good  condition.  In  the  assortment  put  up  by  Mr. 
C.  Ross,  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  Sturmer  Pippin 
and  Cornish  Aromatic  were  excellent.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Cummins  also  contributed  Apples.  In  each  case 
the  award  of  a  bronze  medal  was  made. 

Amongst  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  Onions 
Danesfield  and  Tennis  Ball,  a  silver-skinned  variety 
from  Mr.  Dean,  Ealing;  and  Lady  Downe's  and 
Mrs.  Pince  Grapes  from  Mr.  Burnett,  The  Gardens, 
Deepdene.  There  were  several  seedling  Apples  and 
splendid  fruits  of  Calville  Blanche  from  Mr.  P. 
Blair,  Trentham,  also  samples  of  Wrench's  varie- 
gated Kale  from  the  Chiswick  garden  of  the  Koyal 
Horticultural  Society. 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last  in  the 
East  Crush  Room  of  the  Albert  Hall,  and  as  it  was 
anticipated  a  definite  programme  as  to  the  future 
workings  of  the  society  would  be  put  forth,  there 
was  a  large  attendance  of  Fellows.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  who  presided,  said  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  that  in  his  opinion  the  society  occupied  at 
the  present  moment  a  more  hopeful  position  than  it 
did  a  year  ago,  and  they  were  no  longer  trammelled 
with  a  connection  at  South  Kensington.  They  must 
not  forget,  however,  that  in  going  away  they  left  a 
great  deal  behind  them.  The  society  had  spent  on 
their  grounds  in  round  numbers  £80,000,  for  which 
they  would  not  receive  any  compensation. 

The  annual  report  reviewed  the  past  year's  work 
ot  the  society,  and  referred  to  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  obtain  new  premises.  As  our  readers 
are  aware,  a  special  committee  has  been  formed  to 
consult  with  the  council  and  to  aid  them  in  carry- 
ing out  the  necessary  steps.  This  committee  has 
now  prepared  a  report,  which  was  adopted,  and 
from  which  we  gather  that  the  first  floor  ot  No.  Ill, 
Victoria  Street,  between  the  Victoria  and  St, 
James's  Park  Stations,  is  well  suited  for  the  London 
head-quarters  and  offices  of  the  society  and  tor  the 
housing  of  the  Lindley  library.  These  premises  are 
offered  at  a  rental  of  £120perannum.  Asregardsthe 
arrangements  for  shows  and  meetings,  the  Drill  Hall 
of  the  London  Scottish  Rifle  Volunteers  has  been  ob- 
tained, this  being  situated  in  St.  James's  Street,  Vic- 
toria 8treet,nearSt.  James's  Park  Station.  The  rental 
is  £100  per  annum  for  the  use  of  the  hall  for  twenty 
meetings  during  the  year,  commencing  March  25 
next.  Several  members  of  the  council  placed  their 
resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  Fellows,  so  that  a 
radical  change  might  be  made  if  thought  proper; 
but  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  seconded 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  they  were  re-elected,  with  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  as  president. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  special  committee  should 
be  continued,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr. 
Haughton  (the  late  treasurer).  Captain  Bax  (the 
late  assistant  secretary),  and  to  Colonel  Trevor 
Clarke  and  Major  Mason  for  the  services  they  have 
rendered  to  the  society. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMfM  SOCIETY. 
An  important  meeting  of  the  general  committee 
of  this  society  was  held  on  Monday  evening 
last.  In  the  absence  of  the  president,  the 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  R.  Ballantine.  Mr.  Holmes 
TL'ad  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  advisability  ot  holding  a  pro- 
vincial exhibition  in  November  next.  From  the 
report  it  appears  that  the  committee  were  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  such  an  exhibition  should 
be  held,  and  letters  were  written  to  several  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  societies  in  the  north  of  England 
on  the  subject  to  ascertain  their  views.  In  each 
case  replies  were  received  expressing  approval  of  the 
project,  and  Sheffield  was  the  town  selected  in 
which  to  hold  the  first  of  the  series  of  provincial 
shows  intended  to  take  place.  The  date  fixed  is 
November  IG  and  17,  the  local  society  guaranteeing 
a  prize  fund  of  £100  and  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
m\Lm  Society  offering  medals  and  cash  to  the  value  ot 
not  less  than  one-third  that  amount.     The  looa 


society  will  bear  all  expense  and  undertake  general 
arrangements,  except  those  on  the  show  day,  an  equal 
number  of  judges  to  be  appointed  by  each  society. 
One-third  of  net  profits  will  be  received  by  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  all  its  mem- 
bers will  be  allowed  to  compete  and  visit  free  of 
charge. 

The  report  ot  the  sub-committee  appointed  to 
draw  up  the  scheme  ot  revision  of  the  official  cata- 
logue was  read  and  approved.  Mr.  Lewis  Castle, 
Mr.  George  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Harman  Payne  were 
nominated  to  carry  out  the  details  ot  the  work  with 
a  sub-committee  of  thirty  amateurs  and  gardeners 
ot  known  ability  in  Chrysanthemum  culture. 

The  new  floral  committee  was  then  elected,  con- 
sisting ot  Messrs.  Cannell,  Gibson,  Addison,  Beavan, 
Gordon,  Wright,  Owen,  R.  Dean,  Kendal,  Mardlin, 
Gilbey,  Castle,  Swift,  Bojce,  and  Stevens. 

The  shows  at  the  Aquarium  were  fixed  to  take 
place  as  follows:  Early  flowering  varieties,  Sept.  12; 
grand  November  show,  Nov.  7  and  8  ;  late  flowering 
varieties,  Jan.  il  and  10,  1889. 

The  dates  arranged  for  the  meetings  of  the  floral 
committee  are  Sept.  12,  Oct.  10  and  21,  Nov.  7  and 
21,  Dec.  5,  1888,  and  Jan.  0,  1889.  The  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association  having  applied  tor  a 
donation  towards  a  challenge  vase,  it  was  not 
felt  to  be  within  the  province  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  to  contribute  towards  it,  as 
its  duty  to  the  affiliated  societies  and  the  provincial 
exhibition  would  require  great  efforts.  A  proposal 
that  a  fruit  show  should  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  late  flower  exhibition  was  deferred  for  another 
year.  A  resolution  was  passed  that  a  silver-gilt 
medal  be  instituted,  and  that  affiliated  societies 
should  only  be  entitled  to  ten  medals  in  all  unless 
by  special  sanction  of  the  general  committee. 
The  new  schedule  was  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee to  prepare. 

We  have  to  announce,  with  regret,  the  death  of 
Mr.  J.  H.Walsh  ("Stonehenge"),  editorot the  Field, 
which  occurred  on  Sunday  evening  last.  Mr.  Walsh, 
who  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  ot  Sur- 
geons, was  born  in  1810  and  educated  at  a  private 
school.  He  practised  as  a  medical  man  in  Wor- 
cestershire until  1852.  He  settled  in  London  and 
devoted  himself  to  literature  as  a  profession  in 
1855.  He  published  works  on  "Domestic  Economy  " 
and  "Domestic  Medicine,"  and  in  1858  the  "Dog 
in  Health  and  Disease."  Some  years  later  he  wrote 
the  "  Dogs  of  the  British  Islands,"  which  passed 
through  several  editions,  and  in  1882  he  produced 
the  first  volume  of  the  "Modern  Sportsman's  Gun 
and  Rille,"  the  second  following  in  1884.  He  was 
perhaps  best  known  as  the  author  of  "British  Rural 
Sports,"  ot  which  no  fewer  than  fifteen  editions  have 
been  issued.  A  man  of  much  knowledge  of  country 
life,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  post  he  held 
in  the  firm  direction  ot  the  greatest  journal  de- 
voted to  rural  affairs— the  J-'/eW,  ot  which  he  was 
the  able  editor  for  over  thirty  years. 

The  death  ot  Mr.  John  Smith,  at  one  time 
curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  occurred  last 
Sunday.  Among  the  many  works  by  which  he  will 
be  remembered,  one  ot  the  most  important  was 
" Historia  Filicum."  Notwithstanding  that  he  was 
attiicted  with  almost  total  blindness,  he  has  during 
the  past  few  years  written  several  works  with  the 
aid  of  an  amanuensis.  He  had  attained  the  ripe 
age  of  ninety  years. 

Names  of  plants.  —  JuveniK.  —  1,  Masdevallia 
Houtteana;  2,    M.    xauthina ;  3,    Dendrobium   longi- 

cornu. J.  M. — Cattleja   Triana',  very  good   form, 

but  not  worthy  of  a  varietal  name. J.  McLeoiL — 

Neottopteris  australasica,  quite  distinct  from  Nidus. 

F.  M. — 1,  Ausellia  africana;  2,   Lycaate  lanipes. 

J.  H.  C. — Dendrobium  aureum. /.  R.  Chaplin. 

— A  form  of  Odontoglossum  triumplians ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly uot  (_).  Alexandra). — 2\  W. — An  excellent  variety 
of  Cymbidiurn  eburneum ;  it  is  scarcely  spotted 
enough  to  merit  special  distinction ;  the  other  is 
Cypripedium  insigne  Maulei. 

Wames  of  fruit. — Lieut-Col.  Ale.tander. — 1, 
'I'orksMre  Greening;  2,  Rymer;  3,  not  recognised, 
much  bruised ;  4,  Northern  Greening;  5,  Fearn's 
Pippin,  probably. 
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THE  UMBRELLA  PINE. 

(SCLADOPITYS    VEETICILLATA.) 

What  a  contrast  there  is  between  a  large,  well- 
furnished  plant  of  the  Umbrella  Pine  and  an  eqtially 
magnificent  specimen  of  the  Hemlock  Spruce  (Abies 
canadensis),  the  symmetrical  and  somewhat  stiff 
habit  of  the  one  being  so  totally  different  from  the 
easy  outline  and  gracefully  drooping  foliage  of  the 
other.  This  was  never  more  forcibly  brought  home 
to  my  mind  than  shortly  since,  when  in  a  rather 
secluded  Irish  demesne  the  finest  example— barring, 
perhaps,  that  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  which  I  saw  at  the 
Edinburgh  Forestry  Exhibition— of  this  rare,  inte- 
resting, and  withal  beautiful  tree  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  was  pointed  out  by  the  owner  with  no  small 
amount  of  pride  and  satisfaction  at  being  the  fortu- 
nate possessor  of  so  unique  a  specimen  of  this  rare 
and  little-known  Japanese  Conifer.  The  tree  to  which 
I  refer  was  one  of  great  beauty,  with  bright,  healthy 
well-developed  foliage,  and  this  down  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  ground ;  while  the  stem  was 
tall  and  straight,  save  a  short  distance  at  the 
top,  the  result  of  an  accident  which  occurred  fully 
fiiteen  years  ago,  and  from  which  it  had  happily 
recovered  so  far  as  general  health  is  concerned, 
but  marred  by  the  slightly  bent  and  knotty  leading 
shoots.  It  is  growing  in  decomposed  vegetable 
matter  overlying  a  peaty  soil,  and  alongside  some 
of  as  fine  specimens  of  the  Hemlock  Spruce  and 
Cephalotaxus  as  are  to  be  found  in  this  country. 

On  all  sides  this  pinetum,  of  only  the  choicest 
Conifers,  is  sheltered  by  high-growing  Laurels, 
Larches  of  giant  proportions,  and  far-spreading 
Horse  Chestnuts,  which  I  have  nowhere  seen 
equalled  in  size.  The  coniferous  trees,  including  the 
Sciadopitys,  were  planted  in  a  recess  formed  close 
to  the  main  drive  by  cutting  back  a  large  number 
of  the  Laurels  and  other  trees,  and  then  thoroughly 
preparing  the  ground,  which  extended  to  several 
acres  and  gave  ample  room  for  the  few  choice  coni- 
ferous and  other  subjects  with  which  it  was 
planted.  This  system  of  grouping  the  choicer 
coniferous  trees  has  been  generally  adopted  over 
the  estate,  and  it  is  a  plan  well  worthy  of  com- 
mendation, not  only  for  the  welfare  of  semi  hardy 
and  unproved  trees,  but  for  the  pleasant  surprise  it 
gives  the  visitor  when  strolling  through  a  dense 
woodland  of  suddenly  coming  upon  a  tract  of  cleared 
ground  richly  planted  with  the  choicer  Coniferie. 
In  such  a  place  as  I  have  just  described  grows 
the  Umbrella  Pine,  and  its  healthy  appearance  and 
large  size  clearly  point  out  that  it  is  quite  at  home. 

At  the  time  of  planting,  I  was  informed  by  the 
forester  that  a  large  pit  was  dug  out,  and  the  roughish 
boggy  soil  which  occurred  at  less  than  a  couple  of 
feet  from  the  surface  was  mixed  with  about  an 
equal  quantity  of  rich  loam  from  an  adjoining  field, 
and  allowed  to  lie  freely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
for  several  months  before  the  trees  were  planted. 
After  planting,  which  took  place  in  early  spring, 
each  tree  was  surrounded  by  a  neat  rabbit-proof 
fence  of  '.i  feet  in  height,  and  of  sufficient  distance 
from  the  tree  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
outer  branches  coming  in  contact  with  it  for 
several  years  at  least.  Thus  was  planted  fully 
twenty  years  ago  (the  exact  date  I  am  unfortunately 
unable  to  state,  owing  to  the  label  which  was 
attached  when  the  'tree  was  planted  having  been 
removed)  what  is  now,  or  at  least  was  when  I  saw 
it,  an  unusually  rich-foliaged  and  handsome  speci- 
men of  the  Umbrella  Pine. 

Planters,  generally  speaking,  have  been  some- 
what tardy  in  procuring  specimens  of  this  tree,  and 
that  for  two  reasons :  its  supposed  inability  to  with- 
stand a  severe  English  winter,  and  the  high  price 
at  which  a  fair-sized  plant  can  be  obtained.  For- 
tunately, the  first  supposition  has,  after  a  fair 
and  unprejudiced  trial,  been  found  to  be  without 
foundation,  as  some  of  the  finest  plants  I  know  of 
this  particular  Conifer  are  growing  in  the  Northern 
Scottish  counties,  and  these,  in  point  of  health, 
appearance,  and  rapidity  of  growth,  are  little 
behind  those  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  south  of 


England.  As  to  the  price  at  which  a  plant  of 
sufficient  size  for  planting  permanently  can  be 
procured,  I  am  by  no  means  surprised,  as  the 
Sciadopitys  is,  perhaps,  our  rarest  Conifer,  and  its 
past  history  remains  a  secret,  only  one  habitat,  and 
that  very  limited  in  extent,  having  been  recorded. 

In  North  Wales,  at  Hafodunos,  the  beautifully 
situated  estate  of  Mr.  Sandbach,  is  the  healthiest 
and  best  furnished  English  specimen  that  I  have 
seen,  and  which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  November 
last  had  several  both  male  and  female  cones  grow- 
ing upon  it,  but  this,  it  appears,  was  nothing  un- 
usual, for  the  worthy  owner  told  me  that  it  had 
borne  these  for  several  years  in  succession.  Now, 
when  we  consider  that  in  this  instance  the  tree  was 
thus  growing  most  luxuriantly  at  between  800  feet 
and  900  feet  altitude  amongst  the  Welsh  hills,  its 
hardihood  in  this  country  need  not  be  questioned. 
A  very  fine  specimen  in  the  grounds  at  Fenny 
Hill,  Bagehot,  was,  when  measured  in  1S84,  8  feet 
in  height,  with  a  branch  spread  of  fully  G  feet ; 
while  at  Balaamor,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  there  is 
another  fine  young  tree  growing  in  light  sandy  peat. 
At  Castle  Kennedy,  as  well  as  various  other  places 
in  Scotland,  robust,  though  slow-growing  specimens 
may  be  seen,  all  of  which  clearly  point  out  that  the 
Sciadopitys  is  well  suited  for  planting  in  perhaps 
any  portion  of  the  British  Isles. 

That  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collec- 
tion of  trees  need  hardly  be  mentioned,  not  at  least 
to  those  who  have  seen  a  fair-sized  plant  in 
rude  health,  for  the  deep,  glossy  green  leaves  of 
the  best  substance,  and  spread  out  like  the  rays  of 
an  umbrella,  as  well  as  decidedly  pleasing  contour 
of  the  whole  plant  render  the  Sciadopitys  one 
of  the  most  distinct  and  peculiar  Conifers  that 
can  be  grown  in  this  country.  In  the  speci- 
mens now  before  me  the  leaves  are  thick  and 
leathery,  fully  2  inches  long,  and  with  a  golden 
marked  furrow  on  the  under  sides,  while  the  cone, 
about  Ji.  inches  long,  is  composed  of  large  scales, 
and  resembles  very  markedly  that  of  the  Swiss 
Stone  Pine  (Pinus  Cembra).  It  may  perhaps  be 
well  to  state  that  both  the  foliage  and  cone  here 
described  were  produced  in  this  country,  and  are 
probably  much  smaller  than  those  grown  in  the 
tree's  native  home. 

In  this  country  the  growth  of  the  Umbrella  Pine 
is  usually  slow,  but  this  is,  to  a  great  extent,  counter- 
balanced by  the  strong,  though  short  shoots,  an- 
nually formed,  and  which  become  well  ripened  off 
before  winter  sets  in,  thus  precluding  the  possi- 
bility of  the  tree  suffering  from  untimely  frosts  or 
cold,  cutting,  easterly  winds.  When  planting  the 
Umbrella  Pine  in  its  permanent  position,  thorough 
preparation  of  the  ground  must  be  attended  to,  and 
the  soil  it  would  seem  to  do  best  in  may  be  described 
as  a  rich,  sandy  peat  of  considerable  depth,  and 
neither  too  dry  nor  moist,  the  latter  preferable.  If 
I  remember  rightly,  the  soil  at  the  Coombe  Wood 
Nursery  is  peat  of  a  sandy  texture,  as  is  also  that  in 
which  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Irish  specimens  are 
growing,  so  that  it  may  not  be  wrong  to  recom- 
mend this  particular  class  as  being  best  suited 
for  the  healthy  development  of  the  Umbrella  Pine 
in  this  country.  A.  D.  Webster. 


Planting  for  shelter. — Are  not  too  many  of 
even  our  best  agricultural  districts  far  too  much 
denuded  of  woods  and  plantations  both  from  a 
picturesque  and  a  profitable  point  of  view?  I  fancy 
that  when  corn-growing  was  a  very  profitable  busi 
ness,  woods  and  hedgerows  were  grubbed  up,  and 
every  tree  that  shaded  a  bit  of  corn  land  was  de 
stroyed,  the  result  being  that  in  many  districts  you 
could  walk  several  miles  through  agricultural  dis- 
tricts and  not  find  wood  enough  to  make  a  load  of 
fagots.  Now,  the  question  is :  Is  not  such  a  lack 
of  wood  a  loss  instead  of  a  benefit  ?  In  the  first 
place,  hedgerows,  trees,  and  plantations  break  the 
monotony  of  a  flat  and  otherwise  uninteresting 
district ;  they  soften  the  wind,  modify  and  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  district,  warmth  being  a 
very  important  factor  to  the  well-being  of  all  kinds 
of  stock;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  grain  crops  are 
injured  by  an  unbroken  frosty  wind  which  sweeps 
over  a  district  denuded  of  trees  and  plantations. 


The  annual  fall  of  the  leaf,  too,  is  a  source  of  en- 
richment to  the  earth.  These  plantations  might 
consist  of  evergreen,  coniferous,  deciduous  or 
fruit-bearing  trees,  according  to  the  wishes  and 
requirements  of  the  district  or  planter.  This  matter 
was  brought  forcibly  to  my  mind  on  February  1, 
when  I  walked  for  about  seven  miles  through  a 
treeless,  farming  district,  with  a  frosty  north-east 
wind  blowing  in  my  face,  and  not  a  plantation  or 
hedgerow  to  afford  any  shelter.  On  the  last  half- 
mile  of  my  journey,  and  still  meeting  the  wind,  were 
some  mixed  plantations,  and  I  felt  very  thankful  to 
the  planter  for  the  shelter  from  the  icy  wind  which 
they  afforded.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  such  wind- 
breaks would  be  taken  advantage  of  by  a  flock  of 
sheep  or  herd  of  cattle,  and  benefit  both  the  stock 
and  their  owners. — E.  M.  Y. 

The  Spruce   and  Pine  in  Norway.— The 

manner  in  which  the  Spruce  and  Pine  forests  of 
Norway  are  being  exterminated-  is  becoming  fo 
serious,  that  the  government  is  called  upon  to  put  a 
stop,  by  legislation,  to  the  deforestation  of  the 
country.  At  present  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  tl  e 
purchaser  of  a  forest  from  felling  everything,  even 
down  to  the  tiniest  saplings.  It  is  urged  by  forett 
oiEcials  that  trees  under  a  certain  diameter  should 
not  be  permitted  to  be  cut,  and  that  the  branches 
of  the  trees  should  not  be  left  in  the  forest  (as  is 
now  nearly  always  done),  because  they  stifle  the 
growth  of  the  young  trees.  Apart  from  the  wanton 
exhaustion  of  this  commercial  wealth,  it  is  main- 
tained that  wholesale  felling  has  the  effect  of 
changing  the  climate  in  the  forest  localities. — 
Nature. 

Pinus  contorta. — This,  one  of  the  most  distinct 
and  beautiful  of  the  medium-sized  Pines,  is  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  planting  in  limited  areas.  The 
foliage  is  short,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and 
arranged  thickly  on  the  branches.  It  belongs  to  a 
section  of  the  genus,  having  its  leaves  in  pairs, 
which  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  European  as 
well  as  some  American  and  Japanese  kinds.  The 
specific  name  is  derived  from  the  peculiarly  con- 
torted branches,  which  twist  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  diameter  of  their  spread  is  less  than 
that  of  most  other  kinds.  When  from  15  feet 
to  20  feet  high,  this  tree  forms  a  dense  pyramidal 
specimen  of  a  very  beautiful  shade  of  green.  This 
tree  is  a  native  of  the  western  part  of  North 
America,  and  appears  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in 
Eogland.  Even  in  a  small  state  it  bears  cones 
freely,  these  being  about  the  size  of  those  of  the 
Scotch  Fu:.— W.  T. 

Trees  and  shrubs  for  \tet  ground. — I  know 
of  nothing  more  profitable  to  grow,  or  that  will 
succeed  better  in  wet  land  than  the  Alder.  When 
once  the  plants  become  established,  it  is  astonishing 
how  quickly  after  being  cut  down  they  start  again 
and  yield  fine  poles,  that  is,  if  protected  from  the 
attacks  of  game,  such  as  bares  and  rabbits,  which 
are  fond  of  nibbling  the  young  shoots  as  they  start 
into  growth.  Next  to  Alders  in  point  of  profit  and 
suitability  for  wet  lands  stands  the  Ash,thewood  of 
which  always  meets  with  a  quick  and  ready  sale. 
Elm,  too,  does  well  where  it  can  get  plenty  of  mois- 
ture at  the  roots,  and  it  is  only  when  so  treated 
that  it  keeps  healthy  for  any  length  of  time,  or 
reaches  a  good  size;  when  sound  and  large,  Elm 
trees  are  valuable.  By  planting  the  Ash  and  the 
Elm  at  wide  intervals,  the  Alder  will  be  found  to  do 
well  between  them,  and  come  in  as  a  sort  of  under- 
growth, an  arrangement  by  which  there  would  not 
be  many  years  to  wait  before  the  ground  would 
yield  some  return.  Evergreen  Oaks  interspersed 
here  and  there,  and  some  of  the  Coniferss,  such  as 
the  Austrian  Pine,  Pinus  Laricio,  and  Abies  Doug- 
lasi,  would  also  have  a  good  effect,  but  if  the  land 
be  very  wet,  it  may  be  necessary  to  plant  these  on 
raised  mounds. — D. 

Babbits  destroying'  trefB— In  the  gardens  here, 
Laburnums  if  not  protected  would  be  very  much  damaged 
every  year  by  hares  and  rabbits  In  the  extensive  plantationp, 
open  to  the  surrounding  country,  wo  have  every  winter  to 
protect  a  great  number  of  trees  and  Fhrubs,  and  our  plan  is 
to  tic  dry  Rufches  round  the  lowtr  portion  of  the  stem,  so  that 
no  part  of  the  bark  can  be  seen.  In  the  spring  the  cover- 
ing of  Rushes  has  to  be  removed.  If  the  above  precautions 
were  not  taken,  many  of  the  better  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  could  not  be  planted.  -Loris  Kropatsch,  Laxtnburg. 
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"  This  U  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  ; 
The  Art  itself  is  Natuke."  —Shalcespeare. 


but 


TOO  MANY  VARIETIES  OF  PEACHES. 

When  the  liighly  interesting  Apple   and  Pear 
question  has  been  settled  to  the  editor's  satis- 
faction, I  am  earnestly  hoping  he  will  take  in 
hand  the  Peach  and  Nectarine.     In  this  case 
the  most  difficult  work  would    consist   in   the 
correction  of   names,  as   it   is   more  than  pro- 
bable  there   is    no  family    of    fruit    trees   the 
varieties    of    which    are    so    little    known    as 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.     The  next  point,  the 
separation    of     the     inferior    or    second    rate 
from    the    good   varieties,   wUl    be    less    diffi- 
cult   than    it    would    have    been    twenty    or 
thirty  years  ago.     When  orchard  houses  were 
in  their  infancy,  the  sorts  grown  on  open  walls 
could  be  counted  on   the   fingers,  and    half   a 
dozen  varieties  formed  the  stock  in  nine-tenths 
of  the  forcing  houses  throughout  the  kingdom. 
At  that  time,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  our 
climate,  the  old  metlmd  of   hard  pruning  and 
the  neglect  of  the  roots,  Peach  growers  thought 
themselves  fairly  fortunate  if  they  obtained  a 
full   crop   of    fruit  every   third  year.      At  the 
present  time  the  man  who  lifts  and  relays  the 
roots  biennial]}-,  who  trains   on  the  extension 
principle,    and  never  allows    insects    to   check 
his   first  growths,  is  as  certain  of  a  full  crop 
every  season  as  he  is  of  Apples  and  bu.sli  fruits, 
and  more  so  than  he  is  of  choice  Pears.     The 
orchard  house  has  become  a  monster  institution, 
while    Peaches  of   every  kind,   from  the  early 
Clingstone  down  to  the  latest  Admirable,  are 
now  ripened  on  open  walls.     An  undertaking  of 
this  kind  will  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  but 
lackiug  a  living  or  working  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,    the    labour   must    fall   upon   private 
enterprise.     In  order  to  facilitate  and  simplify 
this,  eveiy  head  gardener  could  teach  his  young 
beginners  to  examine  for  themselves  the  trees 
under  their  charge,  and  if,  by  the  foliage  and 
flowers,  they  do  not  find  out  the  correct  names, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  will  be  able   to 
detect  false  nomenclature.      A  lecture  extend- 
ing over  half  an  hour  in  an  orchard  house,  or 
in  front  of  a  well-furnished  Peach  wall,  when 
the  trees  are  iu  flower  in  March,  would  show 
that  they  are  divided  into  two  classes  by  their 
flowers,  which  may  be  large  and  handsome,  or 
small  and    insignilicant.      A  repetition  at  any 
time  after  the  foliage  is  fully  developed  would 
divide  them  into  three  classes  by  their  leaves, 
viz.  : — 

1.  Those  serrated  on  the  edge  without  glands. 

2.  Those  crenated  with  round  glands. 

3.  Those  crenated  with  kidney-shaped  glands. 

Still  later  in  the  season  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
may,  of  course,  be  again  divided  into  two  classes 
— the  first  and  best  being  melting  or  freestone, 
the  second  and  most  inferior,  adhesive  or  cling- 
stone. 

Assuming  that  a  dozen  trees  under  distinct 
names  have  beeu  bought  in  from  a  nurseryman 
who  is  dependent  upon  private  gardeners  for 
his  supply  of  buds,  and  the  amateur  wishes  to 
prove  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  nomen- 
clature is  correct,  he  divides  a  page  of  his  fruit 
tree  book  into  four  columns ;  in  the  first  he 
enters  the  numbers,  in  the  second  the  size  of 
the  flowers  when  they  open,  in  the  third  the 


formation    of    the    leaves,   in   the    fourth    the 
assumed  name,  thus  : — 

Floivers.         Leaves,  Xame. 

No.  1      fmall      glandless  Royal  George. 

„    2      small      round  glands      Royal  George. 

„  3  large  round  glands  A  Bee. 
Numbers  1  and  3  at  the  end  of  the  iirst  fruiting 
season  he  finds  correct ;  but  No.  2,  supposed  to 
be  a  dujjlicate  of  the  first,  is  wrong,  as  it  has 
round  glands  ;  whereas  the  true  Georges  have 
no  glands  at  all.  "What  is  it?"  is  the  next 
question.  Having  round  glands,  it  may  be  a 
Mignonne.  So  far  good  ;  but  when  he  looks 
into  the  second  column,  the  note  says  :  "flowers 
small,'  and  this  never-failing  guide  shows  that 
one  of  the  Galandes  must  have  been  substituted, 
as  all  the  Mignonnes  have  large  flowers.  By 
making  note  of  flowers,  leaves,  and  fruit,  any- 
one having  a  good  work  on  Peaches  to  refer  to 
may  generally  name  a  variety — certainly  he  can 
detect  the  nurseryman's  mistakes ;  but  until 
this  question  is  well  handled  and  Peach  growers 
begin  to  go  iuto  this  matter  for  themselves,  the 
trade  will  obtain  stock  under  false  names,  and 
our  nomenclature  will  remain  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion. W.  C. 


fruit  of  Beurre  l\ance  that  is  worth  eating. 
Pears  that  are  only  good  iu  a  good  year  are 
best  rooted  out.  The  good  year  never  comes 
to  some.  What  is  No.  7  to  be  ■!  Our  list  is 
not  among  the  laws  that  change  not.  "We 
.shall  at  any  time  exclude  a  variety,  but  only 
in  favour  of  a  better  kind.  W.  E. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


STANDARD  PEARS  FOR  BRITAIN. 
Having  made  Mr.  George  Bunyard  responsible 
for  the  sixth  standard  Pear,  he  declares  for 
Emile  d'Heyst,  and  until  we  have  found  a 
better  substitate,  there  it  must  stay.  The 
fact  that  it  does  well  in  Scotland  is  greatly  in 
its  favour.  We  do  not  make  a  point  of 
sequence.     The  list  now  stands  thus  :  — 

1.  JARGONELLE. 

2.  MARIE  LOUISE. 

3.  DOYENNE  DU  COMICE. 

4.  WINTER  NELIS. 

5.  JOSEPHINE  DE  MALINES. 

6.  EMILE  D'HEYST. 

We  dissent  wholly  from  our  friends  who 
say  that  a  large  number  of  varieties  is 
necessary.  This  is  the  root  of  the  evil. 
We  have  now  a  great  number  of  kinds,  and 
no  r/ood  fruit  in  market  or  private  garden — 
no  fruit  after  the  fulness  of  autumn.  Even 
our  markets  are  supplied  in  autumn  from 
France.  We  hold,  that  with  a  dozen  Pears 
understood  and  well  grown,  we  may  look  for- 
ward to  well-supplied  markets  and  a  good 
store  of  Pears  in  the  private  garden. 

But  the  gardener  must  know  his  Pears  by 
heart  and  grow  each  as  it  should  be.  What 
is  not  worth  knowing  is  not  worth  growing. 
Moving  about,  a  stranger  among  a  museum  of 
trees,  and  sending  a  fruit  now  and  then  to  be 
named  is  not  tlie  true  way.  The  delicious 
Winter  Nelis,  for  example,  should  not  be  seen 
only  as  a  single  tree.  A  fruit  of  sucli  refined 
and  constant  quality  should  be  grown  on 
different  exposures,  so  as  to  secure  a  succes- 
sion or  make  more  sure  of  a  crop.  The  fact 
that  some  of  our  fruit-growing  reailers  have 
stated  in  The  Garden  that  the  fruit  from  stan- 
dard trees  has  often  a  better  flavour  than  that 
from  wall  trees  ought  to  influence  us.  Better 
such  a  Pear  well  treated  than  a  dozen  ripen- 
ing at  the  same  season  in  the  present  hap- 
hazard way.  The  nurserymen  and  gardeners 
of  England  would  do  well  to  grub  up  and 
burn  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  Pears  they  now 
have.     We  have  been  waiting  ten  years  for 
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SCREW  PINES. 

Pandanads,  or  Screw  Pines,  are  so  named  from 
the  screw-like  arrangement  of  the  leaves  round 
the  stems.  Some  of  the  species  attain  the 
dimensions  of  small  trees  more  or  less  branched, 
and  they  all  come  from  hot  countries,  the 
greater  portion  being  indigenous  to  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Though,  as  already 
aid,  some  of  the  species  grow  to  a  large  size, 
there  are  several  that  are  not  too  large  for  cul- 
tivation in  an  ordinary  plant  stove,  even  when 
big  enough  to  show  their  true  character.  Seve- 
ral of  the  smaller-growing  species  have  been 
much  used  lately  in  a  small  state  for  table  de- 
coration and  for  standing  about  living  rooms, 
where  they  do  very  well  during  the  summer 
months,  when  the  heat  is  sufficient  to  keep  them 
in  good  condition. 

Early  in  spring  is  a  good  time  to  propagate 
Pandanads.  After  the  plants  have  attained  a 
moderate  size  they  usually  produce  suckers 
freely  at  the  base  and  up  the  stems.  The 
suckers  furnish  material  for  propagation,  and 
they  strike  readily  when  slipped  ofl'  or  severed 
with  a  knife  so  as  to  secure  the  firm  woody  por- 
tion at  the  base.  Hemove  the  lower  leaves  and 
put  the  suckers  singly  in  pots  large  enough  to 
hold  them.  Drain  the  pots  well  and  fill  them 
with  a  mixture  of  half  loam  and  sand,  giving  no 
more  water  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  soil 
sliglitly  moist  until  roots  are  formed,  as  pre- 
vious to  this  if  much  water  is  used  it  will  cause 
decay.  If  the  suckers  can  have  a  bottom  heat 
of  80°  or  85°  they  will  more  quickly  become 
established.  In  the  case  of  the  variegated  kinds, 
P.  javanicus  variegatus  and  P.  Veitchi,  it 
is  necessary  to  be  careful  in  selecting  for  propa- 
gation suckers  that  have  a  suflicient  amount  of 
white  in  their  leaves,  as  if  the  green-leaved 
suckers  that  are  often  produced  are  struck,  they 
generally  remain  deficient  in  colour  when  the 
plants  get  larger.  It  is  better  not  to  confine  the 
suckers  in  any  way  whilst  they  are  striking. 
When  fairly  rooted  put  them  close  to  the  glass. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  these  Pandanads  in  all 
their  stages  where  they  will  receive  an  abund- 
ance of  light,  as  without  this  the  leaves  get  drawn 
and  weak. 

As  the  days  lengthen  give  more  heat ;  70° 
in  the  night,  with  10°  or  15°  more  by  day,  will 
not  be  too  much.  When  the  roots  begin  to 
move  freely,  give  more  water,  and  towards  mid- 
summer the  plants  should  have  larger  pots, 
varying  the  size  according  to  the  character  of 
the  species.  Little  shade  is  required  by  the 
green-leaved  kinds  further  than  may  be  found 
necessary  to  keep  the  leaves  from  getting 
scorched.  The  variegated  sorts  need  shading 
when  the  weather  is  bright,  as  if  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun  the  leaves  get  discoloured.  Keep 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  moderately  moist, 
and  syringe  overhead  freely  once  a  day,  being 
careful  that  the  water  gets  to  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves  as  well  as  the  upper  surface,  or  the 
plants  are  likely  to  become  affected  with  rtd 
spider.  As  much  air  as  suits  the  majority  of 
warm  st;ove  subjects  will  suffice  for  all  the 
species  of  Pandanus  during  summer,     In  au- 
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tumn  it  may  be  given  more  freely,  and  shading 
should  be  discontinued.  A  night  temperature 
of  60°  or  65°  is  about  the  right  heat  to  maintain 
in  winter,  during  which  time  the  soil  must  be 
kept  drier,  especially  if  the  temperature  is  any- 
thing below  the  lowest  point  above-named. 
Though  a'l  the  species  are  free  rooters  and 
in  no  way  delicate,  still  the  soil  must  not  be  too 
wet  in  the  resting  season.  Early  in  spring  give 
larger  pots,  varying  the  size  according  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  plants  are  required.  For 
table  or  room  decoration,  G-inch  or  7-inch  pots 
are  large  enough,  as  much  may  be  done  to  assist 
the  plants  by  giving  manure  water  during  the 
summer.  If  medium  or  large-sized  specimens 
are  wanted,  the  plants  may  have  pots  2  inches 
or  3  inches  larger  than  those  they  have  hitherto 
occupied.  By  autumn  those  that  are  required 
for  use  in  a  small  state  will  be  large  enough, 
but  they  should  not  be  moved  out  of  heat  until 
the  ensuing  spring  after  the  weather  has  got 
warm,  and,  as  in  all  cases  with  stove  plants  that 
are  subjected  to  a  lower  temperature  than  is 
good  for  them,  they  should  be  kept  away  from 
open  windows  or  anywhere  where  they  wUl  be 
exposed  to  a  draught.  Less  water  should  also 
be  given  to  them.  The  plants  that  are  to  be 
grown  on  to  specimen  size  should  have  additional 
pot  room  as  the  roots  seem  to  need  it.  From 
the  time  the  suckers  receive  their  first  shift  up 
to  the  plants  attaining  full  size,  the  soil  should 
consist  of  good  mellow  loam,  with  as  much  sand 
mixed  with  it  as  will  keep  it  sweet  and  porous. 
The  pots  must  likewise  be  well  drained,  for 
though  these  Pandanads  are  free  growers,  their 
roots  are  of  a  fleshy  nature,  such  as  will  not 
bear  any  stagnant  moisture  about  them.  Amongst 
the  smaller-growing  species  that  are  best  adapted 
for  table  decoration,  the  following  may  be 
named : — 

P.  GEAiiiNlFOLius. — A  slender-leaved,  elegant- 
habited  kiad  with  dark  green,  arched  leaves. 

P.  A'ANDEKMBEBSCHi.— One  of  the  best  of  the 
green-leaved  species.  In  a  young  state  it  is  par- 
ticularly handsome. 

P.  JAVANICUS  VARIEGATUS  and  P.  A'eitchi  are 
both  beautiful  variegated  sorts,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  leaf -surface  being  creamy  white. 

P.  ELEGANTISSIMUS,  P.  KEFLEXUS,  and  P.  UTILIS 

are  the  best  of  the  larger  growers  adapted  for  pot 
culture. 


and  rises  under  the  Influence  of  sunlight  to  80°,  or 
even  higher.  The  soil  is  watered  daily,  but  no 
saucers  are  used  to  hold  water  about  the  bottom  of 
the  pans.  If  too  many  flower-buds  appear,  they 
are  reduced,  a  big  display  of  flowers  being  produced 
at  the  expense  of  the  pitchers.  When  growth  is 
completed  more  air  is  given,  but  no  shading  is  ever 
used.  Under  this  treatment  we  have  grown  good 
specimen  plants  of  S.  Drummondi,  S.  flava,  S.  vario- 
laris,  S.  ornata,  S.  purpurea,  S.  psittacina,  S.  Ste- 
vensj,  S.  Patersoni,  and  S.  Moorei.  Darlingtonia 
californica  thrives  when  grown  with  and  treated 
the  same  as  the  Sarracenias. — W.  W. 


Sarracenias. — We  have  just  shaken  out  all  our 
Sarracenias,  re-potted  them  in  fresh  soil,  and  re- 
moved them  into  warmer  and  moister  quarters. 
After  some  years'  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
collection  of  the  best  Sarracenias,  I  am  convinced 
that  early  potting,  a  thorough  overhauling,  and 
almost  stove  treatment  during  the  growing  season 
result  in  a  crop  of  good,  v,'eli-coloured  pitchers.  As 
some  cultivators  fail  with  Sarracenias,  possibly  the 
details  of  our  treatment  may  be  of  some  help. 
The  plants  are  grown  in  pans  about  half  as  deep  as 
they  are  wide,  and  these  are  a  quarter  filled  with 
drainage.  For  soil,  lumps  of  peat  about  the  size  of 
hens'  eggs,  some  Sphagnum,  and  pieces  of  charcoal, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  coarse  sand,  are  mixed  to- 
gether. The  plants  are  shaken  free  from  all  old 
soil,  and  the  base  of  the  rhizome,  which  is  usually 
dead,  is  cut  away.  If  the  rhizome  has  branched 
into  several  strong  leads,  it  should  be  divided  ;  if 
Into  weak  leads,  some  of  them  should  be  cut  away. 
All  old,  worn-out  leaves  and  pitchers  may  be  re- 
moved, but  at  least  one  leaf  should  be  left  on  the 
end  of  each  lead.  In  polling,  the  rhizomes  are 
just  buried  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  the 
roots  are  spread  out  as  near  the  surface  as  possible  ; 
tnfts  of  Moss  are  placed  alternately  with  the  lumps 
of  peat  on  the  surface,  partly  to  give  a  neat  appear- 
ance, and  partly  becau.-e  the  Moss  holds  the  water 
longer  than  soil  would,  and  this  is  good  for  the  new 
roots.  The  plants  are  then  placed  in  a  house  where 
the  temperature  at  night  does  not  fall  below  iKi", 


CINERARIAS. 


The  improvement  in  the  flowers  of  Cinerarias  has 
been  very  marked  during  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
as  they  are  now  much  larger,  the  petals  broader, 
and  the  form  more  symmetrical.  WhOe  there  has 
been  this  improvement  in  form,  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  there  has  not  been  any  new 
colours  of  a  definite  character  added.  This  is  the 
more  noteworthy  because  in  nearly  every  other  florist 
flower  great  advances  have  been  made  in  this 
direction.  With  respect  to  the  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  flowers,  I  do  not  find  it  to  be  any  gain. 
What  is  gained  in  size  is  lost  in  symmetry,  and 
added  to  this  is  a  loose  and  ungainly  'plant  that 
no  amount  of  good  cultivation  seems  to  improve. 
I  am  alluding  to  the  Continental  strains  of  this 
flower  which  are  sent  to  this  country  as  supe- 
rior to  any  other  strain.  For  three  years  in  suc- 
cession I  grew  a  strain  obtained  in  this  way,  and 
although  plenty  of  the  plants  produced  flowers  .3^ 
inches  and  more  across,  the  petals  were  so  loosely 
arranged  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  well-shaped 
flower,  and  besides  this  there  was  a  great  want  of 
variety  in  colour. 

All  points  considered,  what  is  known  as  the 
C'ovent  Garden  strain  is  the  most  useful  to  grow  for 
conservatory  decoration.  The  plants  are  of  good 
habit  and  they  throw  up  large  heads  of  perfectly 
formed  flowers.  The  variety  of  colours  is  also  great, 
and  a  large  and  well-proportioned  head  of  flowers 
can  be  obtained  from  a  rather  small  plant.  The 
average  English  strain  produces  much  larger  flowers 
than  the  Covent  Garden,  but  in  the.  hands  of  a  good 
many  cultivators  the  plants  are  made  through  rich 
feeding  to  produce  such  large  leaves  that  the  effect 
of  a  nice  head  of  flowers  is  spoilt  owing  to  the 
larger  proportion  of  foliage.  There  is  another  part 
of  the  management  of  the  present  time  which 
tells  against  the  possibility  of  securing  shapely 
plants.  I  allude  to  the  too  general  practice  of 
getting  the  plants  in  flower  early  in  the  season, 
which  necessitates  the  stock  being  brought  on 
in  a  closer  and  warmer  temperature  than  is  good 
for  them.  The  middle  of  March  to  the  middle 
of  April  is  the  season  when  the  plants  should  be 
at  their  best.  In  former  times  the  bulk  of  the 
plants  did  not  go  out  of  flower  until  it  was  quite 
safe  to  turn  them  out  of  doors  in  some  sheltered 
corner  to  ripen  their  seed,  but  the  practice  of 
modern  cultivators  has  altered  a  good  deal  in  regard 
to  the  time  the  plants  are  had  in  bloom,  and  this 
has  a  tendency  to  lower  the  merits  of  the  flowers. 
Next  to  this,  as  I  have  incidentally  remarked,  rich 
feeding  is  decidedly  injurious,  especially  during  the 
early  stages  of  growth.  Stimulants  of  any  kind, 
until  the  plants  have  been  put  into  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  to  flower,  should  not  be  given.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  these  pots  ought  to  be  full  of  roots 
and  the  flower-stem  rising  before  any  liquid  is  given. 
As  regards  soil,  there  is  nothing  better  for  them  than 
three  parts  good  mellow  loam,  one  part  leaf-soil, 
and  a  good  sprinkle  of  coarse  sand.  In  a  compost 
like  this  the  plants  will  produce  good  heads  of 
flowers  if  they  are  not  subjected  to  more  heat  than 
is  good  for  them.  The  cold  pit  is  the  proper  place 
for  Cinerarias,  while  frost  can  be  kept  from  them 
by  the  use  of  mats,  as  they  like  to  be  near  the 
glass  and  on  a  bed  of  coal  ashes.  As  they  are  very 
tender  they  should  be  taken  to  a  heated  structure 
when  there  is  danger  of  severe  frost,  but  not  other- 
wise. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  grow  named  varieties 
now  that  such    excellent   strains    arc   (o  be  hail, 


as  if  the  seed  is  obtained  from  a  good  source, 
varieties  equal  to  the  named  ones  may  be  had. 
In  raising  a  stock  of  plants  from  seed  there  is  a 
tendency  at  the  present  time  to  sow  too  early 
when  large  plants  with  good  heads  of  flowers  are  re- 
quired. If  a  few  are  required  to  flower  early,  the 
seed  may  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  May,  but 
plants  that  are  required  to  bloom  at  their  proper 
season  should  be  obtained  from  seed  sown  a  month 
later.  J.  C.  C. 

Calliandra  Tweedei  might  be  called  the  Bra- 
zilian Bottle-brush  tree,  as  it  so  much  resembles  the 
Callistemons,  or  Australian  Bottle-brush.  It  is 
now  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the  Palm 
house  at  Kew,  where  there  is  a  fine  bush  of  it  in 
flower.  Its  leaves  are  like  those  of  Mimosa  or 
Acacia,  and  are  extremely  elegant.  The  showiest 
parts  of  the  flowers  are  the  crimson  stamens,  borne 
in  globular  tassels.  The  tender  green  of  the  ferny 
foliage  and  the  crimson  flowers  make  it  a  very 
beautiful  shrub.  Though  as  a  rule  only  grown  in 
botanic  gardens,  it  deserves  the  attention  of  gar- 
deners at  large.  It  requires  a  stove,  and  is  usually 
seen  in  flower  when  about  2  feet  high. — W.  G. 

Hechtea  argentea. — Very  little  is  seenof  anyof 
the  Hechteas,  and  this  one,  though  the  best  of  about 
the  six  species  that  comprise  the  genus,  is  known 
perhaps  least  of  all.  It  is  a  Bromeliaceous  plant, 
as  can  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  bears  the  greatest 
likeness  to  H.  Ghiesbreghti,  but  is  quite  distinct. 
The  leaves  are  extremely  ornamental,  not  to  say 
beautiful,  as  they  are  densely  encrusted  with  silvery 
scales  that  give  them  a  curious  frosted  look,  such  as 
we  obtain  in  few  other  plants.  I  have  never  seen 
the  flowers,  but  they  are  described  in  Nicholson's 
"  Dictionary  of  Gardening  "  as  white,  small,  in  glo- 
bose clusters.  It  possibly  blooms  at  very  long 
intervals,  but  perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  The 
Garden  could  give  me  information  upon  this  point. 
It  is  very  certain  that  such  a  distinct  Hechtea 
should  be  seen  in  other  places  besides  Kew  Gardens 
and  botanical  collections;  unfortunately,  however, 
the  Bromeliaceous  family  is  in  disfavour.  It  suc- 
ceeds well  in  a  warm,  dry  atmosphere,  such  as 
succulents  delight  in,  but  a  greenhouse  would  most 
likely  suit  it,  and  there  is  often  a  little  variety 
wanted  here. — X. 

Geenera  macrantha.  —  This  Gesnera  forms 
a  very  conspicuous  feature  in  the  stove  at  the 
present  time,  by  reason  of  its  bright  -  coloured 
flowers.  It  forms  rather  a  stout  stem,  clothed 
with  bright  green  leaves,  and  terminated  by  a 
cluster  of  tubular-shaped  blossoms  about  3  inches 
in  length,  and  of  a  rich  vermilion  colour.  The 
leaves,  stems,  and  blossoms  are  thickly  covered 
with  hairs.  It  is  a  plant  very  easily  culti- 
vated, as  some  time  after  flowering  the  stems  die 
down  and  the  tubers  remain  dormant  till  the 
autumn,  when  they  again  start  into  growth,  and,  as 
a  rule,  flower  when  from  S  inches  to  1  foot  high. 
As  the  principal  growth  is  made  during  the  winter 
months,  the  plants  need  a  light  position  at  that  sea- 
son. G.  oinnabarina  is  another  beautiful  species 
that  may  be  had  in  bloom  from  the  end  of  autumn 
till  the  early  spring.  This  is  a  larger-growing  kind 
than  G.  macrantha,  and  is,  from  a  foliage  point  of 
view,  more  attractive.  It  also  starts  earlier  into 
growth,  as  the  tubers  begin  to  grow  before  mid- 
summer, when  they  must  be  potted,  and  under  favour- 
able conditions  will  form  fine  specimens  by  autumn. 
One  or  two  things  to  bear  in  mind  are :  The  foliage 
must  be  protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun; 
thorough  drainage  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  the 
plants  must  not  suffer  from  want  of  water  at  the 
roots,  but  none  luust  be  spilt  on  the  leaves.  By 
starting  these  and  many  others  of  the  beautiful 
garden  varieties  of  Gesnera  at  different  times,  their 
flowering  season  may  be  spread  over  a  much  longer 
period  than  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  all  sub- 
jected to  exactly  the  same  treatment. — H.  V. 

Brownea  giandiceps. — This,  one  of  the  noblest 
of  tropical  flowering  trees,  is  at  the  present  time  the 
chief  feature  in  the  great  Palm  house  at  Kew,  where 
a  fine  specimen  some  20  feet  high  is  in  flower.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  large  size  to  which  these 
beautiful    Browncas    attain   before    they    produce 
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flowers  precludes  them  from  all  except  the  largest 
conservatories,  though  even  in  a  small  state  they  are, 
on  account  of  their  handsome  pinnate  foliage,  ex- 
tremely ornamental,  and  being  evergreen  they 
ansv?er  the  same  purpose  as  Palms  and  the  usual 
fine-foliaged  stove  plants.  B.  grandiceps  is  the 
finest  of  all  the  cultivated  Browneas.  It  bears  its 
flowers  in  a  huge  globular  head  like  a  Rhododendron. 
The  blossoms  are  very  showy,  being  of  a  peculiar 
shade  of  orange-red,  or,  as  some  would  describe  it, 
a  salmon-pink,  while  the  numerous  gold-tipped  pro- 
truding stamens  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  cluster. 
The  leaves  are  2  feet  and  upwards  in  length,  and 
consist  of  from  ten  to  twelve  pairs  of  leaflets.  The 
new  leaves  are  usually  produced  in  a  dense  mass  of 
several  together,  and  these  are  extremely  beautiful, 
being,  when  first  unfolded,  of  a  delicate  tinge  of 
bronzy  green ;  in  fact,  the  new  leaves  are  as  re- 
markable as  the  flower  clusters.  All  the  Browneas 
are  South  American,  and  this  particular  one  comes 
from  Caraccas,  where  it  is  said  to  be  quite  a  forest 
tree  GO  feet  or  more  high.  B.  coocinea  and  Ariza 
(called  also  princeps)  are  also  represented  by  large 
specimens  at  Kew,  the  last  named,  like  grandiceps, 
having  very  handsome  foliage. — G. 

The  white  ladian  Azalea. — Your  beautiful 
engraving  in  The  Garden  February  is  (p.  139), 
of  the  above  in  Mr.  Dickins'  wood  at  Coolhurst, 
Sussex,  reminds  me  of  some  similar  specimens  I  saw 
a  few  years  ago  in  the  Earl  of  Wicklow's  garden,  at 
Shelton  Abbey,  where  they  luxuriate  araongst  other 
shrubs  on  the  outlying  portions  of  the  lawn  and 
pleasure  grounds.  Seeing  that  this  Azalea  is  so 
lovely  as  a  hardy  shrub  in  England  and  Ireland 
when  well  planted  in  suitable  and  sheltered  places, 
it  seems  a  wonder  that  it  should  have  been  compara- 
tively neglected  as  an  open-air  shrub,  while  so  much 
has  been  nude  of  the  Rhododendron.  I  suppose 
the  gorgeous  beauty  of  the  Azaleas  in  pots  at  our 
spring  exhibitions  has  rather  drawn  our  thoughts 
away  from  their  beauties  as  hardy  subjects.  At 
any  rate  here  is  an  opening  for  a  new  departure  if 
some  of  our  trade  growers  of  Azaleas  would  raise 
hardy  varieties  suitable  for  the  open  air.  So  far  as 
beauty  goes,  nothing  can  exceed  the  snowdrift-like 
loveliness  of  the  old  white  A.  indica,  but  we  might 
obtain  hardier  varieties  of  the  white  just  as  larger, 
single,  and  semi-double  white  forms  have  already 
been  secured.  Shelton  Abbey  is,  as  you  know,  in 
County  Wioklow,  rather  low-lying,  but  very  sheltered. 
The  Sweet  Bays  (Laurus  nobilis)  there  are  very 
noble,  finer  than  any  I  have  seen  elsewhere,  and 
there  are  other  fioe  trees  and  shrubs,  but  nothing  in 
the  way  of  floweriog  shrubs  surpassed  the  white 
I  ndian  Azaleas. — F.  W.  Burbidgb. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


Spot  on  Pelargoniums.— In  The  G.^rhen  of 
Feb.  11  (p.  117)  "11.  D."  speaks  of  spot  on  his  Pelar- 
goniums, and  says  :  "  The  practice  of  placing  plants  in 
the  open  after  tliey  are  cut  down  also  encourages  spot.'  * 
This  is  not  my  experience.  I  used  to  have  spot  every 
year,  but  was  told  by  a  judge  at  a  flower  show  not  to 
use  leaf-mould  with  Pelargoiums,  as  it  gave  them 
spot.  I  never  used  it  since,  and  consequently  never 
had  any  more  spot. — T.  W.  Bhowning. 

Freesias  should  be  grown  by  every  gardener  who 
requires  pxwe  white  fragrant  flowers  in  winter  and  early 
spring.  Tliey  have  a  chastenes  and  sbeauty  that  rival 
even  those  of  the  popular  Papar-white  Naroiss.  luthe 
Epsom  Nursery  seedlings  of  F.  refracta  alba  are 
blooming,  the  individual  flowers  being,  on  the 
average,  larger  than  those  of  the  type  and  more 
massive.  Plants  raised  from  seed  bloom  in  tvvo 
years,  and  from  tirst  to  last  give  very  little  trouble 
as  regards  culture  ;  only  a  small  degree  of  tire-heat  is 
necessary. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — All  those  who  wish  to 
have  a  display  of  these  plants  during  the  coming  season 
should  be  up  and  doing.  On  a  recent  visit  ti  llr. 
Laing's  nursery  they  were  busy  pricking  oat  seedlings, 
which  are  traust'erred  from  the  seed  pans  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  seen,  small  pointed  sticks  being  used  for 
the  purpose.  The  great  secret  with  these  pi. mts  seems 
to  he  to  keep  them  contiuually  moving.  .Something 
like  100,000  have  already  been  thus  transplanted,  and 
the  quantity  yet  in  'the  seed-pans  appears  to  be  iu- 
nunierahle.     1  also  observed  tli:it  llu.^ntities  of  tubers 


of  the  best  kinds  had  already  been  potted,  and  were 
making  nice  sturdy  plants,  from  amongst  which  some 
striking  novelties  are  expected.— W.  H.  G. 

Thunbergia  Harris!. — This  cannot  be  too  highly 
recommended  as  a  stove  climber,  its  foliage  being 
rich  deep  green,  and  its  large  flowers  bright  purplish 
blue  on  the  limb,  with  a  pale  yellowish  white  throat. 
This  is  a  colour  by  no  means  common.  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  this  plant  brought  out  as  an  ex- 
hibition subject,  but,  judging  from  the  large  flowers 
produced  on  plants  in  3-incii  pots  which  I  recently 
noted  in  Mr.  Laiug's  nursery  at  Forest  Hill,  it  is  Hkely 
to  be  as  useful  and  showy  as  the  Allaraandas.  A 
coloured  plate  of  it  was  given  in  The  Garden,  Sep- 
tember 2.5,  1886,  under  the  name  of  T.  laurifolia. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Fuchsia  splendens. — This  Fuchsia  is  widely 
removed  from  the  ordinary  garden  varieties,  yet  it 
is  very  pretty,  and  may  be  had  in  bloom  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months.  It  is  a  free- 
growing  kind  with  heart-shaped  leaves  and  peculiar 
flowers,  the  tube  of  which  is  bright  crimson  tipped 
with  green.  To  have  this  variety  in  bloom  at  this 
time  of  the  year  it  must  have  the  temperature  of  an 
intermediate  house.  Some  of  the  species  of  Fuchsia 
merit  more  extended  cultivation,  for  while  we  are 
greatly  overdone  with  so-called  garden  varieties, 
many  of  which  diif er  from  each  other  only  in  name, 
there  are  some  at  least  equally  as  beautiful  and 
quite  as  distinct  that  have  almost  dropped  out  of 
cultivation.  In  proof  of  which  I  may  mention  F. 
fulgens  and  corymbiflora,  two  large  bold-growing 
species ;  F.  microphylla  and  thym;cfolia,  which  in 
leaf  and  flower  are  quite  miniature  kinds ;  F,  gra- 
cilis, serratifolia,  and  pendulseflora.  To  these  must 
be  added  the  neat  little  F.  triphylla,  the  blooms  of 
which  are  freely  borne  and  of  a  distinct  orange- 
scarlet  hue. — H.  P. 

Impatiens  Hawkeri. — I  have  seen  this  beau- 
tiful Balsam  in  many  gardens  during  the  past 
season,  but  I  have  never  seen  such  fine  specimens 
as  those  I  recently  noticed  in  one  of  the  cool 
stoves  at  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking.  The  plants 
are  several  feet  across,  and  each  is  upon  a  single 
stem,  which,  however,  appears  to  have  been  stopped 
when  only  a  few  inches  high,  causing  it  to  break. 
The  lateral  growths  have  also  been  repeatedly 
stopped,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  plants  are 
some  2  feet  or  S  feet  high,  symmetrical  without 
training,  well  furnished  with  rich  deep  green  foliage 
and  a  mass  of  large,  flat,  dazzling  flowers,  which  are 
of  a  rich  deep  carmine  suffused  with  a  tinge  of  vio- 
let or  blue;  the  eye  small  and  white.  In  spite  of 
what  is  sometimes  said,  this  plant  is  equally  as  free- 
flowering  as  its  near  ally,  I.  Sultani ;  whilst  its 
flowers  are  more  than  double  the  size  of  those  of  that 
kind,  thicker  in  texture,  and  very  much  richer  in  col- 
our.' This  is,  I  believe,  one  of  Mr.  Bull's  introduc- 
tions from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  winter-flowering  soft-wooded 
plant  we  have  in  cultivation. — W.  H.  G. 

Three  good  winter-flowering  Begonias.— 

In  the  stove  at  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  I  recently 
noticed  two  species  that  are  largely  used,  and  are 
just  now  extremely  gay.  They  are  B.  nitida  and 
B.  Roezli.  The  first-named  is  an  erect-growing 
plant  with  smooth,  bright  shining  green  leaves  and 
dense  panicles  of  pure  white  flowers,  that  are  borne 
upon  long  stems,  so  that  they  are  available  for 
cutting.  Although  Begonia  flowers  do  not  last 
long  in  a  cut  state,  the  quantities  of  bloom  the 
plants  produce  enable  many  gatherings  to  be 
made.  This  plant  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our 
gardens,  and  used  to  be  widely  cultivated  some 
few  years  ago.  B.  Roezli  appears  to  be  free- flower- 
ing, bearing  its  reddish  scarlet  blooms  on  dense 
panicles.  These  plants  are  easily  and  quickly 
grown,  and  should  receive  the  attention  of  those 
having  a  stove  or  intermediate  house,  as  there 
are  dozens  of  handsome  kinds  which  produce  their 
flowers  during  the  winter  months.  Some  few 
years  ago  I  had  a  house  entirely  devoted  to  these 
winter-flowering  species,  and  during  the  winter  it 
was  extremely  beautiful.  Another  kind,  which 
was  recently  blooming  in  Mr.  Laing's  nursery  at 
Forest  Hill,"  is  well  worthy  of  more  extended  cul- 
tivation. It  is  named  Begonia  semperflorens 
gigantea  rosea,  and  although  not  a  giant  in  growth, 


its  bright  rosy  red  flowers  are  considerably  larger 
than  those  of  the  typical  semperflorens. — \V.  H.  G. 


■WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 
Winter- BLOOMING  plants. — It  is  necessary  to  get 
the  cuttings  struck  of  late  autumn  and  winter- 
flowering  plants  early  enough  to  allow  of  the  growth 
becoming  well  matured  before  the  summer  is  too 
far  advanced  to  admit  of  the  wood  attaining  the 
requisite  firmness,  for  the  amount  of  bloom  that 
will  be  forthcoming  depends  more  on  this  than 
upon  the  mere  size  of  the  plants.  Cuttings  of  such 
things  as  Aphelandras,  Eranthemum  pulchellum. 
Plumbago  rosea,  Sericographis  Ghiesbreghti,  Thyr- 
sacanthus  rutilans,  and  others  of  a  like  character 
will  now  be  plentiful  on  plants  that,  after  bloom- 
ing, were  kept  in  heat.  The  plants  named  all  root 
freely,  and  do  not  suffer  from  a  little  disturbance. 
This  being  the  case,  the  method  of  putting  a  num- 
ber of  cuttings  together  will  answer  as  well  as 
giving  each  cutting  a  separate  pot.  Choose  stout, 
sturdy  shoots  in  preference  to  those  that  are  long- 
jointed,  for  though  plants  struck  from  the  latter 
will  ultimately  gain  strength  if  carefully  treated, 
still  strong  cuttings  require  less  nursing  and  give 
better  results.  In  striking  plants  that  are  more  or 
less  soft-wooded  the  cuttings  should  not  be  kept 
closer  than  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  leaves  flag- 
ging, for  if  the  atmosphere  is  too  damp  and  hot 
they  become  drawn  before  they  are  sufficiently 
rooted.    A  temperature  of  70°  is  sufficient. 

Euphorbia  jacquini^flora. — To  ensure  suc- 
cess in  the  propagation  of  this  plant  it  is  requi.site 
to  see  that  the  cuttings  are  in  proper  condition. 
When  the  shoots  are  long  and  severed  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  a  large  number  will  damp  off  ;  whereas  if 
they  are  taken  off  with  a  heel  there  will  be  few 
failures.  I  find  the  necessity  for  repeatedly  point- 
ing this  out  from  the  complaints  that  are  so  often 
made  about  this  Euphorbia  being  diflicult  to  strike. 

Scutellaria  Mocciniana. — This  plant  blooms 
so  freely  and  continuously  that  it  should  be  grown 
in  quantity.  Its  bright  flowers  are  equally  effective 
in  a  cut  state  as  they  are  on  the  plant,  and  not  the 
least  of  its  merits  is  that  it  will  bloom  in  either  a 
large  or  a  small  size.  All  that  it  requires  in  order  to 
maintain  it  constantly  in  flower  is  heat  enough  to 
keep  the  growth  moving,  as  bloom  is  produced  at 
almost  every  point  of  the  young  wood.  Plants  that 
are  struck  early,  and  have  additional  pot-room  given 
them  as  required  through  the  summer,  with  atten- 
tion in  stopping  the  shoots  rather  than  encouraging 
early  blooming,  will  amply  repay  the  care  given  them . 

AcHiMENES. — Where  Achimenes  are  wanted  in 
flower  as  long  as  possible,  the  tubers  should  be 
started  at  different  times,  for  though  something 
may  be  done  to  retard  the  blooming  of  a  portion  of 
the  stock  by  stopping  the  shoots  during  the  early 
stages  of  growth,  this  does  not  answer  so  well  as 
when  the  plants  are  started  in  about  three  sets  at 
intervals  of  three  weeks  or  a  month.  The  first 
roots  should  be  put  in  now,  and  supposing  them  to 
have  been  wintered  in  dry  soil  in  a  temperature 
suflicient  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy  state,  they 
should  be  put  in  1  inch  or  2  inches  apart  in  ordi- 
nary large-sized  seed-pans,  drained  and  filled  with 
finely-sifted  loam,  to  which  has  been  added  some 
leaf  mould  and  enough  sand  to  make  the  whole 
light  and  open.  This  condition  is  necessarv,  as 
when  the  small  plants  come  to  be  potted  off  the 
tubers  are  liable  to  break  in  removal  if  the 
material  they  are  started  in  is  at  all  inclined  to  be 
heavy.  Cover  the  tubers  with  an  inch  of  the  soil, 
and  see  that  the  compost  is  not  too  wet  or  they  will 
be  likely  to  perish.  Stand  them  in  a  temperature 
of  t'lii"  by  night;  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots 
break  through  the  soil  more  water  may  be  given, 
and  the  pans  should  be  put  near  the  glass  where 
there  is  plenty  of  light  so  as  to  keep  the  growth 
short  and  strong.  When  the  first  leaves  of  Achi- 
menes that  are  formed  are  thin  and  wanting  in  sub- 
stance they  usually  turn  yellow  and  die  off  before 
the  flowering  is  over,  in  which  condition  the  plants 
have  a  poor  appearance. 

Gt.obiosas.— Bulbs  of  these  handsome  climbers 
'lat  have  been  at  rest  through  Ihe  winter  should 
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now  be  started.  If  small,  such  as  raised  from  seed 
sown  last  spring,  several  may  be  grown  together. 
In  the  case  of  old  bulbs  that  have  attained  some- 
thing like  their  full  size,  one  in  a  pot  will  be  enough. 
It  is  better  to  start  them  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots, 
and  after  some  growth  has  been  made  move  them 
into  those  they  are  intended  to  bloom  in.  A  mix- 
ture of  about  two-thirds  turfy  loam  to  one  of  peat 
with  some  sand  answers  for  them.  In  potting  do  not 
bury  the  bulbs  too  deeply.  A  temperature  from  55" 
tD  60"  will  be  better  to  start  the  roots  in  than  sub- 
jecting them  to  more  heat.  When  the  shoots 
appear  above  the  surface  let  them  have  plenty  of 
light  and  keep  the  soil  moderately  moist,  and  as 
soon  as  the  latter  is  fairly  filled  with  roots,  move 
iuto  12-inch  or  15-inch  pots,  putting  sticks  or  fixing 
wire  trellises  to  train  the  shoots  round. 

Tempebature. — It  is  now  time  to  give  more 
heat  to  all  kinds  of  stove  plants,  including  the 
intermediate  section.  Ixoras,  Dipladenias,  and 
others  that  like  a  high  temperature,  and  that  have 
been  kept  for  the  last  three  months  at  near  70° 
in  the  night,  should  now  have  5°  more,  with  a  cor- 
responding rise  in  the  daytime.  The  intermediate 
kinds  that  have  been  kept  considerably  cooler 
should  have  a  proportionate  increase. 

Tuberous  Begonias — Tubers  that  have  been  at 
rest  through  the  vrinter  may  now  be  potted  and 
placed  in  a  temperature  of  45°  or  50".  This  will 
generally  be  better  than  subjecting  them  to  more 
heat,  which  causes  the  shoots  to  get  more  or  less 
drawn.  Small  or  medium-sized  roots,  such  as  were 
raised  from  seed  last  year,  may  have  pots  about 
2  inches  larger  than  those  they  occupied  last  sum- 
mer. Large-sized  tubers  may  be  at  first  put  in  pots 
only  a  little  larger  than  will  hold  them,  moving 
them  into  larger  ones  later  on.  If  the  plants  are  to 
be  grown  in  loam  it  should  be  of  good  quality,  with 
plenty  of  vegetable  matter  in  it ;  some  sifted  leaf- 
mould,  and  rotten  manure,  with  enough  sand  to 
keep  the  whole  porous,  must  be  added.  Where  peat 
is  used  no  leaf-mould  will  be  necessary.  Drain  the 
pots  well,  and  do  not  put  the  tubers  in  too  deeply  ; 
they  are  best  with  their  tops  just  showing  above 
the  surface.  Another  portion  of  roots  may  be 
potted  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
placed  in  ordinary  greenhouse  warmth.  In  all 
cases,  as  soon  as  the  growth  begins  to  move,  stand 
the  plants  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  light,  or 
the  stems  will  become  drawn  up  before  the  end  of 
the  season. 

Seedling  tuberous  Begonias.— As  soon  as 
the  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  soon  after  the 
turn  of  the  year  are  fairly  above  the  soil,  they 
should  be  pricked  o£E  in  shallow  boxes,  drained,  and 
filled  with  material  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
seed  was  sown.  They  should  be  put  in  an  inch 
apart.  There  are  no  plants  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  that  require  moving  from  the  seed-pan 
in  so  small  a  state  as  this  section  of  Begonias.  The 
first  roots  they  make  strike  straight  down,  and  if 
the  seedlings  remain  undisturbed  for  any  length  of 
time  the  roots  get  injured  in  pricking  off  the  young 
plants.  It  is  equally  necessary  to  give  all  the  light 
possible. 

Single  Chinese  Pbimulas.— Seed  may  be  sown 
now ;  the  plants  raised  thus  early  will  come  in 
useful  during  the  latter  part  of  autumn,  and,  more- 
over, will  have  time  to  gain  size  and  strength,  such 
as  is  impossible  with  stock  that  is  raised  late. 
Drain  a  seed-pan,  and  fill  it  with  a  compost  consist- 
ing of  good  loam  passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  some 
leaf-mould  also  sifted,  and  sand  enough  to  make  the 
whole  quite  light.  Press  the  surface  smooth  and 
give  it  a  gentle  watering.  Allow  a  day  for  the 
water  to  pass  off,  and  then  scatter  the  seeds  thinly 
over  the  surface,  press  them  gently,  but  do  not 
c  iver  them  farther  than  by  putting  a  piece  of  thin 
white  paper  over  the  top  of  the  pan.  In  most  cases 
t'lij  will  keep  enough  moisture  in  the  soil  to  enable 
tie  seed  to  vegetate,  and  in  this  way  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  watering  before  the  plants  appear. 

Semi-double  Chinese  Primulas— Some  of  the 
leidiDg  seel  growers  have  now  so  far  woiked  up 
t.hi^  section  of  Primulas,  that  they  may  be  relied  on 
to  come  true  to  their  character  from  seed.  The  ad- 
vantage attached  to  these  semi-double  varieties  js, 


that  whilst  being  more  easily  grown  than  the  double 
sorts,  the  flowers  are  quite  as  enduring. 

Double  Chinese  Primulas.  —  These  may  be 
propagated  at  any  time  when  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  divide,  but  it  is  well  to  get  enough  stock 
established  before  the  hot  weather  comes  on,  as  the 
crowns  do  not  like  to  be  kept  too  close,  and  when 
the  propagation  is  deferred  until  it  is  necessary  to 
give  much  air,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  leaves 
flagging  whilst  roots  are  being  formed.  The  crowns 
or  suckers  are  best  put  singly  in  small  pots.  The 
soil  should  contain  a  good  portion  of  sand. 
When  used  it  should  be  moderately  moist,  but  not 
wet,  and  no  more  water  should  be  given  than  can 
be  avoided  until  roots  are  present.  Before  putting 
in  the  suckers,  allow  them  to  remain  for  an  hour  or 
two  on  the  potting  bench,  so  that  the  bases  may 
have  time  to  dry  up.  Shade  must  be  given  when- 
ever the  sun  shines  on  them. 

Saving  seed  op  Chinese  Primulas.— The  only 
means  of  improving  the  strain  or  of  keeping  a  good 
strain  up  to  the  mark  is  by  selecting  the  plants 
from  year  to  year  that  produce  the  best  flowers, 
saving  seed  from  these  alone.  It  is  best  to  save 
seed  from  plants  that  flower  late  in  spring  and  that 
are  not  then  exhausted  with  having  bloomed  during 
winter.  Any  seedlings  that  appear  with  excep- 
tionally fine  flowers,  or  that  show  some  superiority 
in  habit,  should  have  all  the  blooms  pinched  out 
now.  If  the  plants  are  well  supplied  with  manure 
water  and  placed  where  they  will  get  plenty  of 
light,  they  will  give  a  full  crop  of  flowers  later  on 


that  will  produce  seed  plentifully. 


Propagating. 


T.  B. 


may  either 


Clematis  indivisa. — This  Clematis 
be  increased  by  cuttings  or  by  grafting"  on  the 
roots  of  the  common  Traveller's  Joy.  The  best 
cuttings  are  furnished  by  the  young  growing  shoots 
taken  just  as  they  have  lost  their  very  succulent 
character,  and  having  been  cut  off  at  a  joint, 
dibbled  into  pots  of  sandy  soil.  In  selecting  the 
cuttings,  the  more  vigorous  shoots  should  not  be 
chosen,  but  rather  the  weaker  short-jointed  ones, 
such,  for  instance,  as  those  often  pushed  out  from  the 
main  stem  or  principal  branches  of  an  established 
plant,  especially  if  the  top  has  received  any  check. 
A  length  of  about  3  inches  or  4  inches  is  a  very 
suitable  one  for  the  cuttings,  which  should  have  the 
bottom  leaves  removed  before  being  dibbled  in. 
The  cuttings  must  then  be  kept  close  either  by 
being  put  In  a  propagating  case  or  covered  by  a  bell- 
glass.  If  the  atmosphere  of  the  case  is  very  much 
overcharged  with  moisture,  the  cuttings  are  better 
covered  with  a  bell-glass,  as  the  foliage  is  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  mildew,  which  is  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate. For  this  reason  they  must  not  be  kept  in  too 
warm  a  temperature.  When  grafting  is  the  plan 
adopted,  a  shoot,  such  as  is  recommended  for  a  cut- 
ting, should  be  chosen,  but  if  that  is  not  obtainable, 
a  single  joint  may  be  taken.  In  either  case  the 
root  chosen  should  be  at  least  as  thick  as  the  shoot 
that  is  to  be  grafted  on  it,  and,  if  possible,  should 
have  a  few  fibres  attached  to  it.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary then  is  to  fashion  the  scion  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge,  and  having  split  the  stock  to  the  extent  re- 
quired, insert  the  scion  in  its  place,  and  tie  securely 
with  soft  grafting  cotton,  very  good  substitutes  for 
which  are  the  coarser  kinds  of  darning  cotton.  When 
this  is  done,  the  grafted  plant  must  be  potted  in  a 
small  |)ot,  and  at  such  a  depth  that  the  point  of 
union  is  completely  covered.  By  this  means  no 
grafting  wax  is  rendered  necessary,  as  the  air  is  ex- 
cluded by  the  soil  that  surrounds  the  mutilated 
portion.  Grafted  plants,  as  a  rule,  make  more 
rapid  progress  during  their  earlier  stages  than  do 
those  raised  from  cuttings,  and  as  they  push  forth 
roots  of  their  own  after  a  time,  they  have  all  the 
advantages  of  plants  that  are  not  grafted.  Where 
it  is  desired  to  propagate  but  a  very  few,  all  the 
different  appliances  can  mostly  be  dispensed  with, 
for  if  the  plant  is  trained  to  the  roof  of  a  green- 
house, it  will  be  generally  possible  to  detach  a  few 
shoots  and  layer  them  in  pots  on  the  stage  of  the 
structure  in  which  thej  are  growing.    The  pot  pre- 


pared for  a  layer  may  be  drained  and  partially  filled 
with  soil,  then  the  shoot,  tongued  after  the  manner 
of  a  Carnation,  may  be  brought  into  its  place  and 
secured  by  means  of  a  peg  or  two.  The  remaining 
soil  may  then  be  put  in,  covering  the  part  from 
whence  the  roots  will  be  produced.  Attention 
should  be  paid  to  having  the  buried  portion  of  the 
shoot  situated  at  a  joint. 

Asparagus. — Some  of  the  stove  and  greenhouse 
kinds  of  this  are  extremely  popular,  so  that  in  many 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  increase  them  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Of  the  different  varieties,  A.  tenuissimus 
and  plumosus  can  be  readily  propagated  by  means 
of  cuttings,  which  if  taken  now  and  formed  of  the 
young  feathery  shoots  (not  the  stout  brittle  ones 
just  as  they  come  up  from  the  base)  strike  quickly 
if  plunged  in  a  little  bottom-heat  in  the  stove.  A 
very  good  plan  is  to  fill  some  Sj-inch  pots  with 
light  soil,  consisting  of  loam,  peat,  or  leaf-mould 
and  sand  in  equal  proportions.  Four  cuttings  may 
then  be  dibbled  around  the  edge  of  each  pot, 
and  when  rooted  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dis- 
turb them,  but  merely  to  shift  them  into  a  larger 
size,  in  which  they  quickly  form  effective  little 
plants.  The  cuttings  strike  quickly  if  they  aie 
kept  in  a  close  case  till  rooted.  Another  variety 
which  is  in  great  demand  will  not  lend  itself  to  this 
mode  of  increase,  but  must  either  be  propagated  by 
seeds,  which  are  sometimes  obtainable,  or  by  divi- 
sion of  the  roots.  I  refer  to  the  variety  known 
as  plumosus  nanus,  though  in  reality  when  once 
established  it  increases  in  height  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  that  which  is  regarded  as  the  typical  A. 
plumosus.  In  dividing  a  plant  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  all  the  soil  from  the  roots  to  find  out 
the  origin  of  the  shoots,  as  they  seldom  come  np 
straight  from  the  crown.  If  this  precaution  is  not 
taken,  some  of  the  shoots  without  their  attendant 
roots  are  apt  to  be  cut  away.  By  far  the  better 
way  to  remove  the  soil  is  to  wash  it  from  the  roots 
either  by  holding  the  ball  of  earth  under  a  tap,  or 
soaking  it  in  a  tub  or  pail  of  water.  With  a  sharp 
knife  division  can  be  readily  effected,  when  the 
plants  must  be  repotted  into  whatever  sized  pots  may 
be  necessary.  If  kept  rather  close  for  a  fortnight 
or  so  the  young  plants  quickly  recover  from  their 
check.  The  pretty,  but  seldom  seen  A.  decumbens 
may  also  be  increased  by  division.  Where  seeds  of 
any  are  obtainable,  they  may  be  cleaned  from  the 
pulp  that  surrounds  them  and  sown  at  once.  As 
a  rule,  most  of  them  can  be  depended  upon  to 
grow. 

Cbotons. — Where  it  is  desired  to  make  the  most 
of  the  growing  season,  the  tops  of  any  Crotons  that 
have  grown  too  leggy  may  be  taken  off  and  put  in 
as  cuttings.  A  very  good  plan  is  to  insert  them  in 
single  pots,  as  when  struck  they  can  then  be  shifted 
on  without  disturbing  the  roots.  A  compost  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand  will 
suit  the  cuttings  perfectly.  If  the  cuttings  are 
plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat  they  soon  root, 
when  they  must  as  quickly  as  possible  be  inured  to 
the  ordinary  atmosphere  of  the  stove,  as  if  kept 
close  for  any  length  of  time  after  they  are  rooted, 
the  growing  points  are  apt  to  become  drawn.  The 
cuttings  should  be  sponged  before  they  are  inserted, 
as  should  any  thrips  be  present  they  will  increase 
rapidly  in  the  confined  atmosphere  and  disfigure 
the  leaves.  As  the  merit  of  a  Croton  consists  in 
the  foliage  being  retained  close  to  th(>  pot,  no  more 
leaves  should  be  removed  than  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  when  plunged  in  the  esse  care  should  be 
taken  that  they  are  not  overcrowded,  as  if  arranged 
too  thickly  a  good  many  leaves  are  liable  lo  drop. 
No  time  should  be  lost  in  putting  them  in  after 
they  are  removed  from  the  parent  plant,  as  if 
allowed  to  flag  many  of  the  leaxes  will  turn  yellow 
and  decay.  T. 


Austrian  Hellebores. — T  got  500  nice  young, 
healthy  clamps  nf  Austrian  Uell«borug  niger  from 
Stienpock;  hut  Walter  Ware,  of  Bath,  declares  that 
they  are  no  good,  as  they  will  not  gi-ow  with  him  at 
Hath.  Even  .seedlings  (native  seeil),  he  says,  fail  after 
the  second  year.  It'  ho  got  his  imported  stuff  in 
iiutunin  it  might  make  all  the  differ.'nce,  as  now  is 
the  time  to  plant  or  divide  these  flowers.  — F.  W. 
BlBBIDOE. 
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CLEMATIS  MISS  BATEMAN. 
The  beauty  of  this,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  hardy 
climbers,  is  well  shown  in  the  engraving  we 
give,  which  is  from  a  photograph  of  a  plant  on 
the  porch  of  a  cottage  in  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Tillett  at  Sprowston,  near  Norwich.  It 
is  one  of  the  spring-flowering  varieties,  bloom- 
ing at  the  end  of  May  and  in  June.  Its  flowers 
are  large  and  of  a  good  white,  with  stamens  of 
a  reddish  plum  colour,  the  contrast  being  very 
pleasing.  There  is  a  pale  green  bar  down  the 
centre  of  each  petal,  but  it  is  almost  invisible, 
and  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  charm  of  the 
flowers.  For  such  a  situation  as  that  in  which 
it  is  shown  in  our  engraving,  it  is  one  of  the  j 
most  atti-active  of  plants. 


Flower  Garden. 


CHARACTERS  OF  CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 

In  distinguishing  the  different  varieties  of  Helle- 
borus  niger,  we  must,  I  imagine,  begin  with 
the  leaves,  seeing  that  they  are  present  all  the 
year  round,  and  so  at  all  times  determinable. 
Of  the  leaves,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  three 
main  groups,  and  to  these  groups,  as  I  at  present 
believe,  all  the  widely  difl'erent  forms  and  phases 
of  H.  niger  as  a  species  may  be  referred  with  an 
exactness  more  or  less  definite.  These  groups 
are : — 

1. — H.  NIGER  type,  haviEg  short-stalked  leaves 
with  five  to  nine  lobes,  each  lobe  or  leaflet  being 


Clematis  Mias  Bateman  over  porch.    Engraved  for  The  Gabden, 


Destroying  wireworms.— Will  any  reader  of 
The  G.\rden  advise  as  to  the  deatrnction  of  wire- 
worms,  which  are  very  troublesome  among  our  forced 
Strawberries,  A-c?  I  have  stacked  some  turf  wbich 
has  been  exposed  to  the  weatlier  since  last  October  in 
a  single  layer,  and  on  breaking  it  up  for  potting  I  find 
that  wireworms  are  present. — H.  L. 

Leaves  as  a  protection.— The  value  of  leaves 
as  a  protection  is  well  shown  on  the  Winter  Aconites 
here.  Large  masses  of  these  are  growing  under  a  clump 
of  Beech  trees,  the  leaves  of  which  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  where  they  fell,  with  the  result  that  the 
Aconites  protected  with  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  them 
have  grown  to  quite  treble  the  height  of  those  that 
are  without  this  protection  ;  the  stems  are  also  stout 
and  strong  and  do  not  look  drawn.  This  extra  top- 
dressing  must  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  roots. 
•■Under  the  same  trees  are  a  few  plants  of  Cjolamen 
hedersefolium  which  have  made  fine  growth,  pro- 
mising well  for  a  good  show  of  bloom  next  autumn.^ 
John  C.  Tallack,  Livermere  Park. 


obovate  or  rhomboidal  in  form,  broad  in  propor- 
tion to  its  length,  and  of  a  medium  green  colour; 
the  margins  more  or  less  coarsely  serrated;  the 
leaves  and  flower-stalks  more  or  less  dotted  with  red. 

2. — H.  NIGER  "St.  Briqid  "  type,  having  long- 
stalked  leaves  of  seven  to  nine  lobes,  each  lobe  or 
leaflet  being  oblong-lanceolate  in  form,  not  so  flat 
as  in  H.  niger,  and  very  long  in  proportion  to  their 
breadth.  The  margins  are  but  slightly  serrate,  and 
I  he  whole  leaf  is  of  an  apple-green  lint,  much  paler 
than  in  H.  niger.  Leaf -stalks  pale  apple-green,  not 
dotted  with  red. 

3.— H.  NIGER  ALTiFOLius  type,  having  very  large 
long-stalked  leaves  of  seven  to  nine,  or  even  eleven 
lobes.  Leaflets  generally  thoinboidal  in  outline  and 
roughly  saw-edged,  broad  in  proportion  to  their 
length.  The  whole  leaf  is  of  a  very  dark  sap-green 
colour,  and  the  leaf  and  flower-stalks  are  alike  very 
heavily  dotted  or  stained  with  red. 


These  three  groups  are  quite  broadly  defined 
and  instantly  recognisable  by  any  ordinary  ob- 
server who  may  see  the  plants  side  by  side  at 
any  time  in  the  year. 

We  next  come  to  the  floral  characters,  which 
are  also  well  marked  in  their  way ;  but  I  would 
caution  anyone  against  attempting  to  name  va- 
rieties of  Christmas  Roses  from  cut  specimens 
only,  even  when  leaves  accompany  the  blooms. 
This  season,  for  example,  I  have  had  many  boxes 
of  flowers  from  all  parts  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  in  several  cases  the  flowers  were  tied  up 
with  leaves,  which  I  at  once  saw  did  not  belong 
to  them.  Flowers  of  H.  altifolius  with  leaves 
of  H.  niger  came  to  hand  in  two  or  three  cases, 
and  on  my  writing  to  ask  particulars,  I  was  told 
that  the  owners  did  not  like  to  cut  the  leaves 
of  the  large-flowered  kind,  as  they  thought  the 
smaller  leaves  would  do  as  well.  Anyone, how- 
ever, who  has  once  seen  plants  of  the  above 
three  typical  leaf  groups  wUl  never  be  at  a  loss 
in  recognising  them. 

The  flowers  of  all  the  varieties  of  Christmas 
Roses  may  be  very  conveniently  and  naturally 
arranged  into  three  sections  under  the  above 
leaf  groups.  Thus  there  are  (1)  deep-cupped 
flowers,  (2)  shallow,  saucer-shaped  flowers,  and 
(3)  starry  or  narrow-sepalled  flowers.  We  will 
take  them  seriatim. 

Sub-division  1. — Flowers  having  very  broadly 
imbricated  sepals,  rounded  at  their  points,  and 
when  at  their  best  forming  deep,  shapely  cnp-like 
flowers. 

Sab-division  2. — Flowers  like  the  last,  having 
broadly  imbricated  sepals  rounded  at  their  points, 
and  when  at  their  best  forming  shallow  or  saucer- 
like flowers. 

Sub-division  3. — Flowers  having  sepals  narrow  at 
the  base  and  pointed  at  their  apices,  not  imbricate, 
and  when  at  their  best  bearing  open  stellate  or  star- 
shaped  blooms. 

Of  course,  I  know  that  all  kinds  of  plant  classi- 
fication are  arbitrary,  and  that  rules  that  are 
very  nice  and  satisfactory  on  paper  break  down 
utterly  in  the  garden.  To  some  extent  this  will 
be  so  in  the  case  of  Christmas  Roses  now  that 
cross-bred  (see  p.  121)  varieties  are  being  raised 
in  quantity.  Still,  generally  speaking,  the 
above  plan  of  grouping  Christmas  Roses  will  be 
found  simple  and  useful  by  those  who  have  rich 
and  full  collections  of  these  flowers 

Now  we  come  to  the  minor  characters  of  the 
flowers,  such  as  size  and  colour,  both  to  some 
extent  variable  under  cultural  conditions  apart 
altogether  from  hybridisation.  In  a  word,  any 
botanical  observations  made  in  Italy,  Austria, 
or  Germany,  where  these  plants  are  wild  and 
have  existed  under  the  same  or  similar  condi- 
tions for  ages,  will  have  to  be  modified  or  varied 
to  an  enormous  extent  under  cultivation.  So, 
on  the  other  hand,  mere  garden  observers  are  apt 
to  be  led  away  from  the  natural  facts  when  they 
argue  only  from  the  cultural  point  of  view.  We 
must  look  at  the  plants  from  both  sides  of  the 
question — that  is,  from  the  natural  or  botanical 
side,  and  from  the  artificial  or  gardener's  side  as 
well.  Now,  at  p.  120,  Mr.  Archer-Hind  wishes 
me  to  reconsider  the  question  of  "pink  stigmas" 
as  a  character  (1)  of  H.  altifolius  (^  maximus); 
(2)  of  varieties  reared  from  seeds  of  H.  altifolius, 
or  from  seeds  of  other  varieties  fertilised  by  its 
pollen.  Since  I  last  wrote  I  have  seen  some 
hundreds  of  Austrian  varieties,  and  they  vary 
enormously  in  size  and  in  habit,  and  the  stig- 
mata especially  so,  viz. ,  from  pure  white  through 
p.ale  green  to  flesh,  rose,  pink,  while  some  are 
as  deeply  coloured  as  are  those  of  H.  altifolius 
at  its  best,  that  is,  nearly  blood-coloured.  But 
this  is  not  all,  for  this  year  we  have  had  St. 
Brigid'spure  white,  pale-stemmed  variety  wi'h 
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"pink  stigmas,"  and  H.  altifolius  with  pale 
gre^u  sti^nKS  without  a  trace  of  red  colouring 
whatever.  The  facts  of  the  case  seem  to  show 
that  die  distribution  of  red  colouring  in  the 
flowers  of  Ciirisrmas  Ros^-s  is  chi-mical,  and  not 
d«peii.ient  on  botiuical  atfiaities  or  on  geogra- 
phical distribution,  as  Mr.  Aroher-Hiud  is 
anxious  to  infer  When  we  find  such  a  flux  of 
red  colouring  diS'using  itself  through  the  stt-ms, 
leaves,  and  flowers  as  it  generally  does  in  H. 
altifodus,  we  naturally  look  out  for  and  expect 
to  find  pink  stigmata  in  the  flower,  but,  as 
I  have  sH'd,  .such  is  not  invariably  the 
case,  and  Mr.  Archer-Hind's  argument  is  so 
far  quite  insufficient  to  sat'sfy  me  in  this  mat- 
ter. Red  colouring  ia  Christmas  Roses,  no 
matter  where  seen,  is  an  indefinite  quantity, 
and  it  will  be  found  a  shifting  index  in  these 
flowers,  just  as  it  is  in  seedling  Primroses  and 
in  Odoutoglossum  Alexandrie,  the  flowers  and 
leaves  of  which  vary  in  rosy  tinting  from  year 
to  year.  We  all  remember  the  arguments  em- 
ployed some  years  ago  about  the  deep  rosy 
flowers  of  H.  altifolius,  as  figured  in  The  Gar- 
den, and  which  was  generally  acknowledged  at 
the  time  to  be  a  faithful  picture  of  a  phase  this 
plant  assumes  on  some  soils  and  in  some  seasons. 
Therein  lies  the  gist  of  this  matter,  viz. ,  Nature's 
chemistry  varies  from  year  to  year.  As  an  ex- 
periment bearing  on  this  question,  let  anyone 
interested  grow  two  plants  of  the  same  variety 
of  Christmas  Rose,  the  one  in  peat  and  leaf- 
mould,  and  the  other  in  chalky  loam  or  in  a 
limestone  soil.  The  result  is  astonishing,  and 
nine  people  out  of  ten  would  imagine  that 
plants  so  grown  were  two  distinct  varieties. 

As  to  the  best  time  and  manner  of  re-plant- 
ing Christmas  Roses,  I  am,  for  my  own  soil 
and  climate,  perfectly  satisfied  that  now  is 
the  time,  and  the  best  manner  is  to  wash  out 
the  old  clumps  under  a  hose-pipe,  and  to  break 
off  the  separate  crowns  with  their  own  young 
roots,  and  to  re-plant  them  at  once  in  a  sheltered 
position,  and  in  a  bed  trenched  3  feet  or  4  feet 
deep.  Larger  clumps,  if  carefully  moved,  may 
succeed,  but  such  masses  are  crowded  and  must 
be  well  fed  with  liquid  manure.  These  clumps 
are  especially  liable  to  suffer  from  drought  after 
removal.  In  preparing  the  beds  or  borders,  I 
work  in  a  large  dressing  of  manure  with  the 
lower  spit  and  a  half  of  the  bed,  and  then  throw 
back  the  surface  soil.  Beds  or  borders  so  dug 
and  manured  do  not  dry  up  during  the  hot 
summer  months,  yet  in  addition  the  plants 
are  midched  with  Cocoa-nut  fibre  or  rotten 
manure,  and  watered  heavily  during  the  season 
of  leaf-growth  with  weak  manure  water  to  which 
soot  is  added.  Slugs  are  banished  by  dressings 
of  wood  ashes,  the  potash  in  which  disagrees 
with  them.  Christmas  Roses  grow  like  Cab- 
bages if  well  treated  and  moved  just  as  they  go 
out  of  flower.  They  will  not  endure  dry,  cut- 
ting winds,  and  during  dry  weather  must  be 
well  attended  to  with  water. 

F.    W.   BORBIDQE. 


Self  Carnations. — Mr.  Donglas  surprises  me 
when  he  states  that  the  best  self  border  Carnations 
come  from  flakes,  bizarres,  or  Picotees,  That  may 
be  the  experience  of  one  who  raises  chiefly  from 
these  forms,  but  it  is  not  generally  correct.  Jfy 
batch  of  capital  self  kinds  of  last  year  came  solely 
from  Susan  Askey,  white,  and  a  good  Kirlet  from 
Warwick.  These  two,  only  naturally  intercrossed, 
gave  only  a  few  flakes  or  bizarres,  relatively  the 
majority  being  selfs,  inclusive  of  pure  and  fine 
whites  to  violet,  purples,  and  deep  crimsons,  and  I 
think  some  few,  second  to  no  nsimed  variety  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Dou^flas.  I  notice  that  he  has 
omitted  crimson  hues  in  his  selection,  which  is 
8urpri..iiig.  as  the-e  are  so  elle(tiv«  and  beautiful.  I 
lajeied  deepcrimsou,  reddish  criinson,  purple,  plum- 


coloured,  violet-purple,  deep  and  light  scarlet, 
rO'^e,  sa'm  m,  atid  fine-fringnd  varieties  as  wi-U  as 
Mn  ioth-eri^(-d  whites,  so  that  nere  are  fully  a  dizen 
or  so  of  goo'l  self.-  all  hardy  and  robu^tand  from  »ft-d 
of  self  fl.wers.  1  have  no  doubt  but  that  there  i-* 
miicti  beauty  in  a  house  of  Cirnations  and  Pico- 
tees  in  pots,  but  the  plants  show  no  variati  m  in 
habit,  and  bt-iog  all  tied  up  erect  with  rather  leggy 
stem.*,  set^m  to  need  the  help  of  some  Ferns  or  other 
foliage  plants  as  foils.  But  beautiful  as  they  ma^ 
be  uniier  glass,  at  least  they  are  very  beautiful  also 
out  of  doors,  and  if  properly  tied  or  supported  suffer 
hut  little  from  heavy  rains.  I  found  my  bed  of 
several  hundreds  of  seedlings  last  summer  to  be 
very  attractive. — A.  D. 


TRANSPLANTING  CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 
In  reply  to  "  Hortus,"  in  The  Garden,  February  11 
(p.  120),  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  advocate  trans- 
planting Christmas  Roses  annually,  or  even  bien- 
nially. My  note  was  written  to  combat  the  idea 
that  they  are  exceptionally  impatient  of  removal, 
and  to  show  that  no  one  need  fear  the  result  of  a 
properly  managed  attempt  to  increase  their  stock 
by  division. 

Removal  of  soil.  —  I  think  the  soil  imme- 
diately round  an  old-established  plant  must  be  im- 
poverished, even  if  the  bed  itself  is  not  completely 
exhausted,  and  it  is  far  better  removed,  especially 
if  division  is  the  object  of  lifting,  as  one  can  then 
see  where  to  use  the  knife.  The  contact  of  fresh 
and  suitable  soil  with  the  plant  itself  also  induces 
the  formation  of  new  roots,  which  would  never 
have  started  in  the  old  ball — this,  at  least,  is  my 
theory.  I  attach  no  further  value  to  washing  and 
soaking,  as  a  means  of  clearing  oS  the  old  soil, 
than  the  ease  with  which  this  operation  can  be 
performed  without  injury  to  the  roots. 

Time  of  kemoval. — As  to  this,  I  should  not 
lift  Christmas  Roses  until  the  flowers  have  begun  to 
get  discoloured,  and  even  then  only  in  mild  weather. 
The  end  of  .January  or  beginning  of  February  is 
none  too  early  for  H.  n.  altifolius  or  maximus,  and 
I  would  prefer  to  err  on  the  side  of  earliness 
rather  than  wait  till  leaf  growth  has  commenced. 
These  plants,  being  devoid  of  quick-growing 
fibrous  roots,  would  naturally  be  impatient  of  such 
a  check  as  late  removal  would  be  likely  to  give 
them,  while  they  are  so  thoroughly  hardy,  that, 
once  planted,  no  frost  will  injure  them. 

The  question  "  settled." — Although  "  Hor- 
tus "  may  consider  this  question  of  injury  by 
removal  settled,  I  am  firmly  convinced  to  the 
contrary,  for  no  one  will  be  content  to  go  on  with 
a  small  stock  of  plants  who  can  see  his  way  clear 
to  increase  it  without  risk.  Since  I  wrote  my  note 
I  have  received  a  communication  from  a  gentleman 
who  probably  knows  as  much  about  Christmas 
Roses  as  anyone  in  the  country,  and  he  thoroughly 
a)irees  with  what  I  wrote.  Of  course  no  one  would 
expect  the  same  quantity  of  flowers  from  a  small 
plant  after  a  year's  growth  as  the  parent  plant  may 
have  produced  just  before  the  division  took  place  ; 
but  a  few  blooms  of  good  quality  may  reasonably 
be  expected,  and  in  the  following  year  a 
thoroughly  good  display  of  flowers.  This  cannot 
be  called  long  for  a  gardener  to  wait.  I  quite  agree 
with  "  Hortus,"  that  the  whole  stock  should  not  be 
lifted  in  any  one  year.  Such  a  course  would,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  be  somewhat  careless,  for  the 
unexpected  often  happens,  and  I  should  never 
move  a  plant  while  it  was  doing  well,  unless  I 
wished  to  increase  the  stock.  Jlut  the  questinn  is  : 
Who  does  not  wish  to  increase  his  stock  of 
Christmas  Roses  now-a-days  ?— JoiTN  C.  Tallacic, 
Lirermere  Pari;. 

"  Hortus  '  advises  well  in  relation  to  these 

hardy  plants  at  the  close  of  his  remarks  at  page  121. 
I  have  found  from  considerable  experience  that  the 
plants  are  impatient  both  of  transplanting  and 
division  ;  indeed,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the 
plants  having  once  been  lifted  do  not  depend  for 
future  establishment  after  re-planting  upon  new 
roots  chiefly  sent  down  from  the  bHse  of  the 
crowns.  I  have  just  put  out  a  large  number  of 
plants,  which  were  lifted  into  a  greenhouse  in  De-  i 


cember.  After  being  in  the  house  and  in  a  bed  of 
(;ood  soil  for  two  month.s,  I  find,  on  getting  them 
oat  and  dividing  the  crowns,  that  numerous  new 
roots  have  been  made,  but  that  the  old  roots 
seem  to  have  made  no  move  in  the  way  of  attach- 
ment to  the  soil  Could  the  plants  have  remained 
where  thus  temporarily  placed,  no  doubt,  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water,  they  would  have  done 
admirably  until  the  great  heat  of  summer  proved 
too  much  for  them  under  glass.  The  next  best 
thing,  of  cour.se,  was  to  get  them  out  and  re-plant 
in  good,  holding  soil  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the 
mild,  open  weather  has  be^n  of  great  assistance. 
Still,  the  real  difficulty  for  only  partially  established 
plants  is  found  in  the  almost  assured  heat  and 
drought  of  the  summer,  and  from  which  the  plants 
seldom  recover  until  after  a  second  year's  growth. 
Thus  it  is  important  to  have  an  ample  stock,  to 
enable  one  halt  to  be  lifted  and  divided  in  alternate 
years.  Probably  in  Lancashire  and  further  north 
the  average  summer  temperature  is  much  less  trying 
than  in  the  south. — A.  D. 


THE  MIMULUS. 
I  HAPPENED  to  be  in  a  very  large  garden  the  other 
day  where  an  immense  number  of  bedding  plants 
had  to  be  grown,  and  it  was  very  difficult  indeed  to 
find  room  for  them  during  the  spring  months. 
Noticing  a  large  number  of  what  seemed  to  be  pots 
full  of  nothing  but  dry  soil,  I  was  informed  that 
they  were  Mimuluses,  brousht  in  to  start  into 
growth.  Here  was  valuable  space  being  taken  up 
in  a  greenhouse  with  a  perfectly  hardy  plant,  besides 
the  time  taken  up  in  potting  them.  Mimuluses 
require  no  potting  and  no  glass  protection.  Of 
course  there  may  be  Mimuluses  that  are  not  quite 
hardy,  but  the  garden  varieties  are.  Does  anyone 
know  the  parentage  of  the  garden  Mimuluses  ? 

I  have  looked  through  numerous  books  published 
during  the  last  century,  and  have  found  many 
coloured  illustrations,  but  none  of  them  give  the 
species  from  which  the  spotted  garden  varieties 
have  been  produced.  There  is  a  good  illustration 
in  the  Botanical  3Iai/a:me  (tab.  1501)  of  Mimulus 
luteus  by  Sydenham  Edwards.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  with  crimson  spots  in  the  throat.  The 
editor  states — 

That  although  it  flowers  the  same  year  that  it  ia 
sown,  we  should  judge  from  its  habit  that  its  duration 
is  more  than  annual. 

It  was  found  in  California  and  at  Nootka  by  a  Mr. 
Archibald  Menzies, although  it  had  been  previously 
described  by  a  certain  Father  Feuillfie,  who  found 
it  in  Chili.  It  was  also  found  by  a  Russian  botanist. 
Dr.  Langsdortli,  and  described  by  him  under  the 
name  of  M.  Langsdorfti. 

Coming  down  to  the  early  volumes  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Cabinet  and  The  l<'lorist,  we  find  the 
Mimulus  frequently  figured,  some  of  them  merely 
improved  forms  of  M.  luteus.  In  the  year  1835, 
David  Douglas  sent  from  California  a  deep  rich  red 
species  named  M.  cardinalis.  We  find  one  figured 
with  a  yellow  throat  and  a  deep  rich  margin,  evi- 
dently a  cross  between  M.  luteus  and  M.  cardinalis. 
In)the  volume  of  T/ie Florist  for  1S50  Mimulus  Prince 
of  Wales  is  figured.  The  flowers  are  represented  as 
deep  yellow  with  this  red  margin,  but  it  is  broken 
up  into  spots  and  blotches.  It  is  described  as  " rich 
yellow  margined  with  crimson-maroon,  and  having 
a  handsome  blotch  of  the  same  colour  on  each 
petal ;  throat  spotted."  At  this  time  the  Mimulus 
was  a  popular  flower,  as  one  may  easily  ascertain 
by  the  numerous  allusions  to  it  in  the  gardening 
press.  I  can  remember  the  time  when  almost  every 
garden  had  a  bed  of  Mimuluses,  and  none  were 
without  plants  of  them  "  A.  D."  gives  some  cul- 
tural directions  at  p.  121.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
autumn-sown  seeds  will  produce  early-flowering 
plants,  but  they  do  best  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground  in  a  moist  place :  in  fact,  they  are  semi- 
aquatic,  and  if  grown  in  pots  should  be  potted  in 
rich  soil  and  have  plenty  of  water.  They  can  easily 
be  propagated  by  division  if  it  is  thought  necefsary 
to  glow  any  pariicularly  good  fi  rms  ttiat  may  have 
been  obtained  from  seeds.  If  seeds  of  a  good  strain 
are  obtained,  it    is    certainly  very   interesting  to 
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watch  the  development  of  the  flowers,  and  the 
plants  will  under  good  cultivation  soon  cover  the 
surface  of  the  groand  where  they  are  planted. 
They  like  partial  shade,  and  in  some  districts  pro- 
bably slight  protection  in  winter. 

J.  Douglas. 


GALANTHUS  ELAVESI  MA.JOR. 

In  The  Garden,  April  30,  1887  (p.  393),  the 
Rev.  W.  Wilks  described  a  Snowdrop  from  Asia 
Minor  under  the  specific  name  of  Galanthus 
globosus.  In  subsequent  numbers  of  The 
Garden  both  Mr.  Elwes  and  myself  objected 
to  that  new  specific  name  being  given  for  the 
following  among  other  good  reasons  : — 

Firstly,  the  G.  globosus  of  Mr.  VVilks  had 
previously  been  figured  and  described  at  t.  6166 
of  the  Botanical  Maga::[He  under  the  name  of 
its  discoverer,  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes. 

Secondly,  this  particular  globose-flowered  form 
or  variety  had  previously  been  figured  and  de- 
scribed by  myself  in  The  Garden  in  1884  (Vol. 
XXV.,  p.  371)  as  G.  Elwesi  major. 

Thirdly,  the  name  globosus  is  generally 
applicable  to  all  the  lai'ger  phases  of  Mr.  Elwes' 
Snowdrop  from  Smyrna — a  fact  corroborated  by 
Mr.  Peter  Barr,  who  used  to  describe  the 
plant  in  bud  in  his  trade  lists  as  resembling 
the  flower-buds  of  the  old  Fuchsia  globosa, 
so  that  Mr.  Wilks's  name  had  not  even'  the 
merit  of  originality  to  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  those  who  love  and  grow  these  pearly 
blossoms  of  the  opening  year.  Had  Mr.  Wilks 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  his  Snowdrop  was  not 
only  nearly  related,  but  actually  only  a  form  or 
phase  of  G.  Elwesi,  nothing  more  would  have 
been  heard  of  the  matter ;  but  to  honour  a  mere 
form  with  a  specific  title  is  really  too  much,  and 
can  only  lead  to  confusion  in  the  nomenclature 
of  garden  plants.  I  seud  herewith  flowers  of 
G.  Elwesi  major  picked  out  of  a  batch  of 
collected  roots  received  from  Smyrna  direct  a 
few  years  ago,  and  I  submit  that  they  are  what 
Mr.  Wilks  describes  under  the  name  of  G. 
globosus.  But  in  case  Mr.  Wilks  still  up- 
holds his  views  in  face  of  this  direct  proof  to 
the  contrary,  then  I  submit  that  he  ought  to 
refer  the  question  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  who 
originally  named,  figured,  and  described  Galan- 
thus Elwesi  in  the  Botanical  Mat/a::ini',  or  to 
the  much-respected  authority  on  our  garden 
Snowdrops,  Mr.  James  Allen,  of  Shepton- 
Mallet.  As  you  will  observe  from  the  speci- 
mens sent  herewith,  the  glaucous  leaves  of  this 
variety  of  G.  Elwesi  are  so  broad  and  substan- 
tial, that  they  suggest  the  leaves  of  a  Daftbdil 
rather  than  of  a  Snowdrop.  As  to  the  scapes  of 
Mr.  Wilks'  specimens  bearing  twin  flowers,  I 
need  scarcely  remark  that  such  accidental 
vagaries  are  common  to  all  the  varieties  as 
grown  in  our  gardens,  but  that  they  do  not 
retain  that  distinction. 

F.    W.    BURBIDQE. 

*jj.*  The  blooms  referred  to  above  were  sent 
to  Mr.  Wilks,  who  sends  us  the  following  com- 
munication : — 

My  Snowdrops  are  lying  under  i  inches  of  snow, 
so  I  cannot  actually  compare.  On  those  you  have 
sent  me  I  remark  that  two  of  them  appear  to  me  to 
differ  from  the  other  iive,  and  if  the  characteristic 
green  arch  on  the  segments  of  the  tube  is  fixed,  as  I 
suspect  it  to  be,  in  contradistinction  to  the  square 
blotches  of  the  others,  it  deserves  at  least  a  varietal 
designation.  The  sepals  are  much  withered,  but 
they  appear  to  be  longer  and  less  broad  than  in  my 
flowers,  and  to  present  a  decidedly  more  drop  shape, 
less  globe  shape.  In  Elwesi  major  is  the  majority 
fixed,  or  is  it  only  the  result  of  large,  well-cultivated 
bulbs  of  Elwesi  simple .'  in  other  words,  would  not 
E.  major  badly  grown  revert  to  Elwesi .' — W.  Wilks, 
Shirleij  Mcarage,  Crmjdon. 


P.S. — Since  writing  to  you  this  morning  I  have  re- 
ceived anote  from  Mr.  Barbidge  requesting  me  to  with- 
draw the  name  globosus  from  my  Galanthus.  I  have 
not  the  faintest  objection.  I  only  use  the  name  for 
distinction  in  my  own  garden,  and  if  I  can  from 
any  source  obtain  G.  Elwesi  major  I  will  grow  it 
beside  my  globosus,  and  if  they  are  identical  I  do 
not  mind  at  all  calling  my  flower  (dubbed  globosus 
by  me  in  1882)  G.  E.  major,  which  name  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge  gave  his  flower  in  1884.  Still,  I  cannot  think 
it  a  good  name,  as  typical  Elwesi  often  grows  even 
bigger  than  my  so-called  globosus,  which  therefore 
hardly  merits  the  term  major.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  flower  I  call  globosus  is  its  constant  globular 
form  and  broad  green  arch  on  the  segments,  and  its 
very  great  tendency  to  twin  blooms  without  fascia- 
tion.  If  such  variations  from  the  type  are  constant 
and  fixed,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  plant  deserves 
a  varietal  distinctive  name;  the  specific  distinctions 
between  several  of  the  Galanthus  seem  very  slight. 
Pray  do  not  let  it  appear  that  I  am  desirous  of  im- 
posing on  other  people  a  name  I  invented  simply 
for  my  own  garden  use  and  distinction,  albeit  that 
name  dates  back  to  1881  or  1882.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  call  it  major  if  1  can  get  a  bulb  of  true 
major  and  find  it  identical. 


Evergreen  Clematis  (C.  cirrhosa). — Though 
the  Clematis  is  stich  a  popular  flower,  many  lists 
might  be  searched  for  in  vain  without  flnding  a 
mention  of  this,  yet,  according  to  Loudon,  it  was 
introduced  in  15!li).  It  is  one  of  the  few  species  of 
Clematis  that  are  evergreen  in  character,  and  besides 
this  it  flowers  early  in  the  year.  Throughout 
the  dull  days  of  winter  the  clusters  of  deep  green 
leaves  form  an  attractive  feature,  and  just  now  the 
flowers  that  are  produced  from  every  joint  enhance 
its  beauty.  They  cannot  be  called  showy,  being 
less  than  an  inch  in  diameter  and  of  a  greenish 
white  tint,  but  the  exterior  of  the  bloom  is  clothed 
with  silky  down.  It  is  not  a  vigorous  growing 
species,  and  for  that  reason  need  not  have  a  large 
amount  of  space  allotted  to  it.  From  the  time  of 
year  at  which  it  blooms  it  is  evident  that  a  slight 
protection  will  be  of  advantage ;  indeed,  such  an 
amount  of  shelter  as  that  afforded  by  a  south  wall 
will  suit  it  perfectly,  as  the  early  blooms  are  thereby 
to  a  great  extent  protected  from  frost. — T. 

Carnations  f  com  cuttings. — Many  who  wish  to 
grew  and  increase  their  stock  of  Carnations  seem 
to  be  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  dilBcult  to  in- 
crease by  cuttings,  but  this  is  quite  a  mistake,  as  in 
looking  over  our  stock  1  find  that  more  than  90  per 
cent,  that  were  inserted  at  different  times  during 
the  autumn  are  now  well  rooted.  They  are  ready 
to  go  out,  but  I  shall  not  remove  them  from  where 
temporary  protection  can  be  applied  until  the 
March  winds  are  passed.  The  majority  of  our 
plants  are  under  hand-lights  or  in  cold  frames,  and 
they  are  treated  similar  to  yellow  Calceolarias,  and 
strike  as  readily.  The  hand-lights  are  placed  on  a 
hard  foundation  of  coal  ashes,  and  finely  sifted  soil 
to  the  depth  of  about  3  inches  is  put  in,  and  on  this 
some  coarse  silver  sand.  The  cuttings  are  then 
dibbled  in  rows,  well  watered,  and  kept  close  for 
about  three  weeks,  after  which  they  are  freely  venti- 
lated on  all  favourable  occasions.  If,  however, 
sharp  frost  prevails  they  are  covered  with  litter,  and 
as  soon  as  the  days  begin  to  lengthen  they  will  begin 
to  root  and  grow  at  the  tops.  If  put  out  in  April 
in  good  soil  the  plants  will  produce  some  fine  flowers 
and  make  splendid  clumps  for  next  season.  Xot  only 
may  the  common  border  kinds  be  successfully  treated 
in  this  way,  but  even  the  best  varieties,  as  I  put  in  a 
good  lot  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  cuttings  quite 
late  in  the  autumn  and  they  are  now  nearly  all 
rooted  and  fit  for  potting  up.  I  may  remark  that 
the  best  plants  of  these  I  have  ever  seen  were 
grown  in  pans  about  ij  inches  deep  and  were 
wintered  in  a  cold  orchard  house  ;  they  do  not  like 
coddling  in  warm  houses.— J.  G.  H. 

Saxifraga  Stracheyi. — In  a  cool  greenhouse 
some  clumps  of  this  are  nicely  in  bloom,  and  not 
only  are  they  very  distinct  from  their  companions, 
but  possess  the  advantage  of  flowering  well  at 
this  season  when  just  protected  from  the  frost; 
whereas  many  hardy  subjects  that  naturally  flower 


later  require  far  more  forcing  to  brine  them  into 
bloom  thus  early.  This  SaxifrHga  belongs  to  the 
Megasea,  or  large-leaved  section,  but  it  is  not  so 
vigorous  as  some  of  them,  and  it  blooms  while  the 
leaves  are  as  yet  only  partially  expanded.  The 
individual  blooms  are  rather  large,  and  in  colour 
are  white  with  a  red  centre.  It  is  a  native  of 
Northern  India,  and  though  perfectly  hardy  may  be 
made  a  note  of  as  a  variety  well  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion. When  bloomed  under  glass  early  in  the  year 
the  flowers  are  purer  in  colour  than  when  exposed 
to  the  spring  frosts  and  heavy  rains,  which  greatly 
mar  the  beauty  of  the  plant. — T. 


FLOWER  SEEDS  FOR  EARLY  SOWING. 
Sweet  Peas  are  useful  annuals,  as  the  flowers  are 
valuable  when  cut,  and  the  plants  make  excellent 
divisional  lines  or  screens  for  shutting  out  during 
the  summer  months  any  objectionable  object.  When 
required  for  this  purpose  much  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  how  it  is  prepared  whether 
the  plants  make  a  satisfactory  screen  or  not.  If 
they  are  required  to  grow  from  5  feet  to  6  feet  high 
the  ground  must  be  either  manured  and  trenched 
up  2  feet  deep,  or  there  should  be  a  trench  pre- 
pared as  for  Celery,  with  a  layer  of  manure  in  the 
bottom.  If  the  seeds  are  sown  upon  ground  pre- 
pared in  this  way  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
forming  a  screen  that  will  last  from  early  summer 
until  the  autumn  if  the  seed-pods  are  picked  off  as 
fast  as  they  appear;  but  if  a  crop  of  seeds  is  allowed 
to  ripen,  there  will  be  few  flowers  at  the  end  of  the 
summer.  A  row  of  Sweet  Peas  makes  a  capital 
divisional  line  in  small  gardens  to  separate  the 
vegetable  part  from  the  other,  and  when  thoroughly 
well  grown  in  this  way  there  is  no  other  annual 
flower  more  suitable. 

Gaillardias. — These  are  so  indifferent  as  to 
the  soil  they  are  grown  in  that  they  are  just  the 
plants  to  raise  in  quantity  by  those  who  have  large 
spaces  to  cover.  They  are  more  suitable  for  the 
mixed  border  than  for  planting  in  separate  beds. 
For  famishing  cut  flowers  they  are  most  valuable, 
as  they  continue  to  bloom  very  late  in  the  summer. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  the  seed  if  a  little  warmth 
to  bring  on  the  plants  can  be  given.  Keep  them  in 
a  growing  temperature  until  the  seedlings  have 
filled  3-inch  pots  with  roots. 

Coleus. — Unless  any  particular  kind  is  wanted 
orlarge  plants  are  required  to  grow  on  into  speci- 
mens, there  is  no  necessity  to  keep  over  plants  in 
the  winter  to  form  stock  for  another  year.  They 
are  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  so  many  beautiful 
kinds  can  be  secured  when  the  seed  is  obtained 
from  a  good  source,  that  it  is  a  decided  gain  in  time 
and  space  to  depend  upon  seedlings  for  ordinary 
summer  decoration.  Seedling  plants  are  also  more 
vigorous  than  those  raised  from  cuttings  and  of  as 
good  a  habit.  If  large  plants  are  wanted  the  seed 
should  be  sown  at  the  beginning  of  February,  but 
in  such  cases  they  require  a  good  heat  to  keep  them 
growing.  For  the  general  run  of  cultivators  early 
in  March  will  be  soon  enough  to  sow  the  seed.  I 
have  raised  good  stocks  of  plants  from  seed  sown  at 
that  time,  and  have  found  them  quite  large  enough 
for  the  conservatory  and  for  household  decoration. 
Prepare  a  pan  of  fine  sandy  soil  and  sow  the  seed 
thinly,  just  covering  it  with  a  little  fine  earth. 
Bottom-heat  is  very  desirable,  and  there  is  none 
better  than  that  furnished  by  a  Cucumber  or  Melon 
bed,  in  which  the  plants  should  remain  until  they 
are  2  inches  high,  and  then  they  may  be  removed 
to  a  warm  house  before  being  put  into  single  pots. 
The  after-management  I  need  not  describe  further 
than  to  say  the  plants  will  require  a  moderate  degree 
of  warmth,  and  to  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  as 
they  require  more  root  room. 

Gloxinias. — Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  the 
seed,  and  if  the  plants  are  grown  on  all  the 
summer  in  a  close  warm  house,  they  will  attain  a 
useful  size  and  produce  a  good  many  flowers  by  the 
end  of  the  summer.  There  are  few  more  at'ractive 
subjects  on  the  front  bench  of  a  stove-house  during 
September  and  October,  and  no  plants  are  more 
valued  or  more  suitable  at  that  season  of  the  year 
for  vases  in  the  dwelling-house.    The  seedlings  are 
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so  small  at  first  that  there  is  danger  of  their  being 
washed  away  unless  very  carefully  watered  ;  and 
they  also  damp  off  if  the  house  is  not  judiciously 
ventUated  and  the  soil  kept  moist  and  no  more. 
Those  who  have  hotbeds  at  work  may  sow  at  once  ; 
but  it  is  better  to  wait  a  week  or  two  longer  if 
there  is  no  bottom  heat  available,  as  the  best 
success  attends  those  who  can  start  them  at  first 
in  a  brisk  temperature.  Sow  the  seed  carefully 
in  a  pan  of  sandy  soil,  and  to  prevent  water 
being  required  too  soon  keep  the  pan  in  darkness 
until  the  seedlings  appear,  and  as  soon  as  these 
are  large  enough  prick  them  off  into  small  pots, 
keep  them  away  from  the  sun,  and  avoid  giving 
them  too  large  pots.  The  largest  plants  when  in 
flower  should  not  be  in  pots  more  than  4J  inches 
in  diameter. 

TuBBEOtrs-KOOTED  BEGONIAS.  —  The  sooner 
seeds  of  these  Begonias  are  sown  the  larger  the 
plants  will  be.  But  unless  there  are  70°  of  heat 
at  command  it  is  better  to  wait  a  month  longer, 
for  in  a  lower  temperature,  especially  if  the  soil 
is  a  little  too  moist,  the  seed  is  liable  to  perish. 
The  young  plants  may  be  treated  the  same  as 
advised  for  the  Gloxinias  until  they  have  filled  the 
small  pots  full  of  roots,  and  then  I  like  to  plant 
them  out  in  a  bed  of  soil  in  a  cold  frame.  Treated 
in  this  way  the  plants  make  larger  tubers,  and  if 
they  are  wanted  for  any  purpose  they  bear  lifting 
so  well,  even  when  in  full  bloom,  that  they  may  be 
put  into  pots  or  used  to  fill  up  vacant  spaces  in 
any  part  of  the  garden. 

Hollyhocks. — Seed  sown  at  once  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  60°  will  produce  plants  that  will 
flower  fairly  well  by  the  end  of  summer,  but  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  they  will  be  equal  to 
those  raised  from  seed  or  cuttings  last  autumn. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  in  a  pan  if  desired  and  the 
plants  afterwards  put  into  pots,  but  the  most 
speedy  way  of  getting  strong  plants  is  to  fill  a  num- 
ber of  small  pots  full  of  sandy  soil  and  to  put  a 
single  seed  in  each.  From  these  pots  the  plants 
can  be  shifted  on  into  larger  ones  as  they  fill  them 
with  roots.  But  it  is  better  to  confine  the  potting 
to  one  shift,  and  that  from  the  one  in  which  they 
are  raised  to  others  from  i  inches  to  5  inches  in 
diameter.  To  encourage  a  quick  growth  the  plants 
must  be  kept  growing  in  a  heated  structure  until 
the  middle  of  April,  after  which,  a  position  in  the 
greenhouse  or  cool  Peach  house  will  suit  them. 
After  being  hardened  off,  they  may  be  put  out 
where  they  are  to  flower  about  the  middle  of  May. 
The  ground  must  be  dug  up  two  spits  deep  and 
liberally  enriched  with  manure,  and  the  plants 
must  be  well  supplied  with  water  In  dry  weather  all 
the  summer.  It  sometimes  happens  that  seedling 
Hollyhocks  do  better  than  older  plants,  as  they  are 
not  so  liable  to  get  diseased. 

Indian  Shot  (Cannas).— Although  Cannas  are 
perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  foliage  plants,  they  also 
flower  freely  towards  the  end  of  the  summer.  The 
seed  of  Cannas  is  so  hard,  that  it  is  desirable  to 
soak  it  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours  before  sow- 
ing, and  when  sown,  place  the  pot  on  a  strong  bot- 
tom-heat until  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  pot 
off.  To  secure  specimens  that  will  make  a  good 
effect  early  next  summer,  they  must  have  plenty  of 
heat,  plenty  of  pot  room,  and  a  rich  soil,  and  should 
not  be  planted  out  in  the  open  until  the  middle  of 
Jmc.  j_  c.  C. 
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away  as  if  harvested  only  last  year.  Malva  capensis 
the  same.  Hibiscus  Humboldti.— Of  this  two  seed- 
lings only  appeared.  One  soon  died ;  the  other  was 
weakly  at  first,  but  by  the  help  of  liquid  manure 
quickly  made  a  start,  flowered  and  seeded.  Lyco- 
persicum  texanum. — Two  or  three  came  up,  but 
were  too  feeble  to  make  progress,  and  soon  perished. 
The  following,  amongst  many  others,  failed  entirely : 
Hibiscus  populneus,  H.  Lampas,  H.  Sabdariffa,  H. 
Harrisoni,  H.  Jerroldianus;  a  number  of  Cucurbits, 
annual  and  perennial;  Ipomaja paniculata,  I. striata, 
I._  albivenia,  I.  grandiflora ;  Datura  ferox,  D.  cartha- 
ginensis,  D.  fastuosa,  D.  ceratocaula,  D.  quercifolia, 
and  D.  Wrighti.  I  was  led  to  expect  that  some  of  the 
Daturas  might  survive  from  having  known  D.  Stra- 
monium to  come  up  on  freshly  turned  soil  that  had 
not  previously  been  moved  within  living  memory. — 
J.  M.,  CJiarmouth,  Dorset. 


Qermination  of  seede.  —  When  ransacking 
some  drawers  of  a  cabinet  last  spring,  I  came  across 
a  quantity  of  portions  of  packets  of  seeds  obtained 
at  various  times  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  ago. 
Curious  to  see  if  any  vitality  was  left  after  such  a 
long  incarceration,  and  having  a  hot-water  tank  bed 
at  work,  after  soaking  the  seeds  forty-eight  hours  in 
tepid  water,  I  sowed  them,  and  the  result  was  as 
follows  :  Of  Mimosa  pudica  all  the  seeds  grew,  and 
seemed  to  have  lost  none  of  their  vigour,  but  came 
up  rather  irregulariy.  This  seed  was,  I  am  positive, 
over  thirty-five  years  old.  It  was  amongst  the  first 
lot  of  seeds  I  ever  bought,  and  I  have  not  grown  it 
since.  Malva  miniata  (a  broad-leaved  shrubby 
species,  not  the  trailing  jjlant  that  goes  generally 
by  the  name)  also  vegetated  abun<]antly,  and  grew 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.   MOLYNEUX. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 
One  cause   of    the   Chrysantbemum   being    so 
popular  is  its  iitness  for  cultivation  in  various 
ways.     Even  the  cottager  can  grow  Chrysanthe- 
mtims  satisfactorily  out   of   doors,   provided  a 
favourable  position  can  be  obtained.     The  ama- 
teur cultivator  is  also  taking  a  greater  interest 
in  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  the  market  grower 
of  cut  blooms  also  grows  this  plant  largely.    The 
Chrysanthemum  'at   the   present  time   is   most 
generally  grown  for    the    production    of  large 
blooms.     In  my  ojiinion  this   system  is  the  best 
if  the  plants  are  grown  with  one,  two,  or  three 
stems,    reducing  the   number  of  flowers  on  a 
plant  according  to   the   requirements  in   each 
case.     When  the  plants  are  grown  in  the  bush 
style,    the   flowers  of  some  sorts  are  so  much 
paler  than  those  Lome  by  plants  grown  under 
more  generous  treatment,  and  for  the  decoration 
of  rooms  in  a  cut  state,  large  blooms  are  to  be 
recommended    in   most    instances.       For    late 
flowering,  or  where  a  large   number  of  blooms 
is  needed,  and  there  is  not  room  to  grow  many 
plants,  the  bush  method  is  to  be  recommended. 
To  obtain  tlie  plants  the  points  of  the  leading 
shoots  must  be  pinched  out  to  promote  a  lateral 
growth.     Now  is  the  time  to  decide  by  wliicli 
method  and  for  what  purpose  the  plants  are  to 
be   cultivated.      For  the  production   of    large 
blooms    for    aitlier    exhibition    or    home   use, 
I  will  .suppose  the  bulk   of    the  varieties   are 
by  this  time  rooted,  the  plants  3  inches  to  C, 
inches  high,    and  many  (if  the   earliest-struck 
ones   have    bad    their   fir.st   shift    into    3-inub 
pots.     These  should  now  be  occupying  a  posi- 
tion  on   a  shelf   close  to  the  glass   in  a   cool 
liouse,  or  placed  singly  in  a  cold  frame  on  a  dry 
bottom  of  coal  ashes  where  the  superfluous  water 
will  quickly  run  away  from  the  plants  so  as  to 
prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  attacks  of  mil- 
dew.    There    are    three  metJiods  practised  by 
growers  to  secure  large  blooms.     Some  groweis 
top  the  jilants  when  4  inches  liigh,  and  tliis  is 
done  by  pinching  out  the  point  of  tlie  slioot,  so 
as  to  induce  the  production  of  otlier  growths, 
which    are    reduced    to    two  in  number.     Tliu 
strongest  arc,  of  course,  retained,  and  tliesc  arc 
tied  to  a  stake  and  allowed  to  extend  until  the 
first  natural  break  takes  place,  and  from   this 
natural  lireak  two  otlier  shoots  are  carrietl  up, 
making  in  all  four  blooms  to  each  plant.     The 
reason  for  topping  the  plants  is  tluit  some  con- 
sider it  ensures  a  dwarfer  habit,  but  this  docs 
not  always  result,  as  I  liave  seen  plants  grow 
quite  as  tall  wlieu   treated  in   tliis  manner  as 
when  cultivated  under  what    may  bo    ternuMl 
more  natural  methods.     Others  top  tho  plants 
wlien  8  inches  liigh,  selecting  tliree    branches 
produced  from  this  topping  and  training  them 


to  separate  stakes,  so  that  each  has  its  equal 
share  of  light  and  air.  All  axillary  growths  are 
removed  as  fast  as  they  appear.  I  have  never 
yet  seen  plants  of  this  class  bear  blooms  of  first- 
class  quality ;  they  are  generally  large,  but  lack 
depth  and  solidity.  Flowers  which  have  not 
the  two  last-mentioned  qualities  never  take  a 
very  high  place  at  the  exhibition,  owing,  I 
tliink,  to  the  wood  not  becoming  thoroughly 
ripened,  the  I'esult  of  pinching  the  growths. 
The  incurved  section  is  most  influenced  by  the 
bush  .system  of  culture.  In  the  most  popular 
method  the  plants  are  not  topped  at  all,  but 
are  allowed  free  growth  until  the  first  natural 
break,  which  sometimes  occurs  about  the  middle 
of  May  or  early  in  June,  according  to  the 
variety  and  the  time  the  cuttings  were  struck. 
No  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  when 
the  first  natural  break  wiU  take  place.  The 
variety  Val  d'Andorre  will  not  grow  more  than 
1  foot  or  2  feet  high  before  the  natural  break 
takes  place,  which  is  caused  by  the  formation 
of  a  flower-bud  in  the  point  of  the  stem  of  the 
plant;  while  otlier  varieties,  notably  Mmo.  C. 
Audiguier  and  Belle  Paule,  grow  to  a  height  of 
4  feet  before  they  break.  When  such  break 
does  take  place  the  bloom  bud  formed  must  be 
rubbed  out,  selecting  three  of  the  strongest 
shoots,  removing  all  others  below  this  pomt, 
and  all  subsequent  growths  as  fast  as  they 
appear.  Sectire  the  selected  growths  by  tying 
them  to  a  stake  as  they  grow,  and  if  any  .side 
shoots  are  formed  these  mvist  be  removed  at 
once,  retaining  only  the  three  shoots  selected  at 
the  first  break.  At  the  point  of  each  branch 
flower-buds  will  form  in  due  time,  commencing 
early  in  August  and  continuing  throughout  Sep- 
tember. This  is  the  method  by  which  many 
otliers  beside  myself  have  adopted,  and  have 
produced  the  best  results.  Occasionally  we  hear 
of  other  systems  stated  to  be  improvements,  but 
after  a  trial  many  growers  have  returned  to  this 
more  natui-al  method  of  cultivation. 

What  is  puzzling  to  many  beginners  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum  is  the  num- 
ber of  plants  they  ought  to  grow  to  secure 
sufficient  blooms  in  the  various  classes  at  the 
different  exhibitions  they  intend  to  compete  at. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  better  time  for 
naming  this  subject  than  now,  when  the  diffe- 
rent methods  of  growth  are  under  consideration. 
If  an  exhibitor  wishes  to  stage  forty-eight  dis- 
tinct blooms,  twenty-four  of  which  may  be  in- 
curved and  the  remainder  Jaiianese — this  being 
the  regulation  in  vogue  at  most  of  the  leading 
exhibitions — he  should  grow  at  least  thirty-six 
varieties  in  each  section,  as  all  arc  not  to  be 
depended  upon  to  produce  what  is  required. 
In  some  seasons  one  sort  is  quite  useless  ; 
whereas  the  ue.xt  year  quite  the  reverse  may 
occur.  Accidents  may  happen  to  tlie  plants  at 
any  time  during  the  year,  such  as  wind  breaking 
the  shoots  or  insects  destroying  the  buds  at  a 
critical  period.  The  varieties  should  consist  of 
the  very  best,  growing  a  number  of  plants  of 
each  rather  than  be  burdened  with  worthless 
kinds  merely  for  variety  alone.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  have  300  plants  to  eftect  the  object 
ill  view,  or  l.'iO  in  each  section.  To  some 
jierscma  this  may  seem  a  large  number,  but  by 
having  so  many  success  is  more  likely  to  be 
attained,  and  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well.  A  good  margin  is  also  left  to  allow  of 
competition  in  other  smaller  classes  or  for  home 
use.  For  a  twenty-four  class,  sup] losing  them 
to  be  half  incurved  and  the  remainder  Japanese, 
twenty-four  vai'ieties  in  each  section  arc  not  too 
many  to  grow,  and  the  total  number  of  plants 
should  not  be  less  than  150.  This  is  a  favourite 
class  with  many  societies,  and  generally  results 
in  a  keen  competition.      When  confined  to  a 
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smaller  class  of,  say,  twelve  distinct,  either 
Japanese  or  incurved,  the  selection  of  varieties 
should  be  more  exclusive  than  in  the  larger 
classes.  In  this  class  at  the  leading  shows  it  is 
not  unusual  to  see  from  fifteen  to  seventeen 
competitors.  Twenty-four  names  should  be 
chosen  and  about  seventy  plants  grown,  giving 
the  preference  to  the  best  varieties  only,  as  set 
forth  in  my  list  in  The  Garden,  Dec.  3,  1887 
(p.  505).      

CHRYSANTHEMUM   CULTURE. 

In  The  Garden,  Feb.  4  (p.  88),  "Inquirer"  asks 
my  reason  for  preferring  clean-cut  cuttings  to 
rooted  suckers.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  all  will 
agree  that  the  latter  have  a  very  great  tendency 
through  the  summer  months  to  reproduce  suckers 


apparently  receiving  any  check.  "  Inquirer  "  thinks 
that  from  the  last  week  in  March  to  the  first 
or  second  week  in  June  is  rather  a  long  time  for 
the  plants  to  remain  in  6-inch  pots.  My  reason  for 
not  giving  the  plants  their  final  potting  till  June  is 
that  I  do  not  care  to  place  them  in  their  Cowering 
pots  till  quite  necessary,  owing  to  the  length  of 
time  the  plants  have  to  remain  in  them,  and  also 
because  the  large  amount  of  watering  and  feeding 
they  require  after  this  potting  tends  to  render  the 
soil  sour  and  to  interfere  with  the  drainage, 
however  carefully  it  may  have  been  attended  to. 
And  again,  the  summer  quarters  for  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums must  be  an  open,  airy  position,  and  in  some 
localities  it  will  not  be  safe  to  place  them  there  too 
early,  as  cold  winds  and  frosts  are  very  injurious  to 
them  in  this  state.  I  have  never  found  Chrysan- 
themums, not  even  the  incurved  varieties,  suffer  by 


early  or  crown  buds  produce  the  largest  flowers,  but 
unfortunately  the  majority  of  these  cannot  be  kept 
in  a  fresh  state  till  the  middle  of  November. 

Edwin  Beckett. 
The  Gardens,  Aldenliam  Parh,  Mstree. 


ChrysanthemuHi  Pelican. — This  variety  has 
again  asserted  its  right  to  be  classed  amongst  the 
best  kinds  for  producing  late  ilowers.  On  the  4th 
of  the  present  month  I  cut  the  last  blooms  of  this 
variety.  They  were  quite  full  in  the  centre,  pure 
white  in  colour  and  about  5  inches  in  diameter,  the 
outer  florets  spreading  out  horizontally,  while  the 
centre  of  each  flower  was  neatly  filled  with  florets. 
The  flowers  in  question  were  the  production  of 
terminal  buds  obtained  by  removing  the  centre,  or 
what  is  known  as  the  crown  buds  formed  in  the 


Cut  flowers  boldly  used. 


which  must  be  removed  If  blooms  of  good  quality 
are  to  be  expected.  In  the  removal  of  these  suckers, 
no  doubt  many  of  the  principal  roots  will  be  de- 
stroyed. Secondly,  clean-cut  cuttings  about  4  inches 
long  when  once  struck  make  much  freer  growth  and 
retain  their  foliage  better. 

Striking  the  cuttings. — I  have  struck  the 
cuttings  both  singly  and  four  in  a  pot,  and  after 
careful  observation  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  latter  method  is  the  most  economical.  Space 
for  propagation  in  the  middle  of  winter  is  a  con- 
sideration to  a  great  many  cultivators,  and  by 
striking  four  in  a  pot  one  is  able  to  strike  more,  and 
to  select  at  potting-ofE  time  only  those  that  are 
strong  and  promise  to  make  good  plants,  while  the 
slight  check  the  plants  will  receive  at  this  potting 
If  carefully  performed  will  not  seriously  injure  them. 
My  plants  were  potted  during  the  last  week  in  Janu- 
ary, and  now,  Feb.  9,  they  are  growing  well  without 


confining  the  roots  in  small  pots  if  the  plants  are 
kept  well  supplied  with  water.  "  Inquirer  "  thinks 
the  time  mentioned  by  me  for  "  taking  the  buds  " 
does  not  coincide  with  that  of  other  growers.  If 
he  carefully  reads  The  Garden,  he  will  note  that  I 
stated  that  "  taking  the  buds  "  was  a  source  of  great 
anxiety  even  to  the  most  experienced  cultivator,  as 
sorts  differ  so  much  as  to  the  time  it  takes  them  to 
expand.  I  have  generally  found  that,  for  those  re- 
quired to  bloom  about  the  middle  of  November,  from 
the  last  week  in  August  till  the  second  week  in  Sep- 
tember is  the  best  time  to  "  take  the  buds,"  unless 
the  season  be  very  late  and  unfavourable,  like  the 
last.  An  earlier  date  for  most  varieties  would  cer- 
tainly, in  my  opinion,  be  too  soon.  There  are  a  few 
sorts  that  require  a  little  more  time,  such  as  the  two 
mentioned  by  "Inquirer,"  viz.,  Boule  d'Or  and  Meg 
Merrilies,  also  Golden  Dragon,  Mr.  R.  Brocklebank, 
and  a  very  few  others,    Everyone  is  ^ware  that  the 


points  of  the  main  branches  during  the  end  of 
August,  or  it  might  be  during  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember. When  the  crown  bud  was  removed,  the 
lateral  growths  springing  from  the  nodes  below  the 
bud  so  formed  were  thinned  to  four  on  each  stem ; 
these  in  time  formed  other  buds — terminals — pro- 
ducing the  blooms  in  question. — E.  M. 


CUT  FLOWERS  BOLDLY  USED. 

Such  great  flowers  as  Tree  Pa^onies  seem  to 
demand  vigorous  and  very  simple  treatment. 
The  engraving  shows  a  few  of  the  massive  blooms 
of  the  old  pink  Moutanwith  its  own  leaves,  and 
a  natural  wreath  or  two  of  Clematis  montana, 
very  simply  placed  in  a  large  glass  tazza — a  great 
bowl  of  pink  and  white  flower  beauty  2^  feet 
across  ! 
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TOO  LENGTHY  SEED  LISTS. 
"  W.  I."  in  The  Garden,  Feb.  H  (p.  130),  lias 
done  well  in  calling  attention  to  the  present 
bewilderiug  state  of  tlie  vegetable  seed  lists, 
whicb  are  yearly  becoming  as  great  a  nuisance 
as  they  are  an  absurdity,  and  the  illustrations  in 
many  of  them  are  simply  ridiculous.  A  weeding- 
out  process  is,  indeed,  necessary.  "  W.  I." 
asks.  Who  is  to  begin  ? 

I  think  the  best  way  of  answering  this  ques- 
tion is  to  inquire,  Who  is  most  to  blame  for  the 
existing  state  of  things  >.  Surely  it  is  not  the 
seedsman,  for  one  would  naturally  suppose  that 
this  much-abused  person  would  only  be  too  glad 
to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  growing, 
harvesting,  cleaning,  and  labelling  such  a  host 
of  varieties  as  now  figure  in  his  lists.  In  the 
list  of  one  firm  this  year  I  counted  100  sorts  of 
Peas  ;  in  that  of  another  about  40  varieties  of 
Lettuce  and  20  of  Radishes.  These  numbers 
cannot  fail  to  strike  one  as  altogether  unneces- 
sary ;  but  if  a  demand  did  not  exist,  seedsmen 
would  cease  to  keep  in  stock  kinds  which  were 
seldom  or  never  asked  for. 

Exhibitions  have  done  much  to  encourage  the 
multiplication  of  varieties,  especially  those  for 
which  size  is  claimed  as  an  improvement ;  and 
from  the  importance  given  to  the  point  that 
exhibitors  will  find  them  great  acquisitions,  one 
would  be  led  to  infer  that  the  chief  end  of  vege- 
table growing  was  for  the  exhibition  in- 
stead of  the  dinner  table.  I  readily  admit  the 
difficulty — unless  special  provision  were  made 
for  it  in  the  schedules— of  exhibiting  vegetables 
of  the  proper  size  and  in  the  best  comlition  for 
cooking.  Take  French  and  runner  Beans,  for 
instance  ;  the  size  at  which  these  are  best  ga- 
thered is  when  the  pods  are  3  inches  or  4  inches 
long ;  they  should  be  cooked  whole  or  simply  cut 
in  two,  when  the  delicate  flavour  will  be  pre- 
served ;  but  to  cook  the  long,  flat  pods  which 
are  honoured  with  the  prizes  at  most  shows, 
they  would  require  to  be  cut  into  shreds,  and 
in  the  process  of  cooking  and  straining  all  the 
flavour  would  be  lost.  Peas  are  preferred  by 
the  cook  much  smaller  than  are  seen  at  exhibi- 
tiims.  In  the  case  of  Onions,  instead  of  giving 
the  prizes  to  siilid  round  bulbs,  they  are  usually 
awarded  to  flat,  ugly  things  possessing  neither 
quality  nor  keeping  properties.  No  ;  size  is 
not  of  first  importance,  neither  is  it  desiraWe  in 
good  vegetables  ;  but  so  long  as  it  is  acknow- 
ledged and  honoured  by  the  judges  at  exhibi- 
tions, so  long  will  exhibitors  produce  it,  and 
seedsmen  in  turn  will  eater  for  their  wants. 

Gardeners  and  amateurs  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  blame  for  the  maze  of  names  we 
now  have  to  wade  through  before  the  kinds 
wanted  are  discovered.  If,  instead  of  ordering 
every  reputed  novelty,  they  would  rest  con- 
tented with  those  which  are  known  to  be  good 
until  the  new  ones  were  proved  to  be  superior, 
seedsmen  would  be  more  careful  ^jf  what  w;i3 
added  to  their  lists. 

I  do  not  counsel  giving  up  trying  new  vege- 
tables altogether,  as  it  is  by  this  means  we  now 
and  then  obtain  really  sterling  kinds,  but  what 
I  advise  is,  adherence  to  kinds  which  are  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  good  until  we 
nijike  s\ire  of  something  better  to  replace  them. 
When  a  variety  has  been  tried  and  found  want- 
ing, discard  it  altogether.  I  have  tried  several 
of  the  large  varieties  of  the  Scarlet  Runner 
Beau,  but,  in  my  <ii>iuion,  none  are  so  good  as 
the  old  Scarlet,  while  amongst  Bioad  Beans, 
Beck's  Green  Gem  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of 
the  monster  podding  .sorts  for  flavour.     Wjieii 


it  is  taken  into  account  that  three  rows  of 
Bfck's  Gem  can  be  grown  on  the  same  space  of 
ground  as  one  of  the  monster  sorts  would  oc- 
cupy, the  difl'erence  of  produce  is  very  little.   , 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  Onions  which  have 
been  introduced  of  late  years,  few,  it  any,  reach 
the  standard  of  excellence  of  James's  Keeping, 
and  yet  every  year  several  kinds  are  added  to 
the  lists.  This  would  not  happen  if  less  reliance 
were  placed  upon  the  extravagant  descriptions 
given  by  those  who  introduce  them.  It  is  this 
indiscriminate  ordering  of  these  all  so-called 
new  varieties  which  so  contributes  to  swell  the 
already  overburdened  seed  lists. — A.  Bakker, 
Hindlip. 

That  can  hardly  be,  even  though  "  W.  I.  M.' 

may  say  so,  as  we  have  never  yet  found,  except 
during  extraordinarily  productive  seasons,  that  vege- 
tables have  been  too  plentiful.  The  dictum,  how- 
ever, is  intended  rather  to  apply  to  number  of  va- 
rieties than  to  quantity  of  bulk ;  but  why  too  many 
sorts  of  vegetables  only  ?  May  not  the  same  objec- 
tion be  urged  against  everything  else  in  gardening  .' 
Is  any  raiser  or  seedsman  to  be  prevented  from 
placing  before  the  public  some  really  meritorious 
variety  simply  because  there  are  so  many  others 
already  in  the  field  ?  The  variety  will  soon  find  its 
own  place ;  and  whilst  there  may  be  a  perplexing 
abundance  for  "  W.  I.  M.,"  there  are  at  least  150,000 
persons  who  garden  in  this  country,  and  on  the  whole 
the  variety  is  not  found  too  large  for  them.  As  evi- 
dence, let  lists  of  the  twelve  best  Peas  or  Potatoes  be 
invited  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  of  twenty  lists  of  each  some 
100  varieties  would  probably  be  mentioned.  That 
fact  shows  that  each  variety  has  its  admirers,  and 
is  in  some  district  or  other  found  to  be  the  best 
No  one  is  compelled  to  grow  more  than  one,  two,  or 
three  sorts  of  anv  one  vegetable,  according  to  his 
requirements,  whilst  an  iotelligent  gardener  will 
always  exercise  some  judgment  in  testintc  some  new 
things  for  himself  from  time  to  time.  It  is  easy  to 
denounce  inflated  seed  lists,  but  not  a  sort  is  cata- 
logued but  someone  asks  for  it,  and  it  is  no  business 
of  seedsmen  to  dictate  to  their  customers  what  they 
shall  purchase.  They  can  only  recommend  what 
they  think  to  be  the  best,  and  they  do.  The  ex- 
pansion of  varieties  of  things  in  every  direction  is 
the  inevitable  product  of  the  popularity  of  garden- 
ing with  us,  and  we  should  be  thankful  rather  than 
otherwise  that  such  is  the  case. — A.  D. 


Fortyfold.  Pea. — For  general  purposes  there  is 
no  Pea,  which  is  superior  to  this  variety.  It  may 
be  sowu  to  succeed  the  earliest  varieties,  and  thus 
keep  up  a  succession  throughout  the  summer  months 
and  until  the  latest  varieties  come  into  use.  Its 
qualities  are  so  numerous,  that  had  I  only  to  grow 
one  variety,  Fortyfold  would  he  the  sort.  I  take  out 
a  trench  1  foot  deep,  place  a  layer  of  manure  at  the 
bottom,  and  sow  the-  seed  tbiuly  4  inches  deep. 
This  Pea  grows  to  a  height  of  from  5  feet  to  0  feet, 
and  is  of  a  sturdy  habit  of  growth. — E.  Molvneux. 

Transplanting  Onions.— The  mild  weather 
that  has  lately  prevailed  has  induced  many  to  push 
this  work  on  earlier  than  usual.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  getting  it  done  early, 
for  if  the  plants  make  but  little  top  growth  for 
some  time  to  come,  they  are  nevertheless  becoming 
established  at  the  root,  and  when  warm  weather 
sets  in  they  make  rapid  progress.  There  are  few 
crops  that  pay  better  for  good,  rich  soil  than 
autumn-sown  Onions,  as  when  they  grow  quickly 
and  to  a  large  size,  they  are  milder  in  flavour  and 
realise  better  prices.  A  good  coating  of  the  best 
manure  is  therefore  worked  into  the  soil,  and  the 
young  plants  are  dibbled  in  about  1  foot  apart  each 
way.  A  good-sized  hole  is  made,  and  the  soil  closed 
firmly  around  the  plant  with  the  dibber.  As  soon 
as  growth  commences,  the  toil  is  stirred  up  and  a 
dressing  of  soot  applied.  The  best  varieties  for 
autumn  sowing  are  Giant  Rocca  and  the  Globe  and 
Flat  Tripoli,  and  for  drawing  green  and  tying  in 
bunches  for  market  early  in  spring  the  White 
Spanish  is  a  great  favourite,  as  it  is  mild  in  flavour 
and  grows  quickly.    The  seed  is  sown  thickly  in 


drills  somewhat  earlier  than  in  the  case  of  those 
intended  for  trani-plantirg,  and  as  soon  as  large 
enough  the  plants  ate  pulled  and  tied  in  bunches  for 
market.  Durirg  the  present  mild  weather  weeds 
must  be  carefully  cleared  off.— J.  G.,  Hanis. 


THE  TIME  TO  SOW  SEEDS. 
After  the  seeds  have  been  ordered  and  received, 
a  very  important  question  is,  when  should  they 
be  sown  ?  It  is  possible  to  be  either  too  early 
or  too  late  in  getting  them  into  the  grotmd ;  in 
a  word,  more  judgment  is  required  in  the  matter 
than  is  often  exercised.  More  err  in  sowing  too 
early  than  the  other  extreme,  this  being  espe- 
cially the  case  when  the  weather  in  January 
and  February  is  of  an  open  character.  Where 
the  locality  is  naturally  warm  and  the  soil  light 
and  free-working,  it  may  be  advisable  to  sow 
early,  but  only  in  very  few  cases  does  any  gain 
accrue  from  it.  There  being  but  little  rainfall, 
no  snow  worth  mentioning,  and  no  long  spell 
of  frost,  the  ground  in  the  majority  of  gardens 
will  have  been  in  excellent  condition  for  seed 
sowing  several  times  during  the  month  of 
January.  This  no  doubt  has  been  taken  advan- 
tage of,  and  Peas,  Broad  Beans,  Spinach, 
Carrots,  Radishes,  and  a  few  other  seeds  sown. 
Should  the  month  of  February  prove  mild  and 
the  rainfall  light,  the  seeds  may  germinate 
evenly,  and  a  good  start  be  made.  The  chances 
are,  however,  that  much  rain  will  fall  (at  any 
rate  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will),  for  as  yet  the 
springs  are  unusually  low,  and  in  this  case 
much  of  the  seed  will  rot  in  the  ground,  the 
remainder  not  growing  away  freely.  Nor  does 
seed  germinate  readily  during  cold,  dry  weather, 
making  no  more  progress  than  it  would  in  the 
setd  bag,  where  it  had  far  better  remain  for 
some  time  longer.  Even  if  seed  sown  very 
early  does  germinate  properly,  it  is  not  often 
that  the  plants  make  much  progress  till  the 
mouth  of  April  is  reached,  and  fre(juently  the 
plants  resulting  from  seed  sown  a  month  later 
will  give  better  results. 

As  a  rule,  the  second  week  in  February  is 
quite  soon  enough  to  sow  the  round-seeded  early 
Peas,  such  as  Ringleader,  Sangster's  No.  1, 
Earliest  of  All,  Dickson's  First  and  Best,  and 
Veitch's  Selected  Early,  and  AVilliam  I.  may 
safely  be  sown  at  the  same  time.  American 
Wonder  and  Chelsea  Gem  being  wrinkled- 
seeded  are  more  liable  to  decay  in  the  ground, 
especially  if  the  seed  is  either  badly  ripened  or 
old.  When  the  first  sowings  are  showing  well 
through  the  ground,  or  say  early  in  March,  the 
time  has  arrived  for  sowing  the  wrinkled-seeded 
Telephone,  Telegraph,  Alpha,  Advancer,  or  any 
favourite  early  or  second  early  variety.  I  would 
not,  however,  attempt  to  fix  an  exact  date  for 
sowing  these  or  any  other  seeds,  as,  rather  than 
sow  them  when  the  ground  is  not  in  a  fit  condi- 
tion, I  much  prefer  to  wait  another  week  or 
two,  or  till  it  is.  Much  also  depends  upon  the 
locality,  or  whether  naturally  early  or  late. 
Broad  Beans  may  be  sown  at  the  same  time  as 
Peas,  the  Early  Longpod  section  being  the  first, 
and  later  on  the  more  delicate  broad-podded 
section  may  follow.  With  us  seeds  of  these  are 
liable  to  perish  in  the  ground  if  sown  too  early. 
Not  before  the  third  week  in  April  should  any 
seed  of  dwarf,  kidney,  or  French  Beans  be  sown, 
and  warm  borders  only  are  suitable  for  these 
early  sowings.  Runner  Beans  are  still  more 
delicate,  and  ought  not  to  be  sown  before  the 
first  week  in  May,  or  otherwise  many  seeds  will 
refuse  to  germinate,  and  even  if  a  good  plant  is 
secured,  either  frosts  or  insect  pests  may  quickly 
spoil  whole  rows. 

When  Beet  is  sown  early,  or  long  before 
May,  the  young  plants  are  liable  to  be  injured 
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by  frosts  ;  birds  also  prey  on  tliem,  and  those 
that  escape  are  almost  certain  to  form  large 
coarse  roots.  Beet,  to  be  really  good,  ought, 
when  fully  grown,  to  be  nearer  the  size  of 
Cairots  than  Mangold,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  only 
by  sowing  late  in  April  or  the  fir-t  week  in 
May  that  coarse  growth  can  be  avoided.  The 
first  time  we  tried  Pragnell's  Exhibition  Beet 
we  erred  in  sowing  too  soon,  but  since  late 
sowing  has  been  practised,  a  crop  of  clean  hand- 
some roots  of  excellent  quality  has  resulted. 
Crimsou  Ball,  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
old  Egyptian  or  Turnip-rooted,  if  sown  during 
the  first  week  in  April,  will  give  an  early  supply 
of  highly-coloured  and  tender  Turnip-like  roots, 
but  even  these,  if  left  long  in  the  ground, 
grow  to  a  great  size.  The  main  crop  Carrots, 
again,  are  frequently  sown  too  early,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  bulk  of  the  roots  are  apt  to 
become  very  coarse.  Late  in  February  or  early 
in  March  seed  of  the  Horn  varieties  may  be 
sown  on  a  warm  light  border,  and,  all  going  on 
well,  should  result  in  a  very  useful  lot  of  roots 
beiug  raised.  If  the  seed  is  sown  before  the 
time  just  given  it  seldom  sprouts  till  warm 
showery  weather  is  experienced.  Radish  seed 
not  being  of  much  value,  a  sowing  may  be  made 
on  a  warm  border  at  the  same  time  as  early 
Carrots,  but  the  later  fortnightly  sowings  usually 
give  the  best  returns.  Salsafy  and  Scorzonera, 
if  sown  much  before  the  end  of  April,  are  liable 
either  to  run  to  seed  or  to  grow  much  too 
coarse,  and  I  fail  to  see  the  force  of  growing 
such  huge  Parsnips  as  are  often  seen.  Very 
often  our  seed  of  the  latter  is  not  sown  till  the 
end  of  March,  and  the  roots  are  always  quite 
large  enough.  The  orthodox  time  for  sowing  is 
early  in  February,  or  as  soon  as  the  ground  can 
be  had  in  goodworkingcondition.  Tosow  Turnips 
on  a  sunny  border  early  in  March,  under  the 
impression  that  this  is  the  surest  way  of  securing 
plenty  of  good  tarly  roots,  is  very  often  only  a 
waste  of  seed  and  labour.  It  sown  about  the 
third  week  in  March  on  a  well- enriched  east 
border  a  profitable  crop  will  usually  result.  At 
one  time  I  used  to  sow  Onion  seed  in  Feb- 
ruary, or  as  early  in  March  as  the  state  of  the 
ground  permitted;  but  after  taking  note  of  the 
eflect  of  frosts  on  the  tender  young  plants,  I 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  h  wiser  to 
defer  sowing  till  the  end  of  the  month  or  the 
first  week  in  April.  The  first  week  in  May  is 
early  enou^jh  to  sow  seed  of  Vegetable  Marrows 
if  the  plants  are  not  put  out  till  June,  th'  se 
raised  much  earlier  inevitably  becoming  badly 
stunted,  ho  also  do  Tomat;o  plants  if  the  seed 
is  so*n  before  April.  A  breadth  of  early 
Potatoes  may  be  planted  on  an  early  border 
towards  the  end  of  March,  but  the  bulk  of  early 
varieties  ought  to  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  till 
near  the  end  of  April.  The  late  varieties  ouyht 
to  be  the  first  planted,  these  seldom  forming 
haulm  early  enough  to  be  badly  injured  by 
spring  frosts.  Late  and  maiu-crop  Broccoli, 
Kale,  and  Savoys  are  frequently  sown  too  early, 
the  plants  b.  ing  tit  for  putting  out  a  month  or 
more  before  the  ground  is  ready  for  them.  If 
sturdy  plants  are  needed,  and  these  only  ought 
to  be  planted,  delay  sowing  the  seed  till  the 
middle  of  April,  and  in  warm  localities  the  first 
week  in  May  is  quite  soon  enough  to  sow. 
Celery  raised  very  early  is  apt  to  receive  a 
check  and  run  to  seed  prematurely.  A  pinch 
may  be  sown  in  February,  but  the  second  or 
third  week  in  March  is  the  best  time  for  sowing 
seeds  for  the  main  crop,  and  for  the  very  lattst 
supplies  a  month  later  answers  well  with  us. 

W.  Iqqulden. 


Potatoes  and  Broccoli. — Tlie  Cvrnishman.  ob- 
serves that  Potato-planting  in  the  more  sheltered 


or  (as  the  market  gardeners  cilt  it)  the  rarer  parts 
of  Potato-growing  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Penzance 
has  now  become  general,  and  in  a  few  days  much  of 
the  market  garden  land  will  present  quite  a  bnsy 
scene  in  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  the  Broccoli 
crop  and  the  prompt  tillage  of  its  successor.  Seed 
Potatoes  have  sprouted  nicely,  and  are  being  placed 
in  the  soil  in  good  condition.  You  must  go  back 
several  seasons  before  you  find  so  much  destruction 
to  Broccoli  in  West  Cornwall  by  frost  as  within  the 
last  fortnight.  That  does  not  arise  from  severe  cold, 
but  from  the  fact  that  frosty  nights  (or  rather  morn- 
ings, for  occasionally  there  was  no  frost  until  5  a.m.) 
succeeded  warm  days.  Alternate  sunshine  and 
mild  rain  induced  the  plants  to  open  out ;  the  frost 
came,  and,  in  truth,  proved  a  nipping  one.  The 
outer  and  protecting  leaves  of  the  Broccoli  have 
fallen  and  left  the  head  completely  exposed.  While 
they  are  browned  and  shrivelled  the  edible  part  of 
the  Broccoli  is  discoloured  and  decayed.  Thousands 
of  Broccoli  have  been  destroyed. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Eaely  vegetables  in  rough  frames.— In  many 
gardens  glazed  frames  are  not  available  for  forward- 
ing vegetable  crops,  and  in  some  instances  even 
sunny,  sheltered  borders  cannot  be  found  for  a 
similar  purpose.  Both,  however,  may  be  dispensed 
with,  and  yet  capital  crops  of  either  Potatoes, 
Carrots,  Turnips,  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers,  or  Radishes 
be  obtained  with  the  aid  of  rough  frames  and  shght 
hotbeds.  The  latter  should  be  formed  about  3  feet 
in  depth,  and  of  either  leaves  and  stable  manure  in 
mixture  or  stable  manure  only,  this  being  previously 
prepared  in  the  usual  manner.  Timber  or  rough 
planks  being  obtainable,  it  is  advisable  to  construct 
a  frame  somewhat  after  the  model  of  the  ordinary 
garden  frames,  setting  this  on  the  hotbed  prior  to 
soiling.  Deep  frames  are  most  needed  for  the  Po- 
tatoes, the  haulm  in  this  case  requiring  good  pro- 
tection, which  may  be  afforded  either  by  Russian  or 
home-made  straw  mats,  thatched  or  felt-covered 
hurdles,  or  strips  of  old  carpet.  For  the  more  hardy 
crops  all  that  is  needed  is  to  drive  a  number  of  long, 
stout  stakes  round  the  sides  of  the  hotbed.  Inside 
these,  boards  from  9  inches  to  12  inches  in  width 
may  be  fixed,  these  being  necessary  for  enclosing 
the  soil.  The  stakes,  being  3  feet  above  the  top  of 
the  bed,  may  be  lightly  braced  together  with  other 
light  stakes,  and  will  then  support  the  doubled  or 
trebled  folds  of  fish-netting  overhead,  thus  both 
protecting  the  seeds  from  birds  and  plants  from 
frosts.  These  beds  are  especially  valuable  for  rais- 
ing early  crops  of  Carrots  and  Radishes,  and  spaces 
may  also  be  reserved  f'^r  frequent  sowings  of  Mus- 
t.iird  and  Cre.ss.  I  have  known  instances  wliere 
all  the  ear.iest  L«-ttuce,  Celery,  and  Cauliflower 
plants  have  been  raised  on  these  beds,  all  being 
sown  together,  the  Lettuces  and  Cauliflowers  being 
drawn  and  pricked  out  before  the  Celery  plants 
wanted  much  space.  In  the  rough  frames.  Kidney 
Beans  and  Ridge  Cucumbers  may  be  grown  to  suc- 
ceed Early  Ashleaf  Potatoes,  while  the  other  beds 
may  be  planted  with  Vegetable  Marrows. 

jERnsALtM  Artichokes.— Good  crops  of  these 
may  be  had  without  much  trouble.  The  whole  of  the 
crops  should  be  carefully  forked  out  of  the  ground, 
the  requisite  number  of  medium-sized  tubers  with 
unbroken  central  sprout  being  reserved  for  replant- 
ing, and  the  rest,  after  having  the  sprouts  rubbed  off 
them,  stored  in  a  heap,  covered  with  soil  or  litter, 
and  used  as  required.  Being  of  tall,  rank  growth, 
these  Artichokes  ought,  where  possible,  to  be  grown 
in  an  outside  quarter,  and  if  the  ground  is  well 
manured  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
kept  in  one  place  for  several  years  in  succession. 
On  rich,  fresh  ground  Artichokes  are  apt  to  produce 
too  large  and  ugly  tubers,  which  are  not  liked  nearly 
so  well  as  those  about  the  size  of  a  good  Magnum 
Bonum  Potato.  If  small  sets  are  scarce,  whole 
ones  may  be  cut  up  and  planted,  one  strong  shoot 
being  all  that  is  required.  The  rows  ought  to  be 
3  feet  apart  and  run  from  north  to  south,  or  some- 
what in  that  direction,  or  otherwise  the  front  rows 
will  get  all  the  sunshine.  Plant  the  sets  with  a 
dibber  about  I  inches  deep  and  1 2  inches  asunder. 


and  lishtly  mould  up  the  plants  when  well  above 
the  ground. 

Formation  or  Rhubarb  beds. — Old  clumps 
frequently  forced  are  soon  greatly  weakened,  and 
in  any  case  it  is  advisable  to  form  new  beds 
occasionally.  The  best  time  to  plant  is  when  the 
crowns  are  on  the  point  of  bur.-ting.  Johnstone's 
St.  Martin,  also  known  as  Myati's  Linnieus,  is  an 
excellent  early  variety,  Mitchell's  Royal  Albert 
and  Early  Scarlet  also  being  early  and  good.  Myatt's 
Victoria,  a  later  variety,  produces  extra  fine  stalks, 
and  I  have  frequently  forced  this  variety  with 
good  results.  All  the  foregoing  can  be  bought  in 
planting  sizes,  or  old  clumps  may  be  lifted,  freely 
split  up,  and  replanted.  The  ground  should  be 
deeply  trenched,  an  abundance  of  solid  manure  being 
mixed  with  each  spit.  For  a  permanent  bed 
the  rows  ought  to  be  fully  3  feet  apart,  the  same 
space  being  allowed  from  plant  to  plant.  If  it  is 
intended  to  lift  and  force  the  roots  when  large 
enough  for  the  purpose  they  may  be  planted  2  feet 
apart  in  the  rows.  In  planting,  the  crown  only 
should  peep  through  the  soil,  which  should  be 
firmly  packed  about  them  and  a  mulching  of 
strawy  manure  at  once  be  given.  Not  a  leaf-stalk 
ought  to  be  removed  during  the  first  season's 
growth,  and,  unless  extra  strong,  the  plants  should 
be  only  lightly  drawn  from  the  following  season. 

Rhubarb  from  seed. — A  large  stock  of  plants 
may  be  quickly  raised  from  seed,  the  only  draw- 
back being  the  uncertainty  of  the  varieties  sown 
coming  true  to  name.  It  is  quite  possible  to  raise 
a  batch  of  seedUngs  this  year  and  force  them  next 
winter,  but  the  seed  must  be  sown  at  once  in  pans 
or  boxes  of  fine  soil,  and  set  on  a  gentle  hot-bed. 
When  the  seedlings  are  of  good  size  they  may 
be  either  pricked  out  thinly  in  shallow  boxes  filled 
with  good  soil,  or,  better  still,  be  potted  ofE  singly  into 
5-inch  pots.  Having  been  kept  in  gentle  heat  till 
strong  and  well  rooted,  they  may  be  hardened  off  and 
finally  planted  out  some  time  in  May.  If  the  aim 
is  to  grow  the  plants  large  enough  for  forcing  at 
once,  give  them  a  sheltered  position  and  freely 
manured  well-worked  soil,  putting  them  2  feet  apart 
each  way.  In  dry  weather  they  will  need  an  occa- 
sional good  soaking  of  water,  also  a  surface  mulch- 
ing of  strawy  manure,  this  serving  to  enclose  the 
much  needed  moisture  at  t  he  roots.  Seed  luay  al.-'O 
be  sown  in  the  open  ground,  an  east  or  west 
border  being  a  suitable  site  ;  the  drills  to  be  drawn 
18  inches  apart  and  2  inches  deep,  and  the  seed 
seed  sown  thinly  ;  or, if  preferred,  broadcast  sowing 
may  be  resorted  to,  the  seed  being  covered  with 
sifted  soil.  In  this  manner  a  number  of  strong 
plants  will  be  ob'ained,  these  being  suitable  for 
transplanting  the  tollowii.g  spring  Tne  first  week 
in  April  is  soon  enough  for  open-air  sowing. 

Manuring  established  Rhubarb.  —  When 
kept  well  supplied  with  both  solid  and  liquid 
manure.a  plantation  of  Rhubarb  will  rt  main  in  a  pro- 
fitable condition  for  six  years  and  upwards.  Now  is 
the  time  to  apply  it.  First  remove  the  surface  soil 
down  to  the  roots,  then  give  a  liberal  dressing  of 
half-rotten  manure  and  return  the  soil  on  to  this. 
In  this  manner  none  of  the  manure  is  wasted  and 
the  roots  soon  take  possession  of  it.  Manure  being 
scarce,  loo-en  the  ground  about  the  clumps  and 
apply  liquid  manure  or  sewage  freely.  This  may  be 
done  now  and  again  when  the  plants  are  in  lull 
leaf. 

Celeriac,  or  Turnip-rooted  Celery. — It  is 
rather  suiprising  that  so  little  of  this  excellent 
vegetable  is  grown.  The  roots  are  much  liked  in 
some  places  for  fiavouring  soups,  or  for  slicing  up 
into  salads,  and  occasionally  they  are  in  demand  as 
a  vegetable.  A  pinch  of  seed  may  be  sown  in  a 
pan  and  set  in  a  warm  frame  or  house  to  germi- 
nate. When  large  enough  to  handle,  prick  off  and 
otherwise  treat  similarly  to  the  ordinary  Celery. 
Instead,  however,  of  planting  in  trenches  they  must 
be  grown  on  the  surface  of  well-manured  ground,  in 
rows  18  inches  apart,  and  12  inches  apart  in  the 
row  each  way.  During  the  summer  they  will  need 
occasional  supplies  of  water,  and  should  have  all 
side  shoots  removed,  this  inducing  the  growth  of 
large  bulbs  or  roots,  which  only  are  used.  The 
roots  may  eventually  be  lifted  and  stored  similarly 
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to  those  of  Turnips,  or   they  may  be  left  where 
grown  and  protected  from  severe  frosts. 

Herb  bobdbr. — Herbs  are  generally  grown  on 
one  of  the  wall  borders,  a  western  aspect  being 
preferred.     No  doubt  they  are  very  convenient  in 
such  positions,  but  many  of  them  being  undisturbed 
on  the  ground  for  several  years  greatly  exhaust  the 
border,  the  more  valuable  fruit  trees  suffering  in 
consequence.     If  no  better  place  can  be  found  for 
those    permanently  planted,  they    ought  at   any 
rate  to  be  occasionally  lifted,  divided,  and  after 
the  ground  has  been  heavily  manured,  fresh  soil 
being  also  added,  replanted.     Fewer  herbs  appear 
to  satisfy  cooks  than  formerly,  but  it  usually  happens 
if  any  one  kind  is  unavailable,  that  will  be  the 
oftenest  asked  for.    Tarragon  is  largely  used  in 
salads,  and  it  is  advisable  to  grow  a  good  bed  of  it. 
It  may  now  be  freely  divided  and  replanted  in  rows 
12  inches  apart,  or  it  may  be  spread  thinly  over  the 
bed,  covered  with  2  inches  of  good  light  soil  and 
mulched  with  rotten  manure.     Mint  requires  the 
same  treatment,  this  also  being  much  in  demand. 
Place  some  of  the  roots  in  shallow  boxes  and  for- 
ward in  heat,  so  as  to  have  it  early.     Common  and 
Lemon  Thyme  must  also  be  grown.     I  prefer  to 
propagate  this  by  seed,  sowing  it  late  in  March  in 
drills  6  inches  apart,  thinning  out  and  transplanting 
when  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle.     It 
may  also  be  increased  by  cuttings  in  the  autumn 
and  by  division  at  the   present  time.     A  warm 
position    suits    Thyme,  and    the    soil    ought    not 
to  be  poor.     Pennyroyal  will  grow  in  any  cool 
position,  and  may  be  readily  increased  by  division. 
Sage,  which  is   always   wanted,   I    usually    raise 
from    seed,    this    being    sown    in    March    in    a 
shallow  box  fiUed  with  fine  soil,  and  it  soon  germi- 
nates in  gentle  heat.     The  seed  will  also  frequently 
germinate  when  sown  on  a  warm  border,  the  seed' 
lings  in  either  case  being  eventually  planted  on 
good  ground  1 5  inches  apart  each  way.      Sage  may 
also  be  raised  from  cuttings  of  the  young  tops 
taken  off  in  May  and  rooted  under  a  hand-light. 
Bushy  old  plants  may  be  split  up  and  replanted. 
All  are  apt  to  flower  freely,  but  this  ought  always 
to  be  prevented.  Winter  Savory  may  be  raised  from 
seed,  sowing  this  on  a  warm  border  early  in  April, 
but  the  simplest  plan  is  to  divide  the  old  plants  and 
replant  in  rows  1  foot  apart.    The  summer  Savory 
must  be  raised  annually,  the  seed  being  sown  on  a 
warm  border  in  drills  9  inches  apart,  and  the  seed- 
lings eventually  thinned  to  about  6  inches  asunder. 
Pot  Marjoram  can  also  be  similarly  raised  from  seed, 
and  those  who  have  old  plants  may  lift,  divide  and 
replant  these  in  fresh  soil.    Sweet  Marjoram  has 
to  be  treated  as  an  annual,  the  seed  being  sown  on 
a  warm  border  early  in  April  in  drills  9  inches  apart, 
and  the  seedlings  lightly  thinned  out.     In  cold  dis- 
tricts it  is  advisable  to  raise  the  seedlings  in  gentle 
heat,  transplanting  to  a  warm  border  early  in  June. 
Borage  is  often  asked  for,  and  this  may  easily  be 
raised  from  seed.     It  is  of  strong  growth,  and  the 
rows  ought  to  be  15  inches  apart,  the  same  space 
being  allowed  between  the  plants.     Seeds  may  be 
sown  in  March  and  again  in  May  and  July,  a  suc- 
cession of  plants  being  thus  secured.     If  Sweet  and 
Bush  Basil  are  required,  these  must  be  raised  from 
seeds  sown  now  in  gentle  heat,  and  finally  trans- 
planted to  a  sheltered  border  in  June.     Plant  in 
rows  9  inches  apart  and  fj  inches  asunder.     Fennel 
is  raised  from  seed,  the  old  plants  remaining  service- 
able for  several  years.     Sow  the  seed  any  time  in 
March  in  drills  15  inches  apart,  and  freely  thin  out 
the  seedlings,  transplanting  some  if  necessary  to 
about  1  foot  apart.  W.  I.  M. 


ordinary  conditions  —  are  mostly  very  firm,  and 
will  keep  sound  certainly  till  the  end  of  April  if 
needed.  One  very  naturally  wonders  why  prizes 
should  be  offered  for  the  encouragement  of  such 
huge  and  worthless  bulbs.  Even  if  employed  for 
domestic  purposes  they  lead  to  waste,  as  the  whole 
of  such  large  bulbs  as  those  weighing  from  16  ozs. 
to  20  ozs.  are  rarely  required,  and  what  is  not  at 
once  employed  is  thrown  away.  Even  if  so  grown 
for  the  production  of  seed  stocks  the  result  is  not 
good,  because  these  bulbs  never  produce  such  robust 
stems  or  any  better  strain  than  do  very  solid, 
well-kept  6-oz.  bulbs.  No  doubt,  with  a  view  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  vegetable  judges,  seed 
is  being  sown  already  in  boxes  under  glass  for  the 
production  of  these  monstrosities.  If  prizes  were 
offered  in  March  for  the  best  kept  Onions,  very 
few  of  these  large  bulbs  would  be  forthcoming. — 
A.  D. 


made  in  favour  of  sand  and  water  as  a  medium  in 
which  to  root  soft-wooded  cuttings,  but  wet  Moss 
is,  I  believe,  a  more  certain  and  reliable  material. 
Roots  formed  in  water  often  rot  away  when  placed 
in  cold,  wet  soil,  but  Moss-rooted  cuttings  are  much 
more  likely  to  succeed,  there  being  less  disparity  in 
the  density  and  moisture  of  the  rooting  medium. 

Those  amateurs  who  are  on  the  constant  outlook 
for  royal  roads  in  floriculture  may  rest  fully  assured 
that  fertilising  Moss  is  not  one  whit  better  as  a 
rooting  medium  for  plants  than  is  the  common  green 
Moss  of  the  woods.  Veeonica. 


Garden    Flora. 


Large  Oniona.— Although  big  Onion  bulbs 
make  an  imposing  appearance  on  the  show  table, 
they  are  of  poor  value  as  winter  keepers,  the  forcing 
method  of  culture  adopted  tending  to  create 
what  are  little  better  than  reservoirs  of  water 
with  skins  on.  Some  of  these  huge  bulbs  of  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  exhibition  Onions  were  given 
to  me  early  in  the  winter.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  preserve  them,  but  one  -  half  are  already 
rotten,  whilst  the  others  are  fast  starting  into 
growth.  Bulbs  of  other,  and  even  of  the  same 
kind— one-third  to  one-half  the  size  grown  under 


THE  FERTILISING  MOSS  DELUSION. 

For  the  last  fifty  years  at  least  there  have  been 
periodical  revivals  of  this  material  as  a  substitute 
for  soil  or  loam  in  the  cultivation  of  plants.    During 
aU  that  period,  I  do  not  suppose  one  really  practical 
gardener  in  a  thousand  has  ever  been  led  to  substi- 
tute this  just  now  much-lauded  material  for  soU. 
So  far  as  I  know,  no  chemist  has  ever  tested  or 
recommended  fertilising  Moss,  and  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  say  one  word  against  it ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  may  here  point  out  that,  after  having  tried 
several  samples  of  fertilising  Moss  as  purchased  by 
me  in  the  open  market,  I  find  it  useful  and  conve- 
nient for  certain  purposes  in  plant  culture.    But  I 
can  say  more.     After  having  tried  an  equal  bulk  of 
ordinary  wood  Moss — that  is  to  say,  two  or  three 
of  the  most  common  kinds  of  Hypnum — I  find  it 
fully  equal  to  the  fertilising  Moss  of  the  shops.     In 
a  word,  while  acknowledging  the  conveniency  and 
usefulness  of  the  trade  article,  I  have  obtained  pre- 
cisely the  same  results  from  the  wild  wood  Moss 
which  many,  if  not  most  people  can  have  for  the 
gathering.     I  have  for  years  used  common  wood 
Moss  for  covering  the  soil  in  pots  containing  plants 
used  for  the  decoration  of  dry,  warm,  gas-lighted 
rooms,  and  with  the  best  results,  as  not  only  does 
the  Moss  prevent  evaporation,  but  it  exhales  mois- 
ture, and  so  to  a  certain  extent  counteracts  the 
aridity  of  fire-heated  and  gas-lighted  apartments. 
As  I  have  said,  no  professional  gardener  would  for 
a  moment  give  up  sound  fibrous  loam  and  try  to 
grow  his  plants   permanently  in  fertilising  Moss. 
But   there    are    always    people    of    the    amateur 
class  who,  knowing  but  little  of  the  principles  or 
the    practice    of    plant    growth,    will,    like    the 
proverbial  drowning'man,  catch  at  all  the  floating 
straws  and  other  debris  which  promise  to  float  them 
out  of  their  plant-growing    difliculties.      Against 
their  purchase  and  utilisation  of  fertilising  Moss  I 
have  nothing  to  say ;  they  can  please  themselves  in 
the  matter,  but  I  have  fairly  proved  by  direct  ex- 
periment that  common  green  wood  Moss  is  equally 
efficient,  and  under  some  conditions  of  culture  even 
more  so.     Soft-wooded  plants  generally  delight  in 
wood  Moss,  and  their  roots  ramify  into  it  in  all 
directions,  especially  in  warm  plant  houses.     The 
Moss  should  be  pressed  tightly  into  the  pots,  and  as 
the  plants  root  freely  through  the  Moss  a  little  weak 
manure  water  may  be  applied  with  advantage.  Cow 
manure  and  soot  in  a  bag  sunk  in  a  barrel  or  soft- 
water  tank  will  yield  a  good  quality  of  this  "fer- 
tiliser."    Nearly  all  bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Nar- 
cissi, &c.,  do  well  under  common  Moss  and  manure- 
water  treatment,  and  it  is  especially  convenient  to 
use  in  the  filling  of  temporary  flower  stands,  window 
boxes,  and  jardinieres  of  various  kinds.     It  is  not 
better  than  good  potting  soil,  but  it  is  lighter,  and 
so  in  this  way  often  more  convenient  for  such 
temporary  uses. 

Cuttings  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  plants  root  very 
quickly  in  a  layer  of  wood  Moss  if  it  is  laid  on 
any  moderately  heated  surface  and  kept  constantly 
moist.  Even  Nepenthes  root  freely  if  the  base  of 
the  shoot  or  cutting  be  placed  through  the  hole  in 
an  inverted  flower-pot  filled  with  Hypnum  Moss 
and  placed  on  a  gentle  bottom-heat  in  a  close  case 
or  frame.     Some  years  ago  there  was  a  great  outcry 
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(stigma PHYLLON    CILIATDM.*) 

This  genus,  an  account  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  first  published  by  Auguste  St.  Hilaiie  in 
the   "Flora  Brasiliana,"  belongs  to  the  much- 
neglected   Order   Malpighiaceje,   and   is  nearly 
related  to  Banisteria,  a  family  which  contains 
numerous  shrubs  and  climbers  which  were  for- 
merly grown  for  their  pretty  flowers  and  hand- 
some foliage,  but  which  in  some  unaccountable 
manner  have  been  allowed  to  go  out  of  cultiva- 
tion.    Stigmaphyllon,  or  Stigmatophyllon,   de- 
rives its   name   from   the  leafy  nature  of  the 
stigma.     The  genus  contains  abovit  fifty  species, 
most   of  them   being  lofty  climbers,  found  in 
Brazil  and  various  parts  of   the  West  Indies, 
where  they  interlace  and  festoon  the  stems  and 
branches  of  the  forest  trees.      Only  very  few 
species  have  been  introduced  to  our  gardens. 
S.  ciliatum,  the  subject  of  this  week's  plate,  is 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus,  and  is 
by  no  means  a  new  introduction,  having  been 
cultivated  for  many  years.     One  authority  says 
it  was  introduced  in  1796,  and  another  in  1840, 
but  whichever  may  be  correct,  it  should  be  more 
extensively  gro'mi,  for, notwithstanding  its  great 
beauty,  one  seldom  meets  with  it  in  a  private 
garden.     Some  years  ago  a  very  fine  example  of 
this  plant  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Botanic  Gardens 
at  Kew  covering  a  large  portion  of  the  back  wall 
of  a  stove  which  stood  at  the  back  of  the  old 
museum,  a  house  which  contained  in  its  time  a 
very  extensive  collection  of  Acanthads,  and  also 
specimen    Browneas,    Napoleonas,    and    many 
other  rare  plants,  includitjg  the  famous  Pal  i, 
Stevensonia  grandifolia.    The  Stigmaphyllon  1 . 
many  months  rendered  the  house  very  gay  with 
its  numerous  rich  yellow  trusses  of  bloom.     A 
fine  example  of  this  plant  now  adorns  the  ~      u 
house  at  Kew,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  thr         j 
merits  of  this  species  will  be  more  fully  u^^.  .- 
stood  and  appreciated  than  has   hitherto  been 
the  case.    S.  cUiatum  is  a  lofty  climber,  growing 
vigorously,  although  its   shouts  are   somewhat 
.slender ;  the  leaves  are  opposite  and  heart-;,  ".taped, 
smooth, except  the  edges,  which  are  fringed  with 
numerous  hairs ;  colour  pale  green,  suffused  with 
a  glaucous  hue.     The  flowers  are  produced  in 
umbels  of  from  three  to  six,  springing  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves ;  the  petals  are  clawed,  fringed 
on  the  edges,  and  rich  yellow  in  colour,  and  at 
a  first  glance  remind  one  of  the  flowers  of  On- 
cidiuni  bicallosum. 

The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  extremely 
simple,  requiring  to  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of 
about  two  parts  loam,  one  part  peat,  and  one  of 
sand.  These  should  be  well  incorporated  and 
the  plant  firmly  potted.  The  pots  should  be 
well  drained,  as  the  plant  enjoys  a  copious  supply 
of  water  both  to  its  roots  and  overhead  from 
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the  syringe.  If  the  syringing  is  neglected  the 
plant  will  soon  fall  a  victim  to  the  attacks  of 
red  spider,  which,  on  account  of  the  thin  nature 
of  the  leaves,  soon  destroy  them  and  cause  them 
to  fall  otF,  to  the  great  disfigurement  of  the 
plSnt.  It  thrives  best  in  an  intermediate  tem- 
perature, and  when  planted  out  in  a  border  in 
the  stove  it  produces  a  finer  effect  than  when 
treated  as  a  pot  plant.  W.  H.  G. 


Fruit  Garden. 

MULCHING  NEWLY-PLANTED  FRUIT 
TREES. 

The  prevailing  practice  when  planting  fruit 
trees  is  to  finish  off  by  mulching  the  surface 
of  the  soil  over  the  roots  with  6  inches  of  half- 
rotted  manure.  I  do  not  intend  condemning 
the  practice  altogether,  as  no  doubt  on  light 
and  poor  soUs  it  is  beneficial  to  the  trees,  but 
in  many  instances  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  un- 
necessary and,  moreover,  harmful. 

The  condition  of  the  soil  during  the  greaterpart 
of  our  English  winters  is  wet  and  cold,  although 
such  is  not  the  case  this  year  up  to  the  present 
time,  but  in  the  majority  of  our  winters  we 
may  count  upon  more  wet  in  the  form  of  cold 
rain  and  snow  than  is  good  for  newly-planted 
fruit  trees.  For  these  reasons  trees  which  are 
moved  in  the  autumn,  so  soon  as  the  wood 
and  leaves  are  ripe  enough  to  allow  of  the  opera- 
tion being  performed  with  safety,  have  con- 
siderable advantages  over  those  which  are 
planted  later  on,  as  root-action  commences 
immediately,  owing  to  the  somewhat  high 
temperature  of  the  ground  and  its  moderately 
moist  condition.  Although  the  summer  warmth 
cannot  be  retained  for  any  length  of  time, 
we  can  guard  against  the  newly-moved  soil  be- 
coming saturated  by  avoiding  the  use  of  any 
material  likely  to  retain  superfluous  moistiire 
about  the  roots.  Hence  my  objection  to  half- 
rotted  manure,  as  in  this  condition  it  absorbs 
all  the  rain  and  snow,  and  forms  an  ettectual 
barrier  to  the  sun's  rays  at  a  time  when 
warmth  is  needed  to  promote  new  growth  at 
the  roots.  Valuable  time  is  thus  lost,  and  the 
trees  suffer  injury  in  consequence.  As  a  cover- 
ing to  protect  the  roots  from  frost,  such  a  thick- 
ness of  manure  is  not  necessary,  for  if  covered 
with  soil  no  injury  to  them  need  be  feared. 
I  should  not  think  of  covering  the  roots  of 
established  trees  for  the  purpose  of  protection, 
however  near  to  the  surface  they  might  be,  and 
those  of  newly-planted  trees  are  not  more  tender. 
It  is  when  the  roots  are  frozen  and  thawed  above 
ground  that  injury  results.  A  covering  of  some 
light  material,  such  as  spent  tan,  half-decayed 
leaves,  or  burnt  refuse,  is  preferable  to  halt- 
rotted  manure,  for  while  the  former  allows  a 
free  passage  to  rain,  it  also  counteracts  the  in- 
fluence of  drying  winds.  Planting  fruit  trees, 
considering  the  permanent  nature  of  the  work, 
is  too  often  carried  out  iu  a  rough-and-ready 
manner,  the  result  being  that  the  trees  have  a 
hard  struggle  for  existence,  often  merely  put- 
ting forth  a  few  small  leaves  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  growing  season,  and  remaining 
stationary  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 
Valuable  time,  which  might  be  avoided  if  closer 
attention  were  paid  to  the  nature  and  require- 
ments of  the  trees,  is  thus  lost. 

A  season  may  often  be  gained  by  root-prun- 
ing a  tree  and  deferring  transplanting  until  the 
succeeding  autumn.  During  the  interval  a 
quantity  of  fibrous  roots  will  be  produced,  and 
the  growth  of  the  shoots  wUl  also  be  of  a  mode- 
rate and  firm  nature.  Trees  in  this  condition 
may  be  safely  transplanted   while  as    yet  the 


leaves  are  green  so  soon  as  the  shorter  days  and 
cool  nights  of  autumn  set  in  ;  and  if  the  opera- 
tion is  performed  with  due  care,  the  trees  will 
scarcely  bear  evidence  of  having  been  moved. 
The  roots  of  young  trees  which  arrive  from  a 
distance  and  are  bare  of  soil  will  often  be  found 
in  a  dry  state.  The  first  thing  after  unpacking 
should  be  to  imaierse  such  trees  in  water  for  a 
time,  afterwards  burying  them  in  some  light 
soil  from  which  they  can  be  easily  removed. 
Before  planting,  which  should  take  place  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  roots  should  be  dipped  in  a  thick 
puddle,  made  with  soil  and  cow  manure,  and 
when  placed  in  the  positions  prepared  for  them, 
they  should  be  planted  in  a  mixture  of  tine 
loam  and  burnt  refuse  before  returning  the 
ordinary  soil.  Personal  superintendence  of  the 
work  will  ensure  its  being  more  efficiently  done, 
and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  trees  from 
the  commencement  is  desirable  if  real  interest  is 
taken  in  their  culture.  Attention  to  details  like 
the  foregoing  will  often  make  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure.  A.  Barker. 

Hindlip. 


Keinette  Grise  Apple. — Mr.  Barker  sends  us 
the  above.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  touch  its  skin,  firm 
as  marble  compared  with  the  many  Apples  that  at 
this  season  are  soft,  yellow,  and  also  mawkish  to 
the  taste.  When  cut  the  Reinette  Grise  has  the 
fresh  and  pleasant  smell  of  a  good  Apple  in  autumn. 
Eaten  raw,  it  has  a  distinct,  high,  and  pleasant 
acid  flavour,  not  quite  so  sweet  as  the  best  eating 
Apples,  but  this  would  make  it  none  the  less 
valued  by  many  people.  Stewed  in  a  stone  pipkin, 
without  sugar  or  other  addition ,  on  Feb.  20,  it  had 
a  brisk,  good  flavour.  It  will  probably  be  one  of 
our  standard  kinds. 

Apples  for  cooking^. — It  is  too  bad  of  Mr.  Fish 
to  malign  all  the  cooks  of  the  United  Kingdom 
because  the  paste  of  his  Apple  tarts  is  bad.  My 
housekeeper  says :  "  An  Apple,  to  be  good  when 
cooked,  must  be  sweetened  artificially.  The  acid 
of  the  Apple  must  be  tasted  through  the  sweetness. 
The  flavour  of  a  naturally  sweet  Apple  is  only 
mawkish.  Anyone  who  says  the  contrary  must  be 
a  very  young  beginner  indeed."  She  says  also  that 
cooking  Apples  are  larger  than  eating  Apples,  and 
are  consequently  peeled  and  prepared  with  less  loss. 
To  the  economical  argument,  that  Apples  should 
provide  their  own  sugar,  she  says — "Fudge!  I 
bought  moist  sugar,  fit  for  any  household  purpose, 
daring  the  whole  of  last  year,  for  eighteenpence  a 
dozen  lbs.  It  is  now  a  little  dearer,  but  not  more 
than  twentypence.  That  argument  is  quite  out  of 
date."  I  can  myself  answer  for  this,  that  cooking 
Apple  trees  produce  a  much  greater  weight  of  fruit 
than  those  of  eating  Apples ;  so,  putting  all  these 
reasons  together,  nurserymen  are  not  to  be  blamed 
tor  making  a  distinction,  leaving  the  buyer  to  please 
his  own  taste. — Philomelos. 

*^*  As  we  are  so  tar  off,  we  venture  to  say  that 
some  eating  Apples — good  also  to  cook — are  large 
— i  e.,  Blenheim,  Newtown,  and  Northern  Spy.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  our  raisers,  when  the 
true  idea  is  before  them,  will  not  be  able  to  get 
Apples  good  in  size  as  in  other  ways.  The  Ribston 
is  quite  big  enough  to  cook.  When  "  Philomelos  " 
and  his  housekeeper  have  taken  the  trouble  to  cook 
with  care  the  finest  eating  Apples,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  him.  It  is  not  the  price  of  sugar  that 
is  the  objection,  but  that  no  extracted  sugar  is  so 
good  as  that  found  in  the  fruit  itself  it  of  the  best 
quality.  We  have  repeatedly  cooked  Apples  sup- 
posed to  be  useful  for  dessert  only,  and  found  them 
excellent  without  any  addition.  There  is  not  a 
word  in  this  letter  to  show  that  the  writer  has  tried 
the  five  Apples  cooked,  and  none  is  so  sure  of  a 
question  as  he  who  knows  only  one  side  of  it. — Ed. 

Wanted,  a  Gooseberry.  —  Last  autumn,  in 
answer  to  several  requests,  there  was  given  in  The 
Garden  a  select  list  of  the  most  desirable  Goose- 
berries of  good  flavour,  the  highest  praise  being 
given  to  a  green  kind  named  Rosebery.  Wishing  to 
grow  the  bgst  kinds,  I  took  pains  to  ascertain  m 


which  nurseries  I  should  be  most  likely  to  find  them, 
and  was  advised  to  write  to  two  first-rate  northern 
firms.  The  first  of  these  supplied  fourteen  out  of 
the  twenty  sorts  asked  for,  but  neither  of  them  knew 
anything  about  Rosebery,  or  the  remaining  five 
strongly  commended.  I  have  by  me  the  catalogues 
of  six  or  seven  leading  fruit  houses  in  the  southern 
counties,  but  in  none  does  the  wished-for  Rosebery 
appear.  I  appeal  to  The  Garden  and  its  corres- 
pondents, to  whom  I  owe  many  a  good  turn,  to  do 
me  another,  and  disclose  the  hiding-place  of  the 
much-desired  Gooseberry,  and  of  the  other  good 
kinds  that  do  not  appear  in  the  trade  lists.  The 
names  of  those  wanted  are  Rosebery,  Green  Globe, 
Starling,  Topgallant,  Porcupine  and  Sir  J.  B. 
Warren. — G.  J. 


PEAR  MARIE  LOUISE. 
Unlike  Winter  Nelis,  this  fine  Pear  appeals  almost 
as  strongly  to  the  eye  as  the  palate,  and  satisfies 
both.  The  fruit  is  large,  pytiform,  the  ground 
colour  pale  green,  almost  melting  into  yellow  as  it 
ripens,  pricked  out  with  lines,  streaks,  and,  less  fre 
quently,  patches  of  russet.  The  flesh  is  white, 
tender,  soft,  and  melting,  with  a  rich  vinous  flavour. 
The  Pear  is  also  a  good  keeper,  lasting  with  careful 
storage  through  the  months  of  October  and 
November,  and  sometimes  anticipating  or  over- 
reaching these  dates  according  to  soils,  seasons, 
sites,  size,  and  form  of  the  trees,  and  other  con- 
ditions. 

The  tree  grafted  either  on  the  Pear  or  the  Quince 
succeeds  almost  equally  well  on  walls,  palings, 
espaliers,  or  in  the  form  of  espaliers,  bushes,  or 
orchard  trees  in  the  open. 

While  all  this  is  true,  it  should  be  added  that  the 
finest  samples  of  Marie  Louise  ever  seen  or  tasted 
by  me  were  from  horizontal  trees  on  walls  and 
natural  standards  on  lawns  or  orchards. 

One  more  characteristic  that  the  Marie  Louise  has> 
in  common  with  a  few  other  Pears — the  Jargonelle, 
for  example— is  that  the  older  the  tree  the  more 
fruitful  it  is.  It  is  very  important  to  bear  this  in 
mind  in  this  age  ot  cordons,  bushes,  and  small 
pyramids.  Though  the  Marie  Louise  may  submit 
to  be  thus  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined,  yet  to  see  it 
at  its  best  and  in  fullest  fertility,  it  must  have  its 
liead  and  be  allowed  to  grow  well-nigh  as  it  likes 
in  the  open,  or  run  far  and  wide,  horizontal  or  fan- 
shaped,  on  walls.  This  fine  Pear  also  fruits  most 
freely  and  perfectly  on  the  Pear  stock  ;  besides,  the 
natural  stock  favours  its  longevity— a  point  of  great 
moment  in  this  connection  if  wider  experience  con- 
firms the  fact  that  advancing  years  heighten  the 
fertility  of  Marie  Louise. 

This  is  the  more  important,  as  the  one  fault 
brought  against  Marie  Louise  is  its  inconstant  crop- 
ping. With  small-sized  young  trees  this  must  be 
admitted  ;  but  it  is  not  equally,  nor  at  all  true  that 
old,  well-established  trees,  left  almost  wholly  to 
themselves  after  they  having  once  begun  to  bear, 
do  so  every  year.  Barring  the  accidents  ot  spring 
frosts,  bird  wreckage,  or  other  Pear-destroying-in- 
the-bud  or  blossom  contingencies,  it  is  proved,  by  a 
wide  experience  of  its  erratic  fruiting,  that  the 
Marie  Louise  is  very  liable  to  such  or  other  dis- 
asters, in  a  young  and  small  state  especially.  Addi- 
tional proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  tact  that 
it  seldom  fails  to  flower  with  sufficient  freedom  to 
ensure  a  fair  crop.  But  the  promise  is  made  to  the 
eye  and  not  kept  to  the  palate. 

In  other  cases,  however,  and  especially  in  certain 
districts,  the  Marie  Louise  tails  to  bloom  freely 
every  year.  In  not  a  tew  ot  these  the  fault  lies  as 
much  or  more  iu  the  treatment  than  in  the  age  of 
the  trees,  the  site,  soil,  or  climate. 

The  fruit  spurs  of  this  fine  Pear  are  ot  excep- 
tional form  and  length,  thus  exposing  them  to  the 
risk  of  being  cut  off  by  the  close  pruner.  When 
this  happens,  of  course  fruit  is  impossible.  Others 
attribute  the  failure  of  the  Marie  Louise  to  fruit 
freely  to  its  superabundant  blossoming.  They 
reason  thus :  that  being  so  many,  neither  pistils 
nor  pollen  are  perfected  in  any,  and  hence  there 
can  be  no  fruit.  If  this  be  so,  the  knife  or  scissors 
on  the  blossoms  ipould  prove  the  shortest  cut  to 
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fertilitv ;  and  some  affirm  that  it  is.  It  may  be ; 
still  we  have  the  fact  of  the  very  high  fertility  ot 
larse  orchard  and  lawn  standards  that  have  never 
had  their  blossoms  thinned  by  artificial  means. 

A  caution  needs  to  be  given  against  growing  the 
Marie  Louise  on  south  walls;  the  fruit  from  such 
sunny  sites  is  apt  to  prove  so  sweet  as  to  be  almost 
insipid  contraned  with  the  finer-flavoured  fruits 
from  west,  south-west,  north-west,  south-east,  north- 
east, or  east  walls;  espaliers,  pyramids,  bushes,  and 
orchard  standards  and  dwarfs  in  the  open. 

Finally,  the  fruit  from  the  walls  are  superior  to 
others  in  size,  and  even  in  colour,  as  a  rule,  but  the 
others  are  mostly  far  superior  in  flavour.  In  the 
case  of  the  Marie  Louise,  the  fruits  from  all  sorts, 
ages,  and  conditions  of  trees  are  sufficiently  large  and 
handsome  to  obtain  and  sustain  a  firm  hold  on  the 
market.  Consequently,  it  need  hardly  be  added, 
that  in  districts  and  under  conditions  that  ensure 
fair  crops  the  Marie  Louise  is  not  only  one  of  the 
best  Pears  for  home  consumption,  but  also  one  of 
the  most  profitable  for  marketing.  D.  T.  F. 


more  generally  useful  variety.  But  there  is  one 
point  I  should  greatly  like  to  have  cleared  up  in 
your  history  of  the  Jargonelle,  viz.,  why  is  it  so 
superior  in  certain  districts  in  the  north,  say_,  for 
example,  in  Perthshire,  in  Scotland,  to  what  it  is  in 
England  generally  ?  D.  T.  F. 


THE  JARGONELLE  PEAR. 
That   the   Jargonelle  is  good  when  in  season  no 
one   will    dispute.      But  then  its   season   of  per- 
fection is  so  brief,  that  some  have  held  it  seldom 
extends    beyond    a   day,    though    the    authorities 
(rlaim  for  it  the  month  of  August.     The  owner  of 
the  finest  tree  I  ever  knew  of  the  Jargonelle— it 
grew  near  Perth,  in  Scotland— used  to  say  that  a 
Jargonelle  stored  was  a  good  Pear  spoilt.     Hence, 
he  used  to  resort  with  his  friends  to  a  seat  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tree  and  gather  and  eat  the  fruits  as 
they  ripened  day  after   day.     Remonstrated  with 
for  allowing  the  wasps  to  puncture  so  many  of  the 
finest  fruits,  he  said,  "  Wei),  they  deserve  all  they 
have  for  leading  the  way  to  tho=e  of  the  richest 
quality.  I  never  jet  was  deceived  by  following  their 
lead,  and,  as  anyhow  you  cannot  keep  the  quality 
in  Jargonelles  after  they  are  ripe,  the  tastings  of 
the  wasps  do  little  harm."     This  is  all  very  well  for 
those  who  preferred  to  eat  their  Pears  off  the  trees, 
butit  would  never  do  for  gardeners  who  are  expected 
to  place  sound  fruit  on  the  table,  and.  to  en.'-ure 
this  mechanical  perfection,  are  often  tempted   to 
gather  such  perishable  fruits  as  Jargonelles  before 
they  are  quite  ripe.     Now,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
this  old  expert  in  Jargonelles— for  he  ate  of  the 
fruit  of  that  tree  for  over  eis^hty  years— that  Jargo- 
nelles gathered  before  they  were  quite  ripe  never  did 
arrive  at  perfection.     Nothing  was  more  common 
with  this  connoisseur  in  J^irgonelles  than  to  reject 
faulty  fruit  with  the  simple  and,  to  him,  sufficient 
remark,  "  Ah,  a  day  too  late ;  would  have  been  prime 
yesterday." 

Further   experience,  which,  however,  has  been 
confined    to   the    Jargonelle   on   walls,  only  con- 
firms    the     soundness    of     those    early    verdicts. 
It  may  readily  be  granted  that  few  Pears  exceed 
it  in  the  juiciness,  sweetness,  and  tenderness  of  its 
soft  yellowish  white  flesh,  its  delicacy  of  aroma, 
and  mild   vinous   flavour.     But  as    these    are    so 
evanescent  at  the  best,  and  are  by  no  means  con- 
stant qualities,  one  must  pause  before  very  strongly 
or  seriously  recommf-nding  the  Jargonelle  either  for 
pleasure  or  profit.     The  pleasure  indeed  of  eating 
this  Pear  when  perfect  may  readily  be  admitted. 
But  what  about  the  disappointment  of  eating  it  too 
soon  and  attempting  to  enjoy  it  too  late,  with  its 
flesh   flat  and  musty,  and  its  core  rotted  through? 
For  marketing  this  Pear  is  virtually  useless,  unless, 
indeed,  the  market  could  be  held  under  the  trees, 
af  terth'e  manner  adopted  at  times  in  Cherry  orchards. 
In  private  gardens  a  tree,  or  rather  a  branch,  of  the 
Jargonelle   is  always  welcome.     And  this  reminds 
me  of  a  eood  old  practice  that  seems  to  have  gone 
out  of  fashion,  partially,  no  doubt,  through  the  in- 
troduction of  the  cordon  system,  viz  ,  the  grafting  of 
the  branches  of  good-sized  horizontal  or  fan-trained 
Pear  trees   with   many  varieties.     By  this  simple 
plan  some  supplied  their  table  almost  all  the  year 
round  from  one  root  stock. 

On  the  whole.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Wildsmith,  that 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  though  it  has  faults  some- 
what akin  to  the  Jargonelle,  is  a  far  better  and 


Double   grafting  the  Jargonelle   Tear.— 

The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Rivers,  whe  was  one  of  the  tirst 
of  cultivators  to  bring  the  Quince  stock  into  popularity 
in  England,  recommended  "double  grafting"  lu  the 
case  of  Jargonelle,  Marie  Louise,  and  other  sorts  ot 
Pears  which  are  apt  to  bulge,  or  overrule  the  Quince 
stock  when  budded  or  grafted  upon  it  directly.  The 
following  varieties  of  Pears  all  take  kindly  to  the 
Quince  stock,  viz.,  Cure  or  Belle  de  Berry,  the  Jami- 
nette,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  and  Sucre  Vert.  By  using 
each  or  any  of  these  as  intermediate  stocks  on  the 
Quince,  those  Pears  which,  like  the  Jargonelle,  do  not 
grow  freely  it  worked  upon  it  directly  assume  a 
rapid  and  more  vigorous  growth.  One  of  the_  best 
of  Quinces  as  a  stock   for  Pears  is  La   Quintaine.- 

P.   W.    BURBIDGE. 

Double-grafted  Pears.— More  than  one  writer 
on  Pears  has  deprecated  Marie  Louise,  even  on  the 
Quince  stock.     A  few  trees  double  worked,  the  first 
scion  having  been  of    some  strong-growing  kind, 
which  are  growing  here,  bush-trained,  do  remark- 
ably well,  and  produce  capital  fruits.     On  the  other 
hand,  similar  double-worked  trees  planted  against 
a  west  wall  as  single  cordons  are  not  a  succesS;  as 
the  trees  throw  such  strong  growth.     In  the  latter 
case  it  is  evident  that  on  our  soil  and  as  wall  cor- 
dons, single  grafting  on  the  Quince  would  have  suf- 
ficed and  proved  successful.     The  cordon  trees,  if 
left  to  grow,  will  do  so  as  vigorously  as  if  worked  on 
the  Pear  stock.     I  infer  that  the  practice  of  double 
working  on  to  the  Quince  would  be  productive  of 
great  good  to  many  of  our  choicest  Pears  if  planted 
as  bush  or  pyramid  trees.    It  is  a  matter  for  experi- 
ment.     Beurre    d'Amanlis     is     such    a    generally 
robust  grower  and  invariably  thrives  so  well,  that 
it  seems  to  be  about  the  best  kind  to   utilise  for 
the  first  grafting.     It  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
how  far  nurserymen  have  adopted  the  practice  of 
double  working" In  reference  to  Apples.    Mr.  Crump 
intimates  his  intention  to   test   the   practice  with 
reference  to   certain  kinds,   and    his    experiment 
may  be  perhaps  followed  by  others.    Some  of  the 
best  flavoured  Apples  are  of    comparatively   weak 
growth — Margil,  Downton   Pippin,    Cockle  Pippin, 
&c  ,  and  would,  doubtless,  be  greatly  improved  in 
urowth,  and  size,  and    quality  of    fruit   if   double 
worked.     We  have  much  to  learn  yet  in   relation 
to  fruit  culture.— A.  D. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 

Applo  BePBpool  in  Kldai-e.— I  send  you  six  speci- 
mers  of  Besspool.  It  has  four  veiy  go<  d  p  ints  viz.  :  1, 
^nod  keeper;  2.  oiii»mental;  »,  cooking;  4,  dessert;  and 
also  grows  It-  own  bugar.— F.  Belkord. 

Easter  Beurre.— Some  of  our  readers  believe  in 
this.  Will  anyone  in  Britain  send  me  a  good  Easter 
Beurre  now  ? — W.  1! 


Beurre  Superfin,  sent  to  us  by  a  good  grower  in 
Worcester,  is  sickly  in  flavour— not  wor'h  a  place 
among  good  Pears  in  Britain.  It  is  not  large,  or  in 
any  way  high  class. 

Beurre  Ranee  comes  to  us  from  one  of  our 
readers  in  the  west  a  good  grower.  It  is  gritty, 
watery,  medicinal !  Could  only  please  those  who  never 
tasted  a  good  Pear. 

Pear  Jersey  Gratioli.— In  The  GABnKN,  Feb- 
ruary U  (p.  121)  A.  Barker  praises  the  Jersey  Gratioli. 
It  is  here  always  gritty  and  second-rate.  We  discarded 
it  some  years  ago.  I  have  tasted  it  remarkably  nice 
stewed  in  halves.  In  this  cooked  form  it  has  a  distinct 
smack  of  flavour.— Gko.  BuNVAim. 

Scale  on  Apple  trees.— I  have  sout  some  twigs 
of  an  Apple  tree  which  is  much  injured  by  a  small 
kind  of  scale.  I  have  tried  Gishurst  compound,  hut 
that  does  not  seem  to  produce  much  ellect.  Will 
paraffii.  be  roidly  effectual  ?— H.  M.  RocERS. 

*»*  In  reply  to  II.  M.  Rogers,  the  inseots  on  your 
Apple  twigs  are  the  mussel  scale  (Mytilaspispomorum). 
Paint  the  affected  parts  with  a  wash  of  quicklime 
about  as  thick  as  thin  paint,  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  soft  soap  to  every  gallon;  or  scrub  them  with  half  a 
pound  of  soft  soap,  quarterof  a  pound  flowers  of  sulphur 


to  one  gallon  of  water,  or  half  a  pound  soft  soap,  three 
wineglassfuls  of  paraffin  oil,  and  on"  gallon  of  boiling 
water ;  use  when  cold,  and  keep  well  stirred.— 
G.  S.  S. 

PACKING  APPLES  FOR  EXPORTATION. 
As  the  season  of  picking  and  packing  Apples  is 
about  over,  and  growers  have  now  time  to  think 
about  their  several  experiences  in  the  different  me- 
thods of  packing  fruit,  I  think  it  a  good  time  for 
an  interchange  of  thought  on  the  subject. 

I  will  give  you  my  ideas  and  methods  which  are 
based  on  the  experience  of  many  years  of  active 
practical  life  in  the  orchard,  and  I  hope  that  what 
I  shall  write  may  induce  some  others  to  take  up  the 
subject  and  give  their  methods  and  experience,  so 
that  we  may  finally  get  the  best  and  most  econo- 
mical method  of  placing  our  Apple  crop  m  the 
market. 

I  start  with  the  idea  that  frnit  should  be  handled 
as  carefully  and  as  little  as  possible,  and  so 
packed  that  it  cannot  move  until  it  is  taken  out 
for  consumption.  To  this  end  we  must  be  pro- 
vided with  proper  tools,  viz.,  baskets,  ladders,  and 
sorting  table,  also  packages  and  packing  material. 
Baskets  of  light  Ash  or  Oak  splits  with  swinging 
bails,  holding  about  half  a  bushel,  are  best,  and 
should  be  lioed  with  blanket  or  other  thick  woollen 
material,  and  have  a  hook  made  of  5  16-inch  iron 
tied  securely  to  the  bail  to  hang  it  to  a  branoh_  or 
the  round  of  the  ladder  when  the  fruit  is  being 
gathered. 

Laddees  are  made  of  light  Spruce  poles  cut  at 
midsummer,  peeled  and  bored  for  the  bottom  rounds 
with  an  inch  bit,  the  middle  seven-eighths-inch  and 
the  upper  three-quarter-inch,  then  ripped  in  two 
and  seasoned  under  cover.  Rounds  are  made  of 
seasoned  white  Maple,  lower  one  2i  feet,  upper 
S  inches ;  the  sides  are  brought  together  above  the 
upper  round  and  secured  with  two  or  three  clinch 
nails.  They  are  made  of  different  lengths,  and  are 
very  light  and  strong. 

SoETiNU  TABLE —This  is  made  ot  half-inch  Pine 
on  a  light  frame  well  braced ;  it  is  about  3^  feet  by 
7  feet  with  a  4-inch  rim  around  the  edge;  ihc  legs 
at  one  end  are  short  and  attached  to  a  long-ax'ed 
wheelbarrow  wheel.  The  others  are  well  spread  at 
the  bottom  to  make  the  table  steady,  a  pair  of 
handles  provided  to  move  it  by,  and  a  common 
coarse  grey  blanket  is  spread  on  the  table  when  an 
use. 

PACKAGE.— We  always  use  the  barrel,  and  get 
the  best  made,  neatest,  and  tightest  dry  barrel  in 
the  market,  of  full  flour  size.  We  try  to  lay  these 
in  e^rly,  so  that  at  odd  times  we  may  prepare  them 
for  use  bv  nailing  on  the  bilge  hoops,  railing  in  the 
heads  and  taking  out  the  bottom.^,  but  leaving  them 
in  the  barrel.  We  aUo  lay  in  a  stock  of  good  white 
or  manilla  paper  cut  in  sheets  IS  inches  square 
(round  would  be  better),  and  a  lot  of  excelsior 
shavings,  finest  grade. 

On  commencing  to  pick,  the  sorting  table  is 
wheeled  near,  but  not  under  the  tree,  the  blanket 
spread  on  it  and  a  bit  of  board  or  plank  laid  on  the 
ground  alongside  to  stand  the  barrels  on.  As 
the  baskets  are  filled  they  are  carefully  emptied 
on  the  table,  and  the  packer  after  placing  a  thin 
layer  of  excelsior  in  the  barrel  puts  a  sheet  of  paper 
over  if,  and  then  "faces"  the  barrel  by  laying  the 
first  layer  of  Apples,  stem  down,  until  the  layer  is 
full  then  filling  the  barrel  with  the  same  grade 
directly  from  the  table,  occasionally  giving  the 
barrel  a  gentle  shake  to  settle  the  fruit  into  place, 
and  when  full  the  bottom  is  slipped  in  without 
pressure,  wrong  side  out,  name  and  quality  written 
on  it  with  a  lumber  pencil.  Three  grades  or  sizes 
of  fruit  are  usually  made,  called  extra,  choice,  and 
medium,  and  all  Apples  that  fall  on  the  ground 
either  before  or  during  picking  are  put  into  barrels 
by  themselves,  and  set  away  for  future  examination, 
as  they  cannot  be  depended  on  for  keeping. 

When  the  barrels  are  filled  they  are  taken  to  the 
fruit  room  and  stored  on  end,  head  down  as  filled, 
until  wanted  for  market,  when  the  bottom  is  taken 
out,  the  barrel  filled  as  full  as  we  think  safe,  a 
cushioned  head  is  then  laid  on,  and  a  man  seizing 
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the  chime  by  both  hands  and  laying  his  fore  arms 
on  the  head,  rocks  the  barrel  backwards  and  for- 
wards on  the  floor  to  shake  the  Apples  into  place 
and  fill  any  shrinkage  that  may  have  occurred;  then 
a  sheet  of  paper  is  laid  on  the  fruit  and  excelsior  is 
spread  on  ;  the  bottom  is  pressed  in  (right  side  np 
this  time)  and  securely  nailed.  The  barrel  is  now 
turned  over,  and  having  beun  stcncilU'd  with  the 
name  and  quality  of  the  fruit  and  the  grower's  name 
and  address,  is  ready  for  shipment. 

We  use  escelsior  on  the  ends,  both  as  a  protec- 
tion against  bruising  and  as  a  material  that  will 
absorb  the  moisture  exhaled  by  the  fruit  and  swell, 
80  as  in  a  measure  to  fill  the  shrinking  and  keep  the 
package  full.  It  is  clean  and  sweet  and  does  not 
heat  or  develop  blue  mould  as  chaff  or  straw  is 
liable  to  do,  while  the  quantity  used  is  so  small  that 
practically  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  weight  of 
fruit  in  the  barrel. 

Experience  has  taught  us  to  distrust  the  keeping 
qualities  of  any  Apples  that  have  lain  on  the  ground 
o\er  night|;  consequently  they  are  kept  apart,  and 
usually  put  uji  for  local  markets  as  a  separate  grade. 
Oar  principal  market  is  London,  and  the  freight  and 
other  expenses  are  from  5s.  to  5s.  6d.  per  barrel,  and 
we  find  that  a  very  few  spotted  Apples  in  a  barrel 
or  a  slight  slackness,'"as  it  is  called  (when  the 
fruit  is  found  to  move  in  the  package  when  shaken), 
will  reduce  the  price  from  20  to  50  per  cent.  This 
being  the  case,  the  importance  of  this  snbj>>ct  can  be 
easily  estimated. — R.  W.  S  ,  in   Count nj  Gif>itlema?i. 


MEDLAR  JELLY. 


I  WAS  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  the  Medlar 
jelly  exhibited  by  Mr.  Rivers  at  South  Kensington 
lacked  con>istency.  Mr.  Rivers'  recipe  tor  making 
it  seems  almost  identical  with  that  given  by  me 
in  my  second  volume  of  "  Hardy  Fruit,"  page 
134,  and  also  practised  here  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  which  resulted  in  a  jelly  almost  as 
firm  as  cheese.  Of  course,  a  good  deal  depends  on 
the  length  of  time  of  boiling,  and  possibly  some- 
thing also  on  the  size  of  the  Medlars.  From  the 
description  given  of  Mr.  Rivers'  Medlar,  it  seems  in- 
termediate in  size  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Nottingham.  Our  jelly,  proverbial  for  its  stiS'ness 
as  well  as  its  good  quality,  was  made  from  the 
Nottingham  variety.  As  I  quite  agree  in  Mr. 
Rivers'  estimate  of  the  high  quality  of  the  jelly, 
and  consider  the  Medlar  is  well  worthy  of  more  ex- 
tensive cultivation  alike  for  its  jelly,  its  fruit  for 
dessert,  and  its  unique  and  ornamental  character  as 
a  low  tree  in  our  landscapes,  it  may  be  useful  to 
repeat  this  recipe  for  Medlar  jelly  in  full :  — 

Medlar  jelly  is  probably  the  very  finest  made.  Those 
who  know  both  well  mostly  prefer  it  to  Guava  jelly, 
aud  the  latter  holds  the  tirst  place  among  disorimiuat- 
iug  aud  fastidious  counoiPseurs.  It  may  be  made  very 
much  in  the  same  way  as  Apple  jelly,  either  with  or 
without  the  core  and  rind.  The  best,  however,  is  that 
made  without  either  rind  or  seeds,  though  the  latter 
from  their  medicinal  properties  are  supposed  by  some 
to  give  a  certain  merit  to  the  jelly.  Peel  oif  the  very 
thin  rind,  and  remove  the  seeds  either  by  quartering 
or  otherwise.  Place  the  fruit  in  a  pan  and  boil  gently 
till  quite  soft — say  half  an  hour.  Leave  till  cool,  and 
strain  carefully  through  a  jelly  hag.  To  each  pint  of 
the  syrupy  juice  add  a  pound  of  fine  sugar  and  boil  for 
an  hour,  or  until  it  is  reduced  to  sutKcient  thickness  to 
set  well,  uearly  all  the  water  having  been  boiled  out  of 
it.  Some  add  other  flavouring,  but  the  best  way  is  to 
add  nothing  whatever,  and  this  brings  out  the  peculiar 
flavour  of  the  Medlars.  The  fruit  is  also  sometimes 
strained  a  second  time.  Medlar  jelly  made  thus  will 
keep  for  any  length  of  time,  and  improve  by  keeping. 
The  Medlars  should  hardly  be  so  ripe  for  jelly  as  for 
eating,  though  great  mistakes  have  been  made  in  at- 
tempting to  make  Medlar  jelly  of  green  hard  fruit. 
Such  j*-lly  is  quite  inferior,  aud  in  fact  worthless,  com- 
pared to  that  made  from  ripe  fruit.  D.  T.  F. 

Damsons  and  Buliaces. —  Although  these 
useful  fruits  are  very  largely  grown  in  some  locali- 
ties, they  are  totally  neglected  in  others,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  many  private  gardeners  would  find  them 
a  great  assistance  in  keeping  up  the  supply  of  fresh 
home-grown  fritit  as  late  as  possible  in  the  season. 
They  come  in  just  at  a  useful  period  when  the 
supply  of  fruit  that  is  available  for  cooking  purposes 


is  getting  very  limited  ;  consequently  the  fruits  in- 
variably meet  with  a  ready  sale  in  market,  and  in 
private  gardens  I  never  knew  them  to  be  over- 
abundant. One  of  the  great  merits  of  Damsons 
and  Buliaces  is  their  hardiness  and  fruitfulness  in 
rough  soil,  in  which  but  little  else  wonld  grow.  In 
Kent  they  are  largely  grown  in  hedgerows,  and 
when  planted  on  the  outskirts  of  fruit  plantations 
they  make  an  excellent  wind-screen  for  more  tender, 
but  not  more  useful,  fruits. — J.  G.  H. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Pines. 
The  culture  of  English  Pines  having  declined,  pre- 
parations for  the  spring  potting  and  rearrangement 
areasmall  affair  compared  with  what  they  were  thirty 
years  ago.  The  quantity  in  many  places  no  doubt 
has  been  greatly  reduced,  but  the  quality,  it  is  gra- 
tifying to  be  able  to  say,  never  was  better;  indeed, 
taking  into  account  the  short  time  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  the  Pine  from  the  sucker  to  the  finish  of 
the  fruit,  it  is  questionable  if  the  skill  displayed  by 
the  remnant  of  growers  has  ever  been  equalled. 
February  being  the  favourite  month  for  commencing 
the  spring  campaign,  I  advised  in  my  last  paper  the 
arrangement  of  all  preliminaries  for  carrying  out 
the  work  with  comfort  and  dispatch  when  the  plants 
as  well  as  the  weather  are  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition for  potting  operations.  A  week  ago  I  should 
have  said,  take  advantage  of  this  bright,  mild  wea- 
ther, but  a  change  to  frost  and  snow  may  yet  close 
every  light  in  the  Pine  range  for  some  weeks,  as  we  still 
have  a  long  account  to  settle  with  the  winter.  This 
possibility  will  not,  however,  prevent  us  from  hav- 
ing clean  crocks  in  clean  pots  ready  for  use,  and 
compost,  consisting  of  rich,  sound,  sandy  loam, 
peat,  charcoal,  bones,  &c.,  dry  and  warm  for  putting 
into  them  when  the  best  autumn  suckers  are  ready 
for  the  first  and  final  .■■hift.  In  ordinary  seasons 
the  drying  and  preparation  of  the  soil  take  up 
much  time ;  but  this  is  an  exceptional  year,  as  we 
might  dig  turf  from  the  pasture,  break  it  up  and 
use  it  at  once — that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  it  is  warm 
enough.  Another  very  important  preliminary  is  the 
preparation  of  the  bed  for  the  reception  of  the 
plants,  and  as  this,  where  fermenting  leaves  or  tan 
are  extensively  used,  takes  up  two  or  three  weeks, 
the  materials  not  only  for  the  first  compartment, 
but  for  all  the  compartments  down  to  the  sucker- 
pit,  should  be  put  through  the  usual  course  of  fer- 
mentation and  frequent  turning"  quite  that  length 
of  time  before  they  are  wanted.  When  ready  for 
use,  the  compartment  intended  for  the  cream  of 
the  success-ions  should  be  cleared  out  to  the  very 
bottom  to  ensure  the  removal  of  the  numerous 
pests,  including  worms,  woodlice,  crickets,  and  the 
like,  which  breed  so  rapidly  in  these  places.  The 
pits  should  then  be  scalded  with  boiling  water,  the 
glass  and  woodwork  well  washed,  and  the  walls 
whitewashed  with  hot  lime,  not  only  to  complete 
the  spring  cleaning,  but  also  to  secure  the  diffusion 
of  as  much  light  as  possible — no  small  matter  where 
a  firm  stocky  growth  so  early  in  the  season  is  of 
vital  importance.  When  filling  up  the  bed,  the 
materials  should  be  made  very  firm  in  layers  until 
the  proper  height  is  attained,  when  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  insert  watch  sticks  and  suspend  operations 
until  the  flush  of  bottom-heat  has  descended  to  85°. 
Where  hot-water  pipes  give  the  necessary  degree  of 
heat  all  this  trouble  and  anxiety  are  avoided,  as  the 
old  tan  may  be  sifted  and  renovated  with  a  layer  of 
new  on  the  surface,  or  a  few  fresh,  but  well-fer- 
mented leaves  maybe  worked  in,  when  potting  may 
be  proceeded  with. 

PoitiiKj. — The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
condition  of  the  plants,  for  if  the.'e,  say  in  8  inch 
pots,  have  not  made  a  suflncient  number  of  healthy 
roots  to  hold  the  balls  together,  it  will  be  safer  to 
let  the  bed  wait  than  pot  prematurely.  The  plants 
as  they  are  selected  should  be  divested  of  a  few  of 
the  smallest  leaves  before  they  are  turned  out  of 
the  pots;  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  all 
old  crocks  and  loose  soil  from  the  balls,  as  nothing 
inert  or  sour  should  be  introduced  with  the  new 
compost,  which  is  to  carry  the  fruit  to  maturity. 
The  compost  being  dry  as  well  as  warm,  the  base 
for  the  reception  of  the  ball  cannot  be  made  too 
firm,  and,  provided  12-inch  pots  are  used  for  the 


best  Queens  and  10-inch  for  the  second  size,  the 
filling  must  be  arranged  for  the  top  of  each  ball  to 
stand  H  inches  below  the  level  of  the  rim.  In  fill- 
ing up  round  the  balls,  eschew  the  smallest  particles 
of  the  compost,  ram  firmly  to  prevent  the  holding 
of  much  water  in  suspension,  finish  off  the  highest 
near  the  stems,  allowing  the  soil  to  taper  away  to 
within  an  inch  below  the  rims  ;  plunge  at  once,  but 
defer  giving  water.  If  any  of  the  balls  from  their 
close  proximity  to  the  bottom-heat  pipes  have  be- 
come too  dry,  they  should  be  properly  moistened 
before  they  are  turned  out,  as  no  after-watering  will 
correct  this  without  souring  the  new  compost,  and 
passing  them  in  this  state  is  very  often  the  cause  of 
premature  fruiting. 

Sidisequent  treatmenl. —  Days  being  still  dark, 
short,  and  cold,  there  must  be  no  attempt  at  undue 
haste,  but  rather  the  aim  must  be  the  maintenance 
of  a  steady  bottom  heat  ranging  about  85°,  certainly 
not  above  90^,  the  former  being  preferable — roots  into 
the  new  compost  being  of  more  importance  than 
elongated  leaf-growth.  But  little,  if  any,  air  need  be 
given  at  first,  but  when  the  roots  have  taken  to  the 
new  soil,  a  chink  may  be  admitted  at  70°  and  the 
temperature  from  gleams  of  sunshine  may  rise  to 
80°,  when  the  pit  must  be  closed,  with  moisture 
secured  by  damping  the  walls  and  floors.  If  the 
weather  is  mild  and  the  afternoons  bright,  aided  by 
gentle  fires,  the  heat  may  be  let  down  gradually 
until  it  touches  G5°  at  banking  time  and  60°  the 
following  morning.  If  covering  of  some  kind  can 
be  placed  over  the  glass  at  night,  much  injury  from 
hard  firing  will  be  avoided,  moisture  and  genial 
heat  husbanded,  when  the  minimum  night  tempera- 
ture will  favour  rest  until  the  roots  have  penetrated 
the  whole  of  the  compost.  This  point  reached,  say, 
the  end  of  March,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
the  necessity  for  giving 

Water. — A  month  from  potting  seems  a  long  time 
to  keep  the  plants  without  water,  but  when  we 
take  into  account  the  moist  condition  of  the  fer- 
menting bed,  the  quantity  of  new  compost  jet  un- 
filled with  roots,  and  the  succulent  nature  of  the 
plant,  we  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  early 
watering  is  superfluous  and  injurious.  Practical 
Pine  growers  profess  to  tell  in  the  dark  when  a 
Pine  requires  water.  Certainly  they  can  tell  by 
the  feel  and  appearance  of  the  leaves.  Young  be- 
ginners must  examine  the  compost  and  watch  their 
elders.  The  first  watering  need  not  be  heavy,  but 
each  plant  should  be  examined  and  receive  enough 
to  reach  the  crocks  or  wait  a  week  longer.  Soft 
water  is  the  best  not  only  for  Pines,  but  for  all 
other  plants ;  hence  my  constant  advice  to  look 
well  after  this  now  precious  element.  The  mean  of 
the  house  as  yet  being  barely  70°,  the  temperature 
of  the  water  need  not  exceed  80" ;  in  fact,  a  very 
safe  plan  is  the  maintenance  of  a  good  supply  in 
each  house  or  pit  for  use  whenever  it  is  wanted 
for  watering  and  syringing. 

Prof/ress. — Having  disposed  of  the  first  batch  of 
spring-potted  plants  certainly  until  the  end  of 
April,  1  have  only  to  say,  repeat  the  cleansing  and 
other  details  in  each  compartment  and  pit  as  the 
plants  become  ready  and  the  weather  is  favourable. 
Avoid  being  overstocked,  as  crowding  at  any  time, 
particularly  in  the  spring,  when  the  weather  is 
dark,  the  plants  young,  and  but  little  air  can  be 
admitted,  leads  to  results  which  no  after-manage- 
ment can  conquer.  Grow  a  few  plants,  grow  them 
well,  and  the  better  to  secure  a  constant  supply  of 
fruit  for  home  use  divide  them  as  much  as  possible 
into  small  batches.  Give  Queens  the  lightest, 
driest,  and  warmest  pits  and  the  smallest  pots,  as 
they  are  more  delicate  and  require  less  water  than 
would  be  good  for  Rothschilds  and  Cayennes 
throughout  the  season. 

The  Orchard  House. 
Unless  the  trees  housed  early  in  January  have 
been  most  abundantly  ventilated,  the  past  mild 
weather  will  have  hastened  the  buds  to  an  extent 
that  would  alarm  many  an  amateur  when  he  set 
eyes  upon  the  heavy  fall  of  snow  this  morning. 
Checks  of  all  kinds,  it  is  true,  are  injurious,  but  the 
Peach  being  fairly  hardy,  a  low  temperature,  unless 
the  buds  are  actually  bursting,  will  not  be  likely  to 
do  any  haj-m.     I  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ad- 
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vocate  the  admission  of  frost,  especially  when  the 
sap  is  on  the  move,  bnt  of  two  evils,  I  would  venti- 
late freely  in  the  coldest  weather  in  preference  to 
enervating  the  trees  by  coddling.     If  the  presence 
of  other  occupants  interfered  with  the  final  arrange- 
ment of  the  trees,  this  work  must  now  be  brought 
to  a  close,  and,  provided  the  different  families  are 
fairly  represented,  commencing  at  the  hottest  end. 
Figs  must  stand  first,  then  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
Plums,  Pears,  and  Cherries.    Strawberries  may  be 
introduced,  but  not  to  the  dry,  airy  shelves,  as  we 
may  yet  have  a  long  spell  of  wintry  weather,  when 
constant  watering  may  keep  the  house  too  moist 
and  sloppy  for  the  well-being  of  the  other  occu- 
pants.    A  light,  airy  pit  is  the  best  place  for  late 
Strawberries,  and,  lacking  this,  an  open  part  of  the 
orchard  house  floor,  the  nearer  the  glass  the  better, 
will  answer  well  and  save  a  great  deal  of  labour  in 
watering  until  such  time  as  the  crowns  begin  to 
burst,  when  they  must  be  elevated.    Many  people 
altogether  miss  the  true  purpose  for  which    the 
mixed  or  general  orchard  house  was  originally  in- 
tended, viz.,  the  certainty  and  enjoyment  of  a  full 
crop  of  fruit  every  year;   but,  amateur-like,  they 
invest  in  a  good  pruning-knife  and  plenty  of  rich 
manure.    They  house  their  trees  early,  light  a  fire, 
and  close  the  ventilators.    All  these  materials,  in- 
struments, and  operations  are  necessary  to  success, 
but  unless  each  move  is  made  at  the  right  time  and 
in  the  right  direction,  the  trees  suffer  and  the  crop  is 
lost  or  worthless.    We    advise    early  housing    to 
shelter  the  trees  from  sudden  and  severe  climatal 
changes,  but,  once  under  glass,  retarding  by  free 
ventilation  is  preferable  to  forcing  without  it.  Next 
to,  indeed  on  a  level  with,  fresh  air,  comes  another 
element,  so  scarce  of  late,  and  that  is  water.    Figs 
excepted,  every  kind  of  fruit  tree  from  the  Peach 
to  the  Strawberry  must  have  a  continuous  and  yet 
withal  a  judicious  supply  of  water.    Winter  and 
summer  the  poor  roots   imprisoned  in  a  peck  of 
compost  must  be  regularly  watered  and  fed,  not  in 
driblets  that  deceive  the  eye  for  a  short  time,  but  in 
quantities  that  will  keep  the  entire  ball  In  growing 
condition.     Cleanliness    and  tidiness  go  hand-in- 
hand,  not  only  in  securing  enjoyment  to  the  owner, 
bnt  health  to  the  trees,  and  for  these  reasons  the 
pots,  trees,  and  structure  should  be  kept  as  fresh, 
sweet,  and  neat  as  a  living-room.    These  points 
properly  attended  to,  fruit  trees  of  all  sorts  should 
flower  as  strongly  and  set  their  crops  as  freely  as 
their  fellows  on  open  walls  in  favourable  seasons. 
Fire-heat,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  invaluable,  but 
instead  of  applying  it  as  the  commence-all  and  end- 
all,  it  should  be  used  extremely  sparinglyin  severe 
or  very  wet  weather  only  up  to  the  flowering  stage, 
then  regularly  to  favour  a  free  circulation  of  air  and 
the  dispersion  of  the  pollen  during  the  time  the 
fruit  is  setting.     To  these  general  remarks,  which 
the  true  amateur  wOl  readily  turn  to  account,  at 
least  for  the  present,  I  have  one  word  of  advice  to 
add.    Never  allow  an  insect  of  any  kind  to  prey  upon 
the  foliage  or  flowers,  but  bath  the  Strawberries 
after  they  are  introduced  in   strong  soapsuds  or 
sulphur  water  for  the  destruction    of  spider  and 
mildew,  and  fumigate  two  or  three  times  at  intervals, 
timing  the  last  operation  to  barely  precede  the 
opening  of  the  first  blossom.    Do  not  let  an  ap- 
parently clean  bill  of  health  set  aside  the  smoking, 
as  one  pair  of  undetected  aphis  will  fill  the  house  in 
a  fortnight  and  rain  many  trees  before  the  crop  of 
fruit  is  set.    The  principal  work  in  the 

ICarhj  himse  will  be  timely  ventilation  on  fine 
mornings,  daily  syringing  and  careful  watering,  as 
no  amount  of  after  attention  will  compensate  for 
neglect  of  the  roots.  Assuming  that  the  trees  are 
out  of  flower,  and  a  plentiful  crop  of  fruit  is 
swelling,  disbudding  and  moderate  thinning,  also 
shortening  back,  may  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
young  Peaches  are  the  size  of  small  Peas.  The 
fruit  the  first  time  over  may  safely  be  reducrd 
to  three  on  each  shoot,  and  those  near  home  with 
their  points  upward  to  the  sun  whilst  swelling 
best  will  favour  keeping  pyramids  close  and  com- 
pact, no  small  matter  where  space  is  limited  and 
light  imperative.  In  the  selection  of  young  shoots 
for  forming  the  next  year's  bearing  wood,  the  best 
near  the  base  of  the  one  now  carrying  the  crop,  and 
eventually     to    come    away,    is    to   be   preferred. 


Several  for  some  distance  above  it,  especially  where 
a  fruit    is  nestling  at    their  base,   may  then  be 
pinched  to  two  or  three  leaves,  but  the  point  shoots 
must  be  allowed  to  make   6  inches  or  more  of 
growth,  when  the  strongest  of  these  will  require 
pinching.    When  the  fruit  begins  to  swell  freely 
the  roots  must  receive  their    first    instalment  of 
rich  top-dressing,  and  their  liquid  food  may  be 
somewhat  stronger  than  water.    Whenever  this  is 
used  it  must  be  clear,  weak,  and  tepid,  and  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  penetrate  quite  through  the 
balls  and  drainage.    There  must  be  no  mere  surface- 
watering,    neither    must    the     moist     appearance 
produced  by  the  syringe  deceive  the  eye.    If  the 
house  has  not  been  fumigated  since  the  trees  went 
out  of  flower  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  an  out- 
look for  the  first  curled  leaf,  and  to  smoke  before 
fly  has  time  to  do  mischief.    Young  foliage  and 
fruit  at  this  early  stage,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
will    not  stand    a    powerful   volume    of    tobacco 
smoke  ;  hence  my  reason  for  advising  preventive  in 
preference  to  corrective  measures.      The  weather 
being  so  uncertain,  the  temperature  for  the  present, 
especially  through  the  night,  should  rule  low,  say 
50°,  when  sharp  firing  is  necessary,  and  55°,  or 
sometimes  a  little  more,  when  it  is  mild.    That  by 
day  may  run  10°  higher  from  fire,  and  15°  from 
sun-heat,      air,     as    a    matter    of    course,    being 
moderately  and  carefully  admitted. 


enough,  but  spider  is  worse,  and  the  only  check 
upon  these  pests  is  fumigation,  copious  syringing, 
and  good  feeding.  W.  C. 


Steawbeeeies. 
Assuming  that  early  batches  have  been  carefully 
fertilised  and  a  sufiBcient  number  of  perfect  berries 
are  now  swelling,  it  wUl  be  quite  unnecessary  for 
me  to  advise  their  removal  to  a  hotter  place,  not, 
so  to  say,  to  avoid  undue  haste,  as  many  a  crop  has 
been  lost  when  a  few  more  days'  patience  would 
have  saved  it.    When  properly  thinned  to  six  or 
nine  to  a  plant,  the  fruit  should  be  tied  up  to  small 
sticks  or  propped  with  forked  pegs  to  keep  it  out  of 
harm's  way  and  to  prevent  the  stalks  from  pressing 
on  the  rims  of  the  pots,  a  position  in  which  they 
are  likely  to  get  injured.    A  good  syringing  with 
pure  tepid  water  to  cleanse  the  foliage  and  a  tho- 
rough watering  with  clear  diluted  liquid  wiU  then 
fit  them  for  their  new  and  last  quarters  for  ripening. 
In  days  gone  by  the  fruiting  Pine  stove  was  the 
favourite  ripening  house,  but  Pines  in  many  places 
having  been  given  up,  fresh  arrangements  now  have 
to  be  made,  the  main  andmost  important  points  being 
plenty  of  light,  strong  heat,  and  isolation  from  Vines 
and  other  occupants  subject  to  red  spider.    The  re- 
moval of  the  first  batch  forward  is  always  a  relief, 
as  it  enables  the  grower  to  change  the  position  of 
each  plant,  the  best  of  all  preventives  of  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  leaf -stalks ;  whilst  the  removal  of  the 
weak  and  the  blind  makes  room  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  successions  from  the  store  pits  or  plunging 
ground.     Where  it  is  the  custom  to  plunge  the 
principal  stock  in  cold  pits  covered  with  glass,  the 
lights  should  now  be  thrown  off  every  fine  day,  and 
the  atmosphere  being  so  extremely  dry,  water  to 
the  roots  must  be  regulariy  administered.      The 
winter  now  passing  having  been  comparatively  rain- 
less, the  latest  plants  plunged  in  the  open  air  have 
not  received  a  sufficiency  of  this  element  from  the 
clouds,  but  those  who  understand  their  nature  and 
requirements  will  have  met  this  deficiency  by  hand. 
Others  who  have  not  examined  them  should  now  do 
so,  as  dryness  at  the  root  even  in  winter  is  the 
foster-parent  of  spider,  mildew,  loss  of  roots,  and 
blindness.      Batches    intended  for  flowering    and 
fruiting  in  cold  pits,  if  not  abready  regulated,  must 
now  be  thinned  out  and  re-plunged  quite  G  inches 
apart  every  way.    As  surface  roots  will  now  be  on 
the  move,  each  ball  should  be  well  rammed,  tho- 
roughly watered  with  diluted  liquid,  and  top-dressed 
with  rich  compost  to  which  a  dash  of  soot  has  been 
added.     If  spider  or  mildew  are  detected  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves,  overhead  dipping  in  soap- 
suds and  sulphur,  or  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium (halt  an  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  warm  water) 
when  the  plants  are  out,  should  not  be  neglected. 
Plants  placed  in  early  Peach  houses  and  vineries, 
with  the  view  to  their  remaining  until  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  must  be  watched,  tended,  and  treated  as  the 
most  dangerous  and  destructive    occupants   con- 
tained in   the  gardener's   calendar.      Fly  is    bad 


Orchids. 

■W.    H.    OOWEE 

CHYSIS  AT  STUDLEY  HOUSE. 

These  are  plants  of  great  beauty,  and  although 
by  no  moans  of  recent  introduction,  they  have 
never  become  common  in  collections  of  orchi- 
daceous   plants.       I    was    consequently    much 
gratified  recently  to  see  nearly  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  the  kinds  known  to  be  in  cultivation  in 
the  above  establishment,  where  they  appear  to 
be  great  favourites,  and  where  all  the  kinds  may 
shortly  be   seen  in   flower.     Mr.  Measures,  of 
Camberwell,  also  appears  to  be  turning  liis  atten- 
tion to  the  Chysis,  and   I  trust  we  may  soon 
see  them  more  generally  grown.     Some  years 
ago  I  had  three  species  under  my  charge,  viz., 
0.   aurea,  C.  Limminghei,  and  C.  bractescens, 
and  these   made   good    growths   and    flowered 
annually  under  my  treatment,  which  was  about 
the  same  as  I  see  practised  by  Mr.  Cowley,  who 
has  charge  of  Mr.  Tautz's  plants.     During  the 
growing  season   Chysis  enjo}'  strong  heat  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  moisture,  the  warmest 
end  of  the  Cattleya  house,   or  even  the  East 
India  house,  suiting  them  admirably.     When, 
however,  the   large   and   stout   spindle-shaped 
pseudo-bulbs  are  mature,  the  plants   must  be 
placed  in  cooler  quarters  and  receive  no  water, 
in  order  that  the   growth  may  be  thoroughly 
ripened.     These  plants  are  deciduous,  and  while 
at  rest  lose  all  their  leaves,  but  as  young  ones 
are  again  developed  before  the  flowers  expand, 
this  loss  is  not  noticeable.     Soon  after  the  com.- 
mencement  of  the   year  the   plants  should  he 
carefully  watched,  so  that  upon  the  first  indica- 
tion of  new  growth  they  may  be  removed  into 
their  warm  quarters  and  be  freely  supplied  with 
moisture.     The  flower-spike  proceeds  from  the 
side  of  the  pseudo-bulb  near  to  the  base,  and 
rises   with    the    young   growth.      This    simple 
treatment,  if   well   carried   out,    will    scarcely 
fail  to  ensure  vigorous  growth  and  a  regular 
supply  of  beautiful  wax-like  flowers.     I  have 
grown  them  upon  blocks,  but  as  they  obtain  size 
their  heavy  pseudo-bulbs  render  them  cumber- 
some when  thus  treated.     Pot  culture  is  prefer- 
able to  that  on  blocks,  but  baskets  are  tlie  best 
of  all  for  these  plants.     The  soil  should  consist 
of  good  fibrous  peat,  with  some  nodules  of  char- 
coal intermixed,  and  the  whole  should  be  sur- 
faced with   growing    Sphagnum.    Repotting  or 
basketing  should  be  done  immediately  the  plants 
show  signs  of  growth,  as  at  that  time  there 
are  no  young  roots  liable  to  injury,  and  the 
surface  being  covered  with  living  Moss  forms 
a   nice   congenial    bed   for   the    roots   just   at 
the  most  critical  time.     The  kinds  which  will 
shortly  be  in  flower  in  Mr.  Tautz's  collection 
are — 

C.  AUEBA,  of  which  a  description  of  the  growth 
will  suffice  for  all  the  kinds ;  pseudo-bulbs  stout, 
pendent,  and  spindle  -  shaped,  about  1  foot  or 
2  feet  in  length,  and  furnished  with  large,  mem- 
branous, plaited  leaves ;  the  spike  is  about  half 
the  length  of  the  growth,  and  bears  a  raceme 
of  six  or  seven  large  fleshy  flowers,  which  are 
yeUow  tipped  with  orange ;  lip  yellow ;  front  lobe 
white  marked  with  reddish  crimson.  It  blooms  at 
\arious  seasons,  from  March  to  May  and  even 
June,  according  to  the  time  at  which  the  plants 
start  into  growth.  The  flowers  last  about  two 
weeks  in  perfection. 

C.  BEACTBSCBNS. — Raceme  three  to  six-flowered  ; 
individual  flowers  about  %  inches  across,  thick  and 
waxy  in   texture    and    pure  white,   the  lip  being 
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stained  inside  with  yellow  and  a  few  streaks  of 
crimson,  and  bearing  several  fleshy  ridges  on  the 
disc. 

C.Chelsoni.— A  Veitchian  hybrid  of  great  beauty, 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  two  previously- 
named  kinds ;  sepals  and  petals  nankeen-yellow, 
blotched  with  rose  at  the  tips ;  lip  bright  yellow, 
streaked  and  spotted  with  reddish  purple. 

C.  L.EVis  produces  a  many-flowered  raceme ; 
flowers  yellow  suffused  with  orange ;  lip  also  yellow, 
blotched  and  streaked  with  crimson  ;  the  front  lobe 
prettily  crisped  round  the  edge. 

C.  LiMMiNGHBi. — Raceme  five  to  six-llowered  I 
sepals  and  petals  blush  white,  or  cream  coloured, 
tipped  with  rosy  pink  or  purple  ;  side  lobes  of  lip 
yellow,  streaked  and  blotched  with  crimson  ;  middle 


elevations,  delighting  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
waterfalls,  where  it  is  exposed  to  constant  humidity. 
The  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  were  the  first  to 
succeed  in  importing  this  noble  plant  in  a  living 
state,  and  it  first  flowered  in  their  establishment  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1870.— W.  H.  G. 


THE  LONG-TONGUED  PACHYSTOMA. 

(p.  THOMSONIANUM.) 

This  singular  and  beautiful  Orchid  was  intro- 
duced some  few  years  ago  by  the  Messrs.  Veitcli, 
of  Chelsea,  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
When  not  in,  bloom  it  somewhat  resembles  some 
of  the  Erias,  but  its  ilowers  show  that  it  is  dis- 


Pachystoma  Thomsoniauum. 


lobe  lilac,  flushed  with   pink   and    streaked  with 
purple. 

Vanda  Cathcarti.  — Hitherto  this  plant  has 
had  a  somewhat  evil  reputation  amongst  Orchid 
growers,  it  being  generally  considered  a  bad  species 
to  establish  from  imported  specimens— an  ugly, 
scrambling  plant  when  it  is  established,  and  a  shy 
bloomer  withal.  Judging,  however,  by  several  plants 
about  IH  inches  or  2  feet  high  which  I  have  ob- 
served flowering  recently,  this  character  of  it  will 
no  longer  hold  good.  The  plants  referred  to  I 
have  noted  in  the  establishments  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  at  Burford  Lodge,  Mr.  Measures  at  Cam- 
berwell,  and  Mr.  Bull  at  Chelsea.  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence's plant  was,  however,  the  best  variety,  the 
large  concave  flowers  being  particularly  well  marked. 
The  plant  is  said  to  grow  in  hot,  damp,  shady 
valleys  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas  at  considerable 


tinct  from  any  other  Orchid  at  present  in  culti- 
vation, although  it  is  said  to  be  closely  allied  to 
the  genus  Ipsea.  Neither  Erias  nor  Ipseas  are 
common  in  cultivation,  although  I  recently  ob- 
served nice  examples  of  both  Ipsea  and  this 
Pachystoma  growing  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
collection,  where  such  gems  as  the  plant  here 
illustrated  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers. 
The  leaves  of  this  are  solitary  or  in  pairs,  some 
C  inches  long,  plaited,  and  pale  green  ;  the 
peduncle  is  erect,  as  long,  or  longer,  than  tlie 
leaves,  bearing  two  or  more  ilowers,  each  of 
which  measures  3  inches  across  ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  pure  shining  white  ;  the  curiously- 
shaped  lip  is  trifid  ;  the  erect  side  lobes  white, 
broadly  streaked  with  red  on  the  inner  side  ; 
the  middle  lobe  produced  into  a  long,  recurved 
tongue  -  like    process,    deep    magenta  -  purple. 


streaked  with  white.  The  brilliant  flowers  are 
produced  during  the  autumn  months  and  last  a 
considerable  time  in  perfection. 

This  plant  should  be  grown  in  a  pot,  in  a 
mixture  of  good  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum 
Moss.  It  enjoys  full  exposure  to  the  light,  but 
requires  to  be  shaded  from  the  sun  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day.  The  temperature  of 
the  East  India  house  is  necessary  for  its  healthy- 
development,  and  it  enjoys  a  moderate  supply 
of  water  when  growing,  and  Ehould  not  be 
allowed  to  become  dry  at  any  season. 


Ada  aurantiaca  is  an  Orchid  which  some 
years  ago  was  exceedingly  rare.  It  was,  however,  im- 
ported in  quantity  for  a  short  time,  and,  either 
from  there  being  no  demand  for  it  or  because  the 
supply  was  exhausted  in  its  native  country,  no  more 
came  home,  and  those  who  had  secured  plants  set 
about  growing  them.  The  result  is,  that  although  not 
the  easiest  of  plants  to  establish  in  the  state  in  which 
it  usually  arrives  home,  there  are  numerous  fine  ex- 
amples to  be  found  in  the  country,  and  this  is  just 
the  season  when  the  long,  nodding  racemes  of  bright 
orange  or  cinnabar  flowers  are  produced.  I  recently 
noted  healthy,  well-flowered  specimens  of  this 
species  both  with  Sir  Trevor  Ijawrence  at  Dorking, 
and  also  in  Mr.  Measures'  collection  at  Streatham. 
In  both  places  the  plants  are  grown  under  exactly 
the  same  conditions  as  Odontoglossum  Alexandrae. 
They  like  shade,  and  do  not  like  frequent  change  of 
position. — W.  H.  G. 

Fish  manure  for  Orchids.— "W.  H.  G.,"  in 
The  Garden  (p.  102),  says  that  fish  manure  is  not 
beneficial  to  Cypripediums,  and  asks  the  experience 
of  others.  I  used  this  manure  all  last  year  on  our 
Orchids  here  with  good  results.  The  C^ypripediums 
in  particular  seem  greatly  benefited  by  it,  as  they  are 
in  the  rudest  of  health,  and  have  flowered  well.  C. 
insigne  has  thrown  a  larger  number  of  twin  flowers 
than  usual.  Such  Orchids  as  Cattleyas,  Ccelogynes, 
Dendrobiums,  Lycastes,  Oncidiums,  Odontoglos- 
sums,  Lfelias,  &c.,  have  made  larger  bulbs  than  in 
previous  years,  showing  that  this  manure  is  bene- 
ficial to  them.  The  only  case  in  which  we  saw  evil 
results  follow  was  through  using  it  on  a  plant  of 
Dendrobium  chrysanthum,  the  young  growths  of 
which  were  blackened  and  afterwards  died  off.  I 
think  it  must  have  got  some  of  the  manure  from 
the  bottom  of  the  water-pot.  It  is  used  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Gilks,  of  Higham  House,,  viz., 
mixed  with  water  to  a  paste  and  kept  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle — one  teaspoonful  of  manure  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  "  W.  H.  G."  does  not  say  how  it 
was  used  on  Mr.  Southgate's  Cypripediums.  Per- 
haps he  would  inform  us. — W.  J.  Mitchison. 

Uasdevallias  at  Downside. — At  almost  every 
season  of  the  year  a  collection  of  Masdevallias 
shows  some  flowers,  and  at  the  present  time  several 
species  and  varieties  are  in  bloom  at  Downside, 
Leatherhead.  The  most  striking,  by  reason  of  their 
brilliant  colours,  are  M.  Veitchiana  and  its  variety 
grandiflora  and  M.  ignea.  The  first-named  is  a 
noteworthy  species,  the  scape  bearing  a  solitary 
flower  of  a  rich  orange-scarlet  shaded  with  metallic 
purple,  and  coated  with  minute  hairs.  In  the 
variety  the  flowers  are  larger  and  have  more  sub- 
stance. A  specimen  of  M.  ignea  was  full  of  flowers, 
these  cinnabar. red  in  colour,  and  each  sepal  enriched 
with  lines  of  a  deeper  shade.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  one  spike  was  carrying  two  blooms,  a  rather 
unusual  occurrence  in  Masdevallias,  though  not  so 
in  Cypripediums.  There  were  several  flowering 
plants  of  the  beautiful  M.  Sliuttleworthi,  the 
prettiest  perhaps  of  all  the  genus,  and  also  of  the 
spotless  white  M.  tovarensis,  which  has  now  become 
deservedly  common.  An  interesting,  though  not  a 
particularly  showy  kind  is  M.  melanoxantha,  which 
we  also  saw  at  Kew.  It  is  a  sturdy  grower,  the 
sepals  forming  a  fleshy  tubular  flower,  the  upper 
half  greenish  white  with  two  or  three  lines  of 
purple,  the  lower  portion  of  a  somewhat  curious 
colour  to  describe,  but  approaching  mauve-purple. 
A  free-blooming  and  pretty  species  is  M.  triangu- 
laris, the    triangular    sepals    freely    spotted  with 
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brownish  yellow  on  a  buff  vellow  ground,  with  the 
long  tails  deep  red.  Mr.  Woolford.  who  has  charge 
of  the  Downside  Orchids,  grows  M.  Chimsera  and 
its  varieties  exceptionally  well  in  baskets  suspended 
near  the  light  of  a  comparatively  cool  house.  The 
type  is  in  bloom,  also  a  few  varieties,  one  named 
Roezli  having  flowers  of  a  dark,  clouded,  slaty  hue, 
almost  impossible  to  describe  with  any  degree  of 
clearness.  This  is  an  interesting  section,  as  not 
only  is  there  a  curious  mixture  of  colours,  but  the 
form  of  the  flower  is  remarkable. 

Coelogyne  cristata.  — This  lovely  species  is 
flowerinji  most  profusely  in  The  Woodlands  collec- 
tion at  Streatham,  where  the  plants  are  grown  in 
quite  a  cool  house,  in  fact  in  company  with  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  that  is  to  say,  just  a  trifle  waimer  than  the 
Odontoglossums.  I  counted  over  five  hundred  spikes 
upon  the  Ccelogynes,  each  spike  carrying  on  the 
average  five  blooms,  so  that  about  2.")00  flowers  are 
open  at  one  time,  the  plants  presenting  quite  a 
dazzling  sheet  of  pure  white.  Amongst  these  were 
the  Chatsworth  variety,  the  variety  maxima,  and  cris- 
tata Lemoniana,  which  is  very  chaste ;  besides  being 
a  large  and  full  flower,  the  delicate  pale  yellow  in 
the  throat  renders  it  very  desirable.  There  was 
also  a  grand  plant  of  the  variety  known  as  alba, 
and  also  as  cristata  hololeuca,  bearing  thirty 
spikes,  but  the  buds  were  not  developed.  This  is 
one  of  those  Orchids  in  which  the  flowers  are 
entirely  pure  white,  without  stain  or  mark  of  any 
colour  whatever.  It  still  remains  rare  and  valuable. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Bolbophyllum  barbigeram. — This  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  genus  which  does  not  find  much  favour 
with  Orchid  growers,  but  the  species  here  noted 
is  one  of  the  most  singular  plants  in  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom.  A  nice  example  of  it  is  now 
flowering  in  the  Burford  Lodge  collection.  It  is  a 
dwarf  plant,  with  somewhat  flat  pseudo-bulbs,  which 
each  bear  a  solitary  deep  green  leaf.  It  bears  a 
raceme  of  long-stalked  flowers,  of  which  the  lip  is 
the  chief  point  of  attraction,  being  long,  narrow, 
and  covered  with  short,  yellow,  woolly  hairs.  Near 
the  top  is  a  brush-like  beard  of  longer,  deep  purple 
hairs,  and  at  the  extreme  tip  is  a  crest  of  long, 
thread-like  purple  hairs,  which  are  club -tipped 
and  continually  in  motion,  waving  backwards  and 
forwards  with  the  slightest  breath  of  air.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  lip  is  jointed,  and  any  sharp  current 
of  air  sets  the  whole  in  motion.  It  is  an  old  plant, 
though  seldom  seen,  having  been  introduced  from 
Sierra  Leone  by  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney, 
upwards  of  fifty  years  ago.  Like  all  the  plants 
from  that  district  of  Western  Africa,  it  enjoys 
abundance  of  moisture  and  strong  heat.  It  may  be 
grown  either  upon  a  block  or  as  a  pot  plant ;  if  the 
former  plan  is  adopted,  it  requires  extra  attention 
to  keep  it  moist. — W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  Leeanum.  —  Amongst  the 
many  species  and  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  that 
we  have  now  there  are  few,  if  any,  that  have 
such  cheerful  colouring  as  this,  which  is  a  reputed 
natural  hybrid,  and  showing  an  attiaity  both  to 
O.  triuniphans  and  gloriosum.  A  strong  specimen 
was  recently  in  bloom  at  Downside,  Leatherhtad, 
and  though  the  flowers  are  by  no  means  of  bold, 
striking  farm,  they  are  hrillisintlycoloured, and  measure 
about  '^  inches  across.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
narrow,  and  bright  clear  yellow,  freely  dotted  with 
deep  brown  ;  the  apex  of  the  lip  yellow,  the  centre 
white,  and  at  the  base  there  is  a  large  blotch  of  brown. 
It  is  a  plant  of  goud  constitution,  and  a  few  specimens 
in  full  hlooin  add  greatly  to  the  showiness  and  beauty 
of  a  group. 

CcElogyne  sparsa. — This  is  a  Co^Iogync  that, 
alttiouijh  not  showy,  is  extremely  interesting  and  free- 
flowering,  and  apparently  belongs  to  tlieocellata  group. 
A  single  specimen  is  suspended  near  the  roof  in  the 
Cat  Icya  house  at  Downside,  and  is  crowded  witli 
flowers,  thcFe  being  borne  on  short  racemes,  and  having 
a  pretty  appearance  clustering  amongst  the  leaves. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  and  the  lip  also  white, 
but  at  the  apex  there  is  a  horsc-shoo-like  band  rtf 
yellow  nrirglned  with  orange.  It  appears  easy  to  grow, 
as  the  pot  was  crammed  with  bulbs,  and  a  Selaginella 
had  albO  found  a  home  in  it, 

Cypripedium  grande.— This  is  well  named,  as 
it  is  a  hybrid  that  presents  tine  characters,  and  belongs 
to  the  interesting  Selenipedium  group,  having  C.  Itoezli 


and  C.  caudatum  as  its  parents.  There  is  a  very 
robust  and  well-developed  specimen  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Lee  at  Downside,  the  long  stout  scape  bearing 
a  large,  handsome  bloom.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  veined 
with  a  yellowish  green  hue  on  a  whitish  ground,  the 
ribbon-like  petals  attaining  a  length  of  about  1  foot, 
and  coloured  with  light  rose,  except  at  the  base,  where 
they  are  whitish  yellow.  The  lip  is  very  large,  and  of 
a  dull  brown  tint.  Its  great  beauty  is  in  the  cheerful 
colouring  of  the  flowers,  a  relief  from  the  monotony  of 
browns  that  characterise  manv  of  this  class. 


ORCHID  NOTES  FROM  AMERICA. 
Moth  Orchids.  —  The  house  devoted  to  the 
Phalfenopsids  is  at  the  present  time  very  attrac- 
tive. Many  hundreds  are  in  flower,  and  the  numer- 
ous undeveloped  spikes  and  buds  give  promise  of  a 
long  season  of  bloom  The  collection  is  very  rich, 
embracing  nearly  every  known  kind.  A  good  pro- 
portion of  those  in  flower  now  are  hybrids,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  all  of  them  being  related  to 
Schilleriana  or  amabilis.  The  direct  progeny  of 
the-:e  may  be  seen  in  P.  casta,  with  amabilis  as  the 
seed  parent,  while  leucorrhoda  is  the  result  of  the 
reverse  cross.  Both  are  lovely  kinds,  but  casta  has 
better  shaped  and  more  richly  coloured  blooms. 
Flowers  of  three  examples  of  the  white  form  of 
leucorrhoda  are  open,  and  all  differ  from  each 
other  in  the  spotting  and  intensity  of  the  tints. 
P.  Sanderiana  possibly  results  from  the  same  parent- 
age as  the  foregoing,  or  it  may  have  grandiflora  as 
a  seed  parent.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a  charming 
kind,  varying  considerably  in  colour.  The  darkest 
form  is  seen  in  rosea,  and  a  much  spotted  one  is 
marmorata;  the  latter  very  much  resembles  P. 
casta.  In  intermedia,  of  which  there  are  three 
specimens  in  flower,  we  have  the  hybrid  of  amabilis 
and  rosea  possessing  an  exact  intermediate  charac- 
ter. A  larger  and  better  coloured  form  of  this  may 
be  seen  in  P.  Portei,  carrying  a  branched  spike  of 
thirty-five  flowers.  Brymeriana  is  another  variety 
in  which  the  sepals  and  petals  have  more  colour 
than  the  type,  the  leaves  being  deep  green  with 
numerous  small  dots  at  the  base.  P.  Veitchl,  of 
which  two  plants  are  in  flower,  is  undoubtedly 
a  hybrid  between  Schilleriana,  and  rosea,  the  former 
being  the  seed  parent;  the  foliage  resembles  that  of 
P.  Schilleriana.  The  flowers  partake  of  the  charac- 
ters of  both  parents.  A  pale  and  much  more  hand- 
some variety  of  this  is  braohyodon.  P.  Harriettise  is 
in  fine  flower.  This  is  the  result  of  crossing  P.  violaoea 
with  P.  amabilis,  the  former  being  the  seed  parent. 
In  both  growth  and  flower  this  forms  an  interme- 
diate character,  but  the  flower-spike  is  entirely  that 
of  violacea.  One  good  point  about  these  artificial 
hybrids  is  that  they  are  strong  growers, and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  there  are  many  more  to  bloom. 
Of  Stuartiana  there  are  several  plants  in  bloom, 
varying  greatly  in  size  and  spotting  of  the  flowers; 
several  root-buds  from  these  plants  are  growin  g  freely, 
and  a  few  flowers  will  be  open  in  a  few  days.  Among 
the  many  varieties  of  Schilleriana,  a  noteworthy 
kind  is  advena.  This  is  pure  white  save  the  faintest 
tint  of  rose  at  the  back  of  the  sepals  and  petals 
and  a  dash  of  yellow  on  the  crest.  There  are  many 
good  varieties  in  theamabilis  and  grandiflorasections, 
particularly  Day's  variety  of  the  former  and  the 
golden  form  of  the  latter.  Rosea,  which  is  well  repre- 
sented, is  now  on  the  wane.  This  species,  with  1*. 
Esmeralda  and  Lowi,  rendered  the  house  quite  at- 
tractive during  the  autumn  months.  A  very  interest- 
ing, though  by  no  means  showy,  kiod  is  Parishi 
On  one  of  the  posts  in  this  house  is  a  fine  plant  of 
Angraicum  Chailluanum  in  flower,  while  near  is  the 
handsome  A.  cryptodon. 

LiELiA  BELLA  is  in  flower  in  Mr.  Coming's  collec- 
tion. This  is  a  magnificent  hybrid  between  the  old 
Cattleya  labiata  and  Lajlia  parpurata,  combining 
the  best  qualities  of  these,  and  producing  flowers 
that  are  certainly  unsurpassed. 

L.  TRIOPHALMA  is  also  open.  This  is  the  result 
of  crossing  C.  superba  with  L.  exoniensis,  itself  a 
hybrid.  It  is  a  very  free-growing  kind,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  any  improvement  on  either  of  its 
parents. 

L.  GouLDiANA,  described  in  a  former  number, 
has  several  spikes  of  bloom,  and  near  it  is  L.  Craw- 
shayi;  both  of  these  are  natural  hybrids,  and,  I 


think,  a  close  examination  will  show  that  L.  albida 
is  the  seed  parent  in  Crawshayi,  and  the  pollen 
parent  in  Gouldiana ;  while  anceps  is  the  pollen 
parent  of  Crawshayi,  and  autumnalis  the  seed  parent 
of  Gouldiana;  both  are  grand  acquisitions. 

Kejin-ood,  Alhany,  ?,'.y.  F.  GOLDEING. 


ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER  AT  FOREST  HILL. 
Although  this  nursery  is  so  justly  celebrated  for 
its  Begonias,  Orchids  receive  a  very  large  share  of 
attention  from  Mr.  Laing.  At  the  present  time  the 
most  noteworthy  is  a  grand  lot  of  Ddndrobium 
Wardianum  just  coming  into  bloom.  The  plants 
form  part  of  a  large  lot  imported  by  Mr.  Laing  some 
two  years  ago.  They  have  now  become  thoroughly 
established  and  have  made  fine  stout  pseudo-bulbs, 
in  many  instances  superior  in  size  to  those  made  in 
their  native  country,  while  they  are  producing  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  flowers.  Associated  with 
these  are  also  numbers  of  D.  crassinode,  with  its 
bright  flowers  and  curious  pagoda-like  pseudo-bulbs, 
many  forms  of  the  good  old  D.  nobile  and  its 
richly-coloured  variety  pendulum,  the  ever-welcome 
D.  heterocarpum  with  its  violet-scented  flowers,  and 
D.  Ainsworthi.  These  Dendrobes,  and  indeed  all 
the  East  Indian  kinds,  are  not  grown  in  great  heat, 
but  the  houses  have  a  very  genial  atmosphere,  there 
being  very  little  stonework  about  them,  whilst  the 
paths  are  composed  of  clean  coal  ashes  (similar  to  the 
plan  so  prevalent  in  the  Belgian  gardens),  which, 
while  they  are  easily  kept  clean  and  neat,  continu- 
ally yield  a  gentle  and  genial  moisture,  which 
appears  to  suit  the  plants  admirably.  In  another 
house  a  quantity  of  Cattleyas  is  grown.  Many  of 
the  TrianiE  section  are  now  opening  their  flowers, 
and  amongst  them  are  some  excellent  varieties.  Here 
also  was  to  be  seen,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  a  plant 
in  flower  of  that  beautiful  hybrid  of  Mr.  Dominy's 
Cattleya  exoniensis,  its  great  beauty  and  its  rarity 
still  causing  it  to  realise  high  prices,  in  proof  of 
which  a  plant  of  this  variety  recently  realised 
.£100  at  a  public  auction.  Plants  of  Ccelogyne 
cristata  grown  here  with  the  Cattleyas  were  just 
opening  their  snowy  flowers,  promising  a  bril- 
liant show  later  on,  together  with  the  equally 
beautiful,  but  somewhat  rarer,  C.  elata,  and 
there  still  lingered  some  spikes  of  that  useful 
Orchid,  Calanthe  Yeitcbi,  which  began  the  display 
some  two  months  ago.  Amongst  miscellaneous 
species  now  in  bloom  the  most  worthy  of  note  were 
Cypripedium  llominianum,  various  forms  of  the  old 
C.  insigne  and  Boxalli,  Oncidium  Forbesi,  Pilumna 
nobilis,  and  a  very  remarkable  form  of  Odonto- 
glossum grande,  which,  when  it  is  more  fully  esta- 
blished and  the  growths  become  strong  enough  to 
produce  flowers  of  full  size,  will  require  a  varietal 
name.  Can  anyone  say  why  this  grand  old  Orchid, 
which  requires  only  cool  treatment,  and  which  pro- 
duces such  a  magnificent  display  for  so  little  atten- 
tion, is  still  so  seldom  seen  in  quantity,  as  it  is  rarely 
that  more  than  half  a  dozen  plants  are  found  in  a 
collection.'  Amongst  Masdevallias  I  noted  ignea, 
poly sticta, and  the  snowy-flowered  tovarensis,  which 
latter  appears  to  thrive  best  in  a  slightly  warmer 
position  than  the  Harryana  and  ignea  sections. 

W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Saccolabium  gigan^eum  album.  — This  was  re- 
cently tlowciinn  iu  the  Clielsci  iiiusery  of  Missrs.  Veitcli 
anH  is  very  similar  to  the  type,  but  pure  white  and,  as  in  the 
pirent,  powerfullv  fragnant.  It  must  be  classed  among.stlhe 
clioicest  of  white- flowered  (.irchids. 

Leelia  harpophvlla  is  perhaps  the  most  showy  Orchid 
now  in  bloom,  as  tlie  brisht  orange-scarlet  colour  of  its 
flowers  is  exceptionally  lirilliant,  and  when  seen  in  a  mass, 
almost  painful  to  the  eyes.  It  is  a  Branilian  spccifs  aud  ia 
similar  to  the  distinct  L.  cinnabarina,  but  the  flowers  are 
larger  and  the  colour  is  more  intense. 

Spathoglcttis  pubescens.— A  small  plant  of  Hiis 
Orchid  is  in  blnoui  at  Kew,  and  though  it  flowers  without 
the  leaves,  it  is  interesting  and  In  its  way  l)eautiful.  The 
sleider  peduncle  is  abriut  6  inches  or  so  in  length,  and  bears 
at  the  tip  two  ne.at  flowers  about  the  size  of  a  halfpenny, 
clear  ycHuw  in  colour,  except  the  insidM  of  the  lateral  lobes 
t)f  the  lip,  where  there  is  a  snITusion  of  brown.  Those  who 
like  tmall-flowcred  Orchids  will  appreciate  this  gem. 

Milconla  cuneata.  —The  v  reat  beauty  of  this  flower  is 
chiefly  in  the  lovely  pure  white  lip,  that  presents  a  fine  con- 
trast to  the  sepals  and  petals,  which  are  narrow  and  rich 
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chest'uit-brown,  the  tips  and  bases  pale  lemon  colour.  An 
importt^d  l-1  nip  in  the  Misery  of  Messrs.  Shuttlew.-rth  & 
Car.fer.  Ll  .pham,  was  beaiing  a  .and  r.iCfme.  and  it  w  s  an 
exceli-  nt  variety,  ttie  foliage  abundant,  and  the  i\  >we.s 
well  formed. 

Stenorrhynelivis  maeulatus. — This  is  a  form 
of  S.  speciosus,  of  whicla  1  sent  yon  a  note  a  short 
time  ago.  In  this  plant  the  leaves  are  beautifully 
spotted  with  silvery  white,  and  the  flowers  appear  to 
be  red  as  well  as  the  bracts.  Fine  examples  of  this 
kind  are  now  flowering  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
garden  at  Dorking,  where  it  is  grown  in  the  inter- 
media'e  house.  It  is  a  desirable  variety  for  those  who 
appreciate  vai-iegated  leaves. — W.  H.  G. 

Epidendrum  Endresi. — This  is  a  beautiful 
little  gem  in  its  way,  but  scarcely  showy  enough  to 
please  all  orchidists.  It  is  something  like  a  tufted 
alpine,  the  stems  being  a  few  inches  high  and  clothed 
with  small  deep  green  leaves.  The  flowers  are  whit«, 
except  the  lip,  which  is  of  a  charming  amethyst  colour, 
something  like  what  we  find  in  Saccolabium  cu'leste. 
A  plant  is  flowering  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Lee,  of 
Downside,  and  is  grown  in  a  basket  suspended  near  the 
glass  in  one  of  the  warmest  houses. 

Odontoglossum  hystrix. — This  is  considered  a 
variety  of  the  beautiful  O.  luteo-purpureum,  an  Orchid 
that  should  be  in  every  collection,  as  few  are  easier  to 
grow,  and  its  flowers  have  a  bold  form  and  colouring. 
The  variety  hystrix  is  remarkably  handsome,  and  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  that  I  have  seen  for  some  time 
was  recently  in  perfection  at  Downside.  The  raceme 
was  vei'y  thick  and  of  considerable  length,  carrying 
twenty  flowers  of  gi'eat  substance  and  width ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  rich  brown,  tipped  with  pale  yellow, 
the  lip  of  the  latter  colour  and  crested  at  the  margin. 
The  leaves  are  abundant,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
plant  betokens  a  strong  vigorous  habit. — X. 

Coelogyne  graminifolia. — This  is  said  to  be  a 
very  rare  Orchid,  and  supposed  to  be  flowering  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country.  It  may  be  seen  in  the 
Kew  collection,  where  it  has  been  in  cultivation  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  some  of  the  other 
white-flowered  species,  such  as  C.  media,  ochracea, 
and  others,  but  the  foliage  is  distinct,  being  un- 
usually narrow,  of  thick  texture,  deep  green  and  erect, 
but  the  specific  name  graminifolia  seems  to  be  far- 
fetched, as  the  leaves  are  not  very  like  Grass.  The 
flowers  are  about  2  inches  across,  sepals  and  petals 
white,  lip  marked  with  yellow  of  dirterent  shades.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  Orchid  specialists,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  will  make  such  a  good  garden  plant  as 
the  commoner  white  species.  It  is  a  native  of  Assam 
and  Moulmein. — W.  G. 

Maxularia  lepidota. — One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing Orchids  recently  blooming  at  Burford  Lodge 
was  a  couple  of  fine  masses  of  this  plant.  It 
is  dwarf  and  compact  in  habit  and  a  most  profuse 
bloomer,  the  flowers  being  borne  singly  upon  long 
stems,  and  are  very  Masdevallia-like  in  appearance. 
The  colour  is  bright  orange-yellow,  all  the  sepals 
being  lengthened  out  into  long  tail-like  points, 
which  are  brownish  purple,  the  petals  being  about 
half  the  length  of  the  sepals  and  orange-yellow.  It 
Is  grown  here  in  the  house  with  the  Odontoglo--sams, 
and  should  be  sought  after  by  all  those  having  such 
convenience,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
winter-flowering  Orchids. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleyaa    at    Downside,   Leatherhead. — 

The  large  Cattleja  house  at  Downside,  Leather- 
head,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Lee,  is  becoming 
gay  with  flowers,  and  as  the  spring  advances  will 
present  a  mass  of  colour  from  end  to  end.  Varieties 
of  C.  Trianae  are  now  the  attraction,  and  it  is  snr- 
pri->ing  the  vivid  hues  and  delicate  tints  to  be  found 
in  a  comprehensive  collection.  C.  Trianie  alba  was 
flowering  freely  ;  it  is  pure  white,  except  the  suffu- 
sion of  yellow  in  the  throat,  but  a  form  named 
virginalis  eclipses  even  this  in  beauty  and  purity;  it 
has  petals  of  exquisite  transparency,  crisp,  broad, 
and  pure  white,  the  only  colour  being  in  the  throat 
of  the  lip,  where  there  is  a  slight  shade  of  yellow, 
the  faint  tinge  of  lilac  that  appears  on  the  expanded 
portion  when  the  bloom  first  opens  almost  dis- 
appearing with  age.  A  finely-coloured  variety  is 
Emperor,  the  lip  of  the  richest  purple,  and  a  bold 
contrast  to  the  tinted  sepals  and  petals.  C.  T. 
Backbousiana  also  has  a  hutrous  purple- magenta 
lip,  the  sepals  and  petals  lilac,  the  centre  iii  each 
case  enriched  with  a  deeper  shade  The  finest  of 
all  now  in  bloom  is  Leeana,  which  has  a  massive, 
boldly  -  formed,    and    richly  -  coloured   flower,  the 


petals  measuring  3h  inches  across,  and  together  with 
the  sepals  are  of  a  rosy  lilac  tint;  the  hibes  of  the 
lip  are  purplish,  the  throat  pencilled  with  orange, 
and  the  expanded  portion  deep  magenta  margined 
with  white.  Another  very  beautiful  form  is  Emilie, 
characterised  by  very  compact  flowers,  the  wavy, 
broad,  and  pale  lilac  petals  closing  round  the 
lip,  which  is  deep  purple  fading  to  a  lighter 
.shade  at  the  crinkled  margin,  the  yellow  colour- 
ing at  the  entrance  to  the  throat  intensifying 
the  purple.  Be.^-ides  the  forms  of  C.  Trianie  there 
were  several  of  the  variable  C.  Percivaliana  in 
bloom,  these  being  noticeable  for  the  combination 
of  gold  and  purple  colours  displayed  in  the  lip. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.   OIRDLESTONE. 

ROSE  STOCKS. 

That  suckers  from  the  stock  were  an  insur- 
mountable objection  to  worked  Rose  trees  would 
seem  the  natural  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
Mr.  Douglas's  letter  on  page  60,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  gardens  where  the  plants  are  well 
looked  after,  suckers  are  not  very  numerous, 
and  when  Ruses  are  transplanted,  the  number  of 
suckers  among  them  may  be  taken  as  a  very 
reliable  measure  of  the  amount  of  neglect  to 
which  the  plants  have  been  subjected.  For  the 
avoidance  of  suckers,  which,  of  course,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  reduce  to  a  minimum,  the  most  im- 
portant precaution  to  be  taken  (short  of  employ- 
ing only  Roses  on  their  own  roots)  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  buds  are  inserted  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  roots  of  the  stock.  It  is  a  good 
plan  in  liudding  to  make  the  first  incision  of  the 
point  of  the  budding  knife  at  the  point  whence 
the  roots  of  the  stock  start  from  the  stem,  and 
then  to  draw  it  upwards  for  the  longitudinal 
cut,  subsequently  pushing  the  bud  down  as  far 
as  it  will  go  towards  the  roots,  and  if  all  eyes 
have  been  carefully  removed  from  the  base  of 
the  stocks  when  root-pruned  and  planted.  Rosea 
so  worked  will  not  throw  up  any  suckers  for  a 
consiflerable  period.  It  is  impossible  even  so 
absolutely  to  guard  against  suckers  from  Briers 
which,  although  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  find 
suckers  from  seedling  Briers,  occasionally  de- 
velop eyes  at  some  point  of  thickening  of  a  root 
— it  may  be  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
main  stem,  and  thence  the  familiar  "robber' 
will  appear.  In  such  a  case  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  pull  the  sucker  up,  but  the  soil  should  be 
removed  to  find  the  point  from  which  the  shoot 
starts,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  that  root  should 
be  severed  just  above  the  point  at  which  the 
sucker  springs  from  it.  The  Briers  most  liable 
to  this  kind  of  suckers  are  unquestionably  stan- 
dards, perhaps  because  they  generally  have  such 
woody  root-stocks,  as  "D.  T.  F.''  points  out  on 
page  95.  By  the  way,  the  Brier-man's  remarks 
there  refen'ed  to  are  not  very  far  oft"  the  mark, 
no  doubt,  for  it  is  quite  immaterial,  when  the 
Briers  are  manipulated  by  a  skilful  hand, whether 
they  have  any  roots  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word  or  not,  wonderful  as  it  may  appear 
how  seemingly  rootless  standard  Brier  stocks 
establish  themselves  and  thrive  as  they  do. 
But  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  desirability  when  the  matter  is  one  of 
necessity.  "D.  T.  F.'  would  know,  if  he  had 
ever  tried  collecting  Bi-iers  from  the  hedges,  how 
almost  impossible  it  is  to  obtain  them  with 
practicable  roots.  Generally,  the  specially 
coveted  .straight  nut-brown  stem  has  its  roots 
out  on  the  other  .side  of  the  hedge,  or  there  are 
half-a-dozen  available  stems  all  springing  from 
one  bole,  and  in  either  case  the  only  cliance  is 
to  cliop  off  tlie  root-stock  near  the  base  of  the 
stem  required,  and  trust  to  its  making  itself 


roots  afresh  there,  which  somehow  it  usually 
contrives  to  do  when  replanted  iu  the  garden. 

It  was  this  somewhat  imaginary  difliculty  of 
roots,  or  rather  the  lack  of  them,  that  induced 
the  raising  of  standard  Briers  from  seed,  and  so 
obtaining  standard  seedling  Briers  with  a  fine 
mass  of  roots ;  but  in  practice  this  is  found  to 
be  the  reverse  of  an  improvement  in  the  matter 
of  suckers,  as  the  "  collar  "  of  seedlings — below 
which  the  bud  is  inserted  when  the  seedling 
stocks  are  worked  as  dwarfs— is  a  fertile  source 
of  trouble.  Brier  cuttings  have  been  similarly 
tried  and  found  to  furnish  splendidly  rooted 
plants,  but  it  could  never  be  seen  tliat  they 
were  subsequently  a  bit  better  than  plants 
worked  on  the  stump-ended  Briers  out  of  the 
hedges. 

The  great  secret  of  success  in  growing  stand- 
dsird  Briers  is  to  commence  the  operation  of 
planting  in  good  time.  Standards  planted  in 
October  are  better  than  those  planted  in  Novem- 
ber, which  in  turn  are  much  better  than  those 
planted  in  December,  Where  great  quantities 
have  to  be  planted,  a  start  may  be  made  even 
in  the  middle  of  September  in  ordinary  seasons, 
and  all  should  be  completed  before  Christmas. 
If  planting  is  deferred  much  later  than  this 
and  a  drying  March  succeeds,  the  Brier  stems 
be^in  to  shrivel  and  shrink  before  theie  is 
sufficient  root  action  to  keep  them  supplied 
with  moisture,  and  the  plants  get  no  chance  to 
make  a  fair  start.  It  is  only  under  such  cir- 
cumstances that  there  are  seen  the  "  sick 
and  dying  Briers  "  that  "  D.  T.  F."  refers  to— 
that  is  to  say,  where  growers  have  been  neglect- 
ful of  doing  things  at  the  proper  time ;  but  if  at 
the  right  season  good  sound  stems  are  selected 
and  planted,  they  will  not  fail  to  be  thoroughly 
established  and  ready  for  budding  in  July,  and 
it  will  still  be  (as  it  always  has  been)  found  in 
practice  that  it  is  absolutely  immaterial  that  at 
the  time  of  planting  they  were  as  rootless  as 
the  proverbial  hockey-stick. 


FORCING  ROSES. 

The  most  lovely  of  all  the  flowers  usually  exhibited 
in  March  and  April  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  are  the  forced  Roses.  The  question 
may  well  be  asked  :  How  are  such  flowers  obtained 
so  early  as  March  ?  They  are  forced,  of  course,  but 
the  mere  act  of  putting  Roses  early  enough  into  a 
forcing  house  and  supplying  them  with  water  will 
not  do.  The  plants  mu.st  have  been  well  cultivated 
the  previous  season,  so  that  the  wood  may  be  well 
ripened,  and,  therefore,  furnished  with  plump  buds 
ready  to  burst  into  active  life  when  placed  in  a 
warm,  moist  atmosphere.  They  must  also  be  near 
to  the  glass  in  order  to  have  a  free  circulation  of 
air.  Light  and  air  are  the  essential  properties  most 
necessary  for  the  perfect  development  of  leaf  and 
flower.  A  temperature  of  55°  as  a  minimum  is 
better  than  a  higher  figure  early  in  the  year,  green- 
fly and  mildew  not  being  likely  to  attack  them  in 
the  lower  temperature.  These  parasites  must  be 
destroyed  on  their  very  first  appearance,  as  they 
would  speedily  disfigure  the  leaves,  which  in  a 
healthy  state  are  only  less  beautiful  than  the 
flowers.  In  the  higher  temperature  the  texture  of 
the  leaves  will  not  be  so  firm,  growth  will  not  be  so 
vigorous,  and  as  a  result  of  this  the  flowers  will  be 
wanting  in  fulness  and  brightness  of  petal.  In 
ordinary  gardens  the  difficulty  is  to  obtain  a  good 
position  for  plants  intended  to  be  forced.  The 
trade  growers  have  a  house  set  apart  for  forcing 
their  Roses  in,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  amateur  tries  to 
grow  too  great  a  variety  in  one  house,  and  fails  to 
do  anything  well.  Some  things  require  a  high 
temperature,  others  a  low  one,  and  in  the  effort  to 
make  a  compromise  something  must  suffer. 

I  force  Roses  well  in  the  lofty  lean-to  early 
vineries.  When  the  Vines  are  started,  I  place  the 
Roses  on  an  extemporised  stage  over  the  hot-water 
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pipes,  and  if  they  are  then  too  far  from  the  roof- 
glass,  an  inverted  flower-pot  is  placed  under  each. 
The  houses  when  started  early  have  a  low  minimum 
temperature,  about  45",  and  as  the  season  advances 
this  is  gradually  increased,  but  does  not  go  above 
55°  until  the  Vines  have  started.  The  Koses  are 
generally  well  into  leaf  and  bud  before  they  are  too 
much  shaded  by  the  Vine  leaves,  and  as  soon  as 
the  buds  show  colour,  or  even  earlier,  the  plants 
may  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse  to  fully  develop 
their  flowers.  J.  Douglas. 


Trees 'and  Shrubs. 


ABSUHD  TREE  PLANTING  AND  PROTECTING. 

In  many  places  there  appears  to  exist  a  mania  for 
tree  planting,  the  development  of  which  has  led  to 
the  disfigurement  of  many  pretty  meadows  and 
fertile  fields.  I  allude  particularly  to  the  planting 
of  groups  of  trees  for  a  supposed  ornamental  effect. 
All  lovers  of  landscape  are  aware  how  much  depends 
upon  trees,  and  vast  tracts  of  land,  which  with- 
out trees  are  open,  bare,  and  monotonous,  are  by 
their  presence  rendered  attractive  and  beautiful. 
Moreover,  inasmuch  as  the  eye  cannot  take  in  the 
whole  of  the  scene  at  one  time  as  before,  but  is 
arrested  by  a  fine  group  of  trees,  their  presence 
has  apparently  added  to  the  area.  Possibly 
this  may  have  led  to  the  indiscriminate  planting  of 
groups  of  trees  without  due  consideration  as  to  the 
effect  they  will  have  upon  the  existing  scenery.  I 
have  seen  many  of  these  tree-planting  absurdities 
in  rural  and  pretty  parts  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  In 
some  cases  forty  or  fifty  trees,  such  as  Scotch  Fir, 
Beech,  Elm,  Lime,  and  Spruce  Fir,  have  been 
crowded  together  in  such  a  ridiculously  small  space, 
that  even  if  thinning  were  resorted  to  there  would 
be  only  room  for  the  development  of  one  fair -sized 
tree,  and  that  expected  to  take  place  after  the 
ground  has  been  impoverished  by  others  grown 
only  to  be  cut  away.  I  saw  a  few  days  ago  what 
would  be  a  fine  meadow  spoiled  by  several  immense 
groups  of  trees,  which,  whilst  producing  no  effect  in 
themselves,  shut  out  beautiful  and  natural  scenery 
— green  fields  and  woods  of  Oak,  and  a  nice  ex- 
panse of  green  turf  cut  into  stupid  pieces,  narrow 
strips  and  tortuous  windings  leading  from  nowhere 
to  nowhere. 

There  is  another  extreme  of  this  pernicious  group- 
ing system  in  which  the  trees  are  planted  too  far 
apart,  allowed  much  more  room  than  they  will  ever 
require,  cover  nearly  half  an  acre,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  immense  cradles  of  wood  or  iron  called 
protectors. 

From  many  of  these  unsatisfactory  attempts  to 
beautify  the  landscape,  one  draws  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  a  matter  requiring  great  care  and  much 
thought.  Doubtless,  there  are  places  where  beauti- 
ful and  hardy  trees  might  be  grouped  advantageously 
and  form  distinct  features,  bat  it  must  not  be  done 
in  a  haphazard  fashion.  After  careful  considera- 
tion, the  planting  should  be  entrusted  to  some 
thoroughly  competent  man.  Nearly  every  nursery- 
man styles  himself  a  landscape  gardener,  but  there 
are  to  be  seen  many  sorry  spectacles  of  nursery- 
men's planting  where  the  contract  has  enabled 
them  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  surplus  stock.  The 
ability  to  grow  and  supply  a  number  of  trees  does 
not  qualify  a  man  as  a  landscape  gardener. 

Tree-planting  and  landscape  work  in  general 
should  form  an  important  part  of  every  gardener's 
qualification,  but  it  is  much  neglected  by  him,  and, 
without  doubt,  there  are  numbers  of  glasshouse 
gardeners  quite  incapable  of  carrying  out  such 
improvements  as  would  lead  to  satisfactory  results. 
Such  work  does  cot  come  within  a  nurseryman's 
sphere,  but  he  has  stepped  in  to  fill  a  gap,  contract- 
ing not  only  to  supply  the  material.^,  but  also  the 
hands  to  do  the  work.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man 
who  has  the  responsibility  of  a  large  nursery 
business  to  give  the  time  and  thought  requisite  to 
such  an  important  matter,  for  the  landscape 
gardener's  work  is  not  routine,  as  what  is  suitable 
for  one  place  is  not  for  another,  and  he  needs  a 
long  and  varied  experience. 


It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  unsatisfactory  results 
seen  are  opposed  to  the  nurserymen's  interests,  and 
apt  to  deter  others  from  embarking  upon  planting 
improvements. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  need  of  some  simpler 
methods  of  protecting  newly-planted  trees  other 
than  those  already  adopted.  I  v?as  recently  at  a 
place  in  Kent  where  a  new  road  had  been  made, 
with  a  lot  of  trees  planted  at  the  sides,  and  sur- 
rounded by  immense  cages  of  wood  which,  if  barred 
across  the  top,  would  effectually  secure  a  man. 
They  were  formed  of  uprights  of  Larch,  with  cross 
pieces  to  hold  them  together,  and  were  perfectly 
open,  affording  no  protection  against  the  depreda- 
tions of  hares  and  rabbits  on  winter  nights.  Some 
of  the  trees  were  small,  and  could  not  he  seen  above 
the  tops  of  the  cumbersome  cages,  so  I  went  and 
looked  inside  to  ascertain  if  they  were  really  there. 
I  never  remember  to  have  seen  anything  more 
grotesque  than  these  large  tree-protectors  along  the 
sides  of  a  new  road  in  an  open  corn-growing 
country. 

Another  stupid  way  often  adopted  for  protecting 
newly-planted  trees  in  parks  and  meadows  is  by 
placing  pieces  of  iron  fence  around  them.  These 
are  ugly  enough  in  themselves,  and  I  have  seen 
hundreds  of  them,  but  after  protecting  the  trees  so 
that  cattle  cannot  graze  around  their  roots,  the 
Grass  is  allowed  to  grow  as  high  as  it  likes,  drawing 
the  goodness  from  the  soil,  and  the  tree  stands  pro- 
tected from  one  enemy  to  do  battle  with  another. 

A.  Hereington. 


Variegrated  Cucumber  tree  (Magnolia  acumi- 
nata).— I  have  not  seen  a  variegated  foim  of  this 
Magnolia,  and  I  conclude  that  it  is  either  very  rare 
or  does  not  exist  in  this  country.  A  well-marked 
variegated  foini,  however,  exists  in  America,  evi- 
dence of  which  I  have  in  some  very  fine  leaves  sent 
to  me  some  time  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Hovey,  of  Boston. 
The  largest  of  these  leaves  measures  11  inches  in 
length  by  il  inches  in  breadth.  The  variegation 
consists  of  bold  blotches  and  bands  of  creamy  white, 
and  the  green  being  dark  the  contrast  is  effective, 
and  reminds  me  strongly  of  that  of  the  variegated 
form  of  Polygonum  nioUe.  A  large  tree  of  this 
variegated  Magnolia  must  indeed  have  a  fme  appear- 
ance.— W.  G. 

The  Patagonian  Cypress  (Fitzroja  pata- 
gonica). — I  was  rather  surprised  the  other  day  to 
see  how  well  this  somewhat  uncommon  coniferous 
tree  is  thriving  in  Mrs.  Robb's  garden  at  Chiltley, 
Liphook,  where  the  situation  is  not  altogether  suit- 
able for  tender  trees.  The  specimens  are  very 
healthy,  of  a  deep  green,  and  seem  to  be  quite  at 
home.  None  of  them,  however,  have  made  a  leader, 
but  form  an  irregular  and  rather  spreading  dense 
liiass.  The  branches  and  twigs  have  an  elegant 
way  of  arranging  t  hemselves  in  half-drooping  masses, 
thus  rendering  this  variety  different  from  other 
Conifers.  Though  it  thrives  fairly  well  in  a  few 
places,  it  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  general  plant- 
ing. I  have  seen  it  growing  well  on  the  south  coast 
on  almost  pure  chalk,  but  I  think  that  the  soil,  if 
not  too  stiff,  does  not  influence  it  much. — W.  G. 

Ivies  in  pots. — Very  handsome  and  effective 
specimens  of  Ivies  used  to  be  grown  in  pots,  as  they 
could  be  turned  to  good  account  in  cold  houses  in 
winter,  and  duiing  summer  and  autumn  were  most 
useful  for  terraces,  k^.,  in  the  open  air.  For  some 
reason  they  are  not  so  much  cultivated  now  in  this 
way,  and  yet,  when  well  grown  and  covered  with 
nice  fresh  foliage,  they  are  really  very  effective. 
Mr.  C.  Turner  was  famous  for  the  fine  specimens  he 
grew  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  think  a  revival 
of  his  method  of  growing  them  in  the  form  of 
handsome  cones  is  desirable.  A  few  of  the  most 
useful  varieties  for  this  purpose  are  Hedera  ele- 
gantitsima,  the  leaves  small,  and  unequally  mar- 
gined with  red  and  jellow ;  algeriensis,  a  very  fine 
form,  with  large,  robui-t,  shining  green  leaves; 
major,  the  leaves  small  and  veined  with  cream ; 
minor,  in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding,  but  with 
smaller  leaves ;  lucida,  the  shining  dark  green 
leaves  having  blotches  of  paler  green ,  lobata  major, 
with  regularly  lobed  green  leaves  of  medium  size ; 


grandiflora  arborescens,  a  Tree  Ivy  with  vigorous 
foliage ;  grandiflora  latifolia  maculata,  the  bold 
leaves  splashed  and  spotted  with  creamy  yellow ; 
and  marmorata  major,  a  small-leaved  kind,  with  veins 
and  dashes  of  pale  yellow.  It  need  scarcely  be 
added  that,  in  order  to  have  Ivies  in  good  form  by 
the  end  of  summer,  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  are 
growing  should  be  plunged  up  to  their  rims  in  some 
suitable  material  and  the  soil  kept  moist.  I  have 
seen  Ivies  in  pots  keep  in  good  character  in  hot  and 
drying  positions  in  summer,  through  each  pot  being 
placed  within  a  larger  one,  and  filling  up  the 
vacuum  by  ramming  in  firmly  between  the  pots 
Moss  or  Cocoa  fibre.  Not  long  since  I  saw  a 
stretch  of  brick  wall,  some  5  feet  in  height,  that 
had  been  planted  its  whole  length  with  Ivies,  the 
various  types  being  intermingled,  and  the  effect 
was  charming,  more  particularly  in  the  depth  of 
winter. — K.  D. 

■Varieties    of    Cnpressus    Lawsoniana. — 

There  is  a  fact  particularly  interesting  to  me  in  the 
notes  upon  these  by  "H.  P."  in  The  Gaeden,  Feb- 
ruary 11  (p.  128).  He  says  that  while  the  erecta 
viridis  variety  is  the  easiest  to  propagate,  the  most 
diflioult  is  the  loose-growing  form  intertexta.  Now 
this  is  singularly  in  contrast  to  the  behaviour  of 
these  two  forms  after  transplantation,  for  while  I 
find  that  erecta  viridis  is  a  difiicult  plant  to  trans- 
plant in  a  large  state,  C.  intertexta  and  other  loose- 
growing  varieties  may  be  transplanted  most  success- 
fully. Two  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  transplant  a 
large  number  of  Conifers  of  considerable  size,  among 
them  being  numerous  forms  of  Lawson's  Cypress, 
and  the  result  was  that  only  50  per  cent,  of  the 
erecta  viridis  withstood  the  moving,  while  the  others 
were  almost  all  successfully  moved.  Many  of  the 
erecta  viridis  specimens  did  not  die  outright,  but 
turned  rusty  half-way  down,  the  lower  part  remain- 
ing green,  but,  of  course,  as  specimens  they  were 
useless.  Some  of  the  looser-growing  forms  were  20 
feet  high,  and  lived  through  the  terrible  drought  of 
last  summer,  and  are  doing  well.  My  experience 
with  erecta  viridis  is  just  the  same  with  trees  from 
nurseries.  It  seems  to  transplant  best  when  of  a 
size  ranging  from  li  feet  to  3  feet  (i  inches  in 
height.  It  is  singular  that  there  should  be  so  much 
difference  of  constitution  in  plants  springing  from 
the  same  parent.  The  behaviour  of  large  trees  and 
shrubs  after  having  been  transplanted  Is  of  im- 
portance, and  information  thereon  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  welcomed  by  all  interested  in  them. — W.  G. 

The  Mezereon  shaded  or  exposed.— I  thank 
both  my  friend  Louis  Kropatsch  and  "  A.  D.  W." 
for  the  attention  they  have  given  to  my  note  in 
The  Garden,  Jan.  7  (p.  2),  concerning  this  shrub. 
M,  Kropatsch's  note  is  interesting  to  me,  as  I  learn 
from  it  that  the  Spurge  Laurel  (D  Laureola)  and 
the  Mezereon  grow  both  in  rather  shaded  woods  in 
the  Austrian  Alps.  But  I  beg  of  "A.  D.  W."  not  to 
be  too  rash  in  assuming  that  I  made  a  mistake  in 
stating  that  the  Mezereon  dislikes  being  over- 
shadowed by  other  growth.  If  he  will  take  the 
trouble  to  observe  for  himself,  he  will,  I  think,  find 
that  the  Mezereon  does  thrive  best  in  the  open,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  grows  naturally  in 
shade.  I  was  led  to  make  observations  upon  the 
subject  after  reading  some  years  ago  Loudon's  re- 
marks on  the  subject  in  his  "Arboretum,"  vol.  iii , 
p.  1303.  He  there  states,  in  speaking  of  the  Meze- 
reon :  "  It  thrives  best  in  a  loamy  soil  and  in  an 
open  situation."  Knowing  that  it  is  usually  planted 
in  shady  places,  I  was  struck  with  this  remark,  and 
since  then  have  observed  that  the  best  Mtzereons 
are  almost  always  in  the  open,  as  then  they  ripen 
their  wood  better  than  in  shade,  and  consequently 
flower  better.  Therefore,  I  repeat  that  the  Mezereon 
should  not  be  planted  in  shade.  It  may  flourish  in 
another  country  in  the  shade  where  the  summers 
are  hotter,  but  in  this  country  it  is  a  different 
matter.  Because  a  plant  grows  wild  under  certain 
conditions,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  strict  imitation 
of  those  conditions  in  a  northern  climate  is  the 
right  course  to  follow  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plant. 
If  such  were  the  case,  we  should  have  to  modify 
considerably  our  present  methods  of  cultivating  a 
large  number  of  exotics.  My  observations  are  not 
confined  to  our  "great  public  garden," as  I  have  the 
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opportunity  of  seeing  many  gardens  far  and  wide, 
and  of  observing  the  conditions  under  which  open-air 
plants  thrive  or  otherwise,  but  Kew  being  a  public 
garden  so  near  London,  it  is  natural  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  what  may  be  seen  there.  As  to  the  instance 
"  A.  D.  W."  mentions  of  a  Chili  Pine  "  struggling 
beneath  the  shade  of  trees  at  Kew,"  I  ask  him,  in 
how  many  gardens  or  estates  of  similar  extent  (250 
acres)  is  every  tree  planted  according  to  his  own 
notions  of  right  and  wrong? — W.  Goldbikg,  Glou- 
cesier  Itoad,  Ken\ 

The  Chilian  Yew,  or  Plum-fruited  Yew 

as  Prumnopitys  elegans  is  called,  cannot  be  much 
known,  or  I  am  sure  that  such  a  beautiful  shrub 
would  be  much  oftener  seen  than  it  is.  At  one  time 
I  did  not  think  much  of  it,  but  since  I  have  seen  it 
growing  in  several  gardens  luxuriantly,  and  making 
such  a  handsome  feature,  I  have  altered  my  opinion, 
and  include  it  among  the  choicest  of  Conifers  of 
small  growth.  From  books  we  learn  that  it  grows 
into  a  good-sized  tree,  10  feet  or  ."JO  feet  high,  in  its 
native  home  in  the  mountains  of  Southern  Chili,  but  I 
have  never  seen  it  more  than  a  thrub  in  this  country, 
the  tallest  I  have  measured  being  between  (J  feet  and 
7  feet  high.  It  is  something  like  our  common  Yew, 
but  is  easily  recognised  by  its  foliage  being  of  a 
duller,  if  not  of  a  deeper  green,  aid  by  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  leaves,  which  are  whitish  on  their 
under  surfaces.  The  leaves  as  well  as  the  branches 
are  very  abundant,  and  the  tree  generally  assumes 
a  symmetrical  pyramid-like  habit,  not  unlike  that 
of  Abies  Hookeri  and  A.  Pattoniana.  It  likes  shelter 
from  north  winds,  and  from  what  I  have  observed 
as  to  its  growth  on  various  soils,  it  appears  to  prefer 
a  stiffish,  if  not  a  clayey  soil.  Last  week  I  saw  it 
growing  luxuriantly  in  Mr.  Waterhouse's  beautiful 
tree  garden  at  Upcroft,  in  Berkshire,  and  there  the 
soil  at  a  spit  deep  is  a  heavy  clay,  yet  a  large  number 
— I  might  say  the  majority — of  coniferous  trees  grow 
with  unusual  vigour  upon  it. — G. 

The  Kaidia  Barberry  is  the  name  given  long 
ago  by  Lindley  to  Berberis  asiatica,  and  an  appro- 
priate name  it  is,  as  the  berries  are  covered  with  a 
glaucous  bloom  just  like  that  on  raisins.  This  Bar- 
berry is  not  so  frequently  seen  as  its  relative,  B. 
aristata.  I  wonder  it  is  not  more  used  as  a  covert 
plant,  as  it  grows  so  strongly  in  any  kind  of  soil  and 
sends  up  a  multitude  of  strong  suckers.  I  saw  this 
Barberry  in  fine  condition  in  Mrs.  Robbs  garden  at 
Chiltley  the  other  week,  and  I  do  not  remember  ever 
seeing  it  so  large.  She  has  numbers  of  specimens 
7  feet  or  8  feet  high,  and  so  dense  that  one  can 
hardly  see  through  them.  Judging  by  the  remains 
of  last  season's  crop  of  berries,  this  Barberry  must 
have  a  pretty  effect  when  in  perfection  of  fruit, 
the  oval  berries  being  the  size  of  Peas  and  hanging 
in  short  clusters.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas; 
whereas  B.  aristata  comes  from  Nepaul.  Both  are 
thoroughly  hardy,  very  strong  growers,  and  in- 
different as  to  quality  of  the  soil,  provided  it  is  not 
rank  clay.  Though  both  seed  freely  in  this  country 
and  are  olherwi.se  much  propagated,  I  find  that  out 
of  eight  tree  and  shrub  nursery  catalogues  to  which 
I  have  referred,  these  Barberries  are  only  men- 
tioned in  one,  and  that  a  foreign  one.  It  is  not 
surprising  then  that  shrubs  like  this  should  be  so 
uncommon  when  they  cannot  be  easily  obtained  in 
the  usual  way.— G. 
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Pambusa  Veitchi- — ^I-  Carrifere.ln  thQRevue  Horticole, 
praise.s  this  Jiamboo,  and  sjyditis  likely  to  prove  a  ustful  and 
hardy  plant. 

Eapiil  growth  of  G-im  Tree.— I  have  a  stem  of 
Eucilyptus  globulus  two  years  from  seed  measuiing  at  3  feet 
from  the  groTird  l.'i  inches  iu  circumfeienee.  It  whs  gtown 
at  AutibfS  (Alpes-Maritimeb)  by  M.  Henri  de  Vilmorin.— 
LHABLEs  Bates. 

A  noblo  Oak  lea.t.  — Apropos  ol  Oak  leaves,  I  enclose 
the  facsimile  r>f  one  I  gatnered  iu  my  garden  in  Kent  in  1S7l' 
from  a  shoot  which  had  sptung  up  from  a  young  cut-down 
tree  of  Que'cus  ruber.  It  is  the  largest  leaf  I  ev.-r  s»w.  It 
was  spread  out  on  paper,  aud  cut  exactly. — A.  R.,  U\mi(r- 
merK 

*^^  TheOakle^f  referred  to  above  was  of  handsome  form 
a^d  mtasured  I'^j  inches  long  by  S  iuchts  wide. — Ed. 

The  Ccljhic  Bladder-nut  (Staphyleacolchica) 
hag  for  the  past  few  yiars  been  a  favourite  shrub 
among  gardeners  for  foicing  early  into  bloom.    The 


clusters  of  snow-white  flowers,  in  contrast  with  the 
tender  green  foliage,  make  it  very  beautiful,  and 
quite  different  from  the  commoner  Deutzia  gracilis, 
double  Chinese  Plum  (Prunus  chinensis  fl.-pl.),  Lilac 
and  others.  The  plants  should  be  induced  to  make 
a  quantity  of  (lowering  shoots,  which  should  be 
thoroughly  ripened  out  of  doors  during  the  previous 
summer  and  autumn.  A  good  crop  of  bloom  from 
properly  prepared  plants  may  be  thus  ensured  at 
the  present  time  in  company  with  other  forced 
shrubs,  such  as  Cydonia  Maulei,  double  Chinese 
Plum;  it  helps  to  make  the  conservatory  (No.  4)  at 
Kew  particularly  gay. 


AZALEA  MOLLIS. 

This  Azalea  is  very  suitable  for  forcing  into 
bloom,  and  a  great  point  in  its  favour  is  the 
fact  that  no  special  attention  is  needed  in  order 
to  obtain  spocimens  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
Of  course,  in  selecting  plants  for  forcing,  care 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  they  are  well  set  with 
flower-buds,  and  with  regard  to  this  no  mis- 
take need  arise,  as  they  stand  forth  very  promi- 
nently on  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  Provided  the 
plants  are  well  attended  to  during  the  summer, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  water,  they  may  be  kept 
in  pots  aLd  Uowered  under  glass  year  after  year, 
while,  on  the  oiher  hand,  fresh  plants  may  be  ob- 
tained for  forcingevery  year, and  after  the  fiowrers  are 
past,  the  plants  may  be  hardened  off  and  ultimately 
planted  out.  This  Azalea  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  obtain  in  the  shape  of  neat  little  bushes  available 
for  forcing,  as,  betides  the  vast  numbers  that  are 
grown  by  our  English  nurserymen,  enormous  quan- 
tities are  every  year  imported  from  the  Continent. 
There  is  a  wide  range  of  colour  mw  to  be  found 
among  the  recognised  varieties  of  this  Azalea,  and 
even  in  the  case  of  a  batch  of  seedlings  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  them,  not  only  in  the  colour 
of  the  flower,  but  also  in  the  shape  thereof,  pro- 
fusion of  blooming,  habit  of  plant,  and  in  the 
autumnal  tints  of  the  foliage.  This  last  is  very 
noticeable  at  that  season,  for  some  die  off  an  in- 
tensely bright  crimson,  others  a  dull  brownish  hue, 
many  of  them  different  shades  of  yellow,  while  a 
few  retain  their  green  tint  till  they  drop.  The 
name!  varieiies  are  propagated  either  by  layers, 
by  grafting,  or  by  seedlings,  tlii-i  last  being  the 
method  usually  employed,  as  seeds  readily  ripen 
from  which  young  plants  in  quantity  can  be  raised. 
Those  that  flower  early  in  the  season,  if  they  are 
established  plants  and  the  blooms  are  artirtcially 
fertilised,  wid,  before  the  summer  is  far  advance<i, 
ripen  their  seeds,  which  may  be  at  once  sown  in 
pans  or  boxes  of  sandy  peat,  and  kept  close  and 
shaded  until  germination  takes  place.  A  very  good 
plan  it  a  quantity  of  feeds  is  to  be  sown  is  to  take 
an  ordinary  frame  and  place  about  an  inch  of 
drainage  material  over  the  bottom,  then  on  that  a 
couple  of  inches  of  sandy  peat,  moderately  fine,  and 
levelled  over  smoothly.  On  this  the  seed  may  be 
sown,  and  a  little  fine  sand  just  scattered  over  it, 
when  no  more  attention  will  be  needed  till  the 
young  plants  require  pricking  eft'.  The  feed  can 
also  be  sown  in  a  sheltered  spot  and  covered  with 
Spruce  branches  till  germination  takes  place,  but 
the  young  plants  make  more  rapid  progress  when 
they  pass  through  their  earlier  stages  under  glass. 

H.  P. 


Evergreen  Caks. —  1  am  highly  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  such  a  grand  specimen  of  Turner's  Oak 
at  Eastnor  Castle,  and  I  thank  Mr.  Coleman  for  the 
information  he  gives  in  The  Gaudbn,  J>b.  4 
(p.  lOG),  re.'peciirg  it.  The  trees  must  have  grown 
very  quickly,  seeing  that  one  is  :!8  feet  high,  though 
planted  only  forty  years.  This  is,  as  Mr.  Coleman 
may  be  aware,  one  of  the  Oaks  of  doubtful  origin, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  British 
Oak,  Q.  pedunculata,  and  Q.  Ilex.  No  matter  what 
its  origin  is,  it  is  a  grand  evergreen  tree,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  one  cannot  buy  decent  .specimens  of  it  at 
a  fair  pi  ice.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  trees  nursery- 
men tell  jou  there  is  no  dtmand  for.  As  to 
Q.  austiiaca  i-empervirens  being  inferior,  I  cannot 


Evergreen — that  is,  its  foliage  turns  rusty  in  spring 
but  it  is  a  very  cheerful  light  green  throughout  the 
winter.  Then,  again,  its  symmetrical  globular 
head,  so  dense  and  compact,  renders  it  a  favourite 
with  some  people.  As  to  the  identity  of  what  is 
generally  known  as  Q.  austriaca  sempervirens  with 
what  is  named  at  Kew  Q.  glandulifera,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  two  names  are  synonymous,  and 
that  Q.  glandulifera  is  a  new  name  for  an  old  and 
well-known  tree— known  well  in  Loudon's  time, 
and  long  before.  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion 
since  I  wrote  the  note  to  which  Mr.  Coleman  refer? . 
His  praise  of  Q.  Ilex  Fordi  is  thoroughly  deserved, 
it  being,  I  think,  the  most  desirable  of  all  the  forir  s 
of  Q.  ilex.  I  wish  nurserymen  would  pay  moie 
attention  to  these  Evergreen  Oaks  than  they  do. 
They  are,  of  course,  among  the  most  difficult  to 
manage  during  their  nursery  career;  but  I  believe  if 
some  means  could  be  devised  whereby  one  could 
get  good  plants  with  their  roots,  not  twisted  like 
corkscrews  in  small  pots,  no  one  who  wanted  the 
trees  would  mind  paying  a  good  price  for  them. 
The  miserable  specimens  one  gets  as  a  rule  from 
nurseries  deter  people  from  planting  them  — W.  G. 

Prunua  sinensis  flore-pleno. — This  is  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  little  shrub,  and  one  that  may  be 
readily  forced  into  bloom  early  in  the  season,  at 
which  time  its  slender  twigs,  densely  studded  with 
pretty  little  rosette-like  blossoms,  are  much  admired. 
It  forms  a  dwarf,  but  upright-growing  and  much- 
branched  shrub,  and  if  frequently  transplanted 
when  young,  neat,  well-furnished  specimens  may 
be  put  in  pots  (i  inches  in  diameter.  The  plants 
may  be  grown  in  pots  year  after  year,  or  planted  out 
and  lifted  when  required  for  forcing  purposes.  The 
plants  do  best  if  lifted  in  the  autumn  just  before  the 
leaves  fall,  and  if  potted  at  once  they  may  be  plunged 
in  a  sheltered  spot  either  in  coal  ashes.  Cocoa-nut 
refuse,  or  decayed  leaves.  There  are  a  couple  of 
varieties,  in  one  of  which  the  little  double  blossoms 
are  pure  white,  and  in  another  tinged  with  pink. 
The  pink  form  is  not  only  very  pretty  when  under 
glass,  but  it  also  forms  a  very  ornamental  shrub 
when  in  the  open  ground,  and  is  well  suited  for 
association  with  small  -  growing  subjects.  This 
shrub  will  thrive  well  trained  to  a  low  wall,  in  which 
position  the  blossoms  are  sheltered  from  spring 
frosts,  which  sometimes  injure  the  flowers  when  in 
the  open  ground.  Another  capital  wall  plant,  and 
a  near  ally  of  this  last,  is  Prunus  triloba,  which  is 
available  for  forcing  equally  with  the  other.  The 
blooms  of  this,  which  are,  when  first  expanded,  of  a 
beautiful  bright  rose  colour,  but  paler  before  they 
drop,  are  semi-double,  and  the  branches  are  clothed 
with  them  for  a  considerable  distance.  This  shrub 
is  also  occasionally  met  with  under  the  name  of 
Amygdalopsis  Lindley  i—H.  P. 


agree  with    Mr.    Coleman,   as   it    is    hardly   to   be 

compared  with  it,   seeing   that   it   is   not   a   true  |  the  shoots  are  well  above  the  soil,  when  air  is  given 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Favoured  by  mild,  open  weather,  work  is  being 
rapidly  pushedforward,  manuring,  ploughing  and 
digging  being  well  advanced  for  the  time  of  year. 
Green  crops  are  beingcleared  off  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, and  instead  of  a  scarcity,  as  was  predicted 
last  summer,  the  markets  are  well  supplied  with  all 
kinds  of  green  vegetables  in  excellent  condition, 
and  at  much  lower  prices  than  prevailed  any  time 
last  summer.  The  sowing  of  Peas  and  Broad  Beans, 
and  the  planting  of  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  and  Onions 
have  been  done  on  land  in  capital  condition.  Frames 
and  hotbeds  are  being  put  in  order  for  the  comirg 
season.  The  main  crops  being  brought  forward 
under  glass  are  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  Cauliflowers, 
and  Lettuce  plants ;  these  are  sown  in  pots  or 
boxes,  and  grown  on  in  warm  pits  or  houses  until 
large  enough  to  harden  off  for  frame  or  outdoor 
culture.  Those  who  grow  flowers  undtr  fruit  tret s 
are  now  gtttir  g  a  good  supply  of  "V'iolets,  that  aie 
tied  in  small  bunches  and  sold  to  gieengrocers  and 
florists. 

Good  supplies  of  forced  Rhubarb  and  Seakale  are 
now  coming  io,  and  there  is  a  ready  sale  for  Green 
Mifit.  This  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  to  grow, 
and  repays  forcing  better  than  many  crops  that  re- 
quire far  more  attention.  I  put  the  plants  on  a 
slight  bottnm-heat,  and  keep  the  frame  close  until 
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freely  on  mild  days.  A  vast  quantity  of  bunches  of 
Mint  is  obtained  from  a  very  small  space,  the  only 
thing  the  plant  seems  to  require  being  a  fresh  site  every 
year,  and  as  it  increases  as  rapidly  as  Couch  Grass, 
this  can  be  eTsilv  e'vpn  it.  J.  G.  H. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Pear  Olivier  de  Serres. — Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard 
senda  us  fruits  of  this  Pear.  There  is  something  in 
the  Pear,  but  it  is  a  little  uncertain.  It  deserves 
careful  trial  and  report,  and  is  not  (as  are  many  Pears 
sent  us)  devoid  of  all  delicacy  of  flavour. 

The  Plum-coloured  Christmas  Rose  (Helle- 
borus  oolchicus). — Messrs.  Smith,  of  Worcester,  who, 
we  are  glad  to  see,  are  giving  much  attention  to  hardy 
iiowers,  send  us  a  fine  box  of  flowers  of  this  Hellebore. 
It  is  a  very  useful  and  beautiful  variety,  flowering  as 
it  does  during  all  this  inclement  weather. 

Dendrobium  nobile. — We  have  received  from 
Mr.  A.  McDonald,  Tayside  Gardens,  Perth,  a  photo- 
graph of  a  fine  specimen  of  Dendrobium  nobile, 
smothered  with  its  brightly  coloured  flowers.  There 
are  few  Orcliids  to  surpass  this  old  favourite  for  beauty 
and  usefulness. 

Two  Grapes. — Mr.  Goodacre  (who  was  my  first 
foreman  here)  has  sent  me  a  couple  of  photographs  of 
Grapes  Gros  Colman  and  Mrs.  Pearson,  and  I  think 
them  80  good  that  I  have  sent  them  on  to  you  by 
parcels  post.  Mrs.  Pearson  is  a  noble  Grape, and  does 
well  here.  The  bunch  figured  in  Mr.  Barron's  Vine 
book  came  from  here. — W.  WiLD.sMrrH. 

Draba  baeotlca,  an  interesting  hardy  flower,  is  in 
bloom  in  a  cold  frame  at  Broxbourne,  and  is  entitled 
to  consideration,  as  it  is  of  a  distinct  character.  It 
blooms  from  the  centre  of  the  hairy  rosettes,  and  has 
rich  golden  yellow  flowers  that  are  very  effective  at 
this  season.  It  is  grown  in  a  pot,  with  pieces  of  sand- 
stone placed  round  the  collar  of  the  plant,  to  keep  the 
soil  in  a  nice  state  of  moisture. 

Galanthus  Sharlocki  is  a  pretty  and  distinct 
Snowdrop,  now  conspicuous  on  the  rockery  in  the  nur- 
sery of  Messrs.  Paul  at  Broxbourne.  It  has  compara- 
tively broad,  glaucous  foliage,  and  the  nodding  flower 
comes  from  between  two  upright  pointed  leaves,  which 
terminate  a  stout  stem.  In  size  it  is  similar  to  the 
common  Snowdrop  of  the  fields,  but  the  segments  have 
each  a  blotch  of  green  at  the  base.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing kind  for  the  lover  of  Snowdrops. 

Early  Daffodils  from  Cork. — I  send  you 
owers  of  common  double  Daffodils  picked  in  the  open 
at  Glengarriffe,  Co.  Cork,  this  day  (Feb.  17).  Is  this 
considered  early,  or  can  the  Cornish  climate  approach 
it  ?  The  Crocus  bloom  is  nearly  over.  I  should  think 
that  the  flowers  of  Daffodils  that  one  sees  in  Covent 
Garden  at  this  early  period  have  been  forced. — R.  M.  F. 
TowNSEND,  Stone  View,  Blarney. 

*»*  The  Scilly  Islands,  off  the  Cornish  coast,  pro- 
dace  the  earliest  Daffodils,  and  many  of  those  now 
seen  in  the  markets  come  from  there. — Ed. 

liSelia  superbiens. — I  have  two  plants  of  this 
Lselia  in  bloom.  One  spike  has  fourteen  flowers,  each 
from  5  inches  to  (i  inches  across,  and  a  stem  6  feet  in 
length  from  the  crown  of  the  bulb  to  the  base  of  the 
spike  ;  it  may  well  be  called  tlie  Wand  of  St.  Joseph. 
Anollier  plant  has  a  stem  4  feet  long  and  a  spike 
of  ten  flowers.  The  flowering  bulb  of  this  plant  is 
strong.  The  flowering  bulb  of  the  larger  specimen 
is  a,  comparatively  speaking,  mere  elongation  of  the 
stem.  I  had  these  plants  direct  from  Guatemala 
some  years  ago,  and  they  have  yielded  spikes  of 
bloom  now  for  a  series  of  years.  It  is  well  worth 
a  place  in  the  intermediate  house,  lasts  long  in 
bloom,  and  is  valuable  for  decoration  in  many 
positions. — P.  Middlkton,  \\  ijiiJixtaij. 

An  early  Saxifrage. — One  of  the  earliest  of 
the  Saxifrages  to  bloom  is  S.  Sancta,  but  one 
named  S.  Frederic!  Augusti,  now  a  mass  of  flowers 
on  the  Broxbourne  rockery,  is  still  earlier,  as  it 
commences  its  gay  career  before  .January  is  out. 
The  flowers  are  very  plentiful,  pale  sulphur-yellow 
in  colour,  and  borne  in  snjall  clusters  on  stems  2 
or  'A  inches  high.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  at  this 
season  makes  a  pretty  pot  plant.  The  chief  points 
of  difference  between  this  and  Sancta  are  its 
denfer  growth,  greiter  freedom  of  flowering,  and 
slightly  encrusted  leaves.  The  latter  Saxifrage  was 
growing  tide  by  side  with  the  newer  form,  but 
while  this  was  a  mass  of  flower  the  buds  of  the 


other  were  only  just  peeping  through  the  dense  mat- 
like growth. 

Ardieia  mamillata. — This  is  a  new  addition  to 
stove  berry-bearing  plants,  and  it  gives  promise  of 
becoming  at  least  as  useful  as  the  old — one  might 
almost  write  neglected — A.  crenulata.  A  plant  of 
the  new  one  was  shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch, 
and  was  awarded  a  first- class  certificate.  It  was 
introduced  to  Kew  by  means  of  seeds  from  Hong- 
Kong,  and  a  batch  of  healthy  plants  may  now  be  seen 
in  one  of  the  houses  there.  The  leaves  are  pale 
green,  curiously  puckered  all  over  the  surface,  and  a 
silky  hair  springs  from  the  top  of  each  point  or 
mamse,  whence  the  specific  name.  It  has  an 
erect  unbranched  stem,  thickly  clad  with  hori- 
zontal leaves,  which  are  4  inches  long  by  li  inches 
wide;  the  flowers  are  borne  on  horizontal  stalks 
in  bunches,  and  they  are  succeeded  by  scarlet 
berries,  brighter  than  those  of  A.  crenulata.  For 
stove  decoration  in  winter  this  well-berried  plant 
will  be  found  useful.  It  requires  plenty  of  moisture 
always. — W. 

Narcissus  cyclamineu'. — I  was  much  struck 
with  the  elegant  beauty  of  this  charming  and  most 
free-blooming  miniature  Narcissus  when  I  saw,  in 
the  window  of  one  of  our  leading  seedsmen  and 
florists  in  the  city  of  Cork,'a  large  panful  of  it  con- 
taining over  100  bulbs,  almost  all  of  them  in  full 
flower.  I  was  additionally  surprised  to  learn 
from  the  proprietor  that  these  bulbs  which  were 
blooming  so  well  were  most  of  them  so  small  (many 
of  them  not  much  larger  than  a  pea)  that  no  one 
would  buy  them  from  him  the  previous  autumn, 
thinking  them  too  small  to  bloom.  As  this  little 
gem  is  perfectly  hardy,  it  should  prove  a  great  ac- 
quisition to  our  gardens. — W.  E.  G. 

A  variegated  hardy  plant  that  makes  a 
distinct  feature  on  the  border  or  rockery  at  the 
present  season,  when  there  are  few  flowers  to  give 
colour  to  the  garden,  is  the  variegated  form  of  the 
common  Madonna  Lily,  named  Lilium  candidum 
aureo  -  marginatum.  The  growth  is  robust  and 
the  leaves  plentiful,  these  having  a  band  of  green 
down  the  centre,  broadly  margined  with  rich 
yellow.  A  few  plants  on  a  border  at  Broxbourne 
are  very  bright  and  cheerful,  and  as  an  ornamental 
pot  plant  for  the  greenhouse  it  is  of  no  small 
value  during  the  winter.  There  are  a  few  hardy 
flowers  that  may  be  grown  for  the  sake  of  their 
foliage  alone,  and  this  is  one  of  the  number. 

Aerides  vandarum. — This  is  a  species  one 
seldom  sees  in  cultivation.  It  is,  however,  included 
in  the  Burford  Lodge  collection,  where  a  fine  plant 
is  now  bearing  fourteen  of  its  large  pure  white 
flowers.  It  was  at  first  called  a  white  Vanda  teres, 
and  has  been  grown  in  English  gardens,  and  figured 
in  the  llotanieal  Magazine  under  the  erroneous 
name  of  Aerides  cylindricum.  It  does  not  readily 
conform  to  cultivation  in  this  country,  but  (he 
specimen  referred  to  appears  to  bs  growing 
vigorously  upon  a  Teak  wood  raft  suspended 
against  a  wall  in  the  East  India  house,  where  it 
gets  frequent  sprinklings  from  the  syringe,  saving 
when  in  bloom.  It  does  not  appear  to  require 
much  Moss  about  its  roots. — W.  H.  G. 

Notes  from  Howth.— I  visited  "St.  Brigid's" 
deserted  garden  yesterday.  The  Alexandrian 
Laurel  (Ruscus  racemosus),  4  feet  high,  is  lovely — 
clean  glossy  foliage  splendid  for  big  vases.  The 
Lenten  Roses  are  fine,  especially  the  spotted 
Berlin  hybrids.  The  finest  of  all  the  wild  kinds 
is  H.  colchicus,  with  dark  claret-coloured  flowers 
and  bronzy  purple  foliage.  A  specimen  sur- 
rounded with  Snowdrops  in  an  irregular  ring 
was  lovely.  Iris  stylosa  was  flowering  freely,  and 
the  plants  of  Christmas  Roses— seedlings  from  the 
noble  St.  Brigid  var. — were  still  jielding  a  few 
good  late  flowers,  although,  of  course,  the  best  and 
largest  are  over.  Romneya  Coulteri  is  growing  like 
a  weed  ;  so  also  graceful  Bamboos  beside  an  old 
wall,  and  Abutilon  vilifolium  is  growing  into  a  tree 
and  flowers  well  here  every  year.  At  Mr.  Riall's 
place  near  Bray  there  is  a  small  tree  of  this  Abutilon 
20  feet  high,  and  it  bears  great  clusters  of  its  pale 
mauve,  Meconopsis-like  flowers  every  summer.  One 
of  the  neatest  and  most  distinct  of   hardy   Ever- 


greens in  "  St.  Brigid's  "  garden  is  Pittosporum  un- 
dulatum,  or  is  it  P.  Mayi  ?  for  I  cannot  find  any 
satisfactory  distinction  between  these  reputed  kinds. 
It  forms  a  dense  bush  6  feet  to  8  feet  high,  and 
defies  the  rough  gales  which  blow  in  here  from  the 
sea.  Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum  grows  and  flowers 
and  seeds  about  here  like  a  weed.  It  is  now  very 
lovely,  its  purple  bells  dangling  among  the  pure 
white  Snowdrops.  The  Anemones  are  throwing  up 
their  great  double  flowers,  and  Narcissus  Tazetta 
floribundus,  with  leaves  like  those  of  a  Leek,  is  fast 
coming  into  bloom.  I  have  seen  single  scapes  of  this 
fine  variety  bearing  from  twelve  to  eighteen  flowers 
each  in  the  deep,  rich  soil  of  this  seaside  garden. 
Anemone  fulgens,  with  Narcissus  pallidus  prsecox 
amongst  it,  is  coming  into  bloom,  and  a  clump  of 
Galanthus  Elwesi  bore  flower-buds  an  inch  long, 
and  over  half  an  inch  in  diameter  at  their  widest 
part.  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  suffered  here,  as 
elsewhere,  during  last  summer's  heat  and  drought, 
but  they  are  now  coming  into  flower,  as  also  the 
double  yellow  Daffodils.  To-day  (Sunday)  has 
been  very  stormy,  wind,  hail,  sleet,  jnow,  &c.,  but 
the  latter  does  not  lie  long  here.  We  had  14°  of 
frost  one  night  this  week. — F.  W.  Buebidge. 

Iris  Botenbachiana. — This  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  early-flowering  kinds,  and  apparently 
the  most  hardy.  We  have  had  a  week  of  severe 
cold  and  frost  this  season,  and  this  Iris  has  opened 
during  it  and  without  any  protection.  It  is  very 
dwarf  in  habit,  and  fourth  in  the  order  of  flowering 
— Histrio,  reticulata,  reticulata  cyanea,  Rosenbach- 
iana.  You  will  be  able  to  describe  its  colour  com- 
bination much  better  than  I  can,  a  by  no  means 
easy  task. — T.  SiriTH,  Xen-rij. 

*tf*  A  very  bright  flower,  pale  lavender  with 
dark  purple  lip,  but  with  a  very  rich  yellow  band 
going  far  down  the  limb.    A  beautiful  thing  ! 

DracfFna  Cantleyi. — This  is  a  new  addition  to 
the  true  Dracienas,  but,  so  far  as  is  known,  the 
plant  at  Kew  is  the  only  one  in  English  gardens. 
It  was  sent  to  Kew  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Cantley, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Singapore  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, and  it  is  now  flowering  for  the  first  time. 
The  flowers  are  of  no  account,  being  small,  greenish 
white,  and  crowded  on  an  erect,  terminal-branched 
spike.  The  leaves  are.  however,  attractive,  owing 
to  the  surface  being  marked  with  large  pale  green 
spots  on  a  deep  green  ground.  The  spots  suggest 
the  markings  on  a  mackerel's  back.  The  length  of 
the  leaves  is  about  3  feet,  by  about  4  inches  in 
width.  For  large  stoves  this  Dracaena  ought  to  be- 
come a  favourite,  as  the  peculiar  marking  on  the 
leaves  is  noteworthy  ;  the  plant,  too,  forms  a  hand- 
some specimen. 

riowers    from    the   south  of  Ireland. — I 

send  you  a  gathering  from  the  open  air  at  Temple 
Hill,  including  the  following  flowers  :  Iris  reticu- 
latus,  Helleborus  (Riverston  vaiiety),  of  which  we 
have  been  cutting  since  November ;  Daffodil  Ard- 
Righ,  Narcissus  pallidus  pr:ecox,  N.  Telamonius 
plenus,  and  Paper-white,  fmall  varieties.  From 
the  cold  bouse  I  enclose  Primula  obconica.  Nar- 
cissus capax  or  Queen  Anne,  N.  poeticus  angusti- 
folius,  and  N.  pr:vcox  of  Italy.  I  did  not  grow 
ornatus,  which  is  much  earlier.  We  are  having 
dreadful  weather  now  with  snow  and  north  wind. — 
W.  B.  H. 

*^*  Fresh  and  charming  blossoms,  nearly  all 
sweet.  We  wish  the  perennial  Irish  question  were 
.IS  welcome. — Ed. 

Hardy  Cyclamens  make  bright  patches  of  col- 
our on  the  rockery  now,  and  thewonder  is  thatthefe 
miniature  gems  are  not  used  more  for  givirg  colour 
to  the  h.ardy  garden,  whrn  there  is  little  else  but 
the  nodding  Snowdrops  in  bloom.  C.  Coum  is  one 
of  the  richest,  the  neat,  small,  deep  crimson  flowers 
appearing  just  above  the  heart-shaped  leaves.  A 
frameful  of  C.  Atkinsi  was  in  bloom  at  Broxbourne. 
and  when  merely  protected  from  frosts,  the  flowers 
have  a  surprising  freshness  and  beauty.  There 
are  several  forms  of  the  latter,  the  best-known 
being  roseum,  rubrum,  and  album.  On  large 
rockeries  where  there  are  many  little  recesses 
and  nooks  splendid  opportunities  for  making  a 
natural  display  with  these  early  February  flowers.are 
given.    They  grow  under  ordinary  conditions,  and 
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a  few  might  be  grown  in  pans  for  the  enrichment 
of  the  greenhouse. 

OdontoglosButtt  ramosissitnum.  —  This  is 
not  a  common  species,  thougli  it  has  been  intro- 
duced many  years,  and  has  flowers  that  if  not 
showy  are  extremely  beautiful  owing  to  their 
delicate  colours.  The  leaves  are  long,  and  a  well- 
grown  plant  will  bear  a  large  panicle  crowded 
with  small  flowers  that  have  narrow  sepals  and 
petals,  wholly  pure  white,  except  a  tinge  of  lilac- 
mauve  at  the  base  of  the  latter  ;  the  lip  is  crested 
at  the  apex,  and  also  white.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  small-flowered  Odontoglossums  flowering  in 
winter.  A  good  specimen  was  blooming  recently 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Lee,  Downside. 

Cydonia  lHaulel  forced  into  bloom  early  i^ 
one  of  the  most  delightful  shrubs  one  can  have  in 
a  greenhouse,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  being  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  other  flowers.  The  contrast  of  the 
orange-red  or,  as  some  call  it,  brick-red  blooms  with 
the  bright  tender  green  foliage  is  charming.  In 
the  greenhouse  at  Kew  there  is  a  group  of  it,  the 
bushes  having  their  long  slender  branches  wreathed 
with  flowers  and  leaves.  It  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  many  gardeners  at  this  season  who  wish  to  intro- 
duce as  much  variety  of  colour  as  they  can  into 
their  conservatories.  It  is  easily  forced ;  the  chief 
point  to  observe  is,  not  to  begin  to  force  it  too 
early  or  in  too  high  a  temperature.  Well-rooted 
bushes  are  necessary,  and  those  that  have  been 
grown  fully  exposed  during  the  previous  summer 
flower  most  freely.  The  only  colour  that  approaches 
that  of  Maule's  Quince  is  that  of  Azalea  mollis. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

Orchids. — Mr.  O'Brien  remarked  on  a  so-called 
MasdevaUia  culex,  but  which  is  really  Pleurothallis 
Barbareana,  bearing  minute  delicate  flowers.  A 
Dendrobium  Kingianum  var.  albidum  was  also 
exhibited.  The  inflorescence  bore  eighteen  flowers. 
The  original  specimen,  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  1810,  No.  lil,  bears  pink  flowers,  and  in 
the  description  two  only  are  said  to  have  then  been 
the  average  number.  It  is  refigured,  in  1850,  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  No.  4527. 

Wallflower,  monstrous. — Mr.  Henslow  reported 
npon  the  specimens  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lynch  at  the 
last  meeting,  known  as  "  Miss  Hope's."  They  were 
not  gynantherous,  but  a  form  of  "  double  "  flowers. 
The  calyx  was  normal,  but  contained  more  or  less 
than  ten  petals,  that  is  to  say,  the  usual  four,  and 
six  others  representing  the  stamens.  Instead  of  a 
pistil,  the  axis  was  prolonged,  and  terminated  with 
a  double  flower,  having  a  normal  calyx,  but  a  corolla 
of  an  indefinite  mass  of  petals.  This  case,  there- 
fore, resembled  the  double  form  of  Helianthemum 
vulgare,  only  in  that  flower  the  caJjx  and  corolla 
are  repeated  three  or  four  times. 

Honey  from  Bucalijptus  globulus. — A  specimen 
had  been  sent  from  Adelaide,  S.Australia,  to  Mr.  T. 
Christy,  as  possessing  similar  properties  to  those  of 
the  tree  itself,  being,  for  example,  antiseptic  in  its 
nature.  It  is  found  to  be  very  efficacious  in  cases  of 
lung  disease.  The  honey  can  only  be  procured  every 
other  year,  as  the  tree  flowers  biennially.  One  pe- 
culiarity is  that,  though  liquid  on  arrival,  it  rapidly 
crystallises  in  this  climate.  It  has  a  very  peculiar 
flavour  and  scent. 

"Jamhul,"  Biif/enia  Jambolana. — Mr.  T.  Christy 
sent  a  growing  plant  as  well  as  seeds  of  this  import- 
ant drug.  Its  peculiarity  resides  in  the  power  of 
its  seeds  to  arrest  the  conversion  of  starch  into 
sugar;  hence  its  value  in  diabetes.  The  seed  ap- 
pears to  contain  about  31-4  per  cent,  of  oil  and  ■l.i'2 
per  cent,  of  ash  ;  also  yellow-green  resin  and  a 
crystalline  principle  are  present.  Experiments  with 
starch  and  malt  extract,  with  and  without  jambul, 
showed  that  while  22  4  grains  were  converted  into 
sugar  where  no  jambul  was  present,  only  !i'8  grains 
were  charged  with  15  grains  of  the  seed  ;  and  G  3 
grains  of  starch  became  sugar  with  25  grains  of 


jambul.  It  is  now  used  very  extensively  in  America 
and  Germany,  and  has  begun  to  be  employed  in 
England  apparently  with  very  beneficial  results. 
From  a  preliminary  analysis,  the  seed  does  not 
appear  to  contain  any  starch,  and  therefore  the 
question  arises  whether  the  particular  ferment  which 
emulsifies  oils  in  seeds  may  not  generally  have  a 
sort  of  anti-diastatic  action.  Further  details  will 
be  found  in  No.  10  of  Med.  Com.  PI.  atid  Drugs,  by 
Mr.  Christy. 

Oranges,  cultivation  of,  in  IJngland. — Mr.  T. 
Christy  contributed  the  following  remarks  upon 
Orange  growing:  "In  discussing  the  question  of 
Orange  growing  in  this  country  with  Dr.  Amadeus, 
he  tells  me  how  much  has  been  done  by  grafting  in 
Porto  Rico.  He  recommends  the  graft  to  be  made 
on  the  strong  stems,  and  the  plants  do  so  much 
better  when  not  grafted  too  young.  With  regard  to 
the  transport  of  the  fruit,  he  believes  that  the 
fifteen  days'  sea  journey  will  be  fatal  to  the  quality 
and  flavour  of  the  thin-skinned  Oranges,  so  that  it 
would  be  better  to  send  some  cases  of  plants  of  the 
best  varieties  for  growth  in  houses  here.  Since  the 
receipt  of  the  large  shipment  from  Bahia  many 
growers  have  bought  stock  of  the  Orange  trees,  with 
the  view  of  so  doing.  It  only  remains  for  the  com- 
mercial question  to  be  threshed  out.  One  grower 
informed  me  that  he  got  so  much  juice  in  his  fruit 
that  it  burst  in  ripening;  so  this  fact  sets  at  rest  the 
question  of  hard  'woody  fruits'  only  being  produced 
in  this  country.  Mr.  H.  Dixon,  of  Cherkley  Court, 
Leatherhead,  has  two  Orange  trees,  each  bearing 
more  than  200  fruits ;  and  from  his  Pomeloes  he 
says  that  he  is  able  to  make  a  delicious  preserve. 
With  regard  to  foreign  fruit,  a  captain  in  the 
Mediterranean  trade  tells  me  that  from  his  experi- 
ence in  collecting  Oranges  in  most  parts  of  the 
world  where  they  are  grown,  he  believes  the  palm 
for  delicately  flavoured  varieties  must  be  awarded  to 
those  from  Malta.  This  he  attributes  to  the  great 
care  bestowed  in  their  cultivation.  When  attend- 
ing the  display  of  fruit  at  the  Agricultural  Show  in 
Paris  every  year,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  fine 
exhibitions  of  thesefruits  together  with  Citrons  and 
Limes  from  Algeria  ;  and  I  was  informed  that  the 
French  government  obtained  thence  the  best  varie- 
ties for  their  botanical  gardens,  and  that  the  trees 
were  in  full  bearing." 

A  fine  series  of  home-grown  Oranges,  Lemons, 
Citrons,  and  kindred  fruits  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Rivers,  who  has  cultivated  them  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  Mr.  Michael  corroborated  the  difficulty  of 
importing  Oranges  from  Bahia — one  of  the  best 
Orange-growing  districts. 


THE  UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT 
AND  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

This  most  useful  institution— one  that  ofiers  pecu- 
liar advantages  to  young  gardeners — is  a  benefit 
society  and  a  savings  bank  combined,  the  payments 
not  being  more  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  benefit 
societies  whose  members  have  no  claim  upon  the 
surplus  funds.  The  payment  of  6d.  per  week,  or 
26s.  per  year,  ensures  lOs.  6d.  weekly  in  case  of 
sickness ;  the  payment  of  Ud.  weekly,  or  3tis,  per 
year,  ensuring  Itis.  weekly.  A  small  payment  is 
made  annually  to  the  benevolent  fund,  and  all  pay 
2s.  6d.  annually  to  the  management  fund,  and  for 
the  present  all  that  the  secretary  receives  for  the 
discharge  of  his  onerous  duties  is  any  balance  re- 
maining over  from  the  management  fund  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  When  a  member  is  wholly  unable 
by  sickness  to  work,  he  is  entitled  to  full  sick  pay  ; 
a  proportion  of  the  sick  pay  is  paid  even  when  he 
can  do  a  little  work.  From  the  benevolent  fund 
extra  allowances  are  made  in  special  cases  and  to 
meet  accidents,  &c.  The  overplus  of  the  society  is 
divided  among  the  members  every  year,  and  is 
invested  in  the  public  funds,  and  there  is  at  the 
present  time  a  sum  of  £4000  invested  in  three-per- 
cent, consols.  Each  member  has  a  separate  account; 
the  growing  fund,  with  interest  added  yearly,  is 
payable  to  the  nominee  of  a  member  upon  his 
death,  or  it  can  be  drawn  by  himself  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years.  Even  should  a  member  cease  to 
subscribe,  he  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary 


benefit  societies,  lose  what  he  has  paid,  but  it  is 
handed  over  to  his  nominee  at  his  death.  It  is  a 
most  deserving  institution,  encouraging  thrift  among 
young  gardeners.  There  is  a  class  of  honorary  mem- 
bers who  subscribe  one  guinea  per  annum,  and  the 
sums  so  obtained  are  carried  to  the  benevolent 
fund.  Gentlemen  interested  in  the  society  can 
render  it  efficient  assistance  by  becoming  honorary 
members. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  took  place  at 
the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi,  on  Monday  evening, 
the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  one  of  the 
honorary  members,  in  the  chair,  a  considerable 
number  of  members  being  present.  The  annual 
report  of  the  committee  set  forth  that  the  society 
had  made  rapid  growth  during  the  year,  fifty  ordi- 
nary and  sixteen  honorary  members  having  joined. 
One  of  the  oldest  members,  William  Heale,  late  of 
Hereford,  had  died,  and  the  sum  paid  to  his  widow 
at  his  death  was  very  nearly  £50,  and  he  had  re- 
ceived a  further  sum  of  £18  odd  as  sick  pay.  The 
total  amount  of  sick  pay  for  the  i  ear  was  £61,  but 
two  or  three  exceptional  cases  had  made  this  sum 
higher  than  usual.  During  the  year  a  further  sum 
of  £350  of  Government  Stock  had  been  purchased. 
The  society  celebrated  its  twenty-first  anniversaiy 
in  October  last  by  a  dinner,  at  which  Mr.  Harry  .T. 
Veitch  presided,  and  the  committee  bear  testimony 
to  the  great  service  rendered  to  the  society  by  Mr. 
Veitch  on  that  occasion.  The  gardening  papers  gave 
full  reports  of  the  dinner,  and  as  a  result  many  ap- 
plications for  membership  had  been  made.  The 
treasurer's  balance-sheet  showed  a  total  income  of 
£603  16s. and  an  expenditureof  £512  5s.  5d,, a  balance 
of  £91  Os.  7d.  being  carried  forward,  the  amount 
of  the  working  expenses  being  very  low  for  a 
society  of  this  character.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  W. 
Collins,  5,  Martinhoe  Terrace,  Martindale  Road, 
Balham,  S.W. 


Weather  in  Kildare.— Hardy  flowers  are  haviEg  a 
bad  lime  of  it,  as  for  the  past  seven  days  we  have  had  from 
10°  to  IS'  of  frost  eveiy  night  and  no  sign  of  change.— I'. 
BliDFORD,  Strajfian. 

Christmas  Kose  St.  Brigid.— Would  some  one 
of  your  readers  kindly  say  where  Helleborus  St.  Brigid 
can  be  procured  true  to  name  ?— G.  T. 

Tufted  Pansies. — I  wish  to  plant  a  ribbon  bor- 
der of  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  should  be  glad 
to  have  the  names  of  three  varieties  of  Viola  or  Pansies 
— dark  blue,  yellow,  and  white— most  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  'They  should  be  compact,  free-flowering,  and 
hright-coloui-ed. — A  Si'bsceiber,  Cornicall. 

Culti (nation  of  aquatics.— In  connection  with 
the  botanical  pond  at  Howietown,  I  have  built 
a  hot-house  for  aquatics,  so  arranged  as  to 
give  any  required  depth  of  water.  The  overflow 
is  taken  from  the  bottom.  The  house  is  to  be 
heated  by  hot-water  pipes  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Should  hot-water  pipes  be  laid  in  the  water 
also  ?  There  is  a  ledge  30  inches  from  the  surface, 
extending  to  within  6  feet  of  the  centre,  which  could 
be  utilised,  or  pipes  could  be  laid  at  a  depth  of 
5  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  desired 
to  have  the  power  of  studying  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical aquatics,  but  the  house  would  be  used 
principally  for  wintering  semi-hardy  aquatics  for 
bedding-out  in  summer.  The  arrangements  admit 
of  two  distinct  water  temperatures.  If  hot-water 
pipes  are  required  under  water,  should  they  be  of 
copper?— J.  R.  G.  Maitland. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Part  1  of  the  new  issue  of  "  Cassell's  Popular 
Gardening." 

Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information.  Ivo.  11: 
List  of  Seeds  of  Herbaceous  Plants.  Royal  Gardeus 
Kew. 

List  of  Seeds  available  for  Distribution.  From  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden. 


Names  of  plants. — ,4.  J/.— Cannot  name  florists' 
Howers. Vulcan. —  Sophrouitis  grandiflora. 

Names    of  fruit. — Newark. — Beurre  Ranee. 

F.  lleil ford.— Lewis's  Incomparable. A  Ten  Years' 

Siihscriher.—lo,oO,S2,56,  King  of  the  Pippins;  27, 
Sheep's-nose ;  17,  Worcester  Pearmain  ;  23,  Welling- 
ton ;  4G,  Minohal  Crab ;  37,  Mere  de  Menage ;  13, 
Cellini;  55,  Old  Nonpareil;  Pear  Chaurooutel. 
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WOODS  &  FORESTS. 


PRUNING. 

When  pruuing  is  properly  canietl  out  and  con- 
ducted on  rational  piinciples,  tlie  results  ob- 
tained promote  tlie  growth  and  formation  of 
timber  in  tlie  stem,  and  consequently  increase 
the  value  of  the  tree.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  art  is  but  imperfectly  understood  and  the 
work  conducted  upon  wjong  principles,  much 
harm  and  loss  result.  Some  tell  us  not  to  prune 
at  all,  but  to  leave  it  to  Nature  ;  others  advise 
us  to  prune  only  in  winter  when  the  trees  are  at 
rest  ;  others  reconnnend  pruning  in  spring  ; 
while  others  say  the  best  time  ii  summer  and 
autumn.  Such  testimony  is  of  so  conflictuig 
a  nature,  that  one  is  apt  to  get  bewildered. 
AVriters,  therefore,  upon  this  subject  would  do 
well  to  give  a  brief,  concise  statement  of  their 
reasons  for  performing  the  operation  at  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  In  dealing  with 
a  mixed  plantation  of  young  trees  I  found  that 
some  of  the  Oaks  had  been  barked  around  the 
collars  of  the  plants  by  rabbits,  while  others 
had  their  leaders  cut  off  by  hares,  the  conse- 
quence being  that  the  stems  of  the  former  died 
and  a  number  of  young  suckers  sprang  from 
the  roots,  while  the  latter  produced  several 
leaders,  Now,  had  these  been  left  to  Nature, 
the  plants  would  have  assumed  the  shape  of 
mere  bushes ;  whereas  by  pruning  oft'  the  super- 
fluous shoots  the  nucleus  of  a  tree  was  formed, 
thus  proving  the  theory  of  leaving  the  trees  to 
Nature  to  be  illusory  and  defective.  The  best 
time  to  perform  the  pruning  in  this  case  is  the 
month  of  June,  as  then  the  whole  energy  of  the 
plant  is  directed  into  the  stem  left  for  the  future 
tree,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
plants  will  have  attained  a  good  size  by  autumn. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  work  is  done 
during  winter  there  is  always  a  risk  that  some 
of  the  shoots  and  branches  left  to  form  the 
leader  and  stem  would  be  cut  or  destroyed  by 
vermin  before  spring  ;  whereas  by  leaving  the 
whole  of  the  shoots  tillJune,  the  risk  is  lessened 
and  the  best  can  be  selected  and  the  others  cut 
away.  It  is  seldom  that  ail  the  shoots  and 
branches  are  destroyed  on  a  plant,  so, that  the 
advantage  of  this  system  can  be  easily  under- 
stood. 

Young  trees  of  the  Ash,  Elm,  Alder,  Labur- 
num, Beech  and  Lime  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way,  while  trees  of  the  Spanish  Chestnut, 
Birch,  Maple,  Plane,  and  Sycamore  had  better 
be  left  till  the  month  of  August,  as  they  are 
apt  to  bleed  when  pruned  in  spring  or  early 
summer.  When  young  trees  are  managed  in 
this  way  they  soon  get  established,  and  the 
after  management,  as  regards  pruning,  is 
principally  to  remove  rival  leaders  by  cutting 
them  oft'  close  to  the  stem  before  they  have 
attained  a  large  size,  and  in  doing  so  care 
should  be  taken  to  leave  the  surface  of  the 
wound  smooth  and  sloping.  Liirge,  unwieldy 
side  branches  should  be  cut  back,  in  order  to 
preserve  a  proper  balance  of  the  top  and  lessen 
the  risk  of  fracture  by  wind,  and  in  doing  so 
the  part  to  be  removed  should  be  cut  ott'  close 
at  the  base  of  a  lateral  twig.  In  tliis  way  trees 
of  medium  size,  with  the  exception  of  such  as 
are  apt  to  bleed,  as  already  noticed,  may  be 
pruned  in  June  and  July,  and  wlien  the  work 
is  done  at  this  season  tbe  wound  begins  to  heal 
at  once,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  bad  results 
follow.  On  the  other  hand,  when  trees  are 
pruned  during  winter  the  bare  wound  gets 
bleached  and  dry,  and  by  the  months  of 
March  and  April  the  surface  presents  a  series 


of  cracks  and  fissures  which  imbibe  and  retain 
water. 

Leaders  and  branches  that  have  been  torn  ott 
by  the  wind  during  a  storm  should  have  the 
wounds  properly  dressed  by  paring  oft'  to  the 
solid  timber  all  the  fragments  and  splinters  of 
wood.  When  tuch  wounds  are  of  considerable 
size,  and  in  cases  where  the  bark  has  been  torn 
oft'  by  the  stem,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  apply  a  coat 
of  paint  or  tar  to  the  surface,  in  order  to  fill  up 
the  chinks  and  prevent  the  lodgment  of  water. 
Winter  pruned  trees  generally  produce  a  <iuan- 
tity  of  suckers  or  sprouts  on  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  around  the  wound,  and  if  these  are  not 
removed  they  lessen  the  functions  of  the  free  in 
the  formation  of  useful  timber.  Such  sprouts 
not  only  have  an  ugly  appearance,  but  they 
entail  a  good  deal  of  labour  and  expense  in  their 
removal,  all  of  which  may  be  avoided  by  sum- 
mer pruning.  The  great  aim  of  the  planter 
should  always  be  to  produce  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  clean-grown  marketable  timber  at  the 
smallest  outlay,  and  if  we  take  this  as  our  base 
in  forest-tree  culture  for  profit,  we  find  that  the 
less  pruning,  except  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances, the  better.  Practical  experience,  there- 
fore, tells  us  that  if  trees  are  properly  handled 
as  regards  pruning  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
growth,  and  until  they  become  thoroughly  esta- 
blished, that  the  after  management  as  regards 
thinning  must  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  that 
the  trees  prune  themselves.  This  is  best 
accomplished  by  allowing  the  trees  space  for 
their  development,  at  the  same  time  confining 
them  to  such  an  extent  that  the  side  branches 
lose  their  vitality  and  fall  to  the  ground  of 
their  own  accord.  By  this  system  fine  clean 
timber  is  produced  at  the  smallest  cost,  and  it 
is  only  in  cases  where  double  leaders  appear 
and  in  cases  of  fracture  by  wind  that  pruning 
becomes  necessary  in  the  interior  of  the  forest. 
Trees,  however,  around  the  margin  of  the  forest 
should  have  their  side  branches  cut  oft'  as  soon  as 
they  show  marks  of  decay,  otherwise  these 
branches  become  very  hard  and  produce  a  louse 
knot  which  lessens  the  value  of  the  timber  when 
cut  up  and  seasoned.  This  is  a  serious  evil,  and 
ought  to  be  always  guarded  against  by  cutting 
oft'  dead  branches  as  soon  as  they  show  symptoms 
of  decay. 

I  have  never  seen  the  evils  of  the  non- 
pruning  system,  as  advocated  by  some,  better 
illustrated  than  when  cutting  up  wood  in  the 
natural  forest.  Isolated  trees,  and  such  as 
were  growing  along  the  margin  of  the  forest 
wherethe  situation  was  open  and  exposed  to 
the  free  circulation  of  air,  were  often  found  to 
be  damaged.  Some  large  trees  when  cut  up 
showed  a  hard  knot  almost  to  the  centre  of  the 
log  ;  whereas  had  these  branches  been  cut  ott'  as 
soon  as  they  lost  their  vitality,  the  trunk  would 
have  been  perfectly  sound.  This  may  be  clearly 
exemplified  by  trees  growing  in  the  interior 
where  the  atmosphere  is  confined,  and  where 
the  branches  gradually  lot  and  fall  to  the 
ground.  These  trees  were  perfectly  sound  and 
free  from  knots  or  blemish  of  any  kind,  and 
i-howed  clearly  that  under  certain  conditions 
Nature  perforins  the  woik  well,  while  in  other 
cases  where  the  climate  is  ijuite  dift'erent  fail- 
ure is  the  result.  J.  B.  Webster. 


Transplanting  larch, — In  answer  to  "  II,"  in 
The  Garden,  Feb.  11  (p.  i:il),  much  wiU  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  the  soil  where  the  trees  are 
glowing  as  well  as  on  the  way  in  which  the  trans- 
planting is  earned  out.  Larch  trees  growing  upon 
clay  and  dry  gravelly  ground  are  generally  deficient 
in  small  fibrous  roots,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
safely  transplanted ;  while  trees  upon  soft,  pliable 


soil  are  generally  better  furnished  with  small  roots 
and  may  be  moved  with  greater  certainty.  In  lift- 
ing the  trees  use  a  steel  fork  for  the  purpose,  and 
be  careful  not  to  cat  or  mutilate  the  roots,  and  if  a 
small  ball  of  earth  adheres  to  the  roots  so  much  the 
better.  Place  the  tree  in  the  pit  made  to  receive  it, 
spread  out  the  roots  to  their  full  length,  and  cover 
them  with  fine  soft  soil  of  a  mossy  texture,  if  it  can 
be  had,  afterwards  filling  in  with  the  ordinary  soil 
and  making  It  firm.  Should  the  ground  be  of  a  dry 
texture,a  mulching  round  the  roots  will  be  beneficia\ 
Stake  and  tie  the  trees  to  keep  them  from  being 
shaken  by  the  wind  until  they  become  established. 
—J.  B.  W. 

The  'Wmged  Elm  (Ulmus  alata).— During 
winter  this  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  conspi- 
cuous of  hard-wooded  trees,  [on  account  of  the 
corky  excrescence  that  is  arranged  on  either  side  of 
the  stem.  To  such  an  extent  does  this  corky  ont- 
growth  of  the  bark  prevail,  that  in  the  majority  of 
trees  of  this  particular  kind  the  branches  seem  at 
leastthree  timestheiraotual thickness.  Butnotonly 
as  a  conspicuous  winter  object  is  the  Winged  Elm  of 
interest  to  tree  planters  in  this  country,  but  likewise 
on  account  of  its  extreme  hardihood  and  adapta- 
bility to  withstand  our  most  severe  and  long-conti- 
nued storms.  The  truth  of  this  was  well  exemplified 
not  long  ago  in  the  case  of  a  plantation  on  an 
exposed  and  wind-swept  hillside  at  720  feet  alti- 
tude, where  this  Elm  was  flourishing  on  the  most 
exposed  side,  and  that  where  even  our  strong  and 
haidy  Highland  Pine  was  suffering  from  the  hard- 
hitting and  long-continued  blasts.  Save  the  Birch 
and  Sycamore,  few  trees  dared  to  lift  their  heads 
far  above  the  G-feet-high  wall  with  which  this  par- 
ticular wood  was  surrounded,  and  yet  this  Elm  grew 
stout  and  strong,  throwing  its  largest  branches 
Into  the  very  teeth  of  tbe  blast,  and,  in  fact,  seem- 
ing as  if  quite  at  home  in  every  way.  It  is  a  tree 
of  small  dimensions,  and  perhaps  of  no  value 
in  a  commercial  sense ;  but  then  its  powers  of  with- 
standing keen  and  long-blowing  winds  will,  I  feel 
sure,  ere  long  make  it  a  favourite  with  tree-planters, 
patticularlv  in  the  higher-lying  districts  of  these 
isles.— A.  D.  Webstek. 

Babbits  and  trees.  —  M.  Kropatsch's  ncte 
about  the  fondness  of  rabbits  for  the  bark  of  La- 
burnums reminds  me  of  what  an  old  forester  on  a 
Scotch  estate  told  me  some  years  ago.  He  said  that 
the  estate  was  overrun  with  rabbits,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  attacked  every  young  tree  that 
was  planted  it  not  protected  in  some  way.  It  was 
roticed,  however,  that  it  was  only  after  all  tbe 
toothsome  baik  of  young  Laburnums  had  been  de- 
molished that  the  rabbits  went  to  other  trees,  so  it 
occurred  to  the  forester  and  his  employer  that  by 
sowing  a  patch  of  Laburnum  seed  here  and  there 
about  the  estate  every  year  it  would  answer  two 
purposes,  that  of  affording  to  the  rabbits  their 
favourite  food,  and  diverting  their  attention  from 
choicer  trees.  The  experiment,  he  said,  was  suc- 
cessful, for  while  a  Laburnum  was  to  be  had  the 
vermin  would  not  touch  the  other  trees.  After- 
wards the  plan  of  sowing  a  quantity  of  Laburnum 
seeds  every  3  ear  was  carried  out  in  order  to  give 
the  counter  attraction  to  the  rabbits.  It  was  found 
that  the  seedlings  that  were  the  worst  barked  by 
the  rabbits  frequently  died,  but  some  broke  out 
afresh  from  below  the  injured  part.  The  plan  may 
not  be  new,  but  I  certainly  think  it  a  good  one  on 
large  estates  where  the  complete  annihilation  of  the 
pest  is  impossible.  As  a  gamekeeper  told  me  once, 
jou  cannot  breed  foxes  and  rear  pheasants  in  one 
place  satisfactorily,  so  jou  cannot  have  young 
choice  trees  and  rabbits  unless  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  is  taken,— W.  G, 

In  niiswer  to  J.  W.  Pring  in  The    G.\bden, 

Jan.  28  (p.H-l-),  it  is  rather  an  unusual  thing  for  rabbits 
to  attack  and  peel  so  many  trees  during  tine,  open 
weather,  but  during  a  spell  of  frost  and  snow  1  have 
seen  all  the  species  nanied(especially  young  trees  recentl.v 
planted  out)  attacked  by  hares  and  ra,hbit3.  Laurels 
are  seldom  barked  by  vermin,  but  Oak,  Holly  and 
Laburnum  are  especial  fii.vourites  of  hntli  liares  and 
rabbits,  and  should  therefore  be  protected  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  growth,  and  even  uflor  they  have  at- 
tained a  laige  size  tbey  require  protection  during  a 
time  of  frost  and  snow,- J.  B.  W. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Skakapeare. 


A  FEUIT-GKOWEE'S  DIFFICULTY. 

Tillers  of  the  soil  are  advised  to  convert 
their  fields  into  market  gardens  and  fruit 
orchards ;  they  are  told  that  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  and  bush  fruits  will  pay  better  than 
corn.  But  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  as 
many  difficulties,  exclusive  of  climatal  ex- 
tremes, ha^-e  to  be  contended  with.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  an  outcry  in  defence  of  small  birds 
was  raised,  and  an  Act  for  their  preservation 
vpas  passed;  but  the  framers  unfortunately  left 
gamekeepers  at  liberty  to  destroy  hawks  and 
owls,  their  natural,  but  otherwise  harmless 
enemies.  The  outcome  of  this  legislation  is 
an  overwhelming  number  of  seed  and  bud- 
eating  birds,  which  now  do  serious  mischief; 
and  much  as  all  lovers  of  Nature  admire  these 
charming  creatures,  they  cannot  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  serious  losses  inflicted  by  them 
upon  dwellers  in  rural  and  wooded  districts. 
The  bullfinch,  one  of  our  most  beautiful  birds, 
just  now  is  in  sad  disgrace,  for  no  sooner  do 
the  flower-buds  of  the  Pear,  the  Plum,  the 
Cherry,  and  the  Gooseberry  reach  a  certain 
stage  than  he  is  down  upon  them,  and,  despite 
the  use  of  lime,  soot,  and  other  disfiguring 
preventives,  he  perseveres  imtil  the  crop  is 
completely  ruined.  A  correspondent  a  short 
time  ago  stated  that  scarcity  of  other  food 
forced  these  birds  to  feed  upon  the  fruit- 
buds  ;  but  to  the  best  of  my  belief  these 
dainty  tit-bits  form  their  natural  diet,  and  as 
well  may  we  try  to  stem  the  tide  as  to  pre- 
vent them  clearing  all  the  best  buds  ofi'  our 
standards,  bushes,  and  pyramids.  Eapeseed, 
I  believe,  forms  their  principal  food  when  in 
confinement;  but  has  anyone  succeeded  in 
drawing  them  away  from  his  fruit  trees  by 
casting  it  plentifully  upon  the  ground  ?  or  has 
any  close  observer  seen  the  bullfinch  at  this 
or  any  other  season  actually  making  his 
morning  repast  on  terra  firma  1  I  am  a  great 
lover  and  preserver  of  birds,  this  locality 
aflbrding  facilities  for  watching  them  closely, 
and  although  the  other  finches  feed  upon  our 
seed-beds,  I  never  yet  saw  my  piping  friend 
making  his  meal  oft'  the  seeds  of  any  of  the 
Brassica  family  or  the  ]Hingent  Piadish. 

Last  year  our  Gooseberry  trees  came  in  for 
persistent  attention  and  Pears  were  neglected. 
This  season,  certain  sorts  of  Pears,  notably  the 
best  dessert  kinds,  are  literally  devoured, 
whilst  stewing  Pears  are  neglected.  Inferior 
sorts  of  Pears,  it  is  true,  always  escape,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  a  few  Plums  ;  but 
why  the  birds  invariably  strip  the  Green  Gage 
and  Jefferson's  and  pass  Coe's  Golden  Drop  is 
a  problem  which  some  learned  ornithologist 
will  greatly  oblige  by  explaining.  If  the 
birds  remained ,  only  a  short  time,  one  could 
understand  why  they  took  the  most  tooth- 


some buds  for  their  first  course ;  but,  then, 
they  are  always  with  us,  and  yet  certain 
choice  sorts  of  Plums  and  Pears,  although 
equally  tempting,  do  not  attract  their  atten- 
tion. Again,  the  embryo  bud  season  is  com- 
paratively short,  and  birds  must  have  their 
daily  supply  all  the  year  round.  What,  then, 
do  they  eat  when  buds  have  developed  into 
flowers  and  fruit  1  Do  they  then  fall  back 
upon  insects,  the  eggs  of  which,  as  many  sup- 
pose, at  this  early  season  are  biding  their  time 
within  the  miniature  folds  of  the  future  blos- 
som ?  If  so,  the  insects  which  laid  those  eggs, 
like  the  birds  which  seek  them,  must  be  guided 
by  unerring  instinct,  otherwise  the  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent  varieties  would  be  visited,  if 
not  by  the  insects,  certainly  by  their  foes  in 
their  search  for  food.  My  object  in  penning 
these  lines  is  to  attract  the  attention  of  learned 
naturalists,  who  surely  can  put  the  gardener 
into  the  way  of  circumventing  these  beautiful 
birds  without  having  recourse  to  gins  and 
guns.  Meantime,  planting  being  consider- 
ably on  the  increase,  we  must  confine  our- 
selves as  much  as  possible  to  the  cordon,  bush, 
and  espalier,  three  forms  of  training  which 
offer  the  greatest  facilities  for  tiding  over  the 
vulnerable  time  by  temporary  netting. 

W.  C. 

COLOURED  FLOWERS  AT  FUNERALS. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  our  American  cousins  going 
in  for  this  welcome  change  of  colour.  This  has 
beencreepirgalong  in  this  country  forsome  years. 
But  in  the  old  country  such  changes  of  fashion  are 
slow  and  difficult  of  accomplishment ;  whereas, 
our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean 
take  less  note  of  precedents,  and  often  rush 
ahead  almost  at  one  bound  from  one  fashion  to 
another,  so  that  already  you  are  able  to  report 
in  your  "American  Notes''  "that  coloured 
flowers  in  funereal  work  have  now  become  almost 
a  rule  instead  of  an  exception,  as  was  formerly 
the  case."  The  very  opposite  holds  good  in 
this  country.  Still,  the  cause  of  colour  is  pro- 
gressing. Several  years  since  the  writer  draped 
a  bier  with  white  Roses,  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
white  Camellias,  and  Azaleas,  lightened  up  with 
the  glowing  scarlet  Passion  Flowers  and  pink 
Tacsonias.  In  another  case  pink  and  scarlet 
May  were  the  only  flowers  used  at  the  funeral 
of  a  young  lady.  These  cases  excited  much 
notice  and  not  a  little  adverse  criticism.  The 
latter,  so  far  as  heard, amounted  to  the  usual  ex- 
clamation, that  such  a  tiling  had  never  been 
seen  nor  heard  of,  and  seemed  somehow  to  re- 
flect on  the  sanctity  and  aacredness  of  the  dead — 
as  if,  indeed,  coloured  flowers  were  less  pure  or 
sacred  to  grief  or  joy  than  white  ones.  The 
classing  together  here  of  those  two  emotions 
reveals  the  incongruity  of  using  white  flowers 
to  express  such  very  opposite  experiences ;  and 
one  of  the  most  forcible  reasons  for  the  use  of 
colours  at  funerals  may  be  found  in  the  obvious 
propriety  of  making  the  latter  as  unlike  mar- 
riages as  may  be.  Neither  can  anything  he  more 
appropriate  than  the  dressing  and  decorating 
brides  with  white.  The  habit  is  engraven  deeply 
into  our  habits,  woven  into  our  poetiy,  com- 
mends itself  to  our  sense  of  propriety,  and  is  in 
harmony  with  our  most  cherished  sentiments. 

But  neither  common  sense  nor  anything  in 
the  strongly  contrasting  circumstances  can 
warrant  the  practice  of  decorating  our  biers  aa 
we  do  our  brides.  The  undertakers  have  made 
the  habiliments  of  death  sombre  enough  in  all 


conscience  without  the  self-denying  ordinance, 
so  long  rigorously  enforced  by  the  tyranny  of 
fashion,  of  allowing  mourners  only  the  liberty 
of  adding  white  to  black.  The  circumstances  of 
funerals  bring  sadness  enough  without  en- 
forcing the  use  of  pale,  sad  white  flowers  only. 
Fuller  knowledge,  larger  hopes,  have  tended  to 
rob  death  of  most  of  its  old  terrors,  and  the 
use  of  bright-coloured  flowers  at  funerals  may 
do  something  to  dispel  the  dreary  melancholy 
that  has  so  long  brooded  over  the  rites  of 
Christian  burial.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
this  new  and  more  catholic  departure  in  what 
may  be  called  the  soothing  ministry  of  flowers 
at  funerals  should  be  heartily  welcomed  and 
freely  practised. 

A  friend  of  exceptional  taste  to  whom  these 
views  have  been  communicated  says  she  would 
draw  the  line  at  yellow  or  orange  flowers, 
though  she  would  not  object  to  the  soft,  pale 
common  Primrose.  And  I  must  admit  that 
these  and  the  blue  Forget-me-nots  are  among 
the  most  chaste  materials  for  the  wreathing  of 
coffins  or  lining  of  graves. 

But  some  also  object  to  blue,  and  I  confess 
that  with  a  free  choice  of  pink,  red,  scarlet  and 
crimson  colours  added  to  any  desirable  mass  of 
white,  funeral  ivreaths,  bouquets,  and  decora- 
tions might  be  inspired  with  as  much  as  possible 
of  brightness  and  of  beauty.  Celeste. 

P.S. — The  same  artistic  authority  says  that 
pink  is  too  gladsomely  beautiful  for  funerals, 
and  that  the  other  three  deeper  colours,  red, 
scarlet,  crimson,  go  better  with  grief.  What 
have  my  sister  readers  of  The  Garden  to  say  to 
these  niceties  of  expression  in  colour  i 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.   MOLTNEUX. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 
By  this  time  many  plants  which  were  struck 
early  and  grown  in  cool  houses  will  be  ready  to 
go  into  cold  frames  if  the  pots  have  become 
well  filled  with  roots.  When  the  plants  have 
been  potted  into  3J-inch  pots  the  cold  frame  is 
the  best  position  for  them,  as  a  stouter  growth 
is  obtained  in  the  frames  after  that  time  than 
in  the  house,  where  the  plants  are  more  liable 
to  become  somewhat  drawn. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  admit  air  cautiously 
to  those  plants  already  in  frames  during  the 
prevalence  of  strong  east  winds,  and  to  tilt  the 
lights  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  frame  to  which 
the  wind  ia  blowing  from.  Although  Chrysan- 
themums are  hardy,  yet  when  grown  under 
present  conditions  they  do  not  like  direct 
draughts  of  cold  air,  which  give  a  sickly  hue  to 
the  foliage.  The  plants  should  never  suffer  for 
want  of  water.  This  is  best  applied  in  the 
morning  at  this  time  of  the  year,  as  any  spilt 
upon  the  leaves  has  time  to  become  dried  up 
before  night.  In  this  manner  the  plants  are 
less  liable  to  sufier  from  frost  should  any  occur 
during  the  night.  The  water  should  he  tepid 
when  given  to  the  plants. 

Pompon,  Anemone  Pompon,  single  varieties, 
and  the  plants  intended  for  "bush"  growth 
should  be  topped  directly  they  attain  a  height 
of  4  inches  to  induce  a  bushy  habit,  which  is 
obtained  by  pinching  the  point  out  of  each  lead- 
ing stem.  Plants  intended  for  trained  speci- 
mens should  be  growing  freely,  and  at  this  stage 
will  have  formed  additional  shoots  consequent 
upon  the  main  stem  being  topped  about  the 
middle  of  January.  These  extra  shoots  form 
the  basis  of  the  future  specimens.  Directly  the 
pots  are  fairly  well  filled  with  roots  shift  the 
plants  into  4|-inch  pots,  returning  them  to  their 
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former  position  on  tlie  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a 
cool  house.     As  soon  as  the  roots  reach  the  sides 
of  the  pots  again  place  the  plants  on  ashes  close 
to  the  glass  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  protecting 
from  frost  and  keeping  them  rather  close  for  a 
few  days  until  they  become  hardened.     After- 
wards, when  the  weather  is  favourable,  venti- 
late freely,  and  on  fine  days  remove  the  lights 
altogether.     The  frame  should  be  so  placed  that 
it  can  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  at  this 
season.     A  sharp  look-out  should  be  kept  for 
the  first  appearance  of  mildew,  and  upon  the 
first  sign  of  this  pest  a  dusting  of  sulphur  should 
be  applied  to  the   leaves  so  afl'ected;  this  and 
careful  ventUation  will  soon  dispel  all  traces. 
Shift  the  plants  into  65-inoh  pots  before  they 
are   at  all  pot-ljound.     As  soon  as  the  shoots 
have  grown   5   inches   long  top    them    again. 
Plants  which  are  growing  at  the  foot  of  walls 
are  now  pushing  up  their  suckers   freely ;    in 
fact,  too  much  so,  for  if  all  were  to  remain,  the 
growth  would  be  much  drawn  and  too  weakly 
to  be  of  service  for  flowering  freely.     Remove 
those  growths   not   required   for   covering   the 
wall,  thereby  rendering  those  retained  stouter 
in  growth.     Thin  the  suckers  to  ten  or  twelve 
upon  each  plant,  leaving  the  final  thinning  until 
a  little  later  on,  when  all  danger  of  damage  to 
the  growths  is  past.     The  plants  grown  for  all 
purposes  should  be  accurately  named,  to  avoid 
confusion  later  on.     Where  the  plants  are  culti- 
vated for  large  blooms  and  the  varieties  are  not 
known  to  the  cultivator  by  their  habit  of  growth 
or  form  of  leaves,  it  is  important  that  the  names 
do  not  get  mixed,  as  in  the  case  of  some  sorts  a 
slight  difference  in  the  treatment  is  needed  at 
one  stage  or  other  of  growth,  and  if  the  names 
are  not  accurately  given  to  each  plant,  mistakes 
will  occur.     At  the  exhibitions  much  confusion 
is  also  occasioned  by  misnaming  the  varieties  in 
the  stands.     Many  people  go  to  exhibitions  and 
see  blooms  well  shown,  and  take  the  names  and 
order  the  varieties;    consequently,    if  wrongly 
named  at  the  show,  when  the  plants  bloom  in 
the  following  season  they  are  quite  ditierent  to 
those   expected,  because   the   nurseryman  has 
sent  the  varieties  true  to  name.     Hence  there 
is  annoyance  to  the  nurseryman  and  to  the  pur- 
chaser.    Therefore,   it  behoves  all  growers   of 
Chrysanthemums  to  have  their  plants  correctly 
named,  both  for  their  own  interest  and  that  of 
others. 

Late  Chrysanthemums. — Now  is  the  time  to 
commence  preparing  a  batch  of  plants  for  producing 
late  blooms.  If  a  selection  is  made  from  my  list  of 
the  best  varieties,  securing  several  plants  of  a  few 
sorts  rather  than  having  a  large  number  of  varieties 
and  the  plants  are  treated  properly,  a  supply  of 
blooms  may  be  kept  up  until  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary. I'rom  Christmas  to  the  time  named  Chry- 
santhemum blooms  will  be  much  appreciated,  as 
much  or  more  so  than  when  the  bulk  of  the  ordinary 
November  varieties  are  in  full  perfection.  Fot  con- 
venience the  cuttings  may  be  struck  two  or  three 
together  in  small  pots,  transferring  them  to  single 
pots  directly  roots  are  well  formed.  By  this  means 
the  check  of  dividing  the  plants  is  less  felt  than 
when  they  are  larger.  Directly  the  plants  are  esta- 
blished in  the  pots,  pinch  the  point  from  each 
leader  after  the  first  potting  to  increase  the  number 
of  branches.  Continue  to  top  the  branches  three 
or  four  times,  the  last  one  taking  place  about  the 
first  week  in  July.  Transfer  the  plants  to  larger 
pots  as  required,  and  those  '■)  inches  in  diameter  will 
suffice  to  bloom  them  in.  Abundance  of  space  be- 
tween the  plants  should  be  allowed  during  the 
summer  to  render  the  growth  as  firm  as  possible. 
Towards  the  end  of  September  some  varieties  will 
form  their  flower-buds,  while  others  will  not  show 
the  bud.s  for  a  fortnight  later.  At  that  time  it 
must  be  decided  what  number  and  for  what  purpose 
the  blooms  are  required.  If  good-sized  blooms  are 
wanted,  disbudding  must  take  place,  allowing  one 


to  each  stem,  but  if  a  number  rather  than  mere  size 
of  flowers  is  required,  do  not  disbud  so  freely.  The 
longer  the  plants  can  be  kept  outside  with  security 
from  frost  so  much  the  better,  as  this  retards  their 
blooming  considerably.  A  thin  covering  of  canvas 
stretched  on  poles  at  night  will  ward  off  a  sharp 
frost.  When  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  plants 
inside,  admit  air  freely  night  and  day  when  favour- 
able weather  prevails.  At  this  stage  assist  the 
plants  liberally  with  stimulants  of  various  kinds, 
and  take  all  available  means  to  prevent  the  flowers 
damping  while  they  are  developing.  Should  the 
weather  be  wet  or  foggy,  a  little  fire-heat  at  times 
will  assist  to  dispel  damp  and  secure  the  longer 
lasting  of  the  flowers,  as  a  dry  atmosphere  is  more 
favourable  to  the  keeping  of  the  flowers  than  one 
charged  with  moisture. — E.  M. 


same  diameter.  The  frost  has  no  effect  upon 
them,  and  if,  in  handling  either  empty  ones  or 
full  ones,  one  should  fall  it  does  not  get  broken. 
No  doubt  in  many  gardens  pots  are  preferred 
to  boxes,  and  I  admit  that  so  far  as  appearance 
goes  pots  are  preferable,  but  as  regards  Chrysan- 
themums when  in  bloom,  they  are  either  placed 
behind  other  plants  or  are  grouped  by  themselves 
in  such  a  way  that  the  pots  in  which  the  front 
row  plants  are  grown  are  alone  seen.  Even  here  a 
compromise  could  be  made,  and  front  row  plants 
alone  be  grown  in  pots ;  but  the  trade  grower,  who 
only  wants  cut  flowers,  could  effect  a  considerable 
saving  over  a  series  of  years  by  the  adoption 
of  boxes,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  strongly 
made  article  could  be  supplied  by  manufacturers  of 
such  things  at  a  cost  very  much  less  than  that  of 
pots. — T.  Smith,  Neipry. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FROM  SEED. 

AccoKDiNa  to  the  note  in  The  Gaedbn  of  Feb.  4 
(p.  ilG),  far  better  Chrysanthemum  seed  can  be 
obtained  in  America  than  I  have  been  able  to  get 
from  the  Continent  through  an  English  seedsman. 
The  produce  of  this  kind  of  seed  was  so  disappoint- 
ing, that  I  only  made  one  attempt  at  growing  seed- 
lings. Out  of  about  sixty  plants  which  I  grew,  I 
did  not  get  one  plant  that  produced  flowers  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  conservatory.  Most  of  the  flowers 
were  single,  while  the  others  were  semi-double. 
Some  of  the  plants  also  grew  to  a  height  of  3  feet 
and  more  in  height,  while  others  were  branching 
and  quite  dwarf.  The  whole  of  the  plants  flowered 
about  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  named  stock. 
But  as  raising  seedlings  is  an  interesting  subject, 
many  may  like  to  try  their  hand  at  it.  It  is  quite 
early  enough  to  sow  the  seed  about  the  middle  of 
March,  and  a  warm  corner  in  the  greenhouse  will 
afford  the  plants  all  the  heat  they  require.  The  seed 
is  best  sown  thinly,  so  that  the  plants  have  room  to 
grow  to  a  fair  size  before  they  are  moved.  In  my 
case  nearly  every  seed  sown  must  have  grown,  so 
that  it  is  best  to  allow  for  a  good  crop  coming  up, 
and  not  to  move  the  plants  from  the  seed-pan  too 
soon,  for  they  do  not  require  any  coddling.  If 
when  large  enough  the  plants  are  put  singly  into 
3-inch  pots,  and  get  a  little  shade  for  a  few  days 
after  being  potted,  they  need  not  be  taken  out 
of  the  house.  I  found  that  as  soon  as  the  roots 
had  got  hold  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  the  plants  grew 
rapidly ;  so  much  so,  that  I  transferred  them  to  a 
cold  frame  by  the  middle  of  May.  I  did  not  pinch 
the  tops  of  the  plants,  nor  do  I  think  it  is  desirable 
to  do  so,  as  stopping  might  prevent  their  flowering 
the  first  year.  The  plants  only  had  one  shift,  which 
was  given  them  about  the  middle  of  June.  The 
strongest  plants  had  pots  7  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  more  weakly  ones  a  size  less.  The  seedlings 
were  then  placed  by  the  side  of  the  named 
varieties,  and  treated  in  the  same  way.  Such  as 
required  supports  had  them,  but  a  single  stick  was 
enough  for  most  of  them.  The  result  was  that 
every  plant  flowered,  some  a  little  earlier  than 
others,  but  they  had  all  produced  sufficient  flowers 
to  judge  of  their  merits  by  the  middle  of  December. 
Thus  ended  my  first  experience  of  growing  seedling 
Chrysanthemums,  and  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that 
I  shall  make  another  attempt  for  some  time. 

J.  C.  C. 


Growing    Chrysanthemums    in    boxes. — 

Mr.  Jlorrison,  the  gardener  at  Narrowater  Castle, 
last  season  grew  most  of  his  Chrysanthemums 
in  wooden  boxes  instead  of  pots ;  he  used 
three  sizes:  1,  about  7  x  7  x  7;  2,  8  x  H  X  f< ; 
and  some  a  little  larger.  There  was  no  apparent 
difference  in  the  way  the  plants  grew  either  in 
pots  or  boxes.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
great  saving  could  be  effected  in  many  gardens  by 
the  adoption  of  boxes  instead  of  pots.  On  many 
estates  wood  is  cheap  and  pots  comparatively  dear. 
Those  I  speak  of  were  roughly  put  together,  and 
nothing  of  a  protective  nature  done  to  them.  They 
might  be  neatly  made  and  pitched  inside,  and  so 
treated  would  no  doubt  last  a  good  many  years. 
Wooden  boxes  have  many  advantages  over  pots. 
There  would  be  much  more  internal  space  for  the 
roots  in  any  given  size  than  in  a  round  pot  of  the 


Propagating. 

Feens. — This  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to 
sow  Fern  spores,  as  they  quickly  commence  to 
grow,  and  if  pricked  off  when  necessary  make 
good  progress  without  any  check;  whereas,  if 
sown  during  the  winter,  the  surface  of  the  pot 
often  becomes  covered  with  confervie,  which  com- 
pletely choke  the  growth  of  young  Ferns.  At 
the  same  time  should  the  sowing  be  delayed  until 
far  into  the  summer,  many  of  the  young  plants  may 
perish  when  winter  sets  in.  By  sowing  now  there 
is  the  whole  of  the  growing  season  before  them, 
and  consequently  far  less  risk  than  at  any  other 
time.  There  are  many  different  wajs  of  raising 
Ferns  from  spores,  but  the  method  I  adopt  gives,  I 
think,  as  little  trouble  as  any.  The  fronds  are 
gathered  a  few  days  before  being  sown,  and  each  sort 
is  put  in  a  piece  of  white  paper  and  kept  in  a  dry 
place.  By  so  doing  the  spores  are  shed  in  the 
paper,  that  is  if  care  is  taken  to  select  only  fronds 
that  are  in  the  proper  condition  for  gathering,  as 
they  must  not  be  too  green,  neither  must  they  be 
taken  after  the  spores  have  dropped.  Whether 
pots  or  pans  are  used  for  sowing,  it  is  essential  to 
drain  them  well,  and  then  fill  them  to  within  half 
an  inch  ot  the  surface  with  soil.  A  good  compost 
for  most  Ferns  consists  of  equal  parts  of  peat,  loam, 
and  sand,  the  whole  being  passed  through  a  sieve 
with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  mesh,  as  (though  rough 
soU  is  favoured  by  many)  the  young  plants  are  so 
nmch  more  easily  pricked  off  when  they  are  in  a 
finer  compost,  The  soil,  having  been  made  level  on 
the  surface,  should  have  a  good  watering,  and  while 
still  wet  the  spores  must  be  sown  thereon.  The  pots 
or  pans  may  then  be  either  put  in  a  close  propagating 
case,  or  a  pane  of  glass  may  be  laid  over  the  top  of 
each.  Whichever  is  done,  evaporation  is  to  a  great 
extent  arrested,  and  consequently  they  will  not  need 
any  water  for  some  time,  often  not  until  the  young 
Ferns,  in  the  shape  of  delicate  Moss-like  growth, 
make  their  appearance.  It  will  be  often  necessary 
to  prick  them  off  before  the  least  signs  of  fronds 
are  to  be  seen,  and  when  the  young  Ferns  are  in 
the  shape  of  small  scale-like  bodies  that  cover  the 
surface  of  the  pot  with  a  cushion  of  green.  When 
in  this  stage  they  are  liable  to  damp,  and  the 
pricking  off  is  done  to  prevent  decay.  The  soil  and 
pots  for  this  operation  are  prepared  the  same  as  for 
sowing,  except  that  the  soil  is  put  in  as  lightly  as 
possible  and  is  not  watered.  Then  with  a  pointed 
stick  a  small  tuft  of  the  young  seedlings  is  taken, 
and  a  gentle  pressure  with  the  forefinger  of  the 
left  hand  will  fix  it  in  its  place.  A  space  of 
about  half  an  inch  should  be  left  between  these 
little  tufts,  as  they  soon  spread  again  after  being 
removed  to  thuir  new  quarters.  When  the  pot  is 
finished  a  good  watering  should  be  given  through  a 
fine  rose,  and,  if  possible,  the  pots  be  returned  to  a 
close  case  for  a  little  lime.  So  treated  the  plants  will 
make  rapid  progress,  and  when  large  enough  may 
be  potted  off.  Where  small  Ferns  in  quantity  are 
rei]uired  a  good  crop  may  be  often  obtained  by 
scattering  the  spores  on  any  surface  that  is  likely 
to  suit  them,  and  that  will  not  be  disturbed  for 
some  time.  This  rough-and-ready  method  has  one 
very  great  drawback,  inasmuch  as  the  kinds  raised 
in  this  way  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  few 
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different  Pteris,  the  well-known  serrulata  being 
largely  represented,  some  Adiantums,  and  Gymno- 
grammas.  Of  the  two  last  mentioned  a  few  kinds 
will  crop  up  almost  everywhere.  In  sowing  Ferns 
take  care  that  the  spores  are  not  mixed,  and  unless 
special  pains  are  taken  it  is  not  easy  to  prevent 
such  a  thing  happening.  By  carrying  out  the 
following  particulars  I  am  seldom  troubled  with  a 
mixed  crop.  The  sowing  takes  place  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  house  from  that  in  which  the 
pots  are  stood  afterwards,  and  no  more  pots  are 
brought  forward  on  the  bench  for  sowing  than  are 
needed  for  any  one  particular  kind,  while  the  hands 
are  wiped  with  a  towel  between  the  sowing  of  each 
sort.  Unless  a  very  large  number  of  any  one  kind  is 
required,  a  couple  of  pots  5  inches  in  diameter  will 
be  sufficient,  as  one  pot  of  good,  healthy  seedlings 
will,  at  the  first  pricking  oif,  fill  half  a  dozen.  As 
the  different  Mosses  and  confervse  often  form  a 
film  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  destroy  all 
other  vegetation,  a  very  good  way,  if  it  can  be 
carried  out,  is  to  expose  the  soil  before  using  it  to  a 
temperature  suiEcient  to  destroy  all  vegetable  life ; 
in  fact,  to  bake  it. 

FORSYTHIA  SUSPENSA.  —  This  early  flowering 
shrub  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  strike  from 
cuttings,  but  yet  another  way  of  propagating  it  is 
available,  a  good  illustration  of  which  I  recently 
met  with  in  the  case  of  a  large  and  neglected 
specimen.  This  plant  was  originally  secured  to  a 
wall,  and  then  allowed  to  grow  at  will,  the  con- 
sequence being  that  many  of  the  long  flexible 
shoots  were  in  contact  with  the  earth.  Where  the 
extreme  point  of  the  shoot  touched  the  soil  the 
stem  thickened  and  formed  a  sort  of  node,  from 
whence  roots  were  produced  and  shoots  pushed  up, 
which  drew  their  nourishment  quite  independently 
of  the  parent  plant.  In  this  way  a  colony  of  young 
plants  had  sprung  up  exactly  as  the  common 
Bramble  of  our  hedgerows  behaves  when  the  points 
of  the  shoots  find  a  congenial  spot.  This  peculiarity 
can  be  taken  advantage  of  for  the  Increase  of  the 
pretty  double-flowered  forms  of  Bramble. 

Azaleas. — The  different  varieties  of  A.  indica 
are  nearly  always  propagated  by  grafting,  and  this 
method  certainly  possesses  the  great  advantage  of 
giving  larger  plants  within  a  given  time  than  those 
raised  from  cuttings ;  bat  still  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  struck  from  cuttings  more 
frequently  than  they  are,  as  by  this  means  the  long, 
naked  stem  which  forms  such  a  conspicuous,  if  not 
attractive,  feature  in  the  case  of  imported  plants 
conld  be  done  away  with.  With  a  plant  on  its  own 
roots  branches  could  be  obtained  right  down  to  the 
rim  of  the  pot.  The  spring  is  the  time  to  take  the 
cuttings,  but  the  exact  period  will,  of  course,  de- 
pend upon  the  treatment  the  plants  have  received. 
The  cutting  should  consist  of  the  entire  shoot  of  the 
current  year  when  it  is  about  half  ripe.  As  the 
medium-sized  shoots  are  better  than  the  very 
stoutest  ones,  they  are  usually  about  the  right 
length  (4  inches)  for  a  cutting,  which  should,  if 
possible,  consist  of  the  entire  shoot  taken  off  just 
at  its  union  with  the  old  wood.  A  very  sharp  knife 
must  be  used,  as  the  bark  is  easily  injured,  and  if 
this  occurs  the  cutting  is  liable  to  rot.  One  or  two 
leaves  at  the  bottom  having  been  removed,  the 
cuttings  are  ready  for  insertion.  The  pots  prepared 
for  their  reception  must  be  well  drained  and  filled 
to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top  with  very  sandy 
peat,  sifted  fine  and  pressed  down  firmly.  A  thin 
layer  of  silver  sand  on  the  top  should  then  be  added. 
If  the  surface  sand  is  slightly  watered  through  a 
fine  Rose  it  will  facilitate  the  insertion  of  the  cjit- 
tings,  which  must  be  dibbled  in  firmly,  and  though 
no  space  should  be  lost,  overcrowding  must  be 
guarded  against.  As  the  pot  is  finished,  a  thorough 
watering  must  be  given  it,  and  when  drained  a  little 
it  should  be  either  removed  to  a  close  case  or  covered 
with  a  bell-glass.  The  temperature  of  an  inter- 
mediate house  is  the  most  suitable  for  the  reception 
of  the  cuttings,  as  there  they  root  in  about  six 
weeks, when  they  must  be  hardened  oif,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  potted.  I  have  a  quantity  of  young 
plants  raised  in  this  way,  and  good  sturdy  stuff 
they  are,  for  as  soon  as  they  were  well  rooted  the 
top  of  each  was  pinched  off  in  order  to  encourage  a 
bushy  habit  of  growth. 


Phloxes  and  Pentstemons. — In  a  general 
way,  the  varieties  of  these,  and  more  especially  the 
Phlox,  can  be  propagated  by  division,  yet  where  it 
is  desired  to  increase  perhaps  a  new  variety  of  which 
one  may  possess  but  a  small  plant,  other  means 
have  to  be  resorted  to.  Given  a  few  small  plants 
in  pots  at  this  time  of  the  year  which  it  may  be 
desired  to  make  the  most  of,  a  very  good  way  will 
be  to  stand  them  in  a  frame  kept  rather  close.  The 
result  of  this  will  be  that  each  plant  will  push  up 
quickly'a  shoot  or  shoots,  which  directly  they  are 
long  enough  may  be  taken  off  and  inserted  as 
cuttings.  In  doing  this  the  shoot  must  not  be  re- 
moved altogether,  but  the  bottom  leaves  with  their 
attendant  buds  allowed  to  remain,  as  they  thus 
form  a  base  from  whence  other  shoots  will  spring. 
In  this  way  two  or  three  crops  of  cuttings  may  be 
obtained  which  will  make  specimens  large  enough 
to  flower  the  first  season  if  planted  out  directly 
they  are  ready.  The  shoots  must  be  taken  as  soon 
as  they  are  long  enough,  as  if  allowed  to  become 
hard  they  stand  a  considerable  time  before  they 
root. 

Dimorphanthus  mandchuricus— This  fine- 
foliaged  tree  is  one  of  the  easist  of  all  subjects  to 
propagate  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  for  if  an  esta- 
blished specimen  is  removed  and  several  broken 
roots  be  left  in  the  ground,  as  will  most  likely  be 
the  case,  the  probability  is  that  quite  a  crop  of 
young  plants  will  make  their  appearance  the  follow- 
ing season.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that 
root  cuttings  can  be  depended  upon  for  its  propaga- 
tion, and  among  our  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  that 
can  also  be  readily  increased  in  this  way  may  be 
mentioned  some  of  the  Rhus,  Aralia  spinosa,  Clero- 
dendron  trichotomum,  Tecoma  radicans,  Ailantus 
glandulosa,  and  the  pretty  autumn-flowering  Des- 
modium  penduliflorum.  T. 


FLOWERS  AS  NATURE  MADE    AND   AS  ART 
SPOILS  THEM. 

"Veronica"  and  the  editor  have  once  more  earned 
the  warmest  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  Nature  and 
possessors  of  cultured  taste  by  their  vigorous  protest 
against  the  pincushion  bouquets  demanded  by 
fashion,  and  therefore,  of  necessity,  made  up  in  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  by  Art.  You  do  wisely 
in  appealing  to  the  ladies  on  such  matters  (p.  85). 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  your  appeal  will  be  promptly 
and  powerfully  responded  to,  for  it  is  certain  that 
none  suffer  so  much  from  the  present  absurdities  of 
fashion  as  the  ladies.  The  mere  weight  of  not  a  few 
modem  bouquets — with  their  ponderous  accessories 
of  damp  Moss,  wadding,  green  twiglets  and  iron — 
become  burdens  too  grievous  to  be  borne  by  their 
fair  holders  or  carriers.  Hence  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  ladies  resorting  to  various  expedients 
to  relieve  themselves  of  those  huge  jammed  masses 
of  flowers  that  were  compounded  at  such  great  cost 
of  labour  and  money  for  their  supreme  delight. 

Apart  altogether  from  their  grievous  faults  of 
form  and  of  style,  the  modern  bouquets  fail  to 
please  from  their  sheer  specific  gravity.  The 
bouquetists  and  those  who  encourage  them  to 
enlarge  them  in  mushroomy  masses — wider  and 
still  wider  yet — ought  to  be  doomed  to  carry  them 
in  their  hands  throughout  an  entire  evening  party. 
Their  practical  acquaintance  with  aching  hands  and 
arms,  and  the  sheer  wearlsomeness  and  burden  some- 
ness  of  modern  bouquets,  might  surely  lead  to  a 
lightening  of  their  weight,  if  not  also  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  their  size. 

I  should  also  like  your  lady  readers  to  discuss 
another  point  in  relation  to  bouquets,  viz.,  whether 
it  would  not  add  greatly  to  their  freedom  and 
enjoyment  to  have  them  improved  out  of  their 
hands  altogether.  What  gentleman,  who  in  a 
moment  of  chivalry  has  taken  charge  of  a  lady's 
bouquet,  and  has  had  the  moments  lengthen  into 
hours,  has  not  felt  severely  embarrassed  through  the 
encumbrance.  Possibly  it  is  only  the  force  of 
fashion  and  the  strength  of  habit  that  render  the 
tie  and  the  fetter  of  a  bouquet  in  a  woman's  hand 
less  irksome  to  her  that  it  is  to  man.  Or  is  it 
equally  irksome  and  embarrassing,  and  do  ladies 


really  carry  these  monstrous  bouquets  to  please 
others  rather  than  gratify  themselves  ? 

If  so,  which  is  highly  probable,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  lady  readers  of  The  Garden  will  use  this 
discussion  as  a  means  of  emancipating  their  hands 
from  the  cruel  thraldom  of  ponderous  bouquets,  and 
determine  to  wear  all  flowers  on  their  heads,  arms,  or 
dresses  for  the  future.  The  tendency  to  massive- 
ness  in  bunches  or  posies  of  flowers  carried  in  the 
hand  has  taken  such  deep  root  in  practice,  and  runs 
to  such  extremes,  that  possibly  the  first  step  towards 
a  more  refined  and  cultured,  as  well  as  more  natural 
use  of  flowers  in  personal  adornment  may  consist 
in  wholly  relieving  the  hands  of  flowers,  at  least  for 
a  time. 

Were  "  Veronica  "  but  a  lady,  I  should  earnestly 
summon  him  to  this  great  new  decorative  cult,  the 
tasteful  adornment  of  woman's  entire  figure  with 
flowers  in  their  natural  state,  and  the  freeing  of  her 
handsatonce — it  might  be  for  ever — from  those  huge 
contortions  and  abortions  of  leaden-like  weight  and 
uniformity — fashionable  bouquets.  What  scope  for 
"Veronica's"  genius  in  wreaths,  sprays,  floral  crowns, 
if  he  would,  for  the  head,  sprays,  tiny  bunches, 
natural  bouquetsof  flowers verdured  withtheirgrow- 
ing  shootlets  and  foliage  for  bosom,  shoulders,  arms, 
and  any  and  all  other  parts  of  the  figure  or  dress. 

As  "  Veronica  "  says,  more  flowers  would  be  used, 
as  well  as  more  variety,  were  this  new  and  more 
sensible  plan  of  wearing  them  rather  than  carrying 
them  adopted,  and  each  assembly  of  fair  women  be- 
come a  flower-show  of  the  sweetest  and  the  best. 

Next  to  the  emancipation  of  the  fair  sex,  our 
flowers,  foliage,  and  plants  would  gain  the  most, 
through  the  more  natural,  and  therefore  more  effec- 
tive use  of  them.  Instead  of  being  beheaded,  dis- 
sected, impaled,  jammed,  and  even  clipped  into 
forms  as  monotonous,  artificial,  and  dead-like  as  pos- 
sible, each  twig  and  spray,  leaf  and  bloom  would 
add  its  own  natural  grace,  colour,  and  form  to  the 
enriching  and  greater  variety  of  the  whole. 

By  simply  following  Nature  to  the  extent  of  as 
far  as  possible  setting  each  flower  in  its  own  leaves 
and  stems,  and  confining  each  decoration  to  one, 
two,  or  a  very  few  flowers,  an  immense  improve- 
ment would  be  effected.  This  change  of  style  and 
taste  would  likewise  invite,  if  not  compel,  the  use  of 
a  greater  variety  of  plants  and  flowers.  The  limited 
varieties  of  flowers  and  foliage  that  readily  lend 
themselves  to  the  present  system  of  bouquet  and 
wreath-making  confirm  and  heighten  the  mono- 
tony of  our  present  fashion.  Not,  however,  that 
less  of  our  present  materials  need  be  used,  for 
though  comparatively  few  in  number,  they  are  the 
very  cream  of  our  decorative  material  alike  in  fra- 
grance, purity,  and  beauty.  As  the  new  system 
of  decoration  will  test  the  merits  of  each  flower 
more  severely  than  the  old,  and  as  the  decoration 
of  the  person  may  require  more  flowers  than  the 
forming  of  a  bouquet,  it  is  certain  that  the  demand 
for  flowers  will  be  greater,  not  less,  than  before — 
hence  more  Tuberoses,  Lilacs,  Roses,  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  Gardenias,  Deutzias,  Spiraeas,  Violets,  Ste- 
phanotis,  Bouvardias,  Jasmines,  Orchid-,  bulbs,  &c., 
will  be  needed  than  ever.  The  bouquet-makers  would 
likewise  gain  greatly  by  the  change.  They  are  often 
and  most  unfairly  blamed  for  most  of  the  defects 
of  the  present  system.  This  is  as  unjust  as  it  is 
ungenerous.  Society,  fashion,  imitation  are  re- 
sponsible tor  the  bouquets  of  the  day  as  much  as 
they  are  for  the  bonnets,  and  the  bouquetist 
grinds  them  out  by  rules  and  manipulations  as  un- 
changeable as  fate — so  many  flowers  of  given  sorts 
in  to  mount,  and  so  many  bouquets  of  unchangeable 
size  and  form  out,  with  so  much  Fern  as  a  fringe. 
Almost  the  whole  art,  drudgery  rather,  is  mechani- 
cal—a mere  thing  of  wire,  padding,  manipulation 
and  floral  millinery. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  little  wonder  that 
other  things  as  well  as  the  flowers  are  jammed 
and  crushed.  Among  some  of  the  more  valuable 
are  natural  or  educated  faculties  of  selectiniir  and 
combining  colours  and  forms;  cultivated,  refined,  or 
original  taste,  and  the  invaluable  qualification  of 
fitting  or  adapting  flowers  to  figures  and  faces. 
When  this  last  point  is  reached,  the  decorated  and 
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the  decorator  should  study  Art  together,  and  to  such 
good  purpose  until  each  flower,  twiglet,  and  leaf, 
like  each  touch  of  the  painter's  brush,  is  made  to 
augment  the  beauty  and  increase  the  charms  of  the 
subject  operated  upon.  Such  high  aims  will 
quicken  invention,  stimulate  the  apprehension,  ap- 
preciation, and  adaptation  of  natural  beauty,  and, 
in  a  word,  lead  to  such  a  fine  use  and  skilful  selec- 
tion and  fitness  of  all  the  fairest  and  sweetest 
flowers  and  most  charming  greenery  so  prodigally 
provided  for  our  use  by  Nature,  as  to  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  the  very  legitimate  and  charm- 
ing employment  of  flowers  for  personal  use  and 
adornment.  Celeste. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


is  not  unsightly,  and  the  habit  is  comparatively 
compact.  Another  that  might  be  recommended  is 
Ameliifi,  the  plant  spreading  and  well  furnished 
with  light  green  leaves,  against  which  the  rich  rose- 
pink  flowers  make  a  good  contrast.  A  very  hand- 
some variety,  owing  to  the  decided  chocolate-crim- 
son colour  of  the  abundant  leafage,  is  B.  incarnata 
papillosa— an  excellent  varietal  name,  as  the  foliage 
is  coated  with  short  red  hairs  and  quite  rough  to  the 
touch;  the  flowers  are  plentiful  and  of  a  pinky 
tinge.  Another  good  kind  is  B.  Lindleyana,  which 
has  rose-pink  flowers  in  pendent  spikes;  the  leaves 
are  narrow,  deep  green,  and  kidney-shaped.  The 
last  to  be  mentioned  is  B.  pruinata,  which  is  rather 
coarse,  as  the  leaves  are  thick,  fleshy,  and  large,  the 
flowers  being  white,  or  nearly  so. 


Angrsecum  citratum.— This  beautiful  Orchid 
is  now  in  perfection  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  H.  Low 
and  Co.,  of  Clapton.  There  is  a  house  full  of  it,  and 
the  pure  white  flowers  present  a  picture  of  beauty. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Owen,  Floral  Nursery, 
Maidenhead,  flowers  of  his  excellent  Imperial  strain  of 
Chinese  Primulas.  The  flowers  are  of  good  size  and 
shape,  and  the  colours  are  bright  and  varied.  The 
plants  from  which  these  were  gathered  were  ,rai3ed 
from  seed  sown  at  the  latter  end  of  last  August. 

Potato  Tree  (Solanum  crispum). — As  grown  here 
this  is  perfectly  hardy,  even  in  full  exposure  on  a  hill. 
When  80  planted  and  with  room  to  spread,  it  becomes  a 
difi'use  bush,  making  lateral  shoots  many  feet  in  length 
annually.  It  is  a  shrub  that  ought  never  to  be  cramped 
in  a  pot,  as  plants  so  grown  become  corkscrew-rooted, 
and  unless  nailed  to  a  wall  have  always  a  tendency  to 
shake  about.  It  is  quite  a  distinct  suh-evergreen  shrub 
and  blooms  in  the  most  profuse  manner,  and  is  worth 
a  place  in  any  coUection. — T.  Smith,  Neicry. 

Thunbergia  Harris!. — I  have  a  specimen  of 
this  plant  at  the  present  time  covering  yards  of  the 
glass  in  our  stove,  and  if  the  sun  would  only  visit  this 
locaUty  for  a  few  hours  each  day  the  creeper  would  he 
a  perfect  sight,  and  worth  coming  some  distance  to  look 
at.  There  are  thousands  of  flower-buds  upon  it.  But 
it  is  only  useful  as  a  stove-flowering  plant,  as  tie 
flowers  are  useless  when  cut.  They  are  so  delicate  that 
the  slightest  touch  spoils  them,  and  when  cut  from  the 
plant  in  the  morning  they  are  quite  faded  by  the  even- 
ing.— Sophia  Christy,  Malvern  House,  Sydenham. 

Brownea  grandiceps.  —  I  must  altogether 
question  the  correctness  of  the  statement  of  your 
correspondent  "G.,"  on  p.  161  of  your  last  issue,  to 
the  effect  that  the  above-named  handsome  South 
American  stove  shrub  is  the  finest  of  all  cultivated 
Browneas,  as  it  cannot  for  a  moment  compare  with 
the  gorgeous  B.  macrophylla  (so  well  figured  oppo- 
site p.  346  of  your  fifteenth  volume)  in  either  size 
of  head  or  intense  brilliancy  of  its  fiery  orange 
colouring.  As.  B.  macrophylla  is  but  seldom  met 
with  in  cultivation,  it  may  not  be  known  to  your 
correspondent,  in  which  case  allow  me  to  refer  him 
to  your  plate.— W.  E.  G. 

CandoUea  Standialii. — This  is  an  Australian 
plant  and  one  that  is  seldom  seen,  but  it  really 
deserves  the  attention  of  all  those  who  would  have 
early  flowers  without  forcing.  It  belongs  to  the 
family  of  Dilleniads,  and  is  a  dwarf,  compact  plant, 
with  small  pale  green  obovate  leaves,  and  pro- 
duces handsome  bright  yellow,  cup-shaped  flowers 
in  abundance.  I  recently  noted  this  plant  blooming 
in  one  of  the  greenhouses  at  Wilton  House,  South- 
ampton, in  company  with  such  things  as  Cyclamens, 
Primulas,  and  Lachenalias,  the  latter  being  largely 
grown  for  winter  and  spring  blooming.  The  Can- 
doUea is  potted  in  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  is  said 
to  grow  freely,  but  never  robustly,  and  it  flowers 
regularly  and  profusely. — W.  H.  G. 

Winter-flowering'  Begonias  receive  consider- 
able attention  at  Kew,  and  amongst  the  many  kinds 
now  in  flower  in  the  house  devoted  chiefly  to  them 
there  are  a  few  that  deserve  more  than  passing 
notice.  Although  this  race  of  Begonias  is  compara- 
tively large,  yet  there  are  many  places  from  which 
they  are  absent,  notwithstanding  their  thorough 
usefulness  during  a  seiison  when  flowers  even  of 
the  hothouse  character  are  by  no  means  too  plenti- 
ful. B.  manicata  was  flowering  freely,  and  wh«n  it 
does  so  it  is  a  most  ornamental  plant,  throwing  up 
tall  stems  bearing  dozens  of  small  pink  flowers  in 
rather  compact  heads.  The  foliage,  although  coarse, 


Spring  Snowflake  (Leucojum  vernum)  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  of  spring  hardy  bulbs,  and  is  now, 
together  with  the  Winter  Aconite,  a  feature  on  the 
Kew  rockery,  where  such  things  are  planted  with 
commendable  taste,  that  is  naturally  and  without 
stereotyped  pattern.  These  and  the  Snowdrops,  of 
which,  perhaps,  Galanthus  Elwesi  is  the  best,  make 
a  charming  group  for  the  beautifying  of  the  garden 
in  the  spring.  The  Snowflake  does  well  on  the 
higher  tiers  of  the  rockwork,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
carries  its  flowers  on  a  stalk  about  6  inches  high,  and 
their  drooping  character  gives  them  a  distinct  and 
inviting  appearance.  Snowdrops  and  Snowflakes 
do  exceedingly  well  in  a  light,  well-drained  soil. 

St.  Michael'*  Pines.— It  is  grievous  to  see 
the  beauty  of  the  splendid  St.  Michael's  Pines  in 
our  best  fruit  shops  entirely  marred  through  the 
withering  of  their  tops.  The  merchants  are  under 
the  impression  that  this  is  caused  by  exposure  to 
the  cold  air;  whereas  it  arises  entirely  from  the 
effects  of  gaslight.  The  remedy  is  a  counter  case 
with  glass  top,  a  very  easy  way  of  preventing  a  loss 
of  at  least  25  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  each  fruit 
through  the  spoiling  of  its  appearance.  It  anyone 
will  place  a  freshly-arrived  Pine  in  a  cool  place, 
say  where  there  is  no  gaslight,  it  may  be  kept  for  a 
fortnight  without  the  slightest  deterioration  of  the 
top  of  the  Pine ;  whereas  in  a  gas-lighted  shop  it 
will,  without  protection,  spoil  in  three  days. — W. 
Houghton. 

Two  Primrose-flowered  Acacias  named  A. 
leprosa  and  A.  myrtifolia  are  among  the  select  few 
of  the  genus  that  I  should  recommend  for  general 
culture.  Both  are  of  very  graceful  habit,  more 
particularly  A.  leprosa,  whose  shoots  are  very  slender 
and  droop.  In  both  the  flowers  are  little  brush-like 
balls,  set  densely  on  the  twigs,  and  being  of  a  pale 
primrose-yellow,  have  a  charming  effect.  The  flowers 
are  of  that  yellow  shade  that  goes  well  with  several 
contrasting  tints,  and  on  this  account  I  look  upon 
these  two  Acacias  as  most  serviceable  to  gardeners 
for  cutting  from,  as  well  as  for  specimen  pot  plants 
in  the  greenhouse  at  this  season.  The  cruder  kind 
of  yellow  tints  such  as  are  found  in  the  flowers  of 
A.  lineata  are  not  nearly  so  pleasing,  and  are  more 
difficult  to  mix  satisfactorily  with  other  shades. 
One  could  select  for  himself  the  best  Acacias  from 
the  crowds  of  species  that  are  now  in  bloom  in  the 
temperate  house  at  Kew.  The  best,  according  to 
my  selection,  would  include  A.  leprosa,  myrtifolia, 
Drummondi,  linearis,  Riceana  (very  graceful  in 
growth),  verticillata,  armata,  and  pulcheUa. — W.  G. 

The  silvery  Rhododendron  (R.  argenteum) 
generally  heralds  the  flower  tide  of  the  noble  race 
of  Indian  Rhododendrons,  which  throughout  the 
spring  are  unquestionably  the  main  attraction  in 
the  great  temperate  house  at  Kew.  Some  people 
regret  that  these  noble  shrubs  can  only  be  grown  to 
perfection  in  monster  conservatories,  and  that  they 
cannot  be  seen  in  bloom  without  visiting  Kew  or 
the  few  gardens  in  which  it  is  possible  to  grow 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  some  are  glad  that  at 
least  one  class  of  beautiful  plants  cannot  be  grown 
everywhere,  and  become  so  common  that  there  is 
no  real  enjoyment  in  seeing  them  in  bloom.  The 
Himalayan  Rhododendrons  at  Kew  are  the  delight 
of  visitors,  they  being  so  different  from  all  other 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  this  particular  kind  (R.  argen- 
teum) now  in  bloom  is  the  admiration  of  everyone. 
It  is  a  large  and  rather  awkward  growing  shrub. 


10  feet  or  12  feet  high,  and  bears  at  the  tips  of  it^ 
branches  huge  globular  clusters  of  great  bell-shaped 
flowers,  which  from  their  thick  texture  look  like 
white  wax.  The  white  is  not  that  cold  white  seen 
in  some  flowers,  but  there  is  a  softness  about  it  that 
harmonises  charmingly  with  the  large  leaves,  which 
are  dull  green  above  and  silvery  white  beneath. 
The  unexpanded  flower-buds  are  a  deep  carmine  or 
almost  a  crimson,  and  as  the  buds  untold  this  ci)lour 
fades  to  white.  The  large  deep  blotch  of  deep 
plum-purple  at  the  bottom  of  each  flower  empbas ise-s 
the  purity  of  the  rest,  as  does  the  pink-tipped  pistil 
that  hangs  with  the  stamens  out  of  the  coro'.la. 
This  species  has  been  in  bloom  for  a  fortnight,_and 
will  continue  probably  for  another  fortnight. 
Another  Rhododendron  labelled  R.  longifolium  is 
evidently  synonymous  or  identical  with  R.  argen- 
teum. 

Angrsecum  hyaloides.- This  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct, as  regards  appearance,  from  such  giants  as  A. 
sesquipedale  and  A.  eburneum,  though  in  its  way 
quite  as  beautiful.    A  small  plant  is  in  bloom  in 
the  Orchid  house  at   Kew,  and  it  is  grown  in  a 
basket  suspended  near  the  glass.     This  miniature 
gem  scarcely  rises  more  than  a  few  inches,  and  is 
quite  tufted  in  character,  showing  at  this  season 
more  flowers  than  leaves.    The  former  are  tome  in 
short,  dense  racemes,  that  crowd  round  the  base  of 
the  plant,  and  owing  to  their  transparent  whiteness, 
with  the  short  spur  of  the  same  glistening  charac- 
ter, a  specimen  in  full  bloom  and  health  is  by  no 
means  unattractive.    Angrsecum  hyaloides  is  one  of 
those  things  that  would  suit  the  lover  of  curiosities 
Hibbertia  dentata.— Thisbeautiful  greenhou  ;e 
climber  has  been  blooming  throughout  the  winter, 
and  even  now  its  rich  bronzy  foliage  is  relieved  by 
a  few  of  the  brilliant  yellow  flowers.     It  is  a  pity 
more   is  not  seen  of  this  vigorous  growing  and 
almost  perpetual  blooming    climber.    It  is  one  of 
the  best  things  for  planting  at  the  base  of  a  rafter, 
which  it  will  soon  cover  with  leaves,  these  at  the 
latter  end  ot  the  summer  almost   hidden  by  the 
wealth  of  golden  flowers.    It  is  not  difiBcult  to  grow, 
and  might  well  have  the  attention  of  the  amateur 
who  wants  a  cheerful  plant  to  brighten  his  green- 
house during  the  dull  months  of  the  year. 

Sea  Lavenders.— These  are  far  too  much  ne- 
glected, more  especially  as  they  produce  an  effect 
which  few  other  plants  can  supply.  I  know  that 
Statice  profusa  is  grown  by  those  who  exhibit  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  and  it  is  always  a  telling 
plant  in  a  collection,  but  in  very  tew  private  gardens 
are  the  Statices  grown  as  they  deserve  to  be.  I 
recently  noted  two  kinds,  viz.,  S.  Halfordi  and 
Batcheri,  blooming  profusely  in  the  Victoria  Nursery 
at  Holloway,  and  producing  a^fine  effect.  These 
plants  were  amongst  the  most  conspicuous  ornaments 
in  a  warm  greenhouse.  By  the  way,  the  reason  these 
plants  remain  so  long  in  perfection  is  becaus3  their 
chief  beauty  is  in  their  persistent  calyx,  that  ot  S. 
Butcheri  being  deep  purplish  blue,  and  that  of  Hal- 
fordi bright  clear  blue.  The  flowers  ot  both  kinds 
are  white,  but  soon  fall  away,  leaving  the  calyx  be- 
hind. Their  English  name  implies  that  they  are  for 
the  most  part  seaside  plants,  and  they  should  be 
potted  firmly  in  light  sandy  loam,  adding  a  little 
leaf-mould  and  well-decomposed  manure.  At  the 
same  time  the  drainage  must  be  good.— W.  H.  G. 


Tufted  Pansies.— In  reply  to  "A  Subscriber, 
Cornwall,"  I  should  suggest  King  of  lelows, 
really  the  finest  of  all  bedding  Pansies,  flowers  large 
and  rich  yellow  ;  it  is  the  first  and  last  to  bloom,  and 
the  habit  is  very  fine  ;  and  White  King,  a  sport  from 
Blue  King,  the  counterpart  of  that  well-known  kind 
in  everything  except  colour,  which  is  pure  white. 
I  will  leave  the  best  blue  to  someone  else.  There  are 
a  good  many  sorts,  and,  to  my  miud,  all  have  some  de- 
fect.—T.  Smith. 

"  Subscriber,  Cornwall,"  will  find  Countess  of 

Ibipctoun  the  very  best  white  Pansy  grown  — free- 
hraiiching  and  tufted  iu  habit,  flowenng  freely  the 
whole  summer,  the  flowers  large  and  pure  white.  Ard- 
well  Gem  is  a  lovely  yellow,  and  Archie  Grant  a  fane 
rich  blue  and  verv  strong-growing,  throwing  up  its 
flowers  on  footstalks  C  inches  loug.  Another  very 
choice  variety  is  Holyrood ;  the  flowers  are  very  beau- 
tiful, and  ot  a  deep  rich  plum  colour.— A.  H. 
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SPECIMEN   SELAGINELLAS. 
This  is  a  very  extensive  genus  of  plants,  com 
prising  between  300  and  400  species  and  va- 
rieties.    A  great  number   of   these,  however, 


weather.  Elegant  specimens  of  a  pyramidal  |  loam  to  the  soil.  In  this  group  the  foUowing 
shape  can  also  be  grown  in  a  similar  manner,  species  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  •  ery- 
by  a  double  wire  trellis,  fastening  the  base  to  ,  thropus,  filicina,  africana,  grandis,  caiilescens 
the  outside  of  the  pot,  and  packing  the  soil  and  and  its  varieties,  Lyalli,  and  others.  Of  the 
have  not  yet  been  introduced  to  cultivation,  and  Moss  between  the  wires,  thus  leaving  the  centre  '  plants  of  the  rosulate  group,  which  have  an  erect 
some  of  them  resemble  each  other  very  closely,  hollow.  An  upright  stake  should  be  placed  in  stem  and  fasciculate  growth,  and  which  should 
They  are  found  in  the  Bast  and  West  Indies,  i  the  middle,  round  which  the  top  portion  of  the  j  be  grown  as  single  specimens,  as  they  form  beau- 
South  and  North  America,  and  in  Europe,  but,  '  pyramid  is  to  be  fastened,  and  then  the  pieces  tiful  rosette  like  plants,  lepidophylla  may  be 
curiously  enough,  although  New  Zealand  is  so  |  of  Selaginellas  are  to  be  pricked  in  as  before-  I  named  as  worthy  of  culture.  This  is  popularly 
rich  in  Ferns,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  mentioned  in  this  manner."  Pyramids  of  any  known  as  the  Resurrection  Plant,  owing  to  its 
single  species  in  those  islands.  Beautiful  as  are  ,  size  can  be  formed,  and  they  have  a  free  and  habit  when  dry  of  rolling  its  frondules  inwards 
all  the  Selaginellas,  they  are  by  no  means  so  elegant  appearance  in  the  plant  stove  or  fernery,  the  whole  forming  a  hard  ball,  but  which  readily 
extensively  grown  as  they  deserve  to  be ;  neitlier  ;  and  are  extremely  telling  as  exhibition  speci-  expands  again  when  placed  in  water  long  after 
are  they  used  in  an  artistic  manner,  the  stereo-  mens.  There  is  a  scandent  species  commonly  the  plant  is  dead.  I  believe  all  the  species  of 
typed  fashion  of  growing  them  in  round  or  square  known  as  ci^isia  arborea  and  Ifevigata,  but  which  this  group  have  the  same  property ;  other  dis- 
pans  being  still,  as  a  rule,  the  only  system  |  is  said  more  correctly  to  be  Wildenovei.  It  tinct  kinds  of  this  set  are  involvens,'convoluta 
adopted.      Selaginellas   may  be    grouped   into   forms  a  beautiful  object  upon  a  back  wall  in  a   pilifera,  and   cuspidata.     Although  'it  must  be 

said  that  the  growing  of  the  Selaginella 


as  a  pyramid  is  uncommon,  yet  we  do 
occasionally  see  specimens  that  show 
great  skill  in  this  method  of  culture. 
The  grand  Selaginellas  exhibited  occa- 
sionally by  Mr.  Wright,  of  Devonhurst 
Gardens,  Chiswick,  one  of  whose  speci- 
mens is  represented  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration,  show  what  beautiful 
plants  they  are  when  properly  treated. 
W.  H.  G. 

Ferns. 

HARDY  MAIDEN-HAIR  FERNS. 


several  sections  for  horticultural  pur- 
poses. Some  trail  along  the  ground. 
These,  instead  of  simply  being  repre- 
sented in  a  house  by  an  ugly  panful, 
might  be  utilised  for  surfacing  the 
otherwise  bare  pots  of  such  plants  as 
Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  or,  indeed,  anything 
which  rises  upon  a  sifigle  stem  and 
does  not  hide  the  surface  of  the  pot 
with  its  own  foliage.  In  this  man- 
ner quite  a  large  collection  might  be 
grown,  and  thus  treated  would  afford 
infinitely  more  pleasure  than  by  the 
old  system.  Again,  these  kinds 
make    excellent  edgings    to    walks    in 

the    stove   and  fernery.     This  system,  -n.  mim  ■■Miii»Mi:i»-iinr.  ^ 

I  am  aware,  is  adopted  in  some  places,  I^^^^S^^^BJHMi^S^^  ^  ^^^  '^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Ferns  growing  wild  in  these 
but    it   is    not   nearly  so   general  as  it         il|K^E|OfpjT'^^^llyil6Sf^    "     -  Cj  ^  3^/^^^  islands,  the  Maiden-hair,  if  not  the  most 

should  be  P^^Sfn^^^Jsl^^'^UItr^^  "^^M^SlB^^^  showy,  is  undoubtedly  that  which  creates 

A   few '  kinds  well   adapted   for   this         i^Bl^m^^lSjSt^^     (lirflilflllf^^  ""f,   S^^^^^^l  impression  upon    the    Fern 

purpose  are  Kraussiana  and  its  golden         M^I^S^t^^^mSm^Mti^^^KKBI^m         ^f^f  °';  ?        "  ^''■f "''  ^"^^."''^.^ 

and     white     variegated      forms      anus         W^KK^WK^^^^^^^S^^!^^^^  ^^    '*^   comparative    scarcity,    and    it    is 

and     white     variegated      torms,     apus         ^^^S^MS^^^SMs^BmBK^^  ceitainly  all  the  more  sought  after  now 

and    brasihensis,    both    of     which    re-         fmmfmSS^^'^^^^B^m^S^^  that  the  places  where  it  is  found  growing 

quire   to   be   occasionally  pressed  close         SSHB^BmSP'^^^^S^^^^SSKHSm.  '°  ^  natural  state  are  very  few  compared 

to  the  soil  to  preserve  a  close  growth,  ^W^HI^^^^^^I^^^^S^^^l^^^U^M  ^^'^  ^^^  '""'^^  ™°^^  extensive  habitats  of 
and    which    should    not    be    subjected         H^^H^^^^HK^^^^^SHp^^^^^^^H^^^B  raost  other  indigenous  Ferns.     Adiantum 

to  much  drip.     Other  kinds  are  Ludovi-         ^BHl^Hi^B^H^^HHi^ffiiM^l^HH^^^^BiHB  Capillus-veneris  is  found  abundantly  in  the 

ciana,     delicatissima,    sarmentosa,     and         ■■^^^H^^^Hb^wS^^B^ShH^^^^^^^^^^^R  warmer  countries  of  Europe,  in  Italy,  Spain, 

serpens.     The    latter    changes    to     sil-         l^H^^HilHiHBH^BEnl^^^^^^^B^H  Fortagal,  and  even  in  the  south  of  France ; 

very    white   towards   evening,   but   as-  IB^^^^^IV^^iBK^^H^^^^^^^^^^I^H  ^^^°  ^°  Northern  America,  Asia,  India,  and 

sumes  its  normal  bright  green  again  in         HiH^^^SylHEI^9H^BH^^I^HR  Northern  Africa;    indeed,  it  is  stated  by 

the  morning.     Uncin^ta  (belter  known         J^^BM^^^m^t^^BBS^M^m  m       ^1*^°"'^f  ''l  Mr  Houlston  and  Mr. 

perhaps  as  c*sia)  when  grown  in  the  ■^^■^^^^^■■l^i^ol^  nZt  '•'"'f^  pf  ITi^^^^'^T?" 
-s.  ,  ^  i/  .-c  1°  .  7,'  1,  i^H^^^^^^^^^Saini^^^^HHInlH^Bn^BE  climate,  as  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  in 
shade  assumes  a  beautiful  -metallic  blue  I^^^^^PjaSlfa— WmHffiMi  Madeira,  this  lovely  Kern  attains  such  pro^ 
hue  For  the  greenhouse,  used  in  a  ^^■H^^^HH^^^S^SHH|  portions  that  fronds  of  it,  measuring  IS  ii,., 
similar  way,  the  following  kinds  are  t^^^HEj^^^HHMH^^HiiH^IH  '"'^  frequently  met  with,  the  plant  being 
available  :  ^helvetica  and  denticulata,  as  ^^K^Bsl^at^^BK/^^^Ks/^KKSSKm  then  called  A.  Moritzianum.  When,  how- 
well  as  Kraussiana  and  its  varieties.  H^bI^^^^^^^^^SbB^S^K^^^^^^B^^^B  evei,  our  native  Maiden-hair  is  grown  in  a 
Many  other  kinds  are  available  for  MH^BH^^ffl^SIHH^Mi^^BI^I^^I^^I^^H  moist  stove,  as  it  is  frequently  seen  now-a- 
clotliing  the  bare,  ugly  pillars  which  giwBl^l^Bi^BBBBBBal^MB^^B^^^^^Hii  days,  specially  with  market  growers,  it 
support  the  roof,  converting  them  into  jj^^aw^^SBBjMBBwHHMBH^^B^^^BBBB  produces  fronds  of  equal  dimensions  to 
beautiful'columns  of  verdure.  The  plan  I^^^^^sIBHh^^H^^^H^^^RBP  ^^°^°  ^'°'^  ^^^  ^°^^^  °^  Europe  and 
I  adopt  is  to  surround  the  pillar  with  W^^^^^Sma^^^^B^^^^^Es^mi  Madeira,  with  which  it  is  no  doubt  iden- 
galvanieed  wire  netting  of  rather  a  small  t^^^^^^^H^H^^^H^HiHH  ■  ^°f '^'"^  ^^^  Adiantum  Capillus- 
mesh,  leaving  a  little  space  between  the  ^^^^^mmSv^^SfSSKBm^M  It^Zt^T          ''  T  evergreen  species,  is 

pillar  and  the  wire,  which  must  be  filled          ^^^^^^^^^^^^m^^M  Tuf^^^i^^Z, LTr^J^^T'r°''f  '^^f'n  ^  '" 

*^.,o,,                nT             J         i         11  tne  mildest  and  moistest  climates  of  Devon, 

with  Sphagnum  Moss  and  peat,  packed            gelagineUa  grown  in  tree  form.     Engraved  for  The  Garden.  Cornwall,  South  Wales,  and  of  various  parts 

infirmly.      When  well  saturated  with  ^                                      ^      eu   or  hie  uaklen.            of  Ireland-all  places  in  which  it  grows  in 

moiiture,  prick  into  the  soil  all  round  caves  and  fissures  of  rocks  ;   but  it  has  also 

in    a    regular    manner   pieces    of    such    kinds  shady  place,  as  it  produces  large,  broad  fron-    been  found  on  the  Islands  of  Arran  and  on  the  banks 

as    atroviridis,    Martensi    and    its    variegated  dules  of  vivid  iridescent  blue,  and  the  deeper   of  the  Carron,  in  Scotland.  Thefirst  mention  made  of 

form,    Galeotti,    ciliata,   viridangula,  Victoriie,  the  shade  the   more  intense   is  the  colour.     I    ^'^  being  a  native  of  England  is  from  Gerard,  who 

iufequalifolia,    Martensi    formosa,    and    stolo-  have  also  tried  this  upon  the  pyramidal  system,    says:  "The  right  Maiden-hairgroweth  upon  walls,in 

nifera,   &c.  ;   these  will    require   pegging   into  but  never  succeeded  sufficiently  well  to  please    stojiy,shadowy,andmoistplacesnearunto  fountains, 

the    soil   from   time    to    time,    so   as  to   keep  myself,  as  I  could  not  get  it  to  hide  the  struc-    and  where  water  dropethltisastrangertoEDgland; 

them  from    spreading    too -much.      They  will  ture  on  account  of  the  branches  being  some-    TTn^ZaTf^flfT,i!-'T^^^^^'°'^^ 

soon  present  a  ve.y  pleasing  appearance,  very  what  distant,  otherwise  it  presents.a  charming   t°L^wett c^fnlry^ofEogfaZ-^ar^^^^^^^^^ 

different  from  that  of  the  bare  iron  pillars.   Only  appearance  when  .so  treated.     Again,  there  are    it  "reported  that  it  is  found  in  Gloucestershire" 

one  kind  should  be  u.=ed  on  the  same  column,  species  which  produce  roots  only  from  the  base    Even  in  IfiSG  we  find  Ray  sajing,  "it  rarelyor  never 

as  "in  this  way  a  much  better  t-ffect  is   obtained  of  the  stem;  their  growth  is  erect,  and  they    occurs  in  England ;"  and  it  "is  on'ly  when  about  the 

than  when  several  species  are  planted  togetlier.  assume   a   more  shrubby  habit.     These  should    year  1700  it  was  found  wild  at  Barry  Island  and 

The   one  great  requisite  for  such  specimens  is  be  grown  in  pots  and  treated  similar  to  Ferns,    Forth  Kirig,  in  Glamorganshire,  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  that 

an  abundant  and  regular  supply  of  water,  and  (he  only  difference  required  in  their  treatment    the  Adiantum   Capillus-veneris   was    accepted   as 

sprinklings     with    the    sjringe    during    warm  from  the  other  kinds  being  the  addition  of  seme    an    indigenous  plant,  the   first   Brncurccmert  of 
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which  we  find  in  the  third  edition  of  Ray's 
"Synopsis  Methodica  Stirpium  Britanioarum" 
(vol.  i.,  p.  123),  published  in  1724.  Unless  it  is 
in  a  particularly  well- sheltered  situation,  it  is  per- 
fectly useless  to  attempt  growing  this  Maiden- 
hair either  upon  the  ordinary  rookwork  or  in  any 
part  of  the  open-air  fernery.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  North  American  Maiden-hair,  A.  peda- 
tnm,  which  is  deciduous  and  bears  a  good  amount 
of  frost,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  other  per- 
fectly hardy  kinds,  and  our  own  species  requires  at 
least  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse,  where  it  makes 
very  pretty  pot  specimens;  but  it  is  in  the  warm 
house  that  it  thrives  best  and  has  a  most  striking 
effect,  especially  when  growing  on  a  damp  wall. 
It  is  in  this  latter,  its  most  natural  position,  that  it 
grows  and  nourishes  best,  and  the  effect  of  heat  and 
moisture  upon  its  growth  is  such,  that  whereas  the 
fronds  of  those  plants  grown  in  a  cool  house  for 
several  years  never  attained  more  than  a  length 
of  6  inches,  those  that  were  produced  in  a  moist, 
shady  part  of  the  stove  now  form  a  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  picture,  many  of  the  fronds  measur- 
ing 1 5  inches  in  length.  The  Maiden-hair  Fern  may 
also  be  grown  as  a  pot  plant,  and  in  that  case 
requires  a  compost  composed  of  fibrous  peat, 
thoroughly  decayed  leaf-mould,  loam,  and  lime 
rubbish  in  equal  proportions.  Thorough  drainage 
is  of  great  importance.  Its  propagation  may  be 
effected  by  means  of  spores,  which,  when  sown 
in  heat  and  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year, 
vegetate  readily,  and  produce  young  plants  in  a 
comparatively  short  space  of  time.  It  may  also  be 
increased  by  division,  and  each  rhizome  separated 
from  the  mother  plant  and  provided  with  roots 
soon  becomes  established.  For  this  latter  operation 
the  month  of  April  is  the  most  suitable  time. 

Adiantum  CapiUus-veneris  has  produced  a  certain 
quantity  of  varieties,  some  of  which  are  extremely 
curious,  while  others  are  as  beautiful  as  any  that  can 
be  found  among  the  very  long  list  of  exotic  Maiden- 
hair Ferns.  Among  the  curious  forms  we  particularly 
notice  A.  Cap.-ven.  daphnitc-s,  which  possesses  a 
singularly  interesting  appearance.  Its  fronds,  which 
reach  from  10  inches  to  14  inches  in  height,  form  an 
agreeable  contrast  with  the  dull  green  tint  of  the 
pinnules,  which  are  broad  and  overlapping.  A. 
Cap.-ven.  incisum  and  its  sub-variety  Footi  are  also 
among  the  most  curious  forms ;  the  former,  whose 
dimensions  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  the 
species,  has  its  pinnules  broader  and  deeply  slit 
into  narrow  segments  near  the  base.  It  is  of  Irish 
origin,  as  is  also  the  sub-variety  Footi,  specimens 
of  which  were  received  from  Ireland  in  1862  by 
Jlr.  B.  S.  Williams,  who  say.s  that  this  beautiful 
variety  grows  upwards  of  a  foot  in  height.  The 
pinnules,  which  are  very  ample,  and  of  a  much 
more  cheerful  or  lighter  colour  than  those  of  the 
species,  are  very  deeply  cut,  and  the  fronds  are 
nearly  erect.  But  of  all  the  cut  forms  of  A.  CapiUus- 
veneris  the  variety  fissum  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
striking,  as  also  the  most  elegant ;  the  plant  has 
the  neat  dwarf  habit  of  the  species,  but  the 
pinnules  are  of  a  brighter  colour,  which  they 
retain  for  a  longer  period.  It  is  a  most  pleasing 
addition  to  our  list  of  Adiantums  for  the  cool 
house,  in  which  it  succeeds  admirably.  Of  the 
various  other  dwarf  forms  in  cultivation  with  entire 
pinnules,  A.  Cap.-ven.  rotundatum  and  undulatum 
are  the  most  distinct,  'i'he  fronds  of  the  former 
variety,  which  was  originally  found  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  are  somewhat  variable  in  form,  and  not  so 
broad  as  those  of  the  common  species ;  the  pin- 
nules are  usually  round,  and  do  not  show  the 
cuneate  base  characteristic  in  the  normal  form. 
The  variety  undulatum  is  an  elegant  plant  of  dwarf 
habit  with  fronds  dense,  compact  and  remarkable 
for  the  undulated  nature  of  the  edges  of  its  broad, 
rpundish  pinnules,  which  are  of  the  dark  green 
colour  observable  in  tbe  species.  A.  Cap.-ven. 
crispulum  is  a  very  handsome  form,  oC  robust  and 
vigorous  habit,  although  its  fronds,  including  the 
stalk,  seldom  exceed  in  inches  to  12  inches  in 
length  ;  they  are  not  so  wide  at  the  base,  and  also 
more  attenuated  than  those  of  the  typical  species, 
while  the  pinnules,  which  are  broad  and  crisp,  are 
more  scanty,  and  of  a  rich,  bright  green  colour.  In 
A.  Cap.-ven.  imbricatum  we  have  one  of  the  most 


beautiful  forms  of  our  native  Maiden-hair  Fern 
that  has  yet  appeared.  Its  lovely  fronds,  which, 
including  the  stalk,  measure  about  12  inches 
in  length  by  about  4  inches  wide  at  their  base, 
overhang  each  other  in  a  most  graceful  manner. 
Its  habit,  together  with  the  large  size  of  its  im- 
bricated pinnules  and  their  charmingly  undulated 
and  crispy  appearance,  combine  to  render  this 
hitherto  barren  variety  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  the  genus.  It  is  -of  quite  recent  introduction, 
having  been  raised  by  Mr.  G.  Masters,  gardener  at 
High  Leigh  Hill,  in  Cheshire,  who  having  noticed 
among  a  batch  of  seedlings  of  A.  CapiUus-veneris  its 
more  comijact  habit,  selected  it  and  gave  it  special 
attention,  and  when  exhibited  at  Kensington  on 
October  12,  18815,  it  was  acknowledged  to  possess 
very  great  merit.  A.  Cap.-ven.  magnificum  is  a  very 
fine  and  massive  form  with  beautifully  arched 
fronds  from  12  inches  to  15  inches  long.  The  pin- 
nules, of  a  particularly  soft  rich  green  colour,  over- 
lap each  other.  In  A.  Cap.-ven.  digitatum  we  have 
a  curious  variety  obtained  from  spores  some  years 
ago  and  constantly  sterile.  Its  fronds  are  unsym- 
metrical,  but  with  a  tendency  to  become  unequally 
ovate,  dwarfish,  and  smooth.  For  grac(3fulness  and 
elegance  combined,  the  Cornish  form,  A.  Cap.-ven. 
cornubiense,  far  surpasses  the  typical  species.  Its 
fronds,  produced  in  great  abundance,  are  from 
12  inchis  to  1.")  inches  long. 

The  honour  of  discovering  this  beautiful  form  and 
of  introducing  it  into  cultivation  is  due  to  Mr. 
H.  H.  Trevithick,  of  Hayle,  who  found  it  some 
twelve  years  ago  growing  on  the  rocks  by  the  sea 
near  his  home.  The  name  bestowed  upon  it  by 
Mr.F.  Tyerman,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these 
particulars,  marks  it  as  one  more,  and  not  the  least 
valuable  of  the  many  beautiful  Fern  sports  found 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  Notwithstanding  the 
truth  of  the  above  assertions,  Mr.  Phillpott,  of 
Porthgwidden,  Truro,  who  has  grown  it  successfully 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  states  that  the  said 
plant  had  been  well  known  to  him  and  other  Cornish 
gardeners  for  many  years,  and  that  the  fear  of  the 
depredations  caused  by  excursionists  and  others, 
who,  they  feared,  would  have  entirely  destroyed  it, 
was  the  only  reason  that  prevented  him  from  publish- 
ing an  account  of  the  plant  and  its  whereabouts.  A 
very  characteristic  and  truly  handsome  form  of 
the  British  Maiden-hair  Fern  is  A.  Cap.-ven.  Mairisi, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid,  having 
been  found,  we  presume,  as  an  accidental  seedling 
among  other  Ferns  by  Messrs.  Mairis  and  Co  ,  nur- 
serymen, at  Weston-in-Gordano,  Bristol,  and  intro- 
duced into  cultivation  by  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Birken- 
head, of  Sale,  near  Manchester,  about  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  This  variety,  which  is  a  remarkalily 
strong-growing  one,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  wonder- 
fully fine  specimen  planted  out  in  the  beautiful 
fernery  at  Ospringe  House,  Faversham,  where  the 
fronds  exceed  18  inches  in  length,  is  at  lirst  sight 
suggestive  of  a  much  enlarged  form  of  A  cunea- 
tum,  but  besides  the  characteristic  running  rhi- 
zomes which  belong  to  A.  CapiUus-veneris  and  all 
its  varieties,  and  which  is  totally  absent  in  those  of 
A.  cuneatum,  it  is  soon  seen  that  it  does  not  belong 
to  this  species  owing  to  its  cornute  pinnules.  It 
may  possibly,  however,  be  the  result  of  a  cross  be- 
tween this  sjiecies  and  some  form  of  A.  CapiUus- 
veneris,  and  the  small,  ptrongly-marked  cuneate 
pinnules  which  are  in  the  central  part  of  the  fronds 
are  suggestive  of  such  parentage.  The  fronds,  tri- 
angular in  shajie.are  dark  green  above  and  somewhat 
pale  underneath.  This  beautiful  variety  may  be 
reasonably  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
forms  of  hardy  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  and  it  is  as  hardy 
as  the  species  itself.  The  latest  addition  to  the  genus 
is  A.  Cap.-ven.  O'Brieni,  an  exceedingly  graceful  va- 
riety, producing  in  great  abundance  its  dark- 
coloured  fronds  from  12  inches  to  15  inches  high, 
and  as  elegant  as  those  of  A.  amabUe.  It  is,  we 
believe,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  has  lately  been 
put  in  commerce  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

S.  G. 


Palme,  &c.,  and  is  itself  one  of  the  nrcst  beautiful.  This 
species  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended,  to  those  requir- 
ing a  bold  handsome  Fern. — W.  H.  G. 


Fruit  Garden. 


Adiantum  trapezlforme.  -.\  mnj,'nia<;ciit  niiccimcn 
of  this  Maidonhiiir  Firn  Is  just  now  a  .striking  ol.ject  in  Mr. 
Jjaing's  nursery,  where  it  i.s  growing  in  :i  stove  amongst 
other  ornamental-foliaged plants,  tuch  as  Crotons,  Dracfflnas, 


TOP-DRESSING  F  RUIT  BORDERS. 

An  annual  surface-dressing  of  new  compost  for 
Peach  and  Vine  borders  is,  by  all  cultivators  who 
aim  at  the  production  of  fine  fruit  and  of  good 
quality,  considered  indispensable.  Outside  fruit 
tree  borders,  often  from  a  lack  of  time  or  ma- 
terial, or  both,  do  not  come  in  for  an  equal 
share  of  attention  in  this  respect,  but  where 
applied,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  its 
beneficial  effects  upon  the  trees  ;  therefore  an 
eflbrt  should  be  made  to  renew  the  surface-soil 
of  a  portion  at  least  of  these  borders  each  year. 
The  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  set  about  the. 
work — of  courfse  presuming  that  the  pruning, 
and  nailing  of  the  trees  have  been  completed.  A. 
clear  space  of  not  less  than  4  feet  should  be 
reserved  next  to  the  wall  exclusively  for  the 
roots  of  the  trees  ;  if  anotlier  foot  or  two  can 
be  sparefl  so  mucli  the  better,  but  space  on  these 
shelterefl  borders  is  genera,lly  valuable,  and  it 
often  becomes  a  question  as  to  whether  fruit 
trees  or  vegetables  shall  have  the  greatest 
share  of  it.  But,  considering  that  the  fruit 
trees  are  permanent  occupants,  and,  besides, 
have  taken  considerable  time  and  attention  to 
become  established,  they  are  entitled  to  the 
space  above  stated  being  allotted  to  them. 

It  does  not  often  happen  that  new  loam  can 
be  spared  for  these  borders,  but  if  such  is  not 
available,  a  very  good  compost  for  the  purpose 
can  be  made  by  using  up  any  soil  which  has 
been  taken  from  Vine  or  Peach  borders  in  the 
process  of  renovation,  and  adding  to  it  newly- 
slaked  lime  in  proportion  to  its  nature.  If  the 
soil  is  heavy,  about  one-tenth  of  its  bulk  ;  if 
light,  a  less  quantity  will  suffice.  Burnt  earth, 
(jr  refuse  and  old  mortar,  may  also  be  added, 
mixing  all  well  together  before  applying  them. 

With  a  steel  fork  remove  the  soil  from  the 
surface  of  the  border  to  the  depth  of  from  4 
inches  to  0  inches,  or  deep  enough  to  lay  bare  a 
portion  of  the  roots.  The  soil  may  either  be 
utilised  on  the  vegetable  (juarters  or  wheeled 
away,  replacing  it  with  the  compost  prepared. 
Fruit  trees  delight  in  a  mixture  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  will  soon,  if  in  health,  fill  it  with  a 
mass  of  fibrous  roots — the  best  possible  agents 
for  conveying  food  to  the  trees,  in  the  form  of 
stimulants  applied  to  the  surface,  and  watered 
in  with  the  hose  later  on  when  the  fruit  i? 
swelling. 

Many  cultivators  are  content  with  an  annual 
dressing  of  manure  for  these  borders,  which, 
although  better  than  neglect  to  supply  anything 
of  the  kind,  does  not  possess  the  advantages 
that  one  of  compost  does,  as  the  latter  induces 
the  formation  of  numerous  roots  of  a  hardy 
nature  near  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
within  the  influence  of  sun  and  air.  Further 
treatment  in  the  way  of  mulching  is  best  de- 
termined by  the  conditions  of  the  weather  later 
on.  If  heat  and  drought,  as  was  the  case  last 
.summer,  are  prevalent,  then  recourse  must  be 
had  to  mulchings  with  manure,  followed  by 
copious  supplies  of  water.  If  the  reverse  should 
be  the  case  and  the  rainfall  render  watering  un- 
necessary, then  sprinklings  of  artificial  manure 
will  be  the  best  form  of  stimulants  to  apply. 
In  all  cases  where  abundant  root  action  is  en- 
couraged near  at  home,  so  much  easier  will  be 
the  task  of  keeping  the  trees  in  a  healthy  and 
fruitful  condition,  the  very  best  antidote  against 
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disease   and 
enemies. 


the   attacks    of 


numerous    insect 
A.  Barker. 


STANDARD  PEARS  FOR  BRITAIN. 
You  want  two  more  varieties  between  Jar- 
gonelle and  Marie  Louise.  I  shall  name  lieurrfi 
d'Amanlis  and  Beurre  Saperfin.  This  latter  used  to 
be  in  prime  condition  towards  the  end  of  October 
at  the  "Woolhope  exhibitions  at  Hereford.  I 
consider  that  Beurr6  Saperfin  is  equal  in  flavour  to 
any  of  the  best  Peaches.  .last  a  word  as  to 
flavour.  Many  gardeners  allow  Pears  to  become 
too  ripe,  or  over-ripe,  before  they  send  them  to 
table.  I  have  known  Beurre  Superfin,  by  its  out- 
ward appearance,  appear  under-ripe,  but  when  tried 
the  flavour  has  been  delicious.  Pears  are  like 
Peaches,  they  want  to  be  taken  at  the  right  time. — 
A.  Young,  Ahlicrkij  Hall  Gardens,  Stniirport. 

All  readers  of  The  Garden  who  are  in- 
terested in  fruit  will  not  only  thank  you  for  the 
time  and  trouble  you  have  devoted  to  this  subject, 
but  those  among  them  who  know  anything  at  all 
about  Pears  will  congratulate  you  on  your  first 
selection.  Commencing  as  you  did  with  the  old 
and  universal  favourite,  the  Jargonelle,  one  of  our 
earliest  Pears,  I  thought  possibly  you  might  have 
selected  the  dozen  in  their  order  of  ripening  ;  but  the 
fifth  on  the  list  being  Josephine  de  Malines,  I  con- 
clude you  intend  doubling  back  for  a  portion  of 
the  remainder.  Such  being  the  case,  the  best  way 
in  which  readers  can  respond  to  your  Invitation 
in  selecting  the  seventh  is  by  stating  what  they 
would  really  and  truly  add  to  the  selection  were  the 
five  already  named  the  only  varieties  in  their  own 
gardens.  Looking  ahead,  I  should  say  let  me  have 
the  Bergamotte  d'Esperen  as  a  successor  to  Josephine 
de  Malines,  or  failing  this  I  should  cast  longing  eyes 
on  Olivier  de  Serres  in  preference,  I  think,  to  Beurie 
Ranee,  an  inferior  Pear  in  cold  wet  seasons. 
Looking  back  into  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  which  glut  our  market  with  enoagh  and 
to  spare  of  the  best,  I  should  certainly  feel  sorry 
to  lose  Beurre  Superfin,  Thompson's,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  and  Glou  Morceau,  all  of  them  buttery 
Pears  of  the  highest  quality.  The  last,  it  is  true, 
is  not  satisfactory  on  our  cold  marl,  but  it  does  well 
close  by ;  and  of  the  hardiest  Pears  grown  is 
found  good  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
strongest  proof  of  my  opinion  of  these  Pears  is  the 
statement  that  I  am  now  planting  and  grafting 
them  extensively,  not  that  I  wish  for  anything 
better  than  the  first  five  selected  ;  but  I  find,  and 
all  who  require  a  continuous  supply  of  good  Pears 
will  corroborate  my  statement,  that  one  variety 
cannot  be  depended  upon  for  giving  a  certain  nu  mber 
of  dishes  at  a  stated  time  every  year. — W.  C. 

*,.*  We  do  not  mind  order  of  ripening  now.  It 
is  a  gain  to  have  more  than  one  for  a  season,  as  one 
may  fail  for  a  year,  through  weather  or  other  causes. 
Thompson's  Pear  is  of  doubtful  flavour  to  us  and 
others.  Pitmaston  Duchess  is  not  a  first-class  Pear, 
though  a  big  one.  Our  selection  is  not  to  be  con- 
fined by  any  means  to  six,  but  we  want  to  be  as 
sure  as  possible  of  the  quality  as  we  go  on.  Any 
Pear  like  Beurre  Dance  that  is  only  good  in  certain 
seasons  had  better  be  dropped  out  of  cultivation. — 
Bd. 

Pear  Glou  Morceau.— For  a  place  I  would 
suggest  Glou  Morceau ;  it  is  a  Pear  of  first- 
class  quality,  and  although  rather  fastidious 
as  to  soil  and  position,  this  fault  should  not 
deter  cultivators  who  have  not  succeede<l  with 
it  from  trying  it  in  various  aspects,  and  under 
different  conditions  of  culture.  'With  us,  on  a 
south  wall,  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  the  fruit 
being  clean,  of  good  size,  and  high  ciuality ;  on  a 
west  aspect,  trained  as  a  cordon  on  the  Quince,  it  is 
not  so  satisfactory,  being  neither  so  clean  nor  so 
fine,  but  still  the  flavour  is  good.  The  majority  of 
your  correspondents  on  this  subject,  I  observe, 
include  it  in  their  selection,  from  which  I  conclude 
it  is  a  reliable  variety. — A.  Barker,  HintUiji. 

I    see     no     reason    why    Glou     Morceau 

should  not  rank  reasonably  high  amongst  your 
selected  Pears.  Here  it  is  considered  as  one 
of    the  very  best    of    our    Pears,  and  we    have 


none  to  follow  it  that  is  really  fit  to  be  placed  on 
the  table.  I  have  had  it  keep  very  good  till  the  first 
week  in  February,  and  I  may  say  that  clean  fruits, 
if  not  gathered  too  early,  when  ripeare,in  myopinion, 
for  flesh  and  flavour,  little,  if  anything,  inferior  to 
that  grand  Pear  Marie  Louise.  I  have  in  some  dis- 
tricts seen  it  grow  somewhat  scabby,  but  this 
generally  oocurs  on  old  trees,  the  roots  of  which 
presumably  have  got  out  of  bounds.  At  all  events, 
I  consider  it  is  well  deserving  of  rank  amongst  your 
twelve.— H.  Markham. 

*tf*  Are  our  readers  willing  /  We  are  doubtful 
about  it  for  the  country  generally. — Ed. 

The  Jargonelle  Pear. — Probably  one  of  the 
handsomest  trees  of  this  useful  old  Pear  exists  in 
the  grounds  of  my  neighbour,  Mr.  C.  Painter. 
The  tree  is  trained  along  the  front  of  his  stables, 
the  aspect  being  east.  The  roots  grow  under  the 
paved  stable  yard,  hence  have  no  artificial  assist- 
ance whatever.  It  bears  excellent  crops,  huge 
clusters  of  four  or  five  finely-formed  fruits  growing 
over  its  whole  extent,  and  hanging  down  over  the 
doorways,  windows,  &c.  So  great  was  the  crop  last 
season,  that  large  basketfuls  had  to  be  sent  to  a 
London  hospital  to  save  them  from  being  wasted. 
The  tree  is  free  growing,  easily  trained,  and  requires 
little  pruning  after  the  main  branches  are  laid  in 
and  spurs  formed.  Even  though  an  early  Pear,  it  is 
perhaps  better  to  plant  it  and  secure  its  abundant 
crops  than  plant  so-called  higher-classed  varieties 
and  look  in  vain  for  such  good  results. — William 
Earlev,  Ilford. 

I  notice  that  Mr.  H.  Markham,  February  18, 

(p.  144)  recommends  the  gathering  of  this  grand  old 
Pear  at  intervals  so  as  to  prolong  its  season.  My 
experience  is,  that  it  should  ripen  on  the  tree.  I 
gathered  a  few  lastseason  to  make  adish  for  a  certain 
date,  but  the  fruit  rotted  at  the  core  before  the  flavour 
was  developed.  Those  that  ripened  on  the  tree  were 
simply  delicious.  Having  a  quantity  in  at  one  time, 
I  handed  them  to  the  housekeeper  to  see  if  she 
could  preserve  them  so  as  to  be  fit  for  use  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  This  she  did  very  successfully. 
At  the  present  time  they  are  praised  very  highly  by 
those  who  know  what  the  flavour  of  good  fruit  is. 
If  your  correspondent,  ".J.  C.  C,"  could  see  the  grand 
old  trees  trained  against  hundreds  of  cottages  and 
farmhouses  in  Worcestershire,  he  would  not  say  that 
it  was  not  a  reliable  bearer. — A.  Y. 

I    Lave    been  very  much    interested  indeed 

in  the  various  articles  that  have  appeared  upon 
Pear  culture.  "'Veronica"  in  The  Garden,  Feb.  18 
(p.  rO),  quotes  a  letter  signed  "J.  O.,"  wherein  the 
Jargonelle  Pear  is  said  to  be  "  the  Pear  of  Pears  tor 
Scotland."  My  own  experience  of  Scotch-grown  fruit 
would  have  hardly  justified  this  remark.  It  always 
occurs  to  uie  that  very  great  enthusiasm  in  the  native 
culture  is  required  to  say  that  the  fruit  ripens  at  all. 
This  particularly  so  "  fifty  miles  north  of  Aberdeen." 
I  shall  look  with  interest  for  further  remarks  on  this 
fruit  grown  in  Scotland,  and  if  "  Veronica  "  or  *'J.  O." 
could  indicate  the  particular  locality  their  observa- 
tions are  made  from,  I  should  he  much  obliged. — 
C.  L.  B. 

The  following,  I  think,  will  tend  to  show  the 

value  of  the  Jargonelle  Pear  now  so  nmch  under 
notice.  About  twenty -three  years  ago  this  Pear  was 
erroneously  planted  against  a  north  wall  12  feet  iu 
height,  but  never  bore  fruit  worth  gathering,  and  that 
only  sparingly.  When  it  came  under  my  care  about 
seven  years  since,  not  wishing  to  destroy  the  tree,  I 
took  some  of  the  topmost  branches  and  trained  them 
perpendicularly  down  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  and 
then  left  it  to  take  care  of  itself  in  the  matter  of  prun- 
ing. Now  it  makes  nothing  but  spurs,  and  the  part  on 
the  south  aspect  bears  annually  a  good  crop  of  from 
12  to  Ifi  stones  of  good  and  large-sized  fruits,  which,  I 
think,  are  of  far  better  quality  than  those  obtained 
from  trees  of  the  same  variety  in  other  parts  of  the 
garden. — Hortus,  M'est  Pudinij,  Yorlshire. 

I  shall  not  give  in  to  Jargonelle  over  Williams' 

Bon  Chretien.     My  No.  7  shall  be  Thompson's. — W. 

WlI.DSMITH. 

*#'*  Thompson's  is  very  much  praised,  but  we  are 
not  sure  of  the  flavour.  No.  0  is  settled,  and  what  is 
No.  7  to  be  P  We  think  we  wiU  leave  7  to  Mr.  Coleman, 
and  make  Mr.  Wildsmith  responsible  for  No.  8— the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  we  hope  it  will  prove. 

Jargonelle  as    a  market   fruit. — Is  it  true 


that  this  is  not  a  market  fruit  in  any  part  of  the 
country  ? — J.  L. 

Marie  Louise.— That  was  a  just  article  by 
"  D.  T.  F."  about  Marie  Louise.  I  saw  once  a  Pear 
tree  as  big  as  an  Oak  laden  with  friut  in  a  garden  on 
the  clay  in  Notts.  There  were  nearly  as  many  fruits 
as  leaves.  On  going  near  I  found  it  was  Marie  Louise. 
— V. 

Pear  Beurre  d'Aremberg.— I  am  surprised 
that  your  readers  give  such  a  poor  account  of  this 
Pear.  Here  it  came  in  between  Doyenne  du  Comice 
and  Winter  Nelis.  It  was  grown  on  a  south  wall. 
Those  of  your  readers  who  condemn  it  may  only  have 
tried  it  on  an  unfavourable  aspect  or  in  the  open.  It 
should  also  he  on  the  Pear  stock.— A.  Y.,  AhherUy 
Sail  Gardens,  Sto^irpoii. 


THE  BROWN,  GOLDEN,  OR  GREY  BEURRE. 
This  fine  Pear  has  many  other  names,  though  no 
one  has  yet  placed  it,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed,  either 
in  the  best  six  or  the  best  twelve  Pears.  Notwith- 
standing that  it  is  far  less  generally  known  or  grown 
than  many  Pears  of  inferior  quality,  it  deserves  to 
rank  with  such  sterling  sorts  as  Winter  Nelis  and 
Marie  Louise.  It  has,  however,  one  misfortune,  for 
it  cannot  be  called  a  fault,  and  that  is,  it  comes 
in  season  a  little  ahead  and  runs  abreast  with  Marie 
Louise  through  October.  Now,  the  latter  is  so  good, 
that  we  hardly  need  another  Pear  of  similar  form 
and  size  to  compete  with,  nor  threaten  to  rival  it 
when  in  season.  Neither  is  its  season  a  long  one. 
Its  flesh  is  too  soft,  buttery,  and  tender  to  keep  much 
more  than  a  month  after  it  is  ripe.  The  fruits  are 
large  and  handsome,  a  ground  colour  of  green,  almost 
wholly  surfaced  over  with  russet,  the  latter  tinted 
with  reddish  brown  where  fully  exposed  to  the 
light.  But  the  fruit  is  liable  to  great  changes  of 
colour,  and  hence  the  various  names  of  Brown,  Grey, 
and  Golden  Beurre,  in  all  of  which  it  is  certain  that 
the  quality  is  identical,  though  the  colours  are  so 
varied.  The  writer,  however,  once  grew  two  fine 
trees  of  this  Pear  on  the  same  wall,  and  these  two 
trees  reproduced  Golden  and  Brown  Beurres  re- 
spectively year  after  year.  But  experts,  neverthe- 
less, declared  them  to  "be  both  alike,  as  they  were  in 
size  and  quality.  The  Brown  Beurri5,  so  far  as 
growth  goes,  is  hardy,  and  grows  with  about  equal 
vigour  on  the  Quince  or  the  Pear,  as  a  bush,  stan- 
dard, espalier,  or  wall  tree.  But — and  this  is  its 
second  misfortune — it  needs  the  assistance  of  a  wall 
to  perfectly  finish  its  fruit.  The  latter  is  mostly 
higher  coloured,  too,  when  grown  on  the  Quince 
than  on  the  Pear.  My  experience  of  the  Brown 
Beurre  has  been  wholly  on  the  Pear  stock  and  on 
walls,  and  there  are  few  varieties  that  can  be 
moulded  into  finer  trees  or  preserved  for  a  longer 
period  in  health  and  fertility  than  the  Brown 
Beurre. 

To  avoid  what  I  have  characterised  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Brown  or  Golden  Beurre,  I  would 
name  as  an  attractive  No.  6  Glou  Morceau.  After 
many  years'  personal  experience  of  this  fine  variety 
I  can  testify  that  it  has  seldom  or  never  failed  me 
either  in  crop  or  quality,  and  yet  its  merits  have 
as  yet  received  but  scant  notice  in  the  selections  of 
your  correspondents.  It  comes  in  at  a  most  con- 
venient season,  filling  up  or  sustaining  the  Pear 
supply  of  the  last  month  of  the  old  and  the  opening 
month  of  the  new  year.  The  fruit  is  large  and 
handsome,  rather  unique  in  form  from  the  bulging 
near  the  eye,  and  the  colour  is  deep  green,  changing 
to  pale  yellow  when  quite  ripe,  and  thickly  spotted 
with  russetty  dots.  The  flesh  is  tender,  smooth, 
juicy,  and  sweet. 

Though  this  fine  Pear  differs  considerably  in 
(|uality  in  different  soils,  sites,  and  seasons,  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  as  regular  as  most  of  our  finer  varieties. 
It  thrives  well  as  a  standard  either  on  the  Quince 
or  the  Pear,  though  the  size  of  the  fruit  is  smaller 
either  on  standards  or  pyramids  than  on  a  wall. 
Unlike  the  Slarie  Ijouise,  too,  the  quality  suffers,  as 
a  rule,  when  grown  in  such  forms,  and  though 
Glou  Morceau  is  a  hardier  Pear  than  the  Brown 
Beurre,  it  is  equally  true  of  the  former,  as  of  the 
latter,  that  it  needs  a  wall,  as  a  rule,  to  raise  its 
quality  to  the  high  standard  of  a  first-rate  dessert 
Pear.     For  many  years  I   have  depended  almost 
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wholly  on  this  fine  Pear  for  a  continuous  supply  of 
fruit  through  December  and  January,  and  in  no 
case  do  I  remember  it  to  have  been  found  fault 
with.  Well  grown,  carefully  stored,  and  served 
when  fully  ripe,  this  Pear  seldom  turns  out  either 
flat,  harsh,  or  gritty,  while  the  tenderness  of  its 
flesh  and  its  juicy  sweetness,  free  alike  from  per- 
fume or  musky  aroma,  render  it  a  general  favourite. 

D.  T.  F. 


Gros  Colman  Grape. — Mr.  Tarton,  of  Maiden 
Erleigh,  informed  nie  recently  that  so  late  as 
the  first  week  of  the  past  month  (February)  the 
dozen  bunches  of  Gros  Colman  Grape,  the  produce  of 
the  inarched  Vine  onto  Lady  Do  wne's  stock,  were  con- 
sumed, and  found  not  only  after  being  several  weeks 
bottled  to  have  kept  admirably,  but  to  have  stouter 
skins  than  the  ordinary  Gros  Colman,  and  to  be  of 
better  flavour.  When  it  is  understood  that  al- 
though Lady  Downe's  makes  good  growth,  it  seldom 
fruits  well  at  Maiden  Erleigh,  and  that  whilst  Gros 
Colman  on  own  roots  fruits  well,  but  rarely  colours 
freely,  it  will  be  seen  how  great  is  the  gain,  which 
through  the  junction  of  the  two  Vines  not  only 
causes  Gros  Colman  to  colour  earlier  and  densely, 
but  also  gives  to  the  berries  stouter  skins  and  more 
flavour,  and  enables  them  to  be  kept  sound  and 
plump  two  months  later  than  is  usual. — A.  D. 

Fruit  prospects.— It  is,  perhaps,  rather  early 
to  note  the  fruit  prospects  for  1888,  as  even  cover- 
ing, unless  it  Is  substantial,  is  powerless  against 
such  a  frost  as  we  experienced  in  April  of  1882,  and 
Apples,  pyramidal  Plums,  Pears,  &c.,  have  in  a  great 
measure  to  take  their  chance.  If,  however,  we  are 
favoured  with  a  genial  season  at  the  flowering  time, 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  we  shall  have  an 
exceptionally  good  fruit  year.  All  kinds  of  fruit 
are  the  same,  the  trees  literally  covered  with  fruit 
buds,  and,  up  to  the  present,  all  promising  well. 
Apricots  seem  likely  to  swell  up  kindly  this  year, 
and  appear  to  have  passed  the  critical  time  of  what 
I  may  call,  in  default  of  a  better  expression,  "  bud- 
rotting."  This  objectionable  characteristic  of  the 
Apricot,  rarely  noticed  in  any  other  fruit,  is  very 
difficult  to  explain.  I  fancy  it  must  be  caused  by  a 
wet,  cold  autumn  and  early  winter  injuring  the 
bud  before  it  is  thoroughly  matured.  This  seems 
to  me  a  more  likely  cause  of  the  evil  than  any  in- 
fluence from  the  root.  Aproj/os  of  buds,  I  see  Mr. 
Coleman  complains  that  he  has  been  troubled  with 
birds  this  year  and  has  had  recourse  to  nets.  Has 
he  tried  sprinkling  the  trees  with  a  strong  solution 
of  soft  soap  before  applying  the  annual  dusting  of 
lime  ?  It  has  proved  very  satisfactory  with  me,  the 
lime  adhering  so  tenaciously  to  the  buds,  that  the 
birds  do  not  seem  inclined  to  touch  them. — E. 
BURBELL,  Claremont. 


SHOR  T  NO  TES.—FR  UIT. 


The  beat  late  Apples  in  France. — Oar  best 
Apples  are  the  following  :  Reinette  Blanche  de  Canada, 
Reinette  Franche,  Fenouillets  (several  kinds,  all  re- 
markably good),  Reinette  Grise,  Doux  d' Argent  (Osto- 
gate),  Calville  Blanc.  The  last  is  considered  with  us 
as  tlie  best  of  all,  but  in  England  it  requires  a  wall, 
and  r^uite  deserves  it. — F.  .Jamin. 

Sparrows  destroying  fruit-buds.— Will  any 
experienced  fruit  grower  kindly  oblige  l)y  giving  his 
experience  as  to  sparrows  destroying  tlie  fruit-buds  of 
Plums  and  Red  Currants  ?  During  the  mild  weather 
the  birds  mentioned  made  such  havoc  among  ours, 
that  the  crop  will  be  a  scanty  one.  We  find  sparrows 
much  more  troublesome  than  bullfinches. — G.  Payne, 
Bedwell  Park. 

Damsons. — In  some  cases  these  are  allowed  to 
grow  quite  unpruned,  but  I  have  seen  such  splendid 
crops  tin  pruned  trees  that  I  should  always  adopt  this 
practice,  especially  with  young  specimens.  The  plan 
is  to  stop  all  the  strong  shoots  and  allow  the  small 
spray  to  grow  at  will,  tlins  causing  quite  a  mass  of 
spurs  so  thickly  set  with  fruit,  that  it  is  quite  wedged 
together,  like  clusters  of  Grapes.  The  most  prolific  is 
the  Crittenden,  or  Farleigh  Damson,  a  splendid  va- 
riety. The  Che.Aire,  or  Prune  Damson,  a  large  late 
variety,  and  Shepherd's  Bullace,  a  large  greenish  white 
fruit  that  will  keep  a  long  time  when  gathered,  are 
also  good.    An  idea  prevails  in  many  places  that  tliese 


fruits  will  not  grow,  but  the  fact  is  they  are  not  planted , 
and  I  would  advise  anyone  not  having  a  supply  of  such 
useful  fruits  to  plant  at  once,  so  as  not  to  lose  another 
season. — J.  G.,  Hants. 


THE   ORCHARD   HOUSE. 

Forty  years  ago  the  orchard  house,  a  primitive 
structure,  was  looked  down  upon  by  the  profession 
as  an  amateur's  toy,  a  sort  of  safety-valve  for 
letting  off  horticultural  enthusiasm  that  might 
benefit  the  fruit  tree  nurseryman,  but  could  never 
be  of  any  use  to  the  consumer  of  choice  fruit. 
These  gloomy  predictions,  so  far  as  the  hedge  and 
the  rough-weather-boarded  houses  are  concerned, 
no  doubt  are  trae,  but  there  the  jeremiads  must 
cease,  as  we  now  find  them  superseded  and  sup- 
plemented by  very  large  houses  covering  scores  of 
acres  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Many  have  been 
built  as  lean-to's  against  existing  walls  ;  more  have 
taken  the  form  of  the  true  span-roof  running  from 
north  to  south,  not  a  few  being  set  on  piers,  an 
arrangement  which  gives  the  tenant  the  option  of 
moving  them  at  pleasure,  and  all  are  erected  upon 
the  most  approved  principles,  both  as  regards 
materials,  workmanship,  heating,  and  ventilation. 
So  far  the  nurseryman  and  the  builder  have  derived 
great  benefit  from  the  rapid  development  of  this 
class  of  structure,  and  thousands  of  amateurs  now 
spend  many  hours  daily  in  the  management  of  their 
own  trees,  but  whether  the  orchard  house  has  really 


walls  well  furnished  with  established  trees  exist, 
the  lean-to,  a  section  of  which  we  engrave,  is  not 
only  the  cheapest,  but  it  is  the  best  for  early 
forcing,  and  for  these  reasons :  The  wall  affords 
shelter  from  cutting  winds  and  draughts,  it  saves 
a  considerable  item  in  the  outlay,  and  facing  full 
south  or  south-west  it  absorbs  a  great  deal  of  sun- 
heat,  which  hastens  the  early  maturity  of  fruit 
within  a  few  months  after  the  glass  covering  is 
finished.  Variety  being  charming  and  the  ability 
to  test  and  compare  the  old  and  new  sorts  side  by 
side  a  tower  of  strength,  one,  two,  or  more  rows  of 
trees  in  pots  may  be  placed  upon  the  border,  where, 
under  orthodox  rules  as  to  pinching  and  feeding, 
they  will  give  a  long  succession  and  increase  in 
fruitfulness  as  they  increase  in  age.  Where  suitable 
walls  do  not  exist  I  would  not  buUd  specially  for 
the  sake  of  having  a  lean-to,  but  would  erect  a  com- 
pact span-roof,  with  sides  and  ends  of  glass,  liberal 
ventilation,  and  an  abundance  of  piping  to  ensure 
the  proper  temperature,  with  plenty  of  air  without 
overheating.  Early  and  late  houses  being  of  most 
use  to  the  private  gardener — the  first  for  saving  the 
first  permanent  Peach  house ;  the  second,  for  ex- 
tending the  season  with  all  sorts  of  stone  fruits  and 
Pears — the  demand  for  a  succession  orchard  house 
is  of  less  consequence.  Still,  where  it  is  considered 
requisite,  the  unequal  span,  with  the  longest  side  of 
the  roof  facing  south  or  west  and  the  shortest  rest- 
ing on  a  wall  about  C  feet  in  height,  will  be  found 
suitable.      The  finest  varieties   of   Peaches,  Figs, 
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brought  down  the  price  of  stone  fruit  as  monster 
vineries  have  reduced  the  price  of  Grapes  is  a 
matter  which  does  not  trouble  the  consumer.  In 
my  opinion  the  orchard  house  is  beneficial  to  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  to  none  more  so  than 
the  professional,  who  prophesied  a  short  life  for  the 
bantling  and  a  merry  one  for  the  nurseryman. 
Although  Plums,  Pears,  Figs,  Strawberries,  Cherries, 
and  Peaches  are  grown  and  grown  well  in  the 
orchard  house,  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  list.  First,  because  there  prevails 
an  impression  that  they  cannot  be  depended  upon 
on  open  walls,  and,  second,  because  there  is  a  good 
demand  for  all  the  surplus  fruit  that  good  cultiva- 
tors can  send  into  the  market.  To  the  private 
gardener  the  forcing  orchard  house  is  especially 
useful,  as  it  saves  the  hard  forcing  of  a  permanently 
planted  house.  It  gives  hiui  very  early  crops  of  ripe 
fruit,  and  enables  him  to  test  a  great  number  of 
varieties  on  a  small  scale  before  he  plants  them  out 
for  training  upon  trellises. 

Houses. 

Air  and  light  being  two  of  the  main  factors  in 
the  production  of  good  Peaches,  the  span  roof, 
a  section  of  which  is  here  illustrated,  no  doubt, 
stands  first  on  the  list,  and  this  is  the  struc- 
ture I  should  always  recommend  to  the  gentle- 
man who,  having  an  open  Grass  field,  is  about 
to  make  a  new  garden,  or  whose  old  one  does 
not  offer  facilities  for  attaching  to  existing  heat- 
ing   apparatus.      In     old    gardens    where    good 


Pears,  Plums,  and  Strawberries  being  grown  in  pots, 
the  roof  may  be  fixed,  as  the  trees  can  easily  be  re- 
moved to  the  open  air  in  the  autumn ;  otherwise, 
planting  out  being  preferred,  the  roof  lights  should 
be  portable,  for  drawing  off  when  full  exposure  of 
the  trees  to  the  elements  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance. A  tlow-and-return  pipe  along  the  back  and 
front  of  a  large  house  of  this  description  will  be 
ample ;  in  fact,  more  than  enough  for  fruit  trees 
alone,  which  only  require  gentle  fire-heat  when  the 
fruit  is  setting,  and,  again,  for  dispelling  stagnant 
moisture  when  it  is  ripe,  but  with  the  view  to  filling 
it  with  flowering  plants  in  the  months  of  November 
and  December,  the  addition  of  an  extra  4-inch  pipe 
is  strongly  recommended. 

Ventilation. 
The  fixed  roof  should  have  a  roomy  lantern  ven- 
tilator running  the  whole  length  of  the  ridge,  and 
the  front  lights,  opening  outwards,  should  be 
capable  of  letting  in  more  fresh  air  than  the 
top  ventilator  can  let  out.  By  this  means  any 
forcing  house  can  be  kept  full  of  fresh  air, 
and  what  are  termed  keen  draughts,  so  hurtful 
to  tender  foliage,  can  be  avoided.  Where  the  roof 
lights  are  portable  all  the  upper  section  should  run 
downwards  and  the  lower  section  upwards,  as  fruit 
trees,  especially  Plums,  Pears  and  Cherries,  cannot 
have  too  much  air  during  the  fime  they  are  in 
flower  and  setting,  and  again  when  the  fruit  is 
colouring  and  ripening.  In  fact,  the  cultivator 
should  be  able  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  any 
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house  to  that  of  the  external  air  throughout  the 
hottest  day  in  summer.  Efficiently  heated  and 
well  ventilated,  the  orchard  house  should  be  con- 
sidered complete  ;  but  there  is  another  item  o£ 
equal  importance  which  must  not  be  overlooked, 
and  that  is 

Water, 
for  without  this  element,  soft  if  possible,  cer- 
tainly abundant,  successful  culture  will  be  impos- 
sible. I  have  often  urged  the  formation  of  tanks 
for  catching  every  drop  of  soft  water  that  falls 
on  the  roofs  of  houses  and  buildings,  and  last 
year  taught  us  a  lesson  which  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  8of t  water  answers  best  for  all  purposes, 
especially  for  syringing,  as  it  does  not  leave  a 
deposit  of  sediment  on  the  fruit  and  foliage,  and 
supplementary  to  this,  water  from  tanks,  ponds,  or 
running  streams,  after  it  has  been  well  warmed  and 
softened  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  should 
always  be  at  command  for  root-watering  and  damp- 
ing the  walls  and  floors.  It  is  usual  to  construct 
large  tanks  beneath  the  floors  of  hothouses,  but 
the  hose  in  the  orchard  house  being  so  frequently 
in  request,  whilst  this  mode  of  watering  so  greatly 
economises  labour,  elevated  tanks  for  this  par- 
ticular structure,  if  possible,  should  be  provided  in 
some  part  of  the  garden.  Cold  spring  watiT  is  the 
worst  of  all,  as  it  chills  the  tender  foliage  and 
washes  out  the  stimulating  matter  contained  in  the 


carefully  used,  little  and  often,  always  in  a  clarified 
condition;  but  change  of  food  being  quite  as  ac- 
ceptable to  the  fruit  tree  as  to  animals,  each  manure 
will  produce  the  best  result  when  mixed  separately 
and  supplied  alternately.  By  adopting  this  plan ,  the 
soot-water,  in  a  clear  weak  state,  can  be  used  once  or 
twice  a  week  for  syringing  purposes,  and  those  who 
have  never  tried  it  will  be  astonished,  not  only  on 
its  eflrect  upon  the  foliage,  but  also  on  its  action  as 
an  insecticide. 

Compost. 
The  staple  for  all  pot  trees  is  sound  calcareous 
loam  from  an  old  pasture ;  if  too  light,  it  can  be 
corrected  with  marl ;  if  too  heavy  and  clayey,  old 
lime  rubble  and  burnt  earth  will  answer.  The 
foundation  formed  and  placed  where  it  can  be 
thoroughly  pulverised  and  made  free  from  wire- 
worm  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  correctives  such 
as  crushed  bones,  soot,  or  Thomson's  vine  manure 
can  then  be  added  and  thoroughly  incorporated  a 
few  weeks  before  it  is  wanted  for  use.  Rough  cliar- 
coal,  old  hair-plaster  and  powdered  bricks  or  oyster- 
shells  also  may  be  used,  both  for  mixing  with  the 
loam  and  for  crocking  purposes.  But,  unless  the 
loam  is  very  poor,  animal  manure  should  be  avoided. 
The  most  suitable  compost  for  stone  fruits  should 
also  be  fit  for  Roses  and  pot  Strawberries,  but  for 
Pears  and  Figs  a  somewhat  softer,  but  still  a  good 
fibry,  loam  answers  best.  For  one  and  all  it  should 
be  mixed  long  enough  for  the  loam  to  absorb  the 
ammonia  from  the  manures,  and  this  process  can 
be  facilitated  by  throwing  the  compost  in  a  heap 
in  an  open  shed  and  covering  it  over  with  fermenting 
stable  manure.  The  house,  the  compost,  and  the 
pots  being  ready,  it  will  be  well  to  see  about  the 

Selection  of  the  Trees. 

Time  being  of  more 
value  than  money,  fruit 
trees  established  in  pots 
and  ready  for  bearing 
can  be  obtained  from 
any  good  nursery,  but 
unless  great  care  has 
been  devoted  to  the  se- 
lection of  compost,  they 
do  not  always  succeed  so 
well  as  home  -  grown 
trees,  whilst  the  cost  of 
carriage  to  any  great 
distance  is  heavy.  I5arly 
autumn  is  the  best  time 
to  choose  and  to  pot,  but 
maidens,  which  are  the 
best  to  start  with,  may 
compost  and  top-dressing;  indeed,  by  the  constant  I  be  potted  as  late  as  the  end  of  February.  If  well 
use  of  this  water,  plants  of  all  kinds  may  be  reduced  I  grown  on  healthy  stocks  that  suit  them.  Peaches 
to  a  state  of  starvation.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  will  average  3  feet  in  height;  they  will  be  as  straight 
choice  of  three  qualities  of  water,  good,  indifferent  as  arrows,  well  furnished  with  side  shoots,  clean, 
and  inferior,  and  yet  all  of  these  may  be  of  great   and  free  from  blemish  at  the  working.   The  grower, 


Section  of  lean-to  orchard  house. 


service  in  their  way ;  the  first  for  syringing,  the 
second  for  watering,  and  the  third  for  cleansing 
purposes.  We  often  hear  people  say,  give  me  a 
little  and  let  it  be  good,  but  the  orchardist  should 
provide  for  an  abundance  of  that  which  is  good, 
and  fall  back  on  the  inferior  when  the  best  fails,  as 
too  often  it  does  in  hot,  dry  seasons.  Whatever 
kind  of  water  is  used  the  supply  must  be  plentiful 
and  regular,  for  once  a  pot  tree  becomes  dry,  ten  to 
one  it  is  ruined  for  the  season.  From  water  pure 
and  simple  we  turn  to 

Stimulants, 

without  which  pot  culture  wiU  make  but  very 
little  progress.  For  general  feeding  there  is  no- 
thing better  than  the  drainage  from  the  frame 
ground,  the  manure  heap,  or  from  well-fed  animals. 
This,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must  always  be  used  in 
a  clear  diluted  state,  and  most  liberally  when  the 
trees  are  growing  and  the  fruit  is  swelling.  Slops 
from  the  house  and  soapsuds  from  the  laundry  also 
are  Kooil.  but  in  gardens  where  none  of  these  are 


if  possible,  should  choose  his  own  trees,  but  where 
he  cannot  conveniently  do  so,  he  may  safely  leave 
the  selection  to  the  nurseryman,  as  it  does  not  pay 
to  keep  or  send  out  an  inferior  article.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  two  years  from  the  bud  and  once 
cut  back,  can  be  obtained,  but  maidens  beat  them. 
All  other  varieties.  Figs  excepted,  can  be  secured 
from  the  open  ground  in  the  form  of  fruit-bearing 
pyramids  or  bushes. 

Potting. 

Provided  with  clean,  dry  pots  9  inches  to  11  inches 
in  diameter,  and  compost  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  potting  should  be  proceeded  with  immedi- 
ately upon  the  arrival  of  the  trees.  Having  pre- 
pared them  by  shortening  the  strongest  roots  and 
trimming  the  fibres  with  a  sharp  knife,  divide  the 
trees  into  two  sizes,  the  first  for  the  largest,  the 
others  for  the  smallest-sized  pots.  Enlarge  the 
apertures  to  ensure  the  free  egress  of  water ;  crock 
carefully,  finishing  off  with  a  little  soot  to  keep 
back  worms,  and  fill  the  pots  one-third  f uU  with  the 


within  reach  stimulants  can  be  made  by  placing  •  roughest  of  the  compost.  If  dry  enough  to  bear 
bags  of  animal  manure,  soot  and  guano  in  large  |  ramming  without  becoming  pasty,  use  the  rammer 
casks  or  tanks,  specially  provided  for  feeding  i  freely,  introduce  the  tree,  fill  in  with  compost,  ram 
purposes  only.  These  highly  concentrated  stimn-  well  as  the  work  proceeds  and  finish  off,  leaving  a 
lants  together  make  a  liquid  which  cannot  be  too  '  space  of  IJ  inches  below  the  rims  for  the  reception 


of  water  and  mulching.  When  all  the  trees  are 
potted,  place  them  in  the  house,  attach  neat  labels, 
and  give  a  moderate  watering  to  settle  the  soil 
about  the  roots.  If  this  work  is  performed  before 
the  leaves  fall,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  house 
close,  but  not  hot,  and  to  damp  the  trees  once  or  twice 
a  day  with  a  syringe,  otherwise  the  trees,  being  bare 
of  foliage  and  dormant,  housing  and  watering  will 
be  necessary,  whilst  syringing  may  be  dispensed 
with.  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  place  under  glass,  as  they  will 
winter  very  well  on  a  dry,  sheltered  border  where 
the  pots  can  be  protected  from  frost  in  the  open 
garden.  Peaches,  too,  may  be  left  out,  say  from 
October  to  Christmas,  but  space  being  at  command, 
the  whole  of  them  will  not  only  be  safe  under  glass, 
but  being  regularly  supplied  with  water,  the  roots  will 
at  once  set  about  recuperating  and  filling  the  com- 
post with  new  fibres.  Water,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
should  not  be  given  immoderately,  but  just  often 
enough  to  keep  the  compost  in  a  nice  growing  con- 
dition, and  although  the  house  may  be  cool  and 
airy,  roots  in  quantity  will  be  made  by  the  time  the 
buds  commence  swelling  in  the  spring.  As  maiden 
trees  cannot  be  expected  to  bear  fruit  until  they 
have  been  a  year  in  the  pots,  the  house  the  first 
season  will  hold  more  trees  than  eventually  It  will 
accommodate,  but  duplicates  being  necessary  and  a 
rest  advantageous,  it  is  safe  practice  to  start  with  a 
fair  percentage  above  the  number  actually  required 
to  fill  up  the  chapter  of  accidents.  In  due  course 
it  may  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  existing  house  or 
provide  a  second  for  the  surplus  trees,  but  this  being 
impracticable,  the  Peach,  which  is  the  king  of 
orchard  house  fruits,  must  have  full  justice  in  the 
way  of  space;  whilst  Plums  and  Pears,  after  the 
fruit  is  set  and  safe  from  frost,  may  be  plunged  to 
the  rims  on  warm  borders  in  the  open  air. 

Strawbeebies. 
As  all  amateurs  wish  to  grow  Strawberries  in 
the  orchard  house,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
plants  takes  up  much  time,  the  first  step  mutt 
be  taken  in  June.  At  that  time  choose  6-inch 
pots  for  late  kinds,  and  u-inch  pots  for  early 
ones.  Let  them  be  clean,  dry,  and  well  crocked, 
and  dust  with  soot  to  keep  back  worms.  The 
compost  recommended  for  Peaches  will  grow  tie 
plants  well,  but  if  this  is  not  ready,  to  three- 
fourths  of  strong  calcareous  loam  add  one-fourth 
of  rotten  cow  manure  and  old  lime  rubble  in 
equal  parts,  and  12  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  bone- 
dust.  Mix  well  in  a  dry,  airy  shed,  as  for 
Peaches,  a  few  weeks  before  the  compost  is  wanted. 
Then  fill  the  pots,  ramming  as  the  work  proceeds 
until  the  balls  are  as  hard  as  the  top  spit  in  an  old 
pasture.  Carry  the  pots  to  the  Strawberry  beds, 
fix  them  in  rows  or  blocks,  and  peg  one  good  runner 
down  upon  the  centre  of  each  ball.  Water  regu- 
larly and  freely  in  dry  weather  always  after  sun- 
down, and  do  not  allow  a  second  wire  to  start  from 
the  young  plant.  In  three  weeks,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  weather  and  the  strength  of  the 
parents,  the  roots  of  the  young  plants  will  touch 
the  sides  of  the  pots,  when  they  must  be  detached 
and  conveyed  to  their  growing  quarters.  Worms 
beinjj-  great  pests  when  they  get  into  the  moist,  rich 
soil,  the  station  should  be  made  proof  against  them 
by  a  thick  layer  of  coal  ashes  or  lime  rubble  at  the 
outset.  Having  ranged  the  plants  nearly  close 
together  and  quite  level,  keep  them  well  supplied 
with  water,  soft  if  possible,  never  wetting  the  foliage 
when  the  sun  is  upon  it,  and  rearrange  them  from 
time  to  time  to  keep  the  roots  out  of  the  bed  and 
to  prevent  the  foliage  from  becoKiing  drawn.  As 
growth  in  good  seasons  and  in  such  rich  compost 
will  be  rapid,  stimulants  should  be  dispensed  with, 
one  fine  well-ripened  crown  being  always  preferable 
to  large  ones,  which  split  and  ripen  imperfectly. 
Towards  the  end  of  October  it  will  be  time  to  see 
about  plunging  the  plants  for  the  winter,  not  so 
much  for  the  protection  of  the  crowns  as  for  the 
prevention  of  injury  to  the  pots  by  frost.  Where 
cold,  shallow  pits  are  not  wanted,  in  these  they  may 
be  plunged  to  the  rims  in  leaves,  old  tan,  or  ashes, 
but  not  coddled,  as  the  Strawberry  is  perfectly 
hardy  and  fruits  well  in  proportion  to  its  winter 
rest.     Lacking  this  convenience,  with  9-inch  planks 
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on  edge  form  stations  in  the  open,  plunge  the  pots 
where  they  will  have  full  exposure  to  rain  and 
snow,  and  never  cover  with  aught  save  a  few  Fern 
fronds  when  the  frost  is  unusually  severe.  About 
the  end  of  January  the  first  batch  of  plants  may  be 
cleansed  and  taken  into  the  orchard  house,  where 
they  must  never  feel  the  want  of  water,  as  neglect 
in  this  particular  will  be  fatal.  But  why  not,  many 
will  say,  take  all  in  at  once,  or  winter  them  in  the 
orchard  house  .'  Simply  because  exposure  to  frost 
and  snow  and  fresh  air  suits  them  best,  whilst 
storing  them  away  a  great  distance  from  the  glass, 
exposing  them  to  cutting  draughts,  and  withholding 
water  when  the  roots  require  it  gives  a  great  deal 
of  unnecessary  trouble  and  anxiety,  if  it  is  not  a 
sure  stepping-stone  to  failure.  W.  C. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


THE  BEST  LACHENALIAS. 

Those  of  the  tricolor  and  pendula  groups  are  in" 
valuable  for  the  greenhouse  in  early  spring,  being 
so  bright  in  colour,  so  elegant  in  growth,  and  last 
such  a  long  time  in  beauty.  There  are  a  good  many 
forms  now,  but  those  who  want  to  grow  only  the 
very  best  may  rely  on  the  following  four,  viz. :  L. 
'pendula,aureaandluteola  varieties  of  tricolor,  which 
has  also  been  called  quadricolor.  L.  Nelsoni  is, 
some  think,  an  improvement  on  L.  aurea,  but  the 
best  form  of  this  is  diflBcult  to  beat  in  point  of 
colour,  which  is  a  bright  orange-yellow.  All  these 
have  erect  flower-spikes  and  tubular  flowers,  more 
or  less  pendulous,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
species  having  their  flowers  set  on  the  spike  erect 
or  horizontally.  These  beautiful  bulbs  repay  the 
best  attention,  and  certainly  one  cannot  have  fine 
flowering  plants  of  them  if  good  care  is  not  be- 
stowed upon  them  from  the  time  they  are  potted, 
which  should  be  in  early  autumn,  till  the  resting 
season  comes  round,  which  occurs  after  the  current 
year's  growth  is  ripened.  Of  late  years  Lachenalias 
have  received  a  good  deal  more  attention  from 
gardeners  than  formerly,  when  it  was  the  usual 
practice  to  let  the  plants  take  their  chance,  thrust 
out  of  sight  as  soon  as  out  of  flower  and  until 
spring.  But  well-grown  Lachenalias,  such,  for  in- 
■  stance,  as  are  shown  by  one  or  two  exhibitors  at  the 
Regent's  Park  spring  shows,  are  a  credit  to  any 
gardener,  and  are  really  beautiful.  All  the  Lache- 
nalias want  liberal  culture,  good  strong  soil  to  grow 
in,  abundance  of  water  when  in  full  leaf,  and  all 
the  light  and  air  practicable  in  order  to  prevent 
them  becciiiing  drawn.  The  potting  time  is  August, 
when  new  bulbs  may  be  purchased,  and  from  that 
time  till  the  foliage  has  died  down  they  must  have 
attention.  The  resting  time  is  summer,  when  the 
bulbs  should  be  dry  and  allowed  to  bake  in  the  sun, 
and  this  will  ripen  them.  When  the  pottinj;-  is 
being  done,  three  or  four  plump  bulbs  are  sufficient 
for  a  5-inch  pot,  and  the  soil  should  be  half  fibry 
loam,  the  other  half  of  leaf-mould,  cow  manure, 
and  sand.  By  potting  the  bulbs  at  intervals  of 
three  weeks  or  a  month  a  long  succession  of  flower- 
ing plants  can  be  had ;  the  earliest,  if  gently  forced, 
may  be  had  by  Christmas  or  the  new  year.  Some 
good  growers  prefer  baskets  or  suspended  pans  for 
these  bulbs.  Both  these  plans  are  excellent,  as 
the  plants  can  be  hung  under  the  roof,  and  in 
baskets  the  bulbs  if  stuck  in  all  round,  top  and 
bottom,  look  very  pretty  when  in  bloom.  Of 
course.  Moss  or  fibry  loam  must  be  used  to  keep  the 
bulbs  in  position  when  planted  in  this  way.  They 
can  be  grown  in  a  cool  frame  till  the  days  get 
too  cold  in  autumn,  when  a  light  greenhouse  is 
their  place.  Of  the  four  kinds  mentioned,  L.  pen- 
dula is  showiest,  the  flower-spikes  being  larger  than 
in  the  others,  and  of  a  bright  ruby  red,  tipped 
with  black.  L.  luteola  has  greenish  yellow  flowers 
with  the  spike  tipped  with  red;  while  tricolor  has 
three  distinct  colours  in  its  flowers,  yellow,  green, 
and  purple.  L.  aurea  is  pure  yellow,  but  in  all 
tour  the  foliage  is  prettily  spotted  and  blotched. 
L.  tricolor  flowers  from  midwinter  till  late 
spring;  luteola  is  generally  at  its  best  from  Feb- 
ruiry  till  April,  as  are  also  aurea  and  pendnla. 
When  in  flower  they  have  a  fine  effect  if  displayed 


in  groups  of  about  a  dozen,  for  which  a  single  plant, 
unless  it  is  very  large,  is  not  fitted.  This  grouping 
plan  is  well  carried  out  at  Kew,  where  three  out  of 
the  four  recommended  may  be  seen  in  bloom,  viz., 
aurea,  pendula,  and  luteola.  G. 


Plumtago  capensis. — This  is  generally  grown 
as  a  greenhouse  climber,  and,  being  of  free  growth, 
it  will,  when  left  to  itself,  soon  cover  a  considerable 
space.  The  lovely  azure-blue  flowers  which  are  pro- 
duced in  such  great  profusion  are  always  welcome, 
but  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  give  it  the  space 
it  requires  as  a  climber.  With  a  little  management 
it  may  be  grown  and  flowered  well  in  a  comparatively 
small  pot.  When  treated  as  a  pot  plant  this  Plum- 
bago is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  useful  subjects 
that  can  be  grown.  For  this  purpose,  cuttings  taken 
now  will  make  good  flowering  specimens  in  the 
autumn :  or  if  taken  a  little  later,  two  or  three  plants 
may  be  grown  in  one  pot.  Young  shoots  will  strike 
freely  in  an  ordinary  stove  propagating  pit  if  kept 
close,  the  chief  thing  being  to  prevent  the  cuttings 
getting  withered.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  rooted 
they  should  be  potted  off.  Shift  the  plants  on  as  they 
require  it,  giving  them  every  encouragement  to  make 
free  growth.  The  plants  may  be  grown  in  an  interme- 
diate temperature,  and  will  require  stopping  several 
times  [to  get  them  to  form  compact  plants.  They 
should  only  be  allowed  to  make  a  short  growth  each 
time  before  being  stopped.  After  good  bushy  plants 
are  formed  they  should  have  a  light  airy  position  to 
prevent  the  growths  running  up  too  tall  before  flower- 
ing. If  about  six  shoots  start  away  evenly  together 
they  will  form  very  effective  plants  when  in  flower.  I 
have  had  plants  about  18  inches  in  height  with  from 
four  to  six  good  trusses  of  bloom  on  each ;  these 
have  been  grown  in  5-inch  pots,  and  for  decoration 
few  plants  are  more  effective. — A. 

Camellia  buds  falling  off.— Friendly  criticism 
when  confined  to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject  at 
issue  is  always  welcomed  by  me;  I  therefore  beg  to 
thank  those  correspondents  who  have  replied  to  my 
notes  on  the  above  subject.  I  am  well  aware  that 
there  are  many  places  where  Camellias  which  are 
nexer  placed  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  do 
well,  these,  however,  being  treated  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  plant,  i.e  ,  never  subjected  to 
a  high  temperature.  But  there  are  also  hundreds  of 
places  where  this  cannot  be  done,  simply  because 
the  conservatory  has  to  be  kept  at  too  high  a  tem- 
perature, thus  causing  premature  growth,  and  this 
very  often  while  the  plants  are  in  flower.  I  hold 
that  such  structures  are  neither  suitable  places,  nor 
conducive  to  the  health  of  the  plants  for  any  length 
of  time,  because  they  are  forced  into  growth  beyond 
their  rooting  power,  and  thus  bud-dropping  results. 
I  have  several  times  seen  the  house  at  Chelsea 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Burrell.and  agree  with  what  he  says 
in  the  main.  I,  however,  presume  that  it  is  kept  as 
a  Camellia  house  and  the  plants  treated  accord- 
ingly, and  not,  as  I  have  been  obliged  to  do,  place 
them  in  a  conservatory  kept  at  stove-heat.  In 
Mr.  Cuthbert's  nursery  at  Southgate  the  Camel- 
lias are  planted  out  in  a  house  where  the  lights  are 
taken  off  during  a  good  part  of  the  summer,  and 
the  plants  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  weather.  I  think 
it  would  be  diflicult  to  find  healthier  plants  or  any 
which  flower  better,  and  no  bud-dropping  is  expe- 
rienced. In  this  case  the  plants  have  a  proper 
jieriod  of  rest,  growth,  and  flowering,  and  are  never 
in  a  temperature  out  of  character  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  plants.  In  the  case  referred  to  in  my 
jirevious  notes  in  The  Garden,  Jan.  28  (p.  ho),  i 
am  certain  I  could  not  have  remedied  the  fault  of 
bud-dropping  in  any  other  way  than  by  subjecting 
the  plants  to  a  cooler  and  more  regular  course  of 
treatment,  thereby  giving  them  more  time  in  which 
to  form  their  flower  buds.— Thomas  Record. 

Bauera  rubioides.  —  Should  hard  -  wooded 
plants  ever  return  to  the  position  they  once  held, 
wc  should  see  many  very  pretty  things  that  have 
almost  dropped  out  of  cultivation.  Among  them 
must  be  included  this  native  of  New  South  Wales, 
which,  though  it  cannot  at  any  time  be  called 
showy,  is  easily  cultivated,  and  will  flower  nearly 
throughnut  the  year.     The  plant  under  notice  forms 


a  small,  much-branched  bush,  the  slender  shoots  of 
which  are  studded  with  saucer-shaped  blossoms. 
These  flowers  are  about  three  -  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  of  a  mauve-pink  colour. 
Though  it  flowers  most  profusely  during  the  spring 
months,  yet  good,  healthy  plants  will  often  bloom 
throughout  the  whole  winter,  especially  if  they  are 
kept  at  the  warm  end  of  the  greenhouse.  This 
Bauera  will  do  well  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and 
sand,  this  last  being  very  essential  to  its  well-doing. 
Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  taken  just  as  their 
most  succulent  stage  is  past  will  strike  root  readily 
if  put  into  well-drained  pots  or  pans  of  sandy  peat 
and  covered  with  a  bell-glass.  These  cuttings  will 
need  very  little  heat ;  indeed,  they  wOl  strike  best 
in  a  greenhouse  temperature. — H.  P. 

I/apageria  alba. — Ijovers  of  plants  are  some- 
times surprised  at  the  much  higher  prices  charged 
for  the  white  in  comparison  with  the  red  Lapageria. 
The  white  form  is  expensive,  and  it  is  caused  solely 
by  the  fact  that  while  the  red  type  can  be  raised 
from  seed,  the  white,  although  it  seeds  freely, 
does  not  reproduce  the  white  form,  but  only  the 
red  or  pale  red  and  pink  types ;  therefore  it  is  that 
the  white  variety  has  to  be  raised  by  layers.  This 
operation  can  be  seen  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  at 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons'  nursery  at  Chelsea. 
Two  or  three  strong  plants  can  be  seen  growing  on 
a  bed  in  a  greenhouse,  and  during  the  months  of 
November  and  December  the  shoots  made  the  pre- 
vious season  are  brought  down  and  laid  on  a  bed  of 
light,  peaty,  sandy  soil.  They  are  carefully 
pegged  down  in  position  and  covered  with  a  similar 
compost.  About  February  and  onwards  the  shoots 
break  into  growth  at  various  points  and  root  into 
the  soil.  The  ascending  shoots  are  attached  to 
cords  coming  down  from  the  roof,  and  in  due  course 
they  are  lifted  from  the  beds  and  potted.  I  have 
often  wondered  how  the  large  number  of  plants  of 
Lapageria  fared  that  the  late  Mr.  G.  T.  Davey 
planted  out  at  Colston  Bassett,  his  residence  in 
Nottinghamshire,  some  twenty  years  ago.  They 
Tpe5-3  planted  just  within  the  fringes  of  clumps  of 
shrubbery,  it  being  Mr.  Davey's  desire  to  imitate  as 
far  as  possible  the  natural  conditions  under  which 
the  plants  grew  in  their  native  habitat.  I  think 
that  something  like  100  were  planted  about  the 
grounds,  and  Mr.  Davey's  desire  was  that  they 
should  send  their  shoots  up  about  the  outer  branches 
of  foliage  and  display  their  flowers  to  view.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  any  of  these  plants 
survived  the  severe  winters  which  have  occurred 
since  they  were  planted. — R.  D. 

New  Zealand  Ciematis  (C.  indivisa).— This 
lovely  greenhouse  climber  would  be  welcome  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  and  as  it  blooms  at  the  present 
time,  when  so  few  climbing  plants  are  in  flower,  it 
is  additionally  valuable.  When  grown  successfully 
it  produces  long  racemes  of  pure  white  star-like 
flowers,  which  show  up  well  against  the  deep  green 
foliage,  and  either  for  the  roof  or  for  pillars  it  is 
very  effective.  It  may  also  be  used  as  a  pot  plant 
if  the  stems  are  trained  round  a  tall  pyramidal 
trellis.  It  is  a  plant  of  easy  culture,  but  requires  a 
little  management  to  flower  it  successfully ;  it  is, 
perhaps,  on  this  account  that  it  is  not  so  generally 
grown  as  it  deserves  to  be.  When  planted  out  it  is 
apt  to  grow  away  too  freely,  and  does  not  ripen  the 
wood  sufficiently  to  flower  well.  I  have  seen  the 
best  results  where  the  plants  have  been  grown  in 
pots.  The  plants  should  be  encouraged  to  make  as 
much  growth  as  possible  early  in  the  season.  The 
specimens  may  be  grown  in  an  intermediate  tem- 
perature, using  string  for  training  the  plants  to 
while  making  their  growth.  A  separate  string 
should  be  used  for  each  shoot,  the  strings  being 
fixed  to  the  pots  by  means  of  pegs  and  taken  up  to  the 
roof  of  the  house.  These  shoots  can  easily  be  cut 
down  when  the  plants  have  made  sufficient  growth 
and  it  is  desirable  to  remove  them  to  an  exposed 
position  where  growth  will  be  checked  and  the  wood 
will  get  well  ripened.  It  is  on  ripening  the  wood 
properly  in  the  autumn  that  success  mainly  depends. 
If  the  plants  have  a  short  rest  and  are  ripened  off 
early  in  the  autumn,  they  will  set  their  flowers,  and 
as  soon  as  the  buds  appear  the  plants  may  be  placed 
in  a  warmer  position  and  will  come  into  bloom  early 
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in  January,  or  perhaps  by  Christmas.  There  are 
two  varieties  of  this  beautiful  Clematis — C.  indivisa 
and  C.  indivisa  lobata.  In  the  former  the  leaflets 
are  smooth  and  sharply  pointed,  and  in  the  latter 
the  leaflets  are  broader,  deeply  lobed,  and  slightly 
undulating.  I  should  give  the  preference  to  the 
last-mentioned,  as  it  flowers  more  freely,  though 
the  flowers  are  not  quite  so  large  as  those  on  the 
first-named  variety. — A. 

The  Tasmanian  Laurel  (Anopterus  glandu- 
losa). — This  is  a  handsome,  cool  greenhouse  ever- 
green shrub,  and  one,  too,  that  under  ordinary 
conditions  flowers  during  the  early  months  of  the 
year.  It  forms  a  stout-growing  specimen,  clothed 
with  very  dark  green  leathery  leaves,  and  bears 
erect  terminal  racemes  of  white  saucer-shaped 
flowers.  The  general  appearance  of  the  plant  and 
its  waxy  blossoms  suggest  an  aflinity  to  some  of 
the  Ericacea;,  such  as  the  Andromedas  and  Arbutus, 
instead  of  which  it  is  a  member  of  the  Saxifrage 
family.  It  is  a  native  of  Tasmania,  and  its  cultural 
requirements  are  very  simple,  as  if  potted  in  a  mix- 
ture of  peat,  loam,  and  sand  (this  latter  is  very 
essential),  it  succeeds  perfectly  if  just  protected 
from  frost  during  winter.  The  half-ripened  shoots 
strike  readily  enough  if  taken  early  in  the  summer 
and  put  into  well-drained  pots  of  sandy  peat.  If 
covered  with  a  bell-glass  the  cuttings  may  be  placed 
in  a  frame,  but  it  is  essential  that  the  lights  be  kept 
close  and  shaded  during  sunshine.  Should  any  of 
the  cuttings  not  be  rooted  by  the  time  summer  is 
well  advanced,  a  little  bottom-heat  will  soon  cause 
them  to  strike. — H.  P. 

Aloca&ia  Sanderiana. — This  remarkable  spe- 
cies wiU,  in  all  probability,  become  a  very  popu- 
lar plant;  it  is  of  recent  introduction,  and  has 
not  hitherto  been  seen  in  good  condition;  for  in- 
stance, I  have  seldom  seen  plants  bearing  more  than 
one  or  two  leaves.  I  recently  noted  a  specimen 
of  this  species,  however,  in  the  stove  at  Mr.  Laing's 
nursery  bearing  numerous  leaves,  which  give  it 
quite  an  imposing  and  effective  appearance.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  yet  made  the 
acquaintance  of  this  beautiful  Arad,  I  may  add  that 
the  leaves  are  persistent,  arrow-shaped,  and  deeply 
lobed  at  the  edges ;  the  ground  colour  is  deep  bright 
glossy  green,  over  which  there  is  a  shade  of  metallic 
blue;  the  midrib  and  primary  veins  are  white, 
bordered  with  ivory  white,  whilst  the  outer  margin 
is  narrowly  margined  with  white.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indian  Islands,  and  requires 
strong  heat  and  moisture  to  develop  its  beauties, 
which  are  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  any  other 
member  of  the  family  yet  introduced. — H. 

Greenhouse  flowering  plants.  — The  cool 
houses  in  Mr.  Laing's  nursery  are  specially  brilliant 
for  the  time  of  year,  the  display  mainly  consisting 
of  the  Japanese  Azalea  mollis  and  Epaoris  and 
Heaths  in  variety.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Mr. 
Laing  has  a  numerous  and  increasing  demand  for 
hard-wooded  Heaths,  so  that  before  long  we  may 
possibly  see  these  beautiful  greenhouse  plants  re- 
stored to  popularity.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
so  few  gardeners  of  the  present  day  understand  their 
culture,  which,  like  that  of  many  other  things, 
will  have  to  be  learnt  again.  The  plants  at  Forest 
Hill  are  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Leach,  one  of  the 
principal  growers  of  the  specimen  Ericas  which 
made  the  Messrs.  RoUisson's  nursery  at  Tooting  so 
famous  in  its  time.  Besides  the  above  were  Cycla- 
mens, Cinerarias,  Hyacinths,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  some 
good  old  New  Holland  plants,  such  as  Chorozemas, 
Boronias,  including  the  beautiful  violet-scented  B. 
megastigma,  various  Polygalas,  Genistas,  and  the 
beautiful  Pleroma  macrantha,  which  is  blooming  in 
profusion.  It  is  proved  here  to  be  one  of  the  freest 
growing  and  continuous  flowering  plants  yet  intro- 
duced, if  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  In  most  gardens 
it  is  grown  in  a  stove,  and  grows  rapidly  enough, 
but  one  is  seldom  rewarded  with  a  crop  of  blooms. 
On  the  rafters  are  plants  of  Lapageria  rosea, 
which  appear  when  established  to  flower  all  the 
year  round,  and  plants  of  the  old  and  useful 
Habrothamnus  elegans.  Festooning  the  roof  is  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  Clematis  indivisa  lobata.  It 
is  bearing  thousands  of  flowers,  which  are  borne 
upon  long  foot-stalks,  so  that  they  are  well  suited 


for  cutting.  They  are  about  2  inches  or  '6  inches 
across,  pure  white,  and  sweet-scented.  It  is  not 
only  very  free-flowering,  but  continues  blooming 
for  a  long  time.  It  is  just  the  plant  for  those 
amateurs  requiring  a  climber  for  a  cool  house : 
whilst  in  the  south  and  west  portions  of  Ireland  it 
would  in  all  probability  thrive  luxuriantly  in  the 
open  air.    It  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand. — W.  H.  G. 


GLADIOLUS  COLVILLEI  THE  BRIDE. 

This  is  commonly  described  as  hardy,  but  I  think 
that  a  great  deal  of  disappointment  will  result  from 
the  attempt  to  treat  it  in  the  same  way  as  Daffodils, 
Hyacinths,  &c.  I  believe  that  the  bulbs  are  per- 
fectly hardy,  but  they  exhibit  an  unfortunate 
tendency  to  push  into  growth  during  the  autumn, 
so  that  they  are  often  an  inch  or  two  above  ground 
before  winter  sets  in.  In  this  respect  they  resemble 
Ixias  and  Sparaxis,and,like  them, the  young  growths 
are  incapable  of  successfully  braving  the  alternate 
freezings  and  thawings  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
In  a  fairly  dry  and  not  too  severe  a  winter  they 
often  survive,  thus  leading  many  to  put  faith  in 
their  hardiness.  In  the  course  of  time  the  bulbs 
disappear  altogether,  or  only  a  few  weak  oflisets 
push  up.  The  right  way  with  this  very  charming 
flower,  so  useful  for  supplying  chaste  white  blooms 
in  quantity,  is  to  plant  soon  enough  to  enable  the 
bulbs  to  get  good  root-hold,  but  so  that  they  come 
above  ground  when  there  is  no  longer  any  danger 
of  the  young  growths  suffering.  I  should  say  that 
from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  end  of  March 
would  be  a  good  time,  as  this  is  sufliciently  early  to 
admit  of  the  plants  getting  good  hold  of  the  ground 
and  enabling  them  to  escape  the  perils  to  which 
they  are  exposed  at  an  earlier  period.  This 
Gladiolus,  like  all  other  members  of  the  family, 
loves  good  soil.  Plenty  of  good,  but  rotten  manure 
should  be  worked  in  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  and  in 
the  case  of  heavy  soils  every  care  should  be  taken 
to  render  them  friable.  I  do  not  know  if  giving  a 
little  protection  in  winter  has  been  tried.  Of  course 
the  earlier  the  plants  start  into  growth  the  sooner 
they  will  bloom,  and  a  crop  of  this  chaste  flower 
early  in  the  season  would  be  a  valuable  one.  Were 
I  growing  this  Gladiolus  for  market,  I  should  try 
what  a  covering  of  Fern  or  something  similar  would 
do,  putting  it  on  at  night  and  taking  it  off  in  the 
daytime,  just  as  early  Radishes  are  managed  in 
market  gardens.  A  great  deal  of  shelter  is  not 
required  to  bring  the  leaf  growths  through  safely, 
as  at  this  time  of  the  year  the  foliage  is  only  a 
couple  of  inches  above  ground.  I  believe  that  with 
this,  as  with  so  many  hardy  flowers  that  are  some- 
what tender,  the  critical  time  is  when  hard  frosts 
succeed  heavy  rains.  Protection  in  ever  so  slight  a 
degree  would  probably  preserve  the  foliage  from 
injury,  as  well  as  assist  the  plants. 

As  a  pot  plant.  Gladiolus  The  Bride  has  much 
value  in  spring  and  early  summer.  Four  good 
bulbs  in  a  -H-inoh  pot,  and  double  that  number  in 
fi-inch  pots  will,  when  well  developed,  have  a  very 
nice  appearance.  As  with  all  bulbous  flowers  that 
are  grown  for  spring  bloom,  early  potting  is  neces- 
sary. The  natural  habit  of  this  Gladiolus  is  to 
start  into  growth  quite  early  in  the  autumn.  Last 
spring,  when  my  plants  had  finished  blooming,  I 
put  them  in  the  open  air,  and  when  the  foliage 
died  off  the  pots  were  laid  on  their  sides  in  a  cool 
situation,  and  where  water  occasionally  fell  on  them 
through  sprinkling  other  things  close  by.  When  I 
thought  of  potting  them  up  again,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  they  had  made  shoots  quite  2  inches 
long,  and  the  pots  were  nearly  filled  with  roots. 
The  unusual  heat,  in  combination  with  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture,  doubtless  had  something  to 
do  with  this  early  start,  but  that,  under  any 
circumstances,  they  should  by  the  middle  of 
September  be  in  full  root  and  leaf-activity  is  a 
proof  of  the  necessity  for  potting  up  the  bulbs 
at  a  much  earlier  period  than  is  usual  with 
bulbous  flowers  generally.  In  the  case  of  this 
Gladiolus,  I  think  that  the  succession  should 
not  be  regulated  by  the  time  of  potting,  but 
by  any  other  means  which  may  be  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  grower.     Did  I  require  any  quantity 


of  white  flowers  during  the  spring  months,  I 
should  certainly  grow  The  Bride  extensively, 
potting  all  the  bulbs  at  the  same  early  date, 
just  as  many  do  Hyacinths,  and  bringing  them 
along  in  varying  temperatures.  In  this  way  the 
greatest  amount  of  bloom  would  be  obtained 
from  all  the  bulbs.  It  is  as  well  to  mention  that 
this  Gladiolus  will  not  stand  hard  forcing — at 
least,  that  is  my  experience  of  it.  It  is  a  flower 
for  late  spring,  say  from  April  till  the  middle  of 
June,  and  must  at  all  times  have  abundance  of 
light  and  air.  Being  tolerably  strong-rooted,  the 
pots  are  soon  filled  with  fibres  ;  consequently,  feed- 
ing should  begin  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of 
its  growth.  More  especially  when  the  flower-spikes 
appear  is  a  stimulant  needed.  If  from  this  time 
food  fails,  the  spikes  are  not  thrown  up  well,  and 
if  watering  is  neglected  the  tips  of  the  foliage 
become  brown,  and  the  plant  loses  its  fresh  appear- 
ance.  There  is  something  more  than  usually 
attractive  in  the  appearance  of  this  Gladiolus  when 
well  grown.  The  fresh  grass-green  foliage,  the  ex- 
quisite purity  of  the  flowers,  and  the  very  graceful 
habit  combine  to  render  it  a  most  pleasing  object, 
and  there  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  have  attained 
to  so  high  a  degree  of  popularity.  J.  C.  B. 


Monochsetum    sericeum    grandiflorum. — 

This  old  and  beautiful  greenhouse  or,  during  the 
winter,  intermediate  house  plant,  belonging  to  the 
Mt'lastomads,  is  now  seldom  seen.  It  is  now 
flowering  profusely  in  Mr.  Laing's  nursery  at 
Forest  Hill,  where  many  of  the  old  favourites  seem 
to  have  found  a  congenial  home.  This  is  a  dwarf, 
compact-growing  plant,  producing  in  abundance  its 
rosy  mauve  flowers,  and  should  receive  the  atten- 
tion especially  of  those  having  but  limited  space. 
The  soil  for  this  Jlonocha^tum  should  consist  of 
peat,  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  in  about  equal 
parts.  Drain  well  and  pot  firmly.  There  are 
numerous  pretty  small-growing  kinds  belonging  to 
this  genus. — H. 

Jasminum  Sambacfl.-pl. — Thisplant  succeeds 
here  fairly  well  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  It  is  potted 
in  a  mixture  of  peat,  sand,  and  loam,  and  makes  fair 
growth.  When  planted  out  it  grows  very  strongly, 
and  can  be  trained  on  a  greenhouse  wall  with  very 
good  effect.  The  variety  grown  here  is  Maid  of 
Orleans,  and  appears  to  lie  similar  to  Mr.  Soper's 
plant,  having  ovate  glabrous  leaves  and  globose 
buds,  which  open  with  fleshy  incurved  petals  very 
sweetly  scented.  The  flowers  are  often  fasciated, 
the  stem  for  some  distance  below  the  flower  show- 
ing the  fasciation.  Last  autumn  a  flower  of  the 
same  variety  was  sent  from  Kew  to  South  Ken- 
sington, this  bloom  being  fasciated  similar  to  the 
flowers  on  the  plant  grown  here.  I  may  add  that 
my  plant  came  direct  from  a  nurseryman  in  the 
Southern  States  of  America,  so  that  this  condition 
of  fasciation  is  evidently  becoming  fixed  in  J. 
Sambac.  Since  the  Kew  flower  was  exhibited  I 
have  heard  of  another  plant  having  flowers  of  the 
same  character.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  Mr.  Soper's  plant  ever  produces  abnormal 
blooms.  Is  the  variety  with  accuminate  leaves, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Soper  (p.  119)  really  a  form  of 
Jasminum  Sambac,  or  is  it  a  double  form  of  J. 
pubescens  ?— John  W.  Odell,  Barroir  Point, 
Pinner, 

Spot  on  Pelargoniums. —  A  note  in  The 
Garden,  February  2.5  (p.  161),  would  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  spot  is  caused  by  haf-mould.  This 
is  undoubtedly  an  error,  as  I  have  always  used 
leaf-mould  in  the  ]  lotting  soil,  and  cannot  recol- 
lect any  of  our  plants  being  the  least  injured  by 
sjiot.  We  may  have  had  one  or  two  plants  in  a 
season  show  it,  but  in  many  seasons  no  plants 
have  been  affected.  We  always  place  them  out 
of  doors  when  they  have  finished  flowering.  If 
continued  wet  weather  sets  in,  the  plants  are  laid 
on  their  sides,  and  receive  no  water  at  all  for 
about  ten  days  before  they  are  out  down,  and 
none  for  a  few  days  after.  Treated  in  this  way 
no  sap  exudes  from  the  severed  parts.  Success 
or  failure  depends  upon  the  subsequent  treatment. 
The  plants  may  be  allowed  to  start  into  growth 
out  of  doors,  as  the  time  being  August  rain  can- 
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not  be  injurious.  Iq  three  or  four  weeks  after 
they  are  cut  over  it  will  be  time  to  shake  them 
out  and  repot  them.  Reduce  the  ball  of  roots 
considerably,  replanting  in  smaller  sized  pots.  The 
compost  used  should  be  turfy  loam  four  parts, 
one  part  leaf-mould,  and  one  part  of  decayed  cow 
manure.  Place  the  plants  in  a  light  airy  house 
after  they  are  repotted.  If  no  water  is  given  for 
a  week,  the  plants  will  do  well  and  be  free  from 
gpot.^J.  Douglas. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 
Potting  stove  plants. — Ixoeas. — When  Ixoras 
are  kept  constantly  in  the  high  temperature  that  is 
necessary  to  have  them  in  the  best  condition,  they 
may  be  repotted  at  any  time  of  the  year.  But  where 
the  heat  of  the  house  in  which  they  are  located  is 
allowed  to  fall  so  low  in  winter  that  the  plants  are 
reduced  to  a  dormant  state,  the  potting  requires  to 
be  delayed  until  there  is  a  sufficient  rise  to  excite 
growth.  As  soon  as  top  growth  begins  to  move  it 
is  a  sure  sign  that  the  roots  are  active ;  consequently 
any  plants  that  need  more  room  should  then  have  a 
shift.  There  are  no  other  flowering  stove  subjects 
that  are  so  much  benefited  by  a  liberal  amount  of 
root  room  as  Ixoras.  The  amount  of  growth  they 
make  and  the  size  of  the  flower-heads  is  generally 
proportionate  to  the  pot  room  the  plants  receive. 
The  best  examples  of  I.  coccinea  I  ever  had  were 
put  into  22-inch  pots  in  less  than  three  years  from 
the  time  the  cuttings  were  struck.  None  but  the 
best  brown  turfy  peat,  with  plenty  of  fibrous  matter 
in  it,  should  be  used.  The  black,  heavy  peat  on 
which  Heather  alone  grows  should  be  avoided,  as  in 
it  the  plants  are  never  seen  in  their  best  form.  A 
liberal  quantity  of  sand  should  be  added.  Use  the 
peat  in  what  may  be  described  as  a  rough,  lumpy 
state  rather  than  broken  fine.  Drain  the  pots  well, 
and  make  the  material  moderately  solid.  Do  not 
attempt  to  loosen  the  balls  or  disentangle  the  roots 
further  than  in  getting  the  old  drainage  material 
away.  Before  potting  the  plants  should  be  well 
cleaned,  so  as  to  free  them  from  scale  or  mealy  bug. 
Where  they  are  affected  with  the  last-named  pest 
it  is  impossible  to  flower  them  well  unless  the  in- 
sects are  kept  well  down,  without  which  they  con- 
gregate on  the  half-matured  trusses  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  blooms  get  injured  in  the  operation 
of  cleaning.  Keep  the  plants  at  the  hottest  end  of 
the  house,  giving  them  no  shade  unless  the  leaves 
are  likely  to  get  burnt. 

Stbiking  Ixoeas.— Ixora  cuttings  should  now 
be  put  in  so  as  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  length- 
ened season  wherein  to  gain  size  and  strength.  The 
cuttings  should  be  from  5  inches  to  7  inches  long, 
and  select  the  strongest  shoots,  as  plants  raised  from 
these  will  keep  continually  pushing  up  vigorous 
growth  from  the  base,  and  in  this  way  keep  fully 
furnished  as  they  get  older.  The  cuttings  should 
be  struck  singly  in  small  pots  two-thirds  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  peat  and  sand,  the  top  all  sand.  Keep 
them  under  propagating  glasses  close  and  moist. 
They  will  bear  as  high  a  temperature  as  the  hottest 
stove  plants  will  endure  ;  shade  from  the  sun  when 
necessary.  So  managed  they  will  strike  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  as  soon  as  the  little  pots  are  moderately 
stocked  with  roots  move  into  others  4  inches  larger. 

Gardenias. — Now  when  the  sun  begins  to  have 
a  good  deal  of  power,  the  flowers  will  come  on 
much  more  quickly  than  when  fire-heat  alone  was 
available.  The  increased  amount  of  heat  will  per- 
mit of  more  moisture  overhead  being  used.  Still, 
once  a  day  is  often  enough  to  syringe  the  plants, 
and  this  should  be  done  sufficiently  early  in  the 
afternoon  to  allow  the  advancing  flower-buds  to 
get  dry  before  nightfall.  When  too  much  water  is 
given  overhead  even  now,  when  there  is  more  length 
of  daylight,  it  often  causes  the  buds  to  fall  o£E. 

Stbiking  Gardenias.— In  propagating  Garde- 
nias, it  is  not  necessary  to  use  cuttings  of  the  young, 
half-matured  shoots,  such  as  alone  will  answer  with 
many  stove  plants,  for  the  older,  fully-iipened  wood 
produces  roots  readily.  Branches  10  inches  or  12 
inches  long  that  have  several  shoots  each,  if  put  in 
a  brisk  heat,  will  strike  in  a  short  time.  They  should 
be  put  separately  in  .^i-inch  or  il-inch  pots,  drained, 


and  three  parts  fiUed  with  a  mixture  of  peat  and 
sand,  the  rest  aU  sand.  Keep  the  material  quite 
moist,  and  confine  them  in  a  propagating  frame, 
admitting  a  little  air  for  an  hour  or  so  daily.  If  a 
bottom-heat  of  85°  can  be  given,  these  branch  cut- 
tings will  have  made  enough  roots  in  three  or  four 
weeks  to  admit  of  their  being  gradually  inured  to 
the  air  of  the  house.  Directly  the  soil  is  moderately 
full  of  roots,  move  the  plants  into  pots  '.i  inches  or 
i  inches  larger.  Where  there  is  any  diificulty  in 
getting  good  fibrous  peat,  turfy  loam  may  be  used 
instead.  Where  cuttings  such  as  these  are  used 
and  they  are  afterwards  encouraged  through  the 
season  with  enough  warmth  and  no  stint  of  pot- 
room,  the  plants  wiU  make  good-sized  specimens 
before  autumn,  giving  in  the  meanwhile  a  good 
supply  of  flowers,  and  being  at  the  end  of  summer 
in  a  condition  to  bloom  more  or  less  in  the  winter. 
Cuttings  of  the  ordinary  description,  consisting  of 
the  points  of  strong  shoots  about  5  inches  or  6 
inches  long,  may  now  be  struck ;  treated  as  advised 
for  those  already  named,  they  will  quickly  get  esta- 
blished. As  soon  as  top  growth  begins  to  move, 
pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots,  for  unless  the 
plants  are  induced  in  their  early  stages  to  branch 
out  freely  at  the  bottom,  they  get  bare  and  un- 
sightly as  they  get  older.  Close  attention  to  keep- 
ing down  insects  is  even  more  necessary  with 
Gardenias  than  the  majority  of  stove  species,  as  the 
peculiar  sheathed  condition  of  the  shoots  gives 
shelter  to  mealy  bug,  which,  when  present  in  quan- 
tity, renders  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  plants 
difficult. 

Tabben^montanas.  —  There  are  few  white 
flowers  so  pure  in  colour  as  these ;  the  double  va- 
riety is  the  best  to  grow.  By  having  several  speci- 
mens, and  using  the  necessary  care  in  varying  the 
temperature,  a  succession  of  flowers  over  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  year  may  be  had.  Plants 
that  require  larger  pots  should  be  moved  now. 
Tabernjemontanas  do  not  need  so  much  root  room 
as  some  things ;  consequently,  unless  very  large 
specimens  are  wanted,  there  is  no  necessity  to  give 
a  large  shift.  Peat  is  the  most  suitable  material  to 
grow  these  plants  in,  using  sand  enough  with  it  to 
ensure  porosity.  They  bear  cutting  back  well ;  any 
that  were  headed  in  after  flowering  last  summer 
should  now  be  turned  out  and  have  one  half  of  the 
old  soil  shaken  away,  returning  them  to  the  same 
pots  if  these  are  large  enough.  In  cases  where  the 
plants  were  pinched  for  room,  however,  a  size  or 
two  larger  may  be  given.  In  potting  make  the  soil 
solid,  so  that  it  will  not  hold  too  much  water,  as 
when  this  occurs  it  frequently  causes  the  buds  to 
drop,  a  defect  to  which  the  plants  are  liable,  either 
from  being  too  wet  at  the  roots  or  through  much 
top  moisture  being  present.  Any  old  specimens 
'  that  have  got  leggy  and  bare  at  the  bottom  may 
now  be  headed  in ;  they  will  bear  cutting  back 
freely  into  the  old,  hard  wood.  When  the  tops  are 
removed  place  the  stools  in  a  warm  stove  tempera- 
ture, syringing  them  overhead  daily,  but  do  not  give 
much  water  to  the  soil  until  the  new  growth  has 
appeared  and  made  a  little  progress.  After  this 
shake  away  a  portion  of  the  old  soil,  then  repot, 
and  treat  as  advised  for  the  plants  that  were  cut 
back  in  autumn.  Cuttings  should  now  be  put  in ; 
of  these  also  select  the  strongest  shoots,  as  stock 
raised  from  such  will  always  keep  ahead  of  plants 
that  are  struck  from  weaker  wood. 

HoYAS. — The  different  varieties  of  Hoya,  even 
those  that  are  the  strongest  growers,  such  as  H. 
imperialis,  H.  Cunninghami,  and  others  of  a  like 
description,  do  not  require  so  much  root-room  as 
the  majority  of  stove  climbers.  When  the  speci- 
mens get  large  and  are  in  pots  as  big  as  it  is  ad- 
visable to  give  them,  much  may  be  done  to  keep  up  the 
requisite  vigour  by  the  use  of  manure  water,  but 
whilst  the  plants  are  young  and  up  to  the  time  of 
their  attaining  something  like  the  size  required,  it 
is  best  not  to  pinch  them  for  room.  In  all  cases 
where  this  occurs  the  wood  gets  into  a  prematurely 
hard,  stunted  condition,  from  which  no  subsequent 
treatment  will  induce  the  plants  to  move  with  the 
freedom  that  is  desirable.  Hoyas  are  not  particular 
in  the  matter  of  soil,  as  they  will  thrive  in  either 
peat  or  loam,  provided  it  is  not  sour  and  adhesive, 


in  which  case  the  roots  soon  get  into  an  unhealthy 
state,  so  that  the  plants  are  not  able  to  flower  as  they 
should,  the  buds  often  dropping  off  before  they  open. 
Where  good  loam  can  be  had  I  should  give  it  the 
preference.  Enough  sand  must  be  added  to  keep 
it  in  the  right  condition  for  a  lengthened  period, 
as  the  plants  do  not  like  their  roots  being  disturbed 
to  the  extent  that  occurs  when  they  have  to  be 
shaken  out.  In  the  case  of  young  or  medium-sized 
examples  that  will  be  likely  to  suffer  for  want  of 
room  they  should  be  potted  now.  Do  not  disturb 
the  roots  more  than  is  necessary  in  removing  the 
old  drainage.  Pots  about  two  sizes  larger  than 
those  the  plants  have  hitherto  been  in  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  large  enough.  Pot  firmly,  as  is  necessary 
with  all  plants  that  are  expected  to  remain  long  in 
the  same  soil.  Water  sparingly  until  the  roots 
have  had  time  to  move  freely.  If  the  plants  are 
trained  on  trellises,  round  sticks,  or  on  wires  under 
the  roof,  attention  must  be  given  to  keeping  the 
shoots  in  their  allotted  places,  for  if  they  are  allowed 
to  twine  round  anything  within  their  reach  or  each 
other,  they  cannot  be  untwined  without  danger  of 
their  being  injured.  Older  specimens,  that  happen 
to  want  more  room,  had  better  not  be  potted  until 
after  they  have  flowered,  as  if  moved  now  it  might 
interfere  with  their  blooming.  The  same  applies  to 
the  bushy-habited  kinds,  H.  bella  and  H.  Paxtoni, 
both  of  which  are  liable  to  drop  their  flowers  if  the 
roots  are  interfered  with  before  the  time  of  flowering. 
Shading  stove  plants. — With  the  exception 
of  a  few  kinds  of  stove  plants,  particularly  such  as 
are  grown  for  their  flowers,  the  thinner  the  material 
that  is  used  for  shading  the  better,  the  object  being 
to  prevent  the  leaves  and  flowers  being  injured  by 
the  direct  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  but  not  to 
exclude  light.  All  the  light  that  it  is  possible  to 
give  in  our  dull  climate  is  not  too  much.  For  a 
like  reason  all  permanent  shading,  such  as  smearing 
the  glass  with  whitening,  should,  when  possible,  be 
avoided,  as  for  several  hours  morning  and  evening, 
even  in  bright  weather,  and  also  in  cloudy  weather, 
it  is  injurious.  The  blinds  should  now  be  put  on 
without  delay,  as  the  sun,  with  a  cloudless  sky,  is 
usually  sufficiently  powerful  during  this  month  to 
do  much  harm  if  the  means  are  not  at  hand  to 
prevent  it.  T.  B. 

Garden    Flora. 


PLATE   638. 

PASSIFLORAS— PASSION  FLOWERS. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  p.  watsoniana.*) 
The  Passion  Flowers  belong  to  the  most  useful 
and  beautiful  of  indoor  climbing  plants,  and 
one  species  is  almost  hardy  enough  to  be  grown 
out  of  doors  in  all  parts  of  England.  There  is 
a  host  of  kinds  known,  botanists  say  120 
species,  and  a  large  proportion  of  this  number 
are  remarkable  either  for  the  size,  form  and 
beauty  of  their  flowers,  or  for  their  ornamental 
and  even  edible  fruits.  Only  about  half  a  dozen 
species  are  in  general  cultivation,  their  names 
being  P.  cserulea,  P.  racemosa,  P.  kermesina, 
P.  vitifolia,  P.  quadrangularis  and  P.  macro- 
carpa.  Of  these  there  are  several  varieties  and 
hybrids,  such  as  Constance  Elliot,  Loudoni, 
and  racemosa  cferulea.  Every  one  of  those 
named  here  are  among  the  choicest  of  climbers, 
the  best  of  all,  perhaps,  being  the  commonest 
and  hardiest,  viz.,  P.  Ci'erulea.  If  planted 
against  the  south  side  of  a  house,  this  Passion 
Flower  blooms  most  freely,  and  in  favourable 
autumns  it  ripens  a  good  crop  of  fruits  as 
large  as  Magnum  Bonum  Plums,  but  of  the 
brightest  apricot  •olour.  On  the  front  of  my 
house  this  year  a  plant  of  this,  covering  a  apace 
of  about  10  feet  by  20  feet,  bore  over  200  ripe 
fruits  at  one  time,  and  non-gardening  friends 
asked  if  they  were  Apricots.     These  fruits  hung 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  Eoyal  Gardens, 
Kow,  by  H.  G.  Moon,  September  1.3, 1887,  and  printed 
by  G.  Severeyns. 
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till  the  frost  came.  In  a  greenhouse  this 
species  is  equally  happy,  and  it  thrives  and 
flowers  freely  even  in  a  stove.  In  my  experience  I 
have  never  met  with  a  climbing  plant,  a  beauti- 
ful one  too,  of  which  so  much  can  be  said. 

The  name  Passion  Flower  has  not  a  little 
to  do  with  the  popularity  of  Passifloras  as 
garden  plants,  and  as  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  in  The  Garden  any  explanation  of 
the  term  as  applied  to  the  flowers  of  these 
plants,  I  venture  to  give  one  now.  The 
Spaniards  are  said  to  have  seen  a  resemblance 
in  the  flowers  and  leaves  to  the  instruments 
of  Christ's  crucifixion  :  thus  the  three  naUs, 
two  for  the  hands  and  one  for  the  feet,  are 
represented  by  the  stigmas  ;  the  five  anthers 
indicate  the  five  wounds ;  the  crown  of  thorns  is 
represented  by  the  circle  of  filaments  forming  the 
corona  ;  the  ten  sepals  and  petals  i-epresent  the 
ten  apostles,  two  being  absent  ;  and  the  hands 
of  his  persecutors  are  seen  in  the  digitate  leaves 
of  the  plant,  and  the  scourges  in  the  tendrils. 
Of  course  the  resemblance  is  a  very  fanciful  one, 
but  the  Spaniards  were  apt  in  this  sort  of  thing. 

The  fruits  of  P.  macrocarpa  are  as  large  as  a 
child's  head,  the  pulp  being  sweet  and  pleasant 
to  the  taste.  The  fruits  of  P.  quadrangularis,  the 
GranadLlla,  are  sometimes  offered  for  sale  in  the 
London  markets  under  the  name  of  Forbidden 
Fruit.  P.  edulis  has  purplish  Plum-shaped 
fruits  which  are  really  delicious  when  ripe  ;  P. 
laurifolia  is  the  Water  Melon;  and  P.  maliformis, 
the  Sweet-cup  of  the  West  Indies.  With  us, 
however,  none  of  these  come  to  such  perfection 
in  taste  and  odour  as  they  do  in  tropical  countries. 

P.  'Watsoniana.  —  This,  represented  in  the 
coloured  f plate,  is  a  new  Passion  Flower,  which 
flowered  for  the  first  time  in  the  Palm  house  at 
Kew  in  the  autumn  of  1886.  Its  origin  is  not  known, 
but  it  was  received  as  a  young  plant  under  the 
name  of  P.  kermesina  from  a  London  nurseryman, 
and  in  habit  and  foliage  it  so  closely  resembles  that 
species  that  when  not  in  flower  the  difference  is 
scarcely  discernible.  In  floral  characters,  however, 
it  is  quite  distinct  from  all  other  Passion  Flowers, 
and  if  not  so  brilliant  in  colour  as  P.  kermesina,  it 
is  a  much  more  robust  grower  and  flowers  more 
profusely.  The  Kew  plant  is  growing  in  the  large 
tropical  stove,  where  it  Is  trained  against  the  side 
glass  on  the  south-west  side,  the  long,  thin,  wiry 
branches  hanging  thickly  from  the  older  stems.  The 
leaves  are  three-lobed,  deep  green  above,  violet 
coloured  beneath,  and  about  3  inches  across.  The 
flowers  spring  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  on  stalks 
about  3  inches  long ;  each  flower  is  3  inches  across, 
the  tube  short ;  sepals  green  with  a  white  margin 
externally,  white  tinged  with  violet  within  ;  petals 
pale  lilac ;  corona  composed  of  two  sets  of  filaments, 
the  one  set  being  1  inch  long,  and  coloured  violet 
with  bars  of  white,  the  other  set  half  an  inch  long 
and  deep  violet  in  colour;  column  purple  spotted. 
Every  leaf  axil  produces  a  fiower,  so  that  a  large 
plant  when  in  full  fiower  is  really  handsome.  The 
chief  attraction,  however,  in  this  species  is  the 
delicious  and  powerful  fragrance  of  the  flowers.  It 
requires  tropical  treatment,  and  when  in  a  healthy 
condition  continues  to  develop  Howers  for  about  two 
months,  usually  September  and  October. 

P.  KERMESINA  has  recently  re-appeared  among 
stove  climbers,  for,  notwithstanding  its  introduc- 
tion over  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  almost  unknown  in 
gardens  until  a  few  years  ago.  As  a  graceful  and 
bright-flowered  climber  it  stands  among  the  very 
best  of  stove  Passifloras,  flowering  freely  and  for  a 
long  time  when  under  proper  treatment.  The 
flowers  are  bright  purplish  rose. 

P.  RACEMOSA  is  another  beautiful  Passion  Flower 
which  may  be  cultivated  either  in  a  tropical  house 
or  an  intermediate  one.  As  the  name  denotes,  it 
produces  its  flowers  in  racemes  from  the  axils  of 
the  uppermost  leaves,  well-grown  plants  bearing  as 
many  as  fifteen  flowers  on  a  raceme.  The  flowers 
are  large,  and  bright  rose-purple  in  colour. 


P.  MANicATA  is  sometimes  known  as  a  Tacsonia. 
It  is  the  brightest-flowered  of  all  Passion  Flowers, 
being  almost  scarlet  in  colour.  Unfortunately,  it 
does  not  generally  flower  freely.  It  grows  well  in 
a  warm  greenhouse,  and  should  be  planted  in  a 
sunny  position. 

P.  VITIFOLIA  was  well  represented  by  a  coloured 
plate  in  The  Garden  in  1880,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred  for  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  plant,  if 
he  is  unacquainted  with  it.  The  colour  is  red, 
almost  scarlet,  and  the  flowers  are  large  and  of  good 
substance.  The  plant  is  a  strong  grower,  producing 
stout  shoots  clothed  with  large  vine-like  leaves  and 
flowers  near  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  It  requires  an 
intermediate  temperature  or  a  greenhouse,  where  in 
winter  the  thermometer  would  not  fall  below  50°. 
W.W. 

Rose  Garden. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  STANDARDS. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  against  these,  there  are  sure  and  certain 
signs  of  their  return  into  more  favour,  if  not 
their  past  popularity.  They  lost  caste  and 
character  through  a  series  of  mistakes  ;  they 
will  regain  both  if  these  mistakes  are  avoided 
in  the  future.  The  vital  mistake  was  the  as- 
sumption that  all  Roses  alike  were  suitable  for 
permanent  standards.  The  very  reverse  of  this 
is  the  truth,  and  hence  the  stunted  ghosts  of 
Roses  on  stilts  scattered  broadcast  over 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  gardens. 

Had  not  there  been  inherent  merits  in  the 
standards,  they  never  would  have  withstood  the 
severe  tests  thus  put  upon  them.  And  doubtless 
they  have,  as  has  been  ably  shown  by  such  good 
authorities  as  Mr.  Geo.  Paul  in  the  "Rosarian's 
Year-Book,"  and  Mr.  Girdlestone  in  The  Gar- 
den, p.  135.  While  I  quite  agree  with  all  that 
is  advanced  by  both  gentlemen  as  to  the  great 
value  of  free-growing  standards  for  landscape 
eflects,  standard  Roses  have  other  merits  apart 
from  these  very  special  and  valuable  ones. 

One  of  these  is  the  rapid  propagation  of 
Roses.  There  are  no  stocks  more  readily  avail- 
able for  conversion  into  Roses  than  those  of  the 
Dog  Rose  of  various  heights.  These,  like  the 
fishes  in  the  sea,  may  be  had  for  the  gathering 
or  fetching  out.  And  notwithstanding  the 
thousands  that  have  been  collected,  the  Brier 
men's  occupation  has  not  gone — if  indeed  it  is 
gone — for  lack  of  material,  but  through  lessened 
demands.  Commercially,  too,  standard  Roses 
have  and  stUl  do  pay.  Perhaps  there  is  no  stock  in 
which  there  is  so  much  money  made  in  so  short  a 
time  as  the  Dog  Rose.  It  has  multiplied  t>ur 
Roses  a  million-fold  in  an  amazingly  short  period. 
And  as  to  quality  of  bloom,  Roses  on  the 
standard  Brier  hold  their  own  against  all  comers. 
It  was  of  these  mainly  that  the  inimitable  ex- 
cellencies of  jnaiden  blooms  on  the  Brier  were 
affirmed,  and  up  till  now  a  veiy  large  percent- 
age of  the  finest  flowers  on  our  exhibition 
tables  have  been  the  produce  of  standards. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  possible  objection  to  their 
growth  in  this  form.  What  potency  for  abnor- 
mal excellence  there  may  be  in  the  first-fruits 
of  Briers  may  as  well  be  gathered  from  stan- 
dards as  from  dwarfs,  and  if  perfect  maidens 
may  be  had  sooner  or  easier  from  standards 
tlian  from  dwarfs,  then  reason,  logic,  and  common 
sense  are  all  on  the  side  of  growing  show  Roses 
on  standards.  In  this  special  connection  it  is 
not  needful  to  discuss  the  future  fate  or  career 
of  the  standards.  Every  day  in  the  fierce  race 
for  the  best  Rose  blooms,  the  life  or  longevity 
of  individual  Rose  plants  becomes  of  less  mo- 
ment, and  if  more  general  experience  confirms 
I  the  superiority  of  maiden  blooms,  doubtless  our 


Rose  boxes  will  ultimately  be  iilled  with  these 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

Exhibitors  may  find  it  needful  to  clear  out 
their  Roses  annually  or  biennially  at  a  cheap 
rate  to  make  room  for  maidens,  and  it  will  be 
for  the  purchasers  of  these  Roses  to  find  out 
what  they  are  worth  to  them.  But  were  the 
Roses  given  away  or  destroyed  so  soon  as  they 
lost  their  pristine  force,  vigour,  and  beauty,  it 
might  stiil  be  worth  the  while  of  Rose  exhibitors 
to  grow  standards  largely  for  their  first-fruits. 
Without  doubt,  this  practice  is  responsible  for 
the  budding  on  standard  Briers  of  many  Roses 
with  weakly  constitutions  that  were  never  ex- 
pected to  grow  into  creditable  specimens  either 
singly  or  in  groups.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
such  bad  doers,  as  soon  as  they  served  their 
primary  purpose,  were  not  removed  root  and 
branch  to  make  room  for  younger  plants  or 
more  vigorous  varieties.  But,  in  order  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  standard  Roses, 
it  is  most  important  to  bear  this  double  use  of 
them  in  mind. 

Doubtless  at  first  standards  were  propagated 
and  planted  to  form  semi-permanent  features  of 
interest  and  beauty  in  gardens  and  landscapes, 
and  almost  of  necessity  they  did  both,  because 
they  grew  freely,  for  at  that  period  we  had 
hardly  any  miffy  Roses.  Rose  "'ections  were 
poor  in  numbers,  but  they  v  ;h  and  luxu- 

riant in  their    powers   of  n,   and    most 

tenacious  as  to  the  durab'  .leir  plants.     So 

much  was  this  the  caae,  niat  the  common  Moss, 
Maiden's  Blush,  and  even  velvet  Damasks  were 
looked  upon  as  fixtures  in  gardens  and  heir- 
looms in  families.  With  the  introduction  of 
finer  blooms,  the  majority  of  our  Roses  seemed 
to  have  lost  their  vigour  and  their  tenacious 
hold  of  Ufe. 

However,  we  have  plenty  of  fairly  long-lived 
and  vigorous-growing  Roses  to  form  standards 
of  abiding  permanency  and  graceful  beauty  for 
the  enrichment  of  our  gardens  and  landscapes, 
as  Mr.  Paul  and  Mr.  Girdlestone  have  shown. 
I  would  venture  to  add  the  most  exquisitely 
beautiful  of  all  pink  Roses  to  their  list,  Coupe 
de  Hebe.  I  have  a  plant  of  this  now  in  my 
eye  over  thirty  years  of  age,  and  still  it  is  as 
vigorous  and  beautiful  as  ever,  and  has  never 
once  failed  in  that  long  period  to  yield  a  full 
and  beautiful  harvest  of  its  most  exquisite 
buds  and  blossoms.  It  has  also  the  rare  merit 
of  being  equally  at  home  on  its  own  roots  and  on 
all  sorts  and  conditions  or  heights  of  stock,  and 
never  fails  to  command  admiration,  whether 
found  in  groups  or  hedges,  or  as  dwarfs,  short, 
medium  or  tall  standards.  Give  it  justice  in 
the  matter  of  its  root-runs,  and  there  is 
hardly  any  limit  to  the  area  that  healthy  stan- 
lards  of  Coupe  de  Hebe  will  furnish  with  their 
exquisite  verdure  and  beauty.  D.  T.  F. 

*jL*  We  hope  standards  will  not  return. 
Nothing  ever  did  so  much  harm  to  the  English 
flower  garden  as  the  wretched  mop  sticks  of 
standard  Roses.  Now  and  then  only  a  good 
old  standard  is  pretty. — Ed. 

Two  good  Tea  Roses  for  winter.— Souvenir 
d'un  Ami  is  a  good  old  Rose,  which  has  no  rival 
among  the  numerous  new  varieties  that  are  annu- 
ally brought  forward.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
a  general  favourite  among  those  who  grow  for 
market  purposes.  The  peculiarly  delicate  shade 
of  pink  of  its  blossoms  has  brought  it  much  into 
use  for  bouquet  work.  Bouquets  are  often  made 
entirely  of  this  variety,  and  what  a  lovely  bouquet 
it  makes !  It  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  best 
Roses  for  early  forcing,  being  of  a  vigorous  habit 
of  growth  and  flowering  freely.  It  may  be  grown 
successfully  where  many  of  the  more  tender  sorts 
would  fail   entirely.     Isabella   Sprunt   is    another 
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good  Tea  Rose  for  winter  flowering ;  although  the 
flowers  are  small,  they  are  very  serviceable.  Under 
favourable  conditions  this  Rose  may  be  had  _  in 
flower  at  any  season  of  the  year ;  but  it  is  during 
the  winter  that  it  is  most  valuable,  as  when  the 
weather  ;^ets  warmer  the  blooms  open  too  quickly, 
and  thp/ii'^other  good  Roses  can  be  had. — A. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


PREPARING  FOR  DROUGHT. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  the  springs  were  so 
low  in  our  district  at  this  time  of  year,  and  on 
all  sides,  owing  to  the  emptiness  of  the  ditches 
and  the  failure  of  small  springs,  it  lias  become 
necessary  to  cart  water  for  the  use  of  cattle. 
Not  only  is  the  surface  soil  exceptionally 
dry,  but  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  move 
trees  have  found  the  subsoil  even  drier.  _  Last 
winter  we  did  not  have  sufficient  rain  or 
snow  to  moisten  the  soil  to  the  usual  depth, 
nor  did  the  springs  hold  out  so  long  as  they 
generally  do.  A  comparatively  dry  autumn 
and  still  drier  winter  following  on  this  bid 
fair  to  lead  to  a  calamitous  drought,  and  the 
question  i^.  What  are  we  to  do  by  way  of 
precautionary  measures  'I  As  a  rule,  we  can 
stand  a  hot  and  dry  season  better  than  a  wet  one, 
but,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  ground  and  the 
threatened  early  scarcity  of  water,  I  shall  pre- 
pare for  a  drought  with  greater  zeal  than  here- 
tofore, and  strongly  advise  others  to  do  the 
same.  If  our  forebodings  are  happily  not 
realised,  so  much  the  better,  and  in  any  case 
we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  the 
worst  has  been  prepared  for. 

Much  may  be  done  by  a  judicious  arrangement 
of  the  crops,  and  still  more  by  thoroughly  good 
cultivation.    The  moisture-loving  subj ects  ought 
to  have  the  coolest  sites  assigned  them,  or,  if 
this   is    impossible,   they  may  yet  be  specially 
treated.       Thus,    all   know   that    Peas   require 
plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  these  and 
Celery  trenches  ought  to  be  located  within  easy 
distance  of  the  water  tanks.    Celery-like  trenches 
for  Peas  I  do  not  believe  in  ;  at  any  rate,  they 
do  not  answer  on  our  heavy  land,  owing  princi- 
pally to  tlie  almost  inevitable  shrinkage  of  the 
sides.     I  prefer  to  sow  either  directly  over  the 
old  Celery  trenches  or  else  to  trench  the  ground 
wholly  or  in  3-feet  widths  where  the  rows  will 
be   sown.      In  wet  seasons  our  best  rows  are 
grown  on  well-manured,  ordinarily-dug  ground, 
but  we  are  now  preparing  for  drought,  which 
materially  alters  the  case.     It  is  also  advisable 
to   have  'fewer  rows   than  usual,  giving  them 
more  room  and  plenty  of  water,  this  being  far 
better  in  most  seasons  than  attempting  to  grow 
more  than  can  be  properly  attended  to  or  fairly 
treated.     Some  varieties,  again,  are  more  mil- 
dew   and    diouglit-resisting   than    others,    and 
should    therefore    be    sown    in    preference   to 
others   not    so    trustworthy.      It   is    the   mid- 
season  and  later  crops  that  usually  .suffer  most 
from  drou<;ht,  but   I  have  found  O.  F.  Wilson, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Emperor  of  the  Marrows,  and 
Sturdy   hold    out   remarkably   well,  and   these 
therefore  I   can   recommend  for  a  <lry  .season. 
Runner  Beans  also   need   ]ilenty  of   moisture, 
and  I  find  they  succeed  better  in  a  cool  position 
or  the  lowest  part  of  the  garden  than  Peas  do, 
and  with  a  fair  amount  of  manure,  mulchings, 
and  a  thorough  soaking  occasionally,  it  must  be 
a  very  dry  time  to  crijiple  them.     As  these  will 
run  up  stakes  20  feet  high  and  crop  to  their 
whole  length,  one  good  row  located  near  an  out- 
side  roadway   may   be   conveniently   near   the 
water-cart  wlien  drawn  in  and  be  sufhcient  to 
meet  the  wants  of  a  iiKjderatc-si/.ed  establish- 
ment.      I     never     attempt     to    water    kiflney 


Beans— in  fact,  they  thrive  admirably  on  the 
hot  raised  spaces  between  the  Celery  trenches. 
Frequent  .small  sowings  ensure  a  good  succession, 
and  are  therefore  preferable  to  one  or  two  large 
ones.  Broad  Beans  require  very  different  treat- 
ment, these  delighting  in  a  well-manured, 
deeply-worked  soil.  Few  can  afford  to  water 
these,  and  this  attention  ought  rather  to  be  be- 
stowed on  more  valuable  subjects.  Our  late 
rows  will  be  sown  among  the  fruit  bushes  in  a 
cool,  uncrowded  quarter,  and  in  this  position 
as  well  as  a  north-west  border,  plenty  of  Tur- 
nips will  be  grown,  let  the  weather  be  ever  so 
dry.  Cauliflowers  generally  require  a  deep, 
well-manured  root-run,  or  they  fail  completely 
in  dry,  hot  weather.  Those  that  are  watered 
should  have  a  thorough  soaking,  a  few  plants 
thus  treated  sufficing  in  many  instances.  Cab- 
bages I  do  not  include  with  summer  vegetables, 
and  Lettuces  will  thrive  equally  as  well  as 
kidney  Beans  between  the  Celery  rows.  Globe 
Artichokes,  if  very  dry  at  the  roots,  are  of 
little  service,  and  these  therefore  may  well  have 
a  soaking  of  liquid  manure  soon,  for  it  will  be  a 
very  heavy  rainfall  that  will  again  moisten  the 
soil  about  their  roots. 

I  have  never  found  it  of  any  advantage  to 
water  Onions,  Carrots,  Beet,  Turnips,  Potatoes, 
or  any  other  root  crop  grown  in  the  open.     It 
is  thoroughly  good  surface  culture  that  these 
require,  and  this  winter  there  has  been  a  good 
opportunity  for  well  working  the  ground.     Not 
only  should  the  surface  be  well  pulverised,  but 
the    soil   should   be    deeply    stirred    so   as    to 
break   up   all   the   lumps   remaining.      When, 
owing  to  the  mildness  prevailing  and  very  fre- 
quent downfalls  of  either  rain  or  snow  during 
the  winter,  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  get 
any  heavy  soils  into  good  working  order,  such 
land  is  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  dry,  hot 
weather.     No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than 
to  meddle  with  land  of  a  clayey  nature  when  in 
a  wet  state.     It  is  certain  to  bind  badly,  crack- 
ing and  rapid  loss  of  both  heat  and  moisture 
resulting.     Hence  the  great  necessity  for  good 
and  intelligent  surface  culture,  especially  if  the 
water  supply  is  likely  to  be  scarce  or  the  sub- 
soil much  too  dry.     The  cleanest,  best-formed, 
deep- running   roots   are    to   be   had   from   the 
finely-divided  soils,  surface  hoeings  and  mulch- 
ing, either  of  Grass  from  the  mowing  machine, 
fine  fresh  soil,  peat,  ashes,  or  other  somewhat 
similar  material  further  conserving  the  moisture. 
Last   season    our   Potato  ground  was    in   good 
order  and  the  drought  did  not  badly  aft'ect  the 
plants  ;  this  year  it  promises  to  work  better  than 
ever,  and  we  shall  not  despair  of  securing  good 
crops.     The  precautions  ought  in  all  cases  to  be 
timely.      It  is  useless  to  apply  a  mulching  after 
much  of  the  moisture  has  evaporated,  and  excess 
of   dryness   at   the  roots,  when  this   is    to   be 
remedied  with  the  aid  of  a  watering-pot,  ought 
always  to  be  anticipated,  1  gallon  of  water  given 
to  partially  dry  ground  going   farther  than  3 
gallons  when  it  has  become  quite  dry. 

It  may  be  we  shall  yet  get  sufficient  water  to 
thoroughly  moisten  the  ground  and  to  raise  the 
springs,  and  there  are  those  who  anticipa,te  a 
disastrously  wet  summer.  Some  prognosticate 
the  very  opposite  ;  but,  come  what  may,  we  shall 
yet  be  on  the  right  side  if  we  get  our  ground 
in  excellent  order,  this  being  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  either  case.  Since  writing  the 
preceding  we  have  had  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  ; 
but  many  such  will  be  needed  before  our  sub- 
soils are  thoroughly  moistened.  W.  I. 

iS'lDllCC.Sci. 


have  seen  on  the  back  page  of  a  contemporary  an 
illustration  of  a  Pea,  which  for  absurd  extrava- 
gance puts  even  the  Potato  picture  into  the  shade. 
It  is  mild  phraseology  to  refer  to  this  as  a  "ten- 
dency to  exaggerate  "  on  the  part  of  advertisers,  as 
anything  more  utterly  ridiculous  and  unnatural  has 
rarely  been  seen  in  any  previous  illustration.  Gar- 
deners of  repute  whose  names  appear  as  testimonial- 
writers  to  this  "wonder"  may  well  ask  how  far 
they  have  been  justified  in  their  action  when  it  is 
thus  taken  advantage  of,  for  it  is  very  obvious  that 
the  uninitiated  would  infer  that  these  testimonials 
were  intended  to  apply  to  the  illustration  given, 
and  not  to  mere  cultural  experience.  What  is  so 
readily  penned  in  relation  to  this  or  any  other 
kind  can  be,  and  indeed  is,  as  readily  written  re- 
specting a  score  or  more  of  other  Peas.  In  any 
case  it  is  obvious  that  no  praise  can  justify  an 
illustration  so  utterly  nonsensical  as  is  the  one  in 
question. — A.  D. 


A  marvellous  Pea.— If  Mr.  Tonks  had  waited 
a  little  longer  ere  writing  about  a  certain  illustra- 
tion of  an  extraordinary  crop  of  Potatoes,  he  would 


Early  Lettuces.— The  best  Lettuce  for  an 
early  supply  is  undoubtedly  the  Brown  Cos,  and  I 
doubt  if  among  the  numerous  kinds  in  cultivation 
there  is  a  better  flavoured  one.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  sow  this  to  stand  the  winter,  which  it 
will  do  in  a  warm  situation  in  ordinary  seasons. 
It  is,  however,  well  to  have  two  strings  to  one's 
bow,  for  we  do  not  know  what  the  winter  may 
have  in  store  for  us,  and  few  things  are  more  vex- 
ing to  the  grower  of  vegetables  than  to  be  destitute 
of  Lettuce  plants  in  early  spring.  The  safeguard 
lies  in  sowing  a  box  of  the  White  Cos  at  any  time 
during  the  winter.  There  is  no  need  for  artificial 
warmth,  as  the  seed  comes  up  quite  freely  in 
a  cool  temperature,  and  thus  raised  the  plants 
are  much  hardier.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are 
well  up  a  cold  frame  is  the  best  place  for  them.  In 
this  way  nice  little  stocky  plants  can  be  had  to  put 
out  at  any  time  during  April,  and  often  they  will 
overtake  and  outstrip  the  outdoor  ones  that  have 
been  much  crippled  by  bad  weather.  The  safest 
way,  of  course,  is  to  winter  the  plants  in  cold 
frames,  but  the  space  for  doing  so  is  not  often 
available.  In  all  cases  the  young  plants  should 
never  be  allowed  to  crowd  each  other.  Few  things 
suffer  more  from  standing  too  thickly  together 
than  Lettuces.  One  method  of  obtaining  excellent 
results  is  to  sow  towards  the  end  of  the  autumn 
thinly  in  shallow  boxes,  keeping  them  in  a  cold 
frame  through  the  winter  until  the  first  frame  of 
winter  salad  is  cleared.  The  young  plants  are 
then  pricked  out  a  inches  or  so  apart,  and  by  the 
time  that  it  is  safe  to  plant  them  out  they  are 
as  large  as  the  Brown  Cos  in  the  open,  and  in 
much  better  condition  to  respond  to  the  warm 
spring  weather. —  J.  C.  B. 

Early  Turnips.— Although  early  sowings  of 
this  vegetable  are  somewhat  uncertain  in  their  pro- 
duce, owing  principally  to  their  tendency  to  run  to 
seed,  this  should  not  deter  anyone  from  trying  to 
secure  a  few  as  early  as  possible.  I,  however,  do 
not  advise  a  great  breadth  to  be  sown  thus  early  in 
the  season,  neither  have  I  found  it  safe  to  trust  to 
one  variety  only,  because  some  sorts  are  more  liable 
to  run  to  seed  than  others.  It  one  sort  only  is  de- 
pended on,  the  greater  chance  there  will  be  of 
failure,  because  as  the  seasons  vary  they  have  a 
corresponding  influence  on  the  crop,  and  a  sort  that 
will  run  to  seed  one  season  may  not  do  so  in  a  more 
favourable  one.  I  once  sowed  a  few  rows  of  the 
Early  Purple  Top  Munich  with  a  few  rows  of  Early 
White  Dutch.  The  former  produced  some  useful 
Turnips,  while  the  latter  entirely  failed.  Hn  trying 
the  same  sorts  the  next  season  the  results  were  re- 
versed, and  the  White  Dutch  proved  by  far  the  better 
of  the  two,  though  not  so  early  by  a  week  or  more, 
nor  so  large.  Since  then,  in  order  to  make  myself 
secure,  I  added  the  strap-leaved  variety,  and  made 
two  sowings  in  two  different  places  in  the  garden, 
one  on  a  south  border  and  the  other  on  a  border 
with  an  eastern  aspect,  where  I  had  much  the  best 
crop,  though  not  so  early,  while  the  others  ran  to 
seed'  very  much.  I  think  the  last  week  in  March 
quite  early  enough  for  the  first  sowing,  and  as  a 
fortnight  makes  a  lot  of  difference,  I  make  another 
small  sowing  then.  But  as  the  summer  advances 
and  the  temperature  increases,  it  is  safest  to  make 
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the  other  sowings  on  a  north  border  until  July, 
when  a  good  breadth  may  be  sown  with  greater 
safety  in  the  open  ground,  adding  a  further  sowing 
in  about  three  weeks.  A  too  rich  soil  for  early 
Turnips  should  be  avoided,  neither  is  it  safe  to  sow 
the  seed  too  thinly.  A  heavy  soil  rather  than  a 
very  light  one  is  preferable.  Thinning,  which 
should  be  ooiamenced  as  soon  as  the  rough  leaf 
shows  itself,  should  not  be  done  all  at  once,  as  it  is 
much  safer  to  do  it  at  two  or  three  different  times. 
The  hoe  should  be  kept  at  work  amongst  the  Tur- 
nips, and  the  summer  crops  should  be  more  severely 
thinned  than  the  early  ones.  The  small  white  early 
sorts  are  as  good  as  any  for  the  later  sowings, 
though  in  some  large  gardens  the  white  field  sorts 
are  sown  and  prove  satisfactory. — Thomas  Kecoed. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Manuring  Asparagus  beds. — An   autumn   or 
early  winter  application  of  manure   to   the  Aspa- 
ragus  beds,   this  being  lightly  covered  with  soil 
from  the  pathways,  or  where   these   do   not  exist 
with  a  little  fresh  soil,  doubtless  acts  beneficially 
on  light  soils,  but  does  more  harm  than  good  on 
heavy  land— at   least   such   is    my  experience.,    I 
have  seen  a  whole  series  of  beds  completely  spoilt 
by  a  heavy  autumn  dressing  of  solid  manure  and 
soil,  this  having  the  effect  of  keeping  the  ground, 
already  too  wet  and  cold  to  suit  Asjiaragus,  com- 
pletely saturated,  and  thus   causing   the   roijts  to 
rot  wholesale.    Since  the  discontinuation  of  these 
periodical   autumn   or   early   winter   dressings   of 
rich  manure,  our  beds  have  improved  in  every  way. 
Not  having  the  surface  loosened   or   disturbed   in 
any  way  beyond  being  cleared  of  weeds,  much  of 
the  rain  falling  during  the  winter  passes  into  the 
alleys,   or,   in  the  case  of  those   planted    on   the 
level,  to  a  ]iathway  at  the  lower  end,   and,   as   a 
consequence,  the   beds   are  not  saturated  and  un- 
duly cooled.    Salt,  again,  although  generally  con- 
sidered  an   indispensable   manure   for  Asparagus, 
is  by  no  means  to  be  recommended  in  all  cases. 
A  free  use  of  it  on  heavy  clayey  land  really  does 
more  harm  than  good,  causing  the  clay  to  "  run," 
and  the  soil  generally  to  retain  more  moisture  than 
is  good  for  Asparagus.    A  winter  dressing  of  par- 
tially decayed  stable  or  farmyard  manure  may  be 
useful  on  light  or  gravelly  soils,  but  I  fail  to  see  the 
good  of  raking  much  of  this  off  again  in  JIarch. 
Left  on,  it  may  cause  a  slightly  later  growth,  but 
that  is  the  principal  drawback  ;  whereas  if  merely 
lightly  forked  over,  the  Asparagus  will  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  manure,  and  be  less  likely  to  suffer  for 
want  of  moisture  at  the  roots  during  a  dry  summer. 
When   the    roots  are  nearly  bared  the  shoots  or 
"Grass,"  as  it  is  termed,  must  either  be  cut  when 
quite  short,  or  otherwise  the  much-esteemed  point 
will  be  run  out,  this,  in  good  judges'  estimation, 
quite  spoiling  it.     In  addition  to  this  dressing  of 
solid  manure,  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  manurial  salt 
may  well  be  given  now,  and  more  again  in  April. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  hundredweight  each  time  is 
ample  for  a  bed  15  square  yards  in  extent.     For 
heavy  or  clayey  land  a  dressing  of  guano,  to  which 
common  salt  has  been  added  at  the  rate  of  one  part 
in   four,   acts  most  beneficially.     A   (juarter   of    a 
hundredweight  of  this  should  be  sufficient  for  a 
bed  equal  to  30  S(juare  yards.     It  should  be  lightly 
forked  in  early  in  March,  and  another  similar  dress- 
ing given  during  showery  weather  in  April.     Sul- 
phate of  ammonia  with  a  little  salt  added  also  suits 
Asparagus,  a  moderate  s]irinkling  only  being  occa- 
sionally stirred  into  the  surface.     Nitrate  of  soda 
applied  similarly  to  guano,  and  at  the  rate  of  1  lb. 
to  t'very  square  yard,  now  and  again  in  April,  has 
also  been  found  an  excellent  manure  for  Asparagus. 

Preparing  site  for  Asparagus  beds.— Some 
gardens  or  soils  seem  to  need  little  or  no  prepara- 
tion for  Asparagus  plants,  while  others  have  to  bff 
completely  changed  in  character  before  they  are 
fit  for  their  reception.  Medium  to  light  sandy  and 
naturally  well-drained  ground  will,  without  much 
labour,  grow  yVsparagus  to  perfection ;  while 
heavy,  badly-drained  land  requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  preparation.  The  former,  it  the  subsoil 
will  permit  it,  ought   to   be  bastard-trenched  or 


least  decayed  portions  of  the  manure  being  most 
deeply  buried.  It  the  subsoil  is  of  a  rocky  or 
gravelly  nature,  do  not  disturb  this,  but  endeavour 
to  increase  the  natural  depth  of  soil  by  the  addition 
of  any  kind  of  good  matter  procurable,  plenty  of 
manure  being  added  to  this.  Raised  beds  are  alto- 
gether a  mistake  on  light,  well-drained  lands ; 
therefore  be  content  to  trench  the  breadth  of  ground 
to  be  planted,  leaving  the  surface  in  a  rough  state. 
Early  in  April  the  ground  will  have  settled  con- 
siderably, allowing  the  soil  to  be  brought  into  good 
condition  for  the  reception  of  the  young  plants. 
Where  the  subsoil  is  little  better  than  solid  clay, 
raised  beds  will  generally  be  found  the  most  pro- 
fitable, and  they  may  be  6  feet  wide,  with  2-feet 
alleys  between  them.  First  stake  out  the  intended 
bed,  and  then  throw  out  the  top  spit  or  all  the  good 
soil  evenly  on  each  side  of  the  widths.  Next  dig 
and  wheel  away  a  good  spit  or  more  of  the  clayey 
subsoil,  leaving  the  bottom  slightly  hollowed  out  in 
the  centre — this  for  the  reception  of  an  ordinary 
pipe  drain.  Connect  the  outlet  with  one  of  the 
main  drains  in  the  garden,  and  place  a  layer  of 
brick  ends  or  stones  over  the  bottom,  or  just  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  pipes.  All  kinds  of  decayed  and 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  all  the  best  surface 
soil,  road-trimmings,  sand,  mortar  rubbish,  burnt 
clay,  charred  rubbish,  and  surface  parings  from 
various  unfrequented  spots  should  take  the  place 
of  the  clayey  subsoil,  some  of  the  poorest  of 
the  soil  thrown  out  being  added  and  all  well 
turned  and  mixed.  In  some  well-managed  gardens 
these  wide  trenches  are  opened  now,  and  during 
the  following  summer  and  autumn  are  gradually 
filled  up  with  all  kinds  of  accumulations,  this  plan 
being  really  preferable  to  the  more  rapid  method 
just  detailed.  All,  however,  cannot  afford  either 
time  or  space  for  this  style  of  preparing  the  beds, 
and  in  such  cases  they  should  complete  the  bed  as 
follows  :  When  sufficient  rough  material  has  been 
collected  to  quite  fill  the  trench  up  to  near  the 
garden  level  return  the  top  soil  on  to  it,  with  this 
well  mixing  plenty  of  leaf-soil,  sard,  rotten  tan, 
peat,  or  any  other  material  that  will  lighten  it  con- 
siderably, and  allow  the  whole  to  settle,  planting 
being  deferred  till  the  middle  of  April.  Such  a 
well-prepared  bed  may  easily  be  kept  in  a  profitable 
state  for  at  least  ten  years.  Those  in  charge  of 
heavy  land,  and  who  cannot  adopt  such  an  expensive 
method,  must  try  another  plan  for  rendering  a  site 
fit  for  Asparagus  culture.  They  may  proceed  in 
this  way  :  First  mark  out  the  bed,  and  throw  out 
all  the  good  surface  soil  right  and  left,  and  unless 
the  garden  is  well  drained  the  opportunity  should 
then  be  taken  of  forming  a  tile  or  pipe  drain  J!  feet 
below  the  natural  level,  or  as  deep  as  the  outlet  will 
permit.  Next  collect  as  much  old  mortar  rubbish, 
brick  ends,  rough  stones,  strawy  manure  and  burnt 
rubbish  as  can  be  found,  and  thoroughly  mix  this 
with  the  sub-soil.  Then  return  the  top-soil,  and 
fork  into  this  plenty  of  sand,  ashes,  fine  mortar 
rubbish,  leaf  soil,  old  Mushroom  bed  manure,  or 
other  decayed  material.  Altogether,  this  should 
bring  the  bed  a  foot  or  more  above  the  natural 
level  of  the  garden,  and  eventually  prove  most  con- 
genial to  Asparagus  roots.  Rotten  seaweed  and 
plenty  of  sea  sand  are  found  to  suit  Asparagus,  and 
where  these  can  be  had  cheaply  they  ought  to  be 
freely  mixed  with  both  top  and  bottom  spits. 

Planting  late  Potatoes.— The  heavy  fall  of 
snow  will,  in  many  districts,  have  put  a  stop  to  all 
outside  work.  It  will  leave  the  ground  in  a  wet 
and  cold  state,  and  no  planting  ought  to  be  attempted 
till  the  soil  is  drier.  Towards  the  end  of  March 
and  during  April  very  many  matters  have  to  be 
attended  to,  and  if  the  Potato  planting  has  been 
pushed  forward  early  in  March,  it  will  be  a  decided 
gain.  The  varieties  late  in  forming  haulm  should 
first  be  planted,  as  they  are  least  liable  to  be  crippled 
by  frosts.  Delay  planting  the  second  early  and 
Ashleaved  varieties  till  April,  and  get  in  Magnum 
Bonum,  Scotch  Champion,  Chiswick  Favourite, 
Chancellor,  Reading  Hero,  Abundance,  Paterson's 
Victoria,  Dunbar  Regent,  Wormleighton  Seedling,  or 
any  other  favourite  late  variety.  I  still  find  Scotch 
Champion  very  profitable.  Magnum  Bonum,  Chis- 
wick Favourite,  Abundance,  and  Chancellor  are  all 


and  good  in  quality.  Either  whole  or  cut  sets  may 
be  planted,  only  one  strong  sprout  or  sound  eye 
being  left  on  each  set.  All  those  named  are  suit- 
able for  either  farm  or  garden  culture,  but  as  they 
usually  form  a  considerable  amount  of  haulm,  they 
are  not  the  varieties  to  grow  with  the  idea  of  plant- 
ing any  members  of  the  Brassioa  family  between 
them.  The  shorter- topped,  more  quickly-maturing, 
early  and  second  early  varieties  are  the  best  for 
this  system  of  double  cropping.  The  land  having 
been  freely  manured  and  deeply  dug,  the  rows  of 
these  late  varieties  may  well  be  ;i  feet  apart,  and 
the  sets  not  less  than  10  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
On  poor  land,  or  any  on  which  little  besides 
Potatoes  have  been  grown  for  several  years  in  suc- 
cession, the  rows  may  safely  be  placed  iiO  inches 
and  the  sets  II  inches  apart.  The  ground  cannot 
well  be  too  finely  broken,  and  all  large  clods  should 
be  separated  either  with  a  hoe  or  fork.  The 
quickest  way  to  plant  a  piece  of  ground  is  to  open 
the  drills  with  a  spade  or  fork,  covering  the  sets 
and  forking  between  the  rows  at  the  same  time, 
the  whole  of  the  ground  being  thus  left  in  a  looser 
state.  Artificial  manure  of  any  kind  or  soot  always 
benefits  the  crop,  and  should  be  dusted  along  the 
drills  prior  to  filling  them  in. 

Potatoes  on  heavy  land.— Cold  or  clayey 
ground  is  not  always  suited  to  the  growth  of  really 
good  Potatoes— at  any  rate,  not  when  these  are 
planted  in  the  ordinary  style.  Instead  of  burying 
the  sets  (J  inches  below  the  level  of  the  ground, 
plant  on  the  surface  and  mould  over.  Thus  treated, 
Potatoes  will,  if  the  soil  has  been  got  into  fairly 
good  working  order,  grow  vigorously,  and,  being 
duly  moulded  up,  no  extremes  of  drought  or  wet  will 
much  affect  them.  Those  which  I  planted  on  the 
surface  invariably  yielded  heavy  crops  of  tubers 
much  superior  in  "quality  to  others  taken  from 
heavy  land  and  planted  in  drills.  The  Ashleaved 
section  is  greatly  improved  by  this  method  of 
culture,  the  only  fault  being  that  the  tubers 
obtained  are,  as  a  rule,  rather  too  large. 

W.  I.  M. 


double  dug,  both  spits  being  freely  manured,  the  I  liked,  these  being  disease-resisting,  heavy  cropping, 


GERMINATION  OF  SEEDS. 
Confirming  the  good  results  in  the  germination 
of  seeds  of  some  hardy  plants  when  exposed  to 
the  action  of  melting  snow,  alluded  to  in  the 
interesting  note  of  Mr.  Cornhill  (The  Garden, 
January  28),  I  have  notes  as  to  the  action  of 
seeds  of  Scilla  sibirica  under  such  treatment, 
which  would  seem  to  prove,  in  this  case  at  least, 
that  melting  snow,  even  at  a  low  temperature, 
has  a  quickening  eftect  on  germination. 

In  188G  I  bad  a  large  lot  of  Scilla  sibirica 
seed,  a  portion  of  which  as  soon  as  ripe  was 
sown  around  the  old  bulbs  and  slightly  covered 
with  earth — this  was  on  the  margin  of  a  shaded 
cold  Viorder,  which  receives  very  little  sunlight 
:d  any  season.  At  the  end  of  .laniiary,  1887, 
we  had  a  prolonged  thaw,  lasting  about  a  week, 
with  the  thermometer  ranging  say  35°  to  45°. 
After  a  few  days  the  margin  of  the  snow  and 
ice  which  covered  the  bed  melted,  and  caused 
a  trickling  over  the  seed  bed,  when  the  seeds 
sprouted  in  the  greatest  profusiori,  :ill  ap- 
parently germinating.  Now  this  of  itself  may 
not  prove  that  snow  water  was  the  entire 
quickening  influence,  but  I  think  it  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  same  lot  of 
seed  planted  at  the  same  time  in  a  seed  frame 
remained  entirely  dormant  until  the  end  of 
INIarcb,  and  never  gave  nearly  the  same  crop. 
Tliis  seed  frame  was  exposed  to  severe  frosts 
and  the  soil  was  excessively  damp,  while  of 
course  the  average  temperature  to  which  the 
seeds  were  exposed  was  consideraldy  higher  than 
that  prevailing  at  the  border.  The  only  apparent 
material  diflerence  in  the  condition  of  the  two 
lots  was  that  one  had  no  snow  water,  and  the 
other  was  freely  exposed  to  trickling  water 
from  melting  snow  for  several  days.  One 
experiment,  of  course,  is  not  conclusive,  but  I 
thought   this   record   might   be    interesting  to 
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thuse  interested  in  hints  as  to  the  successful 
germination  of  seeds.  It  seems  Uke  tempting 
fate  to  treat  valuable  seed  in  seemingly  rude 
ways,  but  often,  no  doubt,  such  ways  are  the 
roads  to  siiccess. — Jko.  N.  Gerard,  EUzubeth, 
N.J.,  U.S.A. 

A  few  remarks  on  this  matter  cannot  fail 

to  be  useful  at  this  season  of  seed-sowing.  But  for 
one  seed  lost  through  tardy  germination,  probably  a 
hundred  are  lost  tbrough  their  germination  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  L'altivators  oan  wait  more  patiently 
for  whole  batches  of  seedlings  than  for  the  loitering 
laggards  that  are  far  behind  in  the  race  for  life  and 
growth.  Inespeiienced  cultivators  often  make  griev- 
ous mistakes  in  regard  to  the  latter.  Hardly  have  the 
most  prooocious  seedlings  reached  the  pricking-out 
stage  than  the  seed-beds  are  turned  in,  or  the  more 
portable  pots  and  pans  pitched  bodily  on  to  the 
rubbish-heap.  By  such  summary  processes  enor- 
mous quantities  of  sound  living  seeds  are  annually 
destroyed.  Gardeners  who  have  studied  the  singular 
and  very  instructive  phenomena  of  this  curious 
department  are  not  seldom  startled  by  the  sight  of 
wholesale  batches  of  seedlings  struggling  for  ex- 
istence in  crowded  and  confused  masses.  On  ex- 
amination, these  are  often  found  to  be  the  abortive 
products  of  our  impatience  with  tardily  or  irregularly 
vegetating  seeds. 

The  causes  of  tardy  and  irregular  germination 
are  doubtless  various.  "  A."  refers  (p.  96)  to  newness 
and  immaturity  as  the  causes  of  both  in  the  example 
of  the  Mignonette  quoted.  Some,  however,  hold 
exactly  the  opposite  opinion,  finding  that  fresh- 
gathered  new  seeds  are  the  first  to  germinate.  The 
mode  and  place  of  drjing  likewise  affect  the  time  of 
germinating.  Seeds  dried  in  the  sun's  broad  glare 
probably  take  longer  time  to  grow  than  those  dried 
more  gradually  in  the  shade.  Nature,  in  fact,  in 
very  many  cases  provides  for  them  a  rather  imper- 
fect drying,  as  pointed  out  by  "  A."  With  the  earth 
more  or  less  damp  beneath  and  overshadowiog 
vegetation  over  them,  it  is  difBcult  to  see  how 
many  seeds  can  ever  get  dried  at  all.  Nor  do  they 
probably ;  and  hence,  possibly,  the  more  regular 
germination  of  not  a  few  seeds  in  a  state  of  nature 
than  under  artificial  conditions. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  fierce  glare  of  the  sun 
may  so  far  affect,  and  as  it  were  blunt,  the  natural 
germs  of  seeds  as  to  enhance  theu:  non-germination. 
In  such  cases  the  light  may  prove  as  much  a  check  to 
growth  as  the  heat.  But  all  these  causes  might  be 
supposed  to  affect  any  given  sample  of  seeds  almost 
equally  alike,  and,  while  they  might  retard  germi- 
nation, could  hardly  account  for  great  irregularities 
in  the  same  samples.  However,  in  drying  seeds  in 
direct  sunlight  and  heat,  the  upper  layers  would 
necessarily  be  subjected  to  the  more  intense  effects 
of  both  than  the  lower  ones,  and  from  these  causes 
considerable  disparities  in  regard  alike  to  the  energy 
and  time  of  germination  might  be  expected. 

But  doubtless  the  greatest  causes  of  erratic  ger- 
mination originate  in  the  mixing  of  seeds  of  diffe- 
rent ages  and  very  varied  degrees  of  maturity  and 
quality.  For,  granted  that  the  older,  and  perhaps 
the  drier,  the  seeds,  the  longer  the  period  needful 
for  their  germination,  and  it  becomes  obvious  that 
mixed  seeds  spring  up  at  very  different  periods. 
That  most  seeds  do  so  more  or  less,  and  some,  such 
as  Primula  japonica,  for  example,  very  much  more 
than  less,  is  familiar  to  nearly  all  cultivators.  Im- 
ported seeds  of  this  Primula  often  come  up  at  diffe- 
rent times  throughout  the  long  period  of  two  years 
or  more ;  while  home-grown  seeds,  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe,  vegetated,  with  few  exceptions,  within  a  period 
of  three  months. 

Cyclamens,  too,  often  vegetate  erratically,  pro- 
bably from  the  same  causes— disiiarities  of  age, 
dryness,  and  immaturity.  The  chief  practical  lesson 
from  all  this  is  the  need  of  more  patience  with  our 
seeds.  Sow  them  so  that  they  have  a  longer  period 
of  prjbation  before  proclaiming  them  hopeless  or 
pitching  them  away.  Provide  before  hand  for  some 
irregularities,  and  the  removal  of  the  first  to  make 
room  for  a  second  or  a  third  crop  of  seedlings, 
and  in  all  cases  of  doubt  give  the  unsprouted  seeds 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  instead  of  hasting  to  write 


off  to  the  seedsmen  to  denounce  the  quality  of  their 
seeds.  The  drought  of  last  summer  furnished  many 
object  lessons  of  the  retarding  influence  of  phy- 
sical surroundings  on  the  germination  of  seeds. 
Not  a  few  seeds  of  the  Brassica  tribe  and  other 
plants  failed  to  vegetate  freely  or  regularly  owing  to 
the  fierceness  of  the  long  drought.  Heavy  waterings 
failed  in  many  cases  to  secure  a  regular  plant,  and 
seed  beds,  where  plants  as  a  rule  are  thick  as  hail, 
showed  mere  patches,  not  because  the  seeds  were 
bad,  mixed,  old,  or  overdried,  but  solely  because  _ 
the  drought  stopped  their  germination  or  withered  :  of  small    peas,    are   purple,   and   covered   with 


winter  from  a  deep  lustrous  green  to  coppery 
red  almost  a  scarlet  is  one  of  its  most  beauti- 
ful phases,  as  I  liave  before  remarked  when 
writing  about  this  shrub.  Its  dense  clusters  of 
yellow  flowers  are  less  remarkable,  as  they 
appear  when  there  are  crowds  of  counter 
attractions  among  shrubs,  but  in  autumn 
large  bushes  hung  with  a  profusion  of  berry 
clusters  form  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
garden.      The    oval    berries,    about    the 


their  germs  in  the  bud. — Hoetus. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


W.    GOLDEING. 


bloom  like  Grapes,  tlieae  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  typical  or  common  form  of  the  Holly- 
leaved  Mahonia.  There  are  now  numerous 
varieties,  presumably  seedling  variations  from 
the  original,  that  difier  more  or  less  widely  from 

„ „„„^„„  lit    and    among    tliemselves.     Lavallee    in    his 

THE  MAHONIAS,  OR  ASH  BARBERRIES.  ;  u  Arboretum  Segrezianum  "  enumerates  no 
In  a  strictly  botanical  sense  the  Jlahonias  are  a  I  fewer  than  nine  different  named  forms,  while 
section  of  the  large  genus  Berberis,  but  they  are  ,  others  besides  these  occur  in  trade  catalogues, 
so  distinct  from  other  Barberries  that  one  is  so  that  the  number  of  named  sorts  amounts  to  a 
tempted,  for  convenience  sake,  to  retain  tlie  old  dozen  or  more.  The  names  of  tliese  are  erecta, 
generic  name  Mahonia  for  all  evergreen  Bar-  j  stricta,  gracilis,  anemonefolia,  crassifolia,  di- 
berries  with  long,  pinnate  leaves.     They  form,  j  versifolia,    intermedia,    rotundifolia,    Wagneri, 

Herveyi,  undulata  nana,  latifolia,  Ac. 
The  most  distinct  among  these,  so 
far  aa  I  have  observed,  are  those 
named  mtundifolia  Herveyi,  diversi- 
folia,  and  undulata  nana ;  the  others, 
though  they  certainly  differ  from  the 
type,  cannot  be  intelligibly  described. 
It  is  my  impression  that  their  counter- 
parts could  be  found  in  every  large 
batch  of  seedlings.  That  named 
rotundifolia  Herveyi  may  be  at  once 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the 
round,  smooth  leaflets  with  scarcely 
any  prickles  upon  them,  and  when 
in  bloom  by  the  large  dense  clusters 
of  rich  yellow  flowers.  It  is  still 
a  much  prized  variety,  and  is  not 
by  any  means  common.  The  form 
called  undulata  nana  is  very  dwarf, 
and  therefore  forms  an  excellent  sub- 
ject for  a  low,  carpet  -  like  under- 
growth. The  other  names,  such  as 
latifolia,  erecta,  gracilis,  are  sufficient 
to  express  the  characteristics  of  the 
varieties.  Little  need  be  said  of  the 
uses  of  the  Holly-leaved  Malionia,  as 
it  may  be  planted  to  produce  a  variety 
of  beautiful  effects,  luxuriating  in  the 
shade  as  well  as  in  the  open,  though 
when  shaded  it  does  not  colour  in 
autumn  so  beautifully.  It  is,  more- 
over, one  of  the  best  covert  plants, 
and  now  that  it  may  be  bought  by 
the  thousand  at  a  low  price  it  should 
be  in  every  ornamental  covert.  It  is  rather  a 
difficult  shrub  to  transplant  successfully  when 
large,  but  if  properly  prepared  plants  of 
a  small  size  are  obtained,  the  failures  are 
very  few.  It  may  be  planted  in  almost  pure 
clay,  in  sandy  soil,  or  in  chalk ;  in  short, 
there  is  scarcely  any  soil  in  which  it  does  not 
flourish. 

The  Cbbepino  Mahonia  (M.  repens)  is,  I  think, 
the  next  best  Mahonia.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  M. 
Aijuifolium,  but  is  altogether  dwarfer,  and,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  accompanjing  illustration  of  a 
branch,  the  flowers  are  produced  differently.  Its 
usual  height  is  about  a  foot,  but  in  some  soils  it 
grows  taller,  but  rarely  exceeds  2  feet.  It  does  not 
flower  or  fruit  freely,  so  that  it  must  be  regarded 
from  its  foliage  aspect  alone.  It  is  useful  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  Holly-leaved  Mahonia,  and 
being  so  dwarf  and  spreading,  is  even  more  suit- 
able for  planting  at  the  base  of  a  specimen  tree, 
or  for  a  carpet  to  some  fine  deciduous  shrub.  It 
„     .  .  .        .      is  not    nearly   so    common    as    the    Holly-leaved 

of  soil,  is  beautiful  in  leaf,  in  flower,  and  in    Mahonia,  though  it  is  grown  in  quantities  in  some 
berry.     The  change  of  leaf  tint  in  autumn  and  I  nurseries,  and  not  unfrequently  under  the  name  of 


Nepaul  Ash  Barberry  (M.  nepalensis),  showing  habit  of 
a  conservatory. 

moreover,  such  a  natural  group,  that  there  is 
no  likelihood  of  anyone  mistaking  a  Mahonia 
for  a  true  Barberry.  The  old  writers  on  trees 
and  .shrubs  always  used  the  name  Mahonia, 
which  name  is  still  in  use  on  the  Continent. 
Moreover,  in  our  chief  botanical  gardens  the 
shrubs  are  labelled  as  Mahonias,  so  that  there  is 
every  reason  why  the  pinnate  evergreen  Bar- 
berries should  still  be  called  Mahonias. 

There  are  about  half-a-dozen  species  hardy 
enough  to  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in  this 
country,  and  a  few  Mexican  species  that  would 
probably  be  hardy  in  the  warmer  parts  of  these 
islands.  The  liest  hardy  kinds  are  M.  Aqui- 
folium,  fascicularis,  ropens,  ghimacea,  and  ja- 
ponica. Of  these,  unquestionably  the  most' 
valuable  is  M.  Aquifolium,  a  flowering  shoot 
of  which  is  represented  in  the  engraving, 
now  almost  as  common  as  the  Laurel  in  gardens. 
A  finer  Evergreen  does  not  exist  than  this.  It 
is  thoroughly  hardy,  thrives  in  almost  any  kind 


'rowth  in 
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M.  Aquifolium  nana.  Iq  the  Regent's  Park  Botanic 
Garden  some  pretty  effects  have  been  obtained  by 
planting  this  trailing  Evergreen  as  an  undergrowth 
to  tall  evergreen  trees. 


Creeping  Mahonia  (Mahonia  repens) ;  flowering  branch 
and  detached  Hower. 

M.  NERVOSA,  also  called  M.  glumaoea,  is  a  charm- 
ing little  Evergreen,  diCEerent  from  all  the  others. 
It  is  dwarf,  usually  under  H  feet  high  in  this 
country,  but  attaining  a  yard  in  height  in  a  wild 
state.  The  engraving  shows  well  the  character  of 
the  foliage,  so  that  it  need  not  be  described.  The 
leaves  are  generally  from  12  inches  to  15  inches 
long,  and  are  produced  in  a  tuft  which,  from  the 
shortness  of  the  stem,  appears  to  rise  directly  out 
of  the  ground.  Like  JI.  Aquifolium,  the  foliage 
turns  in  autumn  and  winter  to  a  purplish  shade, 
which  makes  it  highly  ornamental.  The  flowers,  as 
is  usual  in  the  Mahonias,  are  yellow  and  produced 
in  elongated  clusters.     It  is  by  no  means  a  common 


The  Nerve -leaved  Malionia  (Mahonia  nervosa); 
flowering  branch  cut  close  to  the  ground ;  detached 
flower  natural  size. 

shrub  in  nurseries,  though  it  is  one  of  the  choicest 
of  dwarf  Evergreens.  There  is  no  doubt  about  its 
hardiness,  as  it  has  withstood  many  severe  winters. 
It  grows  wild  in  the  shady  Pine  woods  in  the  regions 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America  along 
the  river  Columbia,  and  was  introduced  over  sixty 
years  ago. 

M.  FASCicuLAEis  differs  very  much  from  the 
common  M.  Aquifolium,  though  they  have  several 
characters  in  common.  It  is  altogether  a  larger 
and  taller-growing  shrub  with  longer  leaves,  with 
more  leaflets,  and  beset  with  more  numerous  spiny 
teeth  on  their  margins.  This  species  may  also  be 
distinguished  by  the  foliage,  which  is  of  a  lighter 
green,  and  does  not  change  so  markedly  in  autumn. 
It  is  a  showier-flowered  shrub  than  any  of  the 
others,  the  clusters  of  yellow  flowers  being  very 
dense  and  abundant.  It  is  not,  however,  so  valuable 
as  M.  Aquifolium,  being  more  tender.  It  grows 
well  on  the  warm  soils  in  the  southern  counties,  but 
northwards  in  cold  districts  it  requires  the  protec- 


tion of  a  wall.  It  makes  a  beautiful  wall  covering, 
as  it  grows  so  dense  and  flowers  so  profusely.  Under 
such  favoured  circumstances  it  often  grows  S  feet 
or  10  feet  high.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Mexico  and  California. 


Mahonia.  It  is  a  good  Evergreen  when  kept  dwarf> 
but  when  neglected  it  gets  leggy.  It  is  what  I 
should  call  a  botanic  garden  shrub. 

M.  NEPALENSis  (the  Nepaul  Ash  Barberry)  is 
that  about  which  a  few  notes  have  appeared  in  The 
Garden  lately  relative  to  its  hardiness.  Though 
it  makes  a  capital  wall  shrub  in  most  parts  of  this 
country,  it  is  unfortunately  too  tender  to  plant 
without  protection,  except  in  mild  localities,  like 
the  south  coast  and  other  warm  coast  districts.  It 
is  extremely  handsome,  one  of  the  finest  of  open-air 
Evergreens,  having  leaves  1  foot  to  2  feet  long,  with 
leathery,  pale  green  leaflets  armed  with  short  teeth. 
Under  favourable  conditions  it  grows  10  feet  or  12 
feet  high,  and  produces  large  clusters  of  golden 
blooms  early  in  the  year.  Its  greatest  value  is  for 
large,  cool  conservatories,  where  it  attains  its  best 
growth.  Being  perfectly  evergreen  and  of  stately 
growth,  it  is  handsome  throughout  the  year,  and  if 
planted  out,  requires  no  attention.  The  accompany- 
ing Illustration  shows  the  aspect  of  a  small  specimen 
of  Nepaul  Ash  Barberry. 

The  great  value  of  the  Mahonias  for  the  win- 
ter garden  can  scarcely  be  overrated,  and  the 
uses  to  which  they  can  be  put  are  many,  but 
they  are  most  suitable  for  undergrowth,  while 
the  dwarfer  kinds,  such  as  repens  and  ghimacea, 
are  very  useful  for  planting  on  banks,  rooky 
knolls,  or  even  in  the  wilder  parts  of  a  rock 
garden.  As  all  the  Mahonias  as  well  as  the 
true  Barberries  are  difficult  to  transplant  in  a 
M.  JAVONICA  is  a  fifth  species  suitable  for  the    large  state,  young  plants  and  only  those  with 

open  air  in  this   country,  although  it  cannot  be    good  fibrous  roots  should  be  bought  from  nur- 

looked  upon  as  a  very  satisfactory  hardy  Evergreen,    series. 

It  is  very  seldom  seen  in  a  flourishing  state  except  

in  the  warmest  localities.     It  generally  has  a  sickly 

appearance,  but  this   is   owing  in  many  cases  to 

being  too  much  exposed.    The  finest  specimens  I 

have  ever  seen  of  it  were  growing  in  a  sheltered 

valley  in  a  heavy  loam  on  the  south  coast,  and  I 

have  noticed  that  it  always  thrives  best  in  partial 

shade  ;  therefore,  I  consider  that  shade  and  shelter 

are  necessary  to  its  welfare.    The  form  known  as 

M.  Beali  is  a  variety  of  M.  japonica,  varying  some- 
what in  leaf  character,  though  the  difference  can 

hardly  be  described.      Others   called  intermedia, 

Sieboldi,  and  planifolia  are  either  identical  with,  or 

slight  variations  from  M.  japonica. 


The  Bundle-flowered  Mahonia  (Mahonia  fascicularis) 
flowering  branch  and  detached  flower. 


Tlie  Orfgjn  Grape  (Mahonia  Aquifjlium) 
branch. 


flowering 


M.  TRIFUECATA.  a  species  of  dwarf  growth,  from 
China,  is  a  little-known  variety.  In  some  collec- 
tions others  may  be  found  beating  the  names  of 
Leschenaulti,  pallida,  &o.,  but  they  are  of  less  im- 
portance in  a  general  way  than  the  North  American 
species. 

B.  FORTUNEi  is  an  evergreen  species  with  pinnate 
leaves,  though  I  think  it  has  never  been  Cilled  a 


The    variegated  Barren  Privet  (Ehamnus 
Alaternus  var.  toliis  argenteis).— Of  the  many  varie- 
ties of  the  Buckthorn,  this  may  be  considered  one 
of  the  very  best,  and  where  an  unlimited  supply  of 
foliage  is  in  demand  for  vases,  &c.,  I  should  say  this 
and  the  dark  Berberis  are  two  of  the  most  useful 
things  that  can  be  planted.    This  particular  variety 
is  seen  at  its  best  against  a  wall,  and  if  a  place  can 
be  found  for  it,  say,  on  the  side  of  a  house  or 
shed  with  a  southern  aspect,  the  colours  will  be 
found  brighter  and  the  shoots  better  ripened,  an 
important  feature  when  the  plant  is  much  in  re- 
quest for  cutting.     This  variety  does  well  in  any 
good  light  soil,  and  when  fairly  es- 
tablished grows  very  quickly.      It 
will  soon  cover  a  large  space,  and 
there  are  few  brighter  objects  in 
the  garden  during  the  dull  months 
of  winter  than  a  good  specimen  of 
this  Rhamnus.   A  large  plant  on  an 
old  garden  wall  here  is  close  to  and 
mixing  with  an  Escallonia,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  dark  glossy 
green  of  the  latter  and  the  bright 
variegation   of  the  former  is  very 
pleasing.      It  is  also  one  of  the 
shrubs  that  may  be  safely  planted 
in  or  near  large  towns,  as  smoke 
appears  to  have  no  effect  on  it. 
It  can  be  readily  propagated  by 
means   of  cuttings,  which  should 
be  taken  in  autumn,  and  inserted 
firmly  in  light,  sandy  soil  under  a 
handlight. — li. 

Ch'onanthus   virgiticus. — 

This,  called  also  the  Snow  Flower 
and  Fringe  Tree,  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  native  of  North  America, 
and  was  introductd  from  Virginia 
about  lnOO.  I  have  never  seen  it 
attain  the  dimensions  of  a  tree.  It  makes,  however, 
a  handsome  shrub,  and  may  be  employed  either  as  a 
single  specimen  or  as  a  background  shrubbery  plant. 
The  leaf,  which  is  usually  very  late  before  attaining 
its  full  size,  is  not  unlike  that  of  Magnolia  Lenne, 
but  of  rather  a  darker  green.  The  pure  white 
flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  when 
fully  open  are  very  showy.  The  individual  blooms 
are  very  small,  but  the  raceme  of  flower  with  its 
light,  feathery  appearance  is  almost  unique  among 
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hardy  shrubs,  suggesting,  in  fact,  some  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  Orchid  house.  This  shrub  may  be 
propagated  either  by  seeds  or  layers,  and,  provided 
it  has  a  sheltered  situation,  will  thrive  in  any  ave- 
rage garden  soil. — E. 

The  Sassafras  tree  (Laurus  Sassafras). — This, 
which  might,  perhaps,  be  more  plainly  styled  a 
deciduous  Bay,  was  introduced  from  South  Carolina 
as  far  back  as  1()23,  and  makes  a  handsome,  shapely 
tree  well  adapted  for  a  small  lawn.  It  is  said  to 
attain  a  height  of  from  40  feet  to  50  feet  in  its 
native  home,  but  does  not  appear  to  reach  that  size 
in  England ;  at  least,  I  have  not  met  with  any 
specimens  larger  than  the  one  growing  here,  which 
is  just  over  3(i  feet  high,  4  feet  in  girth,  and  with  a 
spread  of  branches  of  2."i  yards.  The  growth  is  very 
evenly  distributed  all  over  the  tree ;  indeed,  it 
forms  a  handsome  pyramid,  the  young  growth  being 
thick  and  the  foliage  dense.  The  flowers  are  com- 
paratively insignificant  and  are  not  produced  very 
profusely ;  some  specimens  are  said  to  berry  freely, 
but  I  have  not  noticed  any  on  our  plant.  The 
leaves,  which  emit,  when  rubbed,  a  pleasant  odour, 
are  either  entire  or  lobed,  and  are  in  size  and  colour 
not  unlike  those  of  Magnolia  glauca.  The  tree 
should  be  planted  in  a  well-sheltered  spot,  and  re- 
quires a  little  attention  in  the  way  of  staking, 
mulching,  watering,  &o.,  until  fairly  established. 
It  appears  at  home  in  any  good  garden  soil. — E. 

BUBRELL. 

Growth  of   Capressus    macrocarpa.  —  In 

the  gale  of  the  night  of  October  31  and  November  1 
last  a  C.  macrocarpa,  which  had  been  planted  in 
the  spring  of  1S5!I  by  the  then  rector  of  Lympstone, 
Devonshire,  at  the  back  of  the  manor  house  in  that 
village,  was  blown  down,  and  on  measuring  it  I 
found  its  length  to  be  (i"  feet;  and  as  A'eitoh  in  his 
"  Manual  of  the  Conifers  "  gives  50  feet  or  60  feet 
as  the  height  of  this  variety  of  Cypress,  the  size  of 
this  Lympstone  specimen,  which  was  still  young 
and  thriving,  is  worth  recording.  Deducting  2  feet 
for  its  height  when  planted,  and  taking  the  broken 
months  of  1SS7  as  equivalent  to  a  year  as  regards 
growth,  the  tree  sjrew  (15  feet  in  twenty-nine  years, 
or  at  the  average  rate  of  2  feet  3  inches  a  year.  In 
form  it  was  fasligiate,  and  its  girth,  at  3  feet  from 
the  ground,  was  about  7  feet  G  inches.  It  had  been 
sheltered  by  the  house,  which  was  a  high  one,  from 
the  westerly  winds,  but  the  soil  was  shallow  and 
rather  dry.  In  California,  its  native  habitat,  it 
attains  its  largest  size  on  the  two  horns  of  Carmel 
Bay,  near  Monterey,  and  it  gixes  the  name  of 
Point  Cypress  to  the  northern  horn,  where,  some 
eleven  year.s  since,  I  measured  one  specimen  with  a 
girth  of  18  feet  and  an  approximate  height  of 
80  feet.  A  forest  of  Pinus  insignis,  the  only  one  I 
met  with  in  California,  grows  in  the  bight  of  the 
same  bay,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  that  Pine  is 
far  less  flourishing  there  and  of  smaller  size  than 
in  South  Devon,  where  it  has  attained  a  girth  of 
14  feet. — WiNSLow  Jones,  h'.rmouth. 


into  a  handsome  bush,  as  it  is  well  clothed  with  its 
large,  handsome  leaves  right  down  to  the  ground. — 
South  Hants. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Stock  for  Japanese  Acera.— Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  wljat  tljp  .■.tock  is  on  which  the  Japanese 
Accrs  are  grafted!'' — .).  G.  K. 

rinus  insignis.— The  tallest  I  have  seen  is  at 
Fleete,  near  Plymouth.  A  very  beautiful  tree.— 
Wi-NSLiiW  Jones. 

The  Evergreen  Oak  at  Wilton. —This  is  finer 
than  our  Devon  trees,  which  1  onpo  tliouglit  the  best  in 
EngUnd. — WiNsr.ow  JoxRs,  Exiiumtli. 

Benthamia  fragifera— Wlmt  does  the  writer 
(recently  .|iioted  from  tlie  Field)  mean  by  describing 
the  flower  of  this  .shrub  as  of  a  creamy  white  colour  I' 
Are  there  varieties  of  B.  fragifera,  or  does  the  colour 
vary  m  difC-rent  sorts  ^  I  have  never  seen  it  other 
than  a  decided  yellow,  even  approaching  a  dark  yel  low  ; 
certainly  there  has  been  nothing  white  about  it.— E.  H 

Berberis  nepalensis.- This  Barberry  is  per- 
fectly hardy  here,  growing  freely  wben  not  disturbed 
atthe  r.iots.  I  lind  in  our  cold,  heavy,  retentive 
Boil,  that  this  variety  cannot  be  moved  easily,  as  after 
the  operation  the  plants  become  stunted  and  lose 
many  of  their  lower  leaves.  At  the  present  time,  in 
spite  of  the  keen  froit,  snow,  and  cold  winds,  one 
plant  is  flowering  freely,  and  gives  promise  of  growing 


WINTER  WORK  IN  THE  PLEASURE  GROUND. 

This  seems  likely  to  prove  the  most  favourable 
season  for  pleasure-ground  work  we  have  ex- 
perienced for  some  years.  The  two  months  January 
and  February  that  intervene  between  the  close  of 
the  autumn  cleaning  and  the  commencement  of 
Laurel  cutting,  sweeping  Grass  preparatory  to  mow- 
ing, i:o.,  are  generally  devoted  to  renovating  any 
old  quarters  of  Rhododendron  and  Laurel  that 
still  exist,  and  the  dry  weather  is  very  favourable 
to  this  work,  a  continuation  of  snow  and  rain  ren- 
dering it  well-nigh  impracticable.  It  is  difficult  to 
realise  until  one  takes  these  big,  old  brakes  in  hand 
what  a  wonderful  difference  the  cutting  and  layer- 
ing of  them  makes  in  the  aspect  of  the  pleasure- 
ground.  The  surroundings  are  opened  up,  and 
pretty  peeps  of  wood,  water,  and  shrubbery  are  dis- 
closed that  were  completely  hidden  by  the  wall  of 
foliage,  and  not  only  are  surroundings  blocked  out 
by  allowing  the  shrubs  to  attain  exceptional  size, 
but  the  plants  themselves  become  merely  a  fringe  of 
growth  at  top  and  sides,  the  greater  part  being 
nothing  bat  naked  stem,  and  if,  as  is  often  the  case, 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow  makes  an  opening,  a  large 
piece  of  the  quaiter  will  be  broken  down,  leaving, 
after  the  remains  are  cleared,  a  bare,  unsightly 
patch.  Our  method  of  dealing  with  these  old 
quarters  is  to  start  at  one  side  and  commence 
cutting  the  stems  about  half  through  at  a  height  of 

2  feet  or  3  feet  from  the  ground,  lowering  the  top 
carefully  to  prevent  the  wood  splitting  off.  If  this 
is  carried  through,  and  the  heads  of  foliage  brought 
well  into  any  bare  patches,  the  completion  of  the 
task  leaves  a  nice  even  stretch  of  foliage  about 

3  feet  high  that  furnishes  the  ground  well  until  the 
plants  break  away.  This  they  quickly  do,  not  only 
below  the  cut,  but  all  along  the  horizontal  branch, 
so  that  in  two  or  three  seasons  there  will  be  suffi- 
cient young  growth  to  allow  the  cutting  away  of 
portions  of  the  old  branches,  if  this  be  desirable, 
and  they  are  rather  objectionable  to  the  keeper  if 
they  lie  too  thick  on  the  ground.  I  find  the  young 
growth  of  Rhododendron  and  Laurel  thus  made  is 
tender  and  very  susceptible,  not  only  to  severe  frost, 
but  to  a  powerful  sun  in  summer;  it  is  therefore 
not  advisable  to  touch  this  with  the  knife  until  the 
lower  part  gets  fairly  hardened,  when  it  can  be 
headed  back  to  the  required  height  and  unsightly 
growth  cut  away.  When  the  weather  is  of  such  a 
character  as  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  this 
work,  younger  brakes  of  Laurel  may  be  gone 
through  and  any  gaps  made  good  by  bringing  down 
the  young  shoots.  Very  few  Evergreens  take  kindly 
at  first  to  planting  under  a  dense  shade,  and  this 
layering  is  therefore  preferable  to  planting  fresh 
stuff,  as  the  plants  soon  get  hold  and  are  able  to 
shift  for  themselves.  As  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  different  varieties  of  Laurel  has 
lately  been  broached  in  The  Garden,  I  may  men- 
tion that  we  find  the  Caucasian  decidedly  the  best. 
Rotundifolia  may  be  better  so  far  as  a  purely  orna- 
mental shrub  is  concerned,  that  is,  as  individual 
specimens,  but  for  combined  hardiness,  density  of 
growth,  and  general  usefulness,  there  is  nothing  to 
beat  caucasica.  E.  Burrbll. 


Ford's   Evergreen   Oak.— "W.  G."  in   The 

Garden  (page  12iJ)  does  good  work  in  pointing 
out  the  superiority  of  this  form  as  an  orna- 
mental plant  over  that  of  the  normal  Quercus 
Ilex.  This  is  nowhere,  perhaps,  better  exempli- 
fied than  in  the  park  at  Holwood,  where  the 
two  forms  are  growing  side  by  side  and  in 
considerable  numbers.  The  Ford  Oak  has  alto- 
gether a  better  habit  than  the  ordinary  Evergreen 
Oak,  the  branches  being  horizontally  arranged, 
while  the  foliage  is  mas.sy,  somewhat  after  particu- 
lar forms  of  the  common  Sycamore.  In  preference 
to  the  ordinary  form  I  would,  along  with  " W.  G," 
strongly  advise  planters  to  use  Ford's  variety,  and 
in  the  future  results  they  will  be  far  from  dis- 
appointed.—A.  D.  Wbisster. 


TOP-DRESSING  OF  LAWNS. 
"  W.'s"  query  (page  130)  implies  that  he  has  thought 
of,  or  someone  has  suggested,  using  London  manure. 
A  more  dangerous,  unsuitable,  or  unsavoury  dressing 
cannot  be  conceived.  No  one  can  ever  be  sure 
what  he  may  receive  in  London  manure.  Nothing  is 
more  likely  to  turn  up  in  it  than  impure  abomina- 
tions that  would  render  a  lawn  unfit  for  pleasurable 
use  for  a  year  or  more.  Besides,  it  varies  in  strength 
from  miry  road-washings  at  one  end  of  the  scale 
to  sheer  carrion  and  decomposing  carcases  at  the 
other.  And  this  alone  totally  disqualifies  London 
manure  for  top-dressing  lawns.  It  would  convert 
the  lawn  into  a  miry  thing  of  shreds  and  patches  ; 
here  an  island  of  lush  Grass,  and  there  a  barren 
desert  of  starveling  turves,  thus  proving  fatal  to 
that  uniformity  of  height  and  verdure  which  consti- 
tutes the  chief  charm  of  a  perfect  lawn. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  protest  against  London 
manure  as  a  top-dressing  for  lawns  will  hinder 
"  W.,"  or  any  other  person,  from  ever  using  it. 
Whatever  else  may  or  may  not  be  used,  that  must  be 
shunned  as  if  it  were  poison,  which  it  often  would 
prove.  But"W."  doubtless  looks  for  positive  instruc- 
tions more  than  negative  warnings,  and  the  three 
things  he  names  include  most  of  the  more  suitable 
top-dressings.  Wood  ashes  is  less  offensive  than 
soot,  and  is  so  far  better  in  being  more  cleanly. 
Some  mix  the  two  in  equal  proportions  and  apply 
them  together.  Slight  dressings  of  nitrate  of  soda 
in  the  early  spring  are  at  once  potential  and  cleanly 
stimulants.  But  the  best  of  all  top-dressing  for 
Grass  lawns  consists  in  fine  mellow  earth  such 
as  may  be  found  in  most  kitchen  gardens,  used  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  tons  or  even  fifty  tons  to  the 
acre ;  the  Grass  should  be  severely  harrowed,  torn 
to  pieces  with  bush  harrows  a  montli  or  six  weeks 
before  the  earth  is  used.  If  the  lawn  is  very  poor, 
a  dozen  bushels  of  soot  or  wood  ashes  to  the  acre 
given  when  iu  this  rough  state  would  prove  a 
double  stimulant,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  not  needful. 

Harrow  and  cross-hanow  the  lawn  once  or  se\eral 
times  before  dressing  and  two  or  three  times 
after  dressing.  Apply  the  dressing  as  evenly  all 
over  as  practicable.  The  frequent  harrowing  or 
raking  will  complete  the  levelling,  fining,  and 
regular  distribution  of  the  soil.  The  best  time  to 
begin  these  operations  is  October  or  November,  and 
the  upspringing  Grasses  rushing  through  the  dress- 
ings will  compel  their  being  finished  early  in  April 
at  the  latest. 

Should  the  plant  of  Grass  prove  thin  on  the  lawn, 
a  few  pounds  of  choice  lawn  seeds  and  white  Clover 
may  be  scattered  over  the  surface  before  the  final 
rolling,  which  completes  the  process  of  top-dressing. 
Before  rolling,  however,  any  stones  that  may  have 
revealed  themselves  or  other  rough  substances  must 
be  picked  or  raked  off.  Presuming  that  the  dress- 
ings were  of  suitable  soil  and  were  properly  worked 
in,  little  traces  of  them  will  be  visible  after  the 
final  rolling  and  the  first  growth  of  the  Grass, 
though  the  effects  of  this  treatment  and  dressings  on 
lawns  will  be  found  to  transform  the  most  wretched, 
scrubby  ones  iuto  velvety  turf  of  superlative  and 
uniform  excellence.  It  is  important,  however,  for 
"W."  and  any  other  readers  of  The  Garden  who 
may  be  disposed  to  try  this  mode  of  renovating 
Grass  lawns  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  breaking  and 
tearing  up  of  the  old  Grass  is  as  essential  to  success 
as  the  application  of  the  fresh  earth  on  the  surface. 
The  rough-and-ready  root.disturbance  by  frequent 
harrowings  quickens  them  into  renewed  energy  and 
activity,  as  well  as  destroys  Moss  and  weeds;  while 
the  additional  and  fresh  food  in  the  dressings  comes 
in  as  a  seasonable  and  powerful  stimulant  to  perfect 
and  complete  the  process  of   lawn  renovation. — 

llORTUS. 

There    can    be    no    doubt    but  that  one 

of  the  cheapest  and  best  dressings  for  old 
lawns  is  found  in  the  trimmings  from  roadsides, 
especially  of  rural  roads  and  lanes.  Large 
quantities  of  this  matciial  are  invariably  ac- 
cumulated during  the  winter  in  most  localities, 
and  can  be  purchased  cheaply.  This  is  far  better 
than  the  cleanings  of  ditches,  because  the  latter 
invariably  contain  a  (juantity  of  weed  seeds.  Road 
trimmings,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  produce  an 
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abundance  of  fine  Grass.  Of  course,  soo6,  wood 
ashes,  and  even  lime,  might  be  mixed  with  this 
material  before  applying  it.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
consideration  whether,  before  thus  dressing  an  old 
and  possibly  a  mossy  or  exhausted  lawn,  it  would 
not  be  well  to  run  over  it  very  flne-toothed  harrows, 
so  as  to  destroy  some  of  the  Moss  and  stir  the  hard 
impoverished  surface.  After  the  dressing  is  put  en, 
and  the  best  time  for  its  application  would  be  in 
February  or  March,  a  light  dressing  of  guano  might 
be  given  ere  the  entire  dressing  be  well  mixed 
and  worked  iu  with  a  bush  harrow.  Finally,  the 
entire  surface  should  be  raked  over,  removing  all 
coarse  material  or  stones,  and  then  rolled.  April 
showers  allied  to  the  natural  powers  of  the  old  Grasses 
will  soon  produce  a  rich  green  verdure.  Of  course 
where  the  dressing  has  to  be  applied  thickly  or  the 
Grass  is  bare,  some  selected  seed  may  be  sown  before 
the  raking  and  rolling  are  completed.  In  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  towns  where  road-trim- 
mings are  not  so  easily  obtainable  the  sweepings  of 
the  streets  would  form  a  capital  dressing  without 
other  manurial  mixture,  but  this  stuff  should  be 
screened  before  being  applied.  It  would,  however, 
need  considerable  seeding,  as  in  the  production  of 
native  Grasses  it  is  very  inferior  to  roadside  trim- 
mings.— A.  D. 


Flower  Garden. 


THE  DOUBLE.  ZEPHYR  FLOWER. 
I  WANT  to  ask  those  who  are  fond  of  rare,  hardy 
bulbous  tiowers  what  has  become  of  the  double- 
blossomed  Zephyranthes  Candida,  or  Parkinson's 
"double  white  Daflbdil  of  Virginia  T'  I  say 
Parkinson'.s,  but  in  reality  the  plant  was  figured 
by  Swertius  in  his  "Florilegium  Amplissimum," 
first  published  at  Frankfort  in  1012. 

In  the  edition  of  lG-17,  now  before  me,  the 
single  Zephyranthes  Candida  is  figured  on 
plate  28  as  the  "Narcissus  of  D.  Gareto  flore- 
albo,  exteriori  parte  rubicimdus,"  and  in  turn- 
ing over  the  book  carefully  in  searching  for  old 
Narcissi,  I  came  to  plate  6.5,  where,  at  figure  6, 
is  depicted  the  double-flowered  variety  or  form 
of  Zephyranthes  Candida  under  the  name  of 
"Narcissus  totu.s  albus  de  Virginea  of  D.  P. 
Garoto  pleno-flore  oblongo  apice."  At  first  sight 
the  flower  looks  quite  like  that  of  Narcissus 
Bystettensis,  the  perianth  segments  being  appa- 
rently superposed  in  si.\;  rows  or  divisions,  and 
there  i.s  "along  point  or  horn,"  as  Parkinson 
says,  in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  Formerly  I 
used  to  fancy  Parkinson's  "  Paradisus ''  a  truly 
original  book,  but  a  series  of  researches  made 
during  the  past  winter  has  convinced  me  that 
he  copied  largely  from  Lobel,  Dodoens,  Clusius, 
Swertius,  "Hortus  Eystettensis,"  Du  Bry's  and 
other  "  Florilegia "  published  anterior  to  the 
date  of  his  own  work  in  1629. 

The  poiut  now  important,  however,  is  to  find 
out  if  the  "double  white  Zepliyr  Flower'' exists 
as  a  living  plant  in  British  or  European  gardens. 
Can  Mr.  Ewbank,  Canon  Ellacombe,  Mr.  Maw, 
or  the  authorities  at  Kew  tell  us  of  its  exist- 
ence to-day  in  gardens  or  in  herbaria  .'  If  it  has 
died  out  of  cultivation  in  Europe,  we  must  ask 
the  collectors  of  Zfpbyr  Flowers  in  the  United 
States  to  search  out  for  us  in  Virginia  or  else- 
where this  rare  oil  double-blossomed  garden 
flower.  I'erhaps  our  good  old  friend,  Mynheer 
Krelage,  of  Haarlem,  may  be  able  to  assist  in 
the  search  for  this  lost  treasure.  Judging  from 
the  illustration  given  by  the  quaint  old  rhizo- 
matist,  Emanuel  Sweert,  the  flower  i.s  distinct 
and  beautiful,  and  no  doubt  many  lovers  of 
hardy  bulbous  flowers  beside  myself  would  like 
to  add  it  to  their  collections  if  it  can  be  again  dis- 
covered. Seeing  that  Mr.  A.  W.  Tait's  lovely 
little  Portuguese  Narcis.sus  cyclamineus  was  re- 
•di.soovered  after  a  lapse  of  two  centuries  and  a 


half,  we   may  hope   some  day  to  see  this   old 
doubleZephyranthes  restored  to  our  gardens. 

Veronica. 


LENTEN  ROSES. 


Hellebores,  especially  those  of  the  H.  niger  or 
Christmas  Rose  .section,  have  always  been  great 
favourites  in  the  garden.  In  most  old  gardens 
there  are  several  clumps  of  the  old  types,  such 
as  H.  niger,  atrorubens  {Butunical  Mafjaziue), 
viridis,  &c.,  all  of  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  U3  with  little  or  no  alteration  until  within  the 
last  twenty  years  or  so.  About  H.  niger  and 
its  varieties,  which  are  highly  spoken  of  by  the 
older  writers,  I  have  nothing  to  add,  and  I  in- 
tend at  present  to  confine  myself  to  those  gene- 
rally known  as  the  Lenten  Rose's,  a  very  appro- 
priate name,  and  which  include  H.  colchicus, 
guttatus,  orientalis,  abchasicus,  olympicus,  &t:. 
Until  about  1874  very  little  had  been  done  in 
the  way  of  improving  these  species  and  varieties, 
either  by  cross-fertilisation  or  selection,  and  I 
believe  the  first  batch  of  any  importance  as 
florist  flowers  was  raised  and  flowered  by  M. 
Heinemann,  of  Erfurt,  about  the  time  stated, 
and  which  certainly  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
their  cultivation.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  few  good  gardens  in  England  that  cannot 
boast  of  a  selection  of  these  Lenten  Roses, 
many  of  which,  and  the  colchicu,s  forms  in 
particular,  have  the  exquisite  colouring  and 
bloom  of  a  well-ripened  purple  Plum,  others 
with  guttatus  blood  in  them  are  spotted  or 
blotched  with  varied  and  deeper  tints.  Indeed, 
they  intercross  so  freely  and  are  so  easily 
raised,  that  it  is  strange  they  are  not  more 
plentiful  than  they  appear  to  be.  The  seed,  if 
scattered  about  on  the  beds  or  borders,  will 
germinate  freely,  and  in  this  way  I  have  col- 
lected thousands  of  seedlings,  many  of  them  very 
interesting.  Hellebore  seeds,  however,  appear 
to  lose  their  vitality  sooner  than  those  of  most 
plants,  and  it  is  much  safer  in  all  cases  to  sow 
them  as  soon  after  they  are  gathered  as  possible. 
This  may  be  done  in  boxes  or  pans,  which  should 
be  placed  in  cold  frames  or  else  in  beds  in  the 
open  air.  Their  cultivation,  though  in  most 
districts  as  comparatively  easy  as  in  the  case  of 
the  niger  section,  is  troublesome  in  low-lying 
counties  and  exposed  positions,  even  so  far 
south  as  London.  The  most  favourable  posi- 
tion for  them  is  one  sheltered  from  the  east  and 
north;  indeed,  unless  this  can  bo  given,  their 
cultivation  in  largo  quantities  at  least  had  better 
not  be  attempted.  At  the  end  of  January  these 
Lenten  Roses  begin  to  make  a  show,  but,  un 
fortunately,  these  are  accompanied  with  leafy 
tender  bracts,  which  are  invariably  blackened 
by  the  biting  east  winds  unless  protected  in 
some  way.  The  flowers  themselves  rarely  suft'er, 
except,  perhaps,  those  of  H.  abchasicus  and 
intermedins,  which  are  nipped  when  the  weather 
proves  unusually  severe.  If  the  plants  can  be 
watered  liberally  during  the  summer  mouths,  a 
sunny  south  or  south-  west  aspect,  well  sheltered 
from  the  east  and  north  with  shrubs,  etc.,  will  be 
the  best  on  which  to  plant  them.  The  large 
boulders  on  the  rockery  will  also  serve  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  flowers  in  spring.  To  grow  them  suc- 
cessfully, however,  they  require  a  good  deep 
soil,  and  thoroughly  drained,  the  latter  being 
essential,  as  if  the  drainage  is  not  perfect  the  con- 
tinual mulching  soon  renders  the  soil  sour.  The 
mulching,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  will  .soon 
be  apparent,  is  given  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have 
attained  full  size,  and  consists  of  fresh  manure 
given  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  niger  section. 
When  at  last  doing  well,  leave  them  alone,  a.s  no 
plants  resent  disturbing  more  than  these  Helle- 
bores, and  it  always  takes  at  least  two,  and  often 
three,  years  for  them  to  get  the  better  of  a  shift. 


even  if  this  is  done  most  carefully.  What  is 
called  in  gardens  the  orientalis  group  is  divided 
into  two  sections  by  what  I  believe  to  be  con- 
stant characters.  The  first  is  that  in  which  the 
radical  or  root  leaves  are  solitary,  that  is,  one 
in  a  tuft  with  the  flower-stem,  as  may  be  seen 
in  H.  orientalis,  caucasicus,  colchicus,  &c.  ;  and 
in  the  second  the  root  leaves  are  many  to  a  tuft, 
embracing  antiquorum,  abchasicus,  olympicus, 
guttatus,  &c.  The  following  are  those  I  con- 
sider best  worth  the  attention  of  growers  ; — 

The  AbchasiAN  Hellebobb  (H.  abchasicus)  has 
long  been  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  is  in  aU  pro- 
bability synonymous  with  the  H.  atrorubens  of  the 
Jiotaiiical  Magazine,  though  the  figure  and  text  are 
so  vague  in  the  most  important  characters  as  to 
render  a  decision  doubtful,  the  chief  affinity  with 
the  above  being  its  pointed  sepals.  In  the  true 
Abchasian  plant  the  lower  leaves  are  quite  glabrous, 
many  in  a  tuft  with  the  flower-stalk  somewhat 
thick  or  leathery,  and  pedate,  or  nearly  so.  The 
divisions  of  the  leaf  are  attenuated  to  the  base, 
oblong,  and  pointed  :  the  margins  sharply  serrated , 
and  the  veins  on  the  underside  prominent ;  flower- 
stems  2  — ;i-flowered,  not  so  tall  as  in  H.  colchicus  ; 
flowers  small,  the  bracts  3 — 5,  parted  or  divided  at 
the  apex  ;  the  sepals  barely  overlapping  each  other, 
obovate,  and  pointed,  with  the  margins  distinctly 
undulated.  Flowers  always  nodding,  most  distinctly 
so  in  bad,  with  a  distinct  shoulder  at  the  base, 
somewhat  resembling  the  lower  half  of  a  Fritillary ; 
purple-veined  violet,  and  very  freely  produced. 
Native  of  Abchasia,  in  the  Caucasus.  This  species 
differs  from  its  nearest  ally,  H.  colchicus,  in  having 
many  leaves  to  a  tuft,  its  smaller  pointed  sepals, 
and  its  tubular,  open-mouthed,  bright  green  sepals, 
which  are  shorter  than  the  blunt  anthers. 

Helleborus  axtiquorum. — This  is  a  charming 
species  when  well  grown,  producing  in  the  greatest 
abundance  its  large  white,  purple-tinted  flowers.  It 
is  hardier  than  most  of  the  others,  and  will  stand  a 
more  open  situation.  Leaves  glabrous,  as  in  the 
above,  leathery,  with  5 — 7  oblong  or  lance-shaped 
divisions ;  margins  sharply  serrated,  and  the  veins, 
though  distinct,  are  not  prominent ;  stems  3 — 4- 
flowered ;  the  sepals  broadly  oval,  pointed,  and 
usually  white,  suflused  with  purple;  anthers  pointed 
at  the  apex.  A  native  of  Bithynia  and  Mount 
Olympus,  and  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register, 
\>*i'l,  tab.  31,  as  H.  orientalis. 

Dark  purple  Hellebore  (H.  atrorubens). — 
The  true  atrorubens,  about  which  so  much  con- 
fusion has  existed  in  gardens,  seems  to  me  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  viridis  and  oriental  groups, 
though  its  affinities  are  with  the  former.  The  leaves 
are  glabrous,  only  one  to  a  flower-stem,  thin  in  tex- 
ture, and  much  resembling  those  of  H.  dumetorum. 
The  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  greenish  or  livid 
purple.  It  is  a  native  of  HuEgary,  Austria,  &c.,  and 
is  not,  I  believe,  in  cultivation  at  the  present  time. 

The  Caucasian  Hellebore  (H.  caucasicus). — 
A  very  distinct  species,  remarkable  on  account  of 
its  broad,  glossy  leaves  and  bright  green  purple- 
tinted  flowers.  It  dift'ers  from  H.  orientalis  chiefly 
in  having  glabrous  foliage.  Leaves  leathery,  digi- 
tate, divided  into  5—7  divisions,  the  outside  two 
generally  parted,  with  the  veins  on  the  under  side 
prominent.  The  flowers  are  small,  three  to  four  to 
a  stem  :  sepals  roundish  oval,  green,  and  usually 
tinged  with  purple  ;  bracts  narrow  linear,  divided 
at  the  apex.  Native  of  the  Caucasus,  &c.  Under 
this  species  Dr.  Regel  has  placed  abchasicus,  col- 
chicus, and  others  as  varieties,  but  with  the  above 
division,  which  is  that  adopted  by  Boissier  in  the 
"  Flora  Orientalis,"  they  are  too  distinct  to  bring 
together  in  this  way. 

The  Colchican  Hellebore  (H.  colchicus)  — 
This  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Lenten 
Roses,  and  the  most  useful  for  growing  in  large 
(juantities.  It  is  usually  much  later  than  the  others, 
escaping  a  great  deal  of  the  rough  weather  in  early 
spring.  When  the  flowers  first  push  up  they  are 
accompanied  with  bracts  of  a  deep  purple  colour 
and  are  very  beautiful.  The  leaves  are  glabrous, 
thick,  and  dark  green,  with  5  —  7  lance-shaped 
or  elliptic  divisions,  margins  sharply  serrated.    The 
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flowers  are  borne  on  forked  stems  carried  well 
above  the  foliage ;  sepals  broadly  oval,  blunt,  the 
margins  generally  incurved  ;  the  bracts  at  the  base 
of  the  flowers  coloured  and  divided.  Native  of 
Northern  Asia  Minor.  It  differs  from  caucasious 
chiefly  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers  and  its  broad, 
blunt  sepals,  and  from  the  common  guttatus  and 
abchasions  by  only  having  one  leaf  in  a  bunch  with 
the  flower-stem.  It  has  given  rise  to  a  great  many 
good  garden  plants,  many  of  them  spotted  in  the 
most  beautiful  way,  punctatissimus  being  exceed- 
ingly handsome,  as  also  is  Leichtlini,  &c. 

The  spotted  oe  streaked  Hellebobb  (H. 
gQttatus).— This  is  also  a  native  of  the  Caucasas, 
and  one  of  the  parents  of  the  beautiful  strain  of 
hybrids  now  so  popular  in  gardens.  The  leaves  are 
two  or  more  in  a  tuft,  and  the  flowers  are  pure 
white,  streaked  or  spotted  with  purple  on  the  in- 
side, and  when  well  marked  they  are  very  hand- 
some.    It  is  nearly  allied  to  H.  olympicus. 

H.  OLTMPICUS. — The  original  illustration  of  this 
was  published  in  the  Botanical  Register  in  1841. 
It  is  an  interesting  plant  and  useful  on  account  of 
its  hardy  nature;  leaves,  two  in  a  tuft,  thick, 
leathery,  and  in  5—7  divisions;  the  flower-stem  is 
2—3  flowered ;  sepals  ovate,  blunt,  the  two  inner 
ones  whitish  towards  the  base,  the  three  outer  quite 
green,  and  only  showing  white  towards  the  margins. 
The  habit  somewhat  resembles  that  of  H.  odorus, 
is'more  robust,  however,  and  the  flowers  are  halt  as 
large  again,  drooping  in  bud,  with  the  sepals  much 
over-lapping  even  when  fully  open.  Native  of 
Olympus  and  Bithynia. 

The  Oriental  Hellebore  (H.  orientalis). — 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  common,  and  certainly 
not  the  least  beautiful  of  the  Lenten  Roses.  It  is 
very  free-flowering,  and  most  useful  for  cutting  pur- 
poses, the  flowers  keeping  a  considerable  time  in  a 
cool  room.  Leaves  one  to  a  tuft,  with  the  flower- 
stem  pedate,  with  7—!)  oblong  di\-isions  covered 
with  short  hairs;  stem  3— 5- flowered  ;  sepals  oval, 
pare  white ;  suffused  rose  in  the  variety.  The  chief 
distinction  is  its  hairy  leaves.  Native  of  Macedonia 
and  Northern  Asia  Minor. 

H.  ODOEUS  is  so  near  the  above  as  to  be  insepa- 
rable, except  as  a  variety,  differing  chiefly  in  hav- 
ing greenish,  not  white  or  rose  flowers,  as  in  the 
above  species.  Others  equally  desirable  are  pal- 
lidus  viridis  and  its  numerous  forms,  purpurascens, 
&c. 

Amongst  the  most  useful  hybrids  may  be  men- 
tioned Apotheker  Bogren,  Gretchen  Heinemann, 
Frau  Irene  Heinemann,  Willie  Schmidt,  Commer- 
zienrath  Benary,  &o.  D- 


go  ill  the  matter,  we  will  take  nothing  but 
English  examples.  The  fact  that  we  have 
such  beautiful  things  in  our  gardens  shows 
that  they  are  cared  for  here  and  there ;  but  it 
is  quite  by  chance  we  find  an  example  *of 
beauty  of  form  from  garden  plants  in  a  place. 


yearly  growth  during  autumn  and  before  winter 
sets  in.  My  experience  is  that  the  best  time  to 
divide  and  transplant  Hellebores  is  about  the  end 
of  September,  as  then  they  very  readily  take  hold 
of  the  soil  and  establish  themselves  before  winter. 
If  from  any  cause  transplanting  cannot  be  done 
in  autumn,  then  let  it  be  attended  to  as  early  as 


FORM  IN 


THE    EXGLISH 
GAIIDEN. 


FLOWER 


The  gardener  can  hardly  do  anything  wiser 
than  reconsider  his  ideas  of  the  value  of  form. 
For  many  years  carpet-bedding  and  similar 
styles  have  driven  anything  like  beauty  of 
fonn  out  of  the  best  part  of  our  flower  gar- 
dens. Flower  gardeners  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  conform  their  ideas  of  Ijeauty  of  form 
to  those  of  the  artist  and  educated  men,  so 
tliat  all  may  enjoy  the  garden  as  much  as  they 
do  any  other  true  art.  Wo  propose  to  give  a 
series  of  illustrations  showing  the  beauty  of 
form  to  be  found  in  English-grown  things. 
Wc  liope  to  thus  fix  the  attention  of  gardeners 
on  the  groat  value  of  plant  form.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  enjoy  it  without  neglecting  colour 
in  any  way.  If  any  of  our  readers  have 
photographs  showing  good  points  in  tliis  way, 
wc  shoidd  be  pleased  to  have  them,  and  also 
happy  to  engrave  them  if  we  have  not  pre- 
viously done  a  similar  subject.  Our  climate 
is  a  poor  one  for  the  vegetation  of  tem- 
perate countries  ;  so  to  show  how  far  we  can 


runn  ill  tlie  Hoivcr  garjcu  :   A  Vueca,  in  bloom. 


When  we  do,  it  is  often  in  some  remote  corner, 
while  there  may  be  several  acres  round  the 
house  without  a  single  trace  of  it. 


ChriBtmas  Boses. 
form  their  best  roots 


—As  a  rule,  perennial  plants 
towards  the  end  of  their 


possible  after  the  sjil  is  fit  for  working — say  the 
middle  of  February.— Max  Leicutlin. 

Cliristmas  Rose  Madame  Foureade. — Tliia 
variety  has  not  very  largo  flowers,  but  it  is  very  frec- 
blcoming,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  shape 
and  outline,  and  the  purity  of  colour  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.     I   And   a    German   variety  of  niger, 
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cilled  anguatifoUus,  possessed  of  superior  qualities, 
and  niger  lacteus,  with  its  aurora-tinged  very  early 
flowers,  is  sure  to  become  a  standard  variety. — Max 
Leichtlin.  Baden-Baden. 


SEED-SOWING. 


The  time  for  seed-sowing  is  at  hand,  and  a  few 
general  remarks  with  reference  to  particular  kinds 
may  be  useful.  Many  persons  are  under  the 
erroneous  impression  that  seeds  cannot  be  success- 
fully raised  without  the  convenience  of  glass  frames 
and  hotbeds.  These  contrivances  are,  in  a  large 
number  of  instances,  quite  unnecessary,  and  almost 
entirely  so  in  the  case  of  all  hardy  plants.  Many 
of  these  are  much  best  sown  in  the  open  ground, 
and,  as  a  rule,  should  be  sown  early  in  February  or 
at  the  latest  in  March  ;  in  fact,  I  sow  many  seeds 
in  the  autumn  and  with  the  best  results.  Others, 
again,  as  the  smaller  Silenes,  Piimulas,  Androsaces, 
the  rarer  Dianthus,  and  similar  things,  may  be  sown 
in  pots  of  fine  sandy  soil  and  be  placed  under  any 
temporary  shelter,  as,  for  instance,  a  turf  pit,  and 
be  covered  with  canvas  shades.  These  admit  plenty 
of  air,  enough  light,  and  ward  off  the  heavy  showers 
which  might  disturb  small  seeds  which  are  usually 
sown  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  left  uncovered. 
Each  pot  should  be  stood  in  a  saucer  of  water,  and 
as  the  season  advances  and  the  period  of  germina- 
tion approaches,  the  pots  should  be  exposed  to  the 
full  sunshine,  care  being  taken  that  the  saucers  do 
not  become  empty.  Such  treatment  as  this  is  far 
better  than  placing  the  seed  in  heated  houses  or 
frames,  where,  though  it  may  germinate  more 
quickly,  causes  the  young  plants  to  become  much 
attenuated.and  often  many  are  lost  in  consequence. 
Some  seeds  require  very  special  treatment.  The 
Gunneras,  for  instance,  I  find, take  time  and  always 
come  best  when  the  pots  are  placed  to  half  their 
depth  in  water,  and  where  they  are  exposed  to 
every  ray  of  sunlight.  Meconopsis,  again,  requires 
similar  treatment,  so  does  Primula  involucrata,  the 
Dodecatheons,  many  of  the  Gentians,  Lobelia  cardi- 
nalis — in  fact,  all  the  herbaceous  kinds,  and  Mimu- 
1ns  cardinalis.  I  sow  several  of  the  Primulas  and 
Gentians  in  the  autumn  or  any  time  during  winter 
as  the  ^seed  comes  to  hand,  standing  the  pots  in 
shallow  water  and  putting  a  piece  of  glass  or  paper 
over  them,  and  leave  them  exposed  to  all  weathers. 
What  all  seeds  want  is  uniform  moisture,  and,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  case  of  hardy  things  no  artificial  heat  is 
required. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  notice  the  full  healthy 
growth,  as  soon  as  the  spring  arrives,  of  even  the 
most  delicate  seeds  that  have  lain  exposed  to  cold 
and  frost,  and  it  also  makes  a  good  deal  of  dif- 
ference to  the  seedlings  whether  they  appear  in 
February  or  March,  or  whether  these  two  months 
have  gone  before  the  seeds  are  sown.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  very  hardy  are  some  of  the  tiny  seedlings  of 
many  hardy  plants.  I  speak  now  of  self-sown 
seedlings  that  come  up  around  the  parent  plants, 
either  in  the  autumn  or  during  mild  spells  in  the 
winter  months.  No  amount  of  cold  seems  to  affect 
them  in  the  least.  I  have  now  thousands  of  seed- 
lings of  many  things — Dianthus,  Linum,  Iberis, 
Violas,  &c. — self-sown,  which,  though  very  small,  are 
as  healthy  as  they  could  be.  No  doubt  soil  and 
exposure  have  something  to  do  in  a  case  of  this 
kind,  as  they  are  in  free  sandy  loam  on  the  top  of 
a  hill,  where  they  enjoy  every  ray  of  sunlight  and 
breath  of  air.  Many  seeds,  however,  are  slow  to 
germinate.  Some  of  the  Irises  remain  dormant  in 
the  ground  for  a  year,  as  also  many  Liliaceous  plants, 
the  Eremuri,  for  instance.  These  are  seeds  I  expect 
the  average  amateur  would  fail  with.  Many  seeds 
again,  as  of  bulbous  plants.  Crocus,  Narcissus,  &c., 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  they  ripen  in  the  summer. 
Crocus  seedlings  are  now  coming  up  like  fine  Grass 
that  were  so  treated.  Snowdrops,  on  the  otherhand, 
take  longer,  and,  as  a  rule,  do  not  come  up  until 
the  spring  next  but  one  after  they  are  sown. 
Seeds  of  the  hardy  Asparagus  verticillatus,  for 
instance,  should  be  sown  where  they  are  in- 
tended to  grow  in  the  open  border.  Alstrcemeria, 
Anthericum,  Asphodelus,  Baptisia,  Dictamnus, 
Helleborus,  Hemerocallis,  Pa3onia,  and  Orobus 
should  be  sown  in  the  summer  or  autumn,  or  ao 


soon  as  ripe,  in  the  open  ground.  Several  of  these 
will  make  their  appearance  the  following  spring; 
others  not  until  twelve  months  after.  Seeds  of 
Hyacinthus  candicans,  though  its  bulbs  will  not 
stand  frost,  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  as 
it  does  not  get  injured  in  the  ground,  no  matter 
what  the  winter  may  be,  but  comes  up  like  Wheat 
the  following  spring.  Anemones  of  the  alpina  and 
Pulsatilla  type  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible 
after  they  are  ripe  in  the  open,  and  will  generally 
make  their  appearance  the  following  spring,  though 
some  will  continue  to  come  up  for  another  year  or 
so.  The  hardy  Eryngiums  are  best  sown  in  the 
autumn,  and  I  think  they  do  much  better  if  sown 
on  a  moderately  hard  surface  and  remain  uncovered. 
Ferulas  should  be  sown  in  autumn  or  early  winter. 
Clematis,  Corydalis,  and  Trollius  cannot  be  in  the 
ground  too  soon  after  ripening,  and  the  position 
should  be  constantly  moist.  Seeds  of  Hepaticas 
are  very  easy  to  raise,  and  should  be  sown  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  fall,  which  is  while  they  are  still 
green,  in  a  shady  place  and  on  a  hard  surface ; 
sprinkle  lightly  with  sand,  and  then  cover  up  with 
a  slate  or  board  laid  flat  upon  them.  This  should 
be  removed  in  the  January  or  February  following. 
Potentillas  and  Ranunculi  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe  on  a  firm  surface  and  in  an  open  position,  and 
for  the  latter  the  ground  should  be  moist.  They 
may  be  covered  similarly  to  Hepaticas.  The  seeds 
of  all  Spirfeas  should  be  sown  upon  wet  surfaces 
and  not  covered.  Acanthus,  which  comes  from  a 
warmer  clime,  should  not  be  sown  until  March  or 
April  in  the  open,  as  the  seeds  come  up  quickly  and 
may  suffer  from  late  frosts.  All  the  encrusted 
Saxifrages  should  be  sown  in  early  spring  upon 
hard  surfaces,  while  the  broad-leaved  Megasea 
sections  do  better  sown  in  a  uniform  half-shady 
situation  under  glass,  and  should  be  kept  moist. 
Most  of  the  true  Campanulas  are  of  easy  and  rapid 
germination,  while  the  seeds  of  Symphiandra  and 
Edraianthus  take  a  long  time  to  start.  Seed- 
raising  is  an  art  requiring  long  experience.  The 
loss  of  good  seeds  over  the  country  annually  through 
the  want  of  the  requisite  knowledge  as  to  how  to 
sow,  or  how  long  to  wait,  must  be  enormous,  and 
the  consequent  disappointment  equally  great. 

T.  Smith. 


THE  GLADIOLUS. 


In  reference  to  the  remarks  on  the  raising  of  seed- 
ling Gladioli  in  The  Garden,  Feb.  18  (p.  140),  I 
find  from  my  own  experience  that  the  hybridisation 
of  the  Gladiolus  is  quite  easy,  and  in  the  whole 
range  of  floriculture  there  is  no  plant  less  difficult 
to  raise  from  seed.  "  Delta  "  states  in  his  article 
that  the  bulbs  of  the  best  varieties  are  cheap.  This 
is  so,  and  what  I  advise  is  this :  Purchase  a  dozen 
of  the  best  named  varieties ;  plant  them  about  the 
first  week  in  March  in  an  open,  sunny  position. 
The  soil  must  be  deep,  moderately  rich,  and  open. 
Here  I  would  remark  on  the  use  of  manure.  I 
always  succeeded  best  when  the  ground  was  pre- 
pared for  Gladioli  not  later  than  September  of  the 
previous  year.  A  good  dressing  of  manure  ought  to 
be  trenched  into  the  soil  at  that  time,  and  none  of 
it  to  be  placed  nearer  the  surface  than  G  inches. 
When  the  ground  has  been  trenched  and  manured 
in  the  winter  it  is  not  in  such  good  condition  at 
planting  time  ;  consequently  the|plants  do  not  grow 
so  vigorously.  No  manure,  even  if  well  decayed, 
should  come  into  contact  with  the  corms.  If  the 
object  is  to  obtain  seeds,  the  flowers  should  be 
hybridised,  and  this  operation  will  afford  pleasant 
amusement  for  three  or  four  weeks  at  flowering 
time.  The  flowers  from  which  seeds  are  to  be  ob- 
tained should  be  watched,  and  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  expand  the  anthers  must  be  pulled  off 
with  the  fingers  to  prevent  self-fertilisation.  As 
the  flowers  become  quite  developed  they  must  be 
hybridised  with  the  pollen  from  a  selected  variety, 
and  the  process  must  be  gone  through  daily  until 
all  the  flowers  are  fertilised.  Enough  seeds  could 
be  obtained  from  a  dozen  strong  plants  to  produce 
upwards  of  2000  seedlings.  If  the  seeds  are  sown 
early  in  April  in  pots  over  a  hotbed,  they  will  vege- 
tate in  two  weeks,  and  by  the  end  of  the  season 
produce  bulbs  from  the  size  of  a  Pea  to  that  of  a 


Hazel-nut.  Those  planted  in  the  open  ground  if 
the  weather  is  favourable  from  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  February,  will  produce  a  gorgeous  display. 
Many  of  the  spikes  will  be  strong  enough  for  ex- 
hibition purposes.  They,  too,  will  be  distinct  from 
anything  else  in  cultivation,  and  scores  of  them 
will  be  as  good,  and  many  better  than  those  of  the 
parents.  This  is  the  cheapest  and  best  way  to 
obtain  a  collection  of  Gladioli.  J.  Douglas. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Propagation.— In  all  gardens  of  any  extent,  no 
matter  what  the  style  of  flower  gardening  may  be, 
the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  preparation  of 
the  necessary  plants  must  begin  in  earnest,  and,  by 
way  of  memoranda  for  others,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  allude  to  our  own  doings  in  the  matter. 

ToBEROus  Begonias.— These  have  recently  be- 
come very  popular,  and,  I  think,  justly  so,  because 
they  do  exceedingly  well,  grow  satisfactorily,  and 
flower  profusely.  They  are  also  not  readily  damaged 
by  heavy  rains,  and  at  least  they  are  as  hardy  as 
Pelargoniums,  and  are  less  common;  this  fact 
counts  for  something,  seeing  that  novelty-hunting 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  most  effective  way  is 
to  plant  them  thinly,  so  that  each  plant  stands  clear 
of  its  neighbour.  Necessarily,  this  thin  planting 
leaves  a  good  deal  of  ground  bare,  but  this  we 
cover  with  low-growing  Sedums,  S.  glaucum  being 
the  favourite.  The  tubers  are  now  being  potted  in 
light  vegetable  soil,  and  growth  will  be  promoted 
as  slowly  as  possible  by  keeping  them  in  as  low  a 
temperature  as  is  consistent  with  safety  from  frost. 

Dahlias.— The  varieties  in  greatest  demand  are 
the  best  of  the  single  and  Cactus  varieties,  and 
these  were  potted  some  weeks  ago,  and  are  now 
throwing  up  cuttings,  which  when  some  3  inches 
long  are  taken  off  the  parent  plant  with  a  slight 
bit  of  the  old  tuber  attached.  These  cuttings  are 
inserted  singly  in  2i-inch  pots,  plunged  in  the  pro- 
pagating bed— temperature  70°— and  covered  over 
with  glass.  Roots  are  formed  in  about  a  fortnight, 
then  the  plants  are  taken  from  the  bed  and  stood 
on  shelves  near  the  glass  in  a  temperature  not  less 
than  60°— 5°  or  10"  higher  would  be  better.  Other 
old  roots  of  the  best  varieties  are  being  potted,  and 
cuttings  are  not  required  of  these;  they  will  there- 
fore be  grown  on  slowly  in  a  cool  house  preparatory 
to  being  planted  out  early  in  May  at  the  back  of 
mixed  borders,  where  they  come  in  handy  for  cut 
flowers. 

Cannas.— These  are  noble  plants,  but  require  far 
more  attention  to  do  them  well  than  the  labour  at 
command  in  most  gardens  affords,  and  on  this  ac- 
count I  have  reduced  the  stock.  The  old  stools 
were  lifted  in  the  autumn  and  have  been  wintered 
in  a  frost-proof  cellar,  and  are  now  to  be  brought 
out,  the  strongest  crowns  selected  for  potting,  and 
to  be  grown  on  the  same  as  tuberous  Begonias. 
About  the  beginning  of  April  they  will  be  put  into 
strongheatand,if  necessary,  will  be  given  largerpots, 
so  that  they  may  be  nearly  full  grown  before  they  are 
placed  in  their  beds  at  the  end  of  May.  The  soil 
in  which  they  are  to  be  planted  should  be  light  and 
deeply  trenched  and  enriched  with  plenty  of  well- 
decayed  manure,  as  without  this  the  foliage  will 
be  small  and  of  a  sickly  hue  of  colour  all  the  season, 
no  matter  how  favourable  the  summer  may  be. 
Though  Cannas  are  usually— nearly  always— planted 
in  masses  in  beds,  they  are  best  grown  as  lawn 
plants— say,  three,  five,  or  seven  plants,  according 
to  space  on  the  turf— in  an  angle  of  the  subtropical 
garden,  or  in  a  sheltered  recess  such  as  is  frequently 
reserved  for  Musas  and  Tree  Ferns. 

Fuchsias.— Old  plants  are  of  the  greatest  service 
for  the  flower  garden,  because  they  are  effective 
as  soon  as  planted,  and  they  flower  earlier  and 
more  freely  than  young  plants.  They  have  all  been 
pruned  into  the  desired  form  which  is,  as  a  rule, 
pyramidal,  the  soil  shaken  entirely  off  the  roots, 
and  some  of  the  latter  shortened,  so  that  they  could 
be  potted  into  the  smallest  pots  possible,  light  rich 
soil  being  the  compost  used.  They  are  then  placed 
on  the  floor  of  a  Peach  house,  the  trees  in  which 
are  now  being  forced,  the  temperature  ranging  be- 
tween 50°  and  60°,  syringing  being  done  always 
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once  and  sometimes  twice  a  day.  The  humidity 
thus  generated  is  in  every  way  as  acceptable  to  the 
Fuchsias  as  to  the  Peach  trees.  Young  plants  that 
were  struck  last  August  and  have  been  kept  growing 
all  through  the  winter  make  nice  plants  for  form- 
ing the  outer  lines  to  the  tall  old  plants,  and  are  of 
still  greater  service  for  growing  on  as  central  plants 
for  small  vases,  to  be  surrounded  by  trailing  Pelar- 
goniums of  the  Ivy-leaved  section. 

Geevilleas. —  These  Fern-like  plants  are  in- 
valuable for  association  with  the  dwarfer  section  of 
flowering  bedding  plants,  as  they  prevent  that  bald 
appearance  that,  say,  a  mass  of  Pelargoniums  pre- 
sents if  not  broken  by  standard  plants  of  some  kind 
or  other.  They  also  deserve  to  be  classed  amongst 
the  most  telling  of  sub-tropicals,  and  being  com- 
paratively hardy,  standing  rough  weather  without 
injury,  they  should  be  used  largely  in  preference  to 
tender-foliaged  plants.  We  have  a  large  number  of 
old  plants  from  3  feet  to  i  feet  high,  some  of  which 
will  be  used  in  the  manner  mentioned  for  Cannas, 
and  others  in  foliage  beds,  smaller  plants,  seedlings 
of  the  last  and  the  current  year,  being  sufficiently 
tall  for  intermixing  with  Pelargoniums  and  other 
flowering  plants.  The  old  specimens  have  all  been 
repotted,  and  are  now  growing  freely  in  the  early 
vinery.  The  plants  are  obtained  most  easily  from 
seeds  sown  in  strong  heat.  Ours  were  sown  a  month 
ago,  and  will  be  very  shortly  potted  off  and  grown 
on  rapidly  in  strong  heat  and  moisture. 

Dracaena  australis  lineata. — This  is  another 
grand  plant  for  a  similar  use  as  the  last,  and  I  am 
fortunate  in  having  a  fine  stock  from  eyes  through 
cutting  up  the  stems  of  a  couple  of  old  plants. 
The  stems  were  cut  up  into  pieces  about  an  inch 
long,  the  cuttings  being  then  buried  in  shallow  pans 
of  vegetable  soil  and  sand  and  plunged  in  strong 
bottom-heat.  Here  they  soon  pushed  growth  through 
the  soil,  roots  quickly  followed,  and  before  the  latter 
got  entanged  together  the  plants  were  potted  singly 
into  small  pots  and  again  plunged  in  bottom-heat 
till  the  roots  began  to  work  in  the  new  soil.  They 
are  now  on  shelves  in  the  Pine  stove,  growing  away 
freely,  promising  at  their  present  rate  of  growth  to 
make  plants  from  12  inches  to  18  inches  high  by 
the  time  it  is  safe  to  plant  them  in  the  open  air. 

Succulents. — Gardening  fashions  change  often, 
as  an  illustration  of  which  I  well  remember  how  a 
very  few  years  since  I  assiduously  cultivated  succu- 
lents, as  did  most  people,  but  there  are  compara- 
tively few  of  them  now.  I  have  a  nice  stock  of 
Echeveria  farinosa,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  least 
formal  of  the  section,  and  these,  with  a  dozen  varie- 
gated Agaves  and  the  same  number  of  Echeveria 
metallica,  are  intended  for  planting  at  least  one  bed. 
The  smaller  Echeveria  farinosa  will  be  used  for 
edging,  and  the  larger  fur  the  intersecting  lines  of 
the.  design.  Agaves  and  E.  metallica  as  standard 
plants  in  the  centres  of  panels,  which  will  have  a 
groundwork  of  the  variegated  Mesembryanthemum 
cordifolium  and  of  the  mauve-flowered  Mesem- 
bryanthemum conspicuum  alternately.  The  propa- 
gation of  Echeveria  farinosa  is  most  readily  effected 
by  inserting  the  leaves  in  sandy  soil  and  placing 
the  pots  or  pans  in  strong  beat.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  rooted  and  the  young  crowns,  which 
spring  from  the  base  of  the  leaf,  are  from  half  an 
inch  to  1  inch  long,  they  require  to  be  potted  into 
small  2,\-inch  pots  and  grown  on  in  a  dry  heat.  E. 
Peacocki  and  E.  Gibbi,  two  very  beautiful  varieties, 
strike  in  the  same  way,  but  not  nearly  so  quickly  or 
successfully  ;  hence  thi.ir  scarcity. 

LiLlUM   AURATUM   FOR  AUTUMN   FLOWERING. — 

liy  the  express  wish  of  my  employer,  I  some  three 
or  four  years  ago  made  an  attempt  to  retard  the 
flowering  of  a  number  of  pots  of  this  Lily  till 
September  and  October,  and,  being  successful,  the 
practice  is  still  continued.  Our  way  of  accomplish- 
ing this  is  to  pack  the  bulbs  closely  together  in 
stiallow  boxes  of  Cocoa  fibre  refuse,  and  winter 
them  in  the  coolest  place  possible  short  of  actual 
frost,  and  as  soon  as  there  are  indications  of  root 
activity  (there  is  now)  they  are  potted  into  their 
flowering  pots,  three  bulbs  in  a  loinch  pot.  The 
pots  are  then  placed  under  the  shelter  of  a  north 
wall  and  the  whole  are  covered  over  the  same  as  is 
usual  to  cover  over  Hyacinths.     In  this  way  they 
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remain  till  roots  are  being  freely  made  in  their  new 
quarters.  The  Cocoa  fibre  is  removed,  a  little  fresh 
dressing  is  given  them,  and  they  are  then  brought 
out  and  stood  on  cinder  ashes  (still  in  the  north 
aspect),  when,  if  a  severe  frost  occurs,  a  double  ply 
of  tiffany  is  spread  over.  This  screens  them  from 
injury;  new  top-dressing  and  more  space  is  given 
as  the  plants  require  it,  but  they  are  constantly 
kept  in  this  north  aspect.  Having  little  or  no  sun- 
shine, the  growth  is,  necessarily,  sappy  and  unripe ; 
but  it  is  to  this  latter  fact  that  I  attribute  the 
success  we  have  had  in  flowering  the  bulbs  as  late 
as  the  third  week  in  October.  Some  few  will  flower 
early,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done,  and  these  we 
draft  out  and  grow  on  for  flowering  in  August. 
The  plants  are  required  for  standing  about  on  the 
walks  of  terrace  gardens,  and  also  for  placing  under 
the  windows  of  the  mansion,  where  their  perfume 
is  highly  appreciated,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when 
there  are  few  Lilies  in  flower. 

W.  WiLDSMITH. 


TRANSPLANTING  CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
even  among  the  best  growers  of  Hellebores  as  to 
the  best  time  for  dividing  and  planting  them.  In 
my  opinion  much  depends  on  local  circumstances, 
as  what  will  ensure  success  in  one  part  of  the 
country  simply  means  failure  more  or  less  in  an- 
other. Few  plants  are  more  Impatient  of  removal 
than  these,  and  few  plants  remain  inactive  for  so 
lengthened  a  period  at  the  roots  after  removal ; 
therefore,  I  think  it  would  be  more  helpful  if  writers 
generally  gave  the  locality  from  which  their  ex- 
perience comes.  Referring  to  the  Austrian  Helle- 
bores,as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Burbidge  (p.  162).  I  max 
say,  after  planting  many  thousands,  that  I  consider 
the  end  of  September  the  best  time  in  the  year,  and 
for  this  reason:  The  new  main  roots  are  not  then 
emitted  from  the  base  of  the  current  year's  growth, 
but  they  soon  follow  when  planting  is  done ; 
these,  therefore,  are  saved  and  are  of  great  im- 
portance, but  exactly  the  reverse  ensues  if  the  im- 
portations are  not  received  till  February  or  March. 
If,  as  I  imagine  from  observations,  modest  though 
they  be,  these  main  fleshy  roots  are  formed  in  early 
autumn,  a  state  of  things  accelerated  by  the  rains 
usually  experienced  at  that  season,  it  cannot  be 
other  than  a  great  sacrifice  that  these  which  I  re- 
gard as  of  only  annual  occurrence  should  be  cropped 
off  short  for  importation  in  February,  at  which 
time  the  fibres  from  the  main  roots  should  them- 
selves be  active;  therefore,  I  contend  that  if  a  season 
can  be  found  for  planting,  ensuring  the  safety  of 
main  roots  and  fibres,  it  must  be  no  mean  advantage 
to  all  concerned.  In  our  deep  gravel-drained  soil 
here  in  Middlesex,  with  the  soil  in  summer  dust  dry 
several  inches  deep,  Christmas  Roses,  unless  well 
established,  stand  but  a  poor  chance ;  indeed,  I 
should  regard  it  as  little  better  than  waste  time  to 
plant  them  at  this  season,  particularly  if  the  tropical 
heat  of  the  past  three  years  followed  the  operation. 
In  September  of  last  year  I  planted  a  batch  then  to 
hand  from  Lowei'  Austria,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  they  had  pushed  forth  new  main  roots, 
which  are  now  about  x  inches  long,  and  I  think  it 
only  fair  to  assume  that  these,  with  their  present 
attachment  to  the  soil,  will  stand  a  much  better 
chance  of  holding  their  own  against  drought  than 
those  planted  at  the  present  time.  lam  pleased  to 
note  Mr.  Burbidge  prefers  to  "break  off  the  separate 
crowns"  in  dividing,  as  I  consider  a  knife  the  worst 
possible  instrument  that  can  be  used.  In  very 
large  clumps  f  use  a  small  hand-fork,  or  a  pair  of 
them  back  to  back,  by  which  means  great  numbers 
may  readily  be  divided  without  sacrifice  or  loss. 

E.  Jenkins. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Carnation  Clarisse.— Will  anydiie  kindly  tell 
mo  who  sent  out  Clarisse  Carnation,  and  who  has  a 
stock  of  it?— \'. 

I' St.  Brigid's"  Christmas  Kose.— I  believe 
this  plant  i.s  not  as  yet  in  the  trade.  Its  owner  has 
given  a  few  bits  of  it  away  to  friends. — T.  G. 

Dianthus  tricuspidatus.  — Can  you  tell   me 


anything  about  Dianthus  triouspidatus,  seeds  of  which 
were  sent  to  me  some  time  ago.  but  I  cannot  find  the 
name  anywhere  ? — T.  Smith,  Kewry. 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWER 

ORCHIDS  AT  MR.  BUCHAN'S. 
The  numbers  of  species  now  flowering  in  the 
collection  at  Wilton  House,  Southampton,  at 
the  present  time  are  quite  marvellous,  and 
whilst  strolling  through  the  plant  houses  at 
this  establishment,  it  occurred  to  me,  provided 
only  one  genus  was  available,  which  would  be 
the  favoured  one.  There  are  numbers  of  lovers 
of  Odontoglossums,  Ltelias,  Cattleyas,  Dendro- 
biums,  Masde^'allia.s  and  many  other  genera, 
but  it  would  be  a  difiicult  matter  to  decide  upon 
one  genus  only,  although  to  my  mind,  just  at 
present,  I  think  Dendrobiums  are  the  most 
prominent  in  Mr.  Buchan's  collection,  and  fore- 
most amongst  the.se  stand  the  old  D.  nobile, 
the  plants  being  simply  grand,  quantities  of 
examples  bearing  innumerable  flowers  in  com- 
paratively small  pots,  amongst  them  being 
several  elegant  varieties.  Next  in  order  comes 
the  showy  D.  Wardianum,  all  the  plants  being 
in  quite  small  pots,  and  having  growths  of  some 
2  feet  and  3  feet  long  profusely  flowered.  The 
majority  of  these  plants  were  imported  some 
two  years  ago  and  cost  about  one  ."hilling  each, 
so  that  expense  is  not  at  the  present  time  an 
objection  to  be  raised  against  the  culture  of 
showy  Orchids.  Ranged  be.-ide  these  were 
several  fine  racemes  of  the  richly-coloured  D. 
lituiflorum,  which  i.s  here  grown  in  an  erect 
form,  but  which,  in  my  opinion,  displays  its 
charms  in  a  more  effective  manner  when  planted 
in  a  hanging  basket,  and  its  growths  allowed  to 
assume  their  natural  j^endent  habit.  There 
was  also  blooming  in  a  profuse  manner  that 
beautiful  hybrid  D.  Aiiisworthi,  a  plant  which 
woithily  commemorates  a  life's  devotion  to  this 
class  of  plants  by  Dr.  Aiusworth,  of  Manchester, 
and  in  whose  garden  it  first  orighiated.  It  and 
Its  varieties  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
extremely  good  growers  and  profuse  bloomers, 
enjoying  strong  moist  heat  when  the  bulbs  are 
in  course  of  formation,  and  a  thorough  rest 
afterwards.  Next  comes  the  lovely  D.  crassi- 
node  and  its  highly  coloured  form,  Barberi- 
anum ;  this  species  is  grown  in  quantity,  both 
in  i]ots  and  in  hanging  baskets.  Of  the  two 
methods  of  treatment,  the  plants  appear  to 
thrive  best  when  treated  in  the  latter  manner. 
The  delicate  D.  Pierardi,  grown  as  a  basket 
plant,  was  very  effective,  so  also  was  the  yel- 
low-flowered D.  aggregatum  majua  and  D. 
primulinum,  which  I  also  recently  noted  as 
being  so  fine  at  Burford  Lodge  ;  the  long-lastiug 
D.  superbieus  also  had  a  couple  of  fine  spikes, 
and  is  said  to  be  nearly  always  in  flower.  The 
old  D.  speciosum  and  numerous  other  kinds 
contributed  also  to  the  general  display. 

Associated  with  these  were  several  late- 
floweriug  kinds  of  Calanthe,  which  are  only  just 
in  their  prime  ;  whilst  the  majority  of  the  va- 
rieties have  been  at  lest  for  a  long  time,  cim- 
spicuous  amongst  them  being  the  pure  white 
C.  nivalis,  with  large  nodding  racemes  of  flower. 
The  noble  C.  gigantea,  with  grand  flowers 
of  a  very  high  colour,  C.  Regnieri,  and  some 
.spikes  of  C.  Veitchi  still  lingered.  Amongst 
these  were  grouped  numerous  plants  of  Stenor- 
rhynchus  maculatus,  its  charming  spikes  of  red 
flowers  being  very  eflective.  It  is  treated  here 
as  a  terrestrial  plant,  and  grows  vigorously. 
The  Slipper  Orchids  (Cypripediunis)  are  well 
rejiresented,  and  are  for  the  most  part  grown  in 
the  hottest  house,  many  ( >i  the  kinds  being  repre- 
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sented  by  large  specimens  ;  whilst  the  numbers 
of  seedling  hybrid  Slippers,  many  of  which  are 
growing  up  into  fair-sized  plants,  will  doubt- 
less cause  a  fresh  stir  amongst  growers  of  these 
plants.  One  or  two  kinds  have  already  flowered 
here  and  have  passed  into  commerce.  One 
form  flowering  just  now  very  much  resembles 
the  Veitcliian  hybrid,  C.  leucorrhodum,  if  it  is 
not  identical,  and  others  will  shortly  follow. 
The  principal  kinds  now  flowering  are  some 
excellent  specimens  and  line  varieties  of  C. 
villosum,  Boxalli,  Sedeni,  Harrisianum,  Domini- 
anum,  RoezU,  jiardinum,  Argus,  and  Schlimi 
album,  (fee.  Amongst  miscellaneous  plants 
now  flowering  in  this  house  may  be  noted 
Brassavola  glauca,  which,  if  it  could  be  in- 
duced to  bloom  more  freely,  would  soon  become 
a  favourite ;  the  deliciously  fragrant  Dendro- 
chilum  glumaoeum,  Angnecum  Leoni,  Saccola- 
bium  ampuUaceum,  Vanda  Bensonife,  and  otliers 
of  minor  importance. 

Turning  into  the  Cattleya  house,  numerous 
dark  forms  of  C.  Trianas  were  excellent,  as 
well  as  C.  Trianse  delicata.  C  amethysto- 
glossa,  which,  although  not  so  great  a  rarity 
as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  still  maintains  its 
position.  Amongst  Lajlias  were  numerous  forms 
of  L.  anceps,  but  none  of  the  white  varieties 
were  flowering ;  here  also  were  the  charming 
bright-coloured  L.  flava  and  L.  harpophylla, 
the  flowers  being  very  conspicuous ;  numbers  of 
the  small-growiag,  but  large-flowered  L.  pumila 
were  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  struck  me  as 
somewhat  out  of  season;  whilst  in  L.  Pattini  I 
noted  a  plant  which  I  had  never  before  seen  or 
heard  of  ;  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  from  6  inches 
to  a  foot  high,  bearing  a  pair  of  bluntly  oblong 
leaves,  the  whole  plant  much  resembling  Epi- 
dendrum  ciliare.  The  flowei-s  are  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  of  L.  pumila,  tlie  sepals  and 
petals  being  clear  rose  colour,  and  the  lip  deep 
purple-rose.  Whilst  amongst  the  Cattleyas  I 
noted  that  Mr.  Osborne  has  been  experimenting 
with  Moss  litter  for  these  plants  ;  one  plant  of 
C  Trianai  which  is  now  flowering  has  been  in 
this  material  for  a  year  and  has  filled  it  with 
roots,  made  good  growth,  and  has  produced 
flowers,  so  that  growers  of  Cattleyas  having 
difficulty  in  procuring  good  peat  should  make  a 
trial  of  Moss  litter.  Growing  with  the  collec- 
tion of  Cattleyas  were  plants  of  Odontoglossum 
Krameri  in  flower  and  a  very  fine  example  of 
O.  Phahenopsis,  which  does  not  appear  to  thrive 
in  every  situation.  The  manner,,  however,  in 
which  this  specimen  is  growing  should  convince 
the  most  sceptical  that  this  variety  enjoys  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  majority  of  its 
tribe,  and  also  that  it  enjoys  light,  a.s  it  was 
suspended  near  the  roof.  0.  pulchellum  majus 
was  flowering  profusely  in  this  house,  but  I 
must  confess  to  have  seen  this  doing  equally 
well  in  a  cooler  situation.  In  a  house  kept  at 
about  the  same  temperature,  that  is  to  say, 
from  55"  to  00°  by  artificial  heat,  there  were 
numbers  of  Ctelogyne  cristata  and  the  variety 
Lemoniana  bearing  hundreds  of  flowers,  also  C. 
flaccida  and  othei's.  Here  also  are  grown  the 
grand  sjjecimens  of  Cymbidiums,  which  are  now 
showing  flower,  the  varieties  consisting  of 
Lowianum  with  numerous  spikes,  bearing  from 
twenty- eight  to  thirty  flowers  ;  giganteum,  ebur- 
neum,  and  Mastersi ;  this  latter  was  past,  but 
had  been  literally  smothered  with  snow-white 
flowers. 

In  a  house  which  is  kept  at  about  55"  with 
artificial  heat,  the  plants  of  Lycaste  Skinneri 
are  simply  magnificent  ;  the  flowers  are  cut 
daily,  but  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  between 
one  and  two  hundred  flowers  were  expanded, 
with  many  more  to  come,  as  many  as  seventeen 


flowers  being  developed  from  a  single  bulb. 
There  were  some  beautiful  varieties,  including 
the  form  with  its  lower  sepals  almost  as  deeply 
coloured  as  the  lip,  and  also  the  pure  white- 
flowered  variety.  In  the  same  house,  which  is 
kept  about  5"  higher  than  the  Odontoglossum 
house,  I  noted  two  beautiful  forms  of  Odonto- 
glossum blandum.  One  was  an  excellent  variety 
and  had  four  spikes  of  bloom,  and  the  other  was 
a  small  plant  with  large  flowers  heavily  spotted 
with  crimson  and  a  yellow  lip.  Here  also  were 
flowering  O.  Insleayi  splendens  and  O.  nebulo- 
sum,  Cypripedium  Schlimi  album,  large  speci- 
mens of  Oncidium  unguiculatuin,  Masdevallia 
Chim:ei-a  and  M.  triangularis. 

The    Odontoglossum    house    is     nearly    100 
feet    long,    and    is    a    lean-to   under  a  north 
wall,    containing    some    of    the    most   magnifi- 
cent specimens  in  the  country,  many  of  which 
will  not  be  in  bloom  for  another  two   months. 
Innumerable   spikes   are   being  pushed  up,  al- 
though some    two    or    three   dozen   kinds  are 
yet    the    only  representatives.      These    plants 
are  kept   as   nearly  as  possible  in   a  tempera- 
ture  of   from   45°   to   50"  in  winter,   the   last 
figures  being  never  exceeded  by  fire-heat.     Of 
course,  in  the  summer  every  means  is  adopted,  by 
shading  and  ventilation,  to  keep  them  as  cool  as 
possible  ;  the  shingle  is  kept  moist  and  the  pots 
are  moistened,  but  the   plants  themselves  are 
never  syringed.     Blooming  at  the  present  time 
are  quantities  of  0.    Pescatorei  and  O.   Alex- 
andra, many  of  the  spikes  of  the  latter  being 
branched    and   the  flowers    large  and   of  good 
form  ;  (_).  tripudians,  an  excellent  variety  ;  O. 
sceptrum,   and  O.   cariniferum.     A  plant  of  O. 
constrictum   bearing  a   dozen  long  and  much- 
branched  spikes  shows  what  a  beautiful  thing 
it   is  when   large  and   fairly  established  ;    the 
same  may  be  said  of  O.  gloriosum.     The  beauti- 
ful 0.    ffirstedi  majus  appears  to  thrive  well 
here   in  the  cool  house  in  company  with  Oer- 
vantesi,  Rossi  majus,  and  many  others.    O.  Uro- 
Skinneri,  in  fine  variety,  was  also  flowering,  and 
by  the  way  seedlings  from  this  kind  are  growing, 
so  we  may  soon  hope  to  see  their  progeny  flower- 
ing, but  the  grandest  plants,  to  my  mind,  now 
are  those  of  O.  ramosissimum.  The  best  form  has 
a  spike  between  3  feet  and  4  feet  in  length,  with 
ten  side  branches  bearing  upwards  of  a  hundred 
flowers ;    these  are  pure  shining  white,  dotted 
and  streaked  with  crimson,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  prettily  undulated.     Oncidiums  are  not 
yet  in  great  force,  the  most  notable  being  0. 
tigrinum   with   a   spike   bearing   fifty  flowers  ; 
whilst  Masdevallias,  which  promise  well  for  a 
show  later  on,  are  represented  at  present  by  only 
a  few  species.     In  a  small  house  which  is  kept 
at  about  70°   I  noted  some  nice  examples  of 
Phahenopsis,  which,  notwithstanding  that  they 
are  kept  warmer  than  the  grand  collection  of 
these  plants  at  Cheshunt,are  thriving  admirably. 
There  are  numerous  forms  of  P.   Schilleriana 
and  amabile,  Sanderiana,  Stuartiana,  grandiflora, 
Luddemanniana,  and  violacea  in  flower.     Last 
summer,   when    1    visited    this  establishment, 
these  plants  were  then  recently  imported,  and 
since   then    they   have   grown    amazhigly,   but 
I  would  advise   Mr.  Osborne,  who  has  charge 
of     this     fine     collection     of     plants,     to     be 
cautious  in   applying   too   high   a   temperature 
to   the  Phalajnopsis.      With   the   management 
of  the  cooler  Orchids  he  appears  to  be  thoroughly 
conversant. 


upon  the  large  plants,  the  spikes  of  bloom  are  not 
allowed  to  remain  long  enough  to  exhaust  the 
constitution  of  the  plant.  Judging,  however,  by 
the  plants  I  saw  at  Dorking,  the  Phah-enopsids 
generally  are  allowed  to  suffer  by  exhaustion ;  the 
plants  were  well  flowered  for  their  size,  but  the 
energies  of  the  plant  would  have  been  devoted  to 
the  formation  of  new  leaves  had  the  spikes  been 
cut  earlier.  This  is  a  common  error  with  Orchid 
growers,  but  certainly  a  very  dangerous,  and  often 
fatal  one  with  delicate  constitutioned  plants.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  it  is  a  pardonable  one, 
the  flowers  of  Orchids  being  so  exquisitely  charm- 
ing that  one  likes  to  retain  them  as  long  as 
possible.  The  chief  kinds  in  bloom  here  just  now 
are  several  excellent  forms  of  Schilleriana,  Stuarti- 
ana, rosea,  leucaspis  and  amabilis. 


PhalsBuopBids.  —  These  plants  appear  to  be 
thriving  fairly  well  with  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  but 
the  treatment  here  appears  to  be  quite  different 
from  that  practised  by  Mr.  Partington's  gardener 
at  Cheshunt,  where  the  plants  are  not  allowed  to 
flower  if  not  sutliciently  strong,  and  where,  even 


ORCHIDS  AT  CHELTENHAM. 
There  has  been  a  good  display  of  Orchids  in  flow(  r 
at  Mr.  Cjppher's  Queen's  Road  Nurseries  for  severs! 
weeks  past,  and  many  beautiful  varieties  are  just 
now  at  their  best;  conspicuous  among  the  latter  is  a 
fine  pan  of  the  Chatsworth  variety  of  Ccelogyne 
cristata,  on  which  about  300  blooms  are  fully  ex- 
panded. This  variety  is  remarkable  for  the  width 
and  substance  of  the  petals  and  sepals,  and  it  also 
has  a  fine,  bold,  hirsute  lip,  a  blotch  of  rich  yellow 
in  the  throat  being  the  only  colour  observable. 
The  Cielogjnes  generally,  and  of  which  there  are 
many  fine  pans,  are  grown  at  the  cool  end  of  a 
Cattleya  house  and  well  sjringed  during  hotweather. 
After  the  bulbs  have  finished  swelling  less  water  is 
needed,  but  enough  is  always  given  to  prevent 
shrivelling.  The  plants  are  carefully  watered  jutt 
as  the  spikes  are  forming,  as  if  water  lodges  en 
them  at  this  stage  much  harm  may  result.  They 
are  principally  grown  in  well-drained  pans,  a 
compost  consisting  of  peat  and  Sphagnum  being 
used,  and  the  plants  are  not  often  disturbed.  Den- 
drobium  bigibbum,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
exceptionally  well-grown  plants,  is  yet  very  attrac- 
tive, one  strong  piece  in  a  ■1^-inch  pan  having 
as  many  as  twelve  fine  spikes.  This,  I  con- 
sider, may  safely  be  termed  the  best  midwinter 
Orchid  in  cultivation  ;  the  spikes  of  bloom  freely 
produced  are  very  elegant  and  showy,  and  retain 
their  freshness  in  a  warm  house  for  many  weeks. 
Mr.  Cypher  keeps  them  in  surprisingly  small  per- 
forated pans,  and  yet  succeeds  in  growing  the 
pseudo-bulbs  to  a  length  of  3  feet  and  proportion- 
ately stout.  They  receive  good  drainage  and  a 
compost  of  peat  and  Sphagnum.  It  is  found  they 
will  not  stand  cool  treatment  at  any  time,  but  re- 
quire to  be  suspended  near  the  glass  in  strong  heat, 
being  well  syringed  during  hot  weather  and  freely 
exposed  to  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine. 

Dendeobium  Ainsworthi,  a  hybrid  obtained 
by  crossing  D.  nobile  with  D.  heterocarpum,  must 
eventually  become  very  popular ;  while  still  more 
beautiful  is  D.  Ainsworthi  roseum.  This  lovely 
variety  appears  to  be  as  easily  grown  as  either  of 
its  parents,  and  is  very  free  flowering.  For  instance, 
one  of  Mr.  Cypher's  plants  had  last  season  only  a 
small  bulb  2  inches  long.  It  first  made  a  fresh 
growth  in  the  spring  12  inches  long,  and  then  fol- 
lowed a  double  break,  both  of  which  are  now  14 
inches  high,  and  one  is  bearing  twenty-two  flowers. 
This  is  in  a  3i-inch  perforated  pan,  this  kind 
being  found  to  thrive  best  when  the  roots  are  con- 
fined to  quite  small  pots  or  pans.  They  are  grown 
suspended  near  the  glass  in  a  rather  strong  heat, 
kept  carefully  watered  and  frequently  syringed 
until  the  growths  are  matured,  when  they  are  sus- 
pended in  a  Cattleya  house  and  kept  dry  until 
flower-buds  show.  In  order  to  properly  develop 
these  the  plants  are  returned  to  stronger  heat,  and 
carefully  watered  until  the  flowers  are  open.  The 
blooms  of  both  varieties  are  about  the  size  of  those 
of  D.  nobile,  D.  Ainsworthi  having  pearly  white 
sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  being  blotched  with  a  rich 
deep  rose  colour.  D.  Ainsworthi  roseum  has  a 
broad  and  more  richly  coloured  lip,  and  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  also  tipped  and  tinged  with  rose. 

Dendkobium  nobile  prLCHEBEiMUM,  of  which 
Mr.  Cypher  also  holds  a  good  stock,  is  another 
charming  variety ;   the  sepals  and  petals  of   this 
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being  white,  tipped  with  rosy  purple,  and  the  Up 
yellowish  white,  with  a  rich  rosy  purple  throat.  It 
is  now  flowering  alongside  a  capital  lot  of  D.  nobile, 
the  plants  receiving  much  the  same  treatment,  with 
the  slight  difference  that  they  are  not  rested  in 
such  cool  quarters,  an  intermediate  temperature 
better  suiting  them. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  are  also 
several  well-flowered  plants  of  D.  heterocarpum,  D. 
crassinode,  D.  Wardianum,  D.  Pierardi,  and  D. 
primulinum.  The  best  of  the  Lalia  anceps  are 
over,  but  the  white  variety,  WiUiamsi,  and  Lslia 
anceps  SchrcederEe  were  still  beautiful.  Cypripe- 
dium  villosum  aureum  is  good,  one  plant  carrying 
thirty-five  blooms,  and  there  are  several  grand 
plants  of  C.  insigne"  Maulei  and  C.  insigne  sylhet- 
ense.  In  the  East  Indian  house  Cypripedium  Lowi 
is  flowering  grandly,  and  with  this  the  prettiest  in 
the  C.  barbatum  section,  viz.,  C.  biflorum.  Odonto- 
glossum  Roezli  album  will  soon  be  very  beautiful, 
this  class  of  plants  being  exceptionally  well  grown 
by  Mr.  Cypher,  and  a  grand  lot  of  Cattleya  Trianaj 
and  C.  Skinneri  are  just  opening  their  blooms. 

\Y.  I. 

Two  rare  Orchids,  both  of  exceptional  in- 
terest and  beauty,  are  in  flower  in  the  Kew  col- 
lection. They  are  Sarcochilus  Fitzgeraldi  and  S. 
u^neoides,  the  latter  a  native  of  India,  while  the 
former  comes  from  Australia.  S.  usneoides  is  most 
peculiar  in  having  no  foliage,  nor  the  rudiments  of 
it,  but  develops  an  abnormal  quantity  of  aerial  roots, 
which,  no  doubt,  do  duty  for  true  leaves.  It  is  a 
little  plant,  grown  in  a  basket,  which  is  almost  fall 
of  roots.  The  flower-spikes,  produced  from  the 
crown  or  the  point  whence  the  roots  spring,  are 
about  3  inches  high,  and  each  carry  about  half  a 
dozen  flowers  about  the  size  of  a  fourpenny-piece. 
They  have  a  yellow  ground,  heavily  spotted  with 
chocolate._  There  are  numerous  spikes  on  the  plant, 
so  that  it  is  by  no  means  inconspicuous.  The  other 
Orchid  is  less  rare,  and  is,  we  believe,  in  commerce. 
It  is  in  growth  like  a  miniature  Vanda,  the  thick 
leaves  being  in  two  rows.  The  growth  is  about  5  in. 
high  and  carries  two  spikes,  each  with  about  a  dozen 
and  a  half  flowers,  about  half  an  inch  across.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  transversely 
rnarked  with  heavy  bars  of  rich  purple  of  various 
tints,  and  these  colours,  with  a  dash  of  yeUow  on 
the  labellum,  render  it  an  extremely  pretty  plant. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Zygopetalum  rostratum.— This  is  an  old  and 
well-known  plant,  although  somewhat  rare.  It  thrives 
well  upon  a  stem  of  a  Tree  Fern,  in  which  position  I 
recently  noted  it  flowering  in  Mr.  Buchan's  collection, 
where  it  is  said  to  bloom  two  and  three  times  a  year.  It 
loves  a  continuous  supply  of  water  and  to  be  shaded  from 
the  sun,  but,  although  a  native  of  Demerara,  it  enjoys 
the  heat  of  the  East  Indin  house  all  the  year  round.  The 
flowers  are  large,  the  chief  point  of  attraction  being 
the  ovate  lip,  which  is  white,  tinged  with  yellow  be- 
hind the  disc,  the  frill  being  of  a  dull  purple.  The 
flowers  last  several  weeks  in  full  beauty,  and  are  said 
to  be  fragrant. — G. 

Dendrobium  Brymerianum.— I  enclose  for 
your  inspection  a  bulb  of  IJendrobium  Bi-ymerianum 
with  seed-pod  attached.  I  have  succeeded  the  last 
two  years  in  flowering  the  plant,  but  could  never  get  it 
to  properly  open.  As  soon  as  tlie  colour  of  the  petals 
was  visible,  they  shrivelled  and  withered  up,  the  seed- 
pod  commencing  at  once  to  swell.  The  plant  was 
well  exposed  to  the  light,  and  no  insects  at  the  time  it 
was  in  flower  came  near  it.  I  shoukl  be  pleased  if 
you  could  give  me  the  reason  of  the  flowers  not  ex- 
panding,   also    the    cause    of    the    fertilisation.— A 

ClIAWIAN. 

*•*,  ?  ''*^®  "^*°  ^^'^  occur  upon  several  occasions, 
hot  chiefly  upon  the  short-bulbed  form  of  D.  Brymeri- 
anum, which  is  a  very  poor  variety.  I  imagine  the 
flowers  are  deformed  in  some  wav,  and  that  they  fer- 
tilise themselves. — W.  II.  (;.        ' 

Vanda  Pariehi  Marriottiana.  — This  is  a 
handsome  dwarf  Vanda,  which  still  remains  scarce  in 
cultivation.  It  diflei-s  from  the  typical  plant  in  the 
colour  of  its  flowers,  and  also  in  being  devoid  of  fra- 
grance. The  leaves  are  two-ranked  and  closely  set ; 
they  are  broadly  etrap-ahaped  and  obtuse,  thick  and 
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fleshy  in  texture,  and  deep  green.  The  scape  is  erect, 
hearing  about  six  flowers,  which  are  round  and  full, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  rich  bronzy  brown,  suffused 
with  magenta-purple ;  Hp  small  and  bright  magenta. 
I  recently  observed  this  plant  in  Mr.  Buchan's  collec- 
tion, Wilton  House,  Southampton,  where  it  is  treated 
as  a  basket  plant  and  kept  in  a  house  in  which  other 
species  of  Vandas  are  grown.  It  is  said  to  love  shade. 
— G.  H. 


ARPOPHYLLUMS  AT  BUEFORD  LODGE. 

This  is  a  small  genus  of  Mexican  Orchids  rarely 
met  with  in  cultivation,  and  quite  distinct  both 
in  growth  and  style  of  flowering  to  most  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Order.  A  fine  specimen 
of  A.  giganteum  used  to  form  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Day, 
and  Mr.  Williams,  of  HoDoway,  used  to  exhi- 
bit a  specimen  of  the  same  species  bearing 
numbers  of  its  erect  cylindrical  spikes  of  bloom. 
A  short  time  since  I  noted  two  species  grow- 
ing in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collection  at  Dork- 
ing, one  of  which  was  flowering.  I  have  only 
seen  three  species  of  this  genus,  and,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  these  are  all  that  have  been  intro- 
duced to  cultivation,  and  all  of  them  are  rare. 
Another  kind  named  alpinum  is  said  "to  grow 
wild  on  Mount  Totanicapan,  in  Mexico,  at  an 
elevation  of  10,000  feet,  where  it  grows  as  an 
epiphyte  upon  the  branches  of  the  Mexican 
Alder,  in  a  temperature  too  severe  to  allow  Oak 
trees  to  exist."  Here,  then,  is  a  clue  to  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  various  species;  they 
require  the  coolest  treatment  we  can  give  them, 
such  as  that  of  a  Masdevallia  house,  but  at  the 
same  time  as  much  light  as  possible.  I  have 
seen'Arpophyllums  grown  in  the  Cattleya  house, 
in  which  situation  they  succeed  well  enough,  but 
they  seldom  flower,  and  hence  they  have  obtained 
the  reputation  of  being  shy  bloomers.  When 
grown  under  cold  treatment  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  difficulty  in  blooming  them  regularly. 
Arpophyllums  should  be  grown  in  pots,  as  they 
form  graceful  specimens  and  display  their 
beauties  in  this  way  to  the  best  advantage  ;  the 
pots  should  be  well  drained  and  contain  plenty 
of  soil,  as  the  plants  make  long  and  stout,  fleshy 
roots.  Rough  fibrous  peat  intermixed  with 
nodules  of  charcoal  and  broken  potsherds  is 
the  best  potting  material.  The  stem-like  growths 
proceed  from  a  hard  creeping  rhizome,  which 
should  be  kept  upon  the  surface  and  not  buried 
in  the  soil.  Arpophyllums  enjoy  a  fair  supply 
of  water  when  growing,  and  I  think  should  never 
be  allowed  to  get  thoroughly  dry. 

A.  SPiCATDM. — This  species  is  now  flowering  in 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collection.  It  is  a  rare  plant, 
and  its  native  habitat  proves  that  it  requires  cool 
treatment,  as  it  grows  in  the  forests  of  Oak  and 
Pine  about  Oaxaca  at  an  elevation  of  85(11)  feet,  and 
also  in  other  parts  of  Mexico.  The  rhizome  is  hard 
and  creeping,  from  which  are  produced  slender 
stem-like  pseudo-bulbs,  which  are  some  (J  inches 
high,  and  bear  a  solitary  thick,  hard  leaf,  which  is 
narrow  and  about  a  foot  long.  The  scape  is  ter- 
minal, bearing  a  dense  cylindrical  raceme  about  G 
inches  long,  composed  of  small  rosy  purple  flowers, 
which  last  some  two  or  three  weeks  in  perfection. 

A.  GIGANTEUM. — This  is  the  finest  species  in  cul- 
tivation, and  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  collection  at 
Barford  Lodge,  but  was  not  flowering  at  the  time 
of  my  visit.  It  is  a  much  larger-growing  plant  than 
A.  spicatum,  and  makes  a  noble  and  distinct  ap- 
pearance either  in  the  Orchid  house  or  on  the 
exhibition  table.  The  stem  is  a  foot  high,  bearing 
a  solitary  hard  and  leathery  leaf  some  2  feet  in 
length  and  about  2  inches  in  breadth,  and  curiously 
mottled  with  a  deeper  shade  of  green.  The  flowers 
are  small,  but  so  densely  packed  together  as  to  pro- 
duce a  great  show  of  colour,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  rosy  lilac,  and  the  lip  deep  purplish  rose  and 
fringed.     It  is  a  spring  bloomer. 

A.'  CARDINALE. — I  have  never  seen  this  in  any 


English  collection.  The  only  plant  I  ever  saw  in 
flower  was  in  the  famous  collection  of  Herr  Consul 
Schiller  at  Ovelgonne,  near  Hamburg.  It  is  a  plant 
of  noble  port,  and  of  about  the  same  dimensions  as 
the  preceding.  The  flowers  in  this  species,  how- 
ever, are  of  a  light  rose  colour,  and  the  lip  is  deep 
rosy  red  and  not  fringed.  The  flowers,  moreover,  do 
not  appear  until  quite  the  end  of  spring  or  the 
beginning  of  summer.  H.  G. 


Societies. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

A  MEETING  of  the  council  was  held  on  Tuesday,  at 
which  power  was  given  to  the  president.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  to  sign  the  agreement  for 
the  occupation  of  the  society's  new  premises  at 
111,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  for  ofiices,  &c.,  and  the 
Drill  Hall  of  the  London  Scottish  K.V.  in  James 
Street,  Westminster,  for  exhibitions  and  shows,  the 
society  to  enter  into  possession  on  March  25.  Both 
premises  are  conveniently  situated  midway  between 
Victoria  and  St.  James's  Park  Stations  on  the 
Underground  Railway.  The  council  also  drew  up 
and  adopted  a  scheme  for  the  admission  of  Fellows 
paying  £1  Is.  subscription,  and  determined  to  admit 
as  Associates  bond  fide  gardenera^or  employes  at 
any  nursery,  market  garden,  or  seed  establishment 
at  a  subscription  of  10s.  6d.  a  year.  The  following 
committees  were  appointed  : — 

Fhuince. — Baron  Schroeder,  Messrs.  T.  B.  Hay- 
wood, E.  G.  Loder,  H.J.  Veitch,  with  the  president ; 
secretary  (Rev.  W.  Wilks),  and  treasurer  (Mr.  D. 
Morris). 

C/iisn-ick  Gardens. — Col.  Beddome,  Dr.  Hogg, 
Mr.  George  Paul,  Mr.  Woodbridge,  with  the  presi- 
dent, secretary,  and  treasurer. 

For  rerising  the  bye-lan's. — Messrs.  T.  B.  Hay- 
wood, A.  H.  Smee,  G.  F.Wilson,  with  the  president, 
secretary,  and  treasurer,  coupled  with  a  request 
that  Messrs.  Deal,  Pearson,  and  Marshall,  members 
of  the  Fellows'  committee,  would  be  kind  enough 
to  confer  with  them. 

The  trustees  of  the  Lindley  library  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  council,  and  it  was  determined  to 
remove  their  library  to  the  society's  new  rooms  at 
111,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  The  next  meet- 
ing of  the  council  is  fixed  for  Tuesday,  March  6. 


Professor  L.  Baillie  Balfour  has  been  elected 
to  the  chair  of  botany  in  the  Edinburgh  University 
vacant  through  the  death  of  Dr.  A.  Dickson. 

Evergreen  Clematis  (Clematis  cirrhosa).— 
Would  any  reader  of  The  Garden  tell  me  where  to 
obtain  this  plant  .'^  It  has  often  been  mentioned  in 
your  paper,  and  also  illustrated,  but  I  cannot  obtain 
it  from  any  grower  I  have  sent  to  as  yet. — 0.  S.  S. 

Gardeners,  please  copy. — Another  old  friend 
has  been  re-christened  at  Kew.  The  well-known  New 
Zealand  Palm,  Areca  sapida  (an  easy  name  to  remem- 
ber and  pronounce),  has  been  labelled  Rhopalostylia 
sapida.     A.  Baueri  enjoys  the  same  name. — X. 

Sulphide  of  potassium. — Some  time  ago  I 
ordered  the  above  from  three  different  firms,  and  each 
have  sent  me  (eo  far  as  appearance  goes)  a  different 
article.  No.  1  c  nsists  of  a  dark  substance  in  a  bottle; 
No.  2,  a  white  powder;  No.  3,  soinetbing  like  small 
lumps  of  soda.  Would  any  reader  kindly  say  if  these 
are  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  bow  to  use  this  in- 
secticide for  the  destruction  of  spider  ? — Fix. 


Ifames  of  plants. — In  cardhoard  hox. — Lonicera 

sp. McKeiiiia. — Acacia  dealbata. Dr.  ralemun. 

— Oncidium  heteriiuthum. F.  Potter. — Dendrobium 

speciosum. Twelve  Years'   Subscriber. — Arisaima 

species,  spathe  too  shrivelled. F.  Kiiig. — 1,  Thuja 

Lobbi  (gigantea)  ;  2,  Abies  ajanensis  ;  3,  not  recog- 
nised ;  4,  Cupressus  nu'kaensis;  5,  Cedrusatlanticaor 
Libani ;  6,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  var. ;  7,  Fuchsia 
procumbens.  Coning  branches  should  in  all  cases  be 
sent,  if  possible,  with  specimens  for  name. 

Uames  of  fruit. — Subscriber. — Your  other  speci- 
mens were  too  much  bruised  for  identification.  Send 
specimens   (not  more  than  four  at  a  time)  when  the 

trees  again   hear  fruit. W.  Boulton. — Apples  :   4, 

King  of  the  Pippins  ;  others  next  week. 
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SELLING  STANDING  TIMBER. 

Vast  quaatities  of  timber  are  being  sold  on 
estates  at  the  present  time — in  most  cases  a 
great  deal  more  than  is  being  put  back  in  the 
shape  of  young  plantations — and,  whether  sold  by 
auction  or  private  bargain,  very  unequal  prices  are 
realised,  according  to  the  method  of  setting 
out  the  lots  and  general  arrangements  and  con- 
ditions of  the  sale.  If  the  lots  are  judiciously 
set  out  and  offered,  and  the  auctioneer  who  is 
employed  knows  his  business  and  gets  a  good 
attendance,  fair  prices  are  obtained  as  a  rule,  but 
much  depends  on  these  things.  At  present 
prices  are  very  low,  and  have  been  so  tor  years, 
and  I  am  sure  anything  tending  to  promote 
better  prices  and  better  trade  will  be  welcomed 
by  owners  of  woods,  in  whose  hands,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  matter  rests. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  most  profitable  way 
of  selling  timber  is  to  sell  it  standing ;  and,  pro- 
vided it  be  first  valued  in  a  fairly  accurate 
manner,  there  need  never  be  any  diftioulty. 
You  may  get  a  price  for  the  exact  quantity  of 
feet  measured  when  the  timber  is  felled  and 
lotted,  but  my  experience  is  that  you  have 
greater  difiiculty  in  getting  a  better  price  for 
such  timber  than  you  could  have  got  for  it 
standing,  and  the  expense  of  felling  and  lotting 
is  always  considerable.  In  selling  standing 
timber  of  much  value,  however,  I  consider  the 
practice  of  setting  out  the  trees  in  large  lots, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  together,  a  bad 
one,  although  it  is  generally  adopted.  I  ob- 
serve in  mostly  all  the  large  sales  that 
come  under  my  notice  that  the  lots  are  usually 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  wood,  one  lot 
perhaps  comprising  the  whole.  In  one  sale  lately 
over  10,000  trees  were  sold  ina  few  lots,  to  as  few 
purchasers,  because  only  few  could  offer  for  such 
large  lots  ;  and  at  the  present  time  I  see  even 
larger  quantities  advertised  in  the  same  way. 
The  common  plan  is  to  make  one  "lot"  of  all 
the  trees  in  a  wood — large  and  small,  good  and 
bad,  and  sell  them  in  that  way.  No  doubt 
the  forester  or  agent  has  appraised  the  value 
of  the  different  sizes  and  qualities  in  the  lot, 
but  if  secrets  were  revealed  it  would  be  found 
that  the  difference  between  the  valuation  and 
the  realisation  was  very  great,  not  to  say 
unaccountable,  except  in  oae  way.  When  the 
lots  are  large  and  mixed,  as  I  have  described, 
only  the  few  wealthy  buyers  can  offer.  It  is 
only  'the  good  stuff  that  attracts  them — the 
large  Oak  and  Ash,  perhaps  ;  all  the  rest  they 
have  little  or  no  use  for  probably,  or,  at 
least,  would  rather  be  without  it,  and  otter  cor- 
respondingly little  for  it.  Instead  of  the  good 
helping  to  sell  the  bad  they  really  kill  one 
another,  and  depreciate  the  total  value  of  the  lot, 
and  loss  is  sustained  by  the  vendor.  How  is  this 
to  be  avoided  ]  it  may  well  be  asked,  seeing,  as  no 
doubt  many  foresters  think,  you  cannot  have 
two,  or  three,  or  more  lots  mixed  when  the  timber 
with  "  top,  lop,  bark"  are  sold  together.  My 
answer  is  that  this  has  been  done,  however,  and 
with  the  very  best  results.  About  three  weeks 
ago  a  sale  of  between  20,000  feet  and  30,000  feet 
of  good  and  middling  Oak  timber  was  adver- 
tised, and  as  I  knew  the  owner  had  employed  a 
competent  London  auctioneer  to  come  down  and 
set  the  lots  out  (discarding  all  local  assistance 
with  a  view  to  breaking  the  ring  of  local  buyers 
and  getting  better  prices  for  his  timber),  I  de- 
termined to  value  the  lots  myself  and  attend 
the  sale.  The  number  of  trees,  mostly  large, 
amounted  to  about  600,  and  they  were  set  out 
in  fifteen  lots.     The  biggest  lot  included  about 


eighty  trees,  and  the  least  seventeen.  All  the 
lots  were  set  out  according  to  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  trees,  and  quite  irrespective  of 
their  position. 

The  trees  were  not  numbered  consecutively 
in  the  usual  way,  but  the  first  lot  was  marked 
1  in  white  paint  on  every  tree  in  the  lot.     The 
next  lot  were  all  marked  2,  the  next  3,  and  so 
on,  while  the  lots  were  mixed  promiscuously, 
so  that  the  trees  of  perhaps  three  different  pur- 
chasers  would   all    be    together   on   the   same 
ground.     Seventeen  trees  averaged  each  about 
80  feet,  forty  averaged  over  50  feet  ;   one  lot 
consisted  of  dead  trees  exclusively,  another  of 
smaller  and  rougher  trees,  and  so  on,  to  the 
end.      The  sale  was  widely  advertised  by  the 
auctioneer,  who  is  extensively  acquainted  with 
purchasers,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance, 
with  the  result  that  some  of  the  best  lots  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  local  buyers  the  first  time 
for  years,  going  from  Yorkshire  to  Suffolk  and 
to  other  neighbouring  counties,  while  the  prices 
were  the  highest  that  have  been  realised  for  some 
years,  the  best  Oak  being  sold  at  about  Is.  9d. 
per  foot,  and  the  remainder  at  figures  between 
that  and  Is.  Gd.,  the  lots  being  four  miles  from 
the  nearest  station.     These  are  not  such  prices 
as  prime   Oak   used    to    fetch    generally,    but 
they  are  a  great  advance  on  prices  that  have 
been  obtained  in  Yorkshire  for  some  years,  and 
created  quite  a  commotion  among  local  vendors 
and  purchasers,  the  latter  resenting  the  idea  of 
strangers  coming  into   their   preserves.     Pur- 
chasers may  talk  as  they  like,  but  if  the  fact 
that  at   the   same  sales  the  same  set  of  pur- 
chasers put  in  an  appearance   year  after  year 
and  buy  the  same  lots,  while  others  stay  as  con- 
scientiously away,  while  as  regularly  monopolis- 
ing the  bidding   on  perhaps   the   next  estate, 
does  not  indicate  a  species  of  boycotting  and  a 
tacit  understanding  amongst  themselves,  I  do 
not  know  what  it  does  mean.     The  moral  to  be 
derived  from   experience  of  this  kind  is  that 
vendors  should  first  sort  their  timber  out  care- 
fully according  to  quality,  to  suit  the  wants  of 
buyers  of  all  degrees  great  and  small,  and  so  en- 
sure a  good  attendance  at  the  sale  or  plenty  of 
tenders.      There  are  small  timber  "jobbers  ''  in 
all  localities,  and  it  is  neither  fair  to  the  trade 
to   exclude   them   by  putting   the  lots  beyond 
their   reach   by   making   them   too    large,   nor 
advantageous    to    the     vendor.       The     small 
lot  system  is  the  only  way  to  gauge  the  mar- 
ketvalue  of  the  different  kinds  and  qualities  of 
timber.  Forester. 

Yorkshire. 


in  recommending  it  to  be  planted  in  Scotland  on 
dryish  soil.  .Some  of  the  noblest  trees  ever  seen  by 
the  writer  are  growing  also  on  lightisli  soil  at  Gunton 
Park,  Norfolk.  Concerning  these,  your  all  too  in- 
frequent contributor,  Mr.  W.  Allan,  may  have  some- 
thing to  say  as  to  their  age  and  size. 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  assured  on  Mr.  M'Corquodale's 
authority  that  the  Silver  Fir,  so  long  admired  for 
its  beauty  and  grandeur  in  landscapes,  furnishes 
timber  of  greater  durability  than  foreign  deal  or 
home-grown  Larch.  Possibly,  as  Mr.  M'Corquodale's 
experience  of  the  Douglas  Fir  becomes  more  ex- 
tensive, he  will  furnish  the  public  with  tests  of  the 
comparative  durability  of  the  timber  of  the  Douglas 
and  Silver  Firs,  as  doubtless  they  are  at  once  the 
finest,  cleanest,  and  fastest  -  growing  of  all  our 
Spruces. 

It  has  been  too  readily  taken  for  granted  that  the 
relative  softness  and  absence  of  resin  in  Silver  Fir 
as  contrasted  with  Fines,  and  even  the  common 
Spruce,  told  against  its  durability.  The  interesting 
tests  of  railway  sleepers  recorded  in  The  Garden, 
Feb.  11  (pl34),  prove  the  contrary.  It  would  be 
interesting  if  the  age  of  the  wood  of  the  Silver  Fir 
subjected  to  these  tests  could  be  given,  as  probably 
the  older  the  wood  the  more  durable  it  might  prove. 
Those  about  to  plant  light  lands  could  hardly 
do  better  than  try  the  Silver  and  Douglas  Firs 
as  a  permanent  crop,  placing  them  from  10  feet  to 
15  feet  asunder,  filling  iu  with  common  Laurel, 
Spruce,  or  Scotch  Fir  a  yard  apart  as  nurses.  Now 
that  we  are  assured  on  such  high  authority  of  the 
good  qualities  and  durable  character  of  Silver  Fir, 
and  may  probably  reckon  that  the  Douglas  Spruce 
will  prove  equally  so,  there  can  be  little  risk  of  loss 
in  such  experiments.  Should  either  tree  fail  to 
thrive,  the  nurses  may  be  selected  for  a  permanent 
crop  and  the  Spruces  cleared  off.  The  only  extra 
cost  would  then  be  in  the  enhanced  price  of  the 
Spruces.  But  should  the  Silver  and  Douglas  Firs 
do  well,  the  gain  might  prove  very  substantial  and  a 
handsome  profit  be  realised.  Caledonicus. 


THE  BEAUTY  AND  USE  OF  THE  SILVER  FIR. 

Considering  these  two  merits  of  this  fine  tree,  it 
is  really  astonishing  that  it  is  not  more  generally 
cultivated.  It  is  also  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
trees  that  we  have,  and  it  continues  to  add  to  its 
girth  when  most  other  trees  have  ceased  to  increase 
in  size.  LInlike  the  common  or  other  Spruces, 
it  also  makes  a  clean  bole  almost  wholly  free  from 
knots,  especially  where  it  has  been  grown  fairly  closely 
together  in  groups  or  plantations.  For  specimens, 
groups,  or  avenues,  its  ornamental  merits  are  quite 
equal  to  those  of  the  Douglas  Fir.  It  withstands 
most  of  the  contingencies  of  our  climate,  as,  unlike 
some  other  Silver  Firs,  notably  the  Cephalonian,  it 
is  not  prone  to  start  so  early  in  the  spring  as  to  have 
its  shoots  destroyed  by  late  frosts.  It  will  grow 
on  almost  any  soil,  and  I  have  met  with  it  iu  robust 
health  on  the  driest  and  poorest,  and  also  on  rich 
soil,  and  so  moist  as  to  approach  to  that  of  a  swamp. 
The  latter,  however,  has  been  in  some  of  the  most 
arid  parts  of  England,  and  doubtless  Mr.  M'Corquo- 
dale— the  very  learned  and  experienced  head  forester 
of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  Scone  Palace,  Scotland, 
than  whom  there  is  no  higher  authority— is  right 


PLANTING  BOG  GROUND. 
Pl.vntino  and  improving  waste  land  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  subjects  that  require  to  be 
kept  well  to  the  front,  as  they  are  not  only  of  im- 
portance to  landed  proprietors,  but  also  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Government  seems  wisely  imbued 
with  a  desire  to  act  upon  these  lines,  and  we  trust 
that  the  report  of  the  late  commission,  recommend- 
ing the  planting  of  barren  ground  in  the  West  High- 
lands of  Scotland  and  Ireland  will  not  be  lost  sight 
of.  I  see  that  the  Royal  Commission  on  Irish  Arterial 
Drainage  and  other  Public  Works,  which  has  been 
taking  evidence  in  that  country  during  the  past 
year,  has  now  concluded  its  labours.  It  appears 
the  report  is  now  printed  and  will  be  laid  before 
Parliament  without  delay.  The  draining  of  barren 
and  bog  land  and  planting  should  be  carried  on 
at  the  same  time,  or  nearly  so,  especially  in  a 
country  hke  Ireland,  where  the  extension  of  plan- 
tations is  so  much  needed.  In  the  case,  however,  of 
peat  bog  land,  such  ground  should  be  drained  and 
allowed  time  to  subside  and  become  somewhat  dry 
before  planting  operations  are  commenced.  This 
refers  principally  to  Moss  of  a  rank  fibrous  texture 
and  brown  colour  that  has  undergone  no  great 
changes.  Such  ground  naturally  attracts  and  retains 
water  like  a  sponge,  and  until  this  superfluous 
moisture  is  got  rid  of,  decomposition  is  retarded, 
and  the  Moss  kept  in  a  state  incapable  of  supplyirg 
food  for  trees.  This  brown  fibrous  Moss  is  always 
found  at  the  surface,  and  thebUck  firm  Moss  under- 
neath. It  is  always  on  the  latter,  and  where  the  top 
lind  had  been  cut  away  for  fuel  or  other  purposes 
where  I  have  found  the  best  timber  trees.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  seen  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  get  rid 
of  a  portion  of  the  rank  Moss  at  the  top  before 
planting  operations  are  commenced,  and  owners  of 
f.uch  land  should  not  be  tlow  to  take  advantage  of 
every  facility  within  their  reach  to  turn  such  to 
account,  and  as  a  preliminary  step  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  planting.  Inconnection  with  this  subject 
I  may  remark  that  of  late  there  has  sprung  up  acon- 
siilerable  trade  between  this  country  and  Germany 
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for  Moss  litter,  or  bedding  for  horses  and  cattle. 
The  Moss  is  dried  and  manufactured  in  the  latter 
country  and  packed  into  hampers,  when  it  is  then 
sent  off,  not  only  to  England  and  Scotland,  but 
actually  to  Ireland,  where  there  is  almost  any 
amount  of  first-class  fibrous  Moss  suitable  for 
the  same  purpose.  I  think  we  are  rather  wanting 
in  energy  and  enterprise  to  allow  such  a  fertile 
source  of  income  to  lie  dormant  when  we  can 
supply  our  own  wants  without  the  assistance  of 
the  foreigner.  We  have  abundant  proofs  on  every 
side  that  new  methods  and  altered  systems  are 
rapidly  supplanting  the  old,  and  if  we  are  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  foreigner  in  the 
production  of  timber,  or  any  other  commodity,  we 
must  act  accordingly. 

In  carrying  out  arterial  drainage  in  marshy 
ground  the  clay  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the 
drains  should  be  mixed  with  the  Moss  in  the  places 
where  the  trees  are  to  be  planted,  this  being  the 
more  necessary  in  cases  where  the  Moss  has  never 
been  cut  over,  and  where  the  surface  consists  of  a 
light  fibrous  texture.  By  mixing  a  little  clay  with 
the  Moss,  solidity  is  added,  and  the  ground  is  ren- 
dered more  fertile.  I  have  used  clay  extensively 
for  this  purpose,  and  although  it  entails  extra  ex- 
pense at  the  time  of  planting,  yet  the  superior 
growth  of  the  trees  thus  treated  warrants  me  in 
using  the  clay,  more  especially  when  it  can  be  had 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  plantation.  In 
some  parts  of  Ireland  as  well  as  other  countries 
there  is  a  variety  of  clay  to  be  found  of  a  pale  yel- 
low character  and  containing  iron.  It  is  soft  and 
plastic  to  the  touch,  having  a  strong  resemblance 
to  putty,  and  being  of  little  use  as  plant  food  should 
not  be  used.  The  best  clay  for  mixing  with  the 
Moss  is  generally  of  a  brown  colour,  feels  greasy  to 
the  touch  after  a  shower  of  rain,  and  by  exposure 
to  frost  breaks  down  like  a  piece  of  lime.  In  plant- 
ing this  class  of  ground  my  practice  is  to  open  the 
pits  for  the  plants  during  autumn  or  winter,  when 
the  clay  is  then  brought  and  a  shovelful  left  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  at  each  pit.  The  stuff  exca- 
vated as  well  as  the  clay  is  then  allowed  to  lie  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  till  March  or  April,  when 
pi  inting  is  commenced.  In  performing  this  opera- 
t  on  the  planter  mixes  the  clay  and  Moss,  fills 
t  le  hole  about  half  full  with  the  stuff  thus  pre- 
pared ;  a  boy  then  places  the  plant  in  the  centre  and 
^preads  out  the  roots  to  their  full  length  in  all 
directions,  the  planter  placing  the  remaining  stufl! 
over  the  roots  and  treading  the  ground  firmly. 
Care  should  be  taken,  especially  in  Moss  planting, 
not  to  insert  the  plants  too  deeply.  Nothing  but 
the  hardiest  species  of  trees  should  be  planted  on 
this  class  of  ground.  The  Scotck  Fir  and  the  com- 
mon Spruce  are  both  very  suitable,  and  may  be 
planted  at  a  distance  apart  of  from  3  feet  to  4  feet. 
la  many  cases  I  have  likewise  planted  a  mixture  of 
Larch  with  the  above,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
Larch  to  every  two  Pines  or  Spruces.  Although  the 
Larch  does  not  form  timber  of  a  large  size  on  rank 
Mois,  yet  it  attains  a  useful  size,  and  is  largely  used 
in  both  town  and  country,  and  therefore  gives  a 
g  )od  return.  The  Larch  should  never  be  planted  on 
ttiis  class  of  ground  by  itself,  even  although  it  gives 
ibe  quickest  and  best  return,  as  it  requires  the  Pine 
for  a  nurse  to  afford  shelter.  In  cases  where  the 
t'ees  are  to  be  grown  as  spars  and  where  no  thin- 
n'ng  is  to  be  practised,  the  trees  should  be  planted 
r,  feet  apart,  this  being  ample  space  for  growing 
this  class  of  timber  with  advantage  and  profit. 
Long,  clean,  drawn-up  spars  with  little  taper  are 
used  in  quantity  for  mining  and  a  variety  of  other 
purposes,  and  generally  command  a  ready  sale  at 
fiirly  remunerativf  prices;  in  fact,  I  have  never 
b;en  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  this  class  of 
t  mber,  thus  inducinir  me  to  recommend  the  exten- 
8  on  of  its  culture,  more  especially  as  it  can  be 
g  -own  to  a  [iroper  size  on  the  poorest  class  of  soil. 
Tois  exceptionally  dry  season  Las  been  very  favour- 
able for  preparing  marsh  ground  for  planting. 

J.  li.  Webster. 


frosty  day  early  in  the  winter,  and  go  through  the 
plantations  armed  with  a  short  stout  bludgeon,  first 
gently  loosening  the  stumps  of  these  dead  branches, 
and  afterwards  dealing  them  a  sharp  blow  sufficient 
to  break  them  off  inside  the  bole,  when  they  can  be 
easily  withdrawn.  But  when  the  lower  branches  are 
dying  back,  and  decay  bas  not  yet  reached  the 
trunk,  they  may  be  pruned  off  close  in  the  same 
way  as  hard-wooded  trees.  As  the  branches  of  these 
trees  grow  in  whorls  or  tiers,  the  weakness  arising 
from  dead  or  cork  knots  being  more  concentrated  or 
localised  than  in  hard- wooded  trees,  it  becomes  the 
more  necessary  to  attend  to  the  early  removal  of 
dying  branches,  so  that  as  the  trees  increase  in  dia- 
metric bulk  the  wounds  may  heal  over,  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  grain  be  restored. — B. 


Pruning  Fir  trees. — The  best  way  to  remove 
the  long  boll-like  insertions  which  the  dead  branches 
of  Fir  trees  leave  upon  their  trunks  is  to  select  a 


FORMING  NEW  PLANTATIONS. 

Many  practical  foresters  are  now  of  opinion  that  in 
forming  new  plantations  the  old  system  of  planting 
a  mixture  of  several  kinds  of  trees  on  the  same 
ground,  in  the  hope  that  if  one  fails  another  will 
succeed,  ought  to  be  abandoned,  and  that  each 
variety  of  soil,  aspect,  and  exposure  should  be 
planted  with  the  kind  of  tree  it  is  most  likely  to 
produce  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Much  can  be 
said  in  support  of  this  opinion,  and  no  doubt  it  is  a 
safe  one  to  follow,  provided  we  can  with  any  cer- 
tainty predict  which  tree  will  grow  best  on  each 
kind  of  soil,  but  such  predictions  are  sometimes 
most  disappointing  and  disastrous  in  their  results, 
and  too  often  prove  the  necessity  of  entrusting  the 
formation  of  plantations  only  to  those  who  have  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
who  will  carefully  investigate  every  circumstance 
likely  to  affect  their  calculations.  But  e\en  were 
we  satisfied  which  kind  of  tree  is  most  likely  to 
flourish  on  the  ground,  the  system  of  planting  with 
that  tree  alone  may  be  carried  too  far. 

For  instance,  in  districts  where  little  or  no  de- 
mand exists  for  the  early  thinnings  of  an  Oak 
plantation,  but  where  a  market  is  likely  at  all  times 
to  be  found  for  good-sized  Oak,  it  would  certainly 
be  unwise  to  plant  the  ground  most  suitable  for 
growing  Oak  with  Oak  alone.  Oak  is  slow  in  its 
growth,  and  some  other  kinds  of  wood  of  faster 
growth,  the  early  thinnings  of  which  would  be  more 
valuable,  might  be  mixed  with  it.  In  such  a  case 
the  Oak  trees  might  be  planted  18  feet  apart,  with 
an  Ash  between  each  two,  and  the  ground  filled  up 
with  Larch  to  3  feet  apart,  which  would  make  two 
Larches  between  each  Oak  and  Ash  tree.  The 
Larch  would  be  gradually  thinned  out  at  such  times 
and  in  such  a  way  as  would  best  encourage  the 
proper  growth  and  development  of  the  hardwood, 
and  more  especially  of  the  Oak.  That  cut  at  the 
first  thinning  would  make  stakes  for  sheep  nets, 
which,  in  arable  districts  where  Turnips  are  eaten 
off  by  sheep,  are  always  in  demand  at  about  l.'is. 
per  100,  or  if  in  the  Hop  country  it  would  make 
Hop  poles.  That  cut  at  the  second  and  third  thin- 
nings would  be  suitable  for  fencing,  coal-pit,  and 
other  purposes,  and  would  be  much  more  valuable 
than  hard-wood  of  the  same  age. 

After  thinning  out  all  the  Larch,  the  hard-wooded 
trees,  viz  ,  the  Oak  and  Ash,  would  be  left  in  equal 
numbers  at  1)  feet  apart,  and  before  the  Oak 
required  to  be  relieved  of  the  Ash  the  latter  would 
be  of  a  suitable  size  for  shaft-wood,  for  which  there 
is  generally  a  good  demand  in  most  districts. 
Whin  all  the  Ash  has  been  thinned  out,  the  Oak 
would  be  of  sulhcient  size  to  admit  of  the 
plantation  being  pastured  by  sheep  or  cattle  with- 
out much  risk  of  thtir  doing  it  damage,  and  as  it  is 
gradually  cleared  off  the  ground  the  pasture  would 
every  year  become  of  more  value ;  in  fact,  the 
fertility  of  the  land  would  be  improved  by  the  crop 
of  timber  taken  off  it,  and  the  pasture  would  be 
much  better  after  the  removal  of  the  timber  than 
it  could  have  been  made  before  the  land  was 
planted.  ( in  land  suitable  for  growing  good  Oak, 
and  situated  in  England  or  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland,  such  a  system  of  making  permanent 
pasture  succeed  timber  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  more  profitable  than  the  French  one  of  natural 
reproduction. 


Where,  again,  we  find  ground  best  adapted  for 
growing  Scotch  Pine  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
plant  that  ground  with  Scotch  Pine  alone,  the  early 
and  immature  thinnings  of  which  would  in  some 
districts  not  be  worth  the  labour  of  drawing  them 
out  of  the  plantation.  Nearly  all  ground  that  will 
grow  Scotch  Pine  to  maturity  will  grow  Larch  for 
a  certain  period,  and  wherever  Scotch  Pine  has  to 
be  the  permanent  crop.  Larch,  the  young  trees  of 
which  are  of  more  value,  should  be  mixed  with  it  to 
come  out  in  the  early  thinnings.  X.  Y. 


Influence  of  soil  on  trees.— In  plantations 
intended  mainly  for  profit,  grouping  according  to 
soil  and  situation  will  be  found  the  surest  method. 
It  is  often  asserted  that  the  finest  Oak,  Ash,  Elm, 
and  Beech  are  to  be  seen  as  single  specimens  in  the 
midst  of,  or  upon  the  margins  of,  other  plantations. 
Hut  wherever  such  an  instance  occurs  the  particular 
tree  is  generally  upon  its  own  soil,  and  is  found  to 
be  flourishing  at  the  expense  of  all  around  it.  An 
Oak  in  a  deep  loamy  soil  resting  upon  clay  ;  an  Ash 
or  an  Elm  in  loamy  gravel :  a  Beech  upon  a  cal- 
careous gravel  resting  upon  a  bed  of  chalk ;  a 
Scotch  Pine  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  in  a 
gravelly  soil  which  affords  it  complete  drainage  ;  a 
Horse  Chestnut  in  a  deep  loam,  with  a  dry  bottom  ; 
a  Mountain  Ash  in  a  high  situation  where  it  meets 
with  light  sandy  land ;  a  Birch  in  a  light  black 
loam  with  a  gravelly  substratum ;  and  a  Spanish 
Chestnut  in  a  dry  loamy  soil  upon  gravel,  afford  at 
once  the  finest  specimen  trees  and  the  most  ser- 
viceable timber. — B. 

Heart-rot  or  dry-rot  in  Larch. — The  out- 
ward indications  of  tully-established  heart-rot  are 
the  tree  becoming  perceptibly  thickened  about 
2  feet  from  its  base;  the  baik  of  both  stem  and 
branches  assuming  an  unhealthy,  dried,  and  more 
or  less  Moss  or  Lichen-covered  appearance,  the 
length  and  abundance  of  such  covering  being  in 
proportion  to  the  atmospheric  dampness  of  the 
situation;  and  the  stunted,  decreasing  growth  of 
the  annual  shoots  and  foliage  till  the  tree  first  be- 
comes partly,  and  then  ultimately  wholly  dead.  When 
cut  down  the  internal  appearances  are,  first  un- 
healthy,  darkish  discolorations  of  portions  of  the 
red  or  heart-wood,  which  spread  and  change  to  dry 
rottenness,  followed  by  the  heart  of  the  tree  becom- 
ing hollow  and  finally  decaying ;  the  decrease  in 
the  width  of  the  annual  wood-layers  being  propor- 
tionate to  the  increase  of  rottenness,  till  arrested 
by  death.  These  symptoms  occur  at  all  ages,  but 
are  most  frequent  between  ten  and  thirty-five  to 
forty  years,  and  are  attributable  to  occasional 
droughts,  as  well  as  to  occasional  over-saturation, 
to  fungoid  attacks  on  the  roots,  such  as  emanate 
from  decaying  remains  in  ground  previously  occu- 
pied by  Scotch  Fir,  and  to  lopping  or  otherwise 
destroying  the  roots;  in  fact,  to  anything  that 
thoroughly  checks  or  materially  weakens  the  root 
action.  The  correctness  of  these  remarks  being 
assumed,  it  follows  that  the  only  prevention  of 
dry-rot  is  to  avoid  planting  Larch  in  places  likely 
to  produce  it.  The  only  remedial  measures  that 
can  be  adopted — for  cure  there  is  none — are  cutting 
down  the  trees  when  the  disease  first  appears,  and 
re-planting  the  ground  with  other  more  suitable 
kinds.—  G. 

Hazel  catkins.— Few  prettitr  sights  are  to  be 
seen  in  early  spring  than  good  specimens  of  the 
Hazel  when  laden  with  male  catkins.  The  weeping 
variety  is  remarkably  effective  :  and  a  Hazel  that  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  planters  is  the  Constan- 
tinople Hazel  (Corylus  Colurna),  which  is  of  tree- 
like habit,  and  bears  catkins  longer  than  those  of 
the  common  kind.  They  are  quite  as  numerous 
as  those  of  the  ordinary  Hazel,  and  a  fair-sized 
tree  when  laden  with  them  is  admired  by  every- 
one. When  it  is  in  fruit,  the  peculiarly  cut- 
and-slasbed  calyx  with  which  the  nut  is  almost 
covered  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  common 
kind.— T. 

Planting  on  the  notcli  system.— Would  any 
reader  explain  liuw  planting  on  the  notch  principle  is 
carried  out  ?  1  should  he  very  grateful  to  know  a  little 
about  tliia  plan. — Fix. 
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••  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  It  rather  ; 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


»ut 


COPYEIGHT  OF  SEEDLING  FRUITS. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Eivers  makes  me  two-fold  his 
debtor  by  the  courteous  way  in  which  he  re- 
minds me  of  an  omission,  which  I  beg  to 
assure  him  was  an  oversight,  when  recommend- 
ing his  new  Pkims,  the  Czar  and  the  Sultan, 
for  extensive  planting.  The  fact  is,  I  was 
intent  upon  making  a  selection  of  varieties  for 
a  special  purpose,  and  knowing  that  we  have 
but  one  Czar,  one  Sultan,  and  one  Eivers,  it 
did  not  occur  to  me  that  the  omission — I  can- 
not accept "  withholding" — of  the  raiser's  name 
might  be  considered  a  slight  or  an  injustice. 
If  Mr.  Eivers  will  take  the  trouble  to  turn 
to  back  pages,  he  will  find  that  I  am  not 
given  to  touting,  neither  do  I  pass  fruits  or 
their  raisers  lightly  when  I  meet  with  any- 
thing really  worthy  of  notice.  Also  he  will 
find  that  Early  and  Late  Eivers,  as  well  as 
his  late  father's  methods  of  growing  them, 
have  come  in  for  a  share  of  my  approval.  In 
this  case  (p.  146),  the  two  Plums  having 
been  so  lately  exhibited  and  advertised,  I 
really  thought  everyone  who  reads  knew  as 
well  as  I  do  that  they  originated  at  Saw- 
bridgeworth.  With  these  remarks  I  trust 
Mr.  Eivers  will  be  satisfied,  as  no  one  less 
willingly  than  myself  would  do  him  or  any 
other  member  of  the  trade  an  injustice.  As 
to  copyright  in  new  fruits,  I  do  not  consider 
myself  competent  or  called  upon  to  express 
an  opinion.  Indeed,  to  me,  the  idea  is  as 
new  as  it  is  novel,  and  at  first  sight  appears 
to  be  one  expressly  for  the  consideration  of 
the  trade,  but  whether  it  will  ever  gain  favour 
with  horticulturists  or  pomologists  generally  is 
extremely  doubtfid.  In  years  anterior  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  it  is  just  possible 
that  a  government  might  have  succeeded  in 
tacking  the  nurseryman's  apparent  interest 
upon  some  other  bill,  but  surely  the  raiser  of 
new  fruits  and  new  plants,  who  can  manu- 
facture to  any  extent  and  then  charge  his  own 
price,  is  better  without  this  grandmotherly 
protection.  Horticulturists  of  all  classes, 
when  the  fever  is  on,  are  ready  and  willing  to 
pay  high  prices  for  fruits  and  plants  which  do 
not  always  come  up  to  their  expectations,  Ijut 
once  in  their  possession,  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  handed  down  from  Adam,  they 
immediately  commence  multiplying  them  by 
propagation.  If  Mr.  Eivers  or  any  other 
nurseryman  feel  disposed  to  fill  half  a  county 
with  any  new  fruits  before  theycommence  send- 
ing out,  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  them ; 
neither,  provided  it  is  good,  will  the  r)ritish 
fruit  grower  refuse  to  pay  copyright  prices; 
but  once  fetter  free  and  open  trade,  the  masses 
will  learn  to  dispense  with  novelties,  and  the 
trade  will  be  the  first  to  complain,  as  they  are 
now  doing,  of  Phylloxera  laws  so  stupidly  put 
in  force  on  the  Continent. — "W.  Coleman. 


Mr.  Rivers,  at  p.  141!,  has  touched  upon  one  of 

the  most  urgent  matters  in  connection  with  the  rais- 
ing of  all  kinds  of  new  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
As  it  is,  the  raiser  has  no  rights  whatever  in  his 
productions  after  he  sells  them,  for,  as  I  imagine, 
he  cannot  register  nor  secure  a  patent  for  the 
raising  of  new  fruit  as  one  may  in  mechanical  in- 
ventions. As  it  is,  a  man  may  spend  half  his  life- 
time in  hybridising,  and  then  the  produce  of  his 
brain  is  a  harvest  not  securely  his  own.  He  is  in  a 
far  worse  position  than  the  author,  the  painter,  or 
even  the  photographer,  all  of  whom  have  some  aid 
from  the  law  in  the  matter  of  copyright.  In  a  word, 
there  is  no  protection  extended  to  the  raisers  and 
introducers  of  new  plants,  so  that,  as  Parkinson 
expresses  it,  the  hybridiser  may  "beat  the  bush, 
while  another  catoheth  and  eateth  the  bird."  I 
consider  that  Mr.  Rivers  has  ventilated  what  is  a 
real  and  substantial  grievance  to  himself  and  many 
other  nurserymen,  and  not  a  few  of  those  amateurs 
who  raise  new  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  To 
originate  such  a  fine  Orchid  as  Cattleya  exoniensis 
or  Calanthe  Veitchi,  such  a  fine  fruit  as  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  Apple,  or  such  a  vegetable  as  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  Pea,  is  to  confer  as  great  a  benefit  upon 
jpankind  as  to  write  a  book  or  to  paint  a  picture. 
Yet  here  we  have  the  anomaly  of  the  one  being 
totally  unprotected  after  it  is  published  or  "  sent 
out ;"  while  the  book  and  the  picture  are  protected 
by  law  during  the  author's  lifetime  and  for  some 
time  afterwards.  In  the  case  of  such  slow-growing 
and  not  very  easily  propagated  plants  like  most 
seedling  Orchids  the  existing  state  of  things  may 
not  so  much  matter;  but  in  the  case  of  quick- 
growing  plants,  easy  of  increase,  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  Take  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  Apple,  for  ex- 
ample. This  noble  fruit  is  perhaps  the  best  and 
most  popular  Apple  raised  in  England  during  recent 
years,  more  valuable  than  most  books  and  pictures; 
and  [such  a  fruit  would  have  been  a  small  fortune 
to  its  raiser  if  his  production  could  have  been 
secured  to  him  by  a  system  of  registration  or  copy- 
right, as  in  the  case  of  any  mere  mechanical  inven- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  high  time  that  the  Legislature 
should  secure  to  the  raiser  of  new  plants  the  enjoy- 
ment and  profit  of  his  productions.  As  it  is,  if  a 
new  fruit  is  raised  and  the  raiser  sells  a  single  plant 
from  his  stock,  anyone  may  propagate  and  sell  that 
variety  without  let  or  hindrance  in  any  way.  It 
ought  not  to  be  so  very  difficult  to  frame  a  short 
bill  meeting  the  case  of  those  who  raise  and  send 
out  new  plants,  just  as  has  been  done  on  behalf  of 
the  writers  and  publishers  of  new  books.  Or  the 
difficulties  and  drawbacks  of  which  Mr.  Rivers 
complains  might  be  met  and  obviated  by  some 
simple  plan  of  registration,  or  by  a  form  of  patent  to 
be  granted  to  the  raisers  of  new  plants.  As  matters 
are  at  present,  nurserymen  are  obliged  to  preserve 
their  new  products  by  a  system  of  secrecy  more 
suggestive  of  smuggling  than  of  open,  free,  and 
honourable  methods  of  business,  and  the  sooner 
due  protection  is    obtained    the    better.— F.  W. 

BURBIDGB. 

Whilst  everyone  must  feel  sympathy  with 

Mr.  Rivers  in  his  complaint  that  the  raisers  of  good 
fruits,  &c  ,  by  the  general  dropping  of  their  names 
when  these  fruits  are  mentioned,  get  none  of  the 
posthumous  honours  to  which  they  are  entitled,  yet 
he  fails  to  make  it  clear  in  what  way  any  copyright 
in  nomenclature  would  give  him  pecuniary  profit. 
In  the  case  of  literary  or  musical  copyrights,  no  one 
can  publish,  and  thus  make  profit  out  of  the  article 
copyrighted,  without  the  author's  or  composer's  con- 
sent. But  in  the  case  of  fruits,  for  instance,  when 
Mr.  Rivers  disposes  of  a  portion  of  his  stock  of  one 
of  his  new  things  to  any  other  trader,  under  no 
circumstances  can  he  claim  any  royalty  upon  the 
sales  made  by  the  trader,  who,  in  purchasing  the 
stock  originally  from  Mr.  Rivers  at  the  vendor's 
own  price,  acquires  absolute  right  to  dispose  of  that 
or  what  he  can  produce  from  it  as  he  may  think  fit, 
and  without  further  responsibility  to  the  raiser. 
Even  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  original  conditions  of 
sale  that  the  prefix  "  Rivers  "  should  be  always  used 
in  naming  such  fruits,  it  would  not  bind  any  second 
purchaser,  and  certainly  in  no  case  pecuniarily 
benefit  Mr.  Rivers.  That  it  would,  if  universally 
I  adopted,  give  honour  where  honour  was  due  no  one 


can  doubt,  and  all  may  desire.  I  am  constrained 
to  say,  however,  that  in  this  busy  age  the  chief 
reason  why  prefixes  of  this  kind  are  dropped  is  that 
they  take  time  to  write,  and  time  in  the  very  plenti- 
ful and  now  far  too  verbose  nomenclature  found  in 
plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  &c.,  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  moment.  I  have  raised  fine  Potatoes,  but 
not  one  grower  in  fifty  perchance  knows  who  is  the 
raiser,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Peas  and  myriads 
of  other  things.  I  venture  to  hope  that  Mr.  Rivers, 
whose  great  practical  knowledge  we,  by  the  way,  too 
seldom  see  manifested  in  print,  will  kindly  make 
his  grievance  more  clear,  and  especially  show  in 
what  way  copyright  in  fruit-naming  can  be  made 
pecuniarily  profitable  after  stock  has  passed  out  of 
his  hands. — A.  D. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.   COLEMAN. 

MODERN  PLANTING  AND  TRAINING. 

The  interesting  and  instructive  discussion  now 
going  on  in  Tbb  Garden  will  doubtless  lead  to 
the  extensive  ]jlanting  of  fruit  trees,  especially 
of  Apples  and  Pears.  Many  already  are  pre- 
parbig  their  ground,  and,  in  order  to  save  a 
season,  will  select  some  of  the  standard  varie- 
ties so  repeatedly  recommended  for  planting  as 
soon  as  the  weather  breaks.  Others,  lacking 
confidence  and  experience,  will  await  the  editor's 
decision  as  to  sorts  ;  tut  then  their  path  will 
not  be  quite  clear,  as  they  will  have  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  the  best  and  most  suitable 
form  of  tree  for  their  soil  and  situation.  For 
orchard  planting  upon  grass  or  tillage  laud,  the 
only  form  is  the  full  standard  Apple  on  the  Crab 
antl  Pear  on  the  Quince  ;  but  many  of  the  best 
varieties  of  Pears  and  a  few  of  Apples  being 
too  tender  for  standard  culture,  a  safer  and 
quicker  mode  must  be  thought  of.  Standard 
trees  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  one  of  our  best 
Apples,  Doyenne  du  Cornice  and  Winter  Nelis 
Pears  may  do  vei-y  well  in  the  south  and  west, 
but  these  are  small  districts  in  which  the 
favoured  residents  cannot  go  far  wrong.  In  the 
midlands  nearly  all  the  leading  varieties  will  do 
as  pjTamids  and  bushes,  the  best  and  most  con- 
Vfuient  of  all  forms,  whilst  further  uortli  and 
upon  cold  soils  generally  the  same  sorts  will 
re(piire  the  assistance  of  south  or  west  walls  to 
cairy  their  fruit  to  maturity.  As  all  cannot 
grow  the  very  best  sorts,  although  no  one  will 
blame  them  for  trying  on  a  small  scale,  their 
selection  must  be  regulated  by  tlie  mean  tempe- 
rature, shelter,  and  soil  of  the  district  ;  and 
here  it  may  be  well  to  say,  better  plant  the 
hardiest  and  best  Apples  and  Pears,  especially 
late  keepers,  than  rush  into  choice  and  tender 
varieties  which  require  the  shelter  of  a  garden, 
if  not  a  wall,  in  warmer  localities.  If  the 
anxious  planter  is  ready  and  willing  to  break  up 
new  ground  of  the  most  suitable  quality  and  in 
a  sheltered  situation,  the  class  of  trees  I  should 
then  advise  him  to  plant  are  the  pyramid  and 
bush  forms  of  Pear  on  the  Qumce  and  Apple 
on  the  English  Paradise  stocks.  As  these  grow 
moderately,  and  soon  become  marvels  of  ferti- 
lity, a  small  piece  of  ground,  well  drained  and 
trenched,  will  grow  a  great  number  of  trees  for 
many  years  before  they  become  crowded,  and 
then,  provided  they  have  been  once  root-lifted, 
the  mass  of  fibres  found  close  at  home  will  en- 
sure the  removal  of  every  alternate  tree,  or 
every  other  row  to  fresh  quarters  with  perfect 
safety,  and  most  likely  without  sacrificing  a 
crop  of  fruit. 

Pyramidal  Apples  and  Pears  on  these  stocks 
may  be  planted  8  feet  apart  in  the  rows  and 
4  feet  from  the  edgings,  bushes  a  foot  or  so 
closer,  but  nothing  is  gained  by  overcrowding, 
and  believing,  as  1  do,  that  these  stocks  do  not 
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require  lifting  a  second  time,  I  prefer  a  free 
growth  which  furnishes  with  flower-buds  as  it 
goes,  liberal  thinning  in  preference  to  hard 
spur-pruning  and  shortening,  and  transplanting 
when  more  room  is  absolutely  necessary.  As 
the  ground  must  be  kept  clean  and  well  culti- 
vated, crops  of  Strawberries  or  dwarf-growing 
vegetables  may  be  planted  in  lines  between  the 
rows  of  trees,  but  not  too  close,  as  the  soil 
about  the  roots  cannot  be  too  solid,  provided  it 
is  well  filled  with  root?,  mulched,  and  watered 
in  dry  weather.  The  cost  of  furnished  trees 
for  this  kind  of  planting,  unfortunately,  in  this 
country  is  heavy,  otherwise  I  should  advise  the 
amateur  to  obtain  well-formed  pyramids  and 
bushes  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  three 
years  from  the  bud  or  graft.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances he  should  obtain  a  few  not  only  for 
a  start,  but  also  as  patterns,  as  much  care  and 
skill  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  training 
and  manipulation  of  maidens. 

Phuning  and  Training. 
If  pyramids  from  a  well-managed  nursery  are 
planted  in  the  autumn,  the  little  pruning  they 
may  require  should  be  deferred  until  the  buds 
commence  swelling  in  the  spring,  when  any 
.shoots  that  are  unnecessarily  long  must  be 
shortened  back  to  maintain  the  proper  form  and 
induce  more  breaks  if  needed  nearer  home. 
From  this  time  untU  the  end  of  J  une,  beyond 
mulching  and  watering,  the  trees  must  be  left 
alone,  all  the  growth  they  make  being  needed 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  roots  just  finding 
their  way  into  the  new  compost.  From  the  end 
of  June  to  the  end  of  July  each  tree  should  be 
looked  over  occasionally,  and  if  any  of  the  side 
shoots,  especially  those  near  the  top,  are  taking 
the  lead,  they  must  be  pinched  to  throw  strength 
into  those  near  the  base ;  the  leader  also  should 
be  checked  when  it  has  made  a  clear  foot  of 
growth.  Early  in  the  autumn,  that  is  imme- 
diately after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  the  leader 
must  be  shortened  to  a  sound  bud  just  below  the 
point  at  which  itwas  pinched,  and  side  growths  in 
like  manner  to  get  rid  of  second  breaks  that  may 
not  be  properly  ripened.  But  there  will  be  many 
very  short  growths  not  more  than  a  few  inches 
in  length,  and  as  most  of  these  will  have  termi- 
nated with  a  flower- bud,  they  must  be  left  intact 
unless  several  shoots  at  that  particular  place  are 
wanted  to  fill  up  a  weak  part  of  the  tree.  As 
most  of  the  Apples  and  many  of  the  Pears  wOl 
bear  fruit  the  second  year  after  planting,  they 
must  be  cleansed  with  soap  and  water,  staked 
(if  necessary)  to  keep  the  leaders  upright,  and 
wayward  side  shoots  drawn  into  the  course  they 
should  take  with  threads  of  twine  or  matting. 
Some  trainers  shorten  each  shoot  to  half  its 
length,  but,  furnishing  so  abundantly  as  these 
trees  do,  I  prefer  allowing  them  more  freedom 
until  they  have  attained  a  large  size,  when 
heavy  cropping  and  ordinary  thinning  will  keep 
them  in  condition  and  within  bounds  for  a  great 
number  of  years. 

If  birds  are  troublesome,  the  Pear  buds  must 
bo  watched  and  protected  ;  otherwise  they  will 
soon  spoil  the  crop.  Thin  twine  drawn  back- 
wards and  forwards  over  the  trees  has  been  re- 
commended for  deterring  birds,  but  the  bullfinch 
fears  no  foe— sees  no  danger  wlien  the  dainty 
buds  upon  his  favourite  trees  are  in  condition. 
When  the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling  freely,  thin- 
ning mu.st  not  be  neglected,  as  these  fertile 
trees  are  often  crippled  past  recovery  long  be- 
fore they  get  thoroughly  established.  Although 
a  full  crop  of  fruit  produces  a  most  decided 
check  upon  the  growth  of  the  young  wood,  it 
does  not  balance  the  flow  of  sap  ;  therefore, 
towards  the  end  of  June  i(,  will  be  necessary  to 
pinch  the  points  of  all  the  proniinepf;  phootH, 


weak  ones  being  allowed  to  go  as  far  as  they  can 
extend  in  every  direction.  Winter  pruning  will 
then  be  simply  reduced  to  thinning  out  crowded 
and  faulty  shoots,  also  old  spurs  ;  otherwise,  no 
matter  how  well  they  are  fed,  the  trees  will  be- 
come exhausted  by  over-cropping. 

Cordons. 
The  grower  who  has  garden  walls  proper, 
gables,  and  outbuildings,  if  only  a  few  feet  in 
height,  should  indulge  in  these  toys  which  have 
brought  a  derisive  smile  into  the  face  of  many  a 
sage  and  iDled  many  a  basket  with  as  fine  Apples 
and  Pears  as  have  yet  been  grown  in  England. 
With  the  orthodox  lists  now  in  course  of  forma- 
tion, all  readers  will  soon  be  able  to  select  for 
themselves  ;  therefore,  whilst  reminding  the 
amateur  that  Pears  of  the  highest  class  require 
and  deserve  a  south  or  west  wall,  the  majority 
will  do  fairly,  if  not  equally,  well  upon  borders 
within  reach  of  the  wall's  sheltering  and  heat- 
absorbing  influence.  Given  a  warm,  sunny  bank 
or  border  well  sheltered  from  wind  by  hedge  or 
wall,  the  wall  itself  might  be  furnished  with  one 
or  more  sorts  like  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  Easter 
Beurrfi,  or  the  old  Brown  Beurre — first-rate 
\arieties  which  require  an  abundance  of  con- 
served heat ;  whilst  Winter  Nelis  and  Josephine 
de  Malines  would  do  equally  well  on  wires  run- 
ning in  parallel  lines  3  feet  apart,  and  not  less 
than  2  feet  from  the  ground.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple a  south  or  west  wall,  say  10  feet  in  height, 
with  border  in  front  10  feet  in  width,  might  be 
furnished — the  first  with  varieties  requiring 
most  heat,  the  border  with  three,  if  not  four,  lines 
of  horizontal  cordons.  Single  or  double  vertical 
cordons  for  furnishing  walls  can  be  obtained, 
and  so  can  double  or  single  horizontals,  but 
maidens  do  not  run  so  fast  into  money,  and  the 
majority  of  experienced  planters  prefer  them. 
Autumn  is  the  best  time  to  plant,  but  I  have 
planted  as  late  as  the  end  of  March,  and  the 
trees  have  not  suSered.  The  trees  in  the  spring 
should  be  cut  back  to  within  2  feet  of  the  work- 
ing for  upright  cordons,  and  to  a  little  below 
the  wires  for  horizontal  training.  In  the  latter 
case  the  growths  from  the  two  top  buds  can  be 
trained  at  will,  and  there  will  be  no  bursting  or 
checking  of  the  sap  ves.sels,  as  often  happens 
when  older  and  more  costly  trees  are  planted 
upright  and  bent  down  to  a  horizontal  position. 
The  loss  of  a  year  is  a  saving  in  money,  and 
trees  so  formed  with  plenty  of  established  roots 
beneath  them  soon  redeem  the  time  and  push 
free  leaders  where  the  bent  trees  become  too 
fertile  and  stunted.  Beyond  pinching  any  side 
shoots  taking  an  immoderate  share  of  sap  or 
robbing  the  base  buds,  growth  should  be  un- 
restricted until  July,  when  simply  stopping  the 
points  will  induce  a  few  flower-buds  on  the  main 
stems  without  checking  the  roots,  as  yet  barely 
established.  Pruning  back  to  two  or  three  eyes 
in  the  autumn  will  convert  these  buds  into  small 
spvirs  the  following  season.  The  main  objtct 
lieing  one  ctjntinuous  cord  of  spurs,  all  robbers 
iri  the  form  of  gross  side  shoots  should  be 
pinched,  but  beyond  this  keeping  of  the  saji  in  the 
proper  channel,  the  less  these  trees  are  deprived 
of  their  leaves  during  active  growth  the  better. 
Old  fruit  growers  know  how  the  strongest  fan- 
trained  Peach  tree  can  be  reduced  to  weakness 
by  incessant  pinching  or  defoliating.  Bunglers 
have  put  the  same  screw  upon  cordons,  not 
when  too  strong,  but  when  too  weak  and  strug- 
gling t(j  gain  roothold.  Thousands  of  innocents 
in  this  way  have  been  murdered ;  hence  the  out- 
cry against  the  toy  system. 


well  go  back  to  Sloes,  which  are  hardly  more  acid 
and  acrid.  Besides,  there  is  such  an  enormous  per- 
centage of  stone.  But  Damsons  are  delightful  for 
tarts,  puddings,  jams,  and  also  for  eating  when  dead 
ripe.  But  as  to  Damsons,  how  is  it  that  their  flavour 
and  even  their  size  are  superior  in  the  north  to 
what  they  are  in  the  south,  west,  or  east?  I  have 
never  tasted  Damsons  really  worth  eating  out  of 
Scotland.  They  never  reach  this  high  standard 
till  dead  ripe,  and  then  I  have  found  them  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  many  Plums.  Fences  and  break- 
winds  of  Damsons  are  charming  ideas  in  theory, 
but  sadly  marred  in  practice  through  the  boys  and 
the  birds.  The  birds  come  first,  and  make  great 
raids  on  the  buds,  often  leaving  no  fruit  for  the 
boys  and  other  bigger  pickers  and  stealers  of  ripe 
Damsons.  Some  years  ago  I  planted  an  avenue  of 
Plums  on  one  side  and  Damsons  on  the  other 
to  furnish  a  road  through  a  wood.  But  the  birds 
and  the  boys  have  proved  almost  fatal  to  their 
beauty  and  profit.  Last  year  strenuous  efforts 
were  made  to  put  down  the  bullfinches  and 
chaffinches,  with  the  result  that  we  had  a  magni- 
ficent show  of  blossom,  which  set  a  good  crop 
that,  notwithstanding  a  few  boy  raids,  yielded 
a  valuable  supply  of  fruit.  But  what  may  be 
called  the  semi-wild  culture  of  common  Plums, 
Damsons,  BuUaces  in  hedgerows,  woods,  planta- 
tions, is  sadly  hindered  by  the  two  foes  to  suc- 
cess here  named.  Have  any  readers  of  The  Gar- 
den experience  of  Sloe  decoys  to  draw  off  the 
birds  from  Damsons  and  other  superior  fruits  ?  or 
does  the  increased  supply  of  buds  create  an  increased 
demand  for  and  supply  of  birds  to  consume 
them?  Where  Sloes  abounded,  we  seldom  had 
our  Plum  buds  showered  off  as  in  our  present 
locality,  where  Sloe  bushes  are  few  and  far  between. 
— HORTUS. 


Damsons  and  Ballacea.— lagree  with  "J.  G.'s" 
appeal  in  The  Garden,  Feb.  25  (p.  178),  for  more 
of  the  former;  but  as  for  the  latter— well. almost  as 


PLANTING  FKUIT  TREES. 
"  Is  it  too  late  to  plant  fruit  trees  ?"  I  was  asked  a 
few  days  ago,  and  my  reply  was,  "No,  if  it  is  not 
deferred  later  than  the  end  of  the  present  month." 
I  do  not  mean  that  fruit  trees  cannot  be  planted 
with  safety  after  that  time,  but  the  month  of  March 
is  often  a  very  drying  time,  and  newly-planted  fruit 
trees  must  be  mulched  and  kept  watered  if  they 
are  to  live  through  the  summer.  I  am  strongly 
in  favour  of  autumn  planting  for  this  reason.  Then, 
who  can  over-estimate  the  value  of  a  vigorous  start 
in  the  case  of  fruit  trees,  and  this  cannot  be  looked 
for  unless  the  roots  have  a  good  hold  upon  the  soil. 
It  is  not  enough  that  a  newly-planted  fruit  tree 
should  develop  only  sufficient  leaves  to  carry  on  the 
operations  of  life  the  first  season  after  planting,  as 
in  such  an  enfeebled  condition  the  bark  becomes 
bound,  and  unless  extra  attention  is  given,  such 
trees  will  not  attain  to  a  proper  condition  for  some 
time  afterwards. 

Fruit  trees  are  sometimes  badly  treated  when 
they  are  received  from  the  nursery  and  before  they 
are  planted.  I  have  known  a  quantity  of  trees  laid 
on  one  side  in  consequence  of  frost  having  set  in 
between  the  time  they  were  despatched  and  re- 
ceived. They  were  placed  against  a  building,  and 
some  rough  litter  put  over  the  roots.  The  spell 
of  frost  lasted  some  time,  and  when  the  thaw  came 
and  they  could  be  planted,  a  great  many  of  the 
fibrous  roots  were  destroyed.  Had  they  been  placed 
under  cover,  some  damp  litter  placed  about  the 
roots,  and  then  covered  up  with  straw,  mats,  &c,,  so 
that  the  frost  could  not  have  reached  them,  they 
would  have  succeeded  much  better  than  they  ulti- 
mately did.  The  sooner  trees  and  shrubs  of  all 
kinds  are  planted  after  they  are  received  from  the 
nursery  the  better,  and  if  a  short  interval  does 
occur,  as  a  matter  of  precaution  it  is  not  difficult 
to  dispose  of  them  as  above  recommended. 

Deep  planting  is  an  evil  to  be  avoided.  Some 
persons  appear  to  interpret  a  direction  to  place 
trees  "well  in  the  ground  "  to  mean  placing  them 
at  a  much  greater  depth  than  is  actually  required. 
Instead  of  planting  the  trees  (i  inches  to  9  inches 
below  the  surface,  as  I  saw  done  a  few  days  ago, 
the  roots  should  be  almost  placed  on  the  ground. 
After  opening  the  soil  and  removing  a  little  of  the 
stjrff^ce.  the  roots  should  be  carefully  spread  out  to 
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their  full  extent  and  some  nice  light  soil  laid  over 
them,  some  of  that  removed  returned,  and  the  sur- 
face well  trodden  down.  A  young  tree  will  far 
quicker  become  established  if  planted  near  the 
surface  than  if  the  roots  are  placed  deep  enough 
for  the  birk  to  be  injured  and  the  healthy  action 
of  the  roots  impaired.  R.  D. 


STANDARD  PEARS  FOR  BRITAIN. 
The  thanks  of  all  Pear  growers  are  due  to  The 
Garden  for  its  endeavour  to  curtail  the  bewilder- 
ing list  of  different  sorts,  and  to  emphasise  the  best 
twelve  for  general  culture.  To  the  six  already 
chosen  I  only  take  exception  to  the  first.  I  have 
grown  Jargonelle  only  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  where 
possibly  its  friends  may  say  the  climate  is  too  warm 
for  it,  for  though  a  delicious  fruit  when  taken  at 
the  exact  moment,  it  would  be  difficult  for  one 
household  to  consume  the  fruit  of  even  a  single 
good  bearing  tree  whilst  it  was  in  condition ;  so 
rapidly  does  it  decay,  that  it  will  sometimes  even 
rot  upon  the  tree.  I  would  suggest  that  Jargonelle 
should  be  added  to  and  not  included  in  the  twelve, 
with  a  rider,  "  If  an  earlier  Pear  for  August  be 
desired — Jargonelle." 

Putting  aside  Jargonelle,  which  at  best  could  not 
be  said  to  last  for  more  than  ten  days  in  August, 
you  have  not  as  yet  named  a  single  Pear  in  season 
before  Marie  Louise  in  late  October  or,  as  Mr. 
Barron  gives  it,  November.  For  Nos.  7,  8,  and  ',),  it 
would  be  well  to  seek  for  September  and  early 
October  fruits.  And  here  I  may  appeal  to  you  to 
reconsider  your  decision  as  to  Williams'  Bon  Chre- 
tien. It  is"(but  to  a  far  slighter  extent)  open  to  the 
same  defect  of  not  keeping  as  Jargonelle  is,  but  by 
gathering  at  intervals  its  season  may  be  prolonged 
three  weeks  at  least,  and  its  flavour  improved  there- 
by;  whereas  Jargonelle  is  comparatively  tasteless  if 
gathered  before  quite  ripe.  It  may  be,  as  I  think 
you  said  a  week  or  two  back,  a  vulgar  taste  to  like 
the  musky  flavour  of  Bon  Chretien,  but  ninety-nine 
people  out  of  every  hundred  do  like  it,  and  not  only 
like  it,  but  like  it  exceedingly  [We  think  not.— Ed.] 
— s*  much  so,  that  if  any  skilful  hy  bridiser  could  only 
obtain  a  late-keeping  Pear  with  the  flavour  and  size 
and  fertility  of  Bon  Chretien,  his  fortune  would  be 
assured.  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Mme.  Treyve,  and 
Beurre  Superfin  are  all  thoroughly  good  Pears  in 
their  way,  but  they  cannot  touch  Bon  Chretien; 
indeed,  if  you  allow  us  a  September  Pear  at  all, 
you  really  cannot  pass  by  Bon  Chretien. 

For  early  October  the  choice  must  lie,  I  think, 
between  Louise  Bonne,  Fondante  d'Automne,  and 
BeurriS  Hardy.  Of  these,  Louise  Bonne  is  sometimes 
a  little  gritty  towards  the  core,  but  it  is  a  marvel  of 
fertility,  very  juicy,  piquant,  of  good  medium  size, 
and  very  beautiful.  Beurr^  Hardy  is  with  me  one 
of  the  most  exquisitely  melting  Pears  I  know,  with 
most  delicate  and  refined  flavour,  large,  and  hand- 
some, and  all  that  can  be  said  against  it  is  that,  as 
a  rule,  it  does  not  bear  on  very  young  trees,  and  the 
blossom  is  somewhat  tender.  If  you  would  let  us 
have  these  three,  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne,  and 
Beurre  Hardy,  they  might  perhaps  carry  us  on  till 
Marie  Louise  was  ripe ;  but  whether  you  can  adopt 
this  course  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  if  your  list  is  to 
be  in  any  true  sense  a  guide  to  planters,  you  must 
give  us  at  least  three  sorts  before  Marie  Louise 
besides  Jargonelle,  which,  I  think,  hardly  counts  as 
one  at  all.  W.  Wilks. 

Shirleij  Vicarage,  Croydon. 

*^*  We  have  said  as  clearly  as  we  could  that  no 
Pear  ofensirc  to  anyone  in  flavour  could  obtain  a 
staying  place  in  our  "  Standard  Pears  for  Britain." 
We  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Wilks  for  his  sugges- 
tions, but  Williams'  and  Louise  Bonne  must  remain 
out.  Williams'  and  Jargonelle  would  perhaps 
finally  go  in  the  separate  short  list  of  early  Pears 
for  those  who  like  them.  What  may  be  usefully 
done  is  to  go  over  the  enormous  list  of  Pears  and 
find  those  of  high  quality,  and  hardy  and  fertile  in 
Britain.  Gaps  as  to  season  can  be  filled  up.  Beurre 
Superfin  we  have  found  a  very  poor  Pear  as  sent 
from  several  places  this  year. — Eo. 

In  this  locality  I  do  not  know  any  Pear  that 

is  really  fit  for  dessert  that  carries  on  tlie  Pear  sea- 


son so  late  as  Easter  Beurre.  I  think  if  half  the 
attention  were  given  to  Pears  that  is  lavished  on 
other  fruits,  we  should  be  able  to  grow  this  variety 
quite  equal  to  the  imported  samples.  As  a  pyramid 
on  the  Quince  it  succeeds  well  here,  but  in  some 
seasons  it  is  liable  to  cracking,  which  I  believe  can 
be  overcome  by  really  good  culture,  being  certainly 
aggravated,  if  not  caused,  by  checks  from  drought 
and  other  causes.  As  a  cordon  on  south  or  west 
walls  it  is  certainly  a  very  satisfactory  Pear,  both  as 
regards  appearance  and  flavour,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  any  variety  to  equal  it.  As  it  comes  into  use  at 
a  time  when  home-grown  fruit  is  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
even  a  small  crop  is  more  valuable  to  many  a  gar- 
dener than  a  large  crop  of  kinds  that  ripen  when 
there  are  plenty  of  others  to  select  from.  I  should 
not  put  this  variety  forward  as  equal  to  the  five 
varieties  already  selected  in  every  respect,  but  the 
question  is,  where  are  we  to  look  for  a  variety  to 
surpass  this  in  its  season,  which  is  the  most  difficult 
for  gardeners  to  cater  for  ?  I  hope  your  many  valu- 
able contributors  from  less  favoured  districts  will 
give  their  opinion  on  this  and  other  late  varieties, 
as  some  that  are  so  good  in  one  place  are  very 
erratic  and  uncertain  in  others;  thus  far,  I  feel 
assured,  much  valuable  information  has  been  col- 
lected for  future  guidance.— J.  Groom,  Gosport. 

■Winter  Nells  Pear.— Though  generally  small 
in  size,  the  fruits  of  this  variety  ripen  at  such  a  late 
and  useful  season,  and  have  such  fine  melting  flesh 
and  so  aromatic  a  flavour,  that  it  may  well  be  classed 
as  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful.  Though  form- 
ing habitually  thin  wood,  it  grows  and  bears  well 
trained  in  either  pyramid  or  espalier  form.  The 
peculiarity  of  its  wood  and  somewhat  small  leaves 
imply  that  a  warm,  sunny  site  should  always  be 
chosen,  and  along  with  these  a  thoroughly  drained 
and  not  too  stiff  soil.  Finely  -  developed  fruits 
of  it  are,  indeed,  as  handsome  as  any  of  roundish- 
obovate  form  can  possibly  be.  Trees  planted  in 
poor,  clay-like,  cold  soils  produce  quite  a  lower 
quality  fruit,  wanting  in  size,  unchangingly  green 
and  deficient  in  flavour,  and  are  often  attacked  with 
a  black  fungus  in  the  form  of  large,  unsightly 
patches. — William  Eaeley. 

SHORT  NOTSS.— FRUIT. 


buds.  The  lime  will  adhere  to  the  buds  until  they 
burst  into  flower  and  leaf.  Standard  Plum  trees 
may  be  dusted  by  syringing  the  trees.  Procure  a 
high  pair  of  span  steps,  place  them  by  the  side  of 
the  tree,  and  put  some  lime  into  a  wooden  basket. 
Getting  up  to  the  top  of  the  steps,  dust  the  lime 
over  the  branches  carefully,  moving  the  steps  round 
the  tree  until  finished,  when  the  buds  will  be  pre- 
served from  the  ravages  of  the  sparrows.— Wm. 
Chbistison. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Melons. 

Winter  having  at  last  set  in  with  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  followed  by  severe  frost,  forcing  operations 
for  the  time  being  will  be  carried  on  under  diffi- 
culties, not  the  least  being  a  heavy  consumption  of 
fuel  absolutely  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
proper  temperature  in  the  pits  and  houses  now 
generally  at  work.  The  effect,  fortunately,  is  not 
altogether  against  the  forcing  gardener,  as  frosty 
nights  are  followed  by  bright  sunny  days;  conse- 
quently, the  apparent  loss  during  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness, by  judicious  management,  can  generally  be 
redeemed  by  shutting  up  very  early  with  sun-heat 
and  a  fair  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture.  As 
yet  the  weather  I  have  predicted  is  not  quite  so 
satisfactory  as  I  could  wish,  but  when  the  snow  is 
down,  with  full  command  of  top  and  bottom-heat 
from  the  boilers  and  fermenting  material  to  aid  and 
soften  its  drying  influence,  plants  now  working  their 
way  up  to  the  trellis  will  make  satisfactory  pro- 
gress. Once  there,  the  young  vines  will  gather 
strength  as  they  go,  that  is,  always  provided  the 
glass  is  kept  clean  and  free  from  accumulations 
calculated  to  check  the  sun's  rays,  as  Melons  always 
do  best  under  full  exposure  to  solar  influence. 
Having  always  advised  the  liberal  use  of  fermenting 
material,  not  as  a  substitute,  but  as  an  aid  to  and 
an  economiser  of  dry  fire-heat,  those  who  have 
adopted  it,  whilst  escaping  disastrous  checks  from 
sudden  depressions,  will  experience  very  little  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  G5°  to  70°  on  the  coldest 
nights,  especially  when  some  light,  non-conducting 
material  is  used  for  keeping  in  its  genial  warmth 
and  moisture.  If  started  from  the  seed  in  a  bottom- 
heat  of  80°  and  a  night  temperature  of  (55°,  Melons 
will  make  very  good  progress  ;  but  whenever  a  low 
figure  is  fixed  upon,  it  should  be  maintained,  an 
extra  5°  being  laid  on  when  the  weather  is  mild. 
The  day  heat  in  like  manner  should  rise,  say  10°,  as 
the  result  of  firing,  but  15°  or  even  20°,  so  far  from 
doing  harm,  wiU  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  when  the  midday  sun  favours  early 
closing.  The  Melon  being  a  great  lover  of  moisture 
this  must  be  gradually  increased  as  the  days  be- 
come longer  and  brighter,  not  by  direct  and  in- 
cessant syringing,  but  by  damping  every  available 
space  save  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  by  turning  up  a 
few  of  the  warm  leaves  composing  the  bed  daily. 
Some  varieties  of  Melons  will  stand  daily  syringing, 
especially  in  summer,  but  direct  syringing  at  this 
early  season  when  ventilation  at  best  is  meagre  is 
one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  canker,  and  for 
this  reason  alone  some  other  method  should  be  re- 
sorted to  for  keeping  them  free  from  spider. 

Watering. — When  thoroughly  established  and 
growing  freely,  the  Melon  takes,  and  requires,  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  and  the  better  to  favour 
its  free  passage  the  pots  or  hills  should  be  well 
drained,  the  compost  very  firm,  to  prevent  its  being 
held  in  suspension,  and,  as  often  advised,  each 
plant  should  be  elevated  on  a  little  mound  to  throw 
it  away  from  the  collar.  Water  pure  and  simple 
at  a  temperature  of  80°  to  85°,  unless  a  plant  is 
decidedly  weak,  is  most  suitable  until  after  the  fruit 
is  set,  and  during  the  fertilising  period  this  should 
be  reduced  and  regulated  to  an  extent  that  will 
just  prevent  it  from  flagging.  The  crop  secured, 
and  of  the  size  of  pigeons'  eggs,  feeding  with  warm 
diluted  liquid  guano  and  soot  water  alternately 
may  be  commenced  and  continued  until  full  size  is 
attained,  when  pure  water  in  moderation  must  be 
resumed  until  the  most  forward  show  signs  of 
at  the  same  time  This  I  find  a  perfect  preventive  changing  for  ripening.  All  liquids  should  be  used 
against  Tparrows  and   buUflnches  destroying   the  1  in  a  clarified  state  and  on  the  weak  side,  otherwuo 


Apple  Reinette  Grise. — This  is  a  grand  Apple, 
and  I  hope  you  will  think  well  before  you  pass  it  by. 
— W.  C. 

Apple  Reinette  du  Canada.— In  the  pursuit 
of  science— not  for  personal  gratification — I  gave  a 
franc  for  one  of  these  in  a  Paris  restaurant  the  other 
day  (February  28)— a  big  showy  fruit,  but  the  flavour 
was  poor  and  the  flesh  spotty  and  spongy.  Not_  so 
good  for  us  as  the  Reinette  Grise,  I  think.  This  is  a 
case  which  we  often  see  in  England— people  showing 
Apples  late  in  the  season  which  have  completely  lost 
flavour  and  quality. — V. 

Sparrows  destroying  fruit-buds.- In  The 
Garden,  March  :.i  (p.  190),  Mr.  G.  Payne  asks  how 
to  prevent  sparrows  and  other  birds  from  destroy- 
ing fruit-buds.  There  is  a  simple  and  easy  method 
which  X  have  used  with  great  success  for  several 
years,  viz,,  by  putting  in  the  middle  of  the  trees  a 
thin,  long  stick,  to  which  is  attached  a  string,  at 
the  end  of  which  is  fastened  a  piece  of  paper,  which, 
when  moved  by  the  motion  of  the  air,  frightens  the 
birds.— Jean  Sisley. 

In  gardens  which  are  close  to  farm  build- 
ings, or  buildings  covered  with  Ivy,  sparrows  are 
sure  to  be  found  troublesome  and  destructive.  _  G. 
Payne  should  procure  some  lumps  of  unslaked  lime, 
and  on  the  evening  before  it  is  required  for  use 
pour  enough  water  over  the  lumps  to  thoroughly 
slake  them  by  the  following  morning.  Procure  a 
very  fine  sieve,  and  on  a  damp,  dewy  morning  when 
the  trees  are  thoroughly  moist,  put  a  little  lime  into 
the  sieve,  and  shake  carefully  over  each  tree,  so 
that  the  wood  and  fruit-buds  will  be  covered  with 
the  fine  dusty  lime.  If  the  sun  happens  to  shine 
during  the  day,  so  much  the  better,  as  it  makes  the 
lime  adhere  more  closely  to  the  buds.  I  prune  my 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  trees  late  in  November  and 
December,  covering  them  with  the  coating  of  lime 
This  I  find  a  perfect  preventive 
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more  harm  than  good  follows  the  application  of 
powerful  stimulants.  Soot  water  being  also  an 
excellent  insecticide,  forcing  houses  should  never  be 
without  a  supply  for  watering  and  syringing 
purposes.  The  proper  mode  of  preparation  simply 
consists  in  placing  half  a  peck  of  soot  in  a  bag  and 
sinking  it  in  the  soft-water  cistern  containing,  say, 
100  gallons.  The  strength  being  given  oif  by 
degrees,  its  daily  use  will  not  injure  the  most 
tender  root  or  foliage. 

Top-dre.ssi/ig. — Melons,  as  a  rule,  like  Pines,  are 
treated  to  a  great  deal  more  soil  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  more  compost,  the  greater  the  lia- 
bility to  mishap ;  the  smaller  the  quantity  in  reason, 
top-dressing  and  feeding  being  properly  attended  to, 
the  firmer  the  growth  and  the  better  the  quality.  In 
pots  12  inches  to  14  inches  in  diameter  the  best  of 
fruit  can  be  grown.  Rough  boxes  containing  a  cubic 
foot  of  compost  also  answer  very  well,  and  troughs 
18  inches  in  width  and  the  same  in  depth  are  large 
enough  for  plants  under  extension  training.  If  the 
compost  in  any  of  these  is  raised  up  in  the  form  of 
a  cone  for  the  tiny  plant  to  stand  upon,  top-dressing 
little  and  often  can  be  supplied  as  the  roots  creep 
through  the  surface.  I  have  used  stiflE  loam  and 
rotten  manure  in  equal  parts,  but  now  give  pre 
ference  to  bone  dust  in  lieu  of  the  manure.  If  this 
mixture — 80  parts  of  loam  and  20  of  bone  dust — 
is  made  up  and  kept  in  barrels  or  in  a  bin  in  the 
potting  shed,  it  will  not  only  keep  good,  but  improve 
in  quality  up  to  the  end  of  the  Melon  season.  One 
or  two  dressings  will  carry  the  plants  over  the 
setting  stage,  thence  forward,  the  most  important 
period,  an  inch  at  a  time  may  be  added  as  often  as 
the  old  is  washed  in,  or  the  white  roots  weave  it 
into  a  mat  of  hungry  feeders. 

Manijmlatiim. — When  Melons  once  take  to  the 
trellis,  heat  and  moisture  being  right,  their  growth 
is  very  rapid ;  hence  the  necessity  for  daily  attention 
to  the  leaders  and  laterals.  The  leaders  should  be 
allowed  to  climb  two-thirds  of  their  allotted  space 
before  they  are  checked,  all  laterals,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  closely  pinched  to  a  single  leaf  until 
they  show  fruit.  Pinching  out  the  leader  induces 
the  growth  of  a  number  of  strong  laterals  which 
generally  show  at  the  first  leaf  where  some  growers 
take  out  the  point  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  perceptible, 
when  another  lateral  or  sub-lateral  starts  before  the 
female  flower  opens.  Others  allow  the  first  lateral 
to  continue  its  growth  until  the  fruit  is  set  and 
swelling.  They  then  shorten  back  to  a  leaf  In 
advance,  and  whilst  carefully  preserving  each  main 
leaf  they  pinch  out  every  bit  of  lateral  as  it  appears. 
When  plants  are  plunged  as  close  as  the  pots 
will  stand,  the  first  method  economises  space,  but 
the  latter  being  available,  an  extra  number  of 
leaves  increases  the  size  of  the  fruit.  When  two  or 
three  fruits  of  equal  size  and  age  commence  an 
even_  race  to  maturity  they  will  require  supports 
consisting  of  small  squares  of  board  or  aviary 
netting  suspended  from  the  trellis  by  means  of 
threads  of  wire,  otherwise  they  will  lose  the  flavour- 
producing  influence  of  the  sun  ;  their  weight  will 
injure  the  vines,  and  there  will  be  danger  of  dropping 
when  they  begin  to  crack  at  the  stalk  for  ripening. 
A  very  important  point  in  good  culture  is  the  reten- 
tion of  every  main  leaf  from  the  surface  of  the  pot 
or  bed  to  the  summit,  as  healthy  stem  leaves  keep 
up  a  brisk  circulation  of  the  sap,  whilst  their  re- 
moval very  often  leads  to  canker. 

7'«,secAv.— Green  and  black  fly,  thrips,  and  red 
spider  are  the  most  troublesome  insects,  but  clean- 
liness and  generous  culture  are  a  most  wholesome 
check  upon  their  progress.  Fly  and  thrips  are 
easily  destroyed  by  light  sraokings  with  tobacco- 
paper  when  the  foliage  is  dry  ;  better  still,  they  can 
be  prevented  from  putting  in  an  appearance  by 
running  through  the  houses  with  Bloxham's  handy 
wheel  fumigator  once  in  ten  days  or  so.  The  cost 
in  material  is  a  trifle,  and  plants  treated  upon  the 
preventive  principle  never  sufl^er  from  an  overdose, 
as  often  happens  when  debilitated  by  insects.  Al- 
though I  am  opposed  to  incessant  syringing,  the 
appearance  or  spread  of  spider  renders  its  use  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  best  tinje  to  syringe  for  the 
destruction  of  spider  is  immediately  after  closing 
time  and  again  two  hours  later,  care  being  taken 


that  every  web  is  broken  by  the  force  of  the  water. 
A  piece  of  soft  soap  the  size  of  a  Walnut,  dissolved 
in  a  large  can  of  water,  makes  a  wash  which  greatly 
impedes  the  movements  of  the  insects. 

Frame  Melons. — Where  the  earliest  Melons  of  the 
season  are  obtained  from  manure  frames,  those  who 
are  not  afraid  of  encountering  many  diSiculties 
may  now  make  a  start,  otherwise  the  middle  of 
March  is  quite  early  enough  to  prepare  for  planting 
out  in  April.  Manure  and  good  tree  leaves  being 
plentiful,  these  should  be  well  worked  and  fer- 
mented separately  at  first,  then  mixed  together  to 
get  rid  of  all  dangerous  gases  before  the  formation 
of  the  bed  is  thought  of.  Meantime,  a  smaller  bed, 
large  enough  to  hold  a  single-light  frame,  must  be 
well  built  and  lined  at  the  outset,  to  serve  as  a  nur- 
sery for  the  young  plants.  Lacking  the  aid  of  a 
flow-and-return  hot-water  pipe,  the  best  frame  for 
Melons  and  Cucumbers  is  the  old-fashioned  McPhail, 
made  of  good  2-inch  deals  lined  with  three-quarter- 
inch  boards  well  tongued  together  to  make  this 
inner  shell  steam-proof.  The  cavity  formed  by  nail- 
ing 1-inch  battens  to  the  inside  of  the  outer  shell 
should  be  closely  capped  at  the  top,  but  open  at  the 
bottom,  the  object  being  the  free  admission  and 
circulation  of  warmth  from  the  bed  and  linings, 
which  will  keep  the  interior  dry  and  comparatively 
free  from  fluctuations  so  long  as  the  linings  are  pro- 
perly renovated.  These  frames  are  now  seldom  met 
with,  but  having  seen  spring  Cucumbers  cut  from 
them  early  in  March  and  Melons  in  June,  I  can 
strongly  recommend  them  to  all  growers  whose 
chance  of  securing  hot  water  is  hopeless.  The  next 
essential  is  good  covering  for  placing  over  the  lights, 
which  should  be  well  glazed  with  stout  English 
glass  and  scrupulously  clean,  but  very  little,  if  any, 
larger  than  the  light  or  lights,  as  overlapping  covers 
very  often  draw  in  rank  [steam  from  the  linings. 
When  the  nursing-bed  is  ready,  a  thick  layer  of 
leaf-mould  or  Cocoa-nut  fibre  placed  over  the  inner 
surface  of  fermenting  material  will  raise  the  pots  or 
sods  in  which  the  seeds  are  sown  to  within  a  foot 
or  so  of  the  glass,  a  position  at  once  favourable  to 
stocky  growth  and  full  exposure  to  the  sun  and 
light.  When  properly  stocked,  this  frame  will  con- 
tain a  few  nice  clean  pots,  a  little  light,  rich  com- 
post, a  few  small  cubes  of  sandy  turf,  and  sundry 
bottles  of  soft  water  partly  plunged  in  the  leaf- 
mould  for  use  when  the  young  plants  require 
moisture.  Hardy,  free-setting  varieties  of  Melons 
are  best  adapted  for  early  or  late  frame  culture,  and 
these  should  be  sown  singly  in  small  pots  or  cubes, 
the  latter  being  the  best,  as  the  roots  then  extend 
in  every  direction,  and  large,  healthy  plants  can 
always  be  moved  with  a  hand-fork.  Anyone  who 
has  not  tried  the  cube  system  should  do  so,  as 
plants  so  raised  are  not  only  stronger  and  earlier 
than  others  from  seeds  sown  at  the  same  time  in 
pots,  but  free  from  restraint;  starvation  and  red 
spider  do  not  attack  them  in  their  infancy.  When 
the  young  plants  have  made  three  or  four  leaves, 
the  points  must  be  pinched  out  of  them  to  induce 
side  breaks  ;  but,  sowing  being  well  timed  to  meet 
the  fitness  of  the  fruiting  bed,  I  prefer  planting  out 
first  and  pinching  when  they  have  taken  hold  of 
the  soil  composing  the  ridges. 

CUCUMBBES. 

If  the  roots  and  stems  of  old  plants  are  sound 
and  good,  and  the  bottom-heat,  75°  to  80",  is  satis- 
factory, the  growth  of  young  fruit-bearing  vines 
will  now  be  rapid,  pinching  may  be  more  freely 
indulged  in,  and  the  removal  of  old  leaves  closely 
followed  up  as  space  is  required  by  the  fresh, 
healthy  foliage.  If  spider  or  mildew  have  taken 
possession,  now  is  the  time  to  obliterate  them  by 
the  application  of  the  usual  remedies,  including 
good  syringing  with  soap,  sulphur,  and  soot  water, 
by  frequent  additions  of  fermenting  leaves  and 
renovation  of  the  bottom-heat;  by  light  top-dress- 
ings with  sweet,  fresh  loam  and  lime  rubble ;  by  the 
liberal  use  of  warm  diluted  liquid  ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  by  scrupulous  cleanliness.  As  days  increase 
in  length  and  the  sun  gains  power,  the  trellis  may 
be  lowered  a  little  to  give  the  foliage  a  clear  sweep 
of  the  glass,  which  cannot  be  kept  too  clean.  More 
atmospheric  moisture  may  be  produced,  and  the 


temperature  when  the  sun  aids  may  be  raised  to 

85°  or  90°.  A  continuous  supply  of  clean,  quickly- 
grown  fruit  being  the  aim,  remove  all  superfluous 
fruits  and  male  blossoms,  leaving  just  sufficient  of 
the  latter  for  fertilising  purposes.  Avoid  over- 
crowding, but  lay  in  sutficient  wood  to  ensure  an 
even  shade  for  the  fruit,  as  the  latter.  Telegraph 
especially,  sometimes  scalds  when  excessive  mois- 
ture condenses  under  a  rapid  rise  of  temperature. 

Sj)ring  j/lajift:. — If  old  plants  are  not  likely  to 
pay  for  the  time  and  labour  expended  upon  them, 
the  sooner  they  are  removed  and  replaced  with 
young  ones  the  better.  Where  a  good  stock  of 
seedlings  is  kept  on  hand,  and  a  few  lights  or  a 
compartment  are  properly  cleansed  and  prepared, 
they  grow  very  quickly  into  a  fruit-bearing  condi- 
tion, and  give,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  finest 
quality  for  special  purposes.  One  great  mistake 
which  many  make  is  planting  in  close  proximity  to 
the  hot-water  pipes,  a  position  in  which  they  can- 
not syringe  without  producing  scalding  steam,  in 
which  the  foliage  and  stems  are  always  parched  and 
infested  with  spider,  and  from  which  dislodgment 
is  extremely  difficult,  as  fleeting  vapour  only  aggra- 
vates the  evil.  Another  drawback  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  too  many  plants,  for  no  sooner  do  the  vines 
commence  throwing  out  side  shoots  than  the  use  of 
the  knife  becomes  necessary,  bleeding  and  gumming 
follow,  and  the  fate  of  the  strongest  and  best  is 
sealed  before  they  come  into  full  bearing.  The 
best  position  for  Cucumber  plants  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  pit,  the  distance  apart  being  regulated  by  the 
depth  of  the  trellis,  which  should  afford  at  least 
30  square  feet  for  the  growths  from  each  plant  to 
occupy.  Crowded  plants  tax  the  skill  of  the  most 
experienced  grower,  as  he  is  afraid  to  top-dress  and 
feed;  but  give  them  plenty  of  room  for  extension, 
and  their  management  is  as  simple  as  it  is  profit- 
able. 

Pits  and  frames. — Young  plants  in  these  struc- 
tures will  require  constant  attention  to  ventilation, 
the  most  subtle  enemy  being  rank  steam  which 
sometimes  draws  in  from  the  external  linings.  Well- 
made  frames  as  recommended  for  Melons,  if  set 
upon  studs  of  Oaks  let  into  the  ground  to  convert 
them  into  fixtures,^answer  better  than  brick  pits,  as 
they  are  drier  and  warmer ;  there  is  no  settling  with 
the  decaying  bed,  and  the  heat  from  newly  reno- 
vated linings  is  almost  Instantaneous  in  its  effect 
upon  the  interior.  Although  the  Cucumber  will 
stand  more  constant  moisture  than  would  be  good 
for  Melons,  it  is  possible  to  overdo  it,  especially  in 
dark,  cold,  sunless  weather ;  therefore  to  guard 
against  this  an  abundant  supply  of  well-worked 
manure  and  leaves  should  be  kept  constantly  on 
hand  for  use  the  moment  the  heat  in  either  lining 
begins  to  decline,  when  dry  non-conducting  cover- 
ing will  favour  night  ventilation.  If  this  does  not 
produce  the  desired  effect,  frequent  additions  of 
very  dry  loam  and  rough  charcoal  to  the  surface  of 
the  bed  and  hills  will  not  only  absorb  a  great  deal 
of  moisture,  but,  containing  all  the  food  the  plants 
require,  they  will  keep  them  in  vigorous  health  until 
brighter  and  warmer  days  render  frame  culture  less 
difficult.  Where  the  formation  of  more  beds  for 
summer  use  is  anticipated,  a  few  seeds  of  the  much- 
neglected  spined  varieties  may  soon  he  sown  for 
putting  out  towards  the  end  of  the  month  or  early 
in  April.  Nine-tenths  of  the  Cucumber  growers 
now  cultivate  Telegraph,  but  many  good  judges 
old  enough  to  recall  the  time  when  spotless  fruits 
were  placed  on  the  table  whole  to  be  admired  as 
well  as  eaten  would  willingly  pay  double  price  for 
Cuthill's  Black  Spine  or  Smith's  Frame  if  only  they 
could  obtain  them.  W.  C. 


Yellow  Crocus.— Can  anyone  explain  how  it  is 
that  tliGse  always  open  in  the  moniing  before  those  of 
any  other  colour  ?  I  have  been  watching  and  admiring 
those  things  for  a  good  many  years  and  it  never  struck 
me  before  that  thoy  do  so,  but  so  it  is. — T.  Sjiith. 

Where  to  find  alpine  flowrers. — Will  anyone 
kindly  suggest  a  "  happy  hunting  ground  "  for  alpine 
flowers  in  bloom  in  North  Italy  or  South  Switzerland, 
■duA  a  good  ruuto  to  take  with  this  end  in  view  Y  Time 
lit'  year,  from  second  week  of  April  to  first  week  in 
May.-H.  M. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  ROSE  IN  TUBS. 
Having  read  and  studied  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  the  Christmas  Rose 
for  the  last  few  years,  and  particularly  since  the 
great  demand  for  white  flowers  for  Christmas 
decorations  has  set  in,  I  think  most  of  the 
writers  are  wrong  as  to  how  we  should  grow 
them,  and  this  as  much  from  a  decorative  as  a 
useful  point  of  view.  Look  at  the  unsightly 
appearance  of  a  cold  house  after  the  Chrysan- 
themums are  over.  Why  should  we  not  have 
their  places  at  once  filled  with  Christmas  Roses 
and  Megaseas,  in  conjunction  with  Camellias, 
Daffodils,  &c.  ?  I  write  from  practical  experi- 
ence, and  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  the  forcing 
system,  as  it  spoils  the  plants  and  weakens  the 
bloom.     Then  it  is  recommended  not  to  force, 


simply  this  :  I  grow  in  tubs  3  feet  in  diameter,  j 
all  the  trouble  necessary  being  to  pay  attention  | 
to  the  watering  in  summer,  and  a  glorious  dis- 
play of  blooms  equal  to  those  of  any  Eucharis 
will  be  the  result.  | 

First  of  all,  secure  good  clumps,  and  if  such 
are  not  to  be  had,  place  five  of  the  ordinary  size, 
but  of  a  good  sort,  in  a  tub  2  feet  to  3  feet  in 
diameter.  I  do  not  mean  scraps  of  plants  such  as 
those  imported  from  Austria  and  Italy,  but  strong 
pieces.  The  tubs  may  stand  on  a  gravel  walk 
or  bed  during  summer  and  in  partial  sliade,  and 
with  the  wane  of  the  Chrysanthemum  season 
can  be  removed  to  the  cold  house  ;  indeed,  the 
position  outdoors  occupied  by  Azaleas  and 
Camellias  during  the  summer  months  will  suit 
these  Hellebores  well.  I  have  had  a  grand  dis- 
play since  November,  but  it  is  now  (Feb.  20)  over, 
and  but  for  a  very  tine  late  form  of  the  common 
type  quite  distinct  in  foliage  and  flower  from 


same  manner  and  filled  with  Megaseas,  both 
cordifolia  and  crassif olia  and  their  hybrid  forma. 
Some  of  them  now  in  large  pots  are  most 
beautiful,  indeed  magnificent,  with  noble  trusses 
of  pink,  resembling  huge  spikes  of  Hyacinths, 
bursting  from  such  excellent  foliage  and  per- 
fumed as  of  Hawthorn,  and  which  even  without 
the  bloom  are  as  decorative  as  Fious  elastica, 
and  under  tub  cultivation  will  be  yet  finer.  The 
tubs  are  paraffin  barrels  cut  in  two,  well  hooped, 
draiued,  and  have  iron  handles,  and  before 
being  used  are  well  charred  or  burned  out. 
The  drainage  is  composed  of  clinkers  and  large 
lumps  of  charcoal,  and  immediately  above  these 
we  place  inverted  sods  of  peat  or  turf  to 
ensure  good  drainage.  The  compost  is  made 
of  equal  parts  of  rich  loam,  peat,  coarse  sand, 
well-rotted  cow  manure,  spent  mortar,  leaf- 
mould,  and  a  bag  of  fine  charcoal,  with  about  28 
lbs.  of  half -inch  bones,  all  being  mixed  together. 


Christmas  Hose  (Helleborus  niger,  lliverston  variety)  in  a  tub.     Eufii-aved  for  The  Garden. 


but  to  grow  in  the  open,  and  lift  the  clumps  in 
autumn  to  bloom  in  pots  during  the  winter. 
This  I  also  condemn,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  constant  shifting  also  spoils  the  plants,  and 
prevents  their  ever  forming  clumps  of  any  size, 
and  unless  the  clumps  are  of  good  dimensions  we 
cannot  expect  bloom  in  quantity.  Other  writers 
will  say  plant  out  of  doors  permanently,  and 
protect  with  hand-lights  in  winter,  and  the 
blooms  will  be  perfect.  This  is  certainly  the 
best  plan,  but  then  it  is  out  of  doors,  and  plant 
enemies,  both  large  and  smaU,  have  to  be 
guarded  against.  Again,  it  may  be  said,  plant 
out  permanently  in  a  frame  fixed  in  partial 
shade,  and  if  attended  to  during  the  summer  as 
to  watering,  &o.,  you  will  have  a  grand  harvest 
of  bloom.  This  may  sometimes  answer,  but  if 
the  plants  are  grown  in  the  frame  for  any  length 
of  time,  the  small  black  and  brown  slugs  de- 
veloped during  the  previous  summer  will  per- 
haps destroy  every  bloom.     Now  my   plan  is 


the  early  sorts,  we  should  be  done  with  Christ- 
mas Roses  for  another  season.  This  last  has 
been  retarded  out  of  doors  in  the  shelter  of  a 
Yew  hedge.  I  have  no  doubt,  when  the  va- 
riety caucasicus  becomes  established  and  large 
enough  to  fill  the  tubs,  that  the  season  of  cutting 
even  under  glass  will  be  prolonged  well  into 
February.  The  bloom  of  the  common  H.  niger 
mentioned  is  of  a  blush  or  French  white,  noticed 
more  particularly  if  held  to  the  light,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  tuberous  Begonias,  is  of  a  drooping 
habit,  so  that  rain  water  does  not  seem  to  affect 
the  blooms  in  the  least.  All  the  tubs  are  out 
of  doors  for  about  ten  months.  Probably  blooms 
of  the  major  class  that  generally  open  at  Christ- 
mas could  be  retarded  by  not  housing  the 
plants  until  the  first  week  in  December,  while 
altifolius  should  be  in  shelter  in  October.  I  do 
not  intend  to  divide  my  clumps,  and  I  shall  not 
rest  until  the  present  80  tubs,  as  per  specimen, 
reach  100,  the  balance  of  10  to  be  treated  after  the 


During  the  month  of  August,  when  the  buds  are 
swelling,  liquid  manure  is  given  twice  weekly, 
finishing  up  with  soot  water  to  free  the  soil 
from  worms  and  small  slugs.  The  order  of 
blooming  is  as  follows : — • 

I'nder  glass. 
.     Oct.  and  Nov. 
November 


Altifolius 

St.  Brigid 

lliverston  variety  November 

Major  varieties  December 

Caucasicus      . . .  January . , . 

Irish  niger,  very 

fine,  late       . . .  January . . . 


Out  of  doors. 
.  November. 
.  December. 
.  December. 
.  January. 
.  February. 


February. 


Temple  Hill,  Cork. 


W.  B.  Hartland. 


Transplantingr  hardy  plants. — The  discus- 
sion which  has  taken  place  in  The  Gahdbn  respect- 
ing the  transplanting  of  Hellebores  only  tends  to 
show  how  any  particular  plan  or  practice  may  vary 
Iq  its  results  when  applied  to  other  gardens.    This 
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has  been  my  experience  in  dealing  with  hardy 
plants  generally.  Any  particular  treatment  of  one 
class  ot  plants  is  not  always  suitable  in  other  cases. 
Few  private  gardens  contain  a  better  collection  of 
nsefui  hardy  plants  than  the  one  under  my  charge. 
I  have  therefore  had  opportunities  of  observing  the 
behaviour  of  the  plants  under  various  kinds  of 
treatment,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  sur- 
prise some  growers  when  I  say  that  I  always  find 
the  double  and  single  varieties  of  Hepatica  flower 
best  when  they  are  taken  up  and  replanted  every 
second  or  third  year.  They  will  even  do  well  if 
they  ai-e  moved  every  year,  provided  in  every  case 
they  are  transplanted  as  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to 
fade.  But  to  be  thoroughly  successful  with  He- 
paticas  it  is  necessary  to  take  them  up  and  replant 
every  third  year,  otherwise  the  crown  of  the  plant 
rises  so  much  out  of  the  ground  that  the  latter 
becomes  weak  and  consequently  does  not  produce 
many  flowers.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
ovely  GentianeUa  (Gentiana  acaulis).  This  blooms 
much  more  freely  and  produces  larger  individual 
flowers  if  the  plants  are  taken  up  and  replanted  in 
a  fresh  position  every  third  or  fourth  year.  The 
change  of  soil  is  evidently  beneficial  to  them,  as  a 
stronger  growth  is  the  result.  In  moving  the  Gen- 
tians it  is  not  necessary  to  pull  them  into  small 
pieces.  I  never  make  the  pieces  smaller  than  half 
the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  and  then  I  get  plenty  of 
flowers  the  following  year  if  the  transplanting  is 
done  in  September. — J.  G.  C. 
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NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Aristolocbia  rotunda  is  not  only  perfectly 
hardy,  but  the  long  wire-like  roots  have  continued 
to  grow  all  the  winter,  and  the  young  tubers  are 
quite  sound,  though  near  the  surface.  This  free- 
growing  and  large  berry-bearing  species  may  be  used 
effectively  in  the  pleasure  garden,  and  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  interest  owing  to  its  curious  flowers. 

Sedum.  hirsutum. — This  free-growing  variety 
proves  quite  hardy,  and  being  so,  should  have  a 
place  among  the  choicest  of  the  dwarf  alpines.  It 
is  distinct,  and  might  easily  be  taken  for  some  of 
the  smaller  Sempervivams,  such  as  flagelliforme  or 
Pittoni.  The  pure  white  star-shaped  flowers  are 
large  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  and  the  big  black 
anthers  are  a  novel  feat^ire. 

Corydalis  Xiedebouriana. — How  very  unsea- 
sonable this  seems!  It  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  of 
the  whole  genus  to  flower.  The  succulent  and 
glaucous  stalks  and  leaves  would  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  the  plant  is  tender ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  attracts  notice  throughout  the  winter,  when 
the  whole  of  its  foliage  and  flowers  are  developed, 
and  ere  spring  flowers  are  well  out  in  the 
open,  this  peculiar  and  pretty  Fumitory  has  nearly 
hnished  its  annual  course.  The  flowers  some- 
what resemble  those  of  C.  bulbosa,  but  are  darker.  It 
thrives  in  light  gritty  soil  and  awell  exposed  position. 

Draba  Maweana. — Though  a  rare  and  winter- 
flowering  kind,  this  is,  to  my  mind,  disappointing. 
Such  a  compact  grey  plant,  almost  Moss-like,  will 
not  strike  most  people  as  very  charming,  even  when 
freely  dotted  over  with  white  flowers,  which  cer- 
tainly are  not  a  clean  -  looking  white.  No  doubt 
it  is  worth  a  place  among  good  alpines,  but  it  has 
been  overpraised.  The  yellow-flowered  species 
which  bloom  somewhat  later  are  vastly  superior. 
P.  brunia;folia  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all.  Its  little 
clusters  of  bright  yellow  flowers  come  in  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  and  springing  from  bright  green 
cushions  ot  compact  herbage  and  enduring  for  a 
long  time  render  the  plant  of  the  greatest  value  for 
the  rock  garden. 

Perennial  Forget-me-nots.— These  in  the 
milder  winters  are  never  without  a  few  green  leaves, 
either  old  ones  or  new,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
keep  them  clear  of  green-fly.  I  believe  I  am  correct 
in  saying,  that  to  use  tobacco  powder  on  such  open- 
air  plants  when  in  a  dormant  state  and  when  wet 
or  foggy  weather  prevails  is  a  great  mistake;  it 
causes  fungus,  and  that  very  quickly,  on  hairy  or 
downy  foliage,  so  that  at  such  a  period  of  plant 
dormancy  the  remedy  is  the  greater  evil.  I  prefer 
to  give  a  smart  syiioging  on  suitable  dry  days,  and  | 


try  to  reach  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  Tobacco 
powder  used  on  plants,  cuttings,  and  seedlings  in 
cold  frames  is  simply  ruinous. 

Snowdrops. — Well  may  we,  in  spite  of  the  big 
and  beautiful  new  varieties,  cling  to  our  dear  old 
native  Galanthus  nivalis.  This  morning  the  glass 
showed  1.3°  of  frost  here,  and  but  few  flowers  held 
up  their  heads,  all  the  white  and  coloured  Helle- 
bores being  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  and  no  other 
Snowdrops  than  the  common  single  sort  braved 
the  keen  cold  after  four  or  five  mild  days. 

Spring  Satin  Flower  (Sisyrinchium  grandi- 
florum). — Owing  to  the  way  in  which  this  and  its 
varieties  grow,  or,  perhaps,  become  lifted  by  the 
frost  above  the  surface,  I  find  the  better  way  is  to 
have  the  plants  in  pots  and  plunge  them  in  the 
open  ground.  I  do  not  think  that  the  splitting  of 
pots  plunged  out  of  doors  in  winter  would  occur 
nearly  so  much  if  only  seasoned  or  old  pots  were 
employed  just  before  frosty  we.ather  sets  in.  New 
pots  take  up  too  much  moisture,  and  when  plunged 
frost  breaks  them  at  once.  Just  as  such  pfants  as 
this  Sisyrinchium  are  commencing  to  flower,  and 
when  one  would  like  to  take  them  out  of  the  plung- 
ing sand  and  place  them  under  glass,  it  is  very 
annoying  to  find  so  many  pots  split. 

Winter-flowering  Crocuses. — Three  very  re- 
liable and  robust  kinds  are  Sieberi,  bannaticus,  and 
Imperati,  and  perhaps  we  may  add  a  fourth,  mini- 
mus, by  no  means  a  small  flower.  These  have  been 
well  tried  and  found  to  thrive  equally  well  in  various 
soils.  They  make  a  good  display  in  clumps  during 
the  month  of  February,  and  as  they  will  doubtless 
be  a  little  earlier  in  the  south,  they  may  be  de- 
scribed as  true  midwinter  flowers.  We  have  not 
yet  bestirred  ourselves  as  we  ought  in  the  matter  of 
planting  the  earlier  flowering  species  of  Croci,  but 
after  looking  over  a  few  kinds  that  have  opened  in 
the  first  six  weeks  of  the  year,  one  cannot  but  feel 
that  such  flowers  will  soon  win  the  favour  they  so 
richly  deserve.  For  a  true  royal  purple  give  me 
bannaticus ;  Sieberi,  so  gay,  pales  by  its  side 
Imperati  is  showy,  owing  to  its  feathery  outside 
markings.  Minimus  also  sports  in  its  many  hues, 
the  black  lines  giving  it  a  solid  efi'ect.  The  rarer 
alatavicus  is  simply  charming,  the  outside  of  the 
perianth  being  creamy  white  dashed  or  feathered 
with  bluish  black,  the  flower  being  also  of  good 
form,  long,  and  not  inflated.  J.  Wood. 

}\'pfldfine,  KirlistaU. 


Doronicum  Columnae.— Unlike  most  of  the 
other  Dog-banes,  this  plant  rarely  ever  exceeds  1 
inch  or  \h  inches  in  height.  It  is  a  most  charming 
dwarf  alpine,  and  its  value  is  increased  by  its 
flowering  at  the  present  season,  notwithstanding 
the  ungenial  weather.  Being,  as  it  is,  close-growing, 
it  makes  a  useful  plant  for  the  rockery,  on  which  a 
place  should  be  found  for  it  a  little  sheltered  from 
the  cold  winds.  The  stems  are  one-flowered,  the 
individual  flowers  bright  yellow  and  almost  2  inches 
across,  the  narrow  rays  numbering  about  thirty-six. 
The  leaves  are  kidney-shaped  and  about  the  size  of 
a  shilling.  Grown  as  a  pot  plant,  under  which  con- 
dition I  have  no  doubt  it  would  do  well,  it  would 
be  found  most  useful  for  early  spring  flowering,  its 
compact,  dwarf  habit  being  all  in  its  favour.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Tyrol,  Stjria,  &c.  Arnica  cordata  is  a 
synonym. — K. 

Elwes'  Snowdrop  (Galanthus  Elwesi  major) 
— If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  I  first  selected 
this  from  a  batch  of  imported  bulbs,  and  sent  one 
or  two  to  Mr.  Pjurbidge.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all 
about  the  globular  shape  of  the  flower,  but  the  pre- 
fix major  fully  expresses  all  it  is,  viz  ,  a  big  form 
of  the  type.  This  species,  as  imported,  varies  much 
more  than  any  other  known  to  me,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  any  kind  of  cultivation  would  convert  a 
bad  or  poor  form  into  a  good  one ;  a  dwarf  would 
never  become  a  giant,  nor  would  a  narrow-sepalled 
form  become  broad.  If  G.  Elwesi  major  is  iden- 
tical with  G.  globosus,  and  Mr.  AVilks  has  typical 
Elwesi,  which  grows  bigger  than  globosus,  as  he 
says  it  docs,  why  then  his  garden  is  rich  indeed, 
and  he  possesses  at  least  two  Snowdrops  that 
Snowdrop  lovers  will  be  most  anxious  to  have, 
namely,  globosne,  which   bears  two  flowers  on  a 


scape,  and  another  that  is  larger.  But  perhaps 
when  the  snow  has  melted  he  will  send  a  bunch  of 
twin-flowered  globosus  to  The  Gabden  ofiice  (it 
will  be  a  novelty  there),  and,  at  least,  establish  this 
one  peculiarity  of  his  proieyc. — T.  Smith,  Keirry. 


HAEDY  PERENNIAL  BORDERS. 

Contemplated  alterations  to  these  borders,  in- 
cluding lifting,  dividing,  and  re-planting,  ought 
to  be  completed  before  the  middle  of  March  ; 
therefore,  every  favourable  opportunity  should 
be  seized,  as  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  ground 
in  good  order,  so  that  it  will  bear  treading  on, 
and  not  clog  the  tools  as  the  work  proceeds.  I 
do  not  advocate  the  annual  nor  biennial  lifting 
and  transplanting  of  all  the  occupants  of  these 
borders,  as  I  consider  such  labour  quite  unneces- 
sary, and  whilst  some  things  will  be  the  better 
for  it,  many  are  injured  by  such  oft- repeated 
disturbance.  Small  choice  plants  are  also  apt 
to  be  lost.  Much  can  be  done  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  the  borders  by  surface-dressings  of 
new  soil,  leaf-mould,  and  manvire.  The  latter 
should  be  short  and  easily  broken  down  when 
it  lias  laid  for  a  time,  and  be  applied  when  the 
plants  are  not  actively  growing. 

In  the  case  of  plants  whose  tendency  is  to 
travel  outwards  in  search  of  fresh  pastures, 
whereby  the  centres  become  exhausted  and 
bare,  an  efJ'ective  means  of  renovating  them  is 
to  remove  the  weak  parts,  .scil  and  all,  bodily, 
replacing  it  with  new  compost.  The  plants  by 
this  treatment  will  soon  become  as  vigorous  as 
before. 

Piecemeal  renovation  is  much  to  be  preferred 
to  a  general  removal  of  all  the  plants  at  one 
time,  and  if  those  which  require  frequent  divi- 
sion are  gathered  together  in  positions  somewhat 
to  themselves,  they  can  be  attended  to  without 
disturbing  their  neighbours,  that  is  if  room  can- 
not be  found  for  such  things  on  a  separate 
border  or  piece  of  ground.  These  subjects  in- 
clude Phloxes,  Deljihiniums,  Carnations,  and 
Pentstemons. 

Borders  which  contain  a  mixed  collection  of 
hardy  plants  too  often  present  a  confused 
appearance,  from  the  practice  being  usually 
adopted  of  singling  the  plants  out  too  much, 
and  constantly  curtailing  their  size.  If  more 
freedom  were  allowed  and  a  bolder  arrange- 
ment chosen  and  carried  out,  not  paying  too 
particular  attention  to  heights,  much  better  and 
more  pleasing  results  would  be  produced.  By 
forming  colonies,  for  instance,  of  difl'erent 
families  which  contain  several  desirable  species 
or  varieties,  a  group  of  six  or  more  species  of 
Campanula  and  the  same  of  the  best  Asters, 
Ranunculus,  (Enotheras,  will  always  look  better 
than  the  same  number  scattered  over  the  border. 
Lilies  and  Narcifsi  may  be  planted  together, 
as  both  will  flourish  under  the  same  treatment, 
and  the  Narcissi  flowering  early  will  be  re- 
placed by  the  Lilies  later  in  the  season.  Again, 
species  of  similar  habit  and  character  may  be 
arranged  together,  such  as  the  dwarf  Rudbeckias, 
Coreopsis,  Huleniums,  or  Eryugiums,  Echinops, 
kc,  not  to  mention  Spiraeas,  Saxifrages,  Iris, 
and  others. 

Opinions  vary  as  to  the  best  time  for  dividing 
andtransplanting,  some  preferring  spring,  others 
autumn.  If  a  general  overhauling  is  desired, 
I  should  prefer  doing  it  in  October,  as  the 
soil  of  the  borders  at  that  time  is  generally 
good,  and  the  work  is  not  so  liable  to  be 
interrupted  by  adverse  conditions  of  the  weather 
as  it  is  in  the  spring.  But  when  performing  it 
at  this  period  of  the  year,  I  should  advise,  first 
of  all,  lifting  and  either  potting  or  laying  in  in 
some  snug  place  all  the  more  choice  and  tender 
things,  to  be  divided  and  replanted  in  spring. 
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Speaking  generally,  I  think  the  spring  is  the 
best  for  dividing  those  with  roots  of  a  soft  and 
fleshy  nature  just  as  growth  is  commencing  to 
push.  Flame  Flowers  (Kniphofias),  Day  Lilies, 
Plantain  Lilies  (Funkias),  Hellebores,  and 
Japanese  Anemones  will  represent  this  class  ; 
whilst  for  bulbous  plants,  as  Lilies,  Narcissi, 
&c.,  autumn  is  a  more  suitable  time,  and  those 
whose  roots  are  of  a  fibrous  character  can  be 
treated  at  any  time  during  winter. 

Time  and  care  should  be  given  to  the  work  if 
the  after  well-being  of  the  plants  is  considered. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  hole  with  the 
trowel  and  stick  in  the  plants  indiscriminately. 
The  roots  must  be  spread  out,  adding  a  little 
fresh  soil  of  a  sandy  nature  for  those  things 
which  require  it.  In  dividing  a  clump  it  should 
be  done  thoroiighly,  pulling  it  apart,  with  the 
help  of  a  hand-fork,  into  several  piece3,  which 
may  be  planted  pretty  close  together  to  form  a 
good-sized  clump,  in  preference  to  chopping  it 
in  two  with  a  spade  and  replanting  the  halves. 
Such  plants  generally  fail  to  re-establish  them- 
selves quickly,  and  are  invariably  biirnt  up 
by  the  first  spell  of  dry  weather. 

Hindlip.  A.  Barker. 


year  to  year.  I  do  not  mean  merely  scarlet  varieties, 
which,  as  a  rule,  are  the  hardiest,  but  such  magnifi- 
cent forms  as  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Marquis  of 
Lothian,  James  Douglas,  Caliphon  (immense  size), 
Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain,  Jessica,  or  Appianus.  _  As  I 
have  so  often  pointed  out,  I  consider  it  very  desirable 
that  Gladioli  should  have  a  warm,  sunny  aspect,  no 
stagnant  moisture,  and  yet  never  want  water.  Thus 
success  is  certain.  "...  Where  thousands  of 
varieties  are  grown,  as  at  Langport,  cross-fertilisa- 
tion is  probable,  and  the  variety  wanted  to  be  re- 
produced may  come  from  seed  quite  different." 
"  Delta,"  referring  to  this,  asks.  What  does  it  mean? 
Reproduction  by  seed  was  the  point  I  was  dis- 
cussing, and,  knowing  how  easily  Gladioli  flowers 
can  be  fertilised  by  insect  or  other  agency,  I  wished 
to  convey  that  if  one  wanted  to  reproduce,  say. 
Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain  from  seed  collected  off  the 
spikes  of  that  variety,  you  have  no  guarantee  that 
the  seedlings  will  be  that  variety — they  may  be 
quite  different— except  the  flowers  are  encased  in 
muslin  bags,  and  then  the  seed  may  not  perfect  at 
all. — W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 


Hardy-foliaged  plants. — I  have  seldom  seen 
the  robust  crimson-foliaged  Sweet  William  in  such 
fine  form  as  during  the  present  winter.  It  is  seldom 
met  with  except  on  costermongers'  barrows,  or  in 
those  few  places  where  grown  especially  for  sale. 
Near  here  there  has  been  all  the  winter  a  breadth  of 
a  thousand  plants,  which  are  not  only  unusually 
strong,  but  also  very  highly  coloured.  Most  of  the 
plants  have  such  stout,  robust  leafage,  being  some 
8  inches  to  9  inches  in  height,  that  they  might 
be  mistaken  for  small  Dracfenas.  I  think  the 
variety  is  known  as  Dianthus  barbatus  atro-pur- 
pureus.  The  flowers  are  deep  crimson  in  colour, 
but  small,  and  in  that  respect  of  no  value.  Asso- 
ciated with  light,  hardy-foliaged  plants,  this  Sweet 
William  proves  very  effective.  Its  most  striking 
compeer  is  found  in  the  Golden  Valerian,  which  is 
also  colouring  up  richly  just  now,  and  clumps  of 
the  young  foliage  will  presently  make  a  pleasing 
show  of  colour  in  borders.  This  plant  is  so  hardy 
that  it  will  thrive  anywhere,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  it  should  be  so  seldom  met  with.  Cats  are 
rather  partial  to  the  Valerian  root,  but  they  do  not 
trouble  young  plants,  and  it  is  wise  to  break  up  the 
clumps  occasionally  to  keep  the  roots  buried.  For 
a  silvery-leaved  hardy  plant,  none  seem  more  useful 
than  good  flowering  forms  of  Auriculas.  They  are 
very  hardy,  and  in  dry  weather  the  powder  which 
so  freely  covers  the  leaves  glistens  in  the  sun- 
light and  renders  the  plants  as  effective  as  if 
lime-whitened.  I  have  recently  noted  how  very 
prominent  is  a  sort  of  Dasty  Miller  in  a  bed 
of  green  -  leaved  border  Auriculas.  Quality  of 
flowers  is  of  little  consequence  with  these  white- 
foliaged  Auriculas,  as  they  are  most  useful  as  foliage 
plants. — A.  D. 

Gladioli  planting— gandavensis  hybrids. 
— I  have  my  planting  all  but  completed.  If,  how- 
ever, in  cold  districts  the  bulbs  are  planted  now  and 
near  the  surface,  the  foliage  would  possibly  be  de- 
strojed  by  the  late  frosts,  and  a  serious  check  might 
be  sustained.  In  such  cases  it  might  be  judicious 
to  wait  a  while.  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  "Delta" 
that  "  Gladioli  thrive  best  on  a  calcareous  soil,  and 
worst  on  that  containing  much  humus."  If  I  re- 
member rightly,  Mr.  Kelway,  Langport,  in  writing  to 
me  some  years  ago,  described  his  soil  as  a  sandy 
loam  containing  much  humus,  either  naturally  or 
added,  by  way  of  manure.  Messrs.  Sanders,  Cork, 
and  Dickson,  Newtownards,  obtain  magniScent 
spikes,  with  an  average  of  twenty  blooms,  in  dark, 
rich,  rather  sandy  loam.  I  think  Mr.  Campbell,  of 
Gourock,  N.B.,  described  his  soil  somewhat  simi- 
larly. I  have  grown  Gladioli  for  twenty  years  in 
rather  heavy,  rich  loam,  plenty  of  manure  being 
buried  beneath  the  corms,  and  a  handful  of  clean, 
sharp  river  sand  above  and  below  them.  With  this 
treatment  they  do  admirably,  and  increase  from 


CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 
Mr.  Woodall's  assertion  that  the  beauty  and 
worth  of  the  Christmas  Rose  are  known  to  com- 
paratively few  is  undoubtedly  true.  There  was 
a  time  when  I  thought  but  little  of  this  fine 
hardy  flower,  simply  jjecause  the  few  plants  I 
had  seen  never  produced  anything  more  than 
poor  greenish  white  blooms  that  did  not  rise 
more  than  3  inches  from  the  crown.  The  best 
of  culture  will  not  give  good  results  from  bad 
varieties,  and  very  often  failures  are  laid  to  soil 
and  situation  when  the  fault  is  in  the  plants. 
For  some  years  I  thought  that  my  soil  did  not 
suit  them,  but  eventually  having  procured  a 
fresh  lot  of  plants,  I  found  that  I  was  quite  mis- 
taken. I  have  destroyed  all  the  weakly  growers 
and  1  .advise  this  to  be  done  with  all  inferior 
varieties.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  neces- 
sary to  discard  the  typical  form,  but  simply  tn 
select  from  it  plants  having  the  desirable  pro- 
perties of  vigour,  freedom  of  flowering,  size, 
and  purity  of  bloom,  and  to  propagate  exclu- 
sively from  them. 

Large  quantities  of  roots  are  annually  im- 
ported from  the  heme  of  this  flower,  and  these 
kinds  exhibit  a  great  amount  of  variety. 
Amongst  them  are  many  that  ought  not  to  be 
retained.  They  frequently  eventually  fall  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  do  not  know  tlie  diffe- 
rence between  good  and  bad  varieties,  and  this 
is,  I  think,  one  reason  why  the  Christmas  Rose 
has  never  become  so  popular  as  one  would  have 
supposed.  Imported  roots  co.st  so  little,  that 
they  are  sure  to  find  purchasers,  and  there  is 
always  the  chance  of  something  really  good 
cropping  up  among  them.  There  is  sure  to  be 
a  sufficient  percentage  of  good  flowers  to  allow 
of  the  weeding  out  of  such  as  do  not  posses,s  the 
requisite  qualities.  Those  who  only  require  a 
limited  quantity  of  plants  will  do  better  to  pay 
a  higher  price  and  obtain  from  a  trustworthy 
source  the  improved  forms.  It  would  be  inte- 
resting to  know  with  certainty  whether  H. 
maximus,  H.  angustifolius,  and  other  choice 
kinds  were  raised  in  this  country  or  imported 
with  the  type.  I  believe  that  in  a  former 
number  of  The  Garden  a  writer  said  that  he 
had  found  both  the  major  and  maximus  forms 
growing  naturally  with  tlie  typical  variety,  the 
great  difference  of  vigour  and  size  of  bloom 
exhibited  generally  showing  unmistakably  that 
maximus  is  really  only  the  highest  development 
of  niger.  It  is  evident  that  too  many  seedlings 
cannot  be  raised.  AVe  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  in  time  we  may  obtain  improve- 
ment even  on  the  most  valued  of  cultivated 
forms,  either  by  selection  or  by  liybridisation. 

J.  C,  B. 


GARDEN  MIMULUSES. 
The  existing  race  of  garden  Mimuluses  seems  to 
have  more  of  the  dwarf  habit  of  M.  cupreus  than  of 
the  more  erect  form  of  M.luteus  or  cardinalis.  At 
least  that  is  more  the  character  of  the  strain  grown 
here,  which  chiefly  came  from  Mr.  Clapham,  whose 
cross  between  M.  maculosns  and  M.  cupreus  pro- 
duced such  a  very  beautiful  race.  Evidence  of  the 
latter  parentage  specially  is  found  in  the  rich  crim- 
son self  form,  some  time  since  certificated  under  the 
name  of  Brilliant,  as  no  other  form  has  shown  so 
much  depth  of  colour.  The  flowers  of  the  spotted 
forms  also  give  some  wondrously  beautiful  colours, 
not  only  in  huge  blotches,  but  also  in  speckled 
markings,  like  as  is  now  frequently  seen  in  the 
Gloxinia.  The  very  fine  flowers  of  the  Jubilee 
strain  are  indeed  of  great  size  and  grandly  marked, 
but  I  find  that  they  have  very  broad  throats  also. 
I  think  that  flowers  of  rich  colours  and  markings, 
even  if  not  so  large,  but  have  smaller  throats,  are 
the  more  beautiful.  Mr.  Douglas  is  quite  right  in 
asserting  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  wintering 
old  plants  in  pots.  I  may  go]  further  and  say,  that 
there  is  no  need  to  retain  these  at  all.  It  is  far 
preferable  to  raise  them  from  seed  every  year, 
especially  as  seed  is  so  freely  produced  and 
germinates  so  readily.  A  pinch  sown  in  fine 
sandy  soil  in  a  shallow  pan  and  covered  with 
a  piece  of  glass  gives  scores  of  seedlings  in 
a  very  short  time.  I  would,  however,  advise  the 
sowing  of  the  seed  early  in  October,  as  the  seed- 
ling plants  will  then  become  strong  enough  to  enable 
their  being  pricked  into  pans  or  be  potted,  and  by 
the  month  of  April  the  plants,  if  singly  in  3-inoh 
pots,  wiU  be  strong  and  ready  to  plant  into  beds  in 
the  open,  and  will  bloom  immediately.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  indispensable  that  the  seedlings  be  potted, 
for  if  a  stout  frame  is  at  disposal,  they  may  for  con- 
venience sake  be  dibbled  into  that  some  2  inches 
inches  apart,  and  whilst  the  glass  will  suffice 


to  protect  from  ordinary  frost,  a  little  additional 
covering  may  be  advantageous  when  the  weather  is 
severe.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  Mimuluses 
are  hardy  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  that  term. 
Out  of  hundreds  of  plants  grown  in  the  open  yearly, 
I  have  rarely  found  any  that  have  survived  even  the 
mildest  of  winters,  as,  without  doubt,  excessive 
moisture  proves  as  harmful  to  the  roots  as  dry  frost. 
The  roots  are  of  a  creeping  habit,  remaining  just 
under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  thus  are  in  no 
way  sheltered  from  the  continuous  attacks  of  light 
frosts  alternating  with  thaws,  perhaps  the  worst 
conditions  under  which  such  plants  could  exist. 
Strong  seedling  plants  now  may  be  seen  with  their 
white  roots  running  on  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
showing  that  the  tendency  of  the  plants  is  to  find 
nutriment  on  shallow,  yet  moist  ground.  The 
moisture  ordinarily  found  in  soil  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  such  as  results  from  occasional  water- 
ings, is  ample  for  ordinary  growth.  A  little  later 
when  flowers  are  being  produced  greater  moisture 
is  desirable,  but  it  need  not  be  excessive,  as  the 
plants  being  soft-wooded  are  subject  to  rot. 
Generally  shallow  broad-mouthed  pots  are  prefer, 
able  for  ordinary  pot  culture,  and  a  porous  yet  moist 
soil,  dressed  with  hotbed  manure,  makes  the  best 
material  in  which  plants  will  thrive  out  of  doors, 
especially  if  enjoying  a  little  natural  shade. — A.  D. 

Mr.  Douglas  in  The  Garden,  February  25 

(p.  164),  says  : — 

I  have  looked  through  numerous  books  published 
during  the  last  century  and  have  found  many  coloured 
illustrations,  but  none  of  them  give  the  species  from 
which  the  spotted  garden  varieties  have  been  pro- 
duced. 

Now,  if  he  will  refer  to  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  the  Flori- 
cultural  CaJj'met,  he  will  find  an  abundance  of  in- 
formation concerning  these  plants.  On  plate  9  is 
figured  Mimulus  variegatus,  with  this  note  ap- 
pended : — 

Mimulus  variegatus  (Variegated-flowered  Monkey 
Flower).— The  drawing  was  taken  from  a  plant  in  the 
collection  of  plants  at  Earl  Pitzwilliam'a,  Wentworth 
House,  Yorkshire.  It  is  a  very  pretty  species.  A 
native  of  Chile  (Chili)  and  lately  introduced  into  France. 

Mr.  Douglas  also  says : — 

Coming  down  to  the  early  volumes  of  the  Horticul- 
tiir^il  Cahinet  (I  presume  he  means  the  above  publi- 
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cation  ;  I  have  never lieard  of  a  Horticultural  Cabinet) 
and  the  Florixt,  we  find  the  Mimulas  frequently 
figured,  some  of  them  being  merely  improved  forms  of 
M.  luteus.  In  the  year  1835  David  Douglas  sent  from 
California  a  deep  rich  red  species  named  M.  cardinalis. 
In  the  FloricuHural  Cal/i7iet  (page  107)  he  will 
find  an  extract  from  Edwards'  Botanical  Register 
as  follows : — 

Mimulus  roseus  (Rosy  Monkey  Flower).  .  .  .  This 
beautiful  species  was  sent  by  Mr.  Douglas  from 
Northern  California  in  1831.  He  says  it  is  extremely 
rare,  and  the  most  striking  object  he  met  in  that 
country.  It  is  found  ditticult  to  manage,  for  the 
plants  that  were  kept  in  the  open  border  during  summer 
did  not  answer  the  expectations  entertained  of  them. 
Mimulas  rivularis  var.  Youngi  is  also  figured  in 
the  same  volume.  Sweet's  "British  Plower  Garden," 
Tlte  Botanical  Cal)inct,anA  Cariis's Botanical  Maga- 
zine for  1833-34  contain  plates  and  interesting  re- 
ferences to  the  forms  of  Mimnlus,  probably  one  or 
other  of  which  was  the  progenitor  of  "the  spotted 
garden  varieties." — Richard  "S'bsey,  16,  Jlectory 
Grove^  Clajfliam. 


HEPATICAS. 


Hepaticas  are  amongst  those  plants  which  we 
are  often  told  no  garden  should  be  without,  and 
yet  it  is  about  as  rare  to  see  a  garden  well  stocked 
with  healthy  Hepaticas  as  it  is  to  see  a  good 
show  of  Gentianella  or  Christmas  Roses.  Simi- 
lar soil  and  atmospheric  conditions,  though  not 
exactly  the  same  .situations,  suit  all  three.  In 
some  districts  these  conditions  prevail  so  gene- 
rally, that  those  who  grow  these  cannot  under- 
stand the  difficulty  some  of  us  have  in  cultivating 
these  plants.  I  have  done  my  best  to  grow  all 
three  for  twenty  years,  and  it  is  only  with 
Hepaticas  that  I  have  succeeded  tolerably.  In 
the  natural  soil  of  my  garden  they  perish 
miserably,  but  they  are  quite  worth  the  trouble 
it  has  taken  to  grow  them  well. 

Few  plants  send  their  roots  so  deep  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size,  and  they  must  not  be  able 
to  reach  either  soil  sodden  with  stagnant  mois- 
ture or  dry  gravel.  Perfect  drainage  beneath  is 
more  important  than  the  particular  kind  of  soil 
in  which  they  are  planted,  but  the  soil  must  be 
sufficiently  retentive  to  prevent  the  plants  being 
dried  up  in  summer  and  sufficiently  open  to 
allow  the  roots  to  penetrate  easily.  By  making 
artificial  drainage  beneath  the  flower  beds,  with 
3  feet  of  made  soil  above,  and  so  separating  the 
soil  of  the  beds  from  the  subsoil  of  cold,  wet 
clay,  I  find  I  can  grow  Hepaticas  anywhere. 
They  like  sheltered  situations,  not  amongst  tree 
roots,  better  than  e.xposure  to  full  sun,  and  an 
eastern  aspect  is  best,  a.s  it  is  for  nearly  all 
alpines.  They  do  best  of  all  on  raised  beds, 
provided  they  are  watered  in  summer.  As  a 
wild  plant  the  Hepatioa  has  a  wide  range  in 
Europe,  extending  at  least  as  far  north  as  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  flowering 
from  February  to  the  end  of  June,  according  to 
latitude  and  altitude.  In  the  Pyrenee.s  it  is 
particularlyabundant,  growing  thickly  over  large 
spaces  on  the  mountain  sides.  I  saw  them  there 
in  June,  when  they  were  just  in  flower,  at  eleva- 
tions of  from  5000  feet  to  7000  feet.  The  colours 
were  white  or  blue,  all  that  grew  together 
being  of  one  colour.  The  jilants  had  all  the 
appearance  of  being  yearlings,  being  single 
crowned  and  not  spreading  into  large  clumps,  as 
in  gardens.  Here  and  tlii-re  was  a  plant  with 
marbled  leaves  like  a  Cyclamen,  but  these  were 
not  very  common. 

In  cultivation  the  Hepatica  varies  much  in 
colour,  producing  seedlings  of  every  shade  of 
pink,  from  dark  rose  to  pure  white.  The  shades 
of  blue  vary  in  a  similar  way,  and  there  is  a 
variety  of  a  rich  purple  colour,  known  in  nur- 
series as  Barlowi,  which,  I  think,  is  imported 


largely  from  some  parts  of  Poland.  I  have  only 
seen  two  colours  of  double  flowers,  bright  pink 
and  blue.  The  former  is  perhaps  the  commonest 
of  all  the  varieties  in  gardens,  and  the  latter  the 
most  rare,  though  I  find  it  quite  as  easy  to 
cultivate  and  increase  as  the  others,  but  it  re- 
quires to  be  divided  more  frequently.  In  Mr. 
Loudon's  "Herbaceous  Plants"  a  double  white 
Hepatica  is  figured,  but  no  such  plant  is  known 
to  exist  now.  If  more  attention  were  paid  to 
raising  Hepaticas  from  seed,  we  perhaps  might 
soon  have  this  variety. 

If  left  alone  for  many  years  plants  of  Hepatica 
in  cultivation  die  of  exhaustion  and  overcrowd- 
ing of  the  crowns.  In  my  soil  they  want  di- 
viding every  four  or  five  years,  and  I  find  it 
better  to  pull  them  into  pieces  consisting  of 
only  one  or  two  crowns,  shortening  the  old 
roots  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  crown.  I  believe 
that  when  these  long-rooted  plants — and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  Christmas  Rose—  are 
divided,  leaving  the  old  roots  only  checks  the 
plant,  which  expects  to  be  fed  by  them,  but  is 
not  so  fed.  When  the  old  roots  are  removed, 
it  at  once  sets  all  its  energy  to  making  new 
roots.  I  find  peat  the  best  soil  for  making 
a  store  bed  of  Hepaticas,  and  perhaps  they  do 
best  in  it  permanently.  If  transplanted,  a  long, 
narrow  spade  should  be  used,  so  as  to  lift  the 
roots  entire  with  a  good  depth  of  soil  attached. 

The  seed  of  Hepatica  will  not  germinate  if 
kept  dry  ;  but  if  allowed  to  shed  and  not  eaten 
by  vermin,  it  comes  up  readily  round  the  parent 
plant,  and  especially  over  the  crown  of  it,  if 
covered  with  fine  soil.  It  begins  to  grow  about 
the  end  of  October,  but  the  leaves  are  not 
visible  above  ground  till  April.  If  gathered,  it 
should  be  sown  at  once,  and  the  soil  kept  moist  ; 
it  may  be  put  into  the  dark  for  six  months  to 
pi-event  the  growth  of  Lichen  on  the  surface.  It 
is  ripe  about  the  end  of  May.  As  a  rule,  the 
colour  of  the  seedlings  follows  that  of  the 
parents,  though  varying  in  shade.  I  have  never 
tried  artificial  crossing  of  the  colours.  The 
seedlings  flower  the  second  year,  after  which 
they  increase  rapidly. 

The  variety  or  species  of  Hepatica  caUed  H. 
angulosa  requires  exactly  the  same  treatment  as 
the  other  varieties,  but  grows  more  robustly 
and  wants  more  frequent  division.  In  my 
garden  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  grow  it  with- 
out guards  of  perforated  zinc,  which  must  be 
kept  permanently  round  the  plant,  as  otherwise 
small  slugs  spoil  the  buds.  Slugs,  indeed, 
are  bad  enemies  of  all  Hepatica  flowers,  attack- 
ing them  in  the  early  bud  and  in  autumn.  The 
best  dressing  to  prevent  this  is  tobacco  powder, 
which  I  use  freely  at  the  beginning  of  autumn  ; 
it  is  the  best  remedy  I  have  ever  tried  against 
all  small  vermin. 

I  may  remind  readers  of  The  Garden  that 
Mr.  Burbidge  has  told  us  that  the  Hepatica  has 
been  developed  by  horticulturists  of  Japan  into 
orTiamental  forms  unknown  in  Europe.  There 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  importing  these 
plants  if  they  can  be  obtained.  In  late  summer 
the  dormant  crowns  might  be  enclosed  in  balls 
of  clay  as  Lilies  are,  wliich  would  prevent  their 
being  dried  up.  There  is  perhaps  reason  to 
think  that  if  Japanese  gardens  were  open  to 
Pluropeans,  we  miglit  get  many  noteworthy 
tliing3  which  the  skill  of  the  natives  and  the 
splendid  climate  have  produced  in  the  course  uf 
centuries  of  gardening.  One  of  the  most 
wonderful  plants  of  this  kind  is  that  known  as 
\'eronica  loiigifolia  subsessilis,  which  is  said  by 
botanists  to  be  nothing  but  a  development  of 
V.  longifolia.  Though  with  me  it  fails  to  be  a 
perennial  and  requires  constant  renewal,  it  is  a 
remarkable    example    of    what    industry    and 


climate  can   do    with   a  worthless    plant,    un- 
worthy of  cultivation  in  its  unimproved  state. 
Ed<je  Hall,  Malpas.  C.  Wolley  Dod. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

PoTTiNO  BULBS  AND  SOWING  SEEDS.— The  bitterly 
cold  weather  that  has  now  prevailed  for  nearly  three 
weeks  has  stopped  all  ground  work,  a  most  important 
item  of  which  we  had  in  hand  when  the  frost  set  in, 
namely,  the  re-arranging  of  the  borders  and  adding 
to  collections  of  herbaceous  plants.  All  is  in  readi- 
ness for  a  start  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  suitable, 
and  in  the  meantime  I  am  potting  such  bulbs  as 
were  intended  to  be  planted  directly  in  the  borders 
or  rather  part  of  them,  and  that  require  a  long  sea- 
son's growth  before  they  flower  freely,  amongst  them 
being  Lilium  auratum,  the  latest  flowering  varieties 
of  Gladiolus,  Hyaointhus  candicans,  Ranunculuses, 
and  French  Anemones.  All  these  will  be  trans- 
planted into  the  borders  before  they  become  in  the 
least  pot-bound.  Thus,  by  a  little  labour  now  when 
owing  to  bad  weather  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  the 
work,  these  bulbs  will  be  growing  and  be  as  soon  in 
flower  as  If  we  had  never  had  bad  weather  to  pre- 
vent our  planting  them  out,  and,  what  is  another 
advantage,  the  rich  soil  used  for  potting  will  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  soil  of  the  borders,  and  of 
the  utmost  service  throughout  the  season  to  the 
bulbs.  The  following  seeds  are  being  sown  in 
shallow  pans  and  placed  in  a  warm  pit  to  germinate : 
Phlox  decussata.  Pinks,  Carnations,  Poppies,  Pent- 
stemons,  Aquilegias,  Acanthus  lusitanicus,  and  He- 
lianthus  major.  Of  seeds,  the  plants  of  which  are 
intended  for  the  bedded-out  garden,  the  following 
have  just  been  sown:  Salvia  argentea,  invaluable  for 
planting  under  tall-growing  foliage  plants,  or  as  an 
edging  plant  for  the  same;  and  Eucalyptus  globu- 
lus— I  regret  to  say  that  the  late  severe  weather  has 
killed  the  seedlings  of  last  year.  This  has  now 
occurred  so  often,  that  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  must  give  up  hope  of  ever  seeing  the 
Eucalyptus  a  large  tree.  Before  these  severe  win- 
ters began  we  had  trees  30  feet  high,  and  stout — 
indeed,  timber-like — in  proportion,  but  last  year 
they  were  killed  to  the  ground.  Suckers  started 
from  the  bottom,  but  they  were  so  weakly,  that  we 
had  the  stumps  dug  up.  It,  however,  grows  rapidly, 
and  seed  being  cheap,  it  is  well  worth  growing  as  a 
foliage  plant  for  the  summer  garden.  We  have 
made  a  first  sowing  of  Ricinus  Gihsoni,  which  is 
really  the  only  variety  that  ought  to  be  sown  so 
early  ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  kind  I  care  to  grow, 
and  the  reason  why  I  sow  so  early  is  that  the  plant 
makes  most  perfect  bushes  either  round  or  pyra- 
midal if  the  shoots  are  stopped  or  pinched  at  the 
right  time.  The  variety  is  naturally  a  more  compact 
and  short-pointed  grower  than  any  of  the  other 
Castor-oil  plants ;  hence  its  adaptability  to  pinch- 
ing. Another  plant  that  is  commonly  supposed  not 
to  be  amenable  to  pinching  out  the  points  so  as  to 
get  it  bushy  is  Giant  Hemp  (Cannabis  gigantea). 
It,  however,  bears  the  operation  well,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course  therefore,  there  is  no  need  for  the 
ugly  specimens  that  one  generally  sees,  and  which, 
by  reason  of  their  great  height  and  slender  braDche.«, 
are  amongst  the  first  to  be  damaged  by  high  winds 
at  the  end  of  summer.  Sow  now  in  warmth,  and 
pot  off  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle ;  pinch  out 
the  leading  shoots  when  about  18  inches  high,  and 
side  branches  will  quickly  push  out,  also  a  fresh 
leader,  which  must  be  pinched  again  in  due  time. 
The  light  Fern-like  appearance  of  this  plant  would 
justify  its  being  used  as  a  summer-bedding  foliage 
plant  far  more  freely  than  at  present. 

POTTINS    BEDDING   PLANTS   AND   PBICKtNQ   GPP 

SEEDLINGS. — By  a  more  extensive  use  of  hardy 
plants  the  work  of  preparing  tender  plants  has  been 
reduced  to  reasonable  proportions,  but  we  have 
plenty  of  that  sort  of  work  still.  I  use  few  Pelar- 
goniums, but  these  we  endeavour  to  get  as  fine  as 
possible,  so  that  they  may  make  a  show  directly 
they  are  put  out.  'The  largest  of  these  are  now 
being  potted  off,  having  been  wintered  thickly  to- 
gether in  boxes.  The  smallest  plants  are  again 
planted  in  boxes  and  given  space  to  grow  there 
until  bedding-out  time,  and  the  smaller  plants  are 
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used  for  beds  that  have  to  be  margined  with  Pelar- 
goniums, and  therefore  require  to  be  planted  thickly. 
Some  few  kinds  could  not  be  propagated  in  the 
autumn,  and  cuttings  of  such  are  being  inserted 
now  in  shallow  boxes  of  sandy  soil  and  placed  on 
bricks  over  the  hot-water  pipes  in  any  house  avail- 
able. They  soon  strike  if  kept  on  the  dry  side  as 
to  moisture,  and  not  unfrequently  make  as  fine 
plants  as  those  struck  in  autumn — indeed,  better  if 


beds  or  borders  from  the  pot.s,  the  aim  is  to  keep 
them  in  as  quiet  a  state  as  possible  so  long  as 
growth  is  continuous ;  then  it  is  that  the  plants  are 
certain  to  be  robust.  .Seedlings  of  those  refined 
kinds  of  Thistles  are  effective  among  dwarf -foliaged 
plants  such  as  Alternantheras,  Coleus,  variegated 
Mesembryanthemums  and  Sedums.  Seeds  of 
Chamsepeuce  diacantha  and  CasaboEfe  have  ger- 
minated well,  and  the  plants  are  ready  to  pot  into  j 


A  jar  of  white  Lilies. 


the  last-named  have  had  unfavourable  winter 
quarters.  All  Dahlia  roots  are  now  potted  up,  and 
the  kinds  most  in  request  are  given  the  most  favour- 
able quarters  in  respect  of  heat  and  moisture,  so 
that  cuttings  may  be  produced  and  inserted  at  the 
earliest  period.  Kinds  not  required  to  be  propa- 
gated have  been  placed  with  other  bulbs  and  tubers 
in  a  frame,  from  which  frost  can  be  excluded  by 
turning  on  heat  when  the  state  of  the  weather  de- 
mands it.  As  all  tubers— Lilies,  Gladioli,  &c. — in 
this  pit  are  intended  to  be  planted  directly  into  the 


small  pots.  They  should  always  be  potted  singly, 
because  the  roots  quickly  get  matted  together,  and 
to  part  them  not  unfrequently  results  in  the  death 
of  a  number  of  them,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  most 
common  cause  of  the  plants  dying  off  after  they  are 
planted  in  the  beds.  The  way  to  prevent  such 
occurrences  is  obvious,  namely,  never  let  the  plants 
have  a  check  of  any  kind.  By  strict  adherence  to 
this  rule  we  have  now  for  some  years  had  very  little 
cause  to  complain.  Seedlings  of  Solanum  pyra- 
canthum,  robustum  and  margina'um  are  quite  ready 


for  pricking  out  into  boxes  of  light  vegetable  soil 
preparatory  to  potting  them  singly  into  small  pots. 
There  is  yet  ample  time  for  those  who  have  not  yet 
sown  to  have  good  e^mples  by  planting-out  time 
if  they  will  but  sow  at  once.  Alternantheras  do  not 
always  winter  nicely,  and  ours  being  somewhat 
stunted  and  starved,  a  hotbed  (leaves  and  litter) 
has  been  made  up  in  a  heated  pit.  The  plants, 
having  been  shaken  quite  free  of  the  old  soil 
of  the  store  pots,  are  being  planted 
out  on  this  bed  for  the  production  of 
cuttings  in  light,  sandy  soil  of  a  peaty 
nature.  The  old  examples  will  then 
be  destroyed,  being  useless  for  plant- 
ing in  beds  because  of  their  tendency 
to  flower  rather  than  make  satisfactory 
growth. 

Shrub  -  pruning.  —  We  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  almost  escape  the 
snow  that  one  reads  about  having  fallen 
in  such  quantities  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  country;  consequently  we  have  been 
able  to  get  through  the  bulk  of  this  kind 
of  work.  Conifers  always  claim  the  first 
attention,  but  they  do  not  take  long  to 
prune,  as  only  an  irregular  branch  here 
and  there  that  is  spoiling  the  symmetry 
of  the  tree  is  removed;  or  perhaps  a 
specimen  may  be  developing  two  leaders, 
and  one  of  these  must  of  course  be  re- 
moved, and,  maybe,  another  has  lost  its 
leader,  and  the  best  side  branch— the  one 
most  inclined  to  turn  upwards— is  tied 
upright  to  a  stout  stick  secured  to  the 
central  stem.  Our  next  move  is  the 
pruning,  only  knives  being  used,  of 
Retinosporas,  Thujas,  and  Junipers,  all 
long  points  being  cut  back;  thus  the 
plants  are  kept  dense  and  shapely  with- 
out being  more  formal  than  is  natural  to 
them.  The  few  standard  Portugal  Laurels 
that  we  have  as  substitutes  for  Orange 
trees  take  the  longest  time  to  prune, 
as  all  must  match  both  in  size  and  form. 
These  we  find  it  necessary  to  cut  twice 
a  year,  now  and  again  as  soon  as  new 
growth  is  completed,  not  that  much  of 
the  new  growth  is  cut  away,  but  only 
sufficient  to  make  the  plants  even  for 
the  remainder  of  the  summer.  Large 
Hollies  we  venture  to  prune  with  shears, 
but  small  specimens  are  cut  with  a  knife. 
The  pruning  of  shrubs  outside  the 
pleasure  grounds  is  necessarily  of  a 
rougher  description,  common  and  Portu- 
gal Laurels,  Yews,  Hollies,  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons being  cut  back  with  a  view  to 
keep  them  dense  for  game  covert,  so  that 
bill-hooks  as  well  as  shears  are  brought 
freely  into  play.  I  have  sometimes  been 
asked  as  to  the  right  season  to  do  this 
sort  of  work,  and  I  invariably  reply,  when 
you  have  most  time. 

Manuring  and  applting  fresh 
SOIL  TO  SHRUBS.— It  is  too  often  taken 
for  granted  that  the  applying  of  top- 
dressings  of  fresh  material  — if  the 
ground  was  well  prepared  when  the 
shrubs  were  first  planted— is  useless  and 
unnecessary.  This  is,  however,  a  great 
fallacy.  Coniferous  trees  in  particular 
only  thrive  satisfactorily  when  surface- 
dressing,  either  manure  or  soil  or  both 
combined,  is  given  them  at  least  once 
in  three  years.  W.  Wildsmitii. 

A  JAR  OF  WHITE  LILIES. 

No  flower  is  more  stately  and  beautiful  than 
the  common  wliite  Lily,  whether  growing  in  the 
garden  or  used  boldly,  as  its  majestic  spikes 
demand,  as  a  cut  flower  indoors.  In  a  blue- 
grey  jar  of  German  earthenware,  with  boughs 
of  Scotch  Fir,  whose  colonring  harmonises  with 
both  jar  and  Lilies,  they  look  extremely  well, 
and  last  ip  beauty  for  many  days, 
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Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

T.    BAINES. 

LUCULIA  GRATISSIMA. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  this  plant  is  not  grown  by 
everyone  who  has  a  fairly  roomy  structure 
wherein  the  temperature  of  a  warm  greenhouse 
is  kept  up.  It  is  within  the  mark  to  say  that 
it  does  not  find  a  place  in  one  garden  in  fifty 
where  there  is  the  means  of  growing  it.  True, 
it  is  not  quite  so  easily  struck  from  cuttings  or 
afterwards  so  quickly  grown  on  to  specimen 
size  as  a  Fuchsia  or  an  AbutUon,  but  if  every- 
thing is  to  be  dismissed  from  our  greenhouses 
that  is  not  as  easDy  managed  as  a  Chrysan- 
themum or  a  zonal  Pelargonium,  the  use  and 
interest  attached  to  the  structures  in  question 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

It  is  now  over  half  a  century  since  this  Luculia 
first  found  its  way  to  Europe  from  the  cool, 
moist  hill  region  of  Nepaul,  where  it  is  indi- 
genous, and  the  climate  of  which  points  to  its 
cultural  requirements  in  the  matters  of  heat  and 
moisture.  Like  many  of  the  best  and  most  de- 
sirable plants  known  to  cultivators,  the  Luculia 
in  its  early  stages  does  not  make  so  much  head- 
way as  things  of  a  less  enduring  character,  but 
this  is  fully  compensated  for  by  the  length  of 
time  that  it  will  keep  on  iu  a  vigorous,  thriving 
state,  for  when  its  requirements  are  fairly  at- 
tended to  it  is  much  less  liable  to  get  out  of 
condition  than  most  hard-wooded  plants.  It 
may  be  kept  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  state  for  a 
good  many  years  in  a  large  pot  or  tub,  giving 
more  room  as  this  is  required,  but  as  the  plant 
naturally  attains  a  considerable  size,  it  should 
ultimately  have  a  moderate-sized  bed  to  accom- 
modate its  roots.  During  the  early  stages  of  its 
growth,  especially  if  it  is  not  pushed  on  in 
moderate  warmth,  the  progress  made  is  slower 
than  that  of  many  things,  the  consequence 
being  that  if  the  plants  are  turned  out 
before  they  have  enough  roots  to  occupy  the 
body  of  soil  of  which  the  bed  is  composed  within 
a  reasonable  time,  the  material  gets  sour  and 
in  a  condition  that  the  roots  do  not  like. 
Where  premature  planting  out  in  this  way  is 
practised  there  is  usually  another  adverse  in- 
fluence at  work.  Conservatories  are  generally 
higher  than  ordinai-y  plant  houses,  the  con- 
sequence being  that  the  small  plants  in  beds 
on  the  floor  are  in  a  semi-dark  position,  the  re- 
sult often  being  that  instead  of  growing  away 
freely  they  die,  a  fate  that  befalls  many  other 
plants  when  turned  out,  whilst  they  are  too 
small  to  allow  of  their  heads  getting  sufticient 
light  to  enable  iheir  making  healthy  growth.  If 
the  plants  were  grown  on  in  pots  until  large 
enough,  say  '.i  feet  or  4  feet  high,  or  even  more, 
they  would,  when  placed  in  lofty,  heavy-roofed 
liouses,  be  alJe  to  struggle  on  until  their  heads 
were  near  enough  to  the  roof  to  be  independent 
of  the  deficiency  of  light  near  the  floor  of  the 
structure. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  connected  witli  tlie 
propagation  of  this  Luculia  from  cuttings  that 
it  is  necessary  to  liear  in  mind,  which  is,  that 
they  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  flag. 
As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  if  this  occurs 
no  amount  of  attention  subsequently  will  induce 
them  to  root,  and  this  would  seem  to  lie  tlie 
verdict  of  all  who  have  grown  the  jilaut  and 
liave  stated  their  experience  with  it.  Yet  if  we 
may  judge  from  tlie  frequent  failures  that  are 
heard  of  in  getting  cuttings  to  strike,  it  would 
appear  as  if  little  notice  was  taken  of  this  im- 
portant matter.  Cuttings  of  the  ])lant  sent  as  I 
have  frequently  seen  them  from  distant  parts  of 
tliu  kingdom  wIhmi  sMHici(Mit  precaution  Iia<l  not 
been  taken   to  ])lace  tlieiii  in  wet  Moss  or  otlier 


moist  material  are  simply  useless,  as  not  one  in 
fiftv  will  strike 

The  young  shoots  when  taken  off  should  be 
in  a  half-ripened  state ;  it  too  soft  they  will  rot, 
and  if  the  wood  is  too  much  hardened,  the  emis- 
sion of  roots  is  slow  and  uncertain,  and  even  if 
roots  are   formed  the  little  plants  take  a  long 
time  to  get  properly  established.     The  earlier 
in  the  season  the  cuttings  are  struck  the  more 
time  there  is  for  the  plants  to  make  headway 
before  winter.     The  exact  period  of  the  shoots 
being  in  right  condition  depends  on  the  time 
the  plants  that  produce  them    have   flowered, 
consequent  on   the  more  or  less  warmth  they 
have  been  subjected  to.     This  Luculia  may  be 
said  to  be  an  autumn  bloomer,  sometimes  be- 
ginning to  open  its  flowers  in  September,  and 
keeping  on  for  many  weeks  when  the  specimens 
are  large  and  vigorous  ;  but  when  kept  in  a  cold 
house   I   have   seen   the   bloom   delayed   until 
February,  the   shoot   growth,   as   a   matter   of 
course,  being  so  much  later.     The  cuttings  are 
best  put  singly  in  small  pots,  as  in  moving  them 
on  there  is  no  check  through  the  roots  getting 
broken,  such  as  more  or  less  follows  disentan- 
gling them  and  jiotting  oif  when  a  number  are 
struck  together  iu  pots  or  small  pans.     A  few 
crocks  iu  the  bottoms  of  the  pots,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  loam,  peat,  and  sand  above,  the  surface 
being  all  sand,  answer  well ;  keep  the  material 
quite  moist,  standing  the  pots  on  a  moist  sur- 
face  covered  with  propagating  glasses  in  a  tem- 
perature of  60°  or  65°  by  night,  with  a  rise  in 
the  day.     With  this  amount  of  heat  I  have  been 
more  successful  than  when  the   cuttings   were 
subjected  to  the  temperature  of  a  hot  stove,  es- 
pecially  for   a   time   after   they   were   put   iu. 
When  well  callused  they  are  safe  and  will  bear 
more  heat.     As  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted 
inure   them   gradually  to   the  full  air    of   the 
house  and   remove  into  4-inch  pots;    keep  on 
through  the  summer  at  about  60°  in  the  night 
with  a  proportionate  rise  in  the  day  with  air. 
Use    the    syringe    freely    overhead,     keeping 
the   soil  fairly  moist.     A  little  shade  will   be 
necessary   in   bright   weather  during  the  sum- 
mer   months,    discontinuing   it   so   as  to   help 
to   harden   the    growth   before    winter.     With 
the     same    object    give    more    air     and    keep 
the    atmosphere   drier.     Through   the   ensuing 
winter  a  night  temperature  of  50°,    or   a  few 
degrees  under,  will  suflice  ;  the  soil,  even  dur- 
ing the  resting  period,   must  not  get  so  dry  as 
many  things  would  bear.    Early  in  spring  move 
the  plants  into  pots  two  or  three  sizes  larger, 
and  pinch  out  the  point  of  the  principal  shoot, 
or   any  that  may  be  taking  an  undue  lead,  as 
the  object  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  suffi- 
ciently  furnished  base,  rather   than  the  bare- 
legged examples  of  this  plant  often  met  with. 
Treat  again  during  the  summer  as  in  the  pre- 
vious  one  ;   if   all   goes   well,    they   will   gi-ow 
apace  and  produce  some  flowers  in  the  autumn. 
Winter  as  before,  and  in  spring  give  additional 
put-room    proportionate    to    the    progress   the 
roots  have  made.     No  further  stopping  of  the 
shoots  should    be  required,  except  shortening 
any  that  are  too  vigorous.   It  is  a  good  plan  to  tie 
the   points  of   any   shoots   of   this   description 
down,   which  will  further  tend  to   helj)  those 
that  are  weaker. 

In  preparing  the  bed  or  border  in  which  the 
phint  is  to  be  grown — one  is  sufticient  even  for 
a  large  house — it  is  well  to  remember  that  ever- 
green subjects  of  this  kind  cannot  bear  taking 
up  and  shaking  out  to  have  the  soil  renewed  ; 
consei|nent]y  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  them 
material  that  Inis  good  lasting  properties,  and 
not  liable  to  get  sour  or  adhesive  through  tlie 
free  ap])licatioiiK  of   water  wliii-li    llic   |ilaiit   re- 


quires. If  this  occurs  the  roots  will  not  act  in  a 
way  to  keep  up  the  needful  vigour.  With  a  like 
intention  the  drainage  must  be  sufficient  ; 
broken  charcoal,  crocks,  or  other  similar  mate- 
rial in  moderate  quantity,  mixed  with  the  soil, 
will  help  to  keep  it  in  the  requisite  condition  ; 
enough  sand  must  also  be  added.  Before  growth 
commences  in  spring  is  the  best  time  for  plant- 
ing out,  and  if  the  strong  roots  are  much  coiled 
round  the  inside  of  the  pot  they  should  be 
opened  out  so  far  as  can  be  done  without  break- 
ing many  of  the  small  fibres.  It  is  necessary  to 
make  the  soil  quite  solid  round  the  ball  of  the 
plant,  or  the  water  given  for  some  time  after- 
wards will  pass  ofi^  without  moistening  it,  and 
in  this  way  the  roots  will  sufl'er.  With  fair 
treatment  the  plant  will  keep  on  improving  for 
many  years,  never  failing  as  the  autumn  comes 
r(,pund  to  yield  a  profusion  of  its  delightfully 
tinted,  sweet-scented  flowers.  This  Luculia  can 
also  be  raised  from  seed,  which,  I  am  told,  vege- 
tates freely. 


Tydseas  in  flower. — Few  plants  are  more 
accommodating  than  the  Tyda^as,  as  they  can  be 
had  in  bloom  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year,  but 
the  time  at  which  they  naturally  flower  is  during 
the  winter  months,  when  they  are  especially  valu- 
able. Provided  the  plants  are  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition and  receive  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid 
manure,  they  will  bloom  for  several  months ;  in- 
deed, few  subjects  are  more  persistent  in  this  respect. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  colour  of  the 
blooms,  but  all  are  quaintly  marked.  Tydseas  are 
of  easy  propagation  and  culture,  for  young  plants 
may  be  obtained  either  from  seeds,  cuttings,  or 
division  of  the  peculiar  caterpillar-like  rhizomes. 
The  plants  that  have  been  flowering  throughout  the 
winter  will,  in  many  cases,  by  this  time,  begin  to 
wear  a  somewhat  sliabby  appearance,  when  they 
may  be  rested  for  a  short  time.  Before  they  are 
again  started  into  growth  they  should  be  turned 
out  of  their  pots  and  every  bit  of  soil  shaken  from 
the  roots.  They  may  be  either  potted  singly  into 
small  pots  or  grouped  together  into  larger  pots  or 
pans ;  in  any  case  good  drainage  must  be  secured, 
and  they  must  not  get  much  water  till  they  begin 
to  grow.  When  the  young  shoots  are  about  3  inches 
or  i  inches  long  a  good  opportunity  presents  itself 
tor  the  propagation  of  any  that  it  may  be  desired 
to  increase  the  stock  of,  as  the  young  tops  may  be 
taken  off  as  cuttings,  leaving  one  good  joint  at  the 
bottom,  from  whence  the  future  shoots  will  spring. 
They  may  be  grown  in  a  cold  frame  during  the 
summer,  but  in  winter  they  require  the  temperature 
of  an  intermediate  house  or  the  cool  end  of  the 
stove  to  maintain  a  regular  supply  ot  bloom.  Pretty 
though  the  flowers  of  the  Tjda^a  are,  they  are  not 
available  tor  use  in  a  cut  state.  The  plants  are  not 
particular  as  to  soil,  provided  it  is  of  a  good  open 
nature  and  with  a  liberal  supply  of  sand  therein  to 
guard  against  stagnant  moisture. — H.  P. 

Browallia  elata, — This  beautiful  old  perennial 
should  be  grown  by  everyone  having  a  stove,  con- 
servatory, or  greenhouse  to  embellish  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months.  Its  blue  Phlox-like 
llowers,  which  proceed  freely  from  the  tops  of  the 
side  shoots,  are  then  ot  the  brightest  hue,  and  con- 
trast effectively  when  associated  with  flowering 
plants  ot  Eucharis  amazonica  and  Poinsettias,  &c. 
A  stock  of  these  plants  can  be  very  easily  raised 
from  seeds,  a  few  of  which  should  be  sown  at  once 
in  4^-inch  pots,  previously  crocked  and  filled  to  the 
rim  with  a  light  compost,  say  three  parts  of  sandy 
loani  and  one  of  sweet  leaf-mould.  Cover  the  seeds 
lightly  with  fine  mould  and  place  the  pots  in  a 
warm  house  or  pit,  water  through  a  fine  rose,  and 
cover  with  glass.  The  latter  must  be  removed  as 
soon  as  the  seedlings  appear.  From  this  time  the 
seedling  plants  must  be  grown  on  near  the  glass  and 
be  gradually  inured  to  air  to  prevent  them  making 
a  weakly  growth.  Three  planis  in  a  pot  will  be 
s.ufficient.  The  superfluous  plants  should  be  pulled 
out  before  they  become  crowded,  and  the  thinnings, 
if  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  plants,  be 
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transplanted  into  the  same  sized  pots,  watered  and 
put  in  a  close  frame,  and  shaded  from  sun  for  a 
few  days  until  the  roots  have  taken  to  the  soil. 
The  plants  should  have  supports  and  be  kept  well 
supplied  with  water  at  the  roots,  and  be  damped 
overhead  morning  and  afternoon  on  bright  days 
before  they  come  into  flower  to  prevent  the  attacks 
of  red  spider.  Seed  should  be  sown  in  August  to 
supply  winter-blooming  plants,  treating  them  as 
above  indicated. — H.  W.  W. 


THE  ^SCHYNANTHUS. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  beautiful 
stove  sBnibs,  many  of  which  were  common  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  should  now  be  so 
neglected,  as  there  are  few  things  more  handsome 
or,  one  would  think,  more  worthy  of  general  cultiva- 
tion. Some  of  the  kinds  flower  in  summer,  while 
others,  such  as  M.  grandiflorus,  are  particularly 
adapted  for  warm  houses  during  the  winter  months. 
In  most  cases  the  flowers  are  of  the  richest  velvety 
scarlet  or  crimson,  and  are  more  or  less  conspicu- 
ously blotched  with  black  or  yellow  markings  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  limb.  In  several  species 
the  flowers  are  also  very  fragrant,  while  they  last 
well,  being  disposed  in  terminal  as  well  as  in  axil- 
lary umbels,  each  of  which  contain  from  four  to 
twelve  blossoms,  and  sometimes  more.  The  vEschy- 
nanthuses  are  naturally  quick  growers  ;  their 
culture  is  simple,  and  they  may  be  cultivated 
with  success  either  as  pot,  basket,  or  as  block 
plants.  In  the  latter  case  all  that  is  required  is 
a  block  of  wood,  which,  as  for  growing  Platy- 
cerium,  or  Stag's-horn  Fern,  must  be  covered  with  a 
rough  compost  of  two  parts  Sphagnum  and  one 
part  of  fibrous  peat,  fixed  to  the  block  by  means  of 
wire,  and  into  which  the  cuttings  are  inserted  as 
soon  as  rooted.  Then  the  same  treatment  as  that 
given  to  Gardenias  and  Ixoras  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  form  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time 
fine  specimens.  In  olden  days  .ffischynanthuses 
were  commonly  and  with  good  effect  grown  in 
hanging  baskets.  If  under  that  mode  of  culture 
they  were  so  effective,  why  should  it  have  been  dis- 
continued in  later  years?  It  is  difficult  to  assign  a 
reason  for  their  now  being  seldom,  if  ever,  grown 
in  perfection  in  that,  or  indeed  in  any  other  way. 
Yet  the  culture  in  baskets  is  anything  but  difficult. 
After  the  baskets  have  been  lined  with  green  Moss 
and  filled  with  a  light  and  rich  compost,  the  plants 
are  placed  as  near  the  centre  as  possible,  so  that  a 
uniform  growth  is  encouraged.  The  young  branches 
are  then  fastened  down  at  equal  distances  with 
■wooden  pegs.  Plants  thus  grown  require  copious 
waterings  during  the  summer  so  as  to  produce  and 
encourage  a  rapid  growth,  which  during  the  first 
season  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Few  or  no 
flowers  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants 
during  the  first  season,  and  if  the  plants  are  kept 
in  a  comparatively  cool  temperature  and  dry  during 
the  following  winter,  they  will,  the  following  season, 
produce  their  blossoms  in  abundance.  When  grown 
in  pots  these  plants  require  to  be  frequently  repotted 
into  a  rich,  light,  and  porous  compost,  and  when 
the  shoots  me  sufiiciently  developed  train  them  up 
a  trellis.  Tlie  best  use  that  can  be  made  of  them, 
however,  is  for  covering  damp  walls.  They  spread 
over  the  surface  like  Ivy,  and  the  gorgeous  flowers 
and  handsome  foliage  are  very  showy.  Some 
species  appear  specially  adapted  for  that  mode  of 
culture,  among  the  best  being  JE.  Lobbianus, 
•  pulcher,  Boschianus,  and  javanicus. 

AU  the  known  ^Eschynanthuses  are  natives  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  principally  come  from  Java  and 
Borneo,  whence  the  best  forms  were  imported  as 
long  ago  as  between  1835  and  1845.  Thus  we  have 
the  magnificent  JE.  Lobbianus,  with  canipanulate 
flowers  of  a  rich  scarlet  disposed  in  terminal 
corymbs.  The  leaves  are  of  a  peculiarly  pleasing 
glaucous  colour.  The  flowers  of  JE.  javanicus  are 
bright  red,  contrasting  agreeably  with  the  bright 
yellow  colour  of  the  throat.  The  foliage  of  this 
beautiful  species  is  small,  ovate,  slightly  toothed, 
and  of  a  dark  green  colour.  In  the  rich  orange- 
coloured  Ji.  grandiflorus  we  have  another  Javanese 
species  of  great  beauty,  its  large  and  showy  flowers 
being  generally  produced  from  November  to  Janu- 


ary.- It  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  for  pot  culture, 
as  its  growth  is  not  so  rambling  or  so  drooping  as 
that  of  others.  The  bright  scarlet  JE.  Boschianus, 
whose  flowers  are  disposed  in  clusters  and  have 
a  particularly  wide  throat,  is  a  Javanese  species, 
distinct  from  all  other  kinds  in  foliage.  JE. 
longiflorus  and  JE.  miniatus  are  also  from  Java. 
In  the  former  species  the  flowers  are  scarlet  and 
erect ;  while  in  the  latter-named  species  they  are 
of  an  unusually  rich  vermilion  colour,  with  the 
upper  lip  bi-lobed ;  they  are  also  generally  produced 
three  together.  The  Bornean  species,  cordifolius, 
has  deep  red  flowers,  striped  with  black  Inside  the 
orange  tube ;  they  are  axillary  and  clustered ;  the 
leaves  are  quite  smooth,  dark  green  on  the  upper 
side  and  paler  below.  In  JE.  tricolor,  which  is  an- 
other Bornean  species,  the  flowers,  generally  pro- 
duced In  pairs,  are  of  a  deep  blood-red  colour,  with 
the  throat  and  the  base  of  the  lobes  bright  orange, 
the  three  upper  lobes  being  striped  with  black.  The 
leaves  are  dark  green  above  and  paler  below,  and  the 
edges  as  well  as  the  under  surface  and  the  stems 
are  slightly  hairy.  JE.  speciosus  is  the  only  garden 
hybrid  on  record.  The  flowers  are  bright  scarlet 
and  spotted  with  black  on  their  margins  ;  they  are 
disposed  in  terminal  panicles,  and  last  in  perfection 
for  a  long  time.  The  jEschynanthuses  are  usually 
propagated  by  cuttings,  which  root  readily  in  early 
spring  if  inserted  in  a  light  compost  covered  with 
an  inch  of  silver  sand.  The  best  cuttings  are 
those  obtained  from  half-ripened  wood,  cut  iuto 
lengths  of  2  inches  or  3  inches,  and  inserted  under 
a  bell-glass,  all  the  leaves  being  removed  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  pairs  at  the  top.  As  soon  as 
rooted  the  plants  are  best  put  in  single  pots  and 
again  placed  under  glass  until  they  are  established, 
when  they  are  gradually  hardened  off  and  then 
grown  on  a  shelf  or  in  any  light  position  in  the 
warm  house.  S.  G. 


Boronia  megastigma. — To  the  lover  of  sweet- 
scented  blossoms  this  has  much  to  commend  it, 
as  the  flowers  are  so  fragrant,  that  a  small  plant 
or  two  will  suffice  to  fill  a  good-sized  structure 
with  the  delicious  perfume.  It  is  a  plant  that  is 
pretty  well  known,  but  not  halt  enough  grown,  for, 
provided  its  requirements  (which  are  by  no  means 
exacting)are  attended  to,  it  will  grow  and  flower  well 
every  year.  The  blooms  with  which  the  branches 
are  thickly  wreathed  are  bell-shaped  and  of  a  dull 
bronzy  exterior,  while  the  inside  is  yellowish. 
Though  the  blooms  are  not  showy,  they  are  borne  in 
such  profusion,  that  being  delicately  poised  on  their 
slender  stems  they  are  by  no  means  unattractive. 
This  Boronia  succeeds  best  in  good  sandy  peat,  to 
which  some  prefer  the  addition  of  a  little  loam. 
Being  a  native  of  Australia,  cool  greenhouse  treat- 
ment is  all  that  it  requires,  and  during  the  summer 
it  may  be  kept  out  of  doors.  All  the  Boronias,  the 
most  commonly  known  of  which  are  B.  serrulata, 
pinnata,  Drummondi,  and  elatior,  are  well  worth  a 
place  in  gardens,  and  to  these  should  be  added  the 
new  B.  heterophylla,  with  Its  magenta- violet-coloured 
blossoms. — T. 

Flowering  Cannas. — About  half  a  dozen  years 
ago  a  coloured  plate  of  C.  iridiflora  Ehemanni  in 
The  Gakdbn'  came  as  a  surprise  to  many,  for  the 
fact  that  such  showy  blooms  were  borne  by  any  of 
the  Cannas  was  unknown  to  most  people.  The  Canna 
under  notice  was,  however,  a  large-growing  kind  and 
needed  a  good  sized  structure  for  its  full  develop- 
ment. Since  then,  however,  we  have  had  quite  a  new 
race  that,  flowering  freely  in  a  dwarf  state,  produces 
large  showy  blossoms,  and  maintains  a  succession 
of  bloom  for  a  very  long  time.  Some  of  this  section 
were  much  admired  when  shown  by  Mr.  Cannell 
last  season,  and  should  before  long  become  very 
popular.  For  this  dwarf  large-flowering  race  of 
Cannas  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Crozy,  of  Lyons,  who 
has  devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  to 
bring  them  to  their  present  state  of  perfection,  and 
who  issues  quite  a  long  list  of  the  best  kinds.  The 
flowers  of  this  new  race  vary  in  colour  from  pale 
yellow  to  deep  crimson,  some  of  the  varieties  having 
the  petals  prettily  bordered  or  spotted,  while  in 
some  the  foliage  is  green,  and  in  others  different 
shades  of  red  or  bronze.    As  the  roots  are  at  present 


in  a  dormant  state,  this  Is  the  best  time  of  the  year 
to  obtain  them,  and  on  their  after  treatment  wiU 
depend  the  time  at  which  they  will  commence  to 
bloom.— H.  P. 

Spot  on  Pelargoniums. —  My  experience  of 
spot  on  Pelargoniums  does  not  agree  with  either 
that  of  "R.  D."  (p.  117)  or  T.  W.  Browning 
(p.  161).  Many  years  ago  I  used  to  grow  Pelar- 
goniums rather  largely,  and  always  placed  the 
plants  out  of  doors  to  get  the  wood  thoroughly 
ripened  before  cutting  them  down,  a  practice 
largely  adopted  by  growers  in  our  neighbourhood 
(Y'orkshire).  I  used  to  lay  the  plants  on  their 
sides  to  prevent  the  soil  in  the  pots  becoming 
soddened  by  rains  both  before  cutting  the  stems 
down  and  after,  and  we  were  not  troubled  at  all  by 
spot  on  the  leaves.  Why  I  do  not  agree  with  T.  W. 
Browning  as  to  the  use  of  leaf  soil  being  the  cause 
of  the  spot  is  because  at  the  present  time  I  grow  a 
good  many  plants  for  decoration  and  leaf  soil  is 
always  used  in  potting,  and  no  foliage  could  look 
better  than  that  on  our  plants  at  the  present  time. 
I  think  spot  on  the  leaves  is  mainly  caused  by  keep- 
ing the  soil  too  wet  during  the  winter,  more  particu- 
larly during  the  autumn  before  the  Pelargoniums 
are  sufficiently  supplied  with  roots.  It  is  at  that 
time  more  than  any  other  when  the  spot  appears. 
Plants  badly  affected  are  most  difficult  to  cleanse 
during  that  season  of  growth,  but  by  amended 
treatment  during  the  following  autumn  the  same 
plants  may  be  so  managed  as  to  show  no  signs  of 
spot  on  the  leaves  whatever.  It  is  much  better  to 
keep  the  soil  on  the  dry  side  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months,  especially  if  the  plants  have 
to  be  subjected  to  a  low  temperature  during  the 
time  named.  A  temperature  not  lower  than  45°  by 
night  and  a  rise  of  7"  to  10°  by  day  according  to 
the  weather  suits  them  admirably.  Syringing  the 
plants  should  not  commence  until  towards  the  end 
of  March,  and  then  only  occasionally  in  fine 
weather  to  keep  the  foliage  clean. — S. 

Camellias  dropping  their  buds.— One  cause, 
not  mentioned  by  those  who  have  written  on  this 
subject  of  late  in  The  Gakden,  is  a  too  high 
temperature  in  winter.  If  this  should  range  higher 
than  50°  in  the  dark  days,  there  Is  great  danger  of 
the  majority  of  the  buds  falling.  A  friend  who 
had  in  his  charge  two  large  houses  attached  to  the 
dwelling,  one  being  mainly  filled  with  Camellias 
planted  out,  was  told  that  he  must,  if  possible,  get 
them  into  full  bloom  in  January,  on  account  of 
certain  festivities  that  were  to  be  held  at  that  time. 
The  consequence  was  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
buds  dropped.  The  plants  were  In  robust  health, 
and  had  never  before  failed  in  that  way  ;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  when  such  things  as  Camellias 
are  put  into  the  open  during  a  portion  of  the 
summer  they  are  more  apt  to  suffer  from  a  rise  in 
temperature  after  housing.  The  change  from  the 
cool,  fresh,  damp  nights  of  early  September  to  the 
close  atmosphere  of  a  glass  house  is  naturally  great. 
Abundance  of  air  should  be  given  for  a  week  or 
two  at  least,  and  on  every  possible  occasion  the 
ventilators  should  be  left  open  at  night.  The 
plants  will  then  gradually  become  accustomed  to 
the  altered  conditions  and  will  better  bear  the 
application  of  artificial  warmth  later  on.  If  there 
are  other  things  of  a  tender  nature  in  the  house, 
it  must,  of  course,  be  closed  when  there  are  signs 
of  frost,  otherwise  I  should  prefer  to  give  air 
at  night  up  to  the  middle  of  November,  for  the 
Camellia  being  hardy,  a  few  degrees  of  frost  will 
not  hurt  it.— J.  C.  B. 

Rhododendron  Countees  of  Sefton. — This 
is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  Himalayan  R. 
Edgworthi  and  the  little  free-flowering  R.  multi- 
florum.  This  last  has  a  dwarf,  much-branched 
habit,  and  forms  a  neat  compact  bush,  every  twig 
of  which  wUl  be  terminated  by  a  flower  bud.  The 
blooms  are  borne  in  comparatively  large  clusters, 
and  have  the  edges  of  the  petals  prettily  crisped. 
They  are  generally  of  a  pale  blush  tint.  E. 
Edgeworthl  is  the  parent  of  many  hybrid  varieties, 
most  of  which  are  agreeably  scented.  The  flowers 
of  this  species  are  in  themselves  very  handsome, 
being  large  and  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of 
a  stain  of  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  throat.    The 
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hybrid  more  nearly  resembles  R.  Edgworthi  than  its 
other  parent,  but  it  is  dwarfer  in  habit,  and  the 
flowers  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  that  kind.  They 
are  of  a  pure  satiny  white  insiile,  while  the  exterior 
is  occasionally  flashed  with  rose.  The  blooms  of 
this  are  delioiously  scented.  There  are  some  other 
varieties  claiming  the  same  parentage,  but  I  take 
this  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  to  be  the  best,  as 
they  are  of  good  sturdy  habit,  while  Countess  of 
Derby,  Mrs.  James  Shawe,  and  Lady  Skelmersdale 
are  of  thinner  growth,  and  more  inclined  to  get 
naked.  These  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  and,  in  fact, 
many  of  the  others,  are  invaluable  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  for  if  some  are  assisted  with  a  little  heat 
whilst  others  are  allowed  to  come  on  normally  in 
the  cool  greenhouse,  a  succession  will  be  maintained 
for  a  considerable  period.  The  little  R.  ciliatnm 
has  also  been  of  good  service  to  the  hybridiser, 
having,  in  conjunction  with  R.  Edgworthi,  produced 
Princess  Alice,  one  of  the  first  of  all  these  hybrids. 
A  distinct  type  was  produced  by  the  intercrossing 
of  R.  ciliatum  and  the  European  R.  davuricum,  the 
result  being  R.  priecox,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  kinds  for  forcing  that  we  have,  as  it  can 
without  diflBculty  be  had  in  bloom  early  in  the  year. 
— T. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse.— Lilies. — Plants  of  Lilium  Harrisi 
that  have  been  forced  early  should,  as  soon  as  they 
are  out  of  bloom,  be  moved  to  a  cool  house  or  pit, 
and  regularly  attended  to  with  water  so  as  to  keep 
the  tops  in  a  healthy  state  until  they  die  down. 
After  this  the  bulbs  may  be  repotted  to  prepare 
them  for  another  year.  Successional  plants  of  this 
Lily  should  be  put  in  heat  to  keep  up  a  supply  of 
flowers.  It  is  better  to  give  them  an  intermediate 
temperature  than  subject  them  to  more  heat. 
Let  the  plants  have  plenty  of  light  with  a  little  air 
when  the  weather  is  favourable. 

L.  E.xiMlUM. — .This  is  the  best  variety  of  L. 
longiflorum,  inasmuch  as  it  will  give  something  like 
double  the  numoer  of  flowers  that  the  species  is 
capable  of.  It  forces  well,  coming  in  after  L. 
Harrisi,  and  requires  to  be  treated  as  advised 
for  that  kind.  If  the  bulbs  are  strong  and  well 
attended  to  with  water,  they  will  most  likely 
push  up  a  second  growth  and  flower  again  towards 
autumn. 

L.  CANDIDUM. — When  well  managed  this  old- 
fashioned  Lily  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  white- 
flowered  kinds  for  pot  culture.  But  it  does  not  often 
do  well  if  placed  in  much  heat.  Bulbs  that  were 
potted  about  the  close  of  last  summer,  and  have 
been  kept  in  a  cool  greenhouse  temperature  during 
the  winter,  will  now  have  their  stems  well  np  and 
be  showing  flower.  A  portion  of  the  stock  may  be 
stood  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  which  will 
bring  the  plants  on  so  that  they  will  bloom  in 
advance  of  the  others  that  will  come  in  later  with 
greenhouse  treatment.  To  make  the  most  of  this 
Lily,  the  plants  after  blooming  should  be  well 
treated,  giving  them  a  light  position  in  a  cool  house 
or  pit,  and  keeping  the  soil  moderately  moist.  In 
this  way  they  may  be  expected  to  bloom  again  next 
autumn  or  winter,  producing  a  second  crop  of 
flowers  quite  equal  to  the  first. 

L.  AURATUM  AND  L.  SPECioscM.— The  time  of 
the  flowering  of  the  first-named  of  these  Lilies 
varies  much  in  different  plants.  Even  when  the 
treatment  is  identical,  as  when  a  number  of  im- 
ported Ijulbs  are  potted  at  the  same  time,  there  will 
generally  be  a  difference  of  one  or  two  months  in  the 
time  of  their  blooming.  As  the  tops  make  their 
appearance  above  the  soil  they  should  be  stood 
where  they  wUl  get  an  abundance  of  light  with  air 
at  favourable  times.  When  they  begin  to  move 
freely  more  water  may  be  given,  but  in  the  case  of 
imported  bulbs  that  are  now  making  their  first 
growth  in  pots,  it  is  well  to  ascertain  whether  they 
are  rooting  sufficiently,  as  upon  this  depends  the 
amount  of  water  the  soil  will  bear.  L.  speciosum  is 
deserving  of  better  treatment  than  it  often  gets,  for 
when  fairly  attended  to  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
antumn-blooming  plants,  especially  where  there 
happens  to  be  a  large  conservatory  to  keep  furnished. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  a  cold  pit  or 


frame  with  suflScient  covering  to  keep  them  safe  on 
frosty  nights  wiU  be  the  best  place  for  them.  Kept 
cool  in  this  way,  with  their  tops  near  the  glass, 
the  leaves  have  enough  substance  to  enable  them 
to  keep  fresh  and  healthy  until  the  plants  have 
flowered. 

Camellias. — As  the  plants  go  out  of  bloom  and 
the  young  growth  begins  to  move,  they  should  have 
a  genial  growing  temperature,  with  frequent  syring- 
ing overhead.  At  no  time  is  it  so  necessary  to  be 
careful  in  giving  the  requisite  amount  of  shade  to 
prevent  the  foliage  being  injured  as  during  the 
early  stages  of  growth,  the  leaves  being  then  in  their 
most  tender  state.  To  avoid  the  plants  being  over- 
shaded,  they  should  not  be  crowded  together ;  they 
ought  to  have  enough  room  to  stand  clear  of  each 
other,  without  which  the  lower  branches  cannot 
possibly  continue  to  maintain  their  strength.  The 
amount  of  shade  which  it  is  necessary  to  give 
Camellias  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  character  of 
the  house  in  which  they  are  grown.  Lean-to  houses 
facing  south,  or  span-roofed  ones  that  stand  with 
their  ends  east  and  west,  necessitate  more  shading 
than  span-roofed  structures  that  stand  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  In  all  cases  movable  shading  is 
much  better  than  fixed,  and  the  thinner  the  material 
that  is  used  the  stronger  will  be  the  growth. 

Stove.— Alocasias.— The  different  kinds  of 
Alocasia  should  now  be  potted,  for,  however  good 
the  material  they  are  grown  in  may  be,  it  requires  to 
be  renewed  yearly.  Without  this  there  is  danger 
of  its  getting  too  far  decomposed  before  the  end  of 
a  second  season  for  the  roots  to  keep  healthy  in  it. 
The  best  fibrous  peat,  such  as  used  for  Orchids, 
with  a  liberal  addition  of  chopped  Sphagnum,  some 
dry  rotten  manure,  broken  charcoal,  or  crocks,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  sand,  is  the  most  suitable  material 
for  all  the  kinds  except  A.  macrorhiza  variegata. 
The  plants  are  shallow  rooters,  and  require  liberal 
pot  room.  Pots  of  the  ordinary  shape  may  be  half 
filled  with  drainage,  and  this  will  leave  enough 
depth  of  soil  for  the  plants.  In  potting,  the  bulb- 
like formations  which  some  of  the  kinds  produce 
should  be  taken  off  and  put  singly  into  small  pots. 
With  ordinary  treatment  before  the  end  of  the 
season  they  will  make  useful  stock  for  growing  on. 

Alocasia  machoehiza  vaeiegata. — When  well 
grown,  a  large  specimen  of  this  species  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  all  variegated  plants.  It  requires 
different  soil  from  that  which  answers  for  other 
Alocasias.  Good  fresh  turfy  loam  suits  it  best,  and 
it  likes  richer  material  than  many  plants  will  bear ; 
one-third  rotten  manure,  such  as  has  been  used  for 
grovring  Mushrooms  in,  is  not  too  much.  The 
manure  should  be  nearly  dry  when  mixed  with  the 
soil.  Anything  in  a  wet,  adhesive  state  will  injure 
the  roots.  A  good  sprinkling  of  sand  should  be 
added.  This  Alocasia  likes  plenty  of  pot  room,  and 
where  large  specimens  are  required,  plants  that 
were  raised  from  suckers  last  spring  should  be 
selected.  If  these  are  now  in  8-inch  or  10-inch 
pots  they  may  be  moved  to  others  that  are  16  inches 
or  18  inches  in  diameter.  With  liberal  treatment 
of  this  kind  and  the  use  of  manure  water,  the  leaves 
wiU  attain  a  large  size.  Plenty  of  light  is  necessary, 
but  shade  must  be  given  at  all  times  when  the 
weather  is  bright. 

Cissus.— C.  discolor  and  C.  porphyrophylla  are 
amongst  the  best  plants  for  covering  a  back  wall  in 
a  stove  where  there  is  often  not  suflicient  light  for 
flowering  subjects.  To  have  the  first-named  species 
in  good  condition,  the  plants  require  to  be  fre- 
quently renewed.  When  this  is  done,  if  they  are 
turned  out  in  a  border,  the  old  soil  should  be  cleared 
away  and  replaced  with  new.  Either  loam  or  peat 
will  answer,  provided  it  is  made  rich  with  rotten 
manure.  When  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots,  large 
ones  should  bo  used,  as  the  top  growth  that  is  made 
will  much  depend  on  liberal  root-room  being  given, 
C.  porphyrophylla  does  not  require  to  be  renewed 
so  often,  but  must  be  liberally  treated  in  the  matter 
of  rich  soil,  as  in  cases  where  these  plants  are  thus 
used  the  object  is  to  get  the  space  well  clothed 
without  delay. 

Flowbbino  stove-climbbbs.  —  The  various 
kinds  of  flowering  stove-climbers  when  planted  out 


often  get  into  a  weak,  unsatisfactory  state.  This  is 
usually  because  the  soil  in  the  beds  and  borders 
wherein  they  are  planted  becomes  poor  and  ex- 
hausted. The  vigorous  growth  which  most  of  the 
plants  so  used  naturally  make  soon  impoverishes  the 
soil,  however  good  it  may  happen  to  be  at  first,  and 
unless  means  are  regularly  taken  to  make  good  the 
exhaustion,  the  plants  suffer.  Now  is  the  best  time 
to  carry  out  the  partial  renovation  which  should 
annually  be  made.  As  much  of  the  old  surface  soil 
should  be  removed  as  can  be  done  without  an 
undue  sacrifice  of  the  roots.  The  new  material  with 
which  it  is  replaced  should  have  more  manure  in  it 
than  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  in  making  new 
beds  or  borders.  Ordinary  manure,  such  as  is  obtain- 
able from  an  old  hotbed,  is  the  safest  to  use.  Arti- 
ficial manures  are  best  used  later  on  in  the  season 
when  the  solid  manure  has  done  its  work.  By  a 
judicious  use  of  both,  the  requisite  vigour  may  be 
maintained,  even  with  the  limited  root-run  that  the 
plants  under  notice  usually  have.  Strong  growers, 
such  as  AJlamandas,  Aristolochias,  Hexacentris, 
Clerodendron  Balfouri,  Bougainvilleas,  Bignonias, 
Thunbergias,  Passifloras,  and  Ipomseas,  require  to 
be  liberally  treated  in  the  way  advised,  or  the  growth, 
after  the  plants  have  been  turned  out  a  year  or  two, 
gradually  falls  off,  so  as  to  lead  to  their  becoming 
prematurely  of  little  use.  T.  B. 
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EOSE  MADAME  DE  WATTEVILLE.* 

When  some  time  in  the  '60's,  Homere  was 
still  a  new  Eose  and  there  was  occasionally 
obtained  a  perfectly  coloured  flower  of  it,  it 
earned  the  name  of  the  "Sensation  Eose" 
from  the  effect  it  produced  on  captivated  be- 
holders by  the  novel  and  striking  disposition 
of  its  tints.  In  one  sense,  no  doubt,  it  might 
have  been  urged  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,  and  that  the  marginal  arrange- 
ment of  colour  had  been  long  since  more  than 
foreshadowed  in  the  white-purple- edged  petal 
of  the  exquisite  Hebe's  Lip  ;  but  then  Hebe's 
Lip  was  only  a  summer  Eose,  and  to  remember 
too  much  aboat  summer  Eoses  in  the  early 
days  of  Perpetuals  was  to  own  to  being  not 
quite  in  the  mode ;  and,  worse  still,  the  flowers 
of  Hebe's  Lip  are  not  double,  and  against 
single  Eoses  there  was  in  those  days  an  un- 
reasoning prejudice,  which  is  hardly  yet  broken 
down.  So  Homere,  with  its  white  petals 
bordered  with  rose  colour,  continued  to  be 
proclaimed  as  the  most  novel  of  Eoses,  as 
among  autumnal  bloomers  no  doubt  it  was, 
and  for  a  long  time  it  remained  unique.  But 
of  late  years  some  other  Tea-scented  Eoses 
have  appeared,  which  more  or  less  carry  on 
its  scheme  of  colour.  Of  these,  one  very 
pretty  variety  was  I'Elegante,  sent  out  in  1882 
liy  (Uiillot,  but  though  the  white  petals  have 
a  marginal  band  of  clear  rose,  they  are  too 
few  and  the  (lowers  arc  too  small  for  it  to 
become  universally  popular.  Another  variety 
in  the  same  line  somewhat  was  sent  out  by 
Dubreuil  in  1885  under  the  name  of  Marquise 
do  Vivens,  and  seems  also  to  be  what  is 
generally  described  as  a  bud  Eose. 

But  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Eoses  of 
this  type  is  Madame  do  Watteville  (Guillot, 
188.3),  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  striking 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden   at  Gravetye   by  H.  G. 
Moon,  August  18,  1887,  and  printed  by  G.  Severeyns. 
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of  modern  Teas.  The  exquisite  blooms  of  it 
continuously  staged  throughout  the  summer 
of  1886  constituted  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous features  of  the  Rose  shows  of  that 
season.  Rarely  has  anything  more  attractive 
been  seen  at  an  exhibition  of  cut  Roses  than 
the  box  of  blooms  of  this  variety  with  which 
Mr.  B.  E.  Cant  won  the  prize  offered  for 
twelve  trusses  of  any  new  Rose  at  the  metro- 
politan exhibition  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
in  the  three  successive  years  of  1885,  1886, 
and  1887.  As  an  indication  of  the  fact 
that  novelty  (in  the  sense  of  being  newly  dis- 
tributed) was  not  the  sole  recommendation  of 
Madame  de  Watteville,  it  may  be  observed 
that  this  Rose  was  also  included  during  the 
last  three  seasons  in  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant's  great 
winning  collections  of  seventy-two  distinct 
varieties.  While  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  its 
individual  blooms  are  among  the  finest  of  its 
class,  j\Iadame  de  Watteville  is  also  con- 
sjjicuously  attractive  in  the  garden  on  account 
of  its  great  freedom,  its  erect  habit  of  growth, 
and  its  complete  distinctness,  and  it  is  a  good 
autumnal,  fragrant,  a  good  grower,  and  hardy. 
Madame  de  Watteville,  when  forced  under 
glass,  generally  appears  as  a  uniformly  pale 
blush  rose,  the  flowers,  like  most  of  the  two- 
coloured  Teas  under  such  circumstances,  not 
displaying  any  differentiation  of  tint,  but  out 
of  door.^,  and  especially  early  in  the  season, 
tlie  white  petals,  just  tinged  with  yellow  at 
the  base — sometimes  evenly  margined  with 
clear  rose,  sometimes  with  the  colour  run,  as 
it  were,  half  way  down  the  petals,  or  as  if 
their  upper  part  had  been  washed  lightly  over 
Avith  soft  rose  colour — constitute  tiowers  so 
distinct  and  attractive,  as  to  enable  Madame 
de  Watteville  to  take  rank  among  the  most 
desirable  and  beautiful  of  our  Tea-scented 
Roses.  In  the  accompanying  plate  the  colour 
in  course  of  printing  has  become  far  deeper 
than  in  the  original  drawing,  although  the 
form  and  mode  of  growth  of  the  buds  are  well 
preserved.  The  normal  disposition  of  tints 
is  best  seen  in  the  lowest  bud,  but  through- 
out if  the  lighter  parts  were  yellowish  white, 
and  the  fuller  coloured  parts  proportionately 
paler,  the  more  general  appearance  of  the 
flower  would  be  realised  oven  from  the  abnor- 
mally deep-coloured  example  here  shown. 

T.  W.  GiRDLESTONE. 


Flowers  and  frost. — A  friend  wrote  to  me  the 
other  day  from  Bayonne,  to  which  place  he  had 
travelled  from  London,  that  the  ground  was  thickly 
covered  with  snow  the  whole  way.  In  France  and 
on  the  Pyrenees  the  snowfall  is  this  year  said  to  be 
the  heaviest  experienced  during  the  past  fifty  years. 
At  the  Lisbon  Carnival,  the  other  day,  flowers  were 
scarce,  even  in  sunny  Spain,  and  a  charitable  lady 
who  has  a  garden  at  Cintra  made  quite  a  large  sum 
for  the  poor  of  her  district  by  the  sale  of  flowers  from 
hershelteredDutch-ovenof  a  garden  among  therocks. 
The  Carnival  at  Nice  was  not  so  successful  as  in 
former  years.  As  a  friend  present  wrote  me,  snow- 
balls  could  have  been  had  more  readily  than 
flowers.  The  "  Battle  of  the  Flowers "  absorbs 
cartloads  of  little  bouquets  in  ordinary  years,  but 
according  to  the  papers  it 

seems  that  this  season  it  is  more  diflicult  than  usual 
to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  "  Lilies  of  the  iield," 
owing  to  the  extreme  cold  which  still  prevails  with  but 
rare  interruptions  of  warmer  days.     A  lady  residing  at 


one  of  the  charming  nooks  of  the  Alpes  Maritimes) 
where  every  day  is  a  holiday,  writes  with  regard  to  the 
flower  supply,  "  I  walked  to-day  to  one  of  the  chief 
providers  of  spring  flowers,  and  found  him  lamenting 
over  frozen  Rosebuds  and  scorched  Narcissi, but  under 
his  long  perspectives  of  glass  houses  were  multitudes 
of  warm  perfumed  creatures  in  the  fulness  of  life  and 
odour.  How  many  of  their  fair  heads  will  not  be 
guOlotined  to  make  one  Nizzau  holiday  ! ' ' 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  the  Scilly  Islands  and 
some  parts  of  Ireland  escaped  the  snow  storms  and 
to  a  great  extent  the  frost,  and  that  in  these  places 
Narcissi  and  Violets  are  plentiful. — Vbbonica. 


Propagating. 


Rhododendrons. — The  various  tube-flowered  hy- 
brid Rhododendrons  which  are  now  so  popular  grow 
and  flower  nearly  throughout  the  year,  and  where 
they  have  been  kept  in  a  warm  structure  during  the 
winter  for  the  sake  of  their  blossoms,  the  plants 
will  often  push  strongly  into  growth  by  the  early 
part  of  February.  In  this  case  a  great  many  of  the 
shoots  will  now  be  in  a  half-ripened  state — that  is 
to  say,  if  bent  sharply  they  will  not  snap,  and  yet 
are  in  far  from  a  thoroughly  ripened  condition.  If 
they  are  taken  off  when  in  this  state  and  placed 
under  favourable  conditions,  they  soon  root ; 
whereas,  if  allowed  to  get  too  hard,  they  stand  for 
months  without  striking,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
too  succulent,  they  at  once  decay.  Should  the  entire 
shoot  not  be  more  than  4  inches  to  5  inches  long,  it 
should  be  taken  whole  at  the  base  of  the  shoot, 
just  as  it  starts  from  where  the  old  wood  is  a 
little  swollen,  and  several  buds  are  clustered  there- 
abouts, so  that  roots  are  pushed  out  from  that  par- 
ticular spot  more  freely  than  they  are  from  any 
other  part  of  the  stem.  By  far  the  best  soil  for 
these  cuttings  consists  of  two  parts  of  peat  to  one  of 
sand,  pounded  charcoal,  and  crocks.  The  latter 
should  be  broken  fine  enough  to  pass  through  a  sieve 
with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  mesh,  and  the  cuttings  root 
far  more  vigorously  in  such  a  compost  than  they  will 
in  peat  and  sand  alone.  Such  compost  as  this  will  be 
found  one  of  the  best  not  only  for  Rhododendrons, 
but  for  many  other  difiicult-rooting  subjects.  The 
soil  having  been  prepared,  the  pots  may  be  got 
ready  for  the  cuttings  by  thoroughly  draining  them, 
filling  them  nearly  to  the  rim  with  the  compost,  and 
then  finishing  off  with  a  layer  of  sand  on  the  top. 
The  cuttings  must  then  be  dibbled  in,  care  being 
taken  that  the  soil  is  well  closed  around  the  base ; 
for  if  space  is  left  there,  the  cutting  will  stand 
much  longer  than  it  otherwise  would  before  rooting. 
When  the  pots  are  filled  and  a  thorough  watering 
given,  they  must  be  placed  in  a  close  propagating 
case,  which  is  kept  somewhat  warmer  than  the 
structure  in  which  the  plants  have  been  grown. 
With  attention  in  the  matter  of  watering,  shading, 
&o.,  they  will  root  in  about  a  couple  of  months  at 
this  season,  and  when  sufficiently  advanced  they 
should  be  potted  off.  Particular  care  must  be  taken 
when  they  are  in  the  close  propagating  case  that 
thrips  do  not  attack  the  leaves,  as  these  pests 
increase  rapidly  in  the  confined  atmosphere  and 
disfigure  the  foliage. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  tree  (Andromeda  ja- 
ponica). — Where  this  is  grown  under  glass  it  will 
be  already  in  active  growth,  and  if  desired  to 
increase  the  stock  the  same  directions  may  be  fol- 
lowed out  as  above  recommended  for  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons. When  the  plants  are  in  the  open  ground, 
growth  of  course  takes  place  later,  and  the  cuttings 
then  produced  will  strike  in  a  cold  frame  if  it  is 
kept  close  and  properly  attended  to. 

Jasminum  gracillimum. — Not  only  can  this 
beautiful  stove  Jasmine  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots  in  the  same  way  as  the  others, 
but  it  can  also  be  increased  by  means  of  root 
cuttings,  which  grow  readily  enough  at  this  season. 
The  roots  must  be  cut  up  into  lengths  of  an  inch  or 
two  and  dibbled  into  pots  or  pans  of  sandy  soil  in 
the  same  way  as  root  cuttings  of  Bouvardias  are 
treated. 


Palms. — Now  that  Palms  are  so  popular,  and 
seeds  of  many  of  them  are  imported  in  considerable 
quantities,  a  few  notes  as  to  their  treatment  may 
be  of  service.  As  the  seeds  of  some  Palms  quickly 
lose  their  vitality  they  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
possible  after  they  are  received,  for  even  if  they 
eventually  grow,  old  seed  will  remain  in  the  ground 
longer  than  new.  One  reason  why  Palms  may  be 
sown  at  any  time  of  the  year  is  the  fact  that  the 
young  plants  do  not  damp  off,  even  if  they  appear 
above  ground  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Most  Palm 
seeds  are  fairly  amenable  to  one  mode  of  treatment. 
Unless  in  the  case  of  those  which  have  seeds  of  an 
exceptional  size,  boxes  or  pans  from  3  inches  to  4 
inches  deep  are  very  handy  things  in  which  to  sow 
them,  being  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  a  thin 
layer  of  crocks  in  the  bottom.  Then  put  in  suf- 
ficient soil,  so  that  when  the  seeds  are  sown  thereon 
it  will  allow  of  their  being  covered  with  soil  about 
their  own  thickness.  A  compost  with  a  good  pro- 
portion of  loam  is  very  suitable  for  most  Palms, 
and  for  sowing  the  seeds  in.  It  may  consist  of 
three  parts  good  open  loam  to  one  of  sand,  or  if  the 
loam  is  of  too  adhesive  a  nature  it  may  be  lightened 
by  a  little  decayed  leaf  mould  or  peat.  The  pans  and 
boxes  may  then  be  stood  anywhere  under  the  stage 
(provided  they  are  not  in  close  proximity  to  the 
hot-water  pipes)  till  germination  takes  place,  when 
they  should  be  at  once  shifted  into  a  lighter 
position.  From  the  time  the  seed  is  sown  the  soil 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  for  should  it 
get  in  this  state  when  germination  has  commenced 
serious  harm  may  be  done.  The  seeds  of  even 
greenhouse  Palms  grow  better  if  placed  in  a 
cool  part  of  the  stove  than  they  do  in  a  lower 
temperature.  Generally  speaking,  with  most 
Palms  they  should  be  potted  off  as  soon  as  the 
first  leaf  is  well  developed,  for  if  delayed  longer 
the  roots  become  entangled,  and  being  very 
susceptible  of  injury  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
disentangle  and  pot  them  without  breaking  some 
of  them. 

Maule's  Quince  (Pyrus  Maulei).— This  pretty 
shrub,  recently  noted  in  The  Garden,  often  ripens 
seeds  from  which  young  plants  can  be  raised,  and, 
besides  this,  the  plants  strike  readily  from  cuttings. 
Early  last  spring  I  put  in  a  quantity,  most  of  them 
being  formed  of  the  shoots  that  are  pushed  np  often 
in  considerable  numbers  around  the  collar  of  the 
plant.  They  were  from  9  inches  to  12  inches  long, 
and  after  being  trimmed  over  were  dibbled  firmly 
into  a  somewhat  sheltered  border.  Though  the 
summer  was  so  trying,  the  cuttings  did  well  (being 
watered  occasionally),  for  the  loss  among  them  was 
very  slight.  I  could  not  obtain  the  cuttings  in  the 
autumn,  otherwise  I  should  prefer  putting  them  in 
at  that  time.  The  Pyrns,  or  Cydonia  japonica  and 
its  numerous  varieties  can  also  be  increased  in  the 
same  way,  but  cuttings  do  not  strike  quite  so  readily 
as  those  of  Maule's  Quince.  Besides  this,  the  plants 
can  be  propagated  by  root  cuttings,  but  as  some  of 
the  named  varieties  are  often  grafted  on  pieces  of 
the  roots,  this  must  be  seen  to  before  taking  the 
cuttings. 

Magnolia  puscata. — This  deliciously  fragrant 
evergreen  species  of  Magnolia  is  the  easiest  of  the 
genus  to  strike  from  cuttings,  for  though  they  do 
not  root  readily,  yet  with  but  ordinary  care  and 
attention  there  will  be  little  loss  among  them.  The 
cuttings  should  be  taken  in  about  the  same  con- 
dition and  receive  the  same  treatment  as  above 
recommended  for  Rhododendrons,  but  those  of  the 
Magnolia  will  take  longer  to  root  than  they  do. 
The  general  way  of  propagating  the  other  Magnolias 
is  by  seeds  when  obtainable,  by  layers,  or  by  graft- 
ing, the  stock  generally  used  for  this  purpose  being 
the  Japanese  M.  obovata  or  purpurea,  which  strikes 
roots  from  layers  in  less  time  than  any  of  the 
others. 

Akebia  quinatA. — This  pretty  climber  can  be 
readily  propagated,  for  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
strike  fairly  well.  Besides  this,  it  can  be  increased 
by  means  of  root  cuttings.  In  selecting  the  shoots 
for  propagation,  do  not  take  the  stout,  vigorous 
ones,  as  those  that  are  weaker  and  not  so  long- 
jointed  strike  better.  Such  shoots  are  often  pushed 
out  from  various  parts  of  the  main  stem,  and  when 
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present  they  may  be  taken  oS  with  a  heel  and 
dibbled  into  pots  of  sandy  soil,  in  which  they  soon 
root.  T. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.    MOLTNEDX. 

DWARF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The   dwarf    method   of   growing   Chrysanthe- 
niums  appears  to  be  finding 


much  favour,  both 
with  exJiibitors  and  those  who  only  grow  for 
conservatory  decoration.  The  reason  is,  I 
suppose,  because  the  flowers  produced  by  this 
method  are  so  much  more  easily  seen  than 
when  tall  plants  are  cultivated.  Dwarf  plants 
are  nearly  always  much  better  furnished  with 
fohage— an  important  point  in  the  grouping  of 
Chrysanthemums  for  effect  ;  but  it  is  useless  to 
compare  the  blooms  produced  from  dwarf  plants 
generally  with  those  which  can  be  secured  by 
growing  the  plants  in  the  other  way.  Many 
good  flowers  are  seen  upon  dwarf  plants,  but, 
on  the  whole,  they  lack  solidity  and  depth. 

It    would,    indeed,    be    a    boon    if   equally 
good    flowers    could    be    had    by   cutting  the 
plants  down  at  the  time,  which  is  practised  by 
growers  of  dwarf  pl.ints  for  grouping.     Those 
persons   who    purpose    to    grow   dwarf    plants 
for  groups   will  now  have  them   as   stout  and 
dwarf  as  possible  by  allotting  them  a  favour- 
able   position    near    the    glass    to    prevent    a 
weakly   growth.       For    the    present,    and    for 
some  time  to  come,  the  plants  should  be  treated 
in    the    same    manner    as    though    they    were 
intended     for     the    production     of    exhibition 
flowers  by  preserving  the  leading  shoot  or  stem 
in  an  upriglit  manner,  securing  it  to  a  stake  as 
it  grows,  for  fear  of  accident  to  its  point.     At 
this   stage   a   check   to   its  growth  means  irre- 
parable loss  by  the  lower  eyes  or  buds  breaking 
into  growth.     Shift  the  plants  on  into  larger 
pots  as  the  roots  progress,  but  avoid  large  shifts, 
because  in  grouping  the  plants  when  in  bloom 
they  are  generally  stood  close  together.     Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  very  large  pots  will  be  in- 
convenient.    Those  9   inches  in  diameter  will 
be  large  enough  for  the  final  shift — indeed,  some 
may  be   grown  in  8-inch  pots.      If  the  plants 
were  propagated  in  a  cool  house,  pot  them  into 
S.Vinch  pots  directly  the  roots  commence  to  run 
int(j  the  new  soil,  which  is  the  first  shift  from 
the  cutting  pots,  and  remove  them  at  once  to  a 
cold  frame  where  a  stocky  growth  will  be  made. 
The  treatment  required  from  now  until  the  early 
part  of  May  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  tall- 
growing    batch.        At  that    time    preparations 
should  be  made  to  induce  a  dwarf  growth. 

Dwarf  plants  growing  in  pots  34  inches  in 
diameter  are  well  suited  for  indoor  decoration 
in  vases  or  for  standing  on  the  side  stages  of 
the  conservatory  where  such  examples  only  are 
required.  Plants  producing  one  bloom  each, 
many  measuring  5  inches  and  more  across,  are 
well  worthy  of  what  little  attention  they  require. 
Early  in  August  is  the  time  to  commence  the 
cultivation  of  these  small  plants  in  earnest,  but 
some  sort  of  provision  .should  be  made  at  once 
if  a  large  number  of  dwarf  plants  are  likely  to 
be  needed.  There  are  several  methods  of  pro- 
curing a  stock  of  plants  for  this  purpose,  which 
I  will  describe.  For  a  large  number  of  plants 
the  following  way  is  perhaps  the  best,  as 
causing  the  least  trouble.  Both  .lapanese  and 
incurved  varieties  are  suitable  for  this  style  of 
growth,  giving  the  preference  to  those  kinds 
which  are  not  weakly  in  growth,  avoiding  all 
that  have  slender  peduncles.  The  stout,  erect 
growers  are  the  most  u.seful,  as  they  reijuire.  no 
support  when  in  bloom.     Baron  de  Frailly  is  a 


type  of  what  is  required.  Insert  cuttings  in  the 
usual  way  at  once,  pot  the  plants  as  required, 
and  do  not  top  the  point  of  the  shoot,  but  at  the 
first  break  train  up  four  shoots,  tying  all  loosely 
to  one  stake,  removing  all  other  side  branches  as 
they  occur,  thus  concentrating  all  the  energies  of 
the  plant  into  the  four  stems.  Choose  an  open 
piece  of  ground,  and  early  in  May,  or  as  soon  as 
all  fear  of  frost  is  past,  plant  out  in  moderately 
rich  soil,  having  first  hardened  the  plants  tho- 
roucfhly.  Tread  the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots, 
to  assist  in  promoting  a  short,  stocky  growth. 

Another  method  of  securing  cuttings  for 
dwarf  plants  is  the  following.  Where  plants 
are  grown  for  "big  blooms,''  in.stead  of  allowing 
three  shoots  to  each,  as  is  generally  the  practice, 
allow  four  to  remain  at  the  first  break,  training 
them  all  up  together,  and  when  the  buds  form 
in  August,  the  extra  shoots  can  be  cut  oft"  and 
the  cuttings  inserted.  Another  method,  and 
that  most  generally  practised,  is  this  ;  Where 
Chrysanthemums  are  grown  for  large  blooms, 
some  of  the  points  are  almost  sure  to  be  broken 
oflf  by  various  causes,  as,  for  instance,  heavy 
rains,  high  winds,  and  birds  alighting  on  them 
—shoots  at  this  stage  being  very  brittle.  The 
cuttings  should  not  be  inserted  before  August  ; 
therefore,  any  broken  shoots  before  that  time 
will  be  useless. 

The  bush  method  of  growing  the  plants  is  one 
which  finds  favour  with  many  persons,  particu- 
larly those  with  limited  accommodation  under 
glass,  and  who  wish  to  have  a  quantity  of  flowers 
during  the  winter  months.  Svich  a  method  has 
its  advantages,  the  principal  one  being  the 
opportunity  to  cut  flowers  in  abundance  when 
the  quality  of  such  is  not  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance ;  for  making  a  brilliant  show  in  the 
conservatory,  such  plants  are  also  very  useful. 
The  management  required  is  to  strike  the 
cuttings  either  in  January  or  the  early  part  of 
the  present  month,  pinching  the  point  out  of 
each  when  about  4  inches  high  to  induce  side 
branches  to  grow,  which  are  the  foundation  of 
the  "bush."  If  small  plants  only  are  required, 
one  topping  will  be  enough,  but  when  larger 
plants  are  required  the  shoots  must  be  again 
topped  when  they  have  grown  another  5  inches 
from  the  first  topping.  Good  foliage  enhances 
the  appearance  of  bush -grown  plants  con- 
siderably. To  obtain  and  retain  the  leaves  in  a 
healthy  "condition  much  care  must  be  exercised 
in  allowing  ample  space  between  the  plants 
during  the  summer's  growth.  Watering  the 
plants,  both  at  the  roots  and  overhead,  is  an 
important  item  in  their  successful  culture. 
Neglect  in  this  latter  detail  even  for  a  short 
time  soon  renders  the  plants  unsightly  ;  there- 
fore any  extra  attention  bestowed  in  this  way  is 
amply  repaid. 


cuttings.  I  thought  it  was  a  long  time  for  the 
plants  to  remain  in  the  6-inch  pots,  and  as 
Chrysanthemums  make  roots  very  fast  at  that 
time  of  the  year,  I  thought  the  roots  would  become 
so  cramped  that  they  would  not  take  so  kindly  to 
the  new  soil  as  otherwise  would  be  the  case.  I 
consider  Mr.  Beckett  gives  an  excellent  reason  for 
the  soil  becoming  sour,  viz.,  long-continued  applica- 
tions of  water  and  stimulants  clogging  the  drainage, 
which,  when  it  does  occur,  must  seriously  hinder 
the  welfare  of  the  plants.  With  regard  to  "  taking 
the  buds,"  I  notice  that  Mr.  Beckett  in  The 
Garden  (p.  167),  in  his  answer  to  my  inquiry 
respecting  the  buds,  admits  that  what  I  asked  had 
some  foundation  for  inquiry  when  he  says  that  those 
sorts  I  named,  and  also  some  others  in  addition,  do 
require  earlier  bud  selection. — Inquirer. 


Chryeanthiemum  culture.  —  I  thank  Mr. 
Beckett  (p.  167)  for  kindly  replying  to  my  inquiry 
respecting  several  points  in  his  paper  on  Chrysanthe- 
mum culture.  But  to  those  who  wish  to  learn  all 
matters  connected  with  these  now  popular  plants 
I  must  say  that  the  two  contradictory  statements 
on  pages  8  and  '■>  respecting  the  practice  of  himself 
and  "J.  C.  C,"  relating  to  sucker  cuttings,  were 
likely  to  put  many  others  besides  myself  in  a  fix  to 
know  which  was  really  the  better  plan.  If  Mr. 
Beckett  had  given  his  reasons  at  that  time  why 
clean-cut  cuttings  were  so  much  better  than  suckers, 
the  matter  would  not  have  required  mentioning. 
Upon  such  important  details  as  these  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  many  if  writers  were  to  explain 
their  practice,  particularly  when  they  are  so  positive 
u|ion  certain  points  being  the  best  to  adopt.  I 
should  have  tho\ight  that  the  suckers  could  be  easily 
removed  from  the  base  of  the  plants  during  the 
summer  without  injury  to  the  roots.  I  did  not 
think    that    was    the    chief    objection    to   sucker 


WEAKLY-GROWING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
There  are  many  ChrysanthemDms  of  a  weakly 
habit  of  growth,  and  such  varieties  are  often  most 
desirable  if  their  flowers  can  be  developed  satis- 
factorily. The  flowers  from  some  of  the  weak- 
growing  sorts  cannot  always  be  dispensed  with  if  a 
leading  position  is  desired.  The  finest  blooms  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  from  such  varieties  that  are 
weakly  in  growth  strengthens  a  stand  considerably 
when  the  judges  take  into  consideration  the  diffi- 
culty there  is  in  cultivating  some  sorts  to  the 
highest  excellence.  Very  often  weakly-growing 
sorts  are  longer  in  making  roots  than  others.  At 
each  successional  potting  the  plants  should  only  re- 
ceive a  shift  into  pots  a  size  larger  than  those  in 
which  they  were  growing.  Pots  of  too  large  a  size 
are  very  unsuitable  indeed  for  weak  varieties,  which 
only  make  roots  in  proportion  to  the  branches ; 
therefore,  if  very  large'  pots  are  used,  the  plants 
cannot  be  fed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  occu- 
pied smaller-sized  pots.  Pots  8  inches  in  diameter 
are  large  enough  to  flower  the  plants  in.  The  soil 
used  should  be  jirepared  rather  differently  from 
that  for  the  ordinary  varieties,  a  lighter  kind  being 
used.  By  adding  more  leaf-mould,  charcoal,  and 
sand  where  the  loam  is  of  a  heavy  kind,  and  a  little 
less  manure,  a  suitable  comjiost  is  prepared.  Great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  its  preparation,  so  as  to 
have  it  in  as  rough  a  state  as  possible,  rejecting  the 
fine  soil.  A  more  porous  compost  is  then  obtained. 
The  soil  should  not  be  pressed  so  firmly  into  the 
pots  as  in  the  case  of  more  vigorous  growers. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  stand  weak-growing  sorts  by 
themselves  in  their  summer  quarters,  as  more  regu- 
lar attention  can  then  be  given  to  them.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  applying  water  to  the  roots  after 
potting,  as  weak-growing  plants  do  not  make  roots 
fast ;  consequently  they  do  not  need  so  much  water, 
as  the  soil  is  liable  to  become  sour.  Indeed,  when 
the  plants  are  growing  freely,  water  should  not  be 
given  them  unless  they  require  it.  For  the  advan- 
tage of  those  who  do  not  know  the  weak-growing 
sorts,  I  give  a  list  of  them,  such  varieties  being  all 
the  better  for  a  special  course  of  treatment : — 

Japanese.  —  Jeanne  Di^laux,  Criterion,  Golden 
Dragon,  Margaret  Marroucb,  Martha  Hardinge,  Bal- 
moreau,  M.  Ardene,  Garnet.  Agrt^ments  de  la  Na- 
ture, Mrs.  Mahood,  and  Mr.  .John  Laing. 

Incurred.  —  Barbara,  Lady  Carey,  Mr.  Bunn. 
Princess  Beatrice,  Mrs.  W.  Shipman.  Nonpareil,  Sir 
Stafford  Carey,  Angelina,  Lady  Slade,  Cherub,  and 
Lady  Hardinge. 

llcJlej-ed.—Dv.  Sharpe  and  Emperor  of  China. 
Anemone  varieties.— MWe.  Cabrol,  Fleur  de  Marie, 
Mme.  Clos,  Margouline,  and  Mme.  Ghys. 

E.  M. 


SHORT  NOTES.— CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Pompon  Chrysanthemum  St.  Michael.— 

If  anyone  desires  to  grow  a  valuable  Pompon  Cbry- 
santbemum  for  cutting  I  should  recommend^  the 
nbove.  The  colour  is  clear  golden  yellow;  it  is 
late  in  blooming,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  freely 
prmlncod,  are  thrown  up  quite  clear  cif  the  stems.  Lpt 
nut  the  fact  that  it  is  aoraewbat  old  tell  against  it.  It 
is  too  useful  to  he  slighted  on  that  ground.  ^  A  gar- 
dener of  my  acquaintance  grows  a  large  quantity  of  it 
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for  cutting,  and  he  states  that  if  not  the  best,  it 
is  at  least  one  of  the  most  useful  varieties  for  yield" 
ing  cut  flowers  in  the  autumn  months. — R.  D. 

Grafting  Chrysanthemums. — Those  who  in- 
tend to  graft  the  weak  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums 
on  to  strong-growing  sorts  with  the  object  of  im- 
proving their  constitution  and  developing  finer 
blooms  should  shortly  make  a  commencement.  Any 
time  from  now  until  May  will  do.  Blaine  makes  the 
best  stockof  any  sort  for  grafting  upon,  as  the  growth 
of  this  variety  is  free  without  being  too  robust,  and 
an  even  balance  of  both  stock  and  graft  should  be 
aimed  at,  so  that  the  whole  swelling  may  be  uni- 
form. Any  weakly  growing  sort  may  be  worked 
upon  Elaine  as  the  stock.  I  would  suggest  one 
name — Balmoreau—  as  a  sort  to  try  as  an  experiment. 
If  the  cuttings  of  Elaine  were  struck  at  the  usual 
time,  say  in  December,  the  plants  will  be  in  good 
condition  about  the  middle  of  March,  if  they  have 
been  potted  once  from  the  cutting-pot  and  kept 
growing  freely  in  a  cool  house.  The  scion  should 
be  put  on  about  (J  inches  above  the  soil,  and  what  is 
commonly  known  as  wedge-grafting  should  be 
adopted,  care  being  taken  that  the  bark  of  both 
stock  and  graft  come  exactly  together.  Tie  with 
bast  and,  for  fear  of  breakage,  secure  the  graft  to  a 
stake  directly  it  begins  to  grow.  The  plants  after 
this  operation  should  be  kept  in  the  warmest  end  of 
the  house  for  a  short  time  away  from  direct  draught 
until  it  is  seen  that  a  union  is  formed.  Excepting 
in  this  particular  instance,  no  special  treatment  is 
needed. — S. 


PREPARING  FOR  POTTING. 

At  tin;  present  time,  when  the  weather  is  nut 
suitable  for  out-door  work,  much  may  be  done 
to  facilitate  the  work  which  will  press  more 
lieavily  later  on  in  the  spring  by  preparing 
the  pots  for  the  subsequent  shifts  that  will 
be  necessary.  I  will  first  take  the  plants  cul- 
tivated for  large  blooms,  as  these  need  the 
most  preparation.  The  next  sized  pots  the 
jjlants  will  need  are  those  5|  inches  and  6^ 
inches  in  diameter,  presuming  the  pots  they  now 
occupy  are  3.j  inches  and  4|  inclies.  TJie  next 
size  of  pots  after  this  will  be  9-inch  and  10- 
inch,  the  latter  Ijeing  for  the  strongest-gruAving 
kinds,  and  the  first  named  for  the  bulk  of  the 
ordinary  habited  sorts.  Where  a  stock  of  pots 
is  at  hand  larger  in  diameter  than  the  sizes 
named,  and  it  is  the  wish  of  the  cultivator  that 
they  be  used,  it  is  much  better  to  grow  two 
plants  in  each  pot  after  the  final  shift  than  to 
place  one  only  in  each  pot,  as  they  are  sure  to 
grow  in  anything  but  a  satisfactory  condition, 
owing  to  the  plants  being  unable  to  make  a 
sufficiency  of  roots  to  fill  large  pots.  When  two 
plants  are  to  be  grown  together  they  must,  of 
course,  be  the  same  varieties,  choosing  those 
most  weakly  in  growth.  As  the  "  cast  "  sizes 
vary  at  different  potteries,  I  think  it  better  to 
give  the  sizes  in  inches,  always  measuring  inside. 
Pots  of  the  sizes  named,  if  dirty,  shoidd  be 
waslied  clean  and  stored  away  ready  for  use. 
Wlien  there  are  not  sufficient  pots  in  stock, 
new  ones  should  be  got  in  from  the  pottery 
some  time  before  being  required,  as  they  are 
better  if  well  soaked  previous  to  using  them. 
New  pots  should  never  be  employed  without 
first  soaking  them,  as  they  absorb  so  much 
moisture  from  the  soil.  The  crocks  should  be 
washed  if  dirty,  as  it  is  necessary  to  take  great 
care  to  prevent  the  drainage  becoming  choked. 
Some  preparation  may  also  be  made  witli  the 
soil  by.placing  the  different  ingredients  required 
under  cover,  so  that  when  needed  tlie  conqioat 
will  be  neither  wet  nor  dry.  This  is  a  much 
better  plan  than  leaving  it  outside  until  the  day 
it  is  wanted,  and  then  being  compelled  to  dry 
it  rapidly  to  make  it  ready  for  use. 

Loam,  as  it  is  called,  is  composed  of  tlie  top 
s|iit  of  an  ohl  pasture  cut  inthickne.NS  according 
to  tlie  depth  of  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  Grass, 


In  some  places  3  inches  is  not  too  deep,  while 
in  others  I3  inches  is  enougli,  according  to  the 
time  the  pasture  has  been  laid  down.  The  turf 
should  remain  just  long  enough  to  allow  the 
Grass  to  decay  and  prevent  it  growing  through 
the  surface  in  the  pots.  Loam  is  the  principal 
ingredient  in  the  compost  required.  Leaf-soil, 
not  too  much  decomposed,  is  also  nece.'sary. 
The  materials  from  a  spent  Mushroom  bed  and 
some  horse  manure  prepared  as  if  for  a  Mush- 
room btd  are  beneficial  to  the  plants  used  at 
the  final  potting.  Soot,  finely-ground  bonts, 
wood  ashes,  and  sbarp  silver  sand  are  all 
necessary  items  in  the  compost  for  Chrysan- 
themums. Stakes  are  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  plants,  and  circumstances  will 
guide  the  cultivator  in  the  preparation  of  these. 
Where  the  stakts  can  be  obtained  from  woods 
they  are  much  better  cut  now,  pointed,  made 
into  various  lengths,  and  tied  up  in  bundles,  as 
this  will  help  to  straighten  any  that  are  crooked. 
One  year's  growth  of  Hazel  will  suffice  to  make 
stakes  for  tlie  young  plants.  Other  lengths, 
such  as  4  feet,  G  feet,  8  feet,  and  10  feet,  will 
also  be  needed.  Bamboo  canes  are  lai'gelyused 
where  available,  and  they  make  excellent  stakes, 
when  split  and  dressed,  for  the  kind  of  trellis 
work  that  is  erected  annually  in  the  summer 
quarters  of  the  plants  to  secure  them  fiimly 
from  strong  winds.  Stout  poles  for  supports 
and  cross  rails  of  thinner  dimensions  can  be  got 
ready.  The  length  of  the  poles  must  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  height  the  plants  are  likely  to 
grow.  Stakes  for  this  purpose  where  available 
should  be  prej^ared  at  this  time.  Labels  for  the 
plants  should  now  be  got  ready.  Builders' 
ceiling  laths  answer  well  if  cut  into  lengths  of 
about  6  inches.  E.  M. 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWEE. 

VAN  DAS  AT  HOLLO  WAY. 

Whilst  the  majority  of  Orchid  growers  have  for 
a  long  time  discarded  these  plants,  Mr.  Williams 
has  been  for  many  years  a  persistent  admirer 
and  collector  of  them,  until  the  quantity  of  noble 
specimens  of  the  V.  tricolor  and  V.  suavis  sec- 
tion now  to  be  seen  in  this  establishment  is 
quite  marvellous.  Mr.  Williams  has  always  ex- 
pressed his  belief  in  the  return  of  Vandas  to 
popularity  when  the  flow  of  new  Odontoglossums 
and  Masdevallias  has  somewhat  abated.  This 
has  now  come  to  pass. 

V.  suavis  and  V.  tricolor  and  their  varieties 
are  natives  of  Java,  where  they  are  said  to  grow 
wild  upon  large  Palm  trees  in  the  woods  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island,  but  in  this  country  they 
form  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  when  grown  in 
pots,  their  long,  pendent,  two-ranked  dark  green 
leaves  rendering  them  extremely  ornamental.  In 
the  house  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Vandas 
and  other  distichous-leaved  Orchids  at  Holloway 
are  just  now  several  fine  forms  of  V.  suavis  and 
tricolor,  the  flowers  of  which  fill  the  structure 
with  perfume,  this  being  aromatic,  grateful,  and 
powerful,  without,  becoming  fulsome.  Several 
examples  of  V.  suavis  are  producing  quantities 
of  bloom.  The  flowers  measure  some  3  inches 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  reflexed,  the 
latter  twisted,  so  as  to  show  the  outer  surface  ; 
they  are  all  spathulate,  thick  and  waxy  in  tex- 
ture, china-white,  .streaked  and  dotted  with 
moderate- sized  deep  blood-red  spots.  The  three- 
lobed  lip  is  deeply  bifid  in  front,  where  it  is 
white,  the  reuiaiinng  portion  being  rich  purplish 
magenta.  In  BI.  Gottschalck's  variety,  the 
jilant  is  very  robust  and  the  flowers  are  propor- 
tionately large,  the  spotting  being  very  heavy 


and  profuse,  and  the  lip  deep  rosy  purple,  with 
a  white  bifid  apex.  The  Chatsworth  variety 
has  very  large  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  undulated  at  i;lie  edges,  the  china- 
white  ground  colour  being  profusely  marked 
with  small  spots  of  deep  blood-red.  In  the  form 
called  flava  the  ground  colour  in  front  is  yellow, 
the  surface  being  streaked  and  spotted  with  ob- 
long deejj  brown  spots,  and  the  lip  deep  rose. 
These  flowers  are  j^ure  white  on  the  reverse  side, 
and  the  petals  all  turn  quite  round,  so  as  to 
expose  the  back  part  to  view.  V.  tricolor  and 
its  varieties  are  similar  in  habit  of  growth,  the 
typical  plant  bearing  cinnamon-coloured  flowers, 
1-ilotched  and  streaked  with  brown,  the  lip  being 
flat,  not  bilobed,  and  deep  rose  colour.  Dr. 
Paterson's  variety  is  another  handsome  form, 
which,  moreover,  has  the  great  recommendation, 
of  flowering  in  quite  a  i-mall  state ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  creamy  white,  profusely  blotched 
and  spotted  with  cinnamon-brown,  the  reverse 
side  white  ;  lip  bright  magenta,  large  and  flat. 
Planilabris  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  tricolor 
varieties,  the  ground  colijur  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  clear  citron-yellow,  ornamented 
with  a  profusion  of  reddieh  brown  spots  and 
blotches  ;  the  lip  is  large,  flat,  and  rich  magenta- 
purple.  Insignis  is  a  vaiiety  which  for  years 
occupied  a  place  in  our  collections  as  the  plant 
tlius  named  by  Blume  ;  but  the  true  insignis  of  Bl. 
has  been  intro'hiced  by  tlie  Messrs.  Veitch,  and 
proves  to  be  quite  distinct.  Tliis  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  considered  other  than  a  foim  of  tiicolor. 
It  has  sepals  and  petals  of  a  light  yellow,  spotted 
and  blotched  with  crimson,  the  large  lip  being 
soft  lilac  or  mauve.  Other  forms  of  tricolor 
flowering  here  are  the  Glen  variety  and  the 
Dalkeith  variety,  the  flowers  of  the  latter  being 
pale  yellow,  blotched  and  spotted  with  rich 
brOAvn,  and  the  lip  deep  magenta.  These  and 
various  other  forms  can  now  be  seen  in  the 
Holloway  collection,  forming  quite  an  exhibition 
of  themselves.  Their  cultivation,  as  treated 
here,  is  very  simple.  They  are  potted  in  sweet 
living  Sphagnum  Moss  and  are  kept  fairly  moist, 
the  temperature  in  winter  not  being  allowed  to 
fall  lower  than  about  60°.  The  plants  are 
allowed  plenty  of  air,  and  do  not  get  more  shade 
than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  leaves  from  be- 
coming a  bad  colour.  Thus  treated,  tlie  plants 
retaiu  their  leaves  almost  to  tlie  base  for  years, 
and  produce  two  and  three  crops  of  flowers 
annually.  In  the  days  of  fumigation  for  the 
destruction  of  insects,  this  operation  was  a  risky 
one,  as  soon  after  each  fumigation  the  Vandas 
cast  some  of  their  lower  leaves;  but  since  the 
Thanatophone  has  been  used ,  no  ill-effects  have 
resulted  therefrom.  But  to  be  successful,  I  am 
told  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  specially  prepared 
mixture. 


Angisecums  at  Burford  Ijodge. — A  number 
of  beautiful  species  of  this  genus  are  grown  here, 
many  of  them  from  the  giant  A.  sesquipedale,  with 
its  large,  thick,  and  fleshy  ivory-white  flowers,  and 
spur  over  a  foot  in  length,  to  the  dwarf  A.  hyaloides, 
which  spreads  its  distichous  raceme  of  pure  white 
flowers  on  the  soil,  causing  the  surface  to  appear  as 
if  covered  with  snow,  being  in  full  beauty  at  the 
time  of  my  visit.  Here  also  were  excellent  examples 
of  A.  pertusum,  its  long  spikes,  thickly  set  with 
pure  white  flowers  arranged  in  a  two-ranked  fashion, 
resembling  so  many  pearly  shells  set  upon  a  wire, 
the  deep  green  of  its  foliage  affording  an  admirable 
contrast.  In  close  proximity  were  plants  of  A. 
pellucidum,  a  bold  and  handsome  plant,  but,  like 
the  previously  named  kind,  far  too  seldom  grown. 
The  spikes  of  A.  pellucidum  are  long  and  drooping, 
the  raceme  being  composed  of  numerous  white 
fringed  flowers.  The  free-flowering  and  ever  wel- 
come A.  ciliatum,  its  delicate  flowers  having  just  a 
tinge  of  pale  yellow,  was  also  in  bloom.  A.  ebur- 
neum  is  a  noble  plant,   the   pure  ivory-white  of 
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its  large  lip  rendering  it  very  conspicuous ; 
moreover  it  lasts  nearly  all  through  the  winter 
in  full  Ijeauty.  Another  species  under  the  name 
of  A.  Sanderianum  was  not  open,  but  it  seems  to 
be  a  profuse  bloomer.  It  appears  to  require  nearly 
twelve  months  to  fully  develop  its  flowers. — 
W.  H.  G. 


MASDEVALLIAS  AT  BUEFORD  LODGE. 

Op  this  very  interesting  cold  -  house  genus  of 
Orchids  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  possesses  a  magnifi- 
cent collection.  The  leaves  have  a  healthy  appear- 
ance, are  deep  green  in  most  cases  and  free  from 
the  black  stains  which  too  frequently  disfigure  these 
plants.  These  black  stains,  the  marks  left  by  the 
ravages  of  thrips,  are  usually  brought  about  by 
keeping  the  plants  too  hot  and  dry.  I  was  a  little 
too  early  in  the  season  to  see  the  Masdevallias 
in  their  full  beauty.  Amongst  the  most  curious 
and  distinct  was  that  known  as  the  Lion's-tongue 
Masdevallia,  the  flowers  heavily  blotched  and 
spotted  with  purple.  M.  gargantua  is  another  rare 
and  singular  species  with  dull  purple  sepals.  M. 
Chimaira  and  M.bellawere  in  abundance.  JL  Houtte- 
ana  and  M.  benedicta  were  two  others  literally 
smothered  with  blooms,  the  flowers  being  creamy 
white  profusely  spotted  with  deep  red,  the  sepals 
lengthened  out  into  tail-likepoints  which  arealsodeep 
red.  When  seen  in  a  mass  these  blooms  are  very  beau- 
tiful. I  cannot  think  that  these  two  plants  are  specifi- 
cally distinct,  as  the  only  point  of  diJEference  discerni- 
ble was  size  of  flower.  M.  racemosa  was  also  flower- 
ing, and  although  the  plant  is  growing  apparently 
strongly,  it  does  not  show  any  sign  of  making  such 
a  magnificent  raceme  of  bloom  as  I  was  once  shown 
by  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  of  Clapham.  By  the  way,  I 
see  that  someone  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Gar- 
den states  that  this  variety  is  a  hybrid.  It  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  heard  this  suggested.  Will  the 
writer  kindly  say  what  are  its  parents  ?  M.  ignea  in 
several  forms  was  also  well  represented.  M.  Frazeri  is 
a  hybrid  form  with  handsome  flowers,  intermediate 
in  colour  between  those  of  the  parents,  which  are 
M.  ignea  and  JI.  Lindeni.  This  parentage  is  dis- 
tinctly visible,  as  both  ignea  and  Lindeni  are  flower- 
ing in  close  proximity.  The  rare  and  majestic  M. 
macrura,  with  its  large  solitary  flowers,  which  are 
reddish  brown  streaked  and  dotted  with  deep  purple, 
the  sepals_lengthened  out  into  tail-like  appendages, 
which  are  some  5  inches  long  and  yellow,  was 
also  in  bloom.  In  curious  contrast  to  this  was  the 
Gnat  Masdevallia  (M.  culex),  whose  diminutive 
flowers  much  resemble  a  flight  of  gnats.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  plant  has  now  been  removed  to  the 
genus  Pleurothallis.  These,  with  some  deeply  col- 
oured forms  of  M.  polysticta  and  the  perpetual- 
flowering  M.  amabilis,  comprised  the  varieties  in 
flower.  These  plants  when  grouped  with  the  lovely 
Odontoglossum  Alexandrse  form  a  picture  rich  and 
rare,  and  one  that  may  be  enjoyed  for  a  longtime, 
as  these  flowers  last  in  perfection  for  many  weeks. 

W.  H.  G. 


Pescatorea  Lehmanni. —  Eeichenbach  makes 
this  genus  identical  with  Zygopetalum.  This  species 
was  discovered  by  M.  Lehmann,  whose  name  it 
hears,  in  the  mountains  of  Ecuador.  It  is  an  ever- 
green plant,  bearing  light  green  plaited  leaves, 
which  are  from  12  inches  to  18  inches  high.  The 
peduncles  are  single-flowered,  each  blossom  measuring 
upwards  of  .'i  inches  across  ;  sepals  and  petals  obtusely 
rounded,  white,  streaked  with  close  set  lines  of  reddish 
purple  ;  lip  mauve-purple,  ciliated,  and  ribbed.  These 
plants  grow  naturally  upon  the  stems  of  trees,  hut  a 
line  example  of  this  species  which  I  recently  noted 
flowering  in  the  Burford  Lodge  collection  was  treated 
as  a  pot  plant,  and  appeared  to  he  in  vigorous  health. 
It  was  growing  in  a  warm  house. — W.  H. 

Epidcndium  Schomburgki.— This  species  is 
a  native  of  Demerara  and  Surinam,  and  is  also  said 
to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Brazil  and  in  the 
Andes  of  Peru ;  but  it  is  doubtful,  and  probably 
more  than  one  species  is  included  in  these  wide 
localities.  This  species  is  said  to  have  been  intrc- 
daced  in  the  jear  18:u;,  but  I  have  never  seen  it 
until  this  year,  when  I  recently  noted  it  flowering 
in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery  at  Holloway.     It  bpjongs 


to  the  slender-stemmed  section,  and  grows  some 
2  feet  or  3  feet  long,  perhaps  more.  The  leaves  are 
thick  and  fleshy  in  texture,  two-ranked  and  deep 
green  ;  the  scape  is  long  and  leafless,  and  it  bears 
upon  the  end  a  somewhat  closely  packed  raceme  of 
flowers,  which  are  numerous,  although  not  large ; 
these  are  of  a  purplish  rose  colour,  the  lip  being 
fringed  in  front.  In  the  Holloway  Nursery  this 
plant  has  been  grown  in  a  warm  house,  and  if  it  has 
been  brought  from  British  Guiana  it  probably  re- 
quires it;  but  if  the  same  species  is  found  about 
Quito,  plants  imported  from  that  district  would,  in 
all  probability,  grow  best  in  a  lower  temperature. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  colour,  but 
certainly  not  scarlet,  as  described  by  Lindley.  This 
variety  will  make  a  nice  companion  for  the  other 
thin-stemmed  kinds  which  appear  to  be  finding 
favour.^  G. 


VANDA  CATHCARTI. 

This  noble  and  distinct  species  (an  illustra- 
tion of  which  is  here  given)  deserves  all  that 
"W.  H.  G."  says  of  it  in  The  Garden 
(p.  175)  and  more,  but  ho  should  have  verified 
his  facta  as  to  its  first  flowering  in  England.  I 
happen  to  have  had  the  finest  specimen  of 
Vanda  Cathoarti  then  known  in  England  under 
my  care  in  1870,  and  1  figured  it  and  a  flower  of 


Vanda  Cathoarti. 


the  natural  size  in  the  Gardeners'  Clironicle  of 
October  22  of  that  year  (p.  1409).  This  illus- 
tration lias  since  appeared  in  the  "  Orchid 
Manual  "  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  is  included  in 
the  current  edition.  The  facts  of  tlie  case 
are  that  this  Vanda  first  flowered  in  England 
in  1860  in  tlie  collection  of  Mr.  Stead,  of 
The  Knoll,  BaUdon,  near  Leeds,  and  bore  five 
spikes  of  its  great  chocolate-barred  and  wax-like 
flowers.  It  again  bloomed  under  my  care  in 
1870  in  August  or  September,  when  the  figure 
above  alluded  to  was  made.  The  plant  was 
fully  6  feet  in  height  with  a  second  outgrowth 
near  its  base  among  its  thick  aerial  roots.  The 
plant  grew  up  a  teak  wood  log  at  the  warm  end 
of  an  East  Indian  house,  in  which  Phahenopsids 
of  all  kinds  did  remarkably  well.  The  jjosition 
was  rather  shady,  close  to  a  glass  division,  and 
the  jilant  grow  \ery  rapidly,  being  sjrringed 
three  limes  a  day  when  making  its  growth.  An 
Indian  traveller  once  told  me  that  he  had  seen 
masses  of  this  plant  in  the  Himalayas  as  large 
as  a  load  of  hay,  the  growths  and  roots  being 
intermixed  in  all  directions  and  clustered  around 
the  bases  of  forest  trees,  generally  near  water- 
falls, at  about  2000  feet  altitude,  but  in  deep 
gullie.s,  where  the  climate  was  very  hot  and 
moiflt.     A  good  account  of  this  plapt  by  an  eye- 


witness is  given  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1870 
(p.  40).  In  my  own  original  account  of  the 
riowering  of  this  then  rare  species  in  Hort. 
Stead,  in  1870,  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  "  Last 
year  (1869)  this  plant  produced  several  spikes 
which  I  am  informed  were  much  finer  than 
those  produced  this  year." 

The  history  of  Mr.  Stead's  specimen  as  told  to 
me  at  the  time  was,  that  it  formed  a  part  of  an 
extensive  collection  purchased  by  him  on  the 
Continent  in  1867  or  1868,  I  think  from 
Belgium,  and  certainly  it  contained  many  other 
Orchids  besides  this  Vanda,  which  at  the  time, 
and  even  since,  were  extremely  rare  in  English 
collections.  1  firmly  believe  that  this  Vanda 
had  flowered  on  the  Continent  before  it  came 
into  The  Knoll  collection,  but  1  should  not  like 
to  assert  the  belief  as  a  certain  fact.  Even  with 
all  the  facilities  for  an  easy  and  rapid  inter- 
change of  knowledge  which  we  now  possess,  a 
good  many  rarities  escape  notice  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  old  country-house  gardens  that  remain 
comparatively  unknown.  The  introduction  of 
seeds  and  plants  of  all  kinds  now  takes  place  all 
over  England  in  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  way,  and 
many  undiscovered  novelties  exist  here  and 
there,  and  their  owners  are  satisfied  either  by 
their  beauty,  interest,  or  associations ; 
and  so  things  remain  unknown  to  the 
many,  although  prized  locally  by  the 
few.  It  is  not  quite  safe  now-a-days 
to  assert  that  any  plant  is  rare  in 
England  generally  simply  because  it 
happens  to  be  so  in  the  gardens  or  nur- 
series near  London.  My  own  experi- 
ence is  that  the  garden  flora  of  any 
great  centre  in  England  is  often  more 
varied  than  the  native  one,  by  which 
I  mean  that  there  seems  to  be  a  focus 
of  good  plants  at  one  centre,  say  Liver- 
pool or  Manchester,  which  you  will  not 
find  in  other  centres,  such  as  Exeter, 
Edinburgh,  or  Dublin.  London  cer- 
tainly has  a  rich  hothouse  flora,  but 
certain  things  good  at  Kew  may  be 
poorly  developed  at  York  or  Edin- 
burgh, or  vice  rersa.  When  we  come  to 
consider  the  hardy  flora  of  our  gardens 
this  fact  is  even  more  apparent,  since 
climate  in  spite  of  us  exerts  a  more 
or  less  rigid  course  of  evolution  or 
natural  selection.  Dafibdils  in  Ireland 
and  Dafl'odUs  near  London  are  scarcely 
recognisable  when  compared  with  each  other, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  Primroses  and  most 
other  plants  which  like  a  moist,  mild  climate 
and  not  too  hot  a  summer's  sun.  In  a  journey 
through  the  shires  or  amongst  the  out-of-the- 
way  gardens  in  England,  it  is  simply  astonish- 
ing to  see  the  way  in  which  some  long-forgotten 
plants  are  grown,  and  not  unfrequently  you  are 
startled  by  seeing  some  new  species. 

F.  W.  BOKBIDOE. 


Aerides  vandarum. — This  plant,  which  I  re- 
cently noted  as  being  so  fine  in  the  Burford  Lodge 
collection,  I  observe  is  also  flowering  with  Mr. 
Williams  at  Holloway,  where  it  appears  to  be  grown 
in  strong  heat  in  company  with  Vanda  Hookeriana 
and  V.  teres.  Hooker  figured  this  plant  in  the 
Jloianieal  Magtiziiie  (t.  4982)  under  the  name  of  A. 
cylindricum,  and  says  it  is  a  native  of  the  Jyamally 
Hills,  Coimbatore ;  but  whether  that  refers  to  the 
true  Aerides  cylindricum  or  the  present  plant  I  am 
unable  to  say.  This  Aerides  does  not  require  much 
potting  material  about  its  roots,  as  they  are  mostly 
ai/ri.al,  indicating  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
very  moist  atmosphere.  The  leaves  are  slender  and 
about  6  inches  in  length ;  the  flowers,  which  are 
I  produced  singly  or  in  pairs  on  a  short  spike  from 
'  the  base  of  the  leaves,  are  large,  with  a  spreading 
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pure  white  lip.     This  Aerides  still  remains  one  of 
the  rarest  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs.— G. 

Brassia  Lawrenceana. — The  members  of  this 
genus  have  been  for  a  long  time  discarded  by 
Orchid  growers,  although  in  days  gone  by  Brassias 
were  plentiful  enough  in  our  stoves.  There  appears 
to  be  a  revival  of  the  taste  for  them,  however,  and 
such  a  variety  of  the  above  species,  as  I  recently 
noted  flowering  at  Lady  mead,  East  Harting,  in 
Sussex,  the  residence  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Measures,  is  likely 
to  soon  restore  them  to  public  favour.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  long  and  narrow,  all  spreading,  the 
former  being  upwards  of  6  inches  long ;  petals 
slightly  shorter,  yellowish  white,  spotted  in  the  basal 
half  with  dull  crimson ;  lip  large  and  flat,  heart- 
shaped,  white,  stained  with  lemon-yellow,  and 
spotted  with  greenish  brown.  The  lip  is  2  inches 
in  length,  and  upwards  of  IJ  inches  in  breadth. 
Brassias  are  not  difficult  to  cultivate,  but  require 
the  temperature  of  a  Cattleya  house. — W.  H.  G. 

Miltonia  cuaeata. — This  plant,  although  it 
has  been  an  inhabitant  of  our  stoves  for  upwards  of 
forty  years,  having  been  introduced  by  the  Messrs. 
EoUisson,  of  Tooting,  in  1843,  remained  scarce  for 
many  years,  and  even  now  is  too  seldom  met  with. 
I  recently,  however,  noted  some  nice  flowering  ex- 
amples of  it  with  Mr.  Bonny,  in  his  Hestable 
Nursery  at  Swanley,  where  it  is  grown  with  the 
Cattleyas.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  had  Coffee  plan- 
tations somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  used  to  bring  Orchids  home  with  him  every 
time  he  visited  his  estate  in  Brazil,  and  amongst 
them  I  always  found  some  plants  of  this  species,  so 
that  I  cannot  think  it  can  be  rare  in  a  wild  state. 
In  growth  it  somewhat  resembles  M.  Candida ;  the 
scape  is  erect,  bearing  a  raceme  of  from  six  to  eight 
large  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  bright 
brown  tipped  with  white  or  yellow,  and  the  lip  is 
large  and  flat.  It  is  a  handsome  plant,  and  the 
flowers  last  long  in  beauty,  which,  combined  with 
the  fact  that  it  blooms  in  winter,  should  lead  to  its 
more  extended  cultivation. — W.  H.  G. 


SOWING  CYCLAMEN  SEED. 

I  FREQUENTLY  see  it  stated  that  Cyclamen  seed 
germinates  so  irregularly,  that  months  often 
elapse  between  the  appearance  of  the  first  and 
last  plants.  If  not  true,  the  assertion  would 
certainly  not  be  so  often  made,  but,  curiously 
enough,  although  I  have  raised  many  thousands 
of  the  Persian  Cyclamen,  I  have  never  yet  seen 
this  irregularity  of  germination.  With  me  the 
plants  appear  almost  all  at  once,  and  I  have 
never  known  any  to  come  through  at  a  later 
season.  I  do,  however,  remember  that  I  once 
emptied  out  some  seed-pans  thinking  that  the  seeds 
were  not  good  and  months  afterwards  young  plants 
came  up  on  the  rubbish  heap.  In  this  instance, 
however,  no  plants  had  come  through,  owing  to 
wrong  treatment  on  my  part.  In  order  to  save 
labour  and,  as  I  think,  to  render  germination  more 
certain,  I  sow  the  seeds  broadcast  early  in  autumn  in 
a  frame.  They  remain  there  until  I  require  them 
in  spring,  getting  no  artificial  warmth,  but  being,  of 
course,  well  covered  in  frosty  weather.  One  great 
advantage  attending  this  method  is  that  I  do  not 
need  to  water  all  through  the  winter,  and  the  soil 
remaining  in  an  equably  moist  condition,  the  young 
plants  make  more  rootsthan  when  standing  in  pans  on 
a  greenhouse  stage.  I  had  occasion  to  take  some  up 
the  other  day  and  was  surprised  to  see  how  full  of 
white  fibres  even  the  latest  sown  were.  I  send  some 
thousands  of  these  young  plants  away  annually,  and 
I  am  frequently  told  that  they  were  "i-o  well  rooted," 
this  extra  root  activity  being,  I  am  sure,  due  to 
nothing  more  than  the  dispensing  with  pans  or  any 
kind  of  receptacle  for  sowing  in.  I  do  not  think 
that  anyone  having  once  practised  this  way  of  sow- 
ing Cyclamen  seed  would  willingly  return  to  the  old 
method.  I  seldom  fail  to  get  my  seed  up  well  in 
this  way.  Seeing  how  favourable  the  conditions  are 
for  the  development  of  the  seed  by  reason  of  the 
soil  remaining  in  a  constantly  moist  condition,  I 
have  often  wondered  that  no  more  plants  come  up 
later  on.    With  regard  to  the  hardy  kinds,  however. 


I  have  known  the  last  young  plants  to  come  through 
six  months  or  more  after  the  seed  was  sown.  In 
their  case  it  does  not  do  to  empty  out  the  seed-pans 
if  few  or  no  plants  appear  within  a  couple  of  months 
of  sowing.  I  sow  the  hardy  kinds  in  just  the  same 
way  as  the  indoor  varieties,  and  with  me  they  come 
up  at  the  rate  of  90  per  cent.  I  fancy,  however, 
that  they  germinate  with  most  certainty  when  sown 
at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  merely  keeping 
frost  from  them.  I  once  sowed  a  lot  of  C.  euro- 
pseum  at  that  time  and  every  seed  apparently  came 
up  in  the  spring.  I  believe  that  all  hard-coated 
hardy  flower  seeds  would  come  up  more  freely  if 
allowed  to  remain  through  the  winter  in  the  soil. 

J.  C.  B. 


Ferns. 

W.    H.    GOWEE. 

MYRIOPTERIS. 

This  genus  was  established  by  Fee  about  the 
year  1851  to  include  all  the  species  which  had 


species  to  a  large  size  in  the  hottest  stove,  but 
although  the  fronds  become  larger,  the  general 
beauty  of  the  plants  is  not  enhanced  thereby. 
Some  of  the  following  kinds  should  obtain  a 
position  in  every  fernery : — 

M.  LENDIGERA  is  a  handsome  Fern,  having  fronds 
three  or  four  times  divided ;  the  stem  is  clothed 
with  rusty  brown  woolly  hairs,  and  the  fronds  vary 
from  tj  inches  to  IS  inches  long,  the  ultimate  seg- 
ments being  small,  deep  green  above,  and  clothed 
with  a  rusty  tomentum  beneath.  Native  of  Mexico 
at  considerable  elevations. 

M.  ELEGANS,  of  whioh  We  here  give  an  illustra- 
tion, produces  fronds  from  (i  inches  to  2  feet  in 
length ;  they  are  narrowly  ovate  in  outline  and 
three  times  divided.  The  stems  and  ultimate  seg- 
ments are  furnished  with  a  dense  covering  of  pale 
woolly  tomentum  beneath,  upper  surface  bright 
green.    Native  of  Peru,  Chili,  and  Mexico. 

M.  MTEIOPHTLLA  is  a  similar  plant  to  the  pre- 
ceding, but  the  fronds  are  broader,  and  the  whole 
plant  is  more  robust.    Native  of  Mexico. 

M.  HIRTA. — This  is  a  Cape  plant,  the  fronds  being 
f rom  G  inches  to  1 8  inches  high  and  from  3  inches 
to  5  inches  broad,  pale  green  above,  and  furnished 
with  an  abundance  of  reddish  brown  woolly  hairs. 
In  the  variety  Ellisiana,  said  to  have  been  brought 
by  the  late  Mr.  Ellis  from  the  Mauritius,  the  fronds 
are  very  much  broader  and  ovate  in  outline;  it  is 
altogether  a  bolder  and  more  handsome  plant  than 
the  type. 

M.  VESTITA  is  an  elegant  small-growing  plant 
from  North  America,  being  somewhat  common  on 
the  Rooky  Mountains  and  in  California,  and  conse- 
quently thriving  in  a  very  cool  house.  The  fronds 
seldom  exceed  a  foot,  and  more  often  do  not  attain 
more  than  8  inches  ,in  length,  and  they  are 
bright  green,  the  stems  and  rachises  being  clothed 
with  red  hairs. 

M.  TOMENTOSA.— This  plant  belongs  to  the  lendi- 
gera  section,  and  is  a  native  of  the  Southern  States 
of  America,  being  found  in  Tennessee  and  Carolina; 
the  fronds  are  about  a  foot  long,  two  or  three  times 
divided,  the  stem  and  under  side  being  densely 
clothed  with  long  ferruginous  hairs,  upper  side  pale 
green. 


Myriopteris  elegans. 

been  placed  under  the  sectional  name  of  Pliy- 
sopteris  by  Presl.  The  plants  included  in  this 
genus  are  nearly  allied  to  Nothoohh^na,  from 
which  they  are  distingushed  by  tlieir  elegantly- 
divided  fronds  and  their  small  concave,  bead- 
like pinnules.  Tliey  are  for  the  most  part 
natives  of  mountainous  regions  in  South 
America,  and  a  few  are  found  on  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  California,  wliilst  one  species 
(M.  Szovitzi)  is  found  iu  Europe,  and  also  ex- 
tends to  the  Himalayan  Mountains  in  India. 
The  majority  of  the  kinds  thrive  best  in  a  cool 
(not  cold)  house.     I  have  grown  some   of  the 


Adiantnm  setalosum.  —  This  pretty  little 
species  is  a  native  of  Norfolk  Island,  the  Fijis,  New 
Caledonia  and  New  Zealand.  It  is  seldom  met 
with  even  in  good  collections  of  Ferns.  I  was, 
therefore,  much  pleased  to  see  nice  examples  of  it 
quite  recently  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Day, 
Terrace  House,  Southampton.  They  were  growing 
in  small  pots,  and  Mr.  Jones  assured  me  he  found 
it  one  of  the  very  best  kinds  for  grouping  with 
flowering  plants  in  the  front  row  in  the  con- 
servatory. The  fronds  seldom  exceed  a  foot  in 
height,  and  are  deep  green,  with  a  few  short, 
stiff  hairs  scattered  over  the  surface.  Although 
not  a  strong  growing  species,  it  forms  a  beautiful 
little  specimen,  and  is  also  admirably  adapted  for 
Wardian  cases  — W.  H.  G. 

Adiantum  curvatum. — Few  species  of  Maiden- 
hair Fern  excel  this  in  beauty  when  grown  into  a 
good  specimen ;  but,  unfortunately,  one  seldom  does 
see  it  in  good  condition,  although  it  has  been  an 
inhabitant  of  our  gardens  for  close  upon  fifty  years. 
The  plant  grows  wild  in  dry,  shady  woods  on  the 
Sierra  de  Santa  Brida,  in  Brazil,  and  this  should 
teach  gardeners  who  have  been  unsuccessful  with  it 
that  it  does  not  require  a  very  great  quantity  of 
water.  The  pots  should  be  thoroughly  drained,  and 
it  is  a  lover  of  shade.  I  used  to  have  some  fine 
examples  of  this  species,  but  had  almost  lost  sight 
of  it  until  I  recently  saw  it  growing  with  Mr.  Jones, 
at  Terrace  House,  Southampton,  where,  although 
it  is  the  practice  to  cut  most  of  the  Ferns 
down,  I  could  see  that  this  specimen  had  been 
very  grand.  I  have  little  faith,  however,  in 
cutting  down  Evergreen  Ferns,  and  I  would  not 
cut  the  old  fronds  away,  at  any  rate,  until  the 
young  ones  had  partially  developed.  The  fronds 
of  this  fine  species  attain  a  height  of  from  1  foot  to 
2  feet,  and  are  of  somewhat  thin  texture,  and  the 
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colour  is  rich  green.  It  is  a  Fern  that  cannot  be 
too  strongly  recommended  to  all  lovers  of  this 
group.— W.  H.  G. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

ASPARAGUS  FOR  FORCING. 

Few  gardeners,  at  any  rate,  need  to  be  told  that 
Asparagus  is  more  easily  forced  than  almost  any 
other  choice  vegetable,  a  gentle  bottom-heat  and 
very  little  top-heat  being  all  that  are  necessary 
for  ensuring  strong  succulent  shoots.  The  real 
difficulty  in  keeping  a  good  supply,  say  from 
November  till  April,  is  experienced  in  procuring 
the  roots  to  be  forced,  very  few  being  in  a  posi- 
tion to  lift  many  of  these.  If,  like  Seakale, 
the  roots  could  be  lifted,  forced,  re-planted,  and 
again  forced  during  the  following  season,  the 
case  would  be  very  diiJerent.  As  it  is.  Aspa- 
ragus roots  that  have  been  lifted  and  forced  are 
of  no  further  value,  their  destination  being  in- 
variably the  rubbish  heap.  Every  bit  of 
"  grass "  has  been  forced  out  of  the  crowns 
and  cut,  nothing  being  left  to  assist  in  the  for- 
mation of  more  buds  or  embryo  growths.  Where 
Asparagus  is  forced  on  a  large  scale  it  is  the 
usual  plan  to  break  up  one  or  two  old  beds 
every  winter,  from  these  being  drawn  the  re- 
quisite qnjntity  of  roots,  a  corresponding 
number  of  new  beds  being  planted  each  spring. 
The  beds  may  be  six  to  nine  years  old  when 
broken  up,  according  to  circumstances,  but  in 
any  case  are  rarely  worn  out  or  exhausted.  Now 
it  often  happens  that  very  much  labour  and  ex- 
pense have  to  be  expended  on  the  formation  of 
a  new  bed,  this  with  the  view  of  supporting  or 
keeping  the  plants  in  a  profitable  state  for 
years,  yet  they  must,  in  most  cases,  be  broken 
up  prematurely  if  roots  for  forcing  must  be 
found.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  French 
system  of  Asparagus  culture,  and  which 
answers  so  well  in  most  instances  where 
given  a  fair  trial,  the  difficulty  as  regards  pro- 
curing a  plentiful  supply  of  roots  for  fcjrcing 
has  become  still  more  intensified.  Few  of 
us  care  to  lift  those  grand  clumps  obtained 
by  planting  Asparagus,  say  about  3  feet  apart 
each  way.  And  the  adoption  of  this  system  of 
culture  must  perforce  be  accompanied  by  a  new  \ 
departure  in  the  way  of  preparing  roots  for 
forcing.  Those  with  plenty  of  garden  room 
must  annually  prepare  from  1000  to  3000  plants 
specially  for  forcing,  this  being  the  only  way  to 
obviate  the  difficulty.  Others  who  nuist  have 
early  Asparagus,  and  have  not  space  to  spare  for 
the  preparation  of  the  plants,  ought  either  to 
purchase  the  roots  for  forcing  or  be  content 
with  a  limited  number  of  dishes. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  becausa  old 
plants  are  usually  forced  much  time  mu.st 
necessarily  be  expended  in  preparing  the 
requisite  number  of  young  roots  for  forcing. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  possible  to  grow  them  to 
a  profitable  size  in  one  season,  and  without 
much  trouble  in  two  seasons.  To  have  them  fit 
to  lift  in  one  season  entails  a  considerable 
amount  of  laliour,  and  I  should  not  resort  to  it, 
or  advi.se  others  to  do  so,  if  plenty  of  seedlings 
had  been  raised  the  spring  previous.  Sup- 
posing there  are  ntj  young  i)lants  available  for 
transplanting,  it  is  advisable  to  sow  seed  in 
heat  at  once.  This  may  be  done  either  in 
boxes  or  pans,  and  the  seedlings  eventually 
potted  off  singly  into  4-inch  pots  or  pricked  out 
thinly  in  Ijoxes,  good  loamy  soil  being  used  in 
either  instance.  A  more  simple  plan  is  to 
sow  two  or  three  seeds  in  a  4inch  pot,  setting 
the.se  in  heat,  or,  better  still,  plunging  tliem 
in  a  gentle  hotbed,  no  furtlier  trouble  beyond 
thinning  out  the  seedlings,  leaving  only  one  in 
each  pot,  being  needed.    Any  way,  it  is  possible 


to  raise  a  thousand  plants  in  about  the  same 
time  and  space  required  for  a  similar  number  of 
bedding  plants,  and  fewer  of  the  latter  being 
planted  now-a-days  renders  it  an  easier  matter 
to  devote  a  little  extra  labour  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  Asi>aragus  plants.  The  latter  should  be 
kept  in  gentle  heat  till  the  end  of  April  and 
gradually  hardened,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  planting 
out  towards  the  end  of  May.  By  this  date,  if 
properly  attended  to,  all  should  be  strongly 
rooted  and  be  pushing  up  quite  strong  shoots, 
or  nearly  as  strong  as  seedlings  raised  the  year 
previous  in  the  open  air  are  doing. 

In  the  meantime,  a  good  piece  of  light,  well- 
drained  ground  should  be  jsrepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  young  seedlings.  Plenty  of  solid 
manure  should  be  dug  in,  but  not  deeply  buried, 
where  the  roots  will  not  have  time  to  reach  it, 
the  surface  lieing  left  in  a  rough  state.  Just 
prior  to  planting,  this  ought  to  be  well  forked 
over,  and  if  not  so  free  working  as  desirable, 
add  a  liberal  dressing  of  leaf  soil,  burnt  garden 
refuse,  or  other  material  capable  of  keeping  the 
surface  soil  from  binding  and  cracking  later  on. 
Warm,  showery  weather  is  to  be  preferred  at 
planting  time,  and  all  the  plants  should  be 
well  watered  before  they  are  turned  out  of 
the  pots.  The  rows  may  be  18  inches  apart, 
and  the  plants  12  inches  asunder  in  the  row  ; 
the  planting  should  be  done  with  a  trowel  and 
the  soil  firmly  packed  round  the  bills.  If  the 
soil  is  at  all  dry  a  watering  may  be  given 
at  once,  otherwise  it  may  be  deferred  for  a 
week  or  more,  according  to  the  weather.  The 
plants  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  get  dry  at 
the  roots,  a  mulching  of  stra^vy  manure  or  .some 
substitute  being  of  good  service  in  enclosing 
moisture.  These  conditions  being  complied 
with,  strong  growth  should  result,  and  service- 
able roots  for  lifting  during  the  next  autumn 
and  winter  be  obtained.  If  more  seed  is  sown 
in  the  open  ground  about  the  first  week  in 
April  in  shallow  drills  15  inches  apart,  the 
seedlings  being  duly  thinned  out  to  a  distance 
of  6  inches  or  rather  less  apart,  a  capital  lot  of 
plants  wUl  be  ready  for  transplanting  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  this  doing  away  with  the  neces- 
sity for  again  sowing  in  heat. 

Those  who  have  a  few  rows  of  seedlings  of 
last  year's  raising  may  transplant  these  early  in 
April  or  as  soon  as  active  growth  commences, 
the  ground  being  prepared  as  just  advised.  The 
plants  ought  to  be  carefully  forked  out  of  the 
ground  with  as  little  damage  to  the  roots  as 
possible,  and  be  at  once  replanted,  or  other- 
wise many  of  the  young  fibres  will  be  injured. 
Open  wide  flat  drills  with  the  spade,  spread  out 
the  roots  in  these,  and  cover  with  good  fine  soil. 
The  crowns  .should  be  buried  just  below  the  sur- 
face, the  other  distances  being  the  same  as  ad- 
vised in  the  case  of  the  plants  raised  in  heat,  sub- 
sequent treatment  also  being  identical.  In  every 
case  it  is  advisable  to  support  the  young  growths, 
a  strong  wind  being  liable  to  break  them  down. 
A  stake  to  each  plant  is  necessary,  the  tops 
being  lightly  tied  to  these.  Slugs  are  also  very 
destructive  among  young  Asparagus  plants,  and 
must  be  kept  down  by  frequent  surface  hoeings 
as  well  as  occasional  dustings  of  soot  and  lime. 
A  sprinkling  of  common  salt  destroys  slugs  and 
also  acts  as  a  manure. 

I  find  Early  Giant  Purple  Argenteuil  fully  a 
week  earlier  than  the  Giant  or  Battei'sea  and 
Conover's  Colossal.  Besides  being  early,  it 
also  grows  to  a  good  size,  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, may  safely  be  recommended  for  forcing. 
Failing  this,  plant  and  prepare  any  other  variety 
to  hand.  W.  Iggulden. 


Forcing  Iiettuces.— The  present  severe  weather 
will  probably  thin  out  the  Lettuces  on  the  borders, 


and  those  which  escape  will  certainly  be  backward 
in  turning  in.  If  there  are  spare  frames  and  lights, 
make  up  a  hotbed  now  with  tree  leaves  and  manure 
3  feet  high  at  back  and  2  feet  in  front,  place  on  the 
frame  and  cover  the  bed  G  inches  in  depth  with 
light  rich  soil,  rake  it  level  and  sow  thinly  broad- 
cast the  Paris  Market  Cabbage  Lettuce.  Cover  up 
until  the  seeds  germinate,  then  water  and  venti- 
late in  the  ordinary  way.  Thin  in  good  time  to  6 
inches  apart,  and  plant  the  thinnings  on  a  south 
border  to  come  on  in  succession.  The  Paris  Market 
is  the  best  forcing  Lettuce,  as  it  turns  in  so  quickly. 
If  glass  cannot  be  spared  prepare  the  hotbed. 
Make  a  frame  of  rough  boards  11  inches  high  and 
shelter  with  straw  mats. — E.  H. 


TOO   LENGTHY  SEED   LISTS. 

I  WAS  surprised  to  see  "  A.  D."  in  The  Garden, 
Feb.  25  (p.  liiS),  writing  to  the  effect  that  there  are 
not  too  many  kinds  of  vegetables.  He  saj.*:,  "  May 
not  the  same  objection  be  urged  against  everything 
else  in  gardens .'"  Is  not  the  same  objection  being 
urged  as  regards  the  numbers  of  Apples  and 
Pears  at  the  present  time  ?  The  same  applies  to 
vegetables.  Intelligent  selection  and  some  definite 
idea  as  to  the  reliable  sorts  among  the  different  kinds 
of  vegetables  are  just  as  much  needed  as  in  the  case 
of  Apples  and  Pears. 

"  A.  D."  says,  "  Of  the  150,000  who  garden,  on  the 
whole  the  variety  is  not  too  large  for  them."  But 
are  none  of  these  150,000  persons  growing  varieties 
for  which  much  better  kinds  might  often  be  sub- 
stituted it  their  respective  merits  were  only  known  ? 
The  tendency  to  exaggerate  in  catalogues  has  grown 
to  be  a  serious  evil,  and  although  "  A.  D."  may  be 
in  a  position  to  know  the  respective  merits  of  the 
many  different  kinds  in  the  seed  lists,  it  is  not  so 
with  many.  It  nurserymen  only  offered  proved  and 
reliable  sorts,  there  are  thousands  of  vegetable 
growers  who,  rather  than  accept  such  information 
in  the  spirit  of  dictation,  would  gladly  welcome  it, 
and  be  saved  much  trouble  in  wading  through  inter- 
minable lists  of  endless  varieties. 

"  A.  D."  asks,  "  Is  any  raiser  or  seedsman  to  be 
prevented  from  placing  before  the  public  some 
really  meritorious  variety  because  many  others  are 
in  the  field .' "  How  many  of  the  long  list  of  novelties 
in  almost  every  season's  catalogue  are  superior  to 
varieties  already  in  cultivation  ?  A'ery  few !  How 
many  of  those  "novelties"  have  received  extra 
treatment  at  the  raiser's  hands,  have  been  highly 
cultivated,  richly  fed,  and  altogether  double  the 
trouble  taken  simply  to  bring  them  to  a  high  stato 
of  apparent  excellence,  which  serves  to  obtain  for 
them  a  certificate  or  some  other  recognition  only  to 
develop  a  sale.  This,  however,  cannot  be  kept  up 
under  ordinary  cultivation.  It  is  a  positive  fact 
that  many  ot  these  novelties  fall  far  short  of  their 
reputed  merits. 

"  A.  D."  says  nurserymen  would  not  catalogue 
varieties  unless  they  were  asked  for,  but  nursery- 
men might  help  purchasers  if,  in  the  compilation  of 
their  catalogues,  they  used  a  little  intelligent  selec- 
tion. As  they  grow  the  various  kinds  for  seed,  they 
are  in  a  position  to  ascertain  the  respective  merits 
of  each,  and  if  they  compiled  a  list  of  what  they 
had  found  to  be  the  best,  instead  of  placing  in  one 
long  list  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  sorts,  purchasers 
would  appreciate  it,  and  the  demand  for  second- 
rate  kinds  would  soon  cease,  while  the  nurserymen 
would  ultimately  benefit,  being  only  required  to 
keep  stock  of  fewer  varieties.  The  catalogue 
system  oE  classification  is  generally  based  upon  the 
price  of  the  seed  or  age  of  the  varieties,  minor  con- 
siderations compared  with  quality.  Selling  a 
novelty  with  the  raiser's  own  description  is  a  great 
mistake  for  obvious  reasons.  If  all  these  new  kinds 
were  subjected  to  a  severe  test  by  some  disinterested 
person  before  being  offered  to  the  public  we  should 
hear  much  less  about  them. 

As  to  "the  intelligent  gardener  exercising  some 
judgment  in  testing  new  varieties,"  I  doubt  not 
many  ot  them  could  relate  instances  of  their  having 
paid  a  high  price  for  a  little  seed  of  some  new 
variety  "  that  was  to  supersede  all  others,"  and  found 
it  fell   short   of    varieties   they  were   already  cul- 
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tivating.  The  desire  for  novelties  is  a  public  craze 
and  a  public  failing.  The  good  gardener  has  found 
out  for  himself  the  kinds  of  vegetables  he  can  rely 
upon,  but  there  are  thousands  of  small  gardeners 
and  amateurs  who  have  not  enough  ground  and 
cannot  afford  to  be  trying  experiments;  they  go  to  a 
nurseryman's  list,  find  a  maze  of  names  and  have  to 
make  a  random  selection  as  best  they  can.  Every 
nurseryman  gives  prominence  to  novelties,  which 
after  all  are  the  least  important,  being  but  little 
known. — A.  H. 

In  reference  to  what  has  been  said  on  this 

subject,  I  think  the  public,  that  pay  for  and  grow 
them,  are  to  blame.  No  doubt  there  are  too  many 
sorts  with  too  many  synonyms.  Take,  for  example, 
the  Intermediate  Carrot,  and  you  will  find  by  pur- 
chasing one  ounce  of  true  St.  Valery  Intermediate 
Carrot,  at  the  cost  of  3d.  or  Id.,  that  it  will  match 
them  all.  I  can  assure  your  readers  that  the  good 
Continental  growers  have  often  to  purchase  back 
their  own  individual  supplies  at  big  profits.  I  have 
myself  purchased,  at  the  cost  of  IO3.  ftd.,  from 
twelve  different  firms,  this  one  article  under  twelve 
different  names,  and  my  one  ounce  of  seed,  had 
from  a  local  seedsman  as  St.  A'alery,  is  the  same 
thing,  the  latter  only  costing  ?,d.  As  for  the  Peas, 
they  grow  upon  us  like  Mushrooms  in  one  night,  but 
we  have  to  fall  back  on  the  good  old  sorts  of  our 
fathers,  the  Dwarf  Green  Mammoth,  British  Queen, 
and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.— Granulata. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Secoxd  eaelt  Peas. — The  long  spell  of  wintry 
weather  and  a  thick  covering  of  snow  have  naturally 
interfered  with  work  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and 
little  or  no  progress  has  been  made  by  Peas  or 
other  newly-sown  vegetables.  In  March  the  ground 
dries  rapidly,  and  as  soon  as  it  can  again  be  freely 
worked  more  seed  should  be  sown.  At  this  time  I 
sow  a  long  row  of  William  I.  in  addition  to 
Telephone  and  Criterion,  and  in  this  manner  secure 
a  close  succession.  An  open  warm  quarter  pre- 
viously freely  manured  and  deeply  dug  is  to  be 
preferred  for  this  crop,  and  the  drills  should  be  not 
less  than  3  inches  deep  and  5  inches  wide,  the  seed 
being  sown  thinly  and  evenly  throughout.  One 
pint  of  seed  is  sufficient  for  a  row  18  yards  long. 
Other  varieties  that  may,  if  preferred,  be  sown  at 
this  date  are  Stratagem,  Early  Paragon,  the  good 
old  Hair's  Dwarf  Mammoth,  President  Garfield, 
Huntingdonian,  Laxton's  Supreme,  and  Wordsley 
Wonder.  The  last  named  only  attains  a  height  of 
about  30  inches,  and  is  one  of  the  best  for  small 
gardens. 

The  most  profitable  Peas. — After  various 
trials  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  tall 
growing  varieties  are  more  profitable  than  those  of 
medium  and  dwarf  growth.  According  to  my  ex- 
perience, as  many  pods  can  be  gathered  from  one 
good  row  of  a  tall  growing  variety  as  from  two 
rows  of  a  sort  ot  medium  height,  while  the  dwarf 
kinds  are  simply  nowhere  in  comparison  with  the 
rest.  The  tall  growers,  as  a  rule,  possess  the 
strongest  constitution,  and  are  the  last  to  succumb 
either  in  a  dry  or  excessively  wet  season.  Mildew 
is  the  greatest  enemy  to  Peas,  while  thrips  are 
also  most  troublesome,  and  it  often  happens  that 
only  the  most  robust  kinds  can  make  headway 
against  these.  Probably  many  favour  those  of 
medium  height  on  account  of  these  costing  less  in 
the  matter  of  stakes,  but  this  is  a  very  doubtful 
saving.  Tall  stakes  are  nearly,  or  quite,  as  cheap  as 
those  cut  up  for  the  Peas  of  medium  height,  and 
seeing  that  fewer  rows  of  the  former  are  needed, 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  stakes  is  not  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  The  same  argument  holds  good 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  relative  amount  of 
garden  space  needed  by  each  class.  Instead  there- 
tore  of  sowing  two  rows  of  Peas  that  usually  attain 
a  height  of  3  feet  be  content  to  have  one  good  row 
on  the  same  ground  of  a  variety  that  will  grow  to 
<;  feet  and  upwards  in  height.  Telegraph,  Telephone, 
Criterion,  Huntingdonian,  Dake  of  Albany,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  Emperor  ot  the  Marrows,  and  British  Queen 
are  all  tall  growers  and  profitable,  and  more  might 
be  added  to  the  list. 


Peas  in  isolated  rows. — Where  the  attempt  to 
adopt  strict  rotation  of  crops  is  made,  the  rows  of 
Peas  will  be  collected  principally  in  one  quarter 
and  sown  probably  in  succession  to  Celery,  root 
crops,  or  any  member  of  the  Brassica  tribe.  This 
plan  of  grouping  the  rows  of  Peas  doubtless  has 
much  to  recommend  it,  and  when  all  are  given  a 
fair  amount  of  room,  good  crops  may  result.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  rows,  even  when  placed  as  far  apart  as 
the  respective  varieties  attain  in  height — a  good 
rule,  let  me  add — are  apt  to  unduly  shade  each 
other,  and  the  plants  become  weakly  in  consequence. 
It  is  the  single  or  much-isolated  rows,  such  as  are 
often  seen  in  a  cottager's  garden,  that  are  the  most 
productive,  the  pods  hanging  in  profusion  from  near 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  stakes,  and  it  is  these 
I  would  recommend  to  those  in  charge  of  medium- 
sized  gardens.  A  moderately  large  establishment 
may  be  kept  well  supplied  with  good  dishes  from 
eight  or  nine  rows  of  Peas,  each  say  about  IS  yards 
long.  Dispose  these  not  less  than  10  feet  apart, 
and  in  the  intervening  spaces  about  three  rows  ot 
either  Cauliflowers,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  or 
Potatoes  may  be  grown.  Then,  according  as  the 
earliest  and  successional  rows  are  cleared  off  the 
ground,  their  places  may  be  filled  with  more  winter 
vegetables,  including  Savoys,  Kale,  and  Coleworts, 
no  digging  being  necessary  in  either  case. 

Preparing  the  Celery  trenches. — When  the 
ground  intended  for  Celery  is  cleared,  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  digging 
and  manuring  the  trenches.  This  will  be  found  a 
far  better  practice  than  delaying  the  work  until 
near  the  time  the  trenches  are  needed  for  the  plants, 
and  especially  so  when  the  land  is  of  a  heavy  nature. 
The  trenches  being  dug  and  manured  early,  the  soil 
becomes  \Yell  pulverised,  the  manure  thoroughly 
sweetened — everything,  in  fact,  being  favourable  to 
a  good  start.  Early  digging  does  not  necessitate  a 
longer  waste  of  garden  space ;  quite  the  reverse. 
Market  growers  not  only  closely  crop  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  trenches,  but  the  very  sloping  edges  of 
the  latter  are  also  made  to  produce  early  Lettuces 
and  Cabbages.  The  spaces  between  the  trenches 
are  the  very  best  positions  for  summer  Lettuces,  and 
Kidney  Beans,  Peas,  and  Turnips  are  also  suc- 
cessfully grown  on  them.  Whether  the  trenches 
should  eventually  hold  more  than  one  row  of 
plants  must  depend  on  circumstances.  I  prefer  to 
plant  rather  thickly  in  a  single  line  than  thinly  in 
double  rows,  the  former  being  the  least  trouble 
throughout.  If  I  intended  to  grow  a  row  of  Peas 
on  each  space  between  the  Celery  trenches,  the 
latter  would  be  dug  not  less  than  18  inches  wide  at 
the  bottom,  or  wide  enough  for  two  rows  of  plants, 
and  a  6-feet  space  would  be  allowed  between  the 
trenches.  For  the  other  crops  named  a  space  of  i 
feet  between  the  rows  is  ample,  and  the  trenches 
would  be  made  15  inches  wide,  or  roomy  enough  for 
a  single  row  of  Celery.  Deep  trenches  are  unneces- 
sary, especially  if  the  ground  is  heavy  ;  in  fact,  our 
best  Celery  is  grown  only  slightly  below  the  ordi- 
nary level.  Nor  are  sharp  edges  or  sides  of  trenches 
to  be  commended,  these  in  dry  weather  shrinking 
away  from  the  manure  and  soil  in  the  trench.  If 
the  roots  are  confined  to  the  trench  much  more 
water  is  needed,  and  I  find  the  best  Celery  is  ob- 
tained when  the  roots  spread  into  the  soil  on  either 
side.  Half  a  spit,  or  about  6  inches  of  soil  is  suffi- 
cient to  take  out  of  a  trench,  this  being  spread 
evenly  right  and  left.  Then  if  a  good  layer  of  solid 
manure  is  forked  into  the  trench  no  further  prepara- 
tion will  be  needed. 

Leeks. — Plants  of  these  must  be  raised  early,  or 
otherwise  they  do  not  attain'a  serviceable  size  before 
the  winter.  Seeing  that  they  rank  among  the 
hardiest  green  vegetables  in  cultivation,  and  are 
very]  serviceable  in  [the  kitchen.'they  well  repay 
for  good  cultivation,  and  this  should  be  given  them. 
A  few  early  plants  being  raised  in  gentle  heat,  those 
to  succeed  them,  or  the  principal  crop,  ought  to  be 
raised  on  an  open  border.  The  young  plants  cannot 
well  be  too  strong  when  planted  out,  and  the  seed, 
therefore,  should  be  sown  on  well-worked,  rich 
ground.  Sow  at  once,  i.e.,  it  the  weather  permit, 
either  broadcast,  covering  the  seed  with  a  little 
fresh  soil,  or  thinly  in  shallow  drills  drawn  6  inches 


apart.  Later  on  the  seedlings  should  be  thinned 
out  freely,  and  in  this  manner  plenty  of  capital 
plants  will  be  prepared,  these  being  planted  at  once 
where  they  are  to  grow.  Ayton  Castle  and  Mussel- 
burgh are  both  useful. 

Tripoli  Onions.— It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
ground  wiU  soon  be  in  good  working  order;  but  as 
the  snow  and  frosts  will  leave  it  in  a  cold  state, 
transplanting  the  autumn-raised  Onions  ought  to 
be  deferred  until  the  sun  has  warmed  it  somewhat. 
Onions  do  best  on  a  heavily-manured,  deeply-dug, 
and  well- pulverised,  heavily-trampled  ground,  and 
a  surface-dressing  of  soot  and  a  sprinkling  of  salt 
may  well  be  stirred  in.  A  portion  of  the  plants 
may  remain  in  the  seed-bed  to  mature  early,  the 
thinnings  being  carefully  forked  out  and  at  once 
replanted.  Shallow  wide  drills  should  be  drawn 
for  them,  these  being  12  inches  apart,  and  in  them 
dispose  the  plants  0  inches  apart,  spreading  out  the 
roots  and  covering  firmly  with  fine  soil.  Autumn- 
raised  Onions  are  apt  to  run  to  seed  prematurely  ; 
but  if  the  flower-head  is  picked  out  when  first 
seen,  a  useful  bulb  may  yet  result. 

Sowing  Onion  seed.— The  most  valuable  crops 
of  Onions  are  obtained  by  sowing  seed  in  the  sprino- 
or  any  time  during  March  ;  the  crops  thus  obtained 
will  mature  early  in  the  autumn,  and  being  well 
ripened  will  keep  well  through  the  winter,  the  very 
latest  lasting  till  the  Tripolis  are  available.  It  is  a 
cornmon  practice  to  prepare  a  large  piece  of  ground 
as  just  advised,  a  small  portion  ot  this  being  planted 
with  the  Tripolis  and  the  remainder  sown  with  seed 
of  approved  varieties  for  keeping.  The  former  are 
succeeded  by  Coleworts  or  small  June-raised  Cab- 
bages and  the  latter  by  winter  or  spring  Cabbage, 
no  manuring  or  digging  being  required  for  either 
successional  crop.  The  varieties  suitable  for 
present  sowing  are  Banbury  Improved,  Reading, 
Veitch's  Maincrop,  Giant  Zittau,  or  those  of  the 
White  Spanish  type  generally,  the  very  best  keepers 
being  Giant  Zittau,  Brown  Globe,  and  James'  Keep- 
ing. Nothing  is  gained  by  crowding  the  drills.  I 
prefer  rather  to  have  them  12  inches  apart,  making 
them  wide  and  shallow.  The  seed  is  sown  thinly, 
one  ounce  being  sufficient  for  four  drills,  each 
17  yards  long,  and  very  little  thinning  being  at- 
tempted, the  Onions  eventually  crowd  one  another 
almost  out  of  the  ground.  Small  and  medium-sized 
bulbs  are  preferred  by  the  cooks,  and  these  also 
keep  best.  If  large  exhibition  bulbs  are  required, 
the  plants  must  be  early  and  freely  thinned  out', 
or  say  to  a  distance  ot  6  inches  apart.  The  sur- 
face ot  the  beds  needs  frequent  stirrings  with  the 
Dutch  hoe,  and  it  is  only  among  the  widely-set  rows 
that  this  can  be  accomplished  quickly  and  safely. 
I  ought  perhaps  to  add  that  few  now-a-days  think 
ot  forming  slightly  raised  beds  and  pathways  at 
intervals  for  the  Onion  crops,  all  being  sown  regu- 
larly on  the  level,  no  pathways  being  needed. 

The  Onion  maggot.- -Of  late  years  I  have  not 
been  much  troubled  with  this  destructive  pest,  but 
in  some  gardens  it  is  not  so  easily  kept  down. 
Changing  the  site  of  the  bed,  trenching  the  ground,' 
and  a  free  use  of  soot  are  all  more  or  less  preven- 
tives, moulding  over  the  bulbs  being  also  considered 
a  good  remedy.  According  to  my  experience,  it  is 
those  rows  very  freely  thinned  that  are  the  first  to 
suffer,  the  loosening  of  the  ground  facilitating  the 
escape  ot  the  fly.  At  any  rate,  since  little  or  no 
thinning  out  has  been  done  the  Onions  have  been 
comparatively  uninjured,  and  in  any  case  where 
there  are  plenty  of  plants  in  the  row  any  affected 
may  be  drawn  out  and  burnt,  those  left  amounting 
to  a  fair  crop.  \\r_  i  jj^ 


Brussels  Sprouts.— I  have  over  and  over 
again  heard  observers,  especially  amateurs,  say, 
'■  What  fine  Brussels  Sprouts !  how  is  it  ours 
never  become  large  or  hard.'"  and  this  question 
is  interesting  to  many.  I  may  say  that  I  am 
not  in  favour  of  very  large  Sprouts,  but  I  like 
them  firm  and  well  formed,  and  I  have  often 
proved  that  they  can  only  be  secured  in  this  desir- 
able condition  by  sowing  the  seed  early  and  getting 
the  plants  planted  out  in  good  time.  This  is  the 
whole  secret  of  successful  Brussels  Sprout  culture. 
The  best  plants  always  come  from  seed  raised  in 
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spring.  I  have  sown  seed  in  the  open  in  March  and 
April,  but  unless  in  very  favourable  seasons  the 
Sprouts  were  neither  full-grown  nor  hard  by  Novem- 
ber, and  they  never  improve  much  after  that  time. 
But  the  plants  raised  under  protection  were  ready 
for  planting  out  in  May  or  by  the  1st  of  June. 
They  were  tall  and  robust  by  the  end  of  August,  and 
by  the  beginning  of  November  the  stems  were 
clothed  with  firm  Sprouts.  It  is  then  the  season 
for  Brussels  Sprouts  begins,  and  when  well  grown 
by  that  time  they  will  remain  firm  and  good  until 
the  following  April  or  May;  whereas  those  not  sown 
until  late  are  only  soft  in  the  sprout  at  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  and  very  often  they  never  gain  size 
or  firmness  afterwards.  I  sow  the  seed  in  February 
in  shallow  cutting  boxes  and  allow  the  plants  to 
remain  there  until  they  are  large  enough  to  handle. 
They  are  then  dibbled  into  a  frame  where  they 
have  good  soil  to  root  in,  and  are  kept  at  a  distance 
ot  ?>  inches  apart.  Here  they  are  not  forced,  but 
merely  protected,  and  they  grow  hardy  and  sturdy 
and  bear  transplanting  in  May  or  about  that  time. 
For  the  last  half-dozen  years  or  so  I  have  ceased  to 
depend  on  Sprouts  raised  in  the  open,  and  rely 
entirely  on  those  raised  under  glass.  Although  our 
Sprout  quarter  is  not  of  large  size,  we  have  an 
abundance  of  Sprouts  from  October  to  May. — 
Cambrian. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDBING. 

THE  ALL  SAINTS'  CHETIRY. 

(CERASUS  SEMPERFLORENS.) 

How  this  tree  came  to  be  called  the  All  Saints' 
Chen-y  I  cannot  ascertain,  but  I  fancy  it  h.ad  its 


Weeping  Cherry.  Its  name  Ever-flowering 
was  given  in  reference  to  its  being  almost 
perpetually  in  flower.  It  begins  to  bloom  at 
the  .same  time  as  other  Cherries,  and  before 
the  first  crop  of  fruit  is  coloured  it  flowers 
again  and  on  till  autumn,  so  that  it  is  in 
flower  and  fruit  at  the  same  time,  and  tlie 
Cherries  are  seen  in  diff'erent  stages  of  ripening. 
It  is  an  interesting  tree  when  in  a  conspicuous 
position  on  a  liwn,  as  the  fruits,  which  are  only 
suitable  for  birds,  are  very  attractive.  They 
seem  very  fond  of  the  fruit,  but  whether  they 
prefer  it  to  a  luscious  Eigarreau  I  cannot  say. 
For  the  sake  of  the  birds  and  their  song  it  is 
worth  while  planting  an  All  Saints'  Cherry. 

One  cannot  mistake  this  tree  for  any  other 
sort  of  Cherry,  for  apart  from  its  graceful  habit 
the  foliage  is  altogether  of  a  deeper  green.  In 
the  poorest  soils  it  may  be  grown,  and  in  the 
Bagshot  sands  I  have  seen  a  tree  of  it  loaded 
with  flowers  and  fruit  throughout  the  summer 
and  autumn.  There  is  a  tree  of  it  in  the  her- 
baceous ground  at  Kew  standing  by  itself,  a 
remnant  of  the  old  royal  kitchen  garden  of  by- 
gone days,  and  being  the  best  specimen  in  the 
gardens  it  is  taken  good  care  of.  Loudon  says 
that  its  native  country  is  unknown,  and  adds  to 
his  description  of  it,  "a  truly  desirable  small 
single  tree  for  a  lawn.''  He  further  says  that  a 
tree  of  it  in  the  Jardin  des  Plante.s,  Paris,  was 
at  that  time  27  feet  high,  having  been  planted 
fifty  years.  In  Nicholson's  "Dictionary  of 
Gardening"  a  golden  variegated  variety  (aurea 
variegata)  is  described  as  being  very  handsome, 
but  I  have  not  seen  it.     It  is  said  to  have  been 


The  All  Saints'  Cherry  (Cerasus  semperflorens) .    Showing  branches  and  detached  flower. 


origin  on  the  Continent.  In  France  it  ij  known 
Hi  Cerise  de  la  Toussaint,  as  well  as  the  Carise 
de  St.  Martin  and  Cerise  Tardive,  or  late  Cherry. 
Here  it  is  called  the  Ever-flowering  Cherry  and 
the  Weeping  Cherry,  so  that  one  would  imagine 
that  from  its  variety  of  names  it  is  a  common 
tree.  J>ut  not  so.  Sometimes  you  see  it  in  old 
gardens,  or  where  a  collection  of  trees  has  been 
made  at  some  time,  but  it  cannot  be  called  com- 
mon. Jt  is  really  a  beautiful  tree,  extremely 
graceful  in  growth,  all  the  slender  branches 
liaving  a  drooping  tendency;  hence  the  name 


in  cultivation  since  1832.  It?  synonyms  are 
Prunus  semperflorens  and  P.  serutLna,  but  it 
must  nut  be  confused  with  Cerasus  sta'utina, 
which  is  a  distinct  species,  the  Nortli  American 
representative  of  the  Bird  Cherry.  Tlie  All 
Saints'  Cherry  is  obtainable  from  the  lie.st 
English  tree  nurseries. 


The  Cat-leaved  Walnut.  —  It  is  getting 
almost  too  late  in  the  season  to  recommend  the 
planting  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  but  as  the 
Walnuts  are  late  in  leafing,  it  is  not  too  late  to  ad- 


vise the  planting  of  a  tree  of  the  Cut-leaved  Wal- 
nut, which  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  cut-leaved 
trees  I  know,  and  a  specimen  or  two  of  it,  properly 
placed,  would  add  much  beauty  to  a  lawn.  Unlike 
the  ordinary  Walnut,  the  cut-leaved  variety  forms 
more  ^of  a  bush  than  a  tree ;  at  any  rate,  I  have 
never  met  with  a  large  tree  of  it,  the  tallest  I  have 
seen  being  not  more  than  15  feet  high,  and  it  inva- 
riably grows  in  a  spreading  way  with  irregularly 
arranged  branches.  The  leaves,  which  in  the  ordi- 
nary Walnut  are  not  inelegant,  are  in  this  variety 
cut  into  numerous  fine  segments,  which  give  the 
whole  tree  a  feathery  appearance.  It  is  just  the 
tree  to  place  in  a  conspicuous  position  on  a  small 
lawn,  and  it  always  looks  best  when  quite  by 
itself,  as  the  branches  have  a  downward  tendency, 
yet  it  should  not  be  entirely  isolated,  as  it  likes 
shelter.  A  capital  place  for  such  a  tree  is  in  the 
bend  or  recess  of  a  shrubbery,  where  it  would  be 
|)roteoted  from  northerly  and  easterly  winds,  which 
are  apt  to  blacken  its  tender  foliage  when  expand- 
ing. This  tree  is  not  cut-leaved  in  a  monstrous  or 
ugly  way,  as  other  trees,  the  so-called  Cut-leaved 
Lime,  for  example,  and  anyone  fond  of  trees,  if 
they  had  not  seen  it  before,  would  be  charmed  with 
it.  In  nurseries  you  ask  for  the  Cut  or  Fern-leaved 
Walnut,  or  Juglans  regia  laciniata.  Anywhere 
where  the  common  Walnut  thrives  this  will  also. — 
W.  G.  

COLLETIA  BICTONENSIS. 
This  shrub,  alluded  to  on  page  130,  is  synonymous 
with  C.  cruciata,  under  which  name  it  is  more 
frequently  met  with  than  that  of  C.  bictonensis. 
The  reason  of  this  last  name  being  applied  to  it  was, 
I  believe,  owing  to  the  fact  that  if  not  actually 
introduced  to  cultivation  through  the  gardens  at 
Bicton,  it  was  almost  unknown  up  to  the  time  it 
made  its  appearance  there  among  a  miscellaneous 
lot  of  imported  seeds.  From  Bicton  specimens  were 
sent  to  the  late  Dr.  Lindley,  by  whom  it  was  named 
C.  bictonensis,  but  on  native  specimens  had  already 
been  bestowed  the  name  of  C.  cruciata ;  therefore, 
this  name  should  stand.  Anyone  acquainted  with 
the  plant  must  own  that  craciata  is  a  suggestive 
name,  as  by  far  its  most  prominent  feature  is  the 
peculiar  cruciform  arrangement  of  the  branches. 
It  forms  a  stout  sturdy  growing  shrub  that  seldom 
exceeds  5  feet  in  height,  and  whose  branches  are 
clothed  with  large  triangular  shaped  spines  arranged 
in  an  opposite  manner.  The  leaves  are  small  and  so 
few  in  number,  that,  as  far  as  its  appearance  is 
concerned,  they  may  be  left  out  of  the  question 
altogether.  The  flowers  are  small  and  bell-shaped, 
but  pleasantly  scented.  In  the  open  ground  they 
are  of  a  greenish  white  tint  when  first  expanded, 
becoming  purer  with  age,  but  where  sheltered  their 
colour  is  clearer  from  the  first.  This  CoUetia  does 
well  near  the  sea,  as  pointed  out  by  your  correspon- 
dent, but  it  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  be  recom- 
mended for  general  planting.  In  the  south  and 
west  of  England  it  can  be  depended  upon,  but  in 
many  parts  it  is  injured  by  severe  winters.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  for  instance  during  the 
winter  of  1880-81,  most  of  the  Colletias  were  severely 
injured,  and  in  many  cases  killed  outright.  Another 
species,  C.  spinosa,  known  also  under  the  names  of 
C.  horrida  and  ferox,  is  more  slender  in  growth  than 
the  preceding,  and  the  spines  are  smaller,  but  it 
forms  an  equally  formidable  specimen. 

The  young  branches  ot  this  are  sparingly  fur- 
nished with  leaves,  but  they  speedily  drop  off, 
leaving  the  specimen  quite  devoid  of  foliage.  The 
absence  of  leaves  is  to  a  great  extent  compensated 
for  by  the  spines  and  bark  of  the  young  shoots 
being  of  a  deep  green  colour.  The  flowers  of  C. 
spinosa  are  a  good  deal  like  those  of  C.  cruciata,  but 
are  clustered  in  greater  profusion  towards  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  A  very  interesting  question  as  to 
the  specific  identity  of  these  two  widely  different 
plants  is  raised  by  the  circumstance  that  specimens 
ot  C.  cruciata  have  occasionally  produced  a  shoot 
which  is  undoubtedly  C.  spinosa.  A  good  illustra- 
tion of  this  was  exhibited  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  in  the  early  part 
of  188(i. 

Another  plant  bearing  a  great  general   resem- 
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blanoe  to  the  Colktias  is  Discaria  serratifolia,  which 
is,  indeed,  more  often  met  with  under  the  name  of 
Colletia  serratifolia.  It  is  larger-growing  than 
either  of  the  others,  as  it  forms  a  vigorous  shrub 
that  reaches  a  height  of  10  feet  or  12  feet,  the 
branches  of  which  are  far  more  slender  than  those 
of  the  preceding,  and  also  plentifully  furnished 
with  leaves.  All  the  above  are  natives  of  the  more 
elevated  regions  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  need  a  well- 
drained  situation.  They  can  all  be  propagated  from 
cuttings  of  the  ripened  shoots,  taken  off  at  a  length 
of  G  inches  or  S  inches,  dibbled  firmly  into  pots  of 
sandy  soil,  and  kept  in  a  frame  till  rooted. 

H.  P. 


Abies  brachyphylla.— I  fully  agree  with  all 
that  has  been  recently  said  in  favour  of  this  tree 
in  The  Garden.  Oar  solitary  specimen  is  planted 
in  a  low-lying,  well-sheltered  spot,  where  the  natural 
soil,  a  light  sandy  loam,  is  of  considerable  depth, 
and  both  soil  and  position  seem  favourable  to  its 
development.  It  has  grown  nearly  (5  feet  in  four 
years  and  has  filled  out  well  with  its  increasing 
height,  so  well  in  fact,  that  it  may  certainly  be 
thoroughly  recommended  as  a  specimen  tree  for  the 
pinetum.  If  it  continues  to  thrive  as  well  as  at 
present,  I  should  place  it  before  most  of  the  Abies, 
as  it  lacks  the  strict  formality  of  growth  of  which 
Pinsapo  is  a  type,  or  the  loose,  ragged  appearance 
assumed  occasionally  by  P.  cephalonioa  and  P. 
Nordmanniana. — E.  B. 

The  Mexican  Orange  flower  (Choisya 
ternata).  —  This  is  fairly  hardy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  though  it  succeeds  better 
when  treated  as  a  wall  plant  than  in  the  open 
ground,  but  in  either  case  the  foliage  is  so  much 
seared  lay  sharp  frosts  and  cold,  cutting  winds,  that 
to  be  seen  at  its  best  it  must  be  grown  under  glass, 
where  if  it  has  been  gently  forced  it  may  be 
had  in  bloom  by  this  time.  With  a  little  attention 
in  the  matter  of  stopping  when  young,  neat  bushy 
specimens  may  be  readily  obtained,  and  the  plant 
flowers  very  freely  even  in  a  small  state.  The 
clusters  of  white,  highly  fragrant  blossoms  are 
shown  off  to  great  advantage  by  the  handsome  dark 
green  foliage.  When  this  last  is  crushed  or  bruised 
in  any  way  it  exhales  a  pleasing  odour.  Plants  of 
this  Choisya  that  are  required  for  flowering  under 
glass  may  be  either  planted  out  during  the  summer 
and  lifted  early  in  the  autumn,  or  they  may  be  con- 
fined altogether  in  pots.  I  have  seen  both  these 
methods  successfully  carried  out,  but  those  that 
were  in  pots  were  supplied  during  the  summer  with 
occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure,  and  at  no  time 
were  they  allowed  to  become  dry.  Cuttings  of  the 
Choisya  strike  without  difficulty  at  almost  any 
se  ison,  but  the  best  time  to  put  them  in  is  just  as 
the  young  shoots  are  in  a  half-ripened  condition. 
In  growing  the  Choisya  under  glass,  it  is  rather 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider,  so  that  a  good 
syringing  occasionally  will  be  of  service. — T. 

The  Kentucky  Coflfee  tree  (Gymnocladus  ca- 
nadensis).— This  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  exotic 
trees  that  has  found  a  considerable  number  of 
admirers  in  this  country,  and  to  have  obtained  a 
place  in  many  good  collections.  Specimens  of  any 
size  are,  however,  comparatively  rare.  It  i.s  a  tree 
of  medium  size,  not  attaining  in  England  a  height 
of  more  than  55  feet,  the  girth  of  such  specimens 
averaging  between  6  feet  and  8  feet.  It  appears  to 
grow  with  singular  regularity,  as  the  two  trees 
originally  planted  here  are  almost  identical  in 
height,  girth,  and  general  appearance.  It  is  a 
native  of  North  America  and  was  introduced  to  this 
country  about  1750.  From  the  first  it  was  one  of 
the  trees  usually  selected  in  extensive  ornamental 
planting,  and  is  strongly  recommended  for  this 
purpose  by  some  of  our  best  authorities  in  arbori- 
calture.  Like  some  of  the  deciduous  Magnolias,  it 
is  not  a  pleasing  object  during  the  winter,  as  the 
wood,  which  is  thinly  produced  from  the  branches, 
is  very  upright  in  growth,  and  so  still  ami  lifeless 
in  appearance  as  to  resemble  a  lot  of  dead  poles. 
Its  only  drawback  as  an  ornamental  tree  is  its  late 
and  short  leaf  season.  It  is  invariably  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  the  Oak  and  Ash  before  the  leaves  attain 
their  full  size,  and  as  they  fall  at  the  same  time  as 


those  of  the  Lime  and  Horse  Chestnut,  its  season  is 
very  short.  The  flowers,  produced  freely  in  short 
racemes,  are  insignificant  in  themselves,  but  have  a 
pretty  effect  in  quantity.  The  tree  produces  pods 
freely  In  America,  and  the  seeds  are  said  to  have 
been  roasted  and  ground  at  one  time  in  that 
country  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  I  have  not  noticed 
any  seed  on  either  of  our  trees,  or  heard  that  they 
have  been  known  to  bear  pods  in  England.  The 
leaves  average  fromlS  inches  to  18  inches  in  length, 
and  consist  of  pairs  of  leaflets  on  either  side  of  a 
pendulous  leaf -stalk,  the  latter  hanging  on  some  time 
after  the  leaflets  have  disappeared  in  autumn,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Pterocarya  and  Acacia.  The  tree 
requires  a  sheltered  situation  and  a  deep,  rather 
moist  soil.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  hardy  and 
worthy  of  a  place  in  all  collections. — E.  Bubeell. 

The  Sagar  Maple  (Acer  saccharinum). — Of 
the  many  different  varieties  of  the  Maple  suitable 
for  ornamental  planting  this  must  be  placed  high 
in  the  list.  It  is  a  very  handsome  tree,  and  forms 
a  distinct  and  remarkable  feature  in  any  tree  group, 
not  onlyfin  summer,  when  the  foliage  is  a  wonder- 
fully bright  green,  but  also  in  autumn  when  it  is  of 
an  equally  bright  golden  yellow,  a  tree  in  fact  that 
at  once  arrests  the  eye  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
One  of  the  most  pleasing  combinations  of  colour  to 
be  found  in  our  pleasure  grounds  through  the 
summer,  seen,  too,  as  it  is  across  a  sheet  of  water,  is 
a  very  fine  specimen  of  this  Sugar  Maple,  flanked  on 
either  side  by  the  Mountain  Ash  and  backed  by  a 
large  Copper  Beech.  The  Sugar  Maple  is  one  of 
the  staple  trees  of  N.  America,  from  which  country 
it  was  introduced  about  1730,  and  is  said  by  some 
authorities  to  be  rather  tender  in  England,  and  not 
to  attain  anything  like  the  dimensions  it  reaches  in 
America.  Our  tree  is,  however,  over  70  feet  high, 
8  feet  in  girth,  and  with  a  large  spreading  head. 
The  young  wood  is  small  and  thickly  set  on  the 
spreading  branches,  so  that  the  tree  in  winter  has  a 
fine  shapely  appearance.  The  foliage  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Norwegian  Maple  and  about  the  same 
size.  It  is  probable  the  tree  may  never  be  exten- 
sively planted  in  England,  as  we  are  hardly  likely 
to  require  it  for  the  production  of  sugar;  it  is,  how- 
ever a  very  ornamental  tree,  and  I  have  drawn 
special  attention  to  its  hardiness  in  order  to  show 
that  it  may  be  safely  included  in  any  collection. 
It  likes  a  deep  moist  soil  and  seems  most  at  home 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  water,  or,  in 
fact,  any  moist,  fairly  sheltered  spot.  I  may  men- 
tion that  it  is  one  of  the  trees  on  which  the  Mistletoe 
seems  to  flourish.  In  the  case  of  our  specimen 
there  are  now  some  fine  bunches  on  different  parts 
of  the  tree. — E.  Bueeell,  Claremmit. 


SBOBT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Shrubs  in  Southwark  Park. — I  walked 
through  this  park  a  few  days  ago  and  I  never  saw  such 
mutilation  of  shrubs.  They  are  all  cut  down  to  an 
inverted  hasin-shaped  top,  no  matter  whatever  kind  of 
shrub  or  hush.  In  my  honie  near  Bala,  in  Wales,  I 
allow  plants  to  grow  naturally,  and  do  not  try  to  dis- 
figure them.  If  a  little  thinning  is  required  it  is  done, 
but  nothing  more. — G.  E. 

Stock  for  Japanese  Aeers. — In  answer  to 
"J.  G.  E."  in  The  Garden,  March  .3  (p.  200),  the 
typical  broad  gi'een-leaved  Acer  japonieum  is  used 
by  the  Japanese  gardeners  as  a  stock  on  which  to 
graft  their  red  and  palmate-leaved  varieties.  One 
of  our  grafted  plants  direct  from  Japan  died,  but  the 
stock  on  which  it  had  been  worked  grew  and  is  A. 
japonieum,  with  liold  pale  green  palmate  foliage  and 
crimson  flowers.  It  seeds  freely.  The  green-leaved 
varieties  root  freely  from  the  herbaceous  growths.  I 
do  not  know  if  our  native  seedlings  of  A.  campestre 
have  been  tried  as  stocks,  but  a  friend  who  tried  those 
of  the  Sycamore  ( A.  Pseudo-Platanus)  failed  with  them. 
— P.  W.  B. 

Small-leaved  Lime  (Tilia  parvifolia).— This  is 
a  neat-growing  little  tree  for  a  small  lawn  where  trees 
of  the  largest  growtli  would  ho  out  of  place.  This 
Lime  dififers  materially  in  growth  from  the  common 
form,  though  when  in  leaf  it  resembles  it  a  good  deal. 
Its  leaves  are  of  the  same  shape,  but  much  smaller,  the 
branches  being  mt.irc  twiggy,  the  bead  denser;  while 
the  trees  never  get  very  tall,  the  usual  height  being 
12  feet  or  15  feet.     The  branches  are  inclined  to  droop  | 


and  sweep  the  turf,  and  this  is  what  makes  it  so 
graceful  as  a  lawn  tree.  It  looks  best  when  planted 
by  itself,  and  requires  a  clear  space  of  about  15  feet  all 
round  its  stem  in  order  to  develop  and  show  itself  off. 
One  advantage  with  the  generality  of  Limes  is  that 
they  will  flourish  on  the  poorest  of  soils,  and  this  one 
is  no  exception. — G. 

Hardiness  of  Chilian  shrubs. — I  am  anxious 
to  ascertain  the  comparative  hardiness  of  the  under- 
mentioned shrubs  in  the  various  parts  of  these 
islands,  and  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  readers  who 
can  help  me  by  stating  the  conditions  under  which 
they  grow  the  plants  or  have  seen  them  growing, 
whether  as  bushes  in  the  open  or  protected  by 
walls.  The  aspect  of  the  walls,  or  amount  of  shelter 
in  the  case  of  bushes  in  the  open,  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil  would  be  of  value.  The  plants  are  Eu- 
cryphia  pinnatifolia,  Embothrium  coccineum,  Ber- 
beridopsis  corallina,  Lapageria  rosea,  Mitraria  coc- 
cinea.  Calceolaria  violacea,  and  C.  hyssopifolia. — W 

GOLDEING. 

ReticoJllora  ericoides. — What  a  charming 
little  tufted  shrub  this  has  been  all  through  the 
winter !  Its  colour  rivals  that  of  the  coppery 
Cryptomeria  elegans,  being  brighter  and  of  a  more 
violet  shade  of  tint.  The  neat  and  compact  growth 
adds  to  its  attractiveness.  It  does  not  grow  more 
than  a  yard  high,  usually  only  about  2  feet,  and 
makes  a  symmetrical  cone  of  dense  foliage.  This 
prim  little  Conifer,  like  all  other  "  cemetery  trees," 
as  1  heard  them  called  the  other  day,  has  its  value 
in  all  gardens,  the  aim  being  to  produce  variety  by 
the  tasteful  arrangements  of  contrasting  or  har- 
monising forms  and  colours.  In  a  geometrical  or 
terrace  garden  near  the  windows,  this  Eetinospora 
is  most  enjoyable  throughout  the  winter,  and  again 
in  spring  when  it  changes  its  dress  to  a  lively  green. 
— G. 

Top-dressing:  shrubs. — As  an  illustration  of 
the  value  of  top-dressing  for  shrubs  I  may  say 
that  I  have  noted  how,  the  very  first  season  of 
application,  apparently  every  particle  of  fresh 
material  has  become  a  complete  mass  of  flbrous 
roots,  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  turf,  that  for 
neatness  sake  surrounds  all  our  trees,  but  which 
after  top-dressing  is  only  laid  on  lightly — not 
beaten  down — till  there  has  been  a  heavy  rain- 
fall to  consolidate  the  top-dressing  and  wash  it 
down  to  the  roots,  some  of  these  having  been 
bared  by  the  removal  of  part  of  the  old  soil  before 
applying  the  new.  The  greater  part  of  our  younger 
specimens  of  Conifers,  also  some  Hollies  and  Rho- 
dodendrons, are  to  have  these  surface-dressings  as 
soon  as  weather  conditions  are  favourable,  and 
meantime  the  materials  are  being  wheeled  to  the 
trees.  A  mixture  of  well-decayed  manure  and  light 
loam  is  to  be  used  tor  Conifers,  and  being  short  of 
peat,  leaf -soil,  with  the  natural  sand  of  the  district 
mixed  with  it,  will  serve  for  Azaleas  and  Rhododen- 
drons.— W. 


Top-dressing  lawns. — "  Hortus"  draws  a  most 
unpleasant  picture  in  The  Gaeden,  March  .3 
(p.  200),  of  London  manure  as  a  suitable  substance 
tor  this  purpose.  No  doubt  the  ordinary  stable 
manure  where  horses  are  bedded  with  straw  would 
be,  for  various  reasons,  unsuitable.  But  there  are 
other  kinds  of  London  manure  besides  this.  The 
pare  droppings  and  dust  constantly  being  col- 
lected in  the  streets  of  the  city  are  useful  for 
the  above  or  any  other  purpose.  Then  in  many 
large  establishments  peat  litter  is  the  bedding 
material  used,  and  this  is  not  changed  until  every 
particle  has  absorbed  more  or  less  valuable  fer- 
tilising matter.  This  is  a  most  excellent  material 
for  top-dressing  lawns,  and  is  so  rich  in  plant  food, 
that  far  less  than  either  "  5ii  tons  or  25  tons  to  the 
acre  "  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  Moss  and  restore 
the  verdure  of  worn-out  lawns.  Last  year  I  saw  a 
lawn  to  which  a  slight  top-dressing  of  this  had  been 
applied,  and  the  effect  was  quite  magical.  It  is  a 
cleanly  substance  to  use,  very  light  to  handle,  and 
in  every  way  suitable.  There  are  cases  where  a 
heavier  dressing  of  soil  is  required  to  give  body  to 
the  staple  in  which  the  grass  is  growing  ;  in  such  a 
case  the  peat  manure  may  be  mixed  with  ordinary 
garden  earth  at  the  rate  of  two  parts  of  the  latter 
to  one  part  of  the  former.     In  most  places  road 
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scrapings  and  sweepings  can  be  had  readily,  and 
when  such  is  the  case  there  is  to  hand  a  most 
excellent  top-dressing.  The  advice  to  scarify  the 
Burface  before  putting  on  the  dressing,  whatever  it 
is,  is  excellent,  and  should  never  be  omitted. — T. 
Smith 


Destroyers. 


WIREWORM  IN  THE  STRAWBERRY  HOUSE. 
In  reply  to  "  H.  L."  in  The  Garden,  February  25 
(p.  1G3),  a  worse  enemy  in  this  department  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine.  Fly,  spider,  and  mil- 
dew can  be  checked  or  annihilated  without  inflict- 
ing serious  injury  upon  the  plants  ;  but  wireworm 
having  more  than  sis  months'  start  will  be  thoroughly 
established  in  the  root-stocks,  whence  it  will  be 
almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  dislodge  it  with- 
out destroying  the  plants.  Indeed,  it  is  question- 
able if  the  fate  of  many  of  the  plants  was  not  sealed 
long  before  they  were  removed  from  their  winter 
quarters,  but  did  not  show  the  effect  of  the  insi- 
dious attack  until  after  they  were  introduced  into 
heat.  If,  upon  examination,  it  is  found  that  the 
roots  are  destroyed,  the  cheapest  and  best  remedy 
is  turning  out  and  ^burning,  as  unhealthy  plants  are 
a  scourge  in  forcing  houses,  and  no  amount  of 
feeding  will  enable  them  to  set  or  carry  fairly  ferti- 
lised fruit  to  maturity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
plants  are  only  slightly  affected,  they  might  be 
divided,  the  fresh  and  apparently  healthy  being 
retained  ;  those  affected  destroyed.  The  usual  re- 
medy, where  powerful  insecticides  cannot  be  applied, 
is  the  introduction  of  traps,  than  which  there  is 
nothing  better  than  slices  of  Carrot,  Potato, 
or  Turnip  inserted  in  the  soil  and  withdrawn 
every  day,  when  the  worms  attached  can  be  treated 
to  boiling  water.  The  introduction  of  the  slices  to 
the  balls  of  Strawberries  in  pots  being  difficult,  if 
not  injurious,  they  might  be  placed  on  the  surface 
every  night,  and  examined  the  following  morning, 
but  never  having  had  to  do  battle  with  the  enemy 
in  Strawberry  pots,  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert 
that  these  tempting  baits  will  draw  them  upward  to 
be  caught  in  broad  daylight.  Soot  being  distasteful, 
water  in  a  weak  clarified  state,  made  by  sinking 
a  peck  bagful  into  the  cistern,  might  be  used  regu- 
larly for  watering  and  syringing  purposes.  Another 
bait  is  rape-cake,  a  good  artificial  manure  to  boot, 
of  which  the  wireworm  is  said  to  eat  to  repletion, 
and  thus  encompass  its  own  destruction.  This 
should  be  broken  up  into  small  pieces  and,  like  the 
sliced  vegetables,  placed  upon  the  tops  of  the  balls 
at  nightfall.  Mr.  Tonks,  of  liirmingham,  a  well- 
known  correspondent,  a  good  chemist,  and  a 
thoroughly  practical  horticulturist,  strongly  recom- 
mends sulphide  of  potassium,  not  only  for  destroy- 
ing insects  and  mildew,  but  also  for  dipping  pur- 
poses. The  strength  he  recommends  is  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  to  half  an  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water, 
and  in  this  he  dips  all  kinds  of  plants.  Orchids  in- 
cluded, root  and  leaf.  Worms  and  all  kinds  of 
insects,  he  assures  me,  are  destroyed  by  this  plunge- 
bath,  and  so  far  from  the  plants  or  tender  roots 
being  injured,  he  has  proved,  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, that  the  solution  acts  as  a  stioaulant.  Having 
used  the  sulphide  as  an  in.secticide,  I  can  endorse 
all  Mr.  Tonks  has  said  in  its  favour,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  that  "H.  L."  has  thoroughly  tested  it 
on  some  of  his  affected  Strawberry  plants  before  he 
destroys  them. 

WiREWOEM    IN   THE   COMPO.ST   YARD. — The  past 

winter  having  been  dry  and  (until  recently)  mild,  I 
am  not  surprised  to  hear  that  exposure  of  the  sods 
has  not  been  attended  by  the  happy  result  "  H.  L." 
anticipated.  Had  be  sprinkled  the  sods  with  a 
small  quantity  of  gas-lime  and  watered,  or  allowed 
the  rain  to  wash  it  in  prior  to  stacking,  every  wire- 
worm  would  have  been  destroyed  and  the  soil  none 
the  worse  for  potting  purposes.  The  refuse  lime  of 
gasworks  contains  a  large  percentage  of  .sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  alike  fatal  to  growing  plants  and  insect 
life,  and  on  this  account  should  be  applied  some 
time  before  the  soil  is  wanted  for  use.  Having  stacked 
his  turf,  "  H.  L."  may  not  care  to  take  it  to  pieces 
again;  neither  need  he  if  he  perseveres  with  the 


placing  of  bits  of  the  roots  I  have  named  all  over  the 
heap,  and  pays  regular  attention  to  the  collection 
of  the  worms  when  they  commence  feeding.  I  once 
had  the  misfortune  to  use  soil  infested  with  wire- 
worm  for  a  new  outside  A^ine  border.  I  am  not 
certain  that  the  young  roots  of  the  Vines  suffered, 
but  having  a  wholesome  dread  of  an  enemy  which 
remains  five  years  in  the  grub  state,  I  plied  the  sur- 
face heavily  with  soot,  watered  it  in,  and  although 
the  compost  was  frequently  examined  I  saw  no 
more  of  it.  Some  plantsmen  bake  doubtful  soils 
for  special  purposes,  and  in  this  way  destroy  the 
larvfe  of  insects,  but  for  Strawberries,  especially 
where  hundreds  or  thousands  of  plants  are  potted 
annually,  breaking  up  by  hand  and  careful  picking, 
preceded  by  trapping  with  Carrots,  should  reduce 
wireworm  to  a  harmless  minority. 

W.  Coleman. 


Sulphide  of  potassium. — In  reply  to  the  in- 
quiry of  "Fix"  in  last  week's  Garden,  I  think  I 
can  offer  him  a  little  enlightenment.  The  "  dark 
substance  in  a  bottle "  is  most  probably  the  true 
sulphide  of  potassium.  The  white  powder  sold  by 
another  chemist  is  a  totally  different  substance — 
"sulphate  of  potassium."  The  third  substance 
spoken  of  as  "  like  small  lumps  of  soda  "  is  probably 
"  sulphite  of  potassium."  This,  again,  is  a  totally 
different  chemical  to  the  one  which  has  so  often 
been  mentioned  in  these  columns  as  a  remedy  for 
mildew,  aphis,  red  spider.  Sec.  It  seems  monstrous 
that  anyone  deserving  the  name  of  chemist  should 
impose  either  the  sulphate  or  the  sulphite  upon  a 
customer  as  being  what  the  customer  wants  when 
he  asks  for  "  sulphide  of  potassium."  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  this  is  often  done.  Moreover,  in  one 
case  in  Scotland  a  gentleman  applied  to  a  large 
artificial  manure  manufacturer  for  a  supply  of  the 
sulphide,  and  was  told  it  could  only  be  got  with 
great  trouble  and  was  very  expensive.  During  the 
past  few  days  I  have  seen  a  number  of  letters 
written  by  gardeners  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
fully  bearing  out  the  statements  made  in  The  Gar- 
den by  Mr.  W.  Coleman  and  others  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  this  chemical  in  freeing  plants  from  attacks  of 
mildew.— Edward  W.  Badger. 

In  answer   to    "Fix,"  in   The    Garden, 

March  3  (p.  206),  the  white  powder  and  small 
lumps  like  soda  were  either  fraudulently  or  with 
culpable  ignorance  supplied  to  your  correspon- 
dent when  he  ordered  sulphide  of  potassium. 
A  druggist  with  the  most  limited  knowledge  of 
his  trade  could  not  have  made  the  mistake. 
Sulphide  of  potassium  is  not  white  nor  crystal- 
line. When  freshly  broken  it  has  a  brownish- 
yellow  or  liver-brown  colour ;  hence  its  old  name, 
liver  of  sulphur.  Dissolved  in  water,  it  makes  a 
bright  yellow  solution,  and  has  a  strong  odour  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  I  have  used  it  for  about 
thirty  years,  but  have  not  found  it  very  efficient  for 
the  destruction  of  red  spider,  though  it  is  as  efficient 
for  that  purpose  (or  more  so)  as  the  ordinary  modes 
of  application  of  sulphur.  Many  years  ago  I  made 
a  series  of  crucial  experiments  as  to  the  action  of 
sulphur  on  spider,  and  the  conclusion  I  arrived  at 
was  I  found  no  remedy  permanently  successful 
where  from  any  cause  I  could  not  secure  plenty  of 
moisture,  combined  with  healthy  action  at  the 
roots ;  and  anyone  who  wishes  to  get  rid  of  red 
spider  must  look  to  them.  But  while  the  sulphide 
is  not  so  efficient  against  insects,  it  is  fatal  to  lower 
forms  of  life,  whether  vegetable  or  animal  parasitic 
either  on  plants  or  animals,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
perfectly  harmless  to  the  hosts.  In  fact,  the  bene- 
ficial effects  to  plants,  and  also  to  animals,  in  various 
forms  of  skin  diseases — boils,  whitlows,  poisoned 
wounds — are  most  marked.  Generally  one  applica- 
tion of  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water  effects  a 
cure,  but  for  plants  a  solution  of  half  an  ounce  to  a 
gallon  is  sufEcient.  If  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
procuring  sulphide  of  potassium,  the  sulphide  of 
calcium  may  be  used  in  its  place.  This  can  be 
made  as  follows:  Flowers  of  sulphur,  1  oz. ;  fre.sh 
sifted  lime,  2  ozs, ;  and  soft  water,  1  quart.  Boil  in 
an  iron  vessel,  with  frequent  stirring, about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  When  rlear,  pour  off  and  keep  in  a 
well-corked  bottle.     Use  half  a  pint  of  this  to  a 


gallon  of  water ;  if  for  the  red  spider,  add  1  oz.  of 
soft  soap. — Edmund  Tonks,  Packivood. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


We  have  received  a  double-spathed  Calla  from  Mr. 
Bridger,  Penshurst  Place,  Kent.  It  is  not  of  very 
uncommon  occurrence  for  the  Calla  to  bear  a  double 
spathe.  We  had  a  similar  example  of  such  abnormal 
development  sent  us  a  short  time  since. 

Utricularia  Goweri.  —  This  is  a  provisional 
name  for  a  lovely  new  species  of  Bladder-wort,  sold 
last  week  in  the  City  by  Mr.  Protheroe.  It  was  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  from  the 
Roraima  district  in  Demerara,  and  has  strap-shaped 
light  green  leaves  and  an  erect  scape,  with  medium- 
sized  rich  violet-purple  flowers. 

White  Hoop-petticoat  Nareiss. — All  through 
this  bitter  weather  I  had  a  potful  of  white  Hoop- 
petticoat  Narcissus  (N.  mouophyllus)  in  a  cold  frame. 
Finding  the  bulbs  were  just  in  flower,  I  took  the  pot 
into  my  room  for  a  few  days  to  develop  the  blooms. 
One  of  these  I  now  enclose.     Is  it  not  exquisite  ? — A. 

KlNGSMItL. 

OdontOglOESUTU  Edithise.  —  A  very  highly- 
coloured  variety  of  the  crispum  type  ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  heavily  flushed  with  rose,  and  blotched  with 
chestnut-red,  the  petals  in  addition  bearing  numerous 
streaks  of  the  same  colour ;  lip  rich  yellow  at  the  base, 
with  a  few  chestnut-red  streaks,  pale  yellow  in  front. 
It  is  a  very  elegant  form,  and  I  believe  it  still  remains 
somewhat  rare.  I  recently  noted  this  variety  flower- 
ing with  numerous  other  fine  forms  in  The  Woodlands 
collection  at  Streatham. — W.  H.  G. 

Brownea  macrophylla. — Perhaps  "W.  E.  G.' 
is  right  in  his  estimation  of  this  Brownea  in  The 
Garden,  March  3  (p.  18G).  It  is  certainly  a 
showier-flowered  shrub  than  B.  grandiceps,  which  I 
was  bold  enough  to  assert  was  the  finest  of  the  cul- 
tivated Browneas.  I  have  referred  to  the  plate 
given  of  B.  macrophylla  in  Vol.  XV.  of  The  Gar- 
den, and,  as  one  may  see,  it  is  a  gorgeous  shrub, 
but  I  imagine  it  has  not  such  a  noble  appearance  in 
bloom  as  B.  grandiceps,  which  reminds  one  of  a 
gigantic  Rhododendron. — W.  G. 

Ccelogyne  cristata  alba. — The  finest  specimen 
of  this  variety  which  I  have  yet  seen  in  bloom  is 
now  flowering  in  Jlr.  Measures'  collection  at  The 
Woodlands,  Streatham,  and  is  bearing  170  of  its 
pure  white  flowers,  which  have  neither  spot 
nor  blemish  of  any  kind.  To  those  who  prefer 
flowers  without  any  admixture  of  colours  this 
variety  is  a  gem  of  the  first  water,  and  it  really 
requires  to  be  seen  in  the  mass  to  enable  one  to 
appreciate  its  great  charm.  It  appears  to  thrive 
equally  as  well  as  the  typical  plant,  and  I  hope  the 
pure  white  form  may  soon  become  more  plenti- 
ful.—H. 

The  Orchid  Album.— The  January  number 
of  this  work  contains  excellent  plates  of  Cypri- 
pedium  Morganiic,  Lajlia  oinnabarina,  Oncidium 
lamelligerum,  and  Houlletia  odoratissima  antioqui- 
ensis.  The  February  number  contains  Mesospini- 
dium  vulcanicum,  a  beautiful  form  of  Cattleya  bi- 
color,  Dendrobium  MacCarthiae,  and  a  charming 
variety  of  the  Mexican  L;clia  albida  sulphurea,  in 
which  the  sepals  and  petals  are  bright  sulphur  yel- 
low, the  lip  being  similarly  coloured.  'This  form 
appears  to  have  been  flowered  by  Mr.  Walley,  of 
Fallowfield,  Manchester,  and  is  by  far  the  finest  of  its 
class  hitherto  seen  amongst  these  Mexican  Lfelias. 

En^ianthus  japonicus. — At  first  sight  this 
shrub  reminds  one  of  Zeuobia  speciosa,  an  allied 
genus  in  the  Heath  family,  but  it  is  evidently  not 
such  an  important  plant  as  that,  not  being  so  free 
in  flower  and  probably  not  so  hardy.  It  is  a  bushy 
shrub,  and  the  flowers  protrude  from  the  branches 
before  the  leaves  are  developed.  The  Lily  of  the 
Valley-like  blossoms  are  white  and  droop  from  the 
branches  in  clusters.  The  leaves,  which  will  not 
be  fully  grown  before  the  plant  is  out  of  flower, 
are  said  to  die  off  in  autumn  of  a  brilliant 
golden-orange  colour.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  a 
native  of  Japan,  and  was  introduced  several  years 
ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Standish.  It  may  be  seen  in 
flower  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew  among  the 
Japanese  plants.  Its  near  neighbour  from  China, 
B.  quinqueflorus,  also  called   E.  reticulatus,  is  an 
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extremely  pretty  and  interesting  shrub  well  worthy 
of  general  cultivation.  Its  flowers,  like  tiny  droop- 
ing bells,  are  abundant  and  of  a  pale  red  colour, 
and  therefore  showy. 

Odontoglossum  Edwardi.— By  far  the  finest 
variety  of  this  plant  which  I  have  hitherto  seen  was 
recently  flowering  in  the  line  collection  of  Mr. 
Measures  at  Camberwell  a  short  time  since,  and 
bearing  hundreds  of  its  distinct,  but  not  large  violet- 
purple  flowers,  the  prominent  crest  being  orange- 
yellow.  These  flowers  yield  a  perfume  resembling 
that  of  Violets.  Grown  in  company  with  0. 
ramosissimum,  the  effect  of  the  contrast  would  be 
excellent,  as  the  one  plant  bears  shining  white- 
spotted  flowers,  and  the  other  intense  deep  violet- 
purple  blooms.  Moreover,  both  plants  thrive  best 
under  cool  treatment,  and  bloom  at  the  same  season 
of  the  year.— W.  H.  G. 

Acacia,  pubescens. — This  New  Holland  plant, 
which  was  introduced  to  this  country  close  upon  a 
century  ago,  ought  to  be  classed  among  the  very 
best  Acacias.  It  has  feathery  foliage,  and  bears  a 
profusion  of  its  tiny  globular  flower-heads.  There 
is  a  specimen  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew  about 
10  feet  high,  with  a  great  spreading  head,  which 
looks  like  a  cloud  of  yellow.  It  was  planted  out 
about  five  years  ago,  when  a  small  pot  plant,  and 
now  has  a  stem  3  inches  in  diameter.  For  a  large 
conservatory  it  is  much  finer  than  the  commoner 
A.  dealbata,  as  it  makes  a  more  bushy  tree  if  be- 
headed after  it  has  reached  about  8  feet  high. 

Ccelogyne  cristata  var. — There  is  a  remark- 
able form  of  this  lovely  Orchid  in  flower  at  Kew 
that  deserves  notice,  as  it  is  different  from  the 
ordinary  type,  and  as  fine  as  any  of  the  major  forms 
we  have  seen.  The  flowers  are  not  much  above  the 
ordinary  size,  but  the  sepals  and  petals  are  broader, 
and  show  no  tendency  to  curl,  as  in  the  common 
form,  and  the  large  lip  is  enriched  with  a  blotch  of 
yellow  several  shades  deeper  than  usual.  The  bulbs, 
moreover,  are  different  in  shape,  though  we  do  not 
attach  much  importance  to  those,  as  they  are  so 
variable  on  the  same  plant.  It  was,  we  believe, 
sent  home  from  Northern  India. 

New  Holland  climbers. — From  now  until 
the  end  of  May  those  beautiful  and  graceful  shrubs 
known  commonly  as  New  Holland  plants  will  assert 
themselves  in  gardens  and  nurseries.  When  one 
sees  the  exquisite  gracefulness  of  a  New  Holland 
climber  festooning  a  greenhouse  roof,  one  is  apt  to 
ask  himself  why  it  is  that  they  have  gone  out  of 
fashion,  and  this  thought  struck  me  as  I  saw  the 
lovely  HardenbergiaComptoniana  and  monophylla  in 
bloom  the  other  day  at  Kew.  Theirflowers  are  much 
alike,  but  one  has  its  leaves  divided  into  leaflets, 
while  those  of  the  other  are  whole.  The  tiny  flowers 
are  of  the  richest  purple  and  in  crowded  clusters, 
and  hang  in  the  most  elegant  way  imaginable.  As 
they  have  long  and  thin  stalks  they  are  useful  for 
bouquets  or  vases.  There  is  a  pure  white  variety  of 
H.  monophylla  in  flower  also,  but  this,  I  imagine, 
is  rare. — W.  G. 

The  common  Corn  Poppy. —  Single,  semi- 
double,  and  double  varieties  of  various  colours  of 
this  well-known  plant  are  being  largely  distributed 
this  year  under  the  name  of  Papaver  llookeri. 
The  particular  plants  to  which  this  name  was  given 
were,  I  believe,  found  abundantly  in  old  gardens 
in  Cashmere,  where  they  had  been  long  cultivated. 
Owing  to  their  supposed  larger  rounder  seed  pods, 
&o.,  they  were  considered  quite  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  Corn  Poppy.  They  do,  in  truth,  differ 
a  great  deal  from  the  wild  plant,  but  so  far  as  I 
can  make  out  they  are  identical  in  every  way  with 
P.  Rhicas  as  it  has  been  long  cultivated  in  English 
gardens.  When  allowed  plenty  of  room  in  good 
rich  soil  they  make  a  magnificent  show. 

Vanda  Goweri. — This  extremely  rare  Orchid  is 
now  flowering  at  Kew,  and  as  few  orchidists  have 
seen  it  in  bloom,  it  may  be  well  to  briefly  describe 
it.  The  plant  is  large  and  very  healthy,  having 
several  breaks.  These  are  slender,  from  12  inches 
to  IS  inches  high,  and  with  copious  air  roots.  The 
leaves  are  about  4  inches  long,  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  are  fleshy  and  stiff, 
Standing  out  horizontally,  not  recurved,  as  in  most 


other  Vandas.  The  two-flowered  spike  is  produced 
from  near  the  top  of  the  growth.  The  flower,  which 
is  about  an  inch  across,  reminds  one  of  that  of  V. 
lamellata  in  shape,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  white 
with  wavy  margins,  and  the  curiously- shaped  lip  is 
coloured  with  purple  and  orange.  It  is  a  pretty, 
though  modest-looking  flower,  and  one  that  an  en- 
thusiastic orchidist  would  regard  with  interest  on 
account  of  its  rarity.  The  plant  was  introduced 
many  years  ago,  and  was  named  in  compliment  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  Gower,  who  is  well  known  as  an  ardent 
orchidist. — X. 

Helleborus  graveolens. — I  send  a  branch  of 
what  I  have  known  for  the  last  twenty  years  under 
this  name.  You  will  observe  that  the  inside  is 
green,  and  externally  it  is  in  great  part  purple,  of  a 
peculiar  shade,  entirely  different  from  that  in  any 
other  Hellebore.  Being  deciduous,  the  leaves  are 
not  yet  above  ground. — T.  H.  Archee-Hind,  Smitli 
Devon. 

*f*  We  can  state  with  certainty  that  the  flower 
sent  is  the  true  H.  graveolens.  It  is  not  at  all 
common  in  gardens,  and  we  have  only  seen  one  or 
two  really  good  forms.  It  belongs  to  the  group 
with  deciduous  leaves,  and  is  placed  by  Nyman  in 
his  "Conspectus  Europseas"  under  H.  odorus 
(W.  and  K.),  though  we  would  rather  put  it  with 
H.  dumetorum,  and  Bocconi  under  H.  viridis,  as,  in 
our  opinion,  it  more  nearly  resembles  the  latter  in 
a  general  way  than  the  former.  The  flower-stems 
are  branched  at  the  top,  with  from  two  to  five 
flowers,  the  latter  Ij  inches  in  diameter;  sepals 
slightly  incurved  at  the  tips,  the  interior  pale  green, 
the  exterior  a  peculiar  purple,  deeper  than  H.  tor- 
quatus  (H.  purpurascens),  and  without  the  glaucous 
tint.  The  buds  are  most  beautiful  nestling  amongst 
the  soft  green  leafy  bracts.  It  is  a  charming  little 
plant  for  sheltered  spots  on  the  rockery. — Ed. 


Societies. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

On  Monday  evening  last  there  was  a  largely  attended 
meeting  of  the  general  committee  of  this  society 
held  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Kleet  Street,  the  president, 
Mr.  E.  Saunderson,  being  in  the  chair.  The  minutes 
of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, the  hon.  secretary  read  some  interesting 
correspondence  relating  to  the  arrangements  for  the 
provincial  show.  The  delegates  from  the  Sheffield 
Society  and  the  representatives  from  affiliated  socie- 
ties, present  for  the  first  time,  were  given  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  it  was  resolved  that  it  should  be  re- 
corded in  the  society's  books.  Mr.  Woodcock,  in 
reply,  said  he  desired  to  point  out  the  very  great 
fairness  that  characterised  the  correspondence  in 
connection  with  the  provincial  show,  and  reported 
that  the  decision  to  hold  it  at  Sheflield  had  excited 
a  great  deal  of  local  enthusiasm,  and  there  was 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  show  would  be  a 
great  success. 

The  report  of  the  society's  schedule  committee 
was  then  moved  and  adopted,  the  principal  altera- 
tions for  1X88  being  the  appointment  of  two  ad- 
ditional judges  for  the  grand  November  fife,  the 
offering  of  a  large  number  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
medals,  and  the  instituting  of  a  new  class  for  cut 
blooms,  to  be  competed  for  by  any  Chrysanthemum 
or  horticultural  society,  whether  afiiliated  or  not. 
The  prize  will  consist  of  a  challenge  trophy  and 
£10  in  money  for  the  best  collection  of  forty-eight 
blooms,  twenty-four  incurved  and  twenty-four 
Japanese,  on  the  following  conditions :  First,  the 
entry  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  society. 
Second,  an  entry  fee  of  10s.  (jd.  will  be  charged  to 
societies  not  affiliated  with  the  National.  No  entry 
fee  to  be  charged  to  affiliated  societies.  Third, 
each  society  competing  must  be  prepared  to 
guarantee  that  the  blooms  staged  are  cut  from  the 
collections  of  its  members  only.  Fourth,  that  the 
forty-eight  blooms  may  be  the  production  of  one  or 
more  growers,  at  the  option  of  the  society  com- 
peting. Fifth,  no  limit  as  to  number  of  entries 
from  each  society,  but  no  society  will  receive  more 
than  one  prize.    Sixth,  the  cash  will  be  paid  to  the 


treasurer  of  the  society  winning  the  award,  to  be 
equitably  divided  between  the  contributors. 

The  trophy  will  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
winning  society  for  twelve  months,  and  must  be 
returned  to  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
fourteen  days  before  the  following  November  show. 
The  name  of  each  winning  society  will  be  engraved 
upon  the  trophy. 

In  the  schedule  for  the  early-flowering  show 
there  are  a  few  alterations,  principally  with  the 
view  of  affording  opportunities  to  small  amateurs 
of  exhibiting. 

With  regard  to  the  provincial  show,  a  schedule 
has  been  compiled  on  the  basis  of  the  Sheffield 
Society's  schedule  of  Ust  year.  It  was  reported 
that  the  SheflSeld  Society  are  now  in  a  position  to 
guarantee  £124  towards  the  prize  fund,  and  this 
amount  will  be  materially  increased  if  the  pending 
negotiations  with  another  local  society  to  hold  its 
show  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society's  provincial  show  be  successful.  The 
judges  appointed  are  Messrs.  J.  Wright,  Udale, 
Garnett,  Lewis  Castle,  George  Gordon,  and  Richard 
Dean,  who  will  nominate  a  referee. 

Mr.  Woodcock  pointed  out  that  this  forthcoming 
exhibition  would  be  a  truly  national  one,  and  un- 
surpassed in  the  north  of  England.  Many  of  the 
leading  Liverpool  growers  would  probably  compete, 
and  the  contest  between  the  northern  and  southern 
Chrysanthemum  experts  would  be  of  the  most  inte- 
resting nature,  such  an  opportunity  never  having 
yet  occurred,  and  was  already  being  looked  forward 
to  with  eagerness. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  bronght  the  meeting 
to  a  close. 

Koyal  Horticultural  Society.— A  meeting 
of  the  council  was  held  at  South  Kensington  on 
Tuesday,  March  G,  when  the  agreement  as  to  the 
lease  of  the  premises  at  111,  Victoria  Street,  S.W., 
was  finally  settled,  and  a  sub-committee  was  re- 
quested to  see  the  details  of  furnishing,  &c  .promptly 
carried  out,  as  the  exhibition  on  March  13  will  be 
the  last  held  at  South  Kensington.  Reports  were 
received  and  adopted  from  the  finance  and  Chiswick 
committees,  whereby  it  is  hoped  that  both  increased 
economy  and  efficiency  may  be  introduced  into  the 
society's  work.  It  was  resolved  to  ask  the  advice 
of  the  Fellows'  committee  on  the  following  sub- 
jects, viz. : — 

1.  The  appointment  cf  local  secretaries  in  the  pro- 
vinces. .    . 

2.  The  best  mode  of  affiliation  between  local  societies 
and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

3.  The  desii  ability  of  petitioning  the  Government  to 
include  horticulture  with  agriculture  under  the  new 
Government  Board. 

The  next  meeting  of  council  was  fixed  for  March  13 


Death  of  Mr.  James  Betteridge.— We  have 
to  announce  the  death  of  this  well-knowu  nurseryman, 
whose  name  is  especially  associated  with  the  Aster. 
We  are  indebted  to  him  for  many  fine  strains. 

The  death  of  M.  Joseph  Mies  occurred  on  MarchS, 
after  two  months'  illness.  He  was  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Co.,  of  Paris. 


Book  wanted. — Would  you  Hndly  inform  me  of 
the  name  of  a  good  work  on  Peach  culture  ? — Amateur. 

Tufted  Pansies. — Your  correspondents  having 
been  good  enough  to  give  the  names  of  the  best 
varieties  of  these,  would  they  put  me  under  further 
obligation  by  saying  where  good  seeds  of  these  kinds 
may  be  obtained  ? — Subscriber. 

*«*  We  fear  seeds  of  the  varieties  referred  to  cannot 
be  obtained.  Any  nurseryman  would,  no  doubt, 
obtain  plants  for  you. — Ed. 

A.  A.  R. — Insect  too  smashed  for  identification. 

E.  B.  L. — The  flowers  on  your  Violets  are  what  are 
called  by  botanists  Cleistogamic.  They  are  common  to 
Violets,  and  produce  seeds  like  ordinary  flowers. 

Names  of  plants. —  Fii^cnii. — Miltonia  euneata. 

If.  E.  James. — 3,  Cassia  floribunda;  4,  specimen 

insufficient. Bajah. — 1,    Asplenium     lucidum  ;     2, 

Cyrtoniium  japonicum ;  3,  Nephrodium  molle ;  4, 
Pteris  longifolia. — E.  B.,  DunferniUne, — Megacliniura 
falcatum. 
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WOODS  &  FORESTS. 


PRUNING. 

I  SEE  in  The  Garden  Feb.  25  (p.  182)  Mr.  J.  B. 
Webster  still  hankers  to  be  at  his  forest  trees 
with  the  knife,  but  a  justification  of  the  practice 
of  pruning  as  usually  followed  must  be  hard  to 
find  wlien  he  bases  his  contentions  in  its  favour 
upon  rabbits  or  hares  eating  over  trees  and 
causing  them  to  send  up  numerous  sprouts  re- 
quiring to  be  thinned  out.  No  one  would  ever 
think  of  calling  this,  pruning  forest  trees,  nor  is 
it  what  is  meant  by  the  term.  The  worst  oppo- 
nent of  pruning  would  not  object  to  operating 
with  the  knife  upon  a  tree  accidentally  injured 
in  the  way  described.  But  this  is  not  forestry 
pruning  as  advocated,  which  means  cutting  ofl" 
the  limbs  of  trees  till  tlie  trees  have  grown  so 
tall  that  it  requires  two  men — one  with  a  heavy 
mallet,  and  the  other  with  a  chisel  on  the  end 
of  a  pole  20  feet  long  or  so,  a  hand  saw,  knife, 
or  billrhook,  <fec.  This  is  "pruning"  forest 
trees  as  practised  by  scientific  foresters  on  large 
estates  in  Scotland  where  pruning  is  chiefly 
done,  and  often  after  a  long  day's  work  the 
writer  has  been  quite  tired  out  with  swinging 
the  said  mallet.  The  Garden  has  lately  set 
itself  successfully  to  combat  some  silly  notions 
and  prejudices  in  the  matter  of  fruit-tree  selec- 
tion and  the  like,  and  I  only  wish  it  would 
begin  hammering  at  the  heads  of  our  foresters 
as  energetically,  for  if  ever  any  class  of  cultiva- 
tors has  been  going  blindly  to  work  in  many 
things  foresters  have,  and  the  questions  of  prun- 
ing and  thinning  have  been  among  their  chief 
stumbling-blocks.  Pruning  is  the  last  thing  a 
forester  need  trouble  himself  about,  and  if  he 
plants  judiciously  the  right  trees  in  the  right 
places,  he  may  discard  pi-uning  entirely.  I  con- 
fess to  feeling  thoroughly  bored  by  long  rigma- 
roles and  platitudes  about  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  forestry  notions.  The  fact  alone  that 
the  finest,  straightest,  cleanest,  and  highest 
priced  timber,  foreign  or  home-grown,  and  from 
every  conceivable  situation  and  climate  in  the 
world,  has  been  produced  in  crowded  forests 
untouched  by  the  hand  of  man,  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  convince  anyone  who  is  not  wrapt  up  in 
prejudice  and  rule-of- thumb.  James  Brown  in 
his  "  Forester"  (p.  539)  is  quite  right  when  he 
states 

That,  generally  speaking,  wherever  healthy  young 
trees  have  been  propei  ly  planted  in  a  suitable  soil  and 
situation,  little  or  no  pruning  is  ever  found  necessary, 

and  that  where  pruning  proves  necessary  or  is 
much  needed  for  young  trees, 
We  conclude  that  the  cause  lies  in  the  bad  manage- 
ment of  the  planter  in  the  tirst  instance. 
Thus  we  have  Mr.  J.  B.  Webster  and  the  best 
authorities  at  loggerheads  on  the  subject — the 
first  advocating  pruning  till  the  trees  "become 
thoroughly  established,"  and  the  other  describ- 
ing the  same  practice  .as  "  bad  management." 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Webster  that  he 
Never  saw  the  evils  of  the  non-pruning  system,  as 
advocated  by  some,  bettor  exemplified  than  in  the 
natural  forest,  where  isolated  trees  and  such  as  were 
growing  along  the  margin  of  the  forest  were  often 
tound  to  be  damaged, 

is  a  way  of  misrepresenting  the  case  that  I  would 
not  have  expected  Iiiiii  to  attempt.  The  fact  is, 
the  only  portion  of  a  natural  forest  that  repre- 
sents in  any  degree  our  foresters'  system  in  this 
country  is  the  ujiirgin  of  the  forest,  and  the 
isolated  trees,  which,  owing  to  tlie  same  causes 
— viz.,  tno  much  room — produce  useless  side 
limbs  instead  of  straight  trunks.  The  natural 
forest,  as  a  rule  and  according  to  all  testimony, 
presents  an  unbroken  stretch  of  trees,  remark- 
able for  the  regularity,  straight ness,  and  genesrai 


symmetry  of  dimensions  of  the  trees,  and  the 
examples  described  by  Mr.  Webster  are  the  rare 
exceptions ;  hence  it  is  that,  while  British 
foresters  have  been  growing  rough  Larch,  Spruce, 
Fir,  and  Pines  to  a  size  containing  200  or  300 
cubic  feet,  they  are  shut  out  of  their  own 
market  by  the  foreign  importations  of  Fir 
planks  and  poles  of  the  same  sort  produced 
from  seed  where  they  grew,  and  which  were 
never  touched  by  a  tool  till  the  trees  were  felled. 
When  we  go  into  our  other  over-thinned  woods 
at  home  and  see  the  ungainly,  scrambling  Oak, 
Ash,  Sycamore,  and  other  trees  on  every  side, 
we  see  the  causes  that  spoiled  the  FirS  going  on 
there  also.  It  has,  of  course,  dawned  upon 
foresters  that  this  rough  timber  is  produced  by 
allowing  the  side  limbs  and  tops  too  much  de- 
velopment, but  instead  of  preventing  the  evil 
by  natural  means — viz.,  judicious  crowding — 
they  took  to  cutting  the  limbs  off  with  the  knife 
with  one  hand,  whOe  with  the  other  they  have 
been  as  diligently  over-thinning  the  trees  and 
encouraging  the  very  evil  they  wished  to  pre- 
vent. Thousands  of  acres  of  our  young  woods 
in  this  country  are  truly  lamentable  spectacles 
of  thinning  and  pruning,  but  I  am  sanguine 
that  a  few  young  plantations  will  now  be  allowed 
to  grow  in  consequence  of  the  whole  of  the 
woodmen  on  some  estates  having  been  dis- 
charged, and  til  ere  is  hope  that  we  may  yet  see 
a  forest  of  good  timber  some  day  here  and  there. 
The  best  judges  of  good  timber  are  timber  mer- 
chants, and  the  men  who  know  most  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  good  timber  is  produced  are 
not  foresters,  but  those  agents  of  the  timber 
trade  who  go  out  to  see  and  buy  foreign  timber, 
and  we  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  such 
men  lamenting  the  ignorance  of  British  foresters, 
as  is  the  case  in  last  week's  Timber  Trades 
Journal,  stating  that 

In  the  great  sources  from  which  our  foreign  supplies 
are  obtained,  the  planting  having  been  spontaneous,  and 
the  growth  entirely  left  to  Nature's  own  laws,  the 
timber  is  of  a  superior  kind. 

YORKSHIREMAN. 


TREES  FOR  MARSH  AND  MOUNTAIN. 

The  Black  Italian  Poplar. — The  colossal  di- 
mensions which  this  tree  attains  in  a  given  time 
when  compared  with  the  growth  of  other  trees 
grown  in  this  country  for  profit  surpass  that  of  all 
others.  As  this  Poplar  can  be  grown  on  barren 
marsh  land  not  fit  for  cultivation  it  justly  deserves 
the  special  attention  of  the  planter.  It  is,  however, 
by  no  means  confined  to  such  situations,  and  is  also 
quite  at  home  in  hollow  places  on  the  sides  and 
angles  of  the  hills  where  the  soil  is  of  a  loose,  open 
character.  As  to  hardiness,  it  is  all  that  can  be 
desired,  as  it  not  only  grows,  but  attains  a  large 
size  on  the  most  exposed  sites  in  bare  moorland 
districts  of  the  country.  When  planted  along  with 
other  trees  in  a  mixed  plantation  its  lofty  head  soon 
towers  above  all  its  associates,  and  can  be  readily 
recognised  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
plantation.  The  planter,  however,  will  do  well  not 
to  use  this  tree  in  the  formation  of  mixed  planta- 
tions, as  from  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  and  the 
large  unwieldy  size  of  the  branches  which  it  pro- 
duces at  the  top,  it  soon  dwarfs  and  destroys  the 
other  trees  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  During  its 
early  career  it  seldom  produces  a  double  leader  at 
the  top,  but  large  rambling  side  branches  should  be 
cut  back  to  keep  the  tree  witliin  bounds  and  lessen 
the  risk  of  fracture  by  wind.  In  order  to  grow  this 
tree  profitably  it  should  be  grown  in  blocks  by  itself 
and  planted  rather  thickly  upon  the  ground,  by 
wliich  means  the  branches  being  confined  lose  their 
vitality  and  fall  to  the  ground.  Although  it  attains 
to  a  great  height,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  naturally 
retains  its  thickness  upwards  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  even  in  cases  where  the  trees  are  planted 
about  (■>  feet  or  7  feet  apart,  or  at  the  rate  of  about 
lOOO  trees  per  acre,     fjome  of  the  best  trees  that  I 


have  ever  cut  were  growing  at  such  a  distance  apart, 
and  as  the  ground  was  liable  to  be  flooded  for  a 
considerable  time  during  winter,  it  proved  the 
hardiness  of  the  tree  and  its  suitability  for  such 
situations. 

Isolated  trees  and  such  as  are  growing  at  wide 
distances  apart  attain  larger  sizes  than  those  indi- 
cated, but  from  the  larger  number  of  branches 
which  they  produce  the  trunks  present  an  extra 
number  of  knots,  thus  lessening  the  value  of 
the  trees  to  a  considerable  extent.  Large  trees 
likewise  require  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  expense 
in  their  removal,  more  especially  when  the  timber 
is  in  marsh  ground  and  not  near  a  road ;  whereas 
trees  of  medium  size  can  be  handled  with  facility 
by  a  few  men  and  removed  without  loss  of  time  or 
extra  expense.  Damp  clayey  ground  of  a  retentive 
nature  that  cannot  be  advantageously  cultivated,  as 
well  as  damp  boggy  ground  by  the  sides  of  moun- 
tain and  other  streams,  may  be  planted  with  this 
tree,  but,  pure  Moss  ground  not  suiting  it,  it  should 
never  be  planted  on  such  unless  clay  has  been 
added  to  and  mixed  with  the  staple.  When  plant- 
ing this  tree  upon  poor  soil  resting  on  a  hard  bot- 
tom, I  have  found  it  an  advantage  to  have  the 
subsoil  broken  up  with  a  pick  wherever  the  trees 
were  planted.  This,  of  coarse,  entails  some  extra 
expense  in  the  formation  of  the  plantation,  but  the 
results  in  the  superior  growth  and  development  of 
the  trees  will  far  outweigh  the  cost  of  the  extra 
outlay.  Vast  areas  of  marsh  ground  in  Ireland 
might  be  planted  with  this  tree,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  common  Alder,  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  other  tree  that  will  give  so  quick  and  profitable 
a  return.  I  have  planted  considerable  quantities  of 
both  trees  in  that  country,  and  find  the  soil,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  very  suitable  for  their  growth, 
and,  moreover,  a  fair  price  can  generally  be  ob- 
tained for  good,  sound  stuff.  The  prices  which  I 
have  received  vary  considerably,  according  to  size, 
quality,  and  demand,  and  range  from  Ss.  to  15s.  per 
ton.  The  Poplar  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  should  be  selected  after  the  tree  has  matured 
its  growth.  In  selecting  the  cuttings,  choose  fine, 
straight  twigs,  and  then  cut  them  into  lengths  of 
about  1  foot,  and  insert  them  in  nursery  lines  in 
well  worked  sandy  soil. 

The  Abele  Poplar  is  another  hardy  tree  that  can 
be  grown  to  advantage  in  different  soils  and  situa- 
tions, and  although  it  does  not  attain  to  so  large  a 
size  as  the  former,  yet  its  growth  and  hardiness  are 
such  as  to  warrant  its  extensive  planting.  In 
addition  to  its  qualities  as  a  timber  tree  it  also  is 
very  ornamental,  and  may  be  planted  either  as  a 
single  specimen  or  mixed  with  others  to  afford 
contrast  and  variety.  In  smoky  districts,  about 
towns  where  there  is  plenty  of  space,  it  may  be 
advantageously  planted.  This  Poplar  is  also  one 
of  the  best  trees  for  planting  in  cold  sea-coast  dis- 
tricts where  the  soil  is  of  a  poor  sandy  texture.  No 
doubt  it  would  attain  larger  dimensions  on  poor  soil 
in  sheltered  places.  Yet  it  attains  a  useful  size  of 
timber  when  exposed  to  the  sea  breezes  and  under 
conditions  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  many 
other  timber  trees.  Young  trees  are  liable  to  be 
peeled  by  hares  and  rabbits  during  frost  and  snow, 
and  In  order  to  protect  them  from  injury  my  practice 
is  to  tie  round  the  stems  some  Heather  or  small 
branches,  these  being  cheap  and  very  efficient  modes 
of  protection.  The  timber  of  both  trees  is  largely 
used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  and  clean  stuff 
of  medium  size,  and  free  of  knots  generally,  com- 
mands a  ready  sale  and  the  best  price,  although  at 
the  same  time  large  butts  of  good  quality  are  oc- 
casionally wanted  for  particular  purposes  and  give  a 
good  return.  When  the  Abele  Poplar  is  grown  on 
marshy  ground  it  is  liable  to  contract  heart-rot, 
which  should  be  guarded  against  by  cutting  the 
trees  as  soon  as  they  attain  maturity.  Country 
carpenters  use  the  wood  extensively  for  repairing 
carts,  barrows,  wagons,  planking  for  scaffolding, 
&;c.  I  have  used  the  wood  pretty  extensively  in  the 
erection  of  cattle  and  other  sheds,  paling  rails,  and 
for  a  variety  of  other  things  in  connection  with 
estate  management.  I  have  had  paling  rails  of  this 
wood  in  good  condition  after  having  been  exposed 
for  eight  years.  J.  B.  Webster. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
TpE  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


POSIES  AND  FAN  BOUQUETS. 

When  I  addressed  you  a  few  weeks  ago  on 
posies   versus  "  mushroom  " — or,  as  you  pre- 
ferred to  put  it,  "  pincushion  " — bouquets,  I, 
of  course,  expected  a  little  opposition,  and  if 
I  have  any  regret  whatever  it  is  that  sterling 
opposition  was  lacking.     My  idea  of  bouquets 
is  derived  from  the  windows  of  the  Central 
Avenue,  Covent  Garden,  and  from  the  florists' 
shops  of  the  West  End.     Of  course,  I  know 
that  there  are  private  ladies  of  exquisite  taste 
who  plan  their  own  floral  decorations,  and  I 
know  that  under  these  circumstances    their 
gardeners  may  in  the  main  be  trusted  to  pro- 
duce some  very  pleasing  arrangements.     My 
object  in  now  writing  is  to  suggest  that  posies 
of  a  few  noble  flowers  and  good  leaves  need 
not  be  a  "  family  jam  "  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  for  if  that  is  so,  of  course,  the  very 
name  of  posy  becomes  a  misnomer,  seeing  that 
a  posy  is  really  a  poesy  in  pretty  flowers  in- 
stead  of  one  in  mere  words.     There  is  one 
point  in  the  making  of  posies  deserving  of 
mention.     It  is  that  none  but  the  finest  and 
best  of  garden  flowers  can  be  used  eftectively 
in  such  arrangements.     This  is,  from  a  lady's 
point    of    view,    a    real    gain,    because   any 
miserable   bits  of    flowers    may  be   impaled 
on  wires  with  foliage  otlier  than  their  own, 
and  then  bo   introduced   into   that   mixture 
called  a  bouquet.     But  in  posies  you  miist 
have  long-stalked  flowers  of  the  best  quality — 
Arum    Lilies,   Eucharis  spikes,   flowers,  and 
buds,  Eoses,  or  Orchids,  and  the  whole  spike 
or  inflorescence  arranged  naturally  on  a  Palm 
leaf  or  other  foliage  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  way  it  grew.     Dailodils  are  now  coming 
in,  and  these,  if  cut  full  length  and  placed  on  a 
suitable  background  of  foliage,  make  very  eff'ec- 
tive  posies  for  all  sorts  of  costumes.     Another 
point  worth   notice   is  that  there  is  an  im- 
mense saving  of  time  in  the  method  of  arrange- 
ment I  recommend.     AVe  will  saj',  for  argu- 
ment, that  a  bouquet  of  flowers  wired   and 
petticoated  in  the  usual  manner  takes  an  hour 
to    produce,    while    the    posy — a    far    more 
beautiful,   more  artistic,  and  effective   thing 
■ — may    be    made    in    from    ten   to    fifteen 
minutes.      My    experience    is,    that    nearly 
all    the    floral    arrangements   which   take  a 
very  long  time  to  "  arrange  "  are  very  bad  in 
proportion  to  the  waste  of  time.     It  always 
annoys  me  to  see  people  filling  vases  or  flower- 
glasses,  and  sticking  in  a  flower  here  or  a  bit 
of  Fern  there  without  any  notion  of  the  value 
of  first  intention  or  finality.     In  The  Garden 
of  Feb.  25  (p.  167)  there  is  a  bold  and  simple 
grouping  of  six  or  eight  Tree  PaBonies  and  a 
long  spray  or  two  of  Clematis  montana.    I  have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  who  arranged  that 


group,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  more  beautiful 
than  the  mixed  masses  of  choice  flowers  which 
Van  Huysum  used  to  paint,  and  which  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  National  Gallery.  I 
should  think  that  it  was  arranged  by  a  lady 
who  is  an  artist,  and  that  she  wandered  not 
"down  the  mountain  side,"  but  into  a  good 
garden  in  May,  and,  supposing  time  an  object 
to  her,  I  should  imagine  that  from  first  to  last 
ten  minutes  saw  the  beginning  and  finish  of 
the  whole  group.  I,  of  course,  do  not  say 
that  this  was  the  fact,  but  that  it  is  possible  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever.  That  no  florist  or 
ordinary  gardener  arranged  that  tazza  of 
Pwonies  is  a  foregone  conclusion ;  its  sym- 
metry is  too  subtle.  A  gardener  likes  each 
flower  separate  and  distinct,  as  Mr.  Hemsley 
told  us  the  other  day  when  criticising  my 
knowledge  of  modern  bouquets,  and  two  of 
those  soft,  flesh-tinted  Preonies  are  nestling 
side  by  side.  Then  only  one  bit  of  Clematis 
strays  down,  naturally  and  unrestrained, 
on  to  the  surface  of  the  table  on  which 
the  tazza  stands,  and  everybody  knows 
that  a  gardener  would  have  dangled  down 
three  pieces  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other,  so  as  to  suggest  a  sort  of  tripod  for 
the  vase! 

This  instinctive  hankering  after  mere  nu- 
meral symmetry  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
the  inartistic  failings  of  the  average  gardener 
and  florist  of  our  time.  Symmetry,  simplicity, 
and  repose  there  must  be  in  all  grouping,  but 
it  need — indeed,  must — not  be  equidistant, 
formal,  or  numerical  symmetry,  which  is  fatal 
to  the  highest  and  best  of  art  work  of  all 
kinds. 

To  return  to  the  posy  as  opposed  to  the 
bouquet.  I  do  not  say  that  the  posy,  how- 
ever well  and  tastefully  made,  will  always 
please,  but  I  would  beg  of  ladies  to  give  it  a 
trial  now  and  then,  by  way  of  a  relief  or 
change.  Personally,  I  believe  it  has  merits 
which  no  ordinary  bouquet  can  ever  possess, 
but  I  wish  bouquet-bearers  to  decide  for 
themselves.  Another  very  pleasing  and  use- 
ful arrangement  is  a  tastefully-made  fan  posy. 
Now  the  posy,  like  the  bouquet,  is  simply 
ornate,  and  not  of  any  real  service  to  its  fair 
owner.  The  fan  posy  has  a  useful  and  an 
ornamental  side.  Like  the  posy  pure  and 
simple,  it  is  nice  to  look  at,  and  if  made  of 
sweet  blossoms  and  fragrant  leafage  it  is, 
moreover,  agreeable  to  the  nose  as  well.  To 
make  it  you  take  a  common  Palm-leaf  fan  and 
cover  one  side  of  it  as  prettily  as  possible  with 
flowers  ;  edge  it  with  feathery  Asparagus  or 
with  a  fringe  of  finely-cut  Ferns,  and  let  the 
smaller  flowers  jut  beyond  the  margin  here 
and  there  in  an  artistic  way.  Then  cover  the 
other  side  where  the  stalks  are,  or  are  not, 
as  the  case  may  be,  with  a  bit  of  silk, 
fluted  satin,  or  lace  to  match  the  costume 
or  dress,  and  you  are  the  envy  of  half  the 
people  who  carry  the  antiquated  pincushion 
bouquet.  I  again  appeal  to  ladies  of  taste 
and  say.  Try  the  posy  of  noble  blossoms 
simply  arranged.  Try  also  the  fan  posy, 
a  "thing  of  beauty,"  of  fragrance,  and  really 
serviceable  as  well  —  a  fan   and   a   bouc^uet 


in  one.      Try  both  of  these,  and  then  return 
to  the  mushroom  bouquet  if  you  will. 

Veronica. 


HEPATICAS  FROM  GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE. 
This  harsh  and  snowy  March  la  not  kind  to 
Hepaticas,  and  even  the  Snowdrop  seems  hurt 
by  it.  Mixed  and  very  pretty  Hepatioas  kindly 
sent  by  the  Rev.  0.  O.  Miles  seem  not  to  have 
suffered.  The  new  forms  of  Hepatica,  some  of 
which  we  have  shown  in  colour  in  The  Garden, 
have  charming  qualities,  but  not  every  garden 
suits  them  or  shows  their  pure  white  colour.  Mr. 
Mile.s  writes  :  "If  you  look  at  them  by  daylight 
you  will  see  that  there  are  four  kinds  of  blue, 
three  of  pink,  two  of  white.  There  are  700 
plants  here,  all  seedlings,  raised  by  my  brother. 
At  present  each  Hepatica  carries  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  blooms.  The  plants  are  arranged  on  a 
long  border  in  the  full  sun,  and  not  a  leaf  is  to 
be  seen  on  the  whole  lot.  The  leaves  come 
when  the  blooms  are  over.  These  plants  have 
been  in  this  position  four  years.  A  few  at  the 
end,  amongst  them  two  examples  of  H.  angulosa, 
are  in  deep  shade  and  they  rarely  bloom,  but 
keep  their  leaves.  The  latter  harbour  slugs. 
These  Hepaticas  began  to  bloom  before  the  snow 
fell.  They  were  exposed  to  the  gale  on  Sunday, 
snow  and  rain  on  Tuesday,  and  heavy  rain  this 
morning.  I  know  no  flower  that  would  emerge 
so  triumphantly  from  such  an  ordeal. " 


STANDAED   PEAES   FOE   BEITAIN. 

i\lR.  Coleman,  whom  all  our  fruit-growing 
readers  trust,  selects  Glou  Morceau  as  No.  7 
of  our  standard  Pears.  Mr.  Wildsmith,  a 
good  Pear  grower,  whose  fruit  room  is  often 
well  filled,  selects  Thompson's  as  No.  8. 
The  list  now  stands  thus  :— 

1.  JARGONELLE. 

2.  MARIE  LOUISE. 

3.  DOYENNE  DU  COMICE. 

4.  WINTER  NELIS. 

5.  JOSEPHINE  DE  MALINES, 

6.  EMILE  D'HEYST. 

7.  GLOU  MORCEAU. 

8.  THOMPSON'S, 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

Early  Peaks.  j       Cooking  Pears. 

Citron  des  Cannes.  Catillac. 

Doyenn6  d'Ete.  Uvedale's  St.  Germain. 

Wiihams'  Bon  Chretien.     Gilogil. 
Beurre  Gifltard. 

Pear  Glou  Morceau.— Having  honoured  me 
by  placing  upon  my  shoulders  the  responsibility 
of  selecting  No.  7,  I  unhesitatingly  name  this 
grand  Pear.  A  variety  so  generally  good  cannot 
be  excluded  from  your  list  of  twelve ;  therefore, 
friend  Wildsmith  having  (p.  189)  named  another 
which  I  should  have  selected,  I  will  resign  to 
him  his  love,  as  I  can  be  happy  with  either.  The 
majority  of  your  correspondents  having  included 
this  Pear  in  their  lists,  I  hope  my  casting  vole 
will  give  general  satisfaction.  The  only  fault 
against  it  is  a  tendency  to  spot,  and  as  this  fungoid 
growth  may  be  produced  by  planting  trees  upon  the 
Quince  stock  in  too  dry  a  situation,  I  would  suggest 
to  those  who  have  failed,  a  deep  mellow  Strawberry 
loam,  well  drained  and  corrected  with  lime  rubble, 
a  free  stock,  and  extension  training  on  a  south  or 
west  aspect.  I  will  not  presume  to  name  another 
variety,  but  now  my  pen  is  wet  I_  must  repeat  my 
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high  opinion  of  Beurre  Superiin,  an  early  Pear  often 
at  its  best  without  changing  colour  before  Marie 
Louise  is  ready  The  fine,  but  disappointing  Pear 
sent  to  you  in  February  must  have  been  past  its 
best,  as  early  in  November  I  tasted  most  exquisite 
fruit  from  a  standard  growing  near  London.  Hav- 
ing sat  up  all  night  to  eat  our  Jargonelles,  where 
are  we  to  look  for  our  daily  supply  until  Marie 
Louise  is  ready  .' — W.  C. 

Pear  Thompson's. — As  you  have  made  me 
responsible  for  Xo.  8,  I  pronounce  without  hesita- 
tion in  favour  of  Thompson's.  It  is  as  delicious 
as  any  Pear  in  the  world.  The  tree  is  hardy, 
a  good  grower,  never  fails  to  fruit  abundantly, 
and  it  is  as  good  on  the  Quince  as  on  the  Pear 
stock.  I  prefer  the  former,  as  the  fruit  puts  on  a 
finer  colour.  I  have  seen  and  tasted  it  good  here, 
in  Yorkshire,  in  Suffolk,  and  in  Montgomeryshire, 
and  I  think  it  does  well  everywhere.  Our  Easter 
Beurr^s  are  this  season  the  smallest  we  have  ever  had 
owing  to  the  dry  summer,  but  they  have  all  along 
been  of  excellent  quality.  ^Ye  are  now  getting  to  the 
end  of  them.  I  also  send  you  the  first  of  our  ripen- 
ing fruit  of  Knight's  Monarch,  small,  because  the 
crop  was  heavy,  and  we  could  not  water  the  trees.  I 
also  send  you  a  fruit  that  is  rot  generally  grown, 
Nouvelle  Fulvie.  It  is  one  of  our  best  very  late 
Pears,  and  those  sent  are  the  first  to  ripen.  It  will 
be  good  a  month  or  six  weeks  hence. — W.  'Wild- 
smith. 


Rose  Garden. 


T.  W.   QIRDLESTONB. 


FRAGRANT  ROSES. 
I  AM  delighted  to  think  that  "D.  T.  F.'a  "  pen 
ran  away  with  him  in  his  article  on  the  scents 
of  Roses  (referred  to  on  page  95),  and  gladly 
turn  with  him  to  the  con.sideration  of  ' '  the 
sweetest  beauties  in  our  lady's  train,"  but  this 
as  a  text  I  would  take  literally,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  consider  one  attribute  even  of  a  Rose  apart 
from  others  that  it  may  possess,  and  the  twelve 
sweetest,  selected  without  regard  to  any  other 
quality,  would  include  several  that  no  one  but 
a  blind  man  would  plant.  As  in  human  beings 
good  looks  and  good  temper  are  not  invariably 
found  in  conjunction,  so  among  Roses  it  must 
be  admitted,  however  reluctantly,  that  the 
fairest  are  not  always  the  most  fragrant,  nor 
the  sweetest  the  most  seductive  in  appearance  ; 
but  while  in  the  first  case  unbounded  amiability 
ought  to  be  held  to  compensate  for  the  most 
exceeding  plainness,  there  are  some  most  fra- 
grant Rosea  possessing  so  little  other  attraction 
as  not  to  be  worth  growing.  To  the  blind  man 
no  doubt  the  sweetest  Rose  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful, and  this  might  justify  the  cultivation  of 
Aline  Sisley  and  Mme.  Ferdinand  Jamain  (still 
sometimes  referred  to  by  its  nickname  of  Ameri- 
can Beauty),  two  of  the  sweetest  Roses  in 
existence.  But  no  one  with  seeing  eyes  in  his 
head,  unless  he  were  at  least  absolutely  colour- 
blind, could  tolerate  the  dreary  tints  and  the 
utter  lack  of  refinement  or  grace  of  form  of 
these  varieties  ;  so  that  an  attempt  will  be  made 
rather  than  to  enumerate  the  twelve  absolutely 
sweetest  Ro.ses,  whicli  must  include  several 
whose  frasranco,  though  immense,  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  accompanying  disadvantages, 
to  select  varieties  whose  conspicuous  fragrance 
is  enhanced  by  other  additional  attractive 
qualities. 

First  and  foremost  amongst  such  varieties 
must  always  come  the  Provence  Rose,  which, 
even  were  it  not  the  sweetest  of  all  its  race,  is 
so  bound  up  with  every  earliest  association  of 
Roses,  that  almost  everybody  wlien  referring  to 
the  scent  of  Roses  probably  has  unconsciously 
in  mind  that  full,  soft,  .almost  unctuous  fra- 
grance of  the  Provence,  which  has  from  time 
immemorial  boeu  regarded  as  the  typical  aroma 


of  the  Rose.  To  enumerate  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Provence  Rose  would  be  an  idle  task,  for 
every  true  lover  of  Roses  grows  it,  always  has 
grown  it,  and  always  will  grow  it  as  long  as 
Roses  can  by  any  means  be  grown  at  all.  Some 
things  are  never  out  of  fashion — can  never  lose 
their  freshness — can  never  die — and  a  world  in 
which  the  sound  of  children's  laughter  had  been 
extinguished  is  not  more  inconceivable  than  a 
world  without  Provence  Roses. 

If  the  occupant  of  the  second  place  of  honour 
among  the  sn^eetest  Roses  were  to  be  named  by 
Rose  growers  at  large,  La  France  would  probably 
be  elected  by  acclamation.  Of  exceptional  and 
unique  fragrance,  radiantly  beautiful,  more 
graceful,  though  not  less  gracious,  than  the 
Provence  Rose,  La  France  has  come  to  be  con- 
sidered the  model  of  what  a  Rose  should  be, 
the  expression,  so  to  speak,  of  the  most  perfect 
rose-hood.  As  the  elder  variety  may  be  taken 
as  a  type  of  the  old  days  when  the  annual  local 
Hower  show,  in  which  Roses  played  a  modest 
part,  was  the  solitary  and  great  gardening  event 
of  the  year,  so  La  France  may  in  some  sort  be 
held  to  typify  tlie  heightened  excitability  in- 
cident til  the  high-pressure  times  and  to  the 
feverish  rush  of  modern  life  in  which  excite- 
ment and  display  must  be  unceasing,  and  even 
horticultural  shows,  where  the  exhibits  not  only 
include,  but  consist  entirely  of  Roses,  crowd  in 
such  continuous  succession  upon  each  other 
that  one  is  scarcely  past  before  the  next  is  open. 

For  the  great  and  distinctive  characteristic  of 
La  France,  as  compared  with  the  Provence  Roses 
and  that  which  has  raised  it  into  such  universal 
favour,  is  its  habit  of  continuous  blooming.  No 
sooner  is  one  set  of  flowers  over  than  another 
appears,  and  from  the  end  of  June  until  cut  off 
by  winter  frosts  there  is  a  constant  succession 
out  of  doors,  while,  by  the  judicious  manage- 
ment of  plants  under  glass  as  well,  La  France 
may  lie  had  in  bloom  practically  all  the  year 
round.  It  may  perhaps  be  tliought  that  this 
point  has  not  much  to  do  with  fragrance ;  but 
there  are  few  more  invaluable  Roses  than  La 
France,  and  it  is  difiicult  to  refer  to  one  of  its 
merits  without  allusion  to  others,  and  though, 
moreover,  it  will  hardly  be  contested  that  La 
France  may  be  commended  as  one  of  the  most 
fragrant  of  Roses,  yet  too  much  stress  cannot 
be  laid  upon  the  advantage  of  finding  this  ad- 
mirable quality  in  a  Rose  whose  universal  culti- 
vation might  also  well  be  urged  on  half-a-dozen 
other  grounds. 

Third  on  the  roll  of  fragrance  comes  Socrate, 
which,  as  the  Provence  is  the  sweetest  of  sum- 
mer Roses  and  La  Prance  the  sweetest  of  hybrids, 
is  the  most  highly  scented  by  far  of  all  the  Teas, 
hardly  e^•cn  excepting  the  above-mentioned 
dreary  Aline  Sisley.  In  spite  of  the  attractive 
colour  of  its  flowers,  which  are  of  mingled  shades 
of  rose  and  apricot,  and  which  are  also  of  good 
size,  while  the  plant  is  a  good  grower  and  not 
tender,  Socrate  has  been  unaccountably  neg- 
lected in  tliis  country.  There  are  one  or  two 
gardens  in  which  it  is  reckoned  the  sweetest  of 
all  Roses,  but  this  would  probably  never  be 
universally  the  case,  as  the  distinctive  scent  of 
the  Teas  is  not  so  generally  popular  as  that  of 
some  other  Roses.  But  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  thought  that  if  some  gardeners  who  arc  so 
ready  to  m\  eigh  against  the  cultivation  of  Roses 
of  little  fragrance  would  instead  devote  their 
attention  to  finding  out  and  growing  well  the 
sweetly  scented  varieties  that  already  exist,  they 
would  be  rendering  a  greater  service  to  Rose- 
growing.  Socrate  is  generally  grown  in  France, 
where  its  poweiful  fragrance  is  well  known,  and 
has  been  not  inaptly  described  as  resembling 
that  of  rijio  Peaches  in  tlie  hot  sun. 


A  rampant  climber  and  a  representative  of 
the  race  originated  in  America  by  J.  Champney 
(though  named  after  Philippe  Noisette,  who 
first  sent  it  to  Europe)  claims  the  fourth  place 
in  Jaune  Desprez,  a  variety  that  retains  many 
of  the  best  characteristics  of  its  first  parent  (the 
Musk  Rose),  in  that  it  will  cover  a  high  wall 
almost  as  quickly  and  efl'ectively  as  an  Ayrshire, 
and  that  its  deliciotisly  scented  tawny  yellow 
and  hufi'  flowers  are  produced  in  immense 
clusters.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  Rose  is 
not  absolutely  hardy  in  the  open ;  but  as  so 
vigorous  a  climber  can  hardly,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, be  grown  elsewhere  than  against  a 
wall  or  house,  this  is  not  a  very  vital  objection. 

Number  five  in  the  list  brings  tis  to  a  very 
fairly  typical  example  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuala 
according  to  the  general  acceptation  of  that 
class,  possessing  about  equally  the  merits  and 
the  failings  of  the  group.  Prince  Camille  de 
Rohan,  still  the  darkest  Rose,  is  of  a  colour 
which  is  not  found  in  any  other  class  ;  the 
flowers  have  the  additional  merit  of  being  well 
formed  and  the  plant  is  vigorous,  but  it  is 
frequently  rendered  non-autumnal  by  its  ina- 
bility to  develop  the  buds  produced  in  Septem- 
ber through  being  overwhelmed  with  mildew. 
Nevertheless,  its  fragrance  recalls,  more  than 
that  of  almost  any  other  modern  variety,  the 
full  and  suave  aroma  of  the  old-time  summer 
Roses  of  the  Provence  type. 


STANDARD  ROSES. 


I  HAVE  read  the  remarks  on  these  in  The  Garden, 
March  .•!  (page  195),  by  "D.  T.  F.,"  and  also  the 
editorial  remark  that,  "  Now  and  then  only  a  good 
old  standard  is  pretty."  This  is  true  enough,  but  it 
is  quite  certain  that  standards  of  some  varieties 
have  an  excellent  effect  in  gardens.  I  can  well  re- 
member the  variety  Coupe  d'Hebe,  which,  just 
thirty-five  years  ago  when  I  was  an  apprentice  in  a 
local  nursery,  formed  beautiful  heads  of  bloom. 
Another  excellent  variety  popular  at  that  time  was 
a  variety  of  the  Gallica  type,  named  Boule  de 
Nanteuil,  with  flowers  of  a  reddish  purple  colour. 
We  had  also  in  the  nursery  a  number  of  climbing 
Roses  on  tall  stems  from  6  feet  to  '.»  feet  high,  and 
it  must  be  observed  that  any  strong-growing  variety 
will  throw  its  vigour  into  the  stem.  The  shoots 
were  regularly  trained  and  pruned  when  the  plants 
were  young,  so  that  the  heads  did  not  become  lop- 
sided. After  the  third  year  the  plants  were  scarcely 
pruned  at  all ;  there  was  no  formality,  and  the  strong 
shoots  being  mostly  pendulous,  they  would  throw 
out  short  lateral  growths,  each  of  them  a  wreath  of 
lovely  pink,  deep  rose,  and  pearly  blush  flowers. 
One  of  the  most  vigorous  had  smooth  stems  and 
reddish  crimson  flowers.  It  was  named  Amadis, 
or  Crimson  Boursault.  Other  Boursault  Roses  were 
Inermis  and  Gracilis,  Fi51icit6  Perpetue,  pinkish 
blush ;  Princess  Louise,  pale  pink.  The  Dundee 
Rambler  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  the  pink- 
flowered  varieties  and  would  make  shoots  12  feet 
long  or  more.  As  standards  near  London  these 
graceful  climbing  Roses  have  not  succeeded  well. 
I  tliought  to  re-produce  the  beautiful  pictures  I 
used  to  admire  when  a  boy,  and  carefully  planted 
some  of  them  on  excellent  stems  about  7  feet  high, 
but  in  three  years  they  have  not  shown  sufficient 
vigour.  It  may  be  that  their  constitutions  have  be- 
come enfeebled  with  age,  and  this  added  to  our  hot, 
dry  summers  and  the  shallow  gravel  soil  on  which 
they  are  planted,  has  robbed  them  of  their  grace 
and  glory.  The  Dundee  Rambler  grows  freely 
enough  against  the  walls  of  some  houses,  wreathing 
them  with  hundreds  of  blossoms  to  the  height  of  20 
feet.  Gloire  de  Dijon  should  make  a  good  variety 
for  a  tall  standard  ;  this  we  have  in  a  suitable  posi- 
tion, covering  the  house  from  the  base  to  the  top  of 
the  third  storey.  It  has  many  hundreds  of  Roses 
open  on  it  at  one  time. 

I  intend  to  get  some  tall  Briers  and  make  another 
attempt  at  growing  them.  What  they  must  have 
is  a  deep  and  rich  soil,  and  if  that  is  light  over  a 
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gravel  subsoil,  the  method  of  procedure  must  be 
this:  Dig  out  the  good  soil  from  a  circular  space 
3  feet  in  diameter,  which  lay  aside  to  be  iilled  in 
again ;  all  the  bad  soil  at  the  bottom  must  be  taken 
away  and  be  replaced  with  good  loam  and  decayed 
manure,  mixing  up  the  ordinary  garden  soil  with  it. 
If  the  Rose  has  to  be  planted  on  Grass  the  turf 
mi^ht  be  chopped  up  and  thrown  into  the  bottom. 
We  have  to  treat  all  our  coniferous  trees  in  this 
way,  and  make  up  the  ground  with  peat  and  loam ; 
in  fact,  a  little  good  turfy  peat  is  excellent  for 
Roses.  The  peat  litter  manure  from  stables  where 
it  is  used  has  proved  to  be  an  excellent  stimulant 
on  heavy  soil  for  Roses.  If  the  latter  are  purchased 
in  the  second  season  of  their  growth,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  out  them  well  back  the  first  season.  I 
would  plant  about  the  end  of  November  or  early  in 
December,  and  as  they  are  all  quite  hardy  they  may 
be  pruned  in  Februaiy.  Why  has  no  persistent 
attempt  been  made  to  improve  these  graceful  climb- 
ing Roses  by  hybridising  and  seeding,  while  Hybrid 
Perpetnals  are  raised  by  the  thousand  and  sent  out 
by  the  score  every  year  ?  J.  Douglas. 


PRUNING  ROSES. 


SuMMEH-BLOOMiNG  RosES  may  be  pruned  at  any 
time  when  the  weather  is  open,  but  Hybrid  Per- 
petnals and  Teas  should  be  left  till  the  end  of  March 
or  beginning  of  April,  being  guided  in  this  respect 
by  the  weather.  A  sharp  knife  is  the  best  imple- 
ment to  use,  as  a  clean-cut  wound  will  heal  quicker 
than  if  the  tissues  are  bruised.  In  commencing  to 
prune  a  standard  or  any  other  Rose,  first  of  all  thin 
out  weak  shoots,  as  when  such  wood  is  left  the  head 
of  the  plant  becomes  too  full  of  useless  spray.  In 
doing  this,  an  eye  should  be  kept  upon  the  contour 
of  the  plant,  as  it  is  just  as  easy  to  have  a  good- 
shaped  plant  as  an  awkward,  ill-balanced  one. 
Weakly-growing  varieties  must  be  cut  in  harder 
than  those  of  stronger  growth.  In  shortening  back 
a  weakly  grower,  three  or  four  buds  are  quite  enough 
to  leave ;  if  more  are  left,  only  the  upper  ones  will 
break  and  produce  flowers.  Always  cut  to  a  dor- 
mant bud,  as  such  buds  are  invariably  well  ripened 
and  rested,  and  as  a  consequence  will  produce  fine 
flowers,  and  this  remark  applies  as  forcibly  to  Teas 
as  to  Hybrid  Perpetnals.  A  bud  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement, it  it  yields  a  blossom  at  all,  will  produce 
a  weak  one,  and  probably  also  lacking  in  form  and 
finish.  The  wood  of  strong-growing  Roses  should 
be  left  longer,  bat  even  here,  if  very  fine  blossoms 
are  required,  ij  inches  or  8  inches  should  not  be  ex- 
ceeded. As  I  have  always  noticed,  if  more  wood  is 
left  the  back  eyes  do  not  break,  and  there  is  a  piece 
of  ugly  naked  wood  at  the  bottom,  which,  as  the 
plant  gets  older,  has  an  unsightly  appearance.  In 
pruning  standard  Roses  the  great  evil  is  leav- 
ing in  too  much  weakly  spray.  This  keeps  out 
sunshine  and  air,  and  prevents  the  thorough 
ripening  of  the  wood  down  to  the  base.  Old 
Roses  which  have  been  pruned  on  the  long-rod 
system,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  generally  have  a 
miserable  look,  and  then  comes  a  time  when  the 
knife  must  be  used  in  a  drastic  manner  to  concen- 
trate the  plant's  energies  and  restore  its  vigour.  In 
other  words,  the  sap  which  has  been  frittered  away 
perhaps  upon  hundreds  of  outlets  has  to  be  con- 
fined to  a  few.  The  man  with  a  very  large  number 
of  irons  in  the  fire  generally  spoils  a  large  number, 
if  not  the  whole,  and  this  is  just  what  happens  in 
the  case  of  an  insulliciently  pruned  Rose  tree.  But 
if  a  neglected  Rose  tree  is  sound  at  the  bottom,  a 
severe  pruning  will  bring  back,  if  not  its  growth,  at 
least  its  beauty.  In  pruning  wall  Roses,  such  as 
Gloire  de  Dijon  and  JIareohal  Niel,  the  young, 
strong,  well-ripened  shoots  may  be  left  a  consider- 
able length  if  there  is  room  to  lay  them  in,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  promote  the  production  of  these  shoots 
by  the  removal  of  all  old  weakly  wood  from  the 
centre  of  the  tree,  to  encour;ige  them  to  break  away 
as  near  the  bottom  as  possible.  It  is  the  tendency 
of  Noisettes  and  the  stronger-growing  Teas  to  throw 
out  shoots  of  a  vigorous  character,  and  when  not 
overcrowded  they  invariably  ripen  and  produce  fine 
blossoms.  Roses  on  a  south  border  intended  for 
early  blooming  may  be  pruned  as  soon  as  the  wea- 
ther breaks,  as  in   some  cases,  to  secure  a  special 


object,  it  is  necessary  to  run  some  risk.  We  accept 
the  risk  for  the  sake  of  the  early  blossom,  but  the 
risk  is  not  great  if  the  situation  be  warm  and  shel- 
tered, as  this  will  refer  only  to  what  are  termed 
garden  Roses,  which  are  a  race  possessing  more  than 
average  vigour.  E.  H. 


Early  Marechal  Niel  Roses. — The  Mari^chal 
Niel  will  bear  forcing  as  well  as  any  variety  I  am 
acquainted  with.  There  are  some  Roses  which  if 
forced  will  make  a  great  deal  of  wood,  but  form  few 
flower  buds.  Others  will  almost  refuse  to  grow 
under  this  treatment,  but  the  Marechal  Niel  will 
both  grow  and  flower  most  freely.  The  earliest 
blossoms  may  be  obtained  from  plants  in  pots.  If 
there  are  several  strong  shoots,  these  should  be 
twisted  round  stakes,  and  the  points  if  weak  cut  off. 
The  branches  will  then  emit  many  side  shoots,  and 
most  of  these  will  each  produce  a  flower.  The 
plants  may  be  in  6-incb,  S-inch  or  10-inch  pots,  and 
they  should  not  be  repotted,  if  such  an  operation 
seems  necessary,  until  after  they  have  flowered. 
Give  the  plants  plenty  of  liquid  manure  while  they 
are  growing.  They  may  be  placed  in  a  pit  or  house 
where  the  temperature  is  from  65"  to  70°,  and  if 
syringed  daily  and  kept  well  watered  at  the  roots 
always,  they  will  flower  in  a  month  from  the  time 
of  their  being  placed  in  heat.  Specimens  that  are 
planted  out  in  beds  and  borders  may  also  be  forced 
into  bloom,  although  their  progress  will  not  be  so 
rapid  as  in  the  case  of  the  pot  plants.  All  the  weak 
twigs  should  be  cut  out  from  amongst  the  strong 
branches,  top-dress  the  surface,  water  frequently 
with  liquid  manure,  syringe  the  branches  when  the 
weather  is  favourable,  and  with  a  temperature  of 
GO"  or  a  little  more  there  will  be  a  good  display  of 
flowers  by  Easter.— Cambrian. 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWEK. 

ANGR^CUMS  AT  CLAPTON. 
These  plants  in  the  Messrs.  Low's  nurseries 
would  appear  to  occupy  the  same  position  as  do 
the  Vandas  at  Mr.  Williams',  of  Holloway.  Not 
that  I  wish  to  infer  in  any  way  that  other  genera 
are  neglected,  but  when  one  sees  nearly  three 
thousand  spikes  of  one  variety  in  flower,  one 
is  apt  to  become  enraptured.  Here  is  a  large 
house  in  which  the  centre  is  full  of  A.  sesquipe- 
dale  in  all  sizes.  This  species,  when  well  grown, 
is  always  a  magnificent  plant,  the  stately  habit 
and  peculiar  metallic  blue  hue  of  the  leaves 
always  rendering  it  attractive.  The  majority  of 
these  plants  were  past  flower  on  the  occasion  of 
my  last  visit,  but  some  were  still  pushing  out 
flower-buds  ;  these  latter  kiuds  will  evidently 
lay  claim  to  the  title  of  the  spring-blooming 
variety.  I  have  often  noticed  that  the  flowers 
which  are  produced  in  spring  have  a  mure 
creamy  tinge  than  those  of  the  winter  bloomers ; 
this  may  arise  from  the  plants  having  more  sun- 
shine. Numbers  of  other  new  kinds  have  been 
imported  from  Madagascar,  an  island  which 
appears  to  abound  in  beautiful  plants,  and  An- 
griecums  in  particular ;  but  the  kinds  which 
Messrs.  Low  have  imported  being  at  the  present 
moment  without  name  and  without  flower,  they 
are  at  present  outside  of  my  remarks.  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  giant-flowered  A.  sesquipedale 
stands  the  diminutive  A.  hyaloides,  blooming 
profusely  ;  also  the  miniature  new  species  A. 
trichoplectron,  a  small,  slender  plant,  with 
narrow  linear  leaves,  and  a  single  little  white 
flower  with  a  very  long  spur,  which  is  indeed 
longer  than  the  whole  plant.  Here  also  were  nu- 
merous examples  of  A.  Sanderi,  which  ap]iears  to 
take  such  a  very  long  time  to  develoi>  its  flowers  ; 
the  curious  A.  polystachys,and  the  small-growing, 
but  large-flowered  A.  fastuosum,  its  pure  white 
flowers  emitting  a  delicious  perfume  resembling 
I  that  of  the  Gardenia.     The  show  of  A.  eitratum 


is  beyond  conception,  being  grand  in  the  ex" 
treme.  Here  in  a  long  house  the  front  stage  i® 
fuU  of  these  plants  in  small  baskets,  and  other* 
are  hanging  from  the  roof,  some  of  the  plant^ 
bearing  four  spikes  a  foot  long,  with  racemes  o' 
bloom  from  0  inches  to  9  inches  in  length- 
These  flowers,  set  upon  the  raceme  in  a  regular 
two-ranked  manner,  some  two  or  three  dozen  on 
a  spike,  are  of  a  soft  creamy-white,  with  just  a 
suspicion  of  a  tinge  of  mauve  at  the  base  of  the 
lip,  and  which  as  the  flowers  get  old  becomes 
faintly  tinged  with  lemon  colour.  Spur  white, 
much  larger  than  the  flower,  and  curved  for- 
ward. Close  upon  three  thousand  spikes  of  this 
species  were  open  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit, 
forming  a  charming  exhibition  in  themselves. 
These  Angrfecums  do  not  conform  to  cool  treat- 
ment, but  require  the  heat  of  the  East  India 
house  all  the  year  round,  and  will  not  bear  dry- 
ing in  winter,  although  at  that  particular  season 
less  moisture  is  required. 


Odontoglossum  'Warscewiczi. — This  plant 
will  more  properly  be  considered  a  Miltonia,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  section  as  M.  Phalfenopsis,  M.  vexil- 
larium.and  M.  Roezli, and, notwithstanding  its  rarity, 
is  decidedly  inferior  to  either  of  the  above-named, 
species.  It  is  now  flowering  in  The  Woodlands  col- 
lection. In  general  habit  and  appearance  it  resem- 
bles O.  vexillarinm,  and  its  flower  is  more  like  that 
of  Roezli.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  bearing 
a  blotch  of  rose  at  the  base  of  each  ;  the  lip  is  also 
white,  stained  near  the  base  with  two  rose-coloured 
blotches.  The  plant  appears  to  have  been  discovered 
by  Warscewicz  in  the  mountains  of  Costa  Rica,  and, 
I  believe,  flowered  first  with  the  Messrs.  Veitch  at 
Chelsea  about  the  year  1875. — G. 

Cattleya  amethystogrlossa.  —  This  superb 
plant  has  been  imported  in  quantity  by  Messrs. 
Low,  of  Clapton,  in  whose  nursery  I  recently  noted 
numerous  flowering  examples,  some  of  them  con- 
sisting of  very  large  masses,  and  amongst  them 
some  wonderfully  fine  varieties.  In  its  habit  of 
growth  this  plant  much  resembles  C.  Leopoldi,  but 
it  appears  to  be  even  a  taller  grower  than  that  plant. 
It  bears  a  very  large  head  of  flowers,  upwards  of 
fifty  scars  having  been  counted  on  the  imported 
racemes,  so  that  cultivators  have  a  great  deal  to 
look  forward  to  in  this  plant.  Generally,  the 
flowers  of  this  species  are  rose,  of  a  lighter  or 
deeper  shade,  and  spotted  near  the  margins  with 
richamethyst.purple,  the  lip  being  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  spots  on  the  petals.  In  some  of  the  varieties 
now  flowering  at  Messrs.  Low's  the  spotting  is  very 
heavy  and  the  colours  exceptionally  bright.  The 
plant  is  said  to  grow  wild  in  Brazil  in  the  province 
of  Bahia,  and,  under  cultivation,  thrives  when  grow- 
ing with  other  Cattleyas. — W.  H.  G. 

Phalsenopsids  at  Clapton.— For  giant  plants 
of  Phalfenopsis  one  must  visit  the  collection  of 
Mr,  Partington  at  Cheshunt;  but  for  quantity  the 
establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton, 
stands  pre-eminent,  for  here  are  congregated  in 
two  large  houses  such  vast  numbers  of  these 
plants  that  I  should  not  like  to  guess  as  to  how 
many  thousands  the  two  structures  contain.  The 
plants  do  not  appear  to  be  grown  in  a  very  high 
temperature,  but  yet  I  do  not  think  they  are  kept 
as  cool  as  the  Cheshunt  plants.  They  are,  however, 
well  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light  by  keeping 
them  close  to  the  glass,  while  the  excessive  wet — 
which  is  a  prevalent  feature  in  collections  of  Phalae- 
nopsis — is  entirely  absent  at  Clapton,  just  a  fair 
amount  of  genial  moisture  rising  amongst  the 
plants,  and  under  these  conditions  they  thrive  ad- 
mirably. The  heavy  fogs  which  enveloped  the 
metropolis  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  caused 
great  havoc  among  the  Phalsenopsis  flowers  at 
Clapton,  and  I  observed  that  quantities  of  spikes 
which  had  been  cut  down  are  now  breaking  up 
again,  so  that  a  display  of  bloom  may  be  looked  for 
at  a  season  when  the  atmosphere  will  be  clear  and 
the  flowers  can  be  enjoyed  to  their  full  advantage. 
This  plan  appears  to  find  much  favour  at  Clapton, 
and  is  really  deserving  the  attention  of  those  who 
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ufEer  from  London  fogs.  The  sorts  now  at  Clapton 
comprise  numerous  examples  of  almost  all  the 
known  kinds,  and  include  numbers  of  plants  from 
new  localities,  amongst  which  may  be  found  many 
with  distinct  features,  such  as  the  combination  on 
one  plant  of  P.  amabilis  and  P.  grandiflora,  &o. ; 
indeed,  amongst  the  great  lot  of  Phalasnopsis  grown 
here  the  variation  is  so  great  that  one  finds  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction. — G. 

Pilunma  fragrans. — This  is  a  perfect  little 
gem.  The  plant  is  dwarf  and  compact  in  habit,  with 
longer  and  thinner  growths  than  P.  nobilis;  the 
flowers  are  borne  in  pairs  and  in  threes  and  are  pure 
white,  saving  a  stain  of  pale  yellow  on  the  disc  of 
the  lip,  and  they  yield  a  delicious  perfume  resem- 
bling that  of  Vanilla.  It  Is  a  neglected  Orchid 
which  requires  re-introduction,  as  it  deserves  a  place 
in  every  plant  stove  for  the  delightful  aromatic  odour 
which  the  flowers  emit.  It  is  now  blooming  in 
quantity  at  Clapton. — W.  H.  G. 

Saccolabium  bellinum.  —  A  very  fine  form 
of  this  lovely  plant  I  recently  noted  flowering  in  Mr. 
Measures'  collection  at  Camberwell.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  Bnrmah,  and  appears  to  require  even  more 
heat  than  the  majority  of  its  relatives  are  accorded 
in  this  place.  It  belongs  to  the  same  section  as  8. 
bigibbum  and  S.  calceolare,  and  does  not  make  a 
long  spike,  after  the  manner  of  S.  guttatum  and  S. 
giganteum.  The  raceme  bears  about  five  flowers, 
with  a  hollow  cup-shaped  lip,  which  is  heavily 
fringed,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  tawny  yellow 
and  profusely  spotted  with  brownish-black.  It  is 
an  exquisite  gem,  and  thrives  best  in  a  hanging 
basket.— W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobiums  and  Ferns. — When  admiring 
the  lovely  flowers  of  the  Dendrobes  I  always  think 
how  much  more  their  exquisite  beauty  would  be 
enhanced  were  the  usually  bare  stems  clothed  with 
appropriate  verdure.  By  placing  sprays  of  foliage 
of  various  plants,  gracefully  arranged,  amongst  the 
stems  fine  effects  were  obtained,  and  led  up  to  an 
experiment  which  is,  so  far,  eminently  satisfactory. 
A  plant  of  the  lovely  scented  Dendrobium  hetero- 
cirpum  (or  aureum)  is  now  in  flower,  intermingled 
with  the  green  fronds  of  Polypodium  vulgare, 
scarcely  reaching  the  flowers,  and  the  effect  is  really 
charming.  When  the  flowering  season  is  over  I 
purpose  taking  up  the  Fern,  so  that  the  potting 
material  may  not  be  unnecessarily  exhausted,  and 
when  the  proper  time  again  arrives  repeat  the 
arrangement.  With  Dendrobes,  such  as  Wardi- 
anum,  for  instance,  which  attain  a  greater  height, 
other  varieties  of  Ferns  of  more  robust  growth  may 
be  employed.— Edward  Brbttblle,  The  Vulean 
Cottage,  Xe>vton-le-  WiUons. 


We  look  upon  this,  together  with  the  new  C.  Sander" 
iana,  also  from  Cochin  China,  aa  most  valuable  intro- 
ductions.— W.  G. 


ORCHID  NOTES. 


SHORT  NOTES.—  OnCMIBS. 


Calanthe  oculata  vestita  gigantea.— This 

has  two  advantages  over  the  common  type,  as  the 
flowers  are  larger  and  they  appear  six  weeks  later,  so 
that  by  having  the  gigantea  form  the  season  of 
Calanthes  is  extended  into  the  spring.  There  are 
several  plants  in  hloom  with  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea, 
the  arching  spikes  attaining  considerable  length,  robust, 
and  eirrying  numerous  creamy  or  ivory-white  flowers 
of  large  size  and  bold  expression,  the  only  other  colour 
being  a  blotch  of  intense  blood-red  in  the  centre. 

Odontogloasum  Rossi  is  subject  to  variation  as 
well  as  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  and  a  form 
named  Rossi  majus  rubescens  was  recently  in  bloom  at 
Mr.  Hall's, of  Chelsea.  It  has  the  rich  brown  spottings 
of  the  type,  hut  a  pinkish  tinge  talces  the  place  of  the 
white  seen  in  the  lip  and  sepals  and  petals  of  the 
parent.  O.  Ro»si  majus  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
Orchids  we  have.  It  blooms  with  surprising  freedom, 
and  has  flowers  of  refined  beauty  that  are  valued  for 
their  usefulness  wlicn  cut. 

Calanthe  Regnieri.— This,  one  of  the  late- 
flowering  dficiJaous  Calanthes,  was  introduced  from 
Cochin  China  a  few  years  ago  and  sent  to  this  country 
by  M.  Regnier,  of  Paris.  Those  who  know  the  late- 
blooming  C.  Turneri  will  recognise  its  affinity  to  C. 
Regnieri,  but  the  flowers  are  somewhat  different  in 
form,  and  instead  of  being  pure  white  with  a  carmine 
eye,  have  a  delicate  blush  pink  tint  suffused  over  the 
sepals  and  p3tal8  aa  well  as  the  lip.  As  in  Turneri, 
the  spike  is  graceful  aqd  denser  than  in  C.  vestita 


For  many  weeks  the  wind  has  been  blowing  steadily 
from  the  north  and  east,  so  that  we  and  our  plants 
have  alike  been  longing  for  a  change.  Night  after 
night  the  thermometer  registered  from  5"  to  15"  of 
frost.  This  we  do  not  mind  after  a  sunny  day 
and  a  still  atmosphere ;  but  it  was  not  so,  our  diffi- 
culties being  further  increased  by  occasional  snow- 
storms which  kept  the  temperature  low.  A  steady 
snowfall  on  the  roof-glass  lowers  the  temperature 
much  more  than  frost.  Under  these  conditions  we 
have  had  considerable  difficulty  to  maintain  the 
right  atmosphere.  The  pipes  for  hot  water  were 
sometimes  too  hot  to  be  pleasant  ;  we  were  also 
afraid  to  allow  water  to  evaporate  from  the 
evaporating  troughs,  in  case  this  would  promote 
growth  at  a  time  when  it  would  be  weak.  Now 
the  days  are  long  enough,  and  there  is  suffi- 
cient sunshine  for  a  plentiful  supply  of  mois- 
ture to  be  necessary  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
wind  having  veered  round  to  the  west,  we  may  have 
milder  weather.  The  evaporating  troughs  have 
been  filled  in  all  the  houses,  and  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  is  further  increased  by  sprinkling  the 
paths  and  stages  twice  a  day,  both  morning  and 
evening.  The  shading  material  has  been  put  up  to 
be  ready  for  use,  and  I  think  it  best  to  shade  from 
the  sun  during  hot  days  in  March,  as  the  sudden 
change  from  dull  weather  to  bright  sunshine  may 
be  injurious. 

We  have  surface-dressed  or  re-potted  every  one 
of  the  cool-house  Odontoglossums  and  Masdevallias, 
also  the  few  Oncidiums  that  succeed  best  in  this 
house.  All  of  them  require  plentiful  supplies  of 
water,  and  the  point  we  aim  at  is  to  keep  the  Sphag- 
num growing  on  the  surface.  During  the  last  few 
years  several  species  of  Onoidium  allied  to  0.  ma- 
cranthum  have  been  introduced,  and  form  interest- 
ing subjects  for  culture  In  the  cool  house.  0. 
lamelligerum  is  a  distinct  form  and  0.  serratnm  is 
well  known.  Another  form  is  O.  snperbiens,  and 
besides  these  0.  macropus,  O.  iemulum,  and  0.  un- 
dulatum  are  enumerated  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
"  Orchid  Album,"  and  they  are  placed  under  Lind- 
ley's  section  of  Microchila.  The  plants  all  require 
to  be  kept  moist  at  the  roots,  and  to  be  well 
elevated  above  the  rims  of  the  pots,  so  that  the 
roots  may  have  freedom  to  grow  outside  of  the  pot- 
ting compound  if  they  choose.  We  now  grow  0. 
Marshallianum  in  the  cool  house.  The  plants  are 
suspended  in  Teak  baskets  near  the  roof,  and  these 
plants  also  throw  the  largest  proportion  of  roots  out- 
side the  baskets.  They  are  seldom  shifted  from 
one  basket  to  another,  but  the  peat  and  Sphagnum 
becoming  decayed  after  the  plants  have  passed 
through  the  winter,  we  pick  out  as  much  as  possible 
and  re-place  with  fresh  material.  Another  Oncidium 
of  a  very  distinct  character  which  seems  to  do  well 
in  the  cool  house  is  0.  cheirophorum.  The  small 
sweetly-perfumed  flowers  are  produced  in  dense 
spikes  and  last  long  in  beauty. 

There  is  a  most  excellent  display  of  Odontoglos- 
sum  spikes  in  the  cool  house,  O.  crispum  predomi- 
nating, but  the  varieties  of  0.  hystrix,  O.  triumphans, 
0.  Halli,  O.  gloriosum,  &o  ,  form  a  delightful  group, 
even  if  they  cannot  compare  with  the  chaste  beauty 
of  0.  crispum  and  O.  Pescatorei.  The  spikes  of  all 
these  Odontoglossums  are  exceedingly  liable  to  bo 
attacked  by  green-fly,  and  this  pest  should  be  dis- 
lodged with  a  brush  or  washed  olf  with  a  sponge. 
These  plants  will  not  stand  enough  tobacco  smoke 
to  kill  the  fly.  I  happened  to  look  in  one  evening 
recently  to  inspect  a  large  collection,  and  the  cool 
house  smelt  strongly  of  tobacco  smoke.  I  wondered 
at  this,  but  found  that  the  owner  insisted  on  having 
the  house  fumigated,  and  the  gardener,  knowing  the 
plants  would  not  stand  it,  merely  placed  the  fumi- 
gator  in  for  a  few  minutes  in  order  that  the  owner 
might  smell  it. 

It  is  now  very  easy  to  keep  up  a  glorious  display 
of  bloom  in  the  Cattleya  house.  The  varieties  of 
C.  Trianae  are  very  numerous,  and  can  be  purchased 


as  cheaply  as  any  Orchids.  Lajlia  harpophylla 
forms  a  very  beautiful  feature,  and  the  Dendro- 
biums are  also  very  bright,  the  delicately-tinted 
flowers  of  D.  Wardianum,  D.  nobQe,  D.  Alnsworthi, 
&c.,  making  a  show  in  themselves.  There  is  plenty 
of  work  to  do  now  in  this  department.  The  Thunias, 
for  instance,  are  a  distinct  and  interesting  genus; 
the  flowers  do  not  last  long  in  beauty,  but  a  succes- 
sion of  them  continues  to  be  produced  from  the 
same  truss,  and  in  that  way  they  keep  up  a  display 
as  long  as  Cattleyas.  I  plant  five  or  six  of  the  rod- 
like plants  in  a  (i-inch  pot  in  a  mixture  of  loam, 
peat,  and  Sphagnum.  There  are  scarcely  any  roots 
at  the  base  of  the  stems,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to 
place  a  stick  to  each  to  hold  them  in  their  places. 
Fill  the  pots  about  half  fuU  of  drainage. 

Amongst  Cattleyas  and  L^lias  there  are  not 
many  species  that  require  repotting  at  present, 
although  it  is  well  to  look  over  the  collection,  and 
any  plants  that  may  be  out  of  order  through  the 
compost  decaying  or  other  causes  should  be  seen  to 
at  once.  We  are  repotting  some  of  the  Mexican 
Liclias,  viz  ,  L.  anceps,  L.  albida,  and  L.  autumnalis. 
Having  had  a  good  winter's  rest,  they  may  now  be 
encouraged  to  develop  new  growths  by  having  a 
moderate  amount  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  also  by 
being  kept  close  to  the  glass  roof.  Give  them  plenty 
of  light  and  no  injury  will  follow  from  the  sun.  I 
place  these  plants  close  to  the  south  end  of  the 
house,  where  they  get  a  larger  amount  of  light 
than  Cattleyas  and  Lielias  usually  do.  Oncidium 
tigrinum  has  also  passed  through  its  period  of  rest, 
having  been  kept  comparatively  dry  and  cool 
through  the  winter.  In  fact,  the  plants  have  not 
been  watered  more  than  three  times  during  the  past 
three  months.  Those  that  were  potted  last  year 
will  be  surface-dressed  this  season,  as  they  are  re- 
potted only  once  in  two  years,  and  in  other  respects 
they  are  treated  like  the  Mexican  La^lias. 

In  the  East  India  house,  any  plants  that  require 
repotting  should  also  receive  this  attention  before 
the  season  is  further  advanced.  The  Calanthes  are 
now  a  numerous  and  interesting  genus,  and  the  skill 
of  the  hybridist  has  produced  the  most  beautiful 
varieties  in  cultivation  ;  and  as  the  plants  increase 
freely,  the  best  collections  are  being  enriched  by 
them.  All  the  deciduous  varieties  may  now  be 
repotted,  and  they  succeed  best  when  the  com- 
post is  largely  composed  of  loam,  to  which  has  been 
added  a  little  leaf  mould  and  decayed  manure. 

The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  say  a  third  par* 
full  of  drainage.  These  plants  require  a  warm  tem- 
perature while  in  growth,  with  sufficient  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Thunias ;  some  of  them  will  do  fairly  well  in  the 
Cattleya  house,  but  others,  such  as  T.  Marshalliana, 
will  not  make  strong  flowering  growths  unless  they 
receive  an  East  India  temperature.  Plants  of  the 
beautiful  Odontoglossum  Roezli  are  in  flower  during 
every  month  in  the  year  ;  and  as  the  blooms  last  in 
good  condition  six  weeks,  one  need  never  be  without 
them.  The  plants  are  usually  repotted  in  July,  and 
they  are  all  surface-dressed  early  in  the  year.  One 
of  the  finest  of  Oncidiums,  O.  ampliatum  majus, 
does  best  in  this  house  ;  the  spikes  are  now  well  ad- 
vanced, and,  with  care,  I  have  been  able  to  prevent 
them  being  injured  by  slugs.  The  best  way  is  to 
lay  down  slices  of  Carrots  ;  these  are  very  attractive 
to  the  slugs,  which  are  to  be  found  under  the  slices 
in  the  morning  or  feeding  at  night.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  cool  house  now  is  45°  to  55*  ;  Cattleya 
house  55°  to  (15° ;  East  India  house  from  00°  to  05° 
at  night,  70°  to  75°  by  day.  J.  Douglas. 


Oncidium  undulatum. — This  is  a  very  fine 
species  of  the  O.  macranthum  set  which  I  referred 
to  a  short  time  since  when  treating  on  the  small- 
lipped  Oncidiums.  In  habit  of  growth  and  stature 
it  may  be  compared  with  such  plants  as  O  serratnm, 
macranthum,  lamelligerum,  &c.  The  flower-spike 
is  about  10  feet  in  length  and  bears  twelve  branches, 
each  branch  carrying  two  and  three  large  flowers; 
the  sepals  are  wholly  of  a  bronzy  brown,  the 
base  of  the  petals  purplish  mauve,  the  upper  part 
pure  white.  It  is  a  handsome  and  very  distinct 
cool-house  species.  It  is  at  present  in  flower  at 
Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,— G. 
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THE  NETTED  IRIS. 
Snowdrops  and  Crocuses  are  world-wide  known 
and  their  merits  often  extolled,  but  scarcely  a 
thought  is  given  by  the  majority  of  gardeners  to 
the  charming  spring-flowering  reticulata  group 
of  Irises  which  has  come  more  to  the  front  this 
season,    and    happily   so,   as   the   species    and 
its  varieties  are  amongst  the  most  cherished  of 
early  hardy  flowers.     The    type    is    naturally 
the  best  known,  as  it  has  been  introduced  for 
some  years,  its   date  of  introduction  probably 
being  about  1821.     And  now  that  the  fashion 
of   forcing   hardy  flowers   in   pots    for  winter 
bloom   is  on  the  increase,  this  lovely  Iris  has 
come   more  into   notice,  as  it  is  one  of  those 
things  that   a  small  amount  of  heat  will  bring 
into  flower  long  before  its  natural  season.     I 
showed  some  flowers  recently  at  a  small 
local  society's  meeting,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  even  this  favourite  com- 
paratively unknown.     We  may  say  all 
Irises  are  beautiful,  but  this  is  espe- 
cially so,  as  it  is  almost  as  early  as  the 
Snowdrop,  often  sending  its  violet  and 
gold   flowers,    vividly    coloured    and 
richly  fragrant,  through  a  covering  of 
snow,  and  then  its  exquisite  delicacy 
is  intensified.     A  clump  of  I.  reticu- 
lata in  full  flower  on  a  wintry  day  is 
a  refreshing  sight,  and  one  that  may 
be  obtained  at  a  mere  nominal  outlay. 
We  have  had  this  season   a  notable 
addition  to   this  race   in   I.  Histrio, 
which  was  recently  certificated  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  tho- 
roughly deserved  the  distinction,  as, 
although  scentless,  its  flowers  are  of  a 
delicate  shade,  pleasing  to  many,  while 
the  flowers  have  not  the  washed-out, 
poor  appearance  of  those  of  I.  Vartani 
— at  least  this  is  my  opinion  of  that 
Iris  as  I  have  seen  it  this  season  ;  but 
perhaps  others  can  tell  a  different  tale. 
I.  Histrio  wasfound  in  Palestine  under 
the  famous  Lebanon  Cedars,  and  is  the 
second  of  the  group    to   appear,  the 
first  herald  being  the  sky-blue   and 
dwarf-growing  variety  cyanea,  a  charm- 
ing thmg,  and  valuable  not  only  for  its 
earliness,  but  also  for  its  delicate  tints. 
It  is  quite  distinct  from  I.  reticulata, 
and  the  two  as  regards  colour  make  a 
fine  contrast,  the  rich  velvety  hue  of 
the  type  associating  remarkably  well 
with  the  paler  colour   of  the  other. 
The  flower  is  smaller,  but  the  segments 
are  broader,  the    inner  ones  purple, 
and  the  outer  flaked  and  spotted  or 
blotched  with   purple   on   an  almost 
white  ground,  but  with  a  tint  of  blue. 


from  the  collection.  The  last  of  this  interesting  I  as  garden  plants,  and  they  appear  to  be  less 
race  to  show  its  beauties  is  the  type,  and  I  subject  to  the  fungoid  pest  that  has  destroyed 
this  needs  no  eulogising;  its  beauty  speaks  them  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
for  itself,  and  its  popularity  justifies  its  wide  '  cottagers  seem  to  have  found  this  out  as  of 
cultivation.  Such  a  sweet  flower  should  be  in  late  years  many  a  fine  row  of  good  single  foims 
every  garden  worthy  of  the  name,  and  it  must ,  has  appeared  in  cottage  gardens  with  straight, 
indeed  be  a  poor  place  m  which  this  spring  Iris  I  strong  stems,  well  clothed  with  vigorous  leaves. 

cannot  find  a  suitable  home.     In  the  case  of  all ' 

these  Irises  it  is  a  good  plan  when  the  weather  j  Anvn  t> 

is   likely  to   prove  stormy  or  cold   to   shelter  |  LACED  PINKS, 

the  clumps  with  a  hand-light,  or  give  similar  ,  By  these  I  mean  the  pretty  fragrant  varieties  that 
protection,  as  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  the  come  under  the  head  of  florists'  flowers  They  are 
purity  and  delightful  beauty  of  the  flowers  '  ^^■"•^y-  ^^  cultivated  altogether  in  the  open  air. 
when  they  are  exposed  to  all  weathers.  But '  ^^^^  ^"^^  ^°  ^^^^  ^°<^  sweetly  fragrant,  that  if  they 
there  is  no  need  to  systematically  provide  a  ?!«•  ^^  some  say,  dying  out,  it  is  a  great  pity.  At  the 
covering,  as   they  are  quite   hardy^'ref erring  |  f.t^^^-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

naturaly  a  sheltered  warm  corner  and  mode-  generally  seen,  but  they  are  few  in  number  To 
rately  hght  sandy  soil,  though  we  have  seen  the  secure  the  perfect  lacing  of  the  Pinks  is  pretty 
plants  succeed  under  less  favourable  conditions  [  much  a  matter  of  culture ;  the  lacing  is  upon  the 
than  these.     Anamateur  may,  by  planting  these  i  petal  edge,  and  is  broader    or    narrower,   black, 

purple,  or  red,  according  to  the  variety. 
The  florist  always  contended  for  the 
smooth  rather  than  the  serrated  petal 
edge,  and  in  this  respect  a  great  improve- 
ment has  appeared  in  the  Pinks  raised 
within  the  last  thirty  years. 

I  have  stated  that  the  florists'  Pink 
is  grown  in  the  open  air.  The  usual 
practice  is  for  the  ground  to  be  turned 
up  roughly  in  summer,  and  just  pre- 
vious to  planting  a  good  dressing  of  well- 
decayed  manure  is  worked  into  the  soil. 
In  September  the  beds  are  prepared — 
4  feet  in  width  and  8  inches  or  so  above 
the  ground-level,  and  rounded  in  the 
centre  so  as  to  throw  ofE  a  good  deal  of 
the  autumn  and  winter  rains.  Three 
rows  of  plants  are  planted  lengthwise, 
though  sometimes  more.  When  the  bed 
is  wider,  it  is  only  to  have  the  outside 
rows  6  inches  from  the  edges  of  the  bed. 
The  fact  that  the  bed  is  raised  greatly 
assists  in  wintering  the  plants  in  safety. 
Such  a  winter  as  that  through  which 
we  are  now  passing  is  proving  favourable 
to  Pinks.  It  is  also  very  necessary  that 
the  leading  branches  of  the  plants  should 
be  secured  from  injury  from  wind,  and 
they  can  be  kept  in  position  by  means 
of  pegs,  or  by  placing  two  small  pieces 
of  stick  crosswise  over  the  shoots.  All 
that  is  necessary  to  be  done  during 
winter  is  to  stir  the  surface  of  the  bed 
when  the  weather  is  at  all  favourable, 
keep  it  clear  of  weeds,  and  press  down 
firmly  into  the  soil  any  plants  which 
may  have  been  loosened  by  the  action 
of  frost.  In  March  the  bed  is  well 
trodden  between  the  plants,  and  some 
top-dressing,  which  is  generally  put  on 
about  the  beginning  of  the  month,  is 
applied.  Manure  water  is  not  given  so 
much  as  it  used  to  be,  as  when  used  in 
excess  it  proved  injurious  to  the  young 
stock,  causing  the  foliage  of  many  sorts 
This  four  Irises,  have  a  brilliant  succession  of  beauty  to  become  spotted  and  sickly.  When  given,  it 
win  evidently  become  an  established  kind,  and  from  January  to  March  in  the  open  air,-  and  by  should  always  be  in  a  weak  and  diluted  form.  If 
justly  so.  As  mentioned  previously,  I.  reticu-  potting  up  the  type  in  autumn  and  placing  the  tl^e  plants  are  in  a  soil  that  is  sweet,  rich,  and 
lata  cyanea  is  the  first  of  the  series  to  bloom,  plants  in  a  warm  house,  a  display  of  its  lovely  g°°<^'  ^^^y  can  hardly  fail  to  do  weU. 
and  though  of  quieter  colouring  than  the  typical  flowers  will  be  made  during  the  Christmas  fes-  There  are  some  good  named  Pinks  that  are  deli- 
I.  reticulata,  it  is  a  gem  that  all  Iris  fanciers   tivities.  cate  growers,  and  it  is  always  safest  to  winter  these 

must    appreciate.      It    is    dwarf,    the    flowers 
nestling  not  far  from  the  ground,  and  displaying 

fine  shades  of  blue;    the  central  segments  are    •    .,         .,   ,.,-,       e  j.-,     a  c  xi-  tx    ^       '      ,    ,      '        ,  ,      ^    ,:  ^, 

the  palest,  the  others  having  a  deeper  coloured   ^"  *^^  suitabi  ity  of  the  flowers  for  cut  mg.     It  ,  pots,  and  they  can  be  turned  out  of  these  with  goo  d 
cround   made  brieht  with  a  rich  vpIIow  band    '  is  a  common  belief  that  they  fade  almost  as  soon    balls  of  roots,  and  placed  in  the  open  bed  in  March. 


Single  Hollyhocks  in  cottage  garden.     Engraved  for  The  Garden. 


There  is  one  other  point  I    should   like   to 
mention  in  connection  with  these  Irises,  and  that 


in  pots,  placing  them  in  a  cold  frame  with  a  dry 
bottom,  but  giving  all  the  air  possible  to  keep  them 
hardy  and  dry.    They  should  be  in  rather  small 


ground,  made  bright  with  a  rich  yellow  band. 
Another  form  that  may  be  recommended  .is 
Krelagei  or  purpurea,  found,  we  believe,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  type,  in  the  Caucasus,  and  also  in 
Persia.  It  is  less  desirable  than  I.  reticulata,  as 
the  colour  is  duller,  approaching  more  a  slaty 
hue  than  a  true  royal  purple,  and  it  is  scentless  ; 


as  those  of  the  Tiger  Flower,  or  Tigridia,  but 
such  is  by  no  means  the  case.  I  have  had  the 
blooms  last  three  or  four  days  in  good  condition, 
but  after  this  period  they  commence  to  wither. 

X. 


,  ,    .  ,    ,      ,.        .  Single  Hollyhocks. — Though  of  less  ample 

but,  notwithstanding  its   drawbacks  compared   beauty    than    the    fine    double    kinds,    single 
with   other  kinds,   it  should  not  be  discarded   Hollyhocks   are   by   no  means  to  be   despised 


A  good,  serviceable  top-dressing  can  be  made  of 
one  barrowfal  of  good  loam  to  three  of  well-decom- 
posed manure,  such  as  that  from  an  old  Mushroom 
bed.  This  can  be  placed  upon  the  bed  to  the  depth 
of  an  inch  or  so.  Should  dry  weather  set  in  at  the 
end  of  March  or  early  in  April,  as  it  sometimes 
does,  it  is  well  to  give  a  good  surface  watering 
occasionally, 

I  have  kno?TO  Pinks  to  be  ordered  from  a  nursery- 
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man  in  April,  when  they  have  commenced  to  throw 
up  their  flower-stems.  It  is  impossible  that  such 
plants  lifted  from  the  open  ground  can  produce 
satisfactory  blooms.  A  good  lacing  to  the  flowers 
can  be  secured  only  by  planting  early  in  the  au- 
tumn, so  that  the  plants  may  become  well  esta- 
blished during  the  winter.  Plants  wintered  in  pots 
and  planted  out  in  March  or  April  will  become  as 
well  laced  as  those  planted  in  the  beds  in  Septem- 
ber, care  being  taken  that  the  balls  of  roots  are 
disturbed  as  little  as  possible. 

As  the  flower-stalks  rise  they  should  be  secured 
to  stakes,  and  if  the  flowers  are  to  be  pure  in  the 
ground  colour  and  regularly  laced,  some  shading 
will  be  necessary.  As  a  matter  of  course,  these 
measures  are  necessary  only  in  the  case  of  blooms 
being  desired  for  exhibition,  or  the  grower  wishing 
to  have  his  flowers  in  the  best  possible  form. 

The  Pink  is  propagated  by  means  of  pipings  or 
cuttings,  and  this  work  should  be  done  at  the  end 
of  June  or  early  in  July.  The  Pink  puts  forth 
somewhat  freely  in  spring  shoots,  or  "grass,"  from 
which  pipings  are  made.  Formerly  it  was  the  plan 
to  make  up  a  manure  bed,  place  soil  upon  the  top 
of  it,  and  insert  the  pipings  under  hand-glasses. 
The  operation  is  differently  performed  now,  and 
quite  as  successfully,  as  well  as  more  expeditiously. 
Some  sandy  soil  is  prepared,  and  the  pots,  generally 
those  about  4  inches  across,  are  filled  nearly  full 
with  soil.  Then  a  thin  layer  of  silver  sand  is  placed 
on  the  top,  and  the  pipings  are  placed  in  them. 
Then  they  have  a  good  watering  through  a  rose 
watering-pot,  and  are  placed  in  a  frame  where  there 
is  a  gentle  bottom-heat  and  kept  moderately 
moist,  rather  close,  and  shaded  from  the  sun,  a 
little  air  being  given  by  day.  When  rooted  they  are 
either  potted  off  singly  into  small  pots,  or  planted 
out  in  carefully  prepared  nursery  beds.  R.  D. 


sidered  troublesome  the  only  alternative  is  to  grow 
them  in  pots,  and  by  keeping  the  pots  in  a  cold 
frame  through  the  winter  an  abundance  of  flowers 
will  be  obtained.  Such  plants  and  all  alpines 
diflicult  to  grow  should  be  raised  from  seed,  as  I  con- 
sider plants  that  have  been  raised  from  seed  much 
easier  to  manage  than  imported  ones.  A  few  capsules 
of  S.  alpina  gave  us  200  plants  ;  the  seed  was  sown 
in  autumn,  and  when  about  a  month  old  the  plants 
were  potted  in  2i-inch  pots,  well  drained,  and  in  a 
compost  of  leaf  soil  and  sand.  They  have  been 
watered  regularly  all  through  the  winter  and  are 
now  looking  healthy  and  beginning  to  grow.  About 
May  they  will  be  ready  for  planting  out.  K. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Soldanellas.— In  recent  works  on   the  alpine 
floras  only  four  distinct  species  of  this  charming 
little  genus  are  defined,  but  to  these  maybe  added 
numerous  varieties.     Some  have  pure  white  flowers, 
others  lilac,  and  intermediate   between   the  two. 
Without  exception  this  is  the  most  characteristic 
little  group  of  true  alpines  we  know,  and  one  that 
has  given  the  cultivator  much  trouble.     The  two 
commoner  kinds,  S.  alpina  and  S.  montana,  are  found 
in  plenty  both  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  while  the 
nearly  allied  S.  pnsilla  and  the  tiny  minima  are  said 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  Alps  alone.    As  the  snow  begins 
to  melt  in  April  the  first  flnwer  to  meet  the  eye  is 
that  of  the  Soldanella ;  indeed  we  are  told  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Christ  ("  Swiss  Flora  ") 
that  he  has  often  seen  the  flowers  open  underneath 
the  snow,  a  parallel  with  which  we   find  in  the 
Douglasia    nivalis    of    the    Rocky    Mountains    of 
America.     It  is  doubtless  this  warm  snow  blanket 
that  enables  these  plants  to  live  and  thrive  so  well 
in  their  native  home.  wh3re  the  winters  are  of  long 
duration  and  severer  than    any  we   experience  in 
England,  and  yet  with  all  our  nooks  and  sheltered 
rockeries  success  with  these  Soldanellas  in  the  open 
air  has  not  been  very  marked.     The  want  of  a  warm 
snow  covering;  coupled  with  the  scathing  east  winds 
in  spring  account  for  this  failure  where  no  artificial 
means  are  adopted,  as  just  at  this  time  the  tiny 
buds  begin  to  uncurl  themselves.     All  through  the 
winter,  and  indeed  until  the  flowers  extend  beyond 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  foliage,  there  is  little 
to  fear.    Just,  however,  as  this  last  stage  has  been 
attained  they  are  nipped  and  withered  up.    Another 
source  of  failure,  I  believe,  is  in  the  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  moisture  as  the  buds  are  beginning 
to  appear.     In  their  native  homes  it  is  exactly  at 
this  time  that  the  plants  receive  an  abundance  of 
water  from  the  melting  snow,  and  in  our  gardens 
this  is  just  the  season  when   the  spring  winds  dry 
everything  up.      Until  the  above  was  made  clear 
to  us  we  had  tried  everything  in  the  way  of  artificial 
covering  with  only  morlerate  success,  but  by  water- 
ing overhead  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  keeping 
a  handlight  on  the  plants  both  to  arrest  evaporation 
and  protect  from  the  cold,  I  get  flowers  in  unlimited 
quantities.    Where  the  above  treatment    is    con 


THE  AURICULA. 
If  the  weather  is  mild  these  hardy  alpine  favourites 
wake  up  from  their  winter's  sleep  about  the  end  of 
January.  They  had  made  a  start  here  by  the 
middle  of  that  month.  Until  that  time  they  had 
been  in  cold  frames  without  any  protection  what- 
ever at  night,  and  having  once  made  a  start,  as  was 
quite  evident  by  the  expansion  of  the  rosette  of 
leaves,  open  at  the  margin,  but  closed  up  during 
winter  as  a  protection  to  the  truss  or  trusses,  if 
they  are  exposed  to  sharp  frosts  after  this,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  they  will  flower  as  they 
ought  to  do  in  their  season.  I  have  placed  the 
largest  portion  of  my  plants  in  a  house  from  which 
frost  is  quite  excluded.  Now,  as  I  write  (Feb.  25), 
the  thermometer  has  registered  11°  of  frost,  and 
besides  a  keen  frosty  wind  is  blowing  which  intensi- 
fies it.  I  raise  a  number  of  seedlings  annually,  and 
with  our  collection  of  named  varieties  we  are  never 
without  plants  in  flower.  There  are  in  flower 
amongst  the  named  varieties  at  the  present  time 
Lady  Sale  (Smith),  Frank  (Simonite),  Confidence 
(Campbell),  Unique  (McLean),  Acme  (Read),  Marie 
(Chapman),  Mazzini  (Pohlman),  Lancashire  Hero 
(Lancashire),  Smiling  Beauty  (Heap),  Mrs.  Douglas 
(Simonite),  General  Gordon  (Douglas),  General 
Grahame  (Douglas).  Others  are  showing  colour, 
but  the  above  have  flowers  open  on  the  trusses. 
How  exquisitely  beautiful,  too,  is  the  foliage  even 
in  the  shades  of  green,  and  in  addition  we  have  the 
meal  so  densely  placed  on  the  leaves  of  some  of 
them  as  to  be  quite  white.  I  noted  four  that  have 
beautifully  formed,  densely  mealed  foliage,  viz., 
Ariel  (Simonite),  Gatherina  (Summerscales),  Sap- 
phire (Horner),  and  General  Gordon  (Douglas) 
There  is  therefore  from  now  until  the  end  of  April 
daily  occupation  in  attending  to  the  plants,  watch- 
ing the  development  of  flower  and  leaf  in  quick 
succession,  and  the  greater  pleasure  of  selecting 
for  another  season's  growth  the  seedlings  flowering 
for  the  first  time. 


weather  sets.  in.  Lots  of  them  would  remain  out  of 
doors,  and  the  position  being  naturally  dry  and 
rather  sheltered^  they  would  pass  through  any  ordi- 
nary winter  with  but  little  injury. 

The  alpines  are  more  hardy  than  the  show  varie- 
ties, but  why  they  should  be  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
except  that  it  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
show  section,  of  which  Primula  Auricula  is  the 
parent  stock,  has  become  weakened  by  being  grown 
under  glass  houses  and  frames  for  more  tban  a 
century.  At  all  events,  I  find  in  practice  that  the 
alpines  of  which  Primula  pubescens  is  the  acknow- 
ledged progenitor,  do  best  out  of  doors.  We  ha,ve 
now  batches  of  one  variety,  such  as  Gorton's  Dia- 
dem, well  established.  There  are  nearly  100  crowns 
of  this  variety  alone  in  a  single  mass.  We  had 
cleaned  the  rock  garden  and  surface-dressed  all  the 
Auriculas  before  the  frosts  set  in.  Scillas,  Snow- 
drops, winter  Aconites,  and  spring  Snowflakes  were 
in  flower.  They  are  now  snug  under  a  covering  of 
snow,  and  if  the  wind  veers  round  to  the  west  again, 
will  spring  up  into  life  and  beauty. 

I  always  keep  the  alpines  in  frames,  with  a 
choice  collection  of  species  of  Primula,  air  always 
being  freely  admitted.  They  have  not  yet  made 
much  signs  of  growth,  nor  will  they  do  so  until  we 
have  a  steady  spell  of  fine  weather.  The  plants 
were  all  looked  over  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  decayed 
leaves  carefully  removed,  and  the  surface  of  the 
soil  in  the  pots  lightly  stirred.  Cleanliness  and 
neatness  in  frames  and  borders  amongst  these 
choice  alpine  plants  are  essential  to  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  their  worth;  and  equally  so  to  their  continu- 
ing in  health.  I  find,  when  the  soil  and  subsoil  are 
right  and  a  proper  degree  of  moisture  is  main- 
tained, that  they  succeed  as  well  in  the  full  sun  as 
in  partial  shade.  J-  Douglas. 


No  plant  is  more  impatient  of  a  close  atmosphere 
than  the  Auricula.  It  is,  therefore,  most  desirable 
that  all  the  air  possible  should  be  admitted.  Kven 
in  cold  weather  the  plants  do  not  suffer  if  they  are 
kept  from  exposure  to  cutting  frosty  winds.  In 
the  house  where  our  plants  are  at  present  the  tem- 
perature does  not  rise  much  over  35°  at  night 
Excejjt  cleaning  and  arranging  the  plants,  there  has 
not  been  much  work  among.st  them  since  Christmas. 
I  sowed  some  seeds  as  late  as  the  end  of  September 
last  year.  They  vegetated  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  the  plants  have  now  been  pricked  out,  about  a 
dozen  of  them  being  placed  in  a  3-inch  pot.  The 
soil  of  the  seed-pots  was  not  disturbed  much,  as 
probably  a  few  more  seedlings  will  appear,  and  the 
fanciers  have  a  notion  (it  may  be  a  delusion)  that 
the  seeds  which  vegetate  latest  produce  the  l)est 
varieties.  These  little  seedlings  require  careful 
attention,  and  if  treated  well  they  are  sure  to  pro- 
duce good  flowering  plants  for  the  following  season. 
It  is  usual  to  pot  them  on  as  they  require  it  until 
they  flower  as  single  plants  in  :i-inch  pots.  The 
Hev.  V.  I).  Horner  treats  them  in  a  different  manner 
in  his  well-sheltered  kitchen  garden  at  Lowfields, 
l!urton-iD-Lonsdale.  I  was  there  in  September  last 
year,  and  saw  a  long  border  filled  with  show 
Auriculas,  which  were  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground  and  grew  as  freely  as  Lettuces.  The  plants 
are  taken  up  and  potted  in  September,  and  have 
time   to  become  established  before  severe  winter 


Ostrowskia  magniflca.— Seeds  of  this  charm- 
ing new  plant,  recently  discovered  in  Buchara,  are 
being  offered  for  the  first  time  this  spring  by  several 
of  our  leading  seedsmen.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  a 
figure  of  it  in  the  Gartcnjlora,  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
iudge  it  must  certainly  be  the  greatest  acquisition 
of  late  years.  It  belongs  to  the  Harebell  family, 
and  is  said  to  be  a  bushy  plant,  forming  stems  3  feet 
cr  i  feet  in  height  rising  from  a  tuberous  root  about 
a  foot  long.  The  stems  are  deciduous,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  from  its  general  appearance  and  habit  that  it 
may  be  grown  in  the  ordinary  border.  The  leaves 
are  arranged  in  whorls  of  from  four  to  six,  and  are 
oblong,  blunt,  and  have  sharply  serrated  margins. 
The  flowers  are  produced  on  longish  stalks  and  are 
campanulate,  being  on  strong  plants  over  3  inches 
long  and  ranging  from  pale  lilac  to  dark  blue.  It 
has  a  curious  seed-pod,  of  much  the  same  shape  as 
that  of  the  Opium  Poppy  (P.  somniferum),  opening 
by  longitudinal  slits  just  underneath  the  rim.  A 
few  seeds  we  received  last  year  germicattd  freely 
in  a  little  heat,  so  that  there  is  every  prospect  of 
its  soon  becoming  common  property.— K. 

Snowdrops.— These  have  been  generally  very 
fine  all  round  this  season,  but  we  have  not  heard  of 
any  distinct  forms.  I  wish  that  all  who  have  the 
opportunity  would  keep  a  look-out  for  anythirg  like 
a  departure  amongst  our  common  G.ilanihug 
nivalis,  or  any  of  the  other  groups.  That  they  do 
vary  we  have  evidence  in  the  case  of  G.  Elwesi,  and 
we  have  also  evidence  that  G.  nivalis  varies  also. 
There  is  the  fairly  well-known  pra^cox.  I  have  two 
distinct  forms  of  this  pra^cox  and  p.  minimus,  and  I 
have  a  minimus  which  is  not  praicox,  and  I  have  a 
bold  globular- flowered  fonu  I  call  maximus,  which 
is  a  iittle  later  to  flower  than  the  bulk  of  nivalis  and 
is  in  full  beauty  now.  I  have  several  others  differ- 
ing either  in  time  o.f  flowering,  in  the  size  and  shape, 
or  in  the  depth  of  the  green  marking  on  the  inner 
segments  The  most  distinct  and  valuable  ot 
all  the  forms  of  G.  nivalis  I  have  yet  met  with 
is  G  n  :T!Stivus.  The  earliest  of  all  to  flower,  viz  , 
pra;cox,'  has  gone  to  seed.  The  bulk  of  nivalis  is 
fading,  but  G.  n.  ivstivus  is  just  appearing.  The 
foliage  is  distinct  in  the  way  it  comes  up,  and  the 
flower  is  distinct  in  shape,  the  perianth  j^egments 
being  narrow,  and  the  inner  ones  marked  with  an 
intense  deep  green  spot  instead  of  the  pale  yellowish 
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green  of  the  type.  The  origin 
far,  a  mystery.  I  found  an  old 
overrun  with  it  and  containing 
It  must  have  been  there  for 
increased  from  seed,  and,  so  far 
have  gone,  had  never  varied 
mystery  is,  where  did  it  come 
does  a  Snowdrop  require  to 
Smith. 


of  this  plant  is,  so 
garden  more  or  less 
no  other  Snowdrop, 
ages,  had  evidently 
as  my  examinations 
in  the  least.  The 
from,  and  how  long 
make  a  break  ? — T. 


SOME  CHOICE  TENDER  ANNUALS. 
One  o£  these  is  the  Balsam,  and  it  must  be  said 
that,  as  a  general  rule.  Balsams  are  not  nearly  so 
well  grown  as  they  might  be.  I  have  seen  working 
men,  who  could  give  but  a  few  spare  hours  to  their 
gardens,  grow  Balsams  in  a  way  that  might  put  to 
shame  the  efforts  of  many  a  gardener  whose  conve- 
niences for  growing  them  were  much  greater  and 
more  favourable.  Good  Balsams,  that  is,  well-grown 
plants  of  a  good  strain,  are  among  the  grandest 
and  most  effective  of  our  tender  annuals,  and, 
when  properly  treated,  can  be  easily  managed.  To 
have  good  Balsams  (supposing  the  strain  to  be 
good,  and  a  bad  one  is  not  worth  cultivating),  three 
things  are  necessary,  viz.,  light,  air,  and  water.  The 
Balsam  is  often  mismanaged  by  the  seeds  being 
sown  in  a  high  temperature,  and  the  young  plants 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  seed-pot  until  they  be- 
come quite  long  and  lanky.  To  remedy  this  some 
growers  adopt  the  practice  of  placing  the  roots  as 
deeply  in  the  pots  as  possible,  which  is  not  to  be 
recommended. 

Now,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  Bal- 
sams from  seed.  I£  the  latter  is  sown  thinly  in 
pots  of  light  soil,  and  placed  In  an  ordinary  green- 
house, with  a  piece  of  glass  over  each,  and  kept 
out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  it  will  soon  germinate, 
but  not  so  quickly  as  it  would  in  an  ordinary  hot- 
bed or  a  Cucumber  frame.  I  have  seen  Balsams 
and  Cockscombs  both  raised  from  seed  in  a  hot- 
bed, and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  the  plants 
were  drawn  up  long  and  thin,  and  rendered  prac- 
tically useless  for  cultural  purposes.  No  one  who 
raises  Balsams  in  this  manner  can  expect  to  pro- 
duce good  specimens.  When  the  plants  are  raised 
in  a  hotbed  they  should  be  potted  off  singly  into 
small  pots  as  so  an  as  possible  ;  be  kept  short  and 
stocky,  and,  at  the  same  time,  grown  into  good, 
bushy  specimers.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  founda- 
tion of  useful  decorative  or  exhibition  plants 
is  laid.  Those  who  have  no  hotbed,  and  have  to 
raise  seeds  in  a  cold  greenhouse,  may  sow  the  first 
week  in  March  as  directed  above.  I  think  that 
Balsams  are  sometimes  spoiled  by  being  grown  in  too 
rich  a  soil,  the  cultivator  aiming  at  producing  very 
large  plants,  when  smaller-sized  ones,  and,  indeed, 
more  satisfactory  specimens  in  every  respect,  can 
be  had.  Balsams  will  grow  well  in  any  free  loamy 
soil.  In  the  light  sandy  soil  at  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons'  Portland  Nursery,  Reading,  Balsams  grow 
into  very  fine  plants  indeed  in  the  open  air,  and 
produce  large,  fully  double  flowers.  I  have  grown 
them  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  in  the  open  air 
and  in  rather  poor  soil.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
in  point  of  quality  of  bloom  better  results  are  often 
got  in  the  open  air  than  in  pots.  Weakly  plants 
rarely  flower  well,  and  when  they  do  they  throw 
poor  blooms.  The  strain  of  seeds  is  condemned ; 
whereas  the  errors  of  the  cultivator  are  most  to 
blame.  A  good  compost  for  Balsams  in  pots  is  a 
sweet  yellow  loam,  some  leaf  mould,  and  a  little 
sand,  helping  the  specimens  with  some  weak  manure 
water  when  they  begin  to  flower. 

Asters. — These  are  included  among  the  tender 
annuals,  and  they  are  great  favourites.  In  the 
west  of  England  Asters  are  grown  to  perfection  for 
exhibition,  and  a  stand  of  twenty-four  fine  blooms 
of  the  "\^ictoria  type,  or  of  the  delicate  and  sym- 
metrical quilled  varieties  is  always  greatly  admired. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  March  on 
a  gentle  bottom  heat,  and  they  will  germinate 
freely  when  sown  in  pans  in  an  ordinary  green- 
house. However  carefully  Aster  seeds  might  be 
sown,  they  are  always  fairly  thick  in  the  soil  if 
the  seeds  be  good,  and  therefore  I  prefer  to  prick 
the  young  plants  ofl^  into  shallow  boxes  or  in  a  bed 
made  up  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  can  grow  into 


a  good  size,  and  then  be  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground,  with  nice  balls  of  soil  about  the  roots,  doing 
this,  if  possible,  when  the  weather  is  showery.  If 
the  plants  are  put  out  during  a  dry  time  they 
should  be  watered  until  they  have  become  esta- 
blished in  the  soil,  and  if  anyone  would  have  fine 
flowers,  the  Asters  must  be  grown  in  good  ground. 
I  am  an  advocate  for  planting  the  Asters  in  beds 
and  mulching  them  with  well-decomposed  manure, 
the  result  being  that  the  summer  rains  carry  down 
to  the  roots  the  fertilising  properties  stored  up  in 
the  top-dressing.  It  is  important  to  get  the  plants 
out  into  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
that  they  may  become  well  rooted  into  it  before 
dry  weather  sets  in.  Anyone  growing  Asters 
for  exhibition  should  have  the  Victoria  and 
TrufEaut's  Pa3ony-flowered,  as  representing  what 
are  known  as  flat-petalled  types,  and  a  fine  strain 
of  the  quilled.  Asters  for  cutting  should  be 
the  quilled  and  the  pretty  free-flowering  bouquet 
varieties. 

Stocks. — Stocks  are  delightful  summer-flowering 
plants,  because  they  are  so  free,  fragrant,  and  of 
varied  colours.  They  can  be  sown  in  the  same  way 
as  Asters,  or  in  the  open  ground  in  light  free  soil. 
The  best  class  of  summer  Stocks  is  what  is  known 
as  the  giant  dwarf  pyramidal  Ten-week,  as  they 
are  not  only  most  useful  for  decoration,  but  being 
very  fine  in  quality  they  are  well  adapted  for  ex- 
hibition also.  If  anyone  desires  anything  particu- 
larly good  for  the  latter  purpose,  they  should  grow 
the  Giant  Perfection  Ten-week  type.  To  have  fine 
Stocks,  they  should  be  in  a  good,  deep,  well- 
manured  loam,  because  when  well  grown  they 
carry  large  heads  of  bloom,  and  must  have  some- 
thing to  support  it.  Slugs  will  sometimes  attack 
young  Stocks  and  destroy  them.  One  of  the  best 
remedies  appears  to  be  fresh  lime  dusted  over  them. 
Branching  stocks  are  a  good,  useful  type.  It  might 
be  said  of  all  Stocks  that  they  are  "  branching," 
but  selections  have  been  made  of  some  showing  this 
tendency  more  than  others,  so  that  when  the  centre 
spike  of  bloom  begins  to  fade,  others  are  thrown 
out  from  the  sides,  and  so  a  decided  continuity  of 
flower  is  secured. 

I  sometimes  wonder  that  the  intermediate  or 
autumnal  Stocks  are  not  more  grown  in  the  south 
of  England  in  the  open  garden  than  they  appear  to 
be.  If  the  seeds  are  sown  early  in  March,  and  the 
plants  placed  out  in  the  open  ground  as  quickly 
as  possible,  they  will  bloom  late  in  the  summer  and 
autumn,  following  the  ordinary  Ten-week  varieties. 
In  favourable  localities  and  in  early  warm  soils  the 
plants  will  stand  through  the  winter  and  flower 
again  in  spring.  A  neighbouring  market  gardener 
grows  Stocks  very  largely  for  bunching,  and  he 
raises  the  seeds  in  frames,  placing  the  plants  in  the 
open  ground  as  soon  as  large  enough.  In  188(3  he 
tried  the  experiment  of  sowing  the  seeds  in  the 
open  ground  in  August,  and  raised  a  very  large  bed 
of  them,  and  nearly  up  to  Christmas  they  looked  as 
well  as  possible.  In  the  spring,  snow,  frost,  and 
damp  killed  every  one  of  them,  though  they  were  in 
the  open  and  on  somewhat  early  soil.  I  am  afraid 
that  all  kinds  of  biennial  Stocks — Capes,  Bromp- 
tons,  and  Intermediates— that  are  growing  in  the 
open  air  are  beginning  to  suffer  very  much  from 
the  nipping,  icy  winds  and  prolonged  frost.  There 
was  a  rare  promise  up  to  the  end  of  February,  but 
I  fear  many  hundreds  of  plants  are  dead. 

Phlox  Deujimondi. — This  charming  subject 
holds  a  high  place  among  our  tender  annuals.  In 
a  light,  sandy  soil  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground,  but  if  the  garden  ground  is  not  of  this 
character,  then  it  would  be  best  to  sow  the  seeds  as 
one  would  those  of  Stocks.  For  decoration,  and 
especially  for  filling  flower  beds.  Phlox  Drummondi 
is  much  to  be  preferred  to  Yeibenas,  especially  if 
the  plants  are  well  grown  and  the  decaying  flower- 
buds  kept  picked  off.  I  remember  seeing  last  year 
in  Lincolnshire  a  border  cf  Phlox  Drummondi  that 
was  a  beautiful  sight,  and  the  trusses  of  bloom  in 
their  size  and  beauty  far  exceeded  anything  that 
could  be  found  among  Verbenas.  The  finest  strain 
is  that  known  as  grandiflora,  and  if  anyone  wishes 
to  have  a  rich-looking  and  delightful  bed,  let  them 
obtain  some  seeds  of  the  Urge  vermillicu-crimson 


grandiflora  splendens  and  plant  a  bed  of  it,  and 
they  will  be  delighted  with  the  result. 

The  dwaef  DonBLB  Zinnias. — These  are  also 
highly  effective  summer  plants,  growing  into  nice 
bashes  and  producing  splendid  heads  of  bloom  when 
properly  grown.  The  double  Zinnias  especially  are 
now  much  used  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  in  some 
country  districts  they  can  be  seen  very  fine  indeed, 
because  they  are  carefully  cultivated.  We  have 
now  very  fine  strains  carefully  improved  by  the 
Continental  florists,  and,  handsome  as  the  single 
varieties  are,  the  double  forms  are  now  much  more 
largely  in  demand. 

Helichetsums. — These  useful  and  showy  Ever- 
lastings can,  like  the  Zinnias,  be  sown  in  an  ordi- 
nary frame  and  transplanted,  and  they  produce  fine 
heads  of  flower  provided  the  plants  are  in  good  soil. 
They  are  very  useful  for  cutting  from,  and  can  be 
had  in  many  colours,  from  white  to  deep  crimson 
and  maroon.  They  can  be  made  very  useful  indeed 
for  winter  decoration,  and  should  be  cut  when  the 
flowers  are  in  a  half-expanded  state  with  as  long 
stems  as  possible.  Tie  them  in  bunches  and  hang 
them  with  the  flower-heads  downwards.  They 
should  be  hung  up  in  a  cool,  dry  place  where  they 
can  dry  off  gradually.  The  stems  become  rigid,  and 
then  they  should  be  carefully  put  aside  for  winter 
use. 

Petunias. — These  can  be  cultivated  in  the  same 
way  as  Phlox  Drummondi,  and  the  seeds,  if  sown  in 
the  open  ground,  will  germinate  as  freely  and 
successfully  as  those  of  any  other  tender  annual. 
There  are,  as  is  well  known,  double  and  single 
varieties.  I  prefer  the  latter  for  making  effective 
flower-beds,  though  the  double  types  are  also  very 
effective  and  showy.  R.  D. 

SOME  GOOD  VARIETIES  OF  TUFTED 
PANSIES. 
I  am  always  puzzled  to  know  the  difference  between 
Violas  and  Pansies,  and  I  fancy  there  are  many 
others  who  agree  with  me  in  that  respect.  I 
think  the  name  the  editor  has  given  them,  namely. 
Tufted  Pansies,  an  excellent  one  to  adopt,  more 
particularly  in  respect  of  the  perpetual-flowering 
or  budding  kinds,  which  are  usually  called  Violas. 
As  there  have  been  inquiries  lately  as  to  the 
best  kinds,  I  note  a  few  that  have  proved,  after 
the  severest  possible  test,  namely,  the  heat  and 
drought  of  last  summer,  in  every  way  worthy  of  a 
foremost  place  in  every  garden  where  these  flowers 
are  valued.  The  best  blue-flowered  kinds  are 
Bluebell,  one  of  the  oldest  and  perhaps  the  most 
free-flowering  kind  known.  Beauty  of  form  it 
has  none,  and  the  colour  is  somewhat  faded,  but  for 
massing  or  for  lines  of  colour  it  has  no  equal.  Next 
is  Archie  Grant,  an  immense  finely-shaped  self- 
coloured  deep  bluish-purple  flower  of  fine  substance ; 
its  only  fault  is  that  it  is  of  so  robust  a  growth 
that  heavy  rain  storms  flatten  down  the  plants; 
they,  however,  quickly  recover,  and  the  flowers 
not  being  injured  soon  get  upright.  Elegans  is 
a  first-rate  bluish  lavender-coloured  flower  which 
is  effective  either  in  a  mass  or  intermixed  with 
silver  variegated  Pelargoniums,  variegated  Mesem- 
bryanthemums,  or  Cerastium  tomentosum.  The 
only  white-flowered  varieties  I  care  for  are  Mrs. 
Gray  and  Countess  of  Hopetoun  ;  the  latter  is  the 
largest  and  best  shaped  flower  and  most  tufted  in 
habit,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  free-flowering  as  Mrs. 
Gray.  Both  are  excellent  for  intermixing  with  pink- 
flowered  Pelargoniums,  as  well  as  with  lavender  or 
light  blue-flowered  plants,  such  as  Ageratum  and 
Agathea  CKlestis  (Blue  Marguerite).  Countess  of 
Kintore  is  a  purple-shaded  flower  with  blotches  of 
pure  white.  Its  variegation,  if  I  may  so  call  this 
mixture  of  colour,  makes  it  unsuited  for  use  as  a 
bedder  ;  the  only  effective  way  to  use  it  is  in  clumps 
of  about  a  dozen  plants  amongst  herbaceous 
perennials.  I  have  tried  a  dozen  or  more  yellow- 
flowered  sorts,  with  the  result  that  onev.<riety  only, 
namely,  Hardwicke  Yellow,  is  considered  worthy  of 
being  retained.  From  the  beginning  of  May  to 
midwinter  this  kind  continues  in  full  flower,  and 
stands  heat  and  drought  better  than  any  other. 

AVe  have  many  other  kinds,  but  the  foregoing  are 
the  only  sorts  that  are  considered  worthy  of  growing 
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in  beds  or  borders  that  from  early  summer  to  the 
beginning  of  winter  are  expected  to  be  always  gay, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  these  will  not  so  flower 
if  left  to  themselves.  Picking  off  seeding  flowers 
must  be  done  once  a  week,  and  good  rich  soil  is 
imperative,  as  is  also  a  free  supply  of  water  during 
the  heat  and  drought  of  summer.  Given  these, 
there  are  no  more  effective  flowering  plants  for 
summer  bedding.  W.  W. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Preparing  beds  for  sub-tropical  plants. — 
Satisfactory  results  with  these  plants  are  only  at- 
tained by  careful  cultivation,  and  the  first  requisite 
is  thorough  drainage,  and  the  next  is  plenty  of  rich 
soil — I  mean  in  depth— and  it  should  be  well  raised 
above  the  ordinary  ground-level,  so  that  sun  heat 
may  act  directly  on  it.  The  few  beds  we  plant 
with  sub-tropicals  are  now  being  trenched  as  deeply 
as  the  gravel  subsoil  will  permit,  and  even  the  latter 
we  fork  up  and  over  it  lay  a  thick  coating  of  long 
litter,  which  prevents  the  fine  particles  of  soil  wash- 
ing into  the  gravel  and  choking  up  the  natural 
drainage.  The  soil  used  is  a  good  loam  with  a  free 
admixture  of  leaf-soil  and  cow  manure,  the  depth 
of  the  whole  averaging  about  30  inches  or  a  trifle 
over.  Plants  do  well  in  such  a  compost.  Those 
who  cannot  afford  time  or  obtain  the  materials  just 
mentioned  would  do  well  not  to  attempt  sub-tropi- 
cal planting,  for  nothing  looks  more  wretched  than 
puny,  half -starved  specimens  of  Solanums,  Cannas, 
and  Castor-oil  plants ;  better  far  keep  to  Pelar- 
goniums, Fuchsias,  and  Calceolarias. 

Applying  fresh  soil  and  manure  to  Chusan 
Palms  (Chamaerops  Fortunei). — You  lately  gave  us 
(p.  202)  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  flowering  Yucca. 
1  will  shortly  send  you  a  photo  of  these  Palms 
which  are  English  grown.  The  plants  well  illus- 
trate your  remarks  as  to  "beauty  of  form "  in 
English  flower  gardens,  and  I  hope  you  may  think 
them  worth  engraving.  The  plants  require  rich 
feeding,  but  what  else  can  be  expected  of  roots  the 
majority  of  which  are  as  thick  as  one's  finger.  The 
plants  are  on  turf,  and  each  alternate  year  this  is 
rolled  back  to  a  distance  of  several  yards  from  the 
base  of  the  plants.  About  a  foot  of  the  old  soil  is 
then  carefully  forked  out  from  amongst  the  roots 
and  cleared  right  away.  Another  light  fork  over 
then  takes  place,  and  then  comes  the  new  material, 
which  is  one  half  of  the  best  loam  procurable  and 
the  other  half  well-decayed  manure  and  horn 
shavings.  This  compost  is  well  worked  and  com- 
pressed about  the  roots  by  treading.  The  turf  re- 
mains rolled  up  tUl  the  ground  has  had  a  good 
soaking  rain  and  is  then  rolled  into  place,  but  not 
beaten  down  hard  until  the  approach  of  dry,  warm 
weather.  Of  course  the  plants  might  do  well  with- 
out such  top-dressings,  but  they  thrive  so  well  with 
this  treatment  that  I  should  be  loth  to  give  it  up. 

New  Zealand  Flax  (Phormium  tenax). — We 
have  several  plants,  but  only  three  kinds,  namely, 
the  ordinary  green  variety,  tenax,  tenax  variegatum, 
and  tenax  Colensoi — the  bronze-coloured  kind.  All 
are  hardy,  having,  with  one  exception — a  plant  in  a 
wet,  marshy  position — stood  unharmed  during  the 
late  severe  winters.  This  is  another  plant  illustra- 
tive of  "  beauty  of  form  "  and  well  deserving  of  a 
foremost  position  in  gardens  where  such  a  feature 
ia  prized.  We  have  some  good-sized  clumps  and 
want  to  make  others,  but  the  plant  resents  trans- 
planting BO  greatly  that  I  am  reluctant  to  transplant 
at  all.  However,  the  stock  must  be  increased,  and 
we  are  about  to  commence  operations,  and  our 
plans  are  to  lift  the  plants  entirely  with  all  the  soil 
possible,  then  with  a  sharp  edging  iron  make  a 
clean  cut  right  through  the  parts  of  roots  clear  of 
crowns  and  plant  with  the  soil  adhering.  Stiff 
loam — in  fact,  clay — seems  to  suit  them  best.  All 
or  any  of  the  three  vaiicties  are  fine  for  the  lawn, 
and  in  association  with  the  smaller  coniferous 
plants — Retinospora,  for  instance — make  a  desirable 
break  in  the  scenery.  Last  year  the  common  variety 
tenax  flowered  freely  and  ripened  its  seeds,  some  of 
which  have  germinated  and  promise  to  make  good 
specimens  by  the  time  it  will  be  safe  to  plant  them 
out. 


Sowing  Stocks. — It  is  quite  early  enough  for 
the  sowing  of  Ten-week  Stocks,  but  not  for  the 
variety  most  highly  prized  here,  namely.  East 
Lothian,  and  therefore  I  make  the  one  sowing 
suflice.  Moreover,  the  frames  in  which  we  have  to 
sow  will  very  shortly  be  required  for  ot;her  purposes. 
The  result  of  such  enforced  sowing  is  an  advantage 
rather  than  otherwise,  inasmuch  as  Ten-week  Stocks, 
though  flowering  too  early  for  the  time  at  which  we 
are  required  to  have  the  greatest  display  of  flowers, 
come  in  well  as  cut  flowers,  and  the  East  Lothian 
Stock,  with  average  summer  weather,  will  be  in  its 
prime  by  the  middle  of  August  and  continue  to 
Christmas  if  the  weather  is  not  over  severe.  Our 
mode  of  raising  plants  is  simple  in  the  extreme. 
About  4  inches  depth  of  light  soil  composed  of  a 
good  proportion  of  finely  sifted  leaf  soil  is  placed 
in  the  frames,  which  are  stood  on  the  hard  ground. 
Lines — they  can  hardly  be  called  drills— are  made 
with  a  sharp-edged  lath,  which  is  cut  to  the 
width  of  the  frame.  These  lines  are  about  .3  inches 
apart,  and  the  seeds  are  sown  thinly  and  covered 
in  carefully  with  the  fingers.  A  light  watering  is 
given  as  soon  as  the  sowing  is  complete,  and  the 
lights  are  kept  closed  till  the  seedlings  appear, 
when  ventilation  is  given  as  weather  permits.  No 
pricking  off  is  ever  done,  the  plants  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  position  in  which  they  are  to  flower 
direct  from  the  seed  frames,  or  rather  from  the  place 
in  which  they  were  sown,  as  the  frames  will  have 
been  moved  long  before  transplanting  is  needed. 
Asters,  Zinnias,  Everlastings,  ornamental  Grasses, 
&c.,  we  sow  in  the  same  way  usually  the  last  week  in 
March,  which  is  sufficiently  early  to  have  good 
plants  for  planting  out  about  the  middle  of  May.  If 
sown  early  they  are  apt  to  get  stunted  in  their  seed 
bed  before  it  is  safe  to  transplant. 

Hardy  annual  flowers. — Of  late  years  the 
ravages  caused  by  slugs,  bad  weather,  and  other 
more  pressing  duties  at  the  time  when  sowing 
ought  to  be  done,  have  caused  us  to  neglect  this 
class  of  flowers,  and  on  looking  round  for  space  to 
sow  a  few  of  the  most  popular  there  really  seems  to 
be  no  place  for  them  except  a  few  vacant  spots 
amongst  herbaceous  plants.  Mignonette  we  sow 
amongst  the  Roses,  as  well  as  in  patches  on  the 
mixed  flower  borders,  and  a  few  patches  of  the 
following  will  also  be  sown  there  some  time  within 
the  next  fortnight :  Candytufts  of  sorts,  Collinsia, 
Coreopsis,  Godetia,  Larkspur,  Limnanthes,  Sanvi- 
talia,  Silene,  Sweet  Sultan  and  Virginian  Stock. 
There  are  many  other  varieties  equal  in  merit  to 
these,  but  these  are  as  many  as  we  have  room  for 
or  time  to  attend  to.  Most  of  the  above  transplant 
well,  but  the  seed  is  so  cheap,  and  the  check  re- 
ceived by  the  plants  when  being  removed  so  great, 
that  the  practice  is  not  recommended. 

W.    WiLDSMITH. 


Early  Crocuses. — The  earliest  of  the  spring 
Crocuses  have  had  a  very  bad  time  of  it  lately,  and 
where  they  have  been  planted  in  exposed  situations 
the  biting  winds  have  affected  them  considerably. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  flowers  so  beautiful  and  va- 
ried as  these  early  Crocuses  have  not  a  constitution 
like  that  of  the  vernal  Snowflake,  whose  flowers, 
bent  to  the  ground  by  the  frost  in  early  morning, 
straighten  up  and  look  as  fresh  as  ever  when  touched 
by  the  magic  rays  of  the  sun.  With  the  knowledge 
that  we  have  of  our  treacherous  spring  weather,  too 
much  attention  can  hardly  be  directed  to  this  ques- 
tion of  shelter.  It  seems  to  me  absolutely  useless 
to  go  on  year  after  year  growing  these  plants  on  the 
chance  of  a  mild  spring  occurring  when  we  know 
very  well,  if  we  observe,  that  the  blooms  are  entirely 
destroyed  four  out  of  five  years.  In  all  gardens, 
and  especially  private  ones,  suitable  positions  will 
not  be  dillioult  to  find,  and  these,  if  properly  utilised, 
will  enable  the  owner  to  enjoy  his  Crocuses,  Lenten 
Roses,  and  other  early  flowers  all  through  February 
and  March  instead  of  seeing  them  withered  up. 
Amongst  the  earliest  of  the  Crocuses  to  flower  with 
us  in  a  nice  sheltered  spot  was  C.  Korolkowi,  a 
comparatively  new  and  very  pretty  species,  having 
rather  lirmer  segments  than  the  majority  of  them. 
The  flowers  are  full-sized  and  orange-vellow 
feathered    with    purple    on    the    outside.     It  was 


amongst  Dr.  Aitchison's  finds  in  Affghanistan, 
where,  I  believe,  it  was  fairly  plentiful.  The  equally 
pretty  C.  chrysanthus,  an  old  garden  favourite,  is  in 
full  beauty  just  now.  The  varieties  fusco-tinctus 
and  fusco-lineatus  are  very  beautiful.  C.  vitellinus 
has  been  flowering,  more  or  less,  since  November, 
the  flowers  being  small,  deep  orange,  and  plentiful ; 
C.  ancyrensis  has  orange  flowers,  and  is  hardier  than 
many  of  the  others.  The  Cloth  of  Gold  Crocus,  C. 
susianus,  is  a  well-known  kind,  and  was  figured  in 
1613  in  the  "  Hortus  Eystettensis  "  as  Crocus  vernus 
aureus  variegatus.  When  the  flowers  are  fully  open 
and  the  segments  rellexed,  as  is  characteristic  in 
this  species,  it  is  remarkably  effective,  the  colour 
being  deep  orange,  while  on  the  outer  side  the  seg- 
ments arevariously  feathered  with  brown.  Others  are 
C.  alatavicus,  a.  albus,  Imperati,  bannatious,  &c. —  K. 

The  white-flowered  Mountain  Saxifrage. 
— All  the  forms  of  Saxifraga  oppositifoiia,  when 
naturally  placed,  are  beautiful  rock  plants,  but  in 
my  opinion  none  of  them  equal  the  pure  white 
variety  now  so  common  in  gardens.  It  grows  freely 
on  the  rockery  in  deep  rich  soil,  or  in  positions 
where  the  roots  can  penetrate  the  fissures  of  rocks, 
of  which  they  are  very  fond,  especially  in  the 
summer  season,  when  they  want  to  be  kept  cool. 
These  varieties  seem  to  bloom  most  freely  when 
exposed  to  the  sun,  but  where  the  soil  is  shallow 
they  are  sure  to  suffer,  unless  they  can  be  liberally 
watered.  The  flowers  of  the  above  variety  show  up 
with  pearly  whiteness  against  the  dark  green  foliage 
and  are  more  attractive,  though  not  so  large  as  those 
of  such  varieties  as  pyrenaica  and  maxima.  It  can 
be  propagated  by  division,  and  makes  a  capital  pot 
plant  for  a  cool  house  or  balcony. — K. 

The  Mimulus. — I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Vesey  for 
pointing  out  a  printer's  error.  It  was  the  Floricul- 
tural  Cabinet  I  alluded  to.  I  had  referred  to  all 
the  coloured  plates  in  that  work,  also  the  whole  of 
the  Butanical  Magazine  and  Florist  plates  before 
writing  the  article  at  page  164.  Those  in  the 
Cabinet  are  so  badly  done  that  one  cannot  depend 
upon  their  correctness.  I  have  little  doubt  in  my 
own  mind  that  M.  luteus  is  at  least  one  of  the 
parents  of  our  garden  Mimuluses.  The  variety 
Y'ounganus  and  also  variegatus,  both  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine  (tab.  3336  and  3363)  are 
evidence  of  this.  M.  variegatus  is  given  by  some 
authorities  as  a  distinct  species,  but  Dr.  Hooker  in 
his  remarks  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  (tab.  3336) 
states — 

After  a  most  careful  examination  and  comparison,  I 
am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  specifically 
distinct  from  M.  luteus,  which  is  probably  a  very 
variable  plant. 

The  variety  Younganus  is  certainly  not  a  form  of 
M.  rivularis,  but  of  M.  luteus,  as  stated  with  the  plate 
in  the  Botanical  3faga:ine,  Dr.  Hooker  had  the 
plant  sent  as  a  wild  specimen  from  Chili,  and  also 
from  Mr.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  under  the  above 
name.  He  states  that  they  are  perfectly  hardy  in 
the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden.  He  was  at  that  time 
(1834)  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity.—J.  Douglas. 

Lilies  and  Daffodils.— Mr.  A.  Barker,  in  The 
Garden,  March  10  (p.  214),  very  rightly  remarks 
that  Lilies  may  be  grown  amongst  Daffodils.  Where 
Daffodils  are  made  a  speciality,  as  they  are  at  Edge, 
and  where  beds  are  made  with  the  chief  object  of 
growing  this  tribe  well,  it  gives  additional  interest 
to  have  Lilies  to  succeed  them,  and  the  rich  sandy 
loam  which  suits  most  of  the  genus  Narcissus  is  the 
best  soil  for  a  greatproportion  of  hardy  Lilies.  The 
portions  of  the  beds  assigned  to  Lilies  and  to 
Daffodils  should,  however,  be  sufliciently  distinct  to 
enable  the  Daffodils  to  be  kept  dry  in  June,  when 
the  Lilies  may  require  watering.  Nothing  is  more 
damaging  to  Daffodils  than  to  have  their  ripening 
unduly  retarded  by  wet.  The  prevalence  of  disease 
amongst  Daffodils,  and  their  wretched  failure  in 
many  gardens  in  the  spring  of  1887,  was  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  cold  and  wet  June  of  1886, 
and  the  admirable  season  of  Daffodil  flowers  which 
is  now  commencing  must  be  set  down  to  the  credit 
of  the  dry  and  hot  June  of  1887.  This  season  will 
be  a  good  one  to  test  the  validity  of  the  not  un- 
reasonable belief  in  the  power  of  single  Daffodils 
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to  become  double  ;  and  I  hope  that  the  owners  of 
the  forty  gardens  to  which  I  sent  single  Daffodils 
for  trial  five  years  ago  will  record  their  observa- 
tions nest  month.  I  may  again  say  that  after  a  very 
careful  observation  made  in  my  own  garden  for 
ten  years,  where  about  20,000  Daffodils  flower  every 
year,  I  am  still  unable  to  record  with  certainty  the 
doubling  of  any  single  flower,  though  I  have,  un- 
doubtedly, raised  several  doubles  from  the  seed  of 
singles,  especially  from  the  Tenby  Daffodil. — C. 
WOLLET  DOD,  Llandudno. 


POINSETTIAS  AT  BERKELEY. 

The  following  gives  a  description  of  the  mode 
of  culture  adopted  by  me  in  growing  the 
Poinsettias,  an  engraving  of  which  is  here 
presented  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Lady 
Fitzhardinge.  About  the  month  of  April  the 
old  plants  which  have  been  dried  off  should 
be  cut  back  to  any  length  desired.  After  a 
few  days  water  gently  to  make  the  buds  push, 
or  syringe  them  to  assist  in  breaking.     AVhen 


plenty  of  air  to  induce  a  sturdy  habit  until 
the  time  tlie  bracts  appear.  During  this  treat- 
ment water  must  bo  used  with  very  great  care, 
for  the  roots,  being  young  and  succulent,  are 
very  apt  to  rot,  causing  the  leaves  to  turn 
yellow  and  drop,  destroying  every  possibility 
of  making  a  good  head.  When  the  bracts  ap- 
pear, increase  the  heat  and  moisture,  syringing 
daily,  and  grooving  on  as  quickly  as  possible. 
By  the  end  of  November  you  will  have  plants 
from  9  inches  to  15  inches  high,  and  with 
healthy  green  leaves  down  to  the  pots,  with 
heads  9  inches  to  15  inches  in  diameter.  The 
plants  should  be  hardened  to  a  cooler  atmos- 
phere before  using.  To  return  to  the  old  plants. 
Where  the  point  was  taken  off  they  will  break 
two  or  three  shoots  ;  these  may  be  taken  off 
again  when  long  enough,  and  will  make  splen- 
did little  plants  in  3-incli  pots,  producing 
heads  6  inches  to  9  inches  in  diameter.    There 


size.  Those  in  the  ground,  however,  were  large 
enough  to  go  into  5-inch  pots,  and  I  advi.'e 
those  who  have  not  tried  the  planting-out  system 
to  do  so.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  provide 
the  plants  with  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit  or 
frame  and  a  bed  of  rich  soil  for  the  mots  ;  and  the 
sooner  they  are  planted  after  the  middle  of  May, 
the  stronger  they  will  become.  Young  Cycla- 
men plants  cannot  bear  too  much  sun.  They 
like  plenty  of  air  when  the  weather  is  warm,  and 
this  should  be  given  by  tilting  the  lights.  To  give 
the  necessary  shade  the  glass  shnuld  have  a  thin 
coat  of  whitewash  on  the  inside.  The  plants  should 
be  taken  up  and  potted  early  in  October.— J.  C.  C. 


Ferns. 

W.     H.     GOWEH. 


OLEANDRAS. 
These  are  quite  distinct  in  appearance  from  the 
ordinary  run  of  Ferns.     They  are  exceedingly 
handsome,  and  present  a  striking  featui'e  in  a 
fernery  when  properly  majiaged.     They  are  for 


Poinsettias  for  table  decoration.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Lady  Fitzhardinge. 


fairly  started,  shake  out  and  repot  into  good 
soil,  such  as  is  used  for  general  stove  plants. 
Grow  on  in  a  moderate  heat,  giving  plenty  of  air, 
with  little  or  no  shading,  to  induce  healthy, 
well-ripened  growth.  The  first  week  in 
August  take  off  the  tops  with  about  four 
leaves,  removing  only  the  lower  one,  and  in- 
serting each  cutting  into  a  3-inch  pot.  Plunge 
in  strong  bottom-heat,  keeping  close  and 
moist,  removing  the  glass  covering  at  night  to 
prevent  damping.  If  carefully  managed,  the 
cuttings  will  be  rooted  in  a  fortnight  without 
losing  a  leaf.  Here  you  have  in  a  3-inch  pot 
a  plant  with  leaves  furnished  to  the  pot,  and 
containing  the  strength  of  one  grown  in  a 
7  inch  or  9-inch  pot.  Before  repotting,  harden 
olf  to  the  general  temperature  of  the  house. 
When  this  is  done,  repot  into  any  size  desired; 
3,  5,  and  G-inch  pots  were  used  for  those 
shown  in  the  engraving.  When  fully  esta- 
blished, remove  the  plants  to  a  cooler  house, 
keeping  them  close  to  the  glass,  and  giving 


is  also  this  advantage,  that  you  have  still  the 
old  stock  of  plants  left  for  another  year. 

Richard  Shore. 
Tlie  Gardens,  Berkeley  Castle. 


Planting'  out  seedling  Cyclamens.  —  For 
some  years  past  it  has  been  the  practice  of  some 
growers  to  plant  out  their  old  bulbs  early  in  the 
summer  and  let  them  remain  until  the  autumn. 
Bat,  until  the  last  year  or  two,  no  one  thought  of 
planting  out  quite  young  seedlings,  but  now  the 
practice  is  becoming  more  general,  because  much 
larger  plants  are  obtained  with  much  less  trouble. 
Of  the  superiority  of  the  planting-out  system  over 
that  of  growing  them  in  pots  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt.  I  saw  quite  sufficient  to  convince  me  of 
this  last  autumn  in  one  of  our  local  nurseries,  where 
several  hundred  plants  occupied  frames.  A  part  of 
the  stocli  which  had  been  raised  from  seed  sown 
late  the  previous  autumn  was  planted  out  in  a  bed 
of  soil  and  the  others  grown  in  pots.  Those  which 
occupied  the  bed  of  soil  were  fine  plants,  with  large 
robust  leaves ;  while  those  in  pots  were,  in  com- 
parison, poor  things,  that  looked  as  if  it  would  take 
twelve  months  longer  to  have  them  of  a    useful 


the  moat  part  climbing  plants,  and  the  rhi- 
zomes adhere  to  whatever  surface  they  come  in 
contact  with  by  the  numerous  strong  roots  which 
they  emit.     Oleandras  may  be   utilised    in  ex- 

i  actly  a  similar  manner  as  recommended  for 
Selaginellas  (p.  187),  and  when  thus  treated 
they  form  desirable  specimens. 

Oleandras  aU  produce  simple  fronds  ;  these, 
however,  vary  considerably  in  their  length  and 
width.  They  produce  large  reniform  sori, 
wliich  add  considerably  to  the  beauty  of  the 
plant.  One  species,  O.  neriiformis,  assmnes  the 
habit  of  a  shrub,  and  attains  to  a  height  of 
aliout  6  feet,  and  forms  a  charming  suliject  for 
a  fernery  when  the  latter  is  planted  in  a  semi- 
natural  style.  These  Oleandi-as  will  cover  the 
stems  of  old  Tree  Ferns  or  any  similar  objects, 
but  where  cylinders  are  used  for  them,  rough 
fibrous  peat  is  the  best  material  to  use.  They 
enjoy  good  strong  heat  and  an  abundant  supply 
iif  water. 

i  0.  AKTICULATA  is  a  native  of  the  Mauritius  and 
the  Seychelle  Islands,  and  produces  fronds  a  foot 
long  and  2  inches  wide,  these  being  of  a  charming 
light  green  tint. 
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O.  NODOSA,  a  native  of  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
is  of  a  peculiar  soft,  glossy,  bright  green,  the  stipes 
and  rachis  being  shiniog  black  ;  the  fronds  are  up- 
wards of  a  foot  long  and  1  inch  to  2  inches  wide, 
the  sori  being  more  scattered  over  the  surface  than 
in  the  other  kinds. 

O.  Walltchi. — This  is  an  Indian  species,  which 
is  said  to  be  found  on  the  mountains  at  considerable 
elevations,  and  it  certainly  thrives  in  a  somewhat 
lower  temperature  than  the  others.  The  fronds  are 
narrow,  being  about  li  inches  wide  and  18  inches 
long.  The  large  sori  are  situated  close  to  the  mid- 
rib and  the  colour  is  bright  light  green. 

O.  NEHiiFOEMis  is  a  shrubby  plant,  producing 
branched  stems,  which  support  or  develop  numerous 
whorls  of  simple  fronds,  which  are  from  6  inches  to 
0  inches  long  and  an  inch  wide,  and  bear  on  either 
side  of  the  mid-rib  a  single  dense  row  of  large  sori. 
It  appears  to  be  widely  distributed  over  the  tropics 
of  both  hemispheres. 


CHEILANTHES. 


This  genus  contains  about  fifty  species,  of  which 
some  score  or  more  kinds  have  been  introduced 
to  cultivation.  The  whole  of  the  family  may  be 
included  in  a  choice  collection.  In  stature  none 
of  them  exceed  moderate  height ;  some  even  are 
diminutive  plants,  and  are  somewhat  delicate, 
but  all  are  amenable  to  cultivation  if  intelligent 
care  is  bestowed  upon  them.  1,  therefore,  com 
mend  the  following  kinds  to  those  lovers  of 
Ferns  who  may  be  desirous  of  growing  these 
beautiful  forms.  I  may  here  state  that  few  of 
the  species  of  CheUanthes  are  useful  for  cutting. 
Those  who  possess  nothing  more  costly  than  a 
Wardian  case  in  the  dwelling-house  can  indulge 
their  tastes  by  adding  a  few  species  to  their 
collections  ;  others  who  have  a  temperate  fernery 
may  cultivate  a  good  number ;  whilst  the  happy 
possessor  of  both  tropical  and  temperate  struc- 
tures may  grow  a  large  collection.  In  a  general 
way  it  may  be  taken  that  these  are  for  the  most 
part  mountain  plants,  and  that  they  naturally 
iahabit  the  crevices  of  rocks,  from  which  their 
fronds  protrude  in  a  more  or  less  pendent 
manner,  and  in  the  regions  which  they  afl'ect 
they  are  subjected  at  times  to  heavy  rains,  and 
in  some  positions  are  exposed  to  the  full  in- 
fluence of  the  sun.  Both  of  these,  however,  they 
are  enabled  to  withstand  with  impunity,  as  they 
iire  more  or  less  clothed  with  a  profusion  of 
curious  and  beautiful  scales  which  protect  them 
from  any  Dl-effects,  and  at  the  same  time  add 
considerably  to  their  beauty.  Under  cultiva- 
tion, however,  the  fronds  are  mostly  kept  in  an 
erect  position,  and  hence  the  scales,  which  in  a 
state  of  nature  resist  and  throw  off  the  water, 
are  reversed,  .so  that  if  the  plants  are  syringed 
overhead,  these  scales  really  cause  the  moisture 
to  be  retained  about  the  frond.s,  and  the  plants 
thus  treated  in  consequence  usually  present  a 
very  shabby,  woe-begone  appearance,  are  vetoed 
as  difficult  to  grow,  and  are  discarded.  I,  there- 
fore, advocate  where  possible  the  cultivation  of 
these  plants  in  a  natural  manner,  and  allow 
the  fronds  to  assume  a  pendent  position.  Where 
this  sy.stem,  however,  is  not  admissible,  the 
fronds  should  never  be  syringed,  and,  indeed,  in 
whatever  position  the  plants  are  grown  in  this 
country  they  will  be  better  if  the  fronds  are  not 
wettfd  during  dull  weather  nor  during  the 
wint.r  mouths.  If  note  ia  taken  of  their  natural 
poiitions,  it  may  readily  be  inferred  that  Cheil- 
anthea  do  not  require  any  great  (ju-mtity  of 
soil  about  their  roots;  indeed,  in  many  instances 
overpotting  is  tin;  bane  of  choice  or  delicate 
plauts.  I  have  found  Cheilanthes  thrive  and 
attain  a  large  size  when  potted  in  a  mixture  of 
saudy  loam,  peat,  old  mortar,  and  brick  rubbish, 
and  some  broken  sandstone,  and  in  the  case  of 


the  smaller-growing  kinds  I  prefer  to  keep  the 
crown  of  the  plant  well  above  the  soil,  surround- 
ing it  with  moderate- sized  nodules  of  sandstone 
in  addition.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained, 
and  the  plants  will  then  require  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water,  which,  however,  as  in  a  state  of 
nature  passes  rapidly  away,  and  leaves  nothing 
stagnant  about  their  roots.  I  do  not  advocate 
the  use  of  the  syringe  for  these  plants,  nor  ex- 
posing them  to  the  full  effects  of  the  sun,  be- 
cause in  our  ferneries  we  cannot  maintain  a 
sufficient  circulation  of  air  to  dry  the  fronds 
rapidly,  and  if  the  plants  are  exposed  to  the  full 
sun  under  glass,  with  but  an  indifferent  current 
of  air,  they  are  very  apt  to  become  scorched  and 
permanently  disfigured. 

C.  ALABAJiENSis. — A  very  beautiful  Fern,  which 
does  well  in  a  temperature  of  about  40".  It  is  a 
native  of  Canada  and  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  it  is  found  growing  on 
limestone  rocks,  and  is  said  to  attain  a  height  of 
about  12  inches.  I  myself  have  grown  the  plant 
with  fronds  8  inches  in  length  and  about  l-J-  inches 
in  breadth,  but  I  think  it  is  more  usually  seen  from 
3  inches  to  6  inches  high.  The  stems,  produced 
from  a  creeping  stem,  are  jet-black  and  hairy  at 
the  base.  It  forms  a  beautiful  object  in  a  Wardian 
case. 

C.  ARGENTEA. — This  charming  little  species  is 
said  to  be  a  variety  only  of  C.  farinosa.  Under 
cultivation,  however,  C.  farinosa  rapidly  increases 
in  size,  but  argentea  never.  It  is  triangular  in 
outline,  and  is  from  2  inches  to  6  inches  high,  deep 
green  on  the  upper  side,  clothed  beneath  with  a  white 
farinose  powder.  It  thrives  admirably  in  a  Wardian 
case.     Native  of  Siberia  and  Japan,  &c. 

C.  CAPENSis  is  a  somewhat  rare  plant,  a  native 
of  South  Africa;  it  thrives  well  in  the  temperate 
house,  and  may  also  be  grown  successfully  in  a 
Fern  case.  The  fronds  vary  from  G  inches  to  1  foot 
in  length. 

C.  FRAGRANS. — This  is  one  of  the  few  species 
which  represent  this  family  in  Europe;  it  obtains 
its  name  from  the  odour  of  its  fronds,  and  which 
they  retain  for  a  long  time,  even  when  dry.  It  is 
a  temperate  species.  Native  of  Europe,  anil  is  also 
found  in  the  Himalayan  Mountains  at  5000  feet 
elevation,  and  extends  into  Afghanistan. 

C.  FARINOSA  is  a  tropical  species,  being  found  in 
various  parts  of  India,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Java, 
Ceylon,  &c.  It  is  a  magnificent  species,  and  ought 
to  be  in  every  collection  of  Ferns.  The  fronds  vary 
from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  height,  about  half  of  which 
is  naked  stem.  The  fronds  when  sterile  are  shorter, 
more  triangular  in  outline,  and  the  segments  are 
broader. 

C.  Matthewsi.  —  An  elegant  temperate  house 
species,  producing  spreading  and  somewhat  pendent, 
narrow  fronds  from  0  inches  to  1  foot  in  length; 
the  segments  are  finely  cut  and  bright  green.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  for  small  hanging  baskets.  It 
comes  from  the  Peruvian  Andes. 

C.  micromeea,  sometimes  called  C.  microphylla 
(a  most  inappropriate  name),  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  species  io  the  whole  family,  and  thrives  in 
a  temperate  house.  The  fronds  are  from  1  foot  to 
18  inches  long  and  nearly  4  inches  broad  on  well- 
grown  specimens,  although,  I  must  confess,  they 
are  more  usually  seen  about  half  that  size.  It  is  a 
plant  of  easy  cultivation.  Native  of  various  parts 
of  South  America. 

C.  multifida.  — This,  another  South  African 
species,  forms  a  charming  specimen  in  the  tempe- 
rate house,  and  has  fronds  from  ('>  inches  to  1  foot  in 
height  by  about  C  inches  in  breadth. 

C.  I'EDATA  is  a  warm-house  species.  Native  of 
Jamaica.  Its  fronds  are  erect ;  in  the  lower  part 
they  partake  of  the  character  of  G.  radiata,  the 
upper  portion  resembling  C.  spectabilis,  the  seg- 
ments being  bright  green  on  both  surfaces. 

C.  pteroide.s.— A  bold,  handsome  Fern,  but  rare 
in  cultivation,  with  .something  the  aspect  of  a 
Pellica.  It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Java  and  South 
Africa,  and  in  cultivation  it  requires  a  stove  tem- 


perature. The  fronds  rise  to  a  height  of  12  inches  or 
2  feet,  and  are  from  (i  inches  to  9  inches  in  breadth. 

C.  pulveeacea. — An  exceedingly  beautiful  ever- 
green temperate  Fern.  It  is  said  to  grow  naturally 
in  Mexico,  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  from  3000  feet 
to  8000  feet  elevation,  and  to  occur  most  plentifully 
in  the  coldest  parts.  It  somewhat  resembles  C. 
farinosa  in  general  outline,  and,  like  that  species,  is 
covered  beneath  with  a  white  farinose  powder; 
indeed,  I  have  seen  some  forms  of  this  plant  in 
which  the  sterile  fronds  were  dusted  with  a  farinose 
powder  on  the  upper  side  also.  No  fernery  should 
lack  this  plant. 

C.  PULCHBLLA  is  a  native  of  Madeira,  Teneriffe, 
and  the  Canary  Islands,  and  thrives  under  cultiva- 
tion in  a  Wardian  case  or  temperate  fernery.  It  is 
an  elegant  species.  The  fronds  vary  from  6  inches 
to  1  foot  in  length. 

C.  RADIATA. — This  is  a  strikingly  beautiful  Fern, 
but  which  is  still  rare  in  collections ;  indeed  it  was 
far  more  plentiful  twenty-five  years  ago  than  it  is 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  requires  the  temperature  of  a 
stove  ;  the  stems  are  jet  black,  from  6  inches  to  1 
foot  long. 

C.  Siebehi. — A  pretty  cool-house  plant,  which 
appears  to  be  common  in  the  Isle  of  Pines,  where  it 
grows  in  dense  tufts ;  it  is  also  found  in  New 
Caledonia  and  Australia.  In  this  country  it  thrives 
well  in  a  temperate  house  ;  the  fronds,  narrow, 
oblong  in  outline,  are  from  6  inches  to  1  foot  long. 

C.  SPECTABILIS. — This  is  a  stove  evergreen  plant, 
admirably  adapted  for  basket  culture.  Upon  well 
grown  specimens  the  fronds  attain  3  feet  or  5 
feet  in  length  ;  the  stems  are  black  and  glossy,  the 
pinniE  being  from  (1  inches  to  9  inches  long. 

C.  TENUIFOLIA. — An  elegant  temperate-house 
species  from  New  Zealand,  where  it  is  said 
to  be  very  common,  growing  in  stony  and  rocky 
places  ;  here,  however,  the  plant  is  dwarf er  and  not 
so  ornamental  as  the  form  from  the  Malay  Islands, 
which  requires  stove  temperature.  This  form  produce  s 
erect  fronds  from  1  foot  to  18  inches  high,  and  up- 
wards of  G  inches  broad  in  the  widest  part. 

C.  viscosA,  the  last  species  upon  my  list,  but 
by  no  means  the  least  beautiful,  is  a  native  of 
Central  America,  and  requires  stove  heat  to 
develop  its  fronds,  which  are  triangular  iu  form, 
about  1  foot  long,  divided  into  elegant  small  seg- 
ments, which  are  pale  green  and  soft  to  the  touch, 
by  reason  of  the  numerous  downy  hairs  which 
clothe  both  surfaces.  W.  H.  G. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.    MOLYNEUX. 

SECOND  POTTING. 
By  the  time  these  lines  are  in  print  the  earliest 
struck  jjlants  will  be  ready  for  transferring  to 
the  second-sized  ]iots  or  the  third.  If  the  plants 
have  been  in  ccjld  frames  and  attended  to  with 
water,  the  Sj-inch  pots  will  be  full  of  roots.  It 
i.s  not  wise  to  allow  the  plants  to  suffer  by  allow- 
ing them  to  become  i)ot-bound  at  this  stage, 
because  the  roots,  becoming  so  matted  around 
the  sides  of  the  ])ot,  do  not  take  so  readily  to 
the  new  .soil,  except  they  are  disentangled,  which 
cannot  be  safely  accomplished  without  injury  to 
many  of  them.  Neither  should  potting  com- 
mence before  the  soil  is  filled  with  roots,  as 
there  is  always  a  tendency  for  the  latter  to 
run  into  new  soil  before  the  plants  are  pot- 
bound  ;  consequently  the  soil  does  not  become 
permeated  with  roots.  The  sizes  of  the  pots 
being  given  in  a  former  note,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  again  name  them.  The  compost 
for  this  .shift  should  be  composed  as  follows  : 
Two  parts  fibrous  loam  jireviously  stacked  long 
enough  for  the  Gra.ss  to  decay.  If  it  is  of  a 
heavy  character,  likely  to  become  retentive,  the 
fine  particles  of  the  soil  should  be  taken  out  by 
means   of  a   sieve,  retaining   only   the   fibrous 
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parts.  One  part  leaf- soil  partly  decomposed  ; 
one  part  of  spent  Mushroom-bed  material,  which 
much  assists  in  keeping  the  compost  porous,  as 
do  crushed  charcoal  and  coarse  silver  sand, 
which  should  be  added  in  proportion  to  the 
character  of  the  loam.  To  every  four  bushels 
of  soil  add  a  5-inch  potful  of  soot  and  two  of 
finely  ground  bones.  The  compost  should  be 
■used  in  a  rough  state,  neither  too  wet  nor  too 
dry.  If  the  former,  the  soil  is  liable  to  run 
together  and  become  sodden,  while  if  too  dry  it 
cannot  be  pressed  so  firmly  into  the  pots  as 
necessary. 

Drain  the  pots  carefully,  and  over  the  crocks 
place  some  of  the  rough  parts  of  the  compost 
to  prevent  the  fine  soil  from  running  down 
amongst  them,  which  causes  the  plants  to  become 
waterlogged.  Care  must  be  takeu  to  pot  firmly. 
If  the  soil  is  in  a  ri^ht  state  when  used,  no 
water  will  be  required  for  a  day  or  two.  After 
this  the  plants  nuist  not  be  allowed  to  suft'er  for 
want  of  water,  neither  must  they  have  too  much. 
The  present  is  a  good  opportunity  to  place  a 
small  stake  to  each  plant  which  is  intended  for 
large  blooms,  so  that  it  is  rendered  secure  from 
accident.  Some  varieties  are  weakly  in  growth, 
and  at  the  present  stage  are  scarcely  self- 
supporting.  Return  the  plants  to  the  cold 
frame,  placing  them  as  near  to  the  glass  as 
possible,  regulating  the  height  by  a  layer  of 
ashes  under  the  pots.  Allow  sufficient  space 
between  each  plant,  so  that  the  leaves  of  the 
one  do  not  touch  those  of  its  neighbour.  Keep 
the  frames  rather  close  for  a  few  days  until  the 
roots  commence  to  run  into  the  new  soil,  when 
air  should  be  admitted  freely,  and  upon  favour- 
able occasions  remove  the  lights  entirely  during 
the  day,  by  this  means  obtaining  a  stocky 
growth. 


Weak-growing  Chrysanthemums.— I  am  a 

little  surprised  to  see  Emperor  of  China  in  "  B.  M.'s" 
list  ou  p.  '2ii  as  a  weakly  grower.  Here  it  is  one  of 
the  most  robust  varieties  we  have.  Can  Empress  of 
China  be  intended,  which  at  p.  18  of  Mr.  Molyneux's 
"  Chrysanthemums  and  their  Culture  "  is  set  down  as 
a  weak  grower?  Neither  Dr.  Sharpe  nor  Fleur  de 
Marie  are  weak  growers  here,  and  all  except  Empress 
of  China  grow  vigorously  on  walls  in  the  open  air. 
Has  anyone  tried  Artemisia  indiea  as  a  stoc'i:  ?  Is  the 
plant  at  Kew  or  proour.able  ? — F.  W.  B. 

Groviring  Chrysanthemums  in  boxes. — Mr. 

Smith,  iu  Thk  Garden,  March  3  (p.  181),  says  that 
a  great  saving  could  be  effected  in  many  gardens 
by  the  adoption  of  boxes  for  growing  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  that  a  strong-made  article  could  be 
suppUed  by  manufacturers  of  such  things  at  a  cost 
much  less  than  that  of  pots.  I  fail  to  see  where  we 
can  effect  a  saving.  A  strong-made  box,  pitched 
Inside,  8  x  8  ;■:  8,  could  not  be  made  for  less  than  4d., 
and  a  pot  the  same  diameter  would  only  cost  2d.; 
moreover,  a  box  is  not  so  well  adapted  as  a  pot  for 
the  growth  of  this  beautiful  flower.  A  pot  will 
absorb  water,  but  a  box  pitched  inside  would  not, 
and  a  pot,  with  care,  will  last  twenty  years;  whereas 
a  box  at  the  end  of  three  years  would  find  its  way 
to  the  stoke-hole. — D.  Wilson. 

I  can  fully  confirm  all  that  Mr.  Smith  says 

in  favour  of  wooden  boxes  not  only  for  Chrysan- 
themums, but  for  many  other  plants.  Last  season  we 
grew  a  good  many  Tomatoes  in  this  way,  and  found 
them  answer  exceedingly  well;  in  fact,  I  think, 
better  than  in  flower-pots,  for  there  is  this  in  their 
favour,  viz.,  that  you  can  get  a  greater  quantity  of 
soil  into  boxes  without  their  being  made  so  deep  as 
the  largest  flower-pots.  I  think  there  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  having  a  large  surface  full  of  active  feed- 
ing roots,  as  they  are  more  readily  acted  en  by 
mulching  or  top-dre-sirgs.  I  am  sure  that  anyone 
who  gives  boxes  a  fair  tiial  will  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  for  plants  that  do  not  require  much 
moving  about    they  are  preferable    to  pots.     For 


in  glass  houses  that  have  no  borders  for  planting 
in,  and  after  bedding  plants  are  cleared  out  we  set 
these  boxes  on  the  stages  and  fill  them  about  half 
full  of  soil,  and  turn  out  good  strong  plants  of 
Tomatoes.  By  adding  top-dressings  of  rich  soil 
we  can  finish  off  a  heavy  crop  of  Tomatoes  before 
the  houses  are  required  for  iilling  with  late  Chry- 
santhemums or  bedding  plants.  Boxes  are  certainly 
cheaper  than  large  pots,  and  those  who  follow  the 
profession  for  profit  can  only  expect  to  succeed  by 
producing  their  crops  as  cheaply  as  possible.  For 
late-flowering  Chrysanthemums  that  are  grown 
solely  for  supplying  blooms  of  the  ordinary  size  I 
find  boxes  answer  just  as  well  as  pots,  for  if  the 
plants  root  through  a  little  when  making  their 
summer  growth,  1  do  not  find  the  slight  check 
affects  them  when  transferred  to  the  house,  if  they 
are  kept  well  supplied  with  water  and  shaded  for  a 
few  days.— J.  G.,  Bants. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Kidney  Beans  in  boxes. — During  the  dull,  cold 
winter  months  Kidney  Beans  can  be  best  grown  in 
pots,  but  as  the  days  lengthen  and  the  sun  gains  in 
power,  they  may  be  much  more  profitably  culti- 
vated in  boxes.  Not  only  do  they  require  less  water 
when  in  boxes— this  alone  being  an  important  gain 
—but  the  plants  are  not  so  liable  to  become  in- 
fested with  red  spider,  and  are  therefore  more 
continuous  in  bearing  than  are  those  in  pots.  Being 
necessarily  set  on  shelves,  front  and  back  walls  of 
forcing  pits,  or  other  light  and  much-exposed  posi- 
tions, those  in  pots  naturally  dry  up  quickly  at  the 
roots,  and  frequently  require  to  be  watered  twice  daily. 
Even  when  those  in  pots  are  most  closely  attended  to, 
the  crops  are  not  equal  to  those  in  boxes,  and  if  the 
latter  are  made  about  9  inches  wide  and  9  inches 
deep  (outside  measurement)  and  3  feet  long,  or  any 
convenient  length,  they  will  bold  ample  soil,  and 
may  be  set  in  much  the  same  positions  as  were  the 
pots  previously  used.  A''ery  little  drainage  is  needed, 
and  the  boxes  should  be  filled  with  rich  loamy  soil, 
the  seed  being  sown  thinly  in  one  central  drill,  and 
the  seedlings  eventually  thinned  to  about  G  inches 
apart.  Water  ought  to  be  given  sparingly  at  first, 
and  Uberally  whenever  the  soil  is  approaching 
dryness  later  on.  Top-dressings  are  of  no  use,  but 
a  sprinkling  of  some  kind  of  artificial  manure  should 
be  given  occasionally,  or  plentiful  supplies  of  liquid 
manure.  The  plants,  being  duly  supported  with  a 
few  stakes  and  strips  of  matting,  will  branch  freely 
and  bear  capital  crops.  Six  3-feet  boxes  are  usually 
sufficient  for  one  batch,  other  batches  being  started 
at  intervals  ot  a  fortnight.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  the 
most  profitable  Pea  for  either  pots  or  boxes,  Cana- 
dian Wonder  and  Negro  Long-pod  being  apt  to  grow 
too  strong. 

SuccESSiONAL  TOMATOES.— Plants  kept  for  a 
long  time  in  6-inch  and  perhaps  smaller  pots  natu- 
rally become  stunted  in  growth,  and  I  invariably 
give  away  or  destroy  any  not  needed  for  present 
planting  or  potting.  Seed  being  cheap,  strong  young 
plants  can  be  quickly  raised,  and  these  soon 
surpass  any  that  may  have  long  been  kept  in  small 
pots,  or  until  their  fruiting  quarters  are  ready 
for  them.  During  May  many  houses  suitable  for 
Tomato  culture  are  cleared  of  bedding  and  other 
plants,  and  in  anticipation  of  this  a  good  stock  of 
Tomato  p'ants  should  be  prepared.  From  May 
onwards  both  round-fruited  and  ribbed  or  corru- 
gated varieties  will  set  readily  under  glass,  and  the 
former,  being  the  heaviest  and  handsomest  as  well 
as  of  good  quality,  are  most  preferred.  Perfection, 
Hackwood  Park,  and  Hathaway's  Excelsior  are  all 
good,  and  the  only  objection  to  Acme  is  its  pale,  un- 
attractive colour.  If  a  good  yellow-fiuited  variety 
is  needed,  try  Golden  Queen,  this  being  both  taking 
in  apptarance  and  good  in  quality.  Sow  the  seed 
thinly  in  pots  or  pans,  set  these  in  gentle  heat,  keep 
the  seedlings  near  the  glass,  and  when  a  second 
pair  of  leaves  are  forming  pot  off  singly  in  5-inch 
pots  or  in  pairs  in  G-inch  pots.  Keep  the  plants 
rather  close  and  shaded  until  they  have  recovered 


Tomatoes  we  find  good. sized  boxes,  such  as  eggs    ,_ 

are  imported  in  from  France,  most  useful  for  placing  |  somewhat  from  the  check  given,  after  which  a  shelf 


near  the  glass  in  a  warm  house  is  the  best  place  for 
them. 

Celery  foe  main  crop. — When  the  seed  is 
sown  very  early  or  much  before  the  middle  of 
March,  it  often  happens  there  are  no  frames  avail- 
able at  the  time  when  the  seedlings  should  be 
pricked  off,  and  they  are  much  weakened  in  con- 
sequence of  this  delay.  Major  Clarke's  Solid  Red 
or  Leicester  Red,  Standard-bearer,  Incomparable 
Crimson,  Matchless,  and  Sulham  Prize  are  all  suit- 
able for  this  crop,  either  two  of  them  being  suffi- 
cient. The  seed  may  be  sown  thinly  in  boxes  of 
fine  soil  and  placed  in  gentle  heat,  or,  better  still, 
be  sown  in  a  frame  set  on  a  hotbed.  The  seedlings 
in  the  latter  case  having  more  room  are  less  liable 
to  become  drawn.  Market  growers  frequently  raise 
thousands  of  plants  on  shallow  hotbeds  both  with 
and  without  glass  coverings,  and  they  are  dibbled 
direct  into  the  shallow  trenches  that  were  prepared 
for  them  early  in  the  spi  ing. 

Protecting  Pea  seeds.- -Voles,  or  short-tailed 
field  mice,  are  frequently  very  troublesome  in  many 
country  gardens.  Gamekeepers  destroy  their  natural 
enemies,  including  hawks,  stoats,  weasels,  and  cats, 
and  unless  other  remedies  are  adopted,  the  garden 
soon  becomes  honeycombed  by  the  mice.  If  cats  can 
be  kept,  these  soon  clear  them  off,  and  without  them 
it  is  a  very  slow  process,  as  the  mice  do  not  take 
bait  readily,  and  are  not  easily  eradicated  by  poison. 
The  figure  of  /[  trap  baited  with  a  Pea  will  catch 
them,  but  even  in  this  case  they  are  apt  to  breed 
faster  than  they  are  caught.  In  the  meantime 
something  must  be  done  to  save  the  Peas,  the  mice 
burrowing  after  these  all  along  the  lines.  Those 
already  sown  without  being  rendered  obnoxious  to 
the  mice  may  sometimes  be  preserved  if  enclosed 
by  fine  lines  of  gas-tar,  this  being  renewed  every 
three  or  four  days,  the  mice  not  caring  to  cross  it. 
Chopped  Gorse,  covered  with  fine  soil,  also  checks 
them  somewhat.  In  either  case  the  chances  are  in 
favour  of  the  mice,  and  fresh  rows  should  be  sown 
directly  it  is  seen  they  have  eaten  most  of  the  seeds 
or  roots.  Rather  than  risk  a  break  in  the  supply, 
it  is  advisable  to  soak  some  seeds  in  warm  water  till 
swollen  considerably,  sowing  these  either  in  SJ-inch 
pots,  troughs,  or  turves.  These  being  kept  in  a 
early  Peach  house  or  vinery  soon  commence  active 
growth,  and  should  be  haiaened  off  and  planted  out 
without  much  delay.  I  have  tried  soaking  the 
seeds  in  petr  j'.eum  a  short  time  prior  to  sowing, 
but  this  does  not  long  deter  the  mice,  and  red  lead 
is  a  far  surer  preventive.  The  seed  should  be  slightly 
damped  and  then  shaken  up  in  a  pan  or  saucer  in 
which  powdered  red  lead  has  been  placed.  A  coat 
of  red  lead  does  not  injure  the  seed,  and  though  said 
to  be  tasteless,  neither  mice  nor  birds  will  touch  it. 

Globe  Artichokes.  —  Any  unprotected  are 
badly  crippled  by  the  long  spell  of  frosty  weather. 
Protected  clumps  are  much  checked,  but  the  crowns 
appear  uninjured,  and  mild  weather  will  soon  cause 
them  to  start  into  active  growth.  Plenty  of  plants 
being  preserved,  it  is  not  advisable  to  uncover  or 
disturb  them  till  all  danger  from  severe  frosts  is 
past.  We  experienced  more  cold  weathtr  and  sharp 
frosts  in  March  last  year  than  at  any  time  through 
the  winter,  and  if  Artichokes  are  uncovered  now 
and  encouraged  to  commence  top-growth  they  may 
yet  be  killed  outright.  Where  the  old  clumps  have 
not  been  sufficiently  protected,  and  also  where 
there  are  too  few  plants,  a  stock  may  be  rapidly 
obtained  from  three  or  four  strong  clumps,  these 
being  lifted,  placed  in  gentle  heat,  and  well  banked 
up  with  soil.  When  the  leaves  are  about '8  inches 
long  the  clumps  may  be  split  up  with  a  folk,  every 
crown  with  a  small  piece  of  root  attachtd  being 
potted  off  singly  or  bedded  out  in  a  frame  set  on  a 
gentle  hotbed.  Pots  varying  from  G  inches  to  8  inches 
in  size  may  be  used,  according  to  the  vigour  of 
the  divisions,  and  rich  loamy  soil  is  suitable.  Keep 
the  plants  in  gentle  beat  and  not  mitch  shaded  till 
well  established,  hardening  them  off  and  planting 
out  before  they  btcome  badly  rcot-bcurd.  Those 
in  a  bed  of  soil  will  tran.'^plant  as  readily  as  those 
in  pots,  and  all  should  give  good  hfads  the  same 
season.  The  Green  Globe  is  always  preferred  to  the 
purple-headed  variety,  the  scales  being  more  fleshy 
and  succulent. 
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Sowing  Pahsnip  seed. — Medium-sized  roots  are 
usually  much  superior  to  extra  fine  ones,  and  two 
or  three  or  the  former  may  be  grown  in  the  space 
usually  given  up  to  the  big  roots.  It  is  also  import- 
ant not  to  mix  manure  in  the  top  spit  o£  soil,  this 
being  liable  to  cause  the  roots  to  become  "forked." 
Plots  outside  garden  walls  are  quite  good  enough  for 
the  Parsnip  crop,  and  the  ground  being  made  firm 
and  well  broken  down,  the  seed  may  be  sown  in 
shallow  drills  drawn  15  inches  apart.  In  some 
gardens  Parsnips  canker  badly,  but  it  is  the  coarse, 
over-grown  roots  that  are  most  liable  to  do  this,  and 
it  may  be  prevented  by  eventually  leaving  the  plants 
6  inches  instead  of  12  inches  apart.  I  prefer  the 
variety  known  as  The  Student  to  any  other  kind, 
and  Parsnips  were  never  better  than  they  have  been 
this  winter.  They  do  not  often  find  their  way  into 
dining-rooms,  but  if  well  boiled  and  mashed  they 
form  by  no  means  a  despicable  dish. 

Paesley. — Those  who  have  not  sown  seed  under 
glass  with  the  view  of  raising  a  number  of  strong 
seedlings  for  transplanting  to  the  open  ought  to  sow 
at  once  in  the  open.  Any  out-of-the-way  spot  is 
not  good  enough  for  Parsley,  and  if  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  strong,  handsomely  curled  leaves  is  required, 
plant  or  sow  seed  on  good  open  ground.  The  drills 
may  well  be  drawn  12  inches  apart,  and  if  the  soil 
is  naturally  heavy  or  lumpy,  cover  the  seed  with 
fine  soil,  such  as  may  be  obtained  by  sifting  over  a 
heap  of  old  potting  soil.  The  older  and  least  curled 
strains  of  Parsley  are  the  hardiest,  but  the  extra 
curled  selections  are  better  in  other  respects. 

Eaelt  Lettuces. — Plants  wintered  thickly  in 
the  open  have  stood  the  late  trying  weather  better 
than  expected,  and  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  in- 
valuable Early  Paris  Market,  the  best  early  Cabbage 
Lettuce  grown,  is  nearly  as  hardy  as  the  Brown 
Cos.  All  will  now  be  gone  over,  blanks  made  good, 
and  the  thinnings  transplanted  to  warm  borders. 
More  seed  ought  now  to  be  sown  on  a  warm  border, 
the  plants  thus  obtained  forming  a  close  succession 
to  those  sown  early  and  now  growing  in  pans,  boxes, 
or  frames.  A  good  breadth  may  well  be  sown, 
hundreds  of  plants  being  wanted  for  putting  out 
between  Celery  trenches,  newly  -  planted  Straw- 
berries, or  other  suitable  positions.  I  sow  the  Cos 
varieties  thinly  in  shallow  driUs  6  inches  apart,  and 
the  Cabbage  varieties  4  inches  apart.  Eventually 
the  whole  of  the  plants  in  every  other  line  and  a 
considerable  number  from  the  reserved  rows  are 
transplanted  or  drawn  out,  those  left  hearting  in 
early.  Early  Paris  Market,  Golden  Queen,  or  Per- 
fect Gem  Cabbage  varieties,  and  Paris  White  Cos 
and  Black-seeded  Brown  Cos  are  suitable  for 
present  sowing,  a  succession  being  afforded  in  each 
instance. 


Eaelt  Beet. — If  early  roots  are  desired,  these 
may  best  be  obtained  by  sowing  a  pinch  of  seed  of 
the  Egyptian  or  Turnip-rooted,  of  which  Crimson 
Ball  is  the  best  selection  I  have  yet  tried,  thinly  in 
a  pan  or  box  of  light  soil,  setting  this  in  heat  to 
germinate.  When  the  plants  are  about  3  inches 
high  transfer  them  to  a  cold  frame,  and  when  well 
hardened  off  dibble  them  either  in  a  shallow  frame 
Bet  on  a  warm  border,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  sunny 
wall.  They  may  be  put  about  0  inches  apart  in 
lines  10  inches  apart,  and  if  lightly  protected  at 
the  outset  will  soon  commence  to  bulb  and  be  ready 
for  use  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  advance  of  any 
raised  in  the  open.  W.  I.  M. 


much  loss  of  time  in  collecting  as  any  crop  in  the 
garden.  The  great  majority  of  herbs  maybe  divided 
and  replanted  now  with  every  prospect  of  success, 
and  a  change  to  a  fresh  spot  of  ground  at  least 
every  alternate  year  is  one  of  the  best  safeguards 
against  the  plants  suddenly  dying  off.  Most  of  the 
evergreen  section  of  herbs,  such  as  Sage,  Thyme, 
&c.,  strike  root  very  readily  if  put  in  as  cuttings, 
but  where  old  plants  are  available  the  readiest  way 
of  keeping  up  a  stock  is  to  pull  some  of  the  old 
plants  in  pieces  and  replant  at  once,  reserving  the 
rest  of  the  old  stock  for  use  until  the  young  ones 
get  into  fuU  growth.  The  herbaceous  varieties,  of 
which  Mint  and  Tarragon  are  good  types,  are  espe- 
cially benefited  by  a  change  of  soil ;  in  fact,  if  left 
alone  they  accomplish  this  themselves  by  pushing 
out  in  all  directions  on  to  fresh  soil  and  dying 
away  entirely  where  they  were  first  planted.  Then 
there  are  the  annual  kinds  that  need  sowing  now  to 
get  them  fit  for  use  as  early  as  possible.  Sweet 
Basil  and  similar  herbs  need  sowing  in  boxes  and 
transplanting  as  soon  as  strong  enough,  and  Parsley 
should  be  sown  both  early  and  late  to  ensure  a  daily 
supply,  as  the  lack  of  these  easily-grown  things 
frequently  causes  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience. — 
J.  G.  H. 

Planting  Celery  on  the  surface. — "W.  I.," 
in  The  Garden  (p.  196).  expresses  his  opinion  very 
clearly  as  to  the  value  of  planting  vegetable  crops 
in  trenches  on  heavy  land.  In  light,  deep  ground 
the  plan,  no  doubt,  answers  very  well ;  but  it  does 
not  do  so  where  there  is  only  a  thin  layer  of  good 
soil  on  the  surface.  For  several  years  after  I  took 
charge  here  I  had  to  grow  all  our  crops  of  Celery 
on  the  surface,  because,  if  I  planted  in  trenches  in 
the  ordinary  way,  the  roots  quickly  came  in  contact 
with  the  lower  stratum  of  bad  soil.  To  give  the 
plants  the  benefit  of  the  little  good  soil  there  was,  I 
used  to  heavily  manure  a  certain  space  and  dig  the 
surface  flat,  the  same  as  for  any  other  crop.  To 
receive  the  Celery  plants,  an  ordinary  drill  was 
drawn  about  3  inches  deep,  and  the  plants  put  out 
in  the  ordinary  way.  1  found  this  plan  answered 
admirably,  except  that  the  rows  required  to  be  about 
9  inches  farther  apart,  and  that  it  gave  us  a  little 
more  labour  in  earthing  up.  But  I  grew  as  fine 
Celery  that  way  as  I  ever  did  in  trenches,  and  this  is 
easily  accounted  for,  because  the  roots  being  near 
the  surface,  they  had  a  wider  feeding-ground  than 
is  the  case  when  they  are  confined  in  a  trench.  If 
the  ground  is  well  manured,  I  am  quite  sure  that  no 
one  need  hesitate  to  plant  Celery  on  the  surface  in 
the  way  I  have  stated.  The  same  remarks  hold 
good  with  regard  to  Peas  or  any  other  crops  where 
the  soil  is  heavy ;  but  there  are  several  crops  which 
I  like  to  sow  in  drills  sufiioiently  deep  to  allow  of 
space  being  left  open  as  a  channel  to  receive  any 
water  that  may  be  given  to  the  plants.  The  principal 
crops  I  like  to  deal  with  in  this  way  are  dwarf 
French  Beans,  summer  Lettuces,  and  Turnips.  The 
crops  so  treated  last  longer  in  good  condition  in  dry 
weather,  and  the  produce  is  more  tender  than  that 
from  plants  that  have  suffered  from  the  want  of 
root-moisture. — J.  C.  C. 


cases,  because  the  soil  was  so  light  and  dry,  been 
got  in  unusually  early,  and  should  the  soil  remain 
dry,  possibly  little  harm  will  have  been  done  to  the 
sets  if  planted  deep  enough.  The  temperature, 
however,  has  not  encouraged  growth,  and  probably 
the  tubers  are  still  as  restful  as  if  still  on  the  store 
shelves.  On  the  whole,  it  is  poor  policy  to  plant 
Potatoes  earlier  than  the  first  week  in  April  for  the 
general  crop,  as  even  then  the  tops  come  through 
only  just  late  enough  to  escape  the  late  spring  frosts, 
and  frosted  tops  of  Potatoes  are  almost  as  bad  for 
the  crops  as  frosted  tubers  are.  Even  Magnum 
Bonums  have  been  planted  in  some  fields,  but  these 
would  naturally  remain  restful  in  the  soil.— A.  D. 


The  best  Peas. — Will  any  reader  name  a  better 
Pea  than  Ne  Plus  Ultra  or  one  so  good?  The  writer 
has  placed  this  first  and  last  for  quality  for  many 
years,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  please  the  cook  iind 
the  consumer  as  well  ae  the  grower.  Who  can  say  so 
much  of  any  other  Pea?  1  also  think  liighly  of  the 
British  Queen  and  Dwarf  Green  Mammoth  praised  by 
"  Granulata,"  but  I  do  not  think  either  of  these  equal 
on  the  whole  to  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  As  to  the  windbags, 
away  with  them.  Wo  have  not  yet  descended  to  the 
growth  of  pods  for  show  instead  of  sweet,  aubstantial 
Peas  tit  for  eating. — liouxus. 

Dressing  herb  beds.— A  good  supply  of  herbs 
is  one  of  tne  daily  requirements  in  gardens,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  commence  their  culture.  Select 
a  plot  of  ground  near  at  hand,  as  herbs  cause  as 


Peas,  Potatoes,  &c. — The  admirable  condition 
of  the  soil  prior  to  the  recent  hard  weather  naturally 
tempted  the  sowing  of  early  breadths  of  Peas, 
chiefly  Sangster's  No.  1,  Day's  Sunrise,  and  William 
the  First.  But  for  the  frost  and  winds  also,  very 
many  of  these  would  have  been  showing  in  the 
drills.  As  it  is  they  have  done  but  little  good, 
and  have  again  served  to  show  that  those  who, 
ignoring  the  teachings  of  the  seasons,  make  haste 
to  be  early,  are  often  found  last  after  all.  Sowings 
made  of  early  kinds  the  moment  the  frost 
disappears  will  without  doubt,  because  the  plants 
from  the  first  will  have  no  check,  give  crops 
as  early  as  those  the  seeds  of  which  were  sown 
early  in  February.  Last  year  many  early-sown 
breadths  of  Peas  came  up  badly  owing  to  the 
harm  done  by  the  heavy  fall  of  snow  which  after- 
wards covered  the  earth.  Of  whatever  good  snow 
coverings  may  prove  to  living  plants,  especially  in 
protecting  them  from  the  cold  wind,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  the  cold  snow  water  which  results  from 
thaws  are  harmful  to  seeds  sown,  and  especially  to 
those  just  germinating.     Potatoes    have  in   many 


Garden    Flora. 

PLATE   640. 

CAENATIOISr  APKICOT.* 

This  Carnation,  which  we  have  flowered 
for  the  two  past  seasons,  is  a  remark- 
able addition  to  our  beautiful  "  border "  va- 
rieties. In  The  Garden  we  have  long 
fought  for  these,  and  claim  for  them  that 
they  are  more  effective  and  beautiful  in  colour 
than  the  flaked  and  striped,  and  otherwise 
marked  kinds,  which  have  hitherto  mainly- 
been  thought  worthy  of  the  attention  of  florists. 
The  bizarre  or  the  strange  has  hitherto  struck 
the  majority  of  raisers  of  flowers,  and  any 
variegation  or  stripe  has  always  had  special 
honour,  although  in  Nature  such  things  are 
rare.  In  the  eyes  of  educated  people  their 
beauty  is  seldom  so  great  as  that  of  the  more 
simple  colours.  We  try  to,  as  far  as  we  can, 
show  the  beauty  of  these  self-coloured  Carna- 
tions and  their  splendid  quality  for  our  gar- 
dens, and  we  have  no  doubt  that  by-and-by 
they  wiU  have  a  fair  place  in  them,  and  that 
future  florists  will  pay  at  least  as  much  atten- 
tion to  good  selfs  as  to  other  kinds.  In 
the  open  air  the  self-coloured  or  uni-coloured 
kinds  are  generally  much  more  effective  and 
hardy  than  the  striped  ones. 

Vigorous  as  the  Carnation  is  in  most  colours, 
there  has  always  been  a  distinct  weakness  in 
those  of  a  yellow  colour  and  all  shades  coming 
near  it.  Apricot  Self,  although  not  a  yellow, 
is  near  enough  to  that  hue  to  make  one 
surprised  at  its  vigour.  We  flowered  it  from 
3  feet  to  4  feet  high.  It  is  hardy  and  effec- 
tive in  the  garden.  It  will  be  the  type  of  a 
new  race  of  Carnations.  Its  colour  is  more 
like  that  of  a  cut  Apricot,  and  as  a  cut  flower 
there  can  hardly  be  anything  more  lovely, 
especially  seen  in  the  house.  The  buds  here 
shown  were  drawn  in  the  house  at  Gravetye, 
with  a  background  of  old  Oak  panelling,  by 
Mr.  Moon. 

Of  this  Carnation,  which  was  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  NoweU,  a  gardener  in  Cheshire,  we  had  at 
tirst  only  one  plant, which,  though  moved  about 
(luring  various  changes,  bloomed  well  the 
first  year.  Last  year  in  the  hot  summer 
the  plants  surprised  us  by  their  great  height. 
Now  we  have  many  plants  in  a  large  bed, 
and  hope  to  have  a  great  bloom  tliis  year. 
The  Carnation  has  had  a  number  of  names 
I'iven  to  it — Gravetye  Gem  ;  Terra  Cotta — • 


•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  at  Gravetye  Manor, 
August  2,  1887,  by  H.  G.  Moon,  and  printed  by  G. 
SevereynB. 
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•which  is  not  at  all  like  it  in  colour ;  and 
Flame  Gilliflower,  because  the  colour  of  the 
first  flower  that  we  saw,  carefully  compared  by 
an  artist  friend  of  ours,  was  found  to  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  colour  of  flame;  also 
Mrs.  Eeynolds  Hole.  In  gardeners'  parlance 
"  flame  "  means  scarlet,  but  it  is  not  so.  The 
colour  being  so  distinct  among  Carnations, 
we,  after  careful  consideration,  think  by  far 
the  best  way  is  to  call  it  by  the  simple 
name  of  Apricot  or  Apricot  Self.  We  hope 
there  wUl  be  others  of  its  colour  raised 
better,  perhaps,  in  habit,  or  later  or  earlier, 
or  more  continuous  in  bloom. 


Fruit  Garden. 


MELON  GROWING. 

There  are  few  gardens  of  any  extent  in  which 
the  cultivation  of  the  Melon  is  not  attempted 
during  the  summer,  and  in  most  large  places  a 
succession  of  fruits  from  May  to  October  is 
usually  kept  up,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
general  cultivation,  it  is  an  exception  to  meet 
with  really  good-flavoured  Melons.  I  always 
think  the  judges'  task  at  exhibitions  of  deciding 
the  merits  of  Melons  by  tasting  a  most  unen- 
viable one,  owing  to  the  great  difference  in 
flavour,  inferiority  in  this  respect  usually  pre- 
dominating. 

The  question  arises,  Is  this  large  proportion 
of  medium-flavoured  fruits  over  the  good  due  to 
defective  cultivation  or  to  inferior  varieties  1  1 
am  inclined  to  the  opinion  it  must  more  often 
be  attributed  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter 
cause.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  varieties 
which  no  system  of  cultivation  or  strict  atten- 
tion to  their  requirements  could  render  really 
good  ;  on  the  other  hand,  useful  kinds  ai^e  often 
spoilt  through  mistakes  and  errors  in  their 
treatment. 

The  Melon  is  a  very  accommodating  plant, 
and  can  be  successfully  grown  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Its  wants  are  simple  and  few,  but  con- 
stant attentioir  is  required  to  ensure  the  best 
results  from  the  time  the  plants  appear  as  seed- 
lings until  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

In  the  following  remarks  I  will  endeavour  to 
point  out  some  of  the  detaUs  of  culture  requiring 
close  observance.  Small  houses,  pits,  and  frames 
are  all  suitable  for  Melons,  and  they  may  be 
also  well  grown  in  pots  standing  on  the  stages 
of  Pine  stoves.  The  structure  I  like  btst,  and 
to  which  I  will  confine  these  notes,  is  a  three- 
quarter  span  pit,  10  feet  wide,  with  a  sunken 
pathway  at  the  back,  and  divided  into  compart- 
ments 12  feet  long.  A  pathway  of  3  feet  will 
suffice,  the  remaining  space  forming  a  pit  wherein 
provision  is  made  for  bottom-heat. 

If  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots,  a  solid  foun- 
dation should  be  made  for  them  to  rest  on.  If 
planting  out  is  preferred,  the  roots  must  be  con- 
fined to  prevent  them  running  into  the  ferment- 
ing material.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
dividing  the  pit  with  a  brick  partition  down  the 
centre,  the  space  nearest  the  front  to  be  used  for 
the  plants,  the  otherforfermenting  material.  Two 
rows  of  pipes  should  run  under  the  bed  for  pro- 
viding bottom-heat,  over  which  should  be  placed 
brick  ends  and  rubble,  on  which  the  soil,  con- 
sisting of  sods  of  turf  and  good  sound  loam,  will 
rest.  Positions  for  the  plants  are  raised  suffi- 
ciently above  the  level  of  the  bed  to  allow  of 
subsequent  surface- dressings  without  burying 
the  lower  part  of  the  stems. 


The  plants  are  raised  by  sowing  the  seeds 
singly  in  small  pots  and  placing  them  in  a 
forcing  pit.  Upon  their  first  appearance  above 
the  soil  a  light  position  shoidd  be  assigned  to 
them,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  place 
them  where  there  is  any  danger  of  red  spider, 
mealy  bug,  or  similar  pests  obtaining  a  footing 
upon  them.  In  a  few  days  the  yoimg  plants  will 
require  a  shift  into  pots  a  little  larger,  and 
when  the  roots  touch  the  sides  of  these  pots  is 
the  best  time  for  planting  them  out  where  they 
are  to  fruit. 

Before  planting,  the  mode  of  training  to  be 
followed  must  be  decided  upon ;  the  one  I  pre- 
fer is  to  plant  about  2  feet  apart  and  train  each 
plant  with  a  single  stem  straight  up  the  trellis, 
fertilising  the  flowers  on  the  first  laterals  as 
soon  as  these  can  be  obtained  stout  enough  for 
the  purpose.  I  have  noticed  that  the  fruits 
which  swell  on  these  laterals  are  always  more 
netted  and  finish  off"  better  than  those  obtained 
when  the  plants  have  made  considerable  growth. 
When  planting  keep  the  plants  well  above  the 
level  of  the  bed,  so  that  water  can  be  given  to 
the  roots  without  coming  in  contact  with  the 
stems ;  some  cultivators  place  small  flower-pots 
with  the  bottoms  knocked  out,  or  cylinders  of 
zinc  round  the  stems  as  a  prevention  against 
canker,  but  I  have  found  such  precautions  un- 
necessary if  the  plants  are  planted  as  above 
described  and  care  is  exercised  in  watering.  At 
planting  time,  sticks  reaching  from  the  bed  to 
the  trellis  are  provided,  and  to  which  the  stems 
are  secured  at  short  intervals  by  light  ties.  It 
is  no  unusual  sight  to  see  young  Melon  plants 
falling  about  in  all  directions  through  inatten- 
tion to  this  simple  operation ;  nothing  can  be 
more  productive  of  injury,  as  it  checks  the 
growth  and  causes  bleeding  and  other  evUs.  A 
brisk-growing  temperature  is  maintained  until 
the  blossoms  are  beginning  to  expand,  when 
more  air  is  given  for  a  time  and  the  atmosphere 
is  kept  somewhat  drier,  avoiding  extremes  of 
dryness,  which  defeat  the  object  in  view,  viz., 
the  fertilisation  of  the  flowers.  Every  day  the 
blossoms  which  open  are  fertilised,  at  the  same 
time  taking  the  point  out  of  the  lateral  bearing 
the  bloom.  When  the  desired  number  of  fruits 
are  seen  to  be  set  and  swelling,  gradually  in- 
crease the  temperature  and  moisture  and  com- 
mence giving  the  plants  weak  liquid  manure. 

Every  encouragement  should  now  be  given  to 
the  swelling  fruit.  At  intervals  of  about  ten 
days  the  bed  is  dressed  with  an  inch  of  loam, 
with  which  has  been  mixed  some  fertiliser,  with 
the  object  of  encouraging  surface  roots,  and 
liquid  manure  is  given  at  every  alternate  water- 
ing. The  house  is  closed  early,  allowing  the 
temperature  to  rise  from  90°  to  95°,  and  all 
laterals  are  kept  stopped  at  the  first  joint.  As 
the  fruits  approach  ripening,  discontinue  the 
liquid  manure,  but  do  not  go  to  the  extreme  of 
withholding  water  altogether.  Many  people 
cease  watering  as  soon  as  the  fruits  show  signs 
of  ripening,  with  the  object  of  improving  the 
flavour,  but  the  reverse  is  the  case.  At  no  time 
is  a  healthy  expanse  of  foliage  more  desirable 
than  at  the  time  the  fruits  are  ripening,  and 
withholding  water  suddenly  will  soon  bring 
about  disastrous  results.  The  proper  treatment 
is  to  give  more  air,  leaving  the  ventilators  open 
a  little  all  night,  and  still  treat  the  vines 
as  growing  plants,  but  only  supply  them  with 
clear  water. 

The  fruits  may  be  cut  soon  after  a  change  in 
colour  is  observed,  and  when  the  characteristic 
odour  is  distinctly  perceptible.  After  keeping 
them  in  a  dry,  warm  place  for  a  few  days  they 
will  be  fit  for  the  table. 

As  to  varieties,  I  wUl  only  say  that  Victory 


of  Bath  and  Blenheim  Orange  represent  first- 
class  kinds  of  their  respective  sections. 
Hindlip.  A.  Baeker. 

THE  RAINFALL  V.  FRUIT  TREES. 
Since  the  protracted  drought  of  last  summer  the 
rainfall  has  been  far  below  the  average,  and  the 
year  1888  has  up  to  the  present  been  extremely  dry, 
as  we  have  not  had  a  single  day  during  which  the 
rain  has  been  enough  to  stop  out-door  work.  Under 
these  conditions  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  must  be  very 
dry,  and  although  we  may  see  no  ill  f  ffects  for  some 
time  to  come,  I  would  urge  on  all  who  expect  line 
fruit  to  set  about  supplying  their  trees  with  the 
requisite  moisture,  for  the  lack  o£  which  they  fre- 
quently fail  not  only  to  set,  but  to  mature  a  crop 
of  fruit.  We  all  know  that  far  more  water  is  now 
given  to  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  that  are  grown 
under  glass  than  was  thought  necessary  some  twenty 
years  ago,  and  to  this,  I  think,  may  safely  be 
ascribed  the  much  less  frequent  cases  of  bud-drop- 
ping. I  well  remember  the  days  when  there  were 
only  a  few  stated  periods  when  it  was  thought  safe 
to  water  Peaches  and  other  fruits  under  glass,  but 
now  they  get  perfect  deluges  compared  with  what 
was  then  thought  safe  to  apply  to  them,  and  cer- 
tainly the  increased  crops  and  healthier  trees  all 
point  conclusively  to  the  fact  that  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  is  the  very  secret  of  fruit  culture. 
One  improvement  in  modern  gardens  is  that  of  the 
easier  method  of  applying  water,  for  the  hose  does 
the  work  so  easily  and  efficiently,  that  what  looked 
like  a  good  soaking  from  the  old,  laborious  system 
of  applying  it  with  the  water-pot  is  only  a  sprink- 
ling compared  with  the  steady,  penetrating  stream 
that  is  run  on  to  a  fruit  border  through  the  hose. 
Now,  many  will  think  there  is  plenty  of  time  to 
look  out  for  the  effects  of  drought,  and  so  there  is 
with  many  crops ;  but  there  is  not  a  day  to  lose 
with  fruit  trees,  as  they  are  already  swelling  up  an 
abundant  crop  of  flower-buds  and  the  strain  on  the 
trees  will  soon  be  great,  and  if  the  roots  do  not  find 
plenty  of  liquid  food,  or  even  if  they  have  run  short 
of  it  at  any  time,  it  is  useless  to  look  for  the  fruit  to 
set.  I  have  watched  fruit  trees  closely  for  many 
years,  and  am  conlident  that  spring  frosts  are  not 
nearly  so  destructive  as  they  are  generally  supposed 
to  be,  as  in  the  most  genial  springs  and  in  the  most 
favoured  positions,  where  the  thermometer  never 
went  down  below  freezing  point,  I  have  seen  trees 
fail  time  after  time  to  set  their  fruit. 

I  do  not  imply  that  dryness  at  the  root  has  been 
the  only  cause,  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  very 
fruitful  source  of  failure ;  and  I  would  urge 
on  all  who  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  soil  about  the  fruit  tree  roots  to  lose  no  time 
in  making  a  searching  investigation,  as  nothing 
but  actually  digging  out  the  soil  to  the  level  of 
the  main  roots  of  large  trees  can  satisfy  anyone  as  to 
how  much  rain  it  takes  to  penetrate  two  spits  deep. 
I  have  frequently  examined  the  soil  about  fruit  trees 
that  have  been  grubbed  up  after  very  wet  winters  and 
found  the  soil  still  quite  dry.  How  much  more  then 
may  we  expect  that  they  are  suffering  now,  when 
the  rainfall  has  been  so  much  below  the  average  for 
months  past  that  a  water  famine  is  imminent,  even 
in  some  of  our  usually  wettest  districts. 

Under  glass  we  are  all  pretty  well  agreed  as  to 
the  advantages  arising  from  an  unstinted  supply  of 
water,  but  it  is  to  wall  trees  in  the  open  that  I 
would  now  direct  special  attention.  In  the  first 
place,  wall  trees,  owing  to  the  sheltered  position 
they  are  in,  are  the  first  to  start  into  growth, 
while  the  wall  that  shelters  them  absorbs  a  good 
deal  of  the  rain,  and  unless  artificial  watering 
is  resorted  to,  the  soil  close  to  the  wall  where  the 
roots  congregate  will  be  found  much  drier  than  it  is 
in  the  open.  Borders,  too,  are  frequently  raised 
considerably,  and  a  good  deal  of  rain  runs  off  into 
the  footpaths  and  lower  ground,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  a  good  soaking  of  water 
would  do  an  immense  amount  of  good  to  the  great 
majority  of  fruit  tree  borders  in  the  kingdom. 
When  we  come  to  examine  trees  we  find  that  while 
the  trees  are  leafless  they  generally  get  a  good 
supply,  or  enough  to  carry  them  through  a  good 
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portion  of  the  summer ;  but  when  the  foliage 
becomes  thick  it  takes  a  good  shower  to  reach  the 
soil,  and  the  evaporation  through  the  leaves  is 
so  great,  that  unless  watering  is  liberally  done 
the  trees  fail  to  swell  their  fruit  satisfactorily. 
I  have  tried  the  comparison  between  trees  liberally 
watered  all  through  the  season  and  those  left  to 
the  varying  rainfall,  and  I  can  testify  to  the  mar- 
vellous difference  in  the  crops. 

Gosjxirf.  James  Geoom. 


THE  BEST  MULCH. 
For  newly-planted  fruit  trees  Mr.  Barker  in  his 
useful  remarks  on  this  subject  in  The  Garden, 
February  25  (p.  171),  omits  what  is  considered  by 
many  the  best  of  all  materials  for  this  purpose,  viz., 
rather  rough  Cocoa  fibre  refuse.  This  may  be 
bought  in  many  districts  at  about  £1  per  truck- 
load.  Two,  or  at  most  3  inches  thick  of  this  refuse 
will  sufBoe  to  exclude  frost  from  the  roots.  Its 
lightness  endows  it  with  exceptional  powers  of  re- 
sisting the  ingress  of  cold  or  the  egress  of  heat  to 
or  from  the  roots.  The  same  quality  renders  it  a 
most  free  and  rapid  conductor  of  rain  ;  hence  it 
seldom  produces  that  inertness  and  sourness  of  sur- 
face which  Mr.  Barker  justly  attributes  to  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  manure. 

There  is  also  another  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
latter  which  is  not  referred  to  by  Mr.  Barker. 
These  manurial  mulchings  often  surfeit  the  surface 
soil  with  an  excess  of  food  as  well  as  sour  it  by  re- 
taining too  much  water,  and  few  things  are  more 
antagonistic  to  the  successful  culture  of  superior 
fruit  in  our  climate  than  either  of  these  evils  singly, 
while  the  presence  of  both  may  be  said  to  render  it 
well-nigh  impossible.  We  must,  therefore,  be  espe- 
cially careful  not  to  over-feed  newly-planted  fruit 
trees  by  the  use  of  manurial  mulchings.  Mr.  Barker 
will  bear  with  me  if  I  point  out  what  1  consider  a 
misconception  of  facts  in  the  following  sentence  : — 
I  should  not  think  of  covering  the  roots  of  esta- 
blished trees  for  the  puipose  of  protection,  however 
near  to  the  surface  they  may  be,  and  those  of  newly- 
planted  trees  are  not  more  tender. 

They  assuredly  are,  and  for  the  all-sufficient  reason 
that  they  are  far  more  active.  Now  it  is  activity  of 
growth  rather  than  character  or  constitution  that  re- 
gulatesand  determines  the  hardiness  or  tenderness  of 
plants.  Hence,  though  the  roots  of  a  recently  moved 
tree  or  plant  might  not  be  closer  to  the  surface  than 
those  of  undisturbed  ones  close  at  hand,  the  roots  of 
the  former  are  far  more  sensitive  to  cold  than  those 
of  the  latter.  The  solution  to  this  is  simple,  and 
invariably  the  same.  Root-disturbance  stimulates 
them  to  abnormal  activity,  and  their  quickened  con- 
dition as  to  growth  renders  them  more  susceptible 
to  injury  from  cold.  Were  it  otherwise,  there  would 
really  be  but  few  valid  reasons  for  the  general  prac- 
tice of  mulching  newly-planted  fruit  trees. 

Though  a  second  reason  for  mulching  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  roots  of  newly  planted 
trees  are  mostly  placed  closer  to  the  surface  than 
before,  it  is  found  in  practice  to  be  a  wise  and 
prudent  precaution  to  protect  these  roots  from  be- 
ing frozen,  through  the  use  of  a  surface  mulch. 
Roots  detached  from  the  soil  are  also  more  tender 
than  such  as  have  not  been  disturbed.  Besides, 
however  skilfully  performed  transplantation  may 
be  alike  in  mode  and  times,  it  is  at  best  an  unna- 
tural operation,  and  produces  an  abnormal  state  of 
top  and  bottom  growth.  And  these  states  continue 
until  the  roots  obtain  a  new  grip  of  the  soil.  8o 
soon  as  this  takes  place,  mulchings,  either  as  fos- 
terers or  conserversof  root-growth,  may  be  dispensed 
with,  though  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they 
may  not  be  continued  for  cultaral  or  other  reasons. 

HORTUS. 

Fruit  prospects. — We  have  lately  been  having 
a  severe  spell  of  winter  in  the  shape  of  bitterly  cold 
east  winds,  sharp  frosts  at  night,  with  occasional 
snow  showers,  but  in  this  last  visitation  we  have 
come  off  very  lightly,  for  the  whole  fall  has  barely 
been  enoneh  to  cover  the  ground.  I  need  hardly 
Bay  that  with  a  dull  leaden  sky  fruit  trees  are  mak- 
ing but  little  progress  towards  blooming,  and  on 


this  we  may  congratulate  ourselves,  as  it  must  be  a 
late  spring  now,  and  this  is  all  in  favour  of  a  good 
fruit  crop.  There  is  an  abundant  show  of  fruit-buds 
on  all  kinds  of  trees.  Pears  being  especially  notice- 
able for  their  large,  plump  flower  buds,  and  where 
the  trees  did  not  suffer  from  drought  last  summer, 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a  good  crop.  Bush  fruits 
are  looking  well  where  the  owners  have  been  able 
to  keep  birds  from  them,  but  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  towns  sparrows  have  become  so  numerous,  and 
are  so  difficult  to  contend  with,  owing  to  their  being 
more  daring  than  most  of  the  feathered  tribe,  that, 
uoless  exceptional  means  are  taken  to  keep  them 
off,  the  buds  are  gone  before  one  has  time  to  adopt 
any  precautionary  measures.  We  always  defer 
pruning  until  the  buds  are  just  bursting  into  leaf, 
and  in  the  case  of  Gooseberries  we  leave  the  wood 
pretty  thick,  as  when  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  is 
gathered  green,  the  bushes  do  not  need  such  severe 
thinning  as  when  fine  ripe  fruits  are  desired.  Straw- 
berry beds  at  present  look  very  bare,  the  wither- 
ing winds  having  quite  destroyed  the  old  foliage, 
but  this  is  no  criterion  as  to  the  forthcoming  croj). 
As  I  have  frequently  observed,  the  most  prolific 
crops  follow  when  the  plants  looked  most  miserable 
at  this  period. — J.  G.,  Hants. 


of  some  less  valued  tree,  grafting  all  the  pointB 
with  the  Jargonelle.  Four  seasons  ago  I  cut 
back  a  large  standard  Autumn  Bergamot,  not 
leaving  a  single  twig  of  the  latter.  On  the 
Jiiimerous  shortened  branches  were  placed  one 
or  more  grafts,  scarcely  any  of  these  failing  ; 
vigorous  growth  resulted,  and  none  of  the 
branches  having  been  shortened,  these  were  soon 
bristling  with  fruit-buds. 

This  brings  me  to  one  other  fault  the  Jargo- 
nelle has,  viz.,  its  habit  of  flowering  earlier 
than  most  Pears,  being  as  a  consequence  more 
often  damaged  by  frosts.  A  tree  well  set  with 
fruit-buds  would  always  pay  for  some  kind  of 
temporary  protection.  Trebled  fish-nets  sus- 
pended over  the.  trees,  and  kept  clear  with  the 
aid  of  long  poles,  will  frequently  save  the  crop, 
but  not  if  so  severe  a  frost  is  experienced  as 
that  which  destroyed  all  the  bloom  on  the  fruit 
trees  last  spring.  W.  IfjouLDEN. 


JARGONELLE  PEAR. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  delicious  Pears  in  cultivation,  and 
it  flavour  alone  is  to  decide  the  selection,  it  may 
well  head  the  list  given  in  The  Garden,  Feb.  25 
(p.  159).  Unfortunate!  v,  the  Jargonelle  is  of 
the  worst  habit  of  growth  imaginable,  and  that 
is  the  greatest  objection  gardeners  have  to  it. 
A  pyramid  worthy  of  the  name  is  very  rarely 
met  with,  and  the  only  presentable  standards  I 
have  yet  seen  were  obtained  by  re-grafting  old 
trees  of  less  approved  varieties  with  the  Jar- 
gonelle. Nor  are  good  horizontal  trees  (jf  it 
easily  grown  ;  in  fact  it  would  appear  to  object 
to  almost  any  set  form  of  training.  When  once 
this  is  realised  and  the  trees  allowed  to  have 
their  own  way  somewhat,  an  improvement  is 
soon  eft'ected  both  in  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  fruit.  What  a  Jargonelle  Pear  tree 
needs,  and  what  it  must  have,  is  plenty  of 
head-room.  We  have  five  trained  trees  of  the 
Jargonelle  and  one  standard,  the  former  includ- 
ing a  triple  branched  oblique  cordon,  an  hori- 
zontally-trained, and  three  fan-shaped.  The 
latter,  I  find,  is  the  neai'est  approach  to  formal 
training  this  variety  will  stand.  I  treat  the 
trees  much  in  the  same  way  as  I  should  fan- 
shaped  Pluuis,  the  system  simply  consisting  in 
laying  in  a  branch  wherever  there  is  space  to  be 
filled,  allowing  these  branches  to  grow  unpruned 
till  the  limit  is  reached.  It  is  the  young,  well- 
ripened  growths  that  give  the  most  bloom 
and  tlie  finest  fruit,  the  former,  at  least,  in- 
variably being  formed  on  the  unpruned  two- 
year -old  wood.  By  far  the  finest  fiuits, 
however,  are  produced  on  a  comparatively 
3'oung  tree  planted  against  a  high  wall  of  my 
dwelling-house,  the  aspect  being  south-east. 
Seven  years  ago  this  tree  was  about  12  feet  high  ; 
now  it  covers  a  wall  space  30  feet  by  18  feet, 
and  is  gradually  becoming  a  very  handsome 
specimen  of  free,  unfettered  training.  Com- 
jiared  with  other  varieties,  even  this  tree  is  not 
free-flowering,  but  then  the  bunches  of  blooms 
are  of  great  size  and  beauty,  the  fruit,  should 
it  luckily  escape  injury  by  late  frosts,  re(|tiiring 
to  bo  thinned  out.  This  tree  produces  many 
fruits  C  inches  long  and  of  proportionate  girth, 
these  being  gathered  only  a  short  time  before 
they  are  eaten. 

I  find  the  Jargonelle  will  not  fruit  satisfac- 
torily on  either  a  north  or  north-east  wall,  in 
this  respect  failing  where  Marie  Louise,  Louise 
Bonne,  and  other  Pears  succeed.  The  best  way 
to  form  good  standards  is  to  cut  over  the  h|3a4 


BEURRE  DIEL   PEAR. 

Notwithstanding— or  rather,  perhaps,  in  con^ 
sequence  of— all  that  has  been  said  or  written  for 
and  against  this  popular  Pear,  it  ought  certainly  to 
take  a  prominent  place  in  any  selected  dozen  of 
valuable  varieties.  Its  size,  form,  colour  and 
general  appearance  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 
Besides,  for  very  many  years  it  has  held  its  own, 
and  been  generally  appreciated  during  the  months 
of  October  and  November,  when  good  Pears  are 
almost  as  plentiful  as  Blackberries.  Any  Pear  that 
can  do  this  through  a  long  series  of  years  must 
possess  very  substantial  and  tolerably  constant 
merits  ;  and  it  has,  though  occasionally  its  large 
size  and  deterioration  of  quality  have  cau.sed  it  to 
be  characterised  as  inferior,  third-rate,  and  coarse. 
Very  much  depends  on  our  standpoint  for  com- 
parison. 

Taking  Winter  Nelis  as  our  ideal  of  Pear  flesh 
and  flavour,  Beurre  Diel  will  seldom,  or  never 
reach  up  to  it.  Nevertheless,  it  will  bear  favourable 
comparison  with  most  other  Pears.  But  such  com- 
parisons are  somewhat  misleading.  What  is  really 
needed,  if  it  could  be  had,  is  that  each  variety  of 
Pear  at  its  best  should  form  the  standard  for  that 
variety.  Such  standards  can  only  be  reached 
through  great  experience.  There  are,  however,  few 
good  practical  gardeners  accustomed  to  handle 
Pears  through  a  series  of  a  dozen  or  .'core  of  years 
who  could  not  pronounce  a  sample  of  Beurie  Diel, 
or  any  other  well-known  Pear  good,  bad  or 
medium  at  sight  or  taste.  Not  that  I  approve  in 
any  way  of  judging  Pears  ultimately  and  finally  by 
sight.  True,  the  eye  often  leads  the  way  to  quality, 
but  this  lead  ought  ever  to  be  tested  by  tasting 
before  a  final  decision  is  given. 

But  each  Pear  should  be  judged  on  its  own  and 
not  its  neighbours'  merits,  that  is  to  say,  let  Beurr^ 
Diel  be  judged  as  such,  and  not  with  the  flavour  or 
flesh  of  Winter  Nelis,  Jargonelle,  or  Golden  Eeuirg 
still  lingerirg  in  our  memories  or  moulbs.  Were 
this  just  and  equitable  standard  of  judgment  more 
generally  acted  upon,  we  should  hear  of  fewer  rash 
and  disparaging  judgments  against  not  a  few  of 
our  finer  Pears. 

For  example,  few  of  our  more  experienced  Pear 
growers  will  be  found  to  deny  that  Beurrfi  Diel  at 
its  best  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  delicious  of 
Pears.  The  flesh  is  sutliciently  sweet,  tender,  and 
melting  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious;  its  form, 
size,  and  colour  of  soft  yellow  variegated  with  dots, 
and  more  rarely  splashes  of  lusset,  are  all  that  can 
be  desired  in  an  attractive  table  Pear.  The  size 
and  appearance  vary  considerably,  being  one  of  our 
largest  table  Pears  when  grown  on  a  wall,  and  over 
medium  size  on  espaliers,  pyramids,  or  standards. 
Unlike  Marie  Louise  and  other  choice  varieties,  the 
Beurre  Diel  is  mostly  of  the  finest  quality  from 
Willis,  and  well  endures  the  heat  of  a  south  wall' 
without  deterioration  of  quality.  The  tree  is  hardy 
and  fertile  whether  on  the  Pear  or  the  Quince,  and 
there  are  few  better  doers  or  certain  croppers  than 
the  Beurr^  Diel.    Perhaps  no  Pear  is  more  generally 
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grown,  though  of  late  years  it  seems  somehow  to 
have  lost  some  of  its  old  fame.  This  possibly 
accouQts  for  the  silence  hitherto  of  most  of  your 
correspondents  about  the  merits  of  Beurre  Diel  to 
rank  as  seventh  or  even  eighth  among  the  best 
dozen. 

Almost  the  only  fault  of  Beurr6  Diel  is  its  prone- 
ness  to  fall  a  prey  to  brown  or  black  fungus  that 
attacks  the  fruit  when  on  the  tree  and  disfigures 
and  hastens  its  decomposition  towards  the  middle 
or  end  of  October.  This  is  very  provoking, 
and  not  only  shortens  the  season  of  Beurre  Diel, 
but  mars  its  beauty  and  lowers  its  quality.  Various 
so-called  remedies  have  been  tried  to  check  or  cure 
this  fungus,  but  without  much  effect.  It  seems 
most  prevalent  on  old  trees,  and  when  once  esta- 
blished appears  to  become  chronic  or  hereditary. 
Fortunately,  Beurre  Diel,  if  used  before  it  is  over- 
ripe, is  a  capital  stewing  Pear,  and  the  fungus- 
spotted  fruits  are  as  good  as  the  best  for  this 
purpose.  Not  a  few,  however,  of  the  older  connois- 
seurs in  Pears  would  pronounce  it  little  less  than 
sacrilege  to  degrade  a  dessert  Pear  of  such  high 
excellence  into  a  sweet  drenched  in  syrup.  In  not 
a  few  modern  establishments  more  Pears  find  their 
way  to  the  stew-pan  than  to  the  table,  and  it  is  an 
additional  merit  of  the  Beurri?  Diel  that  it  is  almost 
equally  well  suited  for  either  purpose. 

D.  T.  F. 


Peach  Grosse  Mignonne. — This  Peach  having 
on  different  occasions  been  spoken  of  as  being  not 
only  a  very  shy  fruiter,  but  an  absolutely  worthless 
sort,  would  certainly  lead  some  to  believe  that  there 
are  under  that  name,  or  at  all  events  have  been,  two 
different  varieties,  viz.,  an  utterly  worthless  one 
and  a  really  grand  Peach  of  the  highest  excellence. 
With  us  it  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  free- 
flowering,  and  sets  its  fruit  well,  while  the  flavour 
is  excellent.  In  the  autumn  of  1884  I  had  to  re- 
move some  old  trees  from  two  houses  here  and  re- 
plant them  again.  Amongst  those  which  I  selected 
for  planting  were  a  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  the  others 
included  Royal  George,  Bellegarde,  Stirling  Castle, 
Waterloo,  and  a  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarine.  The 
Royal  George  and  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarine 
were  selected  as  standards  to  temporarily  occupy 
the  centre  of  the  roof  until  the  others  filled  the 
lower  part  of  the  trellises,  and  whence  to  be  removed, 
the  former  to  take  the  place  of  an  Early  Beatrice  in 
the  early  house.  The  tree  in  question  at  the  time 
of  its  removal  from  the  wall  was  of  good  size,  having 
for  a  few  previous  years  borne  fruit,  and  being  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  Peach  house,  was 
when  planted  without  a  particle  of  soil  adhering  to 
its  roots.  The  ends  of  those  roots  which  were 
broken  or  in  the  least  damaged  were  tipped,  and 
the  rest  were  subsequently  spread  evenly  over  the 
border  and  covered  up  to  the  depth  of  .S  inches. 
When  the  trees  had  been  planted  each  received 
a  thorough  watering  to  settle  the  soil.  In  the  fol 
lowing  spring  they  were  not  forced  into  growth,  but 
all  started  well,  and  the  Grosse  Mignonne  and  Stir- 
ling Castle  being  the  larger  of  the  lot  flowered  most 
profusely,  set  an  abundance  of  fruit,  and  finished  a 
capital  crop.  Since  then  all  have  done  exception 
ally  well,  and  especially  the  one  under  notice.  My 
object  in  writing  these  few  lines  is  not  altogether 
to  favour  this  Peach,  but  to  give  an  idea  of  how 
much  there  may  be  gained  by  planting  trees  in 
belting  and  how  little  they  feel  the  shift.  In  fact, 
I  believe  they  are  considerably  benefited  by  it,  as  it 
checks  rank  growth  and  causes  them  to  bear  more 
freely.  Never  before  have  I  seen  trees,  both  in  and 
out  of  doors,  look  more  promising  than  they  do  this 
season. — H.  Makkham,  Meren'orth  Castle. 

Bramley's  Apple. — I  could  not  resist  to-day 
seuding  you  a  few  Bramley's  Seedling  Apples.  For 
cooking  tliey  are  most  excellent,  and  for  soundness 
at  this  time  of  year  they  cannot  he  surpassed,  and 
they  are  not  to  he  despised  for  dessert.  The  tree  also 
is  hardy  and  a  free  cropper,  and  should  li,ave  a  place 
ui  every  orchard. — W.  Newton,  Hillside,  Keivarh. 

*4t*  Tested  March  10,  this  fine  and  distinct  Apple 
was  found  good  in  flavour  both  for  eating  and  cooking. 
It  is  therefore  a  very  valuable  late  Apple,  probably 
not  quite  so  late  as  the  exoellent  Eeinette  Griso  sent 


us  by  Mr.  Barker  and  noticed  last  week,  but  it  will 
be  one  of  our  standard  kinds,  and  we  shall  call  it 
Bramley's  Apple,  not  Bramley's  Seedling. — Ed. 

Fruit  trees  and  bushes. — Whilst  all  ground 
crops,  inclusive  of  Spinach,  Turnips,  Savoy  Cab- 
bages, and  Purple-sprouting  Broccoli,  are  wearing 
such  a  wretched  aspect,  and  WallBowers,  Violets, 
and  similar  hardy  flowers  have  a  dried-up  appear- 
ance, giving  no  bloom  at  present,  all  fruit  trees  and 
bushes  look  exceptionally  well  and  promising,  and 
growers  console  themselves  over  the  hard  weather 
and  its  hindrances  by  expressing  a  belief  that  the 
check  given  to  the  trees  will  prove  of  great  value  to 
the  coming  fruit  crop.  Such  early  Gooseberries  as 
Crown  Bob  had  burst  their  buds  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  would  ere  now  have  been  in  full  leaf 
and  bloom;  these  will  now  open  in  due  course  in 
better  weather.  The  buds  of  later  kinds  had  started 
so  far  that  they  were  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
birds  to  harm  them.  Currants  especially  have  very 
large,  plump  buds,  the  bushes  having  a  most  pro- 
mising aspect.  With  all  taller  trees.  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries,  &c.,  the  promise  is  excellent,  the 
only  drawback  being  found  in  the  dimensions  of 
the  buds  on  some  of  the  trees  which  suffered  from 
the  drought  last  year,  but  generally  the  buds  are 
plump  and  solid.  Some  of  the  early  Pears  have 
three  weeks  since  lost  the  bud  scales,  and  in  ordi- 
nary weather  would  have  been  in  bloom  now. 
Their  prospects  of  being  fruitful  are  now  better 
than  before  the  hard  weather  set  in.  The  dry  con- 
dition of  the  soil  seems  to  have  induced  far  more 
liberal  prunings  of  the  large  trees  than  usual,  and 
as  a  result  the  lightened  heads  will  doubtless  carry 
a  better  sample  of  fruit.  Some  uneasiness  naturally 
is  felt  because  of  the  comparatively  dry  condition 
of  the  soil,  even  deep  down,  and  the  lack  of  rainfall 
to  compensate  for  the  absorption  going  on  during 
the  past  two  years.  As  there  seems  now  to  be  no 
prospect  of  any  considerable  fall  of  moisture  taking 
place  before  the  summer,  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  fruit  trees  will  suffer  even  more  at  the  roots 
than  last  year. — A.  D. 


THE  OROHAKD  HOUSE. 

Trees— First  Year's  Management. 

The  Peach  being  looked  upon  as  the  king  of  the 
orchard  house,  the  following  remarks  will  apply 
principally  to  the  formation  of  the  trees  and  their 
management.  As  maidens  cannot  be  expected  to 
bear  fruit  the  flrst  year,  the  most  important  work 
will  be  pruning  and  training  them  into  pyramids, 
bushes,  or  cordons.  When  the  houses  were  low- 
roofed  the  bush  tree  stood  first;  but  since  large 
structures  came  to  the  front,  the  pyramid,  the  best 
of  all  shapes,  is  grown  wherever  head-room  admits. 
A  well-grown  maiden,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
will  stand  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  in  height  when 
potted  and  the  stem  quite  straight,  will  be  well 
furnished  with  side  shoots  with  wood,  and  some- 
times flower-buds  upon  them.  Of  the  latter  I  would 
not  take  notice,  as  they  rarely  set  fruit,  and  if  they 
do  the  roots  are  not  in  condition  for  forcing  it  to 
maturity.  Potted  in  the  autumn,  the  end  of  January 
is  a  good  time  to  prune,  as  a  matter  of  course,  after 
the  trees  are  housed.  Each  shoot  must  then  be  cut 
back  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  stem  near  its 
base  and  to  a  single  bud  near  the  apex,  the  shorten- 
ing or  non-shortening  of  the  leader  being  regulated 
by  its  condition  and  ripeness.  The  house  being 
temperate,  watering,  syringing,  and  airing  properly 
attended  to,  young  shoots  in  due  course  will  push 
freely  from  every  part  of  the  stem,  save  a  few 
dormant  buds  near  the  working.  When  these  have 
made  four  or  five  leaves,  each  point  must  be  pinched 
not  only  to  keep  the  tree  in  shape,  but  also  to  in- 
duce the  base  buds  to  break.  If  all  goes  well,  each 
shoot  will  soon  throw  out  a  lateral,  which  in  its 
turn  must  be  pinched  at  the  third  leaf,  and  so  on 
until  the  end  of  July,  by  which  time  the  body  of 
the  pyramid  will  be  well  formed ;  but  the  base  shoots 
being  weak,  they  will  not  require  pinching,  whilst 
the  leader,  according  to  the  height  of  the  house, 
may  be  stopped  when  it  has  grown  10  inches — first, 
to  induce  the  formation  of  more  side  shoots  ;  and 
second,  to  concentrate  the  sap  so  essential  to  tlie 


production  of  flower-buds.  As  these  become  promi- 
nent and  growth  less  active,  treatment  favourable 
to  the  thorough  maturation  of  the  wood  will  result 
in  handsome  pyramids  fit  for  forcing  the  following 
year. 

Cordon  Trees. 
Although  I  do  not  care  for  Peaches  on  the  spur 
system,  the  cordon  sometimes  comes  in  useful  for 
covering  the  back  wall  of  the  lean-to  orchard  house 
in  a  very  short  time  or  testing  a  great  number  of 
varieties  not  only  quickly,  but  upon  a  limited  area. 
Like  the  pyramid,  it  is  formed  by  incessant  pinch- 
ing, only  much  closer  home,  and  as  this  class  of  tree 
is  generally  planted  out  in  narrow  borders,  raised 
or  otherwise  close  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  uniformity 
should  be  secured  by  the  selection  of  a  number  of  the 
straightest  and  best  furnished  maidens  of  equal 
height  and  substance.  The  most  perfect  set  of 
cordon  Peaches  I  ever  saw  is  at  Hindlip  Hall,  near 
Worcester,  where,  under  the  able  management  of 
Mr.  Barker,  they  form  perfect  ropes  of  spurs  and 
fruit  some  IG  feet  in  length,  2  feet  apart,  and  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  an  oblique  direction.  Although 
I  have  not  been  able  to  try  the  experiment,  simply 
because  I  could  not  get  the  trees,  I  should  much 
like  to  see  the  Almond  used  for  working  this  kind 
of  tree  upon,  as  the  warm  border  formed  against 
an  internal  wall  would  just  suit  it.  When  the 
maidens  are  planted  and  watered  home  they 
should  be  left  intact  with  all  the  spray  upon  them 
until  the  bads  show  signs  of  swelling  in  February, 
when  each  shoot  should  be  cut  back  to  a  single 
bud,  the  closer  to  the  main  stem  the  better.  Then 
to  ensure  an  even  break  from  the  lowest  bud  up- 
ward they  may  be  bent  down  to  an  angle  of  45°, 
but  not  permanently,  as  once  started  an  upright 
growth  favours  straight  leaders  and  an  even  de- 
velopment of  spurs  on  both  sides  of  the  stem.  If, 
as  often  happens,  the  young  shoots  some  18  inches 
from  the  working  are  too  thick,  they  should  be 
well  thinned  out  at  the  winter  pruning,  as  spurs 
less  than  G  inches  apart  are  not  only  superfluous, 
but  detrimental  to  the  development  of  the  flower- 
buds  and  the  production  of  fine  fruit.  When 
growth  sets  in  all  the  strongest  laterals  should  be 
pinched  at  the  third  or  fourth  leaf,  not  counting 
the  one  or  two  incipient  leaves  near  the  base,  and 
this  manipulation  must  be  incessant  until  all  the 
lower  buds  have  started.  As  the  strongest  buds 
from  the  centre  to  the  point  of  the  leader  will 
strive  for  the  lead,  each  sublateral  must  be  pinched 
and  repinched  as  soon  as  one  or  two  perfect  leaves 
are  formed  quite  up  to  the  end  of  July,  by  which 
time  fruiting  spurs  will  be  formed,  when  light, 
warmth  and  plenty  of  air  will  favour  perfect  ma- 
turation of  the  trees.  Freedom  from  insects  be- 
ing imperative,  the  syringe  must  be  plied  twice 
a  day  throughout  the  summer,  especially  against 
south  or  west  walls,  and  the  roots  must  never  feel 
the  want  of  water.  If  straight  and  well  ripened, 
the  leaders  at  the  winter  pruning  need  not  be 
shortened,  otherwise  they  may  be  cut  back  to  a 
good  bud,  and  rapid  extension  being  the  crown- 
ing advantage  of  the  system,  the  young  leaders 
forced  forward  by  the  incessant  pinching  of  the  side- 
shoots  will  most  likely  be  furnifhed  with  laterals  as 
they  grow.  If  they  do  not,  the  removal  of  the  point- 
bud  will  produce  the  desired  cfli'ect,  when  a  fresh 
growth  in  a  few  days  will  be  advancing.  As  this 
mode  of  pinching  checks  the  trees,  a  good  mulch 
of  rotten  manure  should  be  kept  constantly  on  the 
borders. 

Bu.sH  Trees, 
so  frequently  met  with,  are  formed  by  cutting  back 
a  maiden  to  within  12  inches  of  the  union  of  the 
bud  with  the  stock,  all  lateral  shoots,  if  any  have 
been  formed,  being  pruned  close  home  to  ensure  an 
even  break  from  the  main  stem.  The  finest 
maidens,  as  a  matter  of  course,  form  the  finest 
bushes,  but  the  cutting  down  being  absolutely 
necessary,  clean  straight  stems  best  adapted  for 
forming  pyramids  and  cordons  first  of  all  should  be 
selected,  when  the  remainder  may  be  set  aside  for 
growing  into  bushes.  The  dormant  buds  when  the 
trees  are  started  will  break  freely  enough,  but  all 
will  not  be  of  equal  strength ;  consequently,  an 
even  balance  in  the  formation  of  the  framework  of 
tbe  tree  being  very  important,  all   the    strongest 
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shoots  must  be  checked  by  pinching  when  they  have 
made  eight  to  ten  leaves,  whilst  the  weak  ones 
must  be  encouraged  by  being  left  alone.  Indeed,  it 
often  happens  that  the  lowest  shoots  do  not  make 
more  than  a  foot  of  growth  with  a  wood  bud  at  the 
point  and  another  at  the  base,  all  those  intermediate 
being  flower-buds,  and  as  these  shoots  naturally  lack 
vigour,  they  must  be  strengthened  by  being  left 
intaotand  the  repression  of  those  above  them.  In  this 
way  the  roughest  and  least  kindly,  but  nevertheless 
healthy  and  vigorous  maidens  may  be  grown  into 
nice  fruiting  bushes  with  five  to  seven  shoots  each 
the  first  season,  but  when  and  where  to  pinch  for 
this  framework  is  a  matter  which  must  be  gained 
by  experience.  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  can  be 
grown  into  pyramids,  cordons,  and  bushes  in  the 
same  way,  but  unless  house  space  is  abundant  and 
not  otherwise  occupied,  they  can,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously observed,  be  manufactured  just  as  well  under 
annual  root-pruning  in  the  open  air. 

Arrangement  op  the  Trees. 
A  light,  airy  structure  of  moderate  height  and 
dimensions  is  preferable  to  a  very  large  one  the  first 
year,  and  as  each  tree.  If  tree  it  can  be  called,  has 
been  so  closely  pruned,  it  is  very  easy  to  fall  into  a 
mistake  by  setting  them  too  close  together.  Light 
and  air  being  so  necessary  to  a  short- jointed  growth, 
each  pyramid  should  stand  2  feet  or  a  little  more 
from  its  neighbour  in  the  row,  and  as  it  wiU  be 
necessary  to  get  in  amongst  them,  the  rows  should 
be  3  feet  apart.  Cutbacks  may  stand  much  closer, 
and,  of  course,  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  house,  and 
as  none  of  the  trees  must  be  allowed  to  root  into 
the  border,  they  can  be  shifted  from  time  to  time 
as  growth  renders  more  room  necessary.  When  all 
the  trees  as  well  as  the  pots  have  been  washed  and 
the  apertures  of  the  latter  have  been  examined  to 
ascertain  that  the  drainage  is  clear  (for,  much  as  the 
Peach  likes  water,  it  must  have  free  egress),  place 
them  where  they  are  to  stand,  then  raise  them  one 
by  one,  and  introduce  two  clean  bricks  perfectly 
level,  but  not  quite  close  together,  as  the  opening 
just  beneath  the  aperture  will  favour  the  free  pas- 
sage of  water  and  the  inlet  of  air.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  orchard  house  floors  or  borders  it  almost 
invariably  happens  that  good  fruit-tree  compost  is 
used,  but  unless  hardy  vines  or  some  of  the  trees 
are  to  be  planted  out,  this  expense  is  quite  unneces- 
sary, and  for  this  reason :  The  rich  soil  in  due 
course  moistened  by  syringing  and  watering,  soon 
attracts  the  crock  roots,  which  get  away  when  the 
trees  become  rampant  and  unmanageable ;  hence 
my  advice,  in  all  cases,  to  introduce  bricks  no 
matter  how  poor  the  border.  Anyone  wishing  to 
buy  experience  may  test  this  theory  in  a  single 
season,  and  the  result  will  be  as  follows  :  The  roots 
of  trees  placed  upon  the  border  will  soon  strike 
downward,  when  the  compost  in  the  pots  will  be- 
come sour  and  unhealthy.  The  growth  will  be 
strong  and  the  foliage  dark,  but  flower-buds  will  be 
few  and  late  in  ripening.  Removal  of  the  trees  in 
the  autumn  will  leave  the  fibrous  roots  which 
might  have  been  in  the  pots  in  the  border,  and 
fruit  the  following  year  will  be  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  Trees  cut  off  from  the  border,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  fill  the  pots  with  roots  ;  they  will 
take  top-dressing  and  liquid,  the  growth  will  be 
moderate  and  studded  with  flower-buds,  and  they 
will  be  ripe  enough  for  removal  to  the  open  air 
early  in  the  autumn.  I  have  gone  out  of  my  way 
in  order  to  fully  e.xplain  this  apparently  trifling 
matter  of  detail,  as  I  know  rooting  into  the  borders 
is  the  beginning  of  serious  disappointment  when 
pot  culture  which  is  not  pot  culture  at  all  is  voted 
a  sham  and  a  failure.  Having  so  often  given  every 
detail  in  the  cultural  management  of  fruiting  trees, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  none  of  the  trees  will  re- 
quire re-potting  the  first  season,  neither  will  they 
derive  much  benefit  from  over -rich  top -dress- 
ings so  necessary  when  they  commence  bearing 
fruit.  Still,  as  growth  proceeds  and  hungry 
spongioles  lind  their  way  to  the  surface,  they 
must  be  covered  with  thin  layers  of  good  loam 
and  bone  dust,  and  weak  liquid  may  be  given  occa- 
sionally. Early  in  September  the  foliage  will  show 
signs  of  changing,  and  when  a  few  of  the  leaves 
tiegin  to  part  on  being  touched,  th.e  trees  may  be 


placed  out  of  doors  where  they  can  be  regularly 
attended  to  with  water  and  receive  the  cleansing 
benefit  of  autumnal  rains.  Should  the  autumn  be 
dry  and  warm,  a  good  syringing  on  fine  evenings 
will  keep  the  foliage  fresh  and  clean,  and  the  pots 
being  literally  crowded  with  roots  the  watering-can 
must  be  freely  used,  otherwise  the  trees  will  cast 
their  buds  when  taken  in  for  forcing  in  the  spring. 
Although  I  have  said  the  trees  will  not  require  pot- 
ting the  first  year,  a  word  of  warning  to  the  ama- 
teur who  is  excessively  fond  of  using  the  knife  and 
transferring  his  plants  to  larger  pots  may  here  be 
seasonable.  Do  not  disturb  a  fruit  tree  that  has  filled 
its  pot  with  roots  until  it  has  borne  one  crop  at 
least,  as  a  pot-bound  condition  must  be  secured 
before  it  can  be  depended  upon.  Protect  the  roots 
from  hot  sun  and  drought  by  casting  a  little  loose 
straw  or  Fern  amongst  the  pots  when  placed  upon 
the  border,  or  drop  each  tree  into  a  second  pot  with 
enlarged  aperture,  and  a  size  or  two  larger  than  the 
one  in  which  it  is  established,  and  on  no  account 
allow  the  balls  to  become  dry  at  any  time.  As 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  will  ripen  their  wood  in  a 
temperate  house,  fire-heat  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  still,  when  they  are  intended  for  early  work 
the  following  year,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  get  the  cut- 
back maidens  into  growth  by  the  1st  of  March  and 
to  warm  the  pipes  whenever  ordinary  Peach  house 
temperature  cannot  be  maintained  without  it.  The 
syringe  and  the  water-pot,  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
play  a  very  important  part,  and  the  trees  occa- 
sionally will  require  fumigating.  Cordons  trained 
against  back  walls  being  fixtures  must  have  an 
abundance  of  air  when  the  wood  is  ripe,  and  equally 
imperative  is  a  thoroughly  moist  condition  of  their 
narrow  and  well-drained  border  throughout  the 
winter.  Readers  of  the  foregoing  may  assume  that 
the  manufacturing  orchard  house  the  first  season 
may  be  fruitless,  but  this  really  is  not  the  case,  as 
pot  Strawberries,  early  and  late  sorts,  may  be  grown 
to  perfection,  and  the  Tomato,  also  in  pots,  will 
pay  wherever  standing  room  can  be  found  and  the 
foliage  does  not  shade  the  future  occupants.  Plums, 
Cherries,  and  Pears,  too,  obtained  with  the  maiden 
Peaches  and  well  set  with  flower-buds,  if  potted  up 
before  November,  will  set  and  swell  very  good  fruit, 
but  not  quite  equal  to  that  which  may  be  expected, 
when,  like  the  Peaches,  they  have  filled  their  pots 
with  thousands  of  mouths  ready  to  devour  an  un- 
limited quantity  of  the  stimulating  food  best  suited 
to  their  nature. 

Varieties  op  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
The  lists  of  these  are  very  long,  and  contain  many 
varieties,  if  not  bad,  certainly  in  some  way  inferior 
to  others  which  ripen  with  them.  Moreover,  nomen- 
clature, although  greatly  improved,  is  still  unsatis- 
factory, and  not  unfrequently  leads  to  loss,  dis- 
appointment, and  annoyance.  Nurserymen,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say,  have  raised  the  manufacture  of 
trees  of  all  kinds  to  a  fine  art,  and  do  their  very 
best  to  supply  their  patrons  with  the  best  of  the 
sorts  they  order.  But  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
their  operators  are  liable  to  make  mistakes  in  the 
nursery,  and  many  of  them  are  dependent  upon 
private  gardeners  for  their  stock  of  buds,  it  is  only 
surjirising  that  varieties  which  so  closely  resemble 
each  other  are  not  more  frequently  mixed  together. 
This  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  should  not  exist, 
but  until  gardeners  as  well  as  the  trade  make  them- 
selves thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  few  simple 
rules  or  forms  of  structure  by  which  they  can 
divide  them  into  classes  or  sections,  our  fat  Peach 
lists  will  remain  imperfect  and  unreliable.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  in  the  first  place,  are  divided 
into  two  classes  by  their  flowers,  which  may 
be  very  large,  light- col  cured,  bright  and  beauti- 
ful, or  small,  dark-coloured,  and  inconspicuous. 
The  fruit  may  be  rich  and  melting,  separating 
freely,  or  hard,  tough,  and  inseparable  from  the 
stone.  The  first  is  a  freestone,  the  second  a 
clinkstone.  The  leaves,  a  never-failing  guide, 
however,  are  most  reliable,  as  we  find  one  section 
with  serrated,  but  glandless  leaves;  another  with 
crenated  leaves  and  globose  glands;  and  a  third 
with  crenated  leaves  and  reniform  or  kidney-shaped 
glanias.  All  these  varieties  are  classified,  and  all 
que  b«f  to  do  is  to  le^ifn  his  lessop,  when,  with  the 


greatest  ease,  he  can  often  tell  when  he  has  been 
supplied  with  the  wrong  tree  if  he  cannot  always 
be  sure  that  he  has  got  the  right  one.  I  should  like 
to  go  further  into  this  matter,  but  books,  which  all 
young  men  should  study,  are  to  be  had  at  a  cheap 
rate ;  therefore,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  illus- 
tration. I  purchase  two  trees — Grosse  Mignonne 
and  Bellegarde.  The  first,  when  it  develops  its 
leaves,  shows  round  glands;  the  flowers  are  light  and 
large,  and  although  I  know  it  is  a  Mignonne,  I  must 
wait  until  the  fruit  is  ripe  to  prove  that  I  have  the 
true  variety.  The  second  also  has  round  glands — 
quite  right — but  the  flowers  are  large;  whereas  they 
should  be  small,  and  I  know  I  have  not  got  the  best 
large,  flattened,  dark  purple-fruited  variety. 

Early  Peaches  (Fikst  Quality). 
Early  York 
,,      Silver 

Grosse  Mignonne 


Hale's  Early 
Condor 


Large  Early  Mignonne 
A  Bee 

Doctor  Hogg 
Alexandra  Noblesse 


Early  Peaches  (Second  Quality). 


Alexander 
Amsden  June 
Early  Alfred 
,,     Beatrice 

Midseason 
Grosse  Mignonne 
Yiolette  Hative 
Crimson  Galande 
Magdala 
Stirling  Castle 


Early  Louise 
,,  Rivers 
,,     Leopold 

Waterloo 


AJmi- 


Barrington 
Sea  Eagle 
Prince  of  Wales 
Walburton     Late 
rahle 

Early  Nectarines, 
Lord  Napier 
Advance 
Hardwicke 
Murrey 


Albert  Victor 
Victoria 


Peaches. 

Royal  George 
Old  Noblesse 
Belle  Beauce 
Dymond 
Bellegarde 
Late  Peaches. 

Late  Admirable 
Lord  Palmerston 
Nectarine  Peach 
Gregory's  Late 
Deese  Tardive 

Midseason  Nectahines. 
Elruge 

,,      Stanwiek 
Violette  native 
Pitmaston  Orange 
Pine-apple 

Late  Nectarinfs. 
I  Humboldt 
I  Lord  Byron 

W.  C. 


MANURE  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 
At  this  time  of  year,  when  in  gardens  both  large 
and  small  the  work  of  cropping  the  soU  or  pre- 
paring it  for  future  crops,  either  by  forking  manure 
around  the  roots  or  placing  it  on  the  surface  in  the 
form  of  mulching,  is  in  active  operation,  it  may  be 
weU  to  point  out  the  difference  in  the  methods  that 
are  adopted.  In  the  first  place,  I  find  many  put  a 
certain  portion  of  manure  to  each  tree  or  bush, 
packing  it  close  up  to  the  stem.  Now  this  does 
very  well  for  freshly-planted  trees,  but  for  those 
that  have  grown  to  any  size  it  is  of  very  little  service, 
for  the  main  feeding  roots  have  travelled  out  in  all 
directions  in  search  of  food.  If  the  trees  have  been 
allowed  to  extend  in  a  natural  manner  it  will  be 
found  that  most  of  the  feeding  roots  are  out  quite 
as  far  as  the  spread  of  foliage  extends,  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  provision  of  Nature  that  the  foliage 
which  forms  a  kind  of  natural  umbrella  should 
carry  the  rain-drops  to  the  very  spot  where  they 
can  do  the  most  service. 

When  looking  over  an  amateur  gardener's  collec- 
tion of  fruit  trees  and  bushes  in  Sussex  a  year  or 
two  ago,  I  was  struck  not  only  with  the  remarkable 
crops,  but,  above  all,  with  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  fruit,  and  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  when  the 
cultivator  showed  me  the  list  of  prizes  he  had  carried 
olT  in  competition  with  much  larger  holders  of  land 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  His  plot  was  under 
half  an  acre.  Now  his  general  mode  of  culture  was 
not  different  to  that  of  most  other  gardeners  cr 
amateurs;  but  the  whole  secret  of  his  success 
was  due  to  his  placing  plenty  of  rich  food  be- 
tween the  rows  of  trees  quite  clear  of  the  branches, 
but  within  reach  of  the  feeding  roots.  In  addition 
to  a  large  quantity  of  good  horse  manure,  rosd- 
s^r^ip^ngs,  and  fresh  soil,  he  annually  buried  a  laige 
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number  of  bodies  of  birds,  animals,  &c.,  as,  being  a 
naturalist  and  bird-stufifer  by  trade,  he  had  a  large 
quantity  of  refuse  to  get  rid  of,  and  he  did  this  and 
enriched  his  fruit-tree  soil  at  the  same  time.  If 
you  plunged  a  fork  into  any  portion  of  his  garden, 
it  was,  from  the  amount  of  bones  in  it,  more  like  a 
Vine  border  than  an  ordinary  kitchen  and  fruit 
garden.  Many  of  his  Apple  trees  were  pictures  of 
fertility  and  good  health,  and  I  feel  convinoed 
that  it  is  to  poverty  of  soil  that  we  owe  half 
the  ailments  that  fruit  trees  are  heir  to.  Bush 
fruits  and  wall  trees  were  all  alike,  the  oldest  and 
the  youngest  being  covered  with  such  fine  fruits  of 
their  respective  kinds,  that  they  made  one  no  longer 
wonder  how  the  owner  could  successfully  compete 
with  those  with  far  larger  resources.  I  would,  there- 
fore, counsel  all  who  are  enriching  their  soil  in  the 
vicinity  of  fruit  trees  to  remember  that  it  is  not 
only  the  crop  they  are  going  to  grow  that  they  will 
benefit,  but  they  will  get  ample  return  from  the 
trees  in  the  shape  of  finer  and  more  abundant  fruit. 
Do  not  neglect  the  mulching  round  the  stems,  and 
give  plenty  of  manure  for  the  extremities  of  the 
roots  to  revel  in.  J.  Groom. 

Gusport, 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


THE  CAPE  HYACINTHS. 
Lachenalias  are  sometimes  called  Cape  Hya- 
cinths, and  deserve  all  the  praise  and  good 
culture  that  can  be  afforded  them.  L.  pen- 
dula,  L.  luteola,  L.  Nelsoni,  and  one  or  two 
others  are  now  plentiful  and  effective  in  our 
gardens.  As  a  window  plant,  L.  luteola  grows 
and  flowers  luxuriantly,  and  the  late  Rev.  J. 
Nelson,  of  Aldborough,  once  told  me  that  some 
old  ladies  in  his  parish  grew  these  Cape  Hya- 
cinths to  far  greater  perfection  in  their  sunny 
windows  than  did  the  London  nurserymen  in 
warm  glass  houses.  Again,  Mr.  Barr  tells  me 
of  a  lady  in  Oporto  who  makes  quite  a  speciality 
of  Lachenalias  and  grows  them  to  perfection. 
One  point  in  his  relation  of  this  amateur's 
achievements  struck  me  as  worth  notice  here. 
Even  under  the  hot,  clear  sunshine  of  Oporto 
the  bulbs  require  full  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays 
after  flowering  and  until  the  leaves  have  died 
away.  In  this  way,  or  as  so  treated,  but  few 
oft'sets  are  produced,  and  the  bulbs  attain  an 
enormous  size,  more  like  Hyacinths  than  the 
little  bulb  clusters  we  usually  see.  I  have 
thought  out  a  plan  of  meeting  this  ripening 
difficulty  in  our  comparatively  sunless  gardens, 
and  my  plan  will  enable  the  cultivator  to 
thoroughly  ripen  up  or  finish  ofl'  the  bulb  growth 
of  these  choice  Lachenalias,  some  Irises,  and 
many  other  half-hardy  and  tender  bulbs  from 
hotter  countries  than  our  own  when  grown  in 
pots  for  greenhouse  or  even  window  decoration. 
My  plan  i.s  a  simple  one,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  shelves  fixed  horizontally  a  foot  or  so  apart 
on  a  bit  of  sunny  wall.  At  each  end  of  the 
shelves  is  an  upright  bit  of  scantling,  or  the 
edge  of  the  terminal  upright  plank  or  board,  to 
which  the  shelves  are  partly  fixed,  will  do  on 
which  to  hinge  a  couple  of  spare  glazed  frame- 
lights  to  form  glass  doors  in  front  of  the  shelves 
like  a  cupboard.  The  whole  thing  can  be  put 
up  by  any  handy  man,  carpenter,  or  amateur 
for  himself,  and  will  be  found  an  efficient  aid  in 
good  gardening,  and  e.si)ecially  serviceable  in 
the  culture  of  choice  Lachenalias,  Freesias, 
Narcissi,  rare  bulbous  Irida,  and  many  other 
things. 

But  what  I  am  now  anxious  to  know  is  this : 
Where  are  the  ten  or  twelve  species  known  in 
books  to  be  obtained  I  I  mean  such  gems  as  L. 
unifolia  with  its  one  chalice-based  leaf  and 
graceful  spikes  of  turquoise-tinted  blossoms. 
There    are  at   least    two    forms   of    the   erect 


green  or  purplish  brown  shaded  L.  orchioides 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  (t.  854 
and  t.  1269).  L.  contaminata  (Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  1401)  looks  like  an  Ornithogalum 
or  a  white  Squill,  and  is  not  showy,  but  L. 
pustulata  (Botanical  Magazine,  t.  817),  having 
leaves  somewhat  like  those  of  a  Gasteria,  viz., 
green,  warted  with  white,  might  be  liked  by 
some  people,  although  its  greenish  white  flowers 
are  not  very  showy.  L.  purpureo-cMrulea 
(Botanical  Magazine,  t.  745)  also  has  warted 
leaves,  broadly  ovate,  and  not  linear  or  strap- 
shaped,  like  those  of  L.  pustulata,  and  its  spikes 


Lachenalia  pendula. 

of  flowers  are  very  effective,  not  unlike  those  of 
Scilla  campanulata  in  shape,  but  sky  blue, 
tipped  with  wine  colour.  L.  lancifolia  (Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  643)  is  quite  suggestive  of  an 
Haworthia  or  some  Aloes  in  habit  and  general 
appearance,  but  the  leaves  are  thinner  in 
texture,  pale  sea  green,  blotched  with  darker 
green.  In  the  Botanical  Magazine  it  is  called 
the  "  Copperas-leaved  Lachenalia,"  and  it  bears 
a  gracefully  undulated  si)'ke  of  sm.all,  open  green 
flowers,  edged  or  lined  with  claret  colour.  The 
exquisite  little  L.  unifolia  has  only  one  spathe- 


like  leaf,  red  or  rosy  at  its  base,  barred  with 
claret,  the  margins  of  the  caudate  and  green 
portion  of  the  leaf  being  clear  rose  or  red.  The 
flowers  are  globular  in  form,  with  an  expanded 
mouth,  and  in  colour  are  turquoise-blue  at  the 
base,  white  at  the  apices  of  tlie  perianth  seg- 
ments, each  petal  tip  being  also  lined  with  a 
touch  of  brown.  It  is  said  to  be  nearly  hardy. 
L.  tricolor,  as  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine. 
at  t.  82,  is  what  we  call  L.  luteola  to-day,  and 
is  quite  distinct  from  what  is  figured  at  t.  1020 
as  L.  tricolor  var.  luteola,  which  is  a  plain 
green-leaved  form  of  what  we  now  call  L.  aurea. 
This  last  species  is  one  of  the  best  when  well 
grown,  its  flowers  being  larger  and  shajjely,  five 
to  fifteen  on  a  stout  purplish  green  scape,  while 
the  blossoms  themselves  are  of  a  rich  self 
golden  colour,  the  outer  segments  only  being 
tipped  with  green.  L.  pendula,  here  figured 
(Botanical  Magazine,  t.  590), is,  when  well  grown, 
almost  a  fine-leaved  or  foliage  plant,  and  its 
great,  erect,  stout  spikes  of  flower  vary  from 
7  inches  to  15  inches  in  height.  The  flowers 
are  vermilion-red  marked  and  tinted  with  sea 
green  and  purple  at  their  apices. 

L.  QUADRicOLOE  is  a  gem  amongst  these  flowers, 
but  is  rarely  seen  in  cultivation  where  the  so- 
called  L.  tricolor  and  now  and  then  other  species 
even,  as  L.  pendula,  do  duty  for  it  as  a  substi- 
tute. Two  forms  are  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  (t.  588  and  t.  1097)  under  the  name 
of  L.  quadricolor.  The  first  form  has  plain 
green  leaves  and  a  more  slender  green  un- 
spotted flower- scape.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
pendulous,  of  a  clear  golden  yellow  colour, 
shaded  at  the  base  with  vermilion-red,  and  each 
petal  is  tipped  at  its  apex  with  bright  rose, 
shaded  into  a  crimson  blotch,  which,  in  bold 
contrast  with  the  golden  colour,  is  most  eflec- 
tive.  It  first  flowered  at  Vauxhall  with  Mr. 
Woodford  in  February,  1801,  it  having  been  in- 
troduced from  the  Cape  the  preceding  year. 
The  form  figured  on  t.  1097  is  larger,  with  more 
flowers  on  a  spike,  .and  it  has  blotched  foliage. 
The  colouring  is  similar  to  that  of  the  last,  but 
is  not  so  clear  and  pure,  owing  to  a  greater 
amount  of  green  shading  on  the  yellow  petaloid 
segments.  Both  these  plants  would  be  very  de- 
sirable additions  to  our  collections. 

L.  RUBIDA  (Botanical  Magazine,  t.  993)  has  at 
the  first  glance  a  Velthemia-like  look  about  it, 
but  its  broad,  erect  leaves  are  blotched  in  ortho- 
dox Lachenalia  fashion.  The  flower-scai^e  ia 
erect,  dotted  and  blotched  with  red  on  a  pale 
green  ground,  its  apex  being  crowned  with  eight 
to  ten  horizontally-disposed  flowers.  The  flowers 
are  red,  minutely  dotted  and  tipped  with  pale 
green,  but  clear  and  brighter  and  darker  than 
those  of  the  Velthemia.  Mr.  Lindsay  kindly 
sent  me  seedlings  of  this  rare  species  from  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  but  they  have  not 
as  yet  bloomed.  Lachenalia  lucida  (Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  1372)  has  the  appearance  of  Hseman- 
thus  albiflos,  the  leaves  being  broad,  short,  and 
dark  green,  and  the  flowers  white  and  sub-erect 
on  a  short  green  scape.  L.  unicolor  (Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  1373)  is  similar  in  beauty  to  the 
last,  but  with  narrow,  undulate  foliage  and  a 
more  lax  spike  of  pinkish  white  flowers.  The 
stamens  are  also  much  exserted. 

There  are  otlier  species  and  varieties  of  this 
genus  figured  in  more  recent  numbers  of 
the  Botanical  Magazitw,  to  which,  for  the 
moment,  I  have  not  access,  but  perhaps  our 
Kew  friends,  Mr.  Watson  or  Mr.  Dewar,  will 
look  them  up  and  tell  us  what  they  are  and  how 
they  differ  from  each  other.  We  have  here  a 
genus  of  greenhouse  bulbs  worthy  of  especial 
culture,  and  just  awaiting  the  loving  and  careful 
handling  of  some  enthusiastic  amateur  who  will 
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collect  them  from  other  gardens  and  from  their 
native  habitats  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  No 
doubt  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  species  will  hybrid- 
ise freely,  and,  judging  by  the  rich  success  of  Mr. 
Nelson's  experiments,  the  wonder  is  that  more 
has  not  been  done  in  this  direction.  They  lend 
themselves  admirably  to  pot  or  basket  culture, 
and  in  mild  localities  near  the  sea  and  on  dry, 
sandy  soils  they  are  hardy,  but  increase  too 
quickly  to  flower  really  well.  I  shall  be  ex- 
tremely glad  to  hear  of  any  of  the  above  or 
other  rare  species  and  seedlings  or  other  varie- 
ties being  in  cultivation  in  Britain  or  elsewhere. 

Veronica. 

Begonia  odorata. — To  the  three  varieties  of 
BegoLiasnamed  by  "W.H.G."(p-liil)asgoodwinter- 
flowericg  kinds  1  should  like  to  add  odorata.  It  is 
one  o£  the  best  kinds  for  winter  flowering,  as  it  bears 
large  trusses  of  fragrant  pure  white  flowers  on  stout 
footstalks.  The  flowers  do  not  last  long  in  a  cut 
state,  like  those  of  other  winter-flowering  Begonias, 
but  upon  the  plants  they  remain  fresh  for  a  consider- 
able time,  even  when  the  plants  are  used  for  house 
decoration.  It  flowers  freely  in  small  pots,  and  the 
cultural  details  are  simple.  Anyone  possessing  a 
warm  house  during  the  winter  months  may  have 
this  variety  in  good  condition. — S. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux. — A  good  many  of 
the  winter-flowering  Begonias  are  partly  shrubby  in 
habit,  and  amongst  the  number  is  Gloire  de  Sceaux, 
which,  although  by  no  means  widely  distributed  as 
yet,  should  be  made  a  note  of  as  one  of  the  finest 
in  its  section.  It  is  of  Continental  origin,  having 
been  raised  by  MM.  Thibaut  and  Keteleer  from  a 
cross  between  B.  socotrana  and  B.  subpeltata.  The 
leaves  are  large,  thick  in  texture,  and  of  a  dark 
metallic  green  tint.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  stout 
and  vigorous,  and  without  being  stopped  it  naturally 
forms  a  compact,  pyramidal  shaped  specimen,  well 
furnished  with  foliage,  provided  it  is  allowed  ample 
room  in  which  to  develop.  The  flower's  are  large, 
borne  freely  in  clusters,  and  of  a  pleasing  shade  of 
deep  pink.  Small  plants  in  pots  5  inches  in  diameter 
will  bear  several  clusters  of  their  showy  blossoms. 
Even  in  a  smoke-laden  atmosphere  this  Begonia  re- 
tains its  foliage  during  the  winter  better  than  any 
other  variety  I  am  acquainted  with.  As  a  rule  it 
flowers  from  January  to  April,  and  immediately 
afterwards  commences  to  grow  freely,  when,  it  de- 
sired, the  shoots  then  produced  can  be  taken  off 
and  will  soon  strike.  They  may  be  grown  into 
good-sized  plants  before  winter — H.  P. 

Eriostemon  densiflorum. — This  at  the  present 
time  is  very  attractive,  being  thickly  covered  with 
its  pretty  fine-pointed,  star-shaped  blossoms,  while 
the  orange  anthers  stand  out  conspicuously  from 
the  pure  white  of  the  rest  of  the  flower.  There  are 
several  species  of  Eriostemons,  through  all  of  which 
runs  a  strong  family  likeness,  and  all  are  desirable 
greenhouse  shrubs,  that  with  ordinary  care  and 
attention  may  be  depended  upon  to  flower  freely. 
They  are  all  natives  of  Australia,  and  the  blooms  of 
the  whole  of  them  are  either  white  or  pinkish.  In 
the  case  of  the  Eriostemons,  thorougli  drainage  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  a  good  compost  for  them 
is  open  fibrous  peat,  with  an  admixture  of  silver 
sand  and  a  little  loam.  Kriostemons  can  be  struck 
from  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots,  but  the 
weaker-growing  sp<'cies  do  not  make  very  rapid 
headway,  and  the  better  way  in  their  case  is  to 
graft  them  on  to  young,  vigorous  stocks  of  Correa 
alba.  These  Eriostemons  may  be  stood  outdoors 
during  the  summer  months, — T. 

Rhododendron  Veitchianum.  —  Notwith- 
standing the  large  number  of  hybrid  Rhododen- 
drons now  in  our  gardens,  this  species  from 
Monlmein,  which  was  introduced  into  this  country 
many  years  since,  still  holds  its  own  as  one  of  the 
fine.st  white- flowered  greenhouse  Rhododendrons 
now  in  cultivation — that  is  to  say,  when  a  good 
type  of  it  is  oVjtained.  Where  seedlings  of  it  are 
raised  in  rjuantity  there  is  often  considerable  varia- 
tion to  be  found  among  them  in  habit,  freedom  of 
flowering,  and  in  the  size  and  texture  of  the  flower, 
some  having  the   edges  of   the  petals  very  much 


crimped,  while  in  others  they  are  quite  smooth. 
This  last  is  known  as  R.  Veitchianum  lajvigatum, 
but  it  is  not  so  showy  as  the  crisped-edged  flower. 
R.A^eitchiannm  does  not  form  such  neat  little  speci- 
mens in  small  pots  as  some  kinds  do,  for  its  habit 
when  young  is  rather  straggling,  the  tendency  of 
the  plant  when  small  being  to  run  up  thin,  and  on 
that  account  it  should  be  somewhat  freely  pinched 
when  in  that  stage.  In  any  case,  however,  as  it 
grows  up  it  forms  a  very  handsome  shrub  with  ex- 
cei^tionably  dark  green  leaves.  That  this  Rhodo- 
dendron is  by  no  means  a  novelty  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  I  have  a  note  of  its  having  been  first  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Veitch  in  1857.  It  has  not  been 
largely  used  by  the  hybridist,  the  principal  varieties 
claiming  it  as  one  of  their  parents  being  R.  exoniense 
and  R.  Forsterianum.  The  first  of  these  has  before 
now  been  illustrated  in  The  Garden.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  R.  Veitchianum  and  R. 
ciliatum,  the  dwarf,  branching  habit  of  the  latter 
showing  itself  in  the  progeny.  It  forms  a  compact, 
much-branched  specimen,  and  is  very  free-flower- 
ing. The  blooms  are  white,  with  just  a  dash  of 
pink  here  and  there  on  the  exterior,  and  they  are 
also  agreeably  scented.  From  its  compact  habit, 
combined  with  its  free-flowering  quality,  this  is  a 
very  useful  Rhododendron,  and  it  can  be  readily 
forced  into  bloom  early  in  the  season.  R.  Forsteri- 
anum  was  rai.sed  by  Mr.  Otto  Forstcr  in  Austria  be- 
tween Veitch's  Rhododendron  and  R.  Edgworthi, 
so  well  known  as  the  parent  of  many  garden  va- 
rieties. R.  Forsterianum  is  tall  in  growth,  but  bears 
magnificent  blossoms,  which  are  white,  tinged  with 
lemon  in  the  centre. — H.  P. 


THE  DOUBLE  WHITE  CHINESE  PRIMULA. 

I  IMAGINE  that  there  is  no  plant  gardeners  gene- 
rally find  £0  much  trouble  in  managing  as  the  fine 
old  double  white  Chinese  Primula,  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  winter-flowering  plants.  Originally, 
two  varieties  were  obtained  from  China,  the  white 
and  the  purple,  but  the  latter  is  only  occasionally 
cultivated,  and,  indeed,  is  said  to  be  very  difficult  to 
manage.  Successful  cultivators  of  the  double  white 
fail  to  succeed  with  the  double  purple.  I  think  it 
is  useless  for  anyone  to  attempt  to  cultivate  the 
double  white  unless  they  can  give  it  what  it  re- 
quires, viz.,  a  small  house  of  medium  temperature 
iu  which  the  atmosphere  is  warm  and  dry,  or  a 
warm  pit  where  ample  ventilation  can  be  given  as 
required.  This  Primula  suffers  much  from  what  is 
known  as  rot,  a  decay  that  sets  in  near  the  crown 
of  the  plant,  and  at  the  point  of  the  junction  of  the 
leaf -stalks  with  the  main  stem.  I  know  one  grower 
of  this  Primula  who  keeps  the  outside  leaves  of  his 
plants  cut  away  directly  they  show  any  signs  of 
decay,  and  for  this  reason  :  This  cultivator  says  the 
rot  travels  along  the  leaf-stalks  to  the  main  stem, 
and  when  this  is  reached  and  it  becomes  affected 
decay  is  certain.  Since  my  informant  has  adopted 
this  plan  he  has  scarcely,  so  he  told  mc,  lost  a 
plant. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
although  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  the  soil  about  the 
roots  must  be  kept  fairly  dry,  still,  not  dry  enough 
to  starve  the  plants  in  any  way.  What  is  required 
is  a  genial  dry  atmosphere.  Undoubtedly  the 
plants  do  best  when  they  can  be  grown  by  them- 
selves in  a  suitable  temperature,  and  gardeners  who 
attempt  to  cultivate  the  double  white  Primula  in  a 
house  where  there  is  a  collection  of  plants  invariably 
fail;  it  is  so  difficult  under  the  circumstances  to 
keep  this  vaiiety  free  from  damp. 

There  are  various  ways  of  propagating  this  plant, 
but  that  followed  by  the  grower  referred  to  above 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  easiest  and  safest. 
About  the  month  of  April  some  fine  Cocoa  fibre  is 
heaped  up  about  the  stems  of  the  plants,  covering, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  those  of  any  side  growths, 
and  it  is  kept  moist  by  being  occasionally  sprinkled 
with  water.  The  result  is  that  the  roots  are  put 
forth  by  the  stems  of  the  side  branches  into  the 
flbre,  and  when  the  roots  have  well  laid  hold  upon 
it,  a  cut  is  made  across  the  stem  by  means  of  a 
sharp  knife.  They  come  away  wiili  balls  of  roots 
and  Cocoa  fibre,  and  they  are  at  once  potted  into 


suitable  sized  pots.  In  this  way  all  trouble  of 
taking  off  the  cuttings  and  striking  them  in  bottom 
heat  is  avoided,  and  good  plants  are  obtained  in  a 
short  space  of  time.  It  would  appear  that  plants 
so  obtained  are  generally  more  robust  than  those 
raised  in  heat  from  cuttings,  and  this  is  a  point 
that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

What  is  the  best  compost  for  the  double  white 
Primula  ?  One  of  the  best  lots  I  ever  saw  was 
growing  in  old  Chrysanthemum  soil — soil  in  which 
specimen  plants  had  been  grown  and  flowered.  It 
was  made  up  of  good  yellow  loam,  a  little  leaf- 
mould,  some  well-decomposed  manure,  fine  ashes 
from  a  fire  of  vegetable  refuse,  and  some  crushed 
bones.  In  this  the  Chrysanthemums  were  potted. 
When  they  had  ceased  to  be  of  service,  the  plants 
were  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  allowed  during 
the  winter  to  be  operated  upon  by  frost  and  snow, 
rain  and  wind,  after  which  the  soil  was  sifted  and 
employed  for  potting  double  Primulas  in  May  and 
June.  R.  D. 


Oxera  pulchella. — When  on  a  visit  to  Algeria  in 
February,  1880,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  my  em- 
ployer, to  see  the  gardens  in  that  country  I  was 
most  fortunate  in  having  the  assistance  of  M. 
Durando,  a  teacher  of  botany  in  the  college  at 
Algiers.  He  drew  my  attention  to  the  above- 
named  plant  in  one  corner  of  the  public  gardens  of 
Algiers.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  this  beautiful 
Oxera  with  its  numerous  bunches  of  white  flowers 
covering  the  branches,  the  main  stem  running  up 
about  20  feet  high.  I  purchased  a  small  plant  and 
brought  it  home,  but  it  was  such  a  miserable  speci- 
men that  I  failed  to  succeed  in  growing  it. — W.  O., 
Fota^  Cork. 

Nepenthes. — I  am  desirous  of  growing  some 
few  species  of  Pitcher  Plants  (Nepenthes),  but  am 
assured  by  an  acquaintance  who  should  know  that 
Nepenthes  cannot  be  successfully  cultivated  unless 
a  properly  constructed  house  is  put  up  for  them 
Is  this  so  ? — M.  J. 

*,*  Your  aquaintance  cannot  knew  anything 
about  the  cultivation  cf  Nepenthes.  That  this 
advice  is  absurd  can  be  proved  by  a  stroll  through 
any  of  the  leading  London  nurseries.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  Pitcher  Plants  may  be  grown  in  any  stove 
which  contains  such  plants  as  Allamandas,  Palms, 
Anthuriums,  Ixoras,  Marantas,  kc.  If  possible,  it  is 
best  not  to  mix  them  with  blooming  plants,  as  the 
frequent  syringings  which  the  Nepenthes  enjoy  are 
not  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  flowers, — G. 

Ochna  multiflora. — A  member  of  a  very  small 
Order  of  plants,  to  which  this  genus  gives  its  name. 
It  was  introduced,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Williams,  of 
HoUoway,  with  whom  I  recently  saw  it  in  flower 
and  fruit.  It  requires  the  temperature  of  an  inter- 
mediate house,  and  is  exceedingly  ornamental  for  a 
long  time.  Mr.  Williams  says  that  it  produces  from 
its  pendent  branches  quantities  of  deliciously  sweet 
and  bright  yellow  flowers.  When  the  petals  fall 
the  calyx  at  once  reflexes  and  commences  to  grow, 
and  changes  to  a  deep  red  colour  and  forms  a 
fleshy  bed,  from  which  hang  the  seeds,  which  at 
first  are  green,  but  which  afterwards  change  to 
deep  plum  colour.  These  two  colours  (red  and  plum 
colour)  being  scattered  all  over  the  bush,  render  it 
very  effective.  It  is  said  to  thrive  in  turfy  loam 
and  leaf  mould,  to  which  some  sharp  sand  should 
be  added  —W.  H.  G. 

Primula  floribunda.— This  little  gem  among 
Primroses  is  one  of  the  brightest  features  in  the 
greenhouse  just  now,  as  we  have  a  number  of  plants 
in  flower  which  in  a  mass  present  a  very  charming 
effect.  They  are  the  product  of  seed  sown  a  year 
ago.  The  seed  having  been  sown  as  soon  as  it  was 
ripe,  it  quickly  germinated  and  yielded  a  crop  of 
plants.  The  young  plants  were  in  time  potted  off, 
and  as  the  summer  advanced  the  strongest  were 
shifted  into  larger  pots.  In  the  autumn  most  of 
these  commenced  to  flower,  but  the  dense  fogs 
which  we  in  the  neiijhbourhood  of  London  have  to 
contend  with  at  that  season  destroyed  all  the 
blooms  and  severely  injured  the  foliage.  So  much 
indeed  did  the  plants  suffer,  that  not  one  of  the 
flowering  specimens  survived  the  winter.    Among 
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Sjmall  plants  which  were  still  in  the  2i--inoh  pots 
into  which  they  had  been  potted,  the  loss  was  not 
above  25  per  cent.,  and  they  having  been  now 
shi£ted  on  are  yielding  a  good  show  of  bloom.  In 
the  case  of  those  that  had  begun  to  throw  up  their 
flowers  in  the  autumn,  the  old  stem — when  the 
blooms  were  injured  by  the  fogs — formed  the  seat 
of  decay,  while  of  the  small  starved  ones  in  which 
the  blooms  were  not  developed  the  majority  sur- 
vived the  winter.^H.  P. 

The  New  Zealand  Cleinatis  (C.  indivisa).' — 
Many  a  greenhouse  at  the  present  time  is  adorned 
with  this  delightful  evergreen  climber,  which  in- 
variably sends  out  its  clouds  of  starry  white  flowers 
before  even  winter  has  left  us.  This  year,  owing 
to  the  spell  of  cold  and  sunless  weather,  it  is  later, 
but  in  mild  seasons  it  blooms  as  early  as  the  first 
week  in  February.  Those  who  do  not  possess  this 
plant  deprive  themselves  of  a  great  treat  at  this 
season,  for  nothing  in  the  way  of  greenhouse 
climbers  can  surpass  its  chaste  beauty  and  graceful- 
ness. At  all  seasons  it  is  an  elegant  plant,  as  its 
foliage,  which  is  leathery  and  of  a  shining  deep 
green,  is  evergreen,  and  shows  off  the  purity  of  the 
blossoms.  It  is  admirable  for  cutting  from,  and 
though  rather  too  large  as  a  button-hole  flower,  may 
be  used  in  all  kinds  of  floral  decorations,  and  for 
the  dinner  table  if  nicely  arranged  with  suitable  foli- 
age, such  as  a  groundwork  of  Ferns,  it  is  charming, 
and  the  tufts  of  red-tipped  stamens  are  seen  better 
by  artificial  light  than  by  day.  It  is  a  plant  of  the 
simplest  culture,  and  is  almost  hardy  in  the  climate 
of  London  and  quite  so  in  Devonshire,  where  it 
flowers  freely  out  of  doors.  There  is  a  variety  with 
its  leaflets  lobed,  and  is  called  lobata,  and  some  say 
it  is  a  freer  grower  and  flowerer  than  the  original, 
but  there  is  little  difference  between  them  if  grown 
side  by  side.  It  may  be  seen  in  flower  at  Kew  at 
the  present  time  in  the  greenhouse  No.  i. — W.  G. 
■  Hebeclinium  atroi'ubens — This  is  not  so  often 
met  with  as  its  near  relative,  H.  ianthinum,  yet  it  is, 
from  an  ornamental  point  of  view,  superior  to  that 
very  useful  plant,  and  as  the  points  of  difference 
between  them  are  well  marked  room  may  in  most 
gardens  be  found  for  both.  They  are  bold,  free- 
growing  subjects  that  require  to  be  liberally  treated 
in  order  to  see  them  at  their  best;  indeed,  condi- 
tions under  which  Salvias  thrive  during  the  winter 
will  suit  them  perfectly.  The  general  appearance 
of  these  Hebecliniums  is  that  of  an  enlarged  Agera- 
tum,  the  flowers  being  borne  in  large  terminal 
corymbs.  Those  of  H.  ianthinum  are  of  a  pale 
lavender  tint,  while  those  of  the  other  are  darker, 
the  exterior  of  the  calyx  being  covered  with  dark 
coloured  hairs,  which  are  also  present  on  the  leaf- 
stalk, the  midrib  of  the  leaf  itself,  and  on  the  young 
shoots.  Both  plants  ai'e  very  easily  propagated 
and  grown,  the  principal  points  to  be  observed 
being  that  the  plants  do  not  get  drawn  up  weakly 
at  any  time  (but  more  especially  during  their  earlier 
stages),  and  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  want  of 
water,  as  should  this  happen  a  good  deal  of  the 
foliage  will  turn  yellow.  These  plants  are  now, 
I  believe,  included  with  Eupatorium,  but  it  will 
be  years  before  the  name  of  Hebeclinium  is 
dropped.  Some  of  the  Eupatoriums,  again,  are 
valuable  for  flowering  throughout  the  winter,  as 
they  are  of  a  robust  constitution  and  will  bear 
cutting  with  impunity.  E.  riparium  and  Wein- 
mannianum  are  two  of  the  best,  and  give  very 
little  trouble  if  they  are  planted  out  during  the 
summer  and  lifted  early  in  the  autumn  before  frosts 
set  in.  Nut  only  do  cuttings  strike  in  a  few  days, 
but  self-sown  seedlings  often  come  up  in  large 
quantities. — H    P. 

SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE, 
Camellias  tor  cutting.— Which  are  the  two  best 
Cimelliis  for  cutting  from  ?  was  the  question  I  asked 
Mr.  J.  Woodbrids;e  the  other  day  when  looking  through 
the  houses  at  Syon  House.  He  replied,  "  The  old 
double  white  and  the  red  imbricata."  He  had  these 
growing  against  the  hack  wall  of  one  of  his  houses,  and 
he  int'ormed  me  he  found  them  most  useful.  In  spite 
of  the  many  new  Camellias  introduced  of  late  years  these 
two  fine  standard  sorta  still  hold  their  own. — H.  D. 

Anthurium  Leodiense.— This  is   one  of   the 
seedling    hybrid    forms    of    Anthurium    Andreanum, 


resembling  A.  ferrierense  in  habit  of  growth,  and 
producing  by  far  the  highest  coloured  spathe  of  any- 
thing I  have  yet  seen  in  Anthuriums.  The  spathe  is 
large  and  smooth,  and  of  an  intense  deep  crimson- 
scarlet  colour.  If  it  should  prove  to  be  a  free-flower- 
ing kind  it  will  be  certainly  one  of  the  best.  It  is  now 
blooming  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery  at  HoUoway. — 
W.  H.  G. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stove.— Akthuriums,  fine-leaved. — The  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  ornamental-leaved  Anthuriums  are  to 
some  extent  epiphytal  in  habit;  consequently  the 
roots  do  not  require  a  very  great  depth  of  soil,  and, 
in  addition,  the  material  should  be  of  a  loose,  open 
description.  I  have  always  found  that  the  plants 
do  best  in  a  mixture  of  fibrous  peat,  broken  crocks, 
and  sand,  with  much  of  the  earthy  matter  shaken 
out  of  the  peat.  In  this  the  roots  luxuriate,  and  do 
not  perish  in  the  way  that  more  or  less  occurs  when 
they  are  in  heavier  material.  It  is  safer  to  re-pot 
Anthuriums  annually,  as  however  fresh  the  soil  that 
they  are  in  may  appear,  the  large  amount  of  water 
they  require  and  the  hot,  close  atmosphere  in  which 
they  are  grown  cause  the  material  to  decay  so 
rapidly,  that  before  the  end  of  the  season  it  is  liable 
to  get  sour.  The  best  time  to  re-pot  is  just  before 
the  plants  begin  to  grow,  and  all  the  old  material 
should  be  discarded.  If  pots  of  the  ordinary  shape 
are  used,  one-third  their  depth  should  be  filled  with 
crocks,  and  in  potting  keep  the  collars  of  the  plants 
well  up  above  the  soil.  If  the  surface  is  covered 
with  a  little  chopped  Sphagnum,  it  will  improve  the 
general  appearance  of  the  specimen. 

Anthuriums,  propagation  of. — These  plants 
are  increased  by  division  of  the  crowns,  or  by  the 
sucker-like  growths  they  produce  from  the  collar. 
These  will  usually  be  found  to  have  formed  inde- 
pendent roots.  When  separating  the  suckers  the 
roots  should  be  secured  with  as  little  mutilation  as 
possible.  Put  them  singly  in  pots  large  enough  to 
bold  them,  using  soil  of  a  like  description  to  that 
already  described.  The  suckers  should  be  secured 
to  one  or  two  sticks  inserted  in  the  soil  until  the 
roots  have  got  well  hold  of  the  material,  and  if 
there  is  any  indication  of  the  leaves  flagging,  the 
plants  must  be  kept  close.  Syringe  them  freely, 
whether  large  or  small,  at  the  time  of  closing  the 
honse,  as  they  are  somewhat  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
red  spider.  These  Anthuriums  enjoy  a  light  posi- 
tion, but  require  shading  when  the  weather  is 
bright. 

Anthuriums,  flowering.  —  Seedlings  of  A. 
Scherzerianum  and  the  kindred  kinds  that  have 
been  raised  from  seed  sown  last  summer  should 
now  be  put  singly  in  2i-inch  pots.  The  soil  that 
suits  them  best  is  such  as  used  for  Orchids,  consist- 
ing of  fibrous  peat,  chopped  Sphagnum,  crocks,  or 
charcoal  and  sand.  The  pots  should  be  stood  on 
some  moisture-holding  material,  such  as  sand,  shell 
gravel,  or  fine  coal  ashes.  If  the  plants  are  on  bare 
shelves  or  stages,  the  soil  dries  up  too  quickly  and 
the  atmosphere  around  them  is  too  dry  to  admit  of 
their  making  the  necessary  progress.  Large  speci- 
mens that  are  not  pushing  up  their  flowers  will  re- 
quire abundance  of  water.  These  also  should  be 
syringed  freely  overhead  daily  ;  this  will  not  injure 
the  flowers  in  whatever  stage  they  happen  to  be. 

BiLLBERGlAS. — The  time  for  potting  these  plants 
varies  according  to  the  time  at  which  the  different 
kinds  flower.  In  the  case  of  those  that  bloom  early, 
it  is  better  to  defer  shitting  such  as  require  it  until 
.ifter  they  have  bloomed;  whilst  those  that  flower 
later  on  are  better  potted  now.  I  have  grown  Bill- 
bergias  in  both  peat  and  loam,  but  prefer  the  latter 
when  it  can  be  had  of  a  free,  open  character 
and  with  plenty  of  turfy  matter  in  it.  More  sand 
should  be  mixed  with  it  than  is  necessary  for  ordi- 
nary plants.  The  drainage  must  be  perfect,  as  the 
roots  will  not  bear  anything  in  the  shape  of  stag- 
nant moisture  about  them.  Over-potting  mast  be 
carefully  avoided,  and  a  night  temperature  of  (iO"  or 
a  little  over  will  answer  for  most  of  the  species.  A 
thin  shade  is  necessary  in  bright  weather,  without 
which  the  leaves  have  a  yellow,  sickly  appearance  ; 
otherwise,  owing  to  their  hard  texture,  they  do  not 


suffer  from  exposure  to  the  sun  so  much  as  softer- 
leaved  subjects. 

BiLLBEROiAS,  PROPAGATION  OF. — These  plants 
are  propagated  from  suckers,  but  as  most  of  the 
species  produce  them  sparingly,  they  are  slow  of 
increase.  The  suckers  soon  get  established,  but 
they  should  not  be  taken  off  before  they  have  at- 
tained considerable  size  and  strength,  and  without 
this  their  progress  is  slow.  Suckers  that  were  pro- 
duced early  in  the  growing  season  last  year  should 
by  this  time  be  large  enough  to  take  off.  Some 
roots  will  in  most  cases  have  been  formed  at  the 
base,  and  these  must  be  preserved.  Use  no  larger 
pots  than  is  necessary  to  hold  the  suckers,  putting 
them  in  singly.  The  soil  used  should  be  such  as 
recommended  for  the  established  plants.  If  the 
pots  can  be  plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat,  it  will 
accelerate  root-action.  It  is  not  necessary  to  keep 
the  suckers  close  in  any  way,  shading  from  the  sun 
being  all  that  is  requisite.  In  the  case  of  the  stronger 
growers,  if  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  the  plants  may 
need  moving  into  others  a  size  larger  later  on  in  the 
summer. 

TiLLANDSlAS. — Like  Billbergias,  most  of  the 
Tillandsias  require  soil  of  an  open  nature  that  will 
allow  the  water  to  pass  freely  through  it,  as  some 
of  the  species  are  epiphytal  and  do  best  in  soil 
such  as  used  for  Cattleyas  and  other  Orchids  of  a 
similar  nature.  Small-growing  kinds,  such  as  T. 
Lindeni,  T.  splendens,  and  the  different  forms  of 
T.  zebrina,  should  be  confined  to  proportionately 
small  pots,  whilst  the  larger  growers,  such  as  T. 
musaica,  require  much  more  room.  It  is  best  to  re- 
pot the  plants  before  they  start  into  growth,  and 
as  much  of  the  old  soil  should  be  got  away  as 
can  be  done  without  injuring  the  roots.  The 
weaker  growers  especially  are  spare  rooters, 
and  suffer  severely  from  any  breakage  of  their 
feeding  fibres.  Tillandsias  are  increased  from 
suckers,  which  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
eld  plants  until  they  have  attained  considerable 
sizd.  By  this,  time  is  saved  in  getting  young  stock 
on,  for  though  small  suckers  will  root,  they  move 
slowly  afterwards;  whereas  if  attached  to  the  plants 
they  make  double  the  progress.  When  strong,  some 
of  the  suckers  will  have  made  roots,  and,  therefore, 
will  feel  less  of  the  check  received  in  separation. 
These  may  at  once  be  put  singly  into  from  3-inch  to 
(j-inch  pots,  according  to  the  kind  and  the  size  they 
have  attained.  Suckers  that  have  no  roots  should 
have  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  removed  and  be  put 
into  pots  just  large  enough  to  hold  them.  Give  water 
sparingly  until  roots  are  formed,  and  if  a  bottoui- 
heat  of  about  80°  can  be  given  them  they  will  more 
quickly  become  established.  T.  Lindeni,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  of  a  lovely  shade  of  blue,  is  by  far  the 
most  effective  when  the  suckers  are  allowed  to 
grow  until  the  specimens  consist  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
growths,  which,  when  all  are  in  flower,  are  more 
telling  than  several  small  examples.  When  grown 
in  this  way  larger  pots  must  be  given  as  required. 

Cblosia  pyramidalis.— This  is  one  of  the  best 
of  all  small-growing  flowering  plants  either  grouped 
with  other  things  in  warm  conservatories,  or  stoves, 
or  when  the  flowers  are  used  in  a  cut  state.  There 
is  one  important  matter  which  those  who  are  about 
to  commence  growing  this  Celosia  will  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind,  and  that  is,  the  necessity  for  prc- 
curing  seed  of  a  good  strain  that  can  be  relied 
on  to  produce  feathery  flowers,  bright  and  diver- 
sified in  colour.  The  plant  seeds  sparingly,  con- 
sequently that  which  is  really  good  remains  high 
priced,  yet  it  is  much  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  as 
when  once  plants  of  the  right  character  are  obtained 
by  saving  seed  from  the  best,  no  further  outlay  is 
necessary.  The  flowers  last  a  long  time,  but  to 
keep  up  a  supply  to  the  end  of  the  year,  several 
sowings  should  be  made.  A  little  seed  may  be  put 
in  now;  loose,  open  material,  such  as  a  mixture  of 
sifted  loam,  leaf  mould  and  sand,  answers  best,  as 
when  the  time  comes  for  potting  off,  the  Uttle  plants 
can  be  moved  without  breaking  their  roots  in  the 
way  that  occurs  when  soil  of  a  closer  nature  is  used. 
Shallow  boxes,  or  large  seed-pans  that  will  admit 
of  the  seed  being  sown  thinly  are  the  best,  as  then 
the  seedlings  do  not  get  drawn  in  the  manner  that 
occurs  when  they  are  crowded.     Cover  the  seeds 
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thinly,  and  stand  in  an  intermediate  or  cool  stove 
temperature. 

Pelarooniuns.— Plants  of  all  the  large-flowered 
section  o£  Pelargoniums,  and  also  the  fancy  kinds, 
should  now  have  the  requisite  sticks  put  to  them 
for  support,  but  in  no  case  use  more  than  necessary 
to  keep  the  branches  from  hanging  about  in  a  way 
that  gives  the  plants  a  straggling  appearance.  Be- 
yond this  it  is  well  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
every  stick  that  is  put  into  the  soil,  even  when  thrust 
no  deeper  than  necessary  to  keep  it  in  position, 
breaks  a  number  of  roots,  the  loss  of  which  is  so 
much  injury  to  the  plants.  The  flowers  will  now  be 
formed,  and  the  roots  will  have  filled  the  pots,  so 
that  manure  water  should  be  given  regularly  every 
week.  Assistance  of  this  kind  is  essential,  as  how- 
ever rich  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  have  been 
potted  was,  it  will  by  this  time  have  lost  much  of 
its  fertility,  and  unless  this  is  made  good  by  stimu- 
lants, the  flowers  will  be  wanting  in  size  and  quan- 
tity, while  the  bottom  leaves  will  also  turn  yellow 
and  die  before  the  flowering  is  over.  T.  B. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

•W.    QOLDEINQ. 

THE  MYROBALAN,  OR  CHERRY  PLUM. 

(PRUNUS    CERASIFERA.) 

Of  late  years  the  Cherry  Plum  has  become  well 
known  among  planters,  not  so  much  as  an  orna- 
mental tree  as  for  its  use  as  a  hedge  plant  and 
for  covert  planting.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  a 
good  deal  written  about.     Some   even    said  it 


when  first  planted  and  subsequently  looking  best  Cherry  Plum  hedges  1  have  seen  is  in  Mr. 
well  to  pruning,  a  hedge  that  would  prevent  a  Wilson's  garden  at  Wisley.  It  was  planted 
hare  or  rabbit  from  going  through  it  wUl  be  about  eight  years  ago.  It  is  now  as  tail  as  a 
formed    in   about    three    years.      It   must   be ,  man,   and    nobody    would    attempt    to    break 


The  Myrobalan  Plum  (Prunus  Myrohalana),  showing  branch,  fruit  and  flowers. 


planted  in  the  same  way  as  Quick,  viz.,  in  a 
double  row  with  the  plants  about  a  foot  apart 
and  alternating  in  the  rows.  In  hungry  soils 
some  good  rotten   manure   should   be   dug  in 


The  Myrobalan  Plum  (Prunus  Myrobalana) 


m.ade  tlie  finest  of  all  hedges,  the  result  being 
tliat  some  nursitrymtn  began  to  grow  it  on  a 
lar^e  scale  for  lifdges  and  coverts.  Though  it 
will  perhaps  nitver  suqiass  the  Hawthorn  or 
(^)uick   as   a   hedge   plant,  it  is  unrjuestionably 


through  it.  Mr.  Wilson  has  made  his  hedge 
highly  ornamental,  inasmuch  as  he  has  at 
intervals  of  about  10  feet  or  12  feet  allowed 
strong  single  stems  to  rise  above  the  hedge  and 
upon  these  he  has  grafted  various  sorts  of  Plums, 
and  these  spreading  standards  rising  out  of  the 
hedge  have  a  fine  effect,  and  are  moreover 
useful. 

As  a  covert  plant  it  has  been  planted  largely 
on  some  estates,  and  I  was  told  not  long  ago 
by  a  forester  that  it  promises  to  turn  out  a 
most  valuable  covert,  as  it  is  dense  and  spread- 
ing in  growth,  and  yet  not  too  dense  for  winged 
game.  As  the  plants  can  be  bought  by  the 
thousand  cheaply  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  tried,  especially  in  dry  gravelly 
soils  unfavourable  for  other  covert  shrubs. 

The  Cherry  Plum  is  seldom  planted  for  or- 
nament, though  it  possesses  considerable  merit 
on  account  of  its  being  one  of  the  earliest  of  all 
trees  to  flower  in  spring.  It  bears  a  profusion 
of  small  white  flowers,  which  are  remarkably 
beautiful  if  they  escape  the  late  frosts.  It  is 
but  a  medium-sized  tree  even  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  of  growth,  and,  like  the 
common  Plum,  makes  a  compact  spreading  head. 
It  does  not  fruit  freely  in  this  country,  though 
in  some  seasons,  when  its  blossoms  have  escaped 
the  frosts,  one  may  see  an  old  tree  with  a  scanty 
crop  of  its  Cherry-like  fruits  of  the  size  shown 
in  the  illustration.  They  are  of  a  dull,  reddish 
colour  and  astringent.  The  new  Prunus  Pis- 
sardi,  now  becoming  so  popular  in  gardens  both 
large  and  small,  is  nothing  more  than  a  purple- 
leaved  variety  of  the  Cherry  Plum  ;  but  as  it  is 
so  distinct  that  no  one  would  mistake  the  one  for 
the  other,  it  is  convenient  to  keep  to  the  name 
Pnmus  Pissardi,  or  Purple-leaved  Cherry  Plum. 
As  this  is  a  beautiful  shrub  when  forced  into 
bloom  early  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Cherry 
Plum  itself  should  not  be  employed  for  a 
deeply.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  the  plants  down  similar  purpose.  The  Myrobalan  is  used  also 
almost  to  the  ground  after  having  been  placed  as  a  stock  for  the  edible  sorts  of  Plums, 
in  position,  and  if  well  rooted  they  will  the  first 


year   send  up  strong  shoots,  which  if  pruned 

_  ^       ^  ^  back    the    following  winter    will,    during    the 

well  adapted   for°tliLS  purpose,  and  if  planted  second   season,  make  bushy  specimens.     I   do 

properly  and  the  soil  suits  it,  a  dense  impene-  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  makes  a  more 

trable  growth  results  in  a  few  seasons.     It  grows  ornamental  hedge  than  Quick,  but  the  leaves   

freely  in  the  poorest  of  soiU,  which  is  a  great  are  greener  and  altogether  different,  and  this    jecting  to  its  extreme  formality,  are  yet  glad  to 

recommendation  to  it,  and  if  the  young  plants  is   very   desirable   when    hedges    form    cons))i-    have  a  Coniftr  that  so  rapidly  assumes  large  pre- 

are  managed  properly  by  cutting  them  haid  in  cuous   objects   in   the   landscape.     One  of  the  j  portions.    1  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  any 


Sequoia  sempervirens. — Although  that  well- 
known  Conifer,  Sequoia  (Wellingtonia)  gigantea,  is 
by  no  means  so  largely  planted  in  this  country  as  it 
was  for  some  twenty  years  after  its  introduction,  it 
still  finds  a  great  many  admirers,  who,  whilst  ob- 
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in  this  difficulty  to  the  special  merits  of  the  tree 
named  at  the  head  of  this  note — Sequoia  semper- 
virens,  the  Californian  Kedwood — either  as  a  single 
specimen  for  a  large  lawn  or  as  one  of  the  trees  that 
should  always  be  included  in  the  pinetum.  I  have 
occasionally  met  with  specimens  that  have  not 
seemed  thoroughly  at  home,  but  given  a  suitable 
soil  and  situation,  Sequoia  sempervirens  (introduced 
by  Hartweg  in  1846)  grows  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
and  forms  a  very  handsome  tree.  Where  the  plant 
is  in  good  health  the  growth  is  dense.  The  par- 
ticular specimen  in  the  grounds  here  vfas  planted 
in  1848,  and  is  now  TO  feet  high,  and  from  its 
general  appearance  is  likely  to  attain  very  large 
dimensions.  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  tree-loving 
readers  can  give  some  idea  where  similar  speci- 
mens are  to  be  found  in  England. — E.  Burrell, 
Claremont. 

Calceolaria  violacea. — A  large-sized  bush  of 
this  grew  for  years  in  the  gardens  at  Ravensdale 
Park,  Co.  Louth.  The  position  of  these  gardens  is 
elevated  (several  hundred  feet).  The  plant  grew 
at  the  foot  of  a  south-east  wall,  and  was  further 
protected  by  big  bushes  of  Eugenia  apiculata  and 
similar  things  to  right  and  left  of  it ;  it  bloomed 
freely  every  season;  the  soil  being  ordinary  granitic 
loam.  There  is  a  good  plant  at  Narrowater,  Co. 
Down,  growing  in  a  well-sheltered  hollow  with  a 
southern  exposure ;  this  garden  is  about  a  mile  from 
the  sea.  I  have  never  seen  C.  hyssopifolia  come 
safely  through  the  winter  outside. — T.  Smith. 

Spirffia  Bumalda. — Among  all  the  shrubby 
Spiricis  there  is  not  a  neater  and  brighter  little 
bush  than  this,  which  has  only  of  late  years  become 
known  in  this  country.  It  is  very  dwarf,  the  full 
height  not  exceeding  15  inches  or  18  inches,  and  its 
slender  stems  make  a  dense  mass,  almost  every  one 
being  in  summer  tipped  with  a  flat  cluster  of  tiny 
carmine  flowers,  reminding  one  of  the  atrosan- 
guinea  variety  of  S.  callosa.  It  is  sure  to  become  a 
popular  hardy  shrub,  and  already  it  has  been 
planted  largely.  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  for  one 
believes  in  it,  so  that  one  may  be  sure  it  is  a  good 
thing.  As  an  edging  to  masses  and  larger  shrubs 
It  is  useful,  but  it  is  beautiful  anywhere.  It  is  a 
Japanese  plant,  and  probably  one  of  the  several 
varieties  of  S.  callosa.— G. 

The  Kentucky  CoflFee  Tree  (Gymnocladus 
canadensis). — Mr.  Burrell  alludes  to  the  rarity  of 
this  and  other  fine  North  American  trees,  which  are 
to  be  found  only  in  old  places.  Nurserymen  now-a- 
days  tell  us  that  it  does  not  pay  them  to  keep 
trees  they  are  so  rarely  asked  for.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  nurserymen,  but  of  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  tree  planting  done  in  the 
country.  Many  indeed  would  be  admirers  of  this 
and  other  trees  did  they  but  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  them  in  their  gardens.  In  spite  of  all 
that  is  written  about  their  beauties,  planters  seem 
content  to  go  on  putting  in  the  trees  that  form 
the  common  stock  of  most  tree  nurseries.  I  have 
lately  tried  to  get  a  good  specimen  of  Gymnocladus, 
bnt  it  was  not  even  known  in  the  nursery,  though  a 
large  one. — W.  G. 

Albert's  Spruce   and  Cryptomeria. — I  saw 

recently  in  Mr.  John  Waterer's  nursery  at  Bagshot 
one  of  the  most  effective  accidental  combinations  of 
Conifers  that  I  have  yet  met  with.  A  plantation  of 
young  trees  of  Abies  Albertiana  of  different  heights, 
ranging  from  6  feet  to  20  feet,  had  in  front  of  it  a 
mass  of  about  a  dozen  large  specimens  of  Crypto- 
meria elegans,  whose  winter  foliage  is  of  the 
brightest  coppery  hue.  The  contrast  of  the  deep 
green  of  the  pyramidal  Spruce  and  the  bright  colour 
of  the  conical  Cryptomeria  as  seen  by  the  slanting 
rays  of  the  late  afternoon  sun,  impressed  me  greatly. 
The  mixture  was,  of  course,  purely  accidental,  but 
it  showed  what  beautiful  landscape  effects  can 
be  produced  by  the  association  of  these  two  Coni- 
fers. I  mean  to  give  effect  to  the  idea  this  spring. 
— W.  G. 

Abele  Poplar.— I  observe  that  Mr.  J.  B.Webster 
in  The  Garden,  March  10  (p.  232),  recommends  this 
tree  for  poor  sandy  soils.  Last  summer,  when  even 
the  Sycamore  and  Beech  lost  their  leaves  from  drought 
and  the  dry  sand  here  was  like  dust,  this  tree  remained 
as  green  and  fresh  as  ever.     It  is  also  a  very  orna- 


mental tree  when  the  lower  branches  are  allowed  to 

grow. — NORTH-WEST  CHESHIRE. 

The  early  Honeysuckles  (Lonicera  fra- 
grantissima  and  L.  Standishi)  are  generally  in 
bloom  before  this  date,  but  the  cold  weather  pre- 
vented them  flowering  in  February.  On  sunny 
walls  and  even  in  snug  shrubberies  they  are  delight- 
fully in  bloom  ;  their  flowers,  though  modest,  shed 
a  delicious  fragrance  around,  and  in  this  still  flower- 
less  time  are  enjoyable.  These  two  Honeysuckles 
are  a  good  deal  alike  ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  one 
is  apt  to  confuse  them.  They  are  like  twins  whose 
distinguishing  features  are  only  discernible  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  them.  In  botanical  language 
one  would  describe  the  leaves  of  L.  fragrantissima  as 
oblong-obovate,  acute,  and  nearly  glabrous  (smooth) ; 
while  those  of  L.  Standishi  are  ovate-oblong  and 
ciliate  (hairy).  Both  have  small  ivory-white  flowers, 
produced  in  pairs  on  the  branches,  which  are  yet 
unclothed  with  new  leaves,  though  a  few  of  those  of 
last  year  still  hang  on.  Both  come  from  China,  and, 
though  perfectly  hardy,  are  always  more  satisfac- 
tory when  planted  against  a  sunny  wall.  I  should 
plant  one  close  to  the  windows,  so  that  a  whifi  of 
their  fragrance  can  be  had  when  the  windows  are 
thrown  open  on  sunny  days.  Both  these  Honey- 
suckles grow  about  0  feet  high,  and  as  they  make 
only  a  thin  covering  for  a  wall,  one  might  mingle 
with  them  a  plant  of  the  yellow  Jasmine  (Jasminum 
nudiflorum).  These  go  well  together  both  in  growth 
and  colour. — W.  G. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

KOYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

March  13. 

The  career  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
South  Kensington  has  virtually  ended,  but  reminis- 
cences of  the  many  pleasant  gatherings  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  spacious  conservatory  will  re- 
main. The  last  of  the  meetings  of  the  floral  and 
fruit  committees  to  be  held  in  the  old  quarters  was 
that  of  Tuesday,  when  there  was  again  a  creditable 
show,  though  there  were  few  to  see  it.  Daffodils 
made  a  brave  display  of  colour,  as  two  large  banks 
of  these  were  staged,  the  Trumpet  section  predomi- 
nating. Hardy  flowers  of  choice  kinds  were  also  a 
feature,  and,  in  spite  of  the  keen,  biting  wind,  there 
were  numerous  Orchids  and  other  hothouse  subjects. 

First-class  certificates  were  given  to  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Saxifraga  Fbbderici  Augtjsti. — If  this  is  not 
a  variety  of  S.  sancta,  it  bears  an  affinity  to  that 
spring-blooming  Saxifrage,  though  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  its  distinctness.  It  Is  far  more  free- 
flowering,  the  mat-like  growth  is  less  dense  and 
also  slightly  encrusted,  and  it  is  earlier  in  bloom. 
The  flowers  quite  hide  the  tufted  growth,  and  are 
borne  in  a  close  corymb  of  from  five  to  seven  on  a 
peduncle  rising  about  2j  inches.  The  colour  is 
sulphur-yellow  and  the  anthers  golden — a  cheerful 
contrast  of  two  decided  hues.  It  is  a  capital  kind 
for  pots,  and  scarcely  before  January  is  out  makes 
a  creditable  display  in  the  rock  garden.  From 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Broxbourne. 

Violet  The  Bride, — The  great  advantage  of 
this  variety  seems  to  be  that  it  continues  in  bloom 
all  through  the  winter,  but  the  flowers  lack  that  de- 
licious sweet  fragrance  that  makes  the  common 
wayside  A''iolet  so  great  a  favourite.  The  plant  is  a 
compact  grower,  the  foliage  dense,  deep  green,  and 
shows  off  the  pure  whiteness  of  the  medium-sized 
single  flowers,  which  stand  up  well,  so  that  they  can 
be  easily  gathered  if  required.  It  has  many  good 
points,  and  those  who  appreciate  white  single 
Violets  will  possibly  consider  it  an  acquisition. 
From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Utricdlaria  rhyterophylla. — Such  a  lovely 
Bladderwort  as  this  ought  to  bring  these  flowers  into 
a  popularity  that  they  have  not  hitherto  enjoyed. 
It  is  not  brilliantly  showy,  but  has  a  quiet  beauty 
specially  inviting,  and  a  few  specimens  in  the  plant 
house  would  make  a  most  attractive  feature.  The 
plant  was  in  a  basket,  and  had  comparatively  few 
narrow  pale  green  leaves,  forming  a  tufted  mass 


from  which  appears  the  slender,  graceful  spike, 
bearing  towards  the  apex  a  few  finely-coloured 
violet  flowers.  The  lower  lip  measures  over  an  inch 
across  and  is  undulated,  the  upper  one  being  much 
smaller.  A  relief  to  the  violet  is  the  rich  yellow 
blotch  on  the  palate,  or  kind  of  raised  crest  such  as 
we  find  in  the  common  Snapdragon.  The  spur  is 
whitish,  and  the  flower  has  a  slight  fragrance. 
From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Dorking. 

Hardy  flowers  are  now  asserting  themselves 
in  the  garden,  and  a  silver  medal  was  given  to 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  for  his  excellent 
display  of  Daffodils  and  other  things  of  interest. 
Amongst  the  Narcissi  the  following  were  notice- 
able :  Albicans,  a  beautiful  variety  in  the  way  of 
moschatus,  the  flowers  drooping,  'pale  sulphur 
changing  to  white ;  single  Jonquil,  with  a  fragrance 
as  enjoyable  and  powerful  as  that  of  the  Stephano- 
tis ;  N.  incomparabilis  Sir  Watkin,  a  bold,  massive, 
richly-coloured  flower ;  N.  cernuus  Bishop  Mann, 
like  albicans,  but  more  drooping  and  with  a  shorter 
trumpet ;  and  N.  spurius  coronatus,  a  very  hand- 
some and  telling  flower  of  decided  colour. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Broxbourne,  had  several 
uncommon  alpines,  such  as  Saxifraga  oppositifolia 
superba  pjrenaica,  a  plant  that  scarcely  rises  above 
an  inch,  the  dense,  spreading  growth  studded  with 
large  bright  rose-purple  flowers  about  the  size  of  a 
halfpenny.  S.  o.  major  is  smaller  in  all  its  parts, 
but  must  take  its  place  amongst  choice  alpines  for 
the  rock  garden.  S.  Burseriana  is  always  welcome, 
and  was  especially  well  shown,  and  a  word  must  be 
said  for  the  dense,  close-growing  S.  hypnoides 
variegata,  the  leaves  distinctly  variegated.  Hardy 
Cyclamens  look  well  in  pans,  as  they  are  now  gene- 
rally shown,  and  in  this  collection  were  Cyclamen 
coum  zonale,  brilliant  rose-purple,  the  leaves  having 
a  zone  of  greyish  green;  also  C.  Atkinsi  roseum, 
Galanthus  Sharlocki,  recently  described  in  The  Gar- 
den; Leucojnm  carpathicum,  L.  vemum,  and  the 
interesting  Drababoeotica ,  the  leaves  forming  a  cheer- 
ful green  rosette,  tipped  with  a  bunch  of  Onosma 
taurica-like  flowers.    A  bronze  medal  was  given. 

A  similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Sons,  who  had  a  large  display  of  Daffodils, 
including  such  gems  as  the  white  N.  triandrus 
albus,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  called.  Angel's  Tears; 
the  diminutive,  but  pretty  N.  minimus;  N.  Golden 
Spur,  a  showy  Trumpet  Daffodil ;  William  Goldring,  a 
drooping  white  flower  of  great  beauty ;  the  popular 
bicolor  Empress,  than  which  there  are  few  better ; 
and  William  Wilks,  a  handsome  flower,  the  trumpet 
short  and  rich  yellow,  the  segments  white. 

Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  had  a  small  group, 
for  which  a  Banksian  medal  was  given.  Several 
specimens  of  an  Azalea  of  the  ponticum  race,  named 
altaclarensis,  were  shown,  each  branch  tipped 
with  a  cluster  of  large,  bright  yellow,  sweetly- 
scented  flowers  shaded  with  orange.  It  would  only 
require  a  few  such  plants  to  render  the  greenhouse 
gay.  A  curiosity  is  Trillium  discolor  atratum,  the 
deep  crimson-maroon  flowers  showing  well  in  the 
setting  of  three  variegated  leaves.  Primula  obconica 
was  represented  by  a  basketful  of  plants  one  mass 
of  delicate  lilac  flowers ;  and  there  were  examples 
of  Boronia  heterophylla,  a  plant  of  delightful 
appearance,  the  brilliant  carmine-red  flowers  show- 
ing with  exceeding  brightness  through  the  narrow 
pale  green  foliage.  There  were  several  plants  of 
Aucuba  japonica  tructu-albo,  a  variety  with  creamy- 
white  berries,  occasionally  tinged  with  pink  ;  but  it 
is  far  less  effective  than  the  red-berried  kind,  and 
has  no  ornamental  value ;  and  of  Rhododendron 
Early  Gem,  which  is,  judging  from  specimens  shown, 
an  exceptionally  useful  variety  ;  they  were  covered 
with  rose-pink  flowers  that  appear  just  above  the 
deep  green  glossy  foliage. 

There  were  a  few  Roses,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son  showed  a  variety  named  Lady  Alice,  a  sport 
from  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam.  This  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  type,  but  the  flowers  are  more 
globular,  and  the  colour  is  not  so  deep,  the  petals 
well  formed,  and  shading  to  almost  flesh  colour ; 
the  fragrance  is  also  delicate.  Another  new  Rose 
of  a  kind  that  we  might  see  more  of  is  one  called 
Red  Pet,  belonging  to  the  China  Fairy  group.     The 
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plant  makes  a  neat  bush  with  abundant  foliage,  and 
the  flowers,  by. reason  of  their  neatness,  fulness, 
and  rich  deep  crimson  colour,  together  with'their  lorg 
stalks,  are  most  excellent  for  cutting.  Mr.  Crook, 
of  Farnboro'  Grange,  Hants,  had  cut  blooms  of  the 
richly  apricot-coloured  variety,  W.  Allen  Richard- 
son, Fortune's  Yellow,  buff,  shaded  with  carmine; 
Niphetos,  and  Keve  d'Or.  Also  exhibited  by  the 
same  grower  were  a  good  form  of  Primula  obconica, 
the  beautiful  Rhododendron  Lady  Fitzwilliam, 
Tremandra  ericsefolia,  the  slender  stems  wreathed 
with  lilac  flowers,  and  the  old,  but  handsome. 
Fuchsia  Dominiana. 

There  are  not  many  flowers  that  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  those  of  the  old,  but  seldom  seen,  Beau- 
montia  grandiflora,  and  those  shown  by  Mr.  Anning 
were  an  example  of  skilful  culture.  The  plant  from 
which  these  had  been  gathered  is  grown  in  a  pot  in 
the  East  Indian  Orchid  house,  and  has  borne  up- 
wards of  450  flowers.  These  are  of  fine  texture, 
white,  deliciously,  but  rather  too  powerfully  fra- 
grant, and  borne  from  five  to  seven  in  a  bunch. 
Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  sent  pot  plants 
of  Tecophylsea  cyanocrccus  and  also  seedlings,  but 
these  had  not  the  deep  lustrous  blue — like  that  of 
Tillandsia  Lindeni — of  the  type.  They  were  of 
various  shades  of  blue,  one  named  T.  Leichtlini 
being  about  the  best,  the  Crocus-like  flowers  blue, 
with  the  lower  half  of  the  segments  white.  It  must 
be  a  fine  flower  to  surpass  the  richness  of  colour 
seen  in  the  type,  but  it  is  worth  while  trying  to 
raise  a  race  of  new  forms,  as  the  Teoophyl^a  is  a 
lovely  thing.  A  seedling  Rhododendron  iu  the  way 
of  R.  Edgeworthi  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Machat- 
tie,  Dalkeith,  the  flowers  produced  in  a  dense 
cluster  and  yellowish  in  colour. 

Orchids  were  an  interesting  feature.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  sent  several  kinds,  including  the 
following  :  Angriecum  Sanderianum,  a  useful  addi- 
tion to  the  genus,  as  it  is  most  free-flowering,  the 
small  plant  shown  bearing  several  racemes  of  the 
long-spurred  pure  white  flowers,  these  thickly  set 
and  in  bold  contrast  to  the  glossy  leafage. 
Ccelogyne  sparsa  is  a  free-blooming  kind,  appa- 
rently of  the  ocellata  section ;  it  is  very  free,  the 
flowers  white  save  a  horse-shoe  -  shaped  ring  of 
yellow  on  the  lip,  and  crowded  amongst  the  abun- 
dant leafage.  Phaius  tuberculosus  superbus  is 
a  magnificent  form  of  a  handsome  Madagascar 
Orchid ;  it  bears  a  larger  flower  than  that  of 
the  type,  and  has  a  splendid  open  lip,  brilliantly 
coloured  with  rich,  lustrous  brown  veined  with 
orange,  the  front  portion  crested,  and  the  disc 
enriched  with  a  raised  orange  crest ;  the  white  sepals 
and  petals  intensify  the  vividness  of  the  spoon- 
Bhaped  labellum.  A  group  of  Odontoglossums 
came  from  Mr.  .Jacomb,  Stamford  Hill,  and  com- 
prised forms  of  0.  Alexandrie,  an  Orchid  that  varies 
greatly,  and  we  have  now  so  many  excellent  forms 
that  it  must  be  a  really  good  thing  to  deserve 
special  distinction.  One  named  May's  variety  was 
of  robust  character,  the  flower  massive  creamy 
white,  the  lip  sparsely  spotted  with  crimson,  and 
another  sufiiased  with  rose  was  also  noteworthy. 
From  Mr.  Cowley,  gardener  to  Mr.  F.  G.  Tautz, 
Stadley  House,  Hammersmith,  came  three  varieties  of 
Cypripedium,  comprising  C  Dauthieri  marmoratum, 
the  dorsal  sepal  striped  with  green  and  brown,  the 
lip  and  petals  being  of  the  latter  colour  and  also 
yellow  ;  C.  Measuresianum  has  an  orange-yellow  lip, 
brown  and  yellow  petals,  and  a  greenish  dorsal 
sepal,  margined  with  white.  The  great  character 
of  C.  Harrisianum  vivicans  is  the  peculiar  polished 
appearance  of  the  flowers ;  the  rich  brown  lip  is 
quite  shiny,  also  the  sepals  and  petals.  All 
these  Lady's  Slippers  are  rare  and  beautiful,  and 
worth  a  place  in  collections.  Two  fine  spikes  of 
Cyrtopodium  Saintlegerianum  were  sent  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  Cummins,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee, 
The  Grange,  Wallington.  They  were  remarkably 
robust  and  good  varieties,  the  flowers  brilliantly 
coloured  and  making  a  great  show.  The  sepals 
are  barred  with  brown  on  a  yellow  ground, 
and  the  petals  are  wholly  of  a  rich  shade  of  the 
latter  colour,  the  lobes  of  the  lip  being  dull  crimson 
at  the  lower  half,  the  other  portion  yellow,  and 
the  margin  frilled.     From  the  same  exhibitor  also 


"ame  a  small  plant  of  Coslogyne  cristata  (Hack- 
bridge  var.)  bearing  a  large  bold  flower,  clear 
white,  except  the  yellow  frilling  in  the  throat 
of  the  lip.  A  choice  exhibit  was  that  of  Mr. 
H.  M.  Pollett,  Fernside,  Bickley,  who  showed  a 
well-flowered  specimen  of  that  gem  of  all  Odonto- 
glots,  0.  blandum.  It  had  seven  dense  racemes, 
and  is  not  very  often  seen  in  such  first-class  con- 
dition. The  individual  flowers  are  small,  but  ex- 
tremely pretty,  as  the  narrow  sepals  and  petals  are 
creamy  white,  spotted  here  and  there  with  crimson; 
the  lip  also  of  the  same  colour,  with  the  crest  yellow, 
0.  crispnm  rubro-maculatum  also  came  from  Mr. 
Pollett.  This  plant  bore  a  raceme  of  three  or  four 
flowers,  conspicuous  for  the  boldness  of  their  mark- 
ings ;  the  form  is  good,  and  the  sepals  and  petals 
richly  blotched  with  brown  on  a  white  ground. 

A  very  fine  specimen  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum 
Lowi — a  form  of  this  popular  Orchid,  but  showing 
no  great  difference  from  the  type — was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  D,  East,  gardener  to  Mr.  F.  Wigan,  Clare  Lawn, 
East  Sheen.  The  plant  was  well  grown  and  a  mass 
of  brightly  coloured  flowers;  indeed,  D. Wardianum, 
if  seen  in  anything  like  good  condition,  is  the  finest 
of  all  Dendrobes.  A  good  example  of  Dendrobium 
Cooksonl  (Greenlands  variety)  was  shown  by  Mr. 
H.  Perkins,  The  Gardens,  Greenlands,  Henley-on- 
Thames.  It  is  much  like  the  ordinary  type,  but  the 
flowers  seem  to  have  a  more  drooping  character, 
which  detracts  rather  than  adds  to  their  beauty. 
A  small  plant  of  Lycaste  plana— a  fairly  showy 
species — was  sent  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Raphael,  Castle  Hill, 
Englefield  Green. 

Fruit  committee. — There  were  few  fruit  ex- 
hibits. Mr.  John  Crook,  Farnborough  Grange 
Gardens,  Hants,  showed  a  small  collection  of  Apples, 
comprising  excellent  fruits  of  the  delicious  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Lord  Burghley,  Besspool  (highly  col- 
oured), Flanders  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  Ribston 
Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Keddlestone  Pip- 
pin, a  small,  neat,  yellow  fruit  of  good  quality,  and 
also  bunches  of  Lady  Downe's  Grape  from  Vines 
that  had  been  grafted  on  the  Cannon  Hall  variety. 
The  berries  were  large,  firm,  and  well  coloured. 
Mr.  Divers,  The  Gardens,  Wierton  House,  Maidstone, 
contributed  good  fruits  of  Knight's  Monarch  from 
bush  tree  grafted  on  Pear  stock,  Catillac,  and  Chau- 
montel  Pears;  and  Apples  Cellini,  Northern 
Greening,  Cheshunt  Pippin,  Ribston,  Blenheim, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Winter  Quoining.  Mr. 
Hudson,  The  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  House,  had  a 
dish  of  excellent  fruits  of  the  Golden  Noble  Apple 
to  show  its  useful  keeping  qualities.  The  neat 
handsome  appearance  and  clear  yellow  colour  of 
this  fruit  should  make  it  a  great  favourite,  especially 
as  it  keeps  so  well. 


taken  advantage  of  to  invite  the  em^tloyh  of  the 
society  at  South  Kensington  and  Chiswick  to  an 
entertainment,  by  way  of  expressing  some  sense  of 
the  uniform  courtesy  and  attention  they  have  at  all 
times  shown  towards  exhibitors,  members  of  the 
committees  and  others.  Those  employed  at  South 
Kensington  in  a  subordinate  capacity  have  to  leave 
the  service  of  the  society  consequent  upon  a  change 
of  home,  and  it  is  rumoured  that  the  employh  at 
Chiswick  may  have  notice  to  leave,  although  the 
order  may  not  be  enforced  at  present.  Before  they 
are  dispersed,  it  is  thought  they  should  be  invited 
to  a  supper  ;  and  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  receive 
the  names  of  gentlemen  who  would  be  willing  to 
co-operate  by  forming  themselves  into  a  committee 
to  carry  the  proposal  into  effect. — RICHA.ED  DEAN, 
Banelaijh  Road,  Ealiny/,  W. 
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Council  meeting'. — A'meeting  of  the  council 
was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  when  the  privileges  to  be 
given  to  the  Fellows  according  to  the  rate  of  their 
subscription  were  finally  settled.  Nominations  were 
received  of  thirty-six  new  Fellows.  The  council  in- 
terviewed several  of  the  candidates  for  the  assistant 
secretaryship, and  appointed  Mr.Charles  J.  Grahame, 
of  Coombe  Road,  Croydon,  and  late  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. The  agreement  for  the  premises.  111,  "Vic- 
toria Street,  was  finally  adopted,  and  the  seal  of  the 
society  was  ordered  to  be  attached  to  it.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Professor  Thistleton  Dyer,  Dr.  Masters, 
and  Mr.  Veitch  were  appointed  a  deputation  to  wait 
on  the  Lord  Mayor  with  reference  to  the  projected 
show  in  the  City  of  London  this  year.  The  bye- 
laws,  as  altered  and  amended  by  the  sub-committee, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated  before 
being  presented  for  adoption.  The  following  gentle- 
men were  requested  to  act  as  an  exhibition  com- 
mittee to  draw  up  a  programme  for  the  present 
year,  viz.,  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard,  Barron,  Douglas, 
Haywood,  Laing,  G.  Paul,  Rivers,  Turner,  Veitch, 
Walker,  and  Wildsmith,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number.  The  council  will  meet  again  on  Tuesday, 
March  20. 

The  employes  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 

Society. — It  has  been  suggested  that  the  occasion 
of  vacating  the  South  Kensington  premises  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  one  that  should  be 


Mr.  Frank  Miles. — Some  of  the  "society"  and 
other  papers  liavinff  inserted  reports  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Prauk  Miles  (who  has  been  very  ill  for  some  time), 
we  are  authorised  to  state  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  them. 

Specimen  Eueharis. — I  have  a  bed  of  Eucharia 
amazonioa  40  feet  hy  4  feet,  and  there  are  33.3  spikes, 
one  having  ten  flowers,  another  nine,  and  a  few  bear 
eight  blooms.  The  average  number  of  flowers  on  the 
spike  is  seven.  The  plants  have  not  been  rested  or 
moved  for  iive  years  and  are  in  excellent  health,  the 
flowers  being  about  .5  inches  across. — AV. 

A  pretty  combination,  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing I  have  seen  this  year  in  the  open  air,  is  that  pro- 
duced hy  the  blue  Scilla  bifolia  .and  the  Spring  Snow- 
flake  (Leueojum  vernum).  A  mass  of  these  intermixed 
covering  some  three  or  four  square  yards  may  now  be 
seen  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew.  The  Snowflak«  bells 
just  over-top  the  Squill  and  the  colour  effect  is  charm- 
ing. Snowdrops  and  Narcissus  minor  go  well  together 
aud  flower  at  the  same  time  iu  some  seasons. — W.  G. 

Eupatorium  atrorubens  is  the  name  by  which 
this  Mexican  plant  is  now  known  at  Kew.  It  is 
probably  best  known  under  its  synonym  Hebecli- 
nium.  It  is  a  first-rate  plant  for  the  greenhouse  at 
this  season,  being  of  bold  habit  and  showy  in  bloom. 
It  has  large  leaves  and  a  stem  rising  some  2  feet 
high,  carrying  a  widely-branched  cluster  of  flower- 
heads  of  purple-lilac,  while  the  flower-stalks  are 
enriched  with  a  velvet-like  covering  of  deep  crim- 
son-red. It  is  easily  grown,  and  one  that  we  might 
go  so  far  as  to  say  is  indispensable  for  the  green- 
house in  spring.  A  group  of  fine  plants  in  the  No. 
4  house  at  Kew  has  a  very  fine  effect. 

Dendrobium  Brymerianum. —  A  very  fine 
form  of  this  handsome  Orchid  was  recently  in  bloom 
at  the  Chelsea  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch.  The 
plant  was  in  a  small  basket  and  bore  three  large 
flowers,  having  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  rich 
shining  orange-yellow  colour,  such  as  we  find  in  few 
other  Orchids.  But  the  colour  was  not  the  great 
feature  in  this  form ;  it  was  the  splendidly  developed 
lip,  which  resembles  an  example  of  delicate  lace- 
work.  It  was  lengthened  out  considerably,  the 
upper  part  being  orange  and  finely  quilled,  and  the 
front  portion  like  a  mass  of  fine  rootlets,  the  whole 
of  the  same  brilliant  colouring. 

Snowdrops  are  the  flowers  of  the  season,  and, 
together  with  the  Crocuses,  make  bright  patches  of 
colour  on  the  rockery  and  border.  At  Kew  there 
are  several  beds  of  Snowdrops  near  the  herbaceous 
ground,  and  these  heralders  of  spring  and  the 
tutted  Winter  Aconite  peep  up  through  the  Cirass 
on  the  mound  near  the  Cumberland  Gate.  In  this 
piece  of  wild  garden  there  are  the  common  Galan- 
thus  nivalis  and  G.  Elwesi,  the  flowers  of  the  former 
being  almost  as  large  as  those  of  the  latter,  but  the 
bolder,  wider,  and  more  drooping  segments  of  G. 
Elwesi  are  the  most  conspicuous.  In  a  large  batch 
it  is  noticeable  how  the  segments  of  some  of  the 
flowers  of  this  species  turn  back,  as  in  Narcissus 
cyclamineus;  and  there  were  also  one  or  two  double 
forms,  but  these  we  can  only  regard  as  ugly  mon- 
strosities. There  are  also  the  major  form  of  G.  Elwesi 
and  Imperati,  plicatns,  and  other  kinds,  amongst 
which  was  one  known  as  G.  poculiformis,  a  dwarf 
Snowdrop,  the  flowers  of  the  purest  white,  devoid  of 
the  arched  inner  segments,  and  with  several  rich 
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golden  anthers  seated  at  the  very  base  of  the  bloom. 
It  is  a  dainty  flower,  more  like  a  small  white  Croons 
than  anything  we  can  compare  it  to. 

A  variegated  Camellia  that  may  be  noted  as 
a  useful  thing  is  one  known  as  C.  albo-marginata, 
the  mottling  of  green  and  creamy  white  having  a 
bright  effect,  especially  when  there  are  several 
specimens  in  a  house.  In  the  Rose  house  at 
Gunnersbury  Park  there  are  two  or  three  small 
plants,  each  bearing  a  single  red  llower  of  fair  size 
and  substance,  but  the  foliage  is  what  this  Camellia 
is  most  valued  for.  Mr.  Roberts  intends  to  plant  it 
round  the  central  bed,  composed  chiefly  of  Camellias, 
and  no  doubt  it  will  make  a  fine  show  in  contrast 
with  the"  green-leaved  varieties.  A  large  specimen 
must  be  a  handsome  object,  but  unfortunately  it 
does  not  do  well  in  pots. 

Phajus  grandifolius  is  a  noble  Orchid  that  is 
far  too  seldom  seen,  considering  its  striking  beauty 
when  grown  into  a  large  specimen.  It  is  evergreen 
in  character,  and  has  bold,  Curculigo-like  leaves, 
vigorous,  abundant,  and  handsome,  from  amongst 
which  the  tall  flower-spikes  appear,  each  bearing 
several  finely-coloured  blooms.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  pale  brown,  the  reverse  side  white,  and 
the  tubular  lip  is  coloured  with  rich  mauve-pink  at 
the  front,  this  bright  colouring  giving  great  beauty 
to  the  flower.  It  blooms  well  in  a  small  state,  is 
easily  grown  in  a  cool  house,  and  is  valuable  at  this 
season  when  even  Orchid  flowers  are  none  too  plen- 
tiful. A  very  large  specimen  is  at  the  present  time 
a  feature  in  the  Chelsea  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Dietes  Huttoni.  —  This  rare  plant,  now  in 
flower  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew,  is  quite  as 
beautiful  in  its  way  as  the  commoner  D.  bicolor, 
which  has  showy  white  and  purple  flowers  as  large 
as  those  of  Iris  la3vigata.  D.  Huttoni  has  such 
narrow,  erect,  incurved  foliage,  as  to  be  almost  Rush- 
like. The  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of  Iris  pseud- 
acorus,  the  common  native  Flag,  and  not  unlike 
them  in  shape.  The  colour  is  a  soft  lemon-yellow, 
with  the  outer  petals  conspicuously  speckled  at 
their  bases  with  black.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  South 
African  bulb,  and  as  it  flowers  in  the  latter  part  of 
our  winter,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  it  im- 
ported in  quantity. — W.  G. 

Sparmannia  africana. — This  is  a  handsome 
and  unfamiliar  conservatory  plant,  now  a  mass  of 
flowers  where  it  has  been  grown  with  skill.  There 
are  two  or  three  large  standards  at  Gunnersbury 
House,  and  it  is  the  practice  of  Mr.  Hudson  to  cut 
them  back  every  spring  after  the  flowering  season 
is  over,  and  place  them  out  of  doors  for  the  sum- 
mer. The  starvation  treatment  seems  to  be  the  best 
to  secure  plenty  of  bloom.  The  plants  in  the  con- 
servatory at  Gunnersbury  House  are  loaded  with 
the  beautiful  and  distinctly-shaped  flowers,  pure 
white,  save  the  mass  of  golden  and  crimson  anthers. 
The  leaves  are  not  very  large,  but  this  is  no  fault, 
as  very  often  rank  foliage  is  produced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  bloom.  A  few  specimens  are  very  useful 
at  this  season  for  cutting  from. 

Rhododendron  Early  Gem. — Truly  early  and 
quite  a  gem  is  this  little  shrub,  which  is  one  of  the 
flowers  of  the  week,  for  even  out  of  doors  it  is 
blooming  in  London  gardens.  It  is  earlier  than  the 
Daurian  Rhododendron  (R,  dahuricum)  when  grown 
side  by  side,  and  blooms  about  the  same  time  as  R. 
pra:cox.  It  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  latter 
species  and  the  evergreen  variety  of  R.  dahuricum 
named  atrovirens  or  sempervirens.  Its  habit  of 
growth  is  dwarf  and  compact,  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  large  for  the  size  of  the  bush,  are  of  a 
bright  rosy  purple  colour,  and  are,  moreover,  pro- 
duced abundantly.  With  very  little  forcing  it  may 
be  had  in  bloom  by  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but 
the  flowers  are  always  larger  and  brighter  if  they 
expand  when  the  days  lengthen.  It  is  invaluable 
for  the  greenhouse,  for  though  the  peculiar  tint  of 
colour  of  this  and  R.  dahuricum  is  not  admired  by 
some  people,  if  intermixed  with  white  flowers  or 
colours  that  blend  with  it  some  pretty  colour  effects 
may  be  produced.  The  old  and  well-known  R. 
dahuricum,  which  has  been  a  favourite  in  gardens  for 
over  a  century,  is  in  flower  out  of  doors  in  many  warm 
spots,  though  the  cold  winds  of  the  past  fortnight 


have  seared  the  tender  buds.  The  flowers  always 
open  best  and  last  in  beauty  longest  if  the  bush  is 
under  a  thin  shelter  of  other  growth,  as  this  is 
sufficient  to  ward  oS  frosts.  It  grows  wild  in  the 
Siberian  woods  of  Pine  and  other  trees  ;  therefore, 
shelter  is  natural  to  it. 

A  beautiful  wild  garden  —Herewith  I  send 
you  a  sketch  of  Cyclamen  coum  growing  on  a  bank 
amongst  the  Grass  intermixed  with  Snowdrops. 
At  this  early  season  of  the  year  their  bright  warm 
tints  in  contrast  with  the  rich  green  leaves  nest- 
ling in  the  Grass  form  a  most  pretty  picture.  They 
are  growing  on  a  slope  in  a  south  aspect,  with  a 
background  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  are  the  result 
of  a  few  corms  planted  here  some  eighteen  years 
since.  They  have  reproduced  themselves  from  seed 
and  increased  until  they  now  cover  the  greater  part 
of  the  bank,  and  during  all  those  years  have  never 
had  the  slightest  attention.  They  have  been  quite 
gay  for  the  last  month,  notwithstanding  severe  frost 
and  snow.  We  have  them  growing  in  a  variety 
of  positions,  but  none  look  so  happy  as  these 
amongst  the  Grass. — R.  Gill,  Tremough,  Cornirall. 

*^*  A  very  pretty  sketch,  showing  a  lovely  ex- 
ample of  true  wild  gardening. — Ed. 

■Lycaste  Skinneri.— Mr.  F.  G.  Tautz,  Studley 
House,  Shepherd's  Bush,  has  sent  us  some  very  fine 
forms  of  this  grand  Orchid,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
varies  greatly  in  the  depth  of  its  crimson  colouring 
and  massiveness.  One  of  the  flowers  received  was 
that  of  the  variety  Imperator,  which  shows  an 
advance  over  others  ;  the  flower  is  not  only  very 
striking  by  reason  of  its  substance  and  size,  but 
has  the  two  petals  vividly  coloured  with  crimson  ; 
the  other  flowers  were  from  plants  of  L.  S. 
Imperator  leuooglossa  and  L.  S.  Cowleyana,  both 
showing  how  important  the  Lycaste  Skinneri  race 
is  becoming,  as  in  both  forms  we  have  fine  colour- 
ing in  the  petals,  while  the  flowers  have  a  robust 
character  specially  commendable.  Amongst  the 
hundreds  of  Orchids  there  are  in  cultivation  we 
should  have  to  go  far  and  wide  to  meet  with  such 
handsome  flowers  as  those  of  Lycaste  Skinneri 
and  its  lovely  progeny.  Their  very  appearance 
denotes  an  excellent  use  for  them,  viz.,  cut  flowers 
for  the  drawing-room. 

Cypripedium  Rothschildianum. — A  Lady's 
Slipper  of  the  quality  of  this  one  does  not  appear 
every  day,  and  we  may  expect  C.  Rothschildia- 
num to  have  a  leading  place  in  the  genus  which 
it  represents.  It  is  one  of  the  importations  of  Mr 
Sander,  St.  Albans,  and  a  plant  in  his  nursery  was 
recently  carrying  a  spike  with  about  three  flowers, 
the  character  of  which  is  novel.  The  lip  is  like  that 
of  C.  Stonei,  but  deeper  in  colour,  and  the  column 
is  covered  with  a  fur  of  bluish  grey  so  as  to  give 
to  it  a  peculiarly  powdered  appearance  ;  the  broad, 
rigid  petals  stand  at  almost  right  angles  and  are 
yellow  in  the  centre  passing  to  almost  pale  lilac  at 
the  margins;  the  dorsal  sepal  has  the  same  rigid 
expression  as  the  petals  and  is  very  symmetrical, 
the  marking  resembling  that  seen  in  C.Sanderianum, 
with  the  difference  that  there  is  a  band  of  pale 
purple  down  the  middle.  The  foliage  is  broad  and 
the  plant  robust  in  habit. 


Market  garden  notes. — The  unusually  pro- 
longed spell  of  hard  weather  which  closed  February 
and  opened  the  present  month  proved  very  harmful 
to  labour,  for  a  general  cessation  from  work  in  the 
market  gardens  was  almost  universal.  I  have  rarely 
seen  at  the  beginning  of  March — usually  a  very 
busy  month — such  stagnation  as  was  seen  this  year. 
It  is  true  we  have  had  otherwise  a  very  open  winter, 
and  being  also  so  dry,  work  had  been  continuous 
and  the  soil  largely  prepared.  The  recent  hard 
weather  has  been  in  many  districts  accompanied 
by  heavy  falls  of  snow,  which  in  thawing  may  have 
helped  to  moisten  the  soil,  but  here  snow  has  fallen 
thinly,  and  has  disappeared  almost  as  soon  as  it 
fell.  Thus  the  earth  is,  in  consequence  of  the  harsh 
winds  which  have  prevailed,  even  drier  than  usual, 
but  not  baked,  because  we  have  had  no  rain  to 
saturate  the  soil.  The  wind  has,  however,  seriously 
crippled  or  withered  vegetation,  and  especially  has 
all  the  Cabbage  tribe  suffered.  Very  possibly  a  re- 
turn to  soft  weather  may  bring  with  it  some  renewed 


vigour  in  the  green  crops,  but  at  the  present  mo- 
ment they  look  bad  enough.  As  a  result,  there  is 
little  to  send  to  market,  but  nevertheless  manure  is 
being  brought  home  liberally.  Some  of  our  large 
market  growers  draw  from  1000  tons  to  1500  toLS 
of  manure  during  the  year,  and  also  purchase 
large  quantities  from  other  sources  besides  making 
hundreds  of  tons  at  home.  The  soil  is,  as  a  rule,  as 
heavily  dressed  as  is  that  of  our  best  private  gar- 
dens, but  the  deep  cultivation  is  lacking,  as  deep 
ploughing,  or  even  subsoiling,  is  but  an  indifferent 
operation  when  compared  with  deep  trenching. 
Generally,  because  the  soil  is  indifferently  worked, 
the  rich  stores  of  nutriment  in  the  subsoil  are  not 
tapped  as  they  should  be. — A.  D. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Annual.— This  useful 
annual  appears  in  an  enlarged  form  this  year,  and 
contains  trite  articles  from  able  pens  on  the  various 
phases  of  Chrysanthemum  culture,  besides  general 
information  of  a  kind  most  acceptable  to  the  ardent 
grower  of  this  gay  winter  flower,  now  in  the  zenith 
of  its  popularity.  A  feature  is  an  excellent  likeness 
of  Mr.  Saunderson,  the  president,  and  Mr.  Holmes, 
the  hon.  secretary  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  and  the  history  of  this  flourishing  body 
will  prove  interesting  reading  to  many.  Accounts  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  the  north,  midland  and  south- 
western counties  show  the  cosmopolitan  character 
of  the  book,  and  a  list  of  varieties  certificated 
between  1859  and  1887  is  invaluable,  as  testifying  to 
the  progress  of  the  flower.  It  is  a  cheap  shilling's- 
worth  to  all  who  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  Chrysan- 
themum. It  is  edited  by  Lewis  Castle,  and  can  be 
obtained  at  171,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew."     No.  15. 

Papers  read  before  the  members  of  the  Preston  and 
Fulwood  Horticultural  Society. 

"  How  to  Make  the  Most  of  the  Land."  By  Sampson 
Morgan. 

"How  to  Grow  and  What  to  Grow  in  a  Kitchen 
Garden."  By  B.  D.  Parliogton  and  L.  M.  Moll. 
PubUshed  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Fifth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

"The  Flora  of  West  Yorkshire,  with  a  Sketch  of 
the  Climatology  and  Lithology  in  Connection  there- 
with." By  P.  Arnold  Lees.  London :  L.  Reeve  & 
Co.,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Book  wanted. — Would  you  kindly  inform  me  if 
there  is  a  good  work  published  on  the  Auricula  ? — 
W.  T.  G. 

Ferns  for  ease. — Will  any  reader  give  a  list  of, 
say,  twenty  fine-leaved  Ferns  which  are  hardy,  but  not 
deciduous,  and  suitable  for  a  Fern  case  looking  east  ? 
— G.  R.  R. 

Tufted  Pansies. — In  answer  to  "  Subscriber"  in 
The  G.irdsn,  March  10  (p.  231),  no  doubt  seeds  of 
good  white,  yellow,  and  blue  kinds  could  be  got,  hut 
as  they  do  not  come  true  from  seeds,  no  dependence 
could  be  placed  on  that  method  from  a  5s.  packet  of 
either  colour.  "Subscriber"  might  perhaps  obtain 
one  plant  that  came  up  to  his  idea  of  what  a  good  kind 
should  be.  He  could  propagate  that  one,  and  in  course 
of  years  be  would  have  sufficient  to  plant  his  border. 
(Jan  he  wait  ?— T.  Smith. 


ITames  of  plants. — H.  W.  H. — 1 ,  Lastrea  pateus ; 
2,  Cibotium  prinoeps ;  3,  Blectnum  latifoliura;  4, 
Adiantuni  Ghiesbreghti ;  5,  Microlepia  hirta  cristata. 

T.  T. — 1,  Adiantum  Pacotti ;  2,  Asplenium  pul- 

chellum;    3,  Adiantum  f ulvum  ;   4,  Lycopodium  den- 

droideum. (t.  T.  IF. — l,Leucopogon  lanceolata;  2, 

Asparagus      decumbens. Maud.  —  1,      Selaginella 

Kraussiana;  2,  Phlebodium  sporodoearpura. ir.  B. 

— 1,  Epipliyllum  Russellianum ;  2,  Dendrobium  a^mu- 

lum;     3,     D.     moniliforaie. CiT.saji'n. —  Oncidium 

Cavendishianum ;  the  other  is  Rodriguesia  crispa. 

G.  Oonijli. — 1,  Odontoglossura  triuniphans,  and  a  very 
good  form  ;   2,  same  land,  and  the  Dendrobium  is  D. 

\\'ardi.)nuni. Seed    iti    suiaU    hoj\ — Physostigma 

vonosuni,  the  Ordeal  Beau  of   Old  Calabar. Ayl- 

Villain. — Leucojum  carpathicum. Ation. — 1,  Polenio- 

riuiu  cieruleum ;  2,  Cinnamon  plant  (Cinnaniomum 
zeylanicum) ;  3,  Pteris  longifolia;  4,  Adiantum  Sanctse 
Catheriutc. 

Names  of  fruit.— Henri/  I'arker. — Apples,  1,  not 
recognised  ;  2,  Welliugton. 
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WOODS  &  FORESTS. 

FORESTRY. 

The  past  exceptionally  dry,  warm  summer  has 
been  favourable  to  the  increase  and  develop- 
ment of  various  species  of  insects  destructive  to 
the  health  and  growth  of  forest  and  ornamental 
trees.  In  order,  then,  to  lessen  the  number  of 
these  pests,  the  woods  and  plantations  should 
be  examined  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  all 
dead  and  dying  trees  cut  down  and  removed, 
thus  depriving  the  insects  of  their  favourite 
breeding  ground,  and  enabling  the  wood  to  be 
sold  or  turned  to  account  before  it  gets  damaged 
to  any  serious  extent  by  rot.  In  cases,  how- 
ever, where  the  wood  cannot  be  sold  or  used  at 


the  time  on  the  estate,  the  trees  had  better  be 
dragged  to  the  roads  and  the  bark  carefully  re- 
moved  from   the   trunks   in  order  to   prevent 
•wood-boring  beetles  from  depositing  their  eggs. 
"When  branches  and  dead  wood  cannot  be  sold 
for  firewood  or  turned  to  account  in  some  other 
way,  they  had  better  be  collected  and  burned, 
because  they  are  not  only  favourable  to  the  in- 
crease of  insects,  but  also  retard  and  check  the 
growth  of  young  trees.     Wood  ashes  is  a  very 
safe   and  valuable  manure,  and   may  be  used 
■with  advantage  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes. 
In  a   paper  before  me  it  is  stated  that  wood 
ashes  contain  all  the  required  elements  of  plant 
nutrition  except  nitrogen.     "  100  lbs.  of  wood 
ashes  contain  16  lbs.  of  potash,  3^  lbs.  of  soda, 
67   lbs.  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  51  lbs.   of 
phosphoric  acid."      A   great  many  insects  are 
already  on  the  move,  and  the  sooner  that  branches 
and   rubbish    lying    about  in    plantations  are 
gathered   and   burned   the  better.     That  little 
active  bird,  the  woodpecker,  now  appears  to  be 
very  busy  searching  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
dying  trees  for  the  insects  on  which  it  feeds. 
Although  the  bird  is  but  small  in  size,  yet  it  is 
one  of  the  most  efficient  assistants  the  forester  has, 
and   should,   therefore,    be   protected  in  every 
way  possible.    Gamekeepers  in  particular  should 
protect  them  during  the  breeding  season,  and 
try  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  their  nests.     In  addition  to  the  removal  of 
dead  timber,  all  clumps  of  shrubs  and  under- 
wood planted  for  covert  should  be  overhauled 
by  cutting  away   dead   wood,   removing    dead 
plants,  and  having   the  empty  spaces  planted 
with  fresh  stufl"  from  the  nursery.     The  pruning 
of  shrubs  can  now  be  prosecuted  without  risk  of 
damage  by  long-standing,  severe  frosts  ;  conse- 
quently covert  plants  that  are  getting  too  high 
should  be  cut  back  and  trimmed  in  such  a  way 
that  .sportsmen  can  have  no  ditHculty  in  shoot- 
ing over  them.     In  the  formation  of  new  groups 
of  covert  plants,  preference  should  be  given  as 
far  as  possible  to  such  species  as  are  not  liable 
to  be  eaten  over  and  peeled  by  hares  and  rab- 
bits, and  in  this  respect  Rhododendrons   may 
be  said  tu  stand  at  the  top  of  the  list.     It  is 
sometimes  desirable  to  jilant  clumps  of  shrubs 
in  open  places  where  they  can  l)e  seen  from  the 
principal  woodland   drives,    and,    in   doing  so, 
.some  of  the  best  hybrid  Rhododendrons  may  be 
used,  as  well  as  Kalmia  latifolia,  which  I  have 
grown  for  many  years  as  an  ornamental  covert 
plant   where   vermin    was   plentiful,    and  have 
never  seen  it  peeled  or  molested  in  any  way. 
Rich,  boggy  soil,  free  from  lime,  is  most  suitable 
for  both  species.     The  Spurge  Laurel  (Daphne 
Laureola)    is   another  hardy   evergreen    covert 
shrub  that  is  never  attacked  by  hares  and  rab- 
bits, and  is  quite  at  home  under  the  shade  of 
trees  as  well  as  in  open,  exposed  places.     It  is 
not  particular  as  to  soil,  and  in  dry,  shady  places 
it  reproduces  itself,  even  in  cases  where  the  sur- 
face is  covered  with   the  fallen   spines  of  the 


Scotch  Fir.  The  Holly-leaved  Mahonia  (M. 
Aquifolium)  is  another  rabbit-proof  covert  plant, 
and  being  an  Evergreen  is  well  adapted  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  quite  hardy  or  nearly  so — at  all 
events  I  have  planted  it  with  success  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  900  feet  above  sea  level.  I  may, 
however,  state  that  I  have  had  the  plants 
occasionally  damaged  during  severe  winter 
weather,  but  they  always  recovered  in  spring. 

M.    japonica  is    another  excellent  evergreen 
shrub  for  ornamental  covert.     I  have  used  it  as 
such  for  a  number  of   years,    and  it  is  almost 
proof  against  the  attacks  of  rabbits  and  hares. 
It  thrives  on  any  average  soil,  including  Moss, 
and    may    be    planted    with    success  in  shady 
places,    more     especially    where    the    site     is 
screened    from    the    strong  noonday  sun.      It 
flowers    and   fruits    early,    and    is    then    very 
attractive.     As   soon   as  the   berries   are  ripe, 
the  seeds   should    be    sown,    choosing   a  piece 
of   sandy  or    mossy   ground    for    the  purpose. 
During  severe  winter  weather  the  young  plants 
bad  better  be  protected  by  a  few  Fir  branches. 
M.    Darwini   may  be   propagated  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  plants  used  for  the  same  purpose 
as  the  above.     Bare  rocky  places  that  are  seen 
from  the  drives  may  be  improved  in  appearance 
by   planting    the    Gaultheria   Shallon    on   the 
ledges,  shelving  cliffs  and  pockets  of  the  rock. 
G.    procumbens   might  also    be  introduced   in 
some  cases   with  advantage.       Both  are    quite 
hardy   and  thrive  under  the    shade   of    trees. 
The  common  Ivy,  including  the  purple-leaved 
variety,  which   changes   to  a  bronzy  colour  in 
autumn   and  winter,    may  be   introduced  here 
with  advantage.     The  following  may  likewise  be 
planted  in  suitable  places  :  Periwinkles  of  sorts. 
Sweet   Brier,    Cotoneaster    microphylla,  Crow- 
berry   (Empetrum    nigrum),    Honeysuckles    of 
sorts.    Box    tree,    Butcher's    Broom   of    sorts, 
double-flowering  Whin.     In  places  where  it  is 
desirable  to  introduce  the  common  Whin,  the 
seeds  had  better  be  sown  on  the  spot.     It  is  a 
useful     and     highly    ornamental     plant,     and 
capable  of  foiToing  a  very  efficient  hedge.     The 
young   shoots   when  bruised  and   prepared  are 
very  nutritious  for  feeding  horses.     In  planting 
bare   rocky  places  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
add  a   little  fresh   soil   where   the   plants    are 
inserted.       Plants   for   such   a  purpose  should 
always   be    prepared   in   a    home   nursery,    by 
which  means  they  can  be  jilanted  fresh  from 
the  ground  without  exposing  the  roots  for  any 
length   of    time,    which   is  a   matter   of  much 
importance  in  attaining  success. 

.T.   B.   Webster. 


Trees  in  Ireland. — The  silly  tinkering  with 
Ireland  still  goes  on,  wasting  time  in  special 
legislation  instead  of  unifyiugand  simplifying  the 
laws.  Thisiswhatwereadforthewholecountry ; — 

The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  has  introduced  a 
Bill  for  conferring  upon  every  tenant  of  a  holding 
with  a  statutory  term  under  the  Land  Act  of  1881 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  are  conferred  by 
the  Timber  Acts  on  tenants  for  years  exceeding  14 
unexpired.  These  Timber  Acts  are  six  in  number, 
which  were  passed  between  the  years  17:i5  and 
1783,  for  encouraging  the  planting  and  better  pre- 
servation of  timber  trees  in  Ireland.  The  Acts  are 
also  extended  by  the  Bill,  so  as  to  include  fruit 
trees.  Mr.  Nolan,  MP.,  has  also  introduced  a  Bill 
on  the  same  subject.  This  would  also  confer  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  some  of  these  Timber  Acts  on 
such  statutory  tenants,  as  if  they  had  been  tenants 
for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  as  regards  trees  planted 
by  them  in  future.  The  Bill  also  extends  the  pro- 
visions of  the°Arts  to  fruit  trees  and  Osiers.  It  is 
also  provided  that  trees  and  Osiers  planted  and 
registered  by  a  tenant  may  be  deemed  improve- 
ments 80  as  to  entitle  him  to  compensation  under 
the  Land  Act  of  1870.     Where  a  lease  is  for  more 


than  31  years,  or  if  made  before  1870  for  lives  with 
or  without  a  concurrent  term  of  years,  and  It  has 
existed  for  31  years,  the  tenant  is,  according  to  this 
Bill,  to  be  entitled  to  compensation  in  respect  of 
trees  and  Osiers.  Another  clause  would  repeal  the 
section  of  the  Irish  Act  of  1783  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  planting  timber  trees  that  prevents  the  Act 
from  extending  to  tenants  evicted  for  non-payment 
of  rent.  And  another  would  deprive  a  reversioner 
of  certain  privileges  under  that  Act  as  to  buying 
trees,  as  long  as  the  interest  or  term  of  any  tenant 
is  subsisting. 

Collecting'  cones. — The  cones  of  the  Scotch 
Fir,  Larch,  and  other  hardy  coniferous  trees  being 
now  lipe  and  thoroughly  matured  by  frost,  should, 
if  not  already  done,  be  collected  at  once,  and  the 
seeds  extracted  to  be  ready  for  sowing  in  April. 
The  best  cones  of  the  true  Highland  Pine  should  be 
preferred,  and  may  be  had  in  the  natural  forests  of 
Braemar  and  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  collector 
should  only  gather  such  cones  as  are  of  full  size  and 
the  produce  of  healthy  trees.  The  seeds  may  be 
extracted  by  placing  the  cones  in  the  sun  or  by 
laying  them  upon  wooden  boards  in  a  warm  kiln 
until  the  scales  of  the  cones  open  up,  when  the  seed 
will  fall  out  with  little  trouble.  In  gathering  Larch 
cones,  the  collector  should  be  particular  not  to  gather 
those  from  trees  affected  with  rot,  blister,  ulcera- 
tion, or  disease  of  any  kind.  Some  districts  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  produce  good  sound  Larch,  while 
in  some  other  places  every  other  tree  is  more  or 
less  affected  with  ulceration.  In  many  parts  along 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  where  the  climate  is  dry 
and  bracing,  the  Larch  is  not  healthy ;  therefore 
the  collector  had  better  not  visit  this  district.  Trees, 
however,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  where  the  climate 
is  of  a  moist,  humid  character,  are  in  a  fairly  healthy 
condition  when  planted  upon  soil  suitable  for  their 
requirements.  I  have  never  found  the  Larch  in 
Ireland  affected  with  ulceration;  therefore,  I  prefer 
Irish  seed,  and  such  as  is  produced  in  the  best 
plantations  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  The  Larch 
seed  is  not  so  easily  extracted  from  the  cones  as 
that  of  the  Scotch  Fir.  In  cases  where  a  small 
quantity  of  seed  is  wanted  the  cones  may  be  split 
up  mechanically,  when  the  seeds  will  fall  out,  but 
in  cases  where  larger  quantities  are  required,  it  is 
better  to  subject  them  to  a  moderate  heat  in  a  kiln, 
allowing  them  plenty  of  time  to  dry  gradually,  after 
which  they  should  be  removed,  placed  on  a  dry  floor 
and  beaten  with  flails.— J.  B.  Wbbstek. 

Self-pruned  forest  trees. — I  have  read  J.  B. 
Webster's  remarks  on  pruning  forest  trees  atten- 
tively, and  quite  agree  with  him.  The  value  of  the 
article  would,  however,  have  been  greatly  enhanced 
had  definite  instructions  been  given  as  to  the  best 
distances  to  plant  different  kinds  of  trees  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  prune  themselves  most  effectually, 
and  ultimately  yield  the  most  timber  of  the  best 
quality  in  the  shortest  time.  I  think  it  only  fair  to 
add,  as  the  result  of  considerable  experience  and 
very  extensive  observation,  that  the  majority  of  our 
plantations  seem  far  too  thin  of  plants,  thus  en- 
couraging the  production  of  side  branches  and 
dwarfing  the  boles — the  only  profitable  part  of  the 
tree — to  the  most  puny  dimensions.  Some  few  days 
aero,  in  measuring  a  number  of  Oaks  and  Elms  of 
great  age  and  large  size,  I  found  that  not  one  of 
them  gave  more  than  30  feet  of  bole  fit  to  measure 
as  timber.  Nearly  the  whole  of  these  trees  had  a 
little  forest  of  top  useless  for  every  purpose  but 
firewood.  Boles  of  Oak  from  20  feet  to  2")  feet  long 
have  been  the  rule ;  longer  ones  quite  the  exception. 
Short  boles  are  less  prevalent  in  plantations  of 
Scotcli  and  other  Firs.  This  arises  partly  from  the 
more  vertical  habit  of  the  trees,  but  chiefly  from 
their  being  planted  closer  and  left  closer  together  to 
form  timber.  No  one  can  pass  from  the  timber- 
growing  districts  of  Great  Britain  to  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleau,  in  France,  without  being  much 
astonished  at  the  contrast  in  the  character  of  the 
timber.  Boles  straight  as  arrows,  and  almost 
touching  each  other  through  their  close  proximity, 
shoot  uj)  to  heights  of  from  50  feet  to  70  feet  or 
more  without  a  single  bend,  and  one  is  compelled  to 
ask  whether  our  excessively  thinned  forests  are  a 
national  blunder,  if  not  a  crime. — Caledonicus. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Wliich  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  tut 
The  Art  itself  is  ^xivrz." ShakesiKoxc. 


many,  and  they  look  miserable.  There  is  no  remedy, 
I  fear.  I  have  often  seen  them  with  big  seed-vessels 
a  month  before  this. — H.  S. 


NOTES  FROM  SCAEBOEOUGH. 

Carnation  Clarissb. — This  Carnation,  I  am 
told,  was  sent  out  many  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
Carter,  and  has  been  grown  for  about  eigliteen 
years  in  a  Yorkshire  garden.  I  do  not  know 
if  it  is  "  in  the  trade,"  but  I  believe  that 
Messrs.  Veitch  will  shortly  have  plants  to 
('ispose  of. 

Luculia  GRATissiMA.^One  point  in  the 
r-""  are  of  this  unrivalled  winter-flowering 
shrub  omitted  by  writers  who  recommend  it 
is  mat  the  soil  it  thrives  best  in  is  exceed- 
ingly calcareous.  Those  who  complain  that 
the  soil  in  which  they  grow  it  gets  soddened 
and  waterlogged,  should  try  planting  it  in  a 
mixture  of  quarry  refuse  from  an}'  limestone 
formation  with  an  equal  quantity  of  good 
loam.  The  vigour  and  profusion  of  flowers 
shown  under  such  conditions  surprise  all  who 
have  not  tried  it.  Another  cause  that  inter- 
feres with  success  is  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
the  plant  free  from  thrips  in  summer.  Cer- 
tainly the  easiest  way  of  doing  so  is  to  grow 
it  in  a  large  tub,  which  should  be  placed  out 
of  doors  in  a  somewhat  shaded  situation  all 
summer,  but  syringing  will  be  required  during 
hot  and  dry  weather,  and  exposure  to  autumnal 
fogs  will  be  found  most  beneficial.  With  us 
it  thrives  in  a  cool  greenhouse  during  winter, 
and  I  should  not  advise  anyone  to  give  it  a 
winter  temperature  of  more  than  50°. 

Narcissus  pallidus  precox. — No  modern 
introduction,  to  my  mind,  surpasses  this, 
adding  as  it  does  quite  a  week  to  the 
early  beauty  of  the  bulb  garden.  This  year's 
first  blooms  out  of  doors  opened  here  last 
Friday  under  the  influence  of  unusual  heat 
and  sunshine ;  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
their  boldly-flanged  lemon  and  cream  trumpets, 
contrasted  with  the  blue  and  white  stars  of 
Chionodoxa  Lucilipe,  made  a  picture  hard  to 
surpass  at  any  season.  Certainly  no  garden 
should  be  without  these  two  gems,  which 
may  be  planted  together. 

Eucryphia  pinnatifolia  is  quite  hardy  here, 
but  grows  very  slowly  in  our  strong  soil.  I 
lifted  it  last  autumn  and  replanted  it  in  a 
bed  of  sand  and  peat  to  see  what  effect  that 
would  have.  Calceolaria  violacea,  j\Iitraria 
coccinea,  Embothrium  coccineum  and  Ber- 
beridopsis  corallina  have  never  survived  two 
seasons  out  of  doors,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do 
to  make  them  thrive. 

Cytisus  racemosus  (major  variety)  or 
Genista  fragrans  seems  almost  impervious  to 
the  bitterest  sea  winds  when  planted  in  a  dry 
corner  among  lime  rubbish.  The  "major" 
variety  is  much  hardier  than  the  typo. 

E.  H.  W. 


Snowdrops  and  the  season. — I  never  saw  the 
Snowdrop  beaten  by  the  spring  before.     I  have  very 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.   COLEMAN. 

QUE  FEUIT  EOOMS. 

"It  is  to  be  feared  that  these  structures   in 
many  places  will  now  be  nearly  empty,  but 
where  late  Apples  are  still  keeping  sound,  a 
low,    even   temperature   is   absolutely  neces- 
sary  to   their   preservation.     Light   and    air 
being   unfavourable   to    the   maintenance   of 
flavour  and  specific  gravity,  the  windows  and 
shutters  from  this  time  forward  may  be  kept 
constantly   closed.     If    properly  constructed 
with   double    or   thatched   roof   and  hollow 
walls  containing  hit-and-miss  ventilators  near 
the  ground  line,  fluctuations  for  some  time  to 
come  will  be  hardly  perceptible,   whilst  the 
smallest   opening  at  the  base  and  apex  will 
prevent  the  atmosphere  from  becoming  too 
damp  or,  worse  still,  too  dry."   These  remarks 
no  doubt  are  souncl,  but  how  many  of  these 
stores  are  properly  constructed  ?     If  we  look 
into  the  matter  we  shall  find  that  the  sheds 
which  do  duty  for  these  structures  in  three- 
fourths   of  the   gardens   in   the  country  are 
quite  useless  as  stores  for  late  fruit,  and  far 
from  satisfactory  for  autumn  and  early  winter 
varieties,  which  might  be  kept  fresh  and  good 
over   a   longer    period    were    they   properly 
housed.      This    fleeting    occupation    of    the 
shelves  in  great  Apple  districts  is  not  much 
felt,   as   many  growers  in  October  and  No- 
vember have  more  fruit  than   they  can  find 
room  for  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  the  room 
that  will  not  keep  autumn  Apples  till  Christ- 
mas must  not  be  expected  to  contain  sharp, 
fresh  fruit  in  April  and  May.     I  do  not  con- 
demn  the    lowly    shed;    quite   the  reverse, 
as     many     ornate    and      expensive      build- 
ings are  equally  unsuitable,  if  not  more  so ; 
indeed,  if   I  were    called  upon  to  construct 
another  Apple  store  I  would  drive  a  heading 
into  the  steepest  and  driest  bank  I  could  find 
convenient.     The  doors  should  face  the  north 
or  west.     I  would  drain  and  ventilate   and 
face  the  sides  of  the  excavation  with  hollow 
walls,  raising  them  a  little  above  the  highest 
external  surface.    Upon  these  walls  the  thatch 
of  straw  or  Heather  should  rest,  and  whatever 
ornamentation  might  be  required  should  be  a 
superstructure.     Apples  not  infrequently  are 
stored  in  lofts  or  upper  rooms  through  Avhich 
drying  winds  whistle  and  through  whose  roofs 
the  stars  can  be  seen,  but  no  sooner  are  they 
carried  upstairs  than  loss  of  sugar  and  mois- 
ture sets  in,  when  the  time  quickly  arrives 
for  carrying  them  down  again.     Pears  keep 
better  than  Apples  in  these  elevated  rooms, 
l:)ut  they  should  be  protected  as  much  as  we 
protect  ourselves  in  bed  by  the  use  of  upper 
and  under  blankets  or  other  flavourless  woollen 
materials.     In  this  way  I  have  kept  the  old 
Crassane,  a  November  Pear,  until  February, 
and  although  the  temperature  of  the   room 
was  sometimes  very  low  the  conserving  cover- 
ing prevented  shrinking,  and  the  flavour  to 
the  last  was  excellent.     Apples  in  dark  frost- 


proof stores  do  not  require  covering,  and  on 
no.  account  should  straw  or  moidd-gtnerating 
substances  be  placed  beneath  them,  but  Pears 
are  improved  by  warmth,  especially  when 
they  begin  to  change  for  ripening.  Planting 
and  grafting  within  the  past  few  years  have 
made  rapid  strides,  and  all  who  have  the  best 
interests  of  producers  and  consumers  at  heart 
are  exerting  themselves  as  revisers  of  obese 
lists,  as  selectors  of  the  cream  of  Apples  and 
Pears  that  will  extend  our  fruit  season  and 
enable  us  eventually  to  hold  our  own  in  our 
own  markets.  As  advisers,  they  might  repeat 
the  Scotchman's  sage  injunction  to  Jock,  with 
tliis  variation,  "  Stick  in  trees,  which  will  be 
growing  whilst  orchardists  are  rebuilding  and 
improving  unsuitable  fruit  stores." 

THINNING  FRUIT  BUDS. 
The  fruit  buds  on  the  Pear  are  now  very  pro- 
minent, and  those  on  the  Apple  will  Eoon  be 
easily  distinguished  from  the  wood  buds. 
Judging  from  present  appearances,  the  blossom 
on  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  this  year  will  be 
abundant.  Where  a  superabundance  of  bloom 
is  observed  a  few  hours  occasionally  may  be 
profitably  spent  in  relieving  the  trees  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  fruit  buds  where  tliis  has  not  been 
done  at  pruning  time.  It  requires  a  practised 
eye  to  distinguish  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
between  the  fruit  and  the  wo(k1  buds,  but  now 
they  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  the  work  can  be 
performed  with  leas  fear  of  overdoing  it.  Trees 
on  walls,  pyramids,  bushes,  horizontal  and 
vertical  cordons  are  all  within  easy  reach  of 
manipulation,  and  a  good  many  trees  can  be 
looked  over  in  a  short  time.  Not  only  will  the 
thinning  of  the  fruit  buds  now  lessen  the  neces- 
sity and  labour  of  thinning  the  fruits  later  on, 
should  the  conditions  of  the  weather  prove 
favourable  to  a  good  set,  but  the  fruit  wliich 
sets  on  a  tree  with  a  fair  amount  of  bloom  is 
always  stronger  and  swells  with  greater  free- 
dom than  that  on  trees  which  have  been  crowded 
with  blossoms. 

I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  produc- 
tion of  pollen  when  the  blossom  is  abundant  is 
a  great  strain  upon  the  energies  of  the  tree,  so 
much  so,  that  trees  presenting  a  mass  of  white 
or  pink  at  blooming  time  often  fail  to  set  a  crop 
of  fruit  from  no  other  cause  than  want  of  vigour, 
the  energies  of  the  trees  having  all  been  put 
forth  in  the  effort  of  blooming.  Trees  which 
have  been  root-pruned  or  transplanted  with  the 
object  of  checking  wood  growth  and  inducing 
fruitf  ulness  are  particularly  liable  to  exhaustion 
from  this  cause  before  they  become  re-estab- 
lished ;  what  were  previously  wood  buds  are  often 
through  the  effects  of  the  check  given  to  the 
trees  transformed  into  bloom.  To  allow  this 
mass  of  buds  to  expand  is  to  destroy  the  chances 
of  a  crop  of  fruit,  besides  resulting  in  a  loss  of 
power  to  the  trees  which  might  have  been  pie- 
served. 

I  fancy  I  hear  some  of  my  friends  who  have 
lately  been  complaining  of  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  the  birds  saying,  "No  need  to  talk 
of  thinning  the  buds  when  the  birds  are  doing 
it  for  us,"  but  so  far,  with  us,  these  bud-de- 
stroyers have  confined  themselves  to  standard 
Plums  and  Gooseberries,  and  a  good  dusting  of 
lime  and  soot  to  the  latter  when  the  bushes 
were  wet  has  proved  effectual  in  stopping  their 
ravages.  The  Pears  they  have  left  for  us  to  do, 
and  some  trees  require  thinning  freely.  The 
other  day  I  was  thinning  some  pyramid  Pears 
which  were  transplanted  the  autumn  before  last, 

ud  the  leading  shoots  of  which  have  rot    been 
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shortened  this  winter.  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  not  only  the  terminals  were  fruit  buds, 
but  the  young  wood  of  last  year's  growth  was 
full  of  buds  of  the  same  character.  No  doubt 
this  was  caused  by  the  heat  of  last  summer  fol- 
lowing so  closely  upon  transplanting,  as  I  do  not 
recollect  having  noticed  the  same  thing  before 
to  any  extent. 

Plums  and  Apricots  are  best  thinned  by  re- 
ducing the  spurs,  but  Peaches  may  be  lightened 
of  their  burden  by  drawing  the  finger  and 
thumb  up  the  sides  of  the  shoots  before  nailing 
them  in,  thereby  removing  many  of  the  smallest 
buds.  Apples  may  Vie  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  Pears. 

Grapes,  although  of  a  different  character,  may 
be  included  under  this  head,  for  nearly  all  Vines 
show  a  great  many  mure  bunches  than  are 
needed,  some  kinds  two  or  three  on  one  lateral ; 
these  should  be  thinned  to  one,  not  necessarily 
the  largest  bunch,  as  those  of  medium  size  are 
the  most  serviceable,  but  the  cultivator  must 
here  be  guided  by  his  requirements.  Many  of 
the  weaker  laterals  should  have  all  the  shows 
removed  from  them ;  deferring  the  removal  of 
these  shows  until  after  flowering  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  wasteful  practice,  contributing,  as 
it  does,  to  check  the  growth  of  the  Vines  and 
retard  the  development  of  the  berries,  which 
it  is  desirable  should  swell  quickly  immediately 
fertilisation  takes  place.  A.  Barker. 

Hindlip. 


WALL  FRUITS  AT  BROADLANDS,  ROMSEY. 
I  HAD  frequently  heard  of  the  excellence  of  the 
wall  fruits  at  Broadlands,  and  last  August,  when 
they  were  at  their  best  both  as  to  foliage  and  fruit, 
I  availed  myself  of  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Thirlby 
to  see  them,  and  found  that,  good  as  I  had  been  led 
to  expect  to  find  them,  not  half  had  been  told  me 
as  to  how  fine  they  really  were.  I  made  notes  at 
the  time  of  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  trees,  but 
circumstances  have  prevented  me  patting  them  into 
form  till  now.  First  of  aU,  I  mast  say  that  the 
garden  is  well  sheltered,  too  much  so,  in  my  opinion, 
and  the  'soil,  a  moderately  stiff  loam,  light  rather 
than  heavy.  Mr.  Thirlby,  however,  owns  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  the  soil,  particularly  for  Peaches 
and  Apricots,  very  firm,  so  that  he  artificially  makes 
good  the  lack  of  marl,  or  clay,  by  well  treading  the 
ground  immediately  surrounding  the  base  of  the 
'  trees,  while  :;  feet  or  4  feet  of  the  border  are  never 
disturbed,  but  are  held  sacred  to  the  roots,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  by  treading  alone  to  work  amongst 
the  trees,  the  3  feet  or  4  feet  width  has  become  very 
hard ;  consequently  roots  made  in  such  a  border 
having,  as  it  were,  had  to  fight  their  way  into  it,  the 
resistance  has  tended  to  the  producing  of  a  large 
proportion  of  side  or  lateral  rootlets,  which  are  the 
real  feeders  of  the  trees.  The  trees  are  liberally 
supplied  with  manure  in  the  form  of  mulchings,  and 
having  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  it  is  put  on 
without  stint  both  in  the  form  of  syringing  the 
trees  and,  if  thought  necessary,  by  watering  the 
borders.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Thirlby  has 
two  advantages  in  respect  of  wall-fruit  culture  that 
many  gardeners  have  not,  namely,  a  suitable  soil 
and  an  unlimited  supply  of  water,  and  that  he 
makes  good  use  of  them  the  trees  are  the  best  evi- 
dence. There  are  other  sides  to  the  picture  which, 
in  justice  to  Mr.  Thirlby,  I  ought  to  name.  The 
first  is  restricted  labour,  for  the  agricultural  depres- 
sion has  been  felt  at  Broadlands,  and  the  second  is, 
there  are  neither  coping  to  the  walls  nor  permanent 
protection.  The  difficulty  anent  short-handedness 
is  got  over  by  allowing  departments  of  lesser  con- 
sequence, to  some  extent,  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  the  protection  is  of  home  manufacture  and  put 
up  by  the  garden  men,  and  consists  of  temporary 
coping  boards  fixed  to  2-inch  square  uprights  that 
are  driven  into  the  ground  :;  feet  i'>  inches  from  the 
wall,  and  along  the  top  of  these  slanting  2-inch  up- 
rights a  single  width  of  canvas,  lOo  inches  wide, 
is   fixed.     This  completes  the   protection,  and   to 


prove  that  it  has  answered,  Mr.  Thirlby  states  that 
during  the  whole  nine  years  he  has  been  at  Broad- 
lands the  crops  of  fruit  had  always  been  equal  to 
those  that  I  saw  in  August  last. 

On  putting  the  question,  How  do  you  keep  your 
trees  so  free  of  spider  ?  the  answer  was,  "  Soap- 
suds applied  just  as  they  come  from  the  laundry  is 
a  better  cure,  as  well  as  a  ]ireventive,  than  any  in- 
sectide  I  have  ever  tried,"  but,  he  added,  "  the 
liquid  is  of  no  use  for  fly  ;  to  destroy  that  pest  we 
use  tobacco  powder,  and  on  warm  days  use  the 
hose  freely,  and  so  swill  them  away."  I  scarcely 
know  whether  to  award  the  palm  for  general 
excellence  and  highly  vigorous  state  of  the  trees 
and  fruitfulness  to  Apricots  or  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines, both  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  so  fine  ? 
I  think,  however,  that  the  latter  must  be  placed 
first,  if  one  takes  into  account  the  great  contrast 
in  labour  between  the  two  species.  Pruning,  dis- 
budding, nailing,  destroying  and  preventing  attacks 
of  blight  on  Peaches  are  something  like  ten  to  one 
as  compared  with  Apricots ;  though,  as  done  at 
Broadlands,  these  Apricots  take  up  a  lot  of  time, 
but  they  pay.  Only  fancy  a  tree  covering  a  space 
of  IS  feet  by  10  feet  G  inches  and  perfecting  1200 
fruits ;  these  I  saw,  and  counted  till  I  was  tired, 
Mr.  Thirlby,  on  my  behalf,  completing  the  task  next 
day.  The  variety  was  Blenheim,  which  I  believe 
is  synonymous  with  Shipley's,  and  which  Mr. 
Thirlby  believes  to  be  the  best,  and  with  him  is  not 
so  liable  to  die  off  as  some  other  varieties  in  that 
mysterious  way  that  Apricots  are  wont  to  do.  I 
wish  I  could  agree  with  him  as  to  the  dying  off,  but 
here  it  is  on  about  a  par  with  all  the  varieties,  and 
the  only  remedy  is  to  keep  in  stock  a  number  of  young 
trees  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  as  soon  as  the  dis- 
ease gets  troublesome.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  Mr. 
Thirlby,  who  also  holds  this  opinion,  has  quite 
a  nursery  of  fine  young  trees  ready  to  plant  as  per- 
manent subjects  as  his  other  varieties  die  off, 
though,  he  added,  "  I  intend  eventually  to  have  few 
trees  of  any  variety  except  Royal,  as  I  have  never 
known  a  branch  of  this  sort  to  die  off."  Can  others 
agree  with  this  opinion  ?  I  have  but  one  tree,  and 
therefore,  my  experience  being  limited,  I  will  say 
nothing ;  but  if  others  are  able  to  confirm  Mr. 
Thirlby  in  regard  to  this  variety  they  should  do  so 
for  the  good  of  growers  generally.  St.  Ambrose 
and  Kalsha  are  also  favourite  varieties  at  Broad- 
lands, and,  much  to  my  astonishment,  that  popular 
variety.  Moor  Park,  Is  held  In  least  repute — 
another  piece  of  evidence  confirmatory  of  the 
variableness  of  the  same  fruits  in  various  soils 
and  localities,  and  yet  not  sufficiently  different, 
as  to  justify  such  changes;  for  here,  in  the  same 
county  and  with  much  the  same  treatment.  Moor 
Park  is  looked  upon  as  the  very  best  variety,  and 
certainly  not  more  liable  to  the  collapse  of  branches 
than  are  other  kinds.  I  can  only  say  of  the  Peach 
wall  that  it  must  be  seen  to  be  realised.  There  is 
scarcely  a  foot  of  space  not  furnished  with  fruit- 
bearing  wood.  The  mode  of  pruning  practised 
ensures  this  being  the  case  from  the  very  base  of 
the  tree.  I  shall  beat  describe  It  by  saying  that 
during  the  winter  the  trees  are  unnalled,  the  shoots 
assorted,  and  those  that  are  for  the  longest  distance 
budless  at  the  base  or  nearest  the  main  branches 
are  cut  clean  away,  till  the  trees  are  thought  to  be 
sufficiently  thin  for  air  and  light  to  reach  all.  Disbud- 
ding is  rather  freely  done,  so  that  the  winter  pruning 
needed  is  comparatively  little.  When  disbudding, 
care  is  taken  to  leave  at  least  one  good  wood-bud 
quite  at  the  base  of  each  shoot,  this  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  being  trained  up  between  the  fruit- 
bearing  shoots,  and  in  a  general  way — not  always — 
takes  the  place  of  the  fruit-bearing  shoots  the 
following  year,  thus  keeping  the  trees  constantly 
renewed  with  young  shoots. 

Perhaps  the  handsomest,  though  by  no  means  the 
largest,  as  I  saw  it  last  August,  was  a  tree  of  Rivers' 
Early  York  Peach,  covering  a  space  of  16  ft.  by  10  ft., 
and  bearing  22(1  fruits — large,  too,  for  that  variety.  A 
tree  of  Early  Louise  was  almost  equal  to  it.  A  very 
handsome  Peach  tree — variety  Stump  the  World — 
21  feet  by  10  feet,  was  carrying  a  crop  of  200 
large  fruit,  not  a  dozen  of  them  being  below 
the    exhibition    standard.      Many    of    the     trees 


were  but  a  very  little  way  behind  this  perfect 
specimen ;  some,  in  fact,  were  bearing  larger 
fruit,  among  these  being  the  varieties  Goshawk, 
Stirhng  Castle,  Walburton  Admirable,  Sea  Eagle, 
and  Barrington.  All  I  have  said  about  Peaches 
applies  equally  to  the  Nectarines,  Mr.  Thirlby's 
favourite  kinds  being  Lord  Napier  (very  fine  and 
quite  scarlet  In  colour),  Pine-apple,  and  Humboldt. 
Morello  Cherry  and  Plum  trees  have  been  grown  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Peach  and  Apricot  trees ;  in 
fact,  the  entire  stock  of  wall  trees  bespeaks  at  a 
glance  that  Mr.  Thirlby's  pet  hobby  in  gardening  is 
the  cultivation  of  wall  fruits.  W.  Wildsmith. 
llecktield. 


BARREN  VINES. 


Thbeb  is  a  vinery  here  just  at  the  stage  that  it 
ought  to  be  showing  fruit,  but  Instead  it  is  going 
all,  or  nearly  so,  to  laterals.  Would  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  tell  me  the  reason  through  your  valuable 
paper?— F.  H. 

*jf*  In  answer  to  the  above,  in  the  absence  of  one 
atom  of  information  as  to  the  age,  past  treatment, 
or  doings  of  the  Vines  in  question,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  which 
of  several  defects  in  culture  may  be  the  cause  of 
failure.  It  may  be  the  result  of  over-cropping,  of 
loss  of  foliage  by  scorching  or  spider  before  the  past 
year's  wood  was  ripe ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  roots 
have  got  out  of  the  border  into  a  cold,  wet  subsoil, 
in  which  the  Imperfectly  ripened  spongloles  are 
worse  than  useless.  When  gardeners,  especially 
young  ones,  find  themselves  in  difficulties  and  wish 
to  be  delivered,  numerous  correspondents  are  always 
ready  and  willing  to  help  them;  but  in  nine  in- 
stances out  of  ten  they  write  off  to  the  papers,  ap- 
parently unmindful  of  the  fact  that  they  alone  hold 
the  key  to  the  problem  they  wish  and  expect 
perfect  strangers  to  solve  for  them.  If  readers 
of  The  Garden  who  wish  to  benefit  by  It  would 
only  reflect  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  write 
fully  and  freely  to  the  editor,  the  correspondents 
to  whom  their  queries  are  forwarded  would 
not  only  give  them  sound  advice,  but  having 
a  few  guiding  details  before  them,  they  would 
have  the  pleasure  of  feeling  that  their  answers 
were  not  misleading.  With  these  remarks  written 
In  a  kindly  spirit,  not  to  save  trouble,  but  to 
prevent  disappointment,  we  may  say,  once  for  all, 
that  no  amount  of  good  management  can  make  the 
Vines  fruitful  this  year;  but,  provided  the  roots  and 
border  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  loss  of 
foliage,  want  of  water,  or  over-cropping,  one  or  all, 
have  enervated  them,  careful  attention  to  the  daily 
routine  of  syringing,  watering,  feeding  if  necessary, 
and  ventilation  will  most  likely  restore  them  by 
next  autumn.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  roots  have 
gone  astray,  and,  as  I  suspect,  are  forcing  a  crude, 
gross,  long-jointed  or  fasclated  growth  of  wood 
%Yhose  shows,  if  any,  rush  off  into  tendrils,  the 
only  remedy  is  good  treatment,  as  before  suggested, 
through  the  summer,  root-lifting  and  relaying  in 
fresh  compost  in  the  autumn.  Should  this  be  the 
defect,  the  absence  of  fruit  will  favour  dally  syring- 
ing and  generous  treatment  with  or  without  stimu- 
lants to  ensure  a  moderate  growth  of  young  wood, 
which  should  be  ripe  enough  to  justify  lifting  about 
the  end  of  August.  Having  so  often  given  minute 
directions  for  the  performance  of  this  work,  I  need 
not  go  into  detail  here;  but  one  word  of  advice  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  Do  not  begrudge  the  Vines, 
because  they  are  fruitless,  the  proper  degree  of 
fire-heat  and  attention  to  stopping,  tying,  &o.,  but 
treat  them  as  kindly  as  though  they  were  carrying 
a  full  crop  of  Grapes.  Help  them  forward  with  all 
reasonable  speed,  especially  if  by  accident  I  have 
stumbled  upon  the  weak  point,  and  lifting  is  de- 
cided upon.  Do  not  wait  for  the  leaves  to  fall,  but 
lift  and  relay  as  soon  as  the  wood  Is  nut-brown  and 
the  foliage  shows  signs  of  changing.— W.  C. 

Hardiness  of  newly-planted  fruit  trees.— 
"  Ilortns"  on  p.  24(1  of  The  Garden  takes  exception 
to  a  sentence  of  mine  relative  to  the  hardiness  of  the 
roots  of  newly-planted  fruit  trees.  What  I  intended 
to  convey  by  my  remarks  was,  that  a  mulching  of 
manure  was  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
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tection,  and  I  must  still  adhere  to  my  opinion  that 
the  roots  of  newly-planted  fruit  trees  are  not  more 
tender  than  those  of  established  ones.  Granted 
that  the  act  of  transplanting  stimulates  fresh  root 
action,  for  the  evident  reason  that  in  the  process 
of  moving  the  tree  is  robbed  of  its  feeders  and  at 
once  makes  an  effort  to  replace  them  nearer  at 
home,  it  does  not,  I  think,  follow  that  this  renders 
them  more  tender.  Cold  and  frost  will  stop  ab- 
normal activity,  but  the  roots  will  not  be  materially 
injured  or  killed  from  this  cause ;  whilst  a  mulching 
of  manure  will  be  more  likely  to  increase  root- 
action  for  a  time  until  the  soil  becomes  saturated, 
when  the  roots,  being  of  a  soft  and  spongy  nature, 
perish. — A.  Barker. 


HARDY  TRUITS. 
The  frost  of  three  weeks'  duration,  and  now  pass- 
ing away,  having  produced  a  most  decided  check 
upon  the  flow  of  sap,  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  never 
more  promising,  are  now  quite  as  late,  if  not  later, 
than  we  find  them  in  average  years.  So  far  our 
prospects  for  the  coming  season  are  highly  satis- 
factory, and  the  wood  and  buds  being  so  thoroughly 
ripened,  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  heavy  crops  of 
fruit.  Lavish,  however,  as  Nature  has  been,  it  will 
not  be  safe  or  wise  to  neglect  protection,  as  frost, 
hail,  and  sleet  sometimes  slay  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  in  a  single  night,  often  as  late  as  the 
end  of  April  and  the  beginning  of  May. 

Apbicots. 
to  which  liberal  supplies  of  water  were  given 
last  autumn,  are  now  bursting  into  flower,  and  so 
far  there  is  no  sign  of  bud-dropping,  another  con- 
vincing proof  that  ripe  wood  and  a  moist  root-run 
are  two  cardinal  points  in  the  management  of 
stone  fruit  trees.  If  not  already  done,  these  trees 
should  be  well  protected  with  broad  coping  boards 
for  preventing  radiation  through  the  night  and  for 
keeping  the  blossoms  dry,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
the  most  tender  flowers  when  free  from  moisture, 
will  pass  with  impunity  a  frost  that  would  decimate 
them  when  wet.  The  front  covering  may  consist 
of  treble-fold  fishing-nets,  canvas,  frigi  domo,  or, 
lacking  these,  Spruce  spray  tucked  in  amongst  the 
branches.  Having  tried  all  these  materials  in  low, 
damp  situations,  I  can  strongly  recommend  the  first, 
as  once  fixed  it  gives  no  further  trouble.  It  admits 
an  abundance  of  light  and  air,  two  important  factors 
in  keeping  the  young  growths  and  flowers  hardy, 
and  it  comes  in  for  keeping  off  birds  when  Straw- 
berries and  other  soft  fruits  are  ripening.  Canvas 
curtains,  and  other  contrivances,  on  rings,  rods 
and  wires  no  doubt  make  trees  unusually  snug 
and  warm,  but  they  are  expensive,  and  entail  much 
trouble,  as  they  must  be  removed  daily  to  prevent 
the  young  growths  from  becoming  soft,  drawn  and 
flaccid,  a  condition  by  no  means  desirable.  Having 
had  so  little  rain,  the  wall  paths  should  be  well 
littered  down  to  keep  in  moisture,  and  steady 
supplies  of  pure  water  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set 
and  swelling  will  complete  the  routine  until  the 
trees  are  ready  for  disbudding. 

Peaches. 
These  we  commenced  to  nail  in  upon  south 
walls  the  first  week  in  March,  but  those  fac- 
ing west  will  not  be  ready  for  another  fortnight. 
When  this  work  is  finished  the  walls  will  be  coped 
with  glass  or  broad  boards  and  poled,  but  the  nets 
will  not  be  put  up  until  the  flowers  begin  to  open. 
Some  of  my  largest  trees  having  covered  30  feet  by 
12  feet,  the  wall  path  has  been  extended  to  5  feet, 
and  this  is  as  solid  as  an  old  pasture  field,  with  roots 
feeding  on  the  surface  of  old  lime  rubble,  of  which 
they  receive  1  inch  annually.  This  I  find  answers 
better  than  manure  mulches,  which  keep  the  borders 
cold  and  force  gross  shoots,  whilst  the  lime  absorbs 
a  great  deal  of  sun-heat  and  supplies  an  important 
element  when  the  fruit  is  stoning.  If  rain  does  not 
come  within  the  next  ten  days,  although  quite  wet 
enough,  the  borders  will  be  well  hosed  before  the 
blossoms  open.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  water 
Peach  trees  when  in  flower,  but  at  any  other  time 
a  good  soaking  is  beneficial  to  south  borders.  If 
any  planting  or  re-arrangement  remains  unfinished, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  the  trees  into  their 


places.  Autumn  is  the  best  season  for  moving 
fruiting  trees,  as  they  do  not  produce  one  Peach 
the  less  for  it  the  following  year;  but,  taken  all 
round,  the  Peach  is  one  of  our  most  accommodating 
trees,  as  I  have  moved  large  trees  when  in  full 
flower  and  they  have  carried  good  fruit  to  maturity. 
I  do  not  recommend  this  late  planting,  but  merely 
wish  to  show  procrastinators  that  it  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  put  in  trees,  young  ones  especially,  as  the 
roots  of  such  precocious  growers  are  never  at  rest. 

Peaks. 
If  the  Pear  does  not  rank  higher  than  the  Peach 
in  quality,  the  main  crop  comes  in  early  in  the 
autumn,  and  continues  the  supply  of  most  delicious 
fruit  for  several  months  when  Peaches  and  all  other 
soft  fruits  have  passed  away.  Grapes  and  Apples, 
I  may  say,  we  have  all  the  year  round,  but  until  we 
give  more  or  resume  former  attention  to  Grapes,  we 
cannot  presume  to  claim  them  as  hardy;  conse- 
quently. Pears  and  Apples  form  the  principal,  if  not 
the  only,  fruits  within  reach  of  the  masses  through- 
out the  winter.  Apples,  of  the  two,  are  most  whole- 
some and  useful,  but  good  Pears  are  not  half  enough 
grown  and  known,  as  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  very 
choice  sorts  are  ever  met  with  in  the  open  markets. 
This  being  the  fact,  I  cannot  touch  paper  with  pen 
upon  Pears  without  repeatingmy  request  that  all  occu- 
piers of  gardens  and  outbuildings  wiU  increase  their 
income  and  add  to  their  luxuries  by  planting  more 
choice  Pears.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  large  standard 
trees  which  attain  such  enormous  dimensions  on 
our  Herefordshire  sandstone,  but  to  pyramids, 
bushes,  and  cordons  on  the  Quince  stock.  The 
space  these  trees  take  up  is  trifling,  often  no  more 
than  is  occupied  by  a  Gooseberry  bush,  and  as  for 
cordons,  stems  twice  the  length  of  one's  walking 
stick  trained  against  walls  or  fences  will  give  one 
or  two  dozens  of  very  fine  fruit,  where  too  often  the 
Nettle  or  the  antiquated  Currant  bush  cumberthe 
ground.  When  passing  large  farms  and  buildings 
presenting  hundreds  of  square  yards  of  bald  brick- 
work to  the  eye,  the  planter  who  does  not  wish  to 
interfere  with  other  people's  affairs  is  apt  to  sympa- 
thise with  them  in  their  neglect  of  opportunities 
and  facilities  for  growing  bushels  of  winter  Pears, 
which  at  this  season  would  be  worth  a  great  deal  of 
money.  Pears  being  early  and  the  flowers  more 
tender  than  those  of  Peaches,  should  be  protected 
from  sharp  morning  frosts;  first,  by  broad  copings 
to  keep  them  dry,  and  second,  by  the  use  of  nets, 
which  may  remain  until  the  fruit  is  set  and  safe,  or 
by  canvas,  which  gives  more  trouble,  as  anything 
heavy  enough  to  exclude  light  and  air  must  be  re- 
moved daily.  Espaliers  also  may  be  protected,  but 
pyramids  and  bushes,  unless  very  small,  often  re- 
ceive more  damage  than  benefit  from  the  use  of 
rough-and-ready  materials,  especially  in  windy 
weather.  If  grafting  is  intended,  the  buds  upon 
trees  already  shortened  back  should  be  closely 
watched,  and  when  they  show  signs  of  swelling 
freely,  the  weather  being  mild,  the  scions  cut  when 
dormant  may  be  put  on.  Anyone  having  inferior 
varieties  upon  the  Quince  may  convert  them  into 
fruit-bearing  trees  in  two  years,  and,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  hard-looking  trees  which  never  make 
a  bit  of  fresh  young  wood  produce  vigorous  growths 
when  double  grafted.  Small  trees  of  this  class  are 
quickly  operated  upon,  the  best  method  being  that 
known  as  whip-grafting  practised  in  nurseries.  The 
scions  should  be  tightly  bound  with  good  bast, 
clayed  over  at  once,  and  daubed  a  second  time  to 
fill  up  cracks,  as  success  depends  upon  keeping  them 
moist  and  air-tight. 

Antvmn-jilanted  trees  making  new  roots  vrfU  now 
require  attention,  much  mischief  and  delay  often 
being  produced  by  wind-waving  and  chafing,  or  tied 
too  tight  by  strangling.  In  the  first  case,  plenty  of 
Moss  or  other  soft  elastic  material  should  be  intro- 
duced between  the  stem  and  the  stake;  in  the 
second  the  ties  must  be  cut  and  replaced  with  new 
ones.  Having  run  through  the  cycle  of  wet  years, 
we  must  now  prepare  for  a  run  of  dry  ones,  of  which 
the  past  was  an  impressive  example,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  all  writers  do  not  approve  of 
mulching,  I  am  bound  to  do  justice  to  my  conscience 
by  saying,  mulch  all  newly-planted  and  heavy-bear- 
ing trees  freely.      If  vigour  is  wanted,  give  them 


good  manure;  if  protection  from  drought  is  the  only 
point,  use  non-conducting  materials  less  stimulating. 
Bush  fruits  of  all  kinds,  Raspberries,  and  Straw- 
berries will  take  any  quantity  of  good  manure ;  poor 
and  puny,  hard  and  dry  the  fruit  will  be  without  it. 
Strawberries,  by  the  way,  may  now  be  hand-weeded, 
lightly  dusted  with  soot  (old  in  preference  to  new), 
and  raked  over.  We  use  a  great  deal  of  discarded 
vine-border  compost  for  our  Strawberries,  placing 
it  in  rough  ridges  between  the  rows  early  in  the 
autumn.  In  this  position  it  gets  thoroughly  pul- 
verised, and,  being  very  rich,  it  is  raked  well  into 
the  stools  before  the  crowns  commence  swelling. 
Where  the  formation  of  new  plantations  is  contem- 
plated, facilities  for  getting  the  soil  into  excellent 
tilth  have  been  abundant,  and  the  latter  being  now 
fairly  moistened  by  melted  snow  and  light  rains, 
the  plants  should  be  put  out  at  once,  made  very 
firm,  and  well  mulched  with  short  manure.  Autumn, 
no  doubt,  is  the  best  time  to  plant,  but  the  drought 
interfered  with  the  performance  of  many  operations, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  many,  like  our- 
selves, deferred  the  work,  as  the  Strawberry— a 
moisture-loving  plant,  moreover,  a  surface-rooter — 
should  never  feel  the  want  of  water.  Autumn- 
planted  beds  must  now  be  examined,  and  when  all 
dead  or  doubtful  plants  have  been  replaced  with 
the  strongest  and  best  from  the  reserve  beds,  a 
thorough  treading  on  a  dry  day  will  put  the  frost- 
beared  surface  back  to  a  solid  condition. 

FlLBEETS  AND  COBS. 

Figs  excepted,  these  are  the  only  trees  which 
have  not  been  pruned  and  top-dressed,  but  the  cat- 
kins being  forward,  this  and  all  other  operations 
forming  the  tail  end  of  winter  work  should  now  be 
disposed  of.  The  majority  of  growers  residing  out 
of  Kent  do  not  sufBciently  thin  their  trees,  and 
many  never  prune  at  all,  but  if  abundant  crops  of 
nuts  of  the  best  quality  be  the  object,  the  centres 
should  be  well  opened  to  let  in  sun  and  air,  and 
the  principal  shoots  closely  spurred  to  keep  them 
evenly  furnished  with  short,  twiggy  laterals  an  inch 
or  two  in  length,  with  cluster-producing  buds  at 
their  ends.  Good  nut  growers  always  have  plenty 
of  catkins  for  fertilising  the  female  flowers  ;  they 
keep  each  bush  or  tree  on  a  clean  single  stem  by 
the  removal  of  suckers,  and  after  drawing  away  a 
little  of  the  loose  surface-soil  they  top-dress  with 
fresh  compost.  Nuts  are  not  so  extensively  grown 
as  they  should  be,  for  not  only  are  they  profitable, 
but  being  so  easily  managed,  the  veriest  tyro  vvho 
can  prune  a  Currant  bush  can  keep  them  in  bearing 
condition  for  a  great  number  of  years.  Cold,  wet 
soils,  although  they  may  produce  plenty  of  nuts,  do 
not  give  rich  ripe  kernels  in  ordinary  seasons  ;  but, 
given  a  deep  loamy  soil,  naturally  drained,  open  to  the 
south  or  west  and  sheltered.  Cobs  and  Filberts  of 
good  average  quality  may  be  grown  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  '^  '' 

SHORT  NOTES.— FRTflT. 


W.  C. 


Beurre  Diel. — I  fear  Mr.  Fish  overvalues  tins 
Pear.  I  thought  it  very  fine  at  one  time,  but  its 
quality  is  rarely  more  than  second-rate. — H.  S. 

Easter  Beurre  Pears  from  California  are  still 
bringing  very  high  prices  in  the  markets.  Of  English 
or  French  Pears  there  are  none. 

Pear  Emile  d'Heyst.— M.  F.  Jamin  doubts  the 
value  of  this,  but  we  have  to  look  at  it  in  Eugland,  not 
in  France. 

Pear  Marie  Benoist. — I  see  your  list  of  Pears 
is  made  up  to  eight.  What  do  Pear  growers  say  of 
Madame  Benoist  ?  It  is  a  very  good  late  Pear  here — 
large  and  good,  and  keeps  well.— E.  Peteus,  Guernsey. 

Pear  L'lnconnue  Van  Mons.— Our  best  for 
March  is  L'lnconnue  Van  Mons,  from  standard  trees 
too,  fairly  melting  and  very  good.  The  fruits  are  far 
before  Beurro  Bance,  which  they  so  much  resemble. — 
W.  Crump,  Madresficid  Court. 

Nouveau  Poiteau,  Urbaniste,  and  Victoria  also 
do  remarkably  well  as  free-growing  trees,  although 
fully  exposed  to  wind  and  weather.  Marie  Louise, 
though  good  on  the  Quince,  must  here  have  shelter.  It 
is  far  from  being  a  Pear  for  the  million. — A.  D. 

Pear  Alexandre  Lambre.^JIy  favourite  Pear 
is  Alexandre  Lambre,  for  with  me  it  is  not  only  a  won- 
derful, but  a  perennial  fruiter,  and   I  would  not  ex- 
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change  the  few  trees  of  it  I  have  for  a  score  of  Jar- 
gonelle or  Marie  Louise,  as  none  of  these  choice  sorts 
will  bear  one-tenth  so  abundantlv. — A.  D. 

Pear  Thompson's.— I  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Wildsmith  as  to  the  superb  qualities  of  this  Pear.  It 
doe3  grandly  in  this  district  as  well  as  in  others  I  know 
of.— J.  MuiR,  Margam,  South  WaJes. 

This  Pear  fruited  here  on  a  west  wall  for  seve- 
ral years,  but  the  fruit  was  always  hard,  gritty,  and 
flivourless. — J.  C.  C,  Somerset. 

%*  A  Pear  shntdd  not  be  condemned  from  a  trial  in 
any  one  position,  or  from  growth  on  ami  one  stock. — 
Ed. 

Praaerving  choice  fruits.— Can  any  reader  of 
The  Gardex  inform  me  what  is  the  best  mode  of 
preserving  choice  fruits,  such  as  fine  varieties  of  Apri- 
cots, Peaches,  and  Plums— not  making  them  into  jam, 
but  so  that  they  may  be  used  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months  for  dessert  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
same  condition  as  when  gathered. — X.  Y.  Z. 


COPYRIGHT  IN  FRUITS  AND  PLANTS. 
It  must  be  either  this  or  notliing,  for  if  new 
Peaches  and  Plums  are  to  be  made  sources  of 
honour  or  profit  by  Act  of  Parliament,  why  not 
also  Peas  and  Potatoes,  Pelargoniums  and 
Primroses  '.  The  thing  is  as  impracticable  as  it 
would  be  injurious.  Reproduction  is  so  natural 
and  easy  in  regard  to  plants,  that  each  novelty 
would  have  to  be  accompanied  with  an  army  of 
inspectors  to  see  that  the  copyrights  of  its 
raiser  were  not  infringed.  And  who  would  pay 
the  inspectors  or  the  costs  of  the  endless  prose- 
cutions under  the  new  law  of  copyright  in 
growing  and  increasing  plants  ?  The  raiser  has 
already  had  his  reward  in  honour  and  in  hard 
cash  when  he  let  out  the  stock,  whether  of 
Plums  or  Figs,  at  a  high  figure,  alike  on  the 
ground  of  their  novelty  or  their  merit. 

There  is  no  analogy  between  such  products 
and  books,  for  example,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  every  word  or  line  of  the  latter  could  be 
made  to  reproduce  the  whole,  a  merit  that  even 
the  most  popular  authors  would  be  the  last  to 
claim.  But  the  utter  impossibility  of  enforcing 
a  copyright  in  new  vegetable  products  is  suffi- 
cient objection  to  it.  Crying  for  the  moon, 
wiping  the  sea  dry  with  a  mop,  are  equally 
hopeful  enterprises  to  the  making  and  enforcing 
of  such  a  law. 

The  public  would  have  none  of  it;  the  raiser 
does  not  need  it,  as  it  would  sap  the  foundations 
of  horticultural  enterprise  and  advancement. 
Nor  do  either  of  those  classes  and  interests 
suflfer  by  the  present  arrangement.  The  raiser 
of  valuable  novelties  in  fruits,  vegetables,  or 
flowers  holds  the  stock  until  he  makes  a  sub- 
stantial profit.  He  is  free  to  hold  it  as  long  as 
he  pleases,  and  while  in  his  possession  ft  is 
absolutely  his.  He  looks  for  his  chief  profit 
from  his  first  sale  and  makes  it.  What  more  is 
he  entitled  to  ;  To  endow  him  with  anything 
analagous  to  copyright  over  the  property  that 
he  has  sold  to  another  would  ba  tantamount  to 
enabling  one  to  have  their  cake  intact  after  eat- 
ing it.  Besides,  who  would  purchase  if  they 
could  not  also  freely  propagate  I  Wliy,  it  is 
this  power  and  the  prospective  profit  that  lies 
Iwhiud  it  that  furnishes  the  keenest,  strongest 
m.itivo  for  purchasing.  The  public  also 
purchase  novelties  because  they  are  new. 
But  once  grant  a  monopoly  of  propagation 
to  raiser.^,  and  fiowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
will  become  old  before  they  can  be  generally 
grown. 

As  to  raisers'  names  baiug  always  and  for  ever 
attachetl  to  their  products,  there  must  be  some 
limits  of  time  and  space  in  regard  to  this  for 
the  liglitening  of  our  labours  of  nomenclature 
and  the  reduction  of  our  fat  catalogues.  Sufli- 
cient  hoaour  and  reward  are  mostly  given  to  the  I 
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raisers  of  high-class  novelties  whUe  those  are 
yet  new.  As  years  pass  on  the  names  of  the 
raisers  are  apt  to  be  dropped,  though,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  name  has  been  more  justly  and 
generally  honoured  than  that  of  the  late  Thos. 
Rivers  and  his  sons  in  relation  to  the  improved 
fruits  raised  by  this  firm.  Generally,  in  regard 
to  new  or  improved  flowers  and  vegetables,  we 
have  such  a  bewUdering  excess  of  raisers  or  im- 
provers' names  as  is  likely  to  bring  the  whole- 
some maxim,  "honour  to  whom  honour  is  due," 
into  disuse,  if  not  contempt.  Besides,  if  the 
raisers  of  new  fruits  are  throughout  all  time  to 
have  their  names  attached  to  their  products  in 
every-day  use,  where  is  the  practice  to  stop  ? 
at  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  Chrysanthemums,  or 
where  ? — Hortus. 

I  cannot  see  that  to  draft  a  Bill  dealing 

thoroughly  with  this  matter  would  be  so  easy  as 
friend  Burbidge  seems  to  think ;  in  fact,  I  fail  to 
see  either  how  or  why  it  (copyright)  could  or 
should  be  established.  There  is  no  sort  of 
parallel  between  the  writer  of  a  book  or  the 
painter  of  a  picture  (these  are,  no  doubt,  the 
results  of  brain  work,  and  the  owner  of  the  brains 
gets  the  credit),  while  in  many  cases  the  raising 
of  a  new  plant  or  fruit  tree  is  the  result  of 
accident,  more  or  less,  or  the  work  of  a  humble 
individual  whose  name  is  never  heard  of.  We 
have  it  on  record  that  many  industrious  inventors 
were  not  the  patentees  of  the  results  of  their  years 
of  labour.  They  had  the  brains,  no  doubt,  but  no 
other  means,  and  other  persons  got  out  patents  who 
only  possessed  the  latter  qualification.  And  I  am 
afraid  the  same  would  happen  in  the  case  of  plants 
if  this  patent  right  that  is  suggested  is  only  to  be 
the  guinea  stamp  that  is  to  mark  for  all  time  the 
raiser  or  introducer  of  any  new  plant  or  fruit.  I 
am  afraid  that  difficulties  would  only  then  begin. 

Take  a  case.  Coprosma  Baueriana  variegata  was 
raised  in  a  bed  of  typical  C.  Baueriana,  the  raiser 
being  a  dilatory  sort  of  man,  who  habitually  puts 
off  till  to-morrow  what  he  ought  to  do  to-day. 
A  neighbour  with  a  sharp  eye  looked  over  the 
garden  hedge  from  day  to  day  and  begged  the 
owner  to  make  such  a  good  thing  known.  The 
delay  went  on  from  week  to  week,  until  the  sharp- 
witted  man  positively  threatened  that  unless  some- 
thing was  done  at  once  with  it  he  himself  would 
take  the  initiative.  Thus  urged,  the  owner  of  the 
plant  roused  up  and  went  off  to  Kew  with  a  branch ; 
the  people  there  recognised  its  worth  and  asked 
him  to  leave  it.  That  same  night  a  sharp  frost 
occurred  and  killed  to  the  ground  the  original 
plant.  The  next  morning  all  that  remained  was 
the  branch  left  at  Kew,  which  the  Kew  people 
struck,  and  in  course  of  time  worked  up  a 
stock.  An  enterprising  nurseryman  saw  it  there, 
got  a  plant,  and  in  time  worked  up  a  stock 
and  distributed  it  to  the  public.  Whose  are  the 
brains  in  this  case,  and  who  should  obtain  the 
copyright?  The  dilatory  man  who  raised  the  plant 
and  nearly  lost  it,  the  sharp-witted  man,  or  the 
authorities  at  Kew  ? 

Take  another  case.  Calceolaria  fachsiicfolia  had 
been  grown  for  years  in  the  north  of  England, 
but  the  people  who  had  it  saw  nothing  in  it  more 
than  in  a  Sunflower  or  a  Sea  Pink.  The  employe  of 
an  Irish  nursery  firm  saw  it,  bought  a  plant,  worked 
up  a  stock,  got  it  figured,  and  in  due  time  it  was 
distributed  to  the  public.  To  whom  in  this  case 
should  the  copyright  belong  ?  to  the  slow-coaches 
who  failed  to  see  any  merit  in  the  plant,  the  firm 
who  ultimately  sent  it  out,  or  the  more  humble,  but 
sharp-eyed  individual  who  brought  it  all  about  ? 

Copyright  in  notable  books  or  pictures  is,  no 
doubt,  easy  enough  in  a  way;  but  what  is  it  for,  and 
in  whose  interest  is  it  urged  ?  The  two  cases  are 
quite  distinct.  Why  should  the  public  at  large  be 
deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  good  plants  in  order 
that  he  who  skimmed  the  original  cream  should 
continue  to  skim  the  cream  as  it  rises  ?  Mr.  Cole- 
man put  the  case  fairly  when  he  said  that  there  is 
nothing  at  all  to  prevent  the  raiser  or  introducer  of 
any  plant  or  fruit  retaining  the  whole  stock  in  his 
hands  as  long  as  he  U^gs,  but  no  doubt  Mr.  Rivers, 


like  all  other  traders,  is  anxious  enough  to  send  out 
a  good  thing  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  He 
fixes  the  price,  but  is  it  not  the  fact  that  for  one 
maiden  Plum  or  Peach,  or  what  not,  of  any  new 
kind  sold  retail,  fifty  are  sold  to  the  trade  ?  And 
why,  may  I  ask,  should  Mr.  Rivers,  or  any  other  dis- 
tributor, be  allowed  to  follow  these  latter  and  pre- 
vent then-  propagation  or  further  distribution— in 
fact,  hamper  in  any  way  the  person  who  buys  from 
him  ?  As  things  are  he  can  do  so  it  he  likes,  but  in 
his  own  interest  he  does  not.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  him  sending  out  his  productions  under 
provisos  binding  the  purchasers  not  to  propagate 
and  not  to  sell  only  at  prices  that  he  shall  regulate, 
and  plants  that  he  shall  supply.  We  have  had  a 
case  of  this  kind  recently— Fay's  Prolific  Red  Cur- 
rant. The  stock  of  this  was  owned  by  a  Yankee, 
who,  thinking  he  saw  a  fortune  in  it,  sent  out 
his  price  list,  containing  an  order  form  and  declara- 
tion to  be  signed  by  every  purchaser,  who  thus 
bound  himself  not  to  propagate  for  a  series  of  years, 
nor  to  sell  only  such  plants  as  were  supplied,  and  at 
prices  that  would  be  regulated  by  the  raiser— the 
most  stupid  thing  ever  done.  This  happened  four 
years  ago,  and  where  is  Fay's  Prolific  Red  Currant 
now  ?  The  man  was  simply  laughed  at,  and,  in- 
stead of  disposing  right  off  probably  of  all  his 
available  stock,  he  was  allowed  to  keep  it  to  look  at. 
If  Mr.  Rivers  or  any  other  raiser  simply  wants  his 
name  tacked  on  to  his  own  productions,  no  one  can 
have  any  objection,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
the  whole  horticultural  world  knows  Mr.  Rivers' 
productions  by  heart.  No  ;  I  am  afraid  that  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  garden  productions  will  have 
to  be  popularised  through  the  shows,  public  prints, 
&c.,  and  when  the  raiser  or  introducer  has  once 
parted  with  his  stock,  he  will  have  to  rest  content, 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  himself  and  the  public 
it  should  remain  so.  — T.  Smith. 


A  FRUIT  GROWER'S  DIFFICULTY. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

Sir, — Mr.  Coleman's  article  under  the  above 
heading  in  The  Garden  (p.  183)  brings  a  real 
practical  difliculty  to  the  notice  of  your  readers. 
The  increasing  numbers  of  mischievous  birds  is 
a  matter  for  the  serious  consideration  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  fruit  growing.  Gins  and  guns 
go  a  very  4ittle  way  towards  reducing  the  num- 
bers of  the  birds  or  saving  our  fruit-buds,  while 
lime  and  soot  soon  lose  their  efficacy.  Netting 
the  bushes  seems  to  be  the  only  safeguard  we 
have  at  present,  and  this,  from  various  reasons, 
is  in  many  cases  an  impossibility.  Pears, 
Plums,  Gooseberries,  Currants  (Black  and  Red) 
have  been  lately  attacked  here,  several  of  the 
bushes  being  almost  completely  stripped  of  their 
fruit-buds.  Under  the  Black  Currants  the 
ground  is  thickly  strewn  with  buds,  only  the 
tender  centres  being  eaten.  I  am  puzzled  to 
know  why  some  young  bushes  of  these  es- 
caped, though  growing  within  thirty  yards  of 
those  attacked  and  close  to  some  Gooseberry 
bushes  that  have  not  a  fruit-bud  left  on  them. 
Old  Gooseberry  bushes,  planted  irregularly 
wherever  there  was  room,  have  lost  all  their 
buds,  except  those  at  the  base  of  tho  young 
wood  in  the  middle  of  the  bushes.  Had  these 
been  trained  thinly  and  pruned  early  the  whole 
of  the  buds  would  doubtless  have  disappeared. 

The  naturalist  or  chemist  who  can  tell  us  of  a 
cheap  preventive  against  the  attacks  of  these 
marauders  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  all  fruit 
growers.  John  C.  Tallack. 

Liwrtnere. 


Work  on  the  Auricula.  —  In  reply  to 
W.  T.  G.'s"  inquiry  on  p.  2.55,  I  would  recommend 
him  to  procure  a  shilling  book  entitled  "  Gardening  for 
Amateurs,"  published  by  A.  Tesseyman,  Whitefriara 
G.ato,  Hull.  It  contains  two  admirable  and  exhaustive 
papers  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  one  on  the  Auricula, 
the  other  on  the  Tulip.  They  are  also  comparatively 
recent  papers,  which  adds  greatly  to  their  value. — R.  D. 
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GEOUP    OF    PLANTS    IN   ADELAIDE 

BOTANIC  GARDEN. 
We  generally  like  to  take  examples  from  our 
own  gardens  of  ■what  is  beautiful  and  artistic, 
but  this  photograph,  sent  us  from  the  Ade- 
laide Botanic  Garden,  seemed  to  us  an  elo- 
quent illustration,  and  so  we  engraved  it  with 
the  result  that  is  seen.  It  shows  the  value  of 
getting  a  complete  impression  of  one  type  of 
plant  rather  than  a  showy  mixture.  It  also 
shows  in  the  background  the  true  effects  of 
plants  of  the  Yucca  tribe  when  developed  in 


one  side  of  a  walk,  they  are  not  happy  till  something 
similar  has  been  placed  on  the  other.  They  will  not 
have  odd  corners ;  but  I  think  a  good  many  interesting 
features  may  be  created  in  these  odd  corners.  They 
form  just  the  spots  for  groups  of  choice  plants,  such  as 
Lilies,  Tea  Roses,  Pseonies,  and  many  other  things 
which  should  be  planted  in  groups  to  show  their  true 
character. — E.  H. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.   QIRDLESTONE. 


PRUNING  ROSES. 

Peuning,  already  the  Rose  grower's  all-absorb- 
ing topic  for  the  moment,  must  soon  be  the  one 


must  be  taken  to  meet  them,  and  there  are  two 
possible  conditions  to  aim  at — either  the  new 
gi'owth  of  the  Roses  must  be  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  be  able  to  resist  the  cold,  or  the  plants 
must  be  so  dormant  as  to  be  impervious  to  it ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  must  either  have  been 
prmied  so  early  that  the  yoimg  shoots  will  be  of 
considerable  length  and  consequent  toughness 
by  the  middle  of  April,  or  else  they  must  be 
pruned  so  late  that  growth  shall  not  have  com- 
menced before  danger  from  frost  is  past. 

The  obvious  risk  of  the  first  course  will  be  at 
once  apparent.  The  new  growth  is  not  con- 
spicuous after  pruning  before  some  three  weeks 


Aloe  bed  in  Botanic  Garden,  Adelaide.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by  W.  B.  Weger. 


a  warm  couatry.  We,  on  a  previous  occasion, 
engraved  a  beautiful  view  in  the  same  garden, 
showing  a  mijre  English  style  of  landscape. 
We  can  only  say  that  if  the  garden  generally 
is  as  good  as  the  views  show  it  to  be,  it  must 
be  extremely  interesting.  Botanic  gardens 
are  not  pretty,  as  a  rule,  and  we  are  all  the 
more  happy  in  being  able  to  show  really 
striking  aspects  of  vegetation  in  one. 


Odd  corners. — Some  people,  in  laying  out  and 
planting  their  gardens,  have  a  great  desire  to  make 
everything  balance.     If  there  is  a  plant  or  a  bed  on 


occupation  in  the  Rose  garden,  and  the  annually 
recurring  and  never-settled  question  of  when 
and  how  again  arises.  One  point  only  appears 
to  be  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  firmly 
established  each  year,  namely,  the  desirability 
of  pruning  late.  There  seems  no  other  way  of 
contending  with  the  inclement  and  increasingly 
bitter  springs  which  show  such  determination 
to  carry  the  winter  on  into  that  month  of  May 
reputed  merry,  but  now  more  often  witness  of 
the  burying  of  dead  hopes  and  the  wreck  of  fair 
garden  prospects. 

If  there  are  always  to  be  recurring  and  severe 
frosts  in   the   middle   of  April  or  later,   steps 


liave  elapsed,  but  at  the  end  of  that  period  the 
pushing  buds  will  begin  to  be  liable  to  injury  in 
case  of  a  sharp  frost.  Now,  of  late  years  severe 
frosts  have  occurred  about  the  middle  of  April. 
During  that  mouth  in  1887  there  were  many 
frosty  nights,  the  coldest  being  that  of  the  17th, 
when  there  were  15°  of  frost,  and  in  188(1,  about 
the  12th,  there  were  some  12°.  Where,  then, 
Roses  had  been  pruned  at  a  time  commonly 
recommended,  namely,  about  the  niiddle  of 
March,  they  would  have  been  exactly  in  a  state 
least  able  to  resist  injury  by  these  late  frosts. 
Where  they  had  been  pruned  stUl  earlier  they 
would  have   fared  rather  better,  but  the  risk 
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would  yet  have  been  great,  as,  of  course,  the 
frosts  might  also  have  occurred  earlier. 

If,  however,  the  plants  were  not  pruned  until 
quite  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April,  they  would  pass  through  the  most  dan- 
gerous time  in  a  state  sufficiently  dormant  to  be 
sate  from  all  injury  by  frost,  and,  growing 
steadily  on  without  a  check,  would  probably  be  in 
bloom  as  soon  as,  or  sooner  than,  plants  which 
had  been  pruned  three  weeks  earlier,  and  then 
had  been  thrown  back  and  compelled  to  do  their 
work  all  over  again. 

Of  course,  iu  saying  that  the  plants  wUl  thus 
be  sufficiently  dormant  to  escape  injury,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  actual  buds  to  which  the 
plants  have  been  cut  back,  for  by  the  end  of 
March  or  the  beginning  of  April  buds  at  the 
ends  of  unpruned  shoots  will  frequently  have 
developed  leaves,  and  occasionally  even  flower- 
buds.  But,  however  full  of  yoimg  leafy  growth 
the  upper  part  of  such  shoots  may  be,  they  will 
be  cut  back  to  a  dormant  eye  in  each  case,  and 
these  dormant  eyes  or  buds  will  not  have  grown 
sufficiently  to  be  liable  to  injury  by  an  ordinary 
frost  for  nearl}'  three  weeks  after  pruning. 

It  has  been  often  observed  that  when  pruned 
late,  Rose  trees  bleed  a  great  deal ;  but  while 
it  cannot  be  contested  that  this  bleeding  is  fre- 
quently very  considerable,  its  after  efl'ects  are 
not  perceptible,  and  most  growers  have  con- 
vinced themselves  that  it  is  followed  by  no  evil 
results,  and  consequently,  as  an  objection  to 
late  pruning,  may  be  ignored. 

Whenever  pruning  is  commenced  in  a  mixed 
collection  of  Roses,  the  Teas  in  the  open  should 
be  left  till  last.  Wiiere  the  latter  are  grown 
against  a  south  wall,  and  the  young  growth  can 
be  protected  by  means  of  canvas  or  other  screens 
in  the  event  of  frosts,  the  plants  wUl  not  require 
much  pruning,  and  they  will  break  into  growth 
early  and  aft'ord  a  few  early  blooms.  But  where 
the  plants  are  unprotected  in  the  open,  the  later 
they  are  pruned,  even  if  not  tdl  after  the  middle 
of  April,  the  better ;  for  the  young  growth  of 
the  Teas  is  so  succulent  that  it  is  less  able  than 
that  of  other  kinds  of  Roses  to  resist  frost. 
Nevertheles.s,  there  is  no  fear  of  their  being  late 
in  flowering,  for  they  grow  so  quickly  that, 
although  pruned  last,  they  will  probably  be  the 
first  to  bloom,  and  if  thus  grown  on  without 
being  checked  by  frost,  will  be  found  to  attain 
to  perfection  without  being  attacked  by  any  of 
the  usual  Rose  pests,  such  as  aphides,  mildew, 
red  rust,  &c. 


Rose  Red  Tet. — At  the  last  meeting  at  South 
Kensington  on  March  1-3  a  pretty  new  miniature  Rose 
called  Ked  Pet,  with  very  full,  bright  crimson  flowers, 
freely  produced,  was  ejchibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son.  This  miniature  China  Rose  is  said  to  be  a  sport 
from  White  Pet,  and,  like  thut  attractive  little  Rose, 
to  flower  continuously  throughout  the  entire  season. — 
T.  W.G. 

Rose  Fortune's  Yellow. — A  bunch  of  charming 
blooms  of  Fortune's  Yellow  was  also  staged  by  Mr. 
Crook.  This  delightful  Rose,  which  is  unique  in  its 
mingled  shades  of  red  and  yellow,  is  worthy  of  far 
more  extended  cultivation,  either  indoors  or  out,  than 
it  at  present  obtains. — (i. 

Rose  Lady  Alice. —  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son 
also  exhibited  a  round  basket  filled  with  plants 
in  flower  of  their  new  Rose  Lady  Alice.  This 
variety  is  a  sport  from  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam, 
which  it  follows  in  perfection  of  form  and  freedom 
of  bloom,  differing  only  ia  colour,  which  is  of  the 
palest  flesh  tint,  and  will  probably  be  found  nearly 
white  out  of  doors.  A  plant  in  bloom  of  Lady 
Mary  Kitzwilliam  was  included  in  the  basket,  to 
show  the  distinctness  of  Lady  Alice,  which  will 
evidently,  like  its  parent,  in  addition  to  being  one 
of  the  finest  varieties  for  the  exhibitor,  make  an 
invaluable  pot  Rose,  easy  to  force  and  certain  to 
bloom.— T.  W.  G. 


DECORATIVE  ROSES. 
It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  decorative  Rose-gar- 
dening, that  is  to  say,  the  planting  and  cultivation 
of  Roses  with  a  view  to  their  producing  an  effective 
coup  d'ceil  in  the  garden,  instead  of  their  being  re- 
legated to  some  obscure  spot  and  treated  as  mere 
cut-flower-producing  machines,  is  stiU  in  its  infancy. 
A  good  healthy  tradition  such  as  that  which  insists 
upon  the  necessity  of  Roses  being  grown  only  in  a 
"  rosarium  "  or  "  rosetum,"  or  some  such  pedanti- 
cally-styled situation,  will  not  readily  succumb,  and 
Roses  will,  no  doubt,  still  be  planted  "  out  of  the 
way"   in  remote  corners  of    kitchen  gardens,    or 
allowed  only  in  more  polite  society  when  they  can 
be  safely  secured  from  mischief  within  a  good  solid 
hedge  of  Yew,  or  such  sort  of  cheerful  plant,  and 
duly  decorated  with  iron  pillars  and  clanking  chains 
radiating  from  the  central  rustic  arbour  or  summer- 
house.    Why  it  should  be  necessary  to  have  a  Rose 
garden,  instead  of  having  a  garden  of  Roses,  is  not 
clear,  unless  in  the  case  of  people  who  only  grow 
Roses  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  cut  blossoms  for 
exhibition.     The  one  old  objection  that  Roses  were 
gay  for  ten  days  in  the  summer  and  a  desolation 
for  the  rest  of  the  year,  is  no  longer  valid.     The 
cultivation  on  dwarf  Brier  stocks  of  the  Tea-scented 
Roses  has  altered  all  that,  and  good  flowers  may 
now-a-day  s  really  be  obtained  out-  of -doors  from  June 
to  November  in  a  favourable  season.    But  the  effec- 
tive appearance  of  such  plants  wUl  not  be  best 
secured  by  their  being  dotted  along  in   straight 
lines  and  at  wide  intervals,  even  if  they  are_  shut 
by  an  evergreen  hedge  into  a  "  rosetum,"  nor  is  the 
number  of  really  decorative  Roses,  Tea-scented  or 
otherwise,  so  great  that  rigorous  selection  can  be 
dispensed  with.    The  vital  qualities  of  a  first-rate 
decorative  Rose  are  six  in  number:   vigour,  free- 
dom, autumnal-blooming,  erect  habit  of    growth, 
purity  of  colour,  hardiness ;  and  as  the  number  of 
varieties  that  can  qualify  under  all  these  heads  is 
limited,  the  object  should  be  to  find  out  which  they 
are,  and  to  plant  considerable  numbers  of  those 
alone.     The  extent  of  the  group  of  each  variety  will 
of  course  depend  upon  the  size  and  arrangements 
of  the  particular'  garden  to  be  planted,  but  groups 
of  from   six   plants   upwards  will  make  a   telling 
effect.     If  the  garden  is  extensive   and  there   are 
numerous  moderate-sized  beds,  it  is  a   good   plan 
to  fill  each  bed  with  one  variety,  which  will  then 
be  seen  thoroughly  in  character,  and  consequently 
at  its  best. 

In  selecting  the  varieties  possessed  of  most  of 
the  necessary  qualifications,  the  Tea-scented  Roses 
undoubtedly  come  first,  and  anyone  who  has  ob- 
served  the  handsome  appearance,  not  only  in  early 
summer,  but  throughout  the  autumn,  of  bold  groups 
of  well  selected  Teas,  would  probably  be  disposed 
to  dispense  with  any  other  kinds. 

Most  of  the  available  sorts  are  so  well  known,  that 
nothing  beyond  the  enumeration  of  their  names  and 
colours  is  necessary,  and  those  that  can  be  most 
confidently  recommended  are,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
lemon  and  peach  ;  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  pure  white, 
blush  centre  late  in  the  season  ;  Anna  Olivier, 
shaded  yellowish  rose,  deeper  base ;  Jean  Ducher, 
shaded  tawny  yellow ;  Madame  Lambard,  rose 
colour,  variable  early  in  the  season ;  Perle  des 
Jardins,  full  rich  yellow;  Souvenir  de  Gabrielle 
Drevet,  shaded  yellow  and  flesh-tinted  rose  ;  Sou- 
venir de  Thfir^se  Levet,  deep  brownish  crimson ; 
and  Caroline  Kuster,  pale  yellow.  The  last-named 
has  a  good  deal  of  the  Noisette  character,  producing 
large  clusters  of  flowers,  and  is  commonly  grown 
against  a  wall,  where  it  always  makes  a  fine  plant ; 
it  makes  a  handsome  bush,  however,  in  the  open, 
especially  if  it  be  pruned  moderately  hard,  as  then 
the  growth  is  stout  and  strong,  and  the  somewhat 
weighty  trusses  of  bloom  are  carried  quite  erect. 
Souvenir  de  Gabrielle  Drevet  is  a  comparatively 
recent  Rose  raised  by  Guillot,  and  is  a  most  free- 
flowering  and  charming  Tea ;  the  flowers  are  carried 
quite  erect,  and  are  of  a  delightful  mixture  of  yellow 
and  flesh  colour,  while  the  plant  is  hardy  and  free, 
it  not  a  very  large  grower,  and  is  a  thorough 
autumnal.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Levet's 
Souvenir  de  Therese  Levet,  excepting  that  its  colour 
is  a  rich  crimson,  inclining  to  brown  rather  than  to 


purple,  and  when  well  grown  it  is  innocent  of  any 
shade  of  dreary  violet. 

If  another  white  be  wanted  in  addition  to  Hon. 
Edith  Gifford,  the  best  of  all  white  Teas  in  the 
garden,  Innocente  Pirolamay  be  employed,  although 
the  plant  is  inclined  to  look   a   little   thin   owing 
to  its  moderate-sized  leaves   and   the   longish   in- 
tervals at  which  they  are  inserted  on   the   stems, 
and  also  the   petals,   being   somewhat    thin,    are 
liable  to   stick   together  in   wet  weather,   to   the 
prevention  of  the  full  development  of  the  flowers. 
There    is    another    variety    which,    although    its 
blossoms  are  somewhat  pendulous,  is   so  vigorous 
and  so  extraordinarily   free-flowering,   both   early 
and  late,  that  it  seems  ungracious  to   omit   it,  in 
case  a  few  additional  examples  should  be  wanted : 
this    is    Nabonnand's    Francisca    Kriiger,    a  very 
pretty  coppery  yellow  Tea   of   fair  size,    the  per- 
fectly formed  flowers  being  produced  in  the  utmost 
profusion.     Similarly,  there  are  two  other  varieties 
against  which  the  charge  of  being  only  semi-double 
may  be  urged,  but  of  which,  nevertheless,  a  group 
in  flower  presents  so  charming  an  appearance  in  the 
garden,  that  mention  of  them  must  be  made.    The 
first  is  Madame  Chedane  Guinoisseau,  of  a  lovely 
colour  much  wanted,  namely,  a  clear,  pure  yellow 
throughout,  which  does  not  fade  appreciably  as  the 
flowers  expand,  and  whose  buds  are  well  carried 
and  freely  produced  all  the  season ;  the  second  is 
Madame  Perny,  a  Rose  that  produces  great  clusters 
of  tawny  yellow  buds,  which,  unlike  those  of  the 
last  named,  develop  into  flowers  consisting  of  almost 
white  petals  of  great  size,  but  which  are  in  all  stages 
most  attractive. 

These,  then,  are  the  best  worth  growing  of  the 
Teas  (and  consequently  of  all  Roses),  as  fulfilling 
all  the  required  conditions  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing an  effective  display  in  the  garden ;  thus,  last 
season  they  all  survived  exposure,  without  any  pro- 
tection, to  25°  of  frost  on  two  consecutive  nights, 
yet  made  a  vigorous  growth,  were  full  of  flowers  by 
the  third  week  in  June,  and  still  so  in  the  middle  of 
October,  their  flowers  also  being  carried  erect,  and 
thus  displayed  to  the  best  advantage  on  the  plant. 
There  is,  moreover,  another  important  point  in  which 
the  superiority  of  these  Teas  over  most  other  Roses 
for  garden  decoration  becomes  especially  conspi- 
cuous late  in  the  season,  and  this  lies  in  the  greater 
ability  of  the  Tea-scented  Roses  to  resist  the  attacks 
of  mildew  and  red  rust,  the  latter  pest  especially 
being  hardly  ever  found  upon  them ;  and  the  full 
meaning  and  advantage  of  this,  all  who  have  ever 
seen  their  Rose'trees  leafless,  even  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  August,  through  the  ravages  of  these 
troublesome  fungi,  will  readily  ai>preoiate. 

If  climbers,  again,  are  wanted  for  a  continuous 
display,  it  is  impossible  to  get  far  away  from  the 
near  relatives  of  the  Teas,  such  as  the  Noisettes  and 
the  Dijon  race,  which  all  flower  freely  in  autumn, 
and  are  but  little  subject  to  mildew.  Of  the  former, 
in  addition  to  the  well-known  Mar^chal  Niel  and 
William  Allen  Richardson  of  button-hole  notoriety, 
there  are  Lamarque,  the  best  and  most  beautiful  of 
all  autumnal  white  climbing  Roses  ;  Ophirie,  whose 
great  clusters  of  coppery  buds  are  quite  unique  and 
immensely  attractive,  whether  the  plant  be  grown 
on  a  wall,  on  a  pillar,  or  as  a  bush,  with  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  being  produced  freely  in  August, 
when  Roses  in  the  south  are  least  plentiful ;  Aim6e 
A'ibert,  whose  large  trusses  of  little  flowers  are  simi- 
larly useful  from  the  lateness  of  their  production  ; 
Kellenberg,  fragile,  but  brilliant  crimson  in  colour  ; 
Rfive  d'Or,  a  lovely  Rose  and  free  autumnal,  which 
even  if  it  never  bloomed  would  nevertheless,  for  the 
sake  of  its  beautiful  red  shoots  and  young  foliage, 
be  worth  growing  on  a  pillar. 

Of  the  Bourbon  Teas,  as  they  may  well  be  called, 
the  best  are  Bouquet  d'Or,  more  beautiful  in  form 
than  Gloire  de  Dijon;  the  pale  yellow  Emilie 
Dupuy,  much  hardier  than  Belle  l.yonnaise;  and 
Madame  Berard ;  in  addition  to  Gloire  de  Dijon 
itself.  If  these  great  Roses  are  not  wanted  as 
climbers,  they  are  exceedingly  decorative  when 
grown  as  great  bushes,  not  tied  up  to  a  post,  but 
allowed  to  grow  their  own  way,  with  a  few  stakes 
introduced  as  required  to  which  the  long  arching 
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shoots  may  be  just  secured  to   keep  them  from 
blowing  all  over  the  place. 

There  are  only  two  red  Hybrid  Teas  at  present 
that  are  not  too  dreary  in  colour  to  be  worth  grow- 
ing as  climbers,  but  of  these,  Reine  Marie  Henriette, 
which  is  generally  the  earliest  Rose  in  bloom,  and  is 
also  free  in  autumn,  is  most  charming  and  is  a  first- 
rate  Rose  in  every  way,  whilst  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtem- 
berg,  though  only  semi-double,  is  so  bright,  and 
makes  such  a  magnificent  plant  with  its  glorious 
foliage,  that  it  is  well  deserving  of  more  general 
recognition. 

The  Hybrid  Polyanthas  are  of  course  half  Teas, 
and  it  is  from  the  latter  that  they  obtain  their  ever- 
blooming  character.  Two  varieties  are  especially 
decorative  and  literally  incessant-flowering,  namely. 
Mignonette,  a  rosy  pink,  and  Pdquerette,  pure 
white,  both  producing  immense  trusses  of  bloom, 
though  neither  plant  ever  attains  many  inches  in 
height. 

Of  other  Roses' that  are  free  autumnals,  and  also 
tolerably  exempt  from  mildew,  the  most  effective 
are  the  common  pink  China  and  the  Bourbon 
Qaeen — very  free,  pale  buff  or  liesh  colour,  and  Rev. 
H.  H.  D'Ombrain,  a  rich  carmine-crimson,  delight- 
fully fragrant,  most  constant,  invariably  the  earliest 
of  all,  being  ready  by  the  middle  of  June,  yet 
reliable  till  autumn,  and  succeeding  admirably  on  its 
own  roots.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  even  these 
are  of  Tea  blood,  and  that  thus  all  the  Roses  that 
can  be  best  depended  upon  to  fiower  continuously, 
and  to  resist  mildew  and  Orange  fungus,  either  are, 
or  are  derived  from  Teas. 

Of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  that  are  the  most  con- 
stantly decorative  and  least  subject  to  mildew, 
I'lrich  Brunner  heads  the  list  as  a  plant  that  is 
always  as  green  as  Leeks,  and  produces  early  and 
late  extremely  handsome  rich  carmine  flowers  ;  the 
well  known  La  France  and  A.  K.  Williams,  the 
freest  of  all  crimsons  in  autumn,  come  next ;  Boule 
de  Neige,  the  exquisite  Grace  Darling  (which  must 
regretfully  be  admitted  to  be  a  Hybrid  Tea,  that  is 
to  say,  for  exhibition  purposes  a  Hybrid  Perpetual), 
Charles  I/amb  and  Garden  Favourite,  two  recent 
Roses  of  distinct  and  striking  shades  and  very  desir- 
able, and  dear  old  Anna  Alexieif,  a  most  delightful 
plant  that  annually  covers  itself  with  flowers  that 
are  still  unique  in  their  brilliant  shade  of  pink. 
Anna  de  Diesbach  is  perhaps  a  trifle  coarse,  but  fine 
in  colour  and  very  telling  in  a  garden,  a  character 
which  also  applies  to  Julie  Touvais,  a  charm- 
ing Rose  rendered  especially  valuable  from  its 
earliness  in  blooming.  The  best  of  the  others  are 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Dupuy  Jamain,  General  Jac- 
queminot, Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Glory  of  Cheshunt, 
Heinrich  Schultheis,  Henri  Ledechaux,  Jules  Chre- 
tien IL,  Jules  Margottin,  Madame  Gabriel  l.uizet, 
grand  and  indispensable,  but  prone  to  mildew. 
Marquise  de  Castellane,Merveille  de  Lyon.Ro.sieriste 
Jacobs,  good  crimson  autumnal,  andViolette  Bouyer, 
the  best  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  till  mildew  makes 
its  appearance. 

In  addition  to  all  these  there  are  a  few  Roses 
which,  though  they  flower  but  once  a  year,  make 
then  so  fine  a  display  that  it  might  almost  be 
allowed  to  count  for  two.  For  instance,  Jladame 
Plantier  when  in  flower  is  not  to  be  surpassed  for  a 
mass  of  purest  white  in  the  garden  ;  Blairi  No.  2, 
allowed  to  grow  its  own  way,  makes  a  great  mound 
which  in  June  is  covered  with  pretty  blush  flowers ; 
and  a  bed  or  mass  of  Rosa  mundi,  the  best  and 
brightest  of  the  striped  Roses,  is  a  charming  sight 
when  in  full  blossom.  Of  the  Austrian  Briers  a 
striking  group  may  be  made  of  Persian  Yellow,  and 
the  types  R.  lutea  and  R.  punicea  or  the  single 
yellow  and  copper  Austrian  Briers  are  even  more 
telling  and  effective  in  colour.  In  fact,  counting 
these  two,  there  are  half  a  dozen  single  Roses  which 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  tolerable  collec- 
tion, the  others  being  R.  macrantha,  perhaps  indi- 
vidually the  most  beautiful  of  all  single  Rose  blooms, 
R.  lucida  with  its  gleaming  leaves  and  brilliant  wax- 
like heps  when  the  rosy  petals  are  gone,  R.  rubri- 
folia,  the  Rose  tree  of  fairyland,  and  the  glorious 
climber  R.  polyantha.  In  order  to  give  a  better 
idea  than  is  possible  in  words  of  the  immense  de- 
corative value  of  this  Japanese  species,  a  photograph 


was  taken  of  a  plant  in  full  blossom,  and  was  re- 
produced in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  Nov.  26, 
1887,  when  the  photo-engraving  was  no  doubt  seen 
by  many  readers  of  the  "  Year-Book."  The  plate 
gave  a  very  good  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of 
the  Rose  climbing  over  a  13  feet  fence,  and  any 
growers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  species, 
and  who  missed  the  issue  in  question,  cannot  do 
better  than  refer  to  it  if  they  care  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  one  of  the  most  ornamental  climbers 
in  cultivation. 

There  is  a  remark  often  heard  in  reference  to 
some  Rose  or  other,  to  the  effect  that  "It  is  no  use 
for  exhibition  :  it  is  only  a  garden  Rose."  Now 
there  is  nothing  more  absurd  than  a  prevalent  sup- 
liosition  that  a  Rose  which  produces  flowers  suffi- 
ciently perfect  for  exhibition  cannot  be  a  decorative 
garden  Rose,  or  that  a  garden  Rose  is  merely  one 
whose  flowers  are  not  individually  beautiful  enough 
to  be  worth  exhibiting.  On  the  other  hand  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  above  rigorously  selected  list  will  show 
that,  as  far  as  the  Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are 
concerned,  the  best  and  most  constantly  decorative 
Roses  in  the  garden  are  also,  with  some  half-dozen 
exceptions,  the  best  and  most  fashionable  Roses  for 
exhibition. 

Of  course  there  are  some  Roses  which  exhibitors 
will  continue  to  cultivate  in  spite  of  some  grave 
defect,  such  as  lack  of  constitution  or  hardiness, 
and  there  are  also  some  Roses  whose  flowers  may 
not  be  quite  large  or  perfectly  formed  enough  for 
exhibition  now-a-days,  which  nevertheless  are  indis- 
pensable in  the  garden.  But  on  that  account  to  say 
either  that  exhibition  Roses  are  not  decorative  in  the 
garden,  or  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  variety  producing 
flowers  not  fit  for  exhibition  constitutes  it  a  valuable 
garden  Rose  is  misleading  and  most  undesirable,  in 
view  of  the  no  longer  disputable  fact  that  many  of 
our  most  perfect  Roses  for  exhibition  are  at  the 
same  time  in  the  garden  among  the  most  strik- 
ingly decorative  Roses.— T.  W.  Gikdlestone,  in 
Rosarian's  Year-Booh. 


ROSE  PROSPECTS  AFTER  THE  SNOW. 
Aftee  a  dreary  succession  of  snow  showers  and 
thaws,  lasting  a  month  or  more,  the  dwarf  Roses 
and  the  bare  ground  have  once  more  appeared. 
Both  are  specially  welcome,  a.s  the  pruning  season 
for  the  Roses  is  at  hand.  The  snow  seems  to  have 
chilled  the  Roses  more  than  usual,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  have  a  bruised  and  starved-like  look.  This 
mostly  happens  when  the  snow  covering  has  been 
scant  and  intermittent.  Roses  and  most  other 
plants  are  not  only  safe,  but  mostly  succeed  best 
when  wholly  buried  under  snow ;  but  when  the 
latter  keeps  falling  and  freezing  through  a  series  of 
days  or  weeks,  the  iced  water  proves  a  trying  ordeal 
to  all  living  plants.  This  is  emphatically  visible  to- 
day in  the  kitchen  as  well  as  in  the  Rose  garden. 
Cabbages  and  Parsley  that  went  under  covering  as 
green  as  Leeks  reveal  themselves  to-day  almost  as 
yellow  as  guineas ;  and  this  is  not  so  much  on 
account  of  their  exclusion  from  the  light  as  to  the 
coldness  of  their  frequent  baths  of  snow  water,  for 
mere  snow  coverings  not  seldom  enhance  the  ver- 
dure of  Grass  and  vegetables. 

The  Roses  went  into  snow  quarters  with  their 
buds  on  the  move ;  they  come  out  of  them  with 
most  of  their  foremost  buds  either  blackened  or 
checked  back  into  dormancy.  So  far  excellent,  as 
a  late  start  means  fine  Roses  in  June  or  July,  and 
(■(■(•(>  rersa.  A  few  of  the  more  tender  varieties,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  had  rather  too  much  snow 
water.  Time,  however,  the  great  revealer,  will  show. 
While,  however,  waiting  for  further  revelations  of 
the  doings  of  the  cold  among  the  Roses  under  the 
snow,  the  work  of  the  day  should  consist  in  protect- 
ing any  that  may  seem  to  need  it  from  further  cold ; 
for  whatever  else  these  snow  coverings  have  or  have 
not  done  for  our  Roses,  they  have  most  assuredly  made 
them  more  susceptible  of  cold,  and  nothing  cripples 
or  kills  more  Roses  than  a  March  frost  on  the  heels 
of  a  snow  chill  or  burial.  Piercing  winds,  biting 
frosts  under  such  conditions  go  deep  and  far  to 
wreck  and  ruin  the  Roses.  As  the  snow  protection, 
imperfect  as  it  has  been,  is  now  removed,  the  plants 
are  placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  their  battle 


with  our  climate  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
cold  season;  and  as  of  late  years  the  latter 
has  often  run  far  into  May,  it  is  most  important 
rather  to  add  to  than  remove  protection  now 
and  also  to  defer  pruning  as  long  as  practicable. 
The  winds  of  March  often  remove  the  more  flimsy 
protections  from  the  heads  or  rootstock  of  Tea  or 
other  tender  Roses.  Frequent  examinations  and 
renewal  are  therefore  needful,  as  intermittent  pro- 
tection is  far  more  deadly  than  none.  And  for  this 
very  obvious  reason,  that  all  protection  induces 
extra  tenderness  or  susceptibility  to  injury  from 
cold.  For  example,  there  are  two  rootstocks  of 
Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  the  open ;  one  has  had  no 
protection,  the  other  a  fair  amount  of  dry  Bracken. 
Early  in  the  night  a  north-east  wind  searches 
through  the  protected  top  and  succeeds  in  sweeping 
away  the  whole  of  the  protection.  A  frost  of  15° 
follows,  and  the  two  plants  standing  side  by  side 
are  exposed  to  an  identical  degree  of  cold.  The 
protected  plant  is,  however,  quite  killed  and  the 
other  but  slightly  injured.  Why?  Because  the 
protected  plant  was  made  more  tender  through  the 
protection.  The  latter — to  put  the  matter  in  its 
most  popular  form — at  the  moment  of  its  removal 
opened  out  the  citadel  of  life  for  the  more  facile 
and  sure  ingress  of  cold.  If  all  this  be  true — and 
it  is— let  those  who  were  careful  to  protect  their 
Roses  in  December  be  yet  more  careful  to  certify  or 
renew  that  protection  in  March  if  they  would  have 
Roses  in  perfection  throughout  the  Rose  season  of 
1888.  D.  T.  F. 


Propagating. 


Aralias.— These  handsome-foliaged  plants  can  be 
increased  in  various  ways,  for  whereas  some  can 
be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots, 
in  the  case  of  others  it  is  necessary  to  graft 
them,  while  some  may  be  obtained  from  root  cut- 
tings. Among  those  that  will  not  strike,  but  must 
be  grafted,  is  Aralia  Veitchi  and  its  variety  gra- 
ciUima.  The  best  stock  for  this  purpose  is  A. 
reticulata,  a  stove  species,  that  will  strike  readily 
from  cuttings,  so  that  stocks  are  easily  procurable. 
After  being  struck  the  cuttings  should  be  potted  off, 
and  when  about  the  thickness  of  a  straw  they  are 
then  available  for  grafting.  It  matters  little  how 
the  operation  is  performed  provided  the  barks  of 
the  two  kinds  fit  together  exactly.  By  some  the 
scions  are  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  and,  the 
stock  being  split,  they  are  inserted  in  this  manner, 
but  the  method  generally  followed  is  that  known  as 
side-grafting.  In  this  operation  a  slight  incision  is 
made  in  the  stem  just  clear  of  the  soil,  then  about 
an  inch  above  it  the  knife  is  inserted  and  a  sloping 
cut  carried  down  to  the  first  incision.  The  graft, 
which  should  consist  of  the  top  of  a  plant  in  a 
partially  ripened  condition,  must  then  have  the 
base  fashioned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fit  exactly 
in  the  spot  from  whence  the  piece  has  just  been 
removed.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  tie  the  graft 
securely  in  position  with  some  soft  material,  such 
as  coarse  darning  cotton.  If  then  placed  in  a 
close  propagating  case,  no  wax  or  clay  will  be 
needed  to  cover  the  point  of  union.  The  stocks 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  old  and  stunted 
before  using  them,  as  when  young  and  vigorous 
the  wounds  made  by  the  knife  heal  very  rapidly.  It 
is  also  very  convenient  to  have  the  stocks  in  small 
pots,  as  they  do  not  then  occupy  so  much  space  in 
the  propagating  cases,  and,  furthermore,  if  in  small 
pots  and  well  rooted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  shift 
them  on  soon  after  after  a  union  is  effected,  and  an 
opportunity  then  arises  to  bury  them  ratherdeeper  in 
the  pot  than  they  were  before.  The  point  of  union  is 
thus  wholly  or  partially  covered.  When  a  plant  be- 
comes naked  at  the  base,  the  top  may,  if  desired,  be 
taken  off  and  grafted  on  the  bottom,  by  this  means 
making  a  dwarf  specimen  of  it.  When  side-graft- 
ing is  followed  it  is  not  necessary  to  cut  off  the 
stock  at  the  point  of  union,  but  after  the  scion  com- 
mences to  grow  the  top  may  then  be  removed. 
Another  method,  which  can  be  carried  out  where 
stout  roots  of  any  of  the  kinds  are  available  (which, 
by  the  way,  is  not  often  the  case),  is  to  graft  the 
shoot  on  to  a  piece  of  root  in  the  same  manner  as 
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the  various  hardy  Clematis  are  grafted.  Several  of 
the  other  stove  kinds,  such  as  A.  Chabrieri,  elegan- 
tissima,  and  leptophylla,  though  they  can  be  struck 
from  cuttings,  are  usually  grafted,  as  in  this  way 
good-sized  plants  can  be  obtained  in  less  time  than 
if  put  in  as  cuttings ;  though  v?here  it  is  intended  to 
propagate  them  in  this  way  the  cuttings  should  be 
formed  of  the  current  season's  shoots  cut  off  cleanly 
at  a  joint  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  two  or  three 
of  the  bottom  leaves  removed  for  the  convenience 
of  insertion.  The  better  plan  is  to  put  each  cutting 
singly  in  a  small  pot,  which  must  be  drained  and 
filled  with  light  sandy  soil.  After  insertion  a  tho- 
rough watering  should  be  given,  when  if  the  pots 
are  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat  in  a  close  case, 
the  cuttings  will  soon  root.  Should  any  of  the 
latter  be  at  all  top-heavy,  the  safer  plan  is  to  secure 
them  to  a  small  stick  before  placing  them  in  the 
case.  The  variegated-leaved  A.  Guilfoylel,  which, 
after  A.  reticulata,  is  the  most  suitable  stock  for  the 
stove  kinds  of  Aralia,  strikes  readily  from  cuttings, 
which  is  the  usual  way  of  increasing  it.  Among 
the  greenhouse  kinds  of  Aralia  the  most  generally 
grown  is  A.  Sieboldi,  or  Fatsia  japonica,  as  it  is 
often  called.  Of  this  seeds  are  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  and  they  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
possible  after  being  gathered,  for  they  then  quickly 
germinate.  The  seeds  must  be  cleaned  before  sow- 
ing, which  should  be  done  in  either  pans  or  boxes. 
Whichever  is  employed  must  be  well  drained  and 
filled  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top  with  light 
sandy  soil  pressed  down  moderately  firm  and  made 
level.  The  seed,  having  been  sown  and  just  covered 
with  the  same  compost,  should  ^e  placed  in  a  struc- 
ture kept  at  an  intermediate  temperature  until 
germination  takes  place,  when  the  boxes  or  pans 
should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  position.  When 
large  enough  the  seedlings  should  be  potted  off, 
taking  care  that  the  stem  is  buried  nearly  up  to  the 
seed  leaves.  The  variegated  variety  does  not  come 
true  from  seed,  so  that  other  means  have  to  be  re- 
sorted to.  Sometimes  a  few  weak  shoots  are  pushed 
out  around  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  when  this 
happens  they  supply  the  best  of  cuttings,  as  they 
root  without  difficulty  if  taken  off  with  a  heel  and 
inserted  into  small  pots  of  sandy  soil.  They  must 
be  kept  close  till  rooted,  and  a  little  bottom-heat 
will  assist  them  in  this  respect.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  the  cuttings  will  strike  in  an  ordinary 
garden  frame.  In  the  case  of  plants  that  have 
grown  up  tall  and  naked,  the  top  may  be  taken  as  a 
cutting,  and  this  operation  will,  of  course,  cause 
side  shoots  to  be  pushed  out,  which,  when  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  may  be  utilised  as  cuttings  ;  in- 
deed, a  few  old  plants  may  be  depended  upon  to 
supply  a  considerable  number,  as  no  sooner  is  one 
removed  than  another  is  pushed  out  to  take  its 
place.  The  Japanese  Rice-paper  plant  (A.  papyri 
fera)  can  also  be  increased  by  root  cuttings.  Good 
stout  roots  should  be  chosen,  and  having  been 
cut  up  into  lengths  of  about  a  couple  of  inches,  they 
should  be  dibbled  perpendicularly  into  pans  or 
boxes  of  sandy  soil,  and  at  such  a  depth  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  root  is  just  covered  with  the  soil. 
In  cutting  up  the  roots  care  must  be  taken  that 
none  of  them  are  reversed,  for  this  is  a  mistake  that 
may  easily  happen,  and  if  it  is  done  they  will  not 
strike.  The  hardy  Aralia  spinosa  will  grow  readily 
from  pieces  of  the  roots. 

The  Golden  Vine  (Stigmaphyllon  ciliatum), 
This  ornamental  stove  climber,  of  which  a  coloured 
plate  was  given  in  The  Garden  for  Feb.  25,  1888, 
can  be  readily  increased  not  only  from  cuttings  of 
the  growing  shoots,  but  it  some  of  the  principal 
roots  are  cut  up  into  lengths  and  placed  under 
conditions  favourable  to  growth  they  quickly  form 
plants. 

OiiANGES. — It  is  easy  to  obtain  a  stock  of  Oranges 
by  sowing  the  seeds,  but  as  the  plants  take  a  long 
time  to  flower,  other  means  have  to  be  resorted  to 
in  order  to  obtain  those  pretty  little  bushes  that 
flower  and  fruit  so  freely  even  in  a  small  state.  As 
cuttings  do  not  root  at  all  readily,  the  only  course 
open  is  to  propagate  Oranges  by  means  of  grafting, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  young  seedling  plants 
make  the  best  stocks.  They  should  be  well  esta- 
blished in  small  pots,  and  when  the  stem  is  of  the 


thickness  of  a  straw  to  that  of  a  lead  pencil  is  a 
good  time  to  carry  out  the  operation  of  grafting. 
At  all  events  it  should  be  performed  while  the  bark 
of  the  stock  is  still  fresh  and  green ;  that  is  to  say, 
before  it  becomes  brown  and  rugged  in  character. 
The  method  usually  employed  in  grafting  the  Orange 
is  that  known  as  side-grafting,  and  the  scions  should 
consist  of  good  clean  shoots  about  4  inches  or  5 
inches  long.  The  height  at  which  it  is  to  be  grafted 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  style  of  the  plant 
that  is  required.  Small  standards  are  preferred  by 
many,  and  the  point  of  union  must  be  at  the  spot 
where  it  is  intended  the  head  of  the  plant  should 
branch  out.  Where  bushy  plants  are  needed  the 
graft  must  be  put  on  as  near  the  ground  as  possible. 
The  top  of  the  stock  may  be  shortened  in,  but  must 
not  be  removed  until  a  union  is  complete.  In 
grafting  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  barks 
of  both  stock  and  scion  fit  exactly,  when  they  must 
be  tied  securely  in  position  and  then  placed  in  a 
close  propagating  case,  for  if  this  is  done  no  graft- 
ing wax  or  clay  will  be  needed.  If  there  is  no 
deep  case  for  their  reception  the  standard  plants 
may  be  laid  down,  for  they  unite  just  as 
well  in  this  position  as  upright,  the  only 
care  needed  being  to  stand  them  up 
occasionally  and  water  if  required.  In 
the  case  of  all  grafts  that  are  to  stand  in 
a  moist  atmosphere,  the  tying  material 
employed  must  not  be  raffia,  for  it  decays 
quickly  when  always  wet.  A  coarse  kind 
of  darning  cotton  is  for  delicate  grafting 
a  very  suitable  material. 

Lemon-scented  Verbena  (Aloysia 
citriodora). — Though  this  is  common,  it 
is  one  of  those  plants  that  many  fail  to 
strike  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  yet  it 
is  very  easy  to  propagate  if  a  few  facts 
are  borne  in  mind.  The  best  cuttings 
are  furnished  by  plants  under  glass 
directly  they  start  away  into  growth  in 
the  spring,  and  the  cuttings  should  be 
formed  of  the  young  shoots  then  pro- 
duced while  still  in  their  soft  succulent 
condition.  It  allowed  to  become  half- 
ripened  they  take  a  longer  time  to  root 
and  some  will  fail.  The  cuttings  should 
be  dibbled  in  as  soon  as  possible  after 
being  removed  from  the  parent  plant, 
as  if  allowed  to  flag  they  take  longer  to 
root  than  if  this  does  not  happen. 

COPROSMA    BAUEEIANA    VAEIBGATA. 

— The  best  way  to  increase  this  is  to 
keep  the  stock  plants  in  the  temperature 
of  an  intermediate  house  a  month  or  so 
before  taking  the  cuttings,  as  in  such  a 
structure  its  growth  is  rapid.  The  young 
shoots  so  produced  make  the  best  cut- 
tings, that  is,  if  they  are  taken  from  the 
plant,  dibbled  in,  and  placed  in  a  close 
propagating  case  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 

Gaillaedias. — These  beautiful  border  flowers 
are  not  only  easily  increased  by  seeds,  but  also  by 
cuttings  of  the  roots  taken  at  anytime;  but  the 
spring  is  the  best  season.  T. 


minate  so  evenly  or  so  readily  as  they  otherwise 
would  do.  On  the  other  hand,  it  more  frequently 
happens  that  seeds  get  hardened  and  dry  through 
being  kept  too  long, or  by  being  subject  to  too  much 
drying,  and  germination  is  thereby  much  retarded. 
— A. 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    OOWER. 

EVERGREEN   CGELOGYNES. 

This  is  a  genus  of  beautiful  plants,  and  tlie 
various  members  wliich  were  grown  in  my 
younger  days,  and  which  had  been  allowed  to 
slip  out  of  cultivation,  are  now  returning  to 
favour.  They  are  again  being  introduced  and 
looked  upon  as  rarities,  whiLst  many  new  kinds 
have  been  found  and  introduced  within  these 
last  few  years.  Orchid  growers  will  find  that 
Coelogynes  cannot  be  kept  together  under  one 


Top-dres8lng  lawns. — In  the  issue  for  March  3 
(p.  200)  you  give  particulars  of  top-dressing  for  lawns, 
the  Ust  one  of  which  speaks  of  "trimmings  from 
roadsides."  la  this  to  be  underatoodas  road-scrapings 
from  limestone  or  any  other  roads  'i  Shall  be  glad  of 
further  information. — U.  K. 

Oermination  of  seeds.— "  Hortus "  (p.  198) 
attempts  to  controvert  what  I  stated  with  regard  to 
immature  seeds  germinating  irregularly  by  saying 
that  some  people  hold  exactly  an  opposite  opinion. 
Now,  what  I  quoted  was  not  an  opinion,  but  an 
ascertained  fact.  I  quite  agree  that  now  seeds,  if 
they  are  properly  matured,  do  germinate  more 
readily  than  older  seeds,  and  the  example  I  gave 
was  rather  to  prove  the  exception  than  the  rule. 
At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  seeds  are  sown  before  they  are 
thoroughly  ripened,  and  consequently  do  not  ger- 


Cu-'logyne  speciosa. 


regimen  in  the  same  manner  as  Odontoglossums, 
as  I  recently  noted  in  a  garden  near  London, 
for  although  all  enjoy  at  least  moderate  heat 
and  an  abundance  of  moisture  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  some  of  the  kinds  require  strong 
heat  all  the  year  round.  Tlui.s  some  species  are 
j  natives  of  high  elevations,  and  these,  of  course, 
thrive  best  in  a  low  temperature,  or  at  least 
under  conditions  most  in  accordance  with 
their  natural  surroundings  ;  whilst  those  found 
in  low  situations  naturally  require  a  much 
greater  amount  of  heat  and  moisture  all  the 
year  round,  and  therefore  I  regard  it  as 
impossible  to  grow  these  plants  side  by  side 
under  cultivation.  Where  their  natural  habits 
are  studied  and  their  requirements  attended  to, 
few  plants  give  larger  returns  than  Culogynes 
for  the  pains  bestowed  upon  them.  Whatever 
the  temperature  the  various  kinds  may  require, 
I  have  found  that  they  all  sliould  have  tliorough 
drainage,  and  should  be  potted  in  good  rough 
fibrous  peat,  to  which  some  living  Sphagnum 
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Moss  may  be  added  witli  advantage,  some  kinds 
liking  the  latter  better  tlian  others,  but  I  approve 
of  all  being  surfaced  with  this  material.  The 
kinds  producing  drooping  racemes  maybe  grown 
in  hanging  baskets,  in  which  position  the 
spikes  of  bloom  display  their  beauties  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  whilst  the  other  kinds  should 
be  well  elevated  above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  This 
is  a  somewhat  extensive  genus,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  species  flower  in  winter,  wliich, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
kinds  produce  white  flowers,  renders  them 
doubly  useful.  The  following  kinds  are  all  dis- 
tinct, and  deserve  a  place  in  a  collection  of 
orchidaceous  plants :  — 

C.  ASPBRATA,  more  familiarly  known  as  C.  Lewi 
(having   been    introduced  by  Messrs.  Low),  used 


light ;  and  although  it  enjoys  a  copious  supply  of 
water,  it  should  be  administered  with  care  during 
the  dull  winter  months. 

C.  BAEBATA. — In  spite  of  what  has  been  written 
about  this  species,  it  is  truly  a  beautiful  winter- 
blooming  variety.  One  of  the  finest  varieties  I  have 
seen  was  flowering  during  the  past  winter  in 
Mr.  Southgate's  collection  at  Streatham.  It  is  both 
a  free  grower  and  bloomer.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are 
roundish-ovate ;  the  scape  is  erect,  bearing  a  raceme 
of  large  flowers,  which  in  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
white ;  lip  white,  stained  in  the  best  varieties  with 
black  and  bearded  with  a  fringe  of  hairs  of  the  same 
colour,  while  in  the  ordinary  forms  it  is  more  of  a 
sepia-brown.  It  was  introduced  some  few  years  back 
by  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  from  Northern  India,  and 
thrives  well  in  an  intermediate  house. 

C.  coRRiiGATA  is  a  species  from  the  Madras  hills 


Cielogyne  oristata. 


to  be  seen  in  our  gardens  as  fine  specimens,  but  is 
now  rare.  I  saw  a  nice  example  recently  in  Baron 
Schroeder's  collection,  and  it  also  bloomed  a  short 
time  since  at  Downside.  It  grows  to  a  height 
of  some  2  feet,  the  bulbs  being  oblong  and  stout. 
The  raceme  is  about  1  foot  long,  bearing  numerous 
flowers,  each  of  which  is  from  2  inches  to  3  inches 
over.  Sepals  and  petals  creamy-yellow ;  ground 
colour  of  lip  similar ;  the  disc  ornamented  with 
tavmy  orange,  and  streaked  with  yellow  and 
brown.  It  is  a  summer  bloomer.  This  is  a  native 
of  Sarawak,  in  Borneo.  It  enjoys  the  temperature 
of  the  East  India  house  all  the  year  round.  A  little 
loam  may  be  added  to  the  soil  for  this  plant  with 
advantage.      It  requires  abundance  of   heat  and 


at  considerable  elevations,  and  should  be  grown 
cool.  It  has  not  hitherto  proved  a  free  bloomer, 
but  I  imagine  this  arises  from  want  of  resting  it 
sufficiently.  The  bulbs  are  ovate  and  much  wrinkled ; 
the  flowers  are  pure  white,  saving  a  stain  of  orange 
and  yeUow  on  the  lip. 

C.  COEYMBOSA.— This  is  another  cool  house 
species  too  seldom  seen.  It  is  a  summer  bloomer, 
producing  large  flowers  nearly  4  inches  across, 
which  are  white,  saving  the  lip ;  this  is  orna- 
mented with  two  yellow  eye-like  spots  bordered 
with  brown,  and  the  disc  is  also  stained  with  the 
same  colour.  It  comes  from  Northern  India  at 
some  5000  feet  elevation. 
'      C.   CRISTATA. — This  plant  (here  shown)  is  now 


too  well  known  to  need  much  description.  It  is  a 
magnificent  Orchid  for  winter  blooming;  it  should 
be  grown  in  a  cool  stove,  and  in  the  autumn  placed 
in  a  little  extra  warmth  to  finish  up  the  bulbs  and 
induce  them  to  push  out  their  racemes  of  flower, 
which  in  the  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white 
stained  in  the  lip  with  orange.  There  are  now 
numerous  varieties  of  this  species  which  differ  more 
or  less  in  the  breadth  of  sepals  and  petals,  that 
known  as  the  Chatsworth  variety,  sometimes  called 
maxima,  being  the  best.  In  the  variety  Lemoniana 
the  flowers  are  broad,  as  in  the  Chatsworth  variety, 
but  the  lip,  instead  of  being  broadly  stained  with 
yellow  or  orange-yellow,  is  of  a  faint  pale  yellow ; 
whilst  in  the  variety  alba,  which  I  recently  noted 
at  Mr.  Measures  at  Streatham  bearing  170  flowers, 
they  are  of  the  purest  white,  without  a  spot  of  any 
colour.  It  is  found  growing  wild  in  Northern  India 
at  an  elevation  of  5000  feet  to  8000  feet. 

C.  DATANA. — This  plant  is  a  native  of  Borneo, 
and  commemorates  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  Orchid  growers  who  has  just  passed  away.  The 
plant  has  long  and  narrow  bulbs,  which  are  more 
or  less  wrinkled  and,  hke  the  leaves,  deep  green. 
The  racemes  come  up  with  the  young  growth,  and 
bear  from  one  to  two  dozen  flowers.  This  variety 
is  pendulous,  and  therefore  requires  a  hanging 
basket;  it  may  be  rested  where  it  is  grown,  but 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  hottest  sun.  The 
flowers,  which  appear  in  summer,  are  ochrous- 
yellow  in  the  sepals  and  petals,  blotched  and  bor- 
dered with  brown  on  the  lip. 

C.  ELATA.  —  A  beautiful  species  of  which  I 
formerly  used  to  have  large  plants,  but  it  is  now 
somewhat  rare.  It  is  a  native  of  Northern  India,  in 
situations  of  4000  feet  to  9000  feet  elevation,  and 
consequently  requires  cool  treatment.  This  plant 
grows  to  a  height  of  some  2  feet  or  more.  The 
scape  rises  with  the  young  growth,  and  is  erect, 
shorter  than  the  leaves,  and  bears  numerous  large 
creamy-white  flowers;  the  lip  is  stained  with  a 
V-shaped  yellow  streak,  and  has  two  raised  crisp 
orange  crests  which  extend  to  the  base.  It  blooms 
in  April  and  May. 

C.  FLAOCIDA. — This  species,  as  its  name  implies, 
produces  pendent  spikes,  and  therefore  should  be 
grown  in  a  hanging  basket;  the  racemes  are  very 
numerous,  but  the  flowers  are  rather  strongly 
scented  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them ;  they  are 
white  veined  with-  crimson  and  yellow.  It  is  a 
native  of  Northern  India,  thrives  best  in  the 
Cattleya  house,  and  requires  good  resting. 

C.  FUSCBSCBNS.  —  A  winter  -  flowering  species 
from  Moulmein.  The  raceme  is  short  and  nodding, 
with  yellowish  white  flowers,  the  petals  being  very 
narrow;  lip  chestnut-brown,  bearing  three  raised 
streaks  of  orange  from  the  disc  to  the  base,  the 
side  lobes  being  dotted  with  rich  brown. 

C.  Gardnbriana. — This  is  a  very  old  acquaint- 
ance which  I  recently  saw  in  Mr.  Buchan's  collec- 
tion at  Southampton.  Although  large  plants  of  this 
species  were  to  be  seen  years  ago,  it  is  now  rare  ;  it 
has  large  bottle-shaped,  blue-green  bulbs,  which 
bear  a  pair  of  broadly  lanceolate  leaves  upwards  of  a 
foot  long,  and  of  an  intense  deep  green.  The  raceme 
is  pendent,  the  flowers  being  large,  half-closed,  and 
snow-white,  saving  the  lip,  which  is  tipped  with 
lemon-yellow.  At  the  base  of  each  flower  is  a  large 
deciduous  brown  bract.  This  plant  must  be  grown 
in  a  cool  intermediate  house,  and  requires  resting 
after  growth  is  completed.  It  blooms  during 
autumn  and  winter.  Native  of  woods  in  Nepaul  and 
Khasya. 

C.  Massangbana. — A  grand  species  in  the  way 
of,  but  much  superior  to  C.  Dayana,  and  yet  the  two 
are  excellent  companions.  It  grows  freely  and  in- 
creases quickly,  the  blossoms  appearing  twice  in  a 
season.  Amongst  the  grandest  examples  I  know 
of  this  species  in  the  country,  I  may  note  as  re- 
markable those  in  the  collections  of  Baron  Schrtcder, 
the  Messrs.  Measures,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Mr.  Lee, 
and  Mr.  Southgate.  The  spike  is  pendent,  upwards 
of  2  feet  long,  and  bears  two  dozen  or  more  flowers, 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  grow  the  plant  in  a  hang- 
ing basket.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  light 
yellow  or  buff  colour,  the  lip  being  rich  brown,  the 
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middle  lobe  bordered  with  white,  and  the  disc 
veined  with  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  Assam,  and 
thrives  either  in  the  East  India  or  Cattleya  house. 

C.  OCELLATA  MAXIMA.  —  A  beautiful  small- 
growing  plant  which  may  be  either  grown  on 
a  block  of  wood  or  in  a  small  basket.  The 
flowers  appear  in  early  spring,  and  are  borne  upon 
pendent  racemes.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure 
white  and  spreading;  lip  white,  spotted  with  yellow 
on  the  disc,  and  streaked  with  brown  in  the  throat, 
and  on  each  side  lobe  there  is  a  yellow  eye-like 
spot,  bordered  with  orange.  It  should  be  grown  in 
the  intermediate  house.  Introduced  by  Mr.Williamp, 
of  Holloway,  from  Northern  India. 

C.  ODOBATISSIMA. — This  is  a  somewhat  small- 
growing  species.  It  was  introduced  with  C.  corru- 
gata  (a  species  previously  mentioned)  from  the 
Neilgherry  Hills  about  the  year  1862.  It  requires 
to  be  kept  in  a  cool  house,  where  it  grows  freely 
and  blooms  profusely  in  the  month  of  April.  The 
flowers,  borne  several  together  upon  slender,  pendent 
racemes,  are  pure  white,  saving  a  tinge  of  yellow  on 
the  disc  of  the  lip,  and  have  a  honey-like  perfume. 

C.  PANDURATA  is  an  introduction  of  Messrs.  Low, 
of  Clapton,  from  Borneo,  and  would  appear  to  have 
flowered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  with  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  about  the  year  1853. 
A  few  years  later  Col.  Butler,  of  Woolwich,  used  to 
exhibit  a  magnificent  plant  of  this  species,  but  of 
late  years  it  has  become  scarce,  and,  judging  from 
the  difficulty  there  appears  to  be  in  establishing  it 
in  Messrs.  Low's  nursery,  a  great  many  more  plants 
die  than  survive  the  journey.  It  is  totally  different 
from  any  other  known  kind  of  Ccelogyne ;  the 
flowers,  produced  in  pendent  racemes,  are  about  4 
inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  uni- 
form light  green ;  lip  also  green,  blotched  in  front 
with  black,  and  bearing  several  black  fringed  lines 
on  the  disc.  It  usually  blooms  in  spring  and  early 
summer.  As  before  remarked,  it  is  a  native  of 
Borneo,  where  it  grows  upon  the  branches  of  trees 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  water  ;  it,  therefore,  should 
remain  in  the  same  position  all  the  year  round  and 
not  be  subjected  to  much  drying. 

C.  Parishi. — Although  green  flowers  are  not,  as 
a  rule,  popular,  I  shall  introduce  this  plant,  which 
is  another  introduction  of  the  Messrs.  Low  from 
Moulmein.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  long  and  angular; 
the  raceme  is  erect,  borne  upon  a  spike,  which 
issues  from  the  top  of  the  bulb ;  the  flowers  are 
green,  saving  a  few  blotches  of  black  upon  the  lip. 
It  is  a  spring-biooming  plant,  and  may  be  grown 
successfuUy  with  C.  pandurata. 

C.  SPECIOSA. — This  Javanese  species  (an  illustra- 
tion of  which  we  give)  requires  strong,  moist  heat, 
and  will  continue  in  flower  all  the  year  round.  The 
flowers  appear  almost  immediately  the  growth  is 
completed.  They  are  large,  deep  olive-green ;  lip 
large,  white,  stained  on  the  disc  with  very  deep 
brown. 

Raising  Angraecums  from  seed.  —  I  have 
just  received  some  seeds  from  Madagascar  of  An- 
graeonm  sesquipedale.  Any  hint  as  to  how  to  raise 
them  will  be  very  acceptable.  I  have  all  The 
Garden  from  the  first  number,  but  cannot  come 
across  anything  to  the  purpose. — Vulcan. 

*^,*  The  best  plan  would  be  to  sow  your  seed 
amongst  the  Sphagnum  Moss  in  which  you  have  a 
plant  of  the  same  species,  taking  care  that  this 
plant  is  in  a  lit  condition  to  stand  for  some  time 
without  being  disturbed.  If  you  have  no  Angrii'oum, 
then  try  some  other  growing  Orchid  which  does  not 
require  much  resting,  bo  that  the  Moss  may  be  kept 
fairly  moist  all  the  year  round.  (You  will  find  this 
system  far  better  than  preparing  a  special  seed-pot.) 
Then  mark  the  pot  in  some  manner,  in  order  that 
it  may  not  be  disturbed,  and  wait  and  watch  for 
your  seedling  Angnccumg,  There  is  no  other  way 
that  I  am  aware  of.  I  have  had  no  experience  at 
all  with  Angnccuiiis  as  seedlings,  and  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  later  on,  if  your  seeds  prove 
good,  as  to  how  long  they  took  to  germinate,  &c. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Calanthe  Veitchi. — Is  this  Orchid  a  species  or 
a  garden  hybrid  (  and  does  it  reproduce  itself  from 


Seed  or  nearly  so  ?  The  reason  I  ask  these  ques- 
tions is,  that  a  few  days  ago  Mr.  Crook,  of  Farn- 
borough  Grange,  Hants,  sent  me  flowers  of  what  he 
called  Calanthe  A'eitchi,  but  being  so  late  in  the 
season,  I  doubted  whether  the  flowers  were  that 
variety,  and  the  doubt  was  increased  by  the  much 
deeper  colour  of  the  flower  than  is  the  case  in  the 
typical  kind.  The  light  purple-rose  colour  of  the 
ordinary  variety  was,  in  this  instance,  several  shades 
deeper,  approaching,  in  fact,  a  deep  purple-maroon. 
Apart  from  the  late  period  of  blooming  and  the 
deeper-coloured  flowers,  the  variety  possessed  all 
the  characteristics  of  C.  Veitchi.  I  think  that 
possibly  it  may  have  been  a  seedling  from  C.A^eitchi. 
— W.  W. 

*^*  C.  Veitchi  is  certainly  a  garden  hybrid, 
having  been  obtained  by  crossing  Limatodes  rosea 
and  Calanthe  vestita.  It  varies  considerably  in 
colour.  We  saw  a  few  days  ago  a  very  good  form 
of  this  plant  in  flower,  but  cannot  say  what  the 
variety  you  allude  to  may  be  without  seeing  a  bloom 
of  it.— Ed. 


suffused  between  the  bars  with  reddish  pink  ;  petals 
long  and  broad,  ciliated  on  both  edges,  and  orna- 
mented near  the  base  with  numerous  black  warty 
spots ;  lip  large,  suffused  with  purplish  red  over  a 
yellowish  green  ground  with  deeper  veining.  C. 
Williamsianum  is  a  fine,  bold  flower,  G  inches  across. 
The  flower  is  large,  white,  distinctly  veined  with 
bright  green  and  flushed  with  pink.  This  variety 
has  been  obtained  between  villosum  and  Harrisia- 
num,  and  blends  the  beauties  of  the  two  in  a  pecu- 
liarly happy  manner.  Other  fine  forms  flowering  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  were  C.  nitens,  Dauthieri, 
numerous  forms  of  Harrisianum  and  villosum, 
mclanopthalmum,  microchilum,  Dayanum,  R%nieri, 
callosnm,  Warneri,  vernixium,  and  many  others. 
I  noted  that  specimens  of  those  kinds  of  which 
stock  is  possessed  were  growing  in  a  cooler  tempe- 
rature than  the  private  collection,  and  this  con- 
vinces me  still  more  that  the  majority  of  these 
Lady's  Slippers  do  not  require  the  extreme  heat 
with  which  they  are  usually  treated. 

W.  H.  G. 


CHOICE  SLIPPER  ORCHIDS  AT  HOLLOWAY. 
The  private  collection  of  Cypripediums  kept  by  Mr. 
Williams  is  so  large  and  the  quantities  of  forms  to 
be  seen  in  flower  at  all  seasons  so  numerous,  that  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  recording  a  few  of  the  most 
beautiful,  foremost  amongst  which  stands  the  rare 
MorganiiB,  which  has  a  fine  tall  scape  bearing  three 
gigantic  flowers.  I  think  for  nearly  twelve  months 
this  variety  has  been  blooming  in  this  nursery.  I 
do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  same  plant  has  been 
flowering  so  long,  but  the  display  has  been  main- 
tained by  a  succession  of  plants.  This  shows  the 
wonderfully  free-flowering  habit  of  the  plant,  which 
is  superior  to  that  of  both  parents  as  much  as  it 
excels  them  in  beauty.  It  appears  to  require  strong 
heat  and  moisture  and  full  exposure  to  the  light. 
Another  rare  and  beautiful  form  is  tessellatum  por- 
phyreum.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  nearly  round,  the 
lateral  sepal  being  similar,  but  smaller,  and  the 
petals  are  broad  and  slightly  deflexed ;  ground 
colour  creamy  white  veined  with  crimson,  and 
suffused  over  the  entire  surface  with  fiery  crimson, 
the  petals  being  speckled  towards  the  base  with 
blackish  crimson.  The  lip  is  large,  much  com- 
pressed, and  yellowish  white  below,  the  whole  front 
and  sides  being  of  the  same  fiery  crimson  as  the 
sepals,  which  are  veined  and  reticulated  with  a 
deeper  shade  of  the  same  hue.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  C.  concolor  and  C.  barbatum,  and 
whilst  the  male  parent  has  given  the  flower,  size 
and  colour,  the  flower  retains  to  a  great  extent  the 
shape  of  the  seed-bearing  plant,  and  also  its  slow- 
growing  qualities.  I  imagine  all  the  forms  crossed 
with  such  kinds  as  concolor  and  niveum  would  be 
benefited  by  the  addition  of  limestone  to  the  soil. 
The  true  form  of  C  selligerum  rabrum  is  also  in 
great  beauty  at  the  present  time.  This  is  a 
Veitchian  hybrid,  between  C.  philippense  and  bar- 
batum. It  bears  three  flowers  upon  a  tall  scape, 
and  in  addition  to  the  rich  colours  of  the  typicp,! 
form  is  suffused  with  rich  crimson.  The  flowers  are 
larger  and  more  handsome  than  those  of  philip- 
pense and  are  more  freely  produced,  although  the 
petals  are  not  so  long.  This  plant,  like  all  the 
hybrids  from  the  eastern  island  species,  requires 
strong  moist  heat.  G.  Sedeni  candidulum  was  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Seden  in  the  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery, 
and  by  Mr.  Osborn  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Buchan,  of 
Southampton,  almost  simultaneously,  but  I  believe 
it  flowered  first  at  Chelsea.  It  is  a  lovely  whitish 
form  of  .Sedeni,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  snow-white, 
but  of  a  soft  creamy  hue.  Judging  from  a  plant 
now  llowering  in  this  collection,  it  will  prove  to  be 
a  much  finer  variety  than  has  hitherto  been  seen. 
Another  fine  form  of  the  Sedeni  type  is  porphyreum, 
which  is  very  rich  in  colour,  and  the  inside  of  the 
lip  is  profusely  dotted  with  reddish  brown.  I  had 
never  been  very  favourably  impressed  with  C. 
politum  before  my  present  visit  to  this  collection, 
where  it  is  flowering  upon  strong  plants,  and  is  a 
fine  winter-blooming  kind.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  C.  barbatum  superbum  and  C.  venus- 
tum.  The  flower  is  large,  the  dorsal  sepal  being 
ovate,  white  distinctly  veined  with  deep  green,  and 


"Vanda  Gowerse. — I  am  very  glad  to  see  by  the 
report  by  "  X."  in  The  Garden,  March  10  (p.  231), 
that  this  plant  is  now  flowering  at  Kew.  I  must 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  as  I  had 
feared  it  was  lost  to  cultivation.  I  imported  thou- 
sands of  this  species  without  ever  getting  a  living 
plant,  and  when  live  plants  did  arrive,  it  was  only  a 
very  few  that  survived  the  journey.  This  species 
was  named  provisionally  Amanda  Gowera?,  not  Goweri, 
and  now  that  the  plant  is  in  flower  at  Kew  I  hope 
the  name  may  be  confirmed.  I  have  dried  flowers 
and  a  drawing  made  in  its  native  country  of  this 
species,  which  go  to  prove  that  however  modest  the 
plant  at  Kew  may  appear  with  its  two-flowered  ra- 
ceme, it  is  really  a  beautiful  species.  I  have  myself 
found  that  it  must  be  grown  in  a  low  temperature. 
The  drawing  in  my  possession  is  that  of  a  spike  a 
foot  long,  with  a  branch  at  the  base,  the  whole  bear- 
ing eight  flowers,  which,  however,  do  not  appear  to 
be  the  full  number,  each  of  these  measuring  Ij 
inches  across.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white, 
with  the  edges  much  undulated,  and  the  small  lip  is 
white,  stained  with  lemon  in  front,  side  lobes  tinged 
with  green  and  faintly  stained  with  crimson  on  the 
disc,  somewhat  resembling  a  long  raceme  of  diminu- 
tive Ccelogyne  cristata  blooms. — W.  H.  G. 

Vanda  Cathcarti. — 1  am  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
Burbidge  in  The  Garden,  March  10  (p.  221),  for 
correcting  me  respecting  the  first  flowering  of  this 
plant.  If  the  plant  bore  several  spikes  of  flower 
in  Mr.  Stead's  collection  in  18G9,  it  is  extraordinary 
that  it  was  not  figured  until  the  following  season, 
from  a  specimen  which  bloomed  at  the  Messrs. 
Veitch's  establishment  in  March,  1S70,  and  which 
then  was  considered  to  be  the  first  time  of  its 
flowering  in  cultivation.  I,  however,  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Burbidge  that  plants  do  flower  and  the 
facts  remain  unknown  for  years.  No  more  striking 
proof  is  necessary  than  the  first  flowering  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri  alba  and  Anguloa  eburnea  many  years  ago 
by  myself  in  the  then  extensive  collection  of  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Sons,  of  Kingston,  and  the  facts  of 
this  were  not  only  doubted,  but  denied  by  several 
leading  men,  Mr.  Burbidge  amongst  the  number, 
but  the  fact  of  these  plants  existing  is  now  per- 
manently established ;  therefore  I  accept  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge's  statement  that  the  Vanda  Cathcarti  flowered 
first  in  Mr.  Stead's  garden  in  18611,  and  that  this 
plant,  which  was  then  of  great  value,  and  was  being 
anxiously  waited  for,  was  allowed  to  bloom  un- 
noticed. I  may  add  that  I  have  at  various  times 
imported  hundreds  of  this  species,  but  such  a  bad 
plant  to  travel  did  I  find  it,  that  very  few  of  them 
ever  arrived  alive  in  this  country. — W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  hystrix. — In  The  Gauden, 
March  17  (p.  230),  Mr.  J.  Douglas  speaks  of  "varieties 
of  hystrix,"  thereby  inferring  that  this  Orchid  is  a 
species.  Thoro  liaa  been  some  misunderstanding  re- 
.speeting  this  OJontoglot,  but  it  is  now  considered  as  a 
form  of  0.  hitoo-purpureum,  and  its  aflinity  can  bo 
scon,  as  the  whole  expression  of  the  flower  is  like  that 
of  the  parent.  A  large  specimen  of  O.  hystrix  in  full 
bloom  is  one  of  the  finest  of  Orchids ;  the  arching 
raceme  is  of  robust  character,  and  the  finely-shaped, 
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richly-blotched  flowers  are  most  telling.  There  are 
other  varieties  of  the  popular  0.  luteo-purpureum,  but 
hystrix  is  one  of  the  very  best. — X. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


WASTE  OF  SEEDS. 
A  MISTAKE  commonly  made  is  that  of  sowing 
seeds  too  thickly.  Not  merely  is  this  a  waste  of 
seeds,  but  crowded  rows  or  crowded  seed-beds 
are  aLso  most  unprofitable.  There  is  certainly 
something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  old  saying, 
that  it  is  wise  to  sow  "enough  for  the  hoe  and 
some  for  the  crow,"  or,  in  other  words,  sufficient 
seed  should  be  sown  to  allow  a  good  margin  for 
any  contingency  in  the  shape  of  accidents  and 
loss  from  bird,  veimin,  and  insect  attacks.  But 
that  is  no  excuse  for  raising  plants  so  thickly  as 
to  spoil  each  other,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  an 
attempt  at  timely  thinning  out.  I  bold  it  to  be 
true  economy,  in  the  first  place,  to  purchase 
seeds  from  a  source  that  can  he  relied  upon  to 
supply  a  genuine  article,those  ridiculously  cheap 
seeds  largely  distributed  frequently  being  either 
not  true  to  name  or  of  mixed  ages,  or  imperfectly 
ripened.  It  is  no  part  of  my  business,  let  me 
add,  to  bolster  up  high  prices, nor  to  abuse  those 
that  sell  cheaply.  Because  there  are  some 
unscrui^ulous  seedsmen  among  the  latter,  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  are  guilty,  and  what  I 
am  anxious  to  impress  on  the  inexperienced 
reader  is  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  wiser  to 
purchase  good  seeds,  sowing  these  sparingly, 
rather  than  to  procure  and  sow  larger  quantities 
of  doubtful  quality.  I  may  be  told  that  we 
ought  always  to  test  our  seeds  prior  to  sowing 
them,  and  no  doubt  in  time  this  would  be  a 
guide.  At  first  we  might  be  completely  de- 
ceived by  appearances.  Seeds  that  would  ger- 
minate satisfactorily  when  sown  in  a  pot  or  pan 
of  light,  sandy  soil  and  set  in  gentle  heat  might 
yet  completely  fail  to  grow  when  committed  to 
a  cold  or  very  wet  soil,  it  being  a  well-known 
fact  that  old  seeds  require  more  warmth  to  start 
them  than  do  sound  new  samples.  Consequently 
a  trial  of  seeds  might  prove  altogether  mis- 
leading. 

During  March  and  April  more  seeds  of  vege- 
tables are  sown  than  through  all  the  rest  of  the 
year,  and,  in  my  opinion,  more  seed  is  wasted 
and  more  plants  spoiled  from  overcrowding  than 
few  thinking  men  even  are  aware  of.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  with  the  Brassica  tribe.  It  is  a 
common  practice  to  sow  half  an  ounce  of  Broc- 
coli, Cauliflowers,  Savoys,  Borecole,  and  Brus- 
sels Sprouts  on  a  small  patch  of  ground,  say 
about  4  feet  square.  To  make  matters  worse,  a 
sheltered  border  is  usually  the  site  selected  for 
these  tiny  beds,  the  inevitable  result  (birring 
accidents)  being  double  the  required  number  of 
weakly,  miserably-drawn  feedliugs,  which  are 
altogetlier  unsuited  for  laying  the  foundation  of 
a  sturdy  hardy  plant.  Either  sow  less  seed  or 
spread  the  amount  usually  sown  over  a  greater 
area  and  be  rewarded  with  a  far  more  service- 
able lot  of  plants.  The  sturdiest  plants,  and 
which  may  be  transplanted  at  alrao.st  any  time, 
or  in  hot  and  dry  as  well  as  showery  weather, 
are  those  obtaiaed  by  sowing  seed  thinly  and 
broadcast  on  poor,  open  ground.  When  the 
seed  is  sown  in  drills  it  is  more  easily  covered 
with  soil,  but  these  drills  seem  to  invite — or  at 
any  rate  they  induce— thick  sowing,  and  as 
every  sound  new  seed  germinates,  too  many 
plants  are  obtained.  Half  an  ounce  or  a  good- 
sized  packet  of  seed  ought  to  be  distributed 
through  twenty  drills  5  feet  long  and  drawn 
5  inches  apart,  or  broadcast  over  a  space  8  feet 
by  6  feet. 

Beet  seed,  being  large,  is  not  often  sown  too 


thickly,  but  the  case  is  very  different  with  Car- 
rots, Onions,  and  Turnips.  I  have  seen  the 
thinnings  from  the  rows  of  these  so  abundant 
as  to  need  several  journeys  with  a  wheelbarrow 
to  the  rubbish  heap— this,  therefore,  entailing  a 
waste  of  both  seed  and  labour,  as  well  as  greatly 
weakening  the  plants  reserved.  If  all  the  seeds 
were  sown  in  rather  wide  drills,  the  seedlings 
coming  up  about  2  inches  apart  each  way,  what- 
ever thinning  out  was  necessary  could  be  easily 
done,  and  good,  sturdy  plants  would  be  left. 
I  make  one  ounce  of  Carrot  seed  sufficient  for 
one  or  more  drills  equal  to  a  length  of  .32  yards, 
plenty  of  tiny  roots  being  drawn  early  for  use, 
while  abundance  still  remains.  One  ounce  of 
Onion  seed  is  sufficient  for  four  drills,  each  18 
yards  long,  and  there  are  usually  many  more 
plants  than  are  needed.  Turnip  seed  will  go 
still  further,  one  iiunoe  being  sufficient  for  six 
rows  18  yards  long.  One  ounce  of  either  Scor- 
zonera  or  Salsafy  is  enough  for  four  rows,  each 
18  yards  long,  this  being  the  average  length  of 
our  quarters.  From  one  to  two  ounces  of  Beet 
are  sowq  in  a  similar  number  of  drills  ;  while 
two  ounces  of  Parsnip  seed  I  find  enough  for 
ten  such  rows.  Spinach  should  also  be  sown 
thinly,  there  beiog  little  time  for  thinning  out 
this  quick-growing  crop.  One  quart  of  seed  is 
ample  for  at  least  fifteen  rows  18  yards  long. 
Lettuce,  Endive,  Parsley,  and  Radish  ought 
always  to  be  sown  thinly,  so  as  to  render  timely 
thinning  out  a  simple  matter. 

Peas  and  Beans,  both  important  vegetables, 
are  very  frequently  sovm  too  thickly,  no  regard 
whatever  being  paid  to  their  natural  habit  of 
branching  when  there  is  room  for  them  to  do 
this  properly.  The  early  round- seeded  Peas 
may  safely  be  sown  more  thickly  than  any  of  the 
rest,  these  being  wanted  early,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, are  not  much  given  to  branching.  When, 
however,  the  later  wrinkled-seeded  Marrows 
are  given  good  room  these  grow  more  vigor- 
ously, branch  freely,  and  are  more  continuous 
cropping  than  when  unduly  crowded.  When 
close  together,  the  plants  become  weakened 
and  impoverished,  and  are  soon  exhausted.  Good 
branching  varieties  such  asStratagem,  Telegi'aph, 
Telephone,  Duke  of  Albany,  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Evolution,  Sturdy,  and  Veitch's  Perfection  may 
well  be  sown  thinly,  less  than  one  pint  fre- 
quently being  sown  here  in  a  drill  18  yards  long. 
If  thinned  to  a  distance  of  (j  inches  apart  in  a 
double  line  the  haulm  will  usually  completely 
fill  up  the  space  between  and  among  the 
stakes.  One  pint  of  Criterion,  Huntingdonian, 
Gladiator,  Wordsley  Wonder,  G.  F.  Wilson, 
Triumph,  Best  of  All,  and  other  varieties  that 
do  not  branch  su  strongly  is  ample  for  a  row 
18  yards  long,  and  more  than  this  is  simply  a 
waste.  Runner  Beans  require  considerably  more 
room  than  Peas,  though  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  them  grown  quite  as  thickly  in  the 
row.  The  seed  may  be  sown  4  inches  apart,  and 
the  plants  eventually  thinned  to  a  distance  of 
12  inches  apart.  Kidney  Beans  vary  somewhat 
in  habit,  but  if  the  seed  is  sown  thinly,  or  about 
3  inches  apart,  plenty  of  plants  can  eventually 
be  left  from  6  inches  to  9  inches  apart.  Broad 
Beans,  if  allowed  plenty  of  room,  also  branch 
strongly  from  the  base  of  each  plant,  and  these 
may  well  be  sown  from  4  inches  to  (5  inches 
apart  in  single  rows.  Asparagus  and  Seakale 
should  also  be  sown  thinly  ;  in  fact.  Mustard  and 
Cress  are  the  only  seeds  that  may  safely  be 
sown  thickly  without  any  waste  occurring. 

Sowing  thickly  in  anticipation  of  the  loss  of 
either  the  seed  or  seedlings  from  insect  and 
other  enemies  is  in  reality  no  remedy,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  mice  are  in  the  habit  of  clear- 
ing all  before  them,   especially  in  the  case  of 


Peas,  whUe  both  birds  and  slugs  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  thiuning  out  only.  Other  preventive 
measures  must  be  taken  if  even  rows  or  even 
beds  of  plants  are  desired,  timely  jireeautions 
being  a  much  more  effective  remedy  than  an 
indiscriminate  waste  of  seeds  and  labour. 

W.  I. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Tbansplanting  Peas. — Few  now-a-days  sow  their 
earliest  Peas  in  the  autumn,  the  plan  of  raising  a 
sufficient  number  of  plants  under  glass  for  trans- 
planting being  a  surer  method  of  securing  early 
gatherings.  Boxes,  troughs,  turves,  and  pots  are  all 
utilised  for  raising  Peas,  but  in  either  case  the 
plants  ought  not  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time 
in  these,  otherwise  a  check  will  be  certainly  given, 
from  which  they  may  not  easUy  recover.  A  cool- 
house,  frame  or  pit  are  the  best  places  for  raising 
the  plants,  any  that  are  sown  in  heat  being  less 
sturdy  and  requiring  hardening  off.  We  prefer  to 
plant  out  when  the  seedlings  are  about  4  inches  high, 
taking  advantage  of  the  first  favourable  opportunity 
for  so  doing.  Should  it  be  almost  Impossible  to  get 
the  ground  into  a  finely-broken  state,  wide,  deep 
drills  are  opened  with  a  spade  and  refilled  with  the 
best  fine  soil  that  can  be  collected  in  the  frame- 
ground,  and  the  Peas  being  planted  in  this  soon 
take  to  their  fresh  quarters.  As  these  transplanted 
early  varieties  do  not  grow  very  vigorously,  they  may 
safely  be  planted  rather  thickly.  Those  raised  in 
flat  boxes  ought  to  be  carefully  turned  out,  so  as  to 
save  the  tap  roots  as  much  as  possible.  We  shake 
ours  clear  of  the  soil,  open  deep  drills  with  the 
spade,  and  drop  in  the  roots  to  their  full  depth. 
Thus  treated,  they  do  not  flag  in  the  least,  and  not 
unfrequently  surpass  those  otherwise  raised.  In 
all  cases  the  soil  ought  to  be  packed  rather  firmly 
about  the  roots,  and  a  slight  ridge  of  soil  drawn  up 
to  the  plants.  These  may  well  be  further  protected 
and  steadied  with  the  short  spray  of  Spruce  or 
other  Firs,  this  also  serving  to  lead  the  haulm  of  the 
taller  varieties  up  into  the  stakes.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  latter  should  not  be  placed  against  the 
rows  at  once,  after  which  little  besides  occasional 
hoeings  is  necessary.  Transplanted  Peas  are  usually 
a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  those  sown  in  the 
open,  this  being  the  only  gain. 

Birds  v.  Peas. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns 
the  birds  are" very  troublesome  among  Peas,  spar- 
rows especially  being  very  fond  of  the  sweet 
young  tops  and  leaves.  Several  lines  of  strong 
black  cotton  stretched  at  a  height  of  from  i  inches 
to  II  inches  across  and  over  the  rows  on  short 
stakes  have  a  deterrent  effect,  and  so  also  do  dust- 
ings of  soot  and  slaked  lime,  the  latter  being 
applied  in  the  morning  while  the  dew  is  on  the 
plants.  Where,  however,  the  birds  are  very  bold 
and  voracious,  nothing  short  of  wire  netting  or  pea 
guards  will  save  the  Peas.  The  guards  supplied  by 
various  wire  netting  manufacturers  answer  their 
purpose  very  well  for  a  time,  but  they  are  of  no 
further  service  after  the  Peas  are  a  few  inches 
high,  and  on  being  removed,  the  leaves  and  tops 
may  yet  be  attacked.  Were  we  much  troubled  by 
birds,  or  even  if  stakes  were  scarce,  ordinary  1-inch 
mesh  galvanised  wire  netting  would  be  used — first, 
for  covering  the  young  plants,  and  subsequently  for 
supporting  the  haulm.  Forty-two-inch  widths  are 
most  convenient,  and  these  may  be  bought  at  about 
4d.  per  yard  run.  Two  widths  would  be  necessary 
for  varieties  of  medium  height,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  rows,  and  four  for  the  6-feet  varieties.  The  out- 
lay would  be  considerable  in  the  first  instance,  but 
as  the  netting,  if  properly  stored,  will  last  for 
several  years,  it  is  really  cheaper  than  stakes  in  the 
long  run.  It  would  also  be  available  for  protecting 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  during  the  winter 
and  spring,  or  while  the  birds  are  liable  to  destroy 
the  bads,  and  again  for  keeping  late  fruit.  At  the 
outset  one  width  is  ample  for  protecting  the  rows 
of  young  Peas — one  edge  being  firmly  pegged  dovn 
on  one  side  of  the  row,  and  the  other  taken  over 
and  also  pegged  down.  When  the  haulm  is  about 
5  in.  high,  or  before  it  topples  over,  the  netting  may 
be  loosened  on  one  side  and  fixed  upright  with  the 
aid  of  strong  stakes  placed  3  feet  apart ;  a  second 
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width  to  be  similarly  fixed  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
abont  0  inches  clear  of  the  first.  If  tall  varieties 
are  grown,  the  stakes  for  supporting  the  netting 
should  be  fully  7  feet  out  of  the  ground,  and  to 
these  can  be  affixed  a  second  width  of  netting  when 
required.  From  first  to  last  the  netting  bothers 
the  birds,  and  as  the  haulm  clings  readily  to  it,  the 
wire  is  even  better  than  stakes  throughout.  If  the 
birds  are  not  troublesome,  a  much  coarser,  or  2-inch 
mesh  may  be  used  with  advantage,  this  also  making 
a  great  difference  in  the  original  expense. 

Spbing  Cabbages. — The  earliest  of  these  with 
us  is  Veitch's  Matchless,  this  being  ready  to  cut 
almost  before  it  is  needed.  Cabbages  generally, 
however,  are  earlier  and  smaller  than  usual,  the 
apparently  very  delicate  heads  withstanding  much 
more  frost  than  I  thought  possible.  It  is  scarcely 
advisable  to  leave  these  comparatively  weakly 
plants  on  the  ground  after  the  heart  is  cut,  the 
second  crop  from  them  rarely  being  profitable. 
Only  the  strong  growers  should  be  left  to  give 
successional  crops  of  hearts  and  greens,  and  those 
who  have  a  good  store  of  plants  in  the  seed-beds 
will  do  well  to  dibble  out  a  quantity  of  these  among 
the  rows  of  those  planted  in  the  autumn,  all  being 
eventually  cleared  off  early  and  the  ground  pre- 
pared for  Celery  or  other  crops.  A  fresh  breadth 
of  deeply-dug,  well-manured  ground  may  also  be 
devoted  to  either  autumn  or  spring-raised  plants, 
these,  in  addition  to  affording  a  good  succession, 
being  also  suitable  for  leaving  on  the  ground  till 
next  spring.  Where  the  plants  put  out  in  the 
autumn  have  not  made  much  progress,  the  ground 
about  them  should  be  well  loosened  with  the  hoe, 
and  if  moulded  up  they  will  be  steadied  and 
strengthened.  These  should  develop  large  hearts, 
and  if  liquid  manure  is  given  them  this  should  be 
poured  along  the  furrows  between  the  rows.  Red 
or  pickling  Cabbage  now  in  the  seed  beds  ought  to 
be  transplanted  to  good  ground,  and  the  plants 
should  be  put  not  less  than  2  feet  apart.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  raise  a  few  plants  under  glass.  These 
if  duly  pricked  out  and  finally  moved  to  well- 
manured  ground  will  give  large  close  heads  in  the 
autumn,  or  quite  as  soon  as  needed. 

Eaely  Tuenips. — Anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
Turnip  is  appreciated  in  May  or  June,  and  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  grow  a  few  dozen  bunches  in 
frames  ought  to  attempt  to  raise  some  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  open.  The  Early  Milan  is  the  best 
early  variety,  this  being  superior  in  every  way  to 


be  grown  unless  for  lifting  and  storing  in  pits,  as  it 
is  most  delicate. 

Late  Mushbooms. — We  have  always  found  good 
Mushrooms  are  as  much  in  demand  during  May 
and  June  as  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Generally 
speaking,  those  grown  late  in  the  ordinary  Mush- 
room house  are  thin,  dry,  and  maggoty,  and  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  town  house  are  of  little  or  no 
value.  From  this  date  very  cool  sheds,  or  those 
shaded  from  sunshine  and  from  which  warm  air 
can  be  excluded,  are  the  most  suitable  positions  for 
fresh  beds.  Failing  these,  a  deep  garden  frame 
set  at  the  back  of  a  north  wall,  or  in  a  cool 
place  where  they  will  be  shaded  by  trees,  will 
answer  nearly  or  quite  as  well.  I  have  also  had 
good  Mushrooms  in  June  and  July  from  a  cold  pit, 
neither  sunshine  nor  warm  air  being  allowed  to 
reach  either  the  walls  or  the  interior.  Strawy 
litter  and  thatch  are  capable  of  keeping  out 
either  cold  or  hot  air,  and  plenty  of  this  ought 
always  to  surround  much-exposed  houses.  Dry, 
open  sheds  are  not  to  be  recommended  now,  as 
in  these  the  manure  gets  much  too  dry  and  the 
atmosphere  too  warm.  Extra  pains  should  also 
be  taken  in  preparing  the  manure,  it  being  im- 
portant that  this  should  not  soon  become  very 
dry.  It  ought  to  be  sheltered  from  drying  winds, 
and  if  at  all  dry  when  turned  must  be  watered. 
After  the  noxious  gases  have  been  duly  got  rid  of 
by  repeated  turnings  and  fermentation,  this  taking 
from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks,  the  manure  ought 
to  be  in  a  moist,  but  not  cold  and  saturated  state, 
and  capable  of  sustaining  a  steady  heat  for  several 
weeks.  Directly  it  becomes  very  dry  decomposi- 
tion ceases,  and  the  manure  becomes  unfavourable 
to  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Deep  garden  frames, 
such  as  are  used  for  Potato  forcing,  are  suitable  for 
setting  in  a  cool  position,  and  inside  these  the 
beds  may  be  formed,  a  foot  depth  of  manure  being 
ample.  Spawn  when  the  heat  declines  to  80"  and 
surface  over  the  bed  with  not  less  than  2  inches  of 
fine  fresh  loam.  Well  bank  up  the  frame  with 
strawy  litter  and  heavily  cover  the  lights  with  more 
of  the  same,  warm  air  to  be  excluded  and  night 
air  admitted,  this  being  necessary  to  keep  the  sur- 
roundings in  a  sweet,  yet  cool  state.  Open-air  cone- 
shaped  beds  have  also  been  tried  for  late  crops  of 
Mushrooms,  these  being  formed  in  a  well-drained, 
cool  position.  These  should  be  well  thatched  with 
straw  or  strawy  manure,  this  being  necessary,  first, 
to  prevent  cold  winds  penetrating  and  for  keeping 
the  beds  cool  in  hot  weather.     Old  and  apparently 


for  market  purposes,  the  disadvantage  of  its  colour. 
Extra  Early  Vermont  disappeared  from  this  locality 
and  from  some  of  the  largest  growers'  catalogues, 
but,  I  understand,  since  drawing  attention  to  the 
matter  it  is  still  to  be  had.  It  was  one  of  the  best 
American  introductions  we  had,  but  like  all  such, 
coming  from  a  much  warmer  climate,  it  rapidly 
degenerated  unless  specially  matured  after  lifting.  I 
grew  a  large  number  of  new  varieties  kindly  sent 
me  by  raisers  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland 
last  year.  The  vast  majority  were  no  improvement 
on  established  kinds.  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have 
not  seen  a  diseased  Potato  for  twelve  months. 
Owing  to  the  very  limited  rainfall,  the  ground  was 
never  in  so  fine  a  state  for  getting  in  early  Potatoes. 
I  mean  shortly  to  commence  with  the  general  crop 
also. — W.  J  Murphy,  Clonmel. 


the  Early  Munich.     Turnips  are  apt  to  run  to  seed  (  exhausted  beds  in  ordinary  Mushroom  houses  may 


prematurely  on  south  borders,  but  are  not  nearly  so 
disappointing  on  an  east  or  south-east  border.  This, 
if  the  soil  is  heavy,  should  have  long  since  been 
freely  manured  and  deeply  dug,  and  be  now  in 
excellent  working  order.  The  drills  may  be  drawn 
12  inches  apart  and  about  1  inch  deep,  the  seed 
being  sown  thinly  and  the  ground  neatly  raked 
over.  If  birds,  notably  chaffinches,  are  in  the 
habit  of  drawing  up  the  young  seedlings  in  order  to 
get  at  the  remains  of  the  seeds,  the  latter  prior  to 
sowing  should  be  rolled  first  in  a  damp  cloth,  and 
then  in  a  pan  containing  a  little  powdered  red  lead. 
Thus  treated  they  do  not  clog  together,  and  can 
therefore  be  easily  sown,  and  the  birds  will  not 
disturb  many  of  them. 

CoENisH  Beoccoli. — Knowing  that  immense 
quantities  of  early  Broccoli  are  usually  sent  from 
Cornwall  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  many  are  apt 
to  imagine  the  growers  must  be  possessed  of  a 
superior  stock  or  variety  which  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  procure.  The  Penzance,  which  most 
seedsmen  include  and  perhaps  glowingly  describe 
io  their  catalogues,  is,  I  believe,  the  most  generally 
grown  in  Cornwall,  and  this,  in  their  case,  invalu- 
able variety  I  have  repeatedly  tried,  both  plants  and 
seed  being  sent  direct  to  me  from  a  district  where 
this  kind  is  extensively  grown.  I  found  it  of  rank 
habit,  not  capable  of  surviving  a  moderately  severe 
frost.  Even  in  Cornwall  it  has  been  much  cut  up 
this  winter.and  I  strongly  advise  those  inexperienced 
in  the  matter  not  to  give  it  garden  room.  There 
are  plenty  of  far  more  reliable  varieties  available, 
some  of  them  being  both  earlier  and  much  hardier 
than  the  Penzance.   Nor  should  the  old  White  Cape 


sometimes  be  induced  to  give  a  late  supply  of 
Mushrooms,  but  only  in  the  case  of  those  that 
failed  from  dryness  of  the  manure.  As  overhead 
waterings  will  not  often  re-moisten  thoroughly  dry 
manure,  it  is  advisable  to  pierce  holes  about  6  inches 
apart  each  way  all  over  the  bed,  and  a  few  gentle 
waterings  will  then  gradually  moisten  all  of  it. 
Water  at  a  temperature  of  about  80"  should  be  used, 
this  being  well  flavoured  with  salt.  W.  I.  M. 


Asparagus  for  market. — Can  any  reader  ad- 
vise me  as  to  the  laying  out  of  from  5  acres  to 
10  acres  of  Asparagus  for  the  market?  Is  there 
any  good  book  on  the  cultivation  of  Asparagus  on 
a  large  scale  ?  Shall  I  be  wise  in  planting  18  inches 
apart  in  the  rows  and  6  feet  between  the  rows,  so 
as  to  allow  of  a  cart  passing,  &o.  ?  I  am  going  to 
sow  early  in  April.  Will  the  plants  be  ready  to 
transplant  next  spring?  How  soon  shall  I  get  a 
return  ? — Sudscribbr. 

Planting  early  Potatoes. — I  have  some  Ash- 
leaf  Kidneys  planted  since  mid-February,  but  there 
is  nothing  gained  by  premature  planting.  They 
may  escape  the  late  spring  frosts,  but  the  chances 
are  against  them.  Myatt's  and  Rivers'  Ashleaf 
with  Carter's  First  Crop  are  the  earliest  to  mature, 
but  if  grown  for  market  purposes  and  quantity 
rather  than  quality  is  desired,  I'.eauty  of  Hebron, 
the  Old  Kemp — now  I  understand  issued  with  a 
new  name — and  the  Irish  I'lounder  are  much  the 
heaviest  croppers.  If  blight  attacks  them  about 
mid-July  the  Flounder  is  generally  the  first  to 
suffer.  We  lost  in  two  days  a  whole  breadth  four 
years  ago.     Early  Rose  is  just  as  bad,  and  having. 
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AMARYLLIS  BELLADONNA. 
(the  belladonna  lily.  *) 
This  is  one  of  the  many  beautiful  bulbous 
plants  which  have  been  introduced  into  our 
gardens  from  South  Africa.  The  Nerine,  Val- 
lota,  and  Cyrtanthus  are  its  near  neighbours 
and  cousins,  and,  like  one  of  these,  viz.,  Nerine 
sarniensis,  or  the  Guernsey  Lily,  the  manner  of 
its  first  introduction  into  Europe  is  involved  in 
mystei-y.  It  was  grown  in  Portugal  in  1712, 
whence  it  was  brought  to  England  and  culti- 
vated as  the  Narcissus  Lily.  In  1804  it  was 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  under  its  pre- 
sent name,  and  Brazil  was  then  suggested  as  its 
native  country.  At  that  time  the  plants  were 
grown  abundantly  in  Italy,  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  Narcissus  Belladonna.  The  name 
Belladonna,  or  beautiful  woman,  was  suggested 
to  the  Italians  by  the  exquisite  blending  of  pink 
and  white  in  the  flowers,  and  it  would  be  difli- 
cult  to  point  to  any  flower  which  has  a  better 
claim  to  the  name. 

There  is  no  doubt  now  of  the  native  home  of 
the  Belladonna,  as  it  is  found  wild  in  plenty  in 
the  south-west  part  of  the  Cape,  and  in  no 
other  part  of  the  world,  although  it  is  cul- 
tivated wherever  gardening  is  practised.  I 
have  seen  plants  from  India,  where  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  native,  but  no  doubt  only  a  garden 
escape  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
plant  known  to  Mr.  Gumbleton  and  Herr  Max 
Leichtlin  as  A.  Halli,  and  which  has  been  ob- 
tained from  North  China,  is  only  a  form  of  A. 
Belladonna.  I  have  not  seen  flowers  of  the 
Chinese  plant ;  perhaps  Herr  Max  Leichtlin 
will  give  us  hia  opinion  of  it.  There  is  consider- 
able variety  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the  flowers 
of  the  plants  of  Belladonna  grown  in  gardens, 
that  here  represented  in  Mr.  Moon's  beautiful 
drawing  being  one  which  was  grown  in  a  border 
at  Kew,  where  there  were  other  varieties  as 
well.  Of  well-known  forms  or  varieties  we  liave 
tliat  named  blanda,  in  which  the  flowers  are 
almost  white  wlien  tliey  fir.st  open,  becoming 
rose-tinted  before  they  fade.  Pallida  is  another 
pale-flowered  form  ;  Mr.  Gumbleton  possesses 
one  whicli  he  speaks  very  higlily  of,  but  I  do 
not  know  if  it  has  a  name.  The  Dutch  nursery- 
men catalogue  seven  other  named  kinds  besides 
those  here  mentioned,  their  names  being  de- 
scriptive of  the  size  or  colour  of  the  flowers. 
One  of  these,  called  specio.sa  purpurea,  and  de- 
scribed as  having  "  fine  large  flowers  coloured 
])urple  and  crimson,"  ought  to  become  popular 
if  the  description  is  accurate. 

There  is  but  one  species  of  Amaryllis,  and 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  tlio  Koyal  Gardens, 
Kew,  by  H.  G.  Moon,  September  20,  1887,  and 
printed  by  G.  Severeyns. 
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that  is  tlie  Belladonna  Lily.  All  the  other  so 
called  Amaryllises  are  either  Hippeastnims, 
Nerines,  Sternbergias,  Vallotas,  Sprekelias,  or 
Zephyranthes.  In  these  enlightened  times  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  lumping  all  these  widely 
different  plants  under  Amaryllis.  Imagine  any- 
one patiently  trj'ing  for  a  cross  between  a 
Sprekelia  and  the  Belladonna  Lily  because  he 
had  bought  them  both  as  Amaryllises  !  and  yet 
I  have  known  gardeners  try  this  and  equally 
impossible  crosses  between  these  various  genera. 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  a  name,  from  an  orna- 
mental standpoint  as  well  as  that  of  the  hy- 
bridist and  the  tradesman.  To  go  on  calling 
Hippeastrums  by  the  name  of  Amaryllis  is  as 
erratic  as  if  we  retained  Narcissus  Belladonna  for 
the  plant  here  figured,  because  the  Italians 
called  it  by  that  name  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Culture. — The  way  to  grow  the  Belladonna 
Lily  has  been  pointed  out  more  than  once  re- 
cently in  The  Garden,  but  to  complete  the 
subject  here  a  few  cultural  directions  may  be 
repeated.  The  Kew  plants  are  grown  in  a  nar- 
row border  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Orchid  houses.  This  wall  gets 
warmth  from  the  heat  inside  the  houses,  and, 
no  '  doubt,  it  assists  in  keeping  the  soil  sweet 
and  well  drained.  The  border  is  2  feet  deep, 
and  is  made  up  of  about  6  inches  of  drainage, 
with  turves  of  loam  covering  this,  and  the 
whole  filled  up  with  three-fourths  good  loam, 
one-sixth  leaf  mould,  and  one-sixth  manure.  The 
bulbs  are  buried  6  inches  below  the  surface,  and 
when  first  planted  they  were  jilaced  about 
9  inches  apart  each  way.  Immediately  after 
flowering  is  the  most  favourable  time  for  plant- 
ing fresh  bulbs  or  transplanting  established 
ones.  If  I  had  to  buy  bulbs  to  start  with,  I 
should  get  them  from  reliable  dealers  in  July  or 
August,  plant  them  in  pots  to  flower,  and  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  were  over,  turn  the  bulbs 
out  in  the  border  prepared  as  above.  Good 
flowering  bulbs  are  obtainable  now  at  about  6s. 
per  dozen.  Large  quantities  of  bulbs  are  annu- 
ally imported  from  Holland  and  elsewhere  for 
planting  in  pots  to  flower  in  greenhouses  in 
England,  and  in  many  cases  these  bulbs  are 
thrown  away  after  they  have  flowered.  But 
wherever  there  is  a  warm  wall  belonging  either 
to  a  greenhouse  or  dwelling-house,  these  bulbs 
may  be  planted,  and  they  will  make  a  fine  dis- 
play every  October  when  once  they  are  esta- 
blished. I  have  never  heard  of  the  Belladonna 
thriving  out  of  doors  in  the  north  of  England, 
but  in  the  south  and  west  the  plants  succeed  tho- 
roughly under  proper  treatment.  Even  here, 
however,  they  will  not  flower  if  planted  in  an 
open  border,  however  sunny,  nor  yet  against  an 
ordinary  boundary  wall  ;  they  must  have  the 
heat  of  a  wall  kept  warm  artificially  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  warmer  the  wall  the  better 
the  plants  will  flower. 

The  foliage  pushes  above  the  soil  early  in  the 
year,  and  as  a  good  leaf-growth  is  essential  to 
good  flowers,  the  leaves  must  be  protected  from 
frost  and  cold  winds  by  a  covering  of  leaves  or 
light  manure.  Whilst  the  leaves  are  growing 
the  plants  require  abundant  moisture,  and  it 
is  therefore  necessary  to  water  the  border  in 
the  event  of  a  dry  summer.  In  autumn  the 
leaves  wither  and  the  plants  prepare  to  flower. 
Should  there  be  heavy  rains  in  July  and 
August,  the  border  should  be  protected  if  pos- 
sible. At  the  end  of  September  the  flower- 
scapes  push  up,  gronang  to  a  length  of  from 
IJ  feet  to  2  feet,  and  each  bearing  from  three 
to  eight  flowers,  which  last  about  a  week  and 
are  very  fragrant.  The  plants  do  not  all  flower 
at  exactly  the  same  tune,  so  that  in  a  good 
border  of  them  there  are  flowers  for  nearly  a 


month.      Sometimes  the   latter  expand  before 
October. 

A  year  or  two  ago  some  bulbs  of  the  Bella- 
donna were  received  at  Kew  from  the  Cape 
about  November.  These  were  potted  up  at 
once  and  placed  in  a  greenhouse  where  they 
pushed  up  spikes  of  flowers  which  expanded  in 
January.  It  is  possible  that  by  a  little  manipu- 
lation a  succession  of  flowers  might  be  had  from 
imported  bulbs  of  this  plant,  but  to  see  the 
Belladonna  Lily  in  all  its  glory  it  must  be 
planted  outside  by  the  hundred,  and  if  favoured 
by  a  sunny,  mild  October,  its  flowers  make  a 
beautiful  picture.  I  have  seen  thirty  stout 
spikes  of  flower  springing  from  a  bit  of  gr-ound 
not  more  than  2  feet  square.  I  will  finish  by 
quoting  what  was  written  about  this  plant 
eighty-five  years  ago : — 

Our  seedsmen  receive  the  bulbs  yearly  in  abun- 
dance from  Portugal,  and  these,  when  planted  close 
to  the  foot  of  a  southern  wall,  will  blow  annually 
after  they  are  once  settled,  which  they  are  not  in 
less  than  two  or  three  years.  This  plant  is  not  so 
commonly  cultivated  as  we  should  have  imagined 
from  its  beauty,  fragrance  and  easy  culture  it  would 
have  been  before  this  time. 

This  might  have  been  written  to-day. 

W.  W. 


Flower  Garden. 

IRIS  CAUCASICA. 
Not  even  excepting  I.  reticulata,  its  varieties 
and  alhed  species,  this  is  by  far  the  most  beau- 


The  CauKisian  Flag  (Iris  cauca&ica 


tiful  and  useful  of  the  early- flowering  kinds. 
With  such  protection  as  may  be  afforded  by  a 
cool  frame  this  Iris  can  be  had  in  flower  now, 
it.s  medium-sized  orange-yellow  flowers  being 
exceedingly  attractive.  It  belongs  to  the  section 
with  small  inner  segments,  and  is  nearly  allied 
to  I.  palfestina  and  a^ata.  Unlike  many  of  its 
allies,  however,  such  as  I.  alata,  lusitauica, 
tilifolia,  &c. ,  I.  caucasica  is  perfectly  hardy  in 
tlie  open  border,  and  flowei-s  most  abundantly 
annually  as  soon  as  the  severe  weather  is  past. 
The  flowers  are  golden-yellow,  the  falls  streaked 
and  spotted  dark  brown,  and  produced  in  suc- 


cession from  the  axils  of  the  three  or  four 
uppermost  leaves.  Leaves  distichous,  lance- 
shaped,  pointed,  and  shiny,  as  if  varnished  on 
the  upper  surface.  We  have  also  received  it 
from  the  Continent  under  the  name  of  I. 
orchioides  ;  and  a  larger-flowered  form  we  have 
received  from  the  same  source  under  the  name 
of  Selonia  sodgiana,  the  latter  an  entirely  difle- 
rent  plant.  K. 


SINGLE  HOLLYHOCKS. 
The  exquisite  engraving  given  on  page  237  of 
last  week's  Garden  of  a  homely  cottage  with 
its  pleasant  garden  of  single  Hollyhocks  is  a 
perfect  country  scene,  admirable  for  its  truth- 
fulness, pictureaqueness,  and  informality.  It 
is  amidst  such  humble  surroundings  that  the 
stately  Hollyhock  is  seen  most  naturally  ;  it  har- 
monises with  old-fashioned  flowers,  and  never 
looks  worse  than  in  a  single  row,  a  sort  of  make- 
shift to  hide  an  ugly  fence.  And  this  picture 
reminds  me  that  those  who  intend  to  grow  the 
Hollyhock  should  commence  now  ;  indeed,  these 
notes  might  be  considered  out  of  season,  al- 
though the  time  for  planting  is  at  hand,  as  the 
ground  on  which  they  are  to  bs  planted  ought 
to  have  been  prepared  long  before  this.  One  of 
the  great  points  in  Hollyhock  culture  is  to  pro- 
vide a  good  foundation,  that  is,  a  soil  of  sub- 
stantial loam,  enriched,  if  possible,  with  manure. 
But  in  all  places  this  cannot  be  given,  and  there- 
fore the  best  must  be  made  of  the  circumstances  ; 
but  never  neglect  to  trench  well,  so  asto  sweeten 
the  staple  and  render  it  suitable  for  a  vigorous 
healthy  growth.  Those  plants  that  have  been 
wintered  in  frames  will  now  require  an  abund- 
ance of  air,  a  fair  share  of  moisture,  and  as  far 
as  possible,  without  endangering  their  health, 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  air ;  but  guard 
against  cold  currents,  that  are  most  hurt- 
ful to  tender  things.  If  the  plants  are  pro- 
perly attended  to  in  this  respect,  by  the  time 
they  are  ready  to  go  out  they  will  he  hardy, 
stocky,  and  full  of  vigour,  giving  promise  of 
throwing  up  thick  rigid  stems  crowded  with 
flowers.  Those  who  have  seed  may  sow  in 
March  without  fear  ;  and  even  if  the  cultivator 
has  no  glass  he  need  not  despair,  as  the  seed 
may  be  sown  on  a  warm  south  border  suitably 
prepared,  but  not  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun. 
Sow  thinly,  as  in  the  case  of  all  things,  as 
nothing  is  gained  by  overcrowding,  and  when 
the  seedlings  have  sufficient  strength  prick  them 
out  into  other  beds,  from  whence  they  may  in 
the  following  March  be  transplanted  to  where 
they  are  required.  Many  think  there  are 
certain  mysteries  connected  with  the  growing 
of  Ihe  Hollyhock,  but  there  are  few  plants 
easier  to  cultivate,  although,  unfortunately,  it 
has  for  many  years  been  the  prey  of  an  insidious 
disease,  the  outcome  of  the  faults  of  the  florists 
in  weakening  the  constitution  of  the  plant 
through  giving  it  unnatural  treatment.  It  may 
also  be  noted  that  from  seed  a  very  good  type 
of  flower  will  be  obtained,  perhaps  not  of  the 
fine  character  of  the  named  varieties,  but 
sutKciently  good  to  satisfy  amateurs,  who,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  have  no  taste  for  the 
round-formed,  close-petalled  bloom  of  the 
florist  character.  To  me  the  single  Hollyhock 
has  great  charms  ;  its  pale  rose  flower  is  delicate 
and  natural,  quite  as  pretty,  though  perhaps 
not  so  showy,  as  that  of  the  double  form. 

Last  year  the  hopes  of  the  Hollyhock  fancier 
revived,  as  the  plants,  from  what  I  could 
judge,  showed  greater  strength  and  freedom 
from  disease,  although  they  were  severely  tried 
witii  the  unusual  drought.  From  first  to  last 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  Hollyhock  never  give 
artificial  heat,  unless  it  may  be  a  little,  for  in- 
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stance,  when  cuttings  are  being  struck,  and 
those  plants  put  out  in  May  should  nevsr  be 
neglected  through  the  summer.  This  is  espe- 
cially necessary  where  the  soil  is  of  a  dry 
nature,  as  then  the  plants  suffer  considera,bly 
from  the  want  of  water,  and  where  possible 
a  mulch  may  be  given  with  advantage,  as  tend- 
ing to  keep  the  ground  cool  and  moist.  As  the 
flower-stems  lise  put  a  stick  to  each  if  they  are 
likely  to  be  snapped  off'  by  storms.  I  have 
known  such  a  disaster  to  occur  in  very  exposed 
spots,  but  in  a  quiet,  sheltered  garden  this  pro- 
vision is  unnecessary.  I  hope,  as  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  Hollyhock,  tliat  the  year  1888 
will  prove  still  further  that  the  plant  is  regain- 
ing the  position  it  had  lost  through  the  disease 
which  threatened  to  deprive  us  of  a  flower  we 
cherish.  Let  single  Hollyhocks  not  be  des- 
pised, but  give  them  a  share  of  that  attention 
bestowed  upon  the  doubles,  as  we  require  ele- 
gance and  simple  beauty  in  the  garden  which 
single  flowers  give  us.  In  the  note  on  single 
Hollyhocks  at  page  237  the  writer  says  :  "  They 
appear  to  be  less  subject  to  the  fungoid  pest 
that  has  destroyed  them  in  many  parts  of  the 
country."  This  is  an  interestLug  fact,  and  one 
that  I  have  also  observed.  1  attribute  it  to  the 
single  Hollyhock  of  the  cottager  having  been 
less  "cared  for"  by  the  florist,  and  therefore 
it  has  retained  to   a  great  extent   its   pristine 


less  danger  of  any  of  them  failing  or  remaining 
dormant  than  earlier  in  the  season.  Yonng  plants 
may  be  kept  together  In  a  bed  for  the  first  year,  but 
they  will  flower  the  first  season,  and  their  colours 
and  habits  should  be  noted  for  guidance  in  perma- 
nent planting.  The  foUowicg  are  ten  of  the  best 
early-flowering  Phloxes :  Alpha,  white ;  Bums,  ma- 
genta; Eclipse,  lilac;  Luna, white,  shaded  with  rose; 
Pearl,  pure  white,  purple  eye  ;  Morello,  dark  rose  ; 
Othello,  very  dark  crimson ;  Highland  Mary,  white, 
suffused  with  pink;  Mauve  Queen,  mauve;  Marquis 
of  Huntly,  fine  rose.  The  following  are  ten  of  the 
best  late-flowering  sorts :  Amabilis,  rose-salmon  ; 
Boule  de  Feu,  deep  scarlet ;  Coccinea,  rich  vermilion'; 
Jenny  Grieve,  pure  white  ;  Professor  Blackie,  ama- 
ranth ;  Liervalli,  dark  red ;  John  Downie,  lilac ; 
Resplendens,  scarlet ;  Tom  Welsh,  purple ;  and 
Venus,  pure  white.  Our  collection  includes  several 
dozen  more  varieties  than  the  above,  but  these  are 
the  best,  and  anyone  beginning  Phlox-growing  with 
them  would  have  a  most  telling  display. 

Cambeian. 


vigour  and  healthiness. 


X. 


useful  and  effective  in  the  greenhouse,  as  they  as- 
sociate well  with  the  Chinese  Primula  and  other 
winter-flowering  plants.  But  I  think  the  common 
Christmas  Rose  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
more  free-flowering  when  grown  under  hand-glasses 
than  when  grown  in  pots.  Various  other  species 
or  varieties  of  the  Hellebore  are  also  well  worthy  of 
being  cultivated  in  this  manner,  as  well  as  in  pots, 
either  for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  or  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  cut  flowers,  for  although 
the  flowers  are  scentless,  or  nearly  so,  they  are 
nevertheless  effective  for  mixing  with  sweet-scented 
blooms  of  other  species. 

Possibly  the  finest  species  or  varieties  of  the 
Hellebore  for  this  purpose  are  as  follows :  Helle- 
borus  niger  maximus,  which  in  addition  to  fine 
foliage  produces  large  flowers,  the  petals  of  which 
are  delicately  tinted  with  green ;  H.  guttatus, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  spotted  with  purple ;  H. 
pallidus,  flowers  creamy  white  tinged  with  green; 
and  H.  atrorubens,  or  the  Lenten  Rose,  which  has 
flowers  of  a  rosy  purple  colour.  P.  G. 


HERBACEOUS  PHLOXES. 
Now  that  Pelargoniums  and  other  half  tender  bed- 
ding plants  are  decreasing  in  popularity  and  the 
demand  for  good  hardy  plants  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Phloxes  are  sure  to  figure  largely  in  many  gardens. 
I  can  remember  themforthirty  years, but  the  Phloxes 
of  1858  and  the  Phloxes  of  1888  are  very  different. 
The  old  varieties  were  few  and  their  qualities  poor, 
the  spikes  and  colours  being  by  no  means  attrac- 
tive ;  but  the  Phloxes  of  to-day  are  splendid  growers, 
producing  immense  splices  of  bloom  which  are  con- 
spicuous everywhere  for  their  chaste  colours  and 
delicate  perfume.  Those  who  introduce  them  to 
their  gardens  for  the  first  time  often  begin  with  a 
dozen  plants  from  a  nursery,  but  where  space  is 
plentiful  they  soon  extend  their  order,  as  their 
grand  appearance  suggests  their  adaptability  for 
growing  in  so  many  places  that  they  may  be  planted 
in  pleasure  grounds,  flower  gardens,  front  and  back 
gardens,  and  kitchen  garden  borders  with  excellent 
effect. 

The  plants  obtainable  from  the  nurseries  are 
generally  contained  in  2J-inch  pots  and  have  not 
more  than  three  shoots  at  most,  but  these  will  in- 
crease to  a  dozen  or  more  during  the  first  summer, 
and  in  two  years  they  will  become  huge  masses 
capable  of  being  divided  into  many  pieces  if  it  is 
wished  to  increase  them.  They  may  be  propagated 
from  cuttings,  but  I  prefer  to  multiply  them  by 
dividing  the  roots,  and  they  will  all  bear  this  with 
impunity.  I  have  divided  a  two-year-old  plant 
into  six  little  ones.  Every  one  of  them  succeeded, 
and  they  all  made  a  nice  show  by  the  same  autumn, 
March  is  one  of  the  best  months  in  the  whole  year 
to  lift  and  divide  the  roots.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  roots  have  already  thrown  up  many  young 
shoots,  which  are  now  about  2  inches  in  height. 
These  should  not  be  broken  off,  but  lift  the  root 
quite  out  of  the  soil  and  divide  it  from  the  bottom 
without  destroying  the  tops.  Small  roots  may  be 
drawn  asunder  with  the  hands,  and  large  ones  may 
be  cut  up  with  atrowel.knife,  or  spade,  and  replanted 
as  soon  as  possible.  Phloxes  do  best  in  a  deep,  rich 
soil,  and  they  should  always  h.ave  plenty  of  manure. 
This  is  important.  If  planted  in  a  mixed  border, 
put  in  one  here  and  there,  but  if  planted  in  masses 
or  rows,  keep  them  from  20  inches  to  2  feet  apart. 
Although  I  consider  March  a  good  month  for  lifting, 
dividing,  and  transplanting  established  Phloxes,  I 
would  not  recommend  small,  young  plants  being 
bought  from  the  nursery  until  April.  They  will 
then  be  showing  a  good  deal  of  life,  and  there  is 


THE    CHRISTMAS   ROSE. 

(IIBLLEBOKUS    NIGBE.) 

All  the  Hellebores  are  plants  of  easy  culture,  and 
not  particular  as  to  either  soil  or  situation.  They 
may  be  increased  by  seed  or  by  division,  the  latter 
being  the  most  expeditious  method.  The  former, 
however,  must  be  resorted  to  in  cases  where  the 
object  is  to  obtain  new  and  improved  varieties. 
The  dividing  of  large  and  overgrown  clumps  of 
this  plant  is,  however,  attended  with  little  or  no 
difficulty,  and  success  almost  always  follows  the 
operation.  Many  years  ago,  or  before  the  value  of 
these  plants  for  the  production  of  cut  flowers  in 
winter  was  appreciated,  as  is  now  the  case,  I  was 
called  upon  to  furnish  a  supply  of  cut  flowers 
throughout  the  year,  or  at  all  seasons,  and  found 
the  blooms  of  this  plant  useful  for  the  purpose. 
The  Hellebore  blooms  were  obtained  from  a  few 
large  clumps  of  this  plant  growing  along  with  other 
hardy  things  on  the  margin  of  a  shrubbery  border, 
where  the  soil  was  naturally  light  and  poor,  and 
where  the  plants  were  also  considerably  over- 
shadowed by  the  trees  and  shrubs. 

These  clumps  were,  nevertheless,  healthy  and 
annually  produced  blooms,  but  these  were  fre- 
quently disfigured  by  grit,  so  that  it  was  at  last 
decided  to  remove  the  plants  to  some  more  favour- 
able situation,  and  for  this  purpose  a  border  with  a 
southern  aspect  was  selected.  It  was  duly  pre- 
pared, and  early  in  the  month  of  April  the  large 
clumps  were  carefully  taken  up,  and  with  a 
sharpened  spade  or  edging  iron  were  cut  into 
pieces  some  4  inches  across.  A  few  were  potted 
into  li-inch  pots  and  placed  in  cold  pits,  while  the 
larger  portion  were  planted  on  the  border  prepared 
for  them,  and  so  arranged  that  each  plant  could, 
when  necessary,  be  covered  with  an  ordinary  hand- 
glass with  loose  or  movable  top.  These,  however, 
were  not  used  during  the  first  season,  nor  were  the 
plants  allowed  to  bloom  during  that  period ;  and, 
so  far  as  I  recollect,  not  a  single  plant  failed  to 
grow.  Each  formed  a  compact  and  healthy  plant 
or  small  clump,  which  on  the  approach  of  cold 
weather  early  in  the  month  of  December  in  the 
second  year  was  duly  covered  with  a  hand-glass, 
which  was  only  closed  during  severe  weather.  The 
loose  tops  afforded  facility  for  the  admission  of 
more  or  less  air  as  was  found  necessary,  as  well  as 
being  convenient  for  the  gathering  of  the  flowers. 

The  result  of  this  treatment  was  that  for  mjmy 
years  an  abundance  of  fine,  clean  blooms  was  pro- 
d  uced  throughout  the  month  of  December  and  the  two 
first  months  of  the  following  year,  even  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  surrounding  soil  sometimes  deeply  covered 
with  snow.  The  protection  of  a  hand-glass  was  found 
suflicient  to  keep  the  blooms  dry  and  free  from  grit 
or  other  impurities,  and  it  had  also  the  effect  of 
con.siderably  lengthening  the  flower-stalks,  a  point 
of  DO  small  importance  where  the  flowers  have  to 
be  placed  in  vases  or  glasses  of  water,  where  they 
will  generally  keep  in  good  condition  for  a  week,  or 
even  longer.  Plants  of  the  Christmas  Rose  in  pots, 
as  well  as  a  few  other  Hellebores,  are  found  very 


NOTES  FROM  NEWRY. 
The  pretty  little  Trillium  nivale  is  now  in  flower, 
fresh  and  fair,  and  does  not  seem  in  the  least 
injured  by  the  recent  severe  weather;  the  milk- 
white  flowers  resting  in  the  purplish  green  leaves 
are  quite  attractive.    The  plant  only  grows  about 

2  inches  high,  and  loves  damp,  sandy  peat  soil  in  a 
sheltered  corner ;  it  is  the  first  of  its  family  to 
bloom. 

SiSYElNCHlUM  GBANDIFLOEUM  is  a  distinct  and 
good  early  purple-flowered  plant ;  very  showy.  It 
comes  into  bloom  with  the  Snowdrops  and  lingers 
long  after  they  are  gone,  and  withstands  the  cold 
and  storms  well.  It  does  well  in  rich  loam,  and 
requires  plenty  of  moisture. 

PUSCHKIKIA  8CILL0IDES  is  an  extremely  pretty 
Scilla-like  plant  of  dwarf  habit  with  whitish  flowers, 
having  a  blue  line  on  each  petal.  There  is  a  form 
of  this  in  Lady  Ardilaun's  garden  at  St.  Ann's  called 
P.  libanotica,  much  finer  than  I  have  seen  else- 
where. It  grows  from  6  inches  to  9  inches  high, 
and  bears  dense  spikes  of  flowers.  The  latter  name 
is  generally  considered  to  be  a  synonym,  and  if  so, 
there  must  be  something  in  the  soil  to  account  for 
the  extra  development. 

SciLLA  BiFOLiA  ALBA  is  a  favourite  of  mine,  and 
a  charming  little  plant  it  is,  though  only  growing 

3  inches  high. 
Feitillakia  (Korolkowia)  Seweezowi,  though 

curiously  coloured,  is  a  very  attractive  plant,  and 
blooms  long  before  any  of  the  others.  The  plant 
grows  from  6  inches  to  8  inches  high,  has  ample 
foliage,  and  green  flowers  with  a  dull  red  throat. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  for  the  homely  Pulmo- 
narias.  P.  otiicinalis  or  saccharata,  with  its  ample 
spotted  foliage,  is  now  in  full  flower;  this  character, 
combined  with  a  free-blooming  habit  and  the  con- 
stant colour-change  going  on  from  rose  to  blue, 
renders  bold  clumps  here  and  there  very  attractive 
objects  in  the  spring  garden.  And  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  in  importance  are  the  opposite-leaved 
Saxifrages.  All  these  looked  very  sad  during  the 
dry  and  bitter  weather  we  had  recently,  but  since 
the  snow  and  rain  have  come,  their  leaves  have  be- 
come green,  and  they  are  now  solid  masses  of  rose, 
white,  or  crimson  flowers.  T.  Smith. 


Snowdrops  from  Weedon.— I  enclose  you, 
from  Mr.  Loder's  garden,  a  collection  of  Snowdrops. 
The  flowers  of  G.  Elwesi,  I  think,  are  very  fine,  and 
the  small  form  of  G.  nivalis  always  comes  the  same. 
I  cannot  see  much  difference  between  G.  Sharlocki 
and  nivalis.  G.  octobrensis  and  corcyrensis  have 
been  past  some  time.— Geo.  Goldsmith. 

*,*  A  most  interesting  gathering  of  Snowdro|rs 
comprising  several  forms.  G.  plicatus,  Imperati, 
Elwesi,  the  common  Snowdrop  and  its  double  form, 
G.  Redoutei,  are  familiar,  but  there  are  a  few  not  so 
frequently  seen.  Amongst  those  sent  were  G.  Shar- 
locki, which  Mr.  Goldsmith  writes  and  says  does 
not  differ  much  from  G.  nivalis,  but  the  flowers  sent 
have  not  the  true  Sharlocki  character — the  double 
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spathe.  As  regards  the  flower,  there  is  a  similarity 
between  Sharlocki  and  our  English  Snowdrop.  A 
little  gem  is  a  small  form  of  G.  nivalis,  which  re- 
mains constant.  It  is  very  slender,  the  flowers  of 
perfect  whiteness,  small,  and  with  narrow  seg- 
ments ;  it  is  worth  keeping.  A  very  distinct  kind 
is  G.  virescens,  the  stem  long  and  bearing  a  curiously 
coloured  flower ;  it  is  very  pendent,  the  segments 
long,  suffused  with  green  on  the  outside,  while  those 
inside  are  rich  green,  margined  with  white.  G. 
lutescens  is  the  brightest  of  all,  and  recognised  by 
the  golden  yellow  ovary,  while  the  inner  segments 
are  tipped  with  the  same  colour,  which  shows  up 
well  against  the  white.  It  is  a  pretty  flower.  G. 
poculiformis  is  like  a  white  Crocus,  the  golden 
anthers  at  the  base  of  the  flower  being  especially 
bright. — Ed. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  HIGHER  CULTURE  OF 
HARDY  AND  SEMI-HARDY  FLOWERS. 
Capricious  distinctions  have  too  often  been  drawn 
between  the  culture  of  plants  of  different  sorts  and 
for  different  purposes  or  distinct  objects.  For  ex- 
ample, plants  grown  for  consumption  receive  far 
more  attention  than  those  grown  for  their  beauty. 
This  is  a  great  mistake.  The  object  in  gardens 
ought  ever  to  be  to  develop  all  sorts  of  plants  to  the 
highest  possible  extent,  no  matter  whether  grown  for 
pleasure  or  for  profit.  Some  would  object  to  this 
mode  of  putting  it,  and  roundly  aflirm  that  pleasure 
is  the  highest  form  of  profit,  and  probably  they  are 
right. 

Bat,  assuming  that  both  are  to  be  grown  in  gar- 
dens, there  can  be  no  sound  reason  why  a  Cabbage 
should  have  superior  culture  to  a  Rose  or  a  Lily. 
The  better  and  bigger  the  Cabbage,  the  more  and 
perhaps  the  better  for  eating  ;  the  better  and  more 
beautiful  the  Rose,  the  more  fall  and  satisfying  the 
pleasure.  And  so  of  other  classes  of  plants  repre- 
senting respectively  the  great  classes  of  beauty  and 
utility. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  all  this  is  so  obvious  as 
to  partake  of  the  character  of  mere  truisms ;  bat  let 
anyone  enter  a  dozen  gardens  at  random,  and  in 
ten  of  them  the  flowers  will  be  found  suffering  that 
the  vegetables  and  fruits  may  be  fed,  very  fre- 
quently to  repletion ;  in  fact,  not  a  few  amateurs 
seem  to  imagine  that  flowers  need  neither  culture 
nor  food.  Year  after  year  they  spring  forth,  grow 
into  beauty,  flourish  and  decay  with  as  much  regu- 
larity or  as  little  help  as  the  rising  and  falling  of 
the  tides.  True,  the  plants  grow  weaker  and  blos- 
som less  as  the  years  roll  by,  but  their  owners  never 
seem  to  imagine  that  their  growing  weakness  comes 
of  their  prolonged  starvation  ;  and  thus  it  comes  to 
pass  that  many  of  the  old  haunts  that  knew  our  old 
favourites  year  after  year  have  come  to  know  them 
no  more.  Wearied  with  the  hopeless  task  of  yield- 
ing an  annual  harvest  of  beauty  without  food,  they 
have  dwindled  and  died.  Surely  it  is  high  time 
that  this  cruelty  to  flowers  should  cease. 

No  one  thinks  of  attempting  to  grow  annual  crops 
of  Potatoes,  Mangolds,  Turnips  without  manure ;  and 
why  should  we  serve  flowers  so  much  worse  than 
these  ?  The  older  cultivators,  with  aU  their  faults, 
knew  better  than  this.  If  they  were  poor  in  manures 
they  were  at  least  rich  in  composts — the  best 
possible  and  sweetest  food  for  flowers.  They  also 
not  unfrequently  dressed  flower  beds  and  borders 
with  thoroughly  decomposed  cow  manure  three 
or  more  years  old.  Few  richer  foods  than  this 
could  be  given ;  and  did  not  such  plants  as  her- 
baceous Phloxes,  Pajonies,  Dahlias,  Asters,  Stocks, 
and  Marigolds  grow  and  bloom  superbly  on  such 
food?  And  then  a  biennial  or  triennial  lifting 
of  most  herbaceous  plants  used  to  be  common.  The 
stools  were  carefully  divided  and  planted  on  fresh 
sites.  By  such  expedients,  virtually  fresh  and  un- 
exhausted root-runs  were  found  for  the  plants,  which 
were  thus  forced  to  renew  their  growth  and  bloom 
into  higher  beauty  and  with  renewed  vigour. 

Such  transpositions  of  site  and  enrichment  of  the 
entire  surface  and  substance  of  flower  beds  were 
carefully  attended  to  in  the  olden  times.  Now  such 
superior  culture  is  too  apt  to  be  neglected  for 
lack  of  labour,   means,  or  the  knowledge  of  its 


necessity  or  how  to  set  about  it.  There  is  also 
another  reason  for  the  neglect  of  the  culture  of 
flowers  in  the  open  air.  Since  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  glass  and  extension  of  artificial  climates 
the  culture  of  tropical  plants  has  absorbed  such  an 
undue  proportion  of  the  time  and  care  of  cultivators, 
that  little  knowledge  .or  inclination  is  left  for  the 
cultivation  of  hardy  or  semi-hardy  flowers  in  the 
open  air.  Not  a  few  cultivators  seem  to  think  such 
matters  beneath  them.  More  still  are  so  ignorant 
of  their  wants  and  nature  as  to  be  quite  incompetent 
to  assist  them  to  any  useful  purpose.  With  more 
knowledge  of  hardy  plants  will  arise  a  new  race  of 
cultivators  alike  able  and  willing  to  do  them 
justice.  HoBTUs. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Beoonia  Princess  Beatrice. — When  I  wrote  the 
paragraph  in  a  former  paper  concerning  Begonias 
for  bedding,  I  forgot  to  mention  a  variety  that  is 
deserving  of  a  foremost  place  amongst  them,  namely. 
Princess  Beatrice.  It  belongs  to  the  fibrous-rooted 
section,  and  was  raised  and  sent  out  some  four  or 
five  years  ago  by  the  Messrs.  Sutton,  of  Reading. 
It  is  of  a  dwarf,  dense  habit  of  growth,  very  free- 
flowering,  and  does  not  seed ;  consequently,  never 
requires  picking  over  to  keep  the  plants  in  growing 
condition.  It  is  invaluable  for  bedding,  and  we 
have  so  used  it  for  the  past  two  years  with  excellent 
effect.  It  is  also  equally  useful  for  winter  decora- 
tion of  the  conservatory  and  for  furnishing  vases 
and  rooms  at  that  season.  A  number  of  plants  that 
we  lifted  late  in  autumn  from  the  flower  beds  have 
ever  since  December  last  been  in  full  bloom,  and 
now  that  we  require  them  no  longer,  the  plants  are 
being  split  up  to  increase  the  stock  for  summer 
bedding.  Grown  in  heat  the  flowers  are  of  the 
purest  white  and  freely  produced,  but  in  the  open 
air  they  come  tinged  with  a  shade  of  rose.  Propa- 
gation by  splitting  up  or  dividing  the  roots  is  the 
only  mode  that  should  be  followed.  When  struck 
from  cuttings  at  least  90  per  cent,  fail  to  throw  out 
side  shoots ;  they  keep  to  one  stem,  and  even  if 
pinched  to  induce  the  formation  of  side  shoots, 
they  are  still  stubborn. 

Planting  bulbs. — Except  a  quantity  of  Gladioli 
and  Ilyacinthus  candicans  that  are  required  for  the 
bedded-out  garden  and  which  have  been  potted  to 
grow  on  slowly  until  bedding-out  time,  all  other 
bulbs  and  tubers  have  been  planted  during  the  last 
week.  Tigiidias  are  favourites  here,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  are  most  effective  is  when  planted  in 
clumps  of  from  five  to  nine  in  each.  Accompany- 
ing the  same  are  a  few  clumps  of  Lilium  auratum 
and  Iris,  and  the  groundwork  of  the  border  is  seed- 
ling Verbenas  of  various  colours,  the  favourites 
being  white,  purple,  and  scarlet.  The  beds  of 
Ranunculuses  and  Anemones  were  planted  some 
weeks  ago,  and  the  whole  of  the  roots  have  now 
been  planted  in  small  clumps  near  the  front  of 
mixed  herbaceous  borders,  and  also  in  borders  re- 
served for  cut  flowers.  Lilies  of  various  kinds  are 
being  planted  in  Rose  beds,  and  Mignonette  also  is 
sown  amongst  them,  so  that  there  is  always  some- 
thing of  interest,  for  when  the  Roses  are  over  then 
come  the  Lilies,  and  after  them  the  Mignonette. 

Pruning  and  manuring  Roses.— The  tempta- 
tion to  prune  early  for  the  sake  of  neatness  is  very 
great,  but  resistance  to  such  temptation  will  this 
season  have  its  reward  in  a  greatly  Increased  strength 
of  the  plants  over  those  that  were  pruned  early.  I 
am  not  speaking  without  experience,  for,  unfortu- 
nately, some  of  our  plants  were  pruned  early,  and 
the  severity  of  the  weather  during  the  last  fort- 
night of  February  has  all  but  destroyed  the  pushing 
buds.  Of  course  this  does  not  apply  to  those  on 
walls,  as  these  being  sheltered  have  taken  no  harm. 
Plants  of  the  Tea  section,  even  with  the  protection 
of  Fern,  have  suffered  severely,  but  I  do  not  see  any 
killed ;  the  wood,  however,  is  so  much  shrunken 
and  the  buds  brown  that  it  will  be  wise  to  prune 
harder,  that  is,  cut  closer  back  than  if  wood  and 
buds  were  plump.  There  will  then  be  no  vexation 
on  account  of  having  to  go  over  the  plants  a  second 
time  to  take  out  dead  wood.  All  the  Perpetual 
class  seems  safe,  but  closer  pruning  than  usual  will 
be  desirable  in  case  back  buds  have  got  weakened 


by  frost,  and  if  so,  close  pruning  will  tend  to  remedy 
that  defect.  It  is  now  safe  to  prune  the  lot,  after 
which  the  beds  should  be  lightly  forked  over,  taking 
care  not  to  destroy  any  bulbs  or  roots.  Then  apply 
a  thick  coating  of  well-decayed  manure.  Of  course, 
if  amongst  the  Roses  flower  seeds  are  sown  and 
bulbs  planted,  this  mulching  cannot  well  be  applied, 
in  which  case  the  manure  should  be  dug  in. 

Hollyhocks. — The  constant  weakening  of  the 
plant  by  propagation  has  doubtless  promoted  the 
disease.  The  remedy  is  obvious,  namely,  to  procure 
seeds  and  cuttings  only  from  non-diseased  and 
robust  plants,  then  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  stock 
will  prove  healthy,  and,  if  not  again  injured  by 
starvation  and  over-propagation,  will  no  doubt  con- 
tinue so.  We  are  this  season  re-commencing 
their  cultivation.  Our  plants  have  just  been  potted 
into  3-inch  pots  and  given  a  place  in  a  heated  pit ; 
here  they  will  become  strong  and  be  ready  for 
turning  into  the  ground  early  in  May.  Seedlings 
have  been  pricked  off  into  boxes,  and  some  of  the 
strongest  potted  into  2.',-inch  pots.  The  latter  will 
flower  late  in  the  season,  but  those  in  boxes  will 
not  do  so  until  next  year.  Hollyhocks  thrive  best 
in  a  strong  loam,  well  drained,  and  if  this  descrip- 
tion of  soil  is  not  natural  to  the  garden  a  little 
should  be  procured  in  which  to  put  out  the  plants. 

Sundry  seedlings  for  bedding.— Seedling 
plants  of  any  description  that  can  be  used  as 
bedders— that  is,  will  continue  effective  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  bedding-out  season— ought  to  be 
used  in  preference  to  so  large  a  number  of  Pelar- 
goniums and  Calceolarias  that  have  become  so 
common.  Amongst  such  seedlings,  a  foremost  place 
must  be  given  to  the  various  sections  of  Stocks, 
Asters,  Zinnias,  Indian  Pinks,  Poppies,  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi,  Violas,  Pansies,  Snapdragons,  Pentstemons, 
Portulacas,  and  Everlastings,  and  amongst  taller 
plants  for  the  backs  of  borders  and  for  centres  of 
large  beds  are  the  small-flowered  Sunflowers,  Abuti- 
lons,  Cannas,  and  Castor-oils.  All  the  foregoing  are 
quickly  raised  from  seeds  by  the  simplest  method, 
namely,  by  means  of  a  manure  bed,  frame,  or  a  heated 
pit,  and  there  is  yet  time,  if  sown  at  once,  to  have 
good  plants  ready  for  putting  out  at  the  end  of  May. 

General  work. — Levelling  uneven  parts  of  lawn, 
top-dressing  bare  parts  of  same  with  fine  soil,  wood 
ashes,  and  soot,  and  sowing  Grass  seeds  where  the 
Grass  is  thin.  Frequent  rolling  of  turf  at  this  sea- 
son does  more  to  promote  a  fine  velvety  turf  than 
anything  else  I  know.  Edging  walks  and  appljing 
a  surfacing  of  new  gravel  to  the  same.  Under  trees 
where  the  gravel  is  apt  to  get  discoloured  and 
Moss-grown,  a  sprinkling  of  salt  bleaches  the  gravel 
and  destroys  the  Moss.  We  have  still  some  plant- 
ing of  shrubs  to  be  done— Rhododendrons,  Laurels 
—and  this  must  be  our  first  work.  Much  watering 
is  needed  during  the  summer  if  the  plants  fail  to 
get  a  firm  hold  of  the  soil  before  dry  weather  sets 
in.  Small  shrubs  that  have  done  duty  in  flower 
beds  during  the  winter  are  also  waiting  the  neces- 
sary time  to  transplant  them  to  their  summer  quar- 
ters— a  piece  of  ground  which  we  reserve  for  the 
purpose,  and  which,  I  need  hardly  say,  has  to  be 
highly  cultivated  to  ensure  the  free  rooting  of  shrubs 
that  have  to  be  transplanted  twice  a  year.  As  a 
dressing  for  such  ground  nothing  excels  leaf-soil,  as 
it  adheres  well  to  the  roots,  so  that  transplantation 
is  effected  with  comparatively  little  injury. 

W.  W. 

SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Scarlet  Windflower  (Anemone  fulgens). — 
'When  grown  in  pots  and  placed  in  a  little  heat 
this  is  au  exti-emely  useful  plant  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  greenhouse  at  this  seasou.  Given  well-ripened 
roots  to  begin  with,  they  give  but  little  trouble,  and 
may  be  depended  upon  to  yield  a  good  crop  of  blos- 
soms, which,  besides  their  ornamental  qualities  when 
on  the  plant,  are  also  extremely  useful  in  a  cut  state, 
as  they  last  well  in  water. — T. 

Delphinium  grandiflorum  Brecki.— This  is 
a  large  double  deep  blue  Delphinium  that,  as  far  as 
a  colonred  plate  in  one  of  the  American  catalogues 
can  be  trusted,  is  of  a  decidedly  distinct  character, 
not  forming  a  formal  spike  of  blossoms,  as  in  the 
case  with  the  ordinary  perennial    Larkspur,   but 
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blooming  more  in  the  form  of  sprays.  It  is  a  seed- 
ling, raised  over  twenty  years  ago,  then  lost  for  a 
time,  and  now  re-introduced,  and  it  is  said  there  is 
no  blue  flower  which  produces  so  striking  an  effect. 
It  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  yielding  crop  after  crop  of 
beautiful  flowers  from  May  until  October,  and  it  is 
this  freedom  and  continuity  of  flower  that  make  it 
valuable  for  cutting  from.  Each  flower  is  perfect 
in  itself,  and  borne  on  a  long  stem.  It  is  also 
dwarf  in  growth,  not  getting  beyond  2  feet.  There 
appears  to  be  a  doubt  as  to  its  hardihood,  for  it  is  re- 
commended that  the  plants  be  cut  down  at  the  end 
of  the  season  to  encourage  young  growth  from  the 
base,  and  then  the  plants  be  lifted  and  divided.  It 
can  also  be  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings.  Per- 
haps some  opportunity  may  be  afforded  for  seeing 
this  interesting  transatlantic  stranger  in  this  country 
before  the  season  is  over. — K.  D. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDRINQ. 
ABELIA. 

This  genus,  allied  to  the  Honeysuckles,  and 
found  in  temperate  climates,  is  mostly  evergreen 
and  but  little  known,  though  hardy  enough  for 


abundantly  in  early  autumn,  the  scented  flowers 
being  tubular  or  thimble-shaped,  borne  in  pairs, 
and  of  a  delicate  pale  pink  with  ruddy  calices. 
It  is  a  charming  shrub  for  bold  parts  of  a  rook 
garden,  among  roc's  on  a  bank,  or  against  a 
wall.  It  is  always  best  to  plant  it  in  a  raised 
place  and  in  light  soils,  as  then  it  is  less  liable 
to  injury  during  winter.  A.  uniflora  (the  large- 
flowered  Abelia,  here  illustrated)  is  of  similar 


Abelia  ropestris.     Flowerinft  branch  (reduced),  flower 
pale  pink. 

open-air  culture.  The  best  known  species  is  the 
Rock  Abelia  (A.  rupestris,  see  illustration),  a 
Chinese  slirub  of  great  beauty.  Wlien  growing 
freely  it  makes  a  dense  and  graceful  bush,  with 
slender  shoots  and  shining  leave/s.     Jt  blopmfi 


with  tiny  leaves  of  the  deepest  green.  In  habit  of 
growth  it  is  inclined  to  spread  so  as  to  make  a 
flattened  top,  but  in  light  soils  the  branches  often 
grow  in  tiers.  The  tallest  bush  I  have  seen  of  it 
was  under  5  feet  high,  its  usual  height  being  from 
12  inches  to  18  inches.  It  is  an  invaluable  shrub 
for  planting  in  beds  where  something  dwarf  and 
compact  is  required,  and  it  flourishes  either  in 
heavy  soil  or  light  soil,  but,  like  its  larger  relative, 
does  best  in  a  generous  loam.  It  is,  moreover, 
one  of  the  very  best  Evergreens  for  planting  on  a 
windy  exposure.  No  amount  of  wind  will  harm  it, 
and  I  imagine  (though  I  have  no  proof)  that  it 
would  do  well  for  the  seaside.  I  am  planting  it 
wherever  I  can  in  masses  with  some  other  plants  of 
a  similar  or  dissimilar  growth  to  blend  or  contrast 
with  it.  The  golden  variegated  form  of  it  is  less 
objectionable  than  most  other  golden-leaved 
Evergreens,  as  it  is  not  sickly  looking. 
There  is  a  form,  too,  with  larger  leaves 
than  the  type  which  is  called  by  some 
latifolia,  and  by  others  Fortune!.  It  is  inte- 
resting for  the  sake  of  variety,  but  it  has  no 
superior  merits  to  the  ordinary  form.  I  look 
upon  this  little  Japanese  Holly  as  one  of  the 
very  best  of  all  dwarf  evergreen  shrubs. — 
W.  G. 


Abelia  uniflora.     Flowering  branch,  flower  pale 
mauve. 

growth,  and  also  comes  from  China.  It  is  the 
same  as  A.  serrata,  under  which  name  it  is  best 
known  in  some  nurseries.  The  Three-flowered 
Abelia  (A.  triflora)  comes  from  the  Himalayas 
and  Northern  India,  and  is  less  hardy  than  the 
Chinese  species,  but  may  be  grown  against  a 
sunny  wall,  which  it  will  densely  clothe  to  a 
height  of  8  feet  or  10  feet  in  a  few  years.  It 
bears  a  profusion  of  sweetly  scented  rosy  pink 
flowers  in  compact  clusters,  and  at  the  end  of 
summer  is  a  beautiful  object.  A.  floribunda,  a 
Mexican  species,  is  rather  too  tender  for  the 
open  air,  except  in  the  mildest  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  evergreen,  slender  in  growth, 
and  bears  clusters  of  deep  rose-purple  flowers, 
each  2  inches  long.  Where  it  can  be  grown  it 
makes  a  very  beautiful  wall  shrub,  and  is  (juite 
different  from  any  other. 

Ilex  crenata.— IE  it  were  more  commonly 
known  what  a  beautiful  little  evergreen  bush  this 
.lapanesc  Holly  is,  I  think  that  nurserymen  would 
have  to  grow  acres  of  it.  As  it  is,  some  of  the 
largest  nurseries  in  Surrey  contain  thousands  of  it, 
and  every  season  1  am  told  that  the  demand  is 
larger.  It  is  certainly  a  Holly,  but  no  one  would 
suspect  its  close  relationship  to  our  English  Holly. 
It  is  a  dwarf  and  very  dense  twiggy  evergreen  bush, 


THE  LEBANON  CEDAR. 
I  WAS  glad  to  see  Mr.  Marnock's  note  in  The 
Gaedbn,  February  4  (p.  1115),  on  behalf  of  his 
favourite  tree,  as  it  richly  deserves  all  he  says  in 
its  favour.  Unfortunately,  it  has  the  one  serious 
drawback  often  referred  to  in  The  Gaedbn,  viz., 
its  extreme  susceptibility  to  being  broken  by  strong 
gales  and  heavy  snowy  storms.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  reason  why  it  has  not  been  more  extensively 
planted,  as  a  visit  to  a  favourite  Cedar  after  such  a 
gale  as  we  experienced  on  December  26,  1H86,  is  by 
no  means  a  pleasant  one.  It  is,  however,  a  fact 
not  sufficiently  borne  in  mind  that  this  failing  is 
by  no  means  so  pronounced  where  the  tree  is  grow- 
ing in  groups  as  when  planted  singly.  It  has  often 
occurred  to  me  whether  future  planters  might  not 
with  advantage  adopt  the  plan  of  grouping  instead 
of  almost  invariably  isolating  the  tree.  If  it  is  to  be 
seen  at  its  very  best  it  must  be  grown  in  the  open, 
away  from  other  trees  and  shrubs,  and  if  its  beauty 
under  these  conditions  is  comparatively  short- 
lived, it  is  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  give  the  preference 
to  the  group  system  of  planting.  I  am  hardly 
acquainted  with  a  tree  that  contrasts  so  strongly  in 
growth  under  the  different  circumstances,  the 
isolated  trees  with  dense,  almost  horizontal  branches 
springing  away  from  the  stem  at  a  height  of  4  feet 
or  ."J  feet  from  the  ground ;  while  those  in  the  groups 
are  more  like  huge  specimens  of  Scotch  Firs, 
clean-stemmed  for  30  feet  or  more,  the  branches 
more  upright  in  growth,  and  more  thinly  placed  on 
the  head  than  in  the  other  case,  and  consequently 
better  able  to  resist  heavy  snow  storms.  The 
interior  of  the  clump  is  naturally  naked  and  bare, 
but  seen  from  a  considerable  distance  it  might  be 
taken  for  one  huge  specimen.  I  fancy  this  Cedar  is 
rather  longer  in  attaining  full  size  than  Mr.  Mar- 
nock  would  convey,  as  all  the  older  trees  in  the 
grounds  here  have  been  planted  about  140  years. 
The  boles  of  the  single  specimens  average  from  14 
feet  to  20  feet,  and  those  of  the  trees  in  the  group 
from  10  feet  to  14  feet  in  circumference.  The 
groups  in  our  case  consist  of  five  or  six  trees, 
enclosing  a  space  of  some  15  yards  in  diameter; 
this  might  with  advantage  be  extended  to  25  yards 
if  space  would  permit  where  this  number  of  trees 
was  employed,  the  lesser  space  serving  for  a  group 
of  three.  Has  any  reliable  conclusion  been  arrived 
at  as  to  whether  the  other  Cedars,  atlantica  and 
Deodara,  are  likely  to  attain  in  this  country  the 
dimensions  of  C.  Libani '.'  I  have  seen  two  or  three 
trees  of  the  C.  Deodara  that  are  said  to  have  been 
planted  soon  after  their  introduction,  viz ,  about 
sixty  years  ago,  and  in  no  case  did  there  seem  a 
probability  of  their  reaching  a  large  size.  They 
are  from  40  feet  to  45  feet  in  height  and  a  little 
.  over  f!  feet  in  girth.  E.  Burbbll. 

Clwremoni. 
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ACTINIDIA. 
Beautiful  and  iuterestlug  clirabiug  deciduous 
shrubs  from  Japan  and  China,  but  little  known, 
having   only   recently   come    into    cultivation. 
They  do  best  in  warm  situations  planted  in  a 


or  two  ago  showed  it  to  be  not  only  very  beauti- 
ful, but  different  in  aspect  from  other  climbers. 
The  species  should  be  grovrn  against  a  wall, 
or,  better  still,  a  buttress  or  tree  trunk  placed 
against  the  wall,  on  which  the   stems  support 


Actinidia  volubilia.     Flowering  branch  and  detached  flower  (white). 


light  rich   soil.     Three    species   are   grown   in 
gardens,  viz.,    A.     Kolomikta,    polygama,   and 


themselves  readily  without  nailing.  The  leaves 
of  A.  Kolomikta  are  brightly  tinted  in  autumn, 
and  the  flowers  of  A.  polygama  are  fragrant 
and  its  fruits  are  said  to  be  edible.  A.  volubilis 
(see  annexed  engraving)  is  a  very  free-growing 
species  bearing  small  white  flowers.  G. 


Variegated    Euonymus   (E.  radicans  varie- 
gatus).— This  is  a  very  pretty  variegated  shrub,  and 
one  that  may  be  grown  as  a  bush  or  used  as  an 
,  ,^.,.  ,     ,  .      .     ,,  ,      ,  edging.    Besides  this,  I  have  seen  it  grafted  stan- 

volubilis,  and  these  are  obtainable  at  the  best   dard  high  on  the  common  E.  europ:uas,  and,  owing 
nurseries.     They  all  have  climbing  or  twining  ,  to  the  long  llexible  shoots  hanging  down  for  some 


A.  Kuloniikta,  fruifc  of. 


Actinidia  Kolomikta.     Flowering  branch,  flowers  white. 


stems  and  bear  waxy  white  flowers.  A.  Kolo- 
mikta (see  illustration)  is  grown  to  great  perfec- 
tion in  a  garden  at  Southampton,  and  the 
flowering  specimens  sent  to  The  Garden  a  year 


distance,  it  presented  an  attractive  appearance. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  most  effective  either  ram- 
bling over  the  stones  of  rockwork  or  trained  to  a 
wall,  as  in  the  latter  position  it  will  root  from  the 
stem  after  the  manner  of  Ivy,  and  thus  attach  itself 


to  the  bricks  or  stones,  especially  if  they  are  rather 
soft.  When  trained  to  a  wall  the  upper  parts  of  the 
branches  sometimes  thicken  out,  and  produce  leaves 
much  larger  than  those  on  any  other  part  of  the 
plant ;  indeed,  so  much  difference  is  there  between 
them,  that  the  two  would  be  taken  for  quite  distinct 
varieties.  This  Euonymus  readily  lends  itself  to 
those  who  advocate  the  furnishing  of  flower  beds 
during  the  winter  with  some  of  the  smaller  shrubs, 
but  as  the  foliage  of  the  Euonymus  is  during  the 
summer  as  beautiful  as  that  of  many  tender  sub- 
jects, there  is  no  reason  why  the  plant  should  not 
occupy  the  same  position  all  the  year  round.  I 
know  a  couple  of  beds  filled  with  it  on  which  little 
or  no  attention  is  bestowed,  and  they  are  always 
briglit  and  cheerful,  but  especially  in  the  spring, 
when  the  rich  blue  iiowers  of  the  Scilla  are  pushing 
up  towards  the  edges  of  the  beds  through  the  silvery 
foliage  of  the  Euonymus.  It  can  be  easily  kept 
within  bounds  by  the  use  of  the  knife  without 
giving  it  a  formal  appearance.  It  is  one  of  the 
easiest  of  Evergreens  to  strike  from  cuttings,  as  with 
the  shelter  of  a  frame  or  hand-light  they  may  be 
successfully  put  in  at  any  season,  though  the  best 
time  is  either  in  spring  or  towards  the  end  of  sum- 
mer or  early  autumn,  when  the  season's  growth 
is  completed.  Very  frequently,  however,  a  plant 
may  be  lifted  and  split  up  into  several  pieces,  each 
of  which  will  be  well  furnished  with  roots,  and  of 
course  they  will  then  need  no  more  attention  than 
established  plants. — H.  P. 


VARIETIES  OF  CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA. 
The  experience  of  "  W.  G."  in  The  Garden,  Feb- 
ruary 25  (p.  178),  in  transplanting  large  specimens 
of  C.  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis  that  had,  presumably, 
been  undisturbed  at  the  roots  for  a  series  of  years 
is,  I  believe,  that  of  most  of  those  who  have  had 
much  to  do  with  such.  This  liability  to  suffer  after 
removal  is  the  more  remarkable  when  considered  in 
connection  with  the  comparatively  fibrous  roots  of 
the  variety.  I  have  often  considered  the  matter 
and  am  unable  to  satisfactorily  account  for  it,  and 
can  only  suggest  possible  reasons.  My  experience 
with  the  variety  is,  that  non-grafted  plants  trans- 
plant much  better  than  grafted  ones ;  their  roots 
are  indeed  their  own  and  are  in  more  perfect 
accord  with  the  branches.  As  a  variety  it 
originated  long  after  the  introduction  of  the 
species  to  Britain,  and  was  for  many  years 
almost  exclusively  propagated  by  grafting,  so  that 
many,  if  not  all,  of  the  larger  specimens  living  are 
grafted  plants ;  and  it  probably  was  with  some  of 
these  that  "  W.  G."  had  to  do. 

The  leaf-surface  of  a  plant  of  C.  L.  erecta  viridis 
say  'i  feet  in  height  is  relatively  great  as  compared 
with  that  of  an  ordinary  specimen  of  typical  Law- 
soniana of  the  same  height,  and  with  the  sparsely 
branched  garden  variety  intertexta  is,  I  should 
judge,  as  ten  to  one. 

If  right  in  my  estimate,  it  may  help  "  W.  G."  in  a 
measure  to  account  for  his  greater  success  in  trans- 
planting tall  specimens  of  intertexta  than  he  had 
with  presumably  equally  tall  plants  of  erecta  viridis 
I  need  scarcely  explain  that,  other  life  conditions 
being  equal,  the  process  of  evaporation  would  in  a 
given  time  be  ten  times  greater  in  the  one  than  in  the 
other.  We  plant  cultivators  are  not,  unfortunately, 
always  correct  in  our  estimate  of  the  wants  of 
plants,  particularly  those  of  low  stature,  in  the 
matter  of  water  supply  for  their  roots,  and  I  fear 
that  in  considering  the  densely  compact  habit  and 
the  height  which  a  plant  of  erecta  viridis  attains  to 
in  a  season,  we  are  apt  to  conclude  that  the  variety 
is  of  low  vegetative  character.  But,  everything  con- 
sidered, I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
equals,  if  it  does  not  excel,  in  activity  of  growth 
ordinary  seedlings  of  Lawsoniana,  and  that  a  plant 
3  feet  in  height  probably  represents  in  its  numerous 
thin  branches  as  much  cell  growth  as  does  an  ordi- 
nary individual  of  double  the  height.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  vegetative  possibilities  of 
kindred  plants  may  not  be  correctly  measured  by 
the  mere  annual  increase  in  height  of  their  respec- 
tive stems.  One  of  diffuse,  yet  of  compact,  habit 
and  short  annual  growth,  like  that  of  erecta  viridis, 
may  equal  in  vigour  another  less  diffuse  specimen 
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■whose  annual  upward  increase  may  be  two,  four,  or 
six  times  greater.  Let  us  therefore  consider  a 
moderate-sized  plant  of  ereota  viridis  not  as  an 
ordinary  subject,  but  one  that  in  being  transplanted 
requires  special  treatment.  The  roots  should  not  in 
the  least  degree  suffer  for  want  of  water.  The  soil 
in  contact  with  the  roots  should  be  thoroughly 
saturated  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  transplanting 
has  taken  place,  and  it  would  be  generally  wise  were 
this  operation  done  only  during  favourable  weather, 
either  early  in  autumn  or  rather  late  in  spring. 
Were  nursery  plants  transplanted  every  third  year 
there  would  be  less  reason  to  complain  of  this 
variety  on  its  removal.  A  healthy  well- grown  speci- 
men of  this  variety  is  indeed  a  beautiful  and  per- 
haps a  desirable  object,  but  those  about  to 
purchase  and  plant  had  better  eschew  the  evi- 
dently luxuriant,  richly  -  clad  individuals,  and 
select  rather  less  vigorous,  even  i£  less  handsome 
plants  the  last  annual  growth  of  which  is  short, 
and  bearing  evidence  of  having  been  recently,  or 
within  twenty-four  months  removed.  This  applies 
to  all  nursery  plants.  Pine  as  well  as  Cypress,  and 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  so  in  justice  to 
those  nurserymen  who  honestly  sacrifice  specially 
fine,  healthful  appearance  to  having  their  plants  "well 
rooted"  and  safely  transplantable  and  transferable. 
"  H.  P."  is,  I  believe,  right  in  stating  (p.  128)  that 
erecta  viridis  is  the  easiest  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  all  the  garden  varieties  of  C.  Lawsoniana,  and 
that  intertexta,  the  opposite  extreme  in  habit,  is  the 
most  difficult.  I  have  found  some  of  the  dwarf  and 
compact  forms  of  C.  Lawsoniana  to  be  comparatively 
difficult  to  propagate  by  means  of  cuttings.  Of 
such  I  would  particularise  the  two  forms  of  nana, 
and  the  bushy  gracilis  so-called  of  Waterer,  and 
when  rooted  they  are  only  made  fibrous  by  repeated 
root-lifting  or  root-pruning.  They  would  probably 
do  much  better  and  prove  more  amenable  to  trans- 
plantation were  they  grafted  on  ordinary  C.  Law- 
soniana stocks.  G.  S. 


HARDINESS  OF  CHILIAN  SHRUBS. 
In  answer  to  W.  Goldring,  who  inquires  about  these 
in  The  Garden,  March  10  (p.  229),  I  may  say  that  I 
have  tried  Eucryphia  pinnatifolia  here  on  the  mild 
sea-board  of  the  south  of  Ireland  both  in  the  open  air 
and  against  a  warm  brick  wall  of  my  kitchen  garden 
(where  it  now  is),  but  hitherto,  I  regret  to  say,  un- 
successfully, as  it  only  exists  and  does  no  good, 
never  showing  any  signs  of  bloom,  though  I  have 
now  had  it  either  three  or  four  years.  Embothrium 
coccineum,  I  am  happy  to  say,  flourishes  and 
thrives  splendidly,  having  attained  a  height  of  from 
?,'>  feet  to  40  feet,  and  is  covered  with  bunches 
of  its  brilliant  scarlet  Honeysuckle-like  bloom  from 
the  top  almost  to  the  very  bottom  every  May,  with 
a  few  odd  bunches  appearing  in  the  autumn,  usu- 
ally about  the  month  of  August.  It  is  planted  in 
a  very  shady  glen,  just  above  a  stream  and  by  the 
avenue,  where  it  hardly  gets  any  sun  at  all.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy  here,  our  severest  winters  never 
having  affected  it  in  any  way,  save  when  a  weight 
of  heavy  snow  some  years  ago  broke  oft'  nearly  half 
the  bush,  to  my  great  regret.  It  but  seldom  forms 
perfect  seed,  the  pods  containing  usually  empty 
husks,  and  the  few  seedlings  I  have  managed  to 
raise  have  never  survived  their  first  year,  or  eighteen 
months.  I  have  never  succeeded  in  either  striking 
cuttings  or  getting  layers  to  take  root.  Berberi- 
dopsis  corallina  1  have  tried  several  times  against 
the  wall  of  my  house,  and  though  I  got  it  to 
bloom  once  or  twice,  I  invariably  lost  it  during 
our  long,  wet,  sunless  winters.  At  my  friend's, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Crawford's,  near  Cork  (and  also  near  the 
sea),  it  does  very  well  in  a  sheltered  angle  of  the 
house,  where  it  has  run  up  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 
mingling  with  Ivy,  Pyracantha,  and  other  climbers, 
and  produces  wreaths  of  lovely  blossoms  every 
summer.  The  two  splendid  specimens  of  Philesia 
buxifolia  at  this  place,  filling  two  huge  tubs  on  each 
side  of  the  hall-door,  always  excite  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  every  ehrub-loving  friend  I  take  there, 
as  this  beautiful  shrub  (resembling  a  small  Lapa- 
geria)  is  so  seldom  seen  in  really  fine  condition. 
Lapageria  rosea  I  have  never  tried  out  of  doors,  as 
it  would  be  quite  hopeless  to  attempt  to  protect  its 


young  shoots  from  the  voracious  night-crawling 
slug,  which  is  so  specially  addicted  to  their  con- 
sumption. Mitraria  coccinea  does  fairly  well  against 
the  wall  of  my  house,  and  blooms  a  little  every 
summer.  Calceolaria  violacea  I  have  not  got.  C. 
hyssopifolia  I  only  grow  in  the  cold  greenhouse, 
though  I  daresay  it  would  be  hardy  against  the 
wall,  where,  perhaps,  I  shall  try  it,  as  I  think  it 
survives  the  winter  at  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden, 
near  Dublin,  but  of  this  I  am  not  sure. — W.  E.GuM- 
BLETON,  Behjrore,  (Jueenstnn-n,  Cork. 

In  answer  to  W.  Goldring  in  The  Garden, 

March  10  (p.  229),  all  the  shrubs  named  are  hardy 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Mitraria  coccinea  and  Calceo- 
laria hyssopifolia  excepted,  which  I  have  not  seen 
tried  in  the  open.  I  think  Mitraria  would  be  hardy, 
but  I  have  somehow  kept  it  in  a  greenhouse.  Lapa- 
geria likes  a  shady  corner  ;  the  others  are  not  very 
particular  as  to  their  requirements.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  hold  of  Embothrium.  There  is  a  very 
splendid  specimen  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Osborne. 
— H.  EwBANK,  Lausa7ine. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


SPRING  BULBS  FOR  A  SMALL  GREEN- 
HOUSE. 

I  THINK  that  it  is  frequently  overlooked  when 
persons  are  writing  for  the  benefit  of  horticulturists 
that  there  are  people  whose  means  and  space  are 
alike  limited.  Sometimes  things  are  praised  and 
recommended  which  are  in  no  way  suitable  for  the 
place,  or  else  plans  are  proposed  which  cannot  be 
carried  out  without  an  expense  that  it  is  difficult  to 
incur,  while  in  both  cases  the  end  is  disappointment. 
As  I  thought  over  the  matter  of  spring  bulbs, 
I  recollected  how  much  valuable  advice  had  been 
wasted  on  me  from  the  simple  impossibility  of 
following  it.  I  have,  in  the  matter  of  spring  bulbs, 
gone  my  own  way,  and  as  it  has  been  tolerably 
successful,  I  venture  to  set  it  before  others. 

My  object  has  been  to  have  a  continuous  bloom, 
not  to  have  the  house  (which,  I  should  say,  is  a 
span  roof  20  feet  in  length  and  10  feet  wide,  with  a 
small  lean-to  annexe  of  12  feet)  all  ablaze  for  a 
couple  of  weeks,  but  to  have  a  continuous  bloom 
until  Azaleas,  pot  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  could 
come  in.  I  do  not  force  anything;  my  sole  object 
is  to  keep  out  frost  and  damp,  the  latter  almost  as 
fatal  in  small  houses  as  the  former,  and  hence 
everything  comes  in  in  its  natural  course,  and 
perhaps  the  best  plan  will  be  to  take  these  bulbs  in 
the  order  of  flowering,  i  e.,  as  they  bloom  with  me. 

The  earliest  and  most  dependable  bulbs  for  my 
house  are  the  imported  Roman  Hyacinth,  early 
Roman  Narcissus,and  Paper-white  Narcissus.  These 
are  imported,  and  in  constantly  increasing  num- 
bers, and  by  this  means  flowers  can  be  had  by 
Christmas,  and  that  without  using  artificial  heat  to 
force  them  on ;  some  are  potted  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  obtained,  and  I  generally  have  about  two  dozen 
of  each.  The  Hyacinths  are  planted  six  in  a  pot, 
the  others  tour.  The  Narcissus  comes  immediately 
after  the  Hyacinths,  and  then  the  Paper-white  Nar- 
cissus follows.  I  have  found  it  Impossible  to  do 
anything  with  these  bulbs  afterwards;  so  as  soon  as 
they  have  finished  flowering  they  are  thrown  away, 
and  now  immediately  succeeding  them  comes 
that  delightful  flower,  the  Cyclamen.  Of  these  I 
have  about  four  dozen,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
them  of  what  is  called  the  giganteum  strain.  1 
am  aware  that  a  good  many  object  to  this,  as  they 
say  the  flowers  are  more  sparingly  produced  and 
the  blooms  are  coarser,  the  plant  not  so  compact 
nor  the  foliage  so  pretty.  Well,  there  may  be  some 
truth  in  this,  but  withal  they  are  very  grand,  and  it 
is  easy  to  gratify  both  tastes.  I  am  not  going  to 
enter  upon  a  general  statement  of  the  culture  of  the 
Cyclamen,  but  only  to  give  what  I  find  successful. 
Most  of  my  plants  have  been  raised  from  seed, 
which  is  sown  as  soon  as  ripe;  the  young  plants  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  seed-pans  until  the  spring, 
when  they  are  potted  off  into  2.V-inch  pots  in  a  com- 
post composed  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  and 
leaf-mould,  with  a  good  admixture  of  coarse  sand 


and  charcoal,  and  a  little  well-rotted  cow  manure. 
They  are  then  grown  on  and  kept  in  the  greenhouse 
until  the  foliage  fades,  when  they  are  laid  upon 
their  side  until  August  and  then  repotted  in  fresh 
compost,  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  the  greenhouse  ;  they  make  good  flowering 
bulbs  the  second  year.  I  am  aware  that  where 
the  convenience  and  means  to  do  so  exist,  they 
can  be  made  into  good  flowering  bulbs  in  ten 
months  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed,  but  that 
implies  the  possession  of  an  intermediate  house 
with  more  heat  than  I  am  able  to  give.  My  older 
cormslook  remarkably  strong  and  healthy  this  year, 
and  I  would  challenge  comparison  with  anyone 
similarly  situated. 

Hyacinths,  too,  are  now  coming  into  flower.  Of 
these  I  have  about  five  dozen  of  good  selected 
kinds.  When  potted  in  October  they  were  plunged 
in  coal  ashes,  a  small  pot  being  placed  over  each 
bulb,  and  a  piece  of  slate  or  tile  on  the  hole  ■ 
to  prevent  the  dust  from  getting  in.  The  pots 
were  covered  about  C  inches  deep,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  January  they  were  taken  out,  having  made 
ajout  2  inches  growth,  and  the  pots  were  well  filled 
with  roots — this  being  the  object  of  plunging  them. 
They  were  then  moved  into  a  cold  pit  and  a  few 
sheets  of  paper  laid  over  them,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
light  injuring  the  foliage,  which  from  having  been 
blanched  is,  of  course,  more  susceptible.  In  a  few 
days  it  will  begin  to  assume  a  greenish  character, 
and  then  the  papers  may  be  altogether  removed. 
As  the  spikes  advance,  short  stakes  are  placed 
to  them;  when  they  have  finished  blooming,  the 
bulbs  are  gradually  dried  off,  and  when  tho- 
roughly dry  they  are  shaken  from  the  earth  and  put 
by.  I  found  that  when  they  are  planted  afterwards 
in  the  garden  they  keep  on  flowering  from  year  to 
year,  and  sometimes  I  have  as  good  spikes  in  the 
open  as  anyone  could  wish  for.  My  borders  are 
now  full  of  bulbs  thus  treated,  and  look  very  gay  in 
the  spring.  On  looking  round,  1  find  the  Freesias  are 
showingf  or  bloom ;  of  these(as  I  am  very  fond  of  them, 
both  for  their  quaint  beauty  and  delicious  perfume) 
I  have  about  ten  pots.  I  read  a  good  many  com- 
plaints about  the  difficulty  of  growing  them,  but  I 
believe  their  culture  to  be  very  simple.  There  may 
be  some  little  difficulty  with  bulbs  just  imported, 
but  I  am  sure  there  is  none  with  them  afterwards. 
The  great  secret  of  success  I  believe  is  in  the 
thoroughly  roasting  of  the  bulbs  after  flowering,  not 
out  of  the  soil,  but  in  the  pots.  I  grow  them  in  the 
same  compost  as  I  do  the  Cyclamens,  and  plant  them 
about  six  or  eight  in  a  G-inch  pot.  They  are 
treated  also  much  in  the  same  way,  kept  in  a  cold 
frame  until  winter  sets  in,  and  then  brought  into 
the  greenhouse.  After  they  have  done  flowering 
they  are  placed  on  a  shelf  fully  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  there  remain  until  the  foliage  is  completely 
withered  and  the  soil  is  dry  as  dust.  They  are  then 
taken  down,  laid  on  their  sides  under  the  stage,  and 
left  there  until  potting  time.  By  this  treatment  I 
have  had  them  18  inches  in  height  with  three  or 
four  scapes  of  bloom  from  a  bulb.  They  also  in- 
crease very  rapidly,  and  I  have  been  able  to  give 
away  a  large  number  each  year  to  my  f liends.  An- 
other bulb  that  I  am  very  fond  of  is  the  Ixia,  and 
I  hardly  know  a  more  quaint  and  peculiar  flower 
than  the  variety  viridiflora ;  but  I  cannot  say 
that  as  yet  I  have  been  so  successful  with  them, 
having  to  procure  them  every  year.  The  tips 
of  the  foliage  are  apt  to  get  discoloured.  It  is 
odd,  too,  because  I  find  no  difficulty  with  the 
allied  genera  of  Babiana  and  Sparaxis,  of  which  I 
also  have  a  few;  but  they  are  not,  to  my  mind, 
nearly  so  handsome  as  the  Isias.  I  have  this  year 
treated  some  of  my  last  year's  bulbs  as  I  did  the 
I'reesias,  and  thoroughly  roasted  the  bulbs  and 
potted  them.  At  present  they  look  very  well,  but 
whether  they  will  continue  to  do  so  is  the  question. 
Tritonias  I  have  no  difficulty  with  ;  they  bloom  on 
year  after  year,  and  increase  in  size  and  vigour. 

There  are  few  more  satisfactory  bulbs  than  the 
Lachenalias.  They  are  so  easily  grown,  and  pro- 
duce their  flowers,  which  are  useful  for  cutting,  so 
freely  (an  object  I  always  keep  in  view  in  selecting 
what  things  to  grow),  that  they  are  most  valuable, 
ily  far  the  prettiest  way  to  grow  them  is  in  hanging 
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baskets,  bat  as  I  have  no  room  for  these  I  am 
content  to  grow  them  in  pots.  They  also  increase 
very  rapidly,  and  every  year  I  have  to  give  or  throw 
away  a  good  number.  I  last  year  grew  the  variety 
called  Nelsoni;  it  is  pretty,  but  not  worth  making  a 
great  fuss  about. 

The  Alliums  are  also  very  satisfactory  bulbs  for 
flowering  in  the  house  ;  their  large  umbels  of  pure 
white  flowers  coming  in  in  the  early  spring  make 
them  very  attractive.  Neapolitanum  is  the  variety 
most  generally  used  ;  but  I  received  last  year  from 
Messrs.  Ant.  Roozen  and  Son,  of  Haarlem,  a  variety 
called  Hermetti  grandiflorum,  which  is  much 
superior  to  it  and  stronger  in  foliage,  and  with  larger 
flowers.  Neither  of  these  have  the  unpleasant  odour 
which  belongs  to  most  of  the  tribe.  Of  these  I 
have  about  half  a  dozen  pots,  and  they  also  come 
in  very  useful  for  cutting.  The  compost  that  I  use 
is  much  the  same  as  that  for  the  Freesias,  and  the 
treatment  they  are  subjected  to  is  much  the  same — 
in  fact,  I  find  that  for  most  of  these  spring-flower- 
ing bulbs  this  treatment  is  the  best. 

I  have  not  as  yet  done  much  with  Narcissi  in 
pots  ;  but  I  have  always  grown  a  few  of  the  Bulbo- 
codiums  in  the  ordinary  form,  and  the  varieties 
citrinus  and  albus.  They  are  exceedingly  pretty 
and  attractive  in  the  early  spring.  They  do  not 
come  into  flower  so  early  as  some  of  the  bulbs 
above  mentioned,  but  their  peculiar  form  and 
grassy  foliage  make  a  pleasing  contrast. 

I  have  given  the  number  of  pots  of  each  of  these 
that  I  have  grown,  because  I  want  it  to  be  seen  that 
even  where  the  accommodation  is  limited,  it  is 
possible  to  have  a  succession  of  flowering  bulbs  from 
before  Christmas  until  the  ordinary  greenhouse 
plants  come  into  flower.  I  have  other  bulbs,  of 
■which  I  may  write  anon,  which  come  in  afterwards. 
Those  that  I  have  mentioned  are  cheap  to  purchase, 
easy  to  cultivate,  and  satisfactory  for  most  purposes 
for  which  flowers  are  required  ;  and  although  the 
visitors  to  my  little  garden  are  unhappily  few,  yet 
when  anyone  does  come,  I  am  always  pleased  to  be 
able  to  show  him  something  in  flower,  and  it  may 
be  something  that  he  has  not  grown  or  seen 
before.  I  believe  that  if  those  who  are  somewhat 
similarly  situated  were  to  give  their  experience  on 
many  things  connected  with  horticulture,  it  would 
give  much  pleasure  to  others.  Let  them  not  be 
ashamed  to  show  the  "  poverty  of  the  land,"  to 
show  that  we  are  not  ashamed  to  be  amongst  the 
"  pigmies  "  instead  of  the  giants  ;  and  after  all,  as 
dwarfs  generally  have  a  good  time  of  it,  while 
giants  seem  always  to  be  getting  into  trouble,  so  it 
may  be  that  we  are  saved  from  the  many  annoy- 
ances that  our  larger  brethren  mourn  over. 

Delta. 


some  as  Fuchsias.  Here  also  were  fine  plants 
of  Tetratheca'  ericoides  and  hirsuta,  Andromeda 
floribunda,  Azaleas  obtusa,  Mrs.  Carmichael,  and 
the  beautiful  .Japanese  rosaiflora.  Erica  regermi- 
nans,  colorans,  melanthera,  gracilis,  and  others. 
These  associated  with  Cyclamens,  Amaryllids,  Pri- 
mulas, Sparmannia  africana,  Daphne  indica  rubra, 
Jasminum  gracilis,  &c.,  rendered  the  greenhouses  as 
gay  almost  as  the  houses  devoted  to  Orchids. — 
W.  H.  G. 


Lachenalias. — "G.,"  speaking  of  Lachenalias 
(p.  192),  says  he  considers  L.  pendula  the  showiest, 
but  I  think  L.  Nelsoni  is  a  much  handsomer  variety. 
The  colour  of  L.  pendula  always  appears  to  me  rather 
"  washy."  I  send  you  two  blooms  of  L.  Nelsoni  and 
also  one  of  L.  aurea,  true,  which  you  will  see  is  old 
gold  colour,  hardly  a  pure  yellow,  as  "  G."  states.  One 
of  the  prettiest  I  ever  had  was  L.  reflexa,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  have  lost  it.  I  have  two  now  coming 
into  bloom,  L.  violacea  and  L.  Cami,  a  new  sort, 
which  promise  well.  L.  orchioides,  just  out  of 
bloom,  is  more  curious  than  beautiful.  It  is  exceed 
ingly  difficult  to  get  the  sorts  true,  and  many  are 
apparently  lost  altogether.  I  have  not  seen  the 
exhibits  at  the  Regent's  Park  shows,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  know  if  the  blooms  I  send  are  of  fair  average 
quality.  I  wonder  Lachenalias  are  not  more  grown 
Have  any  of  your  correspondents  ever  bloomed  L 
stolonifera?  I  cannot  get  it  to  bloom  at  all. — 
A.  Rawson,  Windermere. 

*,*  The  blooms  were  quite  as  fine  as  we  usually 
sje  them,  the  colour  especially  rich. — Ed. 

Heaths  and  other  greenhouse  flowering' 
plants  were  a  short  time  back  exceedingly  gay  with 
blojtn  in  Mr.  Williams'  HoUoway  Nursery.  The 
most  conspicuous  plants  were  the  violet-scented 
Boronia  megasligma,  which  no  greenhouse  should 
lack ;  Acacia  Drummondi,  one  of  the  best  of  this 
large  family,  and  various  species  of  Correa,  which 
although  neglected  of  late  years,  are  really  as  hand 


POINSETTIA   PULCHERRIMA. 
I  NOTICED  during  the  winter  in  several  gardens  I 
visited  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Poinsettia  pul- 
cherrima  to  break  into  several  flowering  stems  near 
the  top,  and  instead  of  only  one,  four,  and  even  five 
heads  of  bracts  were  produced.     This  was  particu- 
larly the  case  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  and  of  the 
number  of  plants  that  Mr.  Roberts  grew,  there  was 
scarcely  one  but   branched  off    in  this    singular 
manner.     Has   this  experience  been  general?     It 
has  been  remarked  that  the  Poinsettia  is  rarely  so 
well  grown  as  it  deserves  to  be,  and  yet  it  is  almost 
unrivalled  as  a  decorative  stove  plant  during  the 
winter  months.    I  know  one  gardener  who  is  a  very 
successful  cultivator   of   this  glorious   plant,  and 
though  his  method  may  not   be  the   same  in  all 
points  as  that  prescribed  by  some  writers  of  autho- 
rity, it  yet  proves  highly  successful  in  his  case,  and 
he  wisely  follows  it  year  after  year.     In  February 
he  dries  off  any  old  plants  he  may  have  by  with- 
holding water  for  a  week ;  then  he  takes  off  cut- 
tings, having  two  eyes  to  each,  and  they  are  placed 
in  G-inch  pots,  well  drained,  and  filled  with  peat 
and  sandy  loam  in  equal  parts.     Three  cuttings  are 
put  in  a  pot,  and  the  soil  is  pressed  firmly  about 
them.     They  are  plunged  in  a  hotbed  in  a  bottom- 
heat  of  from  G5°  to  TC,  and  no  water  is  given  for  a 
week.     In  three  weeks  or  a  month  the  cuttings  are 
rooted,  and  then  potted  singly  into  3-inch  pots  and 
plunged  again.     As  soon  as  the   roots   reach  the 
sides  of  the  pots  the  plants  are  shifted  into  5-inch 
pots  and  again  plunged.     As  soon  as  the  young 
shoots  are  3  inches  long  their  points  are  pinched 
out,  and  when  they  break  care  is  taken  to  keep 
the  plants  near  the  glass  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming    drawn.     Should    they    not    push    side- 
growths  freely,  the  pots  are  laid  upon  their  sides 
for  a  few  days,  which  causes  the  lower  buds  to 
break.    As  soon  as  the  roots  become  pot-bound  the 
plants  are  shifted  into  .f-inch  pots,  the  compost 
used  being  made  up  of  three  parts  rich  loam  and 
one  part  leaf-mould,  with  a  sprinkling  of  coarse 
sand.    The  plants  are  lightly  syringed  every  evening 
overhead  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh  and  healthy,  care 
being  taken  not  to  give  them  too  much  water  at 
the  roots  while  in  the  hotbed,  as  it  is  apt  to  cause 
them  to  rot.     The  plants  are  kept  in  the  stove  until 
the  end  of  July  ;  then  they  are  gradually  hardened 
off  until  they  can  go  out  into  a  cold  frame.     When 
thoroughly  hardened  they  are  stood  on  a  bed  of 
cinder  ashes  behind  a  north  wall.    Now  this  may 
appear  strange  practice  to  some  who  regard  the 
Poinsettia  as  a  stove  plant  and  suppose  it  will  not 
bear  this  treatment,  but  it  really  benefits  by  it.     It 
makes  the  foliage  more  healthy  and  the  plants  more 
stocky.    They  remain  out  until  the  end  of  August, 
when  they  are  taken  into  the  stove  or  warm  vinery, 
kept  well  supplied  with  water,  syringed  overhead 
every  evening  to  keep  the  foliage   healthy,  and 
watered  with  liquid  manure    twice  a  week.      If 
aphides  put  in  an  appearance,  the  plants  are  fumi- 
gated two  or  three  nights  in  succession ;  but,  as 
Mr.  Thomas  Baines  points  out,  the  juices  of  the 
Poinsettia  are  much  too  acrid  for  insects  to  feed 
upon.    By  the  beginning  of  November  the  plants 
will  begin  to  put  forth  their  crimson  bracts. 

R.  D. 


Maranta  Warscewiczi. — This  is  sometimes 
classed  with  the  Calatheas,  and  is  a  plant  that 
although  possessing  distinct  beauty  has  never  be- 
come popular.  A  plate  of  it  was  given  in  The 
Garden,  June  2G,  1880,  from  which  a  good  idea 
can  be  obtained  of  the  curiously  arranged  flower 
and  the  velvety  green-coloured  leaves  which  gene- 
rally grow  about  2  feet  in  length.    Mr.  Hudson,  of 


Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  cultivates  it  with  suc- 
cess, and  a  fine  specimen  is  fiowering  in  the  house 
devoted  principally  to  Dracienas  and  Crotons.  The 
plant  is  of  Canna-like  aspect,  the  foliage  rich  lus- 
trous green  relieved  with  feathery  yellow  lines  on 
each  side  of  the  midrib,  the  peduncle  supporting  a 
handsome  flower,  forming  a  number  of  pearly  white 
rings  of  considerable  substance  and  long-lasting 
property.  Maranta  Warscewiczi  is  indeed  an  orna- 
mental stove  plant  that  deserves  more  recognition 
than  it  now  obtains,  as  we  not  only  have  beautiful 
foliage,  but  also  handsome  flowers. — X. 

Boronia  megastigma. — I  agree  with  "  T."  in 
The  Garden,  March  10  (p.  219),  that  nothing 
equals  the  perfume  of  this  Australian  plant.  He 
says  it  is  of  easy  cultivation,  but  neither  I  nor  my 
friends  find  it  so.  Indeed,  I  have  never  yet  seen  a 
well-grown  satisfactory  specimen  of  this  variety. 
My  plants  all  lose  their  leaves  and  dwindle  away, 
in  spite  of  my  greenhouse  and  open-air  summer 
treatment.  Plants  raised  from  seed  come  to  a 
similar  end.  Will  "T."  describe  his  treatment 
throughout  the  year,  propagation,  soil,  tempera- 
ture, exposure  to  sun,  watering,  &c.  ?  Probably  a 
damp  atmosphere  or  pit  is  necessary.  —  North- 
WE.ST  Cheshire. 

Two  beautiful  Primroses  (Primula  obconica 
and  P.  floribunda). — I  recently  noted  both  the  above 
species  flowering  in  a  cool  house  in  Mr.  Williams' 
nursery  at  Holloway,  and  cannot  too  highly  recom- 
mend them  to  all  those  who  love  early  flowers ;  in- 
deed, they  are  nearly  perpetual  bloomers.  The  first- 
named  plant  is  an  introduction  from  China  by  the 
Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea.  It  is  a  plant  of  very 
easy  cultivation,  and  is  compact  and  free  in  habit, 
producing  its  creamy  mauve  or  lilac  flowers  in 
abundance,  and  for  a  very  long  period.  P.  flori- 
bunda is  a  yellow-flowered  kind  similar  in  size  and 
habit,  making  a  beautiful  companion  plant  to  it. 
The  soil  for  these  Primulas  should  consist  of  two 
parts  good  turfy  loam,  one  part  well-decomposed 
manure,  and  one  part  leaf -mould  that  has  been  well 
turned  and  decayed. — W.  H.  G. 

The  blue  Sage  (Salvia  Pitcheri). — Those  who 
intend  growing  this  most  useful  blue  -  flowering 
plant  should  lose  no  time  in  putting  in  cuttings,  so 
as  to  obtain  good  strong  plants  capable  of  throwing 
up  strong  spikes  of  their  intense  blue  flowers.  The 
old  plants  having  been  cut  down  close  after  flower- 
ing will  have  pushed  up  strong  growths  from  the 
base;  these  should  be  taken  off  and  will  strike 
readily  under  a  hand-glass  in  a  gentle  heat.  As 
soon  a.s  struck  the  cuttings  should  be  potted  singly 
in  3-inch  pots,  and  use  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-soil, 
and  well-decomposed  manure,  with  a  dash  of  sand, 
and  place  them  in  a  cool  frame.  As  soon  as  rooted 
pot  them  on  into  G-inch  pots,  potting  them  rather 
firmly  and  stand  them  on  ashes  in  a  sunny  position, 
so  that  the  wood  will  be  short  and  well  ripened. 
The  main  point  in  getting  good  strong  spikes  is  to 
let  the  plants  become  thoroughly  pot-bound,  other- 
wise they  wiU  produce  weakly,  straggling  spikes,  and 
often  not  flower  at  all.  After  they  have  become 
well  rooted  use  a  little  liquid  manure  until  the 
spikes  begin  to  show  and  then  use  it  more  fre- 
quently. As  they  flower  in  October,  when  as  a  rule 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  bloom,  they  will  be  found  ex- 
tremely useful,  and  when  grouped  with  the  white 
Marguerite  the  effect  is  really  beautiful. — W.  L., 
ChisWiiirst. 

Plants  suitable  for  stove. — I  have  just  erected 
a  lean-to  stove  house  16  feet  by  1-t  feet  by  12  feet 
high  at  the  back.  My  heating  power  will,  I  think, 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  65°  at  night  in  winter.  I 
should  be  very  glad  of  a  few  hints  on  the  following 
points:  1.  What  four  climbers  would  be  best?  I  am 
thinking  of  Allamanda,  Stephanotis,  Dipladenia, 
and  some  other.  2.  I  wish  to  have  about  twenty 
Orchids;  what  would  you  advise?  3.  On  part  of 
the  end  wall  I  intend  growing  some  Ferns ;  what 
would  you  recommend  besides  the  ordinary  Adian- 
tums  for  this  purpose  ?  4.  As  I  wish  the  house  to 
contain  a  mixed  collection  of  plants,  such  as  Crotons, 
Caladiums,  Poinsettias,  Gloxinias,  &c.,  any  hints 
as  to  the  best  manner  of  putting  up  staging,  &c., 
will  be  very  acceptable.    My  intention  is  to  make 
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at  any  rate  part  of  back  of  house  where  there  are 
four  pipes  into  a  propagating  pit.  What  is  the 
best  way  to  do  this  ?  I  have  very  good  accommoda- 
tion in  houses  adjoining  stove,  but  only  greenhouse 
temperature  kept  up  in  them.  5.  Kindly  suggest 
other  plants  besides  above.— J.  M.  Wilson. 

Hardenbergia  Lindleyana.— This  is  rather  a 
slender  growing,  but  yet  a  good,  free  climbing  plant 
that  may  be  used  either  to  clothe  pillars  in  the 
greenhouse  or  to  furnish  any  bare  rafters  that  it 
may  be  desired  to  hide.  The  flowers  are  Pea-shaped, 
borne  very  freely,  and  of  a  pleasing  purple  hue. 
The  Hardenbergias,  of  which  there  are  a  few  other 
forms,  are  all  very  pretty  and  are  near  allies  of  the 
Kennedyas,  two  of  which,  K.  MarryattEe  and  rubi- 
cunda,  "are  remarkably  showy  climbers,  that  are, 
when  flourishing,  hardly  ever  without  flowers. 
These  climbers  do  far  better  if  planted  out  than  in 
pots,  and  in  doing  this  the  principal  consideration 
is  to  see  that  the  drainage  is  good,  for  though  the 
plants  grow  vigorously  when  once  established  and 
enjoy  copious  supplies  of  water  during  the  summer, 
yet  stagnant  moisture  at  the  roots  soon  proves  fatal 
to  them.— H.  P. 

Vriesia  brachystachys.— More  than  a  couple 
of  months  since  I  noted  this  ^'riesia  in  The  Garden 
as  being  in  flower,  thereby  forming  a  bright  feature 
during  the  dull  December  days.  Notwithstanding 
the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed,  the  flowers,  or 
rather  the  bracts,  which  form  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  inflorescence,  are  as  fresh  as  ever,  and 
bid  fair  to  retain  their  beauty  for  some  time  yet. 
Like  many  more  of  its  class,  this  A'riesia  is  of  easy 
culture,  and  apart  from  its  blossoms  the  foliage  is 
bright  and  cheerful  at  all  seasons,  so  that  it  may 
be  classed  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  Bromeliads. 
Pretty  though  many  of  its  class  are,  they  are  by  no 
means  popular,  as  it  is  quite  the  exception  to  find 
them  represented  in  gardens.  In  the  case  of  some 
the  leaves  alone  entitle  them  to  a  high  place  among 
ornamental-foliaged  plants.  Though  so  neglected 
in  this  country,  many  of  the  Bromeliads  are  very 
popular  on  the  Continent. — H.  P. 

The  Bermuda  Lily  (Lilium    Harrisi).— This 
form  of  Lilium  longiflorum  has  rapidly  made  its 
way  into  cultivation  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  can 
without  difliculty  be  had  in  bloom  thus  early  in  the 
year ;  indeed,  by  varying  the  time  of  potting  and 
the  temperature  of  the  house,  the  flowering  season 
can  be  spread  over  a  considerable  period.    The 
ordinary  form  of  Lilium  longiflorum  cannot  be  forced 
in  the  same  manner  as  Harrisi,  for  if  subjected  to 
a  temperature  sufficient  to  induce  these  plants  to 
bloom  thus  early  in  the  season  many  of  them  go 
blind  and  do  not  yield  a  single  flower.     Grown  in 
the  open  ground,  it  flowers  about  the  same  time  as 
the  other  longiflorums,  or,  judging  by  a  few  I  had 
last  season,  it  is  nearly  a  week  later.     Such  diffe- 
rence was,  however,  in  all  probability  accidental, 
as  the  bulbs  were  obtained  from  various  sources, 
some  being  home-grown,  while  all  those  of  Harrisi 
were  imported  ones.     After   their    first    crop    of 
blossoms  was  over  and  just  as  the  flower-stems  were 
turning  yellow  a  second  stem  was  pu.shed  up,  which 
bore  in  some  cases  one  and  in  others  two   blooms. 
Though  by  no  means   so  fine  as  the  first  crop  of 
blossoms,  these  later  ones  were  especially  valuable, 
as,  with  the  exception  of   L.  neilgherrense,  there  is 
no  Lily  which  blooms  so  late  in  the  season.     In  this 
way  I  had  some  blooms  up  to  the  end  of  November; 
indeed,  one  fine  flower  did  not  open  till  December. 
The  imported  bulbs  generally  reach  this  country 
by  the  middle  of  September,  and  when  required  for 
early  flowering  they  should  be  at  once  potted  and 
placed  in  a  frame,  when  if  kept  slightly  moist  they 
soon  root.     As  the  dried  bulbs  arrive  here  at  a  time 
when  our  home-grown  ones  have  their  foliage  still 
quite  green,  it  U  evident  that  for  early  flowering 
the  imported  bulbs  are  the  best,  as  they  start  away 
more  freely   than  those  that  have    not    been    so 
thoroughly  ripened.     The  earliest  plants  will  need 
a  temperature  during  the  winter  of  .50"  to  i;."")",  and 
they  must  be  kept  in  as  light  a  structure  as  pos- 
sible, for  if  at  all  shaded  they  soon  become  weakly. 
One  thing  to  particularly  guard  against  is  aphides, 
which  are  very  liable  to   congregate  among  the 
young  leaves  on  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  if  allowed 


to  remain  will  soon  injure  not  only  \jae  foliage,  but 
the  future  flower.  They  are  easily  removed  by  fumi- 
gation, or  by  dipping  in  tobacco  water,  but  in  carry- 
ing out  this  last,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
tobacco  water  really  touches  the  insects,  which 
from  the  way  the  young  leaves  are  packed  together 
often  escape  a  wetting.  The  readiness  with  which 
L.  Harrisi  can  be  increased  by  scales  is  now  well 
known,  and  generally  taken  advantage  of. — H.  P. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  FOR  THE  FLOWER 
GARDEN. 
Of    late    years    tuberous    Begonias   have  become 
conspicuous  subjects  in  many  flower  gardens.     They 
are  much  more  capable  of   bearing   exposure  in 
summer  and  autumn   than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  foliage  is  as  hardy  as  that  of  an  ordinary  Pelar- 
gonium, and  the  flowers  are  much  more  so,  as  heavy 
rains  frequently  disfigure  the  flowers  of   Pelargo- 
niums, while  those  of   Begonias   do  not   seem   to 
suffer.    Begonias  are  very  charming  in  late  autumn, 
and  in  some  flower  gardens  in  Wales  I  have  noticed 
that  they  were  the  most  attractive  of  all  flowers  in 
October.   Hitherto  they  have  been  used  on  a  limited 
scale,  as  bulbs  have  been  so  expensive  to  buy  and  it 
takes  several  years  to  produce  good  ones  from  seed. 
Now  I  am  glad  to  see  they  are  offered  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate,  and  are  well  within  the  reach  of  many. 
Bulbs  one  year  old  are  not  so  useful  as  others  two 
and  three  years  old,  but  those  raised  from  seed  last 
year  will  gain  size  by  July  and  make  a  nice  display 
during  the  autumn  months.    The   bulbs  of  these 
Begonias  are  easily  kept  during  the  winter.     The 
best  way  to  treat  them  is  to  lift  them  about  the 
beginning  of  November  and  store  them  away  from 
frost  or  damp  in  dry  sand.     They  ought  to  be  taken 
from  their  winter  quarters  not  later  than  the  first 
week  in  March  and  started  for  another  year.    This 
should  be  seen  to  at  once.     If  they  are  grown  in 
hundreds  it  may  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find  pots 
and  space  for  them  all ;  but  they  may  be  placed  a 
few  inches  apart  in  shallow    cutting   boxes  and 
started  in  this  way.    The  boxes  should  have  a  little 
drainage  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  the  soil  used  for 
them  should  consist  of  three  parts  loam  and  one  of 
leaf  soil  or  well-decayed   manure,  with   a  liberal 
dash  of  sand.     Place  them  in  a  temperature  of  05° 
and  water  sparingly  until  growth  begins.    When 
the  growths  are  about   3  inches   high  the  plants 
may  be  placed  in  a  frame  to  be  hardened  ofi:  pre- 
vious to  being  planted  out  in  the  open  in  May.    When 
the  bulbs  are  potted  singly  the  same  soil  should  be 
used,  the  same  heat  applied,  but  do  not  over-pot 
them.    We  have  some  very  large  bulbs  about  five 
years  old,  and  these  have  just  been  cut  into  four 
pieces  or  quarters.     Each   has  a  sound  piece_  of 
bulb ;   all  have  a  growing  crown,  and  by  potting 
them  singly  now  our  twenty-four  big  bulbs  of  last 
year  will  be  ninety-.'^ix  good  plants  by  May. 

Cambrian. 

*^*  In  starting  the  bulbs  of  Begonias  that  are 
required  for  planting  out  during  the  summer,  we 
have  simply  placed  the  bulbs  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre  on 
a  hard  bottom  in  a  cold  frame.  In  this  way  they 
start  away  more  strongly,  and  form  very  fine  stubby 
specimens  for  planting  out  in  May. — Ed. 


destroyed,  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  saving  them. 
If  anyone  interested  in  these  Rhododendrons  will 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Chelsea  Nurseries  they  will  be 
able  to  see  plenty  of  dwarf,  bushy  plants  of  all  the 
leading  varieties  that  are  all  that  can  be  desired  in 
the  matter  of  habit.  I  think  that  the  new  break 
from  R.  multicolor  will  be  even  more  bushy  in  habit 
than  the  varieties  of  the  javanicum  type.  It  is 
because  I  hear  people  remark  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  when  these  new 
Rhododendrons  are  shown  what  a  pity  it  is  the 
habit  of  growth  is  so  long  and  lanky,  that  I  have 
penned  this  note. — R.  D. 


Greenhouse    Bhododendrons.  —  It    is   the 

practice  of  Messrs.  ^'eitch  and  Sons  to  exhibit  all 
their  new  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  as  seedling 
and  not  as  propagated  plants,  with  the  result  that 
an  impression  is  left  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
see  them  for  the  first  time  that  the  new  varieties 
have  a  drawn  and  lanky  habit.  But  this  is  not  so. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Messrs.  Yeitch  and 
Sons  raise  a  large  number  of  seedlings,  and  as  they 
do. not  bloom  until  the  fourth  year,  a  great  quantity 
of  seedlings  have  to  be  accommodated.  From  the 
seedling  state  they  run  up  with  a  straight  stem,  and 
eventually  llower  at  the  top.  The  desire  of  the 
raisers  is  to  get  the  plants  into  bloom  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  order  that  their  character  may  be  dis- 
played. Anything  of  high-class  character  is  pre- 
served, named,  and  propagated  by  being  grafted  on 
some  free-growing  variety,  and  the  young  worked 
plants  are  encouraged  to  break  into  a  nice  bushy 
habit  of   growth.    All  the  inferior   varieties   are 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stove.  —  Utbicdlaeias.  —  Independent  of  the 
singular  formation  of  the  flowers  and  their  effective 
appearance,  the  habit  of  these  plants  adapts  them 
for  hanging  baskets.  Grown  in  this  way  they  are 
seen  when  in  bloom  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
plants  require  plenty  of  water  when  growing,  and 
the  material  should  be  light.  Soil  of  a  like  descrip- 
tion to  that  which  is  used  for  Mexican  Orchids 
answers  in  every  way  for  Utricularias.  The  plants 
propagate  readUy  by  division  of  the  crowns,  but  un- 
less an  increase  of  stock  is  required,  and  there 
happens  to  be  specimens  large  enough  to  bear 
reduction  in  size,  it  is  not  well  to  interfere  with 
them,  as  they  are  much  more  telling  when  they  have 
attained  considerable  size.  The  best  time  to  divide 
the  crowns  is  just  before  the  plants  begin  to  grow ; 
when  this  takes  place  to  some  extent  depends  on 
how  they  are  treated  in  the  matter  of  warmth.  The 
crowns  should  be  put  in  small  pots  not  larger  than 
will  suffice  to  hold  a  moderate  quantity  of  sand. 
Give  enough  water  to  moisten  the  material  tho- 
roughly, and  shade  closely  from  the  sun,  keeping 
the  atmosphere  quite  moist.  Plants  that  require 
re-potting  should  also  be  moved  before  growth  com- 
mences. It  is  not  weU  to  allow  the  roots  to  remain 
too  long  in  the  same  soil,  as  it  it  gets  out  of  condi- 
tion, they  win  not  keep  healthy. 

Propagating  stove  plants.— There  are  many 
kinds  of  stove  flowering  plants  that  will  keep  in 
a  thriving  condition  for  a  number  of  years,  yet 
which  it  is  better  to  discard  after  they  have  flowered 
a  second  season.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  young 
stock  requires  to  be  propagated  to  take  their  place. 
Plants  that  were  cut  back  some  time  since  will  now 
be  furnished  with  young  shoots  in  proper  condition 
for  striking.  Cuttings  of  nearly  all  stove  plants 
strike  easily,  provided  they  are  kept  close,  mode- 
rately moist,  and  have  enough  heat.  A  temperature 
of  from  70°  to  75°  in  the  night  will  answer.  No 
time  should  be  lost  in  getting  all  plants  of  this  de- 
scription stiuck,  so  that  they  may  have  a  long  sea- 
son wherein  to  gain  size  and  strength.  Cuttings  of 
the  various  kinds  of  stove  plants,  including  the  fine- 
leaved  sorts  that  were  put  in  some  weeks  back, 
should  be  potted  as  scon  as  they  have  got  well  esta- 
blished, as  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  cutting  pots 
too  long  the  roots  get  entangled  so  that  they  can- 
not be  separated  without  being  broken,  and  the  top 
growth  is  checked.  Directly  the  warm  spring 
weather  comes  the  temperature  of  both  stoves  and 
intermediate  houses  should  be  further  raised  night 
and  day,  but  so  long  as  cold  winds  last,  air  must  be 
given  with  caution.  It  is  much  better  to  let  the 
temperature  run  up  higher  than  is  quite  desirable, 
rather  than  lower  it  by  admitting  cold  currents, 
which  dry  up  the  atmosphere  too  much  and  injure 
the  tender  foliage. 

Azalea  ikdica,— As  the  flowers  fade  the  seed- 
vessels  should  be  picked  off  without  any  delay. 
The  formation  of  seed  weakens  the  plants  quite  as 
much  as  the  blooming.  This  is  a  matter  not  taken 
sufficiently  into  account  in  the  cultivation  of  Azaleas, 
especially  when  they  bloom  profusely.  As  soon  as 
the  flowering  is  past  the  plants  should  be  looked 
closely  over  to  see  that  they  are  quite  free  from 
thrips,  for  if  these  troublesome  insects  are  present 
they  will  increase  rapidly  under  the  genial  warm 
treatment  which  the  plants  should  have.  A  sur- 
face dressing  of  artificial  manure  should  now  be 
given,  particularly  in  the  case  of  any  that  are  under- 
potted.    This  wUl  help  the  young  growth  and  be 
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more  effectual  than  giving  larger  pots.  The  potting 
is  better  deferred  for  a  time  after  the  blooming,  as 
the  roots  do  not  begin  to  move  for  some  weeks  sub- 
sequent to  flowering.  Plants  that  bloomed  about 
the  beginning  of  the  year  and  have  since  been  kept 
in  a  growing  temperature  will  now  be  in  a  condition 
for  potting.  On  no  account  unnecessarily  disturb 
the  roots  in  removing  the  drainage.  The  mischie- 
vous practice  of  loosening  the  outside  of  the  ball 
with  a  pointed  stick  or  something  of  a  like  descrip- 
tion destroys  quantities  of  the  young  feeding  fibres 
that  have  just  begun  to  move,  the  loss  of  which 
gives  a  severe  check  to  the  season's  growth.  See 
that  the  drainage  is  sufficient  and  is  covered  with 
Sphagnum  or  other  fibrous  matter  that  will  keep  the 
soil  from  getting  down  into  it.  Use  the  potting 
stick  so  as  to  make  the  new  soil  solid;  this  condi- 
tion is  not  only  that  which  best  suits  the  roots,  but 
it  is  also  necessary  to  prevent  the  water  passing 
through  the  new  material,  as  if  this  occurs  the  old 
balls  will  quickly  get  so  dry  that  the  roots  which 
they  contain  become  all  but  stagnant.  This  re- 
duces the  plants  to  a  state  of  semi-starvation,  as 
they  have  nothing  to  support  them  except  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  roots  that  are  in  contact  with  the 
moist,  new  soil. 

Azalea  mollis.— Even  after  being  forced,  if 
properly  treated  this  section  of  Azaleas  will  go  on 
flowering  each  succeeding  year  better  than  in  those 
that  have  preceded,  provided  the  treatment  is  such 
as  to  prepare  the  plants_for  the  purpose.  As  the 
flowers  fade,  the  seed-vessels  must  be  picked  off 
and  the  plants  at  once  placed  in  a  house  or  pit 
where  there  is  a  gentle  heat  like  that  which  answers 
for  the  ordinary  greenhouse  kinds.  Syringe  them 
overhead,  and  keep  the  roots  sufficiently  moist.  So 
managed,  the  plants  will  grow  freely.  Later  on, 
when  the  young  shoots  have  grown  their  full  length, 
and  the  leaves  have  got  fairly  firm  and  the  buds  are 
just  discernible,  the  plants  should  be  moved  out  of 
doors,  standing  them  at  first  where  they  will  be 
shaded  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  if  suddenly 
exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  sun,  the  foliage  will 
suffer.  In  a  few  weeks  they  will  get  sufficiently 
inured  to  the  open  air,  after  which  all  the  sun  that 
can  be  given  them  will  be  an  advantage,  as  it  will 
help  to  develop  the  flower-buds.  During  the  summer 
and  autumn,  whilst  out  of  doors,  they  must  be  well 
attended  to  with  water,  as  if  the  soil  gets  too  dry  it 
will  stop  the  progress  of  the  buds,  on  the  plump, 
fully  matured  condition  of  which  depends  the 
flowering.  If,  as  often  happens,  the  plants  before 
forcing  were  put  In  pots  barely  sufficient  to  hold 
their  roots,  they  should  be  moved  into  others  a 
size  or  two  larger  as  soon  as  they  have  flowered. 
These  Azaleas  are  well  wortli  the  little  attention 
abive  mentioned,  and  they  will  increase  in  size 
from  year  to  year. 

Pot  Roses.— Pot  Roses,  especially  the  Tea 
varieties  that  are  forced,  will  improve  with  age, 
gaining  strength  and  size  provided  they  are  well 
managed.  The  improvement  of  the  plants  in  a 
great  measure  depends  upon  the  treatment  they 
receive  during  the  spring  and  summer  after  the 
partial  exhaustion  they  have  been  subjected  to  by 
being  forced  into  flower  in  winter.  Some  of  the 
most  noted  of  the  London  market  growers  keep 
their  Roses  wholly  under  glass,  never  moving  them 
out  of  doors,  not  even  in  the  summer,  simply  keep- 
ing the  houses  cjoler  after  the  flowering  season 
is  past.  All  needful  attention  is  given  to  the 
plants  by  keeping  them  perfectly  free  from  their 
two  great  insect  enemies,  aphides  and  red  spider, 
and  the  still  more  injurious  mildew.  Copious  daily 
syringing,  or  the  use  of  the  hose-pipe  will  keep 
the  insects  down,  whilst  applications  of  sulphur 
keep  the  mildew  at  bay.  In  private  gardens  the 
glass  accommodation  is  often  insufficient  to  admit 
of  the  plants  remaining  in  the  house  or  houses 
where  they  have  been  forced,  but  when  through 
necessity  they  have  to  be  moved  at  this  time  from 
the  comfortable  quarters  in  which  they  have  been 
located,  they  must  not  be  placed  where  they  will 
get  chilled  on  frosty  nights,  or  by  the  admission  of 
currents  of  cold  air  in  the  daytime.  In  place  of 
this  the  growth  should  be  kept  slowly  moving,  and 
as  the  weather  becomes  warmer  top  air  should  be 


given  in  the  day,  gradually  increasing  it.  Surface 
dressings  of  concentrated  manure,  or  manure  water, 
should  be  applied  from  time  to  time,  particularly  if 
the  plants  want  potting,  as  even  in  the  case  of  any 
that  are  in  this  state  it  is  better  to  defer  giving 
them  larger  pots  until  later  on.  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
after  blooming  should  be  moved  to  a  cold  pit 
or  house  until  the  weather  is  warm  enough 
to  admit  of  their  being  put  out  of  doors. 
With  fair  treatment  they  will  be  in  a  condition  for 
using  again  next  winter.  Plants  intended  to  bloom 
later,  and  that  are  being  brought  on  slowly  in  a 
house  where  no  artificial  warmth  is  used  except  to 
keep  the  temperature  above  freezing  on  cold  nights, 
should  have  air  given  them  more  freely  than  it 
would  be  sate  to  admit  to  such  as  are  subjected  to 
warmer  treatment  earlier  in  the  winter.  But  in 
the  case  of  these  later  plants  they  must  be  closely 
watched,  or  mildew  will  obtain  a  footing.      T.  B. 


Persian  Cyclamens. —  These  just  now  are 
wonderfully  fine  in  Mr.  Connell's  garden  at  Tooting, 
where  they  are  grown  in  quantity.  Plants  from 
one  to  three  and  four  years  old  are  bearing  at 
the  present  time  hundreds  of  their  beautiful  and 
showy  flowers.  The  majority  of  gardeners  in  these 
days  do  not  usually  keep  the  oorms  after  the  second 
year,  but,  judging  from  these  specimens,  it  is  a  great 
mistake.  Mr.  Mason,  however,  I  find,  adopts  a  ra- 
tional system  with  them  after  flowering.  All  the  old 
corms  after  the  flowers  are  past  are  planted  out  of 
doors  on  a  border  in  the  kitchen  garden,  where  they 
at  once  commence  to  root  afresh  and  continue  to 
increase  in  size.  They  are  taken  up  in  the  autumn 
and  potted.  This  is  a  far  more  natural  plan  than 
setting  them  away  to  dry  all  the  summer,  and  I 
would  advise  some  of  my  readers  who  do  not 
believe  in  old  corms  to  try  it. — W.  H.  G. 

Magnolia  Halleana. — If  this  plant  were  more 
readily  propagated,  it  would  no  doubt  be  frequently 
employed  for  flowering  under  glass,  as  its  flowers 
are  then  of  spotless  purity,  which  is  not  always  the 
case  when  out  of  doors.  It  is  a  small,  much- 
branched  shrub,  whose  flowers  are  borne  before  the 
expansion  of  the  foliage.  They  are  produced  on  the 
tips  of  the  branches  and  are  composed  of  over  a 
dozen  narrow  petals,  which  after  a  day  or  two  droop 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  centre  of  the  flower  is 
fully  exposed.  The  blooms  are  about  8  inches  in 
diameter,  and  they  last  a  considerable  time  in  beauty 
when  in  a  cool  structure.  When  in  a  bud  state  the 
flowers  are  slightly  suffused  with  pink,  but  this 
tinge  being  limited  to  the  exterior  of  the  petals  is 
not  seen  when  the  flowers  are  open.  It  is  a  native 
of  Japan,  and  is  thoroughly  hardy  in  this  country, 
but  it  needs  a  position  where  it  is  not  smothered  up 
by  rank-growing  subjects.  The  usual  mode  of 
propagation  is  by  grafting  on  the  allied  M.  obovata, 
or  purpurea,  as  it  is  often  called.  M.  Halleana  is 
also  known  as  M.  stellata. — H.  P. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE 


Boronia  heterophylla. — This  Boronia  is  one  of 
the  finest  introductions  we  have  had  of  late  years 
among  hard-wooded  plants.  It  is  of  free  growth,  and 
requires  to  be  pinched  frequently  when  young  to  form  a 
well-furnished  specimen.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  the 
greatest  profusion  and  are  brightly  coloured.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  genus,  this  Boronia  is  a  native  of  Australia, 
and  was  introduced  by  the  celebrated  artist.  Miss  North, 
by  whom  seeds  of  it  were  sent  to  Kew.  Messrs.  A'eitcli 
were  last  year  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for  this 
Boronia  both  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  Royal 
Botanic  Societies. — H.  P. 

Begonia  odorata.  —  "  S."  in  The  Garden, 
March  17  (p.  250),  recommends  this  Begonia  for  win- 
ter flowering,  and  I  can  confirm  all  he  there  says  as  to 
the  good  qualities  of  this  variety.  "  S."  also  says 
that  this  Begonia  keeps  well  iu  flower  when  used 
for  house  decoration,  but  in  this  respect  I  ditfer 
with  him,  as  I  have  taken  plants  of  it  into  the  house 
and  found  that  most  of  the  blooms  fell  off  iu  two 
days.  We  have  plants  of  this  Begonia  in  bloom  at  the 
present  time  that  liave  been  flowering  since  the  begin- 
ning of  January. — T.  Down. 

Cape  Hyaeinth-S. — Mr.  Baker,  of  Kew,  kindly 
informs  me  that  "there  are  forty  distinct  species  of 
Lxchenalia,  not  counting   many  varieties  and  hybrids 


distinct  from  a  garden  point  of  view."  Cannot  our 
botanical  friends  in  South  Africa  send  over  bulbs  of 
these  and  of  the  many  fine  species  of  Gladiolus,  Wat- 
sonia,  Ixia,  Sparaxis,  and  Babianag  that  have  been 
introduced,  but  now  lost,  to  English  gardens?  Their 
treatment  might  now  be  better  understood,  and  their 
beauty  would  certainly  be  appreciated. — F,  W.  B. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
The  exhibition  season  of  188R  opened  with  a  small, 
but  exceedingly  good  display  of  spring  flowers  at 
Regent's  Park  on  'iVednesday,  and  it  is  perhaps  due 
to  the  fresh  beauty  of  such  shows  that  they  are 
so  pleasant  and  welcome.  The  weather  has  been 
against  flowers  this  spring,  and  this  may  partly 
account  for  the  almost  total  absence  of  such  things 
as  Orchids,  but,  in  our  opinion,  not  sufficient  en- 
couragement is  given  to  plants  of  this  character. 
We  must  confess  that  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and 
Daffodils,  beautiful  as  they  are,  become  tiresome 
when  staged  in  the  huge  banks  that  have  become 
the  fashion.  It  is  an  unnatural  and  unlovely  way 
to  show  them— what  indeed  one  might  see  in  a 
large  florist's  shop.  We  want  the  Narcissus,  Hya- 
cinth, and  Tulip,  but  if  some  of  the  little-known 
alpines,  choice  bulbous  plants,  and  other  things 
were  seen  at  the  London  shows  it  would  make 
them  far  more  interesting,  and  a  delight  not  only 
to  the  ordinary  visitor,  but  to  those  who  go  for 
instruction. 

Azaleas  were  numerous,  and  Mr.  H.  Eason,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  B.  Noakes,  Hope  Cottage,  Highgate, 
showed  well  in  the  amateurs'  class,  the  plants  of 
Model,  Apollon,  and  Mrs.  Turner  being  note- 
worthy. The  last-mentioned  is  a  fine  flower,  flesh 
colour,  with  bold  rose  markings  on  the  upper  petals. 
Mr.  R.  Scott,  gardener  to  Miss  Foster,  The  Holme, 
Regent's  Park,  followed.  Mr.  R.  Wells,  Longton 
Nursery,  Sydenham,  showed  best  in  the  nursery- 
men's class  for  Azaleas,  and  Mr.  Henry  James,  Castle 
Nursery,  Norwood,  was  a  good  second.  Mr.  J.  Douglas, 
gardener  to  Mr.  F.  Whitbourne,  Great  Gearies,  Ilf  ord, 
was  to  the  front  in  several  classes,  and  his  specimen 
Amaryllids  were  skilfully  grown  and  the  varieties 
good  ;  but  there  were  too  many  crimsons,  and  this 
colour  is,  we  think,  too  common  in  the  Amaryllis. 
More  should  be  seen  of  varieties  with  lighter  and 
prettier  tints,  such  as  Clarinda,  a  good  plant  of 
which  was  exhibited ;  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Old 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  were  second.  Chinese  Pri- 
mulas are  going  over,  but  creditable  specimens  were 
put  up  by  Messrs.  H.  Williams  and  Sons,  Fortis 
Green,  Finchley,  who  were  first  in  the  class  for 
these,  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Kemp,  gardener  to  Mr.  H. 
Barry,  Bashill  House,  Winchmore  Hill.  Deutzias, 
when  shown  as  they  are  at  the  Botanic,  give  some 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  a  large  plant  when  wreathed 
with  the  snow-white  flowers.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  ex- 
hibited splendid  specimens,  and  was  awarded  the 
first  prize,  the  second  going  to  Jlr.  H.  Eason. 
Persian  Cyclamens  were  densely  flowered  and 
strongly  grown,  especially  those  staged  by  Mr. 
John  May,  Gordon  Nursery,  Twickenham,  and  Mr. 
John  Odell,  Gould's  Green,  Hillingdon,  who  won 
the  prizes  in  the  order  named.  In  the  amateurs' 
division  Messrs.  D.  Phillips  and  J.  Clements  were 
the  chief  prize-winners.  Mr.  H.  R.  Wright,  Turner 
Road,  Lee,  Kent,  came  flrst  for  twelve  pots  of  Poly- 
anthus Narciss,  and  such  varieties  as  gloriosa  it  is 
hard  to  beat,  as  the  colours  are  beautiful  and  the 
fragrance  most  delicious. 

Hyacinths  and  Tulips  were  very  fijie,  considering 
the  weather  we  have  had.  The  twelve  plants  shown 
by  Mr.  Douglas,  who  won  the  flrst  prize  in  this 
class,  had  compact,  firm  spikes  that  evinced  skilful 
culture ;  La  Grandesse,  a  single  white,  and  King  of 
the  Blues  deserve  mention  as  two  effective  varie- 
ties ;  Mr.  H.  Eason  was  a  good  second,  but  the 
plants  were  not  so  fresh  and  bright.  The  nursery- 
men's class  was  also  well  filled,  and  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Sons  won  the  first  prize  with  neatly 
grown  and  well-flowered  specimens,  tbe  best  being 
Vnurbaak,  scarlet,  and  Grand  Maitre,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  of  a  fine  shade  of  blue.  The  Hyacinths 
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of  Mr.  H.  R.  Wright  were  not  far  behind  in  point  of 
merit.     Tulips  in  the  amateurs'  class  showed  no 
falling  off,  'and  those  of  Mr.  Douglas  were  finely 
grown,  the  flowers  large  and  the  colours  excellent. 
The    best  were   Ophir  d"Or,  clear  canary  yellow; 
Keizer's  Kroon,  yellow,    flamed  with  red;  Proser- 
pine, pink,  and  Joost  Van  Vondel,  rich  crimson. 
Mr.  R.  Scott  was  second.    The  nurserymen  showed 
comparatively    poor    Tulips,    Mr.    H.     R.   Wright 
occupying    first    place,    followed    by    Messrs.     H. 
Williams  and  Co.     Lilies  of  the  Valley    made  a 
pretty  feature,  and  the  last-mentioned  exhibitors 
were  first  with  specimens  that  were  well  flowered. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  Brunswick  Nursery,  Stoke  New- 
ington,  had  smaller  plants,  but  otherwise  almost  as 
good.  Crocuses  made  a  mass  of  colour,  but  nothing 
more.     It  is  a  most  unnatural  way  to  show  the 
Crocus  in  a  large  pot  with  the  flowers  so  thick  that 
they  almost  crush  each  other.     It  gives  no  idea  of 
the  true  beauty  of  this  spring  favourite.    Mr.  R. 
Scott  was  first  in  the  class  for  these,  and  Mr.  J. 
Douglas     second,   both     of     whom     had     several 
varieties.       The     last-mentioned     exhibitor     was 
first    for    a    coUection    of   hardy   Primulas,  com- 
prising  such    gems    as    P.  marginata,    lilac ;    P. 
villosa  hybrida,   rose,  white  eye;    and  P.  viscosa 
nivea,  a  beautiful  alpine,  the  flowers  snow-white. 
Mr.  J.  Clement,  who  was  second,  had  several  plants 
of  the  robust  P.  vertioillata  and  a  specimen   of  P. 
cortusoides  amcena,  the  flowers  being  of  a  delightful 
rosy-red  colour.    Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  first 
for  twelve  pots  of  bulbous  plants,   and  made  a 
beautiful    group    with    Iris    reticulata,    Krelagei, 
Bulbocodium    vemum,   and   Galanthus    Sharlocki. 
An  interesting  group  of  hardy  flowers  came  from 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  who  was  first  In  the  class  for  these. 
Roses    made    a    break    in     the     display,    and 
Messrs.   Paul    and    Son,    of    Cheshunt,   were    the 
only    exhibitors    in     the    class   for    six,    showing 
good    plants    of    Avocat   Duvivier,    crimson,    and 
powerfully  scented ;  the  rich  pink  Catherine  Sou- 
pert,    Innooente  Pirola,   Souvenir    d'un  Ami,  the 
exquisite  Polyantha  Rose,  Perle  d'Or,  and  the  single 
grandiflora. 


bium  Cooksoni,  both  of  which  have  been  recently 
described  in  The  Gabdbn. 

Floricultural  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
James,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal,  for  the  following 
Cinerarias,  all  of  which  have  flowers  of  splendid 
form  and  substance:  Marie,  white,  centre  blush 
purple ;  Favourite,  bright  magenta,  the  lower  half 
of  the  petals  white ;  Irene,  rich  lustrous  purple, 
with  a  ring  of  white  in  the  centre :  and  to  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Sons  for  Rose  Lady  Alice,  already  de- 
scribed . 

A  full  pri  ze  list  is  given  in  our  advertising  columns. 


Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  a  leading  fea- 
ture, and  a  magnificent  bank  of  spring  flowers  was 
put  up  by  Mr.   B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  HoUoway, 
who  had  a  large  number  of  finely  grown  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and  Himantophyllums,  the  last-mentioned 
plants  forming  a  class  that  deserves  to  come  more 
to   the  front.      The  flowers  of    a   variety  named 
Meteor  were  large,  brick-red  in  colour,  and  showy. 
A  silver  medal  was  given.    Messrs.  James  Veitch, 
of  Chelsea,  were  awarded  a  bronze  medal  for  a 
large  group    of    Hyacinths,  quite  up  to  the  high 
standard  that  has  now  been  attained.    A  group  of 
Roses  came  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  including 
the  variety  Lady  Alice,  a  sport  from  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam  and  recently  described  in  The  Gaeden, 
and  a  comparatively  new  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose, 
named  Mme.  Villey,   a   strong  grower,  the  flower 
large,  bright  crimson,  fragrant,   and    with    well- 
formed  petals.    A  bronze  medal  was  given.   Messrs. 
Cutbush,   of    Highgate,    showed    Hyacinths    with 
the  plants  plunged  in  Moss,  a  creditable  way  of 
arranging  the   flowers,  and  less  formal  than  the 
common  method.     A  silver  medal  was  awarded. 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  and  Mr.  John  Odell,  of  Gould's  Green, 
Hillingdon,  also   contributed   to  the  display,  and 
bronze  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and 
Son  for  Azaleas,  and  to  Mr.  James,  Woodside,  Farn- 
ham ]{oyal,  the  last-mentioned  showing  plants  of 
his  superb  strain  of  Cinerarias,  remarkable  for  the 
Bolidness  and  vivid  diversified  colours  of  the  flowers. 
Messrs.  H.  Williams  and  Sons  had  a  nice  arrange- 
ment of  Azaleas,  Daffodils,  Tulips,  &o.,  for  which  a 
silver  medal  was  awarded. 

New  plants  were  fairly  numerous.  Botanical 
certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch  for 
l-'ritillaiia  Thomsoniana,  with  small  blush  flowers 
and  golden  anthers  ;  and  for  Trillium  discolor  atra- 
tum,  the  leaves  mottled  with  pale  green,  the  flowers 
being  deep  purple-crimson.  Also  to  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son  for  Saxifraga  Frederici  Augusti;  and  to 
Mr.  W.  Perkins,  gardener  to  the  lUght  Hon.  W.  H. 
Smith,  Greenlands,  Ilenley-on-Tliaraes,  for  Dendro- 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Gaedek. 
Sib,— The   council   of   the   Royal  Horticultural 
Society  have  now  determined  that,  in  addition  to  the 
£4  Is.  and  .-£2  2s.  Fellows  and  10s.  Od.  Gardener  Asso- 
ciates, they  will  admit  as  Fellows  with  a  vote  ladies 
and  gentlemen  paying  subscriptions  of  £1  Is.    For 
many  years  past  I  have  believed  that  this  would 
give  the  means  of  resuscitating  the  society  and  of 
placing  it  on  a  broad  and  sound  basis,  and  that  the 
owners  of  gardens  all  over  the  country  are  the 
natural  supporters  of  a  society  by  whose  action  the 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  which  they  grow  are 
improved,  and  that  if  the  facts  of  the  case  were 
fairly  brought  before  them,  they  would  wish  to  join 
the  society.     I  am  to  some  extent  pledged  to  be  the 
means  of  bringing  in  500  guinea  Fellows  within  a 
year,  and  I  mean  to  do  this,  but  it  will  require  the 
aid  of  all  my  friends,  acquaintances  and  gardening 
connections  ;  of  these  last,  especially  of  some  of  the 
visitors  to  our  experimental  gardens  at  Wisley,  I 
have  not  the  present  addresses.    Will  you  allow  me 
to  reach  those  who  read  your  paper  by  its  means, 
and  to  say  that  I  think  our  best  course  will  be  to 
form  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  finding  suitable 
Fellows,  a  committee  which  formed  for  a  single 
purpose  will  involve  neither  attendance,  expense, 
nor  liability,  and  to  request  that  any  lady  or  gentle- 
man disposed  to  join  this  committee  will  communi- 
cate with  me.  Geobgb  F.  Wilson. 
HeaHierhaiili,  Weyhridrje. 


employee  in  a  nursery,  market  garden,  or  seed  este- 
blishment,  and  must  be  recommended  for  election  by 
two  Fellows  of  the  society. 

The  society  being  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  tbe 
Fellows  and  associates  incur  no  personal  liability  be- 
yond the  payment  of  their  annual  subscriptions.  _ 

The  society's  exhibitions  and  shows  are  held  in  the 
drill  hall  of  the  London  Scottish  Volunteers,  James 
Street,  Westminster,  about  equi-distant  from  the  Vic- 
toria and  St.  James'  Park  stations  of  the  District 
Railway,  and  close  to  the  society's  rooms  at  111,  Vic- 
toria Street,  and  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores.  ^ 

Note.— Any  lady  or  gentleman  desirous  of  joining 
the  society  may  obtain  forms  and  full  particulars  on 
application  to  the  secretary,  the  society's  oftices,  bouth 
Kensington,  up  to  the  25th  of  March,  and  thereafter 
at  the  offices,  111,  Victoria  Street. 


Summary  of  the  PRiviLroES  of  Fellows  am) 
Associates  for  the  Year  1888. 


A  Fellow  paying  four  guineas  a  year  is  entitled — 

1.  To  a  family  ticket  admitting  to  all  the  society's 
exhibitions  and  meetings  at  12. .30  o'clock,  being  an 
hour  earlier  than  the  general  public. 

2.  Personal  admission  to  all  the  society's  exhibitions 
and  meetings  at  12.30  o'clock,  being  an  hour  earlier 
than  the  general  public. 

3.  To  personal  admission  daily,  between  the  hours 
of  10  a.m.  and  5  p.m.,  to  the  society's  rooms  and  to 
the  Lindley  Library,  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

i.  io  personal  admission,  between  the_  same  hours 
and  with  the  same  exceptions,  to  the  society's  experi- 
mental gardens  at  Chiswick. 

5.  The  privilege  of  sending  fruit,  flowers,  and  seeds 
to  Chiswick  for  trial. 

0.  To  a  share  of  such  seeds,  plants,  cuttings,  A-c, 
as  the  society  may  have  in  snthcient  numliers  for 
distribution. 

7.  To  purchase  such  fruit  and  vegetables  gro\vn 
at  Chiswick  as  are  not  required  for  the  purposes  of 
the  society. 

8.  To  a  copy  of  all  publications  of  the  society. 
'.).  To  the  right  of  voting  at  all  meetings. 

A  Fellow  paying  two  guineas  a  year  is  enlilleil — 

10.  To  a  transferable  ticket  admitting  two  persons 
to  all  the  society's  exhibitions  and  shows. 

11.  To  the  same  privileges  as  mentioned  in  Nos.  2, 
3,  4,  .5,  G,  7,  8,  and  !». 

A  Fellow  paying  o)ie  guinea  a  year  is  entitled — 

12.  To  personal  admission  to  aU  the  society's  ex- 
hibitions and  shows. 

13.  To  the  pamo  privileges  as  mentioned  in  Nos.  2, 
:;,  4,  .'•>,  G,  7,  8,  and  9. 

An  Associate  paying  half-a-guinea  a  year  is 
entitled — 

14.  To  a  non-transferable  ticket  admitting  to  all  the 
society's  exhibitions  and  shows  at  12..30  o'clock. 

15.  To  V)f  present  at  meetings,  but  witliout  voting 
on  any  matters  relating  to  the  iilTairs  of  the  society. 

N.B.— Associates  must  be  bona  Me  gardeners  or 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Narcissus  calathinus.— I  am  sending  you  a 
bloom  of  Narcissus  calathinus ;  cut  from  the  plant  ot 
which  you  have  the  photo.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be 
anything  but  a  better  form  of  triandrus,  and  i  thmlc 
this  is  now  generally  the  opinion. — A.  R. 

*,*  Excellent  flowers  of  this  lovely  pale  lemon- 
coloured  Narciss. — Ed. 

Narcissus  Committee,  K.  H.  S.— Will  you 
kindly  allow  me  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
meetings  of  this  committee  on  March  27,  .Apnl  10  and 
24,  and  May  8  will  be  held  in  the  new  premises  "t  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  Westminster,  and  that 
all  plants  and  flowers  mtended  for  the  committee 
should  be  sent  to  111,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  instead  of  to 
South  Kensington.- C.  R.  Scrase-Dickins,  Hon.hec. 
Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum.  —  Plants  of 
this  beautifid  species,  which,  I  believe,  was  one  of  Mr. 
Burbidge's  lucky  gains  when  travelling  in  Borneo  tor 
the  Messrs.  Veitch,  are  now  flowering  in  Mr._  James  s 
nursery  at  Norwood,  where  it  appears  to  thrive  m  an 
intermediate  temperature.  Both  in  the  beautiful 
marbling  of  its  leaves  and  the  large,  bold,  and  hand- 
some flowers  this  species  stands  in  the  first  rank.— 
W.  H.  G. 

The  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— The  dinner 
announced  to  take  place  on  July  13,  the  day  of  the 
first  election  to  the  fund,  will  be  held  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  at  5  p.m.,  the  hour  bemg  made  early  in 
order  to  give  visitors  from  the  country  an  opportunity 
of  returning  the  same  night.  It  is  intended  that  the 
dinner  will  be  a  social  gathering,  simply  in  order  to 
give  the  executive  committee  an  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing their  local  secretaries  and  country  supporters.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  gather  in  funds.  Further 
particulars  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 

Doronicum  Harpur  Crewe.— I  send  flowers 
of  Harpur  Crewe's  Doronicum,  to  show  you  what  aiine 
thing  it  is  for  growing  in  pots  in  a  cool  house  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  I  saw  lately  m 
the  conservatory  at  Narrowater  Castle  a  dozen  large 
plants,  which  were  quite  a  feature.  The  yellow  Mar- 
guerite-like flowers  are  large,  3  inches  or  so  in  dia- 
meter, good  in  colour,  and  last  for  a  very  long  tune 
either  on  the  plants  or  when  cut.  Either  for  the  above 
purpose  or  as  an  outside  decorative  plant,  its  great 
merits  have  yet  to  be  discovered ;  in  fact,  it  is  quite 
one  of  the  best  garden  plants  we  have.— T.  Smith. 

Angrsecum  Sanderianum.— As  I  believe  you 
like  to  hear  of  the  flowering  of  new  or  rare  Orchids, 
I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  a  plant  of  the  new  Angr^- 
cum  Sanderianum  in  bloom  bearing  a  long  spike  of 
thirteen  flowers  of  the  small  white  Angriecum  cha- 
racter—no scent.  This  species  promises,  I  think, 
to  be  a  freer  flowerer  and  grower  than  most  of  its 
congeners,  but  will  requure  to  be  grown  to  a  large 
size  and  to  develop  half  a  dozen  spikes  of  bloom  at 
once  to  be  effective.  Angraecnm  Scottianum  has  a 
finer  white  bloom  by  far,  and  apparently  produces 
single  flowers.  The  plant  is  ot  a  curious,  creeping 
sort  of  growth.— C.  Hawkins  Fisheb,  TJte  Castle, 
Stroud. 

Rose  W.  A.  Richardson.— Allow  me  to  recom- 
mend this  Rose,  one  of  my  small  successes,  to 
amateurs  like  myself,  as  being  easy  to  cultivate  and 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  A  pot  specimen,  about  2 
feet  high,  was  sunk  outside  last  summer  and  autumn, 
and  was  brought  into  my  cool-house  last  November. 
About  the  middle  ot  February  it  was  removed  into 
a  warmer  atmosphere,  and  it  is  now  covered  with 
flowers,  apricot-yellow  with  white  edges  on  sprays 
ot  bright  green  foliage.     During  the  last  week  I 
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have  worn  two  buds  as  buttonholes  for  two  days 
each,  wrapping  the  stem  in  a  little  wet  paper  wired 
round,  and  dropping  the  bud  gently  into  my  water- 
jug  at  night.  To  my  surprise  and;  delight,  the  bud 
so  treated  expands  into  full  bloom,  which  lasts  for 
several  days  afterwards  in  a  flower-glass,  retaining 
its  petals  so  tenaciously  that  they  cannot  even  be 
shaken  off.  The  scent  is  like  that  of  the  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  and  the  mingled  tints  are  so  uncommon  and 
beautiful,  that  people  have  stopped  me  in  the  street 
to  inquire  what  Rose  I  had  got.  — Nokth-west 
Chbshiee. 

Ostrowskia  magnifica. — Allow  me  to  point  out, 
in  addition  to  the  description  in  The  Garden 
(p.  233),  that  the  figure  of  this  plant  given  in 
various  catalogues  and  periodicals  is  not  correct,  as 
it  has  been  designed  from  a  dried  withered  speci- 
men. I  had  half  a  dozen  plants  flowering  here,  and 
must  state  that  the  flower  is  not  upright,  but 
nodding,  the  colour  being  a  pale  satiny  lilac.  In 
the  original  description  in  the  "  Acta  horti  petropoli- 
tani  "  the  flowers  are  said  to  be  "  lilaoino-caarulei." 
The  blooms  were  about  3^  inches  broad,  and  also 
deep.  Taken  all  in  all,  it  'is  a  most  striking  plant, 
and  to  my  mind  the  best  introduction  among  hardy 
perennials  since  that  of  Lilium  anratum.  It  was 
Introduced  by  Dr.  Ed.  von  Regel.— Max  Leichtlin, 
Bad  en- Baden. 

Crinum  latifolium. — This  West  African  bulb 
is  the  finest  tropical  bulbous  plant  in  flower  at  Kew 
at  the  present  time.  A  really  noble  and  beautiful 
plant  it  is,  and  one  that  deserves  the  attention  of 
some  of  our  enterprising  nurserymen  so  as  to  make 
it  easily  obtainable.  It  is  like  other  Crinums  in 
growth,  having  the  same  flask-shaped  bulbs  and 
long,  narrow,  and  channelled  leaves.  The  stout 
flower-spike  rises  erect  about  is  inches  high,  carry- 
ing seven  or  eight  noble  flowers  with  long  tubes, 
curved  gracefully  as  if  to  display  more  perfectly  the 
broad,  funnel-shaped  perianth.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  broad,  snow-white,  with  a  broad  band  of 
carmine-purple  down  the  middle  of  each.  This 
glorious  head  of  bloom  lasts  as  long  as  some  of  the 
Orchids,  and  the  fragrance  is  delicious.  This  bulb 
is  easily  grown  in  a  stove. — W.  G. 

Cineraria  cruenta. — It  may  appear  to  be  going 
backwards  when  we  direct  attention  to  the  merits 
of  the  originals  of  any  great  class  of  popular  florists' 
flowers.  It  may  seem  absurd  to  say  that  the  original 
Cineraria  cruenta,  brought  from  the  Canary  Islands 
a  century  ago,  is  as  pretty  and  as  worthy  of  culture 
as  the  great  circular-llowered  varieties  which  are 
generally  considered  the  perfection  of  Cinerarias. 
But  in  the  opinion  of  many  the  original  Cineraria 
possesses  an  elegance  of  growth  and  flower  that  is 
lost  in  its  high-bred  descendants.  There  is  a  group 
of  well-grown  specimens  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew 
of  this  old  plant,  which  probably  differs  in  no  way 
from  the  wild  plant  in  the  Canaries,  so  that  one  can 
see  what  a  fine  thing  it  is.  The  specimens  are  a  yard 
or  more  high  with  great  broad  leaves  and  clusters 
of  bloom  a  foot  or  more  across.  The  flower-heads 
are  small  and  reddish  purple  with  dark  centres. 
It  is  different  from  the  C.  cruenta  which  Mr.  Cannell 
grows  at  Swanley,  which  has  larger  flowers  of  a 
different  colour.  This  is  known  as  the  variety 
Webberiana. — W.  G. 

Strelitzia  Aug'usta  is  one  of  the  noblest  and 
finest  tropical  plants  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time, 
and  has  been  very  attractive  for  some  time  in  the 
great  Palm  house  at  Kew.  Strelitzias  are  most 
commonly  represented  in  gardens  by  the  small  S. 
reginas,  no  mean  plant  in  foliage  and  flower,  but  S. 
Augusta  is  over  20  feet  high,  with  a  tree-like  stem 
and  huge  Banana-like  leaves  quite  10  feet  long,  in- 
cluding the  stalks.  The  two  flower-spikes  spring 
out  of  the  plant  on  either  side.  The  flowers  are  at 
first  enclosed  in  large  canoe-shaped  bracts  a  foot  or 
more  long,  and  each  flower  has  three  white  sepals 
and  a  pair  of  purplish  blue  petals,  and  are  not 
so  striking  in  colour  as  the  bright  orange  and 
purple-blue  flowers  of  S.  reginte.  It  is,  like  the  latter 
species,  a  very  old  plant  in  gardens,  having  been 
brought  from  South  Africa  nearly  a  century  ago. 
It  can,  of  course,  be  only  grown  to  perfection  in 
large  conservatories ;  hence  the  smaller  species,  S. 
regime,   is  the   inost  valuable  to  gardeners.    The 


Strelitzias  are  called  Birds  of  Paradise  Flowers  and 
Bird's-tongue  Flowers,  both  appropriate  names,  more 
particularly  the  latter. 

The  netted  Iris  as  a  rabbit-proof  flower. — 
In  the  gardens  at  Gunton  Park  Ins  reticulata  is  a 
spec'al  feature,  and  is  found  to  be  proof  against 
rabbits,  although  Mr.  Allan  says  that  the  yellow 
Crocus  stands  no  chance  at  all.  In  a  recess  in  the 
covert  he  planted  about  three  years  ago  upwards  of 
200  bulbs,  and  since  then  they  have  increased,  and 
each  season  thrown  up  a  brilliant  display  of  flowers 
that  against  the  snow  have  a  delightful  beauty.  Mr. 
Allan  has  also  planted  this  Iris  in  other  parts  of 
the  grounds  where  the  destructive  rabbit  has  free 
access.  Those  then  who  love  wild  gardening  should 
remember  the  netted  Iris,  and  there  are  few  more 
beautiful  or  natural  pictures  than  a  patch  of  these 
flowers  and  Daffodils  on  the  Grass  in  the  early 
spring. 

Gentiana  verna.— A  few  days  ago  (March  7)  my 
girls  brought  in  from  the  market  a  nosegay  which 
consisted  principally  of  Primroses,  Snowflakes,  and 
Hepaticas.  But  in  the  midst  of  it  there  was  a  gem 
of  the  first  water,  which  I  never  expected  to  see  so 
early  in  the  year.  It  was  a  veritable  blossom  of 
Gentiana  verna,  the  herald  and  forerunner  of  the 
brightest  glories  of  Switzerland.  I  thought  we 
should  have  at  least  a  month  to  wait  before  it  would 
put  in  an  appearance;  but  it  is  not  so,  and  there 
must  be  thousands  and  thousands  of  Gentians 
which  have  been  straining  onwards  under  their  deep 
coverings  of  snow,  and  which  will  not  lose  a  single 
moment  in  opening  when  the  winter  is  over  at  last. 
That  nosegay  was  proof  enough  of  the  suddenness 
with  which  spring  will  be  on  us  when  once  it  has  a 
chance  of  beginning.— H.  Ewbank,  Lausanne. 

Orchids  from  Perth. — We  have  received  from 
Mr.  W.  Macdonald,  of  Woodlands  House,  Perth, 
a  beautiful  gathering  of  Orchids,  amongst  which 
was  a  good  raceme  of  Cymbidium  Lowi,  carrying 
twenty-three  flowers  of  very  fine  form ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  greenish  brown,  the  lip  very  bright, 
the  side  lobes  yellow,  the  upper  half  of  the  front 
portion  clear  white,  the  other  part  rich  crimson — a 
fine  blending  of  subdued  hues.  The  flowers  of  the 
white  Cattleya  Trian;e  were  delightfully  fre-sh  and 
pure,  and  in  the  gathering  was  a  good  form  of  C. 
Percivaliana,  an  Orchid  that,  when  it  is  true,  is  sup- 
passingly  rich,  especially  the  gold  and  crimson  lip. 
A  brilliantly  coloured  variety  of  D.  nobile  also  calls 
for  mention.  Mf.  Macdonald  also  sent  very  fine 
photographs  of  the  leading  forms  of  Lady's  Slip- 
pers backed  by  Asparagus  plumosus  and  Maiden- 
hair Ferns. 

Vernal  Snowflake  and  Squill— One  of  the 
most  pleasing  effects  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time 
is  that  in  the  rockery  at  Kew  composed  of  the  above 
two  plants.  The  groundwork  consists  of  Scilla 
bifolia  (blue),  the  weak  sprays  of  which  entirely 
cover  the  ground,  while  from  amongst  them  rise  the 
pretty  Vernal  Snowflake,  white  with  green  tips 
intermingled  with  the  light  green,  strap-shaped 
leaves  of  the  latter  and  the  smaller  purple-tinted 
ones  of  S.  bifolia.  The  Carpathian  variety  of  the 
Snowflake  seems  to  me  more  a  myth  than  ever.  This 
year  more  particulaily  we  have  seen  flowers  with 
-spotted  tips  varying  from  bright  green  to  yellow, 
with  all  the  intermediate  shades  between  the  two. 
The  double-flowered  stem  is  not  confined  to  the 
Carpathian  variety,  but  may  be  found  on  the  green 
and  other  forms  also.  Scilla  bifolia  also  varies 
widely  in  the  size  of  the  individual  flowers  as  well 
as  in  colour;  one  of  the  forms  noted  has  very  small 
flowers  with  narrow  segments,  the  other  twice  the 
size.  Both  of  them  were  found  amongst  collected 
bulbs  of  Chionodoxa  sardensis.  Other  forms  are 
alba,  carnea,  metaUica,  rosea,  pallida,  &c. — K. 

Eupatorium  panamense. — Besides  the  two 
species  of  Hebeclinium  (now  called  Eupatorium) 
mentioned  in  The  Gaeden,  March  17  (p.  251), 
there  is  a  third  species— a  rarer  kind— in  flower  in 
the  greenhouse  at  Kew  named  E.  panamense,  a 
native  of  Panama.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  E.  ianthi- 
num,  but  has  larger  leaves,  with  a  broader  and  less 
dense  cluster  of  flower  heads,  which  are  of  a  brighter 
purple.     The  three  purple  Eupatoriums   or   Hebe- 


cliniums  are  practically  one  and  the  same  plant, 
and  all  flower  at  the  same  time.  The  best  of  the 
three  is  undoubtedly  E.  atrorubens,  which  is  such 
an  important  plant  for  the  greenhouse  at  this  season 
that  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  praise. 

The  Gloucestershire  Rose  Society.  — A 
large  and  influential  meeting  was  held  at  Gloucester 
on  Saturday  last,  the  17th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of 
starting  a  Rose  society  for  the  county.  The  result 
of  the  meeting  was  the  formation  of  the  above 
society,  which  promises  to  be  exceedingly  well  sup- 
ported. Mrs.  Gambler  Parry,  of  Highnam  Court, 
Gloucester,  was  unanimously  elected  president,  and 
several  residents  in  the  city  and  county  consented 
to  become  patrons  and  patronesses.  An  influential 
committee  was  appointed,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Holbron, 
Sandhurst  Vicarage,  Gloucester,  and  the  Rev.  F.  R. 
Burnside,  Chipping  Campden,  were  elected  hon, 
secretaries.  Mr.  Hatherley  was  appointed  hon. 
treasurer.  The  first  show  of  this  new  society  will 
be  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Gloucester,  on  Thurs- 
day, July  12.  The  committee  hope  to  be  able  to 
frame  a  liberal  schedule,  which  will  be  issued  by  the 
end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May. 

Rhododendrons  Pixie  Queen  and  multi- 
florura. — These  two  varieties  are  among  the  nume- 
rous beautiful  hybrid  Rhododendrons  raised  and 
sent  out  by  Messrs.  Isaac  Davies  and  Sons,  of  Orms- 
kirk,  and  both  may  now  be  seen  in  bloom  in  the 
temperate  house  at  Kew.  These  have  both  evidently 
descended  from  the  beautiful  R.  ciliatum,  one  of 
the  smaller-growing  species  from  Sikkim,  and  are 
not  very  much  different  from  it.  Both  are  of  dwarf 
growth,  with  smallish  leaves  of  a  bronzy  green,  and 
covered  with  soft  hairs.  The  flowers  of  both  are 
some  2  inches  long,  produced  several  together  in  a 
cluster  at  the  tips  of  the  branches.  Those  of  Pixie 
Queen  are  pure  white,  while  those  of  multiflorum 
are  washed  with  a  delicate  pink  tint.  They  are 
charming  shrubs  for  the  greenhouse  at  this  season, 
and  as  they  require  no  forcing,  anyone  may  grow 
them  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  The  typical  R. 
ciliatum  is  also  in  flower,  and  an  exceptionally  fine 
specimen  4  feet  through  of  that  best  of  all  green- 
house Rhododendrons,  Countess  of  Haddington,  is 
in  perfection  in  No.  1  house. 

Heuchera  sanguinea. — This  exquisite  little 
hardy  herbaceous  plant,  introduced  a  few  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Ware  from  Mexico,  is  rapidly  gaining  the 
popularity  to  which  its  beauty  justly  entitles  it. 
Not  only  is  it  becoming  common  as  a  border  flower, 
but  also  as  a  pot  plant  for  the  greenhouse  in  early 
spring,  an  example  set  at  Kew,  where  in  the  green- 
house may  be  seen  plants  of  it  in  bloom.  Its  foliage 
is  a  good  deal  like  that  of  other  Heucheras,  the 
leaves  being  roundish,  produced  in  a  compact  tuft, 
from  which  rise  the  slender  flower-stems  about 
I)  inches  or  12  inches  high,  carrying  on  their  upper 
parts  numerous  tiny  bells  of  a  coral-pink  colour.  A 
well-grown  plant  bears  from  a  dozen  to  twenty 
spikes,  which  for  cutting  are  most  elegant.  The 
finest  plant  I  remember  seeing  of  it  was  in  Mr. 
Cammell's  garden  at  Brookfield,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Derbyshire  hills,  where  in  the  valley  the  climate  is 
moist.  The  plant  was  about  18  inches  across,  and 
bore  a  sheaf  of  spikes  like  a  mass  of  coral.  I 
venture  to  propose  the  name  Coral  Bell  to  render  it 
more  easily  remembered  than  its  botanical  name. 
— G. 

WorLD  some  correspondent  who  has  a  cold  clay  soil 
whicli  will  grow  Roses  well  tell  me  what  herbaceous 
plants  he  finds  really  thrive  best? — A.  H.,  Suffolk. 

Propagation  of  Gladioli.— Would  "Delta"  or 
any  other  reader  of  The  Garden  kindly  explain  to  me 
the  p'opagation  of  Gladiolus  corms  by  cutting  them, 
and  if  they  will  flower  the  same  year  ? — P. 


Tfames  of  plants. — B.  Bei'eridije. — The  specimen 

is  far  too  small  tu  name. (t reeuwood  Vim. — Both 

forms  are  Scilla  bifolia,  and   the  largest  is  the  most 

common. S.  E.  Bockelt,  Suttoyi. — Your  Snowdrop, 

which  you  thought  a  hybrid,  is   the  pure  Galanthus 

plicatus. F.  Doirdiv'i. — Epidendrura  virgatum. 

B.  E.   TF.— White    Pottebakker    Tulip. H.'^E.—\, 

Juniperus  speries ;  2,  Thymus  vulgaris ;  3,  common 
Mezereon ;  i.  Butcher's  Broom  (lluscus  aculeatus) ; 
.5,  Kerria  japonioa. 
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THE  NOTCH  SYSTEM  OF  PLANTING. 
In  The  Garden  of  March  3  (p.  208)  «'Pis" 
says  :  "  Would  any  reader  explain  how  plant- 
ing on  the  notch  principle  is  carried  out?  I 
shall  be  very  grateful  to  know  a  little  about  this 
plan." 

Planting  by  the  notch  system  has  been  carried 
out  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land for  a  great  many  years  with  the  best  results, 
and  in  proof  of  which  no  better  testimony  can 
be  adduced  than  the  vast  tracts  of  Heather 
moorland  and  barren  hill  ground  that  have  been 
successfully  converted  and  added  to  the  former 
woodlands  of  many  a  large  estate  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  This  mode  of  planting  is  princi- 
pally practised  for  small  plants  of  the  Pine, 
Larch,  and  Spruce,  although  at  the  same  time  it 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  such,  as  small  plants 
of  different  species  of  hard-wooded  trees  are 
often  successfully  planted  in  this  way.  Most 
planters,  however,  prefer  breaking  up  the  ground 
for  this  class  of  trees  by  digging  pits  for  the 
roots  and  using  plants  that  have  been  frequently 
transplanted  during  their  nursery  career.  In 
performing  the  operation  of  notch  planting,  the 
planter  makes  a  cross  cut  with  his  spade  at 
right  angles,  thus, 


^-^■ 


he  then  inserts  his  spade  at  A,  and  by  pressing 
dow7i  the  handle  of  the  instrument  the  cross 
notch  opens  at  the  centre  and  a  boy  inserts  a 
plant ;  the  planter  then  withdraws  his  spade  and 
the_  turf  naturally  falls  down  to  its  original 
position,  enclosing  the  roots  of  the  plant. 
The  planter  then  makes  the  ground  firm  around 
the  stem  of  the  plant  and  the  work  is  finished. 
When  using  seedling  plants  with  small  roots  I 
have  successfully  planted  them  by  only  mak- 
ing two   cuts  with  the  spade  at  right  ancles, 

I 

The  planter  makes  the  first  cut  with  his  spade  at 
1,  he  then  inserts  his  spade  at  2,  and  by  press- 
ing down  the  handle  the  cut  1  is  opened  up  and 
the  plant  inserted ;  he  then  treads  the  ground 
to  make  the  plant  firm.  There  is  another  form 
of  notch  planting,  which  consists  of  two  cuts 
with  the  spade  in  the  form  of  the  letter  |_;  the 
turf  is  raised  a  little  with  the  spade  and  the 
plant  placed  in  the  corner.  As  the  roots  in  this 
example  are  necessarily  all  one  way  I  do  not 
approve  of  the  system,  and  have  never  practised 
it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  such  trees  are 
easily  blown  over  by  wind,  and  besides,  the  roots 
cannot  collect  food  for  tlie  support  of  the  tree  as 
they  can  do  when  ramifying  in  all  directions. 

In  planting  small  seedlings  the  work  is  often 
performed  with  the  planting  iron,  an  instrument 
like  a  small  diamond-mouthed  spade,  with  a 
handle  about  18  inches  long.  In  this  case  the 
planter  carries  his  plants  in  a  bag  slung  over 
his  shoulder,  and  by  making  a  cross  notch  with 
the  tool  on  the  surface  and  opening  it  up  a  little 
by  pressing  down  the  handle,  he  Ls  enabled  to 
place  a  plant  in  the  opening  with  his  left  hand, 
when  he  then  witlidraws  the  tool,  and  finishes 
by  closing  the  lips  of  the  wound  with  his  foot 
around  the  collar  of  the  plant.  By  this  simple, 
inexpensive  method  many  fine  plantations,  which 
have  proved  in  every  way  satisfactory  and 
highly  remunerative,  have  been  formed.  When 
Heather  ground  is  planted  witli  Pines,  Larch, 
and  Spruce  Firs,  the  ])lants  are  generally  in- 
serted at  a  distance  of  ;ji  feet  and  sometimes  4 
feet  apart,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  3000  plants 
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per  acre.  When  planting  bare,  exposed  ground 
at  an  elevation  above  sea  level  of  from  1000  feet 
and  up  to  1400  feet,  I  prefer  using  two-year-old 
seedling  plants  one  year  transplanted,  and  in- 
serting them  by  the  cross  notch  with  the  spade. 
Transplanting  not  only  promotes  the  formation 
of  better  roots,  but  likewise  is  beneficial  in  giv- 
ing a  hard,  stout  stem,  by  which  means  the 
plants  are  not  so  easily  shrivelled  up  and 
damaged  by  frost  during  a  spell  of  stormy 
weather  at  high  elevations.  When  two-year 
seedling  plants  are  used  in  such  places  they  are 
apt  to  be  damaged  by  frost  to  a  serious  extent, 
as  they  have  neither  body  nor  substance  to  with- 
stand the  rigour  of  the  climate. 

In  order  to  carry  out  hill  planting  expedi- 
tiously, the  planter  should  have  a  quantity 
of  plants  brought  to  the  'ground  and  laid  in 
by  the  heels  in  a  piece  of  soft  friable  soil 
convenient  to  the  plantation.  The  bundles 
of  plants  should  be  opened  out,  otherwise 
they  are  apt  to  become  heated  in  the  centre, 
when  many  of  them  will  thereby  be  rendered 
quite  useless.  Pines  and  Evergreens  are  apt  to 
sufl'er  most  in  this  way,  more  especially  when 
the  plants  have  been  tied  up  in  a  damp  state  in 
the  nursery.  Sometimes  it  occurs  that  there 
are  no  cart  roads  within  some  miles  of  the 
ground  to  be  planted,  and  this  is  often  the  case 
in  deer-forest  planting,  so  that  the  plants  have 
to  be  carried  for  a  considerable  distance.  Under 
such  circumstances  I  have  found  it  the  best 
plan  to  employ  a  strong  hill  pony  for  this 
purpose.  The  plants  are  packed  into  a 
large  mat  bag  and  placed  upon  the  back 
of  the  pony,  a  couple  of  men,  one  at  each 
side,  walking  along  to  keep  the  burden 
from  falling  off.  These  plants  may  be  left  here 
and  there  on  the  ground  opposite  where  the 
planters  are  at  work,  by  which  means  they  are 
enabled  to  get  a  fresh  supply  when  wanted.  It 
is  likewise  an  advantage  to  use  as  many  plants 
in  this  way  as  possible,  as  it  saves  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  laying  them  in  by  the  heels.  In 
case  of  emergency  it  is,  however,  always  best  to 
have  a  stock  of  jilants  on  the  ground  as  a  re- 
serve to  fall  back  upon.  In  cases  where  vermin 
are  plentiful,  the  plants  at  this  depot  should  be 
protected  by  placing  some  Brambles  around  the 
margin  and  over  them.  In  getting  up  a  squad 
of  planters  in  a  country  district  many  of  the 
hands  employed  wUl  be  unaccustomed  to  plant- 
ing, so  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  person 
in  charge  to  pay  special  attention  to  them  until 
they  are  thoroughly  initiated  into  the  work.  In 
making  a  start,  the  planters  are  placed  in  line  at 
the  required  distances  apart,  and  to  prevent 
mistakes  each  man  has  the  distance  apart  at 
which  the  plants  are  to  be  inserted  marked  upon 
the  handle  of  his  spade,  by  which  means  plant- 
ing can  be  carried  on  without  confusion,  as 
each  one  has  his  measuring  rod  in  his  hand. 
Each  planter,  who  is  provided  with  a  boy  and 
bag  for  holding  his  plants,  then  makes  the 
cross  cuts  with  his  spade,  while  the  boy  inserts 
the  plant,  as  already  explained.  In  order  not 
to  detain  the  work  by  the  boys  going  for  their 
own  plants,  the  better  plan  is  to  appoint  a  per- 
son to  take  charge  of  them,  bring  them  to  the 
ground,  and  distribute  them  among  the  boys 
as  required  and  as  the  work  proceeds.  In  this 
way  the  planting  can  be  prosecuted  in  a  me- 
thodical, systematic  manner,  without  lass  of  time 
or  confusion,  wliich  is  a  matter  of  much  im- 
portance where  a  large  squad  is  employed.  In 
mountainous  districts  of  the  country  at  high 
elevations  the  weather  is  lialile  to  sudden 
changes,  more  especially  in  autumn  and  winter 
when  the  jilanting  is  in  full  swing.  Under  such 
conditions  1  have  found  it  an  advantage  to  shift 
the  planters  from  the  cold  to  the  lee  side  of  the 


hill  during  a  gale,  by  which  means  they  were 
enabled  to  execute  their  work  in  a  better  and 
more  efficient  manner.  The  notches  on  hilly 
ground  that  has  a  mossy  surface  are  apt  to  curl 
up  and  open  by  drought  in  spring,  so  that  the 
planter  had  better  be  careful  to  have  such  ex- 
amined and  pressed  down  with  the  foot  before 
the  roots  get  dry  and  damaged. 

J.  B.  Webster, 


RHODODENDRONS  FOR  COVERT. 

The  common  Rhododendron  ponticnm  is  in  every 
tree  nm'seryman's  catalogue  recommended  for  covert 
planting,  no  doubt  with  good  intention,  as  it  can  be 
sold  at  a  cheap  rate  by  the  thousand  or  even  the 
million.  That  it  makes  a  thick  and  in  many  places 
an  ornamental  covert  we  all  know.  Some  of  the 
largest  game  preservers,  however,  say  that  it  forms 
a  bad  covert  for  pheasants,  and,  what  is  of  hardly 
less  importance,  is  a  perfect  stronghold  for  rabbits, 
which  delight  in  the  dense  growth,  and  thrive  and 
multiply  amazingly.  Pheasants  dislike  such  a  dense 
cover,  preferring  rather  the  taller  and  lighter  growth 
of  such  shrubs  as  the  common  Laurel,  Portugal 
Laurel,  Berberis  Aquifolium  when  tall,  and  other 
Evergreens  that  are  dense  enough  to  protect  them, 
yet  thin  enough  below  to  allow  them  to  move  under 
them  freely.  Rabbits,  on  the  contrary,  run  to  the 
densest  growth  for  shelter  and  safety.  One  great 
recommendation  which  the  Pontic  Rhododendron 
possesses  is,  that  rabbits  will  not  attack  it  in  winter, 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  it  has  been  planted  so 
largely ;  but  if  it  fails  as  a  good  pheasant  covert, 
even  that  merit  does  not  stand  for  much. 

In  planting  a  large  covert  at  the  present  time  in 
Sussex  I  am  specially  enjoined  by  the  proprietor 
not  to  plant  Rhododendrons,  though  they  flourish 
admirably  in  the  place,  and  therefore  my  selection 
of  suitable  shrubs  is  limited  to  Laurel,  common 
and  Portugal,  Cotoneaster  Simonsi,  OvaJ-Ieaved  and 
common  Privet,  Spurge  Laurel,  Evergreen  Barberry, 
Broom,  and  other  shrubs  cheaply  obtained  and  not 
too  dense  in  growth.  In  covert  planting  on  a  large 
scale  one  must,  for  economical  reasons,  confine 
himself  to  those  plants  that  are  grown  by  the 
thousand  and  can  be  bought  cheaply,  though  there 
are  many  other  shrubs  that  would  be  suitable  could 
they  be  bought  at  a  few  shillings  a  hundred.  Those 
who  recommend  for  covert  planting  such  things  as 
Pampas  Grass,  Bamboos,  Andromedas,  Kalmias, 
of  which  decent  plants  cannot  be  bought  under  a 
shilling  each,  must  have  had  to  plant  for  proprietors 
with  very  long  purses.  Where  one  has  to  plant 
covert  by  the  acre  one  sees  how  absurd  it  is  to 
recommend  any  but  Inexpensive  plants.  Where 
game  coverts  are  near  the  house,  or  are  frequented 
by  those  who  can  appreciate  an  out-of-the-common 
exotic  growth,  a  few  of  the  "  fancy  "  covert  plants 
could  be  planted  in  suitable  spots  by  the  side  of 
walks  and  drives.  This  question  of  covert  plant- 
ing is  an  important  one,  and  now-a-days,  when 
retrenchment  is  enjoined  on  almost  every  estate 
in  the  land,  one  cannot  be  too  careful  as  to  what 
he  recommends  in  a  journal  read  by  those  who 
look  to  its  pages  for  guidance.  It  must  be  always 
remembered  that  the  proportion  of  estates  that 
contain  a  home  nursery  is  very  small  compared 
with  those  where  covert  planting  has  to  be  done. 

W.  GOLDRING. 


Nurses  for  plantations. — The  use  of  nurses  in 
plantations  is  a  subject  deserving  of  notice.  How 
seldom  do  we  find  these  planted  sufficiently  thick 
or  of  adequate  strength  to  give  the  necessary 
shelter  to  the  main  crop !  The  extent  to  which 
they  should  be  used  must  depend  upon  the  expo- 
sure. Where  this  is  great,  they  may  be  filled  in  to 
within  from  30  inches  to  3()  inches  of  the  standards 
and  of  each  other.  Upon  more  sheltered  sites  they 
may  be  from  4  feet  to  (!  feet  apart;  and  when 
thinned  out,  they  will  have  attained  usefal  sizes. 
The  Mountain  Ash  is  second  only  to  the  Larch  for 
use  in  bleak  situations;  and  the  Spruce  will  afford 
a  better  shelter  upon  a  less  space  than  the  Scotch 
I'ine.  The  Sycamore,  Norway  Maple,  Pinaster,  and 
the  Elder  are  very  serviceable  near  the  sea. — A.  B. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  ;  change  it  rather  ;  but 
Tbe  Art  itself  is  Natv re."— Shakespeare. 


PAKMA  AND  NEAPOLITAN  VIOLETS. 

It  is,  I  venture  to  think,  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  gardening  that  there  should  be  such  con- 
fusion between  those  two  Violets,  and  that  so 
few  realise  the  difference  between  the  Parma 
and  Neapolitan  Violets.  This  occurs  partly 
from  the  fact  that  the  Neapolitan  is  tlie 
older  variety  and  the  one  most  grown  in  Eng- 
land, while  the  Violette  de  Parme  is  grown 
so  generally  in  the  Violet  gardens  of  the 
south  of  France,  that  cultivators  there  will 
often  assure  the  inquiring  stranger  that  there 
is  no  other,  and  assume  that  Neapolitan  is  an 
English  synonym  for  De  Parme.  In  some  of 
the  Nice  Violet  grounds,  however,  the  variety 
we  call  Neapolitan  is  grown  as  well,  and  pro- 
duces the  very  ttnest  pale  blue-grey  flowers  in 
spring,  which  they  call  (I  speak  merely  of 
peasant  use)  Violette  de  Parme  tardi\-e,  or 
pale.  The  Panna  Violet,  I  believe,  dates 
from  the  days  when  Napoleon  I.'s  Austrian 
wife  was  called  Duchess  of  Parma,  and  hence 
the  connection  of  the  Violet  with  the  Bona- 
partists  to  this  day,  so  that  it  is  curious  to 
find  it  still  mentioned  sometimes  as  a  new 
variety.  Mention  is  made  in  The  Garden, 
Vol.  XX.,  p.  520,  of  a  new  Violet,  which 
so  exactly  describes  the  Parma  Violet  that  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  it : — 

A  new  variety  my  master  brought  from  France,  a 
trifle  darker  than  the  old  Neapolitan  and  such  a 
dwarf  grower. 

All  who  grow  the  Neapolitan  Violet  will 
own  how  troublesome  the  innumerable  run- 
ners are  in  summer,  and  how  useless  it  is  to 
expect  a  rich  harvest  of  bloom  in  winter  un- 
less these  runners  are  cut  off  frequently.  In- 
deed it  is  owing  to  this  cause  that  many  fail 
to  grow  it,  and  lay  the  blame  on  climate  or 
soil  when  it  is  simply  that  the  crowns  are 
exhausted  by  the  runners,  and  so  have  not 
perfected  flower-buds.  The  great  merit  of  the 
Parma  Violet  is  that  its  growth  is  tufted  and 
free-blooming,  without  the  special  care  that 
the  Neapolitan  requires ;  it  makes  but  few 
runners  at  any  season,  and  those  but  little 
disposed  to  wander.  It  blooms  more  freely 
than  the  Neapolitan,  generally  speaking,  and 
its  flowers  open  well  in  winter,  so  that  all 
amateurs  who  care  for  winter  Violets  should 
grow  the  Parma,  and  many  of  those  who  do 
so  will,  I  think,  on  trial  prefer  it  to  the  Nea- 
politan, on  account  of  its  requiring  so  much 
less  cultivation  to  ensure  success. 

Owing  to  the  confusion  between  these  two 
varieties,  the  writer  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  the  Parma  Violet  true.  One  French 
grower,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  term  "  Nea- 
politan "  Violet,  sent  that  variety,  instead  of 
the  Parma,  or  De  Parme  Violet  asked  for. 
Another  assured  me  there  was  no  difference, 
save  that  caused  by  climate  (I  need  hardly 


say  this  grower  had  not  been  in  England), 
and  it  was  only  by  persuading  a  p)easant  to 
let  me  bring  away  a  clump  of  his  precious 
Violettes  de  Parme,  that  I  became  possessed 
of  this  variety. 

On  returning  to  England,  I  ordered  plants 
from  divers  nurserymen  who  advertise  Parma 
Violets,  and  in  one  instance  I  did  obtain  the 
true  variety.  In  another,  a  kind  called  New 
York  was  sent,  which  happily  proved  the 
Parma  variety.  I  do  not  know  if  there  be  a 
distinct  variety  grown  by  that  name,  but  I 
shrewdly  suspect  that  the  wideawake  florists 
in  America  grow  the  Parma  Violet  instead  of 
that  we  call  Neapolitan. 

Perhaps  others,  like  myself,  who  were  long 
perplexed  by  the  paler  colour  of  our  Neapoli- 
tan Violets  in  England  and  the  over-abund- 
ance of  runners  these  Violets  made,  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  the  south  of  France,  have 
also  found  out  that  difference  of  variety,  and 
not  climatic  influence,  is  the  cause.  If  so,  I 
hope  they  will  give  their  quota  of  evidence. 

E.  H.  W. 
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FERTILISATION  OF  FRUIT. 
Perfect  fertilisation  of  the  flowers  is  a  point 
of  paramount  importance  alike  to  the  fruit 
grower  as  it  is  to  the  hybridist,  for  with  the 
former  the  results  of  'a  year's  labour  depend 
upon  the  fertilisation  of  the  flowers,  and  the 
more  perfect  the  set,  the  finer  will  be  the  fruit, 
cultural  conditions  being  favourable  to  its  de- 
velopment ;  consequently,  the  time  of  flowering 
is  always  an  anxious  one,  and  it  behoves  him 
then  to  see  that  his  trees  are  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition,  also  to  give  them  what  assist- 
ance lies  in  his  power  to  obtain  the  best  results 
at  this  stage. 

Mechanical  means  of  various  kinds  are  often 
employed  by  gardeners  to  assist  fertihsation, 
each  having  some  favourite  method,  but  artifi- 
cial aid  is  of  little  avail  if  the  health  and  condi- 
tion of  the  trees  at  the  time  of  flowering  are 
not  of  the  best,  or  if  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
in  whiph  they  are  growing  is  adverse  to  the 
flowers  being  fertilised. 

When  the  roots  are  in  a  torpid  state  from  an 
inert  condition  of  the  border,  or  having  travelled 
away  into  unsuitable  soil,  they  are  slow  to  re- 
spond to  the  renewed  activity  of  the  tree,  and 
the  flowers  are  the  first  to  feel  the  effects.  There 
is  a  lack  of  size  and  substance  in  the  petals,  the 
colour  is  pale,  and  the  stamens  are  bare  or  pro- 
duce very  little  pollen,  and  that  of  a  sterile 
nature.  No  manipulation  with  the  brush  will 
secure  a  crop  under  such  adverse  conditions.  A 
similar  result  will  follow  if  the  trees  are  gross 
from  the  too  liberal  use  of  manure  or  other  sti- 
mulants; the  blossoms  are  undersized,  with  very 
thin  stems  ;  and  with  the  first  rise  of  the  sap 
the  trees  rush  ofi'  into  growth,  leaving  the  weakly 
flowers  in  the  rear,  which  failing  to  obtain  the 
requisite  amount  of  support  do  not  set,  and  dry 
up  or  fall  of.  Disbudding  and  stopping  will 
not  check  this  kind  of  growth,  neither  will  they 
divert  it  into  other  more  desirable  channels,  as 
the  disposition  of  the  trees  is  to  make  wood. 

Dryness  at  the  roots  is  another  fruitful  source 
of  failure,  and  where  from  this  cause  the  trees 
escape  being  denuded  of  buds  before  expanding, 
they  will  not — unless  the  mischief  is  detected 
and  promptly  removed—  carry  the  embryo  fruits 


through  the  flowering  period.  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  well  water  the  trees  when  in  full 
bloom  if  any  doubt  existed  in  my  mind  con- 
cerning the  thoroughly  moist  condition  of  the 
roots.  An  experienced  grower  will  readily  de- 
termine by  the  feel  of  the  blossoms  the  chances 
of  a  good  set.  When  the  petals  rustle  with  a 
shake  of  the  tree  or  brush  with  the  hand,  the 
sound  inspires  him  with  confidence.  Or  to  apply 
another  test  :  if  the  flowers  part  from  the  tree 
with  an  audible  snap,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  al! 
is  going  on  well.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  petals  are  flimsy  and  the  blossoms  bend 
before  the  touch  instead  of  snapping  ofl',  the 
grower's  fears  are  at  once  aroused. 

Having  touched  upon  the  condition  of  the 
trees,  favourable  or  otherwise,  to  the  perfect 
fructification,  I  must  notice  some  of  the  arti- 
ficial aids  to  that  end  which  are  often  employed. 
Some  cultivators  profess  to  have  no  faith  in 
artificial  impregnation,  or  content  themselves 
with  a  simple  shake  of  the  trees.  That  this  is 
all  which  is  needed  in  many  instances  there  is 
often  ample  proof,  but  I  must  confess  to  a 
weakness  for  using  the  brush,  whether  it  be  one 
of  feathers  or  camel's-hair,  when  the  Muscat 
house  and  late  vinery  are  in  bloom,  or  when  the 
early  Peach  trees  are  a  sheet  of  delicate  pink  at 
a  time  when  the  sky  is  leaden  and  the  external 
air  is  too  cold  to  be  admitted  in  suflicient  volume 
to  give  buoyancy  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house;  even  then  under  more  favourable  cir- 
ciuustances,  the  simple  operation  of  going  over 
the  blossoms  with  a  brush  and  conveying  the 
pollen  of  one  kind  to  the  pistils  of  another 
greatly  facilitates  the  setting  of  those  varieties 
reputedly  shy,  and  tends  to  generally  strengthen 
and  improve  the  future  crop. 

The  syringe  is  employed  by  some  cultivators, 
and  many  good  crops  are  pointed  out  as  the 
result  of  its  use.  Although  1  fail  to  see  how 
the  application  of  water  to  the  flowers  can  be 
regarded  as  a  direct  means  of  fertilisation — that 
is,  by  carrying  the  pollen  to  the  pistils,  as  mois- 
ture is  generally  considered  fatal  to  its  vitality, 
or  at  least  very  injurious,  it  no  doubt  prepares 
the  pistil  for  its  reception  by  dispersing  any 
viscid  matter  from  the  stigma.  This  secretion 
on  the  stigma  is  a  characteristic  of  some  kinds 
of  Grapes,  and  probably  other  fruits  cultivated 
under  glass  are  subject  to  it  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  if  not  removed  effectually  prevents 
fertilisation.  A  dash  with  the  sjTinge  is  also  of 
great  service  in  sustaining  the  energy  of  the 
flowers  under  the  trying  ordeal  of  forcing,  and 
in  correcting  the  arid  state  of  the  atmosphere 
through  the  use  of  fire-heat,  an  excess  of  which 
shouldalwaysbe  guarded  against,  more  especially 
during  the  night. 

Trees  in  the  open  always  set  their  fruit  best 
during  showery  weather,  that  is,  provided  sun- 
shine intervenes,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
closer  we  can  imitate  these  conditions  the  more 
successful  shall  we  be.  A.  Bakkeb. 

Hindlij]. 

Birds  and  buds.— I  have  lately  seen  gardens 
completely  stripped  of  fruit-buds  ;  in  fact,  in  close 
proximity  to  towns  it  is  well-nigh  useless  to  plant 
bush  fruits  unless  one  takes  special  means  to  guard 
the  buds  during  winter  and  spring,  for  so  daring  are 
the  sparrows,  that  to  use  anything  for  the  purpose  of 
frightening  them  seems  hopeless.  In  rural  districts 
bullfinches  are  the  chief  enemies  of  the  gardener  in 
the  way  of  feathered  foes,  but  they  are  easily 
frightened.  In  looking  through  several  gardens 
where  the  bushes  had  been  interlaced  with  thread 
in  the  autumn  in  the  hopes  of  keeping  the  buds 
safe,  I  found  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Plums,  and 
Pears  stripped  of  every  flower-bud,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  at  the  extreme  tips  of  the  thcots, 
where  the  birds  could  not  hold  on  long  enough  to 
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get  the  buds  out.  The  only  garden  where  I  have 
seen  the  bushes  untouched  was  where  they  had 
been  painted  over  in  autumn  directly  the  leaves  had 
fallen  with  a  mixture  of  lime,  soot,  and  clay. 
Every  shoot  was  thickly  coated  with  the  mixture  in 
dry  weather.  Although  it  was  tedious  work,  the 
gardener  assured  me  that  ever  since  adopting  the 
plan  he  had  never  failed  to  obtain  a  crop.— J.  G., 
Hants. 


NOTES  ON  PEARS. 
Beurre  Hardy. — I  have  been  lookiiig  for  a 
note  on  this  Pear  for  some  time,  but  I  do  not 
remember  anyone  having  mentioned  it  in  this 
discussion  until  Mr.  Wilks  praised  it  in  The 
Garden,  March  10  (p.  211).  I  quite  agree 
with  all  'that  he  there  says  in  its  favour. 
That  this  fine  Pear  is  not  more  generally  grown 
is  difficult  to  account  for,  seeing  that  it  does  not 
require  a  wall  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  It  is 
of  robust  habit,  makes  a  handsome  pyramid  or 
standard,  and  does  not  often  miss  a  crop.  The 
fruit  is  handsome,  of  first-class  flavour,  and  is, 
I  think,  innocent  of  any  approach  to  the  muski- 
ness  you  find  so  objectionable  in  Louise  Bonne 
and  WUliams'  Bon  Chretien.  The  tomtits  are 
very  partial  to  it. 

Beurre  d'Ajianlis  is  a  Pear  of  equal  merit 
with  the  above,  coming  in  a  little  earlier. 
These  two  Pears  are  both  ripe  before  Marie 
Louise,  and  may  well  replace  those  'of  musky 
flavour  which  you  have  vetoed,  although  I  will 
not  say  they  will  ever  become  so  popular. 

No  doubt  there  are  some  really  good  Pears 
that  are  little  known,  but  if  cultivated  as  ex- 
tensively as  some  of  the  popular  kinds  would 
soon  become  as  great  favourites.  I  think  an 
eifort  should  be  made  to  bring  these  forward, 
as  well  as  selecting  the  cream  of  the  well-known 
kinds.  Emile  d'Heyst,  which  Mr.  Bunyard 
has  chosen  for  No.  6,  is  one  of  this  class,  as  it 
is  Comparatively  little  known,  although  those 
who  grow  it  speak  highly  of  it. 

Victoria  (Huyshe)  is  another  which  ought 
to  replace  many  of  the  kinds  now  extensively 
grown — such,  for  instance,  as  Beurr6  Diel, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  garden — 
and  probably  would  if  publicity  were  given  to 
its  merits  by  those  who  grow  it.  With  us, 
from  cordons  on  the  Quince,  it  is  of  fine  flavour, 
and  comes  into  use  at  the  end  of  December. 

Brown  Beurre  is  not  good  with  us.  Perhaps 
the  tree  is  in  an  unfavourable  position  for  bring- 
ing out  the  full  flavour  of  the  fruit,  being  on  a 
west  wall  and  rather  shaded,  but  the  tree  being 
too  large  to  move,  I  have  this  year  headed  it 
down  for  grafting  with  a  variety  known  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  positi(jn.  You  seem  to  have  been 
unfortunate  in  the  specimens  of  Beurre  Superfin 
which  you  have  tried.  I  have  always  found  it  a 
most  <lelicious  Pear,  juicy  and  melting,  but 
rather  a  shy  bearer. 

NofVEAU  PoiTEAU  18  another  little-known 
Pear.  The  fruit  is  large,  green  in  colour,  ex- 
cept where  exposed  to  the  sun,  when  it  takes  on 
a  brown  tint  ;  th'j  fruit  does  not  change  colour 
when  ripening,  and  as  it  is  not  perfumed,  should 
be  examined  often,  as  decay  soon  follows  after 
ripening.  When  eaten  at  the  right  time  it  is 
fine,  and  melting,  and  very  refreshing.  The 
tree  is  hardy  and  a  good  bearer. 

Hlndlip.  A.  Barker. 


the  belief  that  neither  this,  nor  any  other  question 
can  well  be  settled  by  a  poll.  Mr.  Crump  will 
remember  the  result  of  the  poll  at  the  Apple 
Congress  was  to  place  a  had  Apple  at  the  head  of 
the  list.  We  have  settled  the  Jargonelle  question 
by  putting  it  among  the  early  Pears,  and  place 
Beurre  Superfin  first.  We  have  said  before  that 
our  objection  to  Bon  Chretien  is  not  singular  ;  and 
that  the  late  Sir  Henry  Scudamore  Stanhope,  who 
grew  the  best  Pears  in  England,  would  not  have  it 
on  his  table.  We  have  repeatedly  said  that  this 
Pear  cannot  enter  our  standard  list  of  Pears ;  it 
will  come  among  the  early  group.  Mr.  Crump 
would  really  help  us  by  picking  out  of  the  vast 
number  of  Pears  one  of  the  highest  class  for 
market  and  table  use  not  yet  in  our  list,  and  of  the 
finest  flavour.  The  whole  object  of  the  standard 
series  we  declared  from  the  first  to  be  the  selection 
of  Pears  of  the  highest  nualHy  only. — Ed. 

Beurre  d' Aremberg. — Another  Pear  I  am  sur- 
prised has  not  been  mentioned  is  Beurre  d'Arem- 
berg  (Glou  Morceau  of  the  French),  a  very  good 
Pear  here  and  a  free  bearer.  There  are  others, 
as  Beurre  Superfin  and  Easter  Beurre,  that  are 
very  good  here,  but  may  not  be  in  all  places.  In 
fact,  I  very  much  doubt  if  you  will  find  twelve 
Pears  that  will  be  good  everywhere,  although  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  dozen  sorts  that 
would  be  good  in  certain  places,  but  the  list  would 
have  to  be  changed  a  good  deal  to  suit  others. — E. 
Peters,  The  Gardens,  Somerset  Terraee,  Giiernsei/^ 

*^*  Given  first-rate  quality,  we  think  the  best 
Pears  deserve  a  more  thorough  trial  than  they  get 
now,  when  the  grower  has  to  care  for  too  many 
kinds. — Ed. 


Neither  must  the  presence  or  absence  of  these 
visible  signs  be  accepted  as  proofs  of  the  presence  or 
lack  of  quality  ;  for  of  this  fine  Pear  more  than  of 
most  it  must  be  said  that  the  proof  is  in  the  eating. 
On  some  soils  and  aspects  this  Pear  becomes 
gritty  or  mealy,  and  some  maintain  that  it  is  best 
from  a  pyramid  or  an  espalier  in  the  open.  Gene- 
rally, however,  the  finest  fruits  are  grown  on  walls, 
though  the  tree  itself  is  hardy,  and  does  equally  well 
in  suitable  places  either  on  the  Quince  or  the  Pear. 
It  has  also  been  considered  as  specially  prone  to 
crack ;  but  though  we  have  many  Pears  that  have 
revealed  this  provoking  tendency  in  a  marked  de- 
gree— such  as  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  and  Passe 
Colmar — the  Easter  Beurre  has  mostly  been  clean 
and  smooth. 

I  send  you  a  sample,  not  an  average  one,  of 
our  Easter  Beurre  Pears.  They  were  grown  on  an 
east  wall,  and  are  by  no  means  up  to  an  average 
sample  as  grown  in  more  favourable  conditions  in 
East  Anglia.  We  have  had  it  of  the  highest  quality 
on  south  and  west  aspects,  and  this  Pear  so  grown 
is  so  really  good,  as  well  as  useful,  that  it  ought  to 
take  a  high  place  in  the  best  dozen,  if  not  the  best 
six. 

Beuerb  Range  is  useful,  though  seldom  above 
third-rate  quality.  I  enclose  one  or  two,  but  they 
are  not  up  to  their  usual  level  this  season. 

D.  T.  F. 
*^*  Easter  Beurre  we  tasted  on  March  1 4,  and,  as 
things  go,  people  would  think  them  very  accept- 
able. They  have  not  the  juice  nor  the  flavour  of  a 
first-class  fruit  of  this  variety.  Beurre  Kance  is 
larger  and  better  than  it  generally  seems ;  veiy 
juicy,  but  the  flavour  poor. — Ed. 


Pears. — Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
in  favour  of  Jargonelle,  I  dissent  from  its  being 
placed  in  the  first  twelve  Pears  whilst  Williams' 
Bon  Chri-tien  is  expunged,  and  I  feel  pretty  sure  if 
the  horticulturists  of  this  country  could  be  polled 
the  verdict  would  be  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
favour  of  Bon  Chretien. — W.  Crump,  Tllenheim. 

*,,*  The   reason  of  our  taking  up  this  matter  is 


THE  EASTER  BEURRE. 
YOUE  Inquiries  on  Pears  and  other  fruits  cannot  fail 
to  be  useful.  Before,  however,  pronouncing  such 
severe  sentences  of  condemnation,  it  might  be  better 
to  have  more  evidence  for  and  against  some  of 
our  old  favourites.  It  was  certainly  by  no  means  a 
pleasing  surprise  to  have  this  old  favourite  put  out 
of  count  in  the  best  dozen,  and  condemned  as  not 
worthy  of  cultivation  in  this  country;  while  Emile 
d'Heyst,  which  rots  at  the  core  almost  as  soon  as 
ripe,  which  is  in  October,  when  we  have  a  profusion 
it  not  an  absolute  plethora  of  good  Pears,  is  placed 
Gth  on  the  list.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against 
the  form,  size,  and  quality  of  this  sugary,  juicy, 
tender,  and  delicately  perfumed  Pear,  but  its  perish- 
'  able  character  has  so  checked  its  popularity,  that 
very  few  cultivators  either  know  or  grow  it,  and 
still  fewer  recommend  it. 

The  old  Easter  Beurre  Pear  has  almost  a  page 
of  aliases,  and  is,  has  been,  or  will  be  grown  by 
all  who  can  wait  patiently  for  a  first-rate  Pear 
through  the  months  from  January  to  JFay.  For 
though  this  Pear  is  mostly  timed  to  ripen  from 
January  to  March,  it  frequently  is  in  season 
from  November  to  May,  a  longer  season  probably 
than  was  ever  covered  by  any  other  dessert  Pear. 
True,  it  is  not  almost  alike  in  quality  or  flavour, 
nor  are  English-grown  Easter  Beurres  a  match  in 
size,  appearance,  and  quality  for  those  of  the  same 
variety  from  Jersey  or  France.  But  what  of  that .' 
Cannot  the  same  be  said  of  almost  all  our  finer 
Pears,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Jargonelle, 
which  must  be  grown  in  the  north  to  perfect  its 
quality  ?  The  Easter  Beurr^  is  perhaps  more  in- 
fluenced by  soils,  sites,  seasons  than  most  Pears ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mediocre  Easter  Beurrfi  is 
a  match  for  not  a  few  of  the  more  perfect  fruits  of 
other  sorts,  while  its  season  and  long-keeping 
qualities  render  it  indispensable  to  those  who  are 
expected  to  furnish  fruit  for  dcssertall  the  yearround. 
The  fruit  varies  as  much  in  size  and  colour  as  in 
quality.  Perfect  fruits  are  large  and  heavy  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size,  the  flesh  being  dense,  white, 
melting,  especially  juicy,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 
The  colour  is  deep  pale  green,  changing,  as  a  rule, 
to  a  yellowish  hue  .is  the  fniit  becomes  ripe ;  but  in 
some  seasons  and  in  some  soils  and  aspects  it  retains 
its  green  hue  to  the  end.  It  may  or  may  not  have  a 
splash  of  russet  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  its  russetty 
dots  be  more  or  less  numerous   or   conspicuous. 


SIIOB  T  KO  TES.—FB  UIT. 

January  Pears.— Beurre  de  Jonghe  and  Nouvelle 
Fulvie  are  two  excellent  late  sorts  in  january.^F. 

October  Pears. — Beurre  Superfin  and  Alexandre 
Lambre  a'  e  A  1  for  October,  and  should  not  be  omitted. 
— F. 

Pear  Conseiller  de  la  Cour.— This  sort  is 
much  grown  in  the  west  of  England,  and  does  well  as 
a  pyramid,  bush  or  cordon  tree. — J.  C. 

Pears  in  season. — You  give  us  no  Pears  in 
September,  and  only  one — Thompson's — in  October, 
No.  8.— F. 

***  We  are  not  thinking  of  season  at  present,  but 
getting  the  really  good  kinds  fixed  in  people's  minds. 
—Ed. 

Pear  Beurre  Superfin. — I  was  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Coleman  pitched  on  Glou  Morceau,  and  I  think  it  cannot 
well  be  denied  that  the  qualities  of  Beurre  Superfin 
aie  fully  sutticient  to  place  it  high  amongst  the  twelve. 
— H.  Markham. 

Pear  Madame  Trey  ve  ripens  here  on  espaliers 
about  the  middle  of  SepttMuber,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
of  all  croppers.  The  fruit  grows  to  a  good  size,  and 
for  flavour  it  surpasses  all  of  my  acquaintance  which 
ripen  during  that  month. — H.  M. 

Pear  Beurre  Bosc. — This  is  a  very  distinct,  large, 
and  handsome  dessert  Pear,  of  a  cinnamon-russet 
colour,  which  gives  it  a  rich  appearance.  It  is  also  of 
excellent  quality,  and  seldom  ripens  before  the  early 
part  of  November.  The  tree  is  a  most  abundant  bearer 
when  trained  to  a  wall,  which  it  well  deserves. — P.  G. 

Pear  Bergamotte  d'Esperen.  —  The  only 
dessert  Pears  I  have  left  are  Bergamotte  d'Esperen, 
which  are  not  so  good  as  they  might  be.  We  allowed 
our  trees  *o  can'y  too  many  fruits,  which  for  the  want 
of  rain  did  not  swell  till  late  in  the  autumn,  and 
although  gathered  very  late,  they  appear  to  lack  finish. 
I  may  say  that  good  Pears  (English  grown)  are  never 
very  plentiful  at  this  time  of  the  year. — Joiix  All- 
sop,  Tlic  (larihns,  Daltnn  Hall,  Hull. 

*^*  A  nice  little  round  Pear,  but  the  mildest  of  me- 
dicated flavours.  After  eating  these  winter  Pears  one 
thinks  of  a  green  Gooseberry  with  interest. — En. 

Pear  Bellissime  d'Hiver. — Now  that  Pears 
are  under  discussion,  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention 
to  the  merits  of  this  e:xcellent  stewing  variety,  which 
I  consider  ijuite  equal  to  any  of  the  same  class  already 
accorded  a  place  in  the  front  rank  in  The  Garden 
list.  I  find  this  variety  preferable  to  Uvedale's  St. 
Germain,  as  it  makes  a  better  bush  or  pyramid,  and 
fruits  very  freely  in  quite  a  young  state.  It  is  singular 
that  this  valuable  class  of  stewing  Pears  is  not  niore 
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grown,  for  as  a  crop  they  are  certainly  more  profitable 
than  many  ot  the  early  dessert  kinds,  and  after 
Christmas  they  invariably  realise  a  good  price.— J. 
Gboom,   Gosport. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Figs. 
Where  the  earliest  Figs  are  obtained  from  pot 
trees,  the  fruit,  notwithstanding  the  long  spell  of 
wintry  weather,  by  this  time  will  have  completed 
the  first  swelling,  and  as  well  may  we  try  to  move 
the  Pyramids  as  force  them  forward  until  after  the 
process  of  fertilisation  is  complete.  Meantime, 
special  attention  must  be  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  steady  top  and  bottom-heats,  good 
syringing,  and  careful  watering.  The  air  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  may  range  from  ()0°  at  night  with 
a  chink  of  air,  which  must  be  shut  off  at  daylight, 
to  70°  by  day,  when  the  top  ventilators  must  be 
opened,  but  not  to  an  extent  that  will  prevent  a 
steady  rise  to  75°  with  sun  heat.  Closing  in  like 
manner  must  be  gradual  and  final  in  time  for  the 
heat  to  touch  78°  or  80°  with  sun  and  atmospheric 
moisture  early  In  the  afternoon.  The  trees  may 
now  be  syringed  twice  a  day,  the  first  time  when 
the  temperature  has  gone  up  5°  from  the  night  heat, 
the  second  about  2.30,  when  on  the  brightest  days 
the  sun  in  March  will  be  losing  its  sustaining  power. 
When  syringing  Figs  the  thorough  moistening  of 
the  stems,  walls,  floors,  and  arid  corners  is  of  more 
importance  than  saturating  the  foliage  and  leaving 
these  parts  semi-dry  or  altogether  neglected.  It  is 
in  these  out-of-the-way  corners,  especially  near  the 
hot-water  pipes,  that  spider  first  puts  in  an  appear- 
ance, and  prevention  being  so  much  better  than 
cure,  a  sharp  eye  should  always  be  kept  upon  them. 
The  trees  being  firmly  elevated  on  inverted  pots, 
pedestals,  or  glazed  drain  pipes,  a  bottom-heat  of 
70°  by  frequent  turning  and  renovation  of  the  fer- 
menting material  can  be  maintained  with  very  little 
trouble,  and  no  fruit  tree  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted so  thoroughly  enjoys  this  moist,  genial  aid 
to  steady  progress  as  the  Fig  when  in  full  growth 
and  when  external  conditions  render  constant  firing, 
certainly  by  night  and  on  cold,  dark  days,  absolutely 
necessary.  Although  the  trees  in  pots  or  otherwise 
may  be  kept  dust-dry  when  at  rest,  they  require 
copious  supplies  ot  generous  liquid  when  in  growth, 
and,  provided,  the  pots  are  properly  drained,  it  is 
much  easier  to  cause  dropping  by  giving  too  little 
than  too  much  of  this  element  at  a  temperature 
equal  to  the  mean  of  the  house.  As  the  white 
fleshy  roots  begin  to  show  on  the  surface  more  top- 
dressing,  of  which  a  stock  is  kept  on  band,  dry  and 
warm,  must  be  added,  the  operation  being  repeated 
as  often  as  they  ask  for  more.  In  due  course  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  these  applications  little  and 
often  will  raise  a  mat  of  roots  above  the  rims  of  the 
pots,  and  as  the  roots  must  be  kept  progressing, 
large  pieces  of  light,  rich  turf  may  be  laid  Grass 
side  downwards,  first  to  catch,  then  to  conduct  them 
to  the  half-decayed  leaves  forming  the  surface  ot  the 
bed.  Many  people  deny  their  trees  this  safety-valve, 
but  when  carrying  heavy  crops  they  will  stand  a 
good  larder  without  becoming  gross,  and  once  they 
touch  this  continuous  supply  of  moisture,  other 
conditions  being  right,  there  will  be  little  fear  of 
dropping  when  the  fruit  should  be  swelling  for 
ripening. 

Munipvlnlion  will  consist  of  pinching  all  the 
strongest  shoots  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  size  of  the  first  crop  of  frnit  and  inducing 
fresh  breaks  for  giving  the  second  in  June  and  July. 
When  the  trees,  be  they  pyramids  or  bushes,  are 
large,  all,  except  the  short,  spur-like  bits,  which  do 
not  make  more  than  a  few  inches  ot  growth,  may  be 
stopped  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf,  but  those  which 
terminate  with  a  plump  bud  must  be  left  intact  for 
giving  a  succession.  Young  trees,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  allowed  a  little  more  scope,  size  as 
well  as  fruit  being  wanted.  These,  however,  must 
be  pinched  often  enough  to  ensure  evenly-balanced, 
well-furnished  specimens  well  clothed,  but  the  re- 
verse of  crowded  with  spurs.  If  weak  spray  and 
side  growths  start  from  the  union  of  the  old  with 
the  new  wood,  these  may  be  removed  entirely  or 
shortened  back  to  a  single  bud,  as  they  rarely  pro- 


duce fruit,  but  rob  and  shade  the  first  crop  when 
ripening.  Beyond  a  stake  through  the  centre,  pyra- 
mids or  bushes  should  require  little,  if  any,  support, 
pinching  and  frequent  pressure  with  the  hand  being 
quite  sufficient  to  train  the  young  growths  in  the 
way  they  should  go. 

Houses  in  which  the  trees  are  planted  out  in  in- 
ternal borders  will  require  precisely  similar  treat- 
ment as  to  ventilation  and  atmospheric  moisture, 
but  the  roots  being  in  a  cooler  medium  the  air  tem- 
perature should  range  somewhat  lower  than  that 
recommended  for  pot  trees  growing  in  or  over  bot- 
tom-heat. Stop  side  shoots  to  one  eye  or  remove 
them  altogether,  but  lay  in  all  the  main  growths 
full  length  until  they  reach  the  extremity  of  the 
trellis,  when,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  must  be 
pinched  to  prevent  crowding.  Syringe  well  with 
tepid  water  once  or  twice  a  day,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather,  and  occasionally  with  soot 
water  to  keep  spider  and  brown  scale— a  trouble- 
some pest— in  timely  check.  Mulch  the  borders 
containing  the  roots  of  old  trees  with  short  stable 
manure,  using  fresh  turfy  loam  and  lime  rubble  as 
a  suitable  substitute  where  they  are  young  and 
vigorous. 

Treex  in  late  houses  from  which  trost  can  be 
excluded  must  now  be  tied  and  regulated,  and 
allowed  to  come  on  steadily,  with  free  ventilation 
on  fine  days  and  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots.  As 
we  may  yet  have  a  long  spell  of  wintry  weather  it 
will  neither  be  wise  nor  necessary  to  syringe  until 
the  buds  burst  into  leaf.  The  choice  varieties 
treated  in  this  way  will  give  one  crop  of  fruit  and 
no  more ;  but  this  may  be  prolonged  by  liberal 
thinning  at  the  autumn  pruning,  laying  in  summer 
growths  full  length  in  preference  to  stopping  and 
good  feeding  when  the  crop  is  swelling. 

Peaches. 
The  most  important  operation  just  now  in  the 
early  house  is  disbudding  on  the  piecemeal  system, 
pinching  intermediate  shoots  supporting  young  fruit, 
and  heeling  down  those  intended  to  remain  as  pro- 
ducers of  next  year's  crop.  The  first  tie  with  very 
soft  matting  cannot  be  made  too  near  the  base  of 
the  young  growth,  hence  the  term  "  heeling  down," 
as  the  beauty  of  a  well-trained  tree  greatly  depends 
upon  the  shoot  running  close  to  the  parent  and 
gradually  diverging  as  it  extends.  In  old  trees 
containing  a  number  of  large  branches  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  a  covering  of  foliage  by 
tying  growths  over  them,  as  neglect  of  this  is  no 
uncommon  cause  of  paralysis  when  they  are 
undergoing  the  trying  strain  of  stoning.  Thinning, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  will  be  directed  to  the 
retention  of  a  full  crop  of  fruit  apex  upward  to  the 
sun,  with  a  moderate  percentage  to  allow  for 
dropping  and  the  final  thinning  when  stoning  is 
complete.  Thinning  and  disbudding  brought  to  a 
close,  at  least  for  the  present,  a  free  and  easy 
growth  maybe  indulged  in,  as  the  trees,  especially 
weak  ones,  make  stronger  and  straighter  growths, 
and  the  fruit  swells  better  under  this  partial  shade 
than  when  every  tender  point  is  kept  at  a  lower 
angle.  As  the  fruit  swells  away  freely,  old  trees 
may  be  mulched  with  short  stable  manure,  and 
well  watered  with  clear,  warm  diluted  liquid, 
than  which  nothing  is  better  than  drainage 
collected  in  tanks  in  the  frame  ground.  The 
meini  for  young  ones  must  be  regulated  by  their 
growth  and  the  crops  they  are  carrying,  one  point 
being  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  this  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  much  easier  to  feed  up  the  fruit 
after  it  is  stoned  than  to  check  growth  rendered 
exuberant  by  overfeeding  through  the  early  stages. 
Be  the  liquid  rich  or  plain,  the  inside  borders 
must  have  an  abundant  supply,  and  the  trees  may 
be  well  syringed  twice  a  day,  the  last  syringing 
being  performed  in  time  for  the  foliage  to  become 
fairly  dry  before  nightfall. 

Veiitihithm.—ks  days  increase  in  length  and  the 
sun  after  this  long  spell  of  dark  severe  weather  will 
tell  quickly  upon  the  temperature,  sudden  leaps 
must  be  guarded  against  by  shutting  off  fire-heat 
early  on  bright  mornings  and  opening  the  top  venti- 
lators to  let  out  vitiated  air  and  superfluous  moisture. 
The  tender  foliage  will  then  be  safe  from  scalding, 
and  more  air  mu|3t  be  admitted  until  75°  is  I'esched, 


when  by  gradual  reduction  this  figure  should  be 
maintained  for  some  little  time  after  the  house  is 
closed  for  the  day.  Towards  night  a  chink  on  the 
front  ventilators  with  steady  fire-heat  should  catch 
the  temperature  at  58°,  when  the  weather  being 
cold,  it  may  gradually  descend  to  50°  the  following 
morning.  By  giving  rest  in  this  way  through  the 
hours  of  darkness  and  running  up  even  to  80°  on 
clear  afternoons,  the  young  fruit  will  now  swell 
very  fast,  the  growths  will  be  stout  and  short- 
jointed,  and  root  action — the  best  of  all  preventives 
ot  dropping — will  be  steady  and  vigorous. 

Succesxiun  houses  now  approaching  the  flowering 
stage  must  be  well  syringed  until  it  is  unsafe  to  wet 
the  trees,  but  atmospheric  moisture  favourable  to 
the  support  of  the  delicate  organs  of  fertilisation 
must  be  produced  by  damping  the  walls  and  floors 
twice  a  day  throughout  the  setting  period.  When 
the  flowers  begin  to  open  freely  a  slight  rise  of 
temperature  will  favour  the  ripening,  and  liberal, 
but  careful  ventilation  will  facilitate  the  dispersion 
of  the  pollen,  which  should  be  seen  flying  off  in 
golden  showers.  This  stage  reached,  the  camel's- 
hair  brush  may  be  used  about  noon  daily,  not 
perhaps  as  an  al>solute  necessity,  as  healthy  trees 
generally  set  their  fruit  freely  enough  in  March, 
but  as  a  sort  ot  consoling  operation  to  look  back 
upon  should  any  of  them  fail.  Many  clever  Peach 
growers  now  fertilise  their  flowers  with  a  fine-rosed 
syringe,  but  their  management  in  every  detail  being 
so  good,  I  question  if  their  fruit  would  not  set  just 
as  well  without  brush  or  syringe.  The  cardinal 
points  in  the  management  of 

Ziife  houses  are,  liberal  ventilation  to  strengthen 
and  retard  the  flowers,  an  abundance  ot  water  to 
the  roots,  as  bud-dropping,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
is  due  to  a  lack  of  this  element  at  some  time  cr 
other  after  the  leaves  of  the  preceding  year  have 
fallen ;  and  last,  but  not  least  important,  perfect 
freedom  from  green  fly  when  the  blossoms  open. 
When  very  early  trees  cast  their  flower-buds,  the 
mischief,  as  a  rule,  can  be  traced  to  an  insuflScient 
supply  of  water  in  the  autumn.  Late  ones,  on  the 
other  hand,  generally  receive  the  check  after 
Christmas.  Some  assert  that  overcropping  and 
imperfect  ripening— they  might  go  on  to  say  over- 
ripening— will  lead  to  casting ;  but,  given  a  well- 
drained  border  well  filled  with  roots  and  wet 
enough  to  keep  them  progressing,  for  Peach  roots 
are  never  at  rest,  the  buds  that  drop  will  neither 
make  nor  mar  the  crop. 

Chefeies. 
Although  started  under  favourable  conditions, 
the  change  to  wintry  weather  on  February  1.3  ren- 
dered extra  care  and  patience  necessary,  especially 
where  the  trees  about  that  time  were  coming  into 
flower.  If  all  has  gone  well  and  fresh  air,  minus 
a  draught,  has  been  carefully  admitted,  the  fruit 
will  now  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  stand  and 
benefit  by  syringing,  at  least  once,  and  possibly 
twice  a  day :  the  first  time  when  the  temperature 
touches  50°,  and  again  when  the  house  is  closed 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  afternoon.  The  night  heat, 
so  long  as  frost  and  snow  prevail,  should  not  ex- 
ceed 40°  to  45°  with  a  little  front  air,  and  55° 
will  be  safe  when  days  are  dark,  cold,  and  sunless. 
Otherwise,  this  luminary  having  gained  great  power, 
i;0°  to  65°  can  often  be  maintained  without  the  aid 
of  fire-lieat,  and  sometimes  70°  will  be  reached 
with  liberal  ventilation.  Trees  in  pots  and  tubs 
will  now  take  frequent  courses  of  top-dressing, 
consisting  of  previously  prepared  loam,  lime  rubble, 
and  bone-dust ;  or,  lacking  the  latter,  a  small  per- 
centage of  old  rotten  manure.  This  must  be  re- 
gularly and  thoroughly  watered  in,  as  dryness 
at  the  roots  is  fatal  to"  all  stone  fruits,  active  or 
dormant — if  trees  ever  are  dormant.  Old  trees 
growing  in  internal  borders  and  trained  over 
a  trellis.  Peach  fashion,  enjoy  and  pay  for  ge- 
nerous food  similar  to  that  recommended  above, 
and  this,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  should 
be  washed  in  with  tepid  water  a  few  degrees 
warmer  than  the  mean  of  the  house,  and  in  quantity 
equal  to  moistening  every  part  of  the  soil  and  drain  - 
age.  Once  divested  of  the  remains  of  the  blossoms. 
Cherries  swell  very  fast,  and  the  young  shoots  socn 
require  attention.    All  side  and  foreright  shoots  not 
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likelj  to  be  wanted  may  be  pinched,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaves ;  but  leaders  and 
young  growths  required  for  covering  old  branches 
and  filling  in  bare  spaces  must  be  laid  in  full  length 
until  every  part  of  the  trellis  is  fairly  furnished, 
when  the  points  may  be  pinched  to  prevent  crowd- 
ing. In  the  daily  manipulation  of  Cherries,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  look  out  for  the  lively  little  grub, 
which  left  alone  soon  destroys  the  crop  and  eventu- 
ally rolls  itself  up  in  the  leaves  to  undergo  trans- 
mutation. As  no  insecticide  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  it,  the  only  course  open  to  the  cultivator  is 
catching  and  killing.  Green-fly  is  easily  destroyed 
by  fumigation  with  tobacco  paper,  and  the  persis- 
t3nt  black  aphis  by  dipping  the  affected  shoots  in 
tobacco  water.  If  every  point  is  immersed  over- 
night and  the  trees  are  well  syringed  the  following 
morning,  two  or  three  applications  in  the  course  of 
a  week  or  ten  days  will  clear  the  house  of  this 
troublesome  insect. 

Plums 

in  pots  and  planted  out,  as  I  have  often  observed, 
can  be  started  and  carried  through  the  early  stages 
in  the  same  house  and  subject  to  the  temperature 
and  conditions  recommended  for  Cherries.  In  due 
course  the  Cherries  shoot  ahead  of  the  Plums,  and 
for  this  reason,  if  possible,  they  should  be  blocked 
separately  and  divided  by  a  glass  partition.  Being 
so  subject  to  green  and  black  fly,  the  fumigator 
should  be  frequently  used  to  ensure  freedom  from 
these  pests  when  the  trees  come  into  flower,  and 
occasionally  after  the  fruit  is  set.  If  not  hurried 
and  the  house  is  freely  ventilated,  Plums  set  abun- 
dantly, and  require  much  thinning.  They  must  not, 
however,  be  kept  in  a  stagnant  atmosphere,  as  con- 
densed moisture  renders  the  pollen  pasty  and  in- 
active, when,  no  matter  how  carefuUy  the  brush  is 
passed  over  the  flowers,  the  result,  as  a  rule,  is  un- 
satisfactory. A  house  of  Plums  in  full  flower, 
healthy  Orange  trees  excepted,  is  the  most  charm- 
ing sight  produced  in  forcing  gardens,  and  the 
better  to  secure  this  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  imitate 
the  fresh  genial  atmosphere  met  with  against  south 
or  west  walls  when  on  a  sunny  day  the  bees  are 
busy  amongst  the  blossoms  in  the  spring.  At  such 
times  the  temperature  from  reflected  sun-heat 
may  touch  70°  or  80°,  but  fresh  air  being  abundant 
the  flowers  revel  in  its  invigorating  force,  and  these 
are  the  conditions  we  should  endeavour  to  produce 
in  our  Plum  and  Cherry  houses.  W.  C. 


A  good  wash  for  parti-coloured  fruit  walls. 
-  -When  old  walls  become  discoloured  and  full  of 
nail-holes,  in  which  the  larva;  of  destructive  insects 
find  a  safe  retreat,  a  wash  that  will  restore  them  to 
one  uniform  tint,  and  at  the  same  time  hermetically 
seal  up  the  destroyers,  can  be  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing way :  Upon  two  pecks  of  unslaked  lime  pour 
two  quarts  of  raw  linseed  oil ;  when  absorbed,  add 
half  a  peck  of  soot  and  fourteen  pounds  of  Venetian 
red.  Mix  well  in  an  old  iron  furnace  boiler ;  just 
cover  with  boiling  water  to  complete  the  slaking  of 
the  lime ;  then  add  as  much  boiling  water  as  will 
reduce  the  mass  to  the  consistency  of  thick  paint. 
Strain  through  a  wire  sieve,  and  the  wash  will  be 
ready  for  use.  As  this  wash  dries  out  light,  paint 
a  slate  to  test  the  colour,  and  if  found  too  dark  put 
in  more  lime ;  if  too  light,  more  soot  or  lamp- 
black, previously  worked  into  a  paste,  may  be  added. 
— W.  C. 

An  old,  but  excellent  recipe  for  mildew. — 
To  .'!  lbs.  of  unslaked  lime  add  a  gallon  of  water, 
and  place  also  in  it  1  lbs.  of  sulphur  and  boil  all  to- 
gether for  the  space  of  forty  minutes,  keeping  it  well 
stirred.  Then  allow  it  to  settle,  draw  off  the  clear, 
and  place  it  in  bottles  for  future  use.  When 
required  for  use,  from  a  wineglassful  to  a  half-pint 
should  be  placed  ia  a  large  can  of  water  and  applied 
to  the  parts  affected  with  mildew.  There  is  one 
great  advantage  about  this  mixture:  it  does  not 
leave  a  sediment  upon  the  leaves  of  plants  or  fruits, 
and  in  this  respect  it  is  preferable  to  some  other 
remedies,  the  usefulness  of  which  is  discounted  by 
rea.son  of  their  leaving  a  sediment  behind  them. 
Another  advantage  is,  that  the  mixture  will  keep  for 
a  long  time.    The  gardener  to  whooj  I  am  indebted 


for  the  recipe  states :  "  I  boiled  8  gallons  in  a 
copper  five  years  ago,  and  I  have  some  yet,  and  it 
proves  as  efticacious  as  that  recently  made.  I  paint 
the  hot-water  pipes  with  the  mixture  as  well." — 
R.  D. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Narcissus  minor  true.  —  This  comes  from 
Messrs.  BaiT  ;  a  pretty  thing  so  sooa  in  flower  after 
this  harshest  of  spring  seasons. 

The  Greek  form  of  the  scarlet  Anemone. 
— A  broad-petalled  form,  dark  and  intense  in  colour, 
comes  to  us  from  Messrs.  Barr. 

Lachenalia  pallida. — This,  from  Messrs.  Bair 
and  Son,  is  a  species  of  most  delicate  and  quaint 
colours,  both  in  the  mottling  on  the  stem  and  blues 
and  greens  of  the  delicately  scented  flowers. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  J.  Guyett,  Broadlands, 
Asoot,  flowers  of  Sutton's  Double  Cineraria,  showing 
evidently  a  very  carefully  selected  strain.  The  blooms 
were  of  the  usual  globular  shape,  and  delicately  col- 
oured with  white  and  lilac. 

Iris  fimhriata. — I  send  you  flowers  of  this  Iris, 
which  is  an  old  favourite  here,  and  bluoms  through 
February  and  March.  Amateurs  who  want  a  plant  of 
easy  culture  will  find  this  all  they  desire. — J.  Nichol- 
son, Sewardstone  Lodge,  Chingford. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— We  learn 
that  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  will  be  held  in  the  Council  Room, 
No.  Ill,  Victoria  Street,  '  S.W.,  on  April  10,  to 
take  into  consideration  a  code  of  new  bje-laws  sub- 
mitted by  the  Council  for  the  future  management  of 
the  society. 

Gardeners'  Eoyal  Benevolent  Institution. 

— We  learn  that  the  late  Lord  Northwick  has  by  his 
will  left  a  legacy  of  £100,  free  of  duty,  to  this  institu- 
tion, also  that  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, M.P.,  has  appointed  July  4  next  for  the  anniver- 
sary dinner  of  the  institution,  upon  which  occasion  he 
will  take  the  chair. 

Arum  Lilies.— I  send  you  a  flower  and  leaf  that 
have  appeared  in  a  stock  of  Callas.  The  plants  are 
stronger  than  usual  this  season,  and  I  find  they  do 
best  when  planted  out  during  the  summer  on  a  north 
border.  A  plentiful  supply  of  water  is  given  in  dry 
weather. — J.  N. 

*#*  The  blooms  were  some  of  the  best  we  have 
seen  this  season.  It  is  not  a  very  uncommon  thing 
for  them  to  come  double-spathed,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  one  leaf  being  variegated— it  is  merely  a 
freak. — Ed. 

Ccelogynes  from  Chatsworth. — Your  engrav- 
ing of  Ccelogyne  cristata  in  The  Garden  of  last  week 
reminded  me  of  my  promise  to  send  you  blooms  of  the 
Chatsworth  variety,  also  Lemoniana  and  the  Trentham 
form.— Owen  Thomas. 

*#*  The  best  of  the  three  was  the  Chatswor(;h  variety, 
a  fuller,  bolder  flower  than  the  ordinary  form ;  Lemoni- 
ana is  desirable  for  the  pale  lemon  frilling  on  the  lip ; 
the  Trentham  form  is  very  like  C.  cristata,  but  larger. 

Platytheca  galioides  is  now  the  name  at 
Kew  for  the  pretty  favourite  Australian  shrub,  Tre- 
mandra  verticillata.  Its  narrow  leaves  disposed  in 
tufted  whorls  quite  suggest  the  growth  of  some  of 
the  species  of  Galium  (Bedstraw),  hence  the 
name.  The  flowers,  as  large  as  shillings,  are  of 
the  richest  purple,  and  with  the  foliage  make  an 
extremely  graceful  plant.  It  is  one  of  the  uncom- 
mon kind  of  plants  that  makes  the  greenhouse  at 
Kew  so  delightful  at  this  season. 

Cattleya  Loddigesi.— We  have  received  from 
Mr.  W.  Soper,  Clapbam  Road,  S.W.,  a  spike  of 
this  beautiful  Cattleya,  one  of  the  most  distinct 
of  the  genus,  and  unsurpassed  in  the  delicacy  of 
rose  tints  seen  in  the  sepals  and  petals.  It  is 
not  brilliantly  coloured,  but  a  good  spike  carry- 
ing three  flowers,  as  the  one  sent  us,  suggests  that 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  see  more  of  this 
Brazilian  Orchid.  It  is  free-blooming  and  has 
medium-sized  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
which  overlap  ;  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  lip  are  very 
delicately  tinted  with  pink,  and  fold  over  the 
column ;  the  front  is  finely  crested  and  pink. 

The  TeneriflFe  Broom  (Cytisns  filipes).— An 
exceedingly  graceful  shrub  is  this,  which  as  soon  as 
every  March  sets  in  never  fails  to  load  its  thread- 
like weeping  branches  with  myriads  of  tiny  white 


flowers  like  miniature  Pea  blooms.  It  is  a  green- 
house plant  of  the  highest  merit,  and  it  is  a  wonder 
that  some  enterprising  nurseryman  does  not  grow 
a  few  plants  of  it  well  and  exhibit  them,  so  as  to 
show  what  a  beautiful  plant  it  is.  We  feel  sure  the 
experiment  would  repay  him,  for  it.  is  an  unknown 
plant  generally,  though  brought  to  this  country  from 
the  island  of  i'enerifEe  half  a  century  ago.  It  is 
grown  at  Kew  in  pots  and  planted  out,  and  is  now 
in  full  bloom. 

The  address  to  Dean  Hole. — We  feel  sure 
that  many  of  our  readers  will  like  to  act  in  the  pro- 
posal to  present  an  address  to  Dean  Hole  alluded 
to  elsewhere  in  our  columns.  The  circular  is  pub- 
lished in  full  in  our  advertisement  sheet.  It  is  a 
proposal  of  his  old  neighbours  in  the  midlands, 
but  though  started  by  those  nearest  to  him,  his 
relation  to  horticulture  is  ?iot  local,  and  we  think 
this  modest  scheme  will  be  approved  of  by  others 
who  know  him. 

Daphne  Blagayana. — One  of  the  sweetest  and 
most  Interesting  plants  now  in  bloom  in  the  spring 
garden  is  Daphne  Blagayana.  Seeing  that  the  plant 
was  well  set  with  bloom  early  in  the  winter,  I  gave 
it  the  protection  of  a  bell-glass,  and  it  has  well  re- 
paid me  for  the  attention  thus  bestowed.  Its  dense 
terminal  heads  of  white  and  fragrant  blossoms  unin- 
j  ured  by  frost,  from  which  the  glass  alone  would  not 
secure  it,  and  unsoiled  by  snow  or  rain,  from  which 
alone  it  was  guarded,  have  expanded  in  one  of  the 
coldest  and  most  sunless  spring  seasons  on  record. 
It  comes  to  us  from  the  mountains  of  Eastern 
Europe;  its  habit  is  dwarf  and  it  is  very  free  flower- 
ing, thriving  best  in  a  peaty  soil. — W.  Ikgkam, 
lieh'otr. 

Boronia  heterophylla,  a  new  species  of  New 
Holland  plant,  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  plant 
introduced  of  late  years  to  our  greenhouses.  It 
has  been  exhibited  several  times  this  year  in  London, 
and  it  always  captivates  those  who  see  it.  It  is 
related  closely,  from  a  gardener's  standpoint  to  the 
older  B.  elatior,  which  has  never  been  a  very  com- 
mon plant.  It  has  the  same  graceful,  slender 
growth,  feathery  foliage,  while  each  shoot  is  hung 
with  a  profusion  of  tiny  carmine- tinted  bells.  It 
flowers  abundantly  in  quite  a  small  state,  and  that 
is  one  of  its  great  merits.  It  is  in  flower  at  Kew 
from  seed  presented  by  Miss  North,  whose  fame  as 
a  traveller  and  flower  painter  is  widely  known. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  future  for  this 
Boronia. 

Hooker's  Rhododendron.- Of  all  the  Hima- 
layan Rhododendrons  which  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
was  the  means  of  introducing  to  this  country  there 
is  none,  in  our  opinion,  possessing  such  richness 
and  brilliancy  of  colour  as  the  species  named  after 
himself.  The  common  R.  arboreum,  in  its  best 
form,  is  of  a  vivid  carmine-crimson,  but  R.  Hookeri 
is  of  a  much  more  striking  tint,  and  the  peculiar 
shade  of  its  leaves  seems  to  intensify  the  colour. 
A  small  specimen  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew  is 
carrjing  a  truss  or  two  of  bloom,  to  which  all  eyes 
are  turned  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  sight.  R.  Thomson! 
is  also  in  bloom,  but  its  large  crimson-red  bells  are 
dull  compared  with  those  of  R.  Hookeri.  R.  grande 
(commonly  known  as  argenteum)  is  still  unfolding 
its  glorious  flower  clusters,  and  there  are  others  to 
come,  so  that  the  flowering  season  of  this  species 
alone  extends  over  several  weeks. 

Wintersweet  is  the  name  given  lo  the  sweet- 
scented  South  African  evergreen  shrub  known 
botanically  as  Toxicophylasa  spectabilis.  It  is  a 
most  valuable  stove  plant,  as  it  flowers  profusely  at 
this  season.  It  forms  an  erect  growing,  not  bushy 
shrub  with  bold  evergreen  leaves  of  thick  texture, 
and  bears  dense  clusters  of  small  white  flowers  in 
its  leaf  axils.  The  delicious  fragrance  from  one 
plant  is  sufficient  to  fill  a  small  house.  It  is  some- 
times grown  on  a  pillar  or  rafter,  as  its  growth  sug- 
gests a  rambling  habit.  A  stove  or  warm  greenhouse 
temperature  suits  it  well,  and  it  is  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult to  grow.  It  first  found  its  way  into  English 
gardens  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  was  illustrated 
in  colour  in  Thk  Gauden  in  l,s77.  It  is  in 
flower  at  Kew  under  the  name  of  Acokanthera 
spectabilis. 
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FLOWERS  FOR  PERSONAL  ADORNMENT. 
The  silence  with  which  our  proposed  floral  revoln- 
tion  has  been  received  is  somewhat  disappointing. 
It  may,  however,  have  its  origin  in  general  approval 
or  indifference,  hardly  of  active  opposition.  Were 
ladies  generally  averse  to  the  taking  of  bouquets 
out  of  their  hands  and  placing  them  on  their  persons 
or  heads  they  would  have  said  so.  We  may,  there- 
fore, hope  that  they  are  generally  willing  to  have 
them  set  free  from  the  slavery  of  ponderous 
bouquets,  whatever  system  of  floral  decoration  they 
may  adopt  in  its  stead.  Possibly  more  may  be 
heard  on  this  matter  from  your  numerous  lady 
readers.  Almost  blushing  at  the  temerity  that 
suggested  such  a  complete  revolution  in  the  per- 
sonal use  and  enjoyment  of  flowers,  it  was  some- 
thing of  a  disap- 
pointment to  find  that 
the  new  system  advo- 
cated was  something 
like  a  century  old. 
How  true  it  seems 
that,  although  this  is 
an  age  of  evolution, 
there  is  little  or  no- 
thing new  under  the 
sun.  Hannah  More, 
in  her  trenchant  little 
book  on  the  "Import- 
ance of  the  Man- 
ners of  the  Great  to 
General  Society." 
published  about  1 808, 
wrote :  — 

Some  ladies  carry 
on  their  heads  a  large 
quantity  of  fruit,  and 
yet  tliey  would  des- 
pise a  poor  useful 
membsr  of  society 
who  carried  it  there 
for  the  purpose  of 
selling  it. 

After  condemning 
the  hanging  of  three 
or  four  ostrich  fea- 
thers of  different  co- 
lours from  the  back 
of  their  perpendicu- 
lar caps,  the  gifted 
author  proceeds : — 

I  protest  I  hardly  do  them  justice  when  I 
pronounce  that  they  had  among  them  on  their 
heads  an  acre  and  a  half  of  shrubbery,  besides 
slopes.  Grass  plots,  Tulip  beds,  clumps  of 
Paeonies,  kitcheu  gardens,  and  greenhouses. 

Making  a  large  discount  from  this  vivid 
description  for  playful  exaggeration,  it  doubt- 
less reveals  a  style  of  personal  adornment 
when  mere  mass  was  relied  on  for  effect, 
instead  of  lightness  of  touch,  elegance  of 
disposition,  or  tastefully  balanced  blendings 
of  colour. 

Such  examples  of    exaggerated  personal 
adornment  in  past  years  may  also  prove  use- 
ful as  warnings  in  regard  to  the  size  of  bou- 
quets, the  decoration  of  tables,  and  also  the 
new  and  greatly  extended  fashion  of  wear- 
ing  flowers  now  about  to  come  in.     Little 
will  be  gained  by  relieving  the  hands  of  pon- 
derous bouquets  if  the  head  or  figure  is  to  be 
burdened  or  crushed  down  beneath  yet  heavier 
loads  of  decoration.    Personal  decoration  is 
very  much  like  the  art  of  painting.    A  few 
touches  of  colour  or  sprigs  of  foliage  disposed  by 
genius  are  far  more  pleasing  as  well  as  attractive 
than  a  potful    of    paint  or  barrow-loads  of    the 
choicest  flowers. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  decoration  is 
quite  secondary  to  the  object  decorated.  Just  as 
the  light  and  shade — the  accessories  and  back- 
ground—but unfold  the  natural  features  and  en- 
hance the  charms  of  the  portrait,  as  it  is  made  to 
speak  its  best  to  us  from  the  canvas,  so  should  the 
use  of  flowers  on  the  person  but  the  more  clearly 
reveal  the  charms  of  face  and  figure.  So  soon  as 
decoration  is  carried  to  excess  or  becomes  obtru- 
sive and  fixes  attention  on  itself,  it  affords  one  of 


the  most  sure  proofs  of  its  most  egregious  failure. 
Just  as  few  can  tell  you  what  the  most  exquisitely 
dressed  lady  wore,  so  the  most  perfectly  decorated 
lady  looks  so  charmingly  natural,  that  no  one  takes 
note  of  her  decorations. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  pleasures  of  such  ne- 
glect alike  in  floral  decorations  and  ideas.  So  I 
must  presume  that  "  Veronica,"  to  whom  I  appealed, 
was  so  charmed  with  my  suggestion  of  relieving 
ladies  of  their  bouquets  altogether,  that  he  goes  on 
writing  of  converting  bouquets  into  fans  just  as  if  I 
had  never  recommended  relieving  the  hands  of 
them  altogether.  Fan  bouquets  are  charming  fancies, 
but  whether  they  can  be  made  so  rapidly  or  enjoyed 
so  much  as  "  Veronica  "  seems  to  anticipate  is  alto- 
gether a  different  matter.     It  is  certain  that  a  natural 


beautiful  grey-white  Florentine  Iris  with  some 
Artichoke  leaves,  both  cut  their  full  length  and 
simply  placed  in  a  large  tall  glass,  shows  the 
good  eflect  of  one  kind  of  flower  and  one  kind 
of  leaf  only,  when  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
chosen,  with  a  view  to  a  good  arrangement  both 
of  form  and  colour. 


A  large  table  bouquet. 

spike  of  Eucharis  impaled  on  the  front  of  a  Pdlm 
leaf,  buttressed  at  the  back  with  silk  or  satin,  will 
soon  droop  its  head  very  low  indeed  if  used  for  a 
fan  in  a  heated  room.  Celestb. 


A  LARGE  TABLE  BOUQUET. 

The  art  of  arranging  flowers  so  as  to  look  well 
in  rooms  is  daily  becoming  better  understood  ; 
and  whereas,  formerly,  "messy"  mixtures 
of  many  flowers,  cut  with  short  stalks  and 
jammed  up  together,  was  the  rule,  now,  pretty, 
simple  arrangements  are  much  more  frequent. 
The    engraving,    showing    a    handful    of     the 


Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.   GIBDLESTONB. 

FRAGRANT  ROSES. 
Half  of  the  dozen  sweetest  Roses  can  hardly 
be  better    completed   than   by  another  of  the 

Hybrid  Perpetual 
class,  though  of 
widely  dift'erent  ap- 
pearance, to  wit, 
Baronne  Prevost. 
For  how  manyyears 
this  fair  dame  has 
delighted  her  ad- 
mirers it  would  not 
be  gallant  to  inquire 
too  curiously.  Just 
as  there  are  some 
women  whose  age 
it  never  occurs  to 
anyone  to  ask,  but 
who  are  always 
charming,  so  Ba- 
ronne Prevost  con- 
tinues attractive, 
even  to  those  who 
do  not  recollect  her 
as  a  fashionable 
beauty,  by  her  pe- 
rennial freshness 
and  fragrance.  A 
fragrant  Rose  is  like 
a  woman  who  has 
something  to  im- 
part— who  can  say 
things  worth  re- 
membering perhaps 
— a  woman  that  is 
never  old.  The  scentless  Rose,  however 
brilliant  in  appearance,  is  the  counterpart 
of  the  mere  beauty  without  an  iJea  or 
suggestion  of  interest;  both  look  sweet, 
and  that  is  all ;  neither  is  ever  regarded 
as  available  for  anything,  except  to  make 
things  look  gay.  Yet  the  world  would 
ook  dull  without  the  pretty  faces,  as 
Rose  gardens  might  if  all  the  less  fra- 
grant Rosea  were  excluded,  which  is  all 
the  more  reason  for  looking  for  those 
that  have  the  merit  of  fragrance  in  con- 
junction with  a  pleasing  exterior.  For 
of  course  no  one  ever  despairs  of  finding 
the  beauty  that  is  backed  by  every  other 
charm,  but  it  is  perhaps  fortunate  that 
"hope  springs  eternal,"  and  it  is  cause 
for  rejoicing  that  however  diflicult  it  may 
be  to  find  a  La  France  among  the  fair  sex, 
there  is  at  any  rate  one  among  Roses, 
and  a  Baronne  Prevost  to  boot, 
A  fact  may  here  be  incidentally  noted  which 
had  not  been  previously  observed,  namely,  that 
these  six  most  fragrant  Roses  are  pretty  evenly 
distributed  among  the  various  classes,  com- 
prising, as  they  do,  one  .summer  Rose,  one  Tea, 
one  Noisette,  one  Hybrid  Tea,  the  darkest 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  and  one  of  the  oldest  light 
Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

The  next  two  varieties  are  also  Hybrid  Per- 
petual.s.  Number  seven,  Heinrich  Schultheis, 
is  a  comparatively  recent  Rose,  but  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  its  successful  raiser's  fine 
seedlings  ;     its     flowers    are     large,    perfectly 
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formed,  very  freelj'  produced,  clear  rose  m 
colour,  and  deliciously  scented.  The  plant  is  a 
good  and  vigorous  grower,  and  a  thorough 
autumnal.  In  fact,  the  flowers  of  Heinrich 
Schultheis  during  the  first  half  of  October, 
1887,  were  hardly  inferior  to  first-rate  July 
blooms  in  size,  form,  and  colour,  and  far 
exceeded  those  of  any  other  varieties  produced 
at  the  same  time,  while  their  great  fragrance 
was  especially  welcome  at  a  time  of  year  when 
so  many  flowers  otherwise  admirable  for  cut- 
ting are  scentless. 

CamiUe  Bernardin,  completing  the  octave,  is 
a  much  older  Rose  than  the  last-named,  but  is 
still  one  of  the  most  reliable.  It  is  a  typical 
representative  of  a  somewhat  numerous  class, 
iu  which  fragrance  is  a  conspicuous  character- 
istic ;  but  it  Is  superior  to  most  of  its  congeners 
in  that,  in  addition  to  being  very  sweet  scented, 
it  is  extremely  vigorous  and  hardy,  and  is  one 
of  the  easiest  Roses  of  which  to  obtain  blooms 
in  perfection  as  well  as  in  quantity.  The 
flowers  are  admirable  in  form  and  size,  and  of  a 
good,  clear  red  colour,  without  any  of  that 
shadint.  of  purple  or  lOac  which  disfigures  so 
many  otherwise  fine  red  Roses.  The  only  point 
against  CamiUe  Bernardin  is  that  the  stem  just 
below  the  flower  is  not  quite  stifl',  and  that 
consequently  the  blooms  are  liable  to  be  slightly 
pendulous  ;  this  objection,  however,  may  be 
almost  obviated  by  pruning  the  variety  pretty 
hard,  when  the  growth  will  be  strong  and 
vigorous,  and  the  flowers  will  be  well  carried. 


the  rampant  climbing  Devoniensis  makes  its 
growth  at  such  inconvenient  times  that  it  is 
very  liable  to  get  cut  and  damaged  by  winter  or 
spring  frosts  in  situations  at  all  exposed.  Fre- 
quently this  Rose  throws  up  from  the  base  a 
number  of  strong,  sappy  shoots  quite  late  in  the 
autumn,  and  these,  having  no  time  to  ripen 
before  winter,  are  destroyed  by  the  first  hard 
frost,  and  the  plant  thereby  much  weakened. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shoots  are  ripe,  they 
are  so  precocious  and  begin  growing  so  early 
that  the  young  growth  gets  cut  oft"  by  an  April 
frost,  the  tree  is  badly  checked,  and  the  growth 
from  the  base  does  not  start  until  so  late  as  to 
be  still  green  and  pithy  when  winter  comes,  and 
so  the  old  round  begins  again.  However,  the 
fragrance  of  Devoniensis  brings  it  in  tenth  on 
the  list,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  situa- 
tion where  the  wood  gets  thoroughly  ripened 
and  the  young  growth  is  safe  from  spring 
frosts  the  scandent  form  is  a  most  attractive 
climber 


Number  nine  is  the  solitary  representative  of 
a  class  which  it  may  well  be  a  source  of  wonder 
that  raisers  have  not  turned  their  attention  to 
and  greatly  extended.     The  Scotch  Roses  are  so 
charming,  so  ready  to  adapt  themselves  to  any, 
even  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  and 
so  popular  while  they  last,  that  a  race  which  con- 
tinued flowering  freely  in  the  autumn  would  be 
most  acceptable.     But  although  the  possibility 
of  such  a  race  was  demonstrated  many  years  ago 
in   Stanwell  Perpetual,  this  charming   Rose  is 
still  unique,  and  has  itself  been   so  neglected, 
that  it  is  actually  not  to  be  found  in  the  cata- 
logue of   the   nursery   in   which  it   originated. 
Nevertheless,  everyone  who  sees  Stanwell  Per- 
petual in  bloom  is  delighted  with  it,  and  with  its 
delicious  and  distinct  fragrance,  and  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  any  Rose  lover  that  had  ever  grown 
it  finding  it  possible  to  give  it  up.     Its  flowers 
are  small,    of   course,   compared   with  modern 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  but  they  are  large  for  Scotch 
Roses,  graceful  in  form,  and  abundantly  pro- 
duced, the  petals  being  nearly  pure  white,  with 
only  a  delicate  rosy  tint  at  the  base.  In  the  rush 
of  Roses  in  the  summer  this  modest  little  va- 
riety is  liable   to   be   overlooked— albeit,  in  a 
genial  spring  it  will  sometimes  appear  by  the 
end  of  May  before  the  others  are  out,  and  so 
attract  the  attention  it  deserves.     But  in   the 
autumn,   often  till  the  end  of   October,   ^vhen 
other  Rosea  are  leafless  or  disfigured  by  mildew, 
Stanwell  Perpetual  stands  out  in  its  deep  green 
foliage,  the  leaflets  small,  but  numerous  enough 
to  make  the  leaves  seem  long,  and   then   the 
gleaming  white  flowers  are  conspicuous  enough, 
while  their   delicious  fragrance   makes   it  well 
worth  while  to  get  wet  through  any  morning  in 
the  drenching  dew  of  late  September  iu  gather- 
ing a  bunch  for  the  breakfast  table. 

Devoniensis  has  often  been  described  as  the 
sweetest  of  all  the  Teas,  which,  in  the  absence 
of  Aline  Sisley  and  Socrate,  it  might  no  doubt 
be  considered  to  be.  It  is  certainly  a  very 
fragrant  Rose,  and  in  localities  where  it  can  be 
easily  grown,  as  in  its  native  county,  for  instance, 
is  iu  every  way  desirable.  The  normal  form, 
however,  is  somewhat  lacking  in  vigour,  while 


Next  comes  Gloire  de  Dijon,  which  would  not 
be  everybody's  Rose,  as  it  is,  were  it  not  highly 
fragrant,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
well  aflbid,  in  consideration  of  its  universally 
recognised  hardiness,  vigour,  and  prolific  nature, 
to  own  to  not  being  absolutely  foremost  in  the 
matter  of  scent  also.  Its  universal  distribution 
renders  all  description  or  recommendation  super- 
fluous, but  there  can  be  no  question  that 
Jacotot's  triumph  has  diflused  a  greater  amount 
of  pleasure  over  the  world  than  any  other  Rose, 
not  only  by  means  of  the  tawny-yellow  colour 
of  the  handsome  flowers,  but  by  their  con- 
spicuous fragrance. 

And  now  a  thorny  question  arises.  What 
Rose  comes  twelfth  among  the  sweetest?  In 
making  any  selection  the  first  few  are  easy  to 
find,  and  those  that  have  no  claim  are  equally 
easily  rejected,  but  there  is  always  a  great  cloud 
of  intermediate  claims,  either  for  or  against 
which  a  great  deal  may  be  said.  From  the 
formation  of  ministries  to  the  selection  of  Pears 
this  must  always  be  so,  and  Roses  are  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  However,  although  many 
other  Roses  are  sweetly  scented,  there  are  few  so 
fragrant  that  have  besides  so  many  additional 
recommendations  as  Alfred  Colomb.  Those  that 
are  equally  fragrant  are  less  attractive  ;  those 
whose  attractions  are  equal  (and  they  are  few) 
are  not  so  sweetly  scented.  Alfred  Colomb  is, 
moreover,  almost  if  not  quite  the  best  of  the 
bright  red  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  is  more  vigorous 
and  less  liable  to  mildew,  and  has  flowers  less 
pendulous  and  brighter  in  colour  than  one  of  its 
greatest  rivals,  and,  with  three  if  not  four  of  the 
varieties  given  above,  aflbrds  a  substantial  con- 
tradiction to  the  assertion  sometimes  made,  that 
raisers  have  given  us  only  form  and  colour  to 
the  obliteration  of  scent. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  above  selection 
includes  (quite  accidentally)  a  representative  of 
most  of  the  principal  classes  of  Roses,  and  that 
the  proportion  of  one  summer  Rose,  one  Noi- 
sette, one  Hybrid  Tea,  three  Teas,  and  the  rest 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  is  not  very  far  ofi"  the  actual 
proportion  of  the  numbers  of  the  various  types 
in  general  cultivation  ;  while  the  representation 
of  English  raisers  is  probably  handsomely  se- 
cured by  the  three  varieties  which  make  up  a 
i]uarter  of  the  whole  number  selected. 


Elizabeth  d'Autriche  type,  nor  the  gloomy 
Pierre  Notting,  always  hanging  its  head,  like 
the  personification  of  perpetual  grief.  Even 
Geant  des  Batailles,  Pierre  Guillot,  and  Maurice 
Bernardin,  all  fragrant  Roses,  are  not  innocent 
of  that  shade  that  takes  all  brightness  out  of  a 
Rose's  face  ;  while  Beauty  of  Waltham,  emi- 
nently sweet,  is  none  too  bright. 

Very  dark  Roses,  again,  are  almost  invariably 
deliciously  scented,  and  though  none  surpass 
either  in  colour  or  fragrance  the  type  selected, 
such  sorts  as  .Jean  Liabaud,  Jean  Soupert, 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  Duke  of  Connaught  (Paul's), 
Xavier  Olibo,  as  well  as  seedlings  from  General 
Jacqueminot,  such  as  Horace  Vernet,  and 
Charles  Lefebvre,  are  all  sweet  Roses,  like 
E.  Y.  Teas,  A.  K.  Williams,  Dr.  Andry,  and 
Marie  Baumann,  some  of  our  finest  reds,  with 
Marechal  Vaillant  and  Senateur  Vaisse. 

On  the  other  hand,  Victor  Verdier  and  all  his 
race  are  practically  scentless,  though  an  excep- 
tion must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  beautiful 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  other  fragrant  whites 
being  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa  and  Violette 
Bouyer.  Baroness  Rothschild,  too,  and  her 
offspring,  with  many  of  the  short  robust-wooded 
sorts,  lack  fragrance — some  of  the  sweetest 
light  Roses  being  Mine.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Miss 
Hassard,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Elizabeth  Vigneron 
and  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  the  last,  though 
not  quite  in  the  first  rank,  being  a  pretty  and 
distinct  Rose. 

Smooth- wooded  Roses  generally — even  those 
of  a  longer  growth  than  the  Victor  Verdier 
type,  such  as  Dupuy  Jamain  and  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  famUy— are  not  conspicuous  for  their 
high  perfume  any  more  than  are  the  majority 
of  the  Bourbons. 

Among  the  sweetest  of  all  must  be  ranked  the 
Musk  Roses,  with  Princesse  de  Nassau  at  then- 
head,  and  the  invaluable  quality  is  preserved  in 
their  descendants  the  Noisettes,  notably  iu 
Aimee  Vibert,  Earl  of  Eldon,  now  rarely  seen, 
and  Marechal  Niel.  Some  of  the  sweetest  of 
the  Teas  in  order  are  Comtesse  Riza  du  Pare, 
Jean  Ducher,  Souvenir  de  Gabrielle  Drevet, 
Rubens,  Madame  de  St.  Joseph,  Madame 
Eugene  Verdier,  Adam,  Goubault,  Madame 
Bra\'y,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Perle  des 
Jardina,  Souvenir  de  Therese  Levet,  and  Ma- 
dame Welch  ;  while  among  single  Roses  none 
are  of  more  delicious  fragrance  than  Rosa  mul- 
tiflora.  But  in  this  connection  a  word  of 
warning  may  be  added  ti>  save  those  from  dis- 
appointment who  may  think  that  from  two 
fragrant  parents  they  are  certain  to  obtain  frag- 
rant seedlings,  for  the  union  of  Rosa  multiflora 
and  the  Teas,  both  types  whose  grateful  per- 
fume is  hardly  excelled,  has  resulted  in  the 
little  Polyantha  Roses,  which,  charming  as  they 
are  in  every  other  way,  are  practically  scentless. 


In  regard  to  fragrance  among  Roses  generally, 
there  are  certain  characteristics  which  appear  to 
have  some  genetic  connection  with  sweetness  of 
scent.  Thus  the  ijresence  of  lilac  or  dull 
purplish  tints  is  generally  indicative  of  fra- 
grance, witness  Aline  Si.sleyand  Mme.  Ferdinand 
Jamain  above  referred  to,  not  to  mention  a 
host  of  discarded  Roses  of   the  Archiduchesse 


PRUNING  ROSES. 
Some  exception  may  be  taken  to  "  E.  H.'s  "  opening 
remark  on  page  2:i5,  to  the  effect  that  "  summer- 
blooming  Roses  may  be  pruned  at  any  time  when 
the  weather  is  open,"  unless  reference  is  only  in- 
tended to  those  rampant  climbers  of  the  Ayrshire 
class  which  practically  require  no  pruning  at  all. 

It  is  just  this  casual  sort  of  treatment  of  the  sum- 
mer-blooming Roses  that  has  in  many  instances  so 
unfairly  brought  them  into  disrepute— the  kind  of 
doctrine  that  they  may  be  treated  anyhow  and 
pruned  at  any  time,  as  if  they  were  not  worthy  of 
careful  cultivation. 

The  summer-blooming  Roses  on  the  whole  are 
more  precocious  than  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  if 
pruned  as  "  E.  H."  implies  during  the  winter  or  very 
early  spring,  they  will  at  once  begin  growing,  and 
in  all  probability  be  severely  damaged  by  subse- 
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quent  spring  frosts,  with  the  result  of  malformed 
and  green-centred  flowers,  which  will  make  many 
people  declaim  against  the  varieties  as  unattractive 
and  worthless. 

The  fact  is  that  the  summer  Roses  are  the  most 
difficult  of  all  to  prune  successfully,  in  view  of  late 
frosts.  In  the  case  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  if  the 
first  growth  is  injured  by  frost,  a  second  growth  at 
once  ensues  which  is  certain  to  carry  bloom,  but  if 
summer-blooming  Roses  have  been  at  all  severely 
pruned  and  then  their  young  shoots  are  cat  off,  it 
is  anything  but  a  certainty  that  the  strong  growth 
that  will  arise  from  the  lower  dormant  buds  will 
carry  bloom.  This  is,  of  course,  the  reason  of  the 
general  maxim :  "  Do  not  prune  summer  Hoses 
hard,"  which,  however,  should  be  accompanied  by 
the  rider,  "  Nor  in  winter  or  very  early  spring,"  for, 
since  there  is  only  one  crop  of  flowers,  additional 
pains  should  be  taken  to  ensure  its  safety. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  an  attempt  to  make  this 
useful  general  practice  into  one  of  universal  appli- 
cation has  done  much  to  destroy  the  reputation  of 
a  large  and  attractive  class  of  summer  Roses, 
namely,  the  Gallicas  and  Damasks.  These  are  not 
usually  of  anything  like  the  rampant  vigour  of  the 
Hybrid  Chinas,  for  instance,  and  if  but  little  pruned, 
and  that  in  winter,  the  flowers  are  small  and  poor, 
green-eyed,  and  lacking  in  character ;  but  if  they 
are  cut  well  back  like,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  many  of  them  produce  fine  and 
distinct  flowers,  whose  abundance,  combined  with 
the  hardiness  of  the  plants,  renders  the  section 
eminently  desirable  and  an  especial  attraction  in 
the  Hose  garden  early  in  the  summer. 


STANDARD  ROSES. 


I  AM  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Douglas  (p.  234)  recom- 
mending the  Boursault  Roses  for  standards,  or, 
for  that  matter,  for  any  purpose,  for  these 
Roses  constitute,  as  Mr.  EUwanger  points  out  in 
his  valuable  book,  a  distinct,  but  wiirthle.s.s 
group ;  and  even  the  Dean  of  Roche.ster,  who  is 
always  willing  to  recognise  merit  wherever  it 
exists,  dismisses  the  Boursaulta  in  few  words 
with  tlie  significant,  albeit  charitable,  remark, 
"There  are  better  Roses.''  The  foliage  of  the 
Boursault  Roses  is  flat  and  thin,  the  habit  not 
particularly  attractive,  tlie  colour  of  the  flowers 
dull,  and  the  petals  as  lacking  iu  texture  and 
quality  as  are  the  flowers  in  form;  and  it  is 
therefore  a  cause  of  regret  that  they  should  be 
backed  by  the  name  of  so  able  and  well-known  a 
grower  as  Mr.  Douglas. 

No  doubt  it  is  merely  through  a  sliji  of  the 
pen  or  by  a  printer's  error  that  Mr.  Douglas 
appears  to  class  as  Boursaults  the  admirable 
evergreen  Roses  Fclicite-Perpetue  and  Princess 
Louise,  the  two  best  varieties  perhaps  of  all 
the  oft'spring  of  R.  sempervirens,  and  not  only 
infinitely  superior  to  any  forms  of  R.  alpina, 
but  almost  the  pick  of  all  climbing  Roses  that 
bloom  but  once  a  year.  Whether  covering  the 
side  of  a  house,  trained  up  a  tall  pillar,  wreath- 
ing and  festooning  a  verandali,  or  dependent 
from  the  top  of  a  tall  Brier  stem,  there  are  few 
Roses  to  surpass  Fclicitt'-Perpetue  in  its  beauty. 
Moreover,  there  is  hardly  a  situation  in  which 
this  Rose  will  not  thrive,  and  no  English  winter 
which  it  cannot  defy ;  for  it  has  several  of  the 
good  qualities  of  the  Saint  after  whom  it  is 
c  illed  (and  whose  name  is  familiar  to  readers  of 
Alphonse  Daudet),  notably  that  of  endurance. 

If  Mr.  Douglas  thinks  of  again  working  some 
tall  Briers  with  free-growing  Ro.ses,  he  should 
not  fail  to  make  trial  of  the  beautiful  single 
Rosa  multiflora  (syn.,  polyantha)  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  species  makes  a  magnificent  Rose 
tree  worked  on  a  6-foot  stem,  and  continues  in 
beauty  for  a  long  time,  while  its  freedom  and 
delicious  fragrance  render  it  especially  popular. 

Another  Rose  that  appears  likely  to  be  valu- 
able for  the  same  purpose  where  a  red  is  wanted 


is  Max  Singer,  Lacharme's  new  hybrid  between 
R.  multiflora  and  General  Jacqueminot.  It  is 
exceedingly  vigorous,  hardy,  and  free-blooming, 
producing  great  trusses  of  well-formed,  bright 
cherry-red  flowers  of  good  size,  and  gives  every 
promise  of  being  a  very  substantial  addition  to 
the  small  number  of  available  red  climbing 
Roses. 

That  this  number  continues  so  small,  and, 
indeed,  that  all  this  class  of  climbing  Roses  has 
of  late  years  received  so  little  attention  from 
raisers  and  hybridizers,  is  undoubtedly  much  to 
be  regretted  ;  but  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek, 
and  the  answer  to  Mr.  Douglas's  question  lies 
in  the  ignominious  admission  tliat  "climbing 
Roses  do  not  pay." 

Practically,  the  only  buyers  of  new  Roses  are 
exhibitors,  and  exhibitors  only  buy  what  they 
can  exhibit.  Now,  of  novelties  of  the  usual 
Hybrid  Perpetual  or  Tea-scented  type,  if  bought 
in  May  or  June  and  budded  at  once,  blooms 
may  be  obtained  in  the  following  summer — 
maiden  blooms,  of  course,  often  first-rate, 
nearly  always  good  enough  to  enable  a  tolerably 
accurate  estimate  to  be  made  of  the  value  of 
the  variety  from  the  exhibitor's  point  of  view. 
But  with  climbing  Roses  it  is  difi"erent.  If  they 
are  not  perpetuals  they  do  not  flower  at  all  as 
niaidens  ;  then  they  have  to  be  transplanted  to 
a  .suitable  position  where  they  can  climb,  and 
then  they  will  require  another  year  or  two  to 
establish  themselves.  Thus  two  years  must 
elapse  before  their  flower  is  seen,  and  generally 
three  or  four  years  pass  before  the  growth  and 
normal  character  of  any  variety  are  sufficiently 
developed  to  prove  its  value  as  a  hardy  and 
ornamental  climber.  Hardly  anyone,  there- 
fore, buys  new  climbing  Roses,  and  consequently 
raisers  concentrate  their  attention  upon  the 
more  lucrative  part  of  their  business. 

In  tlie  hope  of  inducing  an  extended  interest 
in  these  Roses,  the  National  Rose  Society  some 
time  since  instituted  a  class,  which  again  appears 
in  the  schedule  of  their  great  metropolitan 
show,  to  be  held  this  year  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
for  a  collection  of  garden  Roses  other  than  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals  or  the  Teas  usually  exhibited, 
and  rosarians  who  do  not  care  about  exhibiting 
iu  a  general  way  might  greatly  help  in  popularis- 
ing and  making  more  widely  known  the  most 
beautiful  of  these  vigorous  and  climbing  Roses 
by  staging  collections  in  this  class  on  the  7th  of 
next  July  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  As  soon  as 
people  can  be  persuaded  to  take  sufficient  in- 
terest in  this  class  of  Roses  to  create  a  demand, 
there  will  be  no  doubt  about  there  being  a 
supply  forthcoming.  Raisers  only  want  to  be 
convinced  of  the  demand. 

In  the  meantime  the  work  ought  not  to  b(^ 
neglected  by  those  to  whom  the  raising  of 
new  varieties  is  a  labour  of  love.  Mr.  Douglas 
has  long  since  proved  himself  an  expert  hy- 
bridiser  and  skilful  raiser  of  valuable  forms  of 
all  sorts  of  flower.s.  Might  he  not  himself  be 
persuaded  to  take  in  hand  these  graceful  climb- 
ing Roses,  and  to  add  another  leaf  to  an  im- 
mortal horticultural  crown  by  raising,  say,  an 
autumn  -  blooming  FclicitS-Perpetue  so  tho- 
roughly free-fiowering  in  character  as  to  aflbrd 
justification  for  those  who  are  always  mis-spell- 
ing poor  Sainte  Perpetue's  name,  permanently 
to  write  Felicite  perpetuelle,  or  Perpetual  Bliss  ! 

Fertilising  Moss. — I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  point 
out  some  errors  that  have  crept  into  "  Veronica's  " 
notes  on  this  subject  in  The  Garden,  February  2ii 
(p.  170).  In  the  first  place,  the  fertilising  Moss 
now  being  sold  is  the  same,  and,  in  fact,  the  only 
quality  (if  we  except  the  French  Dumesnil  Moss), 
that  has  been  offered  for  sale  in  this  country  during 
the  last  ten  years  or  more.     If  "  Veronica"  was  re- 


ferring to  the  Dumesnil  Moss,  I  admit  that  he 
accurately  described  that  article,  as  the  Wood  Moss 
Hypnum  is  the  variety  from  which  it  is  prepared. 
The  f  ertilisingMoss  about  which,  as  "  'S'eronica  "  says, 
so  much  has  been  written  lately  is  manufactured 
from  a  kind  of  Sphagnum.  No  amount  of  soaking 
or  of  fermentation  will  cause  the  Hypnum  Mosses 
to  retain  the  fertilising  elements  in  the  manner  the 
Sphagnum  Moss  will  do.  With  the  fertilised 
Sphagnum  the  washing  out  is  an  impossibility,  and 
the  elements  are  only  given  out  during  decomposi- 
tion. The  decomposition  is  very  slow,  and  the  ball 
of  Moss,  after  a  season's  use,  still  retains  a  large 
proportion  of  the  elements  with  which  it  has  been 
charged.  Doubtless  after  having  been  the  means 
of  unwittingly  misleading  many,  for  there  have 
been  frequent  remarks  anent  the  strictures  passed 
on  fertilising  Moss  in  The  Garden,  "  Veronica  "  will 
admit  either  that  he  has  not  tried  the  Moss  I  am 
now  referring  to,  or  that  he  does  not  know  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  kinds  of  Moss  when  he 
sees  them.  Several  well-known  gardeners  who  have 
used  this  fertilising  JIoss  have  expressed  themselves 
in  a  very  opposite  direction,  and  probably  some  of 
your  correspondents  may  further  ventilate  the 
matter. — R.  B. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.    MOLTNEUX. 

PLANTS  ON  WALLS. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  plant  Chrysanthemum.-^ 
on  walla  where  a  disjjlay  of  blooms  is  required 
during  October,  November,  and  December.  I 
have  seen  many  splendid  flowers  on  plants 
growing  at  the  base  of  south  and  south-ea.st 
walls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  but 
a  proper  method  of  disbudding  was  carried  out. 
At  Swanmore  Park  we  have  a  good  display  dur- 
ing the  months  named  by  planting  a  good  va- 
riety. This  is  an  excellent  use  to  make  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  as  the  flowers  brighten  up  an 
otherwise  bare  wall.  Those  who  have  no  glass 
structures  may  have  a  display  of  autumn  flowers 
by  following  the  simple  details  which  I  will 
name.  If  a  .south  wall  has  to  be  covered,  so 
much  the  better,  and  if  there  is  a  good,  wide 
coping  on  the  wall,  either  temporary  or  other- 
wise, the  blooms  will  not  become  so  heavily 
soaked  by  rains.  If  temporary  jirotection  in 
this  way  is  given,  the  boards  should  be  at  least 
G  inches  wide,  and  fixed  in  position  when  the 
buds  are  opening.  During  the  summer  the 
plants  are  all  the  better  if  they  get  the  benefit 
of  rains,  which  tend  to  keep  them  free  from  in- 
sects, to  which  they  are  liable  when  the  plants 
get  the  additional  heat  from  the  wall.  Much 
depends  upon  the  height  of  the  wall,  because 
varieties  suitable  for  both  high  and  low  walls 
can  be  chosen.  The  higher  the  wall  the  more 
variety  may  be  had  ;  therefore,  if  one,  say  7  feet 
high,  is  available,  so  much  the  better.  Still,  on 
a  wall  of  less  height  blooms  may  be  had  by 
training  the  branches  in  a  different  manner. 

Old  plants  that  flowered  in  pots  last  season 
are  the  most  suitable  for  such  a  position,  for  the 
reason  that  they  possess  a  larger  number  of 
shoots  near  the  base  than  in  the  ca.se  of  young 
ones  struck  from  cuttings  made  of  the  current 
year's  growth.  Where,  however,  the  former 
cannot  be  secured,  young  plants  must  be  used. 

Employing  suitable  varieties  should  be  the 
first  consideration.  Pompons,  Anemone  pom- 
pons, and  single  varieties  are  especially  suited 
for  this  method  of  culture  ;  they  flower  pro- 
fusely, and,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  their 
petals,  do  not  suffer  nearly  so  mucli  from  rain 
as  do  heavier  kinds — incurved,  for  instance. 
Reflexed  Chrysanthemums  answer  well,  also  the 
Japanese  flowers  with  short,  reflexed  florets  ; 
these,  owing  to  their  imbricated  petals,  do  not 
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retain  the  water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  incurved. 
Large-flowered  Anemone  kinds  are  the  worst  for 
this  purpose,  owing  to  the  large  quill-like  florets 
becoming  filled  with  water.  Let  us  assume 
that  the  wall  is  7  feet  high,  and  that  large 
blooms  and  a  quantity  of  smaller  ones  are  de- 
sired. If  the  soil  is  of  fair  quality  some  manure 
should  be  added  at  planting  time,  but  if  the 
foundation  of  the  wall  is  filled  in  with  rubbish, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  is  better  to  remove 
the  whole  and  replace  with  new  soil  to  a  depth 
of  1  foot,  using  one  part  of  manure  to  three 
of  loam.  From  the  old  plants  remove  some  of 
the  old  soil,  disentangling  the  roots  so  that 
they  will  more  readily  take  to  the  new  compost. 
Plants  of  the  large  -  flowering  sections,  of 
which  a  few  incurved  varieties  may  be  se- 
lected to  give  variety,  should  be  placed  3  feet 
apart,  and  between  every  two  should  be  placed 
alternately  one  pompon  and  one  single  variety. 
The  plants  of  these  latter  sections  will  cover 
the  bottom  part  of  the  wall,  thus  the  space 
above  them  may  be  devoted  to  the  large-flowered 
kinds.  Tread  the  soil  firmly,  and  when  growth 
is  fairly  started,  give  the  soil  a  good  soaking 
should  it  be  at  all  dry.  Shoots  will  spring  from 
the  base  of  each  plant,  and  in  the  case  of  each 
of  the  large-flowered  varieties  select  four  of  the 
strongest  growths,  and  as  regards  pompons  and 
singles,  retain  six,  removing  all  others.  This 
should  be  done  as  early  as  possible,  to  give  extra 
strength  to  those  remaining.  When  the  growths 
are  long  enough  spread  them  out  thinly,  and 
fasten  them  to  the  wall  by  means  of  nails  and 
shreds  if  there  are  no  wires.  If  the  branches 
are  not  secured  as  growth  proceeds  they  get 
broken  by  the  wind.  Do  not  top  the  branches, 
as  the  growth  is  best  increased  lay  allowing  the 
shoots  to  break  naturally,  selecting  two  of  the 
strongest  on  each  stem,  or  more  if  space  per- 
mits, and  removing  the  remainder.  Where 
large  flowers  are  required,  allow  three  stems  on 
the  plant  to  each  produce  a  single  bud.  This  is 
done  by  removing  all  side  growths  as  fast  as 
they  appear  upon  the  stems  produced  from  the 
first  natural  break  of  the  plant. 

The  remaining  branches  on  the  same  plant  in- 
tended to  produce  a  quantity  of  flowers  should 
have  the  flower-bud  removed  which  forms  in 
August,  when  another  set  of  growths  will  start 
from  the  point  below  which  the  bud  was  re- 
moved from.  The  shoots  of  both  pompon  and 
single  varieties,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
foliage,  may  be  trained  thicker  upon  the  wall 
than  in  the  case  of  the  larger  flowering  kinds. 
A  distance  of  3  inches  to  4  inches  is  suitable, 
and  the  extra  number  of  branches  is  secured  by 
retaining  more  at  the  first  break  of  the  shoots. 
No  thinning  of  the  buds  will  be  required. 
Where  the  wall  is  low  compared  to  that  pre- 
viously named,  tall-growing  kinds  should  be 
dispensed  with  as  much  as  possible,  confining 
the  selection  to  those  of  a  dwarf  habit.  Even 
in  the  case  of  these  sorts  where  large  blooms  are 
required,  the  growths  must  be  laid  in  to  the  wall, 
BO  that  they  cross  one  another.  This  form  of 
training,  if  neatly  performed,  will  not  be  much 
noticed,  as  the  foliage  will  cover  the  stems.  To 
produce  the.se  larger  flowers  the  plants  must  be 
allowed  to  grow  away  somewhat  naturally. 
Where  the  production  of  a  quantity  of  blooms 
is  the  main  object  top  the  plants  when  0  inches 
high,  and  continue  doing  so  until  the  end  of 
June.  After  that  allow  them  to  grow  away  at 
will,  securing  the  branches  to  the  wall  as  growth 
proceeds  and  space  permits.  Encourage  free 
growth  by  thoroughly  syringing  the  plants  after 
a  hot  day,  as  this  greatly  assists  in  keeping 
the  foliage  clean,  and  rendering  the  wall  cool 
during  the  night.  Copious  supplies  of  water 
ahould  be  given  to  the  roots  as  growth  proceeds,  | 


and  occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure  arc  of 
great  assistance  in  promoting  a  vigorous  growth. 
Treated  in  this  manner,  blooms  can  be  had  in 
favourable  seasons  from  such  walls  during  a 
period  of  eight  or  ten  weeks.  It  is  advisable  to 
devise  some  means  for  keeping  oflf  frost,  such  as 
by  hanging  tiSany  over  the  flowers,  as  frost 
following  rain  is  the  worst  enemy  with  which 
the  Chrysanthemum  has  to  contend  during  the 
flowering  season,  as  the  blooms  being  heavily 
charged  with  moisture  are  much  less  able  to 
resist  the  efl'ects  of  frost  than  when  they  are 
dry.  In  this  manner  the  advantage  of  broad 
coping  boards  will  be  easily  perceived. 

I  have  found  the  following  varieties  most 
suitable  for  growing  on  walls : — 

Japanese. — Dr.  Macary,  Bouquet  Fait,  Peter  the 
Great,  Elaine,  Tendresse,  Margot,  Mods.  Moussillac, 
Mile.  Lacroix,  LadySelbome,  Harlequin,  George  Gor- 
don, L' Incomparable,  Daimio,  La  Nymphe,  Triompbe 
du  Nord,  Mme.  De  iSevin,  Maiden's  Blush,  Mrs.  J. 
Wright,  and  La  Triompbante ;  tbe  above  are  all  wbat 
may  be  termed  early  flowering  varieties. 

Inciirved. — Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Mrs.  Dixon,  George 
Glenny,  Othello,  Refulgence,  Lord  Alcester,  Jardin 
des  Plantes  and  Lady  Slade. 

Reflexed. — Golden,  Pink  and  White  Christines,  King 
of  Crimsons,  Phidias,  Cullingfordi,  Progne  and  Che- 
valier Domage. 

Single. — Oscar  Wilde,  Patience,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Ori- 
flamme,  Jane,  Lady  Cburchill,  White  Perfection,  and 
Crushed  Strawberry. 

Pompons. — White  Trevenna,  President,  Snowdrop, 
Nelly  Eainford,  St.  Michael,  Golden  Circle,  Rosi- 
nante,  Lizzie  Holmes,  Prince  of  Orange. 

Anemone  Pompons, — Dick  Tarpin,  Antonius,  Firefly. 


May-atruek  plants.— Cuttings  of  many  of  the 
Japanese  varieties  inserted  the  flrst  week  in  May  make 
most  useful  plants,  which  are  dwarfer  than  the  ordi- 
nary struck  plants  of  this  section.  To  ensure  a  proper 
supply  of  cuttings  at  that  time  any  growths  rising 
from  the  base  of  the  old  stools  3  inches  or  4  inches 
long  should  be  removed,  thus  allowing  others  to  grow, 
which  by  the  time  they  are  needed  will  have  developed 
into  stout  cuttings.  If  space  in  cold  frames  cannot  be 
spared  to  store  tbe  stools  now  they  might  be  turned 
out  of  their  pots,  packed  closely  together  in  ashes 
under  a  south  wall,  and  some  protection  can  be  given 
with  mats  in  case  of  sharp  frost. 

"Fimbriated"  Chrysanthemums.  —  A 
new  class. — Although  this  section  is  not  new 
to  everybody,  it  is  so  to  many.  Whether  it  will 
become  as  popular  as  most  of  the  other  sections 
have  done  remains  to  be  seen.  As  will  readily  be 
understood,  what  is  meant  by  fimbriated  is  that 
the  edge  of  each  floret  is  serrated  or  deeply  cut, 
giving  a  distinct  appearance  to  the  flower.  To 
those  persons  interested  in  novelties  this  class  is 
sure  to  find  greater  favour  when  the  varieties 
become  more  numerous.  Flowers  staged  in  the 
same  manner  as  Pompons,  three  together,  will  look 
very  well  at  the  exhibition,  as  the  varieties  are  not 
large  enough  to  warrant  their  being  staged  alone, 
like  the  ordinary  incurved  or  Japanese  sorts.  For 
the  production  of  the  finest  flowers  the  treatment  is 
the  same  as  that  for  other  sections  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, lielow  I  give  a  list  of  the  kinds  that  have 
come  under  my  notice.  There  are  few  at  present 
totally  distinct  from  Pompon  varieties.  The  fim- 
briated class  is  represented  now  by  Crccsus,  golden 
yellow,  shaded  dull  red ;  Chardoneret,  bright 
pnrple ;  Scapin,  rosy  crimson ;  Massange,  blush 
pink.— E.  M. 

A  new  Chrysanthemum. — The  first  figure  in 
the  first  number  of  the  American  Oarden  and 
Forest  is  a  photogravure  of  a  remarkable  Clirysan. 
themum  named  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy.  It  has  large 
incurved  flowers,  and  is  of  the  Japanese  race 
with  broad  white  florets,  the  peculiarity  of  which 
consists  in  their  being  rather  thickly  studded  with 
spine-like  glandular  hairs.  These  hairs  are  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  and  give  a  most  peculiar 
echinoid  appearance  to  the  flower.  The  history  of 
the  variety  is  simple.  It  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Hardy, 
of  Boston,  by  a  Japanese  student  on  his  return  to 
Japan,  along  with  other  kinds,  as  a  token  of  re- 


membrance of  courtesies  extended  to  him  as  a 
stranger  student  in  America.  The  Japanese  Pro- 
fessor Miybe,  who  saw  the  plant  when  in  flower  at 
Cambridge,  says  it  is  a  radical  departure  from  any 
variety  he  ever  saw  in  bloom  in  his  native  "flowery 
land."  Of  course  all  Chrysanthemums  possess  these 
glandular  hairs  on  the  lower  portion  of  their  florets 
immediately  above  the  seed,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  them  emerge  from  their  hiding- 
place  and  develop  themselves  so  markedly  on  the 
backs  of  the  florets  as  in  this  case.  We  are  not 
told  if  this  singular  variety  is  more  fragrant  than 
the  ordinary  Japanese  kinds — a  thing  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  abnormal  development  of  the 
glandular  hairs.  So  distinct  and  striking  is  the 
flower  figured,  that  one  wonders  where  the  surprises 
among  Japanese  plants  will  end,  and  especially 
whether  the  French  raisers  will  not  soon  be  eclipsed 
by  those  of  the  United  States.— F.  W.  Burbidgb. 

Seasonable  notes. — Much  attention  at  this 
season  of  the  year  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  give 
the  additional  shifts  to  the  young  plants  as  fast 
as  required,  as  at  this  season  of  the  year  roots 
are  formed  very  quickly,  and  if  allowed  to  become 
matted  in  the  early  stages  of  growth  necessitate 
much  stricter  attention  as  regards  watering,  which 
in  this  stage  of  growth  should  not  be  neglected. 
Pompons  and  single  varieties  which  were  previously 
struck  two  in  a  3-inch  pot  will  now  need  potting 
into  4|-inch  pots,  and  should  not  be  divided.  All 
plants  intended  for  "  bush,"  specimen,  or  any  other 
method  where  topping  of  the  shoots  is  necessary, 
should  not  be  neglected,  as  growth  is  now  being 
made  fast  where  the  conditions  are  favourable. 
Give  sufiicient  space  between  the  plants  so  that  they 
may  not  be  drawn  up  weakly  by  overcrowding,  and 
remove  as  fast  as  possible  the  plants  from  cool 
houses  to  the  frames.  Only  the  latest  batch  of 
struck  or  newly  potted  small  plants  should  remain 
longer  in  the  houses.  Plants  intended  for  some 
special  purpose  are  more  liable  to  be  drawn  up 
weakly  by  a  prolonged  stay  in  houses  than  when  in 
frames.  Attend  well  to  the  safe  covering  of  the 
frames  each  night  no  matter  what  the  character  of 
the  weather  is  at  dusk,  as  changes  in  the  tempera- 
ture so  quickly  take  place.  The  only  exception  to 
this  rule  is  that  the  coverings  should  not  be  put  on  so 
soon — in  fact,  not  during  the  daytime  at  all.—  J.  G. 


AMERICAN  NOTES. 


On  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Oconee  River,  near 
Gainsville,  Ga.,  on  the  estate  of  Mrs.  J.  M.  O'Niel, 
there  is  a  thrifty  Apple  orchard  of  600  acres 
planted  exclusively  with  one  variety,  the  Shockley. 
The  entire  crop  is  sold  to  local  distillers  for  the 
manufacture  of  Apple  brandy.  Some  distilling 
establishments  in  the  vicinity  use  20,000  bushels  of 
Apples  during  the  season. 

Forced  flowers  of  the  Japanese  Quince  (Pjrus 
japonica)  are  about  the  only  novelty  seen  in  flowers 
during  the  present  season  at  our  city  florists'.  The 
flowers  are  a  little  smaller  than  those  that  come 
naturally  in  spring,  and  instead  of  being  a  bright 
crimson  are  of  a  delicate  shell-pink  colour. 

Another  recent  novelty  is  the  weeping  Mulberry, 
the  original  having  been  found  in  a  bed  of  seedling 
Mulberries  in  Missouri.  Naturally  a  trailing  plant, 
we  have  only  to  graft  it  on  stocks  of  any  of  the 
upright-growing  species  or  varieties  to  produce  a 
neat  little  weeping  tree,  the  long  slender  branches 
growing  almost  in  a  direct  course  downward.  This 
weeping  Mulberry  promises  to  be  a  desirable  addi- 
tion to  our  list  of  small  weeping  trees  for  garden 
and  lawn.  The  fruit  is  black,  sweet  and  good,  and 
will  no  doubt  serve  the  same  purpose  as  that  of 
other  varieties  in  attracting  the  attention  of  fruit- 
eating  birds. 

Ho  vby's  White  Tea  and  the  Meteor  Roses  are  two 
novelties  of  the  choicest  kind  for  house  growing. 
The  delicate  white  Hose,  whose  colour  seems  to  have 
faded  in  odour,  contrasts  well  with  the  deep  vivid 
Meteor,  one  of  the  velvety,  blood-red,  high-scented 
order,  not  so  large  as  fine — a  true  boudoir  Rose.  A 
Dedham  florist  grows  the  Charles  X.  Rose,  one  of 
the  most  perfect  pink  varieties  in  colour,  shape,  and 
substance — a  loyalist  French  Rose  by  the  name,  but 
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one  on  which  further  information  seems  wanting. 
It  is  a  debutante  which  needs  no  voucher. — Ameri- 
ean  Garden. 


Flower  Garden. 


LTLIUM  SPECIOSUM  KE.ETZERI. 

This  is  the  finest  Lily  of  the  speciosum  class. 
L.  speciosum  first  became  known  to  growers 
in  this  country  about  the  year  1833.  There 
are  two  divisions  of  this  species,  rubrum  and 
roseum  ;  Krajtzeri  belongs  to  the  former.  It  is 
a  white  Lilj'  with  a  frosted  centre,  a  very  dis- 
tinct green  band  and  brown  stamens.  One  of 
the  great  advantages  of  L.  speciosum  Ivrfetzeri 
is  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  cultivated, 
either  in  pots  or  out  in  the  open,  the  latter 
fact  being  of  immense  advantage  in  our  uncer- 
tain and  variable  climate.     I  have  grown  this 


Lilies  so  grown  are  failures.  Such  is  not  the 
case.  With  the  most  ordinary  care  in  plant- 
ing. Lilies  will  flower  and  last  for  years  in  the 
open  garden,  and  especially  by  placing  them 
where  they  will  neither  be  in  complete  shade, 
draughty  places,  under  forest  trees,  or  ex- 
tremely hot  or  over  parched  positions. 

The  great  and  primary  desideratum  after  get- 
ting sound  Lily  bulbs  is  to  plant  them  in  a 
bed  of  at  least  1 2  inches  depth  of  good  loam  ; 
the  greater  the  depth  of  loam  available  beyond 
this  the  better  for  the  future  success.  They 
nearly  all  delight  in  peat,  and  1  never  plant 
any  without  it. 

I  frequently  notice  persons  writing  to  you 
that  they  cannot  grow  L.  japonicum  Krameri. 
Now  I  have  fully  150  of  this  species  grow- 
ing in  different  positions  in  my  garden,  and 
they  do  well  in  all.     Last  season  I  had  stems 


Lilium  speciosum  Krsetzeri.     Eagraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  flower  sent  by  C.  J.  Grahame. 


Lily  for  many  years  in  the  open,  and  have 
never  found  it  fail. 

It  flowers  in  the  open  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, anil  it  is  interesting  to  watch  the 
peculiar  way  the  bloom  opens  gradually,  and 
gracefully  curves  back,  taking  two  or  three 
days  to  develop  its  matured  shape.  I  have 
invariably  planted  this  Lily  (an  engraving  of  j 
which  is  here  given)  in  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
loam  and  one  part  peat,  with  a  little  sand 
round  each  bulb.  There  are  usually  about 
five  flowers  on  a  stem,  but  the  number  varies, 
and  I  frequently  have  had  only  one. 

There  is  a  very  general  and  unfounded 
belief  among  those  who  have  not  had  the  ex- 
perience or  the  patience  to  try  Lily  growing 
■without  the  protection  of  glass  that,  as  a  rule,  I 


with  flowers  varying  in  number  from  one  to 
seven,  the  latter,  I  believe,  being  almost  a 
unique  specimen.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hand- 
ing it  to  you.  But  I  had  numbers  with  two, 
three  and  four  flowers  on  the  stem. 

If  Lilies  be  once  planted  properly  and  not 
too  closely,  they  may  be  left  undisturbed  for 
many  years.  Manure  is  bad  for  Lilies  if 
placed  near  the  bulb  in  planting,  but  after 
the  bulbs  are  established  a  top-dressing  is 
beneficial.  A  few  inches  of  Cocoa  fibre  will 
help  to  keep  out  frost.  I  grow  successfully  in 
the  manner  I  have  described  the  following  : — 

Lilium  auratum,  a.  rubro-vittatum,  virginale, 
platyphyllum,  macranthnm,  speciosum  rubro-cruen- 
tum,  roseum,  album,  Krsetzeri,  japonicum  Krameri, 
tigrinum,  t.  splendens,  t.  fl.-pl.,  Humboldti,  mona- 
delphum  -  Szovitzianum,     Th^nbergianum     fl.-pl.. 


Leichtlini,  Batemanniie,  pardalinum,  chalcedoni- 
cum,  c.  Heldreichi,  dalmaticum,  testaceum  excel- 
sum,  candidum,  longiflorum,  1.  eximium,  croceum. 

I  may  conclude  by  giving  as  my  personal 
opinion  that  the  most  beautifid  and  reliable 
are — 

Lilium  auratum,  flowering  July  to  October, 
candidum,  May  and  June, 
japonicum  Krameri,  July, 
speciosum  Krfetzeri,  September, 
testaceum  escelsum,  June, 
tigrinum  splendens,  September  and 
October. 
With  a  good  number  of  these  six  Lilies  a 
garden,  whether  large  or  small,  may  be  made 
"  a   thing   of    beauty "   and    very  attractive 
during  many  months  of  the  year. 

C.  J.  Gkahamb. 
Coombe  Road,  Croydon. 


NARCISSUS  AND  DAFFODILS  GROWN  IN 
WATER. 
One  of  your  correspondents  alluded  to  this  subject 
a  short  time  ago,  and  to-day  I  was  reminded  of  the 
fact  by  seeing  a  very  fine  Narcissus— Soleil  d'Or — 
growing  in  a  glass  of  water  along  with  some  good 
Hyacinths  in  a  window  in  Mount  Street,  Dublin. 
In  China,  where  N.  Tazetta  is  a  favourite  flower  of 
the  new  year,  it  is  the  common  practice  to  grow 
the  bulbs  in  vessels  of  water  and  stones,  the  latter 
being  used  to  fix  the  bulbs  and  their  roots  more 
firmly  in  the  vessel.  Those  of  your  readers  who 
will  refer  to  The  Garden  for  1872,  p.  543,  may 
like  to  read  the  charming  Chinese  legend  or  fable 
there  published  as  to  the  moisture  or  water-loving 
tendency  of  the  Narcissus.  Formerly  in  England 
it  was  quite  a  common  practice  to  treat  Narcissus 
bulbs  like  Hyacinths;  that  is,  so  far  as  growing 
them  in  glasses  of  water  Instead  of  in  pots  of  earth 
was  concerned. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago— that  is  to  say  in 
1730 — a  very  interesting  book  was  published  called 
"The  Curious  and  Profitable  Gardener,"  by  John 
Cowell,  of  Hoxton,  an  enlightened  florist,  or,  as  he 
writes  it,  flowerist,  of  the  time.  This  book  is  more 
remarkable,  as  its  author  mentions  "  plants  and 
flowers  not  alluded  to  in  other  works,"  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  this  is  true.    At  p.  68  he  writes : — 

As  for  the  Ranunculus  roots,  I  find  they  grow  very 
well  without  earth  amongst  my  other  bulbous  roots, 
which  I  have  in  bottles  of  liquid ;  and  so,  likewise, 
does  the  Anemone,  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  know  any 
bulbous-rooted  or  such  like  plant  that  will  not,  whe- 
ther Snowdrop,  Crocus,  Ornithogalum,  bulbous  Iris, 
Jonquil,  Daffodils,  Narcissus  of  any  sort.  Crown  Im- 
perial, Tuberose,  Hyacinth,  Tulip,  Colohicum,  and 
Cyclamen. 

Nearly  all  the  old  garden  calendars  and  florists' 
manuals,  however,  give  directions  how  to  "  blow " 
or  flower  bulbs  in  glasses  of  water,  and  of  late  years 
Moss  culture  has  been  recommended  to  the  same 
end. 

The  philosophy  of  the  water  and  Moss  culture  of 
bulbs  is  simply  this.  In  all  bulbs  and  tubers  the 
incipient  flowers  are  actually  formed,  and  material 
for  their  future  development  is  also  present  when 
the  roots  are  dug  in  autumn,  and  this  being  so,  the 
slightest  assistance  of  heat  and  moisture  suffices  to 
enable  them  to  bloom.  When  you  buy  bulbs  from 
Holland,  you  are  actually  buying  Hyacinth  or  Nar- 
cissus spikes  i«  sitw,  the  result  of  Datch  skill  and 
culture,  and  especially  of  Dutch  sunshine.  All  we 
do  with  roots  of  this  kind  is  to  afford  them  condi- 
tions suitable  for  their  development,  a  very  different 
thing  altogether  from  conditions  suitable  for  their 
permanent  growth  and  perennial  welfare. 


Hardy  bulbs— Rows  r.  groups.— Now  that 
many  hardy  bulbs  are  again  coming  in  flower,  one 
cannot  but  note  the  different  effects  produced  in 
different  gardens  by  the  same  kinds  planted  in  dif- 
ferent ways.     The  plan  of  putting  single  lines  as 
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edgings  to  beds  or  borders  of  such  things  as  Snow- 
drops, Crocuses,  Squills,  &o.,  is  about  the  worst  that 
can  be  devised,  one  bold  clump  or  a  group  of  fifty 
bulbs  being  far  more  effective  than  several  hundreds 
set  out  in  precise  order.  Generally  speaking,  there 
are  sheltered  nooks  and  corners  in  even  small  gar- 
dens where  bulbs  can  be  planted,  and  under  the 
friendly  shelter  of  an  evergreen  tree  or  shrub  the 
Snowdrop,  Aconite,  and  Crocus  will  look  far  more 
effective  than  in  the  soil-splashed  beds,  where  they 
rarely  make  but  a  short  display  owing  to  the 
changeableness  of  our  spring  weather.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  effect  produced  by  later  flowering 
kinds,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  kc,  by  cramming 
in  bulbs  as  thickly  as  they  are  planted  in  pots ;  but 
March  and  May  are  different  periods  to  cater  for. 
Those  who  wish  for  the  best  results  very  early  in 
the  season  should  keep  clear  of  freshly-dug  beds, 
and  concentrate  their  efforts  on  the  sheltered  mossy 
banks  and  cosy  nooks,  and  plant  their  early  bulbs 
in  company  with  Iris  reticulata,  single  and  double 
Hepaticas,  Primroses,  and  Daffodils.  On  no  account 
disturb  them  with  the  spade.— J.  G.  H. 


sprays  of  Lawson's  Cypress,  the  Crocuses  being 
dibbled  in  between  them.  This  arrangement  is 
much  better  than  crowding  them  in  a  vase,  as  each 
flower  has  plenty  of  room  to  unfold.  When  towards 
mid-day  they  open,  they  have  a  really  charming 
appearance,  like  a  patch  of  Crocuses  in  the  open. — 
J.  C,  Bi/feef. 


ANEMONE  FULGENS  AND  THE  FKOST. 
I  NOTE  that  this  Anemone  has  been  cruelly 
cut  by  the  late  frosty  winds,  and  am  led  to 
think  that  this  may  be  one  cause  of  its  non- 
flourishing  condition  in  many  gardens.  In  the 
case  of  bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  plants  an 
injury  to  the  foliage  is  fraught  with  evil  conse- 
quences, the  strength  of  the  bulb  or  tuber  the  fol- 
. lowing  year  naturally  depending  on  the  vigour  of 
its  growth.  Anemone  fulgens  is  not  one  of  the 
easiest  of  hardy  flowers  to  deal  with,  and  no 
doubt  is  more  sensitive  to  a  check  than  things  that 
more  readily  adapt  themselves  to  our  climate. 
-Some  plants  I  noticed  had  the  foliage  quite  browned, 
and  I  cannot  think  that  they  will  come  at  all  strong 
next  year.  They  are,  I  fancy,  likely  to  disappear 
altogether.  It  is  true  that  the  common  garden 
Anemone  suffers  in  the  same  way,  but  it  has  such  a 
fund  of  healthy  vigour  and  is  so  completely  at 
home  with  us,  that  it  does  not  become  permanently 
weakened.  I  suppose  the  Pau  Anemone  rarely,  if 
ever,  gets  cut  up  in  its  native  home.  It  would, 
therefore,  seem  that  we  ought  to  give  it  some  pro- 
tection, either  naturally,  by  placing  it  where  it  does 
not  get  touched  by  northandeast  winds,  or  artificially. 
The  slightest  amount  of  iirotective  material  would 
keep  the  foliage  all  right.  The  natural  shelter  must 
not,  however,  be  of  a  nature  to  shut  out  the  sun 
in  summer,  for  if  there  is  a  hardy  flower  that  wants 
roasting  when  at  rest,  it  is  this  Anemone.  I  tried 
for  several  years  to  get  it  to  do  well,  but  until  I 
selected  the  hottest  and  driest  position  in  the  gar- 
den, it  failed  after  the  first  year.  The  best  clump 
is  close  to  an  Arbor-vitie,  where  there  is  no  shade, 
the  sun  shining  there  the  whole  day  in  summer,  and 
the  ground  is,  of  course,  extremely  dry,  owing  to 
the  roots  of  the  tree.  This  clump  annually  increases 
in  strength,  whilst  others  only  exist,  and  some  have 
died  away. 

I  have  often  thought  of  trying  a  few  pots  of  this 
Anemone  under  glass.  In  a  season  like  this,  when 
the  absence  of  sun  renders  the  forwarding  of  flowers 
under  glsss  a  slower  process  than  usual,  one  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  Anc-monr  blooms  in  plenty.  This 
year  it  will  be  the  end  of  April  bc'foie  Anemones 
are  good  in  the  open.  For  this  purpose  the  tubers 
ought  to  be  potted  up  in  August,  as  the  earlier  they 
are  put  in  the  ground  the  sooner  they  come  into 
bloom.  The  coronaria  varieties  might  be  used  in 
the  same  way,  and  seedlings  raised  early  in  the  year 
wonld  be  best.  J.  C.  B. 


Crocuses  in  the  house.— We  have  had  a  bad 
time  for  Crocuse.s  which  only  show  their  full  beauty 
in  the  open  when  the  sun  shines.  Here  since  they 
appeared  above  ground  on  two  days  only  have  they 
expanded.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 
they  are  not  wholly  dependent  on  the  sun  for  ex- 
pansion, and  that  in  a  warm  room  they  will  open  for 
a  few  hours  daily.  Nothing  has  given  me  more 
pleasure  through  this  dull  time  than  a  shallow  dish 
of  yellow  Crocu.s  blooms.      In  the  dislj  were  laid 
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Alpine  Primroses. — The  first  which  we  have 
seen  this  year  is  known  in  gardens  under  the  name 
of  Primula  Fortunei,  a  name  of  which  we  can  find 
no  record  whatever.  It  is  also  known  as  P.  erosa, 
but  is  clearly  not  the  plant  figured  a  short  time  ago 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine  under  that  name.  Dr. 
Watt,  of  India,  considers  it  the  true  P.  capitata, 
which  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  plant  so  long 
grown  in  gardens  under  that  name.  In  P.  Fortunei 
the  leaves  are  slightly  mealy,  as  well  as  the  flower 
heads  before  opening,  and  are  broad,  oval,  and 
somewhat  like  those  of  P.  denticulata.  Flower- 
stems  tall,  two  to  three  from  each  plant,  bearing  a 
large  loose  head  of  numerous  lilac  flowers,  not 
drooping  like  those  of  V.  capitata  of  gardens.  In 
habit  this  plant  is  entirely  different  from  anything 
we  know.  It  is  quite  perennial,  easily  increased  by 
division,  while  P.  capitata  is  at  best  only  a 
biennial,  and  cannot  be  divided.  P.  Fortunei  is  a 
most  useful  plant  for  the  corridor  or  greenhouse. 
We  have  tried  to  force  P.  rosea,  with  poor  results, 
only  one  out  of  half  a  dozen  being  at  all  present- 
able, the  others  going  entirely  to  leaf,  the  flower  bud 
remaining  dormant.  If  this  plant  is  desired  early, 
it  should  never  be  put  in  a  house  with  a  tempera- 
ture over  45°,  and  then  only  those  with  the  most 
advanced  flower  buds  should  be  chosen.  P.  den- 
ticulata is  already  showing  finely,  owing,  doubtless, 
to  the  comparatively  dry  season.  It  is  very  remark- 
able how  seedlings  of  this  species  vary,  as  out  of 
over  a  dozen  plants  raised  no  two  are  exactly  alike 
in  tint  or  in  the  quantity  of  sulphur  farina  on  the 
leaves.  P.  denticulata  can  also  be  increased  by 
division,  which  method  gives  a  quicker  result  than 
that  of  seed. 

The  Pyrenean  Catchfly  (Lychnis  pyrenaica) 
is  a  plant  that  adapts  itself  to  our  climate  more 
readily  than  most  of  the  alpines  from  that  region. 
It  loves  limestone,  in  a  sunny  position,  almost  per- 
pendicular, where  if  allowed  its  own  way,  its  seeds 
shed  in  early  autumn  will  be  found  to  germinate  in 
all  the  crevices  within  reach,  and  in  a  few  years 
to  form  quite  a  colony.  Such  a  group  has  none  of 
the  stiffness  of  that  planted,  and  reminds  one  of 
the  old  moat  wall.  It  flowers  profusely.  The 
flowers  are  medium  sized,  white,  with  just  a  shade 
of  pink,  and  even  when  out  of  bloom  its  abundant 
glaucous  leaves  are  always  attractive.  In  such  a 
position,  or,  indeed,  growing  together,  as  we  have 
seen  them,  L.  Lagascru  and  the  above  make  a 
pretty  picture.  The  flowers  of  L.  Lagascs,  borne 
in  the  greatest  profusion,  are  bright  rose-coloured 
with  whitish  centre,mnoh  larger  than  those  of  L. pyre- 
naica, and  almost  hide  the  slightly  glaucous  leaves. 
It  can  be  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  although 
seeds  are  preferable,  as  they  can  be  sown  on  the 
rockery  in  positions  where  it  would  be  difficult  to 
plant.  Both  natives  of  the  Pyrenees,  flowering  in 
early  summer.  K. 


at  the  top,  and  not  at  all  recurved  ;  and  the  leaves 
are  perfectly  smooth,  and  usually  broader  and  less 
narrowly  pointed.  In  L.  canadense  they  are  rough 
upon  the  edge  and  usually  also  upon  the  veins  be- 
neath, and  sometimes  over  the  whole  lower  surface. 
In  this  respect  that  species  differs  also  from  L. 
superbum.  The  flowers  are  dark  coloured,  of  a  deep 
reddish  orange,  uniformly  dotted  within  with  rather 
small  purple  spots.  In  its  native  locality  it  blooms 
in  June.  The  bulbs  are,  like  those  of  L.  canadense 
and  L.  superbum,  renewed  from  year  to  year  upon  a 
perennial  rootstock,  and  respond  as  kindly  to  a 
similar  culture.  The  species  has  been  found  upon 
the  Peaks  of  Otter,  in  Virginia,  and  probably  occurs 
in  many  other  places  in  the  Southern  Alleghanies. 
— S.  W.,  in  Garden  and  Forenf. 

A  fringed    trunk    Dafifodil.— In    1S86    Mr. 

Hartland,  of  Cork,  sent  me  a  flower  of  a  very 
peculiar  Daffodil  having  a  fringed  or  goffered 
trumpet.  This  year  I  have  received  flowers  of  the 
same  variety  from  its  owner,  a  gentleman  in 
Limerick,  on  whose  lawn  it  appears  to  have 
appeared  spontaneously,  and  probably  as  a  natural 
seedling.  Double  and  single  varieties  of  N.  spurius 
are  growing  near  to  the  tuft  which  produces 
fringed  flowers,  and  the  inference  is  that  it  is  a 
seedling  from  one  of  these  varieties.  The  flower  is 
normal  in  all  ways,  except  that  lobed  bits  of  fringe 
of  the  same  consistence  as  the  trumpet  itself  are 
fixed  to  the  outside  of  the  corona  or  trunk,  being 
attached  by  their  centres  to  the  midribs  of  the  six 
coronal  leaves,  which  being,  as  usual  in  Daffodils, 
coherent  by  their  margins,  necessarily  form  the 
trumpet  of  the  (lower.  A  similar  state  of  things 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  case  of  seedling  Gloxinias, 
but  I  have  not  seen  it  so  regular  and  constant 
amongst  these  flowers  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  this 
Daffodil,  which  is  known  to  have  produced  these 
fringed  flowers  for  the  past  three  or  four  years  at 
least.  Mr.  Wolley  Dod  tells  me  that  he  has 
occasionally  seen  Daffodils  having  their  trumpets 
more  or  less  fringed  down  their  sides,  but  that  he 
deemed  it  a  mere  temporary  freak  of  Nature  which 
might  not  be  repeated.  I  hope  that  lovers  of 
Narcissi  will  keep  a  look-out  for  such  flower.", 
seeing  that  "  exceptions  very  often  prove  the  law 
or  rule."— F.  W.  Buebidge. 


Gray's  Lily  (Lilium  Grayi).  —  Upon  the  trip 
which  Dr.  Asa  Gray  made  to  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains in  IMhihe  collected  upon  Roan  Mountain,  in 
North  Carolina,  a  single  specimen  of  a  Lily  which 
was  considered  by  him  to  be  a  form  of  the  common 
Lilium  canadense,  and  as  such  it  was  preserved  in 
his  herbarium  at  Cambridge.  During  the  last  ten 
years  the  same  form  has  again  been  found  upon  the 
same  mountain,  though  not  abundantly,  and  it  has 
also  been  cultivated  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic 
Garden.  Though  evidently  closely  related  to  L 
canadense,  it  yet  differs  from  it  so  decidedly  that  it 
has  been  deemed  deserving  of  specific  rank  and  has 
been  honoured  with  the  name  of  its  discoverer.  As 
contrasted  with  L.  canadense,  the  flowers  are 
smaller,  less  pendulous,  and  broader  at  the  base ; 
the  petals  are  broader  in  proportion,  less  tapering 
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Seoliopus  Bigelowi. — This  is  said  to  he  relatpcf 
to  the  Trilliums,  aud  lias  the  fretid  odour  of  T. 
erectum ;  but,  unlike  the  Trilliums,  its  most  con- 
spicuous feature  lies  in  the  three  greenish  white 
sepals,  veined  with  deep  claret,  the  three  petals  being 
reduced  to  mere  threads.  Mr.  Ware  states  that  it 
is  a  native  of  Southern  California,  quite  hardy  and 
foud  of  shade  and  moisture  and  a  peat  soil. — .1.  S., 
Wnrl;>up. 

Tulip  Ophir  d'Or. — This  early  Tulip  has  been 
exceptionally  well  shown  this  season,  and  finds  many 
admirers  for  the  rich  canary  colour  of  its  flowers. 
It  has  a  full,  bold  cup-like  bloom  borne  on  a  sturdy 
scape,  and  the  leaves  are  robust.  It  is  worth  noting, 
as  it  always  seems  to  come  good,  even  being  shown 
well  in  stands  where  other  Tulips  were  very  interior. 
Another  variety  that  all  should  have  is  Proserpine, 
a  rich  deep  self  mauvy  pink. 

Burser's  Saxifrage. — This  lovely  Saxifrage  has 
flowered  well  this  year,  although  where  the  plants 
are  in  exposed  positions,  the  wind,  sleet,  and  keen 
frosts  have  tried  them  severely.  It  is  now  a  mass  of 
flower  in  many  nurseries,  and  it  blooms  so  freely 
that  the  dense  mat-like  vegetation  is  almost  hidden. 
Burser's  Saxifrage  is  also  one  of  those  alpines  that 
does  well  in  pots,  but  the  Iiest  way  is  to  form  bold 
clumps  in  the  rock  garden,  selecting  nooks  or  jutting 
ledges  where  the  pure  white  flowers  will  be  best  seen. 
It  is  one  of  the  choicest  gems  from  the  Austrian  Alps 
we  have  had. 

Coloured  Primroses  are  flowers  that  show  a 
brilliant  diversity  of  colours,  from  the  purest  white 
to  the  deepest  crimson,  and  a  row  of  thriving  plants 
in  the  liorder  is  a  picture  of  beauty  during  the 
spring  months.  It  would  he  an  advantage  if  the 
coloured  Primroses  were  more  often  seen,  as  nothing 
is  easier  to  grow  than  the  Primrose  if  ordinary  caro 
is  taken,  and  the  flowers  when  bunched  make  an 
acceptable  adornment  for  the  table.  Too  frequently 
Prinirosos  suffer  in  the  summer  from  neglect,  and  the 
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results  are  too  evident  this  season  in  the  stunted  con- 
dition of  the  plants.     They  are  also  useful  for  pots. 

"White  Grape  Hyacinth.— This  is  one  of  the 
best  of  this  interesting  group,  and  a  proper  companion 
to  the  hlue  form,  as  the  colours  contrast  well.  It  is 
quite  hardy,  and  the  flower-spikes  are  borne  well  above 
the  Grass-like  leafage ;  moreover,  they  are  of  the 
purest  white.  A  pan  of  it  in  full  bloom  is  an  excellent 
ornament  for  the  greenhouse,  and  clumps  of  the  type 
and  its  variety  make  bright  patches  in  the  open 
ground.   Its  botanical  name  is  Muscari  botryoides  albus. 


FLOWER  GAEDEN  NOTES. 

Phlo.x  Dbummondi. — These  half  -  hardy  annual 
Phloxes  have  of  late  years  been  so  greatly  im- 
pro\ed,  that  no  garden  ought  to  be  without  them. 
As  regards  colour,  they  are  now  to  be  had  of  every 
shade,  ranging  from  pure  white  to  a  dark,  almost 
black-maroon,  but  personally  I  give  preference  to 
the  striped  and  spotted-flowered  varieties,  such  as 
pure  white  with  a  violet-coloured  eye,  or  violet 
splashed  and  evenly  spotted  with  white.  The  self 
or  one-coloured  varieties  are  perhaps  best  for  mass- 
ing, but  the  variegated-flowered  varieties  make  the 
grandest  nosegays,  and  are  most  useful  for  decora- 
tion. The  habit  of  the  two  sections  varies  as  greatly 
as  do  the  colours.  The  dwarf,  compact-growing 
section  is  matchless  for  planting  small  beds  or  in  a 
mass  in  the  front  of  wide  flower  borders.  We  had 
several  large  clumps  of  this  section  last  year  that 
never  grew  higher  than  ti  inches,  and  yet  the  growth 
was  so  dense  and  spreading,  that  the  plants  were 
full  of  flower  from  early  in  July  till  severe  frost 
set  in.  Plants  of  the  tall,  or  what  is  generally 
called  the  grandiflora  section  are  best  suited  for 
positions  where  the  growth  can  ramble  at  will.  A 
thicket  of  these  and  seedling  Petunias  that  we  had 
last  year  growing  on  an  out-of-the-way  flower  border 
would  have  certainly  pleased  those  who  appreciate 
wild  gardening.  We  have  just  sown  the  several 
varieties  in  cold  frames  placed  on  the  hard  ground, 
over  which  was  spread  5  inches  of  light  soil.  The 
reason  for  giving  preference  to  this  hard  bottom  is 
that  the  seedlings  will  transplant  with  less  check 
than  if  planted  in  deep  soil.  Water  having  been 
given  directly  sowing  was  done,  no  more  will  be 
needed  until  the  plants  show  above  the  soil,  and 
until  this  takes  place  the  lights  will  be  kept  closed. 

Perennial  Phloxes. — As  a  rule  I  give  preference 
to  growing  these  from  cuttings,  and  this  is  the  only 
way  to  get  any  given  variety  true  to  name.  The 
old  stools  in  the  borders  are  now  full  of  cuttings, 
and  by  taking  the  best  of  these  ofE  with  a  heel  and 
inserting  them  in  the  ordinary  way  round  the  sides 
of  pots  and  putting  them  in  frames  that  may  have 
been  made  up  for  Cucumbers,  Melons,  or  forcing 
Asparagus,  they  quickly  root,  and  by  careful  after- 
treatment  as  to  potting  as  soon  as  rooted,  the  plants 
will  be  ready  to  put  in  the  border  before  May  is 
out,  and  most  of  them  will  flower  in  the  autumn. 
Like  Chrysanthemums,  these  young-struck  plants 
produce  much  finer  flowers  than  do  the  old  stools. 
Thoje  who  have  not  the  convenience  for  striking 
cuttings  may  increase  their  stock  by  cutting  up  the 
old  stools  with  a  sharp  edging  knife.  It  is  getting 
too  late  for  doing  this  work,  but  if  free  supplies  of 
water  can  be  given — should  the  weather  prove  dry 
— I  would  advise  that  it  be  done  instead  of  keeping 
large  old  stools.  Plants  are  also  very  readily  raised 
from  seeds,  and  if  sown  in  heat  at  once  there  is  yet 
time  to  get  examples  of  sufficient  size  to  bloom  in 
autumn— at  least  some  of  them— and  all  will  flower 
freely  next  year. 

Pinks  and  Carnations.- Owing  to  want  of 
house  room  for  raising  seedlings  and  propagation 
generally,  we  are  often  compelled  to  sow  seeds  in 
the  open  air  that  would  be  more  expeditiously 
raised  indoors  if  space  could  be  spared.  Amongst 
these  are  Pinks  and  Carnations.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  position  be  a  sunny  one,  the  soil  well 
drained  and  of  a  light  nature.  I  use  a  good  pro- 
portion of  leaf-soil,  and  shallow  drills  are  drawn 
D  inches  apart.  The  seed  is  then  sown,  and  before 
covering  over  with  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  border 
the  drills  are  thickly  strewn  with  sand  and  then 
carefully  filled  in  by  band.     It  is  necessary  to  guard 


against  attacks  of  slugs  and  grubs  as  the  seedlings 
emerge  from  the  soil,  and  the  best  way  is  to  trap 
them  with  bran  baits.  These  should  be  put  down  in 
small  patches  between  the  seed  drills,  and  when 
the  pests  are  found  thereon  (and  they  soon  will  be 
if  there  are  any  in  close  proximity)  pick  them  off 
and  destroy  them.  We  have  a  quantity  of  good 
plants  sown  last  year  still  in  the  seed  drills;  these 
are  about  to  be  planted  out  together  with  layered 
named  kinds.  This  would  have  been  done  long  ago 
had  the  weather  been  propitious. 

Annual  Sunflowers. — These  have  become  very 
popular,  but  I  only  really  care  for  one  of  the  many 
varieties  that  have  recently  come  to  the  front,  and 
that  is  the  small-flowered  and  dense-branching- 
habited  variety  called  Miniature.  This  variety  is 
equal,  and  in  some  respects  superior,  to  any  of  the 
perennial  section,  all  of  which  are  more  worthy  of 
cultivation  than  the  coarse,  ugly  Artichoke-like 
annual  kinds  that  some  people  profess  to  have  such 
a  liking  for.  The  variety  Miniature  makes  a  mag- 
nificent bush,  and  the  flowers  in  colour,  size,  and 
formation  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  Rud- 
beckia  Newmanni,  for  which  many  people  take  them 
when  used  as  cut  flowers.  The  plant  is  an  excellent 
companion  to  the  dark-flowered  varieties  of  single 
Dahlias,  and  makes  as  an  effective  back  line  or 
central  subject  for  large  beds  as  the  single  Dahlias. 
Sow  in  heat  at  once,  pot  off  as  soon  as  large  enough 
to  handle,  grow  on  slowly  in  an  intermediate  tem- 
perature, and  plant  out  the  third  week  in  May.  The 
coarse,  large-flowered  varieties  may  also  be  raised  in 
the  same  way,  and  it  is  now  time  this  was  done. 

Half-hardy  bedding  plants. — Calceolarias 
aurea  floribunda  and  amplexicaulis  —  the  only 
two  varieties  we  grow  —  must  shortly  be  given 
more  room,  for  if  starved  and  stunted  now,  they  are 
sure  to  die  off  early  in  the  summer  by  what  many 
call  the  "  Calceolaria  disease,"  which  arises  from 
starvation  in  the  early  stage  of  their  existence,  and 
how  to  prevent  such  decrepitude  is,  therefore,  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Our  plants  are  still  in  the 
cutting  frames,  and  as  pots  and  boxes  are  not  used 
in  the  cultivation  of  Calceolarias,  they  wiU  soon  be 
transplanted  to  a  border  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall 
and  have  protection  under  the  same  covering  as  the 
fruit  trees.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  on 
these  borders  consists  of  a  large  percentage  of  leaf- 
mould,and  is  placed  on  thetopof  thefruit-tree border 
soil  and  moved  before  roots  of  fruit  trees  make  their 
way  into  it.  At  planting-out  time  the  plants  are 
gently  raised  by  running  a  spade  under  the  layer  of 
foreign  soil ;  they  are  then  singled  out  by  the  hand 
with  all  the  soil  possible  adhering  to  the  roots,  and 
transplanting  is  then  done  without  any  apparent 
check;  we  are  never  troubled  with  the  so-called 
disease. 

Leucophyton  Browni,  commonly  called  Whip- 
cord Plant,  owing  to  its  wiry,  twisted  appearance, 
we  strike  and  winter  exactly  the  same  as  Calceo- 
larias. Its  roots  are  brittle  and  strike  down  deep 
into  the  soil ;  hence  lifting  and  re-planting  prior  to 
planting  them  out  in  beds  are  essential.  This  trans- 
planting must  be  done  the  moment  the  Calceolarias 
are  out  of  the  way,  as  they  will  occupy  their  place  in 
the  frames.  There  is  no  white-foliaged  bedding 
plant  of  a  more  refined  nature  than  this,  and,  it 
should  be  added,  none  more  difficult  to  strike.  It 
resents  coddling  in  any  form,  the  ordinary  cold 
frame  treatment  suiting  it  best,  both  as  to  propaga- 
tion and  growth,  until  the  planting  season  arrives. 

Gnaphalium  lanatum. — This  is  also  propa- 
gated in  the  same  way  and  treated  in  every  particu- 
lar as  in  the  case  of  Calceolarias.  It  is  necessary  to 
pinch  out  the  tops  of  the  plants  to  induce  a  branch- 
ing habit  of  growth.  Though  old,  it  is  still  one  of 
the  best  plants  for  clothing  the  ground  beneath 
sub-tropicals  and  for  forming  enclosure  linesto  dark- 
coloured  foliage  and  flowering  plants. 

Herbaceous  Lobelias.  —  A  mixture  of  the 
scarlet  variety  of  Lobelia  fulgcns  Queen  Victoria, 
the  lemon  -  coloured  Marguerite,  and  the  blue- 
flowered  Salvia  patens  forms  a  piece  of  as  perfect 
floral  beauty  as  anyone  could  wish  to  see,  and  it  is 
with  a  view  of  having  a  greater  preponderance  of 
such  variegated  colouring  that  we  are  now  having 


the  roots  of  these  Lobelias  split  up  and  planted 
out  in  shallow  boxes  of  rich  soil.  Grow  them  in  a 
warm  pit  for  a  month  or  so,  then  harden  off  by  cold 
frame  treatment  for  planting  out  early  in  May.  I 
once  raised  a  quantity  of  this  plant  from  seed,  but 
the  produce  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  will  not 
be  done  again.  The  flowers  were  varied  in  colour, 
certainly,  but  it  seemed  as  if  each  one  had  vied  with 
the  other  as  to  which  could  be  the  most  dingy  brown, 
purple  and  red.  Out  of  some  dozens  of  plants 
there  was  not  one  that  bad  a  distinct  colour.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  I  determined  in  future  to 
leave  the  raising  of  seedling  herbaceous  Lobelias  to 
others. 

General  work. — To  protect  with  Cocoa-nut 
fibre  spring-flowering  bulbs,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and 
Narcissus.  To  finish  transplanting  small  shrubs 
that  have  done  duty  in  flower  beds  for  the  winter, 
and  afterwards  to  manure  and  trench  beds  for 
summer  bedding  plants.  To  clip  Ivy,  nail  in  the 
shoots  of  A''irginian  Creepers  that  have  got  loosened 
by  wind,  and  to  do  the  same  to  Wistarias  and 
Magnolias.  These  last-named  do  exceedingly  well 
on  a  south-west  wall,  grow  vigorously  and  flower 
freely.  They  are  planted  in  a  border  paved  with 
flagstones,  but  opcninirs  are  cut  in  the  stones  for  the 
admission  of  moisture.  They  require  top-dressings 
of  fresh  soil  and  manure  about  every  third  year,  to 
apply  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  and  relay  the 
stones.  I  have  seen  the  roots  clinging  to  the  rough 
surface  just  as  tenaciously  as  Vine  roots  do  to  half- 
inch  bones.  This  is  a  proof,  I  think,  that  stones 
are  not  the  non-conductors  of  heat  that  they  are 
usually  considered.  W.  W. 


The  yellow  Picotee. — I  never  look  at  the 
illustration  of  the  yellow  Picotee  on  page  70  of  old 
Thomas  Hogg's  "Treatise  on  the  Growth  and 
Culture  of  the  Carnation,  Picotee,  Auricula,  &c." 
(edition  1822),  without  wondering  if  such  a  Picotee 
ever  existed.  It  is  a  medium-sized  flower,  of  a  rich 
deep  golden  yellow  colour;  the  petals  fimbriated, 
with  fiakes  of  crimson  on  the  petal  edges  like  the 
fine  pencillings  on  the  edge  of  a  feathered  Tulip, 
but  with  here  and  there  stronger  and  broader  flakes 
of  colour  running  from  the  petal  edge  down  to  the 
centre  of  the  flower.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  only  a 
fanciful  flower  sketched  by  the  artist;  but  there  it 
is,  clear  and  bold,  the  colours  as  good  and  well  ex- 
pressed as  when  they  were  laid  on  over  sixty  years 
ago.  If  we  had  a  flower  now  of  such  a  depth  of 
colour  it  would  make  a  floral  sensation.  It  appears 
that  the  Dutch  were,  in  those  days,  cultivators  of 
yellow  Picotees,  and  the  latter  were  to  be  met  with 
in  many  parts  of  the  Continent;  but,  as  Thomas 
Hogg  remarked,  it  is  "  always  scarce,  for  there  is 
never  any  great  stock  of  it  in  the  country.  It  is  to 
be  met  with  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  Germany, 
Prussia,  and  I'landers,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  and  of  Grenoble  and 
Lyons,  in  the  province  of  Dauphiny,  and  other  parts 
of  France."  I  remember  the  yellow  Picotees  of 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  but  they,  like  their  Conti- 
nental ancestors,  were  all  of  weakly  growth,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  get  stock  of  and  grow  some  of  them. 
Things  have  improved  since  then.  The  new  varie- 
ties raised  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  and  which  are  now 
being  distributed  from  Slough,  are  all  of  strong 
constitution,  and  can  be  successfully  grown  with 
reasonable  care.  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  of  Oxford,  also 
has  a  fine  strain  (raised  originally  in  Ireland) 
which  be  is  improving,  and  from  which  he  con- 
fidently anticipates  something  of  fine  quality.  The 
two  new  yellow  self  Carnations,  Germania  (Benary) 
and  Will  Threlfal,  are  excellent  growers.  I  have 
plants  of  each.  They  are  of  very  robust  constitution, 
and  promise  to  produce  plenty  of  "  grass."  I  think 
there  is  a  very  cheering  prospect  before  lovers  of 
yellow  Carnations  and  Picotees. — R.  D. 

The  snowy  Primrose. — Primula  viscoea  alba 
is  one  of  the  sweetest  of  all  Primulas,  having  com- 
paratively large  heads  of  white  scented  flowers  that 
rise  just  above  the  cushion-like  deep  green  foliage.  It 
is  a  gem  for  the  rock  garden,  and  deserves  to  be  grown 
in  a  pot,  together  with  the  type,  viscosa,  which  has 
rose  flowers,  the  two  colours  making  a  decided  contrast. 
These  two  kinds   are   not  hard  to  grow,   and  have 
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already  been  shown  in  exceedingly  good  condition  this    distinct,   that   by   several   authorities   it  has  been 


season.  Those  who  like  alpine  Primulas  must  have 
these  two  if  they  wish  for  anything  like  a  good  collec- 
tion.   


Ferns. 


such 


OUR  NATIVE  FERNS. 

THE  POLTSTICIIUMS,  OR  PRICKLV  SHIELD  FERN?, 

These  are  represented  by  two  species  and  numerous 
varieties  divided  into  two  classes,  the  comnaon 
Prickly  Shield  Fern,  botanically  known  as  Polysti- 
chum  aculeatum,  and  the  soft  Prickly  Shield  Fern, 
jnder  which  denomination  Polystichum  angulare 
and  its  many  varieties  are  classified. 

P.  ACULEATUM  is  a  particularly  strong,  bold- 
groming  Fern  with  numerous  fronds,  attaining  a 
height  of  3(1  inches  and  a  breadth  of  about  6 
inches  at  their  widest  part,  produced  from  a  stout 
tufted  caudex  and  disposed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
the  plant  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  shuttlecock. 
The  fronds  are  of  a  dark  bluish  green  shining  colour 
on  their  upper  side,  while  their  under  side  is  of 
a  paler  tint;  the  stipes  as  well  as  the  crown  of 
the  plant  are  densely  covered  with  large  blackish 
brown  scales.  The  fructification  of  that  handsome 
species  presents  a  peculiarity  of  special  note,  inas- 
much as  instead  of  the  frond  being  fertile  through- 
out, as  is  usually  the  case,  the  spores  are  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  upper  part,  where  the 
masses  form  a  parallel  line  of  circles,  gradually 
diminishing  in  size  from  the  base  of  the  pinnaj  to 
its  point  on  each  side  of  the  mid-vein. 

The  common-  Pbicklt  Fern  is  one  of  the  oldest 
known  British  kinds,  for  mention  of  it  is  made  by 
Johnson  in  his  edition  of  "  Gerard's  Herbal,"  when 
in  this  instance  not  only  the  name  of  the  discoverer 
of  the  plant,  but  even  the  very  day  of  its  discovery 
is  given.  There  it  is  described  as  Filix-mas  non 
ramosa  pinnulis  latis,  auriculatis,  spinosis  (Male 
Fern  not  branched,  with  broad  ears  and  prickly 
leaflets).    To  the  above  he  adds — 

This  I  take  to  be  Fihx-masaculeatamajor  Baohini 
(Bauhin's  larger  Prickly  Male  Fern),  neither  have  I 
seen  any  tigure  resembling  this  plant.  It  groweth 
abundantly  ou  the  shadowy  moist  rocks  by  Maple 
Durham,  near  Peterstield,  in  Hampshire.  JohnGood- 
yer,  July  4,  16.3.S. 

We  may  also  add  that  the  Prickly  Shield  Fern  is 
common  in  certain  districts  in  England,  where  it  is 
found  in  a  wild  state  in  widely  separated  habitats, 
for  while  it  used  to  be  plentiful  in  Osterley  Park, 
Hampton  Lane  and  Sion  Lane,  near  Brentford; 
near  Hastings,  and  other  places  in  Sussex,  as 
well  as  about  Tunbridge  Wells  and  near  Gurnet 
Bay,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  is  to  this  day 
frequently  met  with  near  Halifax,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire ;  in 
Leigh,  St.  Anne's  and  Stapleton  Woods,  near 
Bristol ;  in  the  Isle  of  Man ;  near  liromsgrove,  in 
Worcestershire  ;  in  Warwickshire  ;  in  Shapscombe 
Wood,  near  Painswick,  in  Gloucestershire;  in 
Burton  Wood,  near  Warrington,  in  Lancashire  ;  in 
Cbarmwood  Forest;  at  Kingsteignton,  in  Devon, 
and  many  other  p'aces  in  England.  In  Ireland  the 
common'  Prickly  Shield  Fern  is  found  near  Clon- 
mel,  at  Colin  Glen,  Belfast,  and  at  Hedge  Bank, 
near  Carrickfergus ;  while  in  Scotland  one  still 
meets  with  it  about  Drumlanrig,  in  Xithsdale,  at 
Peasebridge,  and  on  Cartland  llocks,  near  Lanark. 
It  is  alio  found  in  goodly  quantities  in  Wales,  near 
Bangor  and  Carnarvon  ;  at  Cicle,  near  Beaumaris, 
and  at  Lleiniog  Castle,  Anglesey  ;  and  near  Wrex- 
him,  ia  Denbighshire. 

I'olystichum  aculeatum  has  produced  but  com- 
paratively few  striking  varieties,  although  in  a  list 
published  in  March,  IHt;.",,  by  Mr.  P.  Xeill  Fraser,  of 
Cinonmills  Lodge,  Edinburgh,  we  find  that  no  less 
than  twenty-three  of  them  are  enumerated.  But  it 
was  then  at  a  time  when  British  Ferns  were  at 
the  height  of  their  popularity,  and  it  would  be 
moit  interesting  and  most  instructive,  as  a  sign 
of  the  times,  to  know  how  many  of  these  have 
survived  and  are  now  to  be  found  in  collections. 
The  most  striking  variety  at  jiresent  in  cultiva- 
tion is  P.  aculeitum  lobatum,  a  form  to  entirely 


admitted  as  a  species,  and  its  constancy  is 
that  it  has  never  been  noted  anywhere  to  have 
under  cultivation  assumed    the  form  of  P.  acu- 
leatum.    It  is  exactlj  intermediate    in    size  and 
also    in  character  between  that  species  and    P. 
Lonchitis,  its  fronds  being  from  12  inches  to  18 
inches  long.    In  his  "Synopsis  Stirpium  Britan- 
nicum,"  Ray,  who  gives  it  as  a  distinct  species, 
describes  it  as  Filix  aculeata  major,  pinnulis  auri- 
culatis   crebioribus,    foliis   integris,   angustioribus 
(larger  Prickly  Fern,  with  closer  and  eared  pinnic 
and  with  the  whole  fronds  narrower).      And  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith,  who  acknowledges  that  Ray  has  well 
marked  the  diflferences  between  P.  aculeatum  and 
lobatum,  also  rightly  observes  that  the  latter  is 
always  distinguished  "by  its  much  shorter,  more 
crowded,  and  less  scaly  pinniB."    Its  pinnules  are 
also  more  entire,  being  but  very  slightly  auriculate, 
very  convex,  thick,  and  of  a  glaucous  green  colour. 
Like  the    typical  species,  1'.  aculeatum  lobatum, 
which  is  even  hardier  than  either  P.  angulare  or 
P.  aculeatum,  it  is  generally  found  growing  wild  on 
shady  hedge  banks  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  in  his  "Analysis  of  British  Ferns" 
Mr.  Francis  states  that — 

It  is  extremely  common  in  Scotland  and  in  the  north 
of  England,  gradually  losing  itself  towards  the  south 
and  becoming  more  and  more  intermingled  with  P. 
aculeatum,  which,  in  its  turn,  ie  superseded  still  more 
southerly  hy  P.  angulare.  In  the  middle  and  south  of 
England  its  recorded  habitats  are  Leicestershire ; 
common  about  Settle,  Yorkshire ;  Pottery  Car,  near 
Doncaster ;  Matlock,  Derbyshire ;  at  Studley,  Sam- 
bourne,  Overley,  and  Weatherly,  in  Warwickshire; 
lane  leading  to  the  "Vache  from  Chalfont,  Bucks  ;  near 
Bristol;  near  Dorking,  Surrey;  in  Hants,  Ac;  near 
Yarmouth;  Sussex  and  Kent.  In  Wales,  near  Wrex. 
ham,  Denbighshire  ;  and  in  Ireland  at  CoUn  Glen, 
near  Belfast;  Hermitage,  County  Wieklow;  county  of 
Derry ;  Glen  Fee,  Clova  Mountains ;  as  also  in  Braid 
Woods,  near  Edinburgh. 

Of  the  several  crested  forms  of  P.  aculeatum 
known,  the  most  exquisite  is  undoubtedly  the  one 
called  acrocladoD,  which,  we  believe,  was  discovered 
some  thirty  years  ago  in  the  west  of  England.  In 
this  variety  the  greater  portion  of  the  frond,  which 
attains  some  20  inches  in  length,  is  narrow,  the 
short  pinna?  being  slightly  crested  ;  while  its  upper 
portion  is  many  times  divided  or  furcate,  thus  forming 
at  the  apex  a  head  of  dense  multifid  segments  four 
times  the  width  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  frond. 
In  general  appearance  this  splendid  form  may  be 
said  to  correspond  to  the  variety  grandiceps  in  the 
section  of  P.  angulare.  The  variety  densum,  origi- 
nally found  in  Devonshire,  is  a  very  handsome,  bold, 
and  distinct  form,  with  lanceolate  fronds  about  15 
inches  long  by  4  inches  wide,  and  whose  ample  and 
somewhat  crowded  pinnules  give  the  plant  an  im- 
bricated appearance.  P.  aculeatum  proliterum  is  a 
very  elegant  form,  with  finely  divided  fronds,  which 
are  sparingly  proliferous. 

The  Pbicklv  Shield  Febn  and  its  varieties  are 
free-growing,  easily  managed,  and  very  desirable 
Ferns  for  the  rockery,  fernery,  and  also  for  pot  cul- 
ture, as  they  are  all  evergreen,  delighting  in  a  mix- 
ture of  sandy  loam  and  fibrous  peat  in  equal  parts, 
resting  on  a  sound  drainage.  Although  when  once 
established  the  influence  of  strong  light  is  not  inju- 
rious to  them,  they  produce  finer  foliage  when 
grown  in  a  shady  position.  They  require  during  the 
growing  season  to  be  supplied  freely  with  water,  and 
their  roots  must  be  kept  constantly  moist  also  during 
the  winter.  P.  aculeatum  is  also  an  excellent  Fern 
fur  pot  culture,  as  it  bears  indoor  treatment  much 
better  than  most  British  Ferns.  Its  propagation  is 
generally  effected  by  means  of  its  spores,  which,  if 
sown  when  they  ripen  at  the  end  of  the  summer, 
make  very  nice  young  plants  during  the  following 
summer,  and  are  very  valuable  for  the  decoration  of 
the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  during  the  winter. 

S.  G. 


however,  recently  an  excellent  example  in  Mr.  Connell's 
garden  treated  as  a  pot  plant,  and  the  effect  is  charm- 
ing. It  requires  the  heat  of  a  stove,  but  it  is  of  such 
an  elegant  vase-like  contourj  that  all  who  possess  the 
accommodation  should  grow  it. — W.  H.  G. 

Adiantum  farleyense.  —  There  are  few  Ferns 
to  equal  this  for  bold  and  massive  character,  and  jet  it 
is  not  done  well  in  many  places.  This  caused  me  to 
note  how  finely  this  plant  is  grown  in  Mr.  Connell's 
garden  at  Tooting.  It  enjoys  a  high,  brisk  tempera- 
ture, and  is  capable  of  withstanding  a  greater  amount 
of  Sim  than  most  Ferns,  but  the  atmosphere  requires 
to  be  well  charged  with  moisture. — W.  H.  G. 

This  exceedingly  handsome  Fern  is  most 

successfully  treated  at  Sir  Fowell  Buxton's.  In 
the  stove  were  two  magnificent  specimens  in 
IG-inch  and  18-inch  pots;  also,  in  4-inch  pots, 
forty  or  fifty  plants  which  were  grown  ex- 
pressly for  room  decoration.  A  speciality  is  made 
of  A.  farleyense  for  that  purpose,  and  from  the 
admirable  way  the  plants  are  grown  and  their  hand- 
some appearance  no  doubt  they  are  highly  appre- 
ciated. The  plants  are  grown  in  good  fibry 
loam,  with  plenty  of  crooks,  broken  fine  and  put 
through  a  quarter-inch  sieve,  silver  sand,  and  a  little 
good  leaf-mould.  It  is  to  the  use  of  loam  alone, 
instead  of  the  usual  mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  that 
tbe  gardener  attributes  his  success.  In  the  same 
house  were  some  good  specimen  plants  of  Adiantum 
tenerum  and  trapeziforme,  also  a  grand  piece  of  the 
old  Davallia  Mooreana,  and  several  others. — H. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FERIVS. 


Gymnogramma   schizophylla   gloriosa.— 

1  liave  before  rocommondcd  this  plant  forbaskot-work, 
aH  it  grows  very  freely,  and,  the  fronds  being  pendent, 
a  good  epocimen   produced  a  grand  efl'ect.     I  noted 
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NYMPH.fiA    MAELIACEA. 

(canary  water  lily.*) 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  pretty  yellow- 
flowered  Nymphsea  from  North  America  a 
few  years  ago  we  have  had  no  addition  to  the 
genus  of  so  much  interest  as  that  here  figured. 
The  former  flowered  for  the  first  time  at  Kew 
in  1882,  and  was  figured  in  The  Garden  in 
1883  along  -mth  the  hlue-flowered  Australian 
land.  N.  Marliaoea  flowered  at  Kew  in  July 
last,  and  was  greatly  admired.  It  is  a  seed- 
ling raised  in  the  nursery  of  Mons.  Latour- 
:Marliac,  Temple-sur-Lot,  Garonne,  who  sent 
the  following  information  regarding  it : — 

This  Nymphaia  is  from  the  beauty  of  its  flowers, 
which  measure  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  size  of 
its  foliage,  quite  a  distinct  kind.  It  is  quite  hardy, 
even  in  the  north  of  France,  and  its  flowers,  which 
remain  open  during  the  best  part  of  the  day,  are 
produced  in  profusion  from  the  beginning  of  May 
until  the  end  of  October.  From  the  simple  beauty 
of  its  leaves,  which  are  richly  marbled  with  reddish 
brown  on  the  surface  and  blotched  with  purple  on 
the  under  side,  it  may  be  called  ornamental  apart 
from  its  flowers.  I  have  forwarded  quite  recently 
a  plant  of  it  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  it  will  hold  its  own  amongst  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Nymphasas  grown  there.  N. 
Marliacea  is  the  result  of  saving  and  sowing  the 
seeds  of  many  kinds  ripened  here. 

The  origin  of  this  plant  can  only  be  sur- 
mised. So  far  as  its  botanical  characters  go, 
it  is  very  near  to  N.  tuborosa,  the  North 
American  sister  to  our  common  white  AVater 
Lily.  I  saw  the  two  carefully  compared  by 
I'rofessor  Oliver  at  the  Kew  Herliarium,  and 
iu  the  form,  ^\a.,  of  the  leaves  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  flowers  it  certainly  showed  close 
relationship  with  the  plant  figured  in  the 
llotcmkal  Mu;/'i"iiic  as  N.  tuberosa  (t.  053U). 
r.ut  Mons.  ^Nlarliac  dissents  from  this  view, 


*  Drawn  for  TuE  Garden  iu  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  by  H.  G.  Moon,  September  20,  1887,  and 
printed  by  G.  Severeyns. 
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for  the  very  conclusive  reason  that  I^.  tube- 
rosa  never  produced  seeds  in  his  garden. 
Possibly  though,  this  kind  was  accidentally 
crossed  with  another — it  might  have  been  N. 
flava  (the  marbled  leaves  and  colour  of  the 
flower  suggest  this  to  me),  and  the  result  was 
a  seedling  partaking  very  much  of  the  charac- 
ters of  N.  tuberosa,  obtaining  colour  only  from 
the  other  parent.  Whatever  its  origin,  N. 
Marliacea  is  a  distinct  and  beautiful  Water 
Lily,  and  if  it  proves  as  hardy  in  England  as 
N.  tuberosa  it  will  be  of  immense  value. 
Even  as  an  indoor  plant  it  must  take  rank 
among  the  best  of  the  Nymphfeas.  At 
Kew  last  year,  where  two  plants  of  it  were 
grown  along  with  the  collection  of  tropical 
kinds,  N.  Marliacea  was  in  flower  till  the  end 
of  October.  It  appeared  to  be  quite  happy 
in  the  tropical  tank,  producing  its  flowers 
usually  in  pairs,  and,  as  Mons.  Marliac  states, 
they  were  open  nearly  all  day;  their  colour 
was  a  soft  canary  yellow.  At  the  present 
time  (March)  the  plants  are  in  full  leaf;  in 
fact,  they  never  went  to  rest  in  the  winter; 
whereas,  all  the  other  kinds,  except  only  N. 
fliiva,  did. 

I  have  failed  hitherto  to  see  any  difference 
between  the  plants  which  IMons.  Marliac  has 
named  :  (1)  N.  Marliacoa-chromatella,  and  (2) 
N.  Marliacea-chromatella  foliis  hepatico-mar- 
moratis.  The  names,  I  need  hardly  say,  are 
too  formidable  for  these  post-Linnean  times, 
and  the  raiser's  own  name  simply  will  suffice 
to  enable  us  to  distinguish  his  beautiful 
Water  Lily  from  all  other  kinds. 

W.  W. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


LACHENALIAS. 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  the  article  on 
Lachenalias  by  "  A^'eronica  "  in  The  Garden, 
March  17  (p.  249).  He  speaks  of  "ten  or 
twelve  species  known  in  books."  This  is  pro- 
bably much  under  the  mark,  as  Loudon  (Hort. 
Brit.)  gives  thirty-six,  and  Pritzel  (Icon.  Bot. 
Index)  notices  upwards  of  forty  as  having  been 
flgured,  though  perhaps  some  of  these  may  be 
merely  varieties,  or  the  same  variety  figured 
under  two  names.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
someone  should  take  up  and  give  a  mono- 
graph of  the  genus,  which  at  tliis  time  seems 
in  utter  confusion.  There  is  some  difficulty 
in  obtaining  many  of  the  species  true  to  name. 
I  have  had  bulbs  sent  from  the  Cape  Botanic 
Gardens  (where  it  might  be  supposed  all  the 
commoner  sorts  would  be  known)  which  have 
not  been  at  all  true  to  name.  I  do  not  think 
any  (at  least  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with 
them)  beat  L.  aurea  and  Nelson's  and  my 
own  seedlings  from  this,  but  I  remember  a 
very  pretty  one  I  had  (now  lost)  called  n'flcxa, 
of  which  i  find  no  mention  in  Loudon,  but  it 
is  figured  in  Andrews'  "Kepository"  (.5,299). 
I  have  at  the  present  jiioment  a  very  pretty 
one  in  bloom,  though  small,  L.  violacea,  and  a 
new  one  from  Oporto,  L.  Gami,  which  does 
not  seem  to  differ  from  some  of  the  varieties 
of  L.  tricolor.  L.  rubida  I  have  had  for 
years,  and  can  never  persuade  it  to  bloom,  and 


L.  stolonifera  (Avhich  I  think  the  same)  is 
equally  stublwrn.  Will  "  Veronica  "  say  how 
this  one  is  treated  1  The  showy  sorts  are  ex- 
tremely handsome,  but  there  are  many  among 
them  not  worth  growing,  except  by  those  who 
take  a  real  interest  in  them.  If  "Veronica  " 
will  send  me  his  address  I  shall  be  glad  to 
forward  him  a  bloom  of  L.  violacea.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  is  called  a  "  good  spike  " 
of  Lachenalia,  how  many  pips,  and  how  long 
in  the  stalk. — A.  Kawson,  Windermere. 

Like    "Veronica"   (p.  249),   I   am   uu 

admirer  of  these  plants,  and  I  have  several 
times  written  about  them  in  The  Garden 
within  the  last  five  years.  But  I  do  not 
admire  all  of  them,  and  one  had  better  make 
a  selection  of  the  fittest  for  gardens,  leav- 
ing the  otliers  to  the  botanists.  First,  how- 
ever, let  me  ask  "Veronica"  who  is  I'espon- 
sible  for  the  substitution  of  the  name  luteola 
for  that  of  tricolor.  Certainly  not  Mr.  Baker, 
nor  anyone  at  Kew,  so  far  as  I  know.  There 
have  been  notes  in  The  Garden  lately  about 
L.  luteola  which  have  puzzled  me,  but  now  I 
understand  ;  the  notes  described  typical  L. 
tricolor,  and  tie  name  was  wrdUg.  Perhaps  it 
will  simplify  matters  if  I  use  the  names  I  know 
the  difl:erent  kinds  by  ;  and  it  will  strengthen 
my  case  if  I  add  that  these  names  are  Mr. 
Baker's,  and  of  course  used  at  Kew. 

L.  TKICOLOE. — This  is  the  best  of  all.  It  grows 
and  multiplies  freely  under  ordinary  treatment ;  it 
flowers  well  whether  forced  or  not,  its  blooms  last, 
and  it  is  graceful  and  pretty.  The  colours  are  per- 
haps wanting  in  vividness  and  clearness  for  some 
tastes,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  flowers  are  much  admired. 
The  varieties  of  L.  tricolor  are  luteola  and  quadri- 
color,  the  former  being  exactly  the  same  as  the 
type,  except  that  it  has  not  the  greenish  brown 
colour  on  the  upper  part  of  the  flower  segments.  I 
have  had  and  grown  this  with  a  spike  10  inches  long 
beating  twenty-three  flowers.  It  is  not  as  good  as 
L.  tricolor.  L.  tricolor  var.  quadricolor  is  now  in 
flower  at  Kew,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Moore, 
at  Glasnevin,  can  show  it  to  "Veronica."  It  used 
to  be  grown  as  L.  superba,  and  I  have  seen  plants 
of  it  labelled  L.  tigrina  Warei.  When  well  grown 
this  four-coloured  variety  is  a  gem,  as  "Veronica" 
says,  but  it  becomes  weak  under  cultivation,  and 
must  be  renewed  through  imported  bulbs  if  possible. 
Let  me  recommend  growers  of  these  plants  to  apply 
to  Professor  McOwan,  director  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Cape  Town,  for  missing  kinds.  A  large 
stock  is  grown  there,  and  they  are  supplied  very 
cheaply. 

L.  AUEEA  is  better  than  L.  Nelsoni,  infinitely 
better  in  colour,  but  the  latter  has  gained  strength 
from  L.  tricolor,  one  of  its  parents,  and  on  that 
account  it  retains  its  vigour  year  after  year;  whereas 
L.  aurea,  the  other  parent  of  L.  Nelsoni,  is  apt  to 
become  weaker.  There  is  a  batch  of  L.  aurea  in 
flower  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew  now.  The  flowers 
are  a  clear  soft  golden  colour,  without  a  shadow  of 
green,  or  brown  or  crimson,  and  the  bells  are  large, 
with  slightly  spreading  mouths.  If  anyone  wants 
a  better  looking  flower  than  that  of  L.  Nelsoni,  then 
he  must  get  L.  aurea,  but  it  is  a  little  more  diflicult 
to  manage. 

L.  PBNDULA  is  all  that  "  Veronica "  has  said 
about  it,  except  that  it  is  exceedingly  variable  in 
colour  and  size  of  flowers.  The  best  form  has  stout 
erect  spikes  1,')  inches  long,  with  from  thirty  to 
forty  flowers  on  a  spike,  each  flower  li  inches  long 
by  one-third  of  an  inch  wide,  and  the  colours 
vermilion-red,  marked  and  tinted  with  sea-green 
and  purple  at  their  apices.  The  worst  form  is  too 
plentiful ;  it  has  long,  weak  spikes,  bearing  only  a 
few  flowers  less  than  1  inch  long,  and  the  colours 
duU. 

L.  KBFLE.xA  is  not  much  known,  but  it  is  now  in 
flower  at  Kew.  It  has  broad  green  leaves  and  erect 
spikes  6  inches  long  bearing  semi-erect  yellow  and 


green-tinted  flowers,  which  are  narrowed  at  the 
base  and  apex.  There  is  a  hybrid  of  this  which  is 
better  known.  Its  parents  were  aurea  and  reflexa, 
and  Mr.  Nelson  is  supposed  to  have  raised  it.  The 
spike  is  nearly  1  foot  long,  and  it  bears  twelve  to 
fifteen  semi-erect  flowers,  which  are  1  inch  long 
and  one-third  of  an  inch  wide,  their  colour  being 
golden  yellow,  tinted  with  purple.  The  leaf  is 
8  inches  by  2  inches.  This  plant,  named  L.  aureo 
X  reflexa  by  Mr.  Baker,  is  at  Kew,  Glasnevin,  and 
in  Professor  Foster's  garden.  It  used  to  be  called 
aureo  x  rosea. 

L.  ORCHioiDBS  is  an  old  stager  at  Kew,  but  it 
looks  better  in  a  picture  than  in  a  pot.  The  spike 
is  a  foot  or  more  high,  half  of  it  covered  with 
flowers  half  an  inch  long,  packed  closely  together, 
and  purple-brown  or  pale  purple  in  colour.  It 
flowered  plentifully  at  Kew  last  year,  as  also  did  L. 
C3ntaminata,  L.  fistnlosa,  L.  racemofa,  L.  pustulata. 
L.  versicolor  var.  Wighti,  and  L.  orthopetala,  all  of 
which  are  certainly  beneath  the  notice  of  hoiti- 
culturists,  except  perhaps  for  hybridising  purposes. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  L.  Cami,  which  is  a 
very  strong,  free- flowering,  deep-coloured  form 
of  L.  tricolor,  and  of  which  there  are  several 
potf uls  now  in  flower  at  Kew.  It  was  distributed 
last  year  by  Herr  Max  Leichtlin.  L.  rubida  is 
a  handsome  plant,  a  sort  of  mixture  of  L.  pen- 
dula  and  L.  tricolor,  but  I  doubt  if  it  is  in 
cultivation.  There  are  plants  under  this  name 
at  Kew,  but  they  will  not  flower  in  spite  of  all 
kinds  of  coaxing.  It  is  the  same  as  L.  stoloni- 
fera and  L.  unifolia  of  gardens  (not  of  botanists), 
and  is  certainly  not  the  true  L.  rubida.  The 
following  list  comprises  the  good  kinds  of  Lache- 
nalia, those  ext  led  not  being  of  any  value 
horticulturally  :  .  aurea,  L.  aureo-reflexa,  L. 
Cami  (Hort.),  L.  Nelsoni,  L.  pendula,  L.  tri- 
color and  its  variety  quadricolor. — VV.  W. 


Cinerarias. — The  Cinerarias  at  Theydon  Grove, 
Epping,  are  well  worthy  of  notice,  the  plants 
having  that  robust  and  compact  habit,  combined 
with  plenty  of  good  healthy  foliage  one  so  loves  to 
see,  while  the  size  of  the  blooms  and  great  variety  of 
colour  are  also  very  fine.  The  heads  of  bloom  vary 
from  12  inches  to  16  inches  across, and  single  flowers 
measure  as  much  as  2^  inches  in  width.  The  seed 
was  sown  in  two  batches  in  March  and  May,  and 
the  plants  grown  in  sound  loam,  leaf  mould,  a  little 
manure  from  an  old  Mushroom  bed,  and  silver  sand. 
They  were  kept  in  cold  frames  under  a  north  wall 
till  October,  when  the  cold  and  frosty  nights 
compelled  them  to  be  moved  to  heated  pits,  where 
they  remained  till  they  came  into  bloom. — H. 

An  old  Heliotrope. — As  an  instance  of  the 
longevity  of  the  common  Heliotrope,  there  is  a 
plant  here  that  has  attained  to  a  considerable  old 
age.  There  is  not  any  record  as  to  the  time  when 
ic  was  placed  in  its  present  position,  but  it  is  now 
twenty-six  years  since  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  it.  It  is  growing  in  a  16-inch  pot,  and  trained 
up  the  cool  and  shaded  end  of  a  greenhouse.  It 
has  frequently  been  re-potted  and  top-dressed  with 
fresh,  light,  and  rich  loam  ;  also,  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  liberal  doses  of  various  kinds  of  liquid 
stimulants  have  occasionally  been  applied.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  season  it  has  been  annually  cut  or 
spurred  back.  With  this  little  care  it  has  never 
failed  during  eight  months  in  the  year  to  supply 
when  required  a  few  sprays  of  modest-looking  and 
fragrant  flowers. — W.  B.,  W  inclermere. 

Isoloma  hirsuta. — This  Is  a  pretty  and  useful 
plant  for  flowering  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  at  which  time  of  the  year  its  blossoms  are 
borne  in  the  greatest  profusion,  though  it  will  often 
flower  in  the  summer.  It  is  a  Gesneraceous  plant 
and  a  near  ally  of  the  Tydjeas,  which  it  somewhat 
resembles,  and  the  same  mode  of  treatment  is  suit- 
able for  both.  The  Isoloma  is  of  looser  habit 
than  the  Tydiea  ;  indeed,  it  is  of  a  rambling  growth 
unless  pinched  frequently  during  its  earlier  stages, 
but  when  this  is  done  it  may  be  grown  into  an 
effective  specimen.  The  blossoms  are  about  a  couple 
of  inches  in  length,  orange-scarlet  in  colour,  and 
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not  only  do  they  remain  in  beauty  a  considerable 
time,  but  a  succession  will  be  kept  up  for  months. 
The  specific  name  of  hirsuta  is  derived  from  the 
brownish  hairs,  which  cover  leaf,  stem,  and  blos- 
som ;  indeed,  they  form  quite  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  plant.— H.  P. 

Aphelandra  aurantiaca. — It  is  possible  to 
have  some  of  the  Aphelandras  in  flower  nearly  all 
the  year  round,  and  not  only  are  the  blossoms  of 
almost  all  the  kinds  very  showy,  but  the  plants  are 
also  of  easy  culture.  Of  A.  aurantiaca  we  have 
scarcely  been  without  blooms  for  the  last  six 
months,  and  there  are  a  few  still  as  bright  as  ever. 
I  strike  Aphelandras  during  the  summer  months 
and  encourage  as  dwarf  a  growth  as  possible, 
so  that  they  bloom  when  in  pots  1  inches  to 
5  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  plants  at  the  most  are 
not  more  than  6  inches  high.  In  this  way  they  can 
when  coming  into  bloom  be  grouped  in  pans  or 
otherwise  if  required,  or  they  may  be  retained  in 
their  small  pots  and  arranged  where  needed.  The 
vivid  colouring  of  this  Aphelandra  causes  it  to  stand 
out  very  conspicuous  from  most  of  the  stove  plants 
now  in  flower.  The  Aphelandras  are  all  of  easy 
propagation  and  culture,  for  cuttings  strike  root 
readily  enough  during  the  growing  season,  and  I 
have  also  raised  a  quantity  of  seedlings  of  A.  auran- 
tiaca, but  the  progeny  did  not  differ  from  the  parent, 
and  seedlings  have  the  disadvantage  of  running  up 
taller  and  more  naked  at  the  bottom  before  they 
flower.  In  order  to  retain  the  leaves  as  far  as 
possible,  the  stout  terminal  shoots  which  would 
flower  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plant  should 
be  chosen  in  preference  to  the  weaker  ones,  as 
these  last  would  remain  longer,  and  consequently 
reach  a  greater  height  before  blooming.  Though 
the  blossoms  last  fairly  well  when  on  the  plant  they 
do  not  retain  their  freshness  long  when  cut.  The 
foliage  of  some  of  the  Aphelandras  is  also  very 
ornamental. — T. 

Spot  on  Pelargonium  leaves. — I  remember 
some  few  winters  since  when  visiting  Mr.  Cannell's 
Swanley  Nursery  remarking  that,  whilst  all  the 
other  plants  were  then  standing  on  impromptu  soil 
beds  or  stages,  the  show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums 
had  trellis  stages  on  which  to  stand.  Asking  the 
reason  of  the  special  luxury  in  that  case,  Mr. 
Cannell  stated  that  previously  when  the  plants 
stood  during  the  winter  on  the  soil  beds  or  stages 
they  sufl'ered  very  much  from  spot,  and  the  change 
was  made  to  open  wood  stages  to  get  rid  of  that 
infliction,  and  with  the  best  results.  The  obvious 
inference  would  seem  to  be  that  spot  originates 
very  much  from  damp  arising  from  the  soil  on 
which  the  plants  stand,  or  in  some  cases,  perhaps, 
from  damp  arising  from  the  floor  of  the  house.  But 
it  is  equally  possible  that  it  occurs  through  the 
water  in  the  pots  becoming  stagnant  through  lack 
of  good  drainage,  as  in  Mr,  Cannell's  case  it  is  very 
probable  that  drainage  on  a  soil  bed  was  in  the 
pots  very  deficient  or  considerably  checked 
Generally,  show  Pelargoniums  also  enjoy  not  only 
a  free  circulation  of  air  about  both  iiots  and  plants, 
but  like  some  warmth  beneath  them,  especially 
when  very  cold  or  damp  weather  prevails.  All 
growers  cannot  get  their  plants  into  sweet  loam, 
and  a  stiff  soil  lacking  in  fibre  soon  gets  water- 
log Jed  and  sour.  The  best  help  generally  is  found  in 
such  cases  in  a  liberal  mixture  of  road-saved  horse 
drippings  well  rubbed  through  a  coarse  sieve,  as 
the  fibre  found  in  this  material  is  fairly  enduring. 
Still  with  such  material  potting  must  be  firm. 
Over-potting  is  a  too  common  evil.  One  of  the 
secrets  of  successful  market  plant  culture  is  that 
the  soil  is  never  waterlogged  in  the  small  pots 
employed. — A.  I). 

Carnation  Souvenir  de  la   Malmaison. — 

This  beautiful  Carnation  is  fast  becoming  a  popular 
favourite,  for  there  are  few  gardens  of  any  size  in 
which  a  few  plants  may  not  be  found.  The  expense 
of  cultivating  them  is  small  compared  with  that  of 
many  other  things,  as  they  can  either  be  grown  in  a 
greenhouse  with  just  sufficient  fire-heat  to  keep  out 
frost,  or  plunged  in  a  cold  franje;  but  I  prefer  the 
greenhouse  with  plenty  of  air  day  and  night,  ex- 
cept in  very  severe  weather  or  when  cutting  winds 
prevail.    They  require  the  greatest  care  and  atten- 


tion possible  in  the  matter  of  watering.  The  plants 
like  a  good  sound  fibry  loam,  leaf  mould,  and 
silver  sand,  and  no  manure  is  necessary  until  they 
are  showing  bloom,  when  a  little  liquid  is  bene- 
ficial. I  know  several  places  where  they  are  grown 
in  quantity.  At  one  place  there  are  over  700  plants, 
and  a  splendid  sight  it  is  to  see  them  in  bloom  and 
nicely  arranged  in  a  large  span-roofed  house.  Some 
gardeners  grow  them  on  five  and  six  years,  but,  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  think  that  a  period  of 
three  years  is  quite  long  enough  to  keep  them,  as 
after  the  second  year  the  plants  begin  to  get  leggy. 
The  flowers  from  an  old  plant  cannot  be  so  good  as 
those  from  a  young  one.  If  two  or  three-year-old 
plants  are  planted  out  in  a  cold  frame  (as  soon  as 
they  have  finished  blooming),  and  layered  in  the  usual 
way  in  some  nice  soil,  they  will  soon  be  rooted  suffi- 
ciently for  lifting,  when  they  may  be  put  into  well- 
drained  -t-inch  pots.  When  well  rooted  in  these  the 
strongest  plants  may  be  potted  into  8-inch,  and  the 
others  into  6-inch  pots.  After  potting,  it  is  as  well 
to  shade  them  and  withhold  water  for  a  fortnight 
or  so.  This  prevents  the  soil  from  getting  wet  and 
sour  before  the  roots  take  possession  of  it. — H. 


WOOD  BOXES  r.  FLOWER-POTS. 
I  THINK  it  is  Young,  in  his  "  Night  Thoughts,"  who 
says,  "  Man's  greatest  strength  is  shown  in  stand- 
ing still,"  and  if  Mr.  D.  Wilson  (page  243)  had  con- 
tained himself  a  little  longer  until  he  had  fully 
thought  out  and  comprehended  this  question  on  all 
sides,  a  good  idea  might  have  got  at  least  a  fair 
start.  For  many  purposes  connected  with  plant 
culture  boxes  are  decidedly  better  than  flower-pots. 
They  are  not  so  easily  broken  by  exposure  to  frost, 
nor  are  boxes  to  the  same  extent  the  chilly  refrige- 
rators that  pots  are  to  tender  plant  rootlets  at  all 
times  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  One  main 
point  in  favour  of  boxes  is  that  they  are  often  waste 
products,  and  boxes  three  times  the  size  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Wilson  may  be  purchased  for  the  price 
(4d.)  he  names.  Cases  which  have  held  a  dozen 
of  wine  cost  from  4d.  to  6d.  each,  and  I  have 
bought  them  at  3s.  per  dozen,  but  at  6d.  each  they 
are  cheaper  and  better  than  pots  for  the  use  speci- 
fied by  Mr.  J.  Groom  (p.  243).  Plants  in  boxes  do 
not  become  dry  so  soon  as  those  in  pots  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  air — in  a  word,  they  are  conducive  to 
a  more  equable  temperature,  being  cooler  in  sum- 
mer and  warmer  in  winter.  One  cannot  readily 
make  and  bake  one's  own  flower-pots,  but  boxes  are 
easily  knocked  together,  and  if  a  coat  of  brown 
paint  be  given  them,  they  are  not  at  all  unsightly. 

When  we  come  to  compare  the  price  of  large 
bushel  flower-pots  with  that  of  old  oaken  oil-casks 
sawn  in  half,  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  the  box  or 
tub.  Colzi  barrels  cost  2s.  fid.  to  3s.  (id.  each,  so 
that  strong  tubs  may  be  had  for  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  Od. 
each.  We  char  them  clean  by  setting  fire  to 
them  inside  with  shavings  before  they  are  used. 
Painted  chocolate  colour  and  the  hoops  black, 
they  are  even  more  sightly  than  large  pots, 
and  are  moved  from  place  to  place  with  less 
risk  from  breakage.  The  point  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  boxes  or  tubs  are  to  super- 
sede pots,  but  whether  in  certain  cases  they  may  not 
prove  to  be  cheaper  and  more  readily  obtainable. 
Mr.  Hartland's  splendid  specimen  of  the  Riverston 
variety  of  Helleborus  niger  (engraved  in  The  Gar- 
den, March  10)  is  growing  in  half  a  paraffin  barrel 
or  oil  cask ;  and  I  know  of  a  fine  collection  of 
Camellias  which  are  growing  in  the  same  receptacles 
neatly  painted  and  having  hooks  screwed  to  their 
sides  for  convenience  of  transit.  The  cost  of  these 
tubs,  well  painted  and  fitted  complete,  is  about 
'■U.  fid.  each,  a  price  that  will  compare  very  favour 
ably  with  flower-pots  of  equal  capacity.  That 
)lower-7)Ots  absorb  water  (p.  213)  is  a  very  question 
able  advantage.  Mr.  David  Thompson,  of  Drumlan- 
rig,  long  ago  demonstrated  that  glazed  flower-pots 
(i.e.,  non-absorbent  and  non-evaporating)  were 
cleaner  and  in  every  other  way  equal,  even  if  not 
actually  superior,  to  porous  ones  as  usually  made 
and  used  in  gardens.  In  China  and  Japan  glazed 
llower-pots  are  the  rule,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient 
of  natural  llower-pots  was  a  box  -that  is  to  say,  a 
half  joint  of  a  thick,  hollow  Bamboo  cane.     I  have 


seen  the  Chrysanthemums  as  grown  by  Mr.  Morrison 
at  Narrowater,  near  Newry,  in  boxes,  and  I  can  say 
that  such  wood  and  foliage  are  very  rarely  seen  on 
plants  in  pots.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  useful 
as  pots  may  be,  boxes  and  tubs  may  be  quite  equal, 
and  now  and  then  superior,  to  pots  for  special  cul- 
tural purposes.  That  they  may  often  be  obtained 
in  larger  sizes  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than 
flower-pots  goes  without  the  saying.         F.  W.  B. 


Beaumontia  grandiflora.  —  There  are  not 
many  flowers  with  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  this 
fine  Beaumontia,  and  though  it  has  been  introduced 
over  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  surprising  how  seldom  one 
meets  with  it,  even  in  gardens  where  a  good  collec- 
tion of  stove  plants  is  kept  up.  A  feature  of  the 
last  meeting  of  the  lioyal  Horticultural  Society  at 
South  Kensington  was  this  Beaumontia,  and  the 
great  point  of  interest  was  that  the  large  head  of 
magnificent  flowers  was  cut  from  a  pot  plant,  and 
not  from  one  trained  on  the  roof,  as  is  usually 
done.  The  exhibitor,  Mr.  J.  Anning,  of  Digswell 
House  Gardens,  Hertfordshire,  told  me  that  he  has 
a  specimen  in  the  East  Indian  Orchid  house  which 
has  borne  4.50  flowers,  the  average  number  to 
each  head  being  about  nine.  It  grew  from  a  cut- 
ting in  two  and  a  half  years,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  house  is  seldom  below  GO".  No  pruning  has 
been  done,  but  the  plant  has  simply  been  grown  on, 
and  is  now  in  a  15-inch  pot.  That  pot  culture  suits 
Beaumontia  grandiflora  is  obvious,  although  it  is 
generally  considered  best  grown  as  a  climber.  The 
flowers  last  several  days  in  good  condition,  and  it 
needs  but  very  few  in  a  room,  as  their  fragrance 
is  so  powerful  as  to  become  sickly  and  unpleasant. 

"Winter  Heath  (Erica  carnea). — This  is  the 
earliest  of  our  hardy  Heaths  to  flower,  and  it  is  very 
bright  and  cheerful  at  the  present  time.  During 
mild  winters  the  earliest  blossoms  of  this  little 
Heath  will  be  open  soon  after  Christmas,  but  this 
season  it  is  later  than  usual.  I  once  saw  a  bed  of 
it  one  sheet  of  bloom,  the  regularity  of  which  was 
broken  by  a  number  of  yellow  Crocuses  which 
cropped  up  here  and  there  through  the  Heath  and 
formed  together  a  very  bright  and  glowing  spring 
picture.  It  is  suitable  as  an  edging  to  the  larger 
EricacetB,  and  when  forming  an  edging  to  a  mass  of 
the  pure  white  Andromeda  floribunda  the  combina- 
tion is  very  pleasing,  as  both  of  them  bloom  during 
the  spring,  and  are  consequently  at  their  best  about 
the  same  time.  There  is  a  form  of  this  Heath  with 
white  flowers,  but  it  is  scarce,  and  though  well 
worth  growing  for  the  sake  of  variety  it  is  less  use- 
ful in  a  general  way  than  the  ordinary  type.  I  have 
seen  this  Heath  employed  for  flowering  under 
glass,  a  purpose  for  which  I  am  surprised  it  is  not 
more  often  used,  as  no  forcing  is  necessary.  All 
that  is  wanted  in  order  to  have  it  in  bloom  by 
midwinter  is  simply  to  give  the  temperature  of  an 
ordinary  greenhouse.  The  lighter  the  position  it 
occupies  the  deeper  will  be  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 
So  close  and  compact  are  the  roots,  that  when  the 
plants  are  required  for  flowering  in  pots  all  the 
preparation  that  is  needed  is  to  lift  them  carefully 
in  the  autunm  and  pot  them  at  once.  They  may 
then  be  stood  in  a  cold  frame,  care  being  taken  that 
they  are  not  allowed  to  become  dry  at  anytime. 
— T. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


Strap-shaped  Saxifrage  in  pots.— Some  fine 
specimens  of  the  early-Howerinf?  Saxifraga  ligulata  are 
now  flowering  finely  in  my  cold  house,  and  have  thrown 
up  many  hold  spikes  of  flowers.  The  plants  have  been 
in  pots  for  several  years  past,  and  have  grown  to  a  large 
size,  and  though  it  might  be  supposed  the  soil  was 
exhausted,  still  the  plants  flower  freely.  But  it  has 
become  necessary  to  divide  and  repot  them,  and  this 
will  he  done  directly  the  plants  have  gone  out  of  hlooni. 
— R,  D. 

Andromeda  japoniea  variegata.— This  is  a 
variegated  form  of  the  handsome  A.  japoniea,  aud 
forms,  under  glass,  a  worthy  companion  to  the  J  apanese 
Eurya  latifolia  variegata,  which  is  frequently  met  with 
grown  as  a  greenhouse  sliruh.  This  variegated  An- 
dromeda is  quite  hardy,  but  under  glass  the  variegation 
.s  brighter  and  more  defined  than  when  the  plant  is  iu 
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the  open  ground,  particularly  if  it  is  in  an  exposed 
position.  In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  green-leaved 
type,  "when  forced  early  into  bloom  the  young  shoots 
became  of  a  bronzy. crimson  hiie,  and  as  this  character 
also  belongs  to  the  variegated  variety,  the  opening 
leaves  stand  out  well  from  the  purely  marked  variega- 
tion of  the  larger  ones.  The  pure  white  wax-like  blos- 
soms add  to  its  beauty. — H.  P. 


FORCED   HARDY  RHODODENDR(WS. 

A  FEW  fine  plants  of  these  in  one  of  the  vineries 
at  Syon  House  illustrate  their  value  for  forcing. 
They  are  nice,  symmetrical,  medium-sized  bushes, 
literally  covered  with  large  bold  trusses  of  bloom  ; 
one.  Blush  Superb,  had  very  fine  trusses  of  white 
flowers ;  the  other,  ochroleuca,  had  light  flowers 
and  was  densely  bloomed.  Decorative  objects  of 
greater  value  at  this  season  of  the  year  can  hardly  be 
imagined,  and  a  great  many  of  the  hardy  sorts  are 
available  for  forcing  both  in  early  and  late  varieties. 
A  judicious  selection  would  ensure  a  blooming 
period  commencing  in  November,  and  going  on 
until  the  earlier  varieties  flower  in  the  spring.  It 
is  recommended  that  any  varieties  employed  for 
forcing  should  be  potted  soon  after  the  flower  buds 
are  fully  formed,  and  then  be  placed  in  an  open 
sunny  position  until  frost  sets  in.  The  cultivator 
can  have  some  in  flower  by  the  end  of  December, 
but,  taking  it  altogether,  that  is  perhaps  the  best 
month  for  commencing  to  force  into  bloom.  The 
early  varieties  are  found  to  be  quicker  in  expanding 
their  blossoms  than  the  later-flowering  ones.  It 
should  be  stated  that  in  potting  up  for  forcing  pur- 
poses only  plants  well  set  with  buds  should  be 
selected,  and  the  balls  of  roots  should  be  very 
sparingly  reduced.  It  is  the  fibrous  roots  upon  the 
circumference  of  the  ball  that  are  required  for  the 
purpose  of  rooting  quickly  into  the  newly  added 
soil,  and  to  needlessly  cut  these  away  is  to  endanger 
the  well-being  of  the  plants.  Mr.  Woodbridge 
recommends  ttat 

While  forcing,  a  moist  atmosphere  should  be  con- 
stantly maintained,  the  plants  twice  a  day  stringed 
overhead,  and  the  roots  abundantly  supplied  with  tepid 
water,  with  an  occasional  dose  of  weak  liijuid  manure 
after  the  buds  begin  to  swell.  After  tlie  flowers  are 
fully  expanded,  and  not  a  day  before,  as  they  will  be 
completely  checked  and  make  no  further  progress  with 
a  sudden  change  of  temperature,  the  plants  may  be 
transferred  to  the  conservatory,  where  the  more  they  are 
shaded  from  the  sun  the  longer  they  will  continue  in 
perfection,  adding  to  its  attractions,  and  eliciting  from 
even  the  most  unimpressionable  of  its  visitors  the 
warmest  expressions  of  admiration. 

When  the  plants  have  done  blooming  they  should 
be  placed  aside,  but  not  be  neglected,  until  they  can 
be  planted  in  the  open  air.  Forced  plants  do  not 
set  their  buds  sufiiciently  numerous  the  succeeding 
summer  to  be  of  value  for  forcing,  and  therefore  it 
is  best  to  have  two  or  three  relays,  so  that  each 
plant  might  rest  at  least  a  year  before  it  is  again 
potted  for  forcing.  R.  D. 


Rhododendron  Countess  of  Haddington. 

— This  beautiful  hybrid  Rhododendron  has  been 
grown  for  many  years,  yet  in  its  way  it  is  surpassed 
by  none  of  the  newer  hybrids ;  indeed,  in  general 
characters  it  stands  out  quite  distinct  from  any  of 
them.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  com- 
pact-growing R.  ciliatum  (the  parent  of  so  many 
hybrids)  atd  the  primrose-coloured  R.  Dalhousia;. 
In  growth  it  is  more  vigorous  than  either  of  its 
parents,  for  R.  ciliatum  forms  a  low,  much-branched 
bush  with  flowers  of  a  pinkish  blush  tint,  while  R. 
Dalhousia;  is  of  a  loose  straggling  growth,  and  by  no 
means  robust  in  constitution.  R.  Countess  of  Had- 
dington, on  the  other  hand,  forms  a  good  bold  speci- 
men, which  is  more  fitted  for  growing  into  a  large 
plant  than  for  flowering  in  a  small  state.  The  buds 
are  deep  pink,  but  after  expansion  they  quickly 
become  paler,  while  the  interior  of  the  flower  is 
nearly  white.  The  individual  flowers  are  not  so 
large  as  those  of  a  good  form  of  R.  Dalhousiic.  It 
is  a  grand  variety  for  the  conservatory,  as  it  may  be 
either  confined  in  a  pot  or  tub,  or  planted  out  with 
equally  satisfactory  results.  A  variety  is  sometimes 
met  with  superior  to  the  kind  usually  grown,  and 
this  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  quantity  of 


seedlings  have  been  raised,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  there  will  be  a  certain  amount  of  variation 
amongst  them.  I  once  raised  a  quantity  claim- 
ing the  same  parentage,  and  found  on  flower- 
ing that  the  colour  varied  considerably,  some  of 
the  blooms  beirg  nearly  white.  However,  there  was 
not  one  better  than  the  ordinary  Countess  of  Had- 
dington. This  variety  can  be  struck  from  cuttings 
about  as  readily  as  any  Rhododendron,  contrary  to 
what  one  would  think,  for  in  a  general  way  plants 
with  hairy  leaves  are  more  oitBcult  to  root  than 
those  which  have  smooth  foliage.—  H.  P. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse. — Kalosanthes. — These  free-flower- 
ing, showy  subjects  may  be  propagated  at  any  time 
during  the  spring  or  summer.  But  there  is  an  ad- 
vantage in  having  the  cuttings  struck  early,  as  it 
gives  time  for  the  plants  to  attain  a  larger  size 
before  autumn  than  when  the  work  is  carried  out 
later.  Medium-sized  shoots  should  be  chosen, 
selecting  them  from  plants  that  are  strong  and 
short-jointed.  The  cuttings  may  either  be  put 
singly  in  small  pots,  or  if  the  specimens  are  required 
to  be  as  large  as  possible  at  the  time  of  blooming 
the  summer  after  next,  half-a-dozen  shoots  may  be 
put  in  pots  a  little  larger  and  grown  on  together. 
The  cuttings  should  be  about  4  inches  long.  The 
lower  leaves  must  be  removed,  for  if  any  are  buried 
in  the  sand,  they  will  be  liable  to  damp  and  cause 
the  cuttings  to  decay.  Be  careful  not  to  give  much 
water,  and  do  not  confine  them,  as  is  done  with 
cuttings  of  ordinary  plants ;  neither  is  much  heat 
necessary,  as  a  temperature  of  55°  will  answer. 
They  will  strike  in  a  few  weeks,  when  they  should 
be  moved  into  pots  a  size  larger.  Good  rich  loam 
with  a  little  sifted  manure  and  some  sand,  is  the 
best  soil  to  use.  Many  who  grow  Kalosanthes  still 
confine  their  attention  to  the  old  sorts,  as  K.  miniata 
and  K.  coccinea.  The  last-named,  unless  thoroughly 
matured  by  standing  out  of  doors  for  a  long  time 
during  summer,  is  shy-blooming;  whereas  the  va- 
rieties K.  Phicnix  and  K.  Frederic  Dubois  are  equal 
to  it  in  colour  and  in  the  size  and  character  of  their 
flower.'.  They  are  also  more  free-blooming  and  of 
a  better  habit  of  growth.  Plants  that  are  intended 
to  bloom  this  season  will  now  be  growing,  and 
should  have  more  water  than  has  been  given  them 
through  the  winter.  Keep  them  close  to  the  glass, 
letting  them  have  the  full  force  of  the  sun.  Smaller 
stock  that  is  to  be  grown  on  for  blooming  next  year 
should  now  be  moved  into  pots  two  or  three  sizes 
larger.  Cut  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  to  induce 
them  to  break  back. 

Pblargonhtms,  laeoe- flowered. — Cuttings  of 
the  large-flowered  section  of  Pelargoniums  and  the 
fancy  sorts  are  mostly  put  in  at  the  time  the  old 
plants  are  cut  back  after  flowering.  But  by  striking 
them  in  spring  the  young  stock  gains  in  size,  so  that 
a  far  better  display  of  flowers  is  obtained  the  follow- 
ing spring.  The  cuttings  should  consist  of  stout 
shoots,  produced  by  plants  that  have  stood  during 
the  winter  where  they  have  had  plenty  of  light,  so 
as  to  keep  them  strong  and  short-jointed.  Put 
them  singly  in  small  pots,  drained  and  half-filled 
with  a  mixture  of  loam  and  sand,  the  top  all  sand. 
Keep  the  material  moderately  moist;  and  the  cut- 
tings will  be  better  not  confined,  as  when  exposed 
to  the  full  air  of  the  house  they  will  not  flag.  A 
temperature  of  about  liO"  will  be  sufficient  for  them. 
The  early-flowering  varieties,  that  with  the  assist- 
ance of  heat  can  be  had  in  bloom  in  March,  are 
much  better  for  being  struck  at  this  season,  as  the 
additional  size  they  grow  to  before  autumn  admits 
of  their  giving  proportionately  more  bloom.  When 
the  cuttings  are  struck,  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
temperature  is  best  for  them.  As  soon  as  the  pots 
are  moderately  filled  with  roots,  move  the  little 
plants  into  others  two  sizes  larger,  and  pinch  out 
the  tops  so  as  to  induce  the  formation  of  side  shoots 
near  the  bottom,  as  without  these  the  plants  never 
look  well. 

BEur.MANSiAs  — These  noble  conservatory  plants 
are  of  easy  cultivation,  and  will  do  stored  away 
during  winter  in  places  where  many  things  that 
are  less  effective  would  not  live.      Specitpens  that 


were  cut  back  in  the  autumn  after  flowering  will 
now  be  breaking  into  fresh  growth,  and  should  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots  or  tubs  they  have  occupied. 
If  these  are  not  large  enough,  others  that  are  bigger 
should  be  given.  But  much  may  be  done  to  keep 
large  plants  in  a  vigorous  blooming  state  by 
annually  removing  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  and 
replacing  it  with  new  that  has  been  well  enriched. 
Manure  water  may  be  given  from  the  time  the  roots 
have  begun  to  move  freely  until  the  flowering  is 
over.  See  that  the  drainage  is  right,  as  the  plants 
require  copious  supplies  of  water,  which  must  be 
able  to  pass  readily  away,  or  the  fleshy  roots  will 
soon  get  out  of  order.  From  one-third  to  one-half 
the  old  soil  from  the  upper  part  of  the  balls  may 
be  removed.  Make  the  new  material  quite  solid  by 
pressing  it  firmly  down.  Good  turfy  loam,  not  too 
light  in  texture,  with  one-seventh  of  rotten  manure 
and  some  sand  added,  is  a  suitable  compost.  After 
repotting,  the  plants  will  be  all  the  better  if  placed 
for  a  few  weeks  where  they  can  have  a  little  extra 
warmth,  say  from  45°  to  50°.  'With  this  assistance 
both  root  and  top-growth  will  be  benefited.  After- 
wards an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature  will 
suffice.  To  keep  the  plants  free  from  the  attacks 
of  red  spider,  to  which  they  are  somewhat  subject, 
the  syringe  should  be  well  used  every  day  during 
the  whole  season  of  growth.  The  mistake  that  is 
often  made  with  these  and  other  plants  that  are  liable 
to  suffer  from  this  troublesome  pest  is  that  daily 
syringing  is  delayed  until  the  growth  has  made  con- 
siderable progress,  d  uring  which  time  the  insect  gains 
a  footing.  Brugmansias  that  are  planted  out  in 
beds  or  borders  attain  a  large  size  when  allowed 
.sufficient  head  room,  and  consequently  soon  exhaust 
the  limited  amount  of  soil  to  which  their  roots 
have  access.  About  6  inches  of  the  surface  of  the 
border  should  now  be  removed,  replacing  it  with 
good  loam,  to  which  add  about  one-fifth  of  rotten 
manure.  By  this  means,  and  liberal  applications  of 
manure  water  later  on,  the  necessary  vigour  can  be 
kept  up. 

Nbrtums. — Where  a  sufficient  stock  of  these  old 
favourite  plants  in  small  pots  is  provided,  the 
plants  come  in  very  useful  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  both  for  ordinary  decorative  use  or 
for  cutting.  For  the  latter  purpose  the  flowers  are 
little,  if  anything,  inferior  to  Carnations.  Plants 
that  had  their  growth  well  ripened  last  autumn, 
and  that  now  have  their  bloom-buds  prominent,  it 
put  in  moderate  warmth,  will  readily  open  them ; 
but  they  are  somewhat  impatient  of  much  heat  and 
of  too  much  water  overhead,  either  of  which  often 
causes  the  buds  to  drop.  It  is  safer,  therefore,  to 
give  the  plants  an  intermediate  temperature  than 
subject  them  to  more  heat.  It  is  best  to  divide  the 
stock,  bringing  a  portion  on  to  bloom  at  intervals  of 
a  few  weeks.  The  ease  with  which  these  Neriums 
can  be  grown,  the  little  room  they  occupy,  com- 
bined with  their  distinct  character,  contrasting,  as 
they  do,  with  all  other  things,  make  them  worth 
being  grown  more  than  they  now  are.  Neriums 
answer  well  for  covering  a  bare  back  wall  in  a 
cool  stove  or  intermediate  house,  the  heat  in 
a  house  of  this  description  having  the  effect  of 
ripening  the  wood  sufficiently  to  enable  the  plants 
to  flower  in  the  same  way  that  exposure  to  the  sun 
in  the  open  air  acts  on  the  plants  when  the  growth 
has  been  made  in  a  greenhouse.  But  when  turned 
out  in  the  manner  described,  it  is  essential  that  the 
plants  should  be  in  a  position  where  their  tops  will 
be  near  enough  to  the  roof  so  that  they  may  get 
plenty  of  light.  The  enduring  nature  of  the  leaves 
of  these  Neriums  is  such  as  to  particularly  adapt 
them  for  covering  walls  where  most  plants  would 
get  bare.  With  care  in  cutting  out  a  portion  of  the 
branches  low  enough  down  each  year,  the  surface 
to  be  covered  can  be  kept  well  clothed.  The  free 
growth  of  the  plants  soon  robs  the  soil  of  its  ferti- 
lity, so  that  rich  surface-dressings  require  to  be  given 
each  spring.  Neriums  are  extremely  free-rooters, 
but  as  much  soil  should  now  be  taken  away  as  can 
be  done  without  destroying  too  many  of  the  roots. 
Loam  made  rich  with  rotten  manure,  and  some  sand 
added,  will  form  a  suitable  top-dressing.  After  the 
plants  have  flowered,  and  during  the  time  they  are 
making  growth,  surface-dressings  of  concentrated 
manure  or  manure  water  should  be  frequently  given. 
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Ericas. — It  is  stOl  necessary  to  be  careful  in 
giving  air  to  Heaths,  for  the  weather  is  proverbially 
changeable  in  the  coming  month,  and  if  the  plants 
are  subjected  to  cold,  cutting  winds,  the  foliage  is 
sure  to  suffer.  Cold  winds  in  spring  have  an  ad- 
verse influence  on  Heaths;  the  affected  leaves  turn  a 
deep  bronzy  colour,  which  to  the  inexperienced 
seems  an  evidence  of  rude  health,  but  the  foliage  so 
affected  soon  goes  brown  and  loses  its  vitality,  ulti- 
mately falling  off  or  having  to  be  removed.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  the  plants  become  bare  and 
naked  at  the  bottom,  a  condition  from  which  they 
never  recover. 

Potting  Ericas. — There  are  two  seasons  in 
which  Heaths  in  general,  but  more  especially  the 
hard-wooded  section,  can  be  potted  :  in  spring  be- 
fore the  hot,  dry  weather  sets  in,  and  September.  No 
time  should  now  be  lost  in  getting  all  the  plants, 
both  large  and  smaU,  that  require  shifting  moved 
into  larger  pots.  See  that  the  balls  are  well  mois- 
tened before  potting.  In  carrying  out  the  work 
ram  the  new  soil  sufficiently  firm  to  make  it  as  solid 
as  the  balls,  without  which  the  latter  are  sure  to 
get  too  dry  for  the  roots  on  account  of  the  water 
passing  off  through  the  new  material.  The  best 
soil  for  Heaths  is  good  fibrous  brown  peat  with 
plenty  of  vegetable  fibre  in  it.  It  should  be  of 
medium  texture,  neither  too  light  nor  too  heavy ; 
better  the  former  than  the  latter.  The  heavy,  hard, 
black  peat  on  which  the  common  Heather  alone  has 
grown,  though  sometimes  recommended  for  Heaths, 
is  the  worst  material  that  can  be  used  for  them. 
Only  a  few  of  the  most  hard-wooded,  slowest-grow- 
ing sorts,  such  as  the  aristata'varieties,  do  well  in 
close  hard  peat.  After  potting,  keep  the  house  or 
pit  where  the  plants  are  stood  comparatively  close, 
giving  less  air,  and  that  at  the  roof,  than  at  ordi- 
nary times.  Keep  plenty  of  water  thrown  about 
where  they  stand,  and  when  the  weather  is  sunny 
put  on  a  thin  shade.  Continue  this  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  by  then  the  roots  will  begin  to 
move  freely.  T.  B. 


be  very  attractive.  The  following  are  amongst 
the  most  desirable  kinds  : — 

B.  Shephbrdi.  —  The  flowers  of  this  I  have 
always  considered  the  most  pleasing  of  any  of 
the  species  I  know.  Large  examples  of  this  plant 
used  to  bloom  annually  in  the  Kew  collection  during 
the  winter  months,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  species 
still  exists  there.  It  is  a  somewhat  tall  grower,  bear- 
ing broadly-lanceolate,  plaited,  bright  green  leaves, 
with  numerous,  but  moderately-sized  rosy  purple 
flowers,  the  lip  having  some  yellow  lines  on  the 
crest.     It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

E.  Shbebattiana  is  a  fine  large-flowered  species 
introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  some- 
where about  the  year  1864.  It  has  circular,  flat- 
tened, corm-like  pseudo-bulbs,  and  bears  numerous 
large  rosy  purple  flowers,  the  lip  being  the  deepest 
coloured  and  having  three  golden  yellow  lines, 
which  extend  the  whole  length.  It  comes  from 
New  Grenada. 

B.  gracilis  is  the  smallest-flowered  kind  I  know, 
but  what  it  lacks  in  size  it  compensates  for  in 
quantity,  as  it  blooms  very  freely.  In  general  habit 
it  resembles  the  other  varieties,  but  it  produces  a 
much-branched  scape,  which  bears  a  profusion  of 
lilac  flowers  with  a  purple  lip.  It  blooms  in  late 
autumn,  and  comes  from  Mexico. 


flowering  at  Messrs.  Veitch's  and  several  other  estab- 
lishments. Its  pendent  flower  is  very  much  like  that 
of  the  yellow  Tolipa  sylvestris,  the  colour  strikingly 
rich  and  the  fragrance  most  delicious,  something  like 
honey.  It  blooms  freely  when  kept  cool,  and  a  row  of 
plants  in  full  flower  gives  great  beauty  to  the  Orchid 
houfee,  besides  loading  the  air  with  a  powerful  refresh- 
ing perfume.  As  is  well  known,  it  must  be  tied  to  the 
block,  with  the  leaves  hanging  downwards,  as  under 
these  conditions  it  is  found  on  the  trees  in  its  native 
Mexican  home,  and  refuses  to  grow  in  any  other 
position. 

CYMBIDIUMS  AT  STREATHAM. 

In  Mr.  Southgate's  garden  there  are  at  the 
present  time  several  good  examples  of  this 
genus  in  bloom,  and  none  are  grown  in  the 
great  heat  that  was  once  considered  neces- 
sary for  Cymbidiums.  There  are  some  good 
specimens  and  excellent  varieties  of  C.  Lowi- 
aniim,  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Low,  of  Clapton, 
(who,  by  the  way,  has  a  magnificent  lot  of  this 
species).  The  spikes  are  very  long,  bearing 
numerous  flowers  ;  these  are  large,  yellowish 
green  in  the  sepals  and  petals,  lip  cream  col- 
oured, blotched  on  the  disc  with  maroon,  the 
middle  lobe  being  broadly  bordered  with  velvety 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWEB. 

BLETIA. 

Many  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  extremely 
pretty  and  ornamental  when  in  bloom,  and  as 
the  season  of  flowering  in  the  majority  of  the 
kinds  extends  from  the  beginning  of  autumn  to 
the  spring  months,  Bletias  are  decided  acquisi- 
tions to  a  collection,  and  I  find  them  being 
asked  after.  The  species  are  all  terrestrial,  and, 
to  an  ordinary  observer,  are  almost  inseparable 
from  Phaius,  but  on  a  closer  examination  (jf  the 
last-named  genus,  the  labellum  will  always  be 
found  connate  with  or  grown  to  the  base  of 
the  column  and  .spurred  ;  whereas  in  Bletia 
it  is  constantly  articulate  with  the  column  and 
never  .spurred.  The  species  here  quoted  are 
nearly  all  natives  of  tropical  America,  being 
mostly  found  in  wet  and  swampy  situations,  and 
under  cultivation  all  will  succeed  in  the  cool 
end  of  a  Cattleya  house,  or  even  in  a  lower  tem- 
perature. These  jtlants  should  not  be  elevated 
above  the  rini  of  the  pot,  but  placed  an  inch  or 
so  below  the  soil,  which  should  consist  of  light 
turfy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  peat,  to  which 
should  be  added  some  sharp  sand.  Drain  the 
pots  well  and  water  freely  during  the  growing 
season,  and  immediately  the  Grass-like  leaves 
begin  to  change  colour  reduce  the  quantity  and 
continue  to  do  .so  until  the  foliage  is  all  gone, 
when  no  water  will  be  necessary  until  fresh 
signs  of  life  ai)pear.  If  requisite,  jiletias  should 
be  rc^-potted  soon  after  growtli  has  commenced. 
Wliilst  the  plants  are  dormant,  they  should 
stand  in  a  cool  (not  cold),  dry  place,  but  as  soon 
aa  they  begin  to  push  up  tlieir  flcjwers  and  new 
growth  reiMDVu  them  to  the  Cattleya  house, 
where  the  pleasing  colours  of  their  flowers  will 
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B.  PATULA  is  a  fine  West  Indian  species,  which 
does  not  differ  in  general  outline  from  the  others ; 
the  flowers  are  of  moderate  size,  about  2  inches 
across,  of  a  rich  rose  colour,  and  bearing  on  the 
disc  six  white  fringes,  which  extend  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  lip.  It  blooms  during  the 
spring  months. 

B.  CAMPANULATA  produces  usually  In  the  spring 
only  a  few  flowers,  which  last  a  long  time  in  full 
beauty  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  uniform  deep  purple, 
with  some  white  streaks  on  the  lip.  It  is  a  native 
of  Mexico. 

B.  HYACINTHINA  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan, 
and  is  said  to  be  hardy.  I  have  grown  it  at  the 
coldett  end  of  the  Odontoglossum  house  in  the  , 
Messrs.  Rollisson's  nursery  at  Tooting,  the  end 
furthest  from  the  boiler  being  very  cool.  It  is  a 
strong  growing  plant  and  produces  large,  fragrant 
flowers,  which,  however,  are  not  so  spreading  as 
thofc  of  the  American  kinds.  The  scape  is  slender 
and  erect,  1  foot  or  1.5  inches  high,  and  bears  nume- 
rous flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  rosy 
purple,  whilst  the  lip  is  white,  edged  with  purplish 
crimson,  and  streaked  with  red  in  the  centre.  The 
variety  albo-striata  does  not  differ  in  the  colour  of 
its  flowers,  but  the  plaited  leaves  are  prettily 
veined  with  white. 

The  Mexican  Tulip  is  an  appropriate  English 
name   for   Cattleya  citrina,   an   Ofobi^    that  is   now 


maroon.  C.  Devonianum  is  another  species 
now  flowering  here  which  one  does  not  often 
see,  although  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
nearly  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  a  dwarf  compact- 
growing  species  with  somewhat  the  habit  of  C. 
eburneum,  but  having  broader  leaves,  which  are 
of  a  deeper  green.  The  spike  is  pendulous,  from 
a  foot  to  18  inches  in  length,  bearing  numerous 
flowers,  each  of  which  is  about  1^  inches  across. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  olive-green  profusely 
lined  with  spots  of  deep  purple  ;  li])  heart- 
shaped  in  front  and  recurved,  reddish  purple 
in  colour,  and  bearing  an  eye-like  spot  of  deep 
velvety  purple  on  each  side  of  the  throat.  It  is  a 
native  of  Northern  India.  C.  eburneum  is  also  a 
native  of  the  northern  jiarts  of  India,  in  positions 
where  in  the  cold  season  it  frequently  gets  snow 
upon  it,  and  yet  we  used  in  the  early  days  of 
Orchid  growing  to  keep  this  species  in  the  hottest 
place  because  it  came  from  the  East  Indies. 
The  result  of  such  treatment  was  that  it  seldom 
flowered.  Happily,  one  now  frequently  sees  its 
large,  white.  Tulip-like  flowers.  It  is  compact 
in  growth,  with  narrow,  dark  green  leaves  from 
1  foot  to  18  inches  in  height.  The  flowers  are 
large,  liorne  singly  or  in  pairs  on  ei-ecb  scapes, 
are  thick  and  fleshy  in  texture,  and  pure  waxy- 
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white,  saving  a  stain  of  yellow  along  the  centre 
of  tlie  lip.  In  some  forms  there  are  spots  and 
dots  of  crimson  on  the  lip.  W.  H.  G. 


and  which  appear  to  be  turned  upside  down.  Mr. 
Elhs,  at  Hoddesdon,  used  to  possess  a  very  large  form 
of  this  plant,  which  he  had  gathered  himself,  but  I  do 
not  know  from  what  locality. 


Cool  treatment  of  Odontoglossums.— In  the 
Messrs.  Jackson's  nurseries  at  Kingston  there  is  at 
the  present  time  quite  a  show  of  Odontoglossum 
flowers,  especially  of  O.  Alexandras  in  variety  and 
O.  triumphans.  It  is  not,  however,  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  their  extreme  beauty  that  I  send  you  this, 
but  to  note  the  fact  that  during  the  past  winter 
they  have  been  subjected  to  a  very  exceptional 
temperature,  for  the  glass  has  frequently  been  as 
low  as  38°.  This  I,  however,  consider  too  low,  and 
although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  detri- 
mental effect  upon  the  flowers,  the  foliage  is  some- 
what yellow.  The  cool  treatment  of  Orchids  was 
commenced  in  these  nurseries  many  years  ago,  but 
I  do  not  think  they  will  succeed  without  heat.— G. 

Dendrobiums  at  Dunedin,  Brixton. — I  here 

noted  recently  some  of  the  most  beautiful  forms  of 
D.  Wardianum  I  have  ever  seen,  remarkable  alike  for 
the  size  of  the  individual  flowers  and  the  great 
depth  of  colour  in  the  sepals  and  petals.  These 
plants  were  growing  in  pots  suspended  from  the 
roof,  and  the  shoots  hung  in  a  natural  manner, 
which  I  think  far  the  best,  for  although  I  cannot 
affirm  that  to  tie  them  up  straight  influences  the 
colour,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  reduces 
the  size  of  the  flower.  Here  also  I  noted  numerous 
examples  of  that  gem  of  the  genus,  D.  Devonianum, 
with  its  large  lip  fringed  like  the  calyx  of  a  Moss 
Rose,  and  stained  with  rich  orange  ;  the  flowers  are 
very  delicate,  and  hence  they  do  not  last  so  long  as 
do  those  of  some  other  kinds.  Plants  of  D.  nobile 
were  also  good,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  D. 
crassiDode,  which  comes  in  some  instances  very 
like  Wardianum  in  growth.  What  I  think  is  a  some- 
what rare  form  is  D.  crassinode  albiflorum,  in 
which  the  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  the  lip 
also  white,  stained  at  the  base  with  a  yellow  blotch. 
This  is  apparently  a  recently  imported  plant,  and 
should  be  taken  care  of. — W.  H.  G. 

Lycaste  Measuresiana. — I  recently  noted  this 
very  preity  plant  flowering  proEusely  in  The  Wood- 
lands collection  at  Streatham,  and  X  am  somewhat 
surprised  that  such  a  gem  should  not  become  more 
widely  popular,  especially  as  it  is  a  plant  so  easily 
grown.  In  habit  of  growth  it  much  resembles 
L.  plana,  and  bears  stout  oblong-obtuse  bulbs, 
which  support  large  deep  green  leaves.  The  sepals 
are  spreading  and  bronzy-red,  running  into  green 
at  the  tips,  petals  small,  projecting  forward,  con- 
volute over  the  column  and  recurved  at  the  tips, 
white,  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  spots  and 
dots  of  bright  rose  colour  arranged  in  lines, 
which,  however,  do  not  run  out,  but  stop  short, 
leaving  a  clear  white  border  all  round ;  lip  rather 
small,  similarly  coloured  to  the  petals.  It  produces 
a  quantity  of  flowers  from  each  bulb,  and  they 
remain  a  long  time  in  full  beauty.  The  plant 
appears  to  thrive  well  along  with  L.  Skinneri,  with 
numbers  of  which,  in  great  variety  (including  the 
white  form),  they  were  associated. — W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  Godefroyse. — A  beautiful  species 
of  Lady's  Slipper,  which  is  now  becoming  more  popu- 
lar and  plentiful  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and 
whicli,  like  all  the  other  forms  of  this  now  extensive 
genus,  appears  to  vary  much,  in  different  plants.  An 
excellent  variety  of  it,  however,  was  recently  in  bloom 
in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Measures  at  CamberweU.  The 
ground  colour  of  the  flower  is  creamy  white,  blotched 
and  spotted  profusely  with  purplish  chocolate  ;  the  lip 
is  slightly  compressed,  and  is  creamy  white  dotted  all 
over  with  crimson.  "This  plant  also  has  very  hand- 
some foliage,  resembling  somewhat  that  of  C.  uiveum, 
to  which  section  it  belongs,  but  it  is  much  freer  than 
that  species.    It  comes  from  Cochin  China. — H. 

Polystachya  pubescens.— This  is  a  very  pretty 
and  delicately  fragrant  species  from  South  Africa, 
and  although  not  very  showy,  it  would  appear  to  be  a 
perpetual  bloomer,  for  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  with- 
out flowers  for  the  last  twelve  months  in  Mr.  Measures' 
garden,  where  it  is  much  prized.  The  flower-spikes 
are  produced  from  between  the  leaves,  and  attain  a 
height  of  tj  inches  or  9  inches,  densely  clothed  with 
golden-yellow  flowers,  more  or  less  streaked  with  red, 


ORCHIDS  AT  BUSHEY  DOWN,  TOOTING. 
This,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Connell,  is  pleasantly 


situated  on  Tooting  Common,  and  has  always  been 
noted  for  its  plants ;  but  on  a  recent  visit  I  was 
much  surprised  to  see  the  increase  in  house  room 
for  their  accommodation  and  at  the  quantities  of 
Orchids  now  to  be  seen  flowering  in  them.  Amongst 
the  most  notable  now  displaying  their  charms  are  a 
goodly  number  of  Cattleya  Trianas,  and  anaongst 
them  some  remarkably  fine  varieties  both  in  the 
delicata  section  as  well  as  those  with'richly-coloured 
lips.     I  have  observed  in  my  ramblings  that  this 
Cattleya,  as  a  rule,  is  not  nearly  so  fine  as  last  year 
In  the  majority  of  places,  but  here  Mr.  Mason  says 
he  finds  no  difference.  The  plants  appear  to  luxuriate 
in  the  situation  they  occupy,  which  Is  a  light  and 
airy  house  large  enough  to  allow  of  good  specimens. 
Associated  with  these  are  beautiful  examples  of  C. 
amethystoglossa,  the  bright-flowered,  sword-leaved 
Lielia  harpophylla,  Dendrobium  primulinum  gigan- 
teum,  D.  Jamesianum,  D.  nobile,  and  D.  Wardianum, 
some  fine  varieties  of  the  old  Oncidium  saroodes 
and  O.  Krameri  and  Papilio.    There  also  are  some 
Vandas  and  an  excellent  form  of  V.  cajrulescens, 
together  with  several  varieties  of  tricolor,  which 
quite  perfume  the  house  with  their  aromatic  odour. 
Numerous  Cypripediums  contribute  to  the  display, 
the  most  remarkable  being  the  now  seldom-seen  C. 
hirsutissimum.     Amongst  Phalfenopsids  I  noticed 
one  grand  variety  of  grandiflora,  the  flowers  being  of 
immense  size ;  indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  the  largest  va- 
riety which  has  come  under  my  notice  of  late  years. 
Growing  with  the  Cattlejas  were  also  some  flower- 
ing plants  of  Odontoglossum  PhalKuopsis.    These, 
I  was  told,  were  grown  in  the  situation  in  which  I 
saw  them,  affording  proof  that  this   species  does 
certainly  require  more  heat  than  the  O.  Alexandra; 
type.     With  this  also  Is  now  flowering  Cymbidium 
eburneum  and  many  other  things.     In  a  cool  house 
were  numbers  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandrse,  Rossi 
ma  jus,  the  now  by  no  means  plentiful  O.  cirrhosum, 
and    various    forms    of    Sophronitis,  including   a 
form  called  aurantiaca,  which  is  distinct  and  beau- 
tiful, the  whole  flower  being  of  a  yellowish  orange, 
and  producing  a  striking  contrast  with  the  scarlet 
of  the  other  flowers.  W.  H.  G. 


are  pure  white  saving  a  yellow  blotch  in  the  thi-oat. 
It  succeeds  best  in  the  temperature  of  an  intermediate 
house.  This  plant  was  recently  flowering  in  Mr. 
Measures'  collection  at  CamberweU. — W. 

Ijselia  flammea. — This  is  a  very  rare  Veitchian 
hybrid,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  L.  cinnabarina 
and  L.  Pilcheriana,  the  latter  plant  itself  a  hybrid,  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Dominy  between  L.  Perrini  and  Catt- 
leya crispa.  L.  flammea  is  of  medium  height,  the 
bulbs  stem-like  and  bearing  a  single  leaf.  The  scape 
carries  several  flowers,  which  are  nearly  4  inches  across, 
sepals  and  petals  of  a  brilliant  cinnabar,  whilst  the 
three-lobed  lip  is  rich  crimson,  the  side  lobes,  which 
are  rolled  over  the  column,  being  yellowish  orange. 
This  rare  and  handsome  form  was  just  passing  out  of 
flower  on  my  last  visit  to  Mr.  Southgate's  collection  at 
Streatham  Hill.~W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Odontoglossum  cordatum  sulphureum.— 

This  is  a  somewhat  singular  plant,  resembling  the 
species  in  habit,  but  having  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a 
more  or  less  pale  yellow  hue,  the  lip  being  white.  ^  I 
believe  this  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Sander,  of  St. 
Albans.  I  recently  noted  several  plants  flowering 
with  Mr  James  at  Norwood. — W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  Draconis,  perhaps  better  known 
to  some  as  D.  eburneum,  is  both  distinct  and  beauti- 
ful. It  belongs  to  the  nigro-hirsute  section,  produc- 
ing fusiform  stems  about  a  foot  in  height,  which  bear 
somewhat  coriaceous  leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are 
produced  on  lateral  racemes  near  the  apex  of  the 
stems,  are  large  and  pure  white ;  the  lip  is  broadly 
striped  with  Roman  red.  It  is  a  native  of  Burmah. 
Nice  examples  are  now  flowering  in  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
James  Castle,  of  Dulwich. 

Dendrobium  Findleyanum. — This  is  a  most 
desirable  species,  especially  when  seen  in  the  condition 
I  recently  noted  it  in  in  Mr.  Southgate's  collection  at 
Streatham.  A  plant  was  growing  upon  a  block  and 
bore  hundreds  of  fully  expanded  flowers,  which  are 
large,  and  produced  on  short  racemes  two  and  three 
together.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  faintly 
suffused  with  pink ;  lip  woolly,  golden  yellow,  and  with 
a  pinkish  margin.  It  is  an  early  bloomer,  and,  conse- 
quently, invaluable  to  those  requiring  flowers  through 
January  and  February.— W.  H.  G. 

Triehopilia  suavis  alba. — The  flowers  of  this, 
as  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  type,  are  very  fragrant, 
the  odour  resembling  that  of  Hawthorn.  In  general 
habit  the  variety  resembles  the  typical  plant,  which 
used  to  be  so  well  and  so  largely  grown  by  the  late 
Mr.  Day,  of  Tottenham.  The  flowers  are  entirely 
destitute  of  the  rosy  dots  of  those  of  T.  suavis,  and 


Kitchen  Garden. 

SENSATIONAL  CROPS  OF  POTATOES. 

It  frequently  happens  that  when  a  new  variety 
is  first  distributed  the  description  of  it  is  accom- 
panied with  glowing  testimonials  from  some  of 
those  who  have  been  favoured  with  a  few  tubers 
for  trial.  Naturally  only  those  highly  favour- 
able in  character  are  published,  and  what  are 
most  preferred  by  the  vendors  are  statements 
giving  the  weight  of  the  crop  obtained  from  a 
certain  space  of  ground.  The  first  impression 
on  reading  these  statements  is  that  either  the 
variety  yielding  suchenormous  crops  is  altogether 
out  of  the  common  category,  or  the  figures  given 
are  grossly  exaggerated.  As  it  happens,  they 
may  be  neither  one  nor  the  other,  and  the  worst 
that  can  be  said  about  them  is  that  the  descriptions 
or  testimonials  are  misleading,  and  consequently 
would  have  been  better  left  out  of  the  catalogue. 
The  inexperienced  are  not  supposed  to  know 
that  such  extraordinary  crops  are  the  result  of 
first-class  culture,  the  figures  given  being  in 
reality  no  criterion  of  the  value  of  any  particular 
variety.  Under  ordinary  culture  many  of  the 
newer  kinds  I  believe  to  be  superior,  as  far  as 
weiglit  of  crop  and  appearance  are  concerned,  to 
the  older  favourites,  but  the  purchasers  of  tliem 
expect  something  immeasurably  better,  and  are 
disappointed  accordingly. 

Those  who  may  have  a  few  tubers  they  are 
anxious  to  make  the  most  of  should  adopt  the 
plan  of  rapidly  increasing  their  stock  that  I  used 
to  practise  when  the  rage  set  in  for  exhibition 
Potatoes.  I  have  given  as  much  as  4s.  a 
pound  for  the  tubers  of  some  of  these  varieties. 
One  of  my  first  investments  in  this  direction 
consisted  of  two  tubers,  one  large  and  sound, 
the  other  small  and  slightly  diseased.  To 
commit  these  to  the  ground  in  small  pieces 
would  have  been  too  risky,  and  remembering 
that  in  Germany  rooted  sprouts  had  in  a  time 
of  scarcity  been  planted  with  excellent  results 
(the  tubers  being  eaten),  I  decided  to  try  what 
could  be  done  in  a  similar  direction.  Early  in 
March  the  tubers  were  l»id  in  a  pan,  covered 
with  fine  sandy  soil,  and  set  on  a  warm  staging 
in  front  of  an  early  Ptach  house.  Every  eje 
soon  pushed  out  one  or  more  sprouts,  these 
being  well  furnished  with  roots.  Wliun  the 
shoots  were  about  3  inches  higli  the  tubers  were 
taken  out  of  the  soil  and  all  the  former  care- 
fully pulled  off,  the  latter  being  then  returned 
and  covered  witli  soil  as  before.  The  sprouts 
were  divided,  and  all  were  then  potted  off 
singly,  good  loamy  soil,  previously  warmed,  and 
3,'-inch  pots  being  used,  some  of  the  roughest 
of  tlie  compost  being  all  the  drainage  given. 
These  were  also  set  on  the  front  staging  of  the 
house  and  watered.  The  sprouts  soon  became 
well  established,  and  this  batch  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  a  greenhouse  shelf.  A  second  and 
much  more  plentiful  crop  of  sprouts  was  again 
formed  on   the  tubers,  these   being  eventually 
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treated  similarly  to  the  first  lot.  Even  then 
the  old  tubers  were  not  quite  exhausted,  and  a 
few  more  good  sets  were  obtained,  but  this 
time  they  were  divided  into  as  many  pieces  as 
there  were  rooted  sprouts.  Altogether  sufficient 
plants  were  obtained  to  form  a  row  17  yards 
long. 

By  the  middle  of  April  all  were  of  good  size 
and  strength,  and  hardened  off  sufficiently  to  be 
planted  out.  They  were  given  a  deeply-dug, 
thoroughly  pulverised  ground,  and  were  planted 
8  inches  apart  in  a  shallow  drill,  and  at  once 
well  moulded  up.  The  tops  were  further 
protected  by  inverted  flower-pots  witli  the  holes 
covered  whenever  frosts  were  anticipated, 
branches  of  Evergreens  being  substituted  later 
on.  From  first  to  las^t  capital  progress  was 
made,  and  excellent  early  crops  were  lifted.  I 
ought,  jierhaps,  to  add  that  the  variety  ex- 
perimented on  was  the  Pride  of  America,  and 
which  was  to  surpass  all  other  previous  intro 
ductions.  Under  my  special  treatment  it  pro- 
duced extra  fine  and  handsome  tubers,  but 
under  ordinary  cultivation  it  diU'ered  only 
slightly,  if  at  all,  from  Snowfiake.  Four  bushels 
of  tubers  from  (5  lbs.  of  sets  may  safely  be  con- 
sidered a  grand  crop,  but  I  lifted  2  bushels  from 
the  produce  of  1  lb.  of  seed,  and  as  they  were 
sold  at  a  high  price  for  retaUiug  purposes  I  was 
well  repaid  for  my  pains.  Since  that  time  I 
have  rapidly  increased  scarce  varieties  in  a 
similar  manner.  Village  Blacksmith  being  the 
last  experimented  on,  but  not  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  sensational  or  misleadmg  testi- 
monials to  vendors  of  novelties. 

Those  who  receive  Potatoes  for  trial  ought 
not  to  unduly  favour  these  in  any  way,  but  if 
grown  alongside  older  varieties  and  prove  much 
superior  to  these  under  similar  treatment,  they 
deserve  a  good  testimonial,  and  the  vendor  is 
justified  in  making  a  fair  use  of  it.  Now  that 
the  novelties  are  sent  out  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
formerly.  Is.  a  pound  being  perhaps  the  aver- 
age price,  there  is  less  need  to  resort  to  the 
method  of  increasing  the  stock  just  detailed,  but 
it  is  unwise  to  plant  without  some  kind  of  pre- 
paration, especially  if  it  is  thought  advisable  to 
freely  cut  up  the  tubers  into  small  sets.  Tiny 
pieces  of  Potatoes  are  apt  to  die  or  the  weakly 
sprouts  formed  on  them  eaten  by  slugs.  AU 
may  well  be  started  into  growth  before  they  are 
cut  and  planted,  and  preferably  in  boxes  of  fine 
soil  set  in  a  cool  house  or  frame,  in  which  case 
the  sprouts  are  stronger  and  better  rooted  than 
are  those  uncovered.  When  the  shoots  are 
about  3  inches  long  the  tubers  may  be  cut  into 
as  many  sets  as  there  are  sprouted  eyes,  and  be 
at  once  planted  in  the  open  ground.  The  soil 
ought  to  have  been  thoroughly  well  prepared 
for  them,  and  if  it  cannot  be  got  into  a  finely 
diviiled  state,  the  sets  when  planted  must  be 
surrounded  with  fine  light  material  from  the 
frame  ground,  as  it  is  useless  to  plant  the  deli- 
cately rooted  Potatoes  in  lumpy  sni).  They 
ought  at  once  to  be  moulded  up  and  lightly  jiro- 
tected  from  late  frosts.  A  large  crop  is  often 
obtained  in  this  way  from  a  small  number  of 
tubers  of  a  new  variety;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  latter  is  so  much  superior,  as  equally 
good  results  may  be  obtained  if  older  sorts  are 
similarly  treated.  The  many-eyed  round  or 
fiattish  kidney  varieties  can  be  most  rapidly 
increased,  the  Ashleaf  and  Lap.stone  types  being 
the  worst  in  this  respect.  One  strong  set  of 
either  of  the  latter  with  uninjured  central  sprout 
planted  intact  and  given  good  room  will  fre- 
i[Uently  yield  more  tubers  than  .several  cut  sets. 
They  are  among  the  best  croppers  we  liave,  but 
are  not  of  the  description  tliat  affords  grounds 
for  a  sensational  paragraph.  W.  I. 


CROPPING  A  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

I  FIND  it  of  great  assistance  to  arrange  at  this  time 
of  the  year  a  complete  plan  of  cropping  for  the 
whole  season,  the  object  being  to  facilitate  the 
work  at  a  busy  time,  and  make  the  most  of  the 
ground  by  ensuring  a  good  system  of  alternate  crop- 
ping and  the  classification  and  assignment  of  the 
different  sorts  of  vegetables  to  the  best  positions. 
For  this  purpose  the  iirst  thing  to  do  is  to  take 
a  rough  sketch  or  plan  of  the  garden  and  make  a 
note  of  the  existing  crops  and  ground  they  occupy, 
so  as  to  know  when  the  ground  is  likely  to  fall 
vacant.  This  done,  the  full  extent  of  ground  for 
the  earliest  as  well  as  main  crops  can  be  allotted 
out.  Presuming  that  by  the  beginning  of  March 
all  vacant  ground  has  been  well  manured  and  dug, 
it  will  be  easy  to  call  to  mind  the  exact  positions  of 
last  season's  crops,  and  thereby  avoid  a  repetition 
of  the  same  again,  for  I  believe  that  the  variation 
of  crops  is  a  sound  principle  to  work  upon,  and 
each  crop  should  be  as  dissimilar  as  possible  from 
the  preceding  one  ;  for  instance,  the  ground  that 
last  year  grew  Parsnips,  Carrots,  or  any  other  tap- 
rooted  crop  should  be  succeeded  by  those  of  a 
fibrous-rooted  one,  or  rice  versa.  It  is,  I  believe, 
generally  acknowledged  that  a  succession  of  crops 
of  the  same  kind  will  impoverish  the  soil  much 
more  than  the  variation  or  rotation  system,  and  the 
crops  are  likely  year  by  year  to  become  deteriorated, 
although  heavy  manuring  may  in  some  measure  im- 
prove the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Again,  some  crops 
are  more  exhausting  than  others,  and  this  should 
be  carefully  noted,  for,  when  manure  is  limited 
and  the  garden  small,  it  may  be  impossible  to 
vary  the  crops  so  precisely  as  to  give  every 
one  its  proper  place.  It  will  be  found  an  ad- 
vantage to  classify  the  main  crop  by  sowing  Par- 
snips, Carrots,  Beetroot,  Salsafy,  Turnips,  Onions 
on  one  plot  of  ground  one  after  the  other  ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  the  different  sorts 
of  I'.roccoli,  Cabbage,  winter  and  spring  greens,  all 
of  which  occupy  the  ground  for  the  greatest  length 
of  time ;  the  soil  then  becomes  vacant  in  more 
regular  order.  Peas,  Beans,  Potatoes,  Leeks  and 
Celery  should  be  subject  to  the  same  arrangement. 
Having  now  given  a  general  idea  of  arrangement, 
the  next  important  matter  is  to  choose  a  plot  of 
ground  for  the  sowing  of  small  seeds ;  this  ought 
not  only  to  be  a  sheltered  place,  but  should  have 
some  extra  preparation  by  adding  a  fair  quantity 
of  charred  refuse  rather  than  manure  ;  dig  it  over 
in  two  or  three  ways,  and  leave  it  as  it  falls  from 
the  spade  to  be  raked  down  fine  as  wanted.  Here 
nearly  all  the  plants  that  are  wanted  for  the  season 
can  be  raised  by  sowing  at  different  times,  choosing 
a  day  when  the  surface  is  dry. 

I  will  now  begin  with  the  early  crops,  and  treat 
them  separately,  as  they  ought  to  have  the  best  and 
driest  soil,  as  well  as  the  most  sheltered  position  in 
the  garden,  which  is  generally  on  a  border  with  a 
southern  aspect,  the  soil  of  which  should  have  been 
previously  prepared  during  the  winter.  Here  may 
be  grown  Peas,  Broad  Beans,  early  sorts  of  Potatoes, 
French  and  early  Short  Horn  Carrots,  and  a  few 
Turnips,  while  between  the  Peas  a  few  rows  of 
Spinach,  Lettuce  and  Radishes,  which  come  off 
quickly,  and  are  therefore  no  hindrance  to  those 
crops  of  larger  growth.  A  piece  of  ground  on  this 
border  should  be  reserved  for  the  earliest  Cauli- 
flowers from  frames,  and  later  on  for  a  crop  of  dwarf 
Beans.  All  the  crops  above  mentioned  will  come 
off  in  time  for  Cauliflowers,  a  late  crop  of  Kidney 
Beans,  Cape  liroceoli,  Endive  and  Lettuces  or  any 
other  crop  of  short  duration. 

(doming  to  the  main  crops,  for  instance  Peas, 
which  are  an  important  crop  on  account  of  the  great 
demand  for  them  while  in  season,  and  which  will 
do  well  on  ground  previously  occupied  by  Celery, 
or  even  where  Parsnips  and  Carrots  have  grown,  a 
good  plan  practised  by  myself  and  others  is  to  sow 
on  the  ridges  between  Celery  trenches.  I,  however, 
only  do  this  when  short  of  ground  and  am  able  to 
get  the  trenches  out  sufficiently  early.  Parsnips, 
Carrots,  and  other  tap-root  crops  may  succeed 
Potatoes,  while  the  latter  can  take  the  space  the 
former  occupied  :  but  the  plot  for  Onions  I  prefer 
to  have  manured  in  autumn  and  laid  up  rough  or  in 


ridges,  broken  down  early  in  March,  and  allowed  to 
get  well  pulverised  and  dry  before  sowing.  Firm 
soil  suits  Onions  well. 

The  space  occupied  by  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli, 
and  spring  greens  I  generally  square  ofl  for  the 
whole  crop  of  Celery,  Leeks,  Cardoons,  and  some 
late  Peas,  Beans,  and  Spinach,  and  as  this  soil  has 
carried  a  rather  exhausting  crop  and  lain  so  long 
unmoved,  extra  manure  and  labour  will  be  necessary 
to  restore  it  to  its  former  state.  Hunner  Beans  I 
generally  grow  next  to  the  Peas,  provided  the  soil 
is  rich  and  I  can  give  them  room  enough.  These 
require  mulching  in  dry  weather  and  frequent 
waterings ;  therefore,  grow  them  where  this  can 
be  plentifully  supplied.  Success  depends  as  much 
or  more  upon  that  than  a  deep  rich  soil.  The 
space  for  the  main  summer  crops  being  provided  for, 
a  very  important  consideration  is  those  that  are  to 
stand  the  winter  and  afford  a  supply  for  several 
months.  The  first  of  these  are  Brussels  Sprouts, 
and  as  they  should  be  planted  early  there  will  be  no 
time  to  take  a  crop  from  the  ground  previously ; 
therefore  a  plot  of  sufficient  size  of  the  winter-pre- 
pared ground  should  be  selected  not  only  on  which 
to  grow  this  crop,  but  most  of  the  late  Brocoli  also. 
By  this  arrangement  a  large  plot  of  ground  will  fall 
vacant  about  the  same  time  for  summer  use  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Autumn  and  winter  Broccoli  may 
follow  these  if  space  can  be  allowed,  arranging  the 
sorts  so  as  to  come  in  rotation  as  near  as  possible. 
For  such  important  crops  I  do  not  like  to  see  so 
much  of  a  patching  system  carried  on.  It  is  a  great 
hindrance  to  a  systematic  cropping,  and  increases 
the  difficulty  of  the  preparation  of  the  soU  for  any 
particular  crop. 

Savoys,  Rosette  Colewort,  Sprouting  Broccoli, 
and  winter  greens  of  sorts  are  the  next  to  consider. 
Space  for  these  can  be  found  from  that  taken  up  by 
early  summer  crops  as  they  come  off,  such  as  where 
Spinach, Broad  Beans,  Peas,  and  Potatoes  have  grown . 
There  are  many  crops  to  be  considered  which  are 
important  and  indispensable,  but  which  occupy  but 
little  space,  and  yet  come  quickly  into  use,  such  as 
Spinach,  Lettuce,  and  small  salading;  there  will 
always  be  found  ground  at  command  for  them.  I 
have  so  far  said  nothing  of  ridge  Cucumbers,  Vege- 
table Marrows,  and  Tomatoes.  The  former  are 
generally  planted  on  a  prepared  bed  of  heating 
material ;  while  the  Marrows  will  do  well  on  a  mix- 
ture of  garden  rubbish  and  manure,  and  do  not 
occupy  much  space  ;  while  Tomatoes  will  occupy  a 
suitable  position  on  the  walls. 

I  have  punned  the  above  remarks  with  a  view  of 
encouraging  a  little  more  i^hought  and  system  in 
kitchen  garden  work  among  young  gardeners,  and  I 
hope  they  will  find  it,  as  I  have  done,  a  very  neces- 
sary part  of  their  work.  Tho.mas  Record. 

Mushrooms  on  spent  Melon  bed.  —  In  a 
span-roofed  house  last  summer  I  grew  a  crop  of 
Melons,  they  being  trained  up  to  the  wires.  A  bed 
about  2  feet  deep  was  made  up  with  leaves  and  hot 
manure.  When  the  fruit  was  swelling  I  top-dressed 
the  Melons  with  fresh  cow  droppings  gathered  from 
an  adjoining  field.  Nothing  was  done  to  the  bed 
after  the  fruit  was  cut  until  the  autumn,  when  the 
house  was  required  for  wintering  Pelargoniums,  kc, 
the  cow  droppings  being  then  quite  dry.  The  bed 
was  levelled  down  and  made  firm, the  cow  droppings 
being  mixed  with  the  soil  and  a  coveting  of  ashes 
put  on  the  top.  The  house  was  kept  at  about  40° 
until  nearly  a  month  ago,  when  I  perceived  some- 
thing pushing  up  the  soil,  and  found  that  the  pots 
standing  on  the  bed  were  being  tilted  to  one  side. 
On  examining  the  bed  I  found  it  to  be  full  of  spawn. 
I  gave  it  a  good  watering,  and  raised  the  tempera- 
ture to  50",  and  kept  a  little  moisture  about  the 
house,  and  now  the  bed  is  producing  a  quantity  of 
beautiful  Muslirooms  — H.  W.  P. 

Peas.— "  Hortus "  in  The  Garden,  March  17 
(p.  244),  asks  someone  to  name  a  better  Pea  than 
Ne  Plus  Ultra.  If  he  means  quality  and  a  sweet 
Pea,  probably  there  is  no  better.  But  everyone 
does  not  like  so  sweet  a  Pea.  I  rarely  ever  grow  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  and  never  British  Queen ;  in  cur  rich 
heavy  soil  these  varieties  grow  so  weedy,  that  in  a 
wet  season  they  are  a  very  unprofitable  crop.    That, 
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no  doubt,  is  the  case  with  many  other  growers  ;  some 
I  know  to  be  so.  I  once  had  the  straw  of  British 
Queen  14  feet  long ;  it  grew  to  the  top  of  the  sticks, 
then  came  down  and  up  again,  I  grew  one  row  of 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  last  year.  But  this  year,  although  I 
grow  a  great  many  Peas,  not  one  of  "  Hortus's " 
special  favourites  is  amongst  the  number.  Few 
gardeners  have  a  greater  demand  on  them  for  Peas 
than  I  have.  I  have  no  great  space  to  spare ; 
therefore,  all  my  sorts  must  carry  a  heavier  crop 
than  those  mentioned  by  "  Hortus."  Nurserymen, 
as  a  rule,  know  the  wants  of  their  customers,  and 
are  able  to  give  advice  as  to  the  different  soils.  A 
nurseryman  near  here,  last  year,  was  sold  out  of  his 
stock  of  Telegraph  three  times,  so  great  was  the 
demand  for  it  among  farmers. — North  Yorkshibb. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
When  to  plant  Asparagus. — There  is  no  fixed 
time  for  planting  Asparagus,  so  much  depending 
upon  circumstances.  As  a  rule,  the  planting  on 
naturally  cold  and  heavy  ground  may  well  be  de- 
layed till  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May,  at  which 
time  the  soil  should  be  fairly  warm  and  in  good 
working  order.  If  done  much  before  that  time,  the 
chances  are  that  fully  one-half  the  plants  will 
perish  and  the  remainder  not  grow  strongly.  Where 
the  soil  is  light  and  warm  and  on  a  gravelly,  well- 
drained  subsoil  the  case  is  very  different,  and  early 
planting  may  safely  be  resorted  to.  On  no  account 
should  a  start  be  made  during  the  prevalence  of 
cold,  drying  winds,  as  these  injure  the  delicate  roots. 
Home-raised  plants  are  preferable  to  those  that 
have  to  be  brought  in  simply  on  account  of  the 
former  being  much  longer  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, several  days  frequently  elapsing  before  they 
reach  their  destination.  Those  raised  near  where 
they  are  to  be  finally  planted  are  usually  most  care- 
fully lifted,  fewer  roots  thus  being  broken,  and  if 
kept  in  flat  baskets  or  on  handbarrows  and  closely 
covered  with  mats  till  they  are  replanted,  not  much 
check  is  given  them.  I  prefer  either  strong  one- 
year-old  or  good,  thinly-grown  two-year-old  plants, 
and  these  are  never  moved  until  active  growth  has 
commenced ;  but  if  I  had  to  obtain  plants  from  a 
distance,  they  would  be  ordered  before  the  end  of 
March,  or  before  either  the  shoots  or  roots  were 
active.  Instead  of  at  once  planting  these,  they 
would  be  set  closely  in  a  cold  frame  ami  well 
covered  with  light  fine  soil,  and  not  allowed  to  be- 
come dry.  Thus  treated,  they  will  have  partly 
recovered  from  the  severe  check  given,  and  may 
safely  be  transplanted  after  they  have  made  both 
t)p  and  root  growth.  Asparagus  may  safely  be 
planted  any  time  in  May.  It  is  better  to  wait  till 
then  than  to  risk  the  loss  of  many  plants  by  [ilant- 
ing  before  the  ground  is  in  proper  condition. 

Methods  of  planting  Asparagus.— On  deep, 
well-drained  alluvial  soils  the  Asparagus  frequently 
thrives  surprisingly  well,  even  when  no  more  pains 
are  taken  with  it  than  with  ordinary  vegetable 
crops.  In  such  instances,  or  where  the  soil  by  good 
cultivation  has  been  gradually  brought  into  excellent 
order,  say  to  a  depth  of  from  18  inches  to  2  feet,  there 
is  no  necessity  to  go  to  any  further  expense,  nor,  un- 
less for  the  sake  of  securing  extra  early  produce,  is 
there  any  need  to  form  raised  beds.  Some  of  the 
most  profitable  Asparagus  plantations  I  have  yet 
seen  are  on  the  level,  and  I  would  advise  the  plan 
being  given  a  trial  on  a  small  scale  generally.  If  it 
succeeds,  the  majority  of  new  plantations  may  be 
formed  on  the  level,  and  if  it  fails,  then  the  older 
methods  must  still  be  followed.  Newly-formed 
fruit  plantations  are  capital  positions  for  experiment- 
iag  in  the  direction  indicated.  The  wonderfully 
strong  growth  made  by  a  few  Asparagus  plants 
dotted  among  fruit  bushes  first  caused  a  large 
market  grower  to  plant  largely  on  ordinary  well- 
manured,  deeply-dug  ground,  and  he  now  finds 
Asparagus  the  most  profitable  of  any  vegetable 
crop  grown.  Supposing  the  ground  has  been  pre- 
viously got  into  good  working  order,  the  surface 
baing  thoroughly  broken  down  with  forks,  wide 
drills  may  be  opened  with  the  spade  3  feet  apart. 
In  these  drills  little  hillocks  should  be  formed  about 
2  feet  apart,  and  on  each  of  these  set  a  plant,  care- 
fully spreading  out  the  roots  and  covering  with 
some  of  the  finest  surface  soil.    The  crowns  when 


covered  in  ought  to  be  2  inches  below  the  surface. 
A  handful  of  bone-meal  given  to  each  plant  is 
not  lost  on  them.  If  raised  beds  are  necessary 
these  may  be  6  feet  wide,  with  2-feet  alleys  between 
them,  these  to  hold  three  rows  of  plants,  while  if 
formed  4  feet  wide  they  will  hold  two  rows  of 
plants.  The  produce  will  be  somewhat  earlier  than 
in  the  case  of  wider  beds.  The  outside  rows  in  the 
latter  should  be  15  inches  from  the  edges,  and  in 
the  narrow  beds  each  maybe  formed  12  inches  from 
the  edge.  Open  drills  as  just  advised,  and  form  the 
hillocks  18  inches  apart.  If  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy 
nature  it  is  advisable  to  surround  the  roots  with 
fine  light  compost,  such  as  old  Cucumber  and 
Melon  soil,  old  potting  soil,  leaf  soil  and  sand. 
The  corners  of  all  raised  beds  ought  to  be  marked 
with  stout  pegs. 

Sowing  Asparagus  seed.  —  .\bout  the  first 
week  in  April  is  a  good  time  to  sow  seed  of  Early 
and  Late  Giant,  Purple  Argenteuil,  Conover's  Colos- 
sal, and  the  Giant  or  Battersea.  Select  an  open, 
well-prepared  piece  of  ground  and  draw  the  drills 
about  1  inch  deep  and  12  inches  apart.  Sow  the 
seed  thinly,  cover  with  fine  soil,  and  eventually  thin 
out  the  seedlings  to  about  U  inches  apart. 

Planting  Seakale. — Where  large  quantities  of 
roots  are  lifted  and  forced  every  winter,  fresh 
plantations  have  to  be  made  annually,  and  it  is  also 
advisable  to  replace  worn-out  plants  that  are  forced 
where  grown.  Given  plenty  of  manure,  the  latter 
will  with  very  little  further  attention  remain  in  a 
profitable  condition  for  six  years  or  longer,  but 
sooner  or  later  the  jilants  become  exhausted  and  less 
profitable  than  young  roots.  One-year-old  or  at 
the  most  two-year-old  roots  are  the  best  for  lifting 
and  forcing  early  in  pots,  boxes  and  Mushroom 
houses,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  commencing 
their  preparation.  The  strong  young  roots  or 
"  thongs  "  saved  when  lifting  for  forcing  took  place, 
many  more  being  cut  off  the  old  stems  after 
they  were  forced,  cut  into  4-inoh  lengths,  and 
the  smallest  end  snicked  by  way  of  a  guide  to 
those  planting,  are  suitable  for  planting.  We  pre- 
fer to  first  dibble  them  rather  thickly  in  boxes  of 
fine  soil,  setting  them  in  a  cool  house  or  frame  where 
they  soon  commence  both  top  and  bottom  growth, 
and  they  are  naturally  well  ahead  of  those  not  so 
started  from  the  first.  The  root  cuttings,  whether 
previously  started  or  not,  should,  early  in  April,  be 
put  out  12  inches  apart  in  rows  IS  inches  apart,  and 
only  just  below  the  surface.  If  planted  in  good, 
well-manured  ground,  fine  strong  crowns  will  be 
formed  during  the  growing  season,  and  will  be  far 
better  than  any  raised  from  seed.  Some  of  the  best 
of  the  forced  roots  may  also  be  re-planted,  and  if 
given  rather  more  room  will  have  formed  several 
good  crowns  by  the  end  of  summer.  These  may 
either  be  forced  on  the  ground  or  moulded  up  with 
leaf-soil,  spent  tan,  or  clean  ashes,  and  allowed  to 
start  and  blanch  for  use  during  April  and  May. 

Permanent  Seakale  beds. — It  is  from  these 
that  the  finest  and  most  succulent  Seakale  is  cut, 
though  seldom  so  early  as  it  can  be  had  from  lifted 
and  forced  roots.  The  hotbed  material  used  for 
forcing  being  of  a  rubbishy  character,  it  is  advis- 
able, where  possible,  to  form  the  beds  outside  the 
garden  walls  and  conveniently  near  the  frame 
ground.  It  should,  however,  be  well  away  from 
trees  or  shade  of  any  kind,  and  the  ground  ought  to 
be  frequently  manured  and  deeply  dug.  In  order 
to  enclose  several  crowns  under  one  pot  and  as  many 
pots  in  one  hotbed  as  possible,  it  is  necessary  to 
group  the  plants  when  the  bed  is  first  formed.  If 
more  than  one  bed  is  formed,  each  may  consist  of 
two  rows  2  feet  apart  with  a  3 -feet  alley  or  space 
between.  Plant  in  groups  of  three  G  inches  apart 
each  way  and  the  stations  2  feet  apart  in  the  row. 
Strong  seedlings  of  last  year's  raising  are  very  suit- 
able for  forming  these  permanent  plantations.  As 
most  of  them  usually  develop  a  flower-head,  this 
ought  to  be  prevented,  and  can  be  done  by  cutting 
the  crown  clean  across,  as  is  done  when  cutting 
Seakale  for  use.  Each  will  then  form  a  number  of 
side  shoots,  and  these  being  reduced  to  three  in 
number  will  be  followed  by  strong  crowns.  If 
seedlings  are  not  to  be  had  plant  either  the  best  of 
the  lifted  and  forced  plants  or  root  cuttings,  and  in 


every  case  put  them  well  into  the  ground,  the  tips 
only  showing  on  the  surface.  Slugs  must  be  de- 
stroyed or  kept  away,  as  these  feed  on  the  young 
growth.  The  variety  known  as  Lily  White  is  most 
to  be  relied  upon,  as  it  blanches  more  perfectly 
than  the  old  form,  and  ought  therefore  to  replace  it. 

Sowing  Seakale  seed.— Now  is  a  good  time  to 
sow  Seakale  seed.  An  open  and  fairly  rich  piece  of 
ground  is  suitable,  and  the  seed  may  either  be  sown 
thinly  and  broadcast,  and  pressed  into  the  surface 
and  covered  with  about  1  inch  of  fine  soil,  or  thinly 
in  shallow  drills  drawn  12  inches  apart.  Slugs  and 
the  Turnip  fly  are  troublesome  to  the  seedlings,  and 
they  must  be  kept  off  by  dustings  of  soot  and  lime. 

Chou  de  Burghlby. — If  an  autumn  supply  of 
this  Cabbage  Broccoli  is  needed,  a  pinch  of  seed 
ought  to  be  sown  in  gentle  heat  any  time  during 
March,  the  seedlings  being  duly  hardened  ofi"  and 
pricked  out  on  a  sheltered  border  in  common  with 
early  Broccoli  and  Brussels  Sprouts.  More  seed 
may  also  be  so"wn  on  a  warm  border  early  in  April, 
the  plants  thus  obtained  affording  a  good  succession 
to  those  raised  in  heat.  Finally  transplant  them 
to  an  open  well-manured  quarter,  where  the  plants 
will  attain  a  great  size,  and  form  large,  close,  coni- 
cal heads,  which  are  available  any  time  from  Octo- 
ber until  mid-winter.  After  repeated  trials  I  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  these  early  crops  of 
Chou  de  Burghley  are,  as  far  as  this  place  is  con- 
cerned, of  no  value  whatever,  no  one  caring  to  eat 
them,  while  Broccoli,  Colewort-,  and  Savoys  are 
plentiful.  It  is  during  February  and  March  when 
It  is  most  appreciated  here,  and  only  late  crops  are 
now  grown.  The  seed  is  sown  thinly  on  good  open 
ground  either  late  in  April  or  the  first  week  in  May, 
and  the  plants  when  ready  are  at  once  dibbled  out 
in  close  succession  to  early  Potatoes.  Planted  15 
inches  apart  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  they  do  not  be- 
come unduly  coarse,  but,  on  the  contrary,  form  neat, 
well-blanched  hearts,  which  if  covered  with  the  side 
leaves  are  uninjured  by  frost  and  very  tender  when 
cooked. 

Early  Savoys. — A  few  early  Savoys  are  some- 
times acceptable.  Little  Pixie  or  King  Koffee  after 
an  early  frost  will,  if  well  grown  and  properly 
cookcil,  be  found  very  tender  and  mild  in  flavour, 
and  as  these  take  up  but  little  space,  a  few  short 
rows  may  well  be  planted.  The  seed  rcay  be  sown 
now  on  an  open  border  and  the  plants  put  out  be- 
fore they  become  leggy.  Being  of  neat  habit,  they 
may  be  planted  12  inches  apart  each  way,  or  they 
may  form  an  edging  to  other  taller-growing  varieties 
W.  I.  M. 

Brussels  Sprouts.— Although  I  have  often 
seen  taller  and  altogether  bigger  plants  of  Brussels 
Sprouts  in  private  gardens,  yet  I  have  never  seen  in 
the  actual  Sprouts  better  average  quality  than  what 
is  fairly  abundant  in  market  fields  in  the  autumn. 
No  doubt  strains  have  much  to  do  with  this  fine 
quality,  as  now  and  then  a  grower  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  get  hold  of  a  very  fluky  breadth,  and 
then  his  seedsman  has  to  hear  of  it  in  anything  but 
pleasant  terms.  Still,  this  certainty  of  hearing  of 
it  and  in  a  somewhat  costly  way  compels  exceed- 
ing care  in  the  selection  of  good  strains  ;  hence  the 
market  grower,  as  a  rule,  gets  the  best.  And  then 
his  style  of  cultivation,  no  doubt,  has  something  to 
do  with  the  securing  of  stems  of  hard,  medium-sized 
Sprouts  green  as  Grass,  for  the  soil  is  not  more 
than  12  inches  in  depth,  though  highly  manured, 
but  at  planting  time  is  firm  and  later  gets  trodden 
almost  hard,  and  that  hardness  tends  to  restrict 
coarse  leaf-growth  and  to  make  the  Sprouts,  which 
cover  the  stems  so  abundantly,  hard  and  clean. 
Usually  Brussels  Sprouts  seed  is  sown  out  in  the 
open  ground  as  early  as  the  weather  will  permit  in 
March.  No  other  course  is  open  when  plants  are 
required  for  some  s  acres  or  1 0  acres.  liunner  Beans 
sown  at  4  feet  apart  enable  the  Sprouts  to  be 
dibbled  out  between  them  as  soon  as  ready,  and 
thus  they  get  ample  light  and  air.  The  fine  sprout- 
ing selections  sometimes  thought  too  large  under 
high  garden  culture  come  first-rate  treated  as  thus 
described  out  in  the  open  field. — A.  D. 

So  good  an  authority   as  the  late  president  of  the 
chemical  section  of  the  British  Association  has  recently 
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said  that  after  all  the  work  done  we  still  know  nothing   this  deliciously  perfumed  plant,  if  only  to  pick 


of  the  manner  in  which  potash,  lime,  phosphoric  acid 
and  the  inorganic  constituents  of  soils  produce  their 
favourable  effects  on  plants.  We  cannot  tell  why 
potash  is  valuable  for  some  plants  and  lime  for  others. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDEISG. 


from  to  mix  with  odourless  flowers  in  bouquets 
or  vases.  Its  pale  green  foliage  goes  well  with 
any  flower,  and  a  good-sized  bush  will  give  an 
abundance  of  shoots.  It  is  as  hardy  as  most 
plants  from  Chili,  and  where  there  is  no  green- 
house it  may  be  grown  agaia.st  a  sunny  wall, 
where  if  protected  by  a  heap  of  ashes  over  its 
roots  and  a  warm  straw  mat  over  its  branches,  it 
FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.  will  pass  through  the  -irinter  safely.  When  un- 
Akebia.  — An  elegant,  twining  evergreen  shrub  covered  in  spring,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
from  China  usually  grown  in  greenhouses,  but  young  growths  are  not  mpped  by  late  frosts  It 
hardy  enough  for  the  open  air  in  the  southern  is  easily  struck  from  cuttings  under  a  hand-light 
and  west  coast  counties.     It  ij  a  charming  plant  |  ^  spring. 

for  covering  a  trellis,  pergola,  wall  buttress,  or  i  Amelanchier  (June  Berry). — When  clothed 
any  place  where  in  case  of  very  cold  winters  it  i  in  a  mantle  of  snow-white  bloom  in  early  April 
can  have  protection  if  needed.     In  some  mild   the  June  Berry  forms  a  beautiful  picture  in  the 

spring  garden,  and  is  the  more  en- 
joyable as  it  blooms  usually  before 
the  full  tide  of  early  tree  bloom 
has  set  in.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
June  Berry,  the  American  A.  cana- 
densis and  European  (A.  vulgaris), 
whUe  the  many  varieties  one  sees  in 
gardens  may  be  classed  under  either 
of  these  two.  They  are  all  small 
trees  of  bushy  and  rather  graceful 
growth,  associating  well  with  the 
Almond,  Laburnum,  the  Cherries, 
Plums,  and  other  low  -  growing 
trees.  A.  vulgaris  is  a  delightful 
tree,  as  it  never  fails  to  produce  a 
mass  of  bloom,  lasting  a  long  time 
in  beauty.  The  American  species, 
though  rather  later  in  flowering,  are 
equally  beautiful,  but  do  not  pro- 
duce such  a  quantity  of  bloom.  Of 
A.  canadensis,  which  name  by  the 
way  is  not  often  found  in  English 
nursery  catalogues,  there  are  seve- 
ral so-called  varieties,  the  common- 
est being  those  named  Botryapium, 
florida,  ovalis,  alnifolia,  and  san- 
guinea,  though  how  far  these  can 
be  considered  distinct  botanically  is 
an  open  question,  as  the  names  in 
this  genus  are  much  confused.  They 
are  all  white-flowered  and  do  not 
vary  much  in  growth,  so  that  any 
Amelanchier  may  be  considered 
worth  planting.  They  grow  freely 
in  almost  any  soil,  but  they  dis- 
like exposure,  especially  to  east 
winds,  when  flowering.  Like  the 
Almond  and  other  similar  trees, 
the  best  efi'ects  are  obtained  by 
planting  the  June  Berry  in  groups 
of  three  or  more,  with  a  background 
of  Evergreens  rising  from  an  under- 
growth of  the  same. 

Amorplia  (Wild  Indigo). — North 
American  shrubs  of  not  much  im- 
portance for  their  flowers,  but  their 
deciduous  foliage  is  elegant,  and 
localities  it  does  not  need  this  even,  but  rambles  they  have  the  merit  of  flourishing  in  the  poorest 
over  shrubs  like  a  Traveller's  Joy.  It  is  best  to  and  driest  of  soils.  The  common  species  is  A. 
let  it  run  over  an  Evergreen,  as  then  it  is  better  fruticosa,  from  Carolina.  It  makes  a  loose  bush 
protected  against  cold  winds,  which  injure  its  from  3  feet  to  C  feet  high,  and  the  pinnate 
flowers.  It  has  long,  slender  shoots,  foliage  foliage  clothing  the  stout,  erect  shoots  is  very 
■with  Ave  leaflets,  und  its  flowers  are  of  two  light  and  graceful.  The  flowers  are  small,  borne 
kinds— large  and  small,  jiroduced  in  drooping  in  crowded  clusters  at  the  tips  of  the  shoots, 
spikes.  They  are  of  a  deep  claret-purple  and  Though  their  colour  is  of  the  richest  purple, 
fragrant,  produced  in  February  in  greenhouses,  they  are  not  very  conspicuous  on  the  bush,  but, 
but  later  in  the  open  air.  Projiagated  by  cut-  being  produced  at  the  end  of  summer  when  few- 
tings,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  about  12  feet.  other  slnub.s  are  in  bloom,  they  are  more  notice- 
able. It  is  a  good  shiub  for  planting  in  groups 
Aloysia  (Sweet-scented  Verbena).  —  The  on  dry  banks  or  other  spo!s.  lu  order  to  keep 
favourite  old  Lemon  jilant,  though  not  grown  it  dense  in  growth  it  ehould  be  when  in  good 
for  its  flowers,  is  too  important  to  leave  out  of  soils  cut  down  or  pruned  hard  back  to  the  main 
our  list.     Every  garden  should  have  a  bush  of   stem  every  two  or  three  years,  and  as  it  sends 


up  strong  suckers,  it  soon  spreads.  There  are 
a  dozen  or  more  so-called  varieties  enumerated 
in  catalogues  (especially  in  these  of  foreign 
nurserymen),  but  they  difl'er  very  little  from  the 
original,  excepting  those  that  vary  in  size,  such 
as  the  dwarf  nana,  which  is  only  about  half  the 
size  of  the  type.  Those  named  dealbata,  crocea- 
lanata  have  paler  foliage,  and  A.  canescena,  the 
Lead  Plant,  a  distinct  species  of  dwarfer  growth 
than  A.  fruticosa,  has  the  leaves  covered  with 
hoary  down.  It  belongs  to  the  Leguminosa3,  or 
Pea  family. 

Amygdalus    (Almond).  —  The   loveliest  and 
most  welcome  of  early-flowering  trees  is  the  Al- 


Flowering  branch  of  Chinese  Akebia  (A.  quinata). 


^.'^ 


Flowering  branch  of  dwarf  Almond  (Amygdalus  nann). 
Natural  size,  colour  pink. 

mond,  as  it  heralds  returning  spring  often  before 
the  icy  winds  of  winter  are  gone.  It  makes  other- 
wise flowerless  gardens  cheerful,  and  though  it 
is  among  those  common  trees  that  are  planted 
indisciiminately,  especially  in  small  suburban 
"arders,  we  can  scarcely  have  too  much  of  it. 
But  wo  should  like  to  see  it  more  plentiful  in 
public  paiks  and  the  larger  private  garden.", 
])laiited  not  in  an  isolated  or  "  spotty"  way,  but 
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in  bold  groups  of  three  or  more  together.  The 
Almond  has  also  a  telling  efl'ect  in  the  landscape, 
particularly  if  rising  out  of  greeu  undergrowth 
or  with  a  background  of  bold  Evergreens ;  in  fact, 
in  planting  an  Almond  tree  in  a  garden,  large 
or  small,  it  should  be  associated  with  evergreen 
growth,  which  acts  as  a  foil  to  set  off  the  bloom. 
A  tree  so  common  needs  no  description,  but  it 
may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  varieties  are 
not  of  equal  merit.  The  common  sort  has  pale 
pink  and  rather  small  flowers,  abundantly  pro- 
duced. This  is  the  Bitter  Almond  (A.  com- 
munis amara),  and  those  of  the  Sweet  Almond 
(var.  dulcis)  are  very  similar.  The  double  va- 
riety (fl.  -pi. )  lasts  longer  in  bloom  than  the  single 
sorts.  But  the  finest  of  all  is  the  large-fruited 
Almond  (A.  macrocarpa),  which  has  flowers  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  common  form,  and 
they  expand  considerably  earlier.  It  differs 
also  in  growth,  being  more  erect.  The  flowers 
are  white  tinged  with  pink.  It  should  always 
be  planted  in  company  with  the  others,  and  if 
space  allows  only  one  Almond  it  should  have 
the  preference,  as  it  sometimes  flowers  before 
February  is  past.  Amygdalus  nana  (syn. ,  A. 
Besseriana),  of  which  the  annexed  illustration 
represents  a  flowering  branch,  is  a  native  of 
Tartary,  grows  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high, 
and  bears  rose-coloured  flowers  in  abundance 
almost  as  early  as  the  common  kind.  The 
dwarf  Almond  makes  a  twiggy  bush,  which 
sends  up  suckers  freely,  by  which  it  may  be 
propagated.  A  group  of  a  few  plants  of  it 
makes  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  foreground 
to  a  mass  of  taller  flowering  trees,  as  Thorns, 
Cherries,  or  Almonds.  There  are  teveral  botani- 
cal varieties,  but  that  obtained  from  nurseries 
is  the  most  ornamental. 


Banished  Conifers. — When  the  proprietors  of 
the  great  English  nurseries  who  make  a  speciality 
of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  strike  out  of  their  lists 
any  tree  that  in  their  opinion  is  worthless  for 
general  planting  one  may  be  sure  that  the  merits  of 
that  particular  tree  are  not  great.  I  know  of  one 
great  nursery  where  the  Arauoaria,  or  Monkey 
Puzzle,  is  banished  as  worthless,  or  at  any  rate  not 
worth  growing  for  sale,  and  the  same  fate  threatens 
the  Wellingtonia  and  others  of  the  so  called  orna- 
mental Conifers  which  have  unfortunately  too  much 
engrossed  the  attention  of  nurserjmen  during  the 
past  twenty  years  to  the  neglect  of  really  valuable 
trees.  That  nurseryman  who  in  1850  advised 
everyone  to  discard  every  deciduous  tree  except  the 
Copper  Beech  from  their  gardens  and  plant  new 
Conifers  must  surely  by  this  time  have  seen  how 
rash  his  advice  was. — \V.  G. 

Sequoia  sempervirens.  —  In  The  Garden, 
March  17  (p.  252),  E.  Burrell  asks  where  specimens  of 
the  above  plant  may  be  found  in  England.  When 
living  at  Dropmore,  Maidenhead,  seven  years  ago, 
there  was  a  very  hne  specimen  growing  in  the  pine- 
tum  which  I  should  think  was  fully  "0  feet  bigb, 
aud  perfect  in  every  way,  with  its  branches  sweep- 
ing the  lawn.  I  often  wonder  why  this  tree  is  not 
ottener  planted  as  an  isolated  specimen,  for  I  know 
very  few  more  pleasing  in  appearance,  its  habit  being 
less  formal  and  stifl'  than  that  of  the  Wellingtonia 
gigantea.  The  tree  in  question  was  growing  near 
the  celebrated  Abies  Douglasi,  on  a  subsoil  of  clayey 
loam  with  a  large  admixtui*e  of  flints,  and  in  a  shel- 
tered position. — R.  PoxrEii. 

Japanese  Snov?ball  Bush  (Viburnum  plica- 
tum). — There  are  several  species  of  Viburnum  in  Japan, 
relatives  of  our  native  Guelder  Rose,  or  Snowball  Tree, 
hut  V.  plicatum  must  be  the  Japanese  Snowball  Bush 
of  Englit-h  gardens,  seeing  that  it  is  the  best  of  all, 
thriving  like  a  native,  and  requiring  no  coddling  in  the 
way  of  shelter.  It  flourishes  in  any  soil  and  situation , 
and  when  in  bloom  in  summer  is  a  glorious  shrub,  a 
perfect  mass  of  snow-white  balls  of  bloom,  which  for 
several  weeks  (for  they  last  a  very  long  time)  are  a 
beautiful  feature  in  a  lawu  shrubbery.  It  makes  a 
low,  spreading  bush,  not  particularly  dense,  except 
when  in  bloom.  The  leaves  are  rather  large,  deeply 
ribbed,  and  their  deep  green  enhances  the  purity  of  the 


flower.  It  does  best  planted  on  a  sloping  bank,  facing 
the  south,  and  i£  the  soil  is  not  light,  there  is  no  fear 
of  its  becoming  too  dry  in  summer.  It  ha',  happily, 
become  quite  a  stock  plant  in  the  large  tree  nurseries 
of  late  years. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
February  proved  a  very  trying  month  for  garden 
crops,  as  the  bitter  wind  frosts  cut  up  vegetation  of 
all  kinds,  and  crops  that  had  safely  passed  through 
the  shortest  days  could  not  withstand  the  continued 
effects  of  frosts,  gales  of  wind,  and  bright  sunshine. 
The  effect  on  late-planted  breadths  of  Cabbages 
has  been  most  disastrous,  a  very  large  percentage 
being  quite  killed,  and  the  rest  so  crippled  as  to  be 
useless.  Most  of  the  land  under  these  crops 
will  be  ploughed  up  at  once  and  planted  with 
Potatoes. 

Early  Cabbages  will  this  season  be  in  great 
request,  and  high  prices  will  be  reaUsed  by  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  sheltered 
positions  in  which  to  grow  them.  The  reason  of 
the  scarcity  of  forward  crops  is  that  the  drought  of 
last  summer  delayed  the  getting  up  of  a  stock  of 
plants,  unless  where  exceptional  means  were  taken 
to  do  it.  Very  large  breadths  were  put  out  late  during 
the  mild  weather  that  prevailed  during  the  shortest 
days,  and  although  the  plants  grew  away  freely 
for  the  time  of  year,  they  were  unable  to  withstand 
the  withering  wind  frosts  of  February,  and  con- 
sequently a  good  deal  of  ground  planted  is  not 
worth  retaining  for  a  crop,  and  is  already  being 
ploughed  up  and  planted  with 

Early  Potatoes. — From  the  demand  of  seed 
of  these  and  the  extent  of  land  in  preparation,  I 
should  say  that  Potatoes  will  this  year  be  ex- 
tensively grown.  In  this  locality  early  varieties 
are  in  the  greatest  favour,  as  during  the  last  few 
dry  summers  they  have  proved  far  more  satisfactory 
than  late  sorts,  a  good  crop  being  secured,  and  in 
many  cases  cleared  ofE  before  the  drought  affected 
them ;  the  land  is  also  cleared  in  time  to  get  a 
crop  of  winter  greens  of  some  kind  ready  for  the 
market. 

Late  Potatoes. — Among  these  Magnum  Bonum 
used  to  be  largely  grown,  but  it  has  now  gone  down 
greatly  in  favour,  as  last  season  the  crops  of  this 
variety  were  very  Inferior,  the  tubers  being  uneven 
and  of  poor  quality.  The  bulk  of  them  in  our 
markets  now  comes  from  the  north  of  England  or 
Scotland. 

Onions  are  now  realising  very  high  prices,  but 
few  home-grown  ones  are  to  be  had,  from  the  fact 
of  the  crop  of  last  year  being  very  light.  James's 
Long-keeping  and  Bedfordshire  Champion  are  the 
kinds  mostly  grown  for  spring  use,  being  good 
keepers.  Autumn-sown  seedlings  are  being  trans- 
planted in  rich  soil,  and  the  beds  of  those  that 
are  required  for  drawing  green  are  being  cleared 
by  hoeing  and  hand  weeding.  The  early  part  of 
the  winter  having  been  mild,  a  heavy  crop  of 
weeds  has  become  well  established,  and  with  crops 
of  this  kind  it  takes  trouble  to  clean  them,  as 
nothing  short  of  complete  removal  will  avail. 

Early  Radishes  that  have  been  covered  up  with 
litter  during  the  late  severe  weather  are  now  being 
fully  exposed  on  every  favourable  occasion  and 
successional  sowings  made.  The  first  crops  are 
usually  of  the  long  scarlet  or  the  French  breakfast 
white-tipped  kind ;  but  after  March  is  out  the  sow- 
ings are  generally  of  the  round  or  Turnip-rooted 
kinds,  and  although  Radishes  of  some  kind  or  other 
are  procurable  all  the  year  round,  they  are  never  so 
good  or  In  such  great  demand  as  during  the  late 
spring  and  early  summer. 

Under  glass  many  crops  now  claim  attention, 
foremost  amongst  both  old  or  new  favourites  being 
Tomatoes,  which  are  more  largely  grown  every  year. 
Plants  for  early  fruiting  under  glass  are  making 
rapid  growth,  as  the  increasing  solar  heat  is  greatly 
in  favour  of  a  crop  that  delights  in  sunshine. 
Plants  for  turning  out  against  walls  or  fences  or  in 
the  open  ground  are  being  pricked  ofE  into  pots  or 
boxes,  and  kept  close  to  the  glass  in  warm  houses 
or  frames.  They  will  be  gradually  inured  to  plenty 
of  air  as  the  days  get  milder,  but  unless  they  are 


large  plants  ready  to  fruit  at  once  when  planted 
out,  there  is  little  chance  of  good  crops  being 
ripened.  Last  year  by  adopting  the  above  plan  I 
cut  ripe  fruit  from  the  walls  in  July,  but  the  season 
was  exceptionably  favourable  for  Tomatoes. 

Cucumbers  have  with  many  growers  given  place 
to  Tomatoes,  but  those  that  still  cultivate  them 
largely  are  now  pushing  on  crops  in  heated  houses 
and  a  quantity  of  plants  for  hotbeds.  The  frames 
that  are  now  in  use  for  early  Potatoes,  Radishes, 
Carrots,  Mint,  Sea.,  will  as  soon  as  cleared  be  got 
ready  for  Cucumbers, that  usually  sell  readily  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  summer.  The  Long  Ridge 
kinds  are  being  sown  and  will  be  grown  on  under 
glass  until  ridges  of  manure  with  hand-lights  are 
ready  for  them.  Vegetable  Marrows  are  treated  in 
the  same  way,  only  that  they  are  planted  on  the 
level,  merely  taking  out  some  of  the  soil  and  filling 
in  with  a  little  manure  and  rich  soil  to  give  the 
plants  a  good  start ;  they  are  covered  with  hand- 
lights  or  cloches  as  soon  as  the  Cauliflowers  can  do 
without  protection.  The  long  white  and  green- 
striped  Marrow  and  the  bush  variety  are  the  sorts 
that  find  most  favour  with  growers  in  this  locality. 

Gosjiort.  J.  Groom. 

Destroyers. 


Weevils  on  Peach  leaves. — Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  what  the  enclosed  insects  are  7  They  are 
doing  great  harm  to  my  Peach  trees  in  the  early 
house,  only  coming  out  during  the  night-time.  I  do 
not  remember  having  seen  them  before.  If  you  can 
give  me  any  information  concerning  them  I  shall  be 

glad. — GSArPENHALL. 

*^*  In  reply  to  the  above,  the  beetles  you  for- 
warded are  the  clay-coloured  weevil  (Otiorhynchus 
picipes).  This  and  another  very  nearly  allied  spe- 
cies, the  black  Vine  weevil,  are  most  destructive 
insects  to  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  various 
plants,  and  the  grubs  injure  the  roots  of  many 
different  plants.  The  best  way  of  catching  the 
beetles  is  to  lay  a  white  cloth  under  the  plants,  and 
in  the  evening,  when  quite  dark,  to  throw  a  bright 
light  suddenly  on  them.  This  alarms  the  weevils, 
and  they  faU,  feigning  death.  Give  the  plants  a 
good  shake,  which  will  probably  bring  down  more 
weevils.  The  grubs  feed  on  the  roots  of  Ferns, 
Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Begonias,  &c.,  and  should  be 
picked  out  from  among  the  roots. — G.  S.  S. 

Sulphide  of  potassium.— Having  read  in  The 
Garden,  March  10,  of  the  solution  of  sulphide  of 
potassium  being  applied  both  to  the  roots  and  leaves 
of  plants,  I  would  be  glad  to  know  if  the  same  could 
safely  be  used,  in  the  case  of  Pansies  growing  in 
beds,  to  destroy  those  insects  that  feed  on  Pansy 
roots.  I  know  not  their  names,  parentage,  or  evolu- 
tion ;  they  are  coiled  up  like  the  mainspring  of  a 
watch,  and  are  also  found  in  decayed  wood.  Whole 
beds  have  been  destroyed  by  them,  and  soot  and 
hot  lime  are  futile  to  eradicate  them. — X. 

*,*  In  reply  to  the  above,  you  would  do  no  harm 
by  using  the  sulphide  of  potassium,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  would  do  any  good.  Snake  millipedes 
(which,  from  what  you  say,  I  presume  are  the  crea- 
tures injuring  your  Pansies)  are  very  hard  to  kill. 
They  may  be  trapped  by  burying  small  bundles  of 
damp  (not  wet)  Moss  near  the  plants,  or  placing 
long,  small  jiieces  of  slate,  or  tiles,  or  boards  about 
for  the  creatures  to  crawl  under. — G.  S.  S. 

Insects  destroying  Rose  shootj.— I  enclose 
a  bit  of  a  Rose  shoot,  which  I  think  has  been 
damaged  by  the  ravages  of  the  fly,  specimens  of 
which  I  sent  last  June  to  The  Garden.— M.  S., 
^'illa  Cappmii,  Arcetri,  Florence. 

*^*  In  answer  to  the  above,  I  replied  to  the  letter 
which  was  forwarded  to  me  on  the  21st  of  last 
June.  In  this  you  merely  said  you  wanted  to  know 
what  the  fly  was  which  hovered  over  the  Roses.  I 
may  now  add:  The  fly  which  you  forwarded  last 
June  saying  it  hovered  about  your  Roses  was,  as 
I  then  stated  in  my  answer,  a  sawfly,  the  grubs  of 
several  species  of  which  destroy  the  leaves  of  Roses. 
This  particular  species  was  probably  Emphytrus 
cinctus,  whose  grubs  when  full  grown  burrow  into 
the  pith  of  the  young  shoots  and  become  chrysalides. 
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Destroy  all  you  can ;  if  there  are  many  on  the  leaves, 
ByriEge  them  with  soft  soap  and  tobacco  water. 

— G.S.  S, 

Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


CRYSTAL   PALACE. 

March  24. 
Spring  flowers  have  had  an  exceptionally  try- 
ing season,  but  there  were  plenty  to  be  seen  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday  last,  when  an  excellent 
show  was  made.  Hyacinths,  Tulip?,  Daffodils,  and 
Cyclamens  being  the  leading  features.  There  is 
one  good  point  about  the  exhibitions  held  here — 
they  are  tastefully  arranged,  a  relief  from  the  stiff- 
ness and  formality  usually  present.  The  exhibits 
are  placed  on  separate  tables  with  foliage  plants 
in  the  centre,  and  in  this  way  the  masses  of  colour 
are  broken  by  fresh  leafage  that  tones  down  the 
glaring  unnatural  effect  so  undesirable. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissi  were  finely 
shown,  and  made  a  great  effect.  Messrs.  H. 
Williams  and  Sons,  Fortis  Green,  Finohley,  were 
first  in  the  class  for  thirty-six  Hyacinths,  and  the 
plants  were  excellent  examples  of  skilful  culture ; 
the  dark-coloured  varieties,  such  as  The  Sultan, 
King  of  the  Blacks,  and  General  Havelock,  are  very 
rich,  a  contrast  to  the  light  varieties  of  the  Lord 
Derby  type;  La  Grandesse  and  L'Innocence  are  two 
good  white  sorts.  An  excellent  second  was  Mr. 
H.  R.  Wright,  Lee,  Kent,  whose  white-flowered 
varieties  were  especially  good.  The  Hyacinths  in 
the  amateurs'  classes  were  poor,  except  the  first 
prize  lot  of  twelve  put  up  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  C.  J.  Southgate,  Selborne,  Streatham, 
who  had  well- grown  plants  of  Sir  Henry  Baikley, 
a  very  deep  purple,  almost  black;  Czar  Peter,  blue; 
and  Leviathan,  white,  with  a  trace  of  pink.  Tulips 
are  not  often  seen  so  good  as  they  were  on  this 
occasion.  It  is  a  magnificent  flower  when  seen 
in  anything  like  perfection.  Messrs.  H.  Williams 
and  Sons  were  again  first  in  the  class  for  thirty-six 
plants,  and  the  finest  shown  were  the  rich  canary 
yellow  self  Ophir  d'Or,  White  Pottebakker,  the 
crimson  Joost  Van  Vondel,  Proserpine,  pink,  and 
Nelly,  clear  white;  Mr.  H.  R.  Wright  was  second, 
his  flowers  wanting  freshness.  It  is  a  wonder  more 
amateurs  do  not  show  Tulips,  as  on  this  occasion 
Mr.  W.  Tenfold,  gardener  to  Canon  Bridges,  Bed- 
dington,  Surrey,  was  the  only  competitor.  The 
class  for  twenty-four  pots  of  Narcissi  was  well 
filled.  Mr.  H.  R.  Wright  was  the  principal  prize- 
taker,  showing  excellent  specimens,  well  flowered, 
of  such  noble  Polyanthus  kinds  as  gloriosa,  Mont 
Cenis,  white  segments,  rich  yellow  cup;  Apollo, 
yellow,  with  orange  cup;  Her  Majesty,  clear  white 
and  yellow;  and  Bazelman  major. 

Cyclamens,  Amaryllids,  and  Cinerarias  also  call 
for  notice,  especially  the  Cyclamens,  which  were 
densely  flowered  and  strongly  grown.  In  the  class 
for  thirty-six  Cyclamens,  Mr.  J.  May,  Gordon  Nur- 
sery, Twickenham,  was  deservedly  placed  first,  the 
group  showing  considerable  variety  in  the  colours 
of  the  flowers ;  the  whites  were  especially  pure  and 
fresh.  Mr.  John  Odell,  Gould's  Green,  Hillingdon, 
was  an  excellent  second,  the  plants  full  of  bloom. 
Amateurs  also  exhibited  these  plants  very  credit- 
ably, the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  I).  Phillips,  Langley 
Broom,  Slough,  the  second  award  being  made  in 
favour  of  Mr.  W.  Hibburt,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Clay, 
Elm  Villa,  Grove  Road,  Kingston.  Amaryllids  were 
poorly  represented,  but  it  is  early  yet  for  the  Ama- 
ryllis. Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  first  in  the  class 
for  twelve,  showing  amongst  others  the  rich,  crim- 
son-flowered variety  Dr.  Masters  and  several  pro- 
mising seedlings.  Mr.  C  J.  Salter  was  the  only 
contributor  to  the  amateurs'  classes,  and  he  showed 
fairly  good  specimens,  but  the  flowers  wanted 
colour.  Cinerarias  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  H. 
Carter,  gardener  to  Alderman  Evans,  Ewell,  Surrey, 
the  plants  well  foliaged  anrl  with  dense  heads  of 
bloom  ;  Mr.  W.  Kemp  was  a  good  second.  There 
was  another  class  for  Cinerarias,  and  in  this  Mr.  D. 
Phillips,  Langley  Broom,  Slough,  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful ;  his  plants  were  dwarf,  compact,  and  well 
flowered.    The  Lilies  of  the  Valley  put  up  by  Meeprs. 


H.  Williams  and  Sons  in  the  class  for  twelve  pots 
weremodels  of  good  culture ;  theplants  werecrowded 
with  flowers.     For  six,  Mr.  W.  Kemp  was  first. 

Greenhouse  Azaleas  were  fairly  well  shown  by 
Mr.  Robert  Wells,  Longton  Nursery,  Sydenham,  in 
the  class  for  twenty-four  specimens.  The  majority 
were  neat  and  profusely  flowered. 

There  was  not  much  competition  in  the  class  for 
a  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  but  the 
arrangements  were  exceedingly  tasteful,  especially 
that  of  Messrs.  J.  Lalng  and  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  whose 
group  contained  an  excellent  form  of  the  laced-lip 
Dendrobium  Brymerianum  and  a  well-spotted  va- 
riety of  Odontoglossum  crispum.  Orchids  also 
made  a  feature  in  the  group  of  Mr.  Henry  James, 
Castle  Nursery,  Lower  Norwood,  the  winner  of  the 
second  prize. 

The  miscellaneous  class  was  large  and  the  groups 
varied  and  well  arranged.  In  almost  every  case  an 
extra  prize  of  more  or  less  value  was  given.  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  had  a  group  of  Roses, 
including  such  gems  as  the  pink  Polyantha  Migno- 
nette and  the  white  Paquerette.  Other  notable 
varieties  were  the  splendidly-coloured  Avocat  Du- 
vivier,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Mme.  A'ictor  Verdier, 
Mme.  Treyve,  and  The  Puritan.  The  last-men- 
tioned is  a  large,  full,  handsome  flower  with 
compact,  firm,  well-formed  petals  that  slightly 
curl  back  at  the  edges,  showing  a  centre  with  just 
the  faintest  tinge  of  pink,  the  other  portion  of  the 
flower  being  of  the  purest  white;  it  has  a  sweet  Tea 
fragrance.  Several  alpines  were  also  shown.  Wm. 
Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  had  a  representative 
collection  of  cut  Camellias  in  boxes.  Such  varieties 
as  centifolia  alba,  Montironi,  white,  fine  petal : 
elegans,  bright  carmine ;  Cup  of  Beauty,  imbricata, 
Adclina  Benvenuti,  pink,  flaked  with  crimson ; 
Mathotiana,  deep  crimson  ;  and  the  old  alba  plena 
are  well  worth  growing. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  showed 
Amaryllids,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Himantophyllums 
in  splendid  condition.  In  the  group  was  the  best 
specimen  we  have  seen  of  the  lovely  Deutsche 
Perle  Azalea,  and  there  were  also  plants  of  Mrs. 
Carmichael  and  Princess  Maude  Azaleas.  These 
are  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  Indian  and 
amcena  varieties,  the  flowers  in  the  first  variety 
being  deep  crimson,  and  in  the  other  of  a  lighter 
shade.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  had  an  excellent 
display  of  the  leading  varieties  of  Daffodil,  and 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  bad  a  similar  exhibit.  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  contributed  winter- 
flowering  Begonias,  including  such  free-blooming 
kinds  as  Carrieri  and  cut  zonal  Pelargoniums  and 
Cinerarias.  Cyclamens  were  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Hibburt,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Clay,  Grove  Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames,  and  Mr.  J.  Odell,  Hillingdon, 
Middlesex  ;  in  both  cases  the  plants  were  densely 
flowered.  Chinese  Primulas  came  from  Jlr.  W. 
Kemp,  Winchmore  Hill,  and  an  exceedingly  band- 
some  group  of  Spirsci  japonica.  Hyacinths,  Daffo- 
dils, Tulips,  &o ,  was  put  up  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Wright, 
Lee,  Kent.  \  new  Cineraria,  named  Emperor,  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  Holborn ;  it  is 
compact  and  free-blooming,  the  flowers  being  of 
distinct  fluted  form  and  bright  crimson.  A  box  of 
cut  Roses,  including  several  seedlings,  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Bennett,  Shepperton. 

First-class  certificates  were  given  to  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  H.  P.  Rose  Lady  Alice  ;  to 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden,  for  Narcissus 
Johnstoni,  a  form  of  the  Ajax  section,  and  in  the 
way  of  N.  cyclamineus ;  it  has  a  long  tubular 
chalice  and  narrow  star-like  segments,  the  colour 
being  wholly  pale  yellow ;  to  Mr.  J.  Odell  for 
Cyclamen  floribunda  compacta,  a  very  dwarf,  sturdy 
variety  with  numerous  flowers  of  large  size,  white 
flushed  with  pink ;  a  very  useful  acquisition ;  and 
to  ^Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  for 
I'.egonia  semperflorens  gigantea  rosea,  a  vigorous 
growing  variety,  with  an  abundance  of  large  crimson 
flowers.  A  list  of  awards  will  be  found  in  our 
advertising  columns. 


ing  of  cheap  circular  tickets  to  enable  horticultuiista 
who  wish  to  visit  the  bulb  frrounds  of  Holland  after  the 
exhibition.  He  writes  "  that  his  company  hope  to 
issue  through  tickets  at  a  good  reduction  ;  fuller  parti- 
culars will  he  given  later  on." — Henuy  J.  Pearson. 


Ghent  Exhibition. — I  h.ave  heon  in  communicii- 
tion  with  the  manager  of  the  L.  C.  &  D.  R.  Company 
i-especting  the  above,  and  have  proposed  to  him  the  issu- 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

March  27. 
The  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  Tuesday  last  was  looked  forward  to  with  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  as  it  was  the  first  held  in 
the  new  quarters,  the  Drill  Hall,  A^ictoria.  Every- 
thing possible  seems  to  have  been  done  to  make 
this  exhibition  a  success,  and  the  result  was  a  dis- 
play of  flowers  that  we  were  accustomed  to  see  be- 
fore the  society  began  to  decline.  We  hope  that 
with  the  fresh  start  will  come  renewed  vigour  and 
vitality,  so  that  the  society  may  be  placed  upon  a 
firm  foundation.  The  Drill  Hall  has  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  It  is  certainly  too  much  out  of 
the  main  thoroughfare,  and  is  not  so  well  lighted 
as  it  might  be,  but  it  is  spacious,  and  good  eft'ects 
by  judicious  grouping  of  plants  can  be  obtained. 
Notwithstanding  the  treacherous  weather,  indoor 
flowers,  as  Orchids,  were  an  important  feature,  and 
a  most  interesting  contribution  was  the  group  of 
miscellaneous  plants  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing ; — 

Phal^-enopsis  John  Seden. — This  is  a  garden 
hybrid  raised  in  the  Chelsea  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Veitch  from  a  cross  between  P.  grandifolia  and  P. 
Luddemanniana,  and  a  likeness  to  both  parents  can 
be  traced  in  the  beautiful  flowers  of  this  new  But- 
terfly Orchid.  The  plant  shown  had  a  few  dark 
green,  oblong  leaves,  which  measure  about  6  inches 
long,  and  the  short  spike  carried  one  flower,  which 
is  exquisitely  spotted  and  delicately  tinted.  It  is 
about  3  inches  across,  and  the  ground  colour  is 
ivory-white,  almost  hidden  by  the  thick  dotting  of 
crimson  ;  while  the  lip  is  pale  rose-purple,  except  at 
the  apex,  where  there  is  a  pinkish  tinge  ;  with  age 
it  becomes  almost  wholly  white,  but  this  was  not 
seen  in  the  flower  exhibited,  as  it  had  only  opened 
about  a  day.  It  is  certainly  a  most  interesting 
cross,  but  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  opinion  whether 
the  present  system  of  naming  Orchids,  as  is  shown 
in  the  present  instance,  is  the  best  that  could  be 
devised.    From  Baron  Schrccder,  The  Dell,  Bgham. 

Rose  Gloire  db  Poltantha. — This  is  a  new 
variety  of  Guillot  fils,  of  Lyons,  and  a  beautiful 
acquisition  to  this  section  of  miniature  Roses  now 
finding  the  favour  they  richly  deserve.  It  has  the 
character  of  Mignonette,  but  is  a  vast  improvement, 
as  the  flowers  are  larger,  of  a  delightful  rich  rose- 
pink,  the  centre  paler,  and  borne  freely  in  a  dense 
bead,  though,  judging  from  the  plant  shown,  the 
growth  is  not  so  diffuse ;  the  foliage  is  robust,  deep 
green,  and  finely  serrated.  It  is  a  misfortune  that 
these  pretty  Roses  are  practically  scentless.  If 
they  only  had  the  sweet  fragrance  of  Gloire  de  Dijon 
they  would  be  invaluable.  From  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt. 

Lilac  Maeie  Lemoine. — This  shows  an  advan- 
tage over  the  common  white  Lilac,  as  the  individual 
flowers  are  much  larger,  spotless  white,  and  borne 
in  dense,  somewhat  loose  clusters.  The  plants 
were,  of  course,  forced,  but  we  should  say  that  this 
is  a  good  variety  for  the  open  ground,  as  it  appears 
very  free.  For  forcing  for  early  bloom  it  certainly 
has  its  uses,  and  small  plants  laden  with  flowers 
are  exceedingly  handsome.  From  Messrs.  Wm. 
Paul  and  Sons. 

Dendrobium  chas.sinode  supeebum. —  The 
type  is  a  beautiful  Orchid,  but  this  variety  is  doubly 
so ;  it  is  seldom,  indeed,  we  have  such  vivid  colour- 
ing. A  plant  was  shown  crowded  with  flowers,  the 
upper  half  of  the  sepals  being  bright  rose,  the  lower 
portion  white— a  beautiful  contrast;  the  lip  has  the 
rich  yellow  centre  seen  in  the  parent,  and  outside 
this  there  is  a  ring  of  white,  with  a  margin  of  dull 
mauvy  pink.  We  cannot  have  too  many  of  such 
Orchids  as  these.  From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart , 
Dorking. 

Spathoclottis  Kimballiana.  —  This  has  a 
llower  very  much  Ijke  that  of  a  Phalsnopsis  in  ez- 
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pressioD,  but  no  Orchid  exhibits  such  a  pure  yellow 
colour  as  this,  the  only  other  tint  being  a  few  crim- 
son spots  on  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  lip.  The  scape 
is  some  2  feet  or  3  feet  long,  reddish  brown,  and 
the  flowers,  which  are  about  2  inches  across  and  of 
rounded  form,  are  borne  a  few  together  at  the  apex. 
The  foliage  is  like  that  of  the  Curculigo,  aiohes 
gracefully,  and  is  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  green. 
From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Orchids  made  an  excellent  show,  and  the  group 
put  up  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bt.,  M.P.,  contained 
many  choice  things.  Angrsecum  Leoni  was  repre- 
sented by  a  small  plant,  and  is  a  neat,  choice  form  ; 
the  shell-shaped  lip  white,  the  sepals  and  petals 
having  more  of  a  greenish  tinge,  this  colour  being  in- 
tensified in  the  column.  An  interesting  Masdevallia  is 
M.  xanthocorys,  but  more  brilliant  are  M.  Harryana 
acantbiefolia,  the  flowers  of  the  richest  crimson; 
and  M.  Lindeni  superba,  rich  carmine-crimson.  A 
well-flowered  example  of  the  pure  white  and  beauti- 
ful A.  Ellisi  was  shown,  also  the  rich  yellow  Den- 
drobium  Cambridgeanum,  the  chaste  Cjmbidium 
eburneum,  and  a  variety  of  Odontoglossum  Cervan- 
tesi  named  roseum,  the  flower  having  a  suffusion  of 
rose  colour  that  rendered  it  very  attractive.  Besides 
the  Orchids  were  a  plant  of  Anthurium  Rothschild- 
ianum, distinguished  by  the  rich  freckling  of  crimson 
on  the  wide  handsome  spathe,  and  cut  spikes  of  A. 
carneum,  which  has  an  immense  spathe  of  a  dull 
crimson  colour,  the  spadix  delicate  pink  and  white. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee, 
The  Grange,  Wallington,  had  a  group  of  Orchids, 
in  which  were  several  varieties  of  Cattleya  Triante, 
including  the  variety  Emilias,  noticeable  for  its  com- 
pactness and  bright  crimson-purple  colouring  on 
the  lip.  There  were  also  well-flowered  specimens  of 
the  useful  Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus,  Masdevallia 
Shuttleworthi,  Phajus  Wallichi,  one  of  the  best  of  its 
genus;  Dendrobiummacrophyllnmgiganteum,agood 
form,  the  flowers  rich  rose,  except  the  crimson  blotch 
within  the  throat ;  and  the  brightly  coloured  Oncidium 
Barcodes,  an  Orchid  everyone  who  grows  this  class  of 
plants  should  have.  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St. 
Albans,  had  Cypripedium  plunerum,  the  lip  rich 
brown,  and  the  dorsal  sepal  veined  with  green,  a 
useful  variety ;  B.  liniolare,  a  poor  hybrid  which  we 
can  do  without,  as  there  are  too  many  of  this  class 
already  ;  and  Masdevallia  Sanderiana;  the  last  men- 
tioned is  a  good  addition  to  the  genus,  and  reminds 
one  of  M.  Reichenbachiana ;  the  sepals  are  deep 
crimson,  of  wax-like  appearance,  and  in  the  centre 
there  is  a  band  of  white  which  runs  into  the  throat ; 
they  are  lengthened  out  into  greenish-yellow  tails  of 
considerable  length.  A  form  of  Cattleya  Loddigesi 
named  Le  Doux's  variety,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Gus- 
tav  le  Doux,  East  Moulsey,  Surrey,  but  it  was  simply 
the  type,  and  from  the  same  exhibitor  came  a  spike 
of  the  white  Dendrobium  speciosum.  A  well-grown 
plant  of  the  spotless  white  Cic-logyne,  C.  cristata 
alba,  was  contributed  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Pollett,  Fernside, 
Bickley  ;  and  an  exceedingly  fine  specimen  of  Ly- 
caste  Skinneri,  bearing  many  flowers,  came  from 
Mr.  C.  Pickersgill,  Blendon  Hal),  Bexley.  There  are 
few  Orchids  to  surpass  this  old  favourite  in  useful- 
ness. Dendrobium  crassinode  album  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons,  Chilwell,  Notts ; 
and  a  form  of  Dendrobium  Ainsworthi,  viz.,  splen- 
didissimum  grandiflorum,  was  sent  by  Baron 
Schroeder.  The  flowers  were  of  large  size  and  bright 
colouring,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  white  tipped 
with  rich  pink,  and  the  lip  creamy-white  except  the 
margin,  which  is  pink.  The  deep  velvety-crimson 
blotch  in  the  centre  of  the  labellum  is  very  striking 
in  this  flower. 

One  of  the  best  features  was  the  group  from  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  It  comprised  many  choice 
things,  such  as  we  do  not  often  see  outside  a  bo- 
tanic garden,  but  which  in  many  instances  compel 
us  to  ask,  why  are  they  so  restricted  ?  There  were 
several  Haworthias,  or  Pearl  Aloes;  Arisiema  spe- 
ciosa,  which  has  a  beautiful  crimson  spathe  veined 
with  white;  Cojlogyne  cristata  Lemoniana,  Sarcho- 
chilus  usneoides,  an  interesting  Orchid  with  small 
yellow  flowers  spotted  with  brown,  and  a  tiny  white 
pouch-like  lip;  Acacia  cultriformis,  with  silvery  white 
leaves  and  bright  yellow  flowers,  a  beautiful  and 
graceful  Acacia ;  and  Azalea  linearifolia.  which  js 


more  curious  than  beautiful,  and  has  pink  flowers. 
Besides  these,  the  most  striking  were  the  magnifi- 
cent Rhododendron  argenteum,  with  flowers  of 
delicate  and  beautiful  colour,  and  borne  several  to- 
gether on  a  large  head  ;  barbatum,  scarlet ;  Thomp- 
soni,  crimson,  and  widely  bell-shaped  ;  nUagiricum, 
white,  tinged  with  vivid  pink ;  arboreum  and 
Hookeri,  scarlet ;  Strelitzia  Nicolai,  a  striking 
white  and  blue-flowered  kind,  much  larger  than 
Regina,  and  very  interesting,  and  Philodendron 
Simsi.  Berried  branches  of  Coffea  arabica  and 
Brownea  grandiceps  also  call  for  mention.  Helle- 
bores were  also  shown ;  an  account  of  which  is 
given  in  The  Garden  for  March  3,  p.  201. 

Roses  gave  a  desirable  freshness  to  the  exhibi- 
tion. Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son,  Berkhampstead, 
put  up  a  choice  group,  and  were  awarded  a  silver 
medal.  There  were  excellent  specimens  of  such 
pronounced  favourites  as  Glory  of  Waltham,  Princess 
Mary  of  Cambridge,  full  rich  pink  ;  Mme.  Victor 
Verdier,  glowing  crimson ;  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  received  a  simi- 
lar award,  showing  several  varieties  of  the  I'oly- 
antha  section  ;  The  Puritan,  Lady  Alice,  the  sport 
from  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  ;  Celestine  Borreaux, 
bright  carmine ;  Mr.  J.  Laing,  a  rich  salmon-pink 
variety,  full,  fresh,  and  telling ;  and  the  lovely 
Celine  Forestier.  Mr.  Henry  Bennett,  of  Shepper- 
ton,  had  three  or  four  boxes  of  his  pedigree  varieties. 
There  were  flowers  of  Princess  Beatrice,  the  very 
embodiment  of  an  exquisite  Tea  Rose,  absolutely 
perfect  in  beauty  when  half-expanded,  the  colour  of 
the  most  delicate  yellow-bufl!  imaginable,  deepening 
in  the  centre,  and  with  the  firm,  beautifully- 
arranged  petals  tinged  at  the  edges  with  delicate 
salmon-pink  ;  it  also  has  a  sweet  fragrance.  There 
were  also  blooms  of  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  and  a 
variety  of  the  Polyantha  section  ^named  Golden 
Fairy,  a  little  gem,  the  flower  being  about  as  large 
as  a  thimble,  and  apricot  in  colour,  except  the  outer 
petals,  which  are  white ;  and  William  F.  Bennett, 
an  apparently  strong  grower,  the  flower  bright 
crimson,  full,  and  excellent  in  a  bud  state,  while 
the  fragrance  reminds  one  of  that  of  the  Damask 
Rose. 

Mr.  B.  S.Williams,  Holloway,  had  a  miscellaneous 
group  comprising  Himantopbyllums,  Amaryllids,  a 
fine  flowering  specimen  of  Sarracenia  purpurea 
major,  and  the  richly  coloured  Cypripedium  Boxalli. 
A  silver  medal  was  given.  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Slough,  received  a  like  award  for  his  splendid 
collection  of  Persian  Cyclamens,  the  plants  full  of 
strength  and  flower.  The  same  exhibitor  also 
showed  several  new  promising  Tree  Carnations,  but 
we  scarcely  want  any  of  the  burnt  ash,  grey  colour 
of  novelty.  A  silver-gilt  medal  was  given  to  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  for  a  representative  collection 
of  Hyacinths,  and  the  same  firm  also  showed  flower- 
ing specimens  of  Rhododendron  Early  Gem,  Lilium 
or  Fritillaria  Thomsoniana,  &c.  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul 
and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  were  awarded  a  silver 
medal  for  a  very  fine  collection  of  cut  Camellias 
noted  in  the  report  of  the  Crystal  Palace  exhibition ; 
and  a  similar  award  was  given  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  for  an  arrangement  of  Azaleas, 
Ericas,  Dendrobes,  &c.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Totten- 
ham, had  a  silver  medal  for  cut  Daffodils  and 
other  things  of  a  hardy  character,  including  Ane- 
mone fulgens  griEca,  a  very  rich  crimson,  broad- 
petalled  Anemone.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent 
Garden,  contributed  Daffodils,  including  Narcissus 
Johnstoni,  a  notable  addition,  and  one  likely 
to  become  popular  with  those  who  appreciate  the 
smaller  forms  of  the  Ajax  section.  Bunches  of  the 
Tenby  Daffodil  and  Narcissus  pallidus  prajcox, 
grown  in  the  open,  came  from  Messrs.  Collins  and 
Gabriel,  Waterloo  Road,  in  each  case  a  bronze 
medal  being  given  ;  and  a  similar  award  was  made 
to  Mr.  S.  Ford,  The  Gardens,  Leonardslee,  for  his 
cut  blooms  of  Camellias. 

A  few  other  exhibits  were  Hivmanthus  bioolor, 
from  Mr.  W.  Ta\\],  the  plant  having  a  dense  head 
of  flowers,  the  conspicuous  stamens  crimson 
tipped  with  golden  anthers ;  a  small-flowered 
scarlet    Amaryllis    from    Messrs.   J.    R.   Pearson ; 


Richmond;  the  robust  richly-coloured  Himan- 
tophyllum  miniatum  superbum  from  Mr.  Broughton, 
Preston ;  and  cut  blooms  of  Camellia  conspioua, 
carmine,  from  Mr.  H.  Divers,  Ketton  Hall  Gardens, 
Stamford. 

Fruit  was  fairly  plentiful,  and  good  collections 
of  Apples,  considering  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
were  put  up  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  and  J. 
Cheal,  Sussex,  containing  good  fruits  of  such  kinds 
s.s  ('.  xs  Cry£-p.  Pinpin,  King  Pippin,  and  the 
Ble.  i.c  Hi,  Hirr  llorvath,  Hungary,  exhibited 
Hungarian  Grapes  with  a  delicious  Muscat  aroma, 
but  they  are  of  poor  appearance  ;  and  two  bunches 
of  Lady  Downe's  Grape,  excellent  in  finish,  and 
covered  with  bloom,  came  from  Mr.  G.  Norman, 
Hatfield  Gardens,  Hatfield.  Jlr.  W.  Roupell, 
Harvey  Lodge,  Roupell  Park,  had  excellent  fruits 
of  Lane's  Prince  ^Vlbeit  Apple,  gathered  from  bushes 
on  Paradise  stock ;  and  Newton  Wonder  Apple, 
certificated  in  December  last,  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  1{.  Pearson  ;  it  is  evidently  a  good  keeper.  Apples 
also  came  from  Jlr.  Dunn,  Dalkeith,  and  fruits  of 
a  variety  known  as  The  .John  from  the  Society's 
garden  at  Chiswick ;  it  is  a  small  green  fruit,  but  of 
good  flavour. 


The  Dean  of  Rochester. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  of  the  old  South  Notts  Horticultural 
Society,  it  was  decided  to  present  a  congratulatory 
address  from  his  horticultural  friends  to  Dr.  Hole 
upon  leaving  the  neighbourhood  in  consequence  of 
his  elevation  to  the  Deanery  of  Uochester.  The  ad- 
dress is  to  be  handsomely  illuminated  and  enclosed 
in  a  carved  Oak  casket,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  arrangements  a  sub-committee  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  the  chairman  (Dr.  Appleby), 
the  l!ev.  J.  M.  Dolphin,  Mr.  Gascoyne,  and  Mr.  Mars- 
land.  It  was  felt  that  the  number  of  subscribers  would 
be  more  appreciated  than  the  amount  subscribed  ; 
therefore  the  individual  subscriptions  are  not  to 
exceed  lOs.,  and  all  old  members  of  the  society, 
exhibitors  at  its  meetings,  and  fellow  workers  in 
horticulture  in  Newark  and  the  neighbourhood  are 
invited  to  contribute.  Any  of  the  above  mentioned 
gentlemen  will  be  glad  to  receive  subscriptions,  or 
they  may  be  sent  direct  to  the  treasurer  of  the  fund, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Hutton-Riddell,  Messrs.  Samuel  Smith  and 
Company's,  Newark. — Noiiinglinm  (inardian. 

The  entertainment  to  the  employes  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  committee 
who  have  this  matter  in  hand  have  arranged  that 
the  cmj)loi/)'s  shall  be  invited  to  supper  at  the  Bolton 
Hotel,  Bolton  Gardens,  High  Road,  Chiswick,  on 
Friday  evening,  April  6,  at  7  p.m.  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veitch  has  kindly  consented  to  take  the  chair. 
Visitors  will  be  gladly  welcomed.  Supper  tickets 
5s.  each.  The  hotel  is  five  minutes'  walk  from 
Turnham  Green  Station.  Those  intending  to  be 
present  should  give  their  names  to  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  the  day  previous. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
"  The  Increase  in  the  Produce  of  the  Soil  tbroufrh 
the    Rational    Use    of    Nitrogenous    Manure."      By 
Profpssor  Paul  Wagner.       Translated  by  George  C. 
Henderson.     London  :  Whittaker  and  Co. 

"Garden"  volumes. — A  set  of  finely-bound 
Gakpen  volumes  from  its  commencement  until  the 
end  of  1887,  whole  calf,  32  vols.,  price  £32;  also 
another  set  bound  in  half  morocco,  32  vols.,  price  £29. 
— Apply  to  the  Publisher. 


Guano  water  for  Roses. — I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  I  could  ascertaiu  the  proportionate  amount 
of  guano  and  water  to  mix  for  watering  Roses  now. 
Having  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  liquid  manure,  I  am 
driven  to  a  substitute,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  the 
strength  of  the  dilution  to  use. — D. 

Names    of    plants. — F.   Slroud.—We    do    not 

name  florists' flowers. J.  Collier. — A  poor  form  of 

Cattleya   Trianfe. G.   C  — Field   Alebemil    (Alche- 

milla  arvensis). Q.  Macdonahh — Has  the  appear- 
ance  of    Dendrobium   Devonianuni    candiduium. 

Yidcan. — The  Sweet  Potato  is  Batatas  eduUs. /, 


forced  white  Lilac  from  Mr.  K.  Drost,  Kew  Nursery,  I  H,  McKennu. — We  do  not  name  florists'  flowers 
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WOODS  &  FORESTS. 


DURABILITY  OF  SILVER  FIR  TIMBER. 

A  NOTE  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  William 
M'Corquodale,  of  Scone,  has  lately  gone  the 
round  of  the  press,  from  which  it  might  be 
naturally  inferred  that  an  important  market 
was  likely  to  be  opened  for  a  class  of  timber 
that  has  hitherto  been  a  drug  on  producers' 
hands,  and  that  for  the  same  reason  the  Silver 
Fir  is  one  of  the  best  trees  to  plant  for  profit. 
Mr.  M'Corquodale  in  his  note  in  The  Garden, 
February  11  (p.  134),  indeed  say.s  as  much.  Of 
the  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Bl'Corquodale  on 
the  Caledonian  Railway  1  can  say  nothing,  ex- 
cept that  the  results  given  are  at  variance  with 
all  experience  as  to  the  comparative  durability 
of  the  Baltic  Pine,  Larch,  and  Silver  Fir,  and  I 
would  here  advise  owners  of  Silver  Fir  timber 
not  to  be  too  sanguine  as  regards  the  prospects 
of  a  market,  and  not  to  plant  the  tree  in  expec- 
tations of  a  profitable  crop  till  more  is  learned 
on  the  subject.  I  have  had  inquiries  addressed 
to  myself,  as  I  live  in  a  di.strict  where  much 
railway  timber  is  disposed  of,  and  I  have  also 
made  inquiries  elsewhere.  One  party  writes 
from  Scotland  in  answer  to  my  questions  : — 

I  have  heard  of  the  Silver  Fir  sleepers  exhibited 
at  Edinburgh  in  1881  by  Mr.  M'Corqaodale,  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  the  demand  for  Silver  Fir  sleepers 
or  anything  else  of  that  timber  gets  worse  instead 
of  better,  and  I  fear  Mr.  M'Corquodale's  Fir  sleepers 
are  likely  to  be  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  kind 
used  on  the  Caledonian  or  any  other  railway.  If  he 
could  only  persuade  the  railway  engineers  as  well 
that  Silver  Fir  is  better  than  Memel  or  Baltic  Pine, 
something  might  be  done  in  the  trade,  but  that  is 
just  what  is  wanted. 

This  settles  the  matter ;  but  in  order  to  make 
sure,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  manager  of  one 
of  our  principal  raOway  companies  asking  him 
to  be  so  good  as  to  procure  me  reliable  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  in  due  time  received  a 
reply  to  the  eflfeot  that  the  sleepers  used  wore 
generally  of  Baltic  Pine  ;  that  the  "average  life 
of  such  a  sleeper"  was  twelve  year.s  instead  of 
six  years,  as  implied  by  Mr.  M'Corquodale ;  that 
the  Silver  Fir  had  never  been  tried,  but  his 
experience  with  white  woods  of  that  description 
had  not  been  good  ;  that  English  Larch  made 
good  sleepers,  but  when  round  on  one  .'■ide  was 
troublesome  to  lay  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  above 
was  "  the  experience  of  all  railways."  I  fear, 
therefore,  that  the  "Baltic  Pine  companions  (of 
Mr.  M'Corquodale's  Silver  Fir  sleepers)  that 
had  been  thrown  out  after  being  but  six  years 
in  use  "  do  not  afford  sufficient  data  to  go  by, 
unless  tlie  same  applies  to  all  the  Baltic  Pine 
sleepers  on  the  Caledonian  Railway,  and,  so  far 
as  I  can  learn,  there  was  no  obstacle  to  Mr. 
M'Corquodale  getting  his  experiment  endorsed 
by  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company,  which 
would  have  been  a  great  step,  seeiiig  that  that 
company  advertises  its  contracts  every  year,  and 
there  would  have  been  a  chance  for  owners  of 
Silver  Fir.  In  short,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Mr.  M'Corquodale  is  in  error  on 
this  subject,  and  that  he  i.s  equally  far  wrong  in 
stating  that  "the  Silver  P'ir  is  equal  to  the 
Larcli  in  durability,"  for  everyone  who  has  had 
the  least  experience  in  such  matters  knows  the 
contrary  to  be  the  fact.  J.  Simpson. 


high,  and  exposed  to  every  wind  that  blows.  In 
summer  and  autumn  it  abounds  with  rabbits.  I 
shall  want  some  sort  of  Fir  that  will  stand  exposed 
situations,  will  grow  well  with  no  great  depth  of 
soil,  and  will  withstand  the  attacks  of  rabbits  and 
hares.  My  chief  reason  for  planting  is  for  a  game 
covert.  In  looking  through  nurserymen's  lists  I 
notice  Pinus  Laricio  mentioned  as  not  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  ground  game.  Is  it  to  be  recommended 
in  my  case,  or  would  the  Mountain  Pine  or  the 
Pinaster  be  better  ?  I  should  be  very  glad  of  any 
advice  on  the  subject.  I  should  also  like  to  have 
some  evergreen  underwood  for  pheasants.  What 
sort  is  proof  against  rabbits  ?  Also  what  age 
should  the  young  trees  be  when  planted  7  What 
distance  apart  should  the  trees  be  planted  ?  and 
when  is  the  best  time  of  year  for  planting  ?  1 
believe  March  is  good. — S.  F. 


Planting  a  covert. — I  should  be  much  obliged 
if  some  reader  would  give  me  his  advice  on  the 
subject  of  planting  a  piece  of  ground,  forming  part 
of  a  Whin  fox  covtrt.  It  is  about  an  acre  in  extent 
(I  mean  the  part  I  wish  to  plant).  It  is  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  sea  on  the  north-east  coast,  stands 


trees  are  caught  and  held  amongst  the  branches, 
quite  a  comfortable  and  warm  cover  is  soon  formed. 
Sportsmen  will  know  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that 
it  forms  one  of  those  coverts  that  you  cannot  see 
into  either  in  summer  or  winter,  and  which  the  dogs 
only  can  penetrate.  Yoekshieeman. 


RABBIT-PKOOF  SHRUBS  AND  TREES— THE 
SNOWBERRY. 

(STMPHOBICAErUS   EACEMOSUS.) 

Rabbits  do  not,  as  a  rule,  attack  either  trees  or 
shrubs  to  any  serious  extent  while  their  natural  or 
ordinary  food  is  abundant ;  hence  I  call  a  "rabbit- 
proof  "  plant  one  that  they  will  not  touch  when 
they  are  starving.  This  is  my  test,  and  it  is  the 
only  one  worth  depending  upon,  because  serious 
injury  to  trees  and  shrubs  is  only  done  ^by  rabbits 
when  snowstorms  prevail  and  are  severe  and  long- 
lasting.  After  a  fortnight's  snow  a  foot  deep  and 
severe  frost,  I  begin  to  take  notes.  I  have  done 
this  often,  and  some  few  years  back  I  wrote  in  The 
Gakden  that  there  were  really  no  rabbit- proof  shrubs 
— the  Rhododendron  being  the  nearest  approach  to 
it — but  that  they  nibbled  at  that  in  hard  times. 
The  Yew  is  the  next  best,  and  after  that  the  Privet, 
provided  it  is  planted  thickly  enough  at  first.  The 
rabbits  will  attack  Privet,  but  after  the  first  season 
it  will  hold  its  own.  I  think,  however,  I  have  found 
another  good  subject,  which,  although  Included 
among  covert  plants  in  catalogues,  and  from  there 
transferred  to  lists  by  writers,  has  never  been 
specially  mentioned  as  a  rabbit-proof  subject.  In 
November  last,  as  I  was  driving  along  the  highway 
near  Lord  Effingham's  woods  in  this  district,  I 
noticed  in  the  distance  extensive  tracts  of  a  dense 
deciduous  shrub  that  was  new  to  me,  and  growing 
in  very  thick  plantations  of  mixed  deciduous  timber 
trees,  and  I  at  once  got  out  and  clambered  over  the 
wall  towards  it.  It  was  our  old  friend,  the  Snow- 
berry,  and  there  were  acres  of  it  within  sight  planted 
as  a  fox  cover.  Across  the  road  opposite,  I  noticed 
that  the  rabbits  had  already  attacked  the  colliers' 
gardens  and  eaten  the  Cabbage  stumps  down  to  the 
ground,  but  not  a  Snowberry — where  the  rabbits 
harboured — was  touched.  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
look  this  thrub  up  in  the  "standard  authorities" 
after  I  got  home,  and  found  it  stated  that  the 
Snowberry  would  thrive  "even  under  the  drip  of 
trees,"  and  was  "very  useful  for  filling  shady  parts" 
— exactly  the  conditions  under  which  I  found  it 
growing  and  thoroughly  established. 

As  I  was  about  to'  plant  a  portion  of  wood  with 
Privet  and  other  covert  plants,  I  procured  several 
thousand  Snowberries,  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high — 
nice  clumps,  supplied  on  a  more  liberal  scale  than 
usual,  as  it  there  had  not  been  much  demand  for 
them.  All  were  put  in  just  before  the  snow  came, 
and  as  the  snow  is  now  about  knee-deep,  and  has 
been  lying  over  a  fortnight,  I  judged  it  time  to 
make  observations.  Getting  to  the  covert,  which  is 
in  the  middle  of  a  rabbit  preserve,  I  waded  through 
every  portion  of  the  new  plantation.  Rabbit  tracks 
were  everywhere,  and  the  Privet  had  its  top  nipped 
c  ft'  and  left  lying  on  the  snow ;  but  of  the  thousands 
of  Snowberry  planted  alternately  not  one  could  I 
find  that  had  been  so  much  as  touched  by  a  rabbit — 
an  extremely  gratifying  discovery  to  me.  The 
Snowberry,  although  deciduous,  is  one  of  the  most 
dense-habited  and  twiggy  shrubs  grown,  and  forms 
naturally  such  a  dense,  warm  thicket  in  winter  as 
tobequiteasgoodasanEvergreen,if  not  better  than 
some  Evergreen.s,  as  all  sorts  of  game  can  run  in 
amongst  it.  It  grows  over  1  feet  or  5  feet  high, 
with  ever  so  many  tall,  twiggy  shoots  in  the  space 
of  a  foot,  and  as  the  falling  leaves  of  the  forest 


TIMBER  CONVERSION  ON  ESTATES. 
As  a  reader  of  your  "  Woods  and  Forests  "  pages,  I 
should  like  to  see  a  little  more  said  occasionally 
upon  the  above  subject.  It  is  certainly  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  practice  of  forestry,  and  one  not 
sufficiently  discussed.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  end 
and  aim  of  all  timber  cultivation  is  as  much  to  turn 
the  produce  to  the  best  account  as  is  the  case  with 
any  other  crop.  Existing  practice,  it  is  well  known, 
varies  very  widely.  Much  of  this  may  be  due  to 
circumstances  other  than  a  want  of  understandirg 
the  best  methods  of  applying  the  timber  felled  upon 
the  place  to  home  wants;  but  much  of  it  arises 
from  a  dislike  to  grapple  with  the  initial  difficulties 
of  getting  the  wood  into  usable  shape.  Along  with 
this  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  positions  and  work 
for  which  each  kind  of  wood  is  suited  is  essential. 
One  has  been  enabled  to  glean  a  good  deal  in  this 
direction  by  what  has  appeared  in  these  columns 
from  time  to  time,  yet  there  is  room  for  more  dis- 
cussion. Some  estate  managers  I  know  already 
make  a  study  of  this  subject  and  use  up  to  advan- 
tage a  very  fair  proportion  of  the  timber  produced 
upon  the  estate.  E\en  this  class  of  managers 
could  not  fail  to  benefit  by  any  fresh  facts  which 
would  be  brought  to  light;  whilst  others  who  have 
adopted  the  existing  plan  of  selling  in  the  rough 
state  and  buying  in  ready-worked  wood  as  incapable 
of  improvement  would  be  led  to  look  more  closely 
into  it.  A  gauge  of  the  state  of  the  local  markets 
and  the  relative  value  of  the  various  sorts  of  wood 
are  of  the  first  consideration.  However  much  we 
may  prefer  in  theory  the  employment  of  our  own  tim- 
ber, mere  sentiment  will  not  long  sustain  its  use  if 
the  conditions  are  such  that  the  wood  in  the  rough 
state  can  be  sold  at  a  price  which,  after  taking  all 
expenses  into  consideration,  will  allow  of  ready  pre- 
pared material  being  bought  at  a  saving.  Take  a 
single  instance.  With  us  it  would  be  false  economy 
to  use  Elm  timber  largely  for  estate  work,  for  the 
reason  that  it  almost  always  meets  with  a  fair  sale 
for  use  in  manufacturing  districts,  and  that  it  is  not 
so  fitted  as  many  other  sorts  of  wood  for  the  general 
purposes  of  an  estate.  Where,  therefore,  work  has 
to  be  carried  out,  provided  the  carriage  by  rail  or 
water  is  not  very  heavy,  as  a  general  principle,  it 
would  be  better  to  dispose  of  the  Elm  and  buy  in 
the  prepared  wood.  Of  many  other  kinds  this  is 
not  true,  notably  of  most  of  the  Firs,  which  in  the 
market  fetch  small  prices.  A  class  of  wood  like 
this  is  easily  and  cheaply  handled,  and  for  very 
many  uses  provides  material  of  great  utility  for  the 
scores  of  different  requirements  which  are  constantly 
cropping  up  on  a  place  of  any  size.  As  occasion 
offers,  I  may  be  able  to  point  out  a  few  of  these 
purposes  more  particularly.  That  practice  on  all 
estates  will  ever  become  uniform  I  know  is  im- 
possible, for  reasons  already  given,  but  a  comparison 
of  methods  will  result  in  a  mutual  gain  of  informa- 
tion, and  must  be  of  interest  to  those  for  whom  the 
subject  of  forestry  has  any  attraction. 

D.  J.  Yeo. 

SHORT  NOTES.— WOODS  AND   FORESTS. 


Book  wanted. — I  would  feel  gieatly  obliged  it 
you  could  tell  me  of  any  books  relating  to  "forestry  " 
in  Australia  or  India — Australia  particnilarly,  aa  the 
climate  resembles  this  very  much.  —  R.  N.  Clark, 
Buenos  Ayres, 

The  live  Oak.  —  The  true  live  Oak  (Quercus 
virens)  is  sparingly  found  on  the  coast  of  Virginia, 
but  only  reaches  perfection  in  South  Carolina  and 
farther  south  along  tlio  coast  line  to  Northern  Mexico. 
The  leaves  are  small  in  size,  rarely  over  3  iuchea  in 
length,  and  on  old  trees  inclined  to  be  smaller,  thick, 
smooth,  and  shining  above,  somewhat  lioary  bpneatli 
and  with  smooth  margins.  This  delicate-looking 
foliage  is  produced  in  masses  that  become  rounded 
with  age  and  produce  a  majestic  effect  grouped  to- 
gether in  one  huge  mass  which  often  attains  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  grove. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Wliich  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Naiuee."— S/mhspcarc. 


COPYRIGHT  OF  SEEDLING  FRUITS. 

I  AM  glad  that  the  shaft  whicli  I  lightly  shot  at 
a  venture  has  at  all  events  attracted  some 
notice.  It  is  better  to  overshoot  the  mark  than 
not  shoot  at  all.  My  grievance,  it  any,  was,  I 
thought,  clearly  stated,  viz.,  that  seedling  fruits 
which  are  recognised  as  being  worth  planting 
for  industrial  purposes — that  is,  of  increasing 
the  wealth  of  the  nation — ought  in  justice  to 
have  resulted  in  something  more  than  the  un- 
satisfactory return  which  I  have  received.  An 
author  has  a  right  to  his  books,  a  musician  has 
a  right  to  the  royalty  of  his  music — these  are 
creations  of  the  brain,  and  so  in  a  certain  de- 
gree are  seedling  fruits.  My  case  maybe  stated 
in  a  few  words.  From  the  arrangement  of  the 
parentage  of  a  particular  fruit,  which  is,  if  you 
like,  a  trade  secret,  to  the  arrival  of  the  fruit,  a 
period  of  seven  to  ten  years  may  elapse  ;  after 
this,  if  the  fruit  possesses  merit,  a  further  period 
of  some  four  or  five  years  is  again  consumed  in 
grafting  and  testing.  A  seedling  may  be  liable 
to  canker  ;  it  may  not  be  prolific,  or  it  may 
have  a  feeble  constitution,  unfitting  it  for  general 
cultivation.  All  the.se  points  must  be  deter- 
mined before  the  publication,  and  by  this  time 
perhaps  twelve  years  or  more  have  passed.  I 
then  place  the  variety  in  my  catalogue,  gi\  ing 
an  accurate  account  of  it,  and,  to  the  best 
of  my  judgment,  stating  to  wliat  purpose  I 
think  the  variety  is  most  fitted  ;  this  state- 
ment is  made  with  a  view  of  establishing  the 
ownership.  Now,  what  follows  ?  A  few  of 
the  trade  may  purchase  partly  out  of  curio- 
sity and  partly  because  some  think  the  sort 
may  turn  out  to  be  something  good,  but  the 
more  astute  members  of  the  trade  will  wait  for 
a  year  or  two  in  the  hope  of  buying  it  very 
cheaply  from  those  who  have  bought  in  the  first 
instance,  and  also  because  they  have  a  shrewd 
idea  that  any  new  fruit  will  take  years  to 
establish,  so  that  by  that  time  the  price  will 
have  sunk  to  the  ordinary  level.  This  is 
what  actually  happens.  With  regard  to  the 
great  community  of  gardeners,  it  is  hardly 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  person  whose 
tenure  of  office  is  not  certain  will  advise  his 
employer  to  purchase  a  tree  at  a  high  price 
which  will  take  some  years  to  produce  results, 
and  which  may  not  in  any  way  benefit  him 
personally.  I  am,  however,  fortunate  in 
possessing  a  numerous  client61e  of  amateurs  and 
planters,  people  of  taste  and  judgment,  who 
have,  I  am  happy  to  say,  supported  me  very 
thoroughly,  and  from  them  I  have  obtained  my 
reward.  It  is,  however,  hardly  reasonable  to 
expect  that  an  amateur  will  purchase  a  high- 
priced  fruit  tree  unless  for  some  special  purpose. 
The  plants  are  young  and  will  not  fruit  for  some 
years;  they  are  not  on  the  same  footing  as 
Pelargoniums,  Chrysanthemums,  Primulas,  or 
Roses.  When  those  are  purchased,  if  the  flower 
does  not  come  iip  to  the  anticipation  of  the 
buyer,  it  is  at  all  events  a  flower,  and  of  some 
merit.  With  new  Roses  the  case  is  not  very  difle- 
rent ;  the  new  variety  costs  a  shilling  or  two  more 
than  its  predecessors  of  the  year  before,  and  pro- 
bably is  neither  better  nor  worse,  but  it  is  a  Rose, 
and  sure  to  be  a  thing  of  beauty.  Possibly,  also,  it 
may  become  the  theme  of  the  hysterical  non- 
sense which  seems  to  flow  from  the  pens  of  some 


writers  on  Roses.  Now  all  these  varieties  of 
plants  are  usually  ephemeral,  and  in  a  year  or 
two  are  forgotten,  like  a  shilling  startler  is  in 
six  months.  A  good  fruit  is  in  a  difterent  posi- 
tion ;  when  once  established,  it  will  last  for 
generations.  I  maintain,  therefore,  that  a  rea 
sonable  time  should  be  allowed  for  the  raiser  to 
keep  a  right  of  property  in  his  invention  ; 
the  interests  of  the  public  would  be  benefited,  as 
he  would  be  able  to  oSei  the  trees  at  a  low  price. 
Royalties  are  paid  to  patentees,  and  why  not  to 
the  owners  of  a  new  fruit  ?  As  instances  of 
the  extent  to  which  fruits  of  special  qualities  are 
distributed,  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  give 
the  following :  Two  years  since,  a  fruit  grower 
from  Marseilles  travelled  from  London  with  the 
express  purpose,  as  he  assured  me,  of  informing 
me  how  much  he  had  benefited  by  planting  the 
Early  Prolific  and  Czar  Plums,  as  he  was  a  fort- 
night in  advance  of  his  neighbours.  Another 
fruitgrower  from  Lyons  introduced  himself  to  me 
for  the  purpose  of  thanking  me  for  the  Early 
Beatrice  and  Louise  Peaches,  which  gave  him 
some  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  growers  at 
Marseilles.  Another  grower  at  Montreuil 
pointed  out  many  trees  which  he  had  grafted 
with  the  Early  Beatrice.  Some  few  years 
since  a  fruit  grower  from  Maryland  landed  at 
Southampton  on  Thursday,  came  to  Sawbridge- 
worth  on  Friday,  and  departed  to  New  York  on 
Saturday,  cany  ing  with  him  the  early  Peaches. 
The  Czar  Plum  is  largely  planted  in  New  Zea- 
land, and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  sorts.  At 
the  Pear  Conference  at  Chiswick  the  Fertility 
and  Beacon  were  included  in  the  list  selected 
by  the  committee  for  popular  planting,  and  the 
only  British  seedling  exhibited  was  named  the 
"  Conference "  Pear  by  the  committee,  and 
certificated  as  a  market  sort.  Among  the  more 
luxurious  fruit,  I  think  few  will  deny  that  the 
Lord  Napier  Nectarine  generally  secures  a  prize 
at  exhibitions.  This  is  blowing  my  own  trumjiet 
with  a  vengeance,  but  I  believe  that  I  have  a 
right  to  a  grievance,  and  no  jealous}-  need  be 
excited,  as  all  these  fruits  ai'e  now  public 
property,  unjustly,  as  I  think.  If  patents  are 
protected,  why  should  not  the  protection  be  ex- 
tended to  seedling  fruits? 

I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  thank  Mr.  Cole- 
man for  the  pleasant  alacrity  with  which  he 
has  smoothed  my  rufiled  plumes,  and  also 
"A.  D."  for  his  complimentary  remarks.  I 
beg  to  assure  him  my  reason  for  not  appearing 
in  print  is  that  "extreme  modesty"  whicli 
sometimes  i.^  the  outcome  of  practical  experi- 
ence. T,  Francis  Rivers. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  CUT  FLOWERS. 

I  NOTICBD  the  vase  of  Tree  Paeony  blooms  figured 
in  The  Gakden  (p.  167),  and  although  I  generally 
agree  with  what  "  Veronica  "  writes  on  such  mat- 
ters, I  regret  to  say  that  in  this  instance  I  fail  to  do 
so.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  Pseony  blooms,  but  "  A'eronica  "  professes  to 
admire  what  I  should  certainly  regard  as  a  blemish 
or  a  something  savouring  o£  all'ectation,  which  I 
think  is  quite  as  desirable  to  avoid  as  undue 
formality,  which  I  dislike  as  much  as  even  "  Vero- 
nica" can  do.  I  allude  to  the  spray  of  Clematis 
montana,  which  is  shown  to  have  partially  fallen 
out  of  the  vase,  and  is  resting,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
table  on  which  the  vase  is  placed,  conveying  the 
idea  that  the  unfortunate  spray  had  somehow  been 
knocked  out  of  the  vase  or  glass. 

"  Veronica "  says  "  that  no  florist  or  ordinary 
gardener  arranged  that  tazza."  I  can  well  believe 
this  to  have  been  the  case.  I  have  long  been  a 
member  of  a  hoiticultural  society,  at  the  shows  of 
which  bouquets  of  various  kinds  as  well  as  table 
decorations,  consisting  of  flowers,  are  frequently 
shown,  and  these  are  generally  admitted  to  be  in 


all  respects  arranged  in  accordance  with  good  taste, 
being  invariably  arranged  and  exhibited  by  florists 
and  ordinary  gardeners. 

Some  years  since  this  society  invited  ladies  to 
take  part  in  this  competition,  and  this  invitation 
was  to  some  extent  responded  to.  Ladies,  too,  on 
account  of  their  acknowledged  taste  in  floral  mat- 
ters, were  asked  to  olficiate  as  censors  in  this  depart- 
ment. As  competitors  they  were  only  moderately 
successful ;  while  as  judges  I  regret  being  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  their  decisions  seldom  gave 
satisfaction,  competitors  generally  preferring  to 
submit  their  productions  to  the  florists  and  ordinary 
gardeners.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  in  the 
arranging  of  cut  flowers  as  well  as  in  the  laying  out 
and  arranging  of  flower  gardens,  kc,  or  in  avoiding 
stiffness  or  undue  formality,  an  unnatural  affecta- 
tion of  simplicity  is  incurred  which  is  possibly 
quite  as  deserving  of  condemnation.  P.  G. 


MODERN  BOUQUETS. 

"  Veronica's  "  eloquent  appeal  to  the  ladies  to 
accept  his  ideal  posy  in  preference  to  an  ordi- 
nary bouquet  may  help  to  bring  the  old  style  of 
bouquet  into  further  disrepute,  but  I  very  much 
question  if  "  Veronica's  "  idealism  will  ever  be 
realised.  That  the  large  symmetrical  bouquet 
is  still  used  by  some  in  preference  to  lighter  and 
less  formal  arrangements  is  unquestionably  a 
fact,  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  there  will 
ever  remain  among  us  those  whose  only  idea  of 
beauty  is  an  excessive  display  of  expensive 
material,  but  that  ladies  of  taste  and  refinement 
still  carry  the  monstrosities  alluded  to,  or  are 
wanting  in  appreciation  of  what  is  elegant  with- 
out being  cumbersome,  is  certainly  an  error. 
"Veronica"  tells  us  that  his  ideas  respecting 
modern  bouquets  are  derived  from  what  he  has 
seen  exhibited  in  the  London  florists'  windows; 
therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  is  some- 
what in  the  dark  as  to  the  floral  fashions  of  the 
present  day.  For  although  there  may  often  be 
seen  some  very  pretty  bouquets  of  various  forms 
and  quite  distinct  from  the  old  conventional 
style,  yet  the  best  and  choicest  productions  are 
rarely  exhibited.  Ladies  do  not  buy  ready- 
made  bouquets,  but  order  them,  and  usually 
give  some  instructions  as  to  what  flowers  are  to 
be  used,  and,  of  course,  in  such  cases  the  bou- 
(juets  do  not  go  into  the  shop  window.  Those 
exhibited  are  usually  made  of  material  which 
would  be  wasted  if  not  made  up  to  suit  those 
of  less  cultivated  tastes. 

I  have  had  some  practical  experience  in  the 
making  up  of  bouquets  and  other  floral  arrange- 
ments, and  I  shall  venture  to  say  that  the  fan 
posy  as  suggested  by  "Veronica"  could  never 
become  a  reality.  It  might  be  made  to  look 
very  pretty  when  first  put  together,  but  if  carried 
by  a  lady  at  a  ball,  what  would  it  be  like  before 
the  evening  was  half  through  (especially  as 
"  Veronica's  "  posy  must  not  have  any  wire  in 
its  composition)  ?  I  should  say  it  would  be  simply 
a  failure.  For  as  soon  as  the  flowers  got  a  little 
withered  they  would  drop  out  of  position,  and 
the  afiair  would  be  a  vexation  instead  of  a 
delight  to  its  bearer,  and  an  object  of  ridicule 
rather  than  of  envy. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  wire  in  bouquet 
making,  when  used  skilfully  it  is  of  the  greatest 
service.  How  long  would  a  loosely-made  bou- 
quet without  the  aid  of  wire  maintain  a  natural 
position  when  taken  into  a  dry,  warm  atmo- 
sphere I  I  should  say  in  the  course  of  an  hour 
or  so  what  was  in  the  first  place  a  very  pretty 
arrangement  would  soon  become  an  unnatural 
muddle.  If  flowers  are  to  be  used  as  they  are 
cut  from  the  plants,  fresh  supplies  would  have 
to  be  at  hand,  so  that  the  ladies  could  have  a 
fresh  posy  say  every  hour.  Here  then  would  be 
a  gain  from  a  trade  point  of  view.     Where  wire 
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is  objectionable  is  when  it  is  used  by  those  who 
do  not  understand  how  to  use  it,  in  which  case 
it  is  generally  used  too  much. 

A.  Hemslet. 


STANDARD  PEAKS  FOR  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  Barron  considers  three  Pears  fit  to  go  in 
the  list.  They  are  put  in.  He  thinks  Jar- 
gonelle the  Pear  for  Scotland.  This  is  high 
praise.  There  are,  however,  so  many  complaints 
as  to  its  drawbacks  for  marketing  and  keeping 
in  the  south,  that  we  place  it  among  early  Pears, 
and  put  instead  (at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cole- 
man) Beurre  Superfin.  The  aim  is  to  have  the 
standard  Pears  eventually  good  "  all-round,"  as 
well  as  good  in  quality,  and  all  marketable  in 
case  they  are  to  spare  for  that  purpose. 

Late  Pears  of  any  quality  are  so  few,  that  we  add 
Olivier  de  Serres,  having  found  it  very  good,  even 
in  the  past  poor  Pear  season.  Our  readers  will 
note  that  we  are  not  troubling  about  season  at 
present,  the  aim  being  to  get  the  really  good 
Pears  fixed  in  the  mind.  And  then  in  our 
country  and  climate  the  season  of  Pears  differs 
so  much. 

Easter  BeurrI  in  England  is  often  a  poor 
Pear,  but  we  shall  probably  have  to  include  it. 
The  quality  is  so  fine  from  various  countries, 
that  we  think  it  might  be  grown  well  in  the 
south  of  England  if  growers  would  study  its 
wants  and  grow  it  on  good  sunny  walls.  Will  any 
of  our  readers  tell  us  where  it  gets  to  fine  quality 
in  our  country  ? 

No  late  Pear  ever  comes  near  it  in  quality 
of  all  those  sent  to  the  market.  The  only  ques- 
tion is.  Can  we  grow  it  as  well  as  it  is  grown  in 
Northern  France  / 

The  list  now  stands  thus  : — 

1.  BEURRE  SUPERFIN. 

2.  MARIE  LOUISE. 

3.  DOYENNE  DU  COMICE. 

4.  WINTER  NELIS. 

5.  JOSEPHINE  DE  MALINES. 
C.  EMILE  D'HEYST. 

7.  GLOU  MORCEAU. 

8.  THOMPSON'S. 

9.  BERGAMOTTE  D'ESPEREN. 

10.  ALEXANDRE  LAMBRE. 

11.  NOUVELLE  FULVIE. 

12.  OLIVIER  DE  SERRES. 
13. 


Cooking  Pears. 

CatillcK. 

Uvedah's  Ht.  Oermain. 

Gilogil. 

Bellissime  (PHiver. 


Early  Pears. 
Citron  des  Carmes. 
Doyenne  d'Ete. 
Williams'  Bon  ChrHieu. 
Bewre  Criffard. 
Jargonelle. 
Seckel. 

In  selecting  a  dozen  high-class  Pears  to 

represent  the  very  best  sorts  in  cultivation  for  the 
kingdom  generally,  is  it  understood  tliat  these 
are  best  for  all  kinds  of  culture,  .such  as  for 
orcharils  or  gardens,  on  free  or  Quince  stocks, 
or  grown  as  pyramids,  bushes,  or  as  espalier  and 
wall  trees  /  It  is  very  evident  that  nine-teutlis 
of  our  wall  Pears  are  of  no  u.so  whatever  grown 
on  free  stocks  as  ordinary  orchard  trees  ;  and 
even  on  the  Quince  too  many  of  them  are  sparse 
cropi)ers,  whilst  quality  is  far  froui  being  what 
it  is  from  walls.  We  must  have  Pears  for  the 
million  as  well  as  for  the  (joitnnet,  and  .such 
Pears  can  only  be  got  in  payiiij;  quantities  on 
free-growing  trees.  In  this  district  the  Jargo- 
nelle, once  grown  as  a  market  Pear,  lias  gone 
out  of  cultivation,  and  no  other  variety  can  be 


found  for  early  gathering  at  all  equal  to  Wil- 
liams' Bon  Chretien,  which,  by  gathering  the 
finest  fruits  early,  will  give  the  grower  a  month's 
season.  Destroy  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and 
the  market  and  the  masses  will  be  robbed  of 
one  of  their  best,  as  well  as  cheapest  Pears. 
Swan's  Egg  is  doubtless  a  miserably  poor  Pear 
compared  with  the  selected  sorts  ;  but  what  one 
can  compare  with  it,  or  with  the  popular  Hessle, 
for  constant  cropping,  and  therefore  paying  ?— 
A.  D. 

While  thoroughly  agreeing  with  those  who 

are  endeavouring  to  show  that  we  are  growing  far 
too  many  Pears,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  it  is 
very  easy  to  err  on  the  side  of  growing  too  few. 
Those  who  have  to  supply  Pears  every  day,  and  in 
considerable  quantities,  while  the  Pear  season  lasts, 
will  readily  understand  that  the  varieties  must  not 
be  too  restricted,  as  some  sorts  each  year  are  almost 
sure  to  fail  to  crop.  [We  are  not  (/ohuj  io  hare 
few,  hut  tike  to  ''go  s!o)v." — Ed.]  What  we  want 
is  a  sufficient  quantity  to  secure  a  succession  as 
long  as  good  Pears  can  be  had,  viz.,  from  the  middle 
of  July  to  the  end  of  February.  Pears  are  very 
seldom  good  after  that  time.  I  will  give  a  list  of 
varieties  that  have  proved  to  be  good  here,  and 
from  which  a  good  succession  can  be  had  : — 

Citron  des  Cannes  (middle  of  July),  wants  eating  off 
the  tree. 

Jargonelle  (middle  of  August),  wants  eating  off  the 
tree. 
Beurre  Giffard  (end  of  August) . 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien  (beginning  of  September) . 

Beurre  d'Amanlis  (middle  of  September). 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  (end  of  September). 

Gratioli  of  Jersey  (beginning  of  October). 

Baronne  de  Mello  (beginning  of  October). 

Marie  Louise  (middle  of  October). 

Beurr^  Bosc  (middle  of  October). 

Beurre  Superfin  (end  of  October). 

Comte  de  Lamy  (end  of  October). 

Pitmaston  Duciiess  (October).   [Not  a  ijood -flavoured 
Pear. — Ed.] 

Emile  d'Heyst  (beginning  of  November). 

Ducbesse    d'Angouleme     (middle    of    November). 
[Not  good  for  ISrilain  rjeneralUj, — Ed.] 

Winter  Nelis  (November). 

Doyenne  du  Comice  (beginning  of  December). 

Passe  Colmar  (middle  of  December). 

Huyshe's  Prince  of  Wales  (middle  of  December). 

Ne  Plus  Meuris  (end  of  December). 

Beurre  Storckmans  (beginning  of  January). 

Bergamotte  d'Esperen  (middle  of  January). 

Easter  Beurre  (February). 

Olivier  de  Sorros  (February). 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  excluded  Josephine  de 
Malines,  which  is  far  from  good  with  me.  I  may 
safely  say  it  has  proved  the  worst  in  point  of  flavour 
out  of  a  collection  of  about  sixty  varieties.  It  is 
of  better  flavour  on  the  Quince  stock,  mine  being  on 
the  Pear  and  on  a  south  wall.  Mr.  G.  liunyard 
says  that  Gratioli  of  Jersey  is  not  good.  This  I 
was  surprised  to  see.  To  show  that  it  is  good  I 
always  use  it  here  for  table,  in  its  season,  in  preference 
to  any  other,  and  if  the  list  of  good  Pears  was 
restricted  to  six  varieties,  I  should  recommend 
Jersey  Gratioli  as  one  of  them.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  Pear  may  be  good  in  one  garden  and  not  so 
in  another  close  by  ;  hence  it  is  necessary  for  growers 
to  prove  which  do  best  in  their  particular  district. 
Stocks,  too,  influence  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  to  a 
very  large  extent.  Great  care  should  be  taken  by 
planters  to  find  out  which  is  the  best  stock  for  the 
particular  soil  and  sorts  before  ordering  their  trees, 
and  if  this  was  attended  to,  fewer  failures  would 
result. — A.  Waterman,  I'rcston  Hall  Gardens. 

I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Wildsmitb, 

that  Williams'  lion  Chretien  should  have  a  place  in 
the  list  before  the  Jargonelle,  this,  in  my  opinion, 
being  a  long  way  behind  Bon  Chretien  in  flavour 
and  good  looks.  [  We  certiiinhj  did  not  tliiiil-  anij- 
one  n-ould  saij  Jiun  (JhrHien  iras  as  //ood  ax  ,/ar- 
qoiicUe  ill,  Jlai'iiui;  hut  ire  settlethe  matter  hij  jiiittimi 
'liutli  in  the  list  of  early  Pears.— F^D.]  Bon  Chretien 
is  a  great  favourite  here  with  my  employers,  and 
comes  in  for  a  fair  share  of  praise  when  put  on  the 
table.  We  grow  it  on  south,  east,  and  west  walls, 
so  are  able  to  keep  up  a  longer  succession  than  if 


growing  it  only  in  one  position.  This  Pear  is  very 
much  grown  in  orchards  in  this  district  for  market. 
Pear-growing  at  Lockinge  is  anything  but  easy,  the 
garden  (close  on  the  chalk)  standing  on  a  hill  very 
much  exposed.  With  rootJifting,  however,  adding 
clay  and  old  soil  from  A'ine  borders,  we  manage  to 
get  fair  crops  every  year.  I  note  that  Thompson's, 
which  has  proved  a  good  Pear  here,  has  a  place  on 
the  list.  Marie  Louise,  Doyenn6  du  Comice,  and 
Winter  Nelis  are  in  the  front  rank  here  also.  What 
about  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  ?  It  is  of  good  flavour 
here  and  first-rate  in  colour.— J.  H.  Rose,  Lockinge 
Gardens, 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Garden. 
Sir, — Your  being  good  enough  to  insert  my 
note  on  guinea  Fellows  for  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  has  had  the  efl'ect  of  bringing  in 
some  first-class  names  of  candidates  for  guinea 
fellowship.      Allow   me   now  to   say   that  the 
cormcil  has  decided  to  make  the  personal  admis- 
sion given  to  guinea  Fellows  transferable.     This 
will   meet  two   difficulties  ;    one    pointed    out 
by  an  infiuential  friend,  an  energetic  believer  in 
"the    guineas,"    who    gave    me  one  day   six- 
teen quite  first-class  names  of  candidates.     He 
found  that  some  of  his  leading  City  friends  de- 
sired to  become  Fellows,  but  being  too  busy  to 
attend  the  fortnightly  shows,  could  not  use  the 
tickets,   while    they   wished    that    their  wives 
should  be  able  to  do  so.    The  transferable  ticket 
will  admit  of  this.     Again,  friends  of  the  society 
living  in  distant  parts  of  the  country  and  never 
coming  to   London   feel   that   if  they  became 
Fellows  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  send  the 
ticket  to  a  friend  who  could  attend  the  shows. 
This  was  strongly  urged  a  long  time  ago  by  my 
old  friend  the  late  Mr.  Isaac  Anderson-Henry, 
of  Edinburgh.     They  will  now  be  able  to  do 
this,  and  the  result  will  be  that  we  shall  have 
exactly  the   right  sort  of  visitors  to  the  fort- 
nightly shows.     It  was  often  a  grief  to  many  of 
us  at  South  Kensington  to  see  really  beautiful 
and  most  interesting  little  fortnightly  shows, 
where  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  pre- 
sent to  benefit  by  them  consisted  of  gardeners, 
nurserymen,  and  amateurs,  who  had  served  upon 
the  committees,  looking  at  each  other's  exhibits, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  know  that  there  were 
numbers  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  within  easy 
reach  of  the  shows  with  a  real  love  of  flowers  and 
plants  and  who  would  delight  in  seeing  shows 
which,  though  small,  contained  the  pick  of  the 
plants  of  the  most  celebrated  growers  of  each 
class,  and   new,   little-known,   and   interesting 
plants,  fruit,  and  vegetables  sent  up  for  judg- 
ment to  the  committees  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.     Now  that  the  society  will  consist  of 
Fellows  who  join  the  society  to  advance  garden- 
ing, not  to  have  the  use  of  a  London  garden  for 
their  children  to  exercise  in,  it  may  be  expected 
that  these  fortnightly  shows  will  be  popular  to 
an  extent  they  have  never  been,  at  least  since  I 
have   known  the   .society   (more    than    twenty 
years).     Judging  from  the  first  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  show  in  the  new  quarters,  the 
London  Scottish  Drill  Hall,  on  March  28,  the 
London  leaders  of  the  trade  and   some  of  the 
greatest  amateurs  mean  to  make  the  fortnightly 
exhibitions  most  attractive  ones.     The  natural 
efiect  will   be   that   before   long   they   will   be 
attended  by  numerous  visitors.   This  will  prompt 
still  greater  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  exhibi- 
tors, followed  by  a  greater  number  of  visitors, 
and  so  onwards. 

Several  friends  whom  I  have  asked  to  join  as 
guinea  Fellows  have  answered  by  applying  to 
be  made  £2  2s.  Fellows.  I  should  hope  that 
the  much  larger  privileges  given  to  the  £4  4s. 
and  £2  2s.  Fellows  will  have  the  effect  of  cans- 
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ing  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  able  to  be  pretty 
constant  visitors  to  the  fortnightly  shows  to 
subscribe  at  the  higher  rates,  and  that  some 
will  become  £4  4s.  Fellows  mainly  to  give  a 
helping  hand  to  the  society  in  its  new  and 
purely  horticultural  start  of  life.  I  feel  sure 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  society  will,  like  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  and  the  National 
Rifle  Society,  consist  of  guinea  subscribers,  and 
I  believe  that  a  society  mainly  supported  by  a 
very  large  number  of  guinea  subscribers  will  be 
stronger  and  more  lasting  than  one  dependent 
on  a  smaller  number  of  subscribers  at  higher 
rates.  George  F.  Wilson. 

Heatherhank,  TFeyhridge. 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWER. 

ZYGOPETALUMS. 

This  genus  includes  a  large  number  of  rather 
strong-growing,  but  handsome  flowering  plants. 
They  bloom,  for  the  most  part,  in  winter  and  spring, 
and  as  their  flowers  are  chiefly  of  some  shade  of 
blue,  or  violet,  or  violet-purple,  it  may  very 
readily  ba  inferred  that  they  are  showy  and  ex- 
tremely welcome.  They  are  not  cool  house 
plants,  but  re<iuire  the  temperature  of  an  inter- 
mediate house  to  ensure  satisfactory  growth, 
without  which  they  will  not  blossom.  In  winter, 
however,  after  the  flowers  have  developed,  they 
miy  be  used  for  indoor  decoration  without  in- 
jury, and  less  water  will  be  necessary  for  their 
maintenance.  But  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  get  dry  ;  indeed,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
Orchids  will  withstand  a  low  temperature  better 
when  they  are  moist  than  when  they  are  dry. 
Zygopetalums  are  of  free  growth,  and  may  be 
placed  with  other  exotics  in  a  stove.  Use  as 
soil  a  mixture  of  fibrous  peat,  turfy  loam,  and  a 
little  leaf  mould.  Drain  the  pots  well,  and 
supply  the  plants  liberally  with  water,  as  under 
this  treatment  they  will  be  sure  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  their  showy  flowers  in  due  season. 
The  following  kinds  are  all  worthy  of  a  place 
in  any  garden,  and  all  may  be  said  to  be  dis- 
tinct. 

Z.  Mackayi. — This  fine  old  plant  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  genus,  having  been  introduced  about 
the  year  1830.  It  makes  a  handsome  specimen, 
having  large  ovate  pseudo-bulbs  and  arching  leaves  ; 
the  scape  grows  to  about  18  inches,  or  more,  in 
height,  bearing  at  the  apex  a  raceme  of  large  and 
effective  blooms,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  flat 
and  spreading,  greenish  jellow,  blotched  with 
blackish  purple ;  the  lip  is  large,  the  ground  colour 
white,  but  closely  covered  with  lines  of  bluish- 
purple,  the  disc  being  ornamented  with  a  peculiar 
frill  of  the  same  colour.  This  frill  on  the  lip  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  species.  It  comes  from  Brazil,  and 
its  flowers  appear  during  the  winter  months. 

Z.  BEACHTPETALUM  also  flowers  in  the  winter. 
It  has  narrow  foliage  and  a  taU,  many-flowered 
scape ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  brown,  streaked 
with  green ;  the  lip  is  white,  streaked  with  a  soft 
violet-blue.     It  comes  from  Brazil. 

Z.  CEINITUM  produces  large  flowers,  in  which  the 
lip,  as  in  all  the  kinds,  forms  the  chief  attraction, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  green,  blotched  and 
barred  with  brown ;  lip  creamy  white,  closely 
streaked  with  lines  of  blue,  and  in  some  varieties 
pink.  It  flowers  in  winter  and  lasts  a  long  time  in 
perfection  either  on  the  plant  or  in  a  cut  state. 
Brazil. 

Z.  Gautibbi  is  a  smaller  kind,  and  is  a  most  pro- 
fuse bloomer.  The  scape  comes  up  with  the  young 
growth,  and  bears  a  drooping  raceme  of  about  six 
flowers,  which  are  developed  for  the  most  part  in 
spring  and  summer  ;  sepals  and  petals  large,  green, 
blotched  with  brown,  the  petals  standing  erect  with 
the  upper  sepal ;  lip  rich  purplish  blue,  bearing  a 
very  deep  purple  frill  on  the  disc.    Brazil. 


Z.  bostbatum. — This  species  usually  blooms  in 
late  spring  and  early  summer,  but  if  kept  in  the 
East  India  house  it  continues  to  grow  more  or  less 
all  the  year  round,  and  every  growth  produces 
flowers.  These  are  very  different  in  colour  to  those 
of  the  majority  of  the  species.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant 
with  a  creeping  stem,  and  thrives  admirably  upon  a 
piece  of  Tree  Fern.  The  flowers  are  about  G  inches 
across  ;  sepals  and  petals  white  at  the  base,  becom- 
ing green  upwards,  and  streaked  with  brown  ;  lip 
large,  pure  white,  and  bearing  a  pale  lilac  frill  on 
the  disc,  from  which  emanate  a  few  radiating  lines 
of  the  same  colour.     It  comes  from  Demerara. 

Z.  BURKEI  also  comes  from  the  same  country.  It 
is  a  slender,  erect  plant,  with  a  scape  considerably 
longer  than  the  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  about  2 
inches  across  ;  sepals  and  petals  bright  green,  curi- 
ously streaked  and  blotched  with  dark  brown  ;  lip 
white,  with  a  crimson  frill ;  they  appear  in  the  winter. 

So  far  I  have  been  treating  upon  imported 
kinds.  The  following,  however,  are  the  result 
of  hybridising  at  home,  and  are  exceedingly 
beautiful  : — 

Z.  Clati  is  a  form  obtained  by  Col.  Clay,  of  Bir- 
kenhead, and  should  find  a  place  in  every  stove. 
The  scape  bears  from  three  to  six  flowers  during 
winter  and  spring ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
large,  purplish  brown,  bordered  and  transversely 
streaked  with  bright  green ;  lip  large,  wholly  rich 
violet-purple,  with  a  deeper  coloured  frill  on  the  disc. 

Z.  Sbdbni  is  another  hybrid  of  great  beauty. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Z.  maxillare  and 
Z.  Mackaji.  The  scape  is  erect  and  bears  about 
eight  flowers,  sepals  and  petals  very  dark  and  shin- 
ing, lip  white  covered  with  lines  of  violet-blue,  the 
frill  rich  deep  violet. 

Aerides  HouUetianum. — This  is  a  by  no  means 
common  plant,  but  is  extremely  handsome.  The  spike 
is  pendulous  and  dense  and  the  flowers  are  large,  the 
ground  colour  being  buff,  the  sepals  and  petals,  in 
addition,  tipped  with  magenta;  lip  creamy  buff, broadly 
marked  in  front  with  rich  magenta.  It  belongs  to  the 
falcatum  section,  and  usually  hlooms  during  May  and 
June ;  hut  it  was  recently  in  full  flower  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea.  It  oomes  from  Cochin 
China. 

Sarcanthus  usneoides. — This  is  the  name  of 
a  pretty  little  species  which  was  recently  flowering 
in  Messrs.  A'eitoh's  nursery.  It  does  not  appear  to 
make  any  leaves — at  least,  it  has  not  done  so  since  it 
has  been  at  Chelsea,  but  is  now  bearing  two  spikes  of 
bloom,  each  with  three  flowers.  These  are  creamy 
yellow,  boldly  spotted  with  brown,  the  segnients  all 
being  obtuse.  Although  it  cannot  be  considered  a 
showy  species,  it  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  the 
flowers  are  comparatively  large. 

Cattleya  Skinneri. — Numbers  of  this  superb 
Cattleya  are  now  flowering  with  Mr.  Bull  in  the  cool 
end  of  an  intermediate  house,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  it  is  equally  as  beautiful  as  any  species  yet 
introduced.  It  grows  about  a  foot  or  rather  more 
high,  the  bulbs  being  club-shaped,  and  bearing  upon 
their  summit  a  pair  of  spreading,  fleshy  deep  green 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters  of  from  six 
to  twelve,  and  are  wholly  bright  rosy  purple,  the  front 
of  the  lip  being  somewhat  deeper  coloured.  It  is  a 
native  of  Guatemala,  where  it  obtains  the  name  of 
Flor  de  San  Sebastian,  and  was  tirat  found  by  Mr. 
Skinner,  whose  name  it  worthily  commemorates. 

Vanda  gigantea.— This  is  perhaps  the  most 
massive  and  stately  Orchid  yet  known,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  flowers  are  so  comparatively  in- 
significant. The  leaves  are  two-ranked,  broadly  strap- 
shaped,  and  recurved,  1  foot  to  18  inches  long,  blunt 
at  the  ends,  very  thick  and  fleshy  in  texture,  and  pale 
green.  The  raceme  is  pendulous,  and  sometimes 
carries  as  many  as  a  dozen  flowers,  each  being  about 
3  inches  in  diameter;  these  are  of  great  substance  and 
of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  cm-iously  blotched  with  brown ; 
lip  small  and  white.  Owing  to  the  flowers  being  very 
thick  in  texture,  they  last  a  long  time  if  kept  dry.  It 
is  in  bloom  with  Mr.  Bull. 

Cymbidium  eburneum. — Two  fine  examples  of 
this  beautiful  species  have  recently  been  noted  by  me 
in  my  rambles,  one  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery,  at  Hol- 
loway,  bearing  twenty-six  flowers,  and  another  superb 
plant  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Measures,  at  Streatham, 
bearing  thirty  flowers.  Both  these  plants  have  been 
grown  in  moderate  heat  ^nd  are  pictures  of  health. 


their  vivid  green  foliage  contrasting  beautifully  with 
Hie  ivory-white  flowers.  In  both  establishments  there 
are  smaller  plants  of  this  species  flowering,  and 
amongst  those  at  HoUoway  I  noted  some  forms  beau- 
tifully marked  with  rosy-crimson  round  the  lip.— 
W.  H.  G. 


A  DECADE  OF  HOME-RAISED  DEN- 
DROBIUMS. 

Next  to  that  of  Cypripediums,  the  genus  Den- 
drobium  is  among  Orchids  the  one  that  has 
received  the  greatest  attention  by  most  raisers 
of  seedlings.  The  genus  Cattleya,  of  which 
some  beautiful  hybrids  have  been  produced 
under  cultivation,  is  apparently,  and  with  bus 
very  few  exceptions,  the  monopoly  of  Messis. 
Dominy  and  Seden,  having  first  seen  the  light 
in  the  houses  of  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea. 

As  regard.s  Dendrobiums,  we  are,  on  tna 
contrary,  indebted  to  several  hybridisers,  and 
although  the  lead  is  well  kept  up  by  the  J\i  essrs. 
Veitch,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  competition 
in  their  production  which  has  brought  into  pro- 
minence the  names  of  at  least  half  a  dozen 
raisers.  If  all  anticipations  are  fulfilled,  the 
list  is  most  likely  to  lengthen  every  year  as  ini 
products  of  already  fertilised  flowers  make  their 
appearance.  Out  of  the  ten  most  distinct  hy- 
brid Dendrobiums  already  raised,  no  less  than 
six  have  come  from  the  Chelsea  establishment. 
There  is  the  lovely  D.  Dominii,  whose  flowers 
adorn  our  houses  in  very  early  spring,  or  rather 
during  the  winter,  a.s  they  generally  open  in 
■Tanuary  and  February.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  efieoted  by  Mr.  J.  Dominy  between  the 
popular  D.  nobile  and  the  rarer  and  less  robust 
D.  monUiforme,  and  it  is  intermediate  in  growth 
between  the  two  parents.  Then  there  is  the 
exceedingly  pretty  D.  mioans,  which  owes  its 
origin  to  the  intercrossing  of  D.  lituiflorum  and 
D.  Wardianum.  Its  flowers,  which  are  over  3 
inches  across,  have  the  glossy,  wax-like  texture 
of  D.  Wardianum,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
mauve-purple,  paler  towards  the  base.  The  lip 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  D.  lituiflorum, 
white,  with  a  large  maroon-purple  disc  and  a 
rose-purple  blotch  at  the  apex.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  influence  of  parentage  on  these  arti- 
ficial productions,  Mr.  H.  Veitch,  on  submitting 
to  the  scientific  committee,  on  March  13,  two 
flowers  of  this  variety,  observes  that  : — 

The  two  flowers  of  D.  micans  were  each  raised 
from  a  different  cross — one  from  D.  lituiflorum  and 
the  Assam  form  of  D.  Wardianum,  and  the  other 
from  D.  lituiflorum  and  the  Burmese  form  of  D. 
Wardianum.  The  Assam  form  of  D.  Wardianum,  as 
is  well  known  among  cultivators  of  Orchids,  has 
shorter  and  more  slender  stems,  but  more  highly 
coloured  flowers  than  the  Burmese  form,  and  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  last-named  peculiarity  is  per- 
petuated in  the  hybrid.  We  may  also  add  that  the 
seedling  from  the  Assam  form  has  more  slender 
stems  than  that  from  the  Burmese  form,  which,  like 
its  parent,  has  the  more  robust  stems  and  paler 
coloured  flowers. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  above-named 
varieties,  all  other  known  garden  hybrids  have 
D.  aureum  for  one  of  their  parents.  Why  that 
particular  species  should  have  been  selected  as 
a  parent  by  all  raisers  alike,  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  unless  these  have  all  been  prompted  by  the 
same  desire,  viz.,  the  raising  of  sweet  scented 
varieties,  as  it  is  for  its  delicate,  yet  exquisite 
perfume  that  D.  aureum,  or,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly called,  D.  heterocarpum,  is  most  particu- 
larly appreciated.  In  D,  endocharis  we  have  a 
plant  of  very  easy  culture,  derived  from  D. 
japonioum  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  D.  aureum. 
Its  flowers,  which  have  a  delightful  Violet  fra- 
grance, are  produced  in  pairs,  and  are  nearly  as 
large  as  those  of  D.  aureum,  but  with  broader 
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milk-white  petals  ;  the  lip  is  nearly  like  that  of 
D.   japonicum,  having  a   hairy  surface  to  the 
disc,  which  is  marked  with  purplish    crimson 
lines.     In  general  appearance  the  hybrid  is  inter- 
mediate between  its  two  parents ;  like  those,  it 
is  of  erect  habit,  but  its  stems  are  much  stouter 
than  those  of  t>.  japonicum,  and  the  joints  or 
nodes  being  less  than  1  inch  apart,  the  plant 
when  in  bloom  presents  quite  a  mass  of  delicate 
white  blossoms  relieved  by  the  purplish  crimson 
spots   on    the    lips.     Like   D.  japonicum,   this 
hybrid  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  very 
free-flowering,  and  of  producing  its  sweet  blos- 
soms while  quite  in  a  young  state,  bulbs  less 
than  4  inches  in  height  being  already  furnished 
with   them.     This   most   interesting   mule   has 
already   been   the   means   of   producing    other 
varieties,  as  we  find  it  used  as  a  parent  plant  in 
connection  with  D.  nobile  in  the  raising  of  D. 
euosmum    and    euosmum     leucopterum,    both 
varieties  wliich  are  by  that  means  related  in- 
directly  to   D.    aureum.     The    first   named   of 
these  two   comparatively  new    hybrids,  whose 
bulbs  resemble  those  of  D.  nobile,  has  creamy 
white  flowers  marked  with  light  purple.     The 
apex  of  the  upper  sepal  and  of  the  petals  is  of 
the  same  colour,  as  is  also  the  disc  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  Jip.     Some  parallel  veins  of 
the  same  colour  are  also  disposed  on  each  side 
of  the  upper  edge.     The  whole  flower  is  larger 
than  that  of  D.  endocharis,  and  the  rhomboid 
shape  of  its  lip  is  sufliciently  indicative  of  its 
origin  to  show  that  it  has  been  derived  from  D. 
aureum,  from  which  species  it  has  also  borrowed 
a  most  exquisite  perfume.     In  the  second  named 
hybrid  we  have  a  purer  white  flower,  but  the 
blotch  of  dark  purple  which  ornaments  the  lip 
is  of  smaller   dimensions.     Then  we  have   the 
superb  D.    splendidissimum  and  D.  s.   grandi- 
tiorum,  both  of  which  have  been  obtained  from 
aureo-uobile   crosses   at  the  Chelsea   establish- 
ment.    The  flowers  of  the  former  are,  to  use 
Professor  Reichenbach's  own  words, 
of  a  firm  waxy  texture,  as  large  as  those  of  D.  albo- 
Banguineum,  and  shining  as  if  covered  with  varnish. 
The  petals  are  cream-coloured,  with    some   light 
purplish  crimson  round  the  tips.    The  lip  has  a  tint 
more  of  jellow  than  the  sepals  and  petals,  while 
the  disc  is  dark  Indian  purple  with  many  radiating 
lines  running  out  from  the  blotch  on  the  disc. 

D.  s.  grandiflorum  is  a  great  beauty,  and  by 
far  the  most  magnificent  form  of  that  section 
yet  obtained  through  artificial  fertilisation.  Its 
flowers  are  larger,  with  all  the  segments  broader 
than  in  the  oiiginal  D.  splendidissimum,  or  in 
any  of  its  congeners.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
rose-purple  at  the  tips,  becoming  paler  towards 
the  base,  where  they  are  white  ;  the  blotch  on 
the  lip  is  unusually  large,  and  is  of  tlie  richest 
Indian  purple.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  zone  of 
pale  yellow,  and  the  apex  of  the  lip,  like  the 
sepals  and  petals,  is  rose-purple.  Both  varieties 
are  good  growers  and  very  free  bloomers. 

From  other  raisers  we  note  the  beautiful  D. 
Aiasworthi,  raised  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener  to 
Dr.  Ainsworth,  and  the  (Mjually  handsome  D. 
Leechianum,  raised  by  Mr.  Swan  while  gardener 
to  the  late  Mr.  W.  Leech,  of  Fallowfield,  both 
places  near  Manchester.  These  two  splendid 
varieties,  which  are  somewhat  in  the  way  of  D. 
splendidissimum,  though  sulliciently  distinct  to 
have  been  thought  worthy  of  special  names  by 
no  less  an  authority  than  Professor  Ileichenbach, 
are  also  tlie  products  of  crosses  ufrected  be- 
tween D.  aureum  and  D.  nobile.  In  both  cases 
the  lip,  which  is  lobed,  reminds  one  of  that  of 
D.  aureum,  but  the  anterior  disc  is  ornamented 
with  a  large  blotcli  of  dark  purple,  while  on  each 
side  veins  of  the  same  colour  extend  to  its  very 
base.  Tlie  ground  colour  is  of  a  purer  white 
than  is  generally  seen  in  any  form  of  D.  nobile. 


and  the  extremities  of  the  petals  and  sepals,  and 
also  of  the  lip,  are  in  each  case  of  a  very  rich 
rosy-purple.  The  delicate  perfume  peculiar  to 
D.  aureum  has  also  been  to  a  great  extent  per- 
petuated in  these  hybrids,  both  of  which  are  good 
growers  and  very  free-flowerbig.  Bulbs  measur- 
ing barely  5  inches  in  height  are  frequently  found 
with  several  flowers.  The  D.  chrysodiscus,  ex- 
hibited by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Feb.  14 
last,  is  a  hybrid  of  great  interest  and  undoubted 
merit.  It  is  related,  though  indirectly,  to  the 
much-valued  D.  aureum,  for  it  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  eflfected  between  two  very  striking  sub- 
jects, D.  Ainsworthi  and  D.  Findleyanum,  and 
shows  the  beauty  of  both  parents,  the  former  of 
which  is  an  hybrid  of  aureo-nobOe  origin,  while 
the  latter  is  quite  a  distinct  species.  The 
Ainsworthi  parentage  evidently  predominates  in 
the  characters  of  the  flowers  ;  these  are  of  the 
same  dimensions,  but  mostly  of  white,  with  a 
dense  bronzy-red  and  yellowish  blotch  at  the 
base  of  the  lip  and  brown  bar.s  on  the  throat ; 
the  rather  narrow  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
delightful  colour  and  tipped  with  rose.  The 
flower  when  fully  open  measures  about  2s  inches 
and  is  very  showy,  and  the  plant  appears  to  be, 
like  all  other  hybrids,  a  free  grower  and  bloomer. 

The  most  striking  of  all  home-raised  hybrid 
Dendrobiums  is  undoubtedly  the  one  called  D. 
Schneiderianum,  which  we  lately  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  when  on  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Veitch, 
to  whom  several  flowers  had  been  sent  by  its 
fortunate  raiser,  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  gardener 
at  Grangethorpe,  Rusholme,  Manchester,  who 
some  five  or  six  years  ago  had  charge  at 
Cromwell  Grange,  Fallowfield,  of  the  excellent 
collection  of  Orchids  of  Mr.  Oscar  Schneider, 
after  whom  the  new  hybrid  is  named.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  a  very  good  form  of 
D.  Findleyanum,  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  D. 
aureum,  and  the  offspring  partakes  in  a  marked 
degree  of  the  characters  of  both  parents.  It  is 
now  about  six  years  since  several  seedlings  were 
raised,  and  when  some  three  or  four  years  ago 
Mr.  O.  Schneider  parted  with  his  valuable 
collection  these  were  given  to  Mr.  Holmes,  who 
was  then  engaged  to  take  charge  of  his  new 
place  at  Grangethorpe.  In  their  new  home  these 
tiny  seedlings,  which  then  needed  much  care 
and  attention,  grew  freely, and  in  time  produced 
good  bulbs,  some  of  which  are  now  about  12 
inches  high  and  bear  no  less  than  eighteen 
beautiful  flowers,  the  largest  of  which  measures 
nearly  3  inches  across.  The  petals  have  a  pure 
white  ground,  and  are  sufi'used  with  rosy  pink 
at  the  tips ;  the  lip,  flat  and  rhomboid  in  shape, 
is  orange  colour,  with  a  broad  band  of  white  all 
round  ;  its  apex  is,  like  the  other  divisions  of 
the  flower,  of  a  bright  rosy  jiink.  To  show  how 
free- flowering  this  lovely  addition  is,  I  may  here 
state  that  the  flowers  are  produced  in  pairs,  aud 
sometimes  even  three,  at  a  node,  and  that  small 
bulbs  but  barely  6  inches  long  are  furnished 
with  from  six  to  eight  blooms.  Some  of  the 
seedlings,  as  is  usually  the  case  undtr  such  cir- 
cumstances, vary  a  little,  some  of  them  being  a 
shade  darker  than  others.  One  form  of  smaller 
size  shows  a  fiue  patch  of  purple  on  the  lip  im 
mediately  under  the  column  ;  while  another 
with  flowers  of  same  dimen.sions  and  similar 
colour  shows  on  the  lip  more  of  the  purple  centre 
of  D.  aureum.  Like  all  other  hybrids  derived 
from  D.  aureum,  these  seedlings  are  deliciously 
fragrant,  and  their  flowers  are  of  a  more  sub- 
stantial texture  than  those  of  the  female  parent, 
which  appear.s  to  liave  given  them  the  colour 
that  renders  them  so  attractive.  R.  W. 


to  the  islands  of  Jamaica  and  Cuba.  It  is  not 
often  seen  now,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  mention  that  a  large  specimen  is  blooming 
in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea  in  the  East 
India  house.  The  bulbs  are  ovate  and  clustered 
together,  and  usually  bear  a  pair  of  oblong  obtuse 
leaves,  the  colour  somewhat  pale  green.  The  spike 
is  erect,  and  bears  a  raceme  of  rich  crimson  flowers, 
which  are  round  and  full.  There  would  appear  to 
be  several  other  species  of  this  genus,  which  should 
be  introduced  as  well  as  more  of  this  beautiful 
variety. 

Cymbidium  Iiowianum.— A  very  fine  example 
of  this  grand  species  is  now  blooming  in  the  Cat- 
tleya  house  at  Veitch's  ;  it  is  bearing  twelve  spikes, 
each  having  some  thirty  or  thirty-two  flowers,  which 
are  nearly  4  inches  across.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  bright  yellowish  green,  more  or  less  streaked 
with  brown ;  lip  creamy  yellow,  broadly  blotched  in 
front,  and  margined  just  within  the  edge  with 
velvety  maroon.  These  flowers  make  a  magnificent 
display,  and  remain  in  full  perfection  for  a  consi- 
derable time.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken,  as, 
although  the  growth  of  this  species  is  very  strong 
and  robust,  the  immense  number  of  large  blooms, 
if  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  plants  too  long,  will 
cause  the  bulbs  to  shrivel,  and  thus  materially  affect 
the  following  season's  display.  The  plant  appears 
to  be  plentiful  in  Burmah. 

Hybrid  Odontoglossums  at  Mr.  Bull's.— 

The  Odontoglossums  are  just  now  strongly  repre- 
sented, and  amongst  them  are  numerous  new  natu- 
ral hybrids  which  continually  appear  in  every  im- 
portation. Here  are  the  names  and  brief  descrip- 
tions of  a  few  of  the  best :  0.  crispum  signatum, 
a  very  pretty  bold  flower,  the  sepals  being  pure 
white,  heavily  spotted  with  chocolate,  whilst  the 
petals  are  of  the  purest  white,  without  spot  or  tinge 
of  colour  ;  lip  white,  with  yellow  crest,  and  blotched 
in  front  with  chocolate.  0.  crispum  amabile — the 
ground  colour  of  this  form  is  yellow,  profusely 
spotted  with  very  bright  chestnut.  0.  imperator 
appears  to  have  much  of  the  Andersoni  type  in  it ; 
the  ground  colour  is  soft  creamy  white,  spotted  with 
fawn  colour  ;  whilst  0.  insigne  appears  to  have  had 
0.  hystrix  for  one  of  its  parents  ;  the  spike  is  dense 
and  the  flowers  large  ;  sepals  and  petals  deeply  and 
coarsely  toothed ;  the  ground  colour  yellow,  marked 
with  large  spots  of  bright  chestnut ;  a  very  hand- 
some form.  0.  Victoriae  produces  a  dense  spike, 
the  individual  blooms  resembling  those  of  0.  scep- 
trum  in  shape,  the  whole  of  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  spotted  with  rich  bright  chestnut,  rendering 
it  very  attractive. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Broughtonia  sanguinea. — This  is  an  elegant 
and  charming  species,  and  appears  to  b^  peculiar 


Two  brilliant  Orchids  are  Ada  aurantiaoa  and 
Sophronitis  grandiflora,  both  grown  largely  and  now 
blooming  profusely  in  Mr.  Bull's  establishment  at 
Chelsea  under  quite  cool  treatment.  Those  who  want 
showy  flowers  should  grow  these  plants,  as  they  are 
easily  managed. 

Vanda  Gowerae. — I  noticed  that  a  plant  of  this 
species  is  about  to  flower  in  Mr.  Bull's  collection,  but 
its  spike  appears  to  have  become  abortive,  as  all  the 
buds  but  tho  apical  one  have  gone  blind._  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  this  plant  would  thrive  better  if  it 
were  grown  with  the  Masdevalliaa. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattley  a  Trianse.— Herewith  I  send  you  a  flower 
of  a  fine  form  of  Cattleya  Trianas.  The  bloom  sent 
was  one  of  four  on  a  single  spike. — C.  J.  RowE,  Man- 
field  Oardens,  Dumfries. 

*#*  An  excellent  variety  of  C.  Trianffl;  the  sepals 
narrow,  sharp-pointed,  and  the  petals  massive  and 
broad,  the  colour  of  a  delicate  rose;  the  lip  is  vividly 
coloured  with  the  richest  purple-crimson,  and  suffused 
with  yellow  at  the  entrance  to  the  throat. 

Odontoglossum  Harryanum.— A  good  variety 
of  this  Orchid  is  now  flowering  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery 
at  Chelsea,  and,  judging  by  this  plant,  Odontoglossum 
Harryanum  will  prove  a  much  finer  thing  than  was 
expected.  In  addition  to  all  the  colours  being  bright 
and  well  defined,  the  sepals  and  petals  were  spreading, 
and  consequently  the  flower  did  not  present  the  half- 
closed  appearance  as  in  the  case  of  those  hitherto 
seen.  The  plant  appears  to  thrive  well  with  the  other 
species  of  the  genus. 
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Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.  GIRDLESTONE. 

NEW  ROSES  AT  CHESHUNT. 
A  CONSIDERABLE  number  of  the  new  Roses  of  the 
current  season  of  1887-88  are,  or  have  been,  in 
bloom  at  Messrs.  Paul's  nurseries  at  Cheshunt.  Of 
course,  it  is  impossible  to  find  all  the  varieties  at 
their  best  on  any  given  day,  but  on  the  occasion  of 
a  recent  visit  not  a  few  of  the  novelties  were  to  be 
seen  to  advantage,  including  additions  of  more  than 
average  promise  and  interest  in  nearly  all  sections. 
To  begin  with  the  Teas,  Guillot's  new  seedling. 
Mme.  Hoste,  seems  likely  to  uphold  its  raiser's  repu- 


variety  is  Mme.  Joseph  Godier  (Ducher),  of  erect 
habit  and  with  flowers  of  mingled  rose  and  yellow 
tints,  recalling  somewhat  the  variable  hues  of  Mme. 
Lambard. 

One  of  the  most  promising  of  the  Continental 
Roses  is  Germaine  Caillot  (Ducher),  which  was  well 
figured  in  the  Journal  des  Ruses  last  year,  and 
which  is  sent  out  as  a  Hybrid  Tea,  although  it  is 
one  which  there  will  be  no  doubt  or  dilliculty  in 
classing  among  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  The  flowers, 
well  carried  on  the  erect  shoots,  are  admirably 
formed  and  of  a  soft  flesh  colour  slightly  shaded 
with  yellow  at  the  base. 

Several  additions  are  made  to  the  Polyantha 
Roses,    including  Georges   Pernet  (Ducher),   with 


Rose  Edith  Gifford,  showing  full  sized  bloom.     See  description  (p.  31C)  aud  coloured  plate, 
for  The  Garden  from  a  pliotngraph  by  Messrs.  Byrne,  of  Richmond. 


Engi-aved 


tation,  the  flowers  being  large,  pale  yellow  in  colour 
in  the  deep  outer  petals,  with  a  rich  yolk-of-egg- 
yellow  centre.  There  is  ample  room  for  some  addi- 
tional good  yellow  Roses,  and  Mme.  Hoste  promises 
to  be  generally  as  handsome  as  distinct.  One  of 
the  most  novel  and  distinct  Teas  yet  seen  is  Princesse 
de  Sagan  (Dubreuil),  which  has  flowers  of  a  really 
brilliant  crimson  colour,  far  brighter  than  those  of 
Souvenir  de  Thferese  Levet,  or  even  than  any  of  the 
red  Hybrid  Teas,  but  which  nevertheless  appears,  as 
far  as  can  be  seen  from  forced  plants,  to  be  a 
pure  Tea.  The  flowers  are  well  formed  and  of  good 
depth,  though  perhaps  somewhat  lacking  in  ful- 
ness, but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  distinctness 
and  brilliancy  of  their  colour.    Another  attractive 


large  trusses  of  miniature  flowers  of  a  bright  rose 
colour  with  a  decided  yellow  base,  and  Gloire  des 
Polyanthas  (Guillot),  which  received  a  first-class 
certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  27th  ult.,  and  which  is  a  seedling  from  and 
an  improvement  upon  Mignonette,  having  flowers 
of  a  brighter  rose  colour  and  produced  in  even 
greater  trusses  than  those  of  the  parent.  Guillot 
contributes  a  third  seedling  in  Laurette  Messimy, 
a  very  pretty  and  free-blooming  China,  bright  rose 
in  colour  with  a  yellow  base,  not  unlike  the  charm- 
ing Camoens. 

Madame  Georges  Bruant(Bruant),  the  outcome  of 
the  cross  between  Rosa  rugosa  and  the  Tea  Som- 
breuil,   was  not  jet  in  flower,  but  there  was  no 


difficulty  in  picking  the  plants  out  at  once  from  all 
the  rest,  the  wood  covered  with  spines  and  the 
foliage  being  almost  like  that  of  rugosa  itself. 

The  reports  of  Margottin's  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
Gloire  de  Margottin,  from  France  and  elsewhere 
are  fully  borne  out  by  the  flowers  themselves,  which 
are  of  the  most  brilliant  velvety  crimson  colour  and 
are  most  freely  produced.  Whether  or  not  the 
flowers  may  lack  fulness  out  of  doors,  there  can  be 
little  question  that  this  Rose  is  assured  of  a  future, 
at  any  rate,  as  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful 
crimson  Rose  to  force  for  market. 

Of  English-raised  Roses,  The  Puritan  (Bennett), 
which  created  such  a  sensation  when  exhibited  at 
South  Kensington  from  America,  is  also  a  valuable 
forcing  Rose,  apparently  able  to  stand  any  amount 
of  heat,  the  white  flowers,  with  lemon-tinted  base, 
being  of  great  substance  and  lasting  a  long  while  in 
perfection.  Mr.  William  Paul's  Silver  Queen  is  a 
smooth-wooded  Hybrid  Perpetual,  with  large  flowers 
of  a  pure  silvery  rose  colour  and  of  great  beauty 
and  perfection  of  form ;  a  most  promising  addition. 

Last,  but  not  least,  either  in  beauty  or  interest, 
come  the  new  Cheshunt  Roses,  Red  Pet,  the  new 
Fairy  China  Rose  lately  shown  at  South  Kensington, 
making  quite  a  display  with  its  numerous  crimson 
flowers,  which  are  said  to  come  quite  a  deep  maroon 
colour  in  autumn;  and  Lady  Alice,  the  exquisite, 
almost  white  sport  from  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam, 
that  has  already  proved  itself  the  easiest  and  most 
reliable  pot  Rose  for  forcing  imaginable. 

Among  the  Roses  of  the  previous  year  which 
were  in  flower  and  maintaining  their  good  quality 
were  Chdteau  des  Bergeries  (Ledechaux),  a  beauti- 
ful pale  yellow  Tea ;  Orgueil  de  Lyon  (Besson),  a 
very  well-formed  Hybrid  Perpetual  of  fair  size  and 
rich  velvety  crimson  colour;  and  Mme.  Trejve- 
Marie,  a  good-looking  red  Rose  of  the  Marie 
Baumann  type. 

The  large-flowered  form  of  Rosa  multiflora,  raised 
by  Bernaix  and  distributed  in  1S8()-S7  under  the 
name  of  grandiflora,  is  a  very  lovely  single  Rose. 
It  seems  just  as  vigorous  and  free-blooming  as  the 
species,  and  the  flowers  are  each  as  large  as  half-a- 
crown,  of  the  purest  white,  and  with  bright  golden 
stamens. 

One  of  the  1885-86  Hybrid  Perpetuals  that  was 
in  flower,  the  immensely  vigorous  Princesse  Amedee 
de  Broglie,  attracted  attention  to  its  cheerful  red 
flowers  by  its  great  fragrance. 

In  other  houses  were  flnely-flowered  examples  of 
better-known  varieties,  including  Ulrich  Brunner, 
which  has  now  proved  its  universal  merit  by  esta- 
blishing its  value  as  a  pot  Rose ;  Comtesse  de 
Camondo,  a  rich  crimson  of  good  form,  not  as  often 
seen  as  might  be ;  and  Celestine  Borreaux,  only 
useful  as  a  pot  Rose ;  while  among  the  Teas,  Inno- 
cente  Pirola  was  maintaining  its  supremacy  as  the 
best  of  all  white  Teas  for  pots. 

The  celebrated  and  patriarchal  trees  of  Mar^chal 
Niel  are  bearing  this  year  finer  flowers  than  ever, 
and  are  evidently  endowed  with  eternal  youth, 
afliording  a  standing  protest  against  the  frequent 
allegation  that  the  Marechal's  life  is  a  short  and 
merry  one. 

One  of  the  houses  was  filled  with  a  fine  and  well- 
flowered  collection  of  Hyacinths ;  while  another  was 
rendered  immensely  attractive  by  a  ttriking  eroup 
of  Amaryllis,  includingseveral  magnificent  seediings. 

Many  of  the  single  Roses  in  pots  were  coming 
into  bloom,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  being  the 
pretty  Rosa  bsrberidifolia  Hardji.  Most  of  these 
single  Roses  are  now  established  and  make  a 
characteristic  feature  on  the  rockery  at  Broxbourne, 
where,  in  spite  of  the  recent  inclement  weather, 
there  are  already  a  good  many  alpine  and  bulbous 
plants  of  interest  in  flower,  and  their  number  now, 
of  course,  increases  daily. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Single  Roses  for  exhibition. — In  tlie  class  for 
a  collection  of  garden  Roses  at  the  Crystal  Palace  next 
July,  single  Roses  are  certainly  admissible,  and  some 
of  the  best  and  easiest  to  show  in  good  condition  are: 
Rosa  macrantha,  Hebe's  Lip,  Ecfa  multiflora,  Rosa 
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lutea  and  Rosa  punicea  (the  yellow  and  copper  Austnan 
Briers)  Rosa  pulverulenta  alba,  and  the  bewitching 
Rosa  berberidifolia  UarJyi,  which  is  always  an  un- 
failing source  of  attraction  to  visitors. 

In  his  quaint  treatise  published  in  1822,  Thomas 
Ho?.',  florist,  of  Paddington  Green,  mentions  a  single 
Moss  Rose.  Is  it  known  whether  this  Rose  still  exists  .■' 
Reference  is  also  made  to  a  variety  caUed  the  Mossy 
Sweet  Brier. 

Eosa  berberidifolia  Hardyi  has  again  proved 
itself  capable  of  resisting  cold,  and  looks  well  both  on 
the  rockery  and  in  the  open.  Growers  who  tnd  it 
tender  as  a  cut  back  should  bud  it  on  the  seedling  Jirier, 
as  it  flowers  abundantly  as  a  maiden. 

Suzanne  Marie  Kodocanachi.— Rose  growers 
who  are  plantint;  this  spring  should  not  fail  to  include 
this  beautiful,  but  little-known  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
which  grows  well,  has  flowers  of  a  clear  rose  colour 
much  wanted,  and  is  a  thorough  autumnal. 

Gloire  de  Margottin.— This  new  Rose  appears, 
from  accounts  received  from  independent  growers  both 
in  France  and  England,  likely  to  prove  a  valuable 
market  variety,  the  plant  being  forced  readily,  and 
producing  an  abundance  of  really  brilliant  and  well- 
formed  flowers. 

Koses  after  the  winter.— As  far  as  can  be  seen 
at  present,  hardly  any  Roses  have  suflered  at  all  from 
the  prolonged  winter.  The  thermometer,  4  feet  from 
the  ground,  has  not  on  any  night  registered  more  than 
20°  of  frost,  and  any  degree  of  cold  less  than  this  is 
rarely  harmful. 

A  fairy  Rose. — A  diminutive  Rose  is  the  Golden 
Fairy  one  of  Mr.  Bennett's  pedigree  seedling  Polyantha 
varieties.  The  flowers  are  too  small  for  any  purpose 
when  used  individually,  and  should  be  bunched  several 
together.  Golden  is  scarcely  descriptive  of  the  colour ; 
it  is  more  of  a  deep  apricot,  with  the  outer  petals  white. 
It  is  exquisite  in  form. 
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satisfy  the  eye.  For  this  bold  grouping  for 
distant  effects  on  a  massive  scale,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  single  Hollyhocks  are  the  most 
suitable. 


SINGLE  HOLLYHOCKS. 

It  is  irratifying  to  find  "X."  so  hearty  in  his 
praise"  of  these  in  The  Garden,  March  17 
(p.  209).  For  brilliancy  and  strength  the  single- 
flowered  forms  may  be  said  to  excel  the  double, 
especially  when  looked  at  from  a  distance  ;  and 
surely  all  artist?  will  agree  that  distance  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view  of  Hollyhocks— single 
or  double,  for  that  matter.  The  very  stature 
and  stateliness  of  Hollyhock  plants,  tiie  size  of 
their  flowers  and  spikts,  and  tlieir  want  of  fra- 
grance all  suggest  a  distant  standpoint  for 
satisfying  enjoyment  and  full  admiration.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  the  exoe.ssive  doubleness 
of  not  a  few  Holljhocks  lessens  their  beauty. 
Few  plants  are,  in  fact,  more  disfigured  by  the 
excessive  crowding  of  blooms  on  the  spikes  and 
the  overcrowding  and  crusliing  of  the  petals  in  the 
flowers.  The  glare  of  definite  colour  is  also  far 
more  pronounced  from  single  flowers  than  from 
the  twisted  or  incurved  conV(jlutions  of  a  mass 
of  petals  strtiggling  in  vain  to  unfold  their  beauty 
and  form.  One  might  go  even  further  than  this, 
and  aflirm  that  double  Hollyhocks,  like  double 
Snowdrops,  as  things  of  sentimental  enjoyment 
or  picturesque  beauty,  are  greatly  lowered  in 
value,  if  not  half  spoilt. 

But  wliat  will  the  florists  say  J  Well,  they 
might  justly  say  that  the  Hollyhock  at  best  is 
hardly  a  florist's  flower,  and  tliey  might  relegate 
it  to  its  proper  places— decorative  erubellishment 
and  luminous  lainlscape  gardening. 

It  is  ho]>ed  Mr.  Goldring  will  forgive  the 
phrase,  and  also  inform  the  readers  of  The 
Gardes  wliit  he  thinks  of  Hollyhocks,  double 
and  single,  but  especially  the  latter,  pnjviding 
glowing  colours  in  landscapes  at  lines  of  alti- 
tude where.colotir  is  mostly  scarce,  inappropriate, 
or  altogether  wanting.  The  form  of  Holly- 
hocks iiuglit  almost  be  called  statuesque.  It  is 
assuredly  unique  among  plants.  Hence,  per- 
haps, the  admiration  they  never  fail  to  excite 
■when  grouped  in  sufficient  masses  to  fill  and 


They  not  only  teed  more  freely,  but  grow 
more  vigorously,  and  are  also  more  fruitful,  as 
a  rule,  of  .stem  and  sucker  cuttings.  My  expe- 
rience, however,  does  not  confirm  that  of 
"J.  C."  and  others,  that  the  single  varieties 
are  more  of  a  match  for  the  insidious  fungus. 
Being  undoubtedly  more  vigorous,  they  ought  to 
be.  But  they  are  not  so  always,  nor  here.  We 
grew  hundreds  of  Hollyhocks,  single  and  double 
alike,  for  years.  But  no  sooner  did  the  Mal- 
low fungus  come  upon  them,  than  they  fell 
before  it  in  the  most  wholesale  way,  until  the 
whole  were  cleared  ofi'.  We  have  tried  and 
tried  again  many  times  since,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  spores  of  the  spawn  seem  to  lie  in 
wait  for  the  Hollyhocks,  and  seize  them  at 
once  as  a  hungry  wolf  might  a  tender  lamb. 

But  never  till  stately  rows  of  them  against 
terrace  walls,  and  huge  masses  that  linked 
together  herbaceous  borders,  shrubberies,  and 
plantations,  were  destroyed,  did  we  realise 
to  the  full  how  much  of  stately  grandeur, 
brilliancy,  and  breadth  of  colouring  we  had 
lost  just  at  the  most  telling  and  eflective  heights 
in  our  landscapes.— Celeste. 

These  plants  and  the  Hollyhock  fungus  are 

treated  upon  in  The  Garden,  March  17  (p.  2(;'.i), 
and  I  read  these  remarks,  "  Many  think  there  are 
certain  mysteries  connected  with  the  growing  of 
the  Hollyhock,  but  there  are  few  plants  easier  to 
cultivate,  although,  unfortunately,  it  has  for  many 
years  been  the  prey  of  an  insidious  disease,  the 
outcome  of  the  faults  of  the  florists  in  weakening 
the  constitution  of  the  plant  through  giving  it  un- 
natural treatment."  As  a  grower  and  lover  of  the 
Hollyhock  for  thirty-flve  years,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  above  quotation  is  mere  assump- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  writer.  I  cannot  conceive 
how  anyone  could  fancy  there  was  any  mystery  in 
cultivating  Hollyhocks,  especially  single  ones  ;  and 
in  all  my  experience  cannot  remember  an  instance 
of  an  amateur  or  gardener  suggesting  such  a  thing. 
Further,  what  are  'the  faults  of  the  florists"? 
What  have  they  done  to  weaken  the  constitution  of 
the  plant ;  It  is  easy  to  make  an  assertion,  but 
proot  is  wanted.  I  have  propagated  the  Hollyhock 
in  cold  frames,  in  hot-beds,  and  in  forcing  houses 
times  and  ways  without  number  since  the  jear 
185:5,  and  the  plants  have  ever  been  alike  and  as 
vigorous  as  possible,  far  more  so  than  plants  left 
outside.  Will  "X."  be  good  enough  to  furnish 
proof  that  this  is  not  so.  The  disease  came 
suddenly,  and  in  some  cases  spared  the  named 
varieties  and  attacked  the  seedlings.  The  wild 
Mallows  were  desiccated  by  the  pest  at  the  same 
time.  The  sturdiest  plants,  single  and  double- 
flowered,  were  all  attacked  alike.  There  are  some 
persons  who  prefer  single-flowered  Hollyhocks  to 
the  noble  double-flowering  varieties  now  in  cultiva- 
tion ;  there  cannot  be  many,  but  every  taste  may  be 
gratified.  I  confess  that  I  like  to  see  a  single 
Hollyhock ;  it  reminds  me  of  my  school  days,  when 
single  varieties  were  in  almost  every  cottage  garden 
in  the  Scotch  village. 

The  second  year  of  my  apprenticeship  in  the 
nursery  was  a  great  year  for  new  Hollyhocks.  It 
was  in  1853,  I  think,  that  a  fine  batch  of  new  va- 
rieties was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  A.  Paul  and  Sons,  of 
Cheshunt.  Mr.  William  Paul,  who  was  then  in  the 
firm,  must  remember  them.  The  best  were  Glory 
of  Cheshunt,  yellow ;  Beauty  of  Cheshunt,  rosy 
crimson.  Agricola  was  another,  there  being  ten  or 
a  dozen  varieties.  It  was  the  popular  flower  then, 
and  for  some  years  after.  Other  raisers  soon  came 
to  the  front.  Amongst  others  Mr.  John  Laing,  then 
at  Rosslyn  House,  Dvsart,  now  at  Stanstead  Park, 
Forest  Hill.  The  English  varieties  were  much 
smaller  than  the  Scotch  forms,  with  high  centres 
and  scarcely  any  guard  petals.  The  raiser  of  seme 
of  these  was  a  Mr.  Charles  Baron,  a  shoemaker  at 


■Walden,  who  raised  many  good  varieties,  which 
became    the    basis    for    other    people    to    worK 
from.     It    occurred    to    Jlr.   Laing    to    cross  the 
small,  high-centred   varieties   with   the   large,   flat 
Scotch  forms,  and  the  result  was  most  satisfactory. 
Varieties  of  an  intermediate  character  and  superior 
as  garden  plants  to  either  of  the  parents  were  ob- 
tained, and  those  who  have  sufficient  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Laing's  seedlings  will  bear  me  out  when  I  assert 
that  they  are  the  undoubted  progenitors  ot  many  of 
the  best-named  varieties  now  in  cultivation.    Be- 
sides Messrs.  Paul,   of    Cheshunt,  there  was   Mr. 
Chater,  of  Saffron  Walden,  who  did  noble   work, 
and  made  quite  a  specialty  of  the  Holljhock,  en- 
riching our  collections  with  new  and  improved  va- 
rieties year  by  year.    The  late  Lord  Hawke,  too, 
was  fascinated  with  the  Hollyhock,  and  raised  many 
good  and  distinct  varieties.     More  recently  good 
varieties  have  been  raised  in  the  north  of  England. 
There  are  many  growers  in  the  north,  and  wilhm 
recent  years  flowers  of  superb  quality  have  teen 
exhibited    at  Newcastle    as   single  blooms.    This 
mode  ot  placing  the  flowers  before  the  pubhc  at 
exhibitions  is  not  to  be  commended.    One  can- 
not   tell  how  many  went   to   make  up   a  spike. 
The  best  way  to  exhibit  them  is  the  old  plan  of 
showing  the  spikes  just  as  they  were  out  from  the 
plants     They  make  a   much  better  display,   and 
there  can  be  no  deception.     The  spikes  exhibited 
in   London  some  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago  by 
Mr    Chater    and    Lord    Hawke    were   worthy    of 
great  admiration.    The  disease  certainly  checked 
the  cultivation  of  the  Hollyhock  everywhere,  and 
although  we  have  been  comparatively  free  from  it, 
probably  by  seasonable  influences,  a  return  of  seasons 
favourable" to  the  development  of  the  fungus  would 
soon  destroy  the  fairest  hopes,  the  brightest  antici- 
pations of  a  gorgeous  display  of  beautiful  flowers 
that  the  mind  could  anticipate,  and  the  leaf  beauty 
be  transformed  into  dried-up  skeletons  rustling  in 
the  wind.— J.  Douglas. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Hepaticas— These  raised  from  seed  taken  pro- 
miscuously from  the  diflcerent  kinds  of  H.  triloba 
afford  delightful  shades  of  blue  and  red,  and  even 
in  the  white  forms  you  may  get  variety,  especially 
in  the  colour  of  the  numerous  anthers.  We  may 
treat  the  Hepatica  in  a  similar  way  to  what  is 
beiD"  done  with  the  Hellebores,  and  there  is  this 
advantage  in  favour  of  the  smaller  Ranunculad, 
that  the  cardinal  colours  are  more  pronounced.  I 
have  been  prompted  to  pen  this  note  by  some  seed- 
lings iust  coming  into  flower.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
I  do  not  sow  the  seed,  but  merely  transplant  the 
self-sown  seedlings.  I  grow  the  clumps  in  threes, 
red  white  and  blue,  and  I  imagine  that  that  may 
account  for  the  different  shades  among  the  young 
stock. 

Saxifraga  Boydi  and  S.  B.  alba  are,  I  believe, 
two  new  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Boyd.  Although 
fully  exposed  to  the  present  trying  weather,  they 
stand  well  and  are  truly  beautiful  to  those  Kho_ love 
small  things.  From  the  names  one  would  infer 
that  they  resembled  each  other  in  all  but  colour, 
but  it  is  not  so.  The  flowers  of  both  are  white  and 
in  other  respects  they  differ  very  much  indeed. 
The  former  very  closely  resembles  S,  Burseriana, 
but  the  spiny  leaves  are  thinner  and  less  glaucous, 
and  the  flowers,  otherwise  like  those  of  Bursei  s 
Saxifrage,  are  three  or  four  weeks  later.  The  so- 
called  alba  is  a  much  more  robust  grower,  more 
glaucous,  and  larger  in  all  its  parts  excepting  the 
flower-stalks,  which  are  so  short  as  at  first  to  cause 
the  large  wax-like,  pure  white  flower  to  appear  to 
rest  on  the  apices  of  the  foliage  rosettes  The  flower 
and  short  leafy  stalks  of  this  variety  strongly 
>!,iTOest  coriopbylla  as  one  of  the  parents,  and  I 
should  say  that  Burseriana  is  the  other.  Jhese  two 
Saxifrages  may,  however,  safely  be  classed  with  the 
choicest  of  the  small  winter-flowering  kinds. 

Aeave  utahensis.— This  is  said  to  be  perfectly 
hardy  but  mv  experience  of  it  last  winter  was  the 
reverse,  and  "all  my  plants  but  one  were  killed, 
though  they  had  been  well  established  during  the 
summer     I  have  now,  however,  to  report  that  one 
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specimen  standing  out  fully  exposed  has  withstood 
the  present  winter  so  far,  and  the  weather  of  late 
has  been  trying  enough.  A  different  plan  of  plant- 
ing has  been  tried,  and  it  may  or  may  not  have  been 
the  means  of  keeping  the  present  specimen  sound. 
The  plant  was  set  so  that  the  lower  parts  of  the 
outer  fleshy  leaves  were  quite  clear  of  the  soil. 
This  was  suggested  by  the  fact  that  it  was  these 
portions  that  showed  the  first  signs  of  injury  by 
frost.  I  have  proved  that  other  succulent  plants 
are  better  able  to  withstand  our  wet  winters  when 
they  had  become  in  a  small  degree  "  leggy,"  such, 
for  instance,  as  Sedum  spathulatum,  S.  sempervi- 
voides,  and  several  Houseleeks,  all  known  to  be  hardy 
enough  when  the  lower  leaves  do  not  rest  on  the 
damp  surface. 

Hellebores.— As  regards  H.  niger  and  its 
varieties,  I  lift,  severely  divide  and  replant  every 
other  year.  I  have  done  this  at  all  times  from 
September  to  March,  according  to  the  weather.  I 
cannot  say  that  even  the  small  pieces  either  failed 
to  grow  or  grew  badly.  My  plants  always  tlower 
freely  the  first  season  after  planting,  excepting  such 
as  have  been  divided  just  before  the  flowering  time. 
My  two-year-old  plants  have  had  between  100  and 
2011  flowers  each,  and  many  of  the  one-year-old 
examples  have  had  scapes  of  three  flowers.  The 
variety  is  the  so-called  Miss  Hope's.  I  have  jet  to 
divide  my  two-year-old  roots,  the  present  weather 
hindering  the  work.  I  believe  there  are  three 
important  points  worth  noting,  viz.,  local  conditions, 
the  condition  of  the  plants,  and  careful  division 
and  planting.  My  garden  is  on  sandstone,  but  as 
regards  soil,  every  yard  is  "  made  land."  For 
Christmas  Roses  I  have  the  soil  deep  and  rich,  but 
not  by  any  means  stiff.  The  position  is  between 
young  fruit  trees,  but  otherwise  fairly  open.  The 
rainfall  here  is  about  the  average,  and  I  am  270 
feet  above  the  sea.  As  regards  the  condition  of  the 
plants,  I  venture  to  say  that  if  you  once  get  them 
well  established,  you  may  not  only  divide  them  with 
impunity,  but  with  the  greatest  ease  and  advantage. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  roots  of  this 
character  and  those  of  old  stools  of  a  hard  and 
woody  nature,  which  too  often  show,  by  their 
hollow  and  decayed  root-stocks,  that  they  are 
declining  in  vigour.  These  are  the  roots  which 
when  divided  are  likely  to  remain  dormant,  or 
make  but  very  slow  progress.  With  regard  to  the 
planting,  I  consider  that  when  one  is  dealing  with 
material  grown  on  the  spot,  such  roots  have  a  great 
advantage  over  those  imported.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  young  uninjured  roots  and 
those  chopped  short,  limp  and  almost  skinned 
by  rough  treatment  and  exposure,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  imported  material.  I  have  had  ex- 
perience, but  no  success,  with  such  roots.  When  I 
divide  the  young  washed  roots  each  division  has  its 
ample  roots  coated  whilst  wet  with  a  fine  silky  loam 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  When  ready  all  are  at 
once  planted  in  the  rich  deep  soil,  and  finished  off 
with  a  heavy  mulching  of  half  rotten  stuff.  With 
liberal  and  careful  treatment  I  believe  plants  of  H. 
niger  are  better  for  biennial  or  triennial  transplant- 
ing if  other  conditions  are  suitable  ;  but  as  the  latter 
are  often  wanting,  as  in  very  dry  soil  or  stiff  clayey 
land,  the  progress  of  the  plant  will  doubtless  be 
slower.  In  private  gardens,  however,  half-a-dozen 
square  yards  or  so  might  be  specially  prepared  for 
the  Christmas  Roses,  and  if  so  arranged  a  frame 
could  be  readily  placed  over  them  in  the  flowering 
season.  J.  Wood. 

Woo(h^ille,  Kirlistall. 


Barr.  It  is  very  free,  pure  white,  and  just  the  right 
thing  to  go  with  the  blue-flowered  type,  but  it  is  not 
so  vigorous,  and  is  said  not  to  thrive  near  London. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


The  Tenby  Daffodil  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  the 
Trumpet  section  ;  its  compact,  rich  yellow  and  neatly 
shaped  flowers  find  many  admirers.  It  is  the  first  of 
its  class  in  the  market.  Such  Daffodils  as  these  we 
cannot  dispense  with. 

Uareissus  Johnstoni. — We  send  you  flowers  of 
N.  Johnstoni,  a  new  Portuguese  natural  hybrid,  very 
rare. — B.\rk  and  Son. 

*»*  A  beautiful  and  graceful  Daffodil,  the  colour  a 
delicate  pale  yellow. 

The  White  Squill,  or  Scilla  bifolia  alba,  is  a 
Uttle   gem,  and  was  recently  in  bloom  with  Messrs. 


AMERICAN  FLOWER  NOTES. 

Pavkman's  Oriental  Poppy  is  the  finest 
form  of  the  Oriental  Poppy  that  I  have  seen, 
large,  deep,  and  brilliant,  while  tlie  base  of  all 
the  petals  is  splashed  with  black.  It  is  a  robust 
hardy  perennial  that  will  thrive  even  in  poor 
sandy  land.  Francis  Parkman,  the  historian, 
and  ex-president  of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society, 
lives  at  Jamaica  Plain,  near  Boston,  and  is  a 
most  interested  worker  among  flowers.  He 
has  raised  many  hybrid  Phloxes  ;  the  finest  lot 
of  Aquiiegia  cwrulea  I  ever  saw  was  in  his  gar- 
den ;  the  famous  Lilium  Parkmanni — a  true 
hybrid  between  L.  auratum  and  L  speciosum — 
was  the  result  of  his  labour,  and  the  "  flowering  ' 
Apple  bearing  his  name  and  now  being  pushed 
by  our  nurserymen,  emanated  from  his  garden. 

Delphinium  Zalil  is  a  hardy  perennial,  and 
will  bloom  the  first  year  from  seed.  The  flowers 
are  large,  sulphur-yellow,  showy,  and  produced 
on  numerous  spikes  8  inches  to  IC  inches  long. 
Discovered  and  inti-oduced  to  Eiu'ope  by  Dr. 
Aitchison,  of  the  Afghan  Boundary  Commission. 
First  raised  by  M.  Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden- 
Baden.  E^ery  lover  of  hardy  plants  should 
get  it.     Dr.  Aitchison  wrote  of  it : — 

This  plant  forms  a  great  portion  of  the  herbage 
of  rolling  downs  of  the  Badghis;  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gulran  it  was  in  great  abundance,  and  when  in 
blossom  gave  a  wondrous  golden  hue  to  these  pas- 
tures;   in    many    localities    in    Khorassan — about 

3000  feet  altitude— it  is  equally  common 

The  specific  name  adopted  is  that  by  which  it  is 
known  in  Afghanistan,  but  is  probably  Persian. 

Aquilegia  flabellata. — A  Japanese  species 
of  a  stocky,  free-blooming  nature.  Flowers 
creamy  white.  By  the  way,  why  is  it  that  our 
seedsmen  and  florists  will  persist  in  giving  us 
the  host  of  double  and  single  mongrels  instead 
of  the  glorious  species  I  No  yellow  variety  h  as  e  vt  r 
been  so  pure  and  lovely  as  A.  chrysantha  ;  no 
blue  variety  better  than  A.  casrulea,  A.  glandu- 
lo.sa  (Grigor's\  or  A.  olympica  ;  white  better 
than  A.  CMrulca  alba,  or  red  better  than  A.  for- 
mosa  (true). 

Salvia  coccinea  var.  lactea. — A  white  va- 
riety of  a  common  old  plant.  As  a  variety  it 
may  be  all  right,  but  I  should  think  that  a  white 
variety  would  be  nearly  as  desirable  as  the  old 
coccinea  form. 

Statice  supeiba. — An  annual  from  Turkes- 
tan, forming  tufts  of  sinuately  cut  and  lobed 
foliage,  and  from  the  centre  of  which  arise 
several  plumose  spikes  18  inches  to  24  inches 
high  of  white  to  rose-coloured  flowers.  Hardy 
Statices,  both  annual  and  perennial,  are  a  most 
undeservedly  neglected  race.  Than  S.  latifolia 
we  have  few  more  desirable  hardy  perennials, 
and  I  have  had  S.  Suwarowi,  an  annual,  finer 
than  I  ever  saw  it  illustrated. 

Salvia  prunelloides. — From  JoruUo,  Mexico. 
An  old  plant  re-introduced.  Perennial,  tube- 
rous-rooted, but  blooms  freely  the  first  year 
from  seed  ;  hence  may  be  treated  as  an  annual. 
Grows  some  2  feet  high  and  produces  flower- 
spikes  10  inches  to  12  inches  long,  the  blooms 
being  of  a  blue-purple  shade. — W.  Falconer, 
in  Amerkan  Florist. 


Abnormal  lateness  of  Snowdrops. — Through 
the  whole  of  March  Snowdrops  have  been  struggling 
against  a  succession  of  snowstorms,  thaws,  and 
frosts  to  unfold  their  beauty,  and  hardly  yet 
(March  23)  can  be  said  to  be  in  full  bloom.  The 
Crimean  Snowdrop,  mostly  later  than  the  common 
forms,  whether  single  or  double,  is  only  just  breaking 


ground,  so  that  April  will  probably  be  the  best 
month  for  Snowdrops  in  not  a  few  gardens  this 
year.  It  seems  singular  that  the  common  yellow 
Crocus  has  flowered  even  in  the  teeth  of  the  nasty 
weather  with  more  regularity  than  the  Snowdrop. 
The  Crocuses  almost  side  by  side  with  the  seml- 
baliled  Snowdrops  have  been  in  full  flower  for  the 
past  fortnight  on  warm  soils  and  in  sunny  places, 
the  abnormal  cold  of  March  having  retarded  the 
Snowdrops  more  than  their  golden  companions — for 
they  cannot  properly  be  called  rivals.  Not  for 
many  years  has  everything  been  so  late  towards  the 
end  of  March  as  now.  We  have  often  had  frosts  of 
far  more  exceptional  severity,  but  very  seldom  a 
whole  March  so  low  in  temperature  as  this  March, 
1888.  Violets  in  the  open  have  been  severely  hurt, 
and  Strawbenies  have  lost  their  leaves  in  not  a  few 
gardens  ;  while  as  for  edible  greens,  since  the  last 
Sprouts  vanished  with  the  latest  Cauliflowers,  not  a 
few  have  been  fain  to  feast  on  the  leaves  of  Scotch 
Kale  cooked  in  a  variety  of  forms. — D.  T.  F. 


HARDY  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS  IN  APRIL. 

We  do  not  care  to  trust  our  choice  varieties  of  Car- 
nations and  Picotees  out  of  doors  during  the  present 
severe  weather.  Keen  frosty  winds  cannot  but  be 
injurious  to  plants  placed  where  they  are  exposed  to 
them.  As  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  the  weather  is 
changed  for  the  better,  the  plants  may  be  arranged 
in  a  favourable  position  out  of  doors.  At  present 
they  have  made  scarcely  any  growth,  but,  as  a  rule, 
they  have  spindled  for  bloom  by  the  end  of  April, 
and  at  that  time  it  is  necessary  to  place  sticks  to 
them  to  prevent  their  receiving  any  injury.  In  our 
district  the  common  house  sparrow  is  a  most 
troublesome  pest  in  April.  They  eat  the  tender 
growths  as  fast  as  they  are  developed.  Fortunately, 
the  birds  are  timid,  and  will  not  touch  them  if 
white  threads  are  strained  over  the  plants  at  a 
height  of  1  foot  or  18  inches  from  the  ground. 
Slogs  would  be  troublesome,  but  we  place  a  layer  of 
soot  under  the  loose  ashes  on  which  the  pots  are 
placed,  and  they  are  no  further  trouble.  We  have 
done  nothing  to  the  plants  out  of  doors  as  yet,  ex- 
cept to  clear  the  space  around  them  of  weeds,  and 
to  press  into  the  ground  any  that  may  have  become 
loose.  Neither  slugs  nor  leather-coated  grubs  have 
been  troublesome.  We  were  more  bothered  with 
rabbits  in  our  last  place  than  anything  else,  and 
could  only  preserve  our  choice  plants  by  putting 
wire  netting  3  feet  high  around  the  beds. 

Gladiolus.— It  has  been  a  very  bad  season  for 
planting  these  out.  I  like  to  begin  not  later  than 
the  first  day  in  Marcli,  and  finish  about  the  1st  of 
May,  planting  a  few  once  in  two  weeks.  The 
ground  was  in  capital  condition  when  the  frost 
went  early  in  March,  and  an  opportunity  had  to  be 
snatched  to  get  in  all  crops  that  were  in  arrears.  It 
is  a  good  plan  when  the  ground  is  rather  wet  to  draw 
drills  and  to  plant  the  bulbs  in  them,  with  a  little 
white  sand  under  and  over  ;  fill  up  the  drills  with  dry 
sandy  loam  (sittings  from  the  potting  shed  will  do 
very  well)  and  level  the  ground  in  with  a  rake. 
There  ought  to  be  about  3  inches  of  soil  over  the 
crowns  of  the  bulbs.  I  have  sometimes  potted 
choice  varieties  and  kept  them  in  cold  frames  until 
the  end  of  May,  when  they  were  planted  out  in  the 
open  ground.  The  one-year-old  seedlings,  the 
corms  or  bulbs  of  which  are  of  the  average  size  of 
a  Marrow  Pea,  ought  to  be  in  the  ground  some  time 
in  March.  I  consider  the  first  week  in  AprU  the 
best  time  to  sow  seeds,  and  the  best  way  for  those 
who  do  not  grow  very  large  quantities  is  to  sow 
them  in  pots,  and  to  plunge  them  to  the  rim  in 
a  gentle  hotbed,  the  mild,  moist  heat  of  which  will 
cause  the  seedsto  vegetate  speedily.  Plants  an  inch 
or  more  high  will  be  formed  in  three  weeks. 

Hollyhocks  which  have  been  wintered  in  pots 
may  be  planted  out  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  favour- 
able. The  ground  should  have  been  prepared  for 
them  the  previous  autumn,  and  as  this  plant  is,  like 
the  Dahlia,  a  gross  feeder,  the  soil  should  be  well 
enriched  with  manure.  A  mistake  is  sometimes 
made  of  allowing  the  plants  to  remain  so  long  in 
small-sized  pots  that  the  roots  have  become  matted, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  disentangle  them  at 
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planting  time  to  their  permanent  injury.  It  is 
much  better  to  shift  the  plants  on  into  larger  pots 
if  necessary  than  to  plant  them  out  in  bad  weather 
when  they  may  receive  a  check  from  which  they  do 
not  soon  recover.  The  plants  propagated  from  cut- 
tings during  February  may  be  repotted  as  soon  as 
they  are  well  rooted,  but  as  propagation  has  taken 
place  in  a  warm  house,  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful 
that  they  are  gradually  inured  to  the  chilly  atmo- 
sphere of  a  cold  frame. 

Pansies  and  PINK8  as  hardy  border  plants  re- 
quire much  the  same  treatment  during  the  early 
spring  months  as  in  the  case  of  the  border  Carna- 
tions ;  the  ground  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and 
the  plants  should  be  pressed  in  firmly  when  they 
become  loose.  Those  planted  late  in  the  autumn 
are  sometimes  thrown  out  of  the  ground  altogether 
by  the  action  of  alternate  frosts  and  thaws. 

Pentstemons  and  Phloxes  may  be  planted  out 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable.  Young  plants 
always  do  best,  and  none  of  our  hardy  favourites 
delight  more  than  these  in  rich,  deep  loam.  The 
Pentstemons  do  well  grown,  like  Calceolarias,  in  cold 
frames,  either  in  boxes  or  planted  out,  and  should 
be  removed  with  a  ball  of  earth  attached  to  the 
roots.  There  is  no  need  to  winter  Phloxes  in  pots, 
as  they  are  perfectly  hardy  anywhere ;  but  they 
should  now  be  planted  out  if  they  have  been  grown 
in  pots  during  the  winter.  Cuttings  may  be  made 
now,  and  if  taken  off  with  a  heel  attached  and  placed 
in  separate  pots  on  a  hotbed  will  soon  form  roots. 
These  plants,  when  potted  on  into  5-inch  or  6-inch 
pots,  will  each  produce  a  handsome  spike  of  flowers 
in  the  autumn.  They  make  an  excellent  display 
arranged  amongst  dark-leaved  plants  in  the  green- 
house or  conservatory,  and  the  flowers  give  out  a 
delicate  perfume.  The  plants  out  of  doors  must 
have  sticks  placed  to  them  when  the  stems  have 
grown  to  the  height  of  5  inches  or  6  inches,  as  they 
so  readily  snap  oft  in  a  gale  of  wind. 

Pybethbums  are  very  pretty  in  the  spring 
months.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  development 
of  the  leaves  of  these  plants.  They  are  of  a  rich 
deep  green  and  feathery,  like  the  fronds  of  some 
I'ems.  Soon  the  flower-stems  will  appear,  but  they 
do  not  suffer  from  frost.  Any  young  plants  that 
have  been  purchased  and  sent  home  in  pots  should 
be  planted  out  at  once,  as  they  suffer  by  the  con- 
finement of  the  roots.  It  is  as  well  to  see  that  they 
are  inured  to  the  cold  before  they  are  planted  out, 
as  plants,  though  hardy  enough  in  themselves,  may 
be  made  tender  by  conflnement  under  glass. 

TULIP.-3  have  pushed  through  the  ground  very 
strongly,  and  so  far  they  do  not  seem  to  be  injured 
in  the  least  by  cold  winds.  Our  plants  are  not  pro- 
tected in  any  way  ;  they  are  simply  grown  as  any 
other  border  plant,  and  we  always  get  a  gorgeous 
display  of  bloom.  If  the  flowers  have  to  be  sheltered 
to  preserve  them  for  exhibition,  an  arrangement  of 
glass-lights  is  better  than  the  old-fashioned  canvas 
covering,  which  may  shelter  from  wet  and  high 
winds,  but  prevents  the  sun's  rays  from  reaching 
the  flowers.  The  canvas  tents  are  high  enough  for 
a  person  to  walk  under,  and  the  scrim  or  canvas  is 
pulled  up  or  let  down  at  pleasure  by  pulleys. 

Jas.  Douglas. 


DIANTHUSES. 

ALTHOtloH  this  term  includes  a  large  and  beautiful 
family,  yet  somehow  we  rarely  give  the  appellation 
to  the  Carnation,  Pink,  or  Sweet  William  sections, 
these  having  been  so  well  supplied  with  popular 
English  names.  Even  the  pretty  annual  forms 
which  are  most  commonly  termed  Dianthuses 
were  once  well  known  as  Indian  Pinks,  but  of  late 
there  have  been  introduced  various  single  and  double 
Chinese  and  Japanese  varieties  which  somehow 
now  seem  to  be  more  easily  classed  under  the 
designation  of  Dianthus  than  under  any  other 
oippellation.  Properly,  Dianthuses  of  this  order  are 
not  annuals,  but  biennials,  but  we  treat  them  as 
annuals,  and  as  they  are  not  sufficiently  hardy  to 
withstand  our  winters  unprotected,  and,  further, 
seed  freely,  and  come  from  seed  as  freely  also,  they 
give  far  less  trouble  when  treated  as  annuals.  It  is 
only  needful   to   sow  seed   thinly  now  in    a  cold 


frame  or  house,  in  shallow  pans  or  boxes,  to  have  it 
germinating  readily  enough  in  a  couple  of  weeks, 
and  when  the  pans  have  been  stood  outdoors  in  a 
sheltered  place  for  a  week  or  so  that  the  plants 
might  harden,  the  latter  may  be  dibbled  into  their 
summer  quarters,  and  the  trouble  is  over.  If  it  is 
thought  too  much  trouble  to  raise  the  seed  under 
glass,  it  can  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  April  out 
in  the  open  ground  either  broadcast  or  thinly  in 
shallow  drills.  Sowing  under  glass  and  transplant- 
ing enables  a  little  seed  to  be  made  the  most  of,  as 
the  seedling  plants  may  be  dibbled  out  at  regular 
intervals  of  from  9  inches  to  10  inches,  and  the 
plants  will,  during  the  summer  in  good  soil,  develop 
into  a  perfect  mass  of  flowers. 

The  single  forms  furnish,  perhaps,  the  most  beau- 
tiful flowers,  for  few  can  excel  in  elegance  the 
singularly  laciniated  ones  found  on  the  best  strains, 
the  blooms  whilst  fringed  being  also  large  and  of 
fineform.  Snowflake,pnrewhite;  Brilliant,  rich  blood- 
crimson  ;  Eastern  Queen,  white  mottled  with  red,  and 
Crimson  Belle,  maroon-crimson,  are  very  beautiful 
selections.  Possibly  none  are  absolutely  perfect 
even  now,  as  there  is  always  a  tendency  in  the  best 
saved  strains  to  change  a  little,  but  some  ninety  per 
cent. come  true  to  character;  hence  they  can  be  relied 
upon  to  make  self  masses  of  colour,  and  whilst  the 
singles  are  so  beautiful  in  masses,  they  do  not  lend 
themselves  so  readily  for  cutting  as  do  the  fine 
double  varieties  of  which  there  are  mixed  and  self 
strains.  These  are  better  known  as  the  diadematus 
section,  though  really  differing  from  the  ordinary 
Heddewigi  forms  only  in  the  flowers  being  double. 
Very  few  of  these  have  been  selected  as  selfs, 
the  best  so  far  being  Snowdrift,  a  pure  white- 
flowered  variety,  but  the  flowers  vary  somewhat, 
some  resembling  those  of  the  pink  Mrs.  Sinkins, 
whilst  others  have  petals  beautifully  fimbriated. 
Somewhat  oddly  last  year  from  a  big  batch  of  this 
double  white  I  obtained  two  coloured  doubles  only, 
one  a  deep  crimson,  the  other  magenta.  Seed  of 
these  have  been  sown,  and  so  readily  does  it  germi- 
nate, that  even  in  a  cool  house  into  which  the  frost 
enters  growth  is  rapidly  being  made,  as  because  the 
plants  will  be  few  they  are  being  raised  early. 
Brilliant  was  a  selection  from  Eastern  Queen,  and 
gives  more  life  or  glow  than  does  Crimson  Belle. 
A  good  batch  of  the  mixed  doubles  may  well  be 
raised  annually,  as  these  furnish  cut  flowers  in 
abundance,  .\ltogether  the  Dianthus  annuals  rank 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  summer  garden 
flowers.  A.  D. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Spring  flowers. — These  are  later  than  ever  this 
year,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  this  28th  day  of 
March  Snowdrops  and  winter  Aconites  are  still  in 
full  blossom — a  most  unusual  occurrence,  the  end 
of  February  being  generally  considered  late  for 
these  to  be  in  flower.  The  general  run  of  spring 
flowers  may  therefore  be  expected  to  be  late.  So 
much  the  better  in  some  respects,  as  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  time  of  severe  frost  will  have  ended 
before  protection  of  the  flowers  from  frost  is  needed. 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips  must  be  protected  from  frost 
when  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  as  if  left  to  take 
their  chance  the  flowers  do  not  last  more  than  half 
the  time  as  in  the  case  of  those  protected  from  frost 
and  bleak  north-east  winds.  The  best  way  to  apply 
protection  is  to  form  a  framework  of  hooped  sticks 
over  the  beds  on  which  to  secure  mats  or  canvas. 
I  have  seen  such  hooped  framework  made  with  iron- 
spiked  feet  that  were  easily  pushed  into  the  soil  or 
turf,  so  that  when  not  required  for  protection  they 
could  be  quickly  removed  and  as  quickly  replaced 
when  wanted.  A'iolas,  Pansies,  Daisies,  Forget-me- 
nots,  Silenes — in  fact,  all  autumn  and  winter-planted 
spring  flowers  have  as  yet  made  very  little  growth 
owing  to  the  changeable  weather.  They  are  now 
on  the  move,  and  having  been  loosened  by  the 
action  of  frost,  the  plants  should  be  pressed  firmly 
in  the  ground.  It  a  slight  mulching  of  fine  leaf- 
soil  or  cocoa  fibre  be  spread  over  the  beds,  such 
slight  frosts  as  are  now  likely  to  occur  will  not  have 
snilicient  power  to  again  upheave  the  jilants,  and 
their  growth  will  continue  uninterruptedly.  The 
late  period  at  which  spring  flowers  arc  likely  to  be 


at  their  best  will  somewhat  interfere  with  summer 
bedding  arrangements,  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  we  shall  care  to  disturb  the  beds  whilst  they 
are  so  gay.  It  will  therefore  be  wise  to  take  a  pro- 
spective view  of  the  matter,  and  not  sow  too  early 
any  plants  of  rapid  growth  intended  for  summer 
bedding,  and  which,  if  they  get  pot-bound,  rarely 
recover  from  the  check.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  plants  most  likely  to  get  permanently  crippled 
if  starved  in  small  pots  previous  to  planting  out : 
Castor-oils,  Maize,  Hemp,  Sunflowers,  Dahlias,  Mar- 
guerites, Verbenas,  and  Calceolarias.  If  already 
sown,  grow  them  on  slowly  in  cold  frames.  The 
two  last-named  may  now  with  safety  be  transferred 
from  the  frames  to  the  borders  at  the  foot  of  fruit 
walls,  and  if  protection  for  fruit  trees  cannot  be  ex- 
tended to  these,  a  few  evergreen  branches  will  be 
ample  protection. 

Leucophtton  Bbowni. — There  is  no  white 
foliaged  plant  so  beautiful  as  this,  and,  as  often 
happens,  plants  of  the  greatest  value  or  such  as  are 
most  prized  are  generally  diflicult  to  propagate  or 
grow,  and  this  is  certainly  no  exception.  This  sea- 
son our  cuttings  of  Leucophjton  Browni  have 
rooted  well,  and  the  plants  being  bushy  and  vigorous 
are  now  being  transplanted  from  the  cold  frame  in 
which  they  have  been  struck  to  another  of  the  same 
description,  with  only  sufticient  soil — about  4  inches 
depth — to  keep  the  plants  growing  slowly  until 
they  are  finally  planted  in  the  beds.  The  roots  are 
very  brittle  and  the  growth  strictly  perpendicular ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  the  hard  bed  of  ashes  on 
which  the  4  inches  of  light  vegetable  soU  is  placed, 
and  from  which  the  plants  may  be  lifted  with  a 
good  mass  of  roots.  The  plant  is  comparatively 
hardy — I  might  almost  add  quite  so — for  there  are 
a  few  examples  still  alive  of  those  that  were  left  in 
the  beds  when  they  were  planted  for  the  winter.  The 
most  effective  way  to  use  this  Leucophyton  is  either 
as  a  groundwork  for  small  panels  or  circles  in  beds 
where  the  framework  plant  of  design  is  either  dark 
green  Herniaria,  brown-bronze-coloured  Shamrock, 
or  the  bright-coloured  Alternanthera  amcena.  It  is 
also  very  effective  as  an  outer  edging  in  beds  that 
are  raised  above  the  level  of  the  turf,  and  that  have 
the  upright  part  clothed  with  Herniaria.  I  ought 
to  add  that  it  bears  clipping,  but  as  it  does  not  grow 
fast,  very  little  of  this  is  required. 

Chrysanthemums  in  open  borders. — I  have 
previously  alluded  to  the  early  or  summer-flowering 
varieties,  and  from  practical  knowledge  of  their 
value  advised  that  they  should  be  grown  largely. 
Young  plants  are,  of  course,  the  best,  but  old  ex- 
amples are  not  to  be  despised,  for  if  they  do  not 
give  quality  of  blossom,  they  give  quantity  at  a  time 
when  good  open-air  flowers.  Dahlias  excepted,  are 
becoming  scarce.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we 
have  lately  lifted,  divided,  and  replanted  all  the 
best  varieties  we  possess,  and  have  a  good  stock  of 
young  plants  growing  on  for  planting  out  later  in 
the  season.  All  that  is  requisite  after  planting  is 
simply  to  pinch  out  the  points  of  leading  shoots 
when  about  a  foot  long,  which  ensures  a  branching 
habit  of  growth,  the  only  further  labour  they  cause 
being  to  securely  tie  each  plant  to  a  stout  stake, 
lest  wind  or  heavy  rainfall  should  snap  off  any  of  the 
principal  branches.  Some  of  the  old  stools  of  the 
earliest  pompon  and  Japanese  sections  have  also 
been  planted  out,  the  latter  against  spare  bits  of 
walls,  to  which  they  will  be  naUed,  and  pompons  in 
the  mixed  flower  borders. 

Musk  for  bedding. —  The  common  small- 
flowered  and  Harrison's  large-flowered  Musks  are 
good  for  bedding.  Partial  shade  from  bright  sun- 
shine is  essential  to  have  them  in  best  form.  They 
will  grow  and  flower  freely  enough  in  the  sunshine, 
but  plants  so  grown  are  far  less  vigorous  than  those 
in  the  shade.  Harrison's  variety  grows  taller,  has 
wider  and  greener  foliage  and  flowers  to  match. 
We  use  Musk  as  an  undergrowth,  and  most  kinds  of 
seedling  sub-tropicals  require  such  aids,  or  it  is 
near  the  end  of  summer  before  the  beds  fill  up. 
For  beds  of  single  Dahlias,  tall  Fuchsias,  and  in- 
deed slender-growing  plants  of  any  kind,  no  better 
groundwork  plants  can  be  had,  not  the  least  of 
their  good  qualities  being  the  delicious  perfume  of 
their  leaves. 
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Seeds  to  sow.— Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum  has 
come  to  be  despised,  simply  through  its  being  so 
common,  but  for  all  that  we  cannot  well  do  without 
it  in  our  summer  bedding  arrangements.  There  is 
no  plant  that  possesses  all  the  good  qualities  that 
this  does  when  kept  closely  pinched  back,  and 
unless  this  can  be  done  it  is  better  not  to  grow  it 
at  all.  We  have  used  it  as  an  edging  plant  in  large 
beds,  and  it  stands  the  winter  fairly  well.  Before 
now  we  have  made  good  use  of  it  as  a  groundwork 
for  the  panels  in  a  small  geometrically  designed  bed, 
but  other  less  common  plants,  as,  for  instance, 
variegated  Mesembryanthemums,  have  very  nearly 
thrust  Pyrethrums  from  the  summer  garden.  Seed 
sown  at  once  on  a  sunny  aspect,  with  frame  or 
hand-lights  placed  over  it,  will  quickly  make  good 
plants— certainly  by  the  middle  of  May,  at  which 
time  transplanting  from  the  seed  bed  to  permanent 
positions  may  be  done.  Those  who  have  not  a  dry 
soil  and  a  clear  climate  should  sow  the  seed  in 
boxes  under  glass,  prick  out  into  frames  as  soon  as 
the  plants  can  be  handled,  and  plant  out  as  soon  as 
ready.  The  following  are  also  to  be  sown  forth- 
with in  hand-lights  IS  inches  square,  which  space 
is  sufficient  for  the  production  of  several  scores  of 
seedlings,  so  that  one  light  for  each  kind  is  ample : 
Aquilegias,  Carnations,  Pinks,  Pentstemons,  Wall- 
flowers, Sweet  WiUiams,  Pansies,  and  Foxgloves. 

W.  WiLDSMITH. 


feet  2  inches  in  circumference.     Tliere  were 
many  other  very  fine  clusters  on  the  same 
bed,  but  none  so  perfect  in  every  respect. 
EicHARD  Shore. 
Berkeley  Castle  Gardens. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

mushrooms. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  from  a  plioto- 
grapli  uf  a  fine  cluster  of  Mushrooms  which  I 


TOMATOES  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

Lovers  of  Tomatoes  had  a  good  time  of  it 
last  year,  as  in  all  probability  fully  double  the 
quantity  was  grown  than  during  any  previous 
favourable  season.  Not  only  was  the  fruit 
plentiful  and  cheap,  but  the  quality  also  was  ex- 
ceptionally good.  Given  a  hot  and  fairly  dry 
season,  it  is  very  evident  that  Tomatoes  will  do 
as  well  in  the  open  air  in  this  country  as  in 
America,  and  this  fact  ought  to  encourage  all 
who  own  a  garden  to  annually  attempt  their 
culture.  Failures  will  occur  with  this  as  well 
as  any  other  open-air  fruits,  much  depending 
upon  the  weather,  but,  as  a  rule,  intelligent 
culture  will  usually  result  in  the  formation  and 
ripening  of  fairly  remunerative  crops.  Many 
are  apt  to  consider  hot,  sunny  walls  indis- 
pensable for  Tomatoes,  Isut  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case,  as  they  may  be  and  are  fre- 
quently grown  under  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
No  two  gardens  being  alike,  it  follows  that  the 
sites  suitable  for  Tomato  culture  vary  consi- 
derably ;  in  fact,  in  very  many  instances  the 
cultivator  has  to  exercise  a  little  ingenuity  in 
creating  them.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  de- 
ciding what  shall  be  attempted,  it  being  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  rec  [uisite  number 


Mushrooms.     Ecgraved  for  The  G.iuDEN  from  aphotograpU  sent  by  LiJy  FitzhaiJioge. 


gathered  in  the  Mushroom  house  a  short  time 
ago.  The  cluster  grew  from  one  centre.  Un- 
fortunately, they  were  not  photographed  for 
nearly  a  week  after  they  were  gathered ;  con- 
sequently they  are  too  much  expanded,  and 
do  not  represent  that  state  of  perfection  which 
they  had  when  gatliercd.  The  bunch  con- 
tained thirty-five  perfect  Mushrooms,  the 
whole  forming  a  complete  half  sphere,  not 
the  least  space  or  crevice  between  any  one — 
a  solid  mass  of  jMushrooms.  When  I  gathered 
them  they  weighed  '3^  lbs.,  and  measured  3 


of  plants  be  prepared  for  planting  out.  Where 
there  are  blank  spaces  between  Peach,  Apricot, 
and  other  ti-ees  on  south  or  south-west  walls, 
these  may  well  be  utilised  for  Tomatoes,  but 
such  spaces  are  not  many  in  number,  especially 
where  the  fruit  trees  are  well  grown.  A  few 
dozen  plants  at  the  most  are  all  that  can  usually 
be  grown  in  such  positions  ;  whereas  100  or 
more  might  well  be  grown  where  Tomatoes  are 
appreciated,  there  being  many  methods  of  pre- 
serving, pickling,  or  otherwise  utilising  both  the 
ripe  and  green  fruit.  One  of  the  best  positions 
for  Tomato  culture  I  have  yet  tried  is  the  low 
brick  front  wall  of  a  range  of  forcing  houses, 


and  there  are  numerous  sunny  front  walls  of 
fruit  and  plant  houses  that  might  be  similarly 
turned  to  a  good  account.  They  may  be  of  any 
height,  or,  say  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  high,  as 
should  a  wall  be  too  low  to  admit  of  the  plants 
being  trained  uprightly,  they  will  fruit  equally 
well  laid  in  obliquely.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  remove  about  9  inches  of  any 
poor  or  clayey  soU  found  at  the  foot  of 
the  wall,  replacing  this  with  the  best  loamy 
compost  procurable.  A  width  of  18  inches 
is  ample,  and  if  there  is  a  good  height  of 
wall  to  train  the  plants  to,  they  will  thrive  better 
in  a  raised  border  temporarily  enclosed  by  either 
boards,  loose  brick  walls,  or  turves.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  put  out  the  plants  12  inches  apart, 
and  train  them  as  single-stemmed  cordons.  In 
many  instances  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
training  the  plants  a  foot  or  more  from  the  top 
of  the  wall  up  the  glazed  roof,  and  last  season 
we  had  numerous  extraordinary  clusters  of  fruit 
lying  on  the  front  of  the  houses  previously 
alluded  to.  Even  during  an  unfavourable  sea- 
son these  warm  front  walls  are  really  better  posi- 
tions for  Tomatoes  than  many  garden  walls. 
In  the  first  place,  the  plants  start  growing  more 
quickly  ;  they  are  always  under  the  eye,  being 
consequently  less  likely  to  be  neglected  at 
any  time,  and,  what  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, may  be  readily  protected  in  bad  weather. 
Garden  lights  are  often  available  in  the  autumn, 
and  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  temporarily  fix  these 
over  the  wall  of  Tomatoes.  The  plants  being 
well  together,  they  may  also  be  covered  with 
mats  when  first  put  out,  early  planting  being 
therefore  a  safe  proceeding. 

Of  late  years  numerous  outside  Vine  borders 
have  been  superseded  by  inside  borders,  and  the 
former  are  capital  sites  for  Tomato  culture.  No 
preparation  is  needed  as  far  as  the  soil  is  con- 
cerned, a  disused  Vine  border  being  rich  enough 
for  any  fresh  crop,  and  in  after  years  a  little 
fresh  solid  manure  or  a  sprinkling  of  some  kind 
of  artificial  manure  is  all  that  is  needed  for 
restoring  fertility.  The  plants  may  be  put  out 
2  feet  apart  each  way  and  angled,  a  stout  stake 
being  placed  to  each,  and  during  a  favourable 
season  will  perfect  very  heavy  crops  of  fiuit.  A 
better  plan,  however,  is  to  fix  a  row  or  rows  of 
shutters,  old  doors,  boards,  or  strips  of  corru- 
gated iron  in  a  sloping  direction,  facing  these,  if 
need  be,  with  galvanised  wire  netting  of  any 
mesh.  These  backgrounds  will  reflect  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  warmth,  while  the  netting 
is  suitable  for  training  the  plants  to.  They 
must  be  placed  nearly  or  quite  as  far  apart  as 
they  are  high,  or  those  in  front  will  unduly 
shade  those  behind.  The  plants  put  out  12  inches 
apart  and  grown  in  the  mauner  just  indicated 
frequently  produce  and  ripen  exceptionally 
heavy  crops  of  fruit.  On  no  account  should 
Tomatoes  be  planted  in  a  border  stOl  occupied 
by  the  roots  of  the  Grape  Vine,  but  there  is 
uuthing  to  prevent  its  sunny  front  being  covered 
by  the  trailing  haulm. 

A  temporary  bed  for  the  roots  may  be  formed 
in  front  of  the  Vine  border,  and  the  plants 
tr.iiled  thinly  over  either  slates  or  boards.  If 
kept  cleared  of  all  superfluous  side  shoots,  fine 
clusters  of  fruit  mil  form,  and,  if  well  exposed 
to  the  full  sunshine,  the  earliest  will  ripen 
satisfactorily,  while  the  rest  may  be  cut  and 
either  ripened  in  a  warm  house  or  room,  or  be 
made  into  pickles.  Much  the  same  plan  may 
be  adopted  by  those  who  have  a  sunny  wall, 
border,  or  well- sheltered  spot,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  Tomatoes  should  be  confined  to  the 
kitchen  garden. 

As  a  rule,  the  earliest  crops  of  Tomatoes  are 
obtained  from  pot  plants  under  glass,  these  per- 
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haps  being  already  furnished  with  fruit.  After 
maturing  a  good  crop  of  fruit  they  are  usually 
thrown  away,  but  this  is  not  always  the  wisest 
course  to  pursue.  During  the  early  part  of  May 
these  should  be  allowed  to  push  out  a  number 
of  side  shouts  from  the  old  haulm,  and  not  being 
neglected  at  all  will,  by  the  time  the  last  fruits 
are  gathered,  be  well  furnished  with  a  quantity 
of  small  clusters  of  fruit.  Being  slightly  hardened 
off,  they  may  be  either  set  against  a  blank, 
sunny  wall  or  along  the  path  in  front  of  a  Vine 
border.  In  the  former  case  the  best  of  the 
fruiting  branches  may  be  nailed  or  otherwise 
fastened  thinly  over  the  wall ;  those  in  front  of 
the  Vine  border  to  be  laid  on  boards  or  slates. 
It  is  difficult  to  plant  Tomatoes  out  from  large 
pots,  this  being  too  much  of  a  check.  Instead 
of  this,  the  pots  should  be  well  mounded  over 
with  loam  and  manure,  and  if  kept  well  supplied 
with  water  the  plants  experience  little  or  no 
check,  the  roots  soon  taking  possession  of  the  rich 
food  surrounding  them.  Plants  thus  treated 
will  produce,  weather  permitting,  both  early 
and  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  their  tendency  being 
to  fruit  freely  rather  than  form  too  luxuriant 
growth.  If  there  are  a  few  spaces  on  suuny 
walls  where  a  tall  p?ant  may  be  trained,  these 
should  be  specially  prepared  ]n  oreler  to  obtain 
a  long  snccession  of  fruit.  Supposing  there 
are  a  few  plants  not  required  for  fruiting  under 
glass,  thess  may  be  shifted  from  small  pots 
into  8-inch  or  rather  larger  pots,  and  kept 
steadily  growing  in  a  warm  house.  If  duly 
staked  clear  of  side  shoots  and  set  in  a  good 
light  position,  they  will  soon  commence  fruiting. 
Do  not  stop  these  plants,  but  rather  encourage 
the  development  of  several  trusses  of  bloom. 
Towards  the  middle  of  May  they  ought  to  be 
hardened  off  and  eventually  planted  in  good 
soil.  The  tirst-formed  fruits  will  ripen  late  in 
June  or  early  in  July,  plenty  more  following  in 
close  succession.  This  method  of  preparation 
entails  a  little  extra  labour,  but  those  who 
practise  it  are  enabled  to  gather  ripe  fruits  in 
abundance  long  before  they  are  ready  on  plants 
not  so  prepared.  It  is  an  old  plan  and  a  good 
one.  W.  Iggulden. 


have  more  than  once  called  attention  to  the  special 
merits  of  the  first  named,  and  have  been  thoroughly 
substantiated  by  the  market  prices  quoted  for  Pota- 
toes. From  the  summer  of  188G  until  very  recently 
it  commanded  a  considerably  higher  figure  than 
any  other  variety.  It  is  emphatically  the  Potato 
both  for  the  large  and  small  garden,  as  although  it 
is  a  strong  grower,  it  is  wonderfully  productive.  It 
has,  therefore,  in  many  cases  quite  taken  the  place 
of  the  Ashleaf,  Early  Handsworth,  &o.,  fcr  all  pur- 
poses, except  frame  cultivation,  as,  in  addition  to 
the  good  qualities  already  enumerated,  it  is  quite  as 
early  as  any  of  the  above-named  varieties.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  not  yet  given  it  a  trial,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  mention  that,  like  all  strong 
growers,  it  is  apt  to  be  coarse  if  the  ground-is  too  stiff 
or  rich,  and  the  quarter  where  it  is  to  be  planted 
should  therefore  be  deeply  dug  as  soon  in  the  autumn 
as  possible.  ]f  the  ground  Is  inclined  to  be  stiff,  a 
dressing  of  leaf-soil  some  2  inches  or  3  inches  in 
thickness  well  turned  in  will  be  found  preferable  to 
manure.  The  other  variety  to  succeed  Beauty  of 
Hebron  and  last  out  until  that  Potato  is  again 
ready  is  Sutton's  Satisfaction,  one  of  the  best  late 
varieties  in  cultivation.  This  may  seem  rather  a 
decided  opinion  in  these  days  when  good  varieties 
are  plentiful,  but  such  is  my  experience.  It  crops 
well,  is  gcod  in  tlavour,  and  disease-resisting,  while 
it  does  well  in  all  soils.  This  is  a  great  point  in  its 
favour,  as  many  of  the  older  varieties,  although  good 
for  a  light,  open  soil,  are  very  indifferent  when 
grown  in  stiff  land.  I  had  a  few  of  this  Potato  and 
Dean's  Chancellor  cooked  the  other  day,  in  company 
with  Magnum  Bonum,  and  the  wonderful  strides 
made  within  the  last  tew  years  in  the  improvement 
of  the  Potato  were  very  clearly  exemplified.  The 
old  variety  was  quite  surpassed. — E.  Burrell. 


Field  Spinach. — Whatever  may  have  been  the 
experience  of  private  gardeners  in  relation  to  their 
winter  Spinach  crops,  that  of  the  market  growers 
has  since  the  recent  cold  weather  been  bad  enough. 
During  the  autumn  and  early  winter  Spinach 
breadths  were  wonderfully  good,  as  a  rule,  where 
sown  early,  whilst  late-sown  ones  were  useless. 
The  gatherings  had  been  fairly  remunerative,  and 
one  excellent  product  of  a  good  breadth  of  Spinach 
is  that  pickings  go  on  during  open  weather  all  the 
winter,  and  thus  some  small  return  weekly  is  cer- 
tain. The  bitter  north-easterly  winds  chiefly  and 
the  frost  also,  however,  have  committed  terrible 
havoc  with  the  Spinach,  and  hundreds  of  acres  of 
what  before  represented  prospectively  then  a  return 
of  £;")  per  acre  have  been  scorched  and  withered  up 
so  that  not  a  green  leaf  could  be  seen.  This  is 
but  one  more  example  of  the  troubles  which 
beset  market  gardening  in  this  country.  Some 
leafage  will  break  up  again  if  the  lireadths  be 
left,  but  it  would  be  small  and  worthless.  The 
ground  will  therefore  be  ploughed  and  utilised  for 
crops  of  Peas  and  Potatoes  as  soon  as  possible 
Winter  green  stuffs  generally  are  rather  thin,  and  a 
good  breadth  of  Spinach  was  all  the  more  profitable; 
the  loss  is  therefore  all  the  greater.  Summer 
Spinach  would  not  pay  to  grow  as  a  market  crop 
it  is  too  fugitive ;  and  winter  Spinach,  excellent  as 
it  may  look  in  the  autumn,  is,  as  we  have  seen  in 
this  case,  only  too  liable  to  wholesale  destruction 
through  adverse  weather  — A.  D. 

Two  good  Potatoes. — If  any  grower  were 
called  upon  to  select  two  varieties  of  Potato  to 
carry  him  through  the  season,  he  might  safely  rely 
on  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Sutton's  Satisfaction.     I 


KITCHEN  GAEDEN  NOTES. 
Cauliflowers. — Antumn-raised  plants  are  rather 
scarce,  and  those  that  have  survived  the  long 
winter  in  hand-lights  do  not  grow  satisfactorily. 
Slugs  are  very  troublesome,  the  shelter  afforded  the 
plants  also  attracting  them.  Occasional  surface 
stirrings  and  a  free  use  of  ashes  or  soot  and  lime 
are  destructive  to  slugs  and  beneficial  to  the  plants, 
and  the  former  may  also  be  trapped  with  Broccoli 
leaves.  Where  there  are  more  than  five  plants  in  a 
hand-light,  the  surplus  ought  to  be  transplanted  with 
a  trowel  either  to  other  hand-lights  or  the  open 
ground.  As  those  reserved  advance  in  growth,  the 
band-lights  must  be  raised  or  set  on  bricks.  When 
the  plants  begin  to  crowd  each  other,  more  air 
must  be  given  and  the  hand-lights  eventually  re- 
moved. Next  take  out  a  spit  of  soil  outside  of  each 
earner  plant,  and  after  these  have  been  eased  out- 
wardly with  a  spade  this  should  be  returned  to  the 
inside  of  the  plants.  In  this  manner  all  will  have 
been  given  more  room  without  experiencing  any 
severe  check.  About  this  time  the  plants  also  need 
occasional  supplies  of  liquid  manure,  this  materially 
improving  the  size  and  quality  of  the  hearts.  Those 
raised  in  heat,  duly  potted  off,  and  kept  growing 
near  the  glass  ought  now  to  be  strong,  sturdy 
plants.  These  must  not  be  kept  long  in  small  pots, 
or  otherwise  the  check  given  will  cause  "buttoning" 
or  premature  hearting  in.  Those  destined  for  hand- 
lights  need  very  little  hardening  off,  but  any  to  be 
planted  in  the  open  ought  to  be  set  in  a  cold  frame 
and  given  plenty  of  air  at  least  a  week  before 
planting.  They  come  on  very  rapidly  at  the  foot  of 
warm  walls  or  on  sunny  borders  between  widely- 
sown  rows  of  PesK.  In  each  and  every  case  the 
intended  site  ought  to  be  heavily  manured,  as 
Caulillowers  do  little  good  on  jjoor  ground.  In 
order  to  be  sure  of  a  close  succession  it  is  advisable, 
where  autumn-raised  plants  are  scarce,  to  pot  up  a 
quantity  of  spring-raised  plants  of  later  varieties. 
Place  one  plant  in  a  Hinch  pot  or  two  against 
the  sides  of  a  4-inch  pot,  keep  them  near  the  glass 
in  house  or  frame  and  plant  out  early.  The  pairs 
must  be  split  apart,  and  all  move  better  from  pots 
than  from  the  soil  of  loose  borders. 

Early  and  skcond  early  Potatoes — Fre- 
quent heavy  rains  and  snow  showers  have  much 
delayed  Potato  planting,  even  on  light  and  naturally 
free-working  soils.     In  our  case,  the  soil  being  of  a 


retentive  character,  the  planting  will  not  be  far 
advanced  before  the  middle  of  Aj  ril.  Where  only 
a  portion  of  the  supply  required  by  the  establish- 
ment is  grown,  it  is  advisable  to  rely  principally  or 
exclusively  on  early  and  second  early  varieties,  these 
being  planted  as  early  in  April  as  the  state  of  the 
ground  peimits.  They  re  quire  less  room  than  the  later 
varieties,  most  of  which  are  of  coarse  habit,  and 
seeing  that  they  also  mature  much  earlier,  there  is 
a  better  opportunity  afforded  for  double  crofping. 
Old  Ashleaf,  Early  Eclipse,  Ringleader,  Mona's 
Pride,  and  "\'eitch's  Improved  Ashleaf  are  all  very 
early,  forming  but  little  haulm,  and  are  therefore 
suitable  for  sunny  borders.  They  may  be  planted 
in  shallow  drills  drawn  LS  inches  ap«rt,  a  distance 
ot  S  inches  dividing  the  sets.  The  latter  should  be 
uncut  beyond  a  snip  off  of  the  smallest  end  to  ensure 
decay,  and  each  should  have  one  strong  sprout  at- 
tached. If  this  is  carefully  moulded  over  a  strong 
start  will  be  made,  and  an  earlier  and  heavier  crop 
cf  tubers  ultimately  result  than  is  the  case  when 
two  or  three  weakly  shoots  only  are  produced  by  a 
set.  A  succession  will  be  obtained  by  planting  a 
few  ot  the  extra  early  varieties  in  the  open  and 
Myatt's  Ashleaf  largely.  These  comparatively 
short-topped  varieties  are  the  best  where  it  is  the 
object  to  plant  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Cauli- 
flowers, and  Borecole  between  the  rows;  the  diills 
should  be  drawn  tot  less  than  30  inches  apart 
They  may  also  be  planted  in  rows  2  feet  apart  and 
cleared  off  in  time  for  a  successional  crop  ot  either 
Savoys,  late  Broccoli,  Borecole,  Chou  de  Burghley, 
salading  for  winter,  Spinach,  and  Strawberries. 
Good  second  earlies,  such  as  Early  Regent,  Idaho, 
Sutton's  Seedling,  Snowdrop,  Satisfaction,  Reading 
Russet,  Covent  Garden  Peifection,  and  Victor,  all 
of  which  are  of  nloderalely  strong  growth,  may  be 
planted  3  feet  apart  and  9  inches  from  set  to  set, 
between  these  being  eventually  planted  late  Cauli- 
flowers, early  Broccoli,  and  Borecole.  If  preferred, 
the  rows  may  be  .30  inches  apart,  the  crops  being 
cleared  off  early  enough  for  Turnips  to  be  sown  and 
salading,  Coleworts  and  Cabbage  planted.  A 
sprinkling  of  either  superphosphate  of  lime,  guano, 
wood  ashes.  Potato  manure,  or  soot  stirred  into  the 
drills  will  be  of  good  service  to  this  crop  acd  also 
to  any  planted  among  or  in  succession  to  it. 

CARROTS-— On  light,  warm  soils  Carrots  are  less 
liable  to  become  very  coarse,  and  the  seed  may 
therefore  be  sown  now;  but  where  the  soil  is  cf  a 
clayey  nature  or  heavy  and  rich,  early  sowing  leads 
to  the  growth  of  large  and  comparatively  worthless 
roots.  We  find  the  second  or  third  week  in  April 
quite  early  enough  to  sow  seed  for  the  main  crop 
and  late  supplies,  but  invariably  sow  on  a  warm 
border  late  in  March  or  early  in  April.  The  favourite 
variety  for  the  latter  position  is  the  Nantes  Horn, 
and  as  we  sow  a  good  length  of  border,  the  same 
bed  furnishes  a  supply  of  tender  young  roots  through- 
out the  summer.  The  drills  are  drawn  9  inches 
apart  and  the  seed  sown  thinly,  no  thinning  out 
being  resorted  to  until  the  roots  are  large  enough 
for  use.  Nantes  Horn  and  Veitch's  Model  are  also 
very  profitable  in  the  open,  these  keeping  quite  as 
well  as  James's  Intermediate,  and  often  surpassing  it 
as  far  as  quality  is  concerned.  Large  roots  are  not 
profitable,  but  if  they  must  be  had,  the  New  Inter- 
mediate should  be  sown,  this  variety  being  much 
superior  to  the  old  form.  The  drills  fcr  this  may 
be  12  inches  apart  and  shallow.  Long  Surrey  and 
Altrincham  are  good  keepers,  but  in  our  case  are 
not  needed.  These  require  rather  more  room,  or 
another  extra  :>  inches  between  the  drills.  Unless 
sand  is  well  mixed  with  the  seed  ot  the  larger  va- 
rieties, it  is  impossible  to  sow  it  thinly  and  evenly. 
If  the  ground  is  not  in  good  working  order  or  finely 
divided,  cover  the  seed  with  sifted  sandy  soil  from 
the  frame  ground.  Where  the  maggot  is  trouble- 
some, fresh,  well-pulverised  ground  should  be 
chosen,  and  plenty  of  wocd  ashes  sown  with  the 
seed. 

Raising  Tomato  plants. — When  the  seed  is 
sown  much  before  the  first  week  in  April  the  plants 
not  unfrequently  fare  badly,  and  by  the  time  it  is 
s.afe  to  plant  them  out  are  in  a  miserably  stunted 
condition.  Last  season  the  worst  plants  that 
could  be  put  out  eventually  did  well ;    but,  as  a 
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rule,  unles?  a  good  start  is  made,  very  few  fruits 
ripen  on  the  plants.  The  aim  should  be  to  prepare 
healthy  sturdy  plants,  which  by  the  end  of  May 
are  furnished  with  one  partially  developed  bunch 
of  bloom  with  more  showing,  and  these  under 
ordinarily  good  treatment  will  set  and  ripen  several 
fruits  long  before  the  too-early-raised  and  much- 
starved  plants  usually  put  out.  If  the  seed  is  sown 
at  onoe  thinly  in  fiinob,  or  larger,  pots  or  pans, 
plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat,  and  kept  duly 
watered  and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine,  it  soon 
germinates.  In  about  a  week  the  seedlings  will 
be  strong  enough  to  be  set  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass 
and  still  in  gentle  heat,  and  should  be  thinned  out 
if  at  all  crowded.  A  week  later  they  will  be  ready 
to  pot  off.  Use  light  loamy  soil,  previously  warmed 
through,  and  well -drained  6 -inch  pots.  Fill 
these  with  the  soil  and  dibble  two  plants  in  each  up 
to  the  seed  leaves  and  against  the  sides.  Give  a 
gentle  watering.  If  kept  in  heat  and  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine  they  soon  commence  to  grow 
strongly,  and  if  placed  in  a  light  position  will  be 
about  a  foot  in  height  and  ready  for  hardening  off 
by  the  middle  of  May.  With  another  week  in  a 
cold  frame  or  freely-ventilated  pit  they  will  be  fit 
for  planting  out  They  divide  readily  at  planting 
time  if  single  plants  only  are  needed,  and  all  may 
be  depended  upon  to  make  an  early  start.  Plants 
pricked  off  and  kept  in  small  pots  for  some  time 
are  the  most  apt  to  become  leggy.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  place  them  in  small  pots  at  all,  but 
those  who  adhere  to  the  practice  ought  to  shift  the 
plants  into  6-inch  pots  before  they  are  badly  root- 
bound.  Drawn-up  plants  ought  to  be  given  a  stake; 
those  raised  as  I  have  just  advised  do  not  need  any. 
Very  few,  if  any,  varieties  fail  to  do  well  in  the 
open  air  during  a  favourable  season,  but  Earliest  of 
All  and  Laxton's  Open  Air  are  the  first  to  ripen, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  generally  grown. 
Mikado,  Acme,  Golden  Qoeen,  Perfection,  Large 
Red,  Hathaway's  Excelsior,  Trophy,  Chiswick 
Red,  Sensation,  Hackwood  Park  and  Dedham 
Favourite  all  succeeded  equally  well  last  season, and 
two  or  three  at  least  of  these  may  well  be  grown  in 
every  garden. 

Spinach. — Fortnightly  sowings  of  the  Round  or 
Summer  Spinach  are  necessary  if  a  good  supply  is 
to  be  maintained.  Being  a  quick-growing  crop,  one 
or  two  rows  are  generally  sown  between  the  rows 
of  and  at  the  same  time  as  Peas.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  thinly  and  no  thinning  is  necessary  until 
the  young  plants  are  fit  to  use.  From  this  date  the 
Victoria  will  be  found  the  most  suitable  for  sowing. 
this  being  a  fine  form  of  the  Round-seeded,  and  not 
so  liable  to  run  to  seed  prematurely.  Even  this, 
unless  sown  on  a  cool,  freely-manured  north  border, 
will  be  of  little  service  during  very  hot  weather, 
and  the  New  Zealand  Spinach  is  the  only  available 
substitute.  The  seed  of  this  may  be  sown  singly 
in  3  inch  pots  and  set  in  heat  to  germinate.  A 
dozen  plants  in  most  instances  will  be  enough. 
Planted  out  towards  the  end  of  May  on  a  sunny 
border,  and  about  a  yard  apart  each  way,  they  will 
soon  cover  the  whole  of  the  ground  and  afford  an 
almost  unlimited  supply  of  tops. 

A'AEious. — If  the  Celery  yet  remaining  is  care- 
fully lifted  and  closely  bedded  in  behind  a  north 
wall,  this  will  check  bolting,  and  leave  the  ground 
at  liberty  for  other  crops.  Leeks  and  Salsafy  may 
be  similarly  treated.  Broccoli  has  been  much 
crippled  by  frosts  and  cold  winds,  and  many  plants 
that  had  commenced  hearting  in  are  completely 
spoilt.  These  ought  to  be  cleared  off  on  the  first 
favourable  opportunity.  A  few  warm  days  will 
cause  whole  breadths  of  March  and  April  varieties 
to  heart  in  together.  This  may  be  prevented  by 
transplanting  a  number  of  them  to  a  cool  border. 
The  earliest  Brussels  Sprouts  will  now  yield  little 
beside  greens,  and  will  continue  to  do  this  it  lifted 
and  bedded  in  closely.  Newly-formed  Strawberry 
beds  ought  not  to  be  wholly  given  up  to  Straw- 
berries this  season.  Two  rows  of  Tripoli  Onions  may 
be  planted  in  each  space  between  the  rows  of 
Strawberries,  or  drills  may  be  drawn  and  Onion  seed 
be  sown,  the  white  Spanish  types  being  the  most 
suitable.  Lettuces,  Spinach,  and  Kidney  Beans 
may  also  be  grown  in  these  positions.     It  is  not  yet 


too  late  to  lift,  divide,  and  replant  Rhubarb  in 
heavily  manured  and  deeply-dug  ground.  Sorrel 
may  yet  be  divided  and  replanted  on  a  cool  border, 
or  drills  may  be  drawn  !•  inches  apart  and  seed 
sown.  Seedlings  produce  fine  leaves  the  second 
season  after  the  plants  are  raised  from  seed. 

W.  I.  M. 


Early  planting'  of  Potatoes. — On  the  whok' 
catching  up  time  has  only  led  to  a  fall,  for  Potatoes 
have  on  the  whole  proved  to  be  better  out  of  the 
soil  than  in  it.  It  is  all  very  well  to  plant  tubers 
when  the  conditions  favour  growth,  but  it  is  worse 
than  useless  to  plant  a  month  or  even  more  before 
the  temperature  will  promote  activity.  If  the  sets 
would  remain  dormant  in  the  store  they  would  be 
far  more  likely  to  remain  dormant  in  the  cold  soil, 
and  in  the  meantime  earth  vermin  may  do  the  sets 
harm.  But  the  worst  leature  connected  with  early 
planting  is  found  in  the  tendency  ot  the  soil  to 
settle  down  firmly,  and  as  the  growth  may  not  get 
through  for  some  six  weeks  the  soil  will  not  only  in 
that  time  under  the  effects  ot  heavy  rains  become 
firm,  but  even  hard,  and  then  it  is  in  bad  tilth  for 
Potatoes  to  make  growth.  The  very  best  crops  are 
always  obtained  when  the  soil  is  light  and  loose 
and  the  growth  from  planting  quick.  To  ensure 
these  essentials,  planting  should,  except  on  warm 
borders  where  special  protection  can  be  given,  not 
commence  until  the  first  week  in  April.  Those  who 
have  placed  their  sets  of  early  Potatoes  in  shallow 
boxes  and  in  a  slightly  active  temperature  will  be 
enabled  to  plant  them  in  April  with  an  inch  of 
stout  growth  on  each,  and  then  in  light,  open  soil 
will  find  them  to  make  very  rapid  growth  and  soon 
produce  a  first-rate  crop.  Sets  so  prepared  and 
planted  will  always  excel  in  crop  and  earliness 
others  planted  a  month  or  five  weeks  earlier,  be- 
cause from  the  first  there  has  been  no  check.— A.  D. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.   MOLYNEUX. 

STANDARDS. 

Chrysanthemums  are  not  commonly  grown  as 
standards,  owing  to  the  time  and  attention  they 
require,  while  some  do  not  approve  of  the  close 
training  of  the  shoots, as  is  sometimes  practised. 
When  they  are  properly  grown  they  are  useful 
for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory.  Pom- 
pon and  AnemiHie  pompon  varieties  are  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  being  free-flowering, 
while  the  growth  is  generally  stocky  and  not 
liable  to  become  straggling.  Where  close  train- 
ing of  the  branches  is  practised,  the  incurved 
varieties  are  to  be  recommended,  and  some  few 
of  the  Japanese  kinds.  In  all  cases  where 
standards  are  required  the  strongest  plants 
should  be  selected  from  the  earliest  struck  batch 
of  plants  intended  for  the  production  of  large 
blooms.  Those  selected  for  standards  should 
not  be  topped,  but  secured  to  the  upright  growth 
of  the  single  stem  by  fa.stening  it  to  a  small 
stake  as  a  preventive  agauist  accident.  Treat 
the  plants  in  the  same  way  as  for  other  pur- 
poses as  regards  potting,  position,  and  other 
details.  The  height  of  the  stem  will  depend 
upon  circumstances.  Some  Forts  naturally 
branch  into  new  growth  much  earlier  than 
others  ;  the  tallest  need  not  be  more  more  than 
3  feet  high  before  the  formation  of  the  head_  is 
commenced.  This  is  a  suitable  height  for  the  in- 
curved section,  while  the  pompons  are  best  when 
the  head  is  formed  on  a  shorter  stem,  fay  at 
2  feet  or  2  feet  (i  inohe.s,  according  to  the  variety. 
If  the  plants  grow  to  this  height  before  making 
their  first  natural  break  so  much  the  better,  but 
if  a  break  occurs  earlier,  the  shoots  so  formed  must 
be  reduced  to  one,  which  is  allowed  to  grow 
until  the  necessary  height  is  reached.  The  top- 
ping induces  other  shoots  to  form,  which  are 
tbe° foundation   of  the   future    liead.     Reduce 


these  to  four,  and  when  they  have  grown  6  inches 
lon^r  again  top  them,  continuing  this  process 
until  the  requisite  number  of  branches  is  ob- 
tained to  cover  the  trellis.  Topping  should  not 
take  place  later  than  the  middle  of  June  in  the 
ca«e  of  incurved  varieties,  but  pompons  may  be 
topped  a  month  later.  Some  of  the  dwarf 
varieties  of  the  last-mentioned  .section  may  be 
allowed  to  grow  without  topping  after  the  first 
break  occurs.  The  result  is  a  mass  of  shoots 
and  a  profusion  of  blossoms  the  whole  length  of 
each  stem. 

When  all  fear  of  frost  is  past,  which  in  the 
south  of  England  is  usually  about  the  second 
week  in  May,  and  in  the  north  towards  the  end 
of  the  same  month,  place  the  plants  in  such  a 
position  out  of  doors  that  a  light  covering  can 
be  thrown  over  them  should  frost  occur,  which 
would  otherwise  seriously  cripple  the  points  of 
the  shoots.  The  position  finally  selected  for 
their  summer  quarters  should  be  thoroughly 
exposed  to  the  .sun  and  air,  but  should  be 
sheltered  from  east  and  south-westerly  winds. 
About  the  1st  of  June  tlie  plants  will  require 
their  last  shift  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are 
to  bloom.  Those  11  inches  in  diameter  should 
be  used  for  the  incurved  and  Japanese  sorts, 
while  9-inoh  pots  will  suffice  for  the  pompons, 
Plunge  the  pots  to  about  half  theirdepth  in  ashes, 
which  keeps  the  roots  cool  during  a  hot  suinmer. 
The  roots  are  easily  damaged  by  the  continual 
rocking  about  of  the  plants  by  the  wind ;  there- 
fore great  care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent 
tliis.  Three  stakes  driven  firmly  into  the 
ground  in  triangular  fashion  and  connected  to 
the  stake  in  the  pot  is  a  good  way  to  prevent 
rocking  backwards  and  forwards.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  attempt  to  produce  too  many  blooms  on  one 
plant.  It  is  far  better  to  limit  the  number  and 
have  them  of  better  quality.  On  plants  of  the 
small-flowered  varieties  of  such  incurved  kinds 
as  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  if  the  heads  are  grown,  say, 
about  2  feet  in  diameter  and  about  1  foot  4 
inches  in  depth,  fifty  blooms  will  be  enough; 
but  in  the  case  of  White  Venus,  a  larger  grow- 
ing kind,  thirty  flowers  on  heads  the  same  size 
would  be  enough.  Directly  the  foundation  of 
(lie  head  is  laid,  the  shape  the  plants  are  to 
assume  must  be  determined,  and  the  fizes  I 
have  given  answer  very  well  if  the  form  is  to  be 
convex.  Pieces  of  strong  galvanised  wire  of  the 
length  named  should  be  bent  over,  each  fastened 
to  a  circular  ring  as  the  foundation,  and  all 
secured  to  the  top  of  a  stout  stake  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  the  pot.  Fix  the  framework  from  the 
bottom  wire  to  the  centre  stake,  with  the  aid  of 
two  pieces  of  stout  wire  stretched  across  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  as  this  prevents  the  head 
swaying  about.  Commence  training  the  branches 
as  soon  as  they  are  long  enough,  as  the  founda- 
tion is  more  easily  formed  at  this  stage  than 
when  the  shoots  are  longer  and  harder.  Early 
in  September  the  bloom-buds  will  form  ;  disbud 
to  one  on  each  branch  in  the  case  of  incurved 
and  Japanese  sorts,  and  when  they  are  swelling 
give  the  plants  their  final  tying,  as  the  shoots 
which  are  bent  have  plenty  of  time  to  right 
themselves.  In  this  way  severe  training  is  not 
so  easily  detected  as  if  the  final  tying  of  the 
shoots  is  left  until  a  few  days  before  the  plants 
are  in  bloom.  Supply  the  plants  freely  with 
water  and  occasional  stimulants,  in  which  soot 
is  included,  as  by  this  means  the  foliage  will  be 
improved. 

Mildew  should  be  carefully  guarded  against, 
using  the  usual  remfdies  at  once  upon  its  first 
appearance.  The  short,  stout-gtowing  kinds  of 
pompons  will  not  need  any  support  beyond  a 
stout  stake  in  the  centre  of  each  pot,  and  an 
occasional  support  from  one  moin  stem  to  the 
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other  with  bast.  No  disbudding  of  the  flowers 
will  be  required  in  this  case.  The  best  varieties 
are  : — 

Incurved.— Mtb.  G.  Eundle,  George  Gleuny,^  Mrs. 
Dixon,  Aureum  multiflomm,  Venus,  White  Venus, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Lady  Hardinge,  Mrs.  Haliburton. 

Beflexed. — Dr.  Sharpe,  Julia  LagravSre. 

Pompon. — La  Purete,  White,  Golden  and  Lilac 
Cedo  Nulli,  Golden  and  Mme.  Martha,  St.  Michael, 
Rosinante,  Nelly  Kainford,  President. 

Pompon  Anemone. — Dicli  Turpin,  Mr.  Astie,  Sidonie, 
Zobeide. 


GROWING  PLANTS  THE  SECOND  YEAR. 

INQUIETES  are  sometimes  made  as  to  the  best 
method  of  treating  plants  for  the  second  year's 
growth  in  pots.  I  always  depend  upon  newly-struck 
plants,  as  they  give  finer  flowers  and  require  less 
room  both  during  the  summer  and  in  the  earlier 
statres  of  growth.  I  thought  a  few  notes  on  this 
subject  might  prove  useful  to  [those  who  have  re- 
tained the  old  stock  plants  with  a  view  to  their  cul- 
tivation for  supplying  flowers  next  November  and 
December,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  strike  cuttings. 
Such  plants  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  often  fur- 
nished with  several  shoots  1  foot  or  more  in  length, 
some  of  these  at  the  present  time  having  flower- 
buds  formed  in  the  points.  Such  growths  as  these 
named  should  be  cut  entirely  away,  retaining  those 
only  which  are  dwarf  and  stout  in  appearance,  and 
not  more  than  4  inches  or  6  inches  long.  Thin 
these  out  to  six  in  number  on  each  plant,  removing 
all  others.  If  these  are  6  inches  high  at  the 
present  time,  top  them.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  it  is 
iatended  to  make  bush  plants  of  them,  as  I  consider 
that  this  is  the  best  way  to  treat  such  plants. 

It  the  young  growth  has  not  yet  reached  the 
height  named,  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  remov- 
ing nearly  all  the  old  soil  from  the  roots,  and  cut- 
ting away  the  greater  part  of  the  roots  also  until 
the  plants  can  be  potted  into  pots  two  sizes  smaller 
than  those  in  which  they  flowered  last  season — that 
is,  presuming  they  were  9  inches  in  diameter.  The 
object  of  so  reducing  the  ball  of  soil  and  roots  is  to 
make  space  for  new  roots  and  fresh  soil.  Should 
the  new  growths  need  topping,  potting  should  be 
deferred  until  ten  days  after  this  has  been  done. 
The  best  compost  in  which  to  pot  the  plants  at  this 
time  is  two  parts  loam,  and  one  of  leaf -soil  and  rotten 
manure  or  partly  decayed  Mushroom  bed  materials 
and  some  sand.  The  best  position  for  them  is  in  a 
cold  frame,  keeping  the  plants  rather  close  for  a  few 
days  after  potting,  then  giving  an  abundance  of  air 
oa  all  favourable  occasions.  Early  in  June  the 
plants  will  be  ready  for  transferring  into  the  pots 
ia  which  they  are  to  flower.  These  should  be  0 
inches  wide,  and  use  the  same  compost  as  recom- 
mended in  The  Gaeden  for  the  last  potting.  In 
determining  the  number  of  shoots  to  retain  the 
C'lltivator  must  be  guided  by  circumstances.  For 
ordinary  purposes  three  retained  from  each  topping 
will  be  sufficient,  making  in  all  eighteen  growths. 
If  good-sized  flowers  are  required,  the  number  of 
branches  may  be  kept  to  that  named,  removing  all 
Bide  growths  as  they  are  made  and  reducing  the 
flower-buds  to  the  central  one  on  each  stem, 
thereby  throwing  the  whole  energy  of  the  plant  into 
a  limited  number  of  blooms,  if  larger  or  smaller 
flowers  are  required  and  more  or  less  in  number, 
reduce  or  add  to  the  number  of  stems  as  the  case 
may  be,  remembering  that  the  more  flowers  are 
produced  the  smaller  they  will  be.  Supplying  the 
plants  with  water,  stimulants  and  other  routine 
duties  are  the  same  as  those  advised  for  other 
methods  of  cultivation ;  therefore  it  is  not  necessary 
to  name  them  here. 


Top-dresBinK  lawns.— Trimmings  from  road- 
sides are  not  to  be  confounded  with  ordinary  road- 
Bcranings  or  sand.  That  is,  as  a  rule,  poor  hungry 
stuff,  and  usually  employed  in  building  work,  or  is 
utilised,  when  thoroughly  dry,  in  mixing  with  the 
solid  matter  of  sewage  to  render  it  firm  and  useful. 
Roadside  trimmings  are  usually  furnished  in  the 
winter  wlien  the  sides  of  paths  or  grassy  margins  and 
the  watercourses  are  trimmed  and  cleaned  up.  In 
clialky  districts,  or  when  limestone  is  largely  employed 


for  road-making  the  scrapings  have  less  grit,  but  the 
remarks  applied  chiefly  to  roads  repaired  by  ordinary 
gravel.  The  side  trimmings,  whilst  invariably  con- 
taining Grass  seed,  also  contain  some  road  manure . — 
A.  D. _^ 

Ferns. 

■W.    H.    GOWER. 

DENNST.EDTIAS. 

This  is  a  family  of  beautiful  plants,  which  are 
often  to  be  seen  in  Fern  collections  under  the 
name  of  Dickaonia,  from  which  they  differ, 
however,  in  having  slender,  creeping  rhizomes 
instead  of  stout  and  erect  tree-like  stems. 
Although  the  character  of  the  fructification  is 
similar  to  that  of  Dickaonia,  these  plants  never 
aaaume  an  erect  habit ;  consequently  they  form 
a  very  distinct  group.  They  were  arranged 
under  the  present  name  by  Bernhardi,  who  was 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Erfurt,  some  time  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  since  which 
time  other  authors  have  suggested  various  names 
for  them,  such  as  Sitolobium,  Patania,  &c. ;  but 
I  cannot  see  any  reason  to  disturb  Bemhardi's 
name.  As  before  remarked,  they  form  a  very 
natural  group,  and  are  found  widely  distributed 
over  both  hemispheres.  Under  cultivation  they 
are  exceedingly  ornamental,  forming  handsome 
specimens,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  when 
planted  out,  their  rich  green  fronds  becoming 
very  large  under  such  conditions.  These  Ferns 
are  by  no  means  to  be  despised  as  pot  plants. 
There  are  several  kinds  described,  many  of 
which,  however,  have  not  been  introduced  to 
this  country  in  a  living  state,  but  the  following 
is  a  brief  description  of  the  principal  kinds  under 
cultivation  at  the  present  time,  aU  of  which  are 
deserving  the  care  and  attention  of  Fern  lovers 
and  growers.  The  soil  for  producing  large 
.specimens  of  these  plants  should  consist  of  loam 
and  peat  in  equal  parts,  with  a  little  sand  added, 
but  if  smaller  specimens  are  more  suitable  the 
sou  should  be  nearly  all  loam.  They  enjoy  a 
large  amount  of  water,  and  therefore  the  pota 
should  be  well  drained. 

D.  ADIANTOIDES  when  grown  in  pots  produces 
fronds  about  4  feet  high,  but  when  planted  out  they 
will  grow  as  high  again  or  more.  The  lower  pinnte 
are  from  a  foot  to  2  feet  broad  at  the  base,  the  seg- 
ments being  somewhat  oblong  and  bluntly  lobed. 
It  is  found  generally  throughout  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies. 

D.  ANTHBisciFOLiA  is  also  a  bold -growing 
species,  with  fronds  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  in  height, 
bearing  numerous  pinnse,  which  are  upwards  of  a 
foot  long.  The  colour  is  pale  green,  the  numerous 
large  reddish  brown  sori  being  very  conspicuous. 
It  is  Brazilian. 

D.  CICUTAEIA. — This  is  a  remarkably  handsome 
form,  with  fronds  some  3  feet  to  •!  feet  in  height, 
the  pinna::  2  feet  long  and  9  inches  broad.  It  varies 
considerably  in  general  outline.  It  increases  freely 
and  may  be  used  for  indoor  decoration.  A  native 
of  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Peru. 

D.  DAVALLioiDES  is  One  of  the  most  elegant 
members  of  the  family,  its  fronds  attaining  a  height 
of  some  3  feet  and  a  breadth  of  from  a  foot  to 
18  inches  at  the  base.  It  appears  to  be  widely 
spread  in  Australia. 

D.  LiNDENi. — This  is  a  handsome  plant,  bearing 
large  and  bold  tripinnate  fronds  with  numerous 
pairs  of  pinna;  upwards  of  a  foot  long;  colour  bright 
light  green.     It  comes  from  New  Grenada. 

D.  .MOLUCCANA. — This,  though  a  smaller-growing 
.species,  is  very  elegant;  the  fronds  triangular  in 
outline,  growing  from  about  2  feet  to  a  yard  in 
length,  the  segments  finely  cut,  sub-coriaceous  in 
texture  and  brilliant  green  in  colour.  Native  of  the 
Indian  Islands. 

D.  I'AVONi  is  a  very  broad-fronded  kind  from 
South   America.     Its  fronds    attain    a    height    of 


about  4  feet,  the  pinnaa  being  closely  set  and  very 
broad. 

D.  PUNCTILOBULA. — This  is  an  elegant  species 
from  North  America,  with  finely  cut,  bright  green 
fronds ;  it  is  quite  hardy  and  deciduous,  and  when 
not  fertile  has  much  the  appearance  of  our  native 
Lady  Fern. 

D.  EUBiGiNO.SA. — A  large-growing  species  with 
ample  tripinnate  fronds  which  when  the  plant  is 
well-established  attain  a  height  of  nearly  6  feet ; 
they  are  triangular  in  outline,  the  segments  finely 
lobed,  deep  green  on  the  upper  side,  slightly  hairy 
beneath.    Widely  distributed  in  South  America. 

D.  TENBEA  is  a  form  of  bold  habit,  producing  large 
fronds  with  very  prominent  sori.  The  fronds  attain 
several  feet  in  height,  and  are  deep  green  above, 
paler  beneath.     It  comes  from  South  America. 

Gymnog^amma  Pearcei. — This  is  one  of  the 

most  elegant  species  of  the  genus ;  it  somewhat 
resembles  G.  flexuosa,  but  the  segments  are  much 
finer  and  the  rachis  is  not  zig-zag.  The  fronds  are 
deltoid  in  outline,  about  four  times  divided,  the 
segments  being  very  narrow  and  forked  and  of  a 
bright  green,  destitute  of  the  farinose  powder  so 
common  in  members  of  this  family,  saving  a  slight 
white  powder  which  is  usually  confined  to  the 
crown  of  the  plant.  It  is  a  gem,  but  unfortunately 
very  few  can  induce  it  to  grow.  I,  however,  noted 
recently  in  the  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea 
a  seedling  form  which  appears  to  have  overcome 
the  delicate  constitution  of  the  type,  and  to  be 
more  robust.  This  form  appears  to  be  a  stronger 
grower,  that  is  to  say,  it  makes  larger  and  longer 
fronds  without  being  coarser,  so  that  this  will  be  a 
great  feature  gained.  It  is  a  native  of  Peru,  having 
been  discovered  by  Pearce  years  ago  when  travel- 
ling in  that  country  for  the  Messrs.  Veitcb,  and 
therefore  does  not  require  so  much  heat  as  some  of 
the  species. — W.  H.  G. 
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PLATE   643. 

EOSE  HON.  EDITH  GIFFOED.* 
Hon.  Edith  Gifford  (J.  B.  Guillot  fils,  1882), 
doubly  figured  in  to-day's  issue  of  The  Gar- 
DE^f,  is  well  deserving  of  the  honour  as  the 
best  of  all  the  white  Teas,  not  so  absolutely 
colourless  as  Niphetos,  but  in  habit,  freedom, 
form  and  constancy  presenting  an  irresistible 
claim  to  the  position,  and  requiring  only  to 
be  known  in  order  to  become  one  of  the  most 
universally  popular  of  all  tlie  Tea-scented 
Eoses.  That  is  to  say,  of  the  non-climbing 
section,  for  Edith,  as,  with  excusable  famili- 
arity, rosarians  habitually  call  their  favourite, 
though  "  most  divinely  fair,"  rather  than 
"  divinely  tall,"  is  somewhat  short  of  stature, 
yet  no  way  lacking  grace,  pale  almost  lo 
wliiteness  but  for  the  soft  flesh  tints  deepen- 
ing sometimes  into  a  rcsy  blush,  neither  coy 
nor  captious,  but  gracious  always  and  constant, 
tlie  full  round  form  a  model  from  every  point 
iif  view. 

This  charming  Eose  is  said  to  have  been 
raised  from  Perle  des  Jardins  and  jMadame 
Falcot,  and  in  habit,  wood,  and  foliage  bears 
considerable  family  likene.ss  to  Levet's  beau- 
tiful seedling ;  for  the  growth  is  erect  and 
sturdy,  the  stems  deep  red,  and  the  foliage 
dark  coloured  and  very  lianilsomo,  forming 
an  admirable  contrast  to  tlie  lirilliant  purity 
(if  the  boldly-displayed  wliite  flowers.     These 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  at  Gravetye  Manor  by 
n.  G.  Moon,  August  18,  1887,  and  printed  by  G. 
Severeyns. 
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are  produced  in  sucli  abundance  from  early 
summer  until  late  autumn,  that  it  might  he 
expected  that  many  would  he  ill-shaped ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  hardly  a  flower  is 
ever  lacking  in  form,  whether  in  bud,  half- 
open,  or  fully  developed,  and  the  Hon.  Edith 
Gilford  is  as  constant  among  the  Teas  as  is 
A.  K.  WUliams  among  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

Even  after  so  late  a  spring  as  that  of 
1887,  the  Hon.  Edith  Gifford  was  in  bloom 
by  the  third  week  in  June,  and  by  Mid- 
summer Day  was  in  the  greatest  beauty. 
On  the  26th  of  June  some  selected  flowers 
were  photographed,  exactly  life-size,  by 
Messrs.  Byrne,  of  Richmond,  and  one  of 
these  photographs  has  been  reproduced  in 
the  excellent  engraving  (p.  309),  which  may 
consequently  be  accepted  as  an  exact  repre- 
sentation of  a  typical  example  of  a  summer 
blossom  of  the  variety.  The  coloured  plate, 
on  the  other  hand^  represents  with  equal 
fidelity  a  truss  of  bloom  such  as  is  thrown  up 
from  the  base  of  the  plant  later  on  in  the 
season  and  throughout  the  autumn.  In  this 
second  or  later  blooming,  the  colour  at  the 
base  is  often  rather  deeper  than  in  June  when 
the  flowers  are  frequently  pure  white. 

A  variety  to  which  the  Rose  under  notice 
has  often  been  compared  is  Devoniensis,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  this  in  many  places 
will  be  superseded  by  the  Hon.  Edith 
Gilford,  which  is  more  vigorous,  less  tender, 
infinitely  more  free-flowering,  and  whose 
flowers,  even  when  full  blown,  never  assume  a 
flat,  pancake  shape.  Another  point  in  which 
the  Hon.  Edith  Giflbrd  is  superior  toother  white 
Teas,  such  as  Innocente  Pirola,  &c.,  is  in  the 
great  substance  of  its  petals,  which  are  not 
easily  stuck  together  by  wet,  so  that  the  flowers 
open  fair  even  in  cool  and  damp  weather. 

That  a  Rose  which  was  flowered  for  the 
first  time  out  of  doors  in  this  country  in  the 
summer  of  1844  should  at  the  end  of  the 
season  of  1886  be  found  to  be  included 
among  the  eighteen  Teas  and  Noisettes  most 
frequently  exhibited  that  year,  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  merit  and  beauty  of  the  indi- 
vidual blooms  of  the  variety  ;  and  when  in 
addition  it  can  be  confidently  recommended 
as  the  best  white  Tea  for  making  an  effective 
group  in  the  garden,  owing  to  its  erect  habit 
of  growth,  its  extreme  freedom  of  bloom,  and 
its  exceptional  constancy,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  such  a  Rose  has  every  claim  to  rank 
among  the  very  best  of  even  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  all,  namely,  the  Tea-scented  Eoses. 

It  is  difficult  to  dissociate  the  name  of 
their  raiser  from  the  names  of  some  of  the 
finest  (including  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  and 
Catherine  Mermet,  certainly  two  out  of  the 
three  most  perfect)  of  all  the  Teas ;  but  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  Guillot  would  occupy 
a  higher  position  than  a  good  many  other 
raisers  not  unknown  to  fame,  even  if  he  had 
raised  nothing  else  and  his  reputation 
depended     solely    upon     the    Hon.     Edith 

Gifford.  T.    "W.    GiRDLESTONB. 


Bamboos. — I  was  glad  to  notice  that  you  are 
well  on  the  road  towards  becoming  a  Bamboo  wor- 
shipper.   Nothing  is  more  graceful  in  habit  than  the 


Bamboo.  Nothing  admits  the  sunshine  with  more 
cheerful  and  delicate  effect.  No  shades  of  green  are 
more  beautiful  than  those  of  the  stem,  and  then  it  is 
an  Evergreen,  besides  being  of  practical  use. — S. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.   COLEMAN. 

THE  CRANBERRY. 

If,  as  many  imagine,  fruit  farming  in  the  future 
is  to  supplant  corn  growing  in  this  country,  the 
question  naturally  arises.  What  are  we  to  grow 
to  supply  the  people's  wants  and  yield  the  most 
profit  ?  If  all  soils  and  situations  throughout 
Britain  were  equally  good,  why  then  the  Apple, 
the  Plum,  the  Pear,  and  the  Cherry  would  be 
selected,  probably  in  the  order  in  which  I  have 
just  placed  them.  Bush  fruits  and  Strawberries 
would  occupy  thousands  of  acres,  and  the  much- 
neglected  FUbert,  a  nut  of  which  we  im- 
port immense  quantities,  would  be  planted  on 
many  a  warm  loamy  bank  miles  away  from  the 
monopolising  county  of  Kent.  So  far  good,  but 
before  we  can  carry  this  revolution  we  must 
find  men  capable  of  selecting  the  most  suitable 
soils  and  aspects,  the  most  profitable  varieties 
to  grow  for  certain  markets  and  seasons,  and 
then  the  average  corn-farmer  will  have  to 
undergo  a  course  of  training.  Assuming  that  a 
minister  of  horticulture,  with  geological  map  be- 
fore him,  succeeds  in  plotting  out  the  country 
and  in  finding  suitable  soils  for  each  of  these 
fruits,  there  will  still  remain  many  broad  acres 
too  thin,  too  poor,  too  boggy  for  the  hardiest  of 
our  stone  or  kernel  species.  When  passing  the 
other  day  by  South-Western  Railway  from  Lon- 
don to  Reading  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  vast 
tract  of  boggy  or  peaty  land,  in  many  places 
studded  with  pools  of  water,  would  not  be  con- 
sidered up  to  the  mark,  and  yet  within  a  few 
mUes  the  "  one- Apple  "  man  survives.  But 
what  about  Cranberries?  If  my  memory  does 
not  fail  me,  I  have  seen  beds  of  peat  18  inches 
or  2  feet  in  thickness,  resting  upon  marl,  with 
water  trickling  along  the  bottoms  of  the  grips 
or  trenches  cut  through  them  for  draining  the 
Rhododendrons,  and  as  this  is  just  the  land  for 
these  lowly  and  withal  ornamental  shrubs,  why 
not  plant  Cranberries  in  enormous  quantities  I 
Grand  cooks  do  not,  I  believe,  care  much  for 
them,  and  yet  the  fruit  is  very  wholesome  ;  it 
can  be  kept  in  the  barrel  and  used  from  all  the 
winter  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  this  pretty 
pheasant-feeding  trailer  will  be  content  with  the 
crumbs  which  all  other  fruit  trees  despise. 

Of  American  Cranberries  (Oxycoccus  macro- 
carpus)  considerable  quantities  are  imported, 
absorbed  and  consumed,  I  suppose,  by  dwellers 
in  large  towns,  but  the  plant  being  perfectly 
hardy  i  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  relieve 
our  relations  of  much  trouble  and  anxiety  by 
growing  for  ourselves  and  keeping  the  cash  in 
our  own  country.  Another  species,  O.  palustris, 
is  a  native  of  Britain,  but  the  fruit  is  smaller 
and  very  acid  ;  consequently  it  is  considered  in- 
ferior to  the  American,  which  requires  less 
sugar.  Large  quantities  of  fruit  from  plants 
growing  wild,  nevertheless,  are  used  by  resi- 
dents in  the  districts  to  which  it  is  indigenous. 
Both  being  equally  hardy  and  one  better  than 
the  other,  our  attention  naturally  should  be 
directed  to  the  best.  O.  macrocarpus  already  is 
grown  in  several  domains  in  Sussex  and  adjoin- 
ing counties,  not  only  for  its  fruit,  but  also  for 
its  beauty  as  a  dense  evergreen  covering,  where, 
the  Gaultherias  excepted,  hardly  any  other 
plant  will  increase  and  remain  healthy.  In  the 
grounds  at  Petworth  in  a  large  sunken  bed  I 
once  saw  an  enormous  mass  growing  in  the 
rudest  health.     A  thin  layer  of  peat  and  a  few 


stones  formed  its  bed,  and  an  occasional  flooding 
in  summer,!  ascertained  from  Mr.  Breeze,  formed 
the  sum  and  substance  of  his  attention.  At 
other  places,  notably  in  Lord  Brassey's  grounds, 
Normanhurst,  near  Battle,  the  plant  ran  riot 
amongst  Conifers  and  shrubs,  and,  judging  from 
the  position  of  many  of  the  clumps,  I  venture 
to  think  bog  or  peat  alone  kept  them  in  robust 
health,  as  I  do  not  recollect  noticing  arrange- 
ments for  flooding.  Water,  however,  as  well  as 
biig  earth  being  the  most  important,  if  not  the 
only,  essentials,  tlie  beds  should  be  formed 
where  the  two  elements  are  at  command.  In 
America,  we  are  told,  the  Cranberry  is  found  m 
boggy  ground,  swamps,  and  on  the  borders  of 
lakes,  and  experienced  writers  in  this  country 
say  the  plant  is  best  grown  in  beds  formed  by 
digging  out  the  ground  at  the  side  of  a  pond  or 
running  water,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  exca- 
vation may  be  a  foot  or  so  below  the  surfii  of 
the  water,  and  then  filling  in  a  layer  of  .ose 
stones  and  peat  to  the  depth  of  9  inches.  In 
these  the  roots  should  be  planted  2  feet  apart 
early  in  autumn  or  in  spring,  when  all  danger 
of  frost  is  over.  The  plants  soon  spread  in  aU 
directions  and  cover  the  beds,  and  in  no  case 
should  they  be  allowed  to  sufi'er  for  want  of 
water.  If  fruit  were  the  only  consideration, 
Cranberry  culture  should  be  encouraged  ;  but 
when,  as  I  have  just  stated,  the  plant  is  highly 
ornamental,  the  owners  of  all  large  estates  and 
game  preserves  contaming  wet,  boggy  land,  whUst 
consulting  their  own  interests  and  pleasure, 
might  set  a  good  example  by  introducing  it  in 
quantity. 

TREATMENT  OF  FRUIT  TREES  ON  WALLS. 
Owing  to  the  exceptionally  hot  and  dry  weather 
which  we  experienced  last  summer  and  autumn, 
fruit  trees  of  every  description  made  a  somewhat 
spare,  and  consequently  short-jointed  and  well- 
ripened  growth.  Apricot,  Peach,  Nectarine,  Plnm, 
Cherry,  Apple,  and  Pear  trees  are,  therefore,  studded 
with  fruit  buds,  which,  with  a  favourable  change  in 
the  weather,  will  burst  into  full  bloom.  The  best 
means  at  hand  for  protecting  the  blossom  should  be 
employed  during  the  time  the  trees  are  in  flower, 
as  a  very  slight  protection  would  prevent  a  few  de- 
grees of  frost  from  destroying  such  a  promising 
prospect.  Canvas  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of 
ropes  and  pulleys  secured  to  strips  of  boards  screwed 
to  the  tops  of  upright  poles  let  in  a  few  inches  into 
the  ground,  and  secured  to  iron  brackets  driven  into 
the  wall  just  below  the  cornice  or  projecting  course 
of  bricks,  at  6  feet  apart,  is  the  next  best  protection 
to  glass.  The  canvas  should  be  fastened  to  the  strips 
of  board  with  half-inch  tin-tacks,  and  be  fumishtd 
with  a  series  of  rings  at  about  10  feet  apart. 
Through  these  the  individual  ropes  (sash-line),  after 
being  secured  to  the  bottom  ring,  should  be  passed 
and  then  over  the  pulleys.  They  should  be  about  9 
feet  wide,  and  long  enough  to  cover  one  length  of 
wall,  and  when  let  down  over  the  trees  in  the  even- 
ing they  should  be  secured  by  the  rings  attached  to 
the  bottom  of  the  canvas,  being  slipped  over  hooks 
driven  into  the  poles  for  the  purpose.  When  drawn 
up  in  the  morning,  they  should  be  looped  up  to 
hooks  screwed  on  to  the  strip  of  board,  one  between 
each  pulley.  A  wide  board,  resting  upon  the  coping 
and  secured  to  the  tops  of  the  several  poles,  should 
be  put  on  each  length  of  wall  so  protected.  In  the 
absence  of  the  protection  indicated,  lengths  of  gar- 
den netting  doubled  or  trebled  it  hung  over  the  trees 
will  afford  more  protection  to  the  blossoms  than 
may  at  first  sight  appear,  and  a  few  small  branches 
of  Yew,  Spruce,  or  Portugal  Laurel  stuck  here  and 
there  between  the  branches  of  the  trees  when  in 
flower  will  also  tend  to  secure  the  object  in  view, 
namely,  sufficient  fruit  for  a  crop.  The  trees  should 
receive  a  good  watering  at  the  roots  and  the  shoots 
should  be  gradually  and  judiciously  disbudded, 
commencing  the  operation  as  soon  as  the  buds  have 
pushed  into  growth,  ultimately  leaving  only  the 
lowest  placed  and  terminal  buds  to  grow  on  each 
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shoot.  Pinch  a  few  of  the  intervening  young 
growths  back  to  one  joint,  and  rub  all  the  other 
buds  off  in  the  first  instance.  As  the  young  leaves 
of  Peach,  Cherry,  and  Plum  trees  are  very  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  aphis  (indicated  by  the  curling  of 
the  affected  leaves),  prompt  and  effectual  measures 
should  be  taken  to  eradicate  this  very  troublesome 
and  destructive  pest  as  soon  as  it  appears  on  the 
trees.  For  this  purpose  a  solution,  consisting  of 
one  quart  of  tobicco  juice  to  four  gallons  of  soft 
water,  applied  to  the  affected  trees  with  the 
syringe  on  a  dull  day  or  after  the  sun  has  gone  off 
the  trees  in  the  afternoon  will  have  the  desired 
effect.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  application  of 
this  solution  killing  tbe  insects  on  the  trees,  it  also 
renders  the  foliage  of  the  trees  so  syringed  distaste- 
ful during  the  remainder  of  the  season  to  the 
attacks  of  other  pests.  The  black  fly,  which  is  so 
partial  to  the  young  shoots  of  the  Cherry,  is  the 
most  difficult  to  dislodge,  and  it  not  attacked  in 
time,  two  or  three  applications  of  the  tobacco  water 
may  be  necessary  to  rid  the  trees  of  it.  All  the 
Peach,  Cherry,  and  Plum  trees  should  be  examined 
two  or  three  times  every  week  during  the  growing 
season,  and  as  soon  as  blight  is  detected  the  remedy 
should  be  applied  forthwith.  In  order  to  save  the 
foliage  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  from  the 
ravagts  of  red  spider,  they  should— in  addition  to 
receiving  copious  supplies  of  water  (all  the  better  if  it 
be  liquid  manure)  a.,  the  roots  during  the  growing 
season  and  in  the  absence  of  heavy  rains— be 
syringed  overhead  every  afternoon  duiing  the  sum- 
mer months  when  the  sun  has  gone  off  the  trees. 
Should  any  of  the  leaves  become  blistered — the  re- 
sult of  a  chill — they  should  be  picked  off ;  and  should 
mildew  appear,  a  dusting  of  the  affected  leaves  while 
damp  with  sulphur  will  arrest  its  progress.  If  a  few 
inches  thick  of  half-rotten  manure  be  placed  over 
the  roots  of  choice  wall  or  other  fruit  trees  during 
the  summer  months  it  will  be  an  advantage,  espe- 
cially if  the  summer  should  happen  to  be  hot. 
The  young  growths  intended  to  bear  fruit  next 
year  will  have  to  be  "  laid  in  "  every  week  during 
the  growing  period,  and  any  unduly  strong-growing 
shoots  should  be  pinched,  so  as  to  direct  the  flow  of 
sap  into  those  of  weaker  growth. 
LrnigforA  Castle.  H.  W.  Waed. 


of  it,  but  have  uufortunately  lost  it.  It  has  a  true 
Pine  flavour,  is  very  prolific  and  hardy.  I  believe  that 
this  Strawberry  is  of  all  others  the  one  for  preserving, 
for  the  fruit  is  very  firm  and  of  a  fine  red  through- 
out. The  old  Elton  Pine  and  Hericart  de  Thury  are 
great  favourites  for  this  purpose,  but  the  above-named 
variety  is  far  superior. — J.  CoRNHiLL. 

A  novel  Grape  arbour. — At  Carcasonno,  in 
France,  tbe  owner  of  a  three-storey  house  with  a_  flat 
roof  planted  a  Grape  Vine  in  the  street,  protected  it  by 
a  ofuard  till  it  got  up  out  of  danger,  and  then  trained  it 
as  an  arbour  all  over  the  roof.  Here  he  can  sit  with 
his  family  in  grateful  shade  under  his  own  Vine,  and 
eat  the  "fruit  thereof,  though  he  has  not  a  single 
foot  of  garden  ground  to  call  his  own. 


BARREN  VINES. 
On  the  very  day  that  "  W.  C.'s  "  remarks  on 
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subject  appeared  in  The  Gakden  I  was  called  upon 
to  inspect  "\'ines  that  are  in  the  same  condition  as 
those  described  by  "  F.  H."    The  plants  in  question 
are  Muscats,  have  been  planted  about  twelve  years, 
and  have  been  forced  so  that  ripe  fruit  may  be  had 
in  July.     In  this  case  for  the  last  two  years  every 
bunch  before  it  could  come  into  bloom  has  dropped. 
On  about  a  dozen  Vines  there  will  not  be  a  berry 
this  season.     It  did  not  require  much  experience 
to  discover  the  cause  of  the  failure.    The  Vines  are 
inside  with   the   usual  arrangement  of  an  arched 
wall  to  allow  the  roots  finding  an  easy  exit.    This, 
however,  has  availed  them  but  little,  for  attached  to 
the  house  is  a  row  of  frames  through  which  a  hot- 
water  pipe  passes  and  beyond  this  a  gravel  path. 
A  worse  arrangement  for  a  vinery  could  not  possi- 
bly be  conceived ;  but  the  individual  who  planned  it 
wished  to  grow  a  general  collection  of  plants,  and 
therefore  persuaded  his  employer  to  add  the  frames 
to  the  original  design,  representing  that  the  cost  for 
heating  them  under  such  circumstances  would  be 
but  trifling.     For  the  convenience  thus  obtained  a 
heavy  penalty  has  to  be  paid,  for  there  being  no  out- 
side border,  the  customary  measures  for  feeding  the 
Vines  and  keeping  up  their  vigour  could  not  be  taken. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  a  small  inside  border  on  which 
stands  a  collection  of  fine-leaved  plants,  and  the 
constant  watering  has  so  soured  the  soil  that  many 
of  the  roots  seem  to  have  become  rotten.     In  this 
instance  the  only  course  left  is  to  move  the  frames, 
make  a  good  border,  and  either  lift  the  old  Vines  or 
plant  young  ones.     It  is  not  likely  that  many  will 
commit  such  an  error,  but  it  there  should  be  any 
reader  of  The  Gabdex  who  may  be  tempted  to 
We  are  still  using  Flanders    attach  frames  to  a  vinery,  let  him  take  warning  in 
time.    A  vinery  must  be  a  vinery,  and  although  other 
plants  may  be  grown  in  it,  their  needs  must  always 
be  subordinated  to  those  of  the  Vines,  otherwise, 
and  especially  where  the  latter  are  forced,  they  will 
eventually  decline  in  vigour.     In  the  absence   of 
top-dressing.  A'ine  roots  will  go   down  as  deep  as 
they  can.     They  have  a  natural  tendency  to  do  so, 
otherwise  how  could  they  exist  on  the  steep  slopes 
under  a  broiling  sun   in  many  Continental  vine- 
yards.    I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  top-dressing 
should  be  done  from  the  first  year  of  planting,  and 
that  for  the  first  few  years  soot  is  the  manure  that 
will  best  answer  the  purpose.     The  newly-formed 
border  being  rich  in  nitrogenous  matter,  there  is  no 
need  to  add  to  it,  but  soot,  as  is  well  known,  has 
no  great  forcing  power,  but  possesses  more  than 
any   stimulant    I    know    an    attractive    force    for 
roots.   Top-dress  a  pot  plant  with  it  constantly  and 
the  upper  portion  of   the  compost  will   in   time 
become  filled  with  fibrous  roots.     If  only  for   the 
power  it  exercises  of  Increasing  fibrous  root.a,  soot 
has  much  value.     I  have  often  wondered  whether 
soot  would  keep  off  the  Phylloxera.     Applied  as  a 
top-dressing,  the    strong  ammoniacal  fumes  drive 
away  red  spider,  and  we  know  that  all   kinds  of 
ground  vermin  give  them  a  wide  berth.      J.  C.  1!. 


can  be  greatly  Improved  by  good  cultivation,  for 
there  he  would  see  hundreds  of  splendid  specimens 
of  Shepherd's  BuUace  pruned  to  nice-shaped  heads, 
and  bearing  enormous  crops  of  their  large  greenish 
white  fruits  that  realise  a  high  price  In  market.  I 
have  often  seen  them  being  carefully  packed,  and 
realising  double  the  price  of  good  Plums,  simply 
because  they  came  in  at  a  time  when  Plums  were 
not  to  be  got.  It  is  all  very  well  for  gardeners  in 
private  places  to  grow  the  best  of  everything;  but 
market  cultivators  have  to  consider  what  will  sell, 
and  although  BuUaces  are  reckoned  amongst  com- 
mon fruits  they  are  by  no  means  unprofitable,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  of  the  really  good 
Plums,  that  ripen  all  at  one  time  and  therefore  glut 
the  markets.  We  must  also  remember  that  the  jam 
factories  take  large  quantities  of  fruit,  and  these 
large  kinds  of  Builaces  are  used  in  enormous  quan- 
tities for  the  manufacture  of  what  is  passed  off  for 
Green  Gage  jam,  from  their  great  similarity  to 
Gages.  That  they  are  nearly  all  stone  is  quite  a 
mistake,  for  in  well-grown  samples,  such  as  I  refer 
to,  they  were  on  an  average  as  large  as  Green  Gages 
grown  on  standards  in  this  country. — J.  G.  H. 


Bo.NNE  DE  M.\LiNEs  is  the  French  name  for  the  e.x 
cellent  'Winter  Nelis. 

riandera  Pippin. 

Pippin,  an  old  variety  which  grows  its  own  sugar. 
W.  C. 

The  season  of  Pears. — Will  any  reader  tell  me 
the  difference  in  time  of  ripening  between  Marie  Louise 
in  Sussex  and  the  same  Pear  in  Yorkshire  ? — J.  H. 

Beurre  d'Amanlis  Pear. — This  Pear  does  not 
appear  to  have  met  with  much  approval  for  your 
selected  list,  and  for  that  reason  I  beg  to  name 
this  Pear  as  a  iirst-rate  bearer;  fruit  large  and  of 
good  flavour.  What  do  your  correspondents  think  of 
ity— J.  Ar.LSop,  The  Gardens,  Bolton  Hall,  Hull. 
*,*  What  of  the  quality  y-Eo. 

Pear  Comte  de  Paris. — I  do  not  remember  see- 
ing this  Pear  mentioned  in  The  Garden  by  any  cor- 
respondent, and  if  I  remember  rightly  only  one  dish  of 
it  was  shown  at  the  Peir  Congress.  It  is  not  a 
vigorous  growing  sort,  but  a  fairly  good  hearer. 
The  fruit  is  ahcnt  the  size  of  that  of  Winter  Nelis 
and  of  much  the  eame  shape,  but  hardly  so  handsome. 
The  colour  of  the  fruit  is  greenish  jellnw,  the  flesh 
white,  buttery  and  delicious  in  flavour,  and  it  ripens  at 
the  same  time  as  Marie  Louise. — J.  C. 

Beurre  Diel  Pear.—"  D.  T.  F."  (p.  24(5)  very 
faithfully  describes  this  beautiful  Pear,  and  very  justly 
pays  it  ought  to  take  a  prominent  place  in  any  selected 
dozen.  From  my  own  experience  I  fully  agree  with 
all  that  "  D.  T.  F."  has  said  in  its  favour.  With  me 
it  ripens  beautifully  mottled,  fair  sized,  and  g  od 
shaped  fruit  on  espaliers,  and  is  one  of  our  best  look- 
ing Pears  for  table.  I  think  it  certainly  ouirht  to  liiivc 
a  place  in  a  selection  of  twelve. — -T.  Ar.r.sop,  TIte  (Jur- 
tlcTiK,  Lkilton  Hall,  Hidl. 

*»*  Xo ;  not  good  enough  to  go  in  the  twelve !  It 
ia  not  good  looks  we  are  sceliing,  but  good  Pears. — En. 

Strawberry  Coddington  Pine. — Do  any  of 
your  readers  grow  this  kind  ?  It  came  into  my  hands 
a  few  years  ago,  and  I  formed  a  very  favourable  opinion 


BuUaces— "Hortus,"  in  The  Gabden,  March  10 
(p.  210),  would  lead  people  to  suppose  that  Builaces 
are  little  bettor  than  Sloes,  and  therefore  not  worthy 
of  garden  or  orchard  culture.  If  "  Hortus"  were  to 
take  a  trip  to  Boughton,  near  Maidstone,  in  October, 
and  look  round  the  splendid  fruit  orchards  of 
Messrs.  Skinner  and  Sons,  he  would  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  even  such  a  despised  fruit  as  the  Bullace 
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Vines. 
The  rough,  cold  weather  which  has  prevailed  since 
the  middle  of  February  having  thrown  back  the  sap 
and  turned  the  tables  upon  an  eaily  spring,  fire-heat 
in  late  houses  will  not  only  be  advantageous,  but 
absolutely  necessary.     Frost  and  snow  and  biting 
east  winds  have  produced  a  wholesome  effect  upon 
hardy  fruit  trees,  but  late  Grapes  must  have  a  long 
summer  and  a  good  summer  to  ripen  them  properly, 
and  for  this  reason  I  repeat  my  advice  to  all  who 
wish  to  colour  and  finish  and  keep  them  for  several 
months  after  they  are  cut,  to  push  them  forward 
with  all  reasonable  speed,  as  one  ton  of  fuel  now  is 
worth   two   in   the   autumn.     Lady    Downe's    and 
kindred  varieties  now  breaking  may  be  well  syringed 
with  warm  water  at  least  twice   a  day,  and  if  a 
moderate  covering  of  fresh  stable  litter  is  placed 
upon    the    internal  borders    it    will    absorb    and 
radiate    ammonia   and    moisture  when    the    tem- 
perature is  rising.     If  the  borders  have  been  pro- 
perly moistened  by  repeated   waterings    at  short 
intervals  since  the  old  Grapes  were  cut,  the  roots 
will  take  no  harm  until  the  young  growths  begin  to 
draw  out,  but  at  that  stage  a  further  supply  of 
warm  diluted  liquid  will  be  of  immense  advantage 
to  old-established  Vines,   especially   where  heavy 
cropping  has  left  traces  of  weakness.     Young  ones 
may  not  be  Improved  by  the  use  of  stimulants,  but 
all  should  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
carry  them  safely  over  the  setting  period.     Long 
and  strong  canes  must  be  closely  watched,  and  If 
any  of  the  back  buds  show  signs  of  lagging,  the 
points  must  be  bent  down  to  tbe  border  to  produce 
a  check  upon  the  sap  in  its  upward  movement.     A 
horizontal  position  from  the  outset  generally  pro- 
duces the  desired  effect,  but  once  the  point  buds  are 
started  nothing  short  of  throwing  the  dormant  part 
into  the  crown  of  an  arch  will  check  the  one  and 
help  the  other.     Regulate  fire-heat  to  ensure  a  tem- 
perature of  50°  to  55°  through  the  night,  ventilate 
at  65°,  run  up  to  TO"  or  75°  with  sun  heat,  and  at 
that  figure  close  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  mois- 
ture.   As  Vines  after  this  period  push  along  very 
fast  they  should  be  disbudded  as  soon  as  the  best 
shows  can  be  detected,  and  pinched  at  the  second 
or  third  joint  beyond  tbe  bunch,  when  with  finger 
and  thumb  the  tiny  points  can  be  manipulated.     By 
adopting  this  plan  every  ounce  of  sap  is  utilised, 
the  size  and  compact  form  of  the  bunch  are  improved, 
there  is  no  bleeding,  and  the  unsightly  stump,  the 
result  of  neglect,  is  avoided. 

Midsca.ton.  Iiouscs  — Tying  down,  pinching,  and 
the  regulating  of  laterals,  also  the  removal  of  super- 
fluous bunches  must  receive  dailv  attention.  With 
all  the  houses  at  work  and  the  Vines  growing  very 
fast,  it  is  diflicult  to  prevent  some  operations  from 
falling  into  arrear,  but  on  no  account  should  timely 
stopping,  which  prevents  waste,  be  one  of  them. 
Pinching  at  the  second  or  even  the  third  joint  Is 
not  absolutely  necessary,  as  leaves,  no  doubt,  make 
roots,  but  whatever  system  is  adopted,  the  point 
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should  be  taken  out  when  no  larger  than  a  grain  of 
Mustard  seed,  and  point  laterals,  which  push  quickly, 
can  then  be  laid  in  until  every  inch  of  trellis  is 
covered  with  foliage.  The  most  trying  operation, 
no  doubt,  is  thinning,  but  before  Grapes  can  be 
thinned  they  must  be  properly  set,  and  as  some  of 
the  occupants  of  this  house,  including  the  Muscat 
section,  Sweetwater  and  Black  Morocco,  require 
assistance,  they  should  be  carefully  fertilised.  If 
Hamburghs  do  not  require  this  attention,  they  are 
not  injured  by  it,  but  I  maintain  that  all  fruits 
grown  under  glass  derive  benefit  from  a  touch  with 
the  brush,  and  on  this  account  I  never  miss  them  ; 
indeed,  I  go  further,  for  after  collecting  sufficient 
pollen  for  fertilising  their  shy  neighbours,  I  preserve 
a  quantity,  which  keeps  for  some  time  in  a  dry, 
warm  place,  for  future  use  upon  Muscats,  should 
Hamburghs,  when  most  wanted,  be  out  of  Uower. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  lay  down  definite  rules  for 
thinning  Grapfs,  as  some  varieties  of  Hamburgh 
produce  much  finer  berries  than  the  best  of  treat- 
ment will  secure  from  others.  The  clusters  upon 
some,  notably  the  thin-skinned,  oval-shaped,  and 
best  flavoured,  are  loose;  whilst  the  thicker-skinned, 
flatter,  and  larger-berried  variety  produces  compact, 
short-shouldered  bunches.  The  first  sometimes  re- 
quire very  little  thinning  ;  the  last  a  great  deal,  and 
then  they  are  apt  to  become  bound.  I  need  not  say 
more,  as  anyone  acquainted  with  Grapes  will  bear  me 
out  in  the  assertion  that  a  man  must  know  each  Vine's 
capabilities  before  he  can  thin  his  Grapes  properly. 
I'or  the  benefit  of  the  young  beginner,  I  may  say 
water  should  never  touch  the  Grapes  after  they  are 
set ;  they  should  never  be  rubbed  by  the  flesh  or 
the  hair.  The  berries  should  be  of  uniform  size ; 
they  should  not  press  each  other  out  of  shape,  and 
yet  the  bunches  should  retain  their  compact  form 
when  cut  and  laid  upon  the  dish  for  use. 

Early  Vines. — Allow  a  free  growth  of  lateral  upon 
Vines  undergoing  the  trying  strain  of  stoning,  and 
give  them  all  the  help  possible  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  steady  and  not  too  high  night  temperature, 
with  a  chink  of  fresh  air  on  the  front  ventilators 
from  banking  time  until  daylight  the  following  morn- 
ing. When  this  process  is  complete,  it  may  be  well 
to  pass  the  scissors  over  the  bunches  for  the  last 
time,  as  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  imper- 
fectly fertilised  berries,  until  this  stage  is  passed, 
do  not  declare  themselves.  When  fairly  on  the 
move,  an  additional  supply  of  short,  fresh,  but 
well-turned  Mushroom  manure  placed  upon  the  in- 
ternal borders,  especially  near  the  front  pipes,  will 
be  found  a  great  help  to  the  roots  and  foliage. 
Warm  diluted  liquid,  soot,  and  guano  water  may 
also  be  used  in  a  weak  clarified  state,  and  in  quan- 
tity sufficient  to  penetrate  through  the  compost  to 
the  drainage.  As  Vines,  like  all  other  gross  feeders, 
like  a  change  of  diet,  these  preparations  should  be 
used  alternately,  not  only  for  watering,  but  also  for 
damping  purposes.  Let  the  temperature  range  from 
60°  to  65°  through  the  night,  70"  to  7,5"  by  day  from 
fire-heat,  and  80°  to  85°  when  the  weather  is  mild 
and  the  sun  is  shining.  Give  air  when  the  mercury 
approaches  72°,  and  gradually  increase  it  with  a 
rising  glass  until  the  maximum  is  reached,  then  as 
carefully  reduce,  and  finally  close  with  a  short  run 
upward  to  00".  When  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour, 
they  must  have  a  steady  supply  of  fresh  air,  as 
perfect  bloom  and  finish  cannot  be  secured  without 
It ;  but  great  caution  at  this  early  season  is  neces- 
sary, and  on  no  account  must  ventilation  lower  the 
temperature.  Spider  revels  in  drought  and  cutting 
draughts  ;  rust,  mildaw,  shanking,  and  scalding  are 
often  produced  by  rash  air  giving,  the  mischief  in 
many  instances  being  plainly  traceable  to  the  sudden 
outlet  of  heated  air,  when  a  chink  only  at  the  top 
and  more  in  front  would  keep  the  house  full  and 
prevent  the  possibility  of  an  inrush  to  fill  up  the 
vacuum . 

Pof  Vines  now  swelling  off  crops  of  fruit  will 
take  good  top-dressing,  consisting  of  bone-dust  and 
other  highly  concentrated  stimulants  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  rich  loam,  little  and  often.  As 
many  pot  Vines  are  killed  by  mistaken  kindness,  it 
is  always  well  to  err  on  the  safe  side  in  the  use  of 
rich  solids  and  liquids;  indeed,  it  is  better  to  use 
pure  loam  and  water  with  weak  liquid  than  kill  the 
active  roots  with  uncertain  compounds, 


Cut-backs  inteLdtd  fcr  fiuiliLg  next  year,  having 
become  thoroughly  established  in  8-inch  or  H-inch 
pots,  should  be  shifted  into  others  two  sizes  larger 
before  they  become  root-bound.  The  best  compost 
for  these  is  sound  turfy  loam,  bone-dust,  old  lime 
rubble,  and  a  handful  of  soot.  Animal  manure  is 
objectionable,  as  it  encourages  worms  and  becomes 
sour  and  pasty  long  before  the  Vines  aie  taken  in 
for  forcing ;  it  may,  however,  be  used  as  a  mulch 
when  the  canes  are  in  full  growth,  but  the  best  of 
all  stimulants  is  clear  liquid  and  sound  solids  which 
do  not  soon  become  inert  and  offensive  to  the  roots. 
Replunge  in  bottom-heat,  shade  for  a  few  hours  on 
bright  days,  if  necessary,  water  sparingly  until  the 
roots  have  taken  to  the  compost,  then  expose  to  the 
full  benefit  of  light  by  training  the  young  rods  over 
trellises  12  inches  to  IG  itches  from  the  glass.  Pinch 
all  laterals  at  the  first  leaf,  stop  the  leaders  when 
they  have  made  6  feet  of  growth,  and  ensure  short- 
jointed  wood  by  liberal  ventilation  followed  by 
early  closing. 

Pot  Vines  from  eyes  must  be  shifted  on  as  soon  as 
they  have  recovered  from  the  check  which  invariably 
follows  the  exhaustion  of  the  stored-up  sap  in  the 
formation  of  roots,  and  the  tiny  canes  have  com- 
menced to  make  crisp  succulent  leaves.  This  appa- 
rent stand  is  the  most  critical  period  in  the  young 
Vine's  existence,  and  many  are  lost  through  a  sud- 
den decline  in  the  heat  of  the  bed  ;  but  once  past 
this  stage  they  will  grow  as  freely  as  Fuchsias,  when 
the  pots  may  be  gradually  raised  out  of  the  plung- 
ing material.  If  any  of  these  Vines  are  wanted  for 
spring  planting,  say  in  April  or  May,  the  main  point 
in  their  management  will  be  the  prevention  of  root- 
coiling  or  interlacing,  otherwise  the  check  which 
follows  disentanglement  will  mar  their  future  pro- 
gress. The  best  Vines  for  this  work,  however,  are 
struck  on  cubes  of  turf  placed  upon  ahotbtd,  as  the 
roots  from  the  first  radiate  in  every  direction,  and 
so  recuperative  are  these  roots  that  they  may  be 
cut  round  with  a  sharp  long-bladed  knife,  not  only 
with  impunity,  but  with  advantage,  as  each  root 
severed  at  the  edge  of  the  turf  will  at  or  ce  throw  out 
several.  The  result  of  this  treatment  is  a  wig  or 
mop  of  roots  of  uniform  strength  supporting  stout 
short-jointed  canes  which  may  be  transferred  to 
their  permanent  quarters  whenever  the  new  border 
is  ready  for  them.  Vines  of  this  class,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  are  unsuitable  for  planting  in  ex- 
ternal borders,  a  system  fortunately  now  almost 
obsolete. 

Figs. 

If  all  has  gone  well,  a  few  of  the  most  forward 
fruit  in  the  early  house  will  now  be  on  the  move — 
a  sure  sign  that  fructification  is  complete  and  others 
will  speedily  follow.  It  is  of  no  use  trying  to  hasten 
the  flowering  process,  but  once  it  is  over  the  tem- 
perature by  night  and  day  may  be  raised,  especially 
in  mild  weather.  Spider  being  the  most  trouble- 
some insect,  the  trees  up  to  this  point  should  be 
kept  perfectly  clean  by  copious  syringing  and 
liberal  feeding — no  mean  insecticide — otherwise  a 
drier  atmosphere  being  essential  to  flavour,  the 
foliage  will  suffer  during  the  period  of  ripening. 
Exposure  to  sun  and  air  being  the  main  factor  in 
lajing  on  colour,  without  which  fine  flavour  cannot 
be  expected,  it  will  be  necessary  to  stop  or  remove 
all  weak  and  superfluous  shoots  to  keep  others 
closely  tied  down,  and  to  pinch  out  the  points  of  a 
few  of  the  strongest.  Many  growers  pinch  all  the 
points  to  swell  up  the  first  crop  and  ensure  a  good 
break  for  the  second,  but  this  practice  produces  a 
check  as  well  as  a  break  in  the  supply,  which  may 
be  avoided  by  growing  fewer  trees  and  training  on 
the  extension  principle.  When  Brown  Turkey  and 
other  prolific  varieties  are  planted  out  in  borders  of 
limited  area  and  well  fed,  they  should  become  per- 
petual bearers,  but  they  must  have  plenty  of  room, 
and  a  portion  of  the  branches  which  have  reached 
the  extremity  of  the  trellis  must  be  cut  out  annually. 
As  Figs  will  stand  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  heat 
than  would  be  good  for  ^'ines,  the  temperature  may 
now  range  70°  at  night  and  65°  the  following  morn- 
ing, with  a  little  air ;  70"  to  .SO"  by  day,  and  5°  to 
10°  more  after  closing  with  sun-heat  and  moisture, 

Pot  trees  in  a  corresponding  stage  will  still  stand 
any  amount  of  good  feeding  with  warm    diluted 


liquid  and  frequent  relays  of  fresh  top-dressing.  If, 
as  formerly  advised,  the  roots  have  been  encouraged 
to  creep  over  the  rims  of  the  pots  by  a  plentiful 
addition  of  light,  turfy  sods,  these  must  not  be  dis- 
tuibed  by  repeated  renovation  or  turning  of  the 
bed,  as  such  feeders  form  the  best  of  all  safeguards 
against  dropping.  And  why  ?  simply  because  the 
steady  and  continuous  supply  of  food  which  they 
draw  from  the  moist  bed  never  varies.  Upon  this 
principle  I  grew  pot  Figs  until  they  became  9  feet 
in  height  and  too  large  for  removal  from  the  pit, 
and  they  never  cast  a  fruit,  as  so  often  happens 
when  the  roots  are  dependent  upon  the  water-pot 
for  their  daily  supply  of  moisture.  The  balls, 
although  the  most  active  roots  have  got  into  the 
decaying  surface  of  the  bed,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  should  never  feel  the  want  of  tepid  water, 
and  the  continuous  pinching  of  all  strong  shoots 
throughout  the  early  growing  season  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Trees  in  sxieeession  houses  will  now  require  stop- 
ping for  spur  wood  for  another  year,  and  tying  down 
where  there  is  room  for  extension.  Encourage 
surface  roots  by  mulching  with  short  stable  manure 
or  the  remains  of  old  Mushroom  beds,  and  keep  the 
surface  constantly  moist  as  a  check  upon  red  spider. 
Syringe  copiously  twice  on  fine  days,  but  withhold 
the  syringe  when  dull  and  there  is  danger  of  the 
foliage  becoming  moderately  dry  before  nightfall. 
Where  the  latest  trees  have  the  benefit  of  warmth 
from  a  flow  and  return  pipe  in  cases  of  emergency, 
they  may  now  be  encouraged  by  early  closing  with 
plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture.  As  these  trees 
cannot  be  expected  to  produce  more  than  one 
rather  continuous  crop  of  fruit,  they  should  be 
brought  on  with  plenty  of  air  through  the  early 
part  of  the  day ;  they  should  not  be  pinched  unless 
there  is  a  dearth  of  spur  wood,  and  one  syringing 
when  the  temperature  begins  to  rise  will  suffice  for 
the  present. 

Steawbeeries. 
Where  pot  Strawberries  tided  over  the  long  spell 
of  dark,  cold  wintry  weather,  forcing  will  now  be 
comparatively  easy.  Good  syringing  and  liberal 
watering  will  form  the  main  factors,  not  only 
in  aiding  advancing  crops  of  fruit,  but  also  in 
checking  the  spread  of  spider  to  the  more  valu- 
able occupants  of  vineries  and  Peach  houses.  A 
continuous  supply  of  good  forced  Strawberries  is 
a  great  acquisition  at  this  slack  time,  and  none 
more  than  myself  know  their  value;  but  it  is  just 
possible  to  pay  too  dear  for  the  luxury,  and  for  this 
reason  I  always  protest  that  no  one  who  cannot  afford 
separate  and  suitable  houses  should  expect  their 
gardeners  to  perform  miracles.  As  the  finest  crops 
of  early  fruit  may  be  rendered  flavourless  by  being 
kept  too  long  in  the  moist  stove,  the  plants  should 
be  removed  to  a  shelf  in  a  light,  warm,  airy  house 
when  the  fruit  is  well  coloured.  The  market  grower 
picks  his  fruit  as  soon  as  it  is  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
and  so,  unfortunately,  do  many  gardeners.  But 
red  Strawberries,  no  more  than  black  Grapes,  are 
not  sweet  and  good  until  they  have  been  exposed  a 
few  days  to  the  action  of  the  previously  warmed 
external  atmosphere.  Once  the  first  set  of  plants 
are  moved  the  rotation  is  simple,  as  each  batch  can 
be  advanced  from  the  store  in  the  open  air  to  the 
ripening  pit  or  house,  which  should  be  fragrant 
with  the  aroma  of  fruit  worth  eating.  The  main 
crop  of  plants  now  in  the  early  stages  will  do  quite 
as  well,  if  not  better,  in  light  airy  pits  with  gentle 
fire-heat  than  upon  lofty  shelves,  but  where  this 
convenience  does  not  exist,  those  occupying  the 
largest  pots,  after  being  well  rammed  to  pre- 
vent the  possible  escape  of  water,  should  be 
selected.  It  is  not  unusual  for  late  plants  to  be 
placed  in  saucers,  but  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 
For  whilst  admitting  that  these  vessels  economise 
labour  in  watering,  I  must  assert  that  stagnant  or 
putrid  liquid  never  benefits  the  roots,  neither  does 
It  improve  the  flavour.  Much  as  the  Strawberry 
revels  in  a  moist  heavy  soil,  it  resents  aquatic  treat- 
ment, and  for  this  reason  the  saucers  should  not  be 
surcharged  until  previous  supplies  are  exhausted. 
As  fly  may  now  become  troublesome,  let  each 
batch  be  well  fumigated  before  the  flowers  open. 
Thin  the  latter  to  ensure  fine  fruit  and  suppoit  the 
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stalks  -with  small  sticks  to  keep  them  well  above  the 
foliage.  Choice  varieties,  including  the  fine  old 
B'-itish  Queen,  plunged  to  the  rims  of  the  pots  in 
old  tan  or  leaves  will  now  be  throwing  up  their 
flowers,  and  as  these  are  expected  to  shake  hands  ' 
with  early  fruit  from  the  open  air,  the  lights  may  be 
drawn  off  for  a  few  hours  on  fine  mild  days,  not 
only  to  retard,  but  to  strengthen  them.  The  flowers 
on  these,  like  the  preceding,  should  be  thinned 
before  they  open,  and  if  not  already  done  the 
present  will  be  a  favourable  time  for  top-dressing 
with  loam  and  bone-dust  or  old  cow  manure.  To 
do  these  plants  full  justice  they  should  have  plenty 
of  room  for  the  full  development  of  their  foliage, 


seem  a  simple  one,  but  trifles  are  important  when 
future  success  is  dependent  upon  their  being  regarded. 
— A.  D. 


it  is  not  fastidious  in  that  respect.  There  are 
numerous  varieties  of  this  beautifu  shrub,  and 
some  are  superior  to  the  original.     One  of  the 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDEING. 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

(Conthiycd.) 
Arbutus  (Strawberry  Tree).— The  beautiful 
evergreen  shrub  (A.  Unedo),  here  illustrated, 
must  be  in  every  well-planted  garden,  for  no 
other  is  so  cheerful  throughout  the  autumn  and 
early  winter,  when  its  dense  mass  of  greenery  is 
mingled  with  a  profusion  of  flower  clusters  and 
ruddy  round  fruit  like  undersized  Strawberries, 
the  result  of  last  year's  flower  crop.  There  is  no 
need  to  describe  suchacommon  shrub  which  is  met 
with  everywhere  almost,  especially  in  warm  and 
coast  districts,  where  it  grows  tree-like  20  feet 
or  even  30  feet  high,  making    huge   globular 


but  on  no  account  should  the  pots  be  moved,  as 
the  crock  roots  now  creeping  into  the  bed  will  be 
their  mainstay  when  the  fruit  is  swelling  and  ripen- 
ing. To  prevent  the  spread  of  mildew,  which  may 
have  lain  dormant  from  the  past  dry  autumn,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  to  the  roots  and  an 
occasional  syringing  with  sulphur  water  will  be 
found  the  most  effectual  treatment.  W.  C. 


Mulching   newly-planted    trees.— There   is 

one  reason  why  newly-planted  trees  are  benefited  by  a 
mulch  of  long  manure.  This  too  often  gets  overlooked, 
and  is  quite  irrespective  of  the  question  of  root-pro- 
tection from  frost.  When  trees  are  newly  planted,  and 
the  soil  is  of  course  somewhat  trodden,  as  is  needful  to 
ensure  firmness  for  the  trpes,  it  is  then,  under  heavy 
rain  and  snowfalls,  likely  to  Ijecome  sodden  and  get 
liard  in  tlie  sprine  wlien  balicd  by  east  winds.  Of 
course  I  refer  chiefly  to  stiff  soils.  In  all  such  cases  a 
mulch  of  long  manure  over  the  roots  checks  tho  beating 
force  of  the  rain,  and  further  provokes  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  worms,  so  that  the  soil  is  kept  more  porous 
than  would  otherwise    bo  the  case,     The  matter  jpay 


The  red-barked  Strawberry  Tree  (Arbutus  Croomei). 

masses  of  green.  In  inland  districts  it  is  liable 
to  be  cut  down  during  very  severe  winters,  but 
this  so  seldom  iiccurs,  that  no  one  need  be  de- 
terred from  planting  it.  If  large  bushes  are 
killed  down  by  cold,  they  almost  invariably 
send  up  strong  shoots  again.  When  young  it 
requires,  in  order  to  get  it  establishod,  a  slight 
protection  during  winter.  It  grows  quickly  in 
sheltered  places,  but  dislikes  shade,  and  seems 
to  bo  tiiost  at  liome  in  a  deep  light  soil,  though 


Flowering  branch  of  the  Strawberry  Tree  (Arbutus 
Unedo). 

best  is  A.  Croomei  (an  illustration  of 
which  we  give),  which  has  longer 
and  broader  leaves  than  the  common 
kind.  The  bark  of  the  young  shoots 
is  brownish  red,  and  the  flower  clus- 
ters larger  and  deeply  stained  with 
reddish  pink.  The  variety  rubra  has 
the  flowers  almost  a  bright  scarlet, 
produced  abundantly  in  late  autumn. 
One  variety  (flore-pleno)  has  double 
flowers,  while  others  differ  from  the 
original  in  the  size  and  form  of  leaves. 
Thus  there  is  the  Oak-leaved  (quer- 
cifolia).  Myrtle-leaved  (myrtifolia  or 
microphylla),  Willow  or  narrow- 
leaved  (salicifolia),  and  the  crimpled- 
leaved  form  (crispa),  all  of  which 
are  interesting,  but  not  so  beautiful 
as  the  common  sort,  or  Croomei  and 
I'ubra.  The  Strawberry  Tree  is  a 
native  of  South  Europe,  and  grows 
wild  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  the 
peculiar  charm  it  gives  to  Killamey 
is  well  known. 

The  other  species  of  Arbutus  are  not 
so  importantasflowering  trees,  though 
they  are  invaluable  Evergreens.  They 
are  more  tree-like  than  A.  Unedo, 
making  large,  spreading  masses 
of  bold  foliage.  A.  Andrachne,  with  smooth, 
ruddy-tinged  bark,  is  the  conunonest,  and  is 
hardy  everywhere  in  the  south  and  coast  dis- 
tricts. It  reaches,  about  London,  a  height  of 
over  15  feet.  It  grows  wild  in  the  Levant,  and 
is  a  very  old  tree  in  gardens.  A.  hyhrida,  said 
to  be  a  hybrid  between  A.  Unedo  and  A.  An- 
drachne, is  hardy,  and  in  growth  resembles 
both  its  parents  ;  its  flower- clusters  are  larger 
than  those  of  A.  Unedo  and  smaller  than  those 
of  A.  Andrachne.  A.  Milleri  is  handsome,  be- 
cause its  flowers  are  pink  and  its  leaves  large. 
A.  prooera  (also  called  A.  Menziesi),  from  North- 
west America,  not  a  coiimion  kind,  is  somewhat 
similar  to  A.  Andrachne,  but  less  hardy,  and, 
like  it,  has  large  leaves  and  grows  tall.  For  a 
coast  garden  it  is  most  desirable.  Other  kinds 
of  Arbutus  named  in  catalogues — photinisefolia, 
magnitica,  Rollissoni,  serratifolia,  laurifolia  or 
andrachnoides — are  either  identical  with  the  fore- 
going or  varieties  of  them. 

Asimina  (Virginian  Papaw). — A  North  Ame- 
rican shrub  cultivated  in  some  of  the  large  nur- 
series, but  generally  found  in  botanic  gardens. 
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It  is  not  important,  though  interesting  to  those 
who  like  uncommon  plants.  A.  triloba  (see  cut), 
with  leaves  like  those  of  the  Chimonanthus,  forms 
a  small  tree,  and  has  flowers  about  2  inches 
across  of  a  pale  purple.  It  produces  fruits 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  the  Southern  States  ; 
hence  the  name.  Usually  grown  against  a  wall 
in  this  country,  but  hardy  as  a  standard. 
Anonacese,  Custard  Apple  family. 

Azaleas  (Swamp  Honeysuckles). — These  de- 
lightful shrubs  are,  or  should  be,  among  the 
charms  of  every  English  garden  in  early  summer, 
when  they  send  out  their  profusion  of  blossoms, 
with  spicy  fragrance  and  coloured  with  tints 
most  brilliant  and  most  varied.  We  do  not 
make  enough  use  of  the  hardy  Azalea  in  our 
gardens,  many  of  which  are  over-planted  with 
Rhododendrons,  while  not  an  Azalea  is  to  be 
seen.  If  only  as  a  relief  from  the  heaviness 
of  Rhododendrons,  the  graceful  growth  of 
Azaleas  is  precious  ;  but  we  would  in  some  cases 
prefer  them  to  Rhododendrons,  beautiful  Ever- 
greens as  these  are  the  whole  year  tlirough. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  open  garden  so  charm- 


Swamp  Honeysuckles,  as  they  are  called,  that 
grow  in  the  American  woods  and  swamps,  the 
species  most  concerned  in  tlieir  production  being 
A.  nudiflora,  A.  caleudulaoea,  and  A.  viscosa. 
These  have  so  hybridised  among  themselves,  and 
also  with  the  wild  Azalea  of  South  Europe  (A. 
pontica),  that  we  have  now  a  race  in  which  the 
colours  of  the  primitive  species  are  blended  and 
diversified  in  a  great  variety  of  tints,  and  they 
all  intercross  so  freely  that  it  is  difficult  to 
single  out  a  variety  identical  with  any  of  the 
wild  species.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  this  race 
had  its  beginning,  it  was  customary  to  give  Latin 
names  to  every  fine  variety,  but  they  soon  could 
be  numbered  by  the  hundred  from  Belgian  gar 
'  dens  alone,  so  that  now  but  very  few  sorts 
are  named,  and  you  simply  ask  at  nurseries  for 
a  collection,  or  pick  out  your  own  selection  of 
colours,  although  in  the  chief  nurseries  long 
lists  of  old  sorts  are  still  retained.  Every  varia- 
tion of  tint,  from  the  most  fiery  scarlets  to 
delicate  pinks,  whites,  dark  and  pale  yellows, 
are  to  be  had  in  Ghent  Azaleas,  and  one  may 
form  splendid  colour  masses  by  arranging  the 


Flowers  of  the  Virginian  Papaw 

ing  as  old  Azaleas  in  flower,  when  their 
branches  arrange  themselves  in  table-like  tiers, 
especially  if  seen  in  the  subdued  light  of  a  shady 
wood,  where  the  brilliant  tiots  always  seem  most 
effective,  and  happily  few  shrubs  grow  or  flower 
better  in  partial  shade  than  Azaleas.  In  any 
case,  they  should  be  so  placed  in  a  garden  that 
they  have,  when  in  flower,  a  background 
of  greenery,  preferably  Evergreens,  which  at 
the  same  time  modify  their  naked  look  in 
winter.  They  like  also  shelter,  even  from 
southerly  winds  ;  they  delight  in  quiet  shaded 
nooks  surrounded  by  high  grounds,  so  that  they 
are  benefited  by  the  descending  moisture,  as 
they  are  all  lovers  of  damp  places.  A  peaty  soil 
suits  them  best,  though  they  grow  well  in  light 
loam,  especially  if  copiously  enriched  with  de- 
cayed leaf-mould.  As  they  are  all  of  slow 
growth,  it  is  batter  to  buy  from  nurseries  a  few 
large  plants  than  many  sQiall  ones ;  bushes  5  ft. 
in  height  and  upwards,  if  well  rooted,  can  be 
transplanted  with  perfect  success  if  neceisary. 

These  hardy  deciduous  Azaleas  called  Ghent 
Azaleas,  because  many  were  raised  in  Belgium, 
have  originated  chiefly  from  the  wild  Azaleas  or 


(Asimina  triloba) ;  natural  size. 

tints  in  chromatic  sequence.  Of  late  years  quite 
a  new  race  with  double  or  Hose-in-hose  flowers 
has  sprung  up,  and  arc  collectively  called  the 
Narcissiflora  group,  the  chief  sorts  in  which 
number  about  a  score — Graf  von  Meran,  one  of 
the  first,  being  still  among  the  best  yellows.  A 
Californian  species  named  A.  occidentalis  stands 
out  distinct  from  all  the  rest  of  the  deciduous 
Azaleas,  because  it  flowers  long  after  the  others 
are  past ;  hence  its  value.  It  has  bunches  of 
white  and  very  fragrant  flowers  and  broad  foliage 
of  an  unusually  bright  green.  A.  mollis  (see  cut, 
p.  324),  a  dwarf-growing  deciduous  shrub  from 
Japan  and  China,  has  also  become  popular,  and 
the  original  flame-coloured  flower  has,  through 
hybridisation  and  selection,  been  changed  into 
a  variety  of  tints,  yellow,  salmon-red,  and 
orange-scarlet  being  the  prevailing  colours.  But 
as  yet  this  beautiful  little  species  has  not  been 
intercrossed  with  the  taller-growing  species  of 
America  and  Europe.  It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and,  being  compact  and  dwarf,  may  be  grouped 
as  a  foreground  to  a  mass  of  the  tall  kinds. 
The  Chinese  A.  anneaa,  with  small  magenta 
flowers,  common  enough  in  greenhouses,  is  quite 


hardy  in  mild  localities,  but  its  colour  is  n  o 
l^leasing.  The  Chinese  A.  indica,  the  ordinary 
Evergreen  Azalea  of  greenhouses,  is  likewise 
hardy  in  many  places,  and  particularly  the 
white  variety,  which, even  in  mid-Sussex,  thrives 
in  the  open  air  with  a  luxuriance  excelling  that 
of  greenhouse  pot  plants.  The  natural  habit  of 
gi'owth  of  A.  indica  is  beautiful,  and  needs  not 
the  stiff  training  to  which  it  is  commonly  sub- 
jected by  gardeners.  The  Ledum-leaved  Azalea 
(A.  ledifolia) — see  illustration — is  a  hardy  ever- 
green shrub,  also  from  China.  It  has  white 
flowers,  large  and  open,  like  those  of  A.  indica. 
It  grows  from  5  feet  to  G  feet  high,  and  Loudon 


Tlie  Ledum-leaved  Azalea  (Azalea  ledifoliaj. 

states  that  in  Cornwall,  on  Sir  Charles  Lemon's 
estate  at  Carclew,  it  was  planted  so  as  to  form 
hedges,  which  flowered  m.agnificently  without 
the  slightest  protection.  It  was  introduced 
seventy  years  ago,  but  is  not  a  common  shrub 
now. 


THE  JAPANESE  QUINCE  AND  ITS  VARIEIIES. 
Of  the  many  deciduous  flowering  shrubs  suitable 
for  walls  few  are  better  than  Cydonia,  or  Pyrus 
japonica,  which  is  an  old  and  well-known  favourite- 
but  its  varieties  are  not  so  generally  known,  al- 
though, as  far  as  my  experience  of  them  is  con- 
cerned, they  are  a  decided   improvement  on  the 
type.     They  are  of  free  growth,  and  set  their  fruit 
well.     I  have  found  the  white  and  flesh-coloured 
varieties  the  best,  and  it  would  be  advisable  for 
purchasers  to  inquire  for  them  under  these  names, 
as  the  scientific  nomenclature  is  rather  puzzling,  and 
varies  in  almost  every  tree  catalogue.     The  flowers 
of  each  are  produced  in  great  profusion,  and  the 
fruit  changes  from  a  dull  green  to  a  bright  golden- 
jellow.     It  is  also  highly  scented,  and  a  very  attrac- 
tive feature  after  the  fall  cf  the  leaf.    A  special 
characteristic  not  generally  recognised  is  the  rapi- 
dity of  growth   of  both  these  varieties,  and  the 
ignorance  of  this  fact  is  doubtless  the  reason  why 
they  have  not  been  more  planted ;  indeed,  I  have 
often  heard  the  remark  when  an  intending  planter 
was  admiring  a  plant  of  the  white  variety  in  full 
bloom,  "It  is  a  most  striking  climber,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  will  not  answer  my  purpose,  as  I  require 
something  that  will  furnish  a  wall  quickly."     Now 
this  is  j  ast  what  both  the  white  and  flesh  varieties 
will  do.     They  are  not,  of  course,  so  quick  growing 
as  the  Wistaria,  but  they  are  not  long  in  covering 
in  a  large  space  of  wall  if  the  conditions  suit  them. 
As  an  instance  of  thip,  I  may  notice  that  two  small 
plants,  about  18  inches  high,  and  with  three  or  four 
heads,  planted  here  four  years  ago,  are  now  covering 
spaces  of  wall  12  ft.,  by  10  ft.     The  white  is  the  more 
striking  variety  of  the  two,  the  only  colour  in  the 
former  being  the  green  tinge  of  the  stamens.     It  is 
not  often  that  japonica  or  any  of  its  varieties  are 
employed  except  as  climbers,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  utilised  for  the  shrubbery 
both  in  bush  and  standard  form,  as  they  are  highly 
ornamental  and  distinct.     They  are  not  very  parti- 
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cular  as  regards  soil,  but  if  rapid  growth  is  a  con- 
sideration, the  ground  should  be  trenched,  and  if 
inclined  to  be  light,  a  portion  of  the  existing  soil 
may  be  removed  and  the  top  spit  from  a  pasture 
substituted.  All  the  varieties  may  be  propagated 
from  cuttings  or  layers,  and  the  latter  are  prefer- 
able, as  they  make  plants  much  more  quickly.  They 
should  remain  attached  to  the  parent  stem  for 
twelve  months  after  layering,  when  they  may  be 
carefully  severed  and  removed  to  a  nursery-bed  for 
a  season.  I  may  add  that  as  all  these  varieties  of 
the  Cydonia  have  during  winter  a  rather  naked  look, 
they  should  not  be  spread  over  too  wide  an  area  of 
wall,  and  may  be  flanked  on  either  side  by  such 
flowering  climbers  as  the  Ceanothus  and  Lonicera, 
or  those  more  exclusively  grown  for  their  evergreen 
character,  as  the  Escallonias  and  the  Buckthorns. 
Claremont.  E.  BuBRELL. 


PLANTING  WATER  MEADOWS  FOR  PROFIT. 
Pbbhaps  some  reader  who  has  experience  in  timber 
growing  and  dealing  in  Sussex  and  Hampshire,  or 
in  the  Thames  Valley  would  kindly  give  his  opinion 
as  to  the  best  tree  to  grow  for  profit  in  some  meadow 
land  some  50  acres  in  extent,  and  bordering  a 
river  which  in  flood  time  swells  so  much  as  to  cover 
the  fields,  thereby  rendering  the  pasture  coarse 
and  not  profitable  for  grazing  land.  It  is  now  de- 
cided to  plant  it  with  trees  with  two  objects,  the 
primary  one  being  the  embellishment  of  the  land- 
scape, the  other  being  a  profitable  return  for  what- 
ever money  may  be  expended  in  preparation,  plant- 
ing, and  maintenance.  There  are,  of  course,  but 
few  trees  that  really  thrive  in  land  that  is  perpetually 
damp  and  frequently  under  water,  and  we  all  know 
that  there  is  no  tree  that  thrives  better  in  such 
places  than  the  Alder,  but,  unfortunately,  this  tree 
is  not  profitable;  in  fact,  for  the  past  few  years  Alder 
wood  has  been  a  drug  in  the  market  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood  where  the  planting  is  proposed  to  be  done, 
though  some  of  the  best  wood  that  can  be  grown  is 
cut  every  year.  For  two  years  past  a  huge  stank  of 
Alder  wood  has  been  lying  at  the  nearest  railway 
station,  and  the  owners  are  beginning  to  despair  of 
its  being  sold.  Poplar  timber  does  not  fetch  much 
in  the  locality,  though  perhaps  if  good  timber  could 
be  cut  and  sent  direct  to  the  consuming  centres  it 
would  pay.  Ash  is  the  tree  I  think  I  shall  plant 
most  of,  as  it  seems  to  do  well  and  grow  rapidly  in 
the  neighbourhood  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
so  does  Elm,  but  I  am  afraid  that  a  profit  from  the 
latter  would  come  only  to  future  generations.  If 
Osiers  lent  themselves  more  favourably  than  they 
do  to  landscape  effect,  there  would,  of  course,  be  few 
more  profitable  things  to  grow,  but  I  must  plant  tall- 
growing  trees  or  the  main  object  would  be  lost.  I 
know  what  purely  ornamental  subjects  to  plant  here 
and  there  in  order  to  break  the  monotonous  effect 
of  a  large  plantation  of  profitable  trees,  The  soil,  I 
might  add,  is  a  rich  alluvial  deposit,  and  the  perio- 
dical overflow  of  the  river  enriches  it,  though  at 
present  it  encourages  the  growth  of  coarse  herbage, 
rendering  it  almost  useless  for  grazing. 

W.  GOLDRING. 


Philadelphus  Lemoinei. — This  Mock  Orange 
is  announced  by  M.  Lemoine  as  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  P.  coronarius  and  the  pretty  little  P.  mlcro- 
phylluSjboth  of  which  occupy  a  prominent  place  among 
flowering  shrubs.  It  is  said  to  be  a  compact-growing, 
very  free-tiowering  shrub,  but  whctlier  it  will  ever  take 
a  foremost  position  in  our  gardens  remains  to  be  seen. 
As  yet  it  is  quite  scarce,  being  one  of  the  novelties  sent 
out  by  M.  Lemoine  last  autumn. — H.  P. 

The  Rosemary-leaved  Phillyrea  (P.  rosma- 
rinifolia)  is  one  of  the  neatest  little  evergreen 
shrubs  I  know,  being  like  a  miniature  Olive  with 
tiny  narrow  leaves  similar  to  those  of  Rosemary. 
It  appears  to  be  a  rare  shrub.  I  had  not  seen  it 
before  Mrs.  Robb  pointed  it  out  to  me  in  her  rich 
shrub  collection  at  Chiltley.  This  lady  had  it  sent 
to  her  from  Italy,  where  it  is  a  native,  its  synonym 
being  P.  neapolitana.  It  is  evidently  a  variety  of 
the  well-known  P.  angustifolia,  or  Narrow-leaved 
Phillyrea.  English  nurserymen  do  not  look  upon 
Phillyreas  favourably,  as  a  severe  winter  is  apt  to 
injure  them,  the  only  two  kinds  one  can  get  in 


quantity  being  the  Holly-leaved  (ilicifolia)  and  the 
Privet-leaved  (ligustifolia).  But  it  is  pretty  well 
certain  that  angustifolia,  media,  latifolia,  and  buxi- 
folia  are  as  hardy,  and  certainly  are  very  fine  Ever- 
greens. The  best  of  all  the  Phillyreas,  P.  Vilmorini- 
ana,  is,  I  am  glad  to  find,  being  propagated  in  nur- 
series now  as  a  first-rate  Evergreen. — W.  G. 

Elliottia  racemosa. — EUiottia  racemosa  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  from  whence 
come  so  many  of  our  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs. 
Though  discovered  and  described  long  since,  its 
habitat  being  local,  it  was  lost  until  recently  re- 
discovered. The  racemes  as  well  as  individual 
flowers  are  large  and  showy.  As  the  shrub  is  quite 
hardy  in  this  latitude,  where  it  will  stand  10"  below 
zero,  it  will  doubtless  be  hardy  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain,  provided  it  gets  a  warm,  dry  position  to 
grow  in  where  it  can  mature  its  wood.— John  Saul, 
]]'asJiiiif/ton  CHi/,  D.C. 

The  Golden  Heath  is  the  name  I  heard  the 
other  day  given  to  the  pretty  little  Australian 
shrub  whose  name  botanically  is  Diplopappus 
chrysophyllus  or  Cassine  fulvida.  The  popular 
name  expres.'ies  the  similarity  of  the  shrub  to  a 
Heath,  and  the  yellow  under-surface  of  its  tiny 
leaves  quite  entitles  it  to  be  called  golden.  As  in 
the  case  of  other  Australian  shrubs,  such  as  Olearia, 
it  is  only  of  recent  years  that  it  has  been  found  to 
be  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country.  Already  in 
some  of  the  great  tree  nurseries  it  is  being  grown  by 
the  thousand,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  much  in  demand 
It  makes  a  neat  little  bush  about  2  feet  or  3  feet 
high  when  fully  grown,  and  is  very  dense  in  foliage 
and  much  branched.  The  golden  undersides  of  the 
leaves  are  for  the  most  part  upturned,  so  that  the 
whole  bush  has  a  golden  hue.  It  flowers  freely  in 
this  country,  but  the  blossoms  being  small  and 
whitish  are  not  conspicuous.  It  seems  to  grow  best 
in  warm  localities  in  light  soils,  but  it  even  flourishes 
on  stiff  soils  and  in  exposed  places.  It  is  quite  a 
choice  little  Evergreen,  and  one  that  may  be  ob- 
tained from  nurseries  and  planted  successfully  at 
any  season  except  the  height  of  summer  cr  the 
depth  of  winter. — G. 

Camellias  out  of  doors — I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  recently  when  I  saw  in  Mr.  John 
Waterer's  nursery  at  Bagshot  a  plantation  of  Ca- 
mellias growing  in  the  open  and  looking  as  fresh 
and  green  as  any  Camellia  in  a  conservatory.  The 
only  protection  the  plantation  has  is  a  canopy  of 
tall  Scotch  Firs,  which  is  sufficient  to  break  the 
frosts,  while  the  situation  is  in  a  measure  sheltered 
from  cold  winds.  The  luxuriance  of  these  plants 
astonished  me,  and  as  their  new  leaf-buds  were 
bursting,  they  looked  the  picture  of  health.  They 
have  been  here  throughout  the  winter,  and  though 
the  frosts  have  been  hard,  the  plants  have  not  been 
injured  in  the  least.  There  are  few,  if  any,  flower- 
buds,  but  I  understand  that  the  motive  for  winter- 
ing them  out  of  doors  is  to  get  vigorous  and  hardy 
growth.  There  is  no  hardy  Evergreen  that  has  such 
a  singular  richness  of  foliage  as  the  Camellia,  and 
even  if  it  does  not  flower  freely  out  of  doors,  it  is 
worth  growing  for  its  foliage  alone  in  spots  where 
it  could  have  protection  similar  to  that  afl'orded  the 
Bagshot  plants,  the  bulk  of  which  were  of  the  old 
double  white  (alba  plena)  variety,  which  is  most  in 
demand.  I  fancy  that  this  sort  is  the  hardiest,  as 
other  Camellias  out  of  doors,  notably  the  magnifi- 
cent specimen  in  Baron  Schroeder's  garden  at 
Egham,  were  mostly  of  this  variety. — W.  G. 

The  Spurge  or  Wood  Laurel  (Daphne 
Laureola)  is  not  commonly  recommended  as  an 
ornamental  Evergreen  for  the  garden,  though  it  is 
included  in  the  stock  list  of  covert  shrubs.  In 
most  gardens  there  are  shady  spots  beneath  big 
trees  where  a  very  few  kinds  of  Evergreens  will 
thrive,  and  unless  these  few  are  repeated  monoto- 
nously the  spots  must  be  bare.  Every  Evergreen 
that  makes  itself  at  home  in  heavy  shade  should  be 
made  note  of,  and  this  Daphne  is  one  of  them. 
When  fully  grown  it  is  a  bush  a  yard  or  more  in 
height  and  as  much  across,  has  thick  glossy  leaves 
of  a  pale  green  arranged  in  tufts  at  the  tips  of  the 
branches.  The  flowers  are  not  worth  considering,  as 
they  are  yellowish  green  borne  in  drooping  clusters 
aliout  this  season  of  the  vear  or  earlier  in  mild 


winters.  Its  berries  are  choice  morsels  with  many 
birds,  but  if  the  bush  is  near  a  house  the  less  timid 
birds,  like  the  robin,  get  the  largest  share.  Being  a 
native  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  it  is  as  hardy 
as  other  native  plants,  and  is  not  at  all  particular 
as  to  soil,  but  grows  strongest  and  best  in  heavy 
loam.  Evergreens  that  thrive  under  the  drip  of 
trees  are  not  unfrequently  incjuired  for,  and  this 
Spurge  Laurel  should  always  be  recommended.  It 
forms  a  fairly  good  covert  plant,  though  gamekeepers 
will  tell  you  that  its  fault  is  its  denseness  and  low 
branching  growth.  The  best  way  is  to  mix  it  with 
some  other  shrub  that  would  lift  its  branches  and 
make  openings  in  the  growth  for  the  birds. — W.  G. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


T.    BAINES. 


PLUMBAGO  ROSEA. 


This  evergreen  Plumbago  was  at  one  time  better 
known  and  in  more  general  cultivation  than  a,\ 
present.  Why  it  is  now  to  seldom  met  with 
is  difficult  to  say,  fur  it  is  one  of  the  brightest 
of  winter-flowering  plants.  It  is  also  easily 
grown,  and  is  a  free  and  certain  bloomer.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  long  terminal  spikes 
from  the  points  of  the  shuots  ;  the  individual 
flowers  being  in  shape  like  those  of  the  summer 
blooming  P.  capensis.  In  colour  they  are  bright 
rose.  The  plant  is  a  quick  grower,  so  that  it 
can  be  had  in  flower  from  cuttmgs  struck  in 
spring  and  grown  on  in  heat  through  tlie  sum- 
mer. It  is  an  efl'ective  object  in  the  stove 
during  the  dull  late  autumn  months,  at  which 
time  its  bright  flowers  are  highly  attractive. 
The  plant  may  be  grown  to  a  considerable  size, 
but  it  is  most  useful  when  of  medium  size, 
such  as  obtainable  from  cuttings  struck,  as 
already  said,  in  spring,  or  plants  that  have  been 
headed  down  and  grown  on  after  the  first  time 
of  blooming.  The  flowers  are  also  useful  for 
cutting  if  the  plants,  when  the  bloom  is  deve- 
loping, are  kept  near  enough  to  the  glass. 
Unless  this  course  is  adopted,  they  will  ba 
somewhat  thin  in  texture.  The  plants  should 
have  plenty  of  light  all  through  the  season  of 
growth,  and  from  the  time  they  begin  to  show 
flower  ought  to  be  stood  near  the  front  of  the 
house,  with  the  branches  so  arranged  that  their 
tops  will  be  close  under  the  roof.  A  hip-roofed 
house  or  pit,  with  the  usual  shelf  on  which  the 
pots  can  stand  with  the  heads  of  the  plants 
trained  under  the  roof,  is  just  the  place  for 
them.  Hero  the  flowers  open  of  a  brilliant 
colour,  and  with  the  substance  requisite  to 
enable  them  to  last. 

Cutting.s  are  projuced  freely  by  plants  that 
having  bloomed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
were  cut  back  and  kept  in  an  ordinary  stove 
temperature.  The  shoots,  taken  oft'  when  about 
4  inches  or  5  inches  long,  may  be  put  three 
or  four  together  in  4-inch  pots,  drained  and 
half  filled  with  a  mixture  of  sand  and  loam, 
the  top  all  sand.  Keep  the  cuttings  close 
enough  to  prevent  flagging  under  propagating 
glasses,  or  in  an  ordinary  striking  frame.  In  a 
temperature  of  about  70°  thoy  will  root  in  three 
weeks,  when  air  may  gradually  be  admitted, 
ultimately  dispensing  with  the  glasses.  In 
five  weeks  from  the  time  of  putting  in  the 
cuttings  they  should  be  ready  for  being  placed 
singly  into  3-inch  jjots.  Sifted  loam,  with  some 
rotten  maniu'e,  also  sifted,  and  enough  sand  to 
keep  it  ponms,  is  the  best  material  to  grow  this 
Plumbago  in,  for  though  it  will  thrive  in  peat, 
like  most  other  things  that  bear  flowers  that  are 
thin  in  substance,  loam  tends  to  give  more 
solidity.  As  soon  as  the  little  plants  get  fairly 
established  cut  out  the  tops.  It  is  necessary 
that  this   should   be  attended  to  early,  as  the 
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plant  is  an  erect  grower,  and  runs  up  to  a  con- 
siderable height  before  branching  out  if  left  to 
itself.  As  the  sun's  power  incieases,  the  young 
stock  will  bear  a  high  temperature,  but  accom- 
panied with  this  they  must  have  plenty  of  light. 
Use  a  thin  shade  in  bright  weather  and  syringe 
overhtad  at  the  time  of  shutting  off  the  air 
in  the  aftertioon.  The  roots  will  soon  fully 
occupy  the  soil,  so  that  by  the  beginning  of 
June  the  plants  will  require  more  room,  and 
may  be  put  at  once  into  the  pots  in  wliich  they 
are  to  bloom  ;  these  should  be  8  inches  or  9 
inches  in  diameter.  This  may  appear  a  large 
shift,  but  the  plants  will  bear  it,  and  it  will  be 
found  better  than  giving  less  and  moving  them 
a  second  time.  Treat  as  before,  keeping  the 
soil  for  a  time  after  potting  somewhat  drier 
until  the  roots  begin  to  move  freely  in  it.  In 
July  again  cut  out  the  tops,  removing  two  or 
three  joints.  By  stopping  the  shoots  well  back 
to  where  the  wood  has  got  more  solidified  more 
of  the  eyes  will  break,  and  in  this  way  the 
plants  will  be  better  furnished  ;  whereas  if  only 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  soft  tops  are  pinched 
out,  not  more  than  one  or  two  eyes  will  push. 

During  the  summer  a  low,  light  pit  will  be 
better  than  a  house,  in  which  there  may  be  more 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  heads  of  the  plants  well 
up  to  the  glass,  a  condition  which  it  is  necessary 
to  secure  in  order  to  keep  the  shoots  short- 
jointed  and  the  growth  strong  and  bushy.  The 
atmosphere  should  be  kept  fairly  moist,  but  as 
the  summer  advances  more  air  may  be  given  in 
the  daytime.  In  autumn  cease  syringing  and 
shading,  so  as  to  help  the  growth  to  get  well 
matured,  for  on  this  to  some  extent  depends  the 
amount  of  bloom  that  will  be  forthcoming. 
Through  the  latter  part  of  summer,  when  the 
pots  get  full  of  roots,  manure  water  may  be 
given  occasionally.  In  October  the  plants 
should  be  stood  where  they  are  to  bloom ;  the 
night  temperature  ought  then  to  be  about  00"; 
a  degree  or  two  more  will  do  no  harm.  Give 
less  water  as  the  days  get  shorter,  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  soil  does  not  become  so 
dry  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to  flag  or  it  may  affect 
the  flowering  When  the  first  crop  of  flowers 
is  over  cut  off  the  bloom  spikes.  If  the  plants 
are  strong  they  will  push  a  second  set  of  flowers 
from  the  joints  on  tlie  upper  part  of  the  stems. 
The  second  lot  of  spikes  wDl  not  be  so  large  as 
the  first,  but  they  will  come  in  useful.  After 
the  plants  have  done  blooming  keep  the  soil 
drier  and  give  them  less  heat,  so  as  to  afford 
them  a  rest  for  a  time.  Then  cut  the  branches 
back  to  within  12  inches  or  15  inches  of  the 
collar.  Increase  the  temperature,  and  as  soon 
as  the  plants  have  again  broken  into  growtli  turn 
them  out  of  the  pots,  shake  as  much  of  the  old 
material  away  as  can  be  done  without  much 
destruction  of  the  roots,  and  give  pots  2  inches 
or  3  inches  larger.  Grow  tht-m  on  through  the 
summer  in  the  way  advised  for  the  preceding 
season,  stopping  the  shoots  once  or  twice  if  it 
appears  necessary.  During  the  second  year  the 
plants  will  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  bloom. 
After  the  second  season's  flowering  it  is  better 
to  discard  them  and  grow  on  younger  stock. 


Night-scented  Tobacco  (Nicotiana  affinis). — 
This  IS  an  exceilent  plant  for  winter-flowering  in  a 
cool  conservatory.  Its  culture  is  very  simple,  and 
it  gives  far  better  results  than  many  other  things 
that  give  more  trouble  to  grow  well.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  early  in  the  summer,  either  out  of 
doors  or  in  a  cool  frame,  and  when  the  plants  have 
made  three  or  tour  leaves  they  should  be  trans- 
planted about  1  foot  apart  on  a  sunny  border,  where 
they  will  grow  into  good  specimens  by  the  autumn. 
Poc  them  up  and  treat  them  in  the  same  way  as 
Solanums,  Arums,  &c.,  and  they  will  suffer  little,  if 


anything,  from  the  removal.  Preference  should  be 
given  when  lifting  to  those  plants  which  are  show- 
ing bloom,  for  they  will  go  on  flowering  all  the 
winter  and  spring  without  intermission.  The  best 
plants  should  have  their  centre  spikes  taken  out  a 
few  weeks  before  lifting  them,  as  that  will  induce 
them  to  throw  up  several  others,  all  of  which  will 
bloom  well;  these  should  be  put  into  S-inch  or 
10-inoh  pots.  The  smaller  plants  should  not  be 
stopped,  for  if  placed  in  6-inch  pots  and  kept  to  one 
bloom-spike,  they  will  be  found  very  useful  for 
placing  among  other  things  where  their  heads  can 
show  well  through.  The  soil  used  in  potting  them 
should  be  a  fairly  light  loam  with  about  a  third  of 
leaf-mould  added,  though  they  are  not  very  parti- 
cular in  this  respect,  as  they  do  well  in  ordinary 
garden  mould,  provided  it  is  not  too  heavy.  To 
show  the  persistency  in  flowering  of  N.  affinis  I  may 
say  that  a  plant  is  now  in  full  bloom,  and  has  been 
ever  since  November.  During  that  time  it  has  been 
twice  used  with  good  effect  for  room  decoration  for 
several  days  together.  As  a  summer-flowering 
plant  this  has  a  very  woe-begone  appearance  during 
the  daytime  when  its  blooms  are  closed,  though  its 
beauty  and  fragrance  in  the  evening  and  early 
moiniQg  are  delightful.  In  winter  the  flowers  keep 
open  all  day ;  unfortunately,  however,  this  is  at  the 
expense  of  its  exquisite  scent,  for  this  is  not  nearly 
so  powerful  as  it  is  in  the  summer. — John  C.  Tal- 
LACK,  Liver  mere  Park. 


USEFUL  FUCHSIAS. 


Fuchsia  Dominiana,  which  was  shown  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society,  is  now 
quite  a  rarity,  though  it  is  very  ornamental  and 
useful,  from  the  fact  of  its  flowering  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring,  or,  at  all  events,  it  can  be 
grown  so  as  to  bloom  at  those  seasons.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  F.  spectabilis  and  F.  serra- 
tifolia,  the  foliage  being  more  in  the  way  of  the  last 
named,  while  the  flowers  to  a  certain  extent  re- 
semble those  of  F.  spectabilis.  Though  F.  Domi- 
niana is  of  hybrid  origin,  it  is  widely  different  from 
the  garden  varieties  of  Fuchsia,  of  which  there  are 
now  such  a  large  number  in  cultivation  that  it  is 
hard  to  make  a  selection.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
true  species,  or  hybrids  but  one  degree  removed 
therefrom,  are  hardly  ever  met  with,  though  some 
of  them  are  very  beautiful.  Planted  out  in  a  large 
conservatory,  for  instance,  F.  corymbifiora  forms  a 
handsome  specimen ;  while  the  leaves  are  large  and 
the  plant  well  furnished  with  them.  The  flowers 
are  borne  in  long  terminal  clusters,  while  the  indi- 
vidual blossoms  also  are  of  great  length.  F.  f  ulgens 
is  another  species  that  forms  a  bold,  handsome 
specimen,  and  one  that  flowers  profusely  during  the 
summer  months.  This  was  one  of  the  parents  of  a 
variety  that  has  since  become  popular  as  a  market 
plant,  viz ,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  This  kind  was 
raised  by  crossing  F.  fulgens  with  the  pollen  of  a 
garden  variety.  Another  desirable  species  is  F. 
splendens,  which  has  peculiarly-shaped  flowers,  and 
of  rather  an  odd  combination  of  colour,  the  blooms 
being  scarlet  and  green.  This  will  also  flower  in  the 
winter  and  spring,  that  is,  if  it  is  kept  in  a  tempera- 
ture above  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  One  of 
the  finest  species  of  recent  Introduction— or  rather 
re-introduction,  for  it  i?,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
oldest,  but  was  lost  for  a  long  time  till  again 
found  within  the  last  few  years — is  F.  triphylla, 
a  neat,  bushy -growing  kind  that  during  the 
summer  months  is  profusely  laden  with  orange- 
scarlet-coloured  flowers,  which  make  it  very  con- 
spicuous. If  it  can  be  intercrossed  with  the 
ordinary  garden  varieties,  it  will  in  all  probability 
prove  the  forerunner  of  a  new  race  of  Fuchsias, 
though  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  original  F.  triphylla 
can  be  improved  upon.  As  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  this  Fuchsia  is  more  tender  than  most  of  the 
other  kinds.  The  New  Zealand  F.  procumbens  is 
widely  different  from  any  of  the  others,  for  it 
assumes  the  character  of  a  low  creeping  shrub, 
with  slender  wiry  stems  and  small  round  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  very  curious,  but  by  no  means 
showy ;  indeed  the  most  conspicuous  feature  is 
furnished  by  the  comparatively  large  oval  fruits, 
which  are  of  a  magenta-crimson  colour,  and  remain 


on  throughout  the  winter  ;  consequently  during  that 
season  the  plant  is  more  showy  than  at  any  other. 
This  Fuchsia  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage 
when  grown  in  a  suspended  pot  or  basket,  as  the 
long  shoots  hang  down  for  a  considerable  distance, 
and  being  studded  at  intervals  with  the  large 
showy  fruits  they  may  be  employed  for  decorations. 
Two  miniature  species,  as  far  as  the  leaves  and 
flowers  are  concerned,  are  F.  thymifolia  and  micro- 
phylla,  both  very  pretty  flowering  shrubs,  as  they 
are  during  the  summer  profusely  laden  with 
blossoms,  but  tor  some  reason  or  other  they  are 
scarcely  met  with.  F.  pendulillora  is  a  free  rambling 
growing  species,  very  effective  when  treated  as  a 
pillar  or  roof  plant,  as  it  will  cover  a  considerable 
space  when  once  established,  and  the  long  pen- 
dulous blossoms  are  very  effective  in  such  a  position. 
F.  dependens,  another  climber,  and  having  smaller 
blooms,  more  like  those  of  the  old  F.  gracilis,  can 
also  be  planted  in  similar  positions.  The  hardy 
kinds,  such  as  F.  Riccartoni,  gracilis,  globosa,  and 
corallina,  are  all  well  known  and  generally  admired 
shrubs,  while  of  Fuchsias  with  foliage  differing 
from  the  usual  type  we  have  a  form  of  gracilis  in 
which  the  leaves  are  prettily  variegated  with 
creamy  white,  and  another,  aucubajfolia,  with 
spotted  foliage.  The  finest,  however,  of  variegated- 
leaved  Fuchsias  is  Sunray,  the  young  leaves  being 
deeply  suffused  with  bright  crimson,  beneath  which 
the  variegated  markings  are  readily  seen.  As  the 
foliage  becomes  more  mature  the  variegation 
changes  to  creamy  white  and  green.  This  variety 
is  sometimes  used  for  bedding  out,  as  it  stands  the 
open  air  well  in  the  summer,  in  proof  of  which  I 
may  mention  that  we  have  a  large  specimen  (quite 
a  bush,  in  fact)  that  is  planted  out  of  doors  in  the 
summer  and  lifted  in  the  autumn.  It  is  planted  in 
a  spot  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  the  colouring  it 
thereby  acquires  is  extremely  bright,  especially  the 
crimson  of  the  younger  shoots.  OE  the  varieties 
with  golden  foliage,  Meteor  and  Golden  Fleece  are 
among  the  best.  H.   P. 


Laurustinus  forced — It  will  be  some  time  ere 
Lauru'jtinus  in  the  open  comes  into  bloom,  and 
those  who  grow  it  in  large  pots  or  tubs  will,  in  this 
cold,  late  season  when  flowers  are  scarcer  than  usual, 
have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves.  A  good- 
sized  specimen  in  a  tub  placed  in  a  corner  of  a  warm 
house  at  the  beginning  of  November  will  give  a  lot 
of  bloom  from  Christmas  onwards.  Few  things 
yield  a  better  return  for  so  little  labour  than  the 
Laurustinus.  There  is  no  need  to  plant  out  for  the 
summer,  as  by  well  feeding  and  liberally  watering,  a 
plant  can  be  kept  in  good  health  for  years  without 
change  of  soil. — J.  C.  B. 

Francisceas — A  few  years  ago  these  plants 
were  frequently  to  be  seen  in  colled  ions  of  stove 
plants;  and  such  kinds  as  F.  uniflora  and  F. 
latifolia  were  largely  grown  for  the  grateful 
odour  of  their  blooms.  Now,  however,  one  seldom 
meets  with  them  except  as  specimens  at  public  ex- 
hibitions, and  as  these  are  being  much  cut  down  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  Francisceas 
stand  a  chance  of  being  ignored.  I  was,  therefore, 
pleased  to  see  these  plants  still  carefully  nursed  by 
Mr.  Williams  at  HoUoway  and  Mr.  James  at  Nor- 
wood, in  whose  establishments  I  recently  noted  F. 
calycina  major,  confertiflora,  and  eximia  blooming 
profusely,  and  was  assured  that  they  had  been  laden 
with  their  deliciously  fragrant  flowers  during  the 
whole  winter.  The  flowers  of  all  the  kinds  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  are  of  some  shade  of  blue  or  purple, 
which  passes  into  lilac  and  white  with  age.  Fran- 
cisceas are  easily  managed  and  bear  retarding  in  a 
cool  house,  so  that  a  succession  may  be  obtained  for 
months.  Their  colour  is  very  attractive  during  the 
dull  days  of  winter. — W.  H.  G. 

The  brightest  Bouvardia. — Several  good 
articles  on  Bouvardias  and  their  culture  have 
appeared  in  The  Garden  during  the  past  few 
months,  but  although  I  carefully  read  them  I  saw 
no  mention  made  of  Vulcan,  by  far  the  brightest 
coloured  kind  hitherto  raised.  I  do  not  wonder  at 
this,  because  the  stock  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of 
a  London  market  grower,  who  is  by  no  means 
desirous  of  seeing  it  generally  cultivated.     I  rather 
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doubt  if  any  plants  of  it  have  yet  found  their  way 
into  Covent  Garden,  for  as  the  blooms  realise  more 
than  those  of  any  other  kind,  it  is  decidedly  in  his 
interest  to  hold  the  stock  in  his  own  hands  for  a 
time.  I  was  told  that  during  the  time  the  flowers 
of  this  kind  could  be  had  no  others  could  be  sold, 
and  that  the  price  realised  was  much  higher  than 
for  any  other  Bouvardia  blooms.  It  is,  I  believe,  of 
American  origin.  When  it  does  get  distributed  it 
is  sure  to  be  largely  grown,  for,  as  the  above  men- 
tioned grower  says,  "  it  supplies  a  long-felt  want." 


are  quite  hardy,  the  delicate  foliage  which  is  just 
expanding,  as  well  as  the  blossoms,  are  when  in  the 
open  border  often  injured  by  rains  and  storms,  so 
that  they  are  never  so  clean  as  when  grown  under 
glass.— H.  P. 

Chorozema  cordatum  splendens.  —  There 
are  few  plants  that  remain  so  long  in  beauty  as  this. 
We  have  some  specimens  in  pots  that  are  secured  to 
a  few  sticks  in  order  to  form  a  bush,  and  they  have 
not  been  without  flowers  since  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year,  and,  to  all  appearance,  they  will  continue 


cover  as  large  a  space  as  possible  the  latter  may 
well  be  planted,  as  they  grow  rapidly.  An  open  soil 
consisting  of  two  parts  peat  to  one  of  fibrous  loam, 
with  a  liberal  admixture  of  sand,  will  suit  this  Cho- 
rozema perfectly  either  in  pots  or  planted  out.  In 
any  case  thorough  drainage  must  be  ensured.  The 
smaller  side  shoots  are  not  diflicult  to  strike  during 
the  summer  if  dibbled  into  pots  of  sandy  peat  and 
kept  covered  with  a  bell-glass  till  rooted. — T. 


Azalea  mollis.     (For  description,  see  p.  321.) 


As  regards  habit  of  growth  and  free-floweiing 
qualities,  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired.— J.  C,  By  fleet. 
Tooth-leaved  Primrose  (Primula  denticu- 
lata).— For  flowering  in  a  cool  house  Primulas  of  this 
section  are  very  valuable  and  easily  grown.  The 
principal  consideration  in  their  cultivation  is  to  see 
that  they  are  not  starved,  for  although  they  may  be, 
and  often  are,  planted  on  the  rockwork,  yet  they 
well  repay  liberal  treatment  in  the  matter  of  soil,  and 
when  in  jiots  liquid  manure  occasionally  is  of  great 
assistance  to  thera.  A  group  of  them  in  bloom  forms 
a  pleasing  feature  jutt  now  in  the  greenhouse,  very 
soon  to  be  succeeded  by  a  selected  few  from  among 
the  many  varieties  of  P.  anictna  or  Sieboldi  which 
are  so  beautiful  in  the  spring.     Though  these  last 


to  bloom  for  a  long  time  yet.  As  we  are  close  to 
London,  and  have  had  consequently  an  almost  total 
absence  of  sunshine  during  that  period,  combined 
with  a  smoke-laden  atmosphere,  the  surroundings 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  they  have  been  in 
flower  have  not  been  at  all  favourable,  and  though 
the  young  foliage  was  injured  during  a  long  spell  of 
dense  foggy  weather,  the  blooms  were  uninjured. 
This  Chorozema  is  about  the  most  robust  of  the 
genus,  and  is  well  suited  for  planting  as  a  pillar  or 
tcrcen  plant  where  medium  growing  subjects  are 
desired.  The  best  types  are  usually  propagated 
from  cuttings,  and  plants  raised  in  this  way  possess 
the  great  advantage  of  flowering  more  freely  in  a 
small  state  than  seedlings,  though  when  required  to 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 
Stove.  —  Wintbk  -  floweeing      Begonias.  — 
Amongst  the   fibrous-rooted  section  of    Begonias 
there  are  several  of  the  best  winter-blooming  sorts 
which  may  be  described  as  perpetual  bloomers.     Of 
these  may  be  named  B.  Carri^ri,  a  beautiful  white- 
flowered  sort;  the  rose-coloured  and  the  dark  red 
form  of  B.  semperflorens,  and  also 
the  large  or  giant  varieties  of  these, 
B.  nitida  and  B.  nitida  alba,  both 
of  which  are  well  known,  but  not 
so  much  grown  as  they  deserve  to 
be.    Their  large  bunches  of  beauti- 
ful  flowers   borne  on   long  stout 
stalks  are  well  adapted  for  using 
in  a  cut  state.    Wherever  there  is 
a  back  wall  in  a  fairly  light  house, 
or  a  pillar  that  requires  clothing, 
there  are  no  plants  that  I  can  call 
to  mind  so  useful  as  the  two  varie- 
ties of  B.  nitida.     Where  a  large 
space  is  to  be  covered  the  plants 
should  be  turned  out  in  a  bed  or 
border  to  enable  them  to  make  the 
requisite  amount  of  growth.     Now 
is  the  best  time  for  planting  out ; 
the  border  or  bed  need  not  be  a 
large  one,  as  the  strength  of  the 
plants  can  be  kept  up  by  annual 
surface  dressings  and  stimulants. 
The  space  must  be  well  drained, 
as  when  the  plants  become  large, 
copious  applications  of  water  will 
be  necessary  during  summer,  and 
the  roots   will  not  bear  the  pre- 
sence of  stagnant  moisture.    Good 
turfy  loam  used  in  a  lumpy  state, 
with    rotten    manure    and    some 
sand,    is    the    best   compost    for 
them.     Before  being  turned  out, 
the    plants    should    be    grown    for    a    year    in 
pots,  so  that  their  tops  will  at  once  obtain  suf- 
ficient light.      B.  fuchsioides  is  one  of  the  best 
of    all    pillar    plants    for    growing    in    a   house 
where  an  intermediate  temperature  is  kept  up,  for 
though  not  a  continuous  bloomer  like  the  sjrts  pre- 
viously named,  it  is  one  of  the  most  telling  of  all 
flowering  plants  when  in  bloom,  whilst    its    neat 
foliage  always  looks  well.     Small  examples  of  all 
the  kinds  mentioned  that  were  struck  last  summer 
and  have  been  kept  growing  since,  should  now  be 
potted,  giving    them   room  in   proportion   to  the 
strength    the    sorts   naturally   attain,   and  to  the 
size  the  specimens  are  wanted  to  be  grown  to. 

Propagating  Begonias. — Where  any  increase 
in  the  stock  of  these  winter-flowering  kinds  is 
required  cuttings  should  at  once  be  put  in,  as  if  the 
propagation  is  deferred  longer  the  plants  will  not 
acquire  strength  enough  before  autumn  to  be  of 
much  use  when  wanted.  Stout  pieces  of  the  lead- 
ing shoots  with  about  three  joints  will  root 
readily ;  they  are  best  put  singly  in  small  pots. 
The  pots  should  be  drained  and  half-filled  with 
a  mixture  of  loam  and  sand,  the  rest  all  sand. 
They  will  root  readily  in  a  moderate  stove- 
heat  and  should  not  be  confined  more  than 
necessary  to  prevent  the  leaves  flagging.  Nei- 
ther must  the  soil  be  kept  too  wet,  or  from  the 
succulent  nature  of  the  stems  the  plants  will  be 
likely  to  decay.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  well 
rooted  move  them  into  8-inch  or  4-inch  pots ;  a 
mixture  of  loam,  rotten  manure  and  sand  will  be 
found  to  suit  them  well.  Pinch  out  the  points  of 
the  shoots  when  a  little  growth  has  been  made. 
It  will  be  best  to  keep  the  plants  in  an  intermediate 
temperature  until  the  weather  becomes  warmer. 
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EuCHABis. — No  Eucharis  is  better  than  E. 
amazonica.  It  differs  from  most  bulbous  plants 
in  this,  that  disturbance  of  the  roots,  such  as  becomes 
necessary  when  large  specimens  are  broken  up, 
interferes  but  little  with  the  flowering,  as  when 
through  any  cause  the  plants  have  failed  to  bloom, 
if  the  bulbs  are  separated  it  seldom  fails  to  throw 
them  at  once  into  flower.  Large  examples  that  are 
to  be  divided  should  now,  if  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative rest,  be  taken  In  hand.  My  own  practice 
is  to  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  plunge  the  balls  in 
a  tub  of  tepid  water,  and  then  work  all  the  soil 
away  from  their  roots.  In  this  manner  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  getting  them  completely  free  from  it, 
and  in  separating  the  roots  with  much  less 
breakage  than  occurs  when  the  material  is  shaken 
out  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It  is  better  to  keep 
the  largest  bulbs  by  themselves.  They  may  be  put 
six  or  eight  together,  or  in  fewer  or  larger  numbers. 
Large  specimens  are  effective,  but  for  general  use 
small  or  medium-sized  examples  are  best,  as  when 
a  sufficient  number  are  at  hand  they  admit  of 
being  treated  so  that  portions  of  the  stock  can  be 
had  in  bloom  at  intervals,  thus  keeping  up  a  better 
succession  than  is  obtainable  by  a  limited  quantity  of 
large  specimens.  Eucharis  are  not  so  particular  in 
the  matter  of  soil  as  many  plants ;  good  turfy  loam 
with  some  sand  added  answers  well  for  them.  Pot 
firmly,  and  do  not  cramp  the  plants  for  room,  as 
they  increase  most  quickly  when  liberally  treated 
in  this  respect.  After  potting  a  brisk  stove  tem- 
perature of  about  70°  in  the  night  will  benefit 
them,  though  they  will  do  with  less  than  this.  If 
a  bottom  heat  of  80°  can  be  given,  the  plants  will 
make  greater  progress.  After  potting,  and  until  the 
roots  begin  to  move  freely,  it  is  well  to  keep  the 
soil  somewhat  drier  than  when  active  growth  is 
going  on.  Anyone  who  has  a  healthy  stock  of 
Eucharis  should  rigidly  exclude  additions,  through 
the  introduction  of  plants  obtained  elsewhere, 
either  of  any  of  the  kinds  of  Eucharis  or  of 
Amaryllis,  unless  they  know  that  the  stock  from 
whence  the  additions  are  made  is  perfectly  free 
from  the  mite. 

Greenhouse  Rhododendrons.  —  Many  fine 
varieties  of  the  Javanese  section  of  Rhododendrons 
have  appeared  of  late  in  addition  to  the  numbers  of 
well-proved  sorts  that  previously  existed.  Where 
large  conservatories  have  to  be  kept  furnished  these 
plants  are  very  useful,  not  only  from  the  distinct  cha- 
racter of  their  flowers,  but  also  for  the  length  of  time 
they  bloom.  The  flowers  appear  at  different  times  of 
the  year.  The  hybrids  in  question  require  less  pot 
room  than  many  plants,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  cramp 
them  for  root-space  to  the  extent  that  is  often  prac- 
tised, especially  whilst  they  are  young,  as  it  stunts 
their  growth  and  tends  to  aggravate  the  natural 
spare,  straggling  habit  which  is  more  or  less  com- 
mon to  most  of  the  varieties.  Any  that  require 
potting  should  have  a  shift  as  soon  as  the  growth 
begins  to  move.  Drain  well  and  pot  firmly.  Some 
growers  like  loam  for  these  Rhododendrons,  and 
where  it  can  be  had  exceptionally  rich  in  quality, 
such  as  the  silky  yellow  material  obtainable  in  some 
parts  of  Kent,  it  answers  well.  But  good  peat  that 
is  not  too  hard  in  texture  may  be  relied  on  to  suit 
them  in  every  way ;  enough  sand  must  be  mixed 
with  it  to  keep  the  material  in  a  continuously  porous 
state,  as  with  fair  treatment  the  plants  will  last  a 
long  time.  The  desire  to  grow  the  plants  to  a  large 
size  usually  prevents  the  knife  being  used  as  much 
as  necessary,  especially  while  they  are  small.  This 
mistake  should  be  avoided.  All  straggling  shoots  that 
take  the  lead  so  as  to  starve  the  weaker  ones  ought 
to  be  timely  shortened.  Much  may  also  be  done  by 
bending  the  strong  growth  down,  provided  this  is 
done  in  time. 

Epiphyllums. — Plants  of  the' various  kinds  of 
large-flowered  Epiphyllums  that  after  being  kept 
dry  and  at  rest  through  the  winter  were  started 
into  growth  some  weeks  ago  will  shortly  be  show- 
ing their  flower-buds.  Keepthe  soil  moderately  moist, 
but  not  too  wet,  especially  if  the  plants  are  liberally 
dealt  with  in  respect  to  pot  room,  as  the  roots  of 
all  the  kinds  of  these  EpiphyUums  are  impatient 
of  much  wet.  Where  there  is  any  sign  of  the  drain- 
age being  imperfect,  this  should  be  seen  to  at  once. 


If  they  can  have  an  intermediate  temperature,  it 
will  accelerate  the  flowering.  Where  a  sufficient 
number  of  plants  is  at  command,  it  will  be  well  to 
bring  a  few  into  bloom  in  warmth  and  let  the 
others  follow  with  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment. 
See  that  the  flower-buds  are  free  from  aphides, 
which  if  present  in  the  house  in  which  the  plants 
are  stood,  are  almost  certain  to  attack  the  Epi- 
phyllums. Dusting  with  tobacco  powder  is  as  good 
a  method  as  any  for  destroying  the  insects.  When 
the  stronger-growing  kinds  get  to  specimen  size, 
they  keep  on  flowering  more  or  less  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  in  this  state  are  most  effective. 
Late-flowering  plants  of  E.  trunoatum,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  distinct  and  useful  of  winter-blooming 
subjects,  should  now  be  encouraged  to  complete 
their  growth.  Give  them  all  the  light  possible,  and 
keep  them  in  a  moderately  warm  house  or  pit,  so 
that  the  young  shoots  may  get  thoroughly  hardened. 
Acacias. — The  different  kinds  of  Acacia  that  are 
grown  as  pot  specimens  for  winter  and  early  spring 
flowering  should,  as  they  go  out  of  bloom,  have 
their  branches  shortened  as  far  as  necessary  to  pre- 
vent their  becoming  straggling ;  afterwards  any  that 
require  more  pot  room  should  have  a  shift.  Loam, 
vrith  some  rotten  manure  and  sand,  is  the  most 
suitable  compost  for  them.  Surface  dressings  of 
concentrated  manure  should  be  given  to  plants  that 
are  not  to  be  potted,  and  manure  water  later  on, 
when  free  growth  is  being  made.  Stimulants  of 
this  kind  are  necessary  for  free-growing  things. 

T.  B. 


Three  good  Pelargoniums.— When  looking 
through  a  market  garden  where  Pelargoniums  are 
made  a  speciality,  I  partieularlv  noted  the  varieties 
Venus,  Triumph,  and  Tommy  Dod.  The  first-named 
is  an  exquisitely  pretty  white  kind  with  pink  blotch. 
It  grows  compactly  and  flowers  profusely.  In  that 
establishment  it  is  considered  to  be  the  best  of  its 
class.  Triumph  is  a  mauve-coloured  kind,  evidently 
descended  from  the  old  woolly  -  leaved  Alma,  and 
Tommy  Dod  is  a  bright  flower  with  dark  spots  in 
which  the  parentage  of  William  Bull,  a  gi-eat  favourite 
twenty  years  ago,  is  traceable. — J.  C.  B. 

Alonsoa  incisifolia. — Among  plants  that  can  be 
easily  cultivated  and  flower  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months  must  be  included  this  Alonsoa,  the 
bright  red  blossoms  of  which  have  for  some  time  been 
very  effective.  It  was  introduced  from  Chili  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  but  it  is  even  now 
quite  a  rarity.  Tliis  Alonsoa  forms  a  much-brancbed 
bush,  well  clothed  with  foliage,  while  the  flowers  are 
home  freely.  The  latter  last  well  in  water,  and  on 
that  account  they  may  be  used  iu  a  cut  state.  Cuttings 
strike  readily  at  any  season,  but  the  best  time  of  the 
year  to  put  them  in  is  during  the  spring,  as  they  can 
then  be  grown  on  throughout  the  summer,  and  will  by 
autumn  have  formed  good  flowering  plants. — T. 


SHORT  NOTES.—  STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


Six  best  stove-flowering  plants.— Will  any 
reader  of  The  Garden  say  which  are  the  six  most 
useful  stove-flowering  plants  that  do  not  require 
much  heat  in  the  winter,  say  55°  at  night?— T.  W. 
Browninh. 

Amaryllids  at  Veitch's.— These  plants  will  be  in 
their  full  beauty  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight's  time. 
There  are  about  1500  spikes  of  bloom  almost  ready  to 
burst  open.  Lovers  of  Amai-yUids  should  not  fail  to  see 
them  a  little  later  on. 

Ehododendron  Lord  "Wolseley.— This  is  one 
of  Messrs.  Veitch's  new  hybrids,  aud  it  promises  to 
become  a  fine  plant;  the  truss  is  dense,  the  individual 
flowers  large  and  regular,  and  the  colour  very  pleasing, 
being  of  a  deep  rich  salmon,  flushed  with  orange. 

Nidularium  striatum.— This  is  one  of  Mr. 
Bull's  new  plants,  and  it  is  certainly  of  great  beauty. 
The  leaves  are  arranged  in  a  rosulate  manner,  and  are 
of  a  brilliant  shade  of  green,  the  centre  of  the  leaf 
being  relieved  with  numerous  stripes  of  pure  white, 
which  alternate  with  the  green. 

Clivia  V.  Imantophyllum.— At  the  floral  com- 
mittee meeting  last  week  it  was  decided  that  the  plant 
known  generally  as  Imantophyllum  miniatum  shall  iu 
future  ho  recognised  only  under  its  true  name  Clivia, 
which  is  always  used  on  the  Continent.  This  change 
is  desirable,  inasmuch  as  the  plant  is  sometimes  called 


Himantophyllum  and  Imatophyllura  as  well  as  Iman- 
tophyllum. Clivia  is  an  older  and  simpler  name,  and 
takes  less  label  room. 


Propagating. 


Double  Primulas. — Several  methods  of  propa- 
gating double  Primulas  are  resorted  to,  one  of 
which,  that  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  not  re- 
quiring any  accessories  in  the  shape  of  propagating 
houses  and  close  lights,  is  to  take  the  old  plants 
and  thoroughly  clean  them;  remove  flower-spikes, 
dead  leaves,  and  all  decaying  matter,  then,  in  all 
probability,  most  of  them  will  branch  out  at  about 
the  ground-level.  Work  some  fibrous  loam  around 
the  centre  of  the  plant  in  such  a  way  that  the 
branches  all  start  from  this  cone  of  soil.  If  the 
compost  is  kept  fairly  moist  and  the  plants  under 
conditions  favourable  to  growth,  they  soon  push 
forth  roots  in  the  soil  at  the  base  of  the  branches, 
and  when  sufficiently  struck  the  plants  may  be 
split  up,  each  branch  then  forming  a  separate 
plant.  This  is  but  another  form  of  layering,  and 
the  general  way  is  to  partly  divide  the  branch  and 
secure  it  in  position  by  a  peg  or  pegs.  Good  fibrous 
pieces  of  loam  must  in  either  case  be  used  to  work 
around  the  branches,  and  the  roots  are  produced 
far  more  freely  in  a  fibrous  turf  than  in  loose  soil. 
Roots  are  more  quickly  formed  if  the  structure  in 
which  the  plants  are  kept  is  rather  warmer  and 
closer  than  would  be  needed  if  the  plants  were  es- 
tablished, and  after  being  divided  they  should  be 
kept  somewhat  close  until  root  action  recommences. 
By  many,  double  Primulas  are  propagated  from 
cuttings,  a  method  I  always  follow.  The  advan- 
tages of  cuttings  are  that  you  can  get  a  larger  stock 
from  a  given  quantity  of  plants  than  by  means  of 
layers ;  the  disadvantages  are  the  greater  risk  one 
runs  with  cuttings,  and  the  fact  that  propagating 
cases  and  other  appliances  are  needed.  The  plants 
that  are  intended  for  stock  are  now  carefully  gone 
over  and  cleaned,  after  which  the  house  is  kept  just 
a  little  warmer  and  moister  than  hitherto.  So 
treated,  roots  are  pushed  out  from  various  parts  of 
the  old  stems,  and  when  they  can  be  rather  plenti- 
fully seen  is  the  best  time  to  take  the  cuttings.  As 
a  rule,  this  will  be  during  the  first  half  of  the  next 
month.  It  is  preferable,  of  course,  to  have  as  many 
rooted  shoots  as  possible,  and  the  plants  must  be 
turned  out  of  their  pots.  When  the  soil  has  been 
shaken  off  they  can  be  divided  with  a  sharp  knife. 
In  this  operation  save  as  many  of  the  roots  as 
possible.  A  compost  well  suited  for  the  cuttings 
consists  of  loam,  peat,  or  leaf-mould,  and  silver 
sand  in  about  equal  parts,  the  whole  having  been 
finely  sifted.  The  cutting  must  be  put  in  at  such  a 
depth  that  the  naked  stem  is  completely  buried, 
but  on  no  account  any  deeper,  as  if  the  base  of  any 
of  the  leaf-stalks  is  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  the 
probability  is  that  the  cutting  will  decay.  In  in- 
serting it  in  the  pot  a  little  dry  silver  sand  should 
be  worked  around  the  base.  The  better  way  is  to 
put  the  cuttings  singly  in  small  pots,  as  when  rooted 
they  can  be  shifted  on,  for  this  Primula  is  very  im- 
patient of  being  disturbed.  Each  cutting  should 
be  secured  to  a  small  stick,  and  after  the  plants 
have  been  watered  and  allowed  a  little  time  to 
drain  the  pots  must  be  placed  in  a  close  case  kept 
at  an  intermediate  house  temperature.  The  after 
treatment  consists  in  shading  when  necessary, 
watering  and  removing  the  lights  every  morning  to 
drain  off  the  wet,  and  also  to  allow  an  examination 
of  the  cuttings. 

Retixospora  bricoides,  which  was  recently 
noted  in  The  Garden  as  a  very  desirable  shrub,  is 
one  of  the  easiest  of  all  Conifers  to  strike  from 
cuttings ;  indeed,  the  genus  Retinospora,  as  a  whole, 
is  not  difficult  In  this  respect,  but  those  with  long 
leaves,  such  as  ericoides,  dubia,  and  squarrosa,  root 
more  freely  than  those  with  small  scale  like  leaves 
closely  adpressed  to  the  stem,  of  which  obtusa  and 
pisifera  are  examples.  Of  Retinospora  ericoides, 
cuttings  may  be  put  in  at  any  season,  though  the 
best  time  is  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  when 
the  season's  growth  is  completed.  However,  cut- 
tings put  in  now  will  soon  strike  if  they  are  formed 
of  pieces  of  the  branches  from  4  inches  to  6  inches 
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long  and  dibbled  firmly  into  sandy  soil.  They  may 
be  put  in  pots  or  pans  and  kept  in  a  frame  until 
rooted,  or  in  a  sheltered  border  and  covered  with  a 
hand-light.  In  either  case  they  must  be  shaded 
from  the  sun.  until  struck.  The  best  way  to  effect 
this  is  to  put  in  the  cuttings  on  the  shady  side  of  a 
wall,  as  then  mats  or  any  other  shading  material 
can  be  dispensed  with. 

RocHEA  FALCATA. — This  succulent,  whose  heads 
of  bright-coloured  blossoms  are  so  effective  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  summer,  is  best  propagated  by 
single  leaves,  and  the  present  is  a  good  time  to 
carry  out  the  operation.  The  leaves  can  be  dibbled 
into  pots  or  pans  of  sandy  soil  and  placed  on  a 
shelf  .in  the  greenhouse  or  in  some  such  a  position. 
Little  water  will  be  needed ;  in  fact,  just  enough  to 
keep  the  soil  slightly  moist.  The  young  shoots 
will  be  pushed  up  from  the  base  of  the  leaves,  and 
when  sufficiently  advanced  can  be  potted  off. 

Cleeodbndbons. — Several  of  these  can  be  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  of  the  roots  as  well  as  pieces  of 
the  branches,  and  some  ripen  seed  rather  freely. 
The  showy  C.  fallax,  C.  Kajmpteri,  and  C.  fragrans, 
with  its  double-flowered  variety,  can  all  be  pro- 
pagated by  both  methods,  whUe  the  climbing  kinds 
are,  as  a  rule,  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  shoots. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  to  carry  out  all  this,  as 
most  of  them  will  have  made  young  shoots  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  be  used  as  cuttings  if  taken  off  just 
at  their  base  and  dibbled  firmly  into  pots  of  sandy 
S3il,  while  a  few  old  plants  will  give  a  fair  number 
of  root  cuttings.  The  stoutest  roots  should  be 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  having  been  cut  up 
into  lengths  of  a  couple  of  inches  or  thereabouts, 
must  be  dibbled  into  weU-drained  pans  of  light, 
open  soil  at  such  a  depth  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
catting  is  just  below  the  surface.  The  top  of  the 
root  will  soon  callus  over  and  shoots  be  produced 
therefrom,  the  lower  part  pushing  forth  fibres  at 
the  same  time.  The  hardy  C.  trichotomum  and  C. 
fcctidum  (this  last  a  showy,  but  uncommon  plant) 
are  among  the  easiest  of  shrubs  to  increase  by  cut- 
tings of  the  roots,  as  if  dibbled  into  a  sheltered 
border  they  grow  readily.  Of  course,  where  put  in 
the  open  ground,  the  pieces  of  root  must  be  larger 
and  buried  more  deeply  than  when  protected,  but 
for  these  hardy  kinds  the  shelter  of  a  frame  will  be 
of  great  assistance. 

BODVABDIAS.— The  old  plants  of  these  that  have 
been  rested  for  a  little  after  flowering  and  then 
placed  in  a  growing  temperature  will  be  by  this 
time  studded  with  young  shoots,  which  strike  root 
in  a  fortnight  if  kept  close  during  that  period.  The 
cuttings  should  consist  entirely  of  the  young,  succu- 
lent shoots,  for  whereas  one  is  occasionally  recom- 
mended to  take  a  heel  off  of  older  wood,  it  only 
airests  the  formation  of  roots.  At  one  timeBouvardias 
were  extensively  propagated  by  root  cuttings,  but 
such  a  method  of  increase  has  to  a  great  extent 
been  given  up,  the  young  growing  shoots  being 
usually  chosen.  The  cuttings  must  have  plenty  of 
air  given  them  directly  they  are  rooted,  as  if 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  close  case  only  for  a  few 
days  after  they  are  struck,  they  will  become  weak 
and  drawn,  and,  consequently,  it  will  then  be  diffi- 
cult to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  good,  sturdy  plant. 

Fuchsias,  Heliotkopes,  and  all  subjects  of  thi^ 
class  will  now  strike  root  in  a  few  days  if  placed  under 
favourable  conditions,  whether  in  soil,  sand,  Cocoa- 
nut  refuse,  or  even  in  water.  The  best  medium  is, 
however,  sandy  soil,  as  in  pure  sand  the  roots  are  so 
brittle,  that  they  are  apt  to  be  broken  in  potting,  a 
remark  which  also  applies  to  those  struck  in  water. 
In  Cocoa-nut  refuse  they  strike  root  well,  but  re- 
quire to  be  potted  off  directly  they  are  struck,  as  in 
a  few  days  the  roots  will  often  commence  to  decay. 

Dit'LADENIAS. — These  beautiful  stove  climbers 
will  be  by  now  starting  strongly  into  growth,  and 
when  the  young  shoots  are  a  few  inches  long  is  the 
time  to  take  them  off.  The  best  cuttings  are  fur- 
nished, not  by  the  stronge.it  shoots,  but  by  those  of 
a  medium  character,  and  the  shorter-jointed  they 
are  the  better.  Whether  the  cuttings  are  put  singly 
in  small  pots  or  several  around  the  edge  of  a  larger 
one,  good  drainage  should  be  ensured,  and  the  soil 
must  be  light  and  open  in  character,  two  parts  peat 
to  one  of  loam  and  sand  suiting  them  perfectly,     It 


should  be  sifted  before  use.  The  cuttings  must  be 
taken  off  at  a  joint  and  dibbled  in  as  soon  as 
possible.  Being  then  watered,  they  should  without 
delay  be  placed  in  a  close  case  until  they  are  rooted, 
which  will  be  shown  by  the  points  of  the  shoots 
commencing  to  grow,  when  they  must  be  har- 
dened off.  As  mealy  bug  is  very  fond  of  the 
Dipladenias,  a  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  that 
there  are  none  on  the  cuttings,  as  in  a  close  place 
they  make  rapid  progress,  and  a  few  aphides  will 
also  cripple  the  point  of  the  shoot,  so  that  they 
must  also  be  guarded  against. 

Crinum  capbnsb.— Not  only  can  this  be  in- 
creased by  suckers  which  are  pushed  up,  but  it  also 
seeds  freely  ;  indeed,  we  have  quite  a  crop  of  young 
plants  from  seed  which  ripened  last  year,  and  when 
it  dropped  was  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground. 
The  decaying  leaves  in  autumn  formed  a  covering 
for  the  seeds,  through  which  the  young  foliage  is 
now  pushing. 

Lobelias. — Plants  of  the  speciosa  type  may  be 
easily  increased  from  seed,  but  where  perfect  uni- 
formity is  desired,  it  is  necessary  to  strike  them 
from  cuttings.  When  it  is  intended  to  propagate 
them  in  this  manner,  if  the  stock  plants  that  are 
to  yield  the  cuttings  are  kept  in  a  rather  moist 
and  warm  temperature  for  about  a  week,  roots 
will  be  pushed  forth  freely  from  all  the  older 
parts  of  the  stem.  The  plants  may  then  be 
split  up  without  risk,  and  give  but  little  trouble 
if  they  are  at  once  potted  and  kept  in  the  same 
temperature  for  a  few  days  until  established. 

T. 
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Narcissus  pallidus  prascox.— We  have  re- 
ceived from  Messrs.  Collins  Bros,  and  Gabriel,  Water- 
loo Road,  flowers  of  this  early  Dafl^odil  now  generally 
grown.  They  were  from  the  open  ground,  and  were 
amongst  the  best  flowers  we  have  seen  this  season. 
The  two  shades  of  yellow  in  this  Narciss  are  delightful. 

Thunbergia  fragrans.— In  this  ease  the  flowers 
belie  the  name,  as  they  are  not  fragrant ;  albeit  the 
climber  is  elegant  in  growth,  and  the  snow-white 
blossoms  are  large  and  showy.  It  is  now  festooning 
the  roof  of  one  of  the  greenhouses  of  Veitch*s  nursery 
at  Chelsea.  It  is  an  Indian  plant  and  has  been  grown 
for  nearly  a  century  in  gardens. 

The  yellow  Banksian  Rose  has  been  very  fine 
in  Messrs.  W.  Paul's  nursery  at  Waltham  Cross.  A 
plant  covers  a  portion  of  the  roof  at  one  end  of  a  long 
house,  and  has  this  season  given  a  profuse  display  of 
the  small,  delicately  beautiful  yellow  flowers,  which 
have  the  advantage  of  a  sweet,  but  not  powerful  fra- 
grance. It  makes  a  very  vigorous  and  quick  growtli, 
as  shown  by  the  specimen  here,  but  is  rather  tender. 

Bauera  rubioides,  an  extremely  pretty  little 
shrub  from  New  South  Wales,  is  now  in  bloom.  It 
grows  as  bushy  as  a  Heath,  and  its  delicate  stems  are 
hung  thickly  with  small  saucer-shaped  blossoms  of  a 
deep  pink  colour.  It  is  one  of  the  neglected  New 
Holland  plants  once  the  pride  of  English  gardens. 
Now  we  see  it  only  in  botanical  collections,  though  in 
the  best  nurseries  it  is  still  grown.  It  is  a  charming 
plant  for  the  greenhouse  at  this  season,  and  miy  be 
seen  in  bloom  at  Kew. 

Aerides  rubrum. — This  plant,  a  native  of  the 
Madras  Hilly,  was  imported  some  years  ago  in  gi'eat 
quantity,  Imt  it  has  now  become  scarce.  It  is  distinct 
in  growth,  and  produces  an  erect  branching  spike  bear- 
ing numerous  flowers,  wliich,  however,  are  not  very 
large,  neither  are  they  red,  as  one  would  infer  by  its 
name.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  soft  rose,  and  the 
long,  narrow  lip  is  of  a  rich  rose  colour.  It  is  in  flower 
at  the  present  time  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at 
Chelsea. 

Cinerarias.— Seeing  your  remarks  in  The  Gau- 
iiEN  (p.  2.S4)  about  Sutton's  double  Cineraria  led  me 
to  look  among  my  own  to  see  if  I  could  find  any 
double  ones,  having  purchased  my  seed  from  that 
firm.  I  beg  to  send  you  a  flower  or  two  I  discovered, 
but  regret  the  smallness  of  the  sample,  as  they  are 
almost  over.  I  have  had  flowers  measuring  more  than 
;{  inches  across. — T.  W.  Svvinhorne. 

*»*  Evidently  a  fine  variety  ;  the  colour  brilliant 
magenta. — Ed. 

Kniphofia  sarmentosa. — Strange  to  say,  this 
has  been  in  bloom  all  the  winter,  and  one  plant 
has  now  six  spikes  showing  colour ;  the  plant  re- 


ceived no  protection  whatever.  I  am  pretty  certain 
that  a  race  of  perpetual  blooming  forms  will  in  the 
future  be  raised  from  this  species.  It  is  strange 
that  an  African  plant  should  stand  unharmed  where 
our  brave  and  ever  welcome  Snowdrop  should  be 
cut  up  by  the  late  frost  and  cold. — W.  J.  Geant, 
LedMiry. 

The  scarlet  Windflower.— What  a  valuable 
flower  for  cutting  this  is  !  A  warm  position  suits  it 
best.  I  could  not  succeed  with  it  in  the  open 
border  with  an  east  aspect,  where  the  soil  is  heavy, 
but  it  is  quite  at  home  in  a  narrow  border  in  front 
of  some  forcing  houses.  Some  blooms  appeared  in 
January,  and  now  the  plants  are  gay  with  bright 
scarlet  flowers  during  the  rare  periods  when  the 
sun  shines.  The  flowers  if  cut  and  taken  into  the 
house  when  the  buds  have  attained  full  size,  expand 
and  remain  open  and  fresh  a  long  time. — A.  Babkee. 

Paul's  single  white  Rose  reminds  one  of  the 
wayside  Rose  of  the  hedgerow,  but  it  is  far  better, 
as  the  flowers  are  larger,  the  petals  broader,  and 
of  the  clearest  white,  except  that  there  is  just  the 
suspicion  of  a  pinkish  tinge,  while  the  delicate  fra- 
grance, sweet,  but  not  powerful,  adds  an  additional 
charm.  A  plant  in  a  pot  in  a  warm  house  is  flower- 
ing freely  in  Messrs.  W.  Paul's  nursery  at  Waltham 
Cross,  and  those  who  are  fond  of  single  flowers, 
especially  Roses,  will  appreciate  such  things  as  this. 
It  is  of  robust  habit,  and  for  cutting  appears  most 
desirable,  as  the  flowers  are  so  elegant,  yet  withal 
bold  and  striking. 

The  Violet -scented  Boronia  (B.  mega- 
stigma). — There  should  be  no  greenhouse  without 
this  fragrant  little  New  Holland  shrub,  whose 
sombre-tinted  flowers,  like  tiny  bells  lined  with 
gold,  give  out  a  perfume  both  powerful  and  plea- 
sant, like  that  of  Violets.  Those  who  do  not  know 
it  may  be  glad  to  know  that  it  is  an  easily-grown 
plant,  of  slender  growth,  and  keeps  in  bloom  for 
several  weeks  in  spring  and  early  summer.  There 
is  no  plant  so  deserving  of  universal  culture  for  the 
greenhouse  as  this,  and,  happily,  it  is  an  inexpen- 
sive plant ;  one  well-flowered  specimen  is  sufficient 
to  perfume  a  small  greenhouse  or  room. 

Burchellia  capensis. — Gardeners  will  remem- 
ber this  as  an  old  favourite  among  the  hard- wooded 
greenhouse  plants  of  bygone  days.  It  is  happily 
still  grown,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  it  the  other  day 
grown  in  quantity  at  Veitch's  nursery.  It  is  now  in 
bloom  there,  and  is  among  the  plants  that  cannot 
be  passed  by,  as  it  is  out  of  the  ordinary  run.  It 
makes  a  dwarf  spreading  bush,  and  bears  tufts  of 
tabular  flowers  of  a  bright  orange-scarlet.  It  is  an 
Evergreen,  and  flowers  for  a  long  time  at  this  season 
in  a  warm  greenhouse.  It  does  not  attain  a  large 
size  when  grown  in  a  pot,  but  planted  out  as  Mr. 
Green  used  to  grow  it  at  Pendell  Court  it  makes  a 
big  shrub,  5  feet  or  (i  feet  high. 

Hypoxis  stellata  elegans.  —  None  of  the 
species  of  Hypoxis  have  come  into  general  cultiva- 
tion, but  here  is  one  that  deserves  to,  as  it  is  so 
pretty  when  in  flower.  Its  blooms  are  like  those  of 
some  of  the  dark-eyed  Ixias  and  similar  in  size  and 
shape.  They  are  pure  white,  with  a  black  shining 
centre  or  eye.  The  flowers  are  borne  singly  on 
stalks  just  overtopping  the  Grass-like  foliage.  It 
seems  to  grow  and  flower  freely,  and  is  quite  out  of 
the  ordinary  run  of  greenhouse  plants.  It  is  now 
in  bloom  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew,  and  is  a  native 
of  South  Africa.  It  is  not  a  bulb,  though  it  looks 
like  one,  and  that  is  probably  why  it  is  not  more 
common,  not  being  so  easy  of  importation  as  bulbs. 

Hardy  Cyclamens.— Some  large  tufts  of  spring 
blooming  Cyclamens  are  now  in  great  beauty  in  Mr. 
W.  Barnard  Hankey's  hardy  fernery  at  Oaklands, 
in  stiff  soil,  on  the  edge  of  the  Weald  of  Sussex. 
The  place  is  well  chosen,  both  for  the  welfare  of  the 
plants  and  for  the  best  possible  display  of  their 
beauty,  the  inequalities  of  the  rockwork  offering 
plenty  of  choice  nooks  for  their  comfortable  esta- 
blishment, and  the  background  of  old  Fern  fronds 
and  carpet  of  Oak  leaves  showing  off  the  brilliant 
little  flowers  to  great  advantage.  The  brightest 
tufts  are  of  the  t'.  Atkinsi  varieties,  but  hardly  less 
beautiful  are  some  well-flowered  tufts  of  C.  repan- 
dum.    Further  on  some  masses  of  the  beautifully 
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marbled  leaves  of  C.  earopa3am  show  that  this 
pretty  fernery  is  furnished  with  autumn-blooming 
Cyclamens  as  well  as  with  those  that  flower  in 
spring.  Mr.  Hankey  scatters  the  seed  as  soon  as 
ripe  both  in  special  parts  and  also  broadcast  among 
the  Ferns,  the  result  of  last  year's  sowing  being 
seen  in  many  places,  where  well-to-do  looking  little 
leaves  of  threepenny-piece  dimensions  show  where 
there  will  be  strong  tufts  a  few  years  hence.— G.  J. 

Dendrobium  densiflorum  Fieldeni.— Here- 
with I  beg  to  enclose  flowers  from  the  above-named 
plant,  which  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  is  a 
beautiful  variety,  and  so  far  as  I  know  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  type.  The  plant  from  which  it  was 
cut  has  been  in  the  possession  of  my  employer's 
family  for  fully  twenty  years,  if  not  more.  It  is  of 
much  stronger  growth  than  D.  densiflorum  usually 
is,  the  pseudo-bulbs  being  over  2  feet  in  length  and 
strong  in  proportion  ;  the  nodes  are  much  farther 
apart,  too,  and  the  darkish  skin  is  partly  covered 
with  the  bright  silvery  veins  seen  on  well-cultivated 
plants  of  Dendrobium  Sohrcederi,  which,  as  you  will 
know,  is  another  handsome  variety  of  D.  densi- 
florum. The  individual  flowers  of  the  one  sent  are, 
as  you  will  see,  much  larger  than  those  of  the  last 
named  kind  usually  produces.  The  colour  is  of  a 
deeper  yellow,  and  the  lip  is  beautifully  fringed.— 
H.  J.  Clayton,  Grimstoii  Oardens,  Tadcasfer. 

*^,*  An  excellent  form  of  D.  densiflorum;  the 
flowers  large,  wax-like,  and  most  vividly  coloured, 
especially  the  rich  orange  downy  lip. — Ed. 

Ksempferia  rotunda.— If  this  lovely  Indian 
plant  belonged  to  the  Orchid  family  instead  of  the 
Ginger  family  we  should  see  it  one  of  the  most  be- 
lauded of  plants,  for  without  question  it  is  as  beau- 
tiful as  any  Orchid,  and  few  flowers  possess  such 
a  delightful  spicy  fragrance.  The  blooms  appear 
before  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  large  and  showy, 
the  upper  petals  being  pure  white  ;  the  lower,  which 
are  each  an  inch  broad,  are  of  a  bright  violet-purple 
feathered  with  white.  They  are  produced  two  or 
three  together  in  a  dense  tuft,  which  presently  will 
be  succeeded  by  broad  handsome  leaves  of  rounded 
outline.  It  is  a  stove  plant  of  easy  culture,  requir- 
ing a  dry  rest  when  not  in  active  growth,  that  is 
from  the  time  the  leaves  die  down  till  the  flowering 
season  returns.  It  was  imported  from  India  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but  though  such  an 
old  garden  plant  it  is  only  to  be  seen  in  gardens 
like  Kew  and  where  a  speciality  is  made  of  un- 
common plants.  It  is  now  beautifully  in  flower  at 
Kew,  and  its  perfume  pervades  the  house  it  is  grow- 
ing in. 

The  bulb  trade  in  Holland.— Last  July  a 
note  as  to  the  plans  of  the  General  Royal  Union  for 
the  Cultivation  of  Flower  Roots  at  Haarlem  to  do 
everything  possible  to  stop  the  trade  in  cut  flowers, 
considered  so  very  Injurious  to  the  bulb  trade, 
appeared  in  The  Garden.  The  resolutions  for 
this  purpose  had  been  taken  at  the  68th  general 
meeting  of  the  said  society,  which  took  place  liOth 
January  last,  and  at  the  6i)th  general  meeting,  2(ith 
March  last,  the  results  of  the  operations  of  the 
society  in  this  direction  have  been  communicated. 
At  that  date  2081  bulb  growers  and  bulb  tradesmen 
had  signed  the  declaration  not  to  sell  any  cut 
flowers  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Ranunculus, 
or  Anemones,  and  not  to  deal  with  those  who  sell 
such  flowers,  or  who  refuse  to  sign  such  declara- 
tion. The  number  of  such  signatures  increases 
daily.  On  the  contrary,  there  were  only  107  names 
on  ithe  list  of  those  who  refuse  to  sign,  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  this  number  will  yet  decrease  by- 
and-by.  JB^rom  these  facts  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  measures  taken  have  received  general 
sympathy. — J.  H.  Krelage,  Haarlem. 

Laohenalias. — Mr.  Rawson  (p.  29:5)  is  not  the 
only  one  who  is  complaining  of  the  difliculty  of 
getting  these  plants  true  to  name.  I  have  heard 
the  nurserymen  themselves  admit  that  the  confu- 
sion is  pretty  general,  and  they  can  scarcely  be 
blamed  for  not  being  much  in  advance  of  other 
people  in  respect  of  correct  knowledge  and  stock  of 
the  different  varieties.  It  was  thought  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  K.  H.  S.  Narcissus  committee  to  whom 
the  subject  was  mentioned  the  other  day  that  they 


might  properly  undertake  to  try  to  abate  the  con- 
fusion. The  flowering  season  of  most  of  the  varie- 
ties which  are  suitable  for  garden  purposes  coincides 
with  that  of  the  Daffodil,  and  the  growers  of  the 
one  are  so  often  also  growers  of  the  other.  By  get- 
ting together  flowers  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
we  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  the  forms  best  suited 
for  cultivation  and  for  effect,  and  also  be  able  to 
distribute  information  and  name  varieties  for  those 
who  have  not  similar  means  of  comparison  or  access 
to  coloured  plates.  There  are  now  a  good  many 
which  are  not  generally  known,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  we  may  hope  for  some  fine 
seedlings  in  the  future.  In  the  meantime  no  one  can 
complain  if  the  right  names  are  given  to  the  right 
sorts,  and  it  is  this  which  we  propose  to  do.  I  am 
instructed  to  ask  that  flowers  of  any  Lachenalias 
likely  to  be  of  interest  may  be  sent  in  time  for  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Narcissus  committee  on  April 
10.     Address  to  111,  Victoria  Street,  SW.— C.  K. 

SCEASB-DlCKINS. 


CERTIFICATING  NEW  PLANTS. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

Sir, — Can  anyone  tell  on  what  earthly  principle 
awards  are  made  by  the  societies  ?  As  Lord 
Dundreary  said,  "No  fellow  knows."  I  see 
that  at  the  Botanic  show  on  the  21st  ult. , 
Messrs.  Veitch  received  a  certificate  for  Lilium 
roseuni  (L.  Thompsonianum)  as  a  "new  plant." 
I  showed  it  at  the  Horticultural  at  least  fifteen 
years  ago  and  it  was  passed  by  unnoticed. 
Knowing  bow  unusual  a  thing  it  was  to  see  it 
in  flower,  I  wrote  to  the  Journal  of  Horficiilt>ire, 
and  my  letter  was  handed  by  the  editor  to  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  who  sent  the  following  communi- 
cation to  that  paper  : — 

Lilium  Thompsonianum  has  appeared  at  South 
Kensington  twice  before.  A  plant  in  large  bud  was 
sent  to  me  by  M.  Leichtlin,  of  Carlsruhe,  in  1868. 
It  flowered  in  the  South  Kensington  conservatory, 
and  was  exhibited  at  the  next  committee  meeting. 
If  I  remember  rightly,  Major  Trevor  Clarke  ex- 
hibited a  plant  in  bloom  about  the  same  time.  Mr. 
Rawson's  plant  though  not  very  tall,  was  very 
well  bloomed.  I  rather  wondered  at  the  time 
that  it  had  not  more  notice  from  the  floral 
committee,  especially  as  I  saw  one  "  liliomane  "  at 
the  table. 

Now  that  is  at  least  fifteen  years  ago  (I  have 
not  the  exact  date),  yet  lately  a  certificate  as  a 
new  plant  was  awarded  it  !  Surely  there  ought 
to  be  some  regulation  by  which  a  system  of 
awards  not  so  deceiving  should  be  made. 

Windermere.  A.  Rawson. 


Narcissus  committee,  R.  H.  S. — A  meeting 
of  the  committee  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  on 
Tuesday,  March  27,  when  the  list  of  garden  and 
selected  forms  registered  up  to  the  present  season 
was  submitted.  These  number  altogether  thirty-one 
varieties,  if  those  of  the  white  Ajax  section,  now 
under  trial  at  Kew,  are  not  excluded.  A  variety 
which  was  shown  on  April  13,  1886,  and  was  then 
named  provisionally  minor  citrinus,  was  received 
again  this  year,  and  was  found  to  be  identical  with 
pallidus  prascox.  The'  variety  which  has  been 
widely  distributed  as  Ard-Righ  was  registered  under 
that  name.  It  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
identical  with  what  has  been  shown  as  Irish  King, 
Yellow  King,  and  Golden  Dragon  on  previous  occa- 
sions. Mr.  A.  D.  Webster  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  committee.— C.  R.  Scrasb-Dickins,  Bon.  ^'ec. 

The  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — A  meeting 
of  the  committee  was  held  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel 
on  Friday  evening,  March  23,  Mr.  George  Deal  pre- 
siding. After  the  transaction  of  some  routine  busi- 
ness it  was  resolved  that  the  money  invested  in 
consols  should  be  converted  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  recent  Act  of  Parliament.  A 
further  sum  of  £500  will  be  invested  shortly.  It 
was  reported  that  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
committee  the  names  of  seventy-four  new  donors 


and  subscribers  had  been  received,  the  donations 
amounting  to  £29  Is.  6d.  and  the  subscriptions  to 
£19  53.  The  total  amount  promised  to  date  is, 
donations  £1150,  of  which  £968  6s.  has  been 
received,  and  annual  subscriptions  £353  3;.,  of 
which  £224  Is.  has  been  paid.  The  annual  gene- 
ral meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  fund  will  take 
place  at  2  p.m.  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  on 
July  13,  the  day  of  election.  The  sub-committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  proposal  to  hold  a  popu- 
lar dinner  on  the  evening  of  July  13  reported  that 
they  had  made  arrangements  for  such  dinner  to 
take  place  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  at  5  p.m.,  the 
tickets  for  which  will  be  5s.  each,  and  for  which  a 
generous  menu  is  promised.  The  sub-committee 
have  also  arranged  for  the  after-dinner  proceedings 
to  be  of  a  very  enjoyable  character.  No  attempt 
will  be  made  to  collect  funds  during  the  evening. 
It  is  believed  that  many  of  the  local  secretaries  and 
those  interested  in  the  fund  will  be  present.  The 
commodious  hall  can  be  made  to  dine  over  400 
persons.  The  president  of  the  fund.  Sir  Julian 
Goldsmid,  Bart.,  M.P.,  will  take  the  chair  at  the 
dinner.  Sub-committees  will  be  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  various  details  of  the  election  and 
dinner.  Several  applications  for  money-boxes  and 
collecting  cards  were  received  from  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

Show  of  bulbous  plants  in  Holland.  — 
.Vmong  the  numerous  varieties  of  bulbous  plants 
cultivated  in  Holland  during  late  years  sufficient 
attention  does  not  seem  to  have  been  paid  to  early 
flowering  sorts.  The  aim  has  always  been  to  have 
well-developed  flowers,  and  those  are  not  alwajs 
found  among  the  early-flowering  varieties.  For 
many  purposes,  however,  early-flowering  kinds  are 
wanted,  and,  therefore,  there  is  just  now  a  tendency 
among  growers  to  give  more  attention  to  them  than 
before.  In  January  last  there  was  opened  at  Over- 
veen,  near  Haarlem,  a  show  of  flowering  Hyacinths 
and  Tulips,  which  succeeded  pretty  well.  At  the 
general  meeting  on  March  26  last,  the  General  Royal 
Union  for  the  Cultivation  of  Flower  Roots  at  Haar- 
lem decided  to  hold  on  December  24,  25,  and  26, 
1SS8,  a  show  of  flowering  bulbous  and  tuberouE- 
rooted  plants.  The  previous  programme,  which  was 
discussed  and  enlarged  at  the  said  general  meeting, 
contains  forty  classes,  viz.,  for  Hyacinths  and  Tulips 
in  pots  or  glasses,  for  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Amaryllis, 
Orchids,  Anthurium,  Cyclamen,  and  for  miscella- 
neous bulbs  and  tubers  for  the  open  ground  as  well 
as  for  glasshouses,  novelties  included.  As  this  ex- 
hibition is  principally  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of 
the  trade  and  for  study,  there  will  be  no  medals  or 
money  prizes  given, butcertificatesofthe  first,  second 
and  third  class.  By  this  exhibition  the  varieties  fit 
for  early  forcing,  and  not  sufficiently  known  at  pre- 
sent, can  be  seen,  and  in  consequence  become  more 
appreciated  by  growers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  culti- 
vators of  bulbs  will  do  their  best  to  make  this  show 
a  fine  one.— J.  H.  Keelage. 


Red  Bose  boiler.— If  any  reader  of  The  Gabpen 
who  has  experience  in  using  the  above  would  kindly 
give  his  opinion  of  its  merits,  he  would  much  oblige 
An  Inquirer. 

Preserving  Dracffina  flow^ers.  —  I  have  a 
Dracffiua  in  flower  here.  The  flower  is  of  a  stiff, 
woody,  branching  character.  As  it  is  new  to  me  I 
should  be  glad,  if  possible,  to  preserve  it.  I  do  not 
thin];  that  such  flowers  are  very  common.  Will  you 
kindly  do  me  the  favour  of  saying  how  such  a  flower 
may  best  be  preserved  ? — T.  W.,  Hayii-ard's  Healh. 

The  best  Pentstemons. — In  a  recent  number 
of  The  Garden  there  appeared  a  list  of  the  best 
Phloxes  now  grown.  Will  some  reader  give  a  selec- 
tion of  a  dozen  or  eighteen  of  the  best  Pentstemons  ? 
The  lists  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  service  to  competitors 
iu  renewing  their  stock  of  such  at  this  season  both  here 
and  elsewhere. — A  Constant  Reader,  Aherchcn. 

Names  of  plants. — H.   L.  B. — Helleborus  col- 

ehicus. T.  S. — Ccelogyiie  cristata. J.  Hinton.— 

Convolvulus  Cueornm. IF.  J.  M.,  Clonmel. The 

common  Coltsfoot  (Tussikgo  farfara). W.  Spencer. 

— A  most  unusual  and  curious  growth  of  the  Chinese 

Prnnula. A.  8.  CZaudiei/.- Leucojum  vernum,  the 

Spring  Snowfiake. 
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WOODS  &  FORESTS. 

PRUNING  FOREST  TREES. 

In  The  Gabden,  March  1(  i  (p.  232),  "  Yorkshire- 
man  "^  gives  an  article  npon  pruning  forest  trees, 
and,  in  handling  the  subject,  is  far  wide  of  the 
mark.  "  Yorkshireman  "  told  us  that  he  considered 
the  wind  by  far  the  best  pruner,  but  he  now  seems 
to  have  changed  his  mind,  and  gives  us  a  tirade 
about  cutting  oflE  the  limbs  of  trees  with  a  chisel 
and  mallet,  which  he  calls  pruning,  as  practised  by 
scientific  foresters  on  large  estates  in  Scotland.  But, 
allowing  such  to  be  the  case,  that  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  try  to  connect  my  name  with  a  system 
which  I  have  neither  practised  nor  advocated. 
Again,  the  writer  tells  us  that  he  has  been  quite 
tired  out  with  swinging  the  said  mallet,  and  goes  on 
denouncing  all  and  sundry  for  pruning  trees  at  all. 
Although  he  has  found  the  wind,  chisel,  and  mallet 
to  prove  defective,  this  by  no  means  should  retard 
others  from  prosecuting  a  rational  system  of  pruning 
and  tree  culture.  Further  on  "  Yorkshireman " 
makes  the  following  astounding  announcement : — 

Pruning  is  the  last  thing  a  forester  need  trouble 
himself  about,  and  if  he  plants  judiciously  the  right 
trees  in  the  right  places,  he  may  discard  pruning  en- 
tirely. 

I  often  find  it  necessary  to  prune  young  trees  in 
the  nursery  before  they  are  planted  out  into  the 
forest  ground  at  all.  In  speaking  of  Brown's 
"  Forester  "  some  time  ago,  "Yorkshireman"  told  us 
that  he  considered  "  Brown  more  of  a  bookmaker 
than  anything  else;"  but  now  he  quotes  him  as  one 
of  the  best  authorities  in  support  of  his  theory  of 
the  non-pruning  system.  I  do  not  happen  to  have 
the  book  which  he  refers  to  in  my  possession,  and 
consequently  cannot  read  the  text,  context,  and  all 
its  bearings;  but,  granting  that  the  quotation  is 
correct,  I  fail  to  see  a  single  word  in  it  forbidding 
the  pruning  of  young  trees  when  it  becomes 
necessary. 

We  are  not  discussing  bad  management  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  and  planting  trees  in  wrong 
places,  but  the  utility  of  pruning  trees  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  growth  when  it  proves  necessary,  no 
matter  where  they  are  planted,  and  Brown  does  not 
say  a  single  word  against  such  practice.  I  consider 
James  Brown  a  man  that  did  much  good  in  his  day, 
and,  from  his  extensive  practice  and  matured  expe- 
rience over  a  wide  range  of  country,  he  is  certainly 
entitled  to  respect ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
require  to  tie  myself  to  "  Brown's  book  "  nor  "  York- 
shireman's"  dictum,  but  prefer  to  act  purely  and 
simply  on  my  own  experience  and  observation.  I 
conceive  there  are  few  foresters  or  gardeners  of  any 
extensive  practice  but  can  call  to  mind  many  in- 
stances where,  having  planted  young  healthy  trees 
on  good  suitable  soil  and  situations,  yet  it  sometimes 
happened  that  some  of  these  trees  produced  double 
leaders,  as  well  as  strong  rambling  side  branches, 
and  I  maintain  that  such  should  be  pruned  and  cor- 
reeled  before  they  attain  a  large  size,  and  when 
trees  are  well  managed  in  this  way  in  early  life,  and 
until  they  are  thoroughly  established  and  in  a  fairly 
active  state  of  growth,  they  seldom  give  much  more 
trouble. 

"  Yorkshireman  "  takes  me  to  task  for  referring  to 
the  natural  forest  in  illustration  of  my  subject  on  the 
evils  of  non-pruningof  forest  trees  under  certain  con- 
ditions. No  better  illustration  could  be  adduced  than 
that  of  the  natural  forest,  inasmuch  as  we  have  the 
Book  of  Nature  laid  wide  open  before  our  eyes,  and 
in  dealing  with  the  subject  1  gave  a  faithful  sketch 
of  the  trees  as  found  in  the  interior  as  well  as  the 
exterior  of  the  forest,  and  which  would  only  be 
wasting  time  and  space  to  repeat,  and  if  "  Yorkshire- 
man  "  would  read  them,  he  would  lind  his  remarks 
altogether  illu.sory  and  uncalled  for.  He  falls  back 
upon  the  old  threadbare  argument  used  by  a  few 
theorists  about  the  fine  clean  timber  which  we  re- 
ceive from  foreign  countries,  and  the  produce  of 
crowded  forests  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man,  but 
he  forgets  to  tell  us  that  owing  to  our  geographical 
position  we  never  can  produce  timber  trees  200  feet 
and  :^0o  feet  high  with  a  corresponding  diameter  of 
trunk.     For   many  years  back  our  government,  im- 


pelled by  wise  counsel,  has  spent  considerable  sums 
of  money  in  sending  young  men  to  France  and 
other  places  to  learn  the  art  of  forestry,  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  to  sending  them  to  India  and  other 
places  to  turn  the  wild  jungles  and  woods  in  these 
places  to  better  account.  According  to  "  York- 
shireman's"  idea,  however,  this  is  of  nou.'^e;  leave 
the  trees  to  take  care  of  themselves  is  now  his 
theory  and  doctrine.  Owing  to  the  low  price  of 
agricultural  produce  many  a  landowner's  income 
has  been  reduced  nearly  one-half,  and  wise  pru- 
dence has  induced  some  of  them  to  reduce  their  ex- 
penditure by  reducing  their  staff  of  woodmen,  and 
this  appears  to  be  good  news  for  "  Yorkshireman," 
as  he  tells  us  that  as  the  trees  are  left  to  themselves 
we  may  yet  see  a  forest  of  good  timber  some  day 
here  and  there.  No  experienced  forester  who  has 
acquired  a  proper  knowledge  of  tree  culture  can  be 
so  indolent  as  to  allow  any  of  his  young  trees  to 
assume  the  shape  of  mere  bushes,  when  a  few  well- 
directed  cuts  with  a  sharp  knife  would  convert 
them  into  the  shape  of  trees. 

J.  B.  'Webster. 


■WIRE  FENCES  1".  HEDGES  AND  -WALLS. 
Fences  are  incompatible  with  that  freedom  of 
aspect  which  should  always  be  aimed  at  in  the 
disposition  of  ornamental  grounds,  either  extensive 
or  otherwise.  In  parks  where  cattle  are  admitted 
some  kind  of  barrier  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
plantations,  but  there  are  ways  of  accomplishing 
this  now  without  resorting  to  the  plain  stone  fence 
or  hedge,  or  expensive  Ha-ha— all  of  which  are 
objectionable.  Nothing  more  than  the  edge  of  the 
wood  should  denote  the  boundary  line.  If  a  fence 
is  necessary,  a  wire  or  iron  one  will,  perhaps,  be  the 
least  expensive  in  the  end,  and  it  may  be  placed  so 
as  to  be  invisible  to  the  ordinary  observer.  It  is 
not  unnecessary  to  state  this  much,  for  the  very 
object  of  wire  fences  is  frequently  lost  sight  of  in 
their  erection. 

Sometimes  one  sees  an  ornamental  plantation' 
railed  off  by  a  wire  fence,  rendered  hideous  by 
cumbrous  sawn  wooden  posts  placed  every  15  feet 
or  20  feet  apart.  This  is  a  common  way  of  putting 
up  such  fences  when  the  work  is  entrusted  to  those 
who  know  nothing  whatever  of  their  object.  In 
other  cases,  where  it  is  needful  to  fence  park  plan- 
tations temporarily,  a  strong  but  light  fence,  which 
does  not  offend  the  eye,  is  used. 

In  very  extensive  domains,  where  the  parks  are 
tenanted  summer  and  winter  by  highland  cattle,  not 
a  fence  is  visible  for  miles  from  the  mansion,  but 
the  fences  are  there  nevertheless,  and  they  consist 
of  only  a  few  strands  of  wire  rope  stretched  upon 
rustic  posts  placed  pretty  widely  apart,  close  to  and 
near  the  drives  and  avenues  and  quite  within  the 
margin  of  the  plantation,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
seen  unless  they  are  looked  for,  and  they  follow 
every  winding  of  the  wood. 

Wherever  the  presence  of  fences  is  objectionable 
this  plan  will  commend  itself.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  wires  strong  enough,  as  cattle  scratch  them- 
selves upon  them  and  strain  them.  Where  sheep 
graze,  the  wires  must  be  closer  at  the  bottom  than 
the  top.  Such  fences  might  be  made  to  supersede 
sunk  stone  fences,  which  often  enclose  pleasure 
grounds  and  form  boundary  lines  to  plantations 
skirting  the  park ;  but  as  these  are  common  and 
cannot  always  be  hidden  from  xiew,  the  best  plan 
is  to  plant  the  common  Ivy  on  the  top  and  let  it 
grow  down,  which  it  will  do  readily  and  quite  hide 
the  stones.  j\ 


Books  on  Indian  and  Australian  forestry. 
—In  reply  to  Mr.  Clark,  of  liuenos  Ajres,  I  may 
state  that  I  have  collected  almost  every  publication 
relating  to  forestry  in  different  parts  of  the  globe. 
Some  of  the  following  publications  may  suit  his 
purpose :  For  India,  Balfour's  "  Timber  Trees  and 
Forests  of  India"  (Madras,  1870);  "Notes  on 
Forestry,"  by  Amory  (Triibner,  London);  Col. 
Michael's  "  Catalogue,  &c.,  of  Indian  Timber  shown 
at  Edinburgh  Forestry  Exhibition  " ;  "  Woods  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,"  by  W.  L,  Slinler,  in  French 
(Leyden,  1807);  and  a  paper  of  mine  on  the  "Teak 


Forests  of  India,"  in  No.  1684  of  the  "Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,"  1885.  For  Australasia  there 
are  numerous  useful  works,  especially  Baron 
Mueller's  "  Report  on  the  Timber  Trees  of  Western 
Australia  (Tiiibner,  London);  "The  Timber  Trees 
of  New  South  Wales,"  by  A.  Nilson  (Sydney,  1884) ; 
"The  Timbers  of  Victoria,"  by  J.  C.  Newberry, 
Melbourne ;  "  Queensland  Timbers,"  by  Walter  Hall ; 
"  The  Economic  Value  of  the  Forests  of  Tasmania," 
by  H.  M.  Hull;  "Report  of  the  Forest  Branch 
Department  of  New  South  Wales,  1S85";  and  the 
"Parliamentary  Report  on  Colonial  Timbers,  1878," 
may  be  consulted.— P.  L.  Simmonds,  F.L.S.,  85,  Fm- 
horuugh  Road,  Sunf/i  Kensingtmi. 


GROWING  DECIDUOUS  FOREST  TREES  FROM 

SEEDS. 
We  sow  all  our  tree  seeds  in  spring,  and  as  the  fol- 
lowing rules  are  based  on  our  own  experience,  they 
all  apply  to  spring  sowing  : — 

White  Asii  seeds  ripen  in  early  October,  and  fall 
after  the  first  severe  frost.  They  should  be  mixed 
with  moist  sand  and  not  allowed  to  become  dry  be- 
fore sowing.  This  same  treatment  should  be  fol- 
lowed with  all  the  native  Ash  family,  with  one 
exception,  viz ,  the  Green  Ash,  which  hangs  on 
longer  and  will  germinate  it  sown  dry ;  all  others 
will  remain  dormant  until  the  next  season  if  sown  dry. 

Haed  Maple  seeds  ripen  early  in  October,  and 
require  the  same  treatment  as  the  White  Ash. 

SoPT  Maple  seeds  ripen  in  spring  immediately 
before,  or  about  the  time,  that  Apple  trees  begin  to 
blossom.  They  should  be  sown  within  a  few  days 
after  having  been  gathered. 

Elm  seeds  ripen  in  spring,  and  they  require  the 
same  treatment  as  those  of  the  Soft  Maple. 

Black  Walnuts  and  all  nuts  with  a  pulpy 
covering  may  be  spread  in  thin  layers,  say  6  inches 
deep,  and  covered  with  sods  and  litter  to  prevent 
them  dying  during  the  winter,  in  which  case  the 
pulpy  covering  will  be  easily  disposed  of  in  spring. 

Other  Nuts  and  Acorns,  together  with  seeds  of 
the  Tulip  Tree  and  Basswood,  are  more  safely 
treated  as  recommended  for  Ash  and  Hard  Maple 
seeds. 

Catalpa  and  Ail  as  Tus  seeds  are  kept  dry  dur- 
ing winter  and  sown  rather  late  in  spring. 

BiKCH  and  Aldbe  seeds  are  kept  dry  and  sown 
dry  early  in  spring. 

Locust  seeds  and  those  of  all  that  family  are 
kept  dry  through  the  winter  and  soaked  in  hot 
water  immediately  before  sowing. 

All  seeds  with  a  fleshy  covering,  such  as  Apple, 
Cherry,  Mountain  Ash,  Cucumber  Tree,  Buffalo 
Berry,  Red  Cedar,  and  Holly,  are  washed  free  from 
the  pulp,  mixed  with  sand,  and  sown  in  spring.  We 
make  an  exception  generally  with  the  Red  Cedar 
and  the  Holly,  as  they  never  germinate  evenly  in 
the  spring ;  therefore,  we  bury  them  in  a  rot-heap 
during  two  winters  and  one  summer,  and  sow  the 
following  spring. 

Poplar  and  Willow  seeds  are  very  fine  and 
delicate  and  require  skill,  close  attention,  and  con- 
tinual moisture  during  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
Therefore  it  is  cheaper  and  surer  to  raise  them  from 
cuttings  than  from  seeds. 

All  seeds  mixed  with  sand  must  be  placed  so  that 
water  will  not  stand  around  them.  Frost  will  not 
injure  them,  unless  in  a  position  where  they  will 
freeze  dry.  A  cool  shed  where  they  are  protected 
from  sun  and  wind  will  be  a  proiier  place.— Kobeet 
Douglas,  in  Uarden  and  Forest. 


SHORT  NOTES.— WOODS  AND  FORESTS. 


Wood  for  telegraph  poles.— Would  you  kindly 
inform  me  what  kind  of  timber  is  generally  used  for 
telegraph  poles,  and  where  grown  ? — Akbokici'lture. 

Book  wanted.— If  R.  N.  Clark,  Buenos  Ayres, 
will  send  me  his  address,  I  will  have  mucli  pleasure  in 
sending  him  a  duplicate  copy  of  "  Indian  Forest  Trees 
and  Forestry." — A.  D.  Webster,  llohvood  Pari,-, 
Keston,  Kent,  England, 
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' '  This  is  an  Art 
Which  docs  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  N atv re."  —Sha/cespearc. 


BOUQUETS. 

Having  read  with  much  interest  the  letters 
on  bouqiTets,and  having  noticed  tliat,  altliough 
you  especially  asked  for  the  opinions  of  lady 
readers,  very  few  ladies  have  resjionded,  I  will 
give  you  brieflyafew  of  my  ideas  on  the  subject. 

At  the  first  glance,  the  idea  of  a  few  sprays 
of  flowers  with  their  own  foliage  tastefully 
tied  together  with  a  silken  cord  is  quite 
fascinating ;  but  practically  it  will  not  answer. 
There  are  very  few  flowers  which  will  bear 
being  carried  about  for  hours  in  a  liot  atmo- 
sphere and  not  become  unsightly,  withered, 
miserable  objects.  The  wire  and  lace  paper 
are  doubtless  artificial  monstrosities,  but,  when 
supplemented  by  damp  cotton  wool,  they  are 
monstrosities  that  must  be  comforting  to  the 
fiowers. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  bouquets  were  cer- 
tainly quite  ugly,  but  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement  in  taste  since  then,  wliitli  has 
jiermeated  even  to  the  much-abused  florists. 
I  noticed  several  boucjuets  a  few  days  ago  at  a 
wedding,  and  though  the  ones  I  admired  were 
all  of  the  "pincushion  mushroom"  shape,  they 
were,  nevertheless,  distinctly  pretty,  and 
formed  a  most  stylish  finish  to  the  ladies' 
toilettes.  Two  girls  had  carelessly-tied,  would- 
be  artistic  posies ;  alas  !  the  efi'ect  was  only 
dowdy.  One  of  these  posies  consisted  of 
Daffodils  tied  with  yellow  ribbon  ;  the  other 
of  Anemone  fulgens  with  pink  ribbon.  Before 
the  ceremony  was  over  both  were  drooping, 
and  certainly  a  ball-room  ordeal  they  could 
not  have  stood.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "pin- 
cushions" were  fresh  to  the  last.  Amongst 
these  were  some  really  charmingly  made 
bouquets,  positively  light,  graceful,  and  most 
artistic.  Several  were  entirely  of  Azalea  in- 
dica,  with  Maiden-hair ;  Torra-cotta  Azaleas 
shaded  with  creamy  yellow,  tied  with  broad 
terra-cotta  ribbon,  with  a  beautiful  costume 
of  striped  terra-cotta  and  creamy  yellow  silk ; 
pink  and  white  Azaleas  with  pink  riljbon  on 
a  grey  dress ;  magnificent  jNIarechal  Nicl  Eoses 
with  their  own  leaves  ;  and  Mignonette  with 
a  black  satin,  trimmed  with  that  fascinating 
Parisian  green  and  gold  braid.  These  were 
all,  of  course,  specially  ordered  bouquets. 
Each  bouquet  should  have  the  stamp  of  the 
individual  taste  of  the  bearer,  or,  if  it  is  a 
gift,  the  giver  should  most  carefully  ascertain 
the  colours  to  be  worn,  and  if  he  cannot  rely 
on  his  own  taste,  he  must  obtain  competent 
assistance  or  not  attempt  to  give  flowers  for  a 
special  occasion. 

I  may  frankly  say  that  until  quite  lately  I 
have  detested  all  bouquets,  but  now  I  am 
nearly  converted  to  their  beauty  and  desira- 
bility. The  weight  is  against  them,  but  "we 
mu.st  suffer  in  order  to  be  beautiful,"   and  if 


they  are  to  be  used  at  all,  I  do  not  think  we 
have  yet  arrived  at  a  better  arrangement  or 
shape  than  the  much-abused  "mushroom." — 
A.  M.  G. 

As  several  notes  have  appeared  in  The 

GARDE>f  lately  on  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  per- 
sonal adornment,  I  will  just  mention  a  mixture 
that  met  with  approbation  this  winter.  I  never 
go  in  for  bouquets,  thinking  them  a  nuisance  to 
carry ;  but  for  a  head-dress  and  bouquet  to  be 
fastened  on  the  dress,  sprays  of  Pernettya 
mixed  with  tips  of  Young's  Golden  Cypress 
were  much  approved,  or  Pernettya  with  sprigs 
of  Lavender  Cotton  (Santohna)  and  bits  of 
Japanese  Golden  Box.  These  things,  even  in 
bad  wintry  weather,  could  be  gathered  in  the 
open  air,  and  cost  nothing  to  produce.  It  was 
remarked  that  the  Golden  Cypress  was  "  as  good 
as  feathers  "  for  the  hair.  Berberis,  or  Mahonia 
Jamesoni  also  is  very  suitable  and  pretty  for 
mixing  with  any  flower  for  the  same  purpose. 
These  natural  decorations  also  have  the 
advantage  of  sometimes  making  you  acquainted 
with  some  pleasant  flower-loving  individual. 
Few  people,  when  I  wore  the  Pernettya,  knew 
what  it  was,  and  some  unknown  individuals 
accosted  me  to  know  its  name,  as  the  "  crushed 
strawberry  "  hue  of  its  berries  goes  so  well  with 
the  kind  of  artistic  red  used  now.  Once,  years 
ago,  a  very  shy  professor  at  Oxford  who  was 
rarely  known  to  speak  in  society,  ventured, 
after  having  sat  silently  for  a  long  time,  to  say 
that  he  could  resist  no  longer  inquiring  what  it 
was  I  had  got  in  my  hair.  He  said  he  thought 
he  was  a  good  botanist,  but  that  he  was  fairly 
puzzled.  The  mystery  was  autumnal  Carrot 
leaves,  which  have  such  pretty  tints  and  look 
rather  like  Fern. — M.  A.  Robb. 


EASTERTIDE    DECORATIONS    AND 
DIFFICULTIES. 

Two  circumstances  combined  to  seriously  check 
church  decorations,  and  in  not  a  few  cases 
wholly  suppress  them  this  year.  It  need  hardly 
be  added  that  these  were  an  early  Eastertide 
and  a  late  spring,  or  rather  the  running  of 
winter  right  through  February  and  March  into 
April.  Hence,  while  Christmas  Roses  and 
Snowdrops  yet  linger  with  us,  neither  Daffodils, 
Tulips,  Primroses,  Violets,  nor  early  Wind- 
flowers  have  as  yet  appeared.  In  many  districts 
no  common  flowers  have  yet  come  forth,  in  none 
have  they  appeared  in  their  usual  quantities  ; 
hence  the  scarcity  of  common  flowers  in  our 
markets,  shops,  and  churches.  Enormous 
quantities  of  Narcissi  and  other  flowers  were  im- 
ported from  France  and  other  warmer  countries, 
but  as  these  realised  6d.  a  bunch  for  about  the 
same  quantities  that  could  be  purchased  at 
home  for  Id.  or  so,  this  price,  of  course, 
lessened  consumption  to  such  an  enormous  ex- 
tent, that  many  contemplated  decorations  were 
given  up.  Hence  the  result  in  many  instances 
that  the  demand  fell  far  short  of  the  supply,  so 
that  in  the  end  decorations  flagged  less  through 
lack  of  material  than  the  rise  in  prices.  The 
latter  was  inevitable,  as  most  of  the  material 
consisted  of  hothouse  and  not  hardy  flowers. 
The  result  also  proved  that  it  is  the  hardy  stuff' 
that  creates  and  sustains  the  demand  for  exotic 
flowers,  for  unless  the  former  can  be  had  at  a 
cheap  rate  and  in  plenty  to  lay  the  broad  bases 
of  decorative  results,  either  decorations  are  not 
attempted  or  they  are  severely  limited  in  their 
scope  and  area.  Hence  the  absence  or  scarcity 
of  hardy  flowers  limited  the  use  and  spoilt  the 
sale  of  the  hothouse  ones. 

Explain  it  as  we  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  decorations  of  our  churches  were 


fewer  and  less  elaborate  this  Eastertide  than 
they  have  been  for  years.  Some  affirm  that  the 
tide  in  such  matters  has  turned,  and  that  the 
energy  and  zeal  so  liberally  devoted  to  church 
decorations  are  on  the  wane.  But  there  is  little 
or  no  proof  of  this,  and  the  falling  off  this  year 
is  easily  accounted  for  through  the  season,  and 
also  partially  as  a  reaction  and  a  protest  against 
excess.  Of  late  years  all  our  decorations  have 
tended  to  run  to  seed  through  being  egregiously 
overdone,  and  an  early  Eastertide  and  a  late 
spring  will  not  have  come  together  in  vain 
should  they  combine  their  influences  to  reduce 
the  volume  and  raise  the  style  and  quality  of 
our  church  decorations.  The  forcible  reductions 
of  this  year  have  not  all  been  a  loss  to  artistic 
taste  and  appropriate  beauty.  Even  cartloads 
of  Primroses,  Violets,  and  Dafibdils  will  inspire 
more  love  and  bestow  more  pure  pleasure  on 
their  mossy  banks  and  in  their  shady  copses 
than  huge  masses  of  decorations.  The  loss  of 
hardy  flowers  brought  out  the  supreme  merits 
of  forced  or  hothouse  ones  all  the  more  con- 
spicuously. Perhaps  never  did  Arum  Lilies, 
Deutzias,  Spirreas,  Stephanotis,  Eucharis,  white 
Hyacinths,  Paper  Narcissi,  white  Roses,  Ca- 
mellias, and  Azaleas  make  more  chaste  and 
satisfactory  decorations  between  them  than  this 
Eastertide.  In  some  cases  plants  of  the  Arum 
Lily,  and  in  others  their  leaves  and  flowei's 
together,  furnished  the  sole  decorations,  and  it 
was  felt  that  they  were  at  once  complete  and 
sufficient,  suggesting  not  merely  unity  of  ex- 
pression, but  rest  and  peace  to  the  eye  and 
heart.  Celeste. 


NOTES. 

Showery  April. — The  crows  are  busy  about 
their  nest-building  high  up  on  the  dark-holed 
Elms,  and  among  the  sparse  Grass  beneath 
sparkle  the  golden  stars  of  the  lesser  Celandine. 
In  the  flower  borders  are  its  greater  allies, 
Ficaria  grandiflora  and  Ficaria  alba,  the  last 
a  gem  in  its  way.  But  the  fairest  of  all  the 
Buttercup  family  now  in  bloom  is  a  mass  of 
Adonis  vernalis  a  foot  across,  and  closely 
set  ivith  burnished  brass-coloured  flowers  and 
soft  pale  lilac  or  purplish  mauve  buds  amongst 
the  Fennel-like  leaves.  Best  and  brightest 
and  most  welcome  of  all  the  heralds  of  spring- 
tide are  the  Daffodils,  white,  sulphur,  golden, 
double  and  single,  frilled,  and  close-clipped  at 
the  mouth  of  the  trumpet — some  from  the 
Pyrenees,  others  from  Oporto — these  Narcissi 
from  sunny  Spain,  Ireland,  Normandy,  India, 
China,  and  Japan.  Who  can  tell  me  where 
bulbs  of  the  Chinese  N.  Tazetta  named  Grand 
Emperor  can  be  obtained  ?  It  is  photograved 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  American  Gaideiiand 
Foi'esf,  and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  and 
cultivated  in  the  towns  of  the  United  States  by 
the  colonists  from  the  Celestial  Empire. 

Lesser  Alexandrian  Laurel  (Ruscus  raoe- 
mosus)  is  a  plant  quite  unique  in  its  way,  and 
not  so  often  seen  in  cultivation  as  it  deserves. 
In  mild  and  sheltered  gardens,  near  the  sea,  it 
grows  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height,  its  leafy 
wands  being  nearly  as  fresh  and  as  graceful  as 
those  of  a  Bamboo.  The  great  advantage  of  it 
ia  the  long  enduring  character  of  the  leafy  stems 
when  cut  and  placed  in  water  indoors.  Three 
of  its  stems,  before  mo  as  I  write,  have  been 
cut  seven  weeks,  and  are  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
as  fresh  now  as  fifty  days  ago.  The  leaves 
(of  course  1  know  that  they  are  pliyllodia,  and 
not  true  leaves  at  all)  are  bright  shining  green, 
and  as  used  for  funeral  wreaths  with  Rose- 
mary, cfec,  remain  fresh  for  several  weeks  after 
they  are  arranged.  But  Ruscus  racemosus  will 
not  thrive  everywhere  out  of    doors.     In   Ire- 
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land,  and  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  it  is  often 
luxuriant,  but  the  plant  is  beautiful  enough 
to  grow  in  pots  or  tubs,  or  to  plant  out  in  a 
cool  house  amongst  Camellias,  Sikkim  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  other  half  tender  things  from 
Japan.  It  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  plants 
employed  by  the  ancients  in  the  making  of  tri- 
umphal or  victors'  wreaths,  and  it  is  just  the 
kind  of  thing  anyone  would  like  to  use  in  that 
way,  because,  as  above  indicated,  it  is  almost 
imperishable.  The  leaves  of  some  old  Floren- 
tine wreaths  in  the  British  INIuseum  made  of 
pure  beaten  gold  much  resemble  those  of  this 
Ruscus,  but  the  plant  itself  is  well  worthy  of 
careful  culture  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
beautiful  plants. 

The  Bunch  Narcissus  (Narcissus  Tazetta)  is 
a  most  variable  species,  and  as  I  am  making  a 
special  study  of  its  numerous  forms  and  phases 
this  year,  I  shall  be  glad  of  any  specimens  or  in- 
formation as  to  rare  kmds.     Of  aU  the  species 
of  Narcissus  it  has  the  "n-idest  geographical  range. 
It  is  abundantly  naturalised  on  St.  Michael's 
Mount  and  on  the  Scilly  Islands.  Little  thought 
the  old  monk  who  ages  ago  brought  its  roots 
from  Europe,  perhaps  on  account  of  their  then 
old-reputed  medicinal  virtues,  that  he  was  lay- 
ing the  foundation-stone  of  the  staple  industry 
of  the  Cassiterides  to-day,  when  steamers  ply 
regularly  to  carry  these   flowers  to  our  towns 
during  winter   and  early   spring.     But  it  is  in 
Egypt,  Palestine,  or  Algeria  where  these  Bunch 
Narcissi  are  most  highJy  prized.     Canon  Tris- 
tram tells  us  that  the  fellahin  almost  worship 
them,  so  also  the  Arabs  of  Tunis,  who  wear  fancy 
bouquets  of  them  as  we  wear  flowers,  or  they 
tlistil  an  attar  from  them,  and  otherwise  delight 
in  their  fragrance   and  beauty.     In  China  N. 
Tazetta   is  the  great  flower  of  the  new  year, 
being  grown  in  vessels  of  water  ballasted  by 
stones   or  coloured  pebbles   of  various   kinds. 
A   well  -  grown   bulb    of    N.     Tazetta    is    one 
of  the  most  acceptable  new  year's  oft'erings  a 
Chinese  gentleman  can    make    to   his    friend. 
Their  head   centre   seems  to  be  the   Mediter- 
ranean region,   Greece,  Spain,  Italy,  Southern 
France  and  Portugal,  while  Cyprus    has   long 
been   known  for  its  fragrant  varieties   of  this 
plant,  which  thence  ranges  away  across  Egypt, 
Palestine,   through  Persia   and    Cashmere    to 
China  and  Japan.     The  old  Dutch  florists  took 
N.    Tazetta    in   hand    and  raised    many  fine 
varieties  long  before    they  thought   our   Lent 
LUy  or  the  other  species  of  Europe  worth  their 
thought  or  care.     I  have  long  been  collecting 
roots  of  both  wild  and  cultivated  kinds,  but  I 
am  still  anxious  for  information  from  anyone 
who  has  studied  these  plants  in  their  natural 
habitats  in  Europe  or  the  East. 

Copyright  of  seedling  plants. — Mr.  Rivers 
puts  this  question  moderately  and  fairly  at 
p.  305.  The  whole  thing  is  a  question  of 
simple  justice,  of  whether  or  not  a  man  shall  be 
protected  by  legal  right  in  the  reaping  of  the 
harvest  tliat  he  has  sown.  I  know  very  well 
that  many  exceptions  may  be  urged,  but  these 
only  prove  the  rule  to  be  in  the  main  a  right 
ne.  Mr.  Smith  tells  us  ("p.  2G0)  that  the  re- 
strictions jilaced  on  Fay's  Prolific  Currant 
resulted  in  failure,  but  he  should  also  have 
in.stancod  Bennett's  pedigree  Roses,  including 
Her  Majesty,  the  partially  restricted  sale  of 
which  in  the  United  States  was  .such  a  great 
success.  The  main  point  of  the  whole  matter  is 
that  by  a  system  of  public  registration,  titles 
and  products  could  be  legally  acquired  by  their 
rightful  owners.  Singer  could  patent  and  secure 
his  rights  and  royalties  on  an  "  eye- pointed 
needle,"  but  the  man  who  raised  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  Apple  had    no   protection  but  secrecy 


until  his  stock-in-trade  was  secured.  I  do  not 
hold  with  partial  protection.  If  a  "  gimblet- 
poiuted  screw  "  can  be  patented  as  a  mechanical 
invention,  why  not  Dendrobium  heterocarpum 
X  D.  nobUe  as  a  physiological  one  ?  We  need 
not  argue  long  about  the  matter ;  both  products 
are  the  result  of  brain  force,  and  I  hold  that  if 
novel  and  useful  resiilts  in  the  one  case  are  to 
be  protected  by  the  law,  it  amounts  to  injustice 
to  ignore  them  in  the  other.  As  I  said  before, 
the  system  of  enforced  secrecy,  i.e.,  self-protec- 
tion, absolutely  necessary  in  the  nursery  trade 
of  to-day  before  a  new  plant  is  sent  out,  is 
more  suggestive  of  smuggling  than  of  fair,  open, 
and  legal  trading  operations,  and  so  it  v.-ill  re- 
main until  physiological  inventions  and  im- 
provements can  be  registered  and  protected 
like  mechanical  ones. 


Arranging  cut  flowbes. — Mr.  Hemsley,  at 
page  305,  tells  us  that  "  the  best  and  choicest 
productions  of  the  florist  are  rarely  exhibited." 
This  is  not  quite  true.  Florists  are  like  painters, 
photographers,  dressmakers,  and  everybody  else, 
inasmuch  as  they  do  not  hide  their  brightest 
light  under  a  bushel.  I  have  frequently  seen 
bouquets  when  in  the  window  addressed  in 
large  capitals  to  their  owners,  and  nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  visitors  to  the  florists' 
shops  to  be  told  that  this  bouquet  is  for  one, 
and  that  for  the  other.  1  did  not  say  that  all 
my  ideas  were  derived  from  the  shop  windows, 
but  I  certainly  know  how  far  public  progress 
and  taste  are  aflected  by  the  florist's  display.  I 
know  exactly  what  flowers  to  employ  in  posies 
and  fair  bouquets,  and  how  to  prepare  them  for 
the  Dutch-ovens  of  rooms  into  which  flowers  are 
often  carried,  and  I  find  that  when  rightly  se- 
lected and  prepared,  flowers  endure  fresh  and 
fair  quite  as  long  when  made  into  posies  or  when 
carefully  arranged  on  fans  as  they  do  when 
made  into  a  pincushion  bouquet.  Mr.  Hemsley 
should  tell  us  candidly  what  he  proposes  instead 
of  the  big  mushroom  bouquet,  which  everyone 
of  any  pretension  to  taste  and  culture  condemns 
as  an  absolute  sham.  I  say  that  either  posies 
of  a  few  good,  bold  flowers  and  fresh  leaves  or 
fan  bouquets  are  better  in  all  ways,  but  Mr. 
Hemsby  simply  reiterates,  "  You  are  quite 
wrong,"  without  telling  us  exactly  and  simply 
what  is  the  right  and  most  proper  thing  to  do. 
What  is  to  supersede  the  "family  jam"  bou- 
quet ? 

Fertilising  Moss. — "R.  B.,"  in  The  Gar- 
den (p.  287),  says  that  there  were  errors  in  my 
statement  on  the  subject  of  fertilising  Moss, and 
that  it  is  made  or  consists  of  Sphagnum,  and 
not  of  Hypnum  Moss.  In  my  article  I  never 
attempted  to  say  what  it  was  made  of  ;  indeed, 
I  never  said  a  word  about  the  stufl'  in  any  way 
whatever,  except  that  I  had  tested  by  experi- 
ment several  samples  purchased  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade,  and  that  I  had  found  the  common 
species  of  Hypnum  gathered  from  the  woods 
quite  as  eflicaciou.s  for  some  cultural  purposes, 
and  actually  better  for  others.  To  that  state- 
ment I  adhere  distinctly  and  firmly.  I  do  not 
say  that  fertilising  Moss  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare,  but  I  maintain  that  wild  Mots  may  be 
used  to  equal  advantage  in  gardening  operations 
by  any  amateur  or  professional  gardener  of 
average  intelligence. 

Single  Hollyhocks. — Nothing  can  be  much 
more  efiective  than  these  when  well  growi',  but 
on  hot,  dry  soils  the  fungus  pest  soon  destroys 
them.  Last  year  I  saw  a  splendid  row  in  an 
old  garden  that  recalled  old  days,  and  reminded 
me  of  cottage  gardens  in  England  twenty  or 
more  years  ago.  "However  did  you  get  these 
fine  healthy  plants  ("  I  asked.  His  reply  was 
laconic  ;   in  one  word  he  expressed  it — "  Cow- 


manure,"  said  he  ;  "nothing  like  it  for  Holly- 
hocks and  Pansies."  This  year  I  have  a  fine 
batch  of  seedlings  and  shall  follow  his  advice. 
"Plant  them  like  Celery,"  said  he.  "Dig  a 
trench  2  feet  deep,  and  put  8  inches  of  cow- 
manure  at  the  bottom,  and  then  till  in  the  soil 
and  plant  your  seedlings,  and  the  fungus  will  not 
hurt  them  much,  it  at  all."  The  Hollyhock  is 
so  straight  and  lall,  and  stately  .and  beautiful 
when  at  its  best,  that  no  trouble  is  too  great  if 
we  can  but  make  sure  of  their  great  spikes  dur 
ing  the  rich  sunny  .autumn  d.ays.  Deep  digging 
and  plenty  of  manure  below  the  roots,  and  strong, 
healthy  seedlings  to  begin  with  seem  the  only 
way  to  ensure  any  measure  of  success. 

Daffodils  from  Normandy. — A  friend  who 
has  been  wintering  at  Avranches  sends  me  a 
nice  little  lot  of  Daffodil  plants,  roots  and  all, 
as  dug  from  a  sloping  hillside  to  the  north  of 
the  little  town.  They  are  naturally  divided  into 
two  groups.  Firstly,  there  are  pale-perianthed 
forms  with  pure  chrome  trumpets  similar  to  our 
native  Lent  LUy,  but  perhaps  more  variable  in 
form  and  size.  Then,  secondly,  there  is  a  larger- 
growing,  self  golden  yellow  very  near,  if  not 
identical  with,  the  N.  Telamonius  of  Mr. 
Barr  from  Val  d'Amo.  It  is  very  rich  and 
beautiful,  and  may  be  the  single  form  of  our 
common  large  garden  double  Narcissus.  I  am 
told  that  this  last,  viz.,  common  double,  is  not 
found  wild  at  Avranches,  as  it  is  beside  the 
Arno,  near  Florence.  The  Normandy  name  for 
these  Daflbdils  is  "Porrion,"  meaning  "little 
Leeks."  In  this  connection  we  m.ay  remem- 
ber that  the  early  Greek  writers  noted  this 
resemblance  to  Leeks,  and  one  of  the  Gaelic  or 
Welsh  names  for  the  Daffodil  to  this  day  is 
equivalent  to  St.  Peter's  Leek.  I  should  te 
glad  if  anyone  would  tell  us  the  Scotch  (Gaelic) 
name  for  the  Daffodil  found  abundantly  in  Ayr- 
shire. I  believe  Burns  did  not  mention  the 
Dafl'odO,  just  as  Shakespeare  omitted  the  Snow- 
drop in  his  poetry  and  plays. 

The  Cape  HYACiNTHS(Lachenalias). — There  is 
quite  a  little  flutter  in  the  gardening  world  about 
these  lovely  flowers,  but  I  do  not  know  anyone 
who  cultivates  them  much  better  than  my  friend 
Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  of  Cilasnevin,  who  has  a  very 
fine  collection  of  theni.  I  counted  twenty-four 
bells  on  a  16-in.  spike  of  L.  Nelsoni  at  Glasuevin 
the  other  day,  not  including  the  abortive  or 
h.alf-developed  buds  at  the  top  of  the  spike. 
Mr.  Ware  also  has  a  good  collection,  and 
Rev.  A.  Rawson  has  also  done  something 
towi^rd*  improving  these  long- enduring  flowers. 
I  think  "W.  W."  should  tell  us  the  length  of 
his  finest  spikes,  and  the  number  of  bells  or 
flowers  they  bear,  as  some  sort  of  standard  for 
ordinary  non-botanical  cultivators  to  go  by.  He 
tells  us  at  p.  203  that  L.  orchioides  "looks 
better  in  a  picture  than  in  a  pot,"  but,  so  far  as 
I  have  seen,  a  well-grown  plant  of  L.  orchioides 
is  far  finer  than  it  is  represented  to  be  in  the 
Bofaniad  Mdcjazlne.  Some  of  us  do  not  agree 
with  "  W.  W."  that  L.  aurea  is  better  than  L. 
Nelsoni,  good  as  L.  aurea  is  when  well  grown. 
I  never  saw  it  with  spikes  IG  inches  long  and 
bearing  twenty-five  bells.  A  lovely  species  with 
hyaline  blue  flowers  greenish  in  shadow,  re- 
minding one  of  those  of  Ixia  viridiflora,  is  now 
flowering  at  Glasnevin.  No  picture  could  do  it 
justice,  it  is  so  lovely.  Veronica. 


Large  table  bouquet.— There  is  but  one  fault 
to  be  found  with  the  illustration  ot  this  in  The 
Garden,  March  MI  (p.  285),  and  that  is  the  foreign 
foliage.  The  leaves  of  Globe  Artichokes  and  Car- 
doons  are  bold  and  striking  in  form,  while  their 
semi-downicess  adds  to  their  richness  and  softness. 
They  go  very  well  with  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  or 
PKonies,  but  not  with   Irises.     So  far  as  I  have 
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observed  and  practised,  no  foliage  suits  Irises  better 
than  their  own,  and  that  is  perfect.  There  is  also 
a  profusion  and  a  great  variety  of  foliage  in  the 
family,  from  the  ample  common  Flag  to  the  scant  or 
narrow-leaved  dwarf  varieties.  Hence  there  is  the 
less  need  to  go  further  and  fare  worse  for  foliage  for 
the  exquisitely  beautiful  flowers  of  this  rich  and 
striking  family.  A  tall  vase  or  jug  loosely  filled 
with  Iris  shoots  and  flowers  is  a  sight  to  stimulate 
the  artist's  pencil  on  the  spot,  as  well  as  to  gratify 
every  beholder  of  refined  taste.  They  are  not  so 
superbly  artistic  in  a  basin  or  fluted  dish.  But 
anyhow,  everywhere  the  unique  grace  and  stately 
style  of  the  Iris  is  half  rained  when  mixed  with 
any  other,  even  such  partially  appropriate  leaves  as 
those  of  Globe  Artichokes.— Celeste. 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWEE. 

ARUNDINA  BAMBUS^^FOLIA. 

A  LARGE  importation  of  masses  of  roots  of  this 
little-known  Orchid  has  recently  been  received  by 
Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  and  has  been  dissemi- 
nated among.st  Orchid  growers  from  the  sale 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  and  Mr. 
Stevens.  This  plant  was  grown  many  years  ago 
in  the  rich  collection  of  plants  gathered  together 
by  the  late  Consul  Schiller,  Hamburgh,  but  I 
never  saw  it  flowering  in  England  until  a  few 
years  ago.  About  the  year  1802  I  brouglit  from 
Germany  a  small  piece  of  this  plant,  but  it  did  not 
long  survive.  I  have  tried  to  induce  my  friends 
in  India  to  send  it  to  me,  but  never  received  it, 
so  that  I  am  inclined  to  beUeve  that  it  i.s  local, 
although  by  no  means  rare  in  the  spots  in  which 
it  grows.  Altliough  now  thoroughly  established 
in  cultivation,  it  is  a  plant  very  little  known. 
In  habit  it  much  resembles  a  Sobralia,  and 
attains  a  height  of  about  5  feet,  the  stems  being 
amply  furnished  with  alternate  narrow  leaves 
which  are  about  a  foot  long,  thin  in  texture,  and 
light  green  in  colour.  The  racemes  are  terminal, 
and  1  have  never  seen  more  than  one  flower 
open  at  a  time  on  the  same  raceme.  The  blooms 
are  somewhat  short-lived,  but  as  they  rapidly  suc- 
ceed each  other  this  is  not  of  much  importance, 
more  especially  when  numerous  stems  are  flower- 
ing together.  The  individual  flowers  are  large 
and  handsome,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  a 
Sobralia,  and  are  each  about  2j  inches  acros.s. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  soft  pink  streaked 
longitudinally  with  rose  ;  lip  three-lobed,  the 
basal  portion  of  a  deeper  pink  than  the  petals  ; 
front  lobe  spreading,  rich  magenta  with  a  white 
throat,  bearing  two  rai.sed  crests  on  the  disc.  It 
enjoys  strong  heat,  a  moist  atmosphere,  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  to  its  roots,  and 
should  not  be  kept  dry  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
It  usually  blooms  during  the  late  summer 
months. 


Lycaste  Skinneri.— This  Orchid  is  remarkably 
fine  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  just  now,  tlie  numerous  va- 
rieties being  wonderful.  The  pure  white  fonn  was 
well  I'epresented,  in  one  instance  as  many  as  eleven 
flowers  being  developed  from  one  bulb.  This  plant,  I 
observe,  in  spite  of  what  the  late  Mr.  Skinner  used  to 
say  about  it,  prefers  a  trifle  more  warmth  than  the 
Odontoglossums. — W. 

Cattleya  Trianae.— Although  now  getting  late 
for  this  species,  I  should  not  like  to  guess  at  the  num- 
bers of  blooms  still  open  in  the  large  house  at  Chelsea 
built  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  purposely  for  these  plants, 
and  in  which  they  maintain  such  an  admirable  display 
of  bloom  nearly  all  the  year  round.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  hundreds  of  flowers,  many  of  them  of 
the  choicest  varieties,  and  these  will  be  followed  by 
those  of  other  kinds,  such  as  C.  Mendeli,  Ac.  These 
Cattleyas  at  Chelsea  assuredly  prove  that  Orchids  are 
certainly  just  the  plants  to  grow  in  towns. — H. 

Lselia  fiava  helougs  to  the  same  section  as  L. 
cinnabaiina  and  L.  crispilabia,  and  produces  flowers  of  a 
similar  shape.    The  pseudo-bulbs  are  short,  ovate,  and 


bear  a  pair  of  leathery,  oblong,  acute  leaves.  The 
spike  is  erect,  and  has  a  raceme  of  from  six  to  ten 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  soft  and  pleasing  shade  of 
yellow,  the  lip  being  frilled  in  front,  the  side  lobes 
streaked  inside  with  crimson.  This  is  a  colour  which 
is  much  wanted  amongst  Orchids,  as  it  is  so  distinct. 
Several  plants  are  conspicuous  amongst  other  Orchids 
in  Messrs.  Veitch's  establishment  at  the  present  time. 

Epidendrum'rhizophorum,  sometimes  called 
E.  radicans,  is  a  much-neglected,  yet  very  showy 
plant,  and  fully  bears  out  its  original  description — 
"  one  of  the  finest  of  its  race."  The  flowers,  each 
about  li  inches  across,  are  dark  orange-red;  the 
stem  is  slender,  and  attains  a  height  of  9  feet  or  13 
feet,  the  leaves  being  arranged  in  a  two-ranked 
fashion ;  and  the  blooms  are  large,  wholly  rich 
orange-scarlet,  and  produced  in  a  dense  corymb,  the 
lip  being  beautifully  fringed.  This  plant  must  be 
grown  in  a  cool  house,  and  when  it  becomes  strong 
it  will  continue  to  flower  nearly  throughout  the 
season.  It  is  said  to  grow  amongst  the  Grass  in  a 
wild  state  in  Guatemala  and  Mexico.  It  is  now 
flowering  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery. 

Calanthe  vestita  oculata  gigantea.— The 
more  one  sees  of  this  plant  the  more  there  appears 
to  admire  in  it,  and  I  was  particularly  struck  with 
the  majestic  appearance  of  two  specimens  of  it  now 
flowering  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch.  It  has 
been  recommended  for  Its  habit  of  flowering  after 
the  other  kinds  are  past,  but  I  have  now  seen 
this  form  in  bloom  e\ery  month  of  the  year  in 
various  places,  so  that  it  must  be  recommended  as  a 
perpetual  bloomer.  It  is  very  robust  in  habit,  and 
retains  its  large  and  beautiful  plaited  leaves  whilst 
flowering.  It  produces  stout  arching  spikes,  which 
attain  a  length  of  some  6  feet,  bearing  a  raceme  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  flowers,  which  are  very  large 
and  of  great  substance,  creamy  white,  with  an  in- 
tensely deep  red  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  lip.  It 
requires  to  be  potted  in  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  cow 
manure,  and  to  be  grown  in  the  East  India  house 
without  rest— W.  H.  G. 

OdontoglossumWallisi  and  Sanderianum. 
—These  two  Orchids,  both  natives  of  New  Grenada, 
are  flowering  side  by  side  in  the  Kew  collection,  so 
that  one  may  see  how  closely  related  they  are,  and 
how  greatly  they  resemble  each  other  in  bulb,  leaf, 
and  flower,  the  chief  difference  being  in  the  colour 
of  the  labellum.  Perhaps  if  O.  constrictum  also 
were  placed  by  the  side  of  the  others,  the  close  re- 
lationship of  all  three  would  be  plainly  seen.  Both 
Sanderianum  and  Wallisi  are  very  pretty  Orchids, 
extremely  graceful  in  growth,  and,  though  not  par- 
ticularly showy,  are  admired  by  everyone.  The 
flowers  are  about  the  same  size  in  both,  the  sepals 
and  petals  narrow  and  pointed,  and  the  labellum 
long  and  pointed.  In  Sander's  variety  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  pale  yellow,  spotted  with  coffee- 
brown,  and  the  lip  is  pure  white,  with  a  few  spots 
of  reddish  purple.  In  Wallisi  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  rather  darker  and  more  heavily  blotched,  while 
the  lip  is  white  and  adorned  with  a  heavy  blotch  of 
bright  reddish  purple.  The  spikes  of  both  are  slen- 
der and  gracefully  recurved,  and  both  the  varieties 
are  worthy  of  being  included  in  a  choice  selection. 
They  are  undoubtedly  distinct  plants,  but  whether 
specifically  so  is  another  matter.  For  cultivators 
the  names  must  be  retained. — W.  G. 

Odontoglossums  at  Chelsea.— These  plants 
are  just  now  well  represented  in  Mr.  Bull's  establish- 
ment, and,  judging  by  the  vast  quantity  of  spikes 
which  are  just  pushing  out  from  such  kinds  as  0. 
citrosmum,  0.  vexillarium,  0.  Roezli,  0.  crispum 
and  its  varieties,  and  many  others,  the  display  will 
not  only  be  maintained,  but  considerably  increased 
for  a  period  of  at  least  three  months.  Amongst 
the  many  open  were  a  goodly  number  of  various 
forms  of  0.  triumphans,  but  one  called  triumphans 
grandiflora  was  a  long  way  superior  to  anything  I 
have  yet  seen.  The  flowers  were  very  large,  the 
sepals  and  petals  golden  yellow,  heavily  blotched 
with  deep  chestnut,  all  the  front  portion  of  the  lip 
being  of  the  same  colour.  Here  also  were  to  be 
seen  a  quantity  of  0.  cirrhosum  in  variety.  This  is 
a  plant  far  too  seldom  seen,  and  which  I  cannot  but 
think  has  been  sadly  mismanaged  to  have  dis- 
appeared so  rapidly.     It  is  said  to  be  a  species  of 


limited  distribution,  and,  to  my  mind,  it  is  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  of  its  section.  Besides 
these  were  some  excellent  examples  of  that  grand 
and  massive  species  O.  Halli  in  good  variety  ;  also 
several  heavily  spotted  forms  of  O.  gloriosum  and 
Andersonianum,  whilst  the  numbers  of  0.  crispum 
were  very  numerous,  and  nearly  every  plant  pre- 
sented different  characters.  0.  hjstrix  was  here  in 
quantity,  some  remarkable  types  being  amongst 
them.  0.  Eoezli  and  0.  Roezli  album  were  not  yet 
in  great  force,  but  their  magnificent  flowers  render 
them  very  conspicuous.  Here  also  were  quantities 
of  0.  Rossi  majus  in  great  variety,  and  the  elegant 
0.  Cervantesi  and  its  variety  decorum  and  a  form 
with  very  large  flowers  having,  instead  of  the  lines 
which  are  such  a  remarkable  feature  at  the  base  of 
the  sepals  and  petals  of  this  kind,  a  number  of 
very  small  crimson  dots,  freckled  round  the  base 
instead  of  the  bars,  and  a  yellow  crest  on  the  lip. 
Another  very  fine  example  of  0.  cariniferum  is  also 
to  be  seen.  This,  one  of  the  discoveries  of  Wars- 
cewicz  in  Central  America,  was  flowered  by  myself 
somewhere  about  1856.  It  is  seldom  seen,  but 
although  not  a  very  showy  species,  it  should  be  in- 
cluded in  a  collection.  I  may  here  observe  that  the 
whole  of  the  western  species  of  Orchids  are  kept 
remarkably  cool  in  Mr.  Bull's  establishment,  and  all 
appear  to  be  doing  well. — W.  H.  G. 

Oncidium  Marshallianum. — A  floe  plant  of 
the  crispum  section,  but  infinitely  superior  to  that 
species.  It  is  a  bold  and  robust-growing  plant,  and 
one  of  the  very  best  of  the  genus  either  for  home 
decoration  or  for  exhibition  purposes,  the  flowers 
being  very  numerous,  produced  on  much-branched 
panicles,  the  individual  blooms  flat,  and  from  Sinches 
to  3  inches  across ;  sepals  and  petals  rich  golden 
yellow,  blotched  and  streaked  with  purple  and  rich 
brown,  the  large  lip  being  flat,  of  a  clear  rich 
golden-yellow,  spotted  with  red  on  the  disc. 

Dendrobium  Jamesianum. — This  is  a  superb 
species  of  the  nigro-hirsute  section  of  the  genns, 
and  quantities  of  it  are  now  making  a  grand  display 
in  Mr.  Soutbgate's  garden  at  Streatham,  where  it 
appears  to  thrive  under  cool  treatment,  that  is  to 
say,  in  a  house  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  that  in 
which  the  Odontoglossums  are  kept.  I  have  observed 
these  plants  occupying  the  same  position  for  over 
twelve  months,  so  that  I  know  they  havebeen  grown 
in  this  temperature.  The  flowers,  which  remain  in 
beauty  a  long  time,  are  similar  in  shape  to  those  of 
D.  formosum,  and  are  nearly  as  large,  pure  snow- 
white,  with  a  bar  of  cinnabar-red  in  the  centre  of  the 
lip.  It  comes  from  the  Arracan  Mountains,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Prome,  where  it  is  found  growing  at  some 
I.jOO  feet  to  1600  feet  elevation,  in  situations  where 
the  average  temperature  is  said  to  be  about  80°,  but 
it  thrives  well  under  cultivation  in  much  less  heat. 

Cattleya  Lawrenciana. — This  species  would 
appear  to  require  considerable  warmth  and  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  to  induce  it  to  bloom  under  culti- 
vation. It  is  a  grand  acquisition  to  this  gorgeous 
family,  especially  as  it  comes  into  bloom  when  those 
of  the  Triana;  section  are  on  the  wane.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  furrowed  and  have  a  peculiar  reddish 
brown  hue,  bearing  a  single  fleshy,  oblong  leaf,  up- 
wards of  7  inches  long  and  deep  green  ;  the  flowers 
are  large,  measuring  some  .5  inches  across  ;  these 
vary  considerably  in  colour,  but  some  forms  which 
I  recently  noted  were  of  a  deep  purple-maroon, 
having  a  white  throat.  This  Cattleya  is  of  too 
recent  introduction  to  have  yet  been  seen  at  its 
best,  but  I  anticipate  that  when  established  it  will 
take  rank  as  one  of  the  finest.— W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobiums  at  Messrs.  Veitch's.— These 
are  remarkably  beautiful  plants,  and  especially  the 
numerous  forms  now  flowering  in  profusion  with 
the  Messrs.  A'eitch.  Amongst  the  most  showy  weie 
fine  examples  of  the  grand  D.  Wardianum,  repre- 
senting several  varieties,  but  all  beautiful,  and  mixed 
with  these  were  many  varieties  of  the  old  but  popu- 
lar D.  nobile,  also  quantities  of  D.  crassinode  and 
crassinode  Barberianum  ond  the  btautiful  D. 
aggregatum,  which  is  a  charming  little  yellow- 
flowered  species  for  a  hanging  basket.  All  these, 
however,  do  not  last  long  in  bloom,  nor  continue  for 
so  long  a  time  as  do  those  of  D.  superbiens.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  North  Australia  and  several  t  f 
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the  islands  in  Torres  Straits,  and  a  magnificent  spike 
is  now  to  be  seen  in  full  beauty  at  Chelsea.  It 
grows  something  in  the  way  of  D.  bigibbum,  but  is 
stronger,  the  spikes  bearing  upwards  of  twenty 
flowers,  which  are  each  nearly  3  inches  across  and 
arranged  in  a  two-ranked  fashion;  the  colour  is  a 
beautiful  rosy-purple.  It  is  a  remarkably  free- 
blooming  plant,  but  it  must  have  strong  heat  and 
light,  with  a  great  deal  of  atmospheric  moisture. 

Galeandra  dives. — This  pretty  member  of  a 
small  genus  was  recently  in  bloom  with  Mr.  Bull.  It 
has  erect,  somewhat  stout  stem-like  pseudo-bulbs,  and 
produces  a  pendulous  raceme  of  flowers,  which  are  in 
the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  reddish  brown,  and  the  lip 
creamy  white  tinged  with  pink.  Galeandras  are  deci- 
duous plants,  and  should  be  kept  dry  when  at  rest, 
but  require  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  when  growing. 

Miltonia  Warscewiezi. — An  excellent  form  of 
this  species  is  now  flowering  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nur- 
sery at  Chelsea.  The  spike  is  much  branched ;  sepals 
and  petals  dark  brown  tinged  with  purple ;  lip  velvety 
brownish  purple,  which  is  glossy  as  if  recently  var- 
nished in  the  centre,  the  outer  border  being  soft  rosy- 
lilac  ;  disc  spotted  with  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  Peru 
and  New  Grenada,  and  thrives  best  in  an  intermediate 
temperature. 

Masdevallia  Shuttleworthi  acanthocorys. 

— This  is  a  pretty  and  distinct  form  of  the  species, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  so  beautiful  as  the  type ; 
nevertheless  it  affords  a  striking  contrast;  the  plant 
and  the  shape  and  size  of  the  flower  are  just  the  same 
as  in  Shuttleworthi;  the  sepals  are  creamy  white,  the 
upper  one  streaked  with  lines  of  crimson,  the  lower 
ones  freckled  with  small  dots  of  crimson,  the  tails 
being  yellow.  I  recently  noted  this  kind  flowering 
with  Mr.  Bull  at  Chelsea.— W.  H.  G. 

Restrepia  _  antennifera. — An  elegant  small- 
growing  species" with  large  flowers.  It  has  no  pseudo- 
bulbs,  but  short,  slender  stems,  which  bear  a  single 
leathery  deep  green  leaf.  The  flowers  are  curiously 
constructed,  the  chief  beauty  being  in  the  sepals,  whicli 
are  long  and  reddish  brown,  profusely  spotted  and 
dotted  with  blackish  purple.  If  grown  in  the  cool 
house  with  the  Odontoglossums,  it  usually  continues 
in  bloom  for  about  six  months.  I  observed  a  good  form 
of  this  plant  flowering  with  Mr.  BuU  at  the  time  of  mv 
visit.— W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  Edwardi.— Fine  examples  and 
good  varieties  of  this  distinct  and  fragrant  species  are 
now  flowering  in  the  cool  house  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  at 
Chelsea.  This,  although  not  a  large-flowered  kind,  is 
of  such  a  distinct  colour  from  that  of  every  other  spe- 
cies in  the  genus,  and  produces  a  large  panicle,  that  it 
cannot  fall  to  become  a  general  favourite.  The  indivi- 
dual flowers  are  about  an  inch  across,  deep  purplish 
mauve  crested  with  yellow.  Native  of  the  Andes  of 
Ecuador. 

SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS, 


Mazillaria  Sanderiana  is  in  bloom  at  Messrs. 
Veitch's.  It  is  a  rare  kind,  the  sepils  ivory-white,  the  lower 
part  stained  with  crimson  ;  the  petals  are  of  similar  tint. 

An^raecum  Leonl.— A  pretty,  pure  white-flowered 
An<,'r:«cum,  the  lip  shell-shaped,  and  the  spur  of  considerable 
length  and  curved.  It  is  a  chaste  Orchid.  .Several  plants 
are  in  bloom  with  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Tho  Ueztcan  Tulip  (Cattleya  citrina)  is  blooming 
in  several  collections.  Its  Tiilip-like,  golden  yellow  flowers 
are  of  delicious  fra^anco.  All  should  grow  it  who  appreciate 
Orchids.  '^ 

Calanthe  veitita  ocalata  glgrantea.— This  is  in 

bloom  at  the  present  time,  and  its  ivory-white  flowers,  relieved 
with  a  fiery  crimson  centre,  arc  most  welcome.  It  has  a 
ro^just  arching  raceme  of  considerable  length. 

OdontOf^loBsainB  are  the  most  attractive  Orchids  now 
at  .Messrs.  Veitch  s.  There  were  recently  24S  spikes  in  flower 
nr  l.iid.  It  is  noticeable  wliat  splendid  forms  of  O.  Alexandr.o 
wc  liave  now  ;  some  are  almost  self-coloured. 

Odontogloisam  odoratum,  which  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  0.  gloriosurn,  but  is  quite  distinct,  is  now  in 
flower.  The  brownisli  red  markings  on  the  yellow  ground 
arc  vcrj-  rich,  and  its  powerful  fragrance  adds  to  its  value. 
It  ought  not  to  be  so  rare  as  it  is. 

pendrobium  nobile  album.— An  exceedingly 
delicate  and  pretty  form,  which  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  before.  The  flowers  were  equally  as  large 
as  those  of  an  ordinary  nobilo,  and  every  portion  of 
them  pure  white,  except  the  dark  velvety  Ijlntch  at  the 
base  of  the  lip.  I  noted  a  plant  blooming  in  Messrs. 
Veitcli's  nursery  at  Chelsea. — W.  II.  G. 

Angrsecum  Sanderianum.  —  This  species 
would  appear  to  bo  very  free-ilowering,  but  the  flower- 
spikes  take  an  immense  time  to  develop.  The  leaves 
are  thick  and  fleshy  and  pule  green,  the  raceme  being 


long  and  the  flowers  of  a  good  size,  pure  white,  as  well 
as  the  long  spur.  It  is  a  very  handsome  species, 
and  is  flowering  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FROM  SEED. 
Looking  over  some  recent  numbers  of  The 
Garden  during  Easter,  I  met  with  the  short 
article  on  this  subject  by  "J.  C.  C'  His  ex- 
perience seems  to  me  not  extraordinary.  The 
raising  of  seedling  Chrysanthemums  in  this 
country  will  never,  in  my  opinion,  be  of  much 
importance,  and  those  who  are  willing  to  try 
experiments  in  that  line  must  make  up  their 
minds  to  be  satisfied  if  they  obtain  one 
thoroughly  good  new  variety  out  of  every 
thousand  seedling  plants.  It  is  undoubtedly  an 
interesting  subject,  as  "J.  C.  C."  very  rightly 
says.  There  is  probably  only  one  Engli.sh 
grower  who  has  done  anything  worthy  of  men- 
tion, and  that  is  Mr.  Geo.  Stevens,  of  Putney. 
Intending  growers  of  Chrysanthemums  from 
seed  would  perliaps  do  well  to  consult  him  about 
the  matter  before  they  embark  upon  such  an 
undertaking.  Had  there  been  any  profit  likely 
to  accrue  from  this  method,  English  nurserymen 
would  undoubtedly  have  discovered  the  way  to 
successfully  compete  with  their  Continental 
rivals  long  since ;  but  for  amateurs  to  think  of 
winning  eternal  fame  by  obtaining  some  great 
novelty  in  seedling  Chrysanthemums  is,  at  the 
best,  a  forlorn  hope.  It  will  certainly  mean  loss 
of  time,  waste  of  money,  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

I  do  not  feel  quite  so  certain  about  the  re- 
puted success  of  our  American  cousins.  That 
perhaps  is  because  the  necessary  information  is 
lacking.  One  thing  is  sure :  they  have  for  some 
years  past  been  importing  plants  direct  from 
Japan,  and  those  plants,  or  at  any  rate  some  of 
them,  have,  when  imported  into  this  country, 
proved  to  be  of  great  merit. 

There  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  recognised 
dealer  in  Chrysanthemum  seed  in  London,  and 
it  appears  hardly  likely,  since  we  must  depend 
upon  the  intelligent  foreigner  for  the  supply, 
that  he  wiU  send  us  the  very  best  article  for  our 
money,  thereby  spoiling  his  trade  in  the  plants. 
The  French  raisers  ask  and  obtain  for  their  new 
Chrysanthemums  prices  which  would  astonish 
many  a  small  grower  in  this  country.  I  could 
quote  plenty  of  cases  where  they  charge  8s  apiece. 
In  one  instance  on  record  there  was  a  set  offered 
at  £1  a  plant,  which  really  meant  at  that  time  a 
rooted  cutting.  Of  course,  there  was  a  reduc 
tion  for  taking  the  set,  but  £1  was  the  figure 
required  for  single  plants.  How  many  of  these 
ever  appeared  on  the  show  boards  it  would  be  liard 
to  say,  and  I  only  mention  the  subject  to  show 
how  little  probability  there  is  of  the  very  be.st 
Chrysanthemum  seed  being  freely  disposed  of. 

I  have  probably  more  correspondence  with 
fi>reign  Chrysanthemum  raisers  than  any  other 
amateur  in  London,  I  might  almost  say  Eng- 
land, yet  I  never  notice  in  their  catalogues  or 
correspondence  any  offer  of  seed  for  sale.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  days,  however,  an  announce- 
ment has  been  sent  to  me,  stating  that  Chrysan- 
themum seed  artificially  fertilised  from  Japanese 
varieties  can  be  supplied  for  5s.  a  packet,  seed 
from  Chinese  and  Indian  (pompon)  varieties  at 
49.  a  packet,  also  artificially  fertilised,  and  un- 
fertilised seed  from  a  good  collection  at  the  more 
moderate  price  of  .3s.  a  packet. 

On  my  own  account,  about  Is.  a  cartload  is 
wliat  I  should  feel  disposed  to  give,  and  in  a 
paper  which  I  read  two  years  ago  at  tlie  Lewis- 
ham  Society  the  question  was  somewhat  lengthily 
dealt  with.     But  still,  if  others  are  anxious  to 


try  their  hands  at  the  experiment,  any  assist- 
ance on  my  part  in  importing  the  seed  would  be 
cordially  rendered.  C.  H.  P. 


Chrysanthemums  on  walls. — I  have  a  south 
and  south-east  wall  unoccupied,  and  I  have  made  a 
border  3  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep  and  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  old  rotten  manure  and  loam,  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  weeds  and  rubbish.  February  or  March 
is  a  good  time  to  plant  the  rooted  cuttings  or  side 
shoots  singly.  I  differ  entirely  from  Mr.  Sloljneux 
that  "old plants  from  pots  are  most  suitable  for  such 
a  position,  as  they  possess  a  large  number  of  shoots 
near  the  base."  I  plant  every  rooted  cutting  singly 
from  4  inches  to  6  inches  or  8  inches  asunder, 
according  to  their  character,  or  whether  I  mean  to 
grow  them  to  a  single  stem  or  allow  them  to 
branch  out.  As  far  as  possible,  tall-growing  and 
dwarf  alternate,  as  do  the  diilerent  colours  and 
the  different  classes,  Japanese,  incurved,  reflexed, 
pompons,  and  singles.  I  thus  become  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  every  variety.  They  are  pro- 
tected against  frost  in  November.--W.  J.  Mukpiiy, 
Clmimel. 

Fimbriated  Chrysanthemums. — Besides  the 
varieties  of  this  class  mentioned  on  p.  288  a  great 
favourite  of  mine  is  Marabout,  a  medium-sized 
pompon  with  the  tips  of  the  petals  deeply  cut.  It 
is  a  full  double  flower,  and  very  distinct  from  the 
general  run  of  pompon  Chrysanthemums.  The 
colour  is  usually  white.  For  cut  purposes  this  is 
very  useful,  as  the  blossoms  resemble  those  of  the 
old  white  Pink.  There  is  another  variety  which  is 
sometimes  alluded  to  as  one  of  the  original  kinds 
imported  by  Fortune,  but  whether  this  is  correct  I 
cannot  say.  Anyhow,  it  has  been  grown  for  many 
years,  but  seems  now  to  have  almost  dropped  out  of 
cultivation,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  blooms  being  too 
small.  I  allude  to  laciniatum,  a  beautiful  white 
flower,  but  with  rather  a  naked  habit  of  growth.  Of 
distinct  Chrysanthemums,  perhaps  the  most  marked 
is  Macaulay,  which  was  awarded  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last  autumn, 
and  which  in  shape  resembled  a  plant  of  finely-cut 
curled  Endive,  its  colour  being  yellow  and  bronze. 
It  was  one  among  the  many  Continental  novelties 
of  last  season,  very  few  of  which,  by  the  way,  seem 
likely  to  be  worth  growing. — T. 


SHORT  NOTES.— CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


ChrytanthexnTimB  will  make  a  greater  stir  in  the  hor- 
ticultural world  than  ever  this  season.  The  shows  are  on  the 
increase,  and  the  Shetheld  affair  promises  to  be  a  great  exhi- 
bition of  this  now  almost  national  flower. 

Slng'le  ChrysanthemumB.-— Few  flowers  have  the 
gracefulness  and  beauty  of  such  single  Chrysanthemums  as 
Suowflake  ;  its  flower  is  hke  a  lovely  white  fringe,  the  very 
ideal  of  natural  elegance.  Amateurs  should  grow  a  few  of 
this  class  this  season. 

Fragrant  Chrysanthemums.— Mr.  Molyneux 
is  interested  in  these.  There  may  bo  others,  and  to 
siich  I  would  inquire  whether  they  have  noticed  the 
pompon  Miss  Jeaunie,  the  Japanese  Fleur  des  Bois, 
and  the  pompon  Durnflet  as  possessing  the  peculiarity 
of  fragrance.  From  different  sources  these  three  va- 
rieties are  credited  with  being  sweet-scented. — C.  H.  P. 

Weak  -  growing  Chrysanthemums. —  Will 
"  F.  W.  B."  pardon  me  not  replying  sooner  to  his 
query  about  Dr.  Sharpe,  Fleur  de  Marie,  and  Emperoi 
of  China  Chrysanthemums.  As  grown  here  I  find 
them  of  weak  growth,  requiring  special  treatment  to 
produce  their  flowers  in  the  best  manner.  I  tried  the 
two  reflexed  varieties  outside,  growing  them  at  the 
base  of  a  south  wall,  but  with  the  same  result.  In 
our  case  perhaps  the  soil,  which  is  heavy,  reten- 
tive, and  largely  impregnated  with  chalk,  does  not 
agree  with  them.  It  is  Emperor  of  China  which  is 
meant,  not  Empress. — E.  M. 


Delphinium  Zalil. — Allow  me  to  state  that  this 
was  not  first  raised  by  me.  For  the  sake  of  historical 
truth,  I  beg  to  state  that  MM.  Haage  and  Schmidt 
were  the  first  to  raise  it  from  seeds  which  they  had 
received  from  the  Imperial  tiardena,  St.  Petersburg. 
Tho  plant  is  not  a  perennial,  but  rather  au  annual,  only 
about  10  per  cent,  surviving  the  heavy  seed-bearing. 
Tho  plant  seems  to  have  the  character  of  Delphinium 
nudicaule,  which  also  dies  out  after  two  years. — M.\x 
L i:  1  f ' II Ti.i N ,  linden- Baden. 
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HARDY  ANNUALS. 
We  have  scarcely  yet  had  even  a  reminder  of 
spring  weather,  but  we  live  in  hope  that  it  will 
come,  and  meanwhOe  make  such  preparations 
for  the  general  seed  .sowing  to  take  place  when 
the  opportunity  is  given.  Many  will  now  be 
considering  what  seeds  they  shall  sow  during 
this  and  next  month,  so  this  is  an  opportune 
moment  to  bring  the  annuals  forward,  as  flowers 
that  have  great  merits  and  impart  none  of  that 
stiffness,  formality,  and  monotony  to  the  gar- 
den that  must  necessarily  accrue  when  bedders 
are  used.  Annuals  seem  to  be  the  very  thing 
for  the  amateur,  as  the  seed  is  cheap  and  the 
display  of  flowers  lasting,  as  a  rule  ;  if  not,  a  suc- 
cession can  be  easily  maintained.  Some  years 
ago  annuals  were  in  disfavour,  not  through  any 
want  of  beauty,  but  through  their  supposed 
ephemeral  character,  the  outcome,  I  need  scarcely 
say,  in  many  instances  of  a  starving  treatment. 
The  seed  was  sown  as  thickly  as  Mustard  and 
Cress,  the  plants  very  little,  if  at  all,  thinned 
out,  and  when  once  above  ground  almost  en- 
tirely left  to  themselves,  whUe  very  often  the 
soil  was  of  a  poor,  dry  description.  But  a 
better  state  of  things  is  now  seen,  and  annuals 
receive  their  rightful  share  of  the  gardener's 
attention.  It  is  the  greatest  mistake  possible 
to  sow  the  seed  too  thickly  or  to  be  afraid  to 
thin  out  too  freely.  If  at  all  crowded  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  plants  to  have  sufficient  light 
and  air,  and  the  natural  result  is  they  fail  to 
make  that  bushy,  sturdy  growth  so  absolutely 
essential  if  a  free  display  of  bloom  is  required. 
Annuals  are  also  most  useful  for  filling  up 
empty  spots  caused  through  the  death  of  hardy 
perennials  in  the  borders,  and  such  kinds  as 
Mignonette  are  extremely  pretty  when  in  full 
bloom  in  small  beds  and  crowded  amongst  Roses, 
both  filling  the  air  with  fragrance.  No  garden 
should  be  without  its  Sweet  Peas,  Nasturtiums, 
Sweet  Sultan,  Cornflowers,  and  such  like 
flowers,  that  impart  an  interest  and  beauty  most 
enjoyable  in  the  summer  months  ;  while  Sweet 
Peas  and  annuals  of  that  character  are  of  the 
greatest  value  as  cat  flowers,  thus  serving  a  two- 
fold purpose.  X. 


The  blue  Squills— The  Squills  are  now  in  full 
beauty  ;  although  the  rough  weather  spoilt  many  of 
the  earliest  blooms,  their  appearance  at  the  present 
time  is  charming,  and  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of 
comparing  the  relative  merits  of  the  new  Chiono- 
doxa  sardensis  with  the  other  well-known  kinds.  It 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  possess  the  merits  of  either 
C.  Lucilia?  or  the  two  Scillas,  sibirica  and  bifolia  ;  it 
is  certainly  distinct  enough,  and  is  averypretty  little 
plant,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  spring  gems  of 
the  open  border.  C.  Lucilite  must,  I  think,  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  list ;  it  is  earlier  to  bloom  than  S. 
sibirica,  and  when  well  established,  the  spikes  are 
numerous  and  strong  and  the  individual  flowers 
large  ;  the  blue  varies  in  shade,  but  always  has  the 
distinct  white  eye.  It  has  the  merit— if  the  surface 
of  the  ground  near  to  it  is  left  undisturbed — of  re- 
producing itself  freely  from  seed.  We  ha\e  some 
large  clumps  with  hundreds  of  seedlings  springing 
up  round  them  from  last  year's  seed  and  others  of 
various  ages.  What  grand  clumps  these  will  make 
in  timel  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  simply 
hand-weeded,  and  receives  a  mulching  of  old  Mush- 
room bed  manure  every  year.  S.  sibirica  repro- 
duces itself  in  the  same  manner,  but  I  have  not 
yet  noticed  self-sown  seedlings  of  S.  bifolia. — A. 
Baekee,  Hindlij). 

Chionodoxa  Lucilire.— This  capital  spring 
bulb  varies  much  in  colour  and  in  the  proportions  of 
the  blue  and  white  markings,  the  variations  being  so 
distinct  that  it  is  easy  to  put  them  into  five  or  six 
classes,  each  one  of  which  in  a  group  has  quite  a  dif- 
ferent effect  to  all  the  others.     The  handsomest  are 


those  of  a  full  blue  colour  with  the  white  centre  not 
spreading  too  wide.  Some  have  a  purplish  colour  of 
beautiful  quality.  They  will  probably  vary  stiU  more 
by  seed  under  cultivation.  Chionodoxa  sardensis 
shows  very  little  variation. — G.  J. 


YUCCA  FILAMBNTOSA. 

The   Yuccas,  or  Adam's  Needles   as   they   are 
popularly  called,  have  been  cultivated  in   our 
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gardens  for  over  200  years,  and  although  we 
have  now  a  Large  number  at  our  disposal,  they 
certainly  do  not  receive  half  the  attention  their 
merits  entitle  them  to.  A  large  numlier  of 
them  are  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open  air,  and 
even  in  cold,  low-lying  district.s  they  rarely 
sutler  to  any  extent  from  frosts,  &c.     Some  u» 


the  smaller  ones,  however,  such  as  Y.  aloifolia, 
&c.,  are  hardly  safe  out  of  doors  even  in  the 
south  of  England,  though  they  may  sometimes 
survive  a  mild  winter.  The  kinds  most  gene- 
rally seen  in  gardens  are  Y.  gloi-iosa,  recurvi- 
folia,  filamentosa,  flaccida,  Ellacombei,  &c. , 
although  there  are  many  more  equally  hardy 
and  distinct.  When  nicely  grouped  few  plants 
are  more  pleasing.  There  is  hardly  a  phase  of 
gardening,  from  the  formal  Italian  to  the  semi- 
wilderness,  that  may  not  be  improved  by 
judiciously  planting  some  of  the  Yuccas. 
Much  of  the  sub-tropical  bedding  one  sees  in 
the  London  parks  could  be  considerably  im- 
proved by  using  Yuccas,  and  instead  of  lasting 
a  few  months,  as  at  present,  and  in  danger 
of  being  destroyed  by  early  frosts,  the  beds 
would  continue  to  give  pleasure  all  the  year 
rovmd.  A  well-arranged  group  of  Yuccas  in  full 
flower  is  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  one 
hard  to  imitate  with  any  of  the  other  plants  at 
our  disposal.  Gerard  is  said  to  have  received 
his  first  plant  of  Y.  gloriosa  from  the  Indies, 
and  says : — 

It  hath  neither  stalke,  flowers,  nor  fruite  that  I 
can  understande  of  others,  or  by  experience  from 
the  plant  itselfe,  which  hath  grown  in  my  garden 
for  years  together,  and  yet  doth  grow  and  prosper 
exceedingly. 

Y.  filamentosa,  a  flowering  spike  of  which  is 
here  engraved,  was  cultivated  as  far  back  as 
1675.  It  is  a  very  picturesque  plant  with  its 
curious  long,  thread-like  leaves  and  pure  white 
flowers.  Y.  angustifolia  is  a  very  narrow-leaved 
species,  and  is  found  perfectly  hardy  and  ex- 
tremely useful  for  rockeries  or  groups  on  the 
lawn.  They  are  all  easily  accommodated  in 
ordinary  garden  soil  fully  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  may  be  increased  readily  by  offsets. 

K. 

Amaryllis  Belladonna  in  Yorkshire. — In 
reference  to  "  W.  W.'s  '  notes  on  the  culture  of  this 
plant  in  The  Gaeden,  March  24  (p.  269),  it  blooms 
abundantly  here.  We  have  a  narrow  border  about 
100  feet  in  length  close  to  the  south  wall  of  a  span- 
roofed  range  of  warm  plant  houses  from  which  we 
cut  close  upon  200  spikes  each  year.  The  bulbs 
were  planted  about  seven  years  ago.  Previous  to 
planting  them  we  took  out  the  natural  soil,  which  is 
a  stifBsh  limestone  one,  to  about  a  depth  of  1 8  inches. 
We  then  put  in  some  broken  bricks  as  drainage,  and 
filled  up  with  a  quantity  of  light  sandy  soil  con- 
taining also  some  leaf  soil  and  peat ;  in  fact,  it  was 
mostly  old  potting  soil  from  our  compost  heap  which 
we  keep  for  this  and  similar  purposes.  The  bulbs 
were  planted  as  soon  as  we  got  them  in  the  autumn, 
covering  them  about  3  inches.  The  first  three  years 
we  did  not  get  very  many  blooms,  but  each  year 
since  they  have  increased  to  a  great  extent,  and 
last  September,  when  they  were  in  blocm,  were 
really  beautiful,  and  very  much  admired  by  visitors 
here.  Few  plants  at  that  season  of  the  year  are  eo 
useful  as  cut  flowers,  especially  in  forming  a  base 
in  trumpet-shaped  glass  vases  for  tall  spikes  of 
seedling  Hollyhocks  and  other  tall  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  of  suitable  colours. — H.  J.  C,  Grimstmi,  Tad- 
paster,  Yorlts. 

Arnebia  comuta. — This  is  a  charming  novelty, 
an  annual,  native  of  Afghanistan.  The  little  seed- 
ling, with  lance-like  hairy,  dark  green  leaves, 
becomes  presently  a  widely-branching  plant,  2  feet 
in  diameter  and  li  feet  high.  Each  branch  and 
branchlet  is  terminated  by  a  lengthening  raceme  of 
flowers.  These  are  in  form  somewhat  like  those  of 
an  autumnal  Phlox,  of  a  beautiful  deep  golden- 
jellow  colour,  adorned  and  brightened  up  by  five 
velvety  black  blotches.  These  blotches  soon  become 
coffee-brown  and  lose  more  and  more  their  colour, 
until  after  three  days  they  have  entirely  disap- 
peared. During  several  months  the  plant  is  very 
showy,  the  fading  flowers  being  constantly  replaced 
by  fresh  expanding  ones.  Sown  in  April  in  the 
open  border,  it  needs  no  care  but  to  bs  thinned  out 
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and  kept  free  from  weeds.  It  must,  however,  have 
sime  soil  which  does  not  contain  fresh  manure.— 
Max  Leichtlin,  in  Garden  and  Forest. 


SUMMER  BEDDING. 
This  term  has  acquired  a  wider  meaning  since 
the  decline  in  favour  of  the  scarlet  Pelargonium, 
Calceolaria,  ic,  as  summer  bedding  plants.  At 
one  time,  the  principal  kinds  of  plants  used  for 
this  purpose  could  be  counted  upon  the  fingers, 
the  only  change  being  a  little  difterence  of 
colour  ;  variety  of  form  or  style  there  was  none. 
Not  many  will  deny  the  Pelargonium  and  its 
associates  a  place  in  the  garden,  as  they,  though 
so  unsatisfactory  in  wet  weather,  are  useful  for 
many  positions.  To  give  up,  however,  the  who.e 
garden  to  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
that  is  useful,  sweet-smelling,  and  beautiful,  is 
as  absurd  as  it  is  inconsistent.  There  are  many 
plants  which  can  be  used  for  summer  bedding 
that  are  not  sufficiently  known,  and  it  only  re- 
quires a  little  determination  to  effect  a  change 
from  the  glowing  colours  and  fanciful  patterns 
which  have  so  long  predominated. 

Harrison's  Musk,  for  instance,  is  familiar  to 
everyone  as  a  pot  plant,  but  not  to  many  as  a 
bedder.  If  only  for  its  delicious  perfume 
it  should  find  a  place  in  every  garden,  not 
in  some  outof-the-way  bed  or  corner,  but  in  a 
prominent  position,  as  it  possesses  other  desir- 
able qualities  besides  its  sweet  scent,  being  a 
continuous  bloomer  from  the  time  of  being  planted 
out  till  the  end  of  autumn,  while  it  succeeds  in 
either  full  sun  or  shade.  All  the  attention  it 
requires  is  a  little  thinning  of  the  shoots  to 
prevent  overcrowding,  for  if  this  is  allowed  to 
occur,  the  bed  soon  assumes  an  untidy  appear- 
ance. The  roots  are  hardy,  but  the  best  way  to 
raise  a  stock  of  plants  for  bedding  is  to  propa- 
gate it  from  cuttings,  which,  I  fiud,  make  much 
better  plants  than  those  obtained  by  division  of 
the  roots,  being  more  stnr<ly  and  branching  m 
growth,  and  not  so  liable  to  become  bare  m  the 
centres.  If  those  who  have  not  tried  this  Musk 
for  bedding  will  give  it  a  trial,  I  am  sure  they 
will  be  pleased  with  it. 

Double-flovrered  Ivy-leaved  Pelargo- 
niums are  admirable  plants  for  beds,  the  green 
glossy  foliage  completely  carpeting  the  soil, 
while  the  numerous  trusses  of  pink  and  rose- 
coloured  blooms  afford  a  pleasing  contrast.  The 
flowers  of  these  Pelargoniums  are  very  useful  for 
cutting,  and  are  not  so  much  injured  by  wet  as 
those  of  the  single  zonals.  A  large  bed  of  pmk 
and  rose-coloured  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  with 
a  few  plants  of  dark  Heliotrope— in  the  way  of 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh— intermixed,  makes  a 
charming  arrangement.  Salvia  patens  is  some- 
times used  for  good-sized  beds  and  if  kept 
pegged  do^vn,  flowers  freely  and  continuously. 
A  suitable  plant  to  associate  with  it  is  the  Night- 
scented  Tobacco  (Nicotiana  affinis)  ;  this  plant 
varies  greatly  from  seed,  but  where  a  pure  white 
form  of  gooil  habit  is  obtained,  it  may  be  readily 
increased  by  root-cuttings. 

The  graceful  Fuchsia  has  as  yet  been  used 
on  a  very  limited  scale  in  the  flower  garden, 
and  yet  it  is  well  adapted  for  bedding,  as  large 
or  small  plants  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  form 
a  beautifvd  bed,  and  if  the  right  kinds  are 
chosen,  tla^y  will  furnish  sufficient  colour.  Those 
with  small  or  medium-fized  flowers  are  the  best, 
and  single-flowered  kinds  bloom  the  most  freely. 
The  old  Rose  of  Castile  and  Mrs.  ISIarsliall,  two 
light  varieties,  are  very  useful  for  tlie  purpose. 
Charming  is  a  good  dark  one,  and  there  are  many 
other  suitable  kinds. 

Begonias,  both  tuberous  and  fibrous-rooted, 
are  well  adapted  for  summer  beds.     Tlie  tube- 


rous-rooted forms  especially  have  attained  a 
very  prominent  position  in  the  flower  garden, 
but  many  fail  with  them,  because  by  starting 
the  tubers  too  soon  they  remain  in  the  pots  too 
long  before  they  are  transferred  to  the  lieds.  I 
do  not  say  they  cannot  be  successfully  managed 
by  starting  and  growing  them  in  pots,  as  I  have 
seen  splendid  beds  of  them  treated  in  this  way, 
but  there  is  less  chance  of  failure  if  the  tubers 
are  started  and  grown  in  boxes  or  planted  out  in 
a  cold  pit.  Transplanted  from  such  positions  a 
check  is  less  likely  to  follow,  as  the  plants  are 
sturdy,  and  the  roots,  not  having  been  cramped, 
lay  hold  of  the  new  soil  quickly  and  the  bed  is 
soon  furnished.  There  is  a  danger  in  the  blos- 
soms of  these  Begonias  becoming  too  large ;  two 
or  three  thick  stems  bearing  a  few  large  flowers 
are  not  to  be  compared  to  nice  bushy  specimens 
with  scores  of  blooms  all  open  at  the  same  time. 
I  hope  raisers  of  new  varieties  of  these  useful 
flowers  will  not  lose  sight  of  this  desirable 
quality. 

Lobelia  fulgens  is  always  a  striking  object 
in  the  garden,  and  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  a  good  stock  of  it  and  the 
secret  of  keeping  and  propagating  it,  have  the 
material  for  a  glorious  bed.  I  had  a  nice  batch 
at  one  time,  but  lost  it  all,  nor  am  I  ever  very 
successful  in  keeping  the  plants  through  the 
winter.  If  left  in  the  ground  the  plants  rot, 
and  when  taken  up  and  stored  in  boxes  as  soon 
as  the  stems  begin  to  decay  it  is  imparted  to  the 
ofl'sets,  which  soon  follow  suit,  even  if  severed 
from  the  old  stems.  When  the  old  flower-stems 
can  be  preserved  fresh  until  the  spring,  the 
stools  can  then  be  divided  without  fear  of  losing 
any.  The  kind  of  soil  has  much  to  do  with 
success  or  failure  with  this  plant ;  it  seems  most 
at  home  in  a  light  loam  or  peaty  soil,  while  one 
of  a  heavy  nature  does  not  suit  it  at  all. 

There  are  many  hardy  perennials  that  are 
excellent  subjects  for  summer  bedding.  If  the 
superintendents  of  our  public  parks  and  gardens 
can  be  induced  to  follow  up  the  departure  they 
have  lately  made  in  this  direction  and  show  the 
public  some  of  the  most  suitable  kinds  in  quan- 
tity, it  will  go  a  long  way  towards  bringing  the 
merits  of  this  class  of  plants  under  notice. 
Hindlip.  A.  Barker. 


pots ;  they  should  be  confined  to  rather  a  small 
size  and  poor  soil  used,  otherwise  they  will  make 
vigorous  growth  in  the  autumn.  When  this  is  the 
cass  they  are  more  liable  to  damage  by  frost 
during  the  winter,  but  if  the  plants  are  bard  acd 
sturdy  they  will  stand  a  tew  degrees  of  frost  with- 
out injury,  and  therefore  do  not  require  to  occupy 
valuable  space  during  the  winter.  In  addition  to 
being  very  useful  for  the  sub-tropical  garden,  this 
Australian  Blue  Gum  is  useful  as  a  pot  plant  for 
decoration,  as  it  forms  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  deep 
green  foliage  of  Palms,  &o.  With  ordinary  care 
fine  large  plants  may  be  obtained  at  a  little  cost, 
and  these  will  be  equally  effective,  and  not  so  liab'e 
to  get  damaged  as  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  more 
expensive  plants  when  used  for  decoration.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  give  any  cultural  instructions, 
as  the  plant  is  so  easily  managed.  I  may,  however, 
mention  that  the  seed  should  only  have  a  very 
slight  covering,  and  the  seed  pots  should  be  placed 
where  they  are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Young 
seedlings  are  very  liable  to  damp  off,  especially  if 
placed  in  a  warm  shady  position.  After  the  plan's 
are  well  established  they  only  require  plenty  of 
light  and  air  and  ordinary  attention  in  watering, 
and  they  will  soon  grow  into  useful  plants. — A. 


liilium  Hansoni— A  few  years  ago  this  was 
one  of  the  rarest  of   Lilies,  but  now   it   i:i    often 
imported  in  small  quantities  and  disposed  of  at  the 
various  auction  sales  that  take  place  during   the 
winter,  so  that  being  of  a  robust  character  it  will  no 
doubt  in  time  get  far  more  common.     It  is  indeed 
a  very  pretty  Ijily,  and  one  with  many  distinctive 
characteristics.     The  most  prominent  are  the  thick, 
massive  petals  that  appear  to  be  chiselled  out  of 
wax,  while  the  firm  solid  bulb  is  very  different  from 
that  of  most  of  the  others  of  the  Martagon  section  to 
which  it  belongs.     The  flowers,  borne  rather  thickly 
on   the  upper  part  of  the  spike,  are  of  a  warm 
orange  colour,  dotted  more  or  less  profusely,  especi- 
ally towards  the  centre  of  the  flower,  with  yellowish 
brown.     It  is  quite  hardy,  but  may  also  be  grown 
in  pots,  under  which  treatment  it  does  well.     The 
thick,  massive  petals  cause  the  flowers  to   retain 
their  freshness  for  a  longer  time  than  most  Lilies 
do.     One  great  recommendation  of  Hanson's  Lily  is 
that  the  blooms  do  not  possess  the  heavy  disagree- 
able odour  common  to  many  of  the  Martagon  sec- 
tion, prominent  examples  of  which  are  L.  mona- 
delphum,  pomponium,  and  pyrenaicum. — H.  P. 

Eucalyptus  globulus. — This  is  often  used  for 
sub-tropical  bedding,  and  very  effective  it  is  for  the 
purpose,  the  pale  glaucous  foliage  being  very 
di.stinct.  ]!y  sowing  the  seed  early  in  the  year, 
good  plants  may  be  obtained  the  same  season,  but 
those  raised  the  previous  year  make  the  most 
effective  display.  For  this  purpose  the  seed  may 
be  sown  later  in  the  season  and  the  plants  kept  in 


HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  "A.   H."  in  The 
Garden  (p.  279),  as  to  what  kinds  of  herbaceous 
plants  will  thrive  in  a  cold,  clay  soil  in  which 
Roses    grow   well,   almost    all    our    best    her- 
baceous plants  will  do  so  if  they  are  only  sub- 
jected to  liberal,  Ijut  at  the  same  time  a  natural 
course  of  treatment.     Assuming  that  it  is   in- 
tended to  form  a  collection  of  really  good  peren- 
nials during  the  present  spring,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  preparing  the  sites,  whether  they  bo 
beds,  borders,  or  isolated  corners.     These  may 
be  rendered  beautiful  in  the  most  unpretentious 
garden  in  the  land  if  they  are  planted  with  suit- 
able  subjects,   grouped   in   a   natural   manner. 
The  only  way  to  ensure  success  with  herbaceous, 
as  with  all  other  phnts,  is  to  provide  them  with 
a  suitable  staple  in  which  their  roots  may  find 
nourishment  and  light  and  air  to  enable  them  to 
develop  luxuriant  foliage  and  brilliant  blossoms. 
L-t   it  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  perennials 
will  not  thrive,  although  they  may  exist,  if  the 
surrounding  soil  is  given  an  annual  scarifying 
with  a  digging  fork,  which  simply  means  a  ruth- 
less destruction  of  the  roots  intended  by  Nature 
to  extend  in  all  directions  in  search  of  food  and 
nourishment  ;  therefore,  before  planting  let  the 
o-round    be    trenched,    keeping    the    raw    and 
mert    soil     below,    giving    a    liberal    dressing 
of    well-rotted    manure.     Afterwards,    a    com- 
post, consisting    of    road -scrapings,    leaf -soil, 
and  if   possible  a  little    turfy  loam,   may    1  e 
forked    in,  so    as  to   lie  near   the   surface.     If 
the  situation  is  naturally  damp,  it  will  be  de- 
sirable to  raise  the  soil  above  the  surroundinas 
where  stone  can  be  easily  obtained,  and  rougli 
bordering  or  coping  will  answer  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  the  soil  and  providing  suitable  homes 
fur  such  plants  as  Saxifrages,  Arabis.Aubrietias, 
Alyssums,  and  other  dwarf,  stone  or  rock-loving 
plants.     Once  planted,  a  great  number  of  hardy 
plants  go  on  improving  year  after  year  ;  others 
require  to  be  removed  about  every  third  year. 
I   find   this   applies   especially   to    Asters,    the 
Heleniums,  and   tha'-.   tine  autumnal  bloomer, 
Pyrethrum   uligiaosuin  ;   but   even   the   plants 
named  remain  in  good  condition  for  a  long  time 
if  they  receive  a  surfacing  of  prepared  compost 
every  autumn,  so  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
may  not  become  exhausted. 

A  list  of  plants  is  given  herewith, all  of  which 
have  succeeded  with  the  writer  in  soil  which 
grows  Roses  fairly  well— a  yellow,  cold  sihirian 
clay.  They  are  inexpensive  and  may  be  obtained 
from  almost  any  of  the  leading  nurserymen  wlio 
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cultivate  perennials  for  sale.  Many  of  the  plants 
named  are  grown  in  groups  to  provide  cut 
flowers  for  the  hou.se,  and  make  a  decidedly 
queer-looking  farmhouse  and  garden  a  source 
of  much  enjoyment  to  the  occupier,  giving 
pleasure  to  a  few  plant-loving  friends,  and,  I 
may  as  well  confess  it,  affording  amusement  to 
many  a  good  neighbour  whose  well-cultivated 
farm  is  certainly  a  contrast  to  the  invariably 
neglected  garden. 


Achillea  ajgjpliaca 

Ptarmioa  fl.-pl. 
Aconitum  Napellus 

albus 

bicolor 
Adonis  \ernali3 
Allium  Moly 
Alyssum  saxatile 

s.  fol.  var. 
Anemone  apennina 

bland  a 

fulgens 

japonica  alba 

j.  elegans 

Robinsoniana 

sylvestris 
Arabis  albida 
Asphodelus  albus 
Aster  Amelias 

cordifolius  elegans 

ericoides 

formosissimus 

Novi-Belgi  densi- 
florus 

N.-B.  elegantissimus 

grandiflorus   (full 
sun) 
Astilbe  rivularis 
Aubrietia  gra;ca 

Hendersoni 
Baphthalmum   salicifo- 

lium 
Centaurea  montana  rubra 

ruthenica 
Chionodoxa  Luciliiv 
Chrysanthemum    latifo- 

lium  laoustre 
Colchicum  autumuale 

bjzintinum  album 

speciosum 
Coreopsis  lanceolata 
Delphiniums  in  many 

\arieties 
Dianthus  plumarius 
Dicentra  spectabilis 
Dictamnus  Fraxinella 
Uodecatheon    JefErey- 

anum 
DoronicumHarpur  Crewe 
Echinops  Ritro 
Erigeron  macranthus  su- 

perbus 
Eryngium  giganteum 

Oliverianum 
Gaillardia  grandiflora 
Galanthus  nivalis 
Galatella  linil'olia 
Galega  officinalis 

alba 
Galtonia  candicans 

The  following  plants  are  grown  for  the  fine 
effect  of  their  handsome  foliage  : — 
Acanthus  in  var.  Fankia  Sieboldi 

Bocconia  cordata  Helianthus  orgjalis 

Crambe  cordifolia  Rheum  Emodi 

Ferula  communis  palmatum 

tingitana  I  Veratrum  nigrum 

W.  J.  G. 


Gentiana  acaulis  (old 

mortar) 
Geranium  armenum 
Helenium  autumnale 

pumilum 
Helianthus  multiflorus 

m.  fl.-pl. 

rigidus 
Helleborus  niger 
Hemerocallis  in  var. 
Hepaticas  in  var. 
Hesperis  matronalis  alba 

plena 
Heuchera  glabra 
Iberis  coriacea 

sempervirens 
Lathjrus  grandiflorus 

latifolius  albus 
Leucojum  :cstivum 
Lilinm  candidum 
Lupinus  polyphyllus 

p.  var.  albus 
Lychnis  Viscaria  fl.-pl. 
Monarda  didyma 
Morina  longifolia 
Myosotis  dissitiflora 
Narcissus  in  var. 
Papaver  bracteatum 
Phlox  frondosa 

f.  var.  The  llride 

herbaceous,  in  var. 
Polygonatum  multiflorum 
Polygonum  alpinum 
Primroses  in  var. 
Primula      japonica      (in 
slight  shade) 

rosea 
Pjrethrum  uliginosum 
Ranunculus  aconitifolius 

fl-pl. 
Rudbeckia  californica 

liEvigata 

laciniata 

hirta 
Scilla  sibirica 
Senecio  pulcher 
Spiiaia  venusta 

Aruncus 

palmata 

fiUpendula  fl.-pl. 
Statioe  latifolia 
Thalictrum  in  var. 
Trollius  in  var. 
Veronica  longifolia  sub- 
sessilis 

repens 

rupestris 
Iris  in  var. 
Pajonies  in  a  ar. 


Corbularia  monophylla  in  the  open  air. 

— This  loveUest  of  the  little  Daffodils  appeurs  to  be  in- 
creasing well,  as  this  year  some  of  those  planted  four 
years  ago  as  single  bulbs  are  now  bearing  five  and  six 
flowers.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that,  at  any  rate 
in  our  southern  counties,  if  in  suitable  soil  and  place, 
this  little  gem  is  perfectly  hardy.  The  group  in  ques- 
tiou  is  the  same  of  which  a  wood-out  was  given  in  The 


G.4RDEN.  The  bulbs  are  in  poor  sandy  soil  at  the  foot 
of  a  west  wall,  which  is  covered  with  Vines;  the  Vine 
leaves  shoot  off  the  wet  in  .summer,  leaving  the  bulbs 
to  dry  and  ripen  well.  Corbularia  citrina  thrives  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions,  although  we  learn  from 
Mr.  BaiT  that  he  finds  it  in  its  native  countries  doing 
best  in  wet  places.  He  must  inform  us  further  whether 
these  wet  spots  may  not  be  dried  up  in  summer,  as 
seems  probable  from  the  obvious  needs  of  the  plant  in 
cultivation. — G.  J.,  West  Surrey. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

The  weathek  and  our  woek. — In  consequence 
of  the  wintry  weather  we  have  for  a  long  time 
been  experiencing,  work  has  been,  and  is  still, 
delayed.  Pending  a  change,  we  have  been  doing 
work  that  by  some  would  be  considered  as  outside 
the  flower  garden  proper ;  yet  within  it  in  so  far 
that  attention  to  it  increases  the  interest  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  garden  as  a  whole.  I  allude  to  the 
question  of  neatness.  Our  work  in  this  direction 
has  been  the  levelling  of  turf  margins  where 
required,  cutting  the  tnrf  edgings  to  walks,  and 
re-gravelling  the  latter  so  far  as  material  held 
out,  but  this  running  short,  other  walks — the 
gravel  on  which  had  got  discoloured  frcm  over- 
hanging trees,  damp,  kc. — have  been  lightly  forked 
over  and  again  well  consolidated  by  repeated 
rollings.  The  lawn  has  been  levelled,  where  neces- 
sary, to  admit  of  machine-mowing  without  injuring 
either  lawn-mower  or  turf,  as  not  infrequently 
happens  owing  to  neglect  of  such  a  small  matter. 
Some  parts  of  turf,  especially  that  over  which 
there  is  most  traflic,  having  got  worn  rather  bare, 
a  mixture  of  fine  soil,  soot,  wood-ashes,  and  a 
little  bone-dust,  in  which  Grass  seeds  was  mixed, 
has  been  thickly  strewn  over  such  plots  and  rolled 
down.  A  mossy  turf  is  only  objectionable  on 
parts  that  are  constantly  trodden  upon.  We  have 
some  acres  over  which  there  is  little  or  no  traflic  ; 
consequently  there  is  comparatively  little  mowing, 
owing  to  our  practice  of  encouraging  the  growth 
of  Moss  by  the  "  let-alone "  treatment  in  vogue. 
Beds  and  borders  lately  cleared  of  winter  bedding 
shrubs,  Sedums,  &c ,  are  being  manured  and 
trenched  as  deeply  as  the  subsoil,  sand,  and  gravel 
will  admit  of.  Starving  plants  through  not  manur- 
ing, with  the  idea  that  it  increases  the  display  of 
flowers,  I  do  not  agree  with.  I  like  to  see  plenty 
of  healthy,  vigorous  growth  in  plants.  Liberal  cul- 
tivation— by  which  is  meant  high  manuring  and 
deep  tilth — is  indispensable  to  coloured  foliage 
arrangements  of  every  class  between  the  small 
Brazilian  Altsmantheras  and  the  rampant  growing 
Castor-oils,  and  it  is  scarcely  less  so  in  respect 
of  flowering  plants — if  Pelargoniums  be  excepted 
— and  as  we  use  but  few  of  these,  they  are  not 
taken  into  consideration  at  all  when  the  beds  are 
being  prepared.  I  think  that  I  remarked  in  a 
former  note  on  the  importance  to  be  attached  to 
thorough  drainage,  and  to  raising  the  soil  of  beds 
that  are  intended  for  tender  kinds  of  plants  as 
high  as  is  compatible  with  a  neat  appearance. 
The  reason  for  doing  this  is  obvious,  namely, 
increased  temperature  of  soil,  first  from  free  drain- 
age, and  secondly  from  sun  heat  having  freer 
access  to  a  soil  higher  than  the  general  level  of  the 
ground. 

Annual  flowers. — As  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  a 
fit  state  to  receive  the  seeds  we  shall  make  other 
sowings  of  several  varieties.  Those  that  have  ger- 
minated cut  a  sorry  figure,  by  reason  of  the  long 
spell  of  cold  weather,  and,  except  Sweet  Peas,  none 
of  them  are  worth  the  ground  they  occupy.  Mig- 
nonette, Larkspurs,  Lupines,  Schizanthus,  Poppies, 
French  Marigolds,  and  ornamental  Grasses  are  those 
we  have  noted  to  be  sown  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Stocks,  Zinnias,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Asters,  Salpi- 
glossis.  Coreopsis,  Sweet  Sultan,  Pinks,  Carnations, 
and  Pansies  sown  in  a  cold  frame  two  or  three 
weeks  since  have  germinated  well,  and  many  of 
them  will  be  quite  ready  for  planting  out  the  first 
week  in  next  month ;  meanwhile  they  are  given  the 
fullest  amount  of  air  whenever  the  state  of  the 
weather  admits  of  it.  Some  sorts  would,  doubtless, 
be  better  if  pricked  off  into  other  frames  before  be- 
ing finally  transplanted,  but  we  have  neither  time  nor 
space  for  doing  this,  and  therefore  thin  sowing  is 


had  recourse  to.  This,  combined  with  the  earliest 
opportunity  afforded  of  transplanting,  usually  ends 
in  a  fair  amount  of  success  with  bat  a  minimum 
amount  of  labour.  yVe  have  still  a  quantity  of 
autumn-sown  seedlings  of  Sweet  Williams,  Geums, 
Wallflowers  and  Pentstemons  to  plant  out,  and  now 
that  vacant  spots  in  herbaceous  borders  can  be 
seen,  many  of  them  will  be  at  once  transferred  to 
their  flowering  position  in  clump  fashion  to  these 
borders.  Amongst  annuals  none  is  more  hardy  or 
self-productive  than  Limnanthes  Douglasi.  It  is 
now  years  since  we  had  occasion  to  sow  afresh,  as 
self-sown  seedlings  are  always  to  be  had  in  quantity, 
and  come  in  useful  for  planting  in  any  out-of-the- 
way  place  for  which  plants  of  greater  value  might 
be  begrudged. 

Pyeethbum  Golden  Feathee. — Perhaps  no 
plant  ever  gained  so  great  a  popularity  in  so  short  a 
time  as  this  on  its  first  introduction,  and  no  wonder, 
seeing  that  it  is  so  easily  raised  and  so  effective  as 
a  bedding  plant;  but  experience  has  taught  us  that 
it  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  As 
a  bedding  plant  it  has  no  equal,  being  as  suitable 
for  edgings  to  flowers  as  it  is  for  the  centres  or  any 
other  position  in  foliage  bedding  arrangements,  and 
were  it  more  difficult  to  propagate  so  as  to  hinder 
its  being  so  largely  grown,  we  should  prize  the 
plant  more.  If  used  in  moderate  quantity  only  it 
imparts  to  the  garden  a  degree  of  brightness  that  is 
not  obtainable  with  any  other  plant  of  its  colour, 
and  on  this  account  its  use  is  to  be  recommended. 
Our  plants  of  it  are  raised  by  sowing  under  hand- 
lights  on  a  sunny  bank.  The  seedlings  are  now 
appearing,  and  most  of  them  will  be  planted  from 
the  seed-bed  direct  to  their  summer  positions. 
Occasionally  pricking  out  into  shallow  boxes  is  had 
recourse  to,  this  being  advisable  if  the  plants  are 
wanted  of  large  size  before  being  finally  planted, 
but  for  foliage  bedding  arrangements  such  pricking 
out  is  unnecessary. 

General  woek. — Propagation  of  bedding  plants 
and  potting  seedling  sub-tropicals,  such  as  Wigan- 
dias,  Solanums,  Acacia  lophantha,  and  Grevillea 
robusta.  Increasing  the  stock  of  herbaceous  Lo- 
belias, Mimulus,  common  Musk,  and  fibrous-rooted 
Begonias  by  root  division,  each  being  planted  in 
shallow  boxes  of  light  vegetable  mould  and  placed 
in  heat  to  start  them  into  immediate  growth.  To 
take  off  early  runners  from  Violets  in  frames  and 
place  them  in  hand-lights  to  root,  after  which  they 
will  be  planted  on  a  north  border  for  the  summer. 
When  runners  are  taken  thus  early  the  plants  be- 
come strong  and  well  matured,  so  that  autumn- 
flowering  is  a  certainty.  To  top-dress  with  rich  soil 
(bone-dust  is  the  best  manure  for  the  purpose)  the 
beds  of  Lily  of  the  Valley;  a  couple  of  inches  of 
soil  is  ample,  and  it  should  be  put  on  before  the 
crowns  are  say  an  inch  out  of  ground,  then  no 
injury  is  likely  to  accrue  either  through  the  break- 
ing off  the  points  of  the  growth  or  by  the  soil  get- 
ting between  the  leaves.  To  plant  out  Cerastium, 
Herniaria,  Sedum,  and  other  hardy  edgings,  also 
Violas  and  Pansies  as  soon  as  the  weather  gets  a 
little  warmer.  W.  W. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Ciocuses  looli  well  in  the  London  parks,  but  the  l)ecls  of 
the  yellow  variety  are  sorely  marred  by  the  birds,  which 
seem  to  have  a  special  liking  for  brilliant  flowers. 

"White-flowered  Saxifrage  (S.  oppositifolia  alba)  i.s 
a  1  >vcly  Saxifnage  when  the  dense  gi-owth  is  studded  with  the 
white  flowers.     All  who  love  this  class  should  secure  this  one. 

Salpi^losaJS'  —  Those  who  admire  elegant,  somewhat 
tall-growing,  but  withal  graceful  annuals  slioiild  sow  a  few 
seeds  of  .Salpiglof  sis  in  heat  and  treat  in  the  usual  way.  The 
colours  of  the  flowers  are  quaint,  diversified,  and  quiet,  tut 
make  a  show  when  bunched.  They  are  first  rate  annuals  for 
large  beds. 

A  large  Scilla  bifolia.— In  a  group  of  this 
olianning  Squill  has  appeared  one  of  unusual  size,  the 
individual  flowers  measuring  a  little  over  1  inch  in 
diameter.  The  leaf  is  just  1  inch  broad,  and  the  seape 
bears  sixteen  flowers  and  buds.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
S.  taurica  section,  but  a  magnified  ordinary  S.  bifoHa. 
The  seed  will  be  saved  in  order  to  try  and  raise  a  race 
of  little  giants. — G.  J.,  ITes^  Surrey. 

Narcissi  grown  in  water.— In  The  Garden, 
March  31  (p.  289),  "  P.  W.  B."  speaks  of  the  cultiva- 
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tion  of  Narcissi  and  Daffodils  in  watei-,  which  seema 
to  have  been  in  use  in  England  a  century  ago,  and 
which  is  now  very  seldom  practised.  I  agree  with  the 
able  writer  that  this  mode  of  cultivation  is  to  be  re- 
commended, especially  for  amateurs.  The  treatment 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Hyacinths  in  glasses,  and  the 
flowering  gives  great  delight.  Although  not  generally 
practised  in  Holland,  there  are,  however,  seen  there 
now  and  then  very  good  collections  of  Narcissi  grown 
in  glasses.  Every  year  there  is  to  be  found  a  very  nice 
display  of  them  at  M.  F.  Van  Velsen's,  of  the  firm  of 
Peter  "Van  Velsen  and  Sons,  at  Overveen,  who  several 
times  (last  in  18S5  at  Haarlem)  gained  first  prizes  for 
them  at  our  flower  show. — T.  H.  Khklage,  Haarlem. 


RAISING  ANNUALS  UNDER  GLASS. 
A  COKRESPONDENT,  doubtless  through  a  slip  of  the 
pen,  advises  sowing  seed  of  Balsams  in  a  cool  tem- 
perature early  in  March,  both  for  pots  and  planting 
out  in  the  open  ground.  For  the  latter  purpose 
eipecially  it  would  be  a  mistake,  as  the  plants  would 
certainly  get  too  much  drawn  in  the  interval,  and  it 
would  be  wrong  generally  for  the  special  reason  as 
eiemplifled  this  year  that  too  often  we  get  through 
March  very  cold,  cheerless  weather  with  specially 
long  frosty  nights,  and  tender  seeds  not  only  during 
such  ^period  germinate  slowly  and  badly,  but  the 
seedlings  make  but  a  stunted  growth  also.  Now, 
having  raised  Balsams  in  a  cool  house  for  planting 
out  of  doors  during  many  years,  I  have  invariably 
found  that  the  best  average  time  for  sowing  seed 
f  jr  that  purpose  is  the  first  week  in  April.  Then, 
with  the  average  temperature  of  the  spring  pre- 
vailing, there  is  always  enough  warmth  in  a  cool 
house  to  cause  germination  in  about  ten  days,  and 
in  four  weeks  later  the  plants  are  from  5  inches 
to  (J  inches  in  height  and  robust.  The  growth  has 
from  the  first  received  no  check  and  the  plants  are 
not  drawn  or  attenuated,  whilst  under  ordinary 
house  or  pot  culture  with  some  warmth  Balsams 
may  be  pushed  on  as  early  as  required.  They  cannot 
be  planted  out  into  the  open  ground  until  all  danger 
from  frost  is  past,  and  it  is  seldom  so  much  can  be 
assured  until  the  third  week  in  May.  I  always  get 
the  soil  well  and  deeply  dug,  lightly  manured,  and 
as  fine  on  the  surface  as  possible.  Shallow  drills 
14  inches  apart  are  then  marked  out  with  a  hoe, 
and  the  plants  are  dibbled  in.  It  is  wiser  to  plant 
out  in  dry  weather  and  give  one  or  two  waterings 
than  to  plant  out  in  rain,  as  then  slugs  are  plentif  al. 
In  dry  weather  they  are  less  so,  however.  Of  course, 
plants  might  be  got  in  earlier  for  outdoor  planting 
by  getting  them  singly  into  small  pots,  and  thus 
larger  and  more  considerably  rooted  plants  may  be 
had.  But  I  have  invariably  found  as  a  result  of  this 
plan,  and  especially  when  the  plants  are  put  out 
into  good  soil,  that  they  have  developed  excessive 
growth  and  leafage,  becoming  clusters  of  foliage 
rather  than  of  flower.  When  dibbled  out,  however, 
such  is  not  the  case  ;  the  plants  bloom  more  pro- 
fusely and  make  very  beautiful  objects,  the  quality 
of  the  flowers  also  being  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Asters  and  Stocks  again  are  better  for  being 
sjwn  early  in  April  than  in  March,  because  these  want 
t3  be  caught  for  planting  out  just  at  the  right  time  ; 
that  is,  whilst  strong  and  full  of  growth  and  have 
not  become  hard  in  the  stem  or  drawn.  Without 
doubt  there  is  no  better  plan  than  sowing  seed  of 
these  tender  annuals  in  shallow  boxes,  placing  them 
in  gentle  heat,  getting  the  seed  to  germinate  quickly, 
aid  later  getting  the  boxes  outdoors  in  a  warm  place 
or  the  plants  to  harden.  But  I  am  referring  rather  to 
aising  plants  of  these  in  houses  or  frames  in  which 
there  is  no  heat.  In  my  own  case  Stocks  and  Asters 
are  not  sown  in  movable  boxes,  but  in  soil  beds, 
where  the  plants  must  remain  until  planted  direct 
into  the  open  ground.  Sowing  early  In  April  with 
plenty  of  room  enables  the  plants  to  get  strong  by 
th:;  middle  of  May,  an  excellent  time,  as  the  seasons 
go,  for  planting  out.  If  the  seedlings  be  carefully 
lifted  with  good  roots,  and  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  planted  be  light  and  pulverised,  an  occasional 
watering  also  being  given,  it  is  remarkable  how  soon 
the  plants  take  hold  and  grow. 

DiASTHUSES  being  of  a  much  hardier  character 
though  treated  as  annuals,  may  be  sown  in  March, 
because  even  under  gloomy  skies  and  a  low  tempera- 
ture the  seed  will  germinate  freely.    These  Dian- 


thuses,  being  fairly  hardy,  may  be  planted  out  early 
in  May ;  hence  there  is  some  gain  in  sowing  early. 
Pentstemons  also,  though  biennials,  yet  if  sown  simi- 
larly early,  are  benefited,  because  it  the  plants  are 
got  out  early  in  May  and  are  strong,  they  will  bloom 
freely  during  the  autumn.  I  have  a  good  plant  now 
in  a  bed  from  seed  sown  in  February,  and  shall 
have  a  strong  batch  of  plants  to  go  out  in  good  time. 
Antirrhinums  are  also  fairly  hardy,  and  seed  may 
be  sown  in  March,  as  that  too  comes  more  freely  in 
cold  than  does  seed  of  tender  annuals.  These  if 
planted  out  early  will  bloom  profusely  from  July 
till  late  in  the  autumn.  Few,  perhaps,  take  the 
trouble  to  sow  Mignonette  under  glass  for  trans- 
planting, but  I  never  succeed  in  getting  a  good 
plant  here  from  an  open  ground  sowing.  On  the 
other  hand,  seed  of  Giant  White  and  Giant  Red,  the 
two  best  Mignonettes  in  cultivation,  if  sown  in  the 
greenhouse  about  the  middle  of  April,  give  stout, 
stocky  plants  to  dibble  out  during  the  month  of 
May,  and  although  looking  a  little  shrivelled  at  first, 
yet  once  started  they  soon  make  splendid  plants, 
and  being  thinly  planted  are  far  finer  than  can  be 
obtained  from  ordinary  open-air  sowing.  Lobelia 
seed  should  always  be  sown  in  gentle  warmth  in  the 
spring,  as  otherwise  growth  is  very  slow  and  plants 
are  small  to  get  out  early.  I,  however,  sow  seed  in 
pans  in  October,  with  the  result  that  I  have  now 
myriads  of  plants  to  dibble  out  into  shallow  boxes 
from  this  late  autumn  sowing,  and  have  gained 
several  weeks.  Seedling  Lobelias  will  keep  well  in  a 
cool  house  through  the  winter  in  this  stage  if  just 
kept  from  sharp  frosts  or  excessive  dampness. 

A.  D. 


Rose  Garden. 


OUR  ROSES  IN  APRIL. 
March  weather  is  still  pursuing,  I  had  almost 
said  peivseciitiBg,  our  Roses  into  April.  So  far, 
however,  the  Roses  appear  to  have  withstood 
their  buffeting  well.  Fortunately,  the  cold  has 
hit  them  in  their  hardiest,  that  is,  theii-  most 
dormant  condition.  There  have  also  been  fewer 
and  shorter  interregnums  of  mild  weather  than 
usual  ;  hence  the  Roses  have  been  enabled  to 
sleep  in  safety  through  one  of  the  most  trying, 
though  not  most  severe  of  modern  winters.  The 
Roses  have  had  but  few  inducements  to  start 
into  growth.  There  lias  been  but  little  foster- 
ing and  much  restraining  of  growth  throughout 
both  months,  and  unless  April  introduces 
mellow  clianges  of  weather,  softening  into  con- 
stancy, it  will  be  safer  for  our  Roses  that  it 
should  go  on  as  it  has  begun,  and  adhere  to  the 
now  well-beated  track  of  February  and  March. 
For  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  in  these 
early  mouths  and  weeks  of  the  year  it  is  not 
cold,  but  heat  that  proves  injurious  or  fatal  to 
our  Roses.  Frost  stings  and  storm  drifts  from 
the  shivering  east  are  better  for  our  Roses  than 
balmy  southern  breezes  and  fostering,  stimulat- 
ing sunbeams. 

A  cold  April  has  other  functions  besides 
those  of  sealing  up  the  fountains  of  beauty  and 
the  issues  of  life  among  our  Roses.  It  enables 
us  to  prune  and  train  our  Roses  at  leisure 
instead  of  in  haste,  and  few  operations  need 
lei.sure  and  judgment  more.  The  more  haste, 
the  less  speed,  is  too  often  verified  in  the  prun- 
ing of  Roses.  Given  several  hundred  Roses  to 
prune  or  train,  a  sharp  knife,  and  bursting  buds 
and  flowing  sap  all  around,  and  there  comes  the 
temptation  to  run  into  an  excess  of  speed.  The 
command  "steady"  is  as  much  needed  in  the 
pruning  of  Rose  trees  as  in  the  judging  of  their 
blooms.  Not  a  few  of  us  have  heard  this  sug- 
gestive word  rung  out  by  the  late  Cliarles 
Turner,  of  Slough,  when  judges  were  gravitat- 
ing towards  an  excess  of  speed. 

Permit  me  through  your  columns  to  utter  the 
same  warning  to  those  who  are  excessively  busy 


finishing  the  pruning  of  their  Rose  bushes.  It 
all  seems  so  simple  at  first  sight.  Yes ;  but  it 
is  not.  For  every  Rose  tree  should  be  pruned 
as  if  there  were  no  other  in  the  garden.  In 
other  Words,  hardly  any  two  Rose  bushes  should 
be  pruned  exactly  alike,  that  is,  if  each  is  to 
be  pruned  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  lay  down  general  rules — cast-iron  laws — for 
the  pruning  of  Roses,  but  the  outrush  of  life 
and  the  bursting  buds  not  infrequently  make 
very  short  work  of  these.  For  example :  A 
writer  in  The  Garden  a  week  or  so  since  lays 
down  the  law,  always  cut  to  a  dormant  bud, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Teas ;  if  you  do  other- 
wise, you  will  either  have  no  bloom  or  deformed 
fiowera.  Well,  it  was  easy  yesterday  to  carry 
out  this  rule,  but  it  may  be  quite  impossible  to 
do  so  to-morrow,  for  a  breath  of  summer  in  the 
night  may  have  started  every  bud  from  base  to 
summit  befoi-e  we  can  get  the  knife  at  them. 
The  same  writer  gives  his  reason  for  this  advice. 
Cut  to  a  dormant  bud,  for  such  buds  are  the 
ripest  and  the  longest  rested.  This  is  very 
often  just  the  reverse  of  the  truth,  and  for  this 
reason  you  cannot  make  the  ripest  buds  rest  the 
longest,  do  what  you  will.  Why,  indeed,  should 
they!  They  are  fullest  of  life,  the  best  pre- 
pared for  work,  and  consequently,  as  a  rule, 
the  first  to  get  at  it — that  is,  begin  to  grow. 

The  worst  fault  of  hurried  pruning  is,  that 
the  most  important  part  of  it  is  left  wholly  un- 
done. This  consists  in  the  removal  of  all 
weakly  and  useless  wood,  dead  snags,  bark  or 
branches.  Such  prunings  may  be  called  con- 
stitutional ratlier  than  floral  or  formal.  It  not 
only  removes  useless  encumbrances,  but 
originates  anil  renews  vital  force  and  vigour. 
It  also  reduces  the  area  and  opportunities  of 
insect  pests.  Those  inclining  to  weakness 
find  favourite  hiding  and  breeding  grounds 
among  imperfect  shoots  and  foliage.  Remove 
these  and  their  favourite  haunts  as  well  as 
occupations  are  much  curtailed,  if  not  abso- 
lutely gone. 

Another  most  important  practical  point 
deserves  to  be  very  carefully  noted.  Such 
Ijruning  need  hardly  wait  on  seasons  like  those 
of  the  mere  shortening  back  of  shoots  to 
within  two  or  six  buds  of  their  base.  But 
these  may  take  place  at  any  time  when  the 
weather  is  open  from  October  to  May.  Surely 
this  will  prove  good  news  to  the  zealous  knife 
men.  Instead  of  rushing  all  their  cutting 
through  in  a  fortnight  or  a  month  .it  most, 
they  may  prune  at  their  leisured  wisdom  for 
six  or  more  months  at  a  stretch.  By  adopt- 
ing the  practice  of  i^runing  when  and  where 
needful  throughout  the  season,  pruning  for 
bloom  miglit  be  concentrated  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  days  or  weeks  at  the  most. 

D.  T.  F. 

SnORT  XOTES.— HOSES. 


Single  Hoses  .'u-e  becoming  fashionable,  and  the  wonder 
is  they  have  not  been  thought  of  before.  What  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  a  single  white  Rose  for  table  work,  as  the 
tlowers  have  a  peculiarly  natural  charm,  and  a  fragrance  that 
is  exquisitely  sweet. 

Rcse  The  Bride,  the  sport  from  Catherine  Mcrmet, 
ilessre.  Wm.  Paul  and  Sou,  of  Waltham  Cross,  consider  is  the 
white  Rose  of  the  future,  and  likely  to  take  the  place  of  the 
beautiful  and  now  popular  W  iphetoa.  The  habit  is  better  and 
the  flowers  as  useful. 

The  Puritan  Rose.— I  was  glad  to  see  the  note  respect- 
ing this  in  Till']  GARDr;N  lately.  It  is,  to  all  appearances,  a 
grand  variety,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  it  can  be  forced  so  well, 
'i'here  is  great  substance  in  the  jjoarly  white  petals,  and  a 
fulness  of  form  that  betokens  a  Rose  of  no  mean  merit. — X. 

The  Rose  sent  for  n.amc  by  *'J,  D.  N.''  is  Fortimc'a 
Yellow,  to  wliich  I  made  reference  in  The  Garden,  Slarch  31 
(p.  2t3'J).  It  is  an  invaluable  climber  indoors  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  far  too  little  cultivated.  The  plant  is  not  infrc- 
(jucntly  grown  in  a  culd  house  in  Cheshire,  .and  I  yesterday  s.aw 
fine  blooms  of  it  in  tlie  flower  shops  in  Manchester. — T.  W.  G. 

The  Cloth  of  Gold  Rose  is  rarely  seen  now-a- 
days,  as  we  have  so  many  better  things  to  take  its 
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place.  The  specimen,  however,  at  Messrs.  William 
Paul's  nursery  at  Waltham  Cross  deserves  a  note.  It 
is  in  a  tub  and  has  made  strong  growth,  flowering  every 
year,  though  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  of  this  variety 
is  its  reluctance  to  give  a  free  display  of  its  delicate 
flowers.  This  speoimeu  will  be  in  bloom  again  in  a  few 
■weeks,  and  those  who  love  old-fashioned  Roses  will  then 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  its  yellow  flowers,  which 
are  even  more  refined  than  those  of  Mar^chal  Niel. 


STANDARD  CLIMBING  ROSES. 
I  WAS  glad  to  read  the  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
The  Garden,  March  31  (p.  287).  The  writer  dis- 
sents from  what  I  stated  in  a  previous  number ;  but 
that  is  not  of  much  consequence  if  Rose  growers  are 
made  alive  to  the  fact,  that  a  new  feature  in  Rose 
growing  may  be  created  with  these  tall-stemmed 
climbing  Roses.  It  is  thirty-five  years  since  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  them  as  standards  in  an 
old  Scotch  nursery  where  I  worked  as  a  boy.  A 
leading  variety  amongst  them  was  the  Boursault 
Amadis.  I  have  not  seen  Roses  grown  better  any- 
where since  that  time.  The  Hybrid  China  varieties 
have  now  gone  out  of  fashion,  but  these  were  also 
well  grown,  and  made  large  handsome  bushes 
covered  with  bloom.  This  is  how  that  great  Rose 
grower,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Rivers,  of  Sawbridge- 
worth,  wrote  of  the  Rose  Amadis,  or  crimson  Bour- 
sault. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  most  gorgeous  of  Roses.    The 
crimson   Boursault,   or  Rose  Amadis,  as  a  standard 
Rose  is  quite  unrivalled  ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  first  to 
gladden  us  in  the  merry  month  of  June,  and  when  cul- 
tivated as  a  standard  in  rich  soils,  not  content  with 
giving  its  hrilliaut  crimson  flowers  (perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  of   Roses)   ia  the   utmost  profusion,  it  con 
tinues  to  bloom  at  i^.tervals  nearly  all  the  summer  an  1 
autumn  ;  hut  in  June  the  branches  are  weighted  to  th 
ground  with  their  splendid  burden,  arresting  the  atten 
tion  of  the  most  indifl'erent.     I  am  not  writing  of  wha ' 
may  be ;  for  some  trees,  now  from  four  to  six  yeai 
old,    growing    here,    deserve    more  than    my  pen  cai 
convey.     Their  stems  are  S  inches  in  girth,  and  Ihen 
heads  spread  over  a  space  10  feet  in  diameter.     Ho 
magnificent  would  be  an  avenue  of  standards  of  thi 
Rose. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  these  tall  standards  worked  with 
climbing  Roses  do  not  succeed  here,  and  I  do  nc  I 
think  they  could  be  readily  purchased  as  stacdard= 
in  any  nursery  ;  but  the  varieties  may  be  obtained 
as  dwarf  plants,  and  country  folks  couhl  find  their 
own  standards  in  the  hedgerows  or  elsewhere,  and 
work  them  for  themselves.  J.  Douglas. 


professed  disease-resister  Magnum  Bonum  well 
justified  its  name,  and  it  merits  all  possible 
credit. 

It  originated  from  the  American  Rose  Potato, 
and  although  the  raiser,  Mr.  Clarke,  then  of 
Christchurch,  cUd  not  create  the  cross,  he  was 
under  the  impression  that  tho  pollen  parent 
was  Paterson's  Victoria.  It  is  an  extremely 
unusual  circumstance  for  any  of  the  American 
varieties,  because  so  devoid  of  pollen,  to  set 
seed  balls  naturally,  and  natural  cross-fertili- 
sation of  Potato  flowers  is  equally  unusual. 
However,  it  matters  little  with  respect  to  the 
actual  parentage  of  Magnum  Bonum,  but  it 
fell  into  good  hands,  for  the  Messrs.  Suttou 
and  Sons,  of  Reading,  who  purchased  the  stock, 
very  quickly  gave  to  the  Potato  a  world-wide 
notoriety.  If,  at  the  present  moment,  Mag- 
num Bonum  ia  less  grown  than  it  was  some 
four  or  five  years  ago,  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  its  progeny  are  gradually  dis- 
placing it.  Stm,  it  bids  fair  to  be  a  permanent 
Potato  for  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years.  As  a 
cropper  it  deserves  to  rank  amongst  the  best,  and 
even  in  dimensions  of  tubers  it  has  often  served 
to  create  local  sensations.  Grown  in  soil  of 
moderate  quality,   such  as  a  deeply  ploughed 
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of  one  of  these  at  once.  To  foUow  this,  sow  the 
Dutch  or  Mammoth  Long-pods,  and  for  succession 
the  Harlington  Windsor  Broad  Bean.  The  largest 
garden  in  the  country  need  not  be  sown  with  mora 
than  these  varieties,  as  they  are  quite  sufficient  if 
sown  in  suitable  quantities  to  keep  up  a  succession. 
The  Mazagan  Bean  is  a  variety  that  is  practically 
out  of  date. 

Why  do  amateur  gardeners,  and  not  a  few  whom 
one  might  suppose  would  be  well  informed,  go  on 
sowing  Peas  of  interior  quality?  Sangster's  No.  1  is 
favoured  by  many  because  it  is  hardy  and  early, 
but  the  quality  is  poor  and  the  pods  are  small.  0£ 
the  many  varieties  selected  from  it,  not  one  can 
claim  to  bear  a  good-sized  pod.  American  Wonder 
is  a  good  and  useful  early  dwarf  Pea  of  excellent 
quality,  and  with  it  can  be  sown  Improved  William 
the  First.  When  William  Hurst  and  Chelsea  Gem, 
which  appear  to  be  identical  in  all  respects  save  in 
the  colour  of  the  seed,  come  to  be  less  expensive 
than  they  are  at  present,  they  will  take  the  first 
place  among  early  dwarf  varieties.  To  follow  these 
there  are  Stratagem,  Telephone,  Duke  of  Albany, 
Sharpe's  Triumph,  Veitch's  Perfection,  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra ;  the  last  is  for  large  gardens.  I  think  that 
Mr.  Eckford  is  likely  to  give  us  before  long  a  good 
niain-crop  Pea,  with  all  the  good  qualities  of  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  that  will  not  exceed  4i  feet  to  5  feet  in 
height.     In  making  crosses  he  invariably  uses  Ne 
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Kitchen  Garden. 

MAGNUM  BONUM  POTATO. 
Probably  no  Potato,  not  even  the  old  Ashleaf 
Kidney,  or  even  the  more  recently  popular 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  has  attained  the  position  held 
by  Magnum  Bonum,  here  illustrated.  It  came 
upon  the  Potato  growing  public  with  a  remark- 
able reputation,  not  only  as  a  cropper,  but 
also  as  a  disease-resister,  and  well  justified  that 
reputation  at  a  time  when  the  disease  was  ravag- 
ing our  Potato  crops.  Of  course,  it  lacked 
the  fine  quality  of  Paterson's  Victoria  and 
the  Regent,  but  had  it  possessed  that  fame 
quality  it  would  never  have  proved  so  disease- 
resisting  as  it  has.  How  fully  it  has  proved  to 
be  disease-resisting  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Magnum  Bonum  soon  spread  all  over  the  king- 
dom, was  grown  in  every  gardeu,  becoming  a 
wonderttil  boon  to  myriads  of  cottagers  who 
previously  had  seen  their  Potato  produce  half 
destroyed  with  disease,  and,  still  more,  it  be- 
came the  great  market  Potato,  being  grown  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  in  the  fields. 
"Whether  due  in  part  to  this  wide  cultivation 
of  a  disease-resisting  Potato,  as  also  to  the  rais- 
ing from  it  of  many  other  hardy,  disease-resisting 
kinds,  or  to  other  causes,  certain  it  is  that  the 
Potato  disease  seems  now  to  have  become 
harmless,  although  seasons  of  late  have  not 
favoured  its  development.     In    any  case   as   a 


Potato  Magnum  Bonum.     (Natural  size.; 


field  gives,  it  seldom  shows  abnormal  size  ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  a  very  even  neat  sample  prevails. 
Last  year,  because  the  season  was  of  so  irregular 
a  kind,  the  tubers  came  very  unshapely,  owing 
to  the  supertuberation,  which  was  so  common 
with  late  Potatoes.  That  ia,  however,  but  an 
incident  of  an  untoward  season.  On  ordinary 
soil  it  is  easy  to  lift  from  8  to  10  tons  per  acre, 
the  bulk  of  the  sample  being  good  market  ware. 
The  sets  should  be  planted  "in  rows  fully  30  in. 
apart  and  15  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  as  ample 
room  for  the  tops  ia  indispensable. 

Bedford.  A.  D. 

NOTES  ON  VEGETABLES. 
General  testimony  is  borne  to  the  fact  that  the 
spring  has  so  far  proved  highly  favourable  to  the 
preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  crops. 
Peas  and  Beans,  Onions,  and  such  like  have  been 
largely  sown.  Frost  has  interfered  to  some  extent, 
but, on  the  whole,  gardening  operations  are  forward, 
although  the  frosts  and  drying  winds  prevent  the 
sowing  of  small  seeds.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  will 
writers  on  gardening  matters  so  persistently  advo- 
cate the  sowing  of  the  Mazagan  Long-pod  Bean  as  an 
early  crop?  It  is  not  an  early  variety.  For  an 
early  crop  the  Seville  Long-pod  is  by  far  the  best, 
or  that  which  differs  but  slightly  from  it,  the 
Aquadulce.  Any  who  are  desirous  of  exhibitmg 
Long-pod  Beans  early  in  July  should  sow  the  seeds 


Plus  Ultra  as  a  pollen  plant  in  order  to  ensure  high- 
class  quality. 

The  West  Middlesex  market  gardeners  have  a 
capital  plan  for  getting  early  Rhubarb.  In  the 
autumn  or  about  Christmas  they  lift  a  quantity  of 
Rhubarb  roots  and  place  them  close  together  in 
beds  with  fine  soil  between  them.  They  then  form 
a  light  framework  over  the  beds  2i  feet  to  3  feet 
in  height,  which  is  covered  with  mats,  and  then 
a  good  layer  of  long,  fresh  manure  is  placed  over 
the  mats.  For  some  time  past  they  have  been 
gathering  from  these  beds,  taking  large  crops  and 
getting  good  prices.  The  roots  are  thrown  away 
after  being  forced  in  this  way.  In  sheltered  spots 
the  Early  Albert  is  coming  on  in  spite  of  the  cold 
weather.  It  is  the  custom  to  fork  the  ground  be- 
tween the  roots  at  the  end  of  January  or  early  in 
February;  then  a  good  covering  of  long  stable 
manure  is  laid  over  the  surface,  and  this  affords  a 
good  protection  and  induces  early  growth.  Ahready 
a  good  growth  has  set  in  where  the  plantations  are 
somewhat  screened,  and  gatherings  will  soon  take 
place.  Amateurs  may  gather  a  wrinkle  from  the 
practice  of  the  market  gardeners. 

The  matter  of  the  selection  of  Potatoes  is  so  often 
referred  to  in  The  Garden,  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  indicate  varieties,  although  I  think  some 
of  your  contributors  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  leading  varieties  in  cultivation,  but  I  may 
mention,  of  white  kidneys— Midsummer  Kidney, 
Cosmopolitan   Fidler's  Prolific,  Colonel,  and  Chan- 
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cellor ;  white  rounds — Bedfont  Prolific,  London 
Hero,  M.P,  and  Prime  Minister ;  coloured  kidneys 
— Cardinal,  Mr.  Bresee,  Prizetaker,  and  Edgecote 
Purple  ;  coloured  rounds — Radstock  Beauty,  Read- 
ing Russet,  Rafus,  and  The  Dean.  To  grow  good 
Potatoes,  and  especially  so  for  exhibition,  the  ground 
should  be  prepared  in  the  autumn,  taking  a  piece 
of  ground  from  which  a  crop  of  early  Cauliflowers 
had  been  taken.  This  should  be  dug  over  early  in 
the  autumn  after  the  Cauliflowers  are  gathered, 
thrown  up  rough,  and  forked  over  two  or  three  times 
daring  the  winter  when  the  weather  permits, 
as  it  serves  to  pulverise  the  soil.  At  planting  time 
it  is  friable  and  works  easily.  Previous  to  planting, 
if  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  it  is  a  great  help  to  give 
the  ground  a  good  dressing  of  ashes  from  a  heap 
where  hedge-clippings,  &o.,  have  been  burned.  This 
is  of  great  value,  as  it  both  acts  as  a  stimulant  and 
makes  the  soil  work  freely,  while  the  tubers  come 
out  of  it  clean  and  handsome. 

In  choosing  sets  for  planting,  if  the  sort  happens 
to  be  a  weak  grower,  select  good-sized  sets,  and  re- 
move all  the  shoots  but  the  main  one,  doing  this 
before  planting  time.  A'arieties  of  medium  growth 
should  have  medium-sized  tubers  planted.  In  the 
case  of  strong-growing  varieties  it  is  best  to  cut 
them  into  two,  with  a  good  eye  to  each.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  lay  out  all  the  tubers  to  be  planted  in 
shallow  boxes,  doing  this  some  two  months  or  so 
before  the  time  required  to  plant  them.  Keep  them 
in  the  light,  but  where  the  frost  cannot  reach  them, 
so  that  they  may  sprout  an  inch  or  so  before  being 
planted. 

The  Onion  is  largely  grown,  and  especially  so 
for  exhibition.  It  is  remarkable  what  fine  types  of 
Onions  have  come  to  the  front  of  late,  mainly  by 
means  of  selection.  Some  exhibitors  of  Onions  sow 
their  seed  in  autumn  and  transplant  to  beds  in 
January  or  February,  according  as  the  weather 
serves.  Others  sow  in  January  or  February.  An 
old  gardener  has  laid  down  the  rule  that  Onions 
should  not,  in  any  case,  be  grown  on  the  same 
ground  two  years  in  succession.  Moreover,  it  is  of 
great  value  to  have  the  ground  deeply  dug  and  well 
manured  in  autumn  and  forked  over  during  the 
winter,  so  as  to  become  well  pulverised  by  the 
spring.  In  the  Banbury  district  of  Oxfordshire, 
where  Onions  are  grown  very  finely,  the  growers 
say  there  is  nothing  like  a  good  start.  They  sow  in 
beds  with  five  rows  to  a  bed,  drawing  a  shallow 
drill.  The  seed  is  put  in  very  thinly,  covered 
lightly,  and  then  the  surface  is  beaten  down  firmly 
by  means  of  the  back  of  a  spade.  During  the 
summer  they  top-dress  their  beds  of  Onions  with 
guano  and  fine  wood  ashes. 

As  to  sorts  of  Onions,  there  are  several  good  types 
of  the  white  Spanish  or  Reading,  such  as  the 
Rousham  Park,  which  appears  to  be  one  of  the  very 
finest.  Bedfordshire  Champion,  the  Intermediate, 
and  the  Brown  Globe  are  also  good  types.  Then 
there  is  the  French  Trebons,  a  very  large  globe- 
shaped  variety  that  can  be  grown  to  a  great  size, 
but  does  not  keep  well.  For  autumn -sowing  the 
two  best  are  the  Giant  Rocca  and  Giant  'White 
Tripoli. 

The  Parsnip  is  a  highly  nutritious  and  valuable 
vegetable,  and  the  Hollow-crowned  is  known  under 
a  dozen  or  so  names.  The  soil  for  Parsnips  should 
be  deep  and  rich.  A  fairly  light,  deep,  sandy  loam 
suits  it  best,  and  it  should  be  trenched  at  least 
?,  feet  deep,  working  in  plenty  of  manure  at  the 
same  lime.  The  trenching  should  be  done  in  No- 
vember and  the  ground  thrown  np  rough  until  Feb- 
ruary, when  the  seed  .should  be  sown.  Sow  in  drills 
14  inches  apart,  and  then  thin  out  the  plants  until 
they  are  about  a  foot  apart  in  the  lines.  That  is 
the  way  to  grow  fine  Parsnips,  and,  next  to  the 
Potato,  it  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  edible  roots 
we  have.  li.  d. 

SHORT  NOTE.— KITCHEN. 


Barr's  Asparagus.— Ono  of  the  U-w  real  good 
things  in  the  way  of  iiuw  vegetables  Is  Barr's  Asparagus. 
This  we  liave  tested  for  some  years,  anr]  found  it  the 
largest  and  earliest  of  all  we  have  i;ver  eeiii.     II   is  a 


light  coloured  "  grass,"  but  enormous  in  size,  and  at 
least  a  week  earlier  than  Smalley's  Defiance  side  by 
side. 

MUSHROOM  GROWING  IN  AMERICA. 
Having  heard  a  good  deal  about  Mr.  Wilson's 
Mushroom  beds,  I  called  some  time  ago  to  see 
them.  Mr.  Wilson  has  a  very  extensive  green- 
house establishment  at  Astoiia,  near  New  York. 
The  Mushroom  beds  have  been  made  under  both 
the  middle  and  side  benches  in  the  greenhouses, 
and  occupy  an  immense  space — I  should  think  some 
hundreds  of  square  yards.  The  beds  are  all  flat, 
built  upon  the  ground,  and  without  any  protection 
from  drip  from  the  benches  above.  And  in  order 
to  exclude  strong  light  from  them  muslin  is  tacked 
over  the  openings  between  the  benches  and  the 
beds  alongside  the  pathways.  Some  of  the  beds 
are  in  bearing  condition,  others  coming  in,  and 
some  more  recently  spawned  ones  not  yet  showing 
any  signs  of  Mushrooms.  The  Mushrooms  are  of 
the  bufE-ooloured  variety  usually  got  from  brick 
spawn. 

Mr.  Wilson  tells  me  that  he  cannot  overstock  the 
market.  The  wholesale  dealers  in  New  York  alone 
will  take  2t"in  pounds  a  day  at  4s.  per  pound. 
He  says  whatever  he  makes  in  this  way  is— the 
labour  in  making  the  beds  and  gathering  the  crop 
excepted— almost  clear  profit.  He  needs  the 
manure  and  loam,  anyway,  for  potting  his  plants, 
and  it  is  in  better  condition  for  this  use  after  being 
used  for  the  Mushroom  beds.  As  there  are  large 
car-horse  stables  near  his  place  he  gets  the  manure 
fresh  and  handy. 

He  does  not  think  the  drip  from  the  benches 
hurts  the  Mushrooms;  indeed,  he  had  last  year 
some  of  his  best  Mushrooms  where  the  drip  was 
heaviest.  In  a  cool  house  he  finds  that  the  Mush- 
rooms take  sometimes  as  long  as  two  months  after 
spawning  time  before  they  appear;  in  a  warm  hou?e 
usually  about  sis  weeks.  Around  the  chimneys, 
where  the  heat  is  great,  very  few  Mushrooms  appear. 
He  has  planted  spawn  in  the  beds  on  the  benches 
in  which  Carnations  or  other  plants  had  been  grow- 
ing, but,  he  says,  with  indifferent  success. 

Still  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  something  amiss  in 
this  Mushroom  business,  as  some  of  them  are 
cracked  on  the  top,  multitudes  have  blasted,  and 
woodlice  have  eaten  the  tops  out  of  many.  Snails 
are  also  very  fond  of  Mushrooms,  and  it  is  only  the 
youngest  and  tenderest  they  care  to  eat.  From 
these  two  pests  catching  and  killing  are  the  only 
means  of  escape.  As  the  cracking  seemed  worse  in 
a  bed  alongside  of  hot-water  pipes,  I  am  inclined 
to  thick  it  is  caused  by  the  dry  heat  from  the  pipes, 
and  I  suggested  to  Mr.  AVilson  that  a  2-inch  to 
.3-inch  deep  layer  of  the  fresh,  strawy  part  of  the 
manure  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  bed  would 
help  matters.  My  opinion  of  the  blasting  of  the 
young  Mushrooms  is  too  much  surface  water  either 
in  the  way  of  drip  or  otherwise,  but  I  hardly  think 
Mr.  Wilson  will  agree  with  me  in  this. 

I  know  of  no  good  reason  why  Mushroom-grow- 
ing should  not  become  one  of  the  most  remunera- 
tive parts  of  the  florist's  business.  In  the  newer, 
roomy,  steam-heated  houses,  where  there  is  plenty 
of  accessible  room  under  the  benches,  beds  can  be 
more  easily  made  than  under  the  old  style  of  hot- 
water  heated  buildings.  But  I  should  not  advise 
the  making  of  beds  under  open  benches— that  is, 
under  benches  on  which  pot  plants  are  grown— 
because  of  the  great  amount  of  drip  that  must  fall 
from  them.  But  in  the  case  of  Rose,  Carnation, 
I'.ouvardia,  and  other  benches  where  the  plants  are 
planted  out  in  beds,  with  a  little  care  in  watering 
there  is  very  little  danger  from  too  much  drip. 

I  have  grown  Mushrooms  in  considerable  quantity 
for  some  years  past,  and  have  got  very  satisfactory 
crops.  We  grow  them  in  a  regular  Mushroom  house, 
.s:!  feet  long  by  H]  feet  wide,  and  heated  by  4-inch 
hot-water  pipes.  While  the  greatest  care  and  atten- 
tion are  needed  in  order  to  grow  Mushrooms  success- 
fully, there  is  no  secret  at  all  in  their  cultivation. 
But  the  amount  of  nonsense  and  alleged  secrets 
that  I  have  heard  about  growing  Mushrooms  is 
almost  incredible.  My  beds  now  are  altogether 
worked  by  ordinary  day  labourers,  who  had  no  pre- 


vious experience  whatever  in  growing  Mushrooms, 
and  I  must  say  that  I  now  get  far  better  crops  than 
I  did  when  I  had  a  "  skilled  "  Parisian  grower  who 
knew  all  the  "secrets." 

My  earliest  beds  come  into  bearing  about  the  end 
of  October,  and  I  endeavour  to  keep  up  a  succession 
till  the  end  of  April.  I  have  failed  to  get  good 
crops  before  October,  probably  on  account  of  the 
heat,  and  after  April  grubs  attack  the  Mushrooms 
and  render  them  worthless.  Hence  I  do  not  attempt 
growing  Mushrooms  in  summer. 

Mandek. — I  use  horse  manure  as  fresh  as  I  can 
get  it,  and  with  the  roughest  part  of  the  straw 
shaken  out.  This  is  heated,  turned  frequently  to 
avoid  burning,  wetted  with  water  if  at  all  dry,  and 
when  moderately  well  rotted  by  heating  and  turn- 
ing and  the  rank  heat  is  gone,  I  make  it  up  into 
beds. 

The  beds  are  about  12  inches  or  13  inches  deep, 
and  built  as  firmly  as  I  can  pack  them  by  beating 
them  as  we  go  along  with  the  back  of  the  manure- 
fork.  When  finished  they  are  very  solid.  If  the 
manure  is  pretty  fresh  the  heat  soon  rises  again, 
and  in  about  ten  days  runs  up  to  130°  or  135°,  then 
declines  gradually.  There  is  no  fear  of  it  burning 
—it  is  packed  too  hard  for  that.  But  if  the  steam 
from  it  should  be  likely  to  be  injurious  to  anything 
else  in  the  house,  a  good  layer  of  loose  straw  from 
the  manure  pile  shaken  over  it  loosely  will  greatly 
arrest  the  steam. 

Spawn.— I  use  the  English  brick  spawn.  I  have 
also  used  many  boxes  of  French  spawn.  But  I  get 
bigger  Mushrooms  from  the  brick  spawn,  and  they 
are  better  llavoured.  True,  they  are  daikcr  in 
colour,  but  if  grown  under  straw  or  in  a  dark  place, 
many  of  them  will  come  as  white  as  snow. 

Spawning.— After  the  heat  in  the  beds  declines 
to  110°,  it  usually  drops  'i°  to  10°  a  day  till  it 
reaches  70°  or  ''>^.  I  usually  spawn  the  beds  when 
they  are  about  !i0°.  I  have  spawned  them  at  110° 
with  capital  results ;  the  same  at  60°,  only  the  lower 
the  [temperature  the  longer  are  the  Mushrooms  in 
appearing.  In  spawning,  I  break  up  the  bricks  into 
bits  1  inch  to  2  inches  square  and  insert  these  to  a 
depth  of  about  3  inches  under  the  surface  of  the 
manure,  and  about  9  inches  or  10  inches  apart.  I 
do  not  dibble  them  in,  but  with  a  small  pointed 
tool,  like  a  hand-weeder,  raise  the  manure  enough 
to  let  in  the  bit  of  spawn,  then  pack  down  the  ma- 
nure again. 

Covering  the  beds  with  earth. — About  ten 
days  after  spawning  I  cover  the  beds  with  between 
1  inch  and  2  inches  deep  of  soil.  I  do  not  wait  till 
I  first  see  the  spavm  "  run  ;"  indeed,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  twaddle  in  this  "running"  business.  For 
experiment's  sake,  I  have  had  beds  earthed  over  as 
soon  as  they  were  spawned,  in  others  have  waited 
for  three  weeks,  and  I  got  fair  Mushrooms  in  both 
cases. 

The  earth  fob  covering. — I  use  ordinary  loam. 
I  do  not  like  the  fatted  earth  of  the  garden  or  the 
compost  from  the  potting  pile,  but  good  pliable 
loam  free  from  manure.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
it  is  rough  or  line  ;  provided  it  is  put  on  firmly,  the 
Mushrooms  will  come  through  it  all  the  same.  And 
I  have  not  found  the  slightest  advantage  in  tuif 
over  fine  soil. 

Temperature. — I  keep  our  houses  night  and  day 
at  (JO".  In  a  higher  temperature  the  crop  of  Mush- 
rooms will  be  somewhat  earlier,  but  lighter ;  while  in 
a  lower,  the  Mushrooms  will  be  longer  in  appearing, 
and,  as  a  rule,  come  smaller  and  fewer  at  a  time, 
but  will  last  in  bearing  longer. 

Watering. — Endeavour  to  do  without  it,  at  the 
same  time  never  hesitate  to  water  the  beds  if  they 
get  dry.  Use  tepid  water;  apply  it  gently  through 
a  line  rose,  but  never  give  enough  to  saturate  the 
manure.  If  there  should  be  any  likelihcod  of  the 
beds  getting  dry,  keep  them  covered  over  with 
the  fresh  straw  from  the  manure  pile.  Under  this 
covering  the  Mushrooms  come  up  as  clean  and  white 
and  plump  as  possible,  only  great  care  is  needed  in 
gathering  thera.  But  under  no  circumstances 
would  I  allow  drip  to  fall  upon  my  Mushroom  beds. 
If  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  is  very  dry,  sprinkle 
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a  little  water  about,  but  avoid  a  damp-feelicg,  musty 
air,  and  never  raise  a  steam  in  the  house. 

Ventilation. — In  mild  weather  I  ventilate  a 
little — just  enough  to  maintain  a  sweet  atmosphere; 
but  I  am  as  shy  of  cold  draughts  in  my  Mushroom 
house  as  in  my  Rose  house. 

Daekness  oe  light. — In  dark  quarters  Mush" 
rooms  rise  up  higher  out  of  the  bed  and  are  whiter 
in  colour  than  in  well-lighted  houses  ;  but  darkness 
is  not  at  all  necessary  in  Mushroom  growing.  In 
all  cases,  however,  sunshine  should  be  excluded. 

DDEATION     of    a     bed    in     BBAEINl!.— a     gOod 

fresh  bed  will  continue  in  prime  bearing  for  three 
weeks,  and  for  some  time  longer  in  a  sort  of 
desultory  way.  A  bed  in  which  all  the  manure  has 
not  been  fresh  will  last  four  or  five  weeks  in  fair 
bearing ;  in  fact,  I  have  bad  them  keep  on  nearly 
twice  as  long.  But  the  most  satisfactory  bed  by 
far  is  the  first — the  brisk  one.  As  soon  as  its  best 
days  are  over  out  with  it  and  in  with  another. 

A  second  crop  is  sometimes  obtained  from  the 
beds,  but  I  never  had  them  prove  certain  enough  to 
justify  me  in  risking  them.  But  one  of  the  finest 
crops  I  ever  saw  was  a  second  crop. 

Gatheeing.— I  gather  my  Mushrooms  before 
they  spread — that  is,  just  as  the  frill  begins  to 
break.  I  do  not  twist  them  out  at  the  root,  as 
most  people  do ;  I  cut  them  over  and  leave  the 
stump.  In  gathering  by  twisting  we  are  apt  to 
root  out  many  tiny  Mushrooms  ;  by  cutting  these 
are  not  disturbed.  The  cut  stumps  soften  in  about 
a  week,  and  are  then  very  tasily  removed.  Put  a 
pinch  of  earth  into  the  holes  caused  by  their 
removal.  All  things  being  favourable,  I  expect  to 
see  Mushrooms  in  sis  weeks  after  spawning,  but  not 
a  full  crop  before  the  eighth  week.  But  they  are 
very  unreliable  in  their  time  of  appearing,  and 
especially  so  between  October  and  December. 
Some  claim  that  they  can  tell  to  a  day  when  their 
beds  shall  come  into  bearing,  but  they  had  belter 
tell  that  little  story  to  the  marines.— W.  Falconee, 
in  American  florist. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Globe  Artichokes. — These,  where  not  killed,  are 
now  fast  pushing  up  a  quantity  of  side-shoots,  or 
suckers,  and  will  require  attention.  All  protecting 
material  ought  to  be  cleared  away,  and  if  it  is  not 
intended  to  form  a  fresh  plantation  this  season 
the  growths  should  be  freely  thinned  out,  leaving 
three  or  four  of  the  strongest  only.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  bare  the  principal  roots,  returning  the 
soil  after  a  liberal  dressirg  of  partially  decayed 
manure  has  been  given.  Unless  the  plants  are 
freely  manured  in  some  way,  poor  thin  heads  will 
most  probably  be  produced,  and  an  early  collapse 
result  when  hot  and  dry  weather  is  experienced.  As 
a  rule,  the  best  heads  are  produced  by  young 
plants,  or  those  at  any  rate  that  have  not  been 
more  than  two  seasons  planted,  and  where  Globe 
Artichokes  are  appreciated  a  fresh  plantation  ought 
to  be  made  every  year,  and  a  corresponding  number 
or  breadth  of  old  stools  be  rooted  out.  We  are 
obliged  to  devote  a  space  of  ground  45  feet  by  30 
feet  to  this  crop ;  but  where  they  are  not  so  much 
in  demand  one-fourth  of  this  is  ample.  Globe 
Artichokes,  being  of  rank  growth,  naturally  require 
a  rich  and  deep  root-run,  or  otherwise  they  soon 
exhaust  the  ground.  If  the  trenching  has  the 
effect  of  making  the  surface  soil  lumpy  and  un- 
suitable for  planting  in,  a  quantity  of  light  mould 
or  leaf  soil  ought  to  be  freely  forked  into  the 
stations,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  necessary  to 
completely  surround  the  roots  with  fresh  soil,  or  a 
bad  start  will  be  made.  In  order  to  obtain  strong, 
well-rooted  pieces  for  planting  it  is  advisable  to 
lift  some  of  the  strongest  clumps,  these  being  split 
up  with  plunging  forks.  Strong  divisions  with  two 
or  three  growths  may  be  planted  .3  feet  apart  each 
way,  while  single  pieces,  each  with  a  few  roots 
attached,  ought  to  be  put  out  in  groups  of  three. 
In  planting,  completely  bury  the  stems,  just  keep- 
ing the  hearts  clear  of  the  soil.  Watering  and 
mulching  may  well  be  delayed  till  hotter  weather 
is  experienced. 

Globe  Aktichokes  ekom  seed.— Seedlings  may 


either  be  raised  in  gentle  heat,  potted  ofE  singly  into 
5 -inch  pots,  and  planted  before  they  are  much  root- 
bound,  or  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground. 
The  former  will  be  the  first  to  perfect  heads,  those 
raised  in  the  open  being  productive  late  in  August 
and  till  severe  frosts  cut  them  down.  Seedlings, 
unfortunately,  are  apt  to  vary  greatly,  one  half  of 
them  at  the  least  being  worthless.  This,  seeing 
how  strongly  they  grow  and  what  fine  succulent 
heads  some  of  them  produce,  is  a  matter  for  regret, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  better  stock  will  soon  be  forth- 
coming. The  seed  may  either  be  sown  thinly  in  a 
shallow  continuous  drill,  or  in  patches  3  feet  apart. 
In  the  former  case  the  seedlings  must  be  eventually 
thinned  out  to  about  3  feet  apart,  and  those  in 
patches  be  reduced  to  one  or  two  plants.  If  two  are 
left  for  a  time,  the  least  valuable  can  be  cut  out  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  distinguished.  The  Green 
Globe  variety  is  always  the  best,  very  few  of  the 
seedlings  obtained  by  sowing  the  Purple  Globe  be- 
ing of  any  value. 

Kidney  Beans. — According  as  the  heated  pits 
are  cleared  of  Potatoes  they  might  in  many  cases  be 
planted  with  Kidney  Beans,  and  some  of  the  frames 
on  slight  hotbeds  could  also  be  similarly  utilised, 
all  being  cleared  out  in  time  for  late  Cucumbers, 
Melons,  and  even  Tomatoes  to  be  planted.  At  least 
a  fortnight  will  be  gained  by  raising  the  Beans  in 
small  pots,  or  say  two  in  each  3-inch  pot.  If  placed 
in  a  brisk  heat  the  plants  would  be  ready  to  put  out 
in  a  fortnight,  and  planting  out  from  pots  also  fa- 
vours early  cropping,  as  those  sown  where  they  are 
to  remain  are  apt  to  grow  too  strongly.  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  is  the  best  for  pit  and  frame  culture  as  well  as 
pots,  but  Canadian  Wonder  will  yield  good  crops  of 
finer  pods  if  given  good  room.  We  plant  in  rows 
about  15  inches  apart,  or  three  to  each  light,  run- 
ning from  back  to  front,  and  the  Beans  being 
lightly  staked  up  have  a  fair  amount  of  light  and 
sunshine.  Those  planted  in  frames  in  succession  to 
Potatoes  or  otherwise  may  be  forwarded  consider- 
ably if  a  fresh  lining  of  heating  material  is  given  to 
(he  spent  hotbed,  the  frames  also  being  duly  matted 
up  every  night.  Kept  regularly  syringed  and 
watered  frequently,  these  Beans  in  pits  and  frames 
yield  good  crops,  and  it  is  always  a  great  relief  to 
get  rid  of  them  from  the  forcing  houses.  When  the 
handlights  are  taken  off  the  Cauliflowers,  the  former 
may  be  set  on  a  warm  border  and  filled  with  Beans. 
These  may  be  sown  now  in  anticipation  of  this 
covering  with  handlights,  or  the  plants  can  be 
raised  in  pots.  Span-roofed  frames  are  also  well 
adapted  for  coveiing  a  few  rows  of  Beans.  The 
ground  being  well  pulverised,  a  sowing  of  seed  in 
the  open  may  now  be  made  with  every  prospect 
of  a  useful  early  gathering  resulting.  Spaces  be- 
tween newly-planted  Strawberries  or  Asparagus  will 
hold  a  row  or  two  cf  either  Ne  Plus  Ultra  or 
Osbom's  Forcing  Beans,  or  the  warmest  ridges  be- 
tween the  early  dug  Celery  trenches  may  be  cropped 
with  them,  the  drills  to  be  drawn  15  inches  apart, 
the  seed  sown  thinly,  and  the  plants  eventually 
thinned  to  about  6  inches  apart. 

Main-cbop  Peas.— Snow,  rain,  and  very  cold 
weather  almost  continuously  have  much  delayed 
seed-sowing  and  vegetation  generally.  Peas  have 
germinated  very  slowly,  and  many  complaints  are 
heard  of  the  wrinkled-seeded  varieties  rotting  in 
the  ground.  Ours  were  kept  in  the  seed  bags  rather 
longer  than  usual,  and  no  failures  have  resulted. 
Second  early  varieties  sown  early  in  March  should 
now  be  coming  through  the  ground,  and  more  to 
succeed  these  ought  at  once  to  be  sown.  As  any 
sown  now  will  be  in  full  bearing  in  July  and  early 
in  August,  or  when  much  moisture  at  the  roots  is 
needed ,  cooler  positions  well  manured  and  deeply  dug 
ground,  or  the  old  Celery  lines,  may  well  be  chosen  for 
this  crop.  Telegraph  or  Telephone,  Duke  of  Albany, 
Criterion,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra— all  tall  varieties— are 
suitable  for  present  sowing,  and  the  rows  ought  to 
be  at  least  6  feet  apart.  Those  who  prefer  varieties 
of  medium  height,  or  such  as  attain  a  height  of 
3  feet  or  rather  more,  may  sow  Stratagem,  President 
Garfield,  Marvel,  G.  F.  Wilson,  Gladiator,  and 
Veitch'e  Perfection,  either  two  or  three  of  them 
being  ample.  The  rows  of  these  ought  to  be  not 
less  than  42  inches  apart.    If  mice  are  troublesome. 


moisten  the  seeds  and  well  roll  them  in  a  little 
powdered  red  lead.  Should  there  be  any  likelihood 
of  a  gap  between  the  successional  and  main-crop 
sowings,  soak  the  seeds  in  water  until  they  have 
swollen  considerably,  this  materially  hastening 
germination.  In  each  and  every  case  sow  thinly  in 
wide  drills,  and  cover  with  about  3  inches  of  fine 
soil. 

Sowing  Beoccoli  and  other  seeds.— In  our 
district  we  find  the  last  week  in  April  or  early  in 
May  quite  soon  enough  to  sow  seeds  of  main  crop 
ancl  late  Broccoli,  Borecoles,  Savoys,  and  Chou  de 
Burghley.  If  raised  earlier  the  chances  are  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  plants  has  to  remain  in 
the  seed  beds  much  longer  than  is  good  for  them, 
as  they  cannot  be  planted  out  before  the  ground  is 
cleared  of  other  crops.  In  colder  localities  it  may 
be  advisable  to  sow  about  the  middle  of  April,  and 
in  this  case  the  system  of  cropping  should  be 
different,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  plants  being  got  out 
before  they  spoil  each  other  in  the  seed-bed. 
Veitch's  Autumn  Protecting  Broccoli,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Autumn  Giant  and  earlier  Cauliflowers 
being  raised  under  glass,  a  few  more  plants  may 
yet  be  raised  in  the  open  so  as  to  afford  a  good  suc- 
cession. It  is  a  mistake  to  sow  Snow's  Winter 
Broccoli  under  glass,  the  most  reliable  plants  being 
obtained  by  sowing  in  the  open  ground  now  or 
early  in  May.  Nor  is  there  anything  gained  other 
than  a  plentiful  supply  of  plants  from  a  small 
packet  of  seed  by  sowing  Savoys  and  second  early 
Broccoli  in  gentle  heat.  A  good  succession  will 
be  ensured  by  sowing  now  Savoys — Tom  Thumb, 
Early  Dwarf  Ulm,  Dwarf  Green  Curled,  Gilbert's 
llniversal,  and  Drumhead ;  Broccoli— Snow's  Spring 
White,  Dilcock's  Bride,  Cooling's  Matchless,  Leam- 
ington, Veitch's  Model,  and  either  Late  Queen  or 
Ledsham's  Latest  of  All;  and  Borecoles— Dwarf 
Green  Curled,  Bead's  Hearting,  and  Cottager's. 
Purple-sprouting  Broccoli  and  Asparagus  Kale  may 
also  be  sown  now,  or  the  latter  may  be  drilled  in 
where  the  plants  are  to  grow  some  time  during 
May  or  early  in  June.  If  possible,  the  seed-bees 
should  be  situated  in  an  open  piece  of  ground,  but 
if  narrow  borders  only  are  available  avoid  sowirg 
thickly.  We  usually  just  damp  the  seeds  and  roll 
them  in  red  lead  prior  to  sowing,  and  the  bircs 
seldom  interfere  with  them.  Shallow  drills  aie 
drawn  about  4  inches  apart,  the  seed  sown  thinly 
and  covered  with  fine  soil.  Those  who  neglect  to 
red-lead  the  seeds  will  have  to  keep  the  birds  off 
either  with  the  aid  of  fish-netting  fixed  clear  of  the 
ground  or  by  a  thick  covering  of  Pea  stakes. 
Numerous  lines  of  black  cotton  also  have  a  deterrei  t 
effect  on  the  birds,  but  the  red  lead  is  by  far  tie 
best  preventive  we  have  tried. 

Lettuces. — Plants  raised  rather  thickly  in  pans 
or  boxes  ought  now  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  prick 
off  4  inches  apart  each  way  on  a  warm  border, 
where  they  can  be  protected  from  slugs  and  grown 
on  before  being  planted  out  on  rich  ground  or 
between  the  Celery  trenches.  As  soon  as  those 
sown  in  the  open  borders  are  well  through  the 
ground,  sow  more  seed,  and  this  time  it  may  be 
where  the  plants  are  to  grow  to  their  full  size.  Cos 
varieties  are  usually  preferred  for  summer  use,  and 
if  a  good  selection  of  White  Cos  and  the  Black- 
seeded  Brown  Cos  is  sown,  a  succession  will  result, 
the  last-named  being  rather  the  latest,  and,  if  pro- 
perly tied  up  and  blanched,  is  the  best  summer 
Lettuce.  These  should  be  sown  thinly  in  shallow 
drills  12  inches  apart.  If  Cabbage  varieties  are 
liked,  sow  Perfect  Gem  or  any  other  variety  in 
drills  !)  inches  apait. 

Eapid  Potato  planting. — Ground  that  has 
long  been  dug  up  roughly  is  thoroughly  pulverised  to 
a  good  depth,  and  in  this  case  planting  with  a  stout 
dibber  is  the  most  expeditious  method,  and  answcis 
well.  A  line  is  stretched  across  at  one  end,  holes 
are  dibbled  about  !i  inches  apart  and  5  inches  dcej-, 
and  the  set  dropped  in.  This  is  continued  unt]I 
the  whole  quarter  is  planted,  and  coarse  lakes 
drawn  over  the  surface  complete  the  work.  In  our 
case  each  man  is  furnished  with  a  bucket  to  hold 
the  sets  and  a  dibber,  but,  if  preferred,  a  man  may 
form  the  holes  and  a  boy  drop  in  the  sets.  This 
plan  is  not  to  be  recommended  when  the  ground 
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works  badly,  and  in  this  case  drills  must  be  formed 
either  as  the  ground  is  being  forked  over  or  with  a 
heavy  hoe,  and  even  this  is  not  sufficient  in  all  cases 
to  break  up  the  soil  sufficiently.  Artificial  manure 
cannot  well  be  sown  with  the  dibbled-in  sets,  but  it 
may  be  put  into  the  ground  now  or  as  soon  as  the 
haulm  pushes  through  the  surface.  W.  I.  M. 


LONG  SEED  LISTS. 


quotes  but  one  example,  and  let  me  add  a  notable 
one  just  here,  in  this  St.  Valery,  or,  as  is  better 
known,  the  new  Intermediate  Carrot.  We  have  in 
one  of  these  despised  novelties  the  very  best  Carrot 
ever  introduced.  There  are  many  more  of  the 
"  novelties "  as  good,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  growing 
affectation  to  profess  to  despise  them  because 
new.  A.  D. 


It  is  only  too  obvious  that  complaints  as  to  the 
undue  length  of  seed  lists,  &c.,  are  but  beating  the 
wind.  Years  ago  old  gardeners  thought  seed  lists 
were  swelling  unduly,  and  a  hundred  years  hence 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  writers  declaring  the  same 
thing  then.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  thus  declaim 
against  that  which  no  human  power  can  check,  and 
if  attempted  to  check  would  only  end  in  wrong  and 
disaster  ?  After  all,  the  grievance  is  a  purely  senti- 
mental one,  and  may  well  be  left  for  the  benefit  of 
those  writers  who,  occasionally  short  of  ideas,  can 
find  material  for  a  lengthy  homily  on  that  persis- 
tent bogey,  the  terrible  increase  of  seed  lists.  It 
may  be  true  that  all  gardeners  do  not  possess  the 
Roman  stolidity  and  firmness  found  in  "  Granulata," 
for  instance,  who  so  bravely  resists  the  voice  of  the 
syren  seedsman,  charm  he  ever  so  melodiously. 
That  writer  will  have  none  of  your  new-fangled 
sorts  of  Peas,  for  instance,  and  swears  by  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  British  Queen,  and  Dwarf  Mammoth,  the 
which  are  good  enough  for  him.  But  that  vegetable 
garden  mentor,  "  W.  I.  M.,"  is  made  of  less  stern 
stuff,  for  he  in  the  very  same  column  favours  his 
readers  with  a  list  of  fourteen  kinds  as  specially 
good,  and  naively  adds,  "and  more  might  be  added 
to  the  list."  Thus  we  see  how  doctors  differ  even 
in  these  small  things.  I  could  myself  add  to  the 
list  given  by  "  W.  I.  M."  yet  another  list  of  fourteen 
sorts  of  Peas,  all  first-rate;  indeed,  anyone  who 
knows  anything  about  Peas  must  admit  that  of 
superior  kinds  we  have  legion.  "A.  H.,"  whilst 
assuring  us  that  many  gardeners  have  purchased 
new  things,  paying  a  high  price,  and  finding  them 
to  have  fallen  short  of  older  ones,  &c.,  would  lead  us 
to  infer  that  in  gaining  such  experience  we  had  lost 
much.  I  rather  think,  even  if  the  results  were  so 
disappointing,  the  experience  has  well  repaid  the 
trouble  taken.  But  I  am  far  from  thinking  that 
such  experience  has  been  the  lot  of  all,  as  had  it 
b3en  it  is  obvious  that  the  production  of  novelties 
must  have  been  killed  outright  long  ago. 

The  reference  to  the  gross  feeding  which  has  led 
up  to  certificates  being  obtained,  and  so  on,  is  but 
wildly  imaginative.  Why,  of  Peas  and  Potatoes, 
for  instance,  the  most  prolific  of  our  vegetables, 
few,  if  any,  certificates  of  merit  have  been  granted 
except  after  fair  growth  at  Chiswick,  where  the 
culture  is  rather  under  than  above  what  is 
seen  in  ordinary  kitchen  gardens.  With  regard  to 
Potatoes,  for  instance,  let  me  say  that  although  a 
list  of  kinds  grown  for  stock  gets  pruned  every 
year,  yet  applications  are  continually  being  made 
for  old  sorts  cut  out  years  since  as  inferior.  And 
the  fact  that  such  applications  are  made  shows  that 
some  one  or  other  grows  these  old  kinds,  and 
wishes  to  have  them,  possibly  believing  them  to  be 
the  best.  What  use,  therefore,  has  it  been  to 
iudicate  to  gardeners  that  such  and  such  kinds 
have  been  omitted  from  the  lists  because  inferior. 
They  may  be  so  in  my  experience,  but  not  so  in  the 
case  of  others ;  and  dictation  on  my  part  becomes 
intolerance  if  I  tell  those  differing  from  me  that 
in  asking  for  old  sorts  I  have  ignored  they  are 
f  jols.  They  have  the  fullest  right  to  grow  what- 
ever sorts  they  may  like.  And  the  mere  fact  that 
such  persons  ask  for  them  helps  to  keep  them  in 
trade.  Enact  a  penal  law  which  shall  punish  seeds- 
men for  advertising  more  than  ten  or  twenty  sorts 
of  Peas,  Potatoes,  or  similar  things,  and  legislation 
would  become  the  laughing-stock  of  the  community. 
Unless  some  such  drastic  action  can  be  taken  of 
what  use  i-s  constant  cavilling  ?  Not  only  is  no  one 
compelled  to  grow  more  kinds  of  anything  than  he 
wants,  but  he  is  not  even  compelled  to  look  at  the 
catalogues.  "  Granulata's  "  complaint  that  there 
are  too  many  synonyms  may  be  well  founded,  and 
refers  to  a  very  different  matter  than  does  the  com- 
plaint as  to  too  many  sorts.      Still  "  Granulata  " 


Ferns. 
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THE  MOONWORTS. 

(botrychiums.) 
These  plants  are  rarely  seen  in  our  gardensi 
notwithstanding  that  tlioy  are  elegant.  They 
should  certainly  be  more  extensively  cultivated, 
especially  as  the  majority  of  the  kinds  known 
may  be  planted  in  the  open-air  rockery,  and 
reqiiire  only  a  litt'e  care  during  the  winter 
mouths.  Botrychinms  have  not  hitherto  been 
found  in  any  part  of  Africa,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
but  I  think  all  other  parts  of  the  world  can 
boast  of  a  few  species  or  varietie.?,  even  our  own 
island  producing  one  species  (B.  Lunaria),  which 
has  several  distinct  forms  or  varieties.  I  be- 
lieve this  plant  is  scattered  over  a  great  part  of 
the  country,  but  is  more  local  than  rare,  as 
where  it  does  exist  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  it 
to  be  found.  I  first  found  this  plant  in  the 
lower  part  of  Surrey.  Tliese  plants  appear  to 
grow  amongst  herbage  and  other  low-growing 
things,  as  I  have  invariably  found  our  native 
species  in  such  situations,  and  this  and  the 
North  American  kinds  that  used  to  be  grown  so 
well  in  the  Tooting  Nurseries  were  treated  thus, 
whilst  other  plants  which  were  kept  from  these 
surroundings  always  died  prematurely.  The 
Moon  worts  are  deciduous,  and  therefore  difficult 
to  manage  ;  the  best  plan  is  to  prepare  a  good 
sized  place  in  the  rockery  by  filling  it  with  sandy 
loam  and  peat.  After  the  soil  is  in  its  place  sow 
some  Grass  seeds  upon  it,  and  amongst  this 
Grass  the  Moonworts  will  luxuriate.  In  winter, 
if  the  weather  is  likely  to  be  severe,  cover  with 
dead  fronds  and  branches  of  Spruce  Fir,  when 
little  harm  is  likely  to  arise.  During  the  winter 
months  these  dormant  roots  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  dry  or  they  will  surely  die  ;  therefore, 
should  there  be  no  great  amount  of  rain ,  let  them 
have  a  thorough  watering  occasionally. 

I  have  grown  the  following  kinds  and  found 
them  deserving  the  attention  of  lovers  rif  these 
plants  : — 

B.  LuNAEiA,  the  typical  plant,  grows  some  6 
inches  high,  but  occasionally  is  smaller ;  the  root- 
stock  is  tuberous,  and  the  barren  frond  is  simply 
pinnate,  the  pinnas  being  half-circular  or  lunate, 
toothed  on  the  edges,  fleshy  in  texture,  and  deep 
green.  The  fertile  frond,  which  springs  from  the 
base  of  the  sterile  one,  is  branched,  bearing  on  the 
branches  the  little  capsules  which  enclose  the 
spores,  and  which  when  ripe  are  brown.  The 
fronds  of  the  variety  integrum  are  entirely  destitute 
of  the  serrations  or  dentations  on  the  edges,  but  the 
pinna;  are  plain  and  entire.  In  the  variety  incisum 
the  pinnfe  are  much  larger  than  is  usual  in  the  type 
and  are  deeply  lobed.  Multifidum  is  a  grand  form 
which  grows  n  inches  high,  being  about  i  inches 
long  and  bearing  seven  pairs  of  distant,  lunate, 
deeply-lobed  pinnic  ;  the  fertile  frond  is  also  large 
and  bears  a  second  sm.all  one  nerr  the  base.  The 
variety  called  Moorei  resembles  this  plant,  but  it  is 
not  such  a  strong  grower,  whilst  rutaceum  has  a 
very  large,  twice-divided  sterile  frond. 

B.  DISSECTITM  is  a  very  pretty  plant  from  North 
America ;  the  barren  frond  is  thin  in  texture  and 
frilled,  the  fertile  frond  being  much  branched. 

B.  FCMARioiDES  is  a  thoroughly  distinct  plant 
when  growing  ;  the  fertile  fronds  are  !)  inches  high 
and  much  branched.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are 
very  thick  and  fleshy.     North  America. 


B.  AU8TRALE  is  a  very  large  form  with  fronds 
from  1  foot  to  15  inches  high  and  !)  inches  across  at 
the  base,  deltoid  in  outline,  and  bearing  from  nine 
to  twelve  pairs  of  pinna;.  The  fertile  frond  is  from 
G  inches  to  1  foot  long  and  much  branched.  It 
comes  from  Australia  and  requires  to  be  grown  in 
the  temperate  fernery. 

B.  DAUCIFOLIUM  is  a  bold-growing  Indian  species 
which  requires  a  warm  house  and  very  moist  atmo- 
sphere to  develop  its  beauty.  It  grows  to  about  20 
inches  in  height,  and  the  barren  frond  is  triangular 
in  outline,  the  fertile  frond  being  rich  yellow  when 
ripe.  It  comes  from  Northern  India  and  several  of 
the  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

B.  VIRGINICUM  is  a  species  similar  to  anstrale, 
but  it  will  thrive  in  the  hardy  fernery  with  a  little 
care.  It  grows  from  1  foot  to  20  inches  in  height, 
the  barren  frond  being  triangular  and  about  twice 
divided,  the  variety  gracile  being  more  finely 
divided.  These  plants  have  a  great  similarity  when 
dried,  bat  show  great  difference  when  seen  growing. 
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GESNERA  LONGIFLORA.* 
The  genus  Gesnera  has  been  of  late  years  much 
divided  by  various  authors  ;  nevertheless,  the 
beauty  of  the  individual  plants  still  remains,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  various  members  of  this 
Order  have  become  much  less  popular  than  they 
were  a  few  years  ago.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Gesneraceous  plants  was  the  fact  that 
the  committees  of  horticultural  societies  did 
not  foster  a  love  for  them,  but,  by  almost  en- 
tirely excluding  them  from  their  prize  lists, 
they  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepute, 
like  many  other  beautiful  plants  which,  though 
once  the  ornament  of  our  gardens,  have  now 
been  allowed  to  go  out  of  cultivation.  Fashions 
in  plants,  however,  change,  as  they  do  in  other 
things,  and  I  am  happy  to  see  a  reaction  setting 
in  in  favour  of  Gesneraceous  plants,  and  one  of 
the  very  prettiest  kinds  is  the  plant  represented 
on  the  accompanying  plate. 

With  these  plants  much  depends  upon  storing 
the  tubers  as  well  as  the  system  of  cultivation. 
The  general  custom  is  to  keep  them  in  a  high 
temperature  when  at  rest,  and  this  I  have  found 
by  experience  invariably  weakens  the  tuberous 
roots ;  therefore  when  dormant  I  would  advise 
their  removal  to  a  temperature  considerably 
below  that  in  which  they  have  been  grown  ;  but 
whilst  thus  keeping  them  cool,  they  must  at  the 
same  time  be  kept  perfectly  dry.  These  plants 
thrive  well  in  a  compost  of  turfy  loam,  fibrous 
peat,  leaf -mould,  and  decomposed  manure,  to 
which  should  be  added  a  fair  amount  of  sharp 
sauil.  Either  road,  river,  or  silver  sand  will 
do,  but  if  the  latter  is  dirty,  1  prefer  road 
sand.  The  pots  in  which  the  tubers  are  to  be 
gro^vn  should  be  well  drained,  and  when  the 
plants  are  starting  into  growth  careful  watering 
is  necessary,  but  directly  they  are  fairly  esta- 
blished one  can  scarcely  err  in  keeping  their 
roots  and  the  surrounding  atmosphere  moist. 
The  foliage  must  not  be  syringed,  as  these  plants 
do  not  appear  to  like  water  overhead,  and  they 
speedily  show  it  by  a  cankerous  growth  upon 
their  leaves,  which  not  only  disfigures  them, 
but  is  detrimental  to  the  proper  development 
of  the  bloom.  During  the  growing  season  the 
plants  enjoy  a  strong,  brisk  heat,  but  after 
blooming  is  over  and  the  plants  have  lost  their 
beauty  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  watering  is 
neglected.     Instead  of  this,  however,  the  tuber 
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is  in  many  instances  immature  and  unable  to 
undergo  the  severity  of  a  dry  season  and  dies 
under  the  ordeal.  They  really  require  a  great 
deal  of  attention  after  iiowering.  The  water 
supply  must  be  reduced  as  the  stem  ripens,  and 
as  soon  as  this  disappears  water  must  be 
entirely  withheld. 

After  the  flowers  have  faded  an  occasional 
watering  with  weak  liquid  manure  will  be  highly 
beneficial,  tending  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
tuberous  root  and  give  extra  strength  the  foUoW' 
ing  season.  Some  growers  of  Gesneraceous 
plants  adopt  the  system  of  storing  the  tubers 
when  dormant  in  dry  sand ;  others  prefer  laying 
the  pots  they  are  grown  in  upon  their  sides  and 
not  disturbing  the  tubers  until  they  are  required 
for  starting.  The  former  method  economises 
space,  but  where  this  is  no  object  I  prefer  the 
latter  system.  Gesneras  usually  bloom  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  but  by 
careful  management  may  be  had  in  bloom  at 
almost  any  season.  The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  best  kinds : — 

G.  LONGIFLOBA. — I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  meet 
with  this  plant  again,  not  having  seen  it  for  some 
years.  It  formerly  existed  at  Kew  in  the  extensive 
collection  of  this  Order,  which  used  to  enliven  the 
stoves  with  their  blossoms  during  the  autumn, 
winter,  and  spring  months,  and  it  may  still  remain 
there.  It  is  an  erect-growing  plant,  its  stem  and 
branches  being  clothed  with  ferruginous  woolly 
hairs  ;  leaves  opposite,  somewhat  ovate,  having  the 
edges  indented  with  coarse,  rounded  teeth,  the 
upper  surface  set  with  fine  hairs  ;  beneath  they  are 
paler  and  downy.  The  peduncle  is  invariably  two- 
flowered,  the  individual  blossoms  being  tubular, 
with  a  five-cleft  spreading  limb,  and  pure  white. 
Native  of  New  Grenada. 

In  addition  to  the  subject  of  our  plate,  the 
following  are  a  few  of  the  best  kinds  culled 
from  amongst  the  various  groups  into  which 
Gesneras  have  been  divided  by  modern  botanists. 
Many  of  these  are  admirably  adapted  for  indoor 
decoration  when  used  in  vases  or  in  groups,  as 
the  rich  velvety  markings  of  the  foliage  of  some 
of  them,  in  addition  to  their  brilliant  flowers, 
produce  a  charming  eSect.  When,  however, 
they  are  past  their  best  for  this  purpose,  remove 
them  again  to  the  plant  house,  and  grow  them 
carefully  in  order  to  develop  their  tubers  for  the 
following  season's  display. 

G.  CABDINALIS  is  a  plant  attaining  the  height  of 
a  foot,  or  more,  surmounted  with  large  brilliant 
scarlet  flowers. 

G.  CINNABAEINA  has  broadly  ovate  leaves,  which 
are  covered  with  a  profusion  of  velvety  flame- 
coloured  hairs,  the  blossoms  freely  produced,  the 
upper  portion  being  cinnabar-red,  paler  in  the 
lower  part,  with  white  streaks. 

G.  DONCKELAABI  is  a  bold-growing  plant,  some- 
times attaining  a  height  of  2  feet,  bearing  large 
velvety  leaves,  deep  green  on  the  surface,  purple 
beneath,  and  producing  a  much-branched  panicle  of 
long,  somewhat  dull  red  flowers. 

G.  EXONlENSts  produces  handsome  leaves,  which 
are  clothed  on  the  surface  with  soft  red  and  purple 
hairs,  which  render  it  extremely  beautiful,  and  in 
addition  it  produces  numerous  orange-scarlet 
flowers,  the  throat  of  which  is  deep  yellow. 

G.  GLAUCOPHYLLA  has  deep  orange-red  flowers, 
the  throat  pale,  dotted  with  orange  colour. 

G.  LANATA  is  furnished  on  the  [stems,  edges  of 
the  leaves,  and  peduncles  with  long  soft  red  hairs, 
tube  of  the  flower  red,  limb  creamy  white,  bordered 
and  spotted  with  crimson. 

G.  ELLIPTICA  LUTEA  afEords  a  nice  change  of 
colour,  its  blossoms  being  of  a  rich  canary-yellow. 

G.  MACBANTHA  somewhat  resembles  cardinalis, 
differing,  however,  in  the  colour  of  its  blooms, 
which  are  of  a  deeper  red,  tinged  with  a  purplish 
black  in  the  throat. 


G.  MiBLLBzi  has  flowers  of  a  purplish  violet,  with 
a  white  throat. 

G.  MULTiFLORA  has  a  pure  white  flower,  stained 
with  orange  in  the  throat. 

G.  PUBPUBEA  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  and 
distinct  species,  with  verticillate  leaves,  surmounted 
by  dense  whorls  of  tubular  flowers  of  a  purplish 
rose  colour,  irregularly  spotted  with  red. 

G.  ZEBBINA  SPLENDEKS  produces  very  fine  foli- 
age, rich  green,  furnished  with  red  and  purple 
velvety  hairs,  which  in  different  lights  render  it 
exquisitely  beautiful,  above  which  rise  its  numerous 
orange-scarlet  blooms,  which  are  yellow  in  the 
lower  half.  W.  H.  G. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.  COLEMAif. 

DISBUDDING  FRUIT  TREES. 

Mr.  Barker  in  a  seasonable  article  recently 
drew  attention  to  the  importance  of  thinning 
the  flower-buds  upon  various  fruit  trees,  and 
not  only  can  I  agree  with  all  he  says  as  to  a 
system  which  I  have  long  made  my  own,  but  in 
some  respects  I  am  in  a  position  to  supplement 
his  remarks.  My  object  at  the  present  moment, 
however,  is  not  to  touch  a  ball  which  has  so 
often  been  set  rolling  in  the  pages  of  The  Gar- 
den, but  to  ventilate  another  operation  equally 
important,  also  seasonable,  and  this  is  the  me- 
thod of  disbudding.  When  I  walk  through  a 
garden  and  find  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds 
crowded  with  young  wood,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
question  put  by  one  young  gentleman  to  another, 
"Were  you  educated  at  Eton  or  Harrow,  or 
has  your  training  been  neglected?"  In  this 
case,  from  a  horticulturist's  point  of  view,  I 
conchide  that  the  person  in  charge  has  not  been 
trained  in  a  good  school  ;  otherwise  he  would 
pay  more  attention  to  one  of  the  most  vital 
operations  in  fruit  culture.  There  are,  of  corarse, 
conditions  which  justify  eaily  disbudding  or  de- 
ferred disbudding,  but  in  all  cases  there  comes 
a  time,  be  it  early  or  late,  when  all  superfluous 
shoots  should  be  removed.  A  mechanic  who 
knows  very  little  about  horticulture  may  be 
taught  how  to  disbud,  but  a  gardener  who 
knows  something  of  theory  as  well  as  practice 
must  decide  when  the  operation  is  to  be  per- 
formed. If  a  tree,  a  Peach  say,  breaks  weak, 
puny  and  sluggish,  the  mechanic  may  say,  rub 
off  all  the  superfluous  shoots  to  throw  strength 
into  those  left  ;  if  too  strong,  he  will  advise  de- 
ferred disbudding,  as  he  thinks  to  exhaust  the 
flush  of  sap.  The  gardener  who  understands 
his  business  will  reverse  this  order ;  he  will 
allow  all  the  shoots  on  the  weak  tree  to  grow 
until  the  sluggish  roots  are  forced  into  activity, 
and  when  this  has  been  accomplished,  he  will 
proceed  slowly  and  gradually  with  disbudding. 
The  strong  tree  he  will  check  betimes  by  early 
disbudding,  by  pinching  the  points  out  of  all 
gross  shoots,  possibly  by  defoliating,  and  in  this 
way  the  current  of  sap  in  the  first  will  be 
qiiickened  ;  in  the  second  it  will  be  repressed. 

When  to  disbud  depends  upon  the  position 
of  the  tree  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
is  growing.  If  under  glass,  where  safe  from 
checks  and  chills,  from  frost  or  other  causes, 
foreright  and  double  breaks  may  be  removed  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  manipulated,  then  upon  the 
little-and-often  principle  the  remainder  may  be 
taken  quite  away  or  pinched  to  two  or  three 
leaves  where  there  is  fruit  nestling  at  the  base. 
In  this  way  the  house  tree  must  be  thinned  and 
regulated  until  each  shoot  from  which  the  next 
year's  crop  is  expected  is  from  5  inches  to  0 
iiiches  from  its  neighbour  until  each  leaf  bus 
room  to  move  under  a  circulation  of  air,  and 
there  is  room  ahead  for  tying  in  without  crowd- 


ing. The  wall  tree  exposed  to  frost  and  biting 
winds,  to  sudden  checks  by  the  action  of  cold 
rain  or  melting  snow  (as  at  the  present  time) 
upon  its  roots  must  be  manipulated  with 
greater  caution.  In  nine  gardens  out  of 
ten,  especially  in  low,  cold  situations,  the 
removal  of  the  young  shoots  is  premature. 
The  tender  fruit,  suddenly  exposed  to  frost  and 
cutting  winds  by  the  removal  of  its  natural 
protection,  often  gets  killed  or  severely  injured. 
The  sluggish  sap,  rendered  still  more  so  by  the 
removal  of  leaves  and  exposure  of  the  wood 
becoming  stagnant,  results  in  what  is  termed  a 
"check,"  when  many  of  the  most  advanced 
fruits  fall  oft'  or  remain  small  and  puny  through- 
out the  season.  To  avoid  this  dilemma  patience 
as  well  as  experience  must  be  brought  to  bear. 
The  wind,  the  weather,  as  well  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  trees  must  be  watched,  for  on  no 
account  should  disbudding  be  commenced  when 
the  elements  are  unpropitious.  If  the  wind  is 
in  the  north  or  east  and  frosts  prevail,  wait.  If 
the  tree  is  weak  and  heavily  cropped,  wait. 
Let  the  foliage  be  kept  clean,  but  defer  dis- 
budding until  it  can  be  commenced  in  mild, 
genial  weather. 

How  TO  DLSBDD. — When  the  fruit  and  young 
growths  are  making  satisfactory  progress  com- 
mence by  taking  ott"  all  the  foreright  shoots  or 
pinching  back  where  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
dearth  of  foliage,  also  remove  a  few  from  the 
lower  sides  of  the  fruiting  wood,  especially  near 
the  extremities  and  upper  part  of  the  wall  ( r 
trellis.  This  thinning  will  complete  the  first 
operation,  and  being  light,  neither  tree  nor  fruit 
win  suffer.  If  curl  or  fly  are  detected,  these 
faulty  or  infested  leaves  must  be  removed  as 
much  as  possible,  and  the  weather  being  mild 
the  trees  may  be  well  washed  with  tepid  water. 
As  growth  proceeds  the  shoots  to  be  retained 
must  be  decided  upon,  fay  one  at  the  base, 
another  12  inches  in  advance,  and  so  on  up  to 
the  extreme  point  or  leader.  Those  interme- 
diate may  then  be  pinched  where  there  is  fruit, 
as  two  or  three  leaves  whilst  nursing  and  feed- 
ing will  afford  shelter,  but  others  not  so  accom- 
panied may  be  slipped  off  with  a  sharp-bladed 
knife  to  make  room  for  extension.  If  disbud- 
ding is  allowed  to  extend  over  a  fortnight  many 
of  the  trees  will  be  ready  for  heeling  in,  but  the 
spurs  or  shoots  previously  pinched  will  still 
remain  to  be  dealt  with.  Although  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  pinching  of  wall  or  house  Peach 
trees  for  future  fruit-bearing  spurs,  I  can 
strongly  recommend  this  method  for  the  pro- 
tection and  advancement  of  existing  fruit,  but 
when  the  small  tufts  of  leaves  have  performed 
their  oflice,  and  many  of  the.'e  fruits  in  the 
course  of  thinning  have  been  taken  ofl^,  why 
then  these  spurs  in  embryo,  like  the  foreright 
shoots,  must  be  slipped  off  with  the  budding 
knife.  When  Peach  trees  are  pruned  upon  the 
restrictive  principle  and  each  shoot  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  is  shortened  back  in  winter  to  half 
its  length,  two  young  growths  only,  one  from 
the  point,  the  other  from  the  base,  are  retained 
for  laying  in  ;  all  the  others  being  superfluous 
are  then  rubbed  oft',  and  in  this  way  the  tree 
creeps  slowly  along,  often  becoming  old  or 
crippled  before  half  the  space  allotted  to  it  is 
covered.  The  extension  trainer,  on  the  other 
hand,  thins  freely,  but  lays  in  all  his  wood  full 
length,  and  from  the  upper  sides  of  his  fruit- 
be.aring  shoots,  often  5  feet  in  length,  selects 
two  or  three  equidistant  growths  for  furnishing. 
The  unskilled  trainer  or  non-trainer  lays  in  half- 
a-dozen  shoots,  often  in  bundles,  where  one 
would  sufiice,  and  in  this  way  crowds  his  trees 
with  weak,  decrepit  wood  and  leaves  which 
foster  insects,  keep  the  sun  and  air  from  the 
wall  and  fruit,  and  never  ripen.    I  have  confined 
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my  remarks  to  the  Peach,  as  this  and  the 
Morello  Cheny  most  completely  represent  the 
species  which  bear  fruit  on  wood  of  the  preced- 
ing year.  Fruits  of  all  kinds,  however,  notably 
the  Apricot  and  the  Plum,  are  improved  by 
judicious  disbudding.  The  majority  of  growers, 
it  is  true,  obtain  their  greatest  bulk  of  Apricots 
from  spurs,  but  this  source  of  the  supply  is  pro- 
duced by  allowing  all  the  young  s-hoots  to  stait, 
and  when  they  have  grown  a  certain  length 
they  resort  to  pinching. 


PLANTING  ALPINE  STRAWBERKIES. 
To  do  these  well  they  require  liberal  treatment  and 
quite  as  frequent  removal  as  is  customary  with  the 
large-fruited  kinds,  and  then  they  are  profitable  to 
grow.     This  is  a  time  of  large  things,  and  those 
who  go  in  for  show  would  despise  the  alpines. 
Nevertheless,  the  latter  are  very  useful,  especially 
where  fruit  is  eaten  for  breakfast.    They  are  also 
valuable  after  the  other  Strawberries  have  disap- 
peared for  flavouring  and  other  purposes  in   the 
kitchen.    This  is  a  good  season  to  make  new  beds. 
It  is  thought  by  some  that  being  an  alpine  plant 
it  should  necessarily  be  planted  in  some  high  and 
dry  sitaation.    This  is  a  mistake,  for  though  the 
plants  will  not  perish,  perhaps,  in  a  dry  situation, 
they   do   suffer  as  much  as   other  varieties  from 
drought  in  a  dry  time,  and  the  fruit  then  becomes 
very  small,  dry,  and  flavourless.    The  finest  and  best 
flivoured    fruits  of    this  Strawberry  I   have   ever 
gathered  were  grown  on  a  piece  of  cool-bottomed 
dampish  land,  partially  shaded  by  the  branches  of 
an  adjoining  fast-growing  Oak  tree.  Here,  on  this  bit 
of  damp,  cool  land,  week  after  week  daily  baskets 
of  juicy,  richly-flavoured  berries  were  gathered  for  a 
long  time,  the  bed  remaining  in  good  bearing  con- 
dition for  four  years.     Last  season  the  hot  summer 
told  upon  it,  and  this  spring  we  have  destroyed  the 
old  bed  and  started  a  new  one  near.     If  healthy 
plants,  which  is  generally  the  case,  can  be  had  from 
the  old  beds  I  use  them,  though  they  can  be  easily 
raised  from  seed,  but  where  seedlings  are  employed 
the  young  plants  should  now  be  up  if  they  are  to 
fruit  this  season.     Plant  a  foot  apart  each  way,  and 
press  the  plants  firmly  in  the  ground,  giving  them  a 
good  soaking  of  water.     It  is  alwajs  best  to  plant 
when  the  surface  of  the  bed  is  dry.   It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  mark  the  land  off  into  beds,  but  to  continue 
planting  row  after  row  till  all  the  land  is  occupied. 
Old  beds  or  beds  of  more  than  one  year  old  should 
be  weeded   now   and   heavily  mulched  with   rich 
manure.     In  fact,  this  heavy  mulching  is  the  secret 
of  success,  and  this  treatment  of  surface-feeding 
should  begin  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  fairly 
fixed  in  tbe  ground,   and  continue  till   they  are 
destroyed.  E.  H. 


in  gardens  where  there  is  not  room  for  standard 
trees.  If  every  small  garden  had  half-a-dozen  trees 
of  each  of  these  two  sorts  grown  in  the  form  of 
large  bushes,  there  would  not  be  such  a  dearth  of 
late-keeping  Apples  for  household  use.  Lord  Suffield 
is  the  first  to  come  into  use,  with  the  Hawthornden 
and  Cellini  to  follow.  To  succeed  these  there  is  no 
better  than  Dumelow's  Seedling,  which,  with  the 
two  sorts  under  notice,  would  furnish  a  supply  of 
fruit  from  August  to  the  middle  of  May,  which  is  as 
long  as  most  people  care  to  have  Apples.  If  any- 
one can  name  six  others  equally  good  for  cooking 
and  as  regular  bearers  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  which 
they  are.— J.  C.C. 


Rymer  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert  Apples. 

— Doubtless  there  are  other  .sorts  of  Apples  that  are 
equal  in  cooking  qualities  and  that  will  keep  as 
long  in  good  condition  as  the  two  sorts  I  have 
named.  But  I  very  much  question  whether  anyone 
can  came  two  others  that  will  keep  so  long  and 
crop  so  reliably.  Some  fruits  of  the  above-men- 
tioned sorts  now  before  me  are  perfectly  sound, 
with  every  appearance  of  their  remaining  in 
that  condition  for  at  least  six  weeks  longer, 
e.specially  tljose  of  the  first-named  variety,  which 
is  also  much  the  handsomest  fruit,  being  very 
highly  coloured  ;  but  Itymer  invariably  keeps  well 
up  to  the  beginning  of  May.  The  great  merit 
of  these  two  sorts  of  Apples  is  their  free-bearing 
character.  Tliey  are  nearly  equal  in  that  respect  to 
Lord  Suflield  and  the  Hawthornden.  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  but  that  other  growers  can  bear  me 
out  in  tlds.  lioth  sorts  are  adapjted  for  growing  in 
acy  form,  but  it  is  as  bushes  and  pyramids  for 
garden  culture  that  I  value  them  most,  for  they 
make  handsome  trees  and  boar  prolific  crops.  The 
trees  alluded  to  are  not  quite  4  feet  high,  but  they 
bore  so  many  fruits  that  I  had  to  thin  them  out 
severely.  The  fact  that  tliese  sorts  bear  so  freely 
when  the  trees  are  young  and  the  roots  kept  under 
control  is  evidence  of  their  adaptability  for  planting 


ORCHARD   GRAFTING. 

Amongst  other  alterations  at  this  place,  orchard 
improvement  in  the  shape  of  draining  and 
manuring  was  carried  out.  While  many  useless 
sorts,  at  the  same  time  sound  stocks  both 
of  Tear  and  Apple  trees,  were  shghtly  headed 
down  about  twelve  months  ago  in  order  to 
graft  them  with  more  useful  sorts,  old  and 
decayed  trees  were  grubbed  up,  tbe  ground  cul- 
tivated and  replanted  with  strong  useful  trees 
of  modern  varieties.  The  drought  of  last  season 
was  rather  against  their  growth,  but  being  well 
mulched  to  keep  the  roots  cool  and  moist,  some  of 
them  made  wonderful  growth,  while  others  suffered 
from  leaf-maggot,  although  twice  hand  -  picked. 
By  the  autumn,  however,  the  trees  made  another 
growth,  which  ripened  well,  and  from  their  appear- 
ance now  they  will  no  doubt  make  a  healthy  growth 
this  season. 

I  will  give  a  few  notes  as  to  securing  grafts. 
For  a  large  tree  that  will  require  fifty  or  more 
scions,  it  may  not  be  easy   to  get  that  quantity 
of  one  good  sort   to  put  one  sort  upon  one  tree 
only.     To  meet  that  want  we  had  to  cut  into  some 
young  trees   rather  severely  almost   to  disfigura- 
tion before  we  could  secure  as  many  scions  as  to 
graft  one  tree  with  one  sort.    Blenheims  and  some 
other  good  sorts  we  had  in  quantity  ;  therefore  we 
will  not  be  at  a  loss  for  Blenheim  Oranges  in  time 
to  come.      It  is  astonishing  how  a  crooked-looking- 
scion  of  7  inches  or  8  inches  long,  and  of  two  or 
three  years'  growth  thinned  out  from  a  tree  that 
has  been  kept  close  pruned  pjramid  fashion,  will 
grow  and  make  shoots  nearly  a  yard  long  the  first 
season.     In  the  fruit-growing  districts  it  is  nothing 
new  for  farmers    to    exchange  grafts  with  their 
neighbours.     But  to  the  grafter  of  the  one  j  ear's 
shoot  they  appear    to    him  more  like  a  fagot  or 
a  bundle  of  Pea  sticks,  and  it  seems  quite  absurd  to 
think  of  putting  a  new  head  upon  a  tree  with  such 
old  stuff.    But  such  is  the   case  in  fruit  valleys, 
and  on  market  days  it  is  a  common  occurrence  to 
see  a  bundle  of  grafts  of  some  favourite  sort  in  the 
way  of  exchange  tied  upon  the  top  of  the  load  of 
fruit  to  be  taken  home  and  laid  in  by  the  heel  in 
some  damp  place  to  keep  them  fresh  until  grafting 
time.     Any  time  during  the  winter  months  will  do 
to  cut  the  grafts,  and  out  of  the  top  or  middle  of 
the  tree  if  possible. 

The  specimen  which  I  send  you  was  cut  off  a  large 
Pear  tree  grafted  about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning 
of  June  by  a  Herefordshire  grafter;  fifty-four  grafts 
were  put  upon  this  tree  with  no  failures,  all  of  them  i 
growing  as  well  as  the  sample  sent. 

Our  trees  were  headed  back  in  January  to 
allow  of  the  cutting  off  of  a  short  length  when 
the  graft  was  inserted  in  May.  By  the  beginning 
of  June  the  sap  is  in  full  flow,  and  before  a 
large  tree  could  have  been  finished,  the  sap 
vessels  in  the  scion  being  empty,  the  pressure  of 
sap  is  so  strong  in  a  healthy  tree,  that  the  sap  has 
been  dropping  from  each  graft  all  round  the  tree. 
In  grafting  large  trees  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
put  on  more  grafts  than  are  ultimately  required. 
One,  two  or  three  grafts  on  each  branch  would  cer- 
tainly give  a  fresh  head  to  the  tree,  but  in  order  to 
keep  the  top  or  end  of  each  branch  healthy  more 
than  the  above  number  are  required  to  keep  tbe 
end  of  the  branch  living  all  round  until  all  the 
grafts  become  united  in  forming  the  new  head  cf 
tbe  tree.   By  only  inserting  one  or  two  scions,  por- 


tions of  the  end  of  the  branch  between  the  grafts 
would  become  dead  wood,  while  the  graft  was 
only  attached,  as  it  were,  temporarily  to  one  side 
of  the  branch,  while  with  the  first  crop  of  fruit  or 
more  especially  with  a  gale  of  wind,  both  fruit  and 
branch  are  blown  off  the  tree.  The  scions  which  are 
used  in  this  system  of  what  may  be  called  country 
grafting  are  from  three  or  four-year-old  wood  of  a 
clean  and  healthy  description  and  nearly  as  thick  as 
one's  finger.  Instead  of  slipping  the  graft  simply 
inside  the  bark,  jou  will  observe  that  the  graft  is 
made  in  a  kind  of  wedge  shape  and  driven  into 
the  wood  with  a  little  mallet,  and  daubed  over 
and  round  with  clay  and  the  toughest  hay  that  can 
be  got. 

I  may  state  that  for  the  first  two  or  three  years 
very  little  pruning  is  required,  simply  a  little  regu- 
lating of  the  shoots.  If  any  shoots  belonging  to  the 
original  tree  are  present  they  must  not  be  interfered 
with  for  the  same  period,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  flow 
of  the  sap  of  a  healthy  tree,  as  the  grafts  themselves 
would  not  form  leaves  sufiicient  to  draw  the  sap  in 
order  to  keep  the  tree  in  health.  In  preparing  the 
grafts  notice  should  be  taken  that  the  buds  upon 
the  top  of  the  graft  point  outwards,  as  if  pointing 
inwards  the  best  shoot  which  comes  from  the  top 
of  the  graft  will  pass  across  the  centre  of  tbe  tree 
and  will  have  to  be  removed  if  a  well-formed  head 
is  required.  Healthy  trees  of  both  Cherries  and 
Plums  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  only  so  much 
sooner  according  to  the  earliness  of  the  season.  I 
consider  it  is  a  great  loss  bf  time  to  keep  on  growing 
common  sorts  of  fruit,  when  with  a  little  selection 
of  superior  varieties,  which  are  now  plentiful,  and 
with  a  handy  man,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  prcducir  g 
good  fruit.  John  Millee. 

RiLvleij  Lodijc,  Eslici\  Surrey. 


NOTES  ON  PEARS. 
Beurre  Diel. — This  free,  hardy  Pear  does  well  for 
stewing  purposes,  but  it  falls  far  below  the  mark 
for  the  dessert.  At  a  very  large  show  of  fruit  always 
held  in  November  I  have  tasted  the  most  promising 
samples  taken  from  a  great  number  of  dishes,  but, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  even  a  minor  prize 
has  never  been  awarded.  Many  of  our  large  free- 
cropping  varieties,  however,  which  do  not  melt  are 
invaluable  for  kitchen  use,  as  they  carry  within 
their  own  rind  a  large  percentage  of  sugar,  and  on 
this  account,  like  Keinette  Grise,  Blenheim  Orange, 
and  other  Apples,  which  do  not  require  sweetening, 
they  are  great  favourites  with  cooks  and  connois- 
seurs who  can  take  cooked  fruit  without,  but  not 
with,  manufactured  sugar.  Where  cocked  or  pre- 
served Pears  are  in  constant  demand,  these  varieties 
in  busb,  pyramid,  or  standard  forms  are  worthy  of 
a  good  site  in  the  orchard. 

Easter  Beuhke,  from  California.  When  in 
Messrs.  Webber's  shop  the  other  day,  I  noticed 
boxes  of  this  fine  Pear  in  excellent  condition.  In 
reply  to  my  inquiry,  I  was  told  they  came  from 
California  tightly  packed  in  those  cases  which  hold 
about  two  pecks  each.  Gcod  sound  fruits  innocent 
of  paper,  packing,  or  lining  of  any  kind  so  liable  to 
impart  a  disagreeable  taste,  are  closely  placed,  like 
American  Newtown  Pippins.  Tbe  lid  is  nailed 
down  and  they  are  ready  for  shipping.  The  flavour 
is  superb.  The  samples  I  saw,  however,  were  not 
very  even  ;  consequently  the  fruiterer  is  obliged  to 
make  firsts  and  seconds  out  of  each  box  when  it  is 
opened.  Knowing  how  these  "  seconds "  detract 
from  market  value,  I  would  suggest  to  our  Cali- 
fornian  friends  the  advisability  of  performing  this 
work  for  themselves,  or,  better  still,  of  keeping 
seconds  at  home  for  their  own  consumption.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  we  cannot  grow  this  fine  Pear 
as  the  French  and  Californians  grow  it.  Fine 
samples  of  English  growth  and  of  excellent  flavour 
occasionally  are  met  with,  and  this  fact  leads  me  to 
hope  that  the  valuable  information  which  the  Pear 
discussion  has  already  brought  forth  will  yet  lead 
to  our  managing  it  both  for  the  dessert  and  late 
cooking  purposes.  Many  people  assert  that  the 
best  flavour  is  found  in  medium-sized  fruits  ob- 
tained from  pyramids  and  bushes.  What  say  our 
southern  growers  .'  1  am  inclined  to  think  there  is 
something  in  it.   Surely  so  valuable  a  variety  should 
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be  thoroughly  tested  in  every  way  before  it  iis  con- 
demned as  second-rate  or  useless. 

L'iNCONNUE  A'AN  MoNS. — This  Pear  I  grew  for 
some  years  as  a  trained  tree  against  a  south  wall, 
where  it  cropped  profusely,  but  the  fruit  was  hardly 
second-rate ;  consequently  I  had  it  grafted.  Mr. 
Crunap's  mode  of  growing  it  as  a  standard  rather 
strengthens  my  argument  or  plea  in  favour  of  Easter 
Beurre,  as  I  do  not  believe  that  all  varieties  are 
quite  at  home  against  dry,  hot  south  walls,  espe- 
cially where  mulching  and  copious  watering  in  dry 
weather  are  neglected.  The  fruits  at  Madresfield 
being  far  before  Beurre  Ranee,  whilst  placing  the 
latter  rather  low  in  the  scale,  afford  one  more  proof 
that  Pear  culture  in  this  country  is  governed  by 
many  conditions  exclusive  of  climate.  At  this 
place— an  hour's  drive  from  Madresfield — the  order 
is  reversed,  B.  Rince  beicg  decidedly  the  best  of 
the  two.  Neither  of  them,  however,  are  good  enough 
to  figure  in  a  selection  of  a  dozen. 

Thompson's. — I  am  delighted  to  find  friend 
Muir,  from  whom  we  do  not  now  hear  sufficiently 
often,  is  still  in  the  flesh,  and  his  name  on  this 
occasion  is  associated  with  this  grand  Pear.  From 
all  parts  of  the  country  the  word  is  that  of  praise, 
and  my  experience  justifies  the  assertion  that  it  is 
better  from  a  pyramid  or  a  standard  than  from  a  wall. 
This  opinion,  in  the  next  paragraph,  is  borne  out  by 
"  J.  C.  C  ,"  an  experienced  grower,  who  says  it  fruited 
for  a  number  of  years  against  a  west  wall  in 
Somerset,  but  the  fruit  was  always  hard,  gritty,  and 
flavourless.  From  these  remarks  I  conclude  he  has 
not  tried  it  as  a  standard.  For  the  benefit  of  others 
and  the  furtherance  of  Pear  lore,  I  hope  he  will  not 
allow  this  spring  to  pass  away  without  putting  on 
a  few  grafts,  which  in  his  fine  climate  would  fruit 
within  two  years.  W.  C. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Peaches. 
Another  deep  fall  of  snow,  accompanied  and 
followed  by  much  raw,  cold  atmospheric  moisture, 
has  again  driven  us  into  hard  and  sharp  firing,  not 
only  to  maintain  minimum  heats,  but  to  keep  out 
actual  frost.  When  gardeners  whose  arrangements 
enable  them  to  sleep  soundly  sometimes  get  caught 
napping,  what  must  those  suffer  whose  crops  of 
frait  or  flowers  are  simply  screened  from  the 
elements  by  a  sheet  of  15-oz.  glass.  I  have  often 
reminded  the  owners  of  unhealed  houses  of  the  risk 
they  run  in  withholding  the  cost  of  a  flow  and  return 
pipe  attached  to  an  existing  or  independent  boiler, 
and  until  quite  recently,  when  on  a  visit  to  a  gentle- 
man's place  close  to  a  large  iron  foundry  (save  the 
mark)  believed  that  these  unfinished  structures 
could  no  longer  be  found.  A  return  at  the  end  of 
March  to  all  the  rigour  of  a  sharp  winter  may 
emphasise  my  advice,  and  lead,  I  hope,  to  arrange- 
ments for  giving  comfort,  as  well  as  facilities  to 
the  gardener,  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  etoployer. 
In  cold  houses  in  favourable  districts  we  frequently 
see  excellent  crops  of  fruit,  and  in  late  structures 
provided  with  hot- water  pipes  we  very  often  secure 
a  good  set  without  having  occasion  to  open  a  valve, 
but  these  successes  do  not  justify  our  neglect, 
especially  when  the  most  gentle  warmth  sets  aside 
danger  from  damp  as  well  as  frost,  and  renders  the 
late  Peach  house  so  useful  throughout  the  winter. 

Tlic  trees  iii,  lute  lioiisex  generally  will  now  be  in 
full  flower,  and,  provided  fire  heat  is  at  command,  I 
would  suggest  a  gentle  circulation  in  the  pipes  by 
night  and  day,  liberal  ventilation,  which  doss  not 
mean  a  cutting  draught,  the  result  of  throwing 
open  the  top  and  bottom  lights  simultaneously,  and 
occasional  fertilisation  when  the  pollen  is  ripe  and 
the  day  bright  and  fine.  Many  growers  do  not  fer- 
tilise their  late  Peaches,  but  trust  to  insects  and 
the  syringe.  Healthy  trees  under  good  treatment 
do  not  require  any  assistance,  but  some  shy  kinds, 
notably  AValburton  Late  Admirable,  are  often 
deficient  in  pollen,  and  for  this  reason,  inde- 
pendently of  the  fact  that  cross-fertilisation  adds 
weight  to  the  fruit,  and  often  prevents  stone- 
splitting,  an  operation  so  simple  should  not  be 
neglected.  As  late  trees  are  frequently  planted  in 
external  borders,  their  roots  so  far  should  be  in  satis- 


factory condition,  but  knowing  how  they  suffered 
last  autumn  and  how  dry  the  winter  has  been,  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  must  not  be  left  to 
chance.  Recent  rains  may  have  penetrated  the 
upper  stratum,  and  some  may  be  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise,  for  unless  the  lower  half  and  the  drainage 
are  thoroughly  moist,  bud-dropping,  a  feeble  start, 
spider  and  mildew  will  surely  follow.  If  all  the 
flower  buds  have  stood  and  are  now  expanding 
there  is  not  much  wrong,  but,  better  late  than  never, 
each  border  should  be  examined  carefully  and 
repeatedly  watered  and  mulched  with  long  stable 
litter.  Internal  borders  being  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  barrel  and  hose  are  less  likely  to  go  wrong, 
but  these,  as  a  rule,  do  not  receive  enough  water 
through  the  autumn  months ;  consequently  bud- 
dropping,  of  which  recently  we  have  heard  so  much, 
is  terribly  on  the  increase.     In  the 

Early  house  the  most  important  operations  will 
be  liberal  watering,  good  syringing,  and  careful 
ventilation.  The  roots  of  the  trees  being  confined 
to  internal  borders,  the  supply  of  tepid  water  must 
be  equal  to  the  thorough  moistening  of  every  particle 
of  soil  quite  down  to  the  drainage ;  whilst  the  quality 
must  be  regulated  by  their  age,  strength,  and  crops 
they  are  carrying.  Old  trees  which  carry  full  crops 
every  year  will  stand  a  good  mulch  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  set  and  has  cast  off  the  remains  of  the  de- 
caying flowers.  Also  they  will  take  weak,  clear 
liquid  at  every  watering,  whilst  young  ones  having 
a  good  root-run  in  sound  calcareous  loam,  with 
plenty  of  room  for  the  extension  of  their  shoots, 
will  make  most  satisfactory  progress  under  plainer 
diet.  To  these  I  give  a  moderate  mulch  of  old 
Mushroom  manure,  not  so  much  for  feeding  the 
roots  as  for  keeping  the  surface  moist  and  drawing 
the  most  valuable  feeders  upward.  Over  this  pure 
soft  water  is  freely  plied,  and  although  the  trees 
may  be  carrying  a  full  crop,  this  slight  stimulant  is 
found  quite  sufficient  until  the  fruit  has  completed 
the  first  swelling.  They  then  begin  to  feel  the 
strain  of  the  crop,  but  instead  of  giving  them  more 
manure,  stronger  liquid.  Including  a  little  stale 
soapsuds  and  a  dash  of  soot  water,  is  given  to  them 
once  a  fortnight.  The  great  secret  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  young  trees  is  under-  in  preference  to 
over-feeding  through  the  early  stages,  as  it  is  much 
easier  to  feed  up  the  fruit  after  it  is  stoned  than  to 
repress  a  gross  growth  of  young  wood  which  does 
not  favour  satisfactory  stoning  or  full  development 
when  the  last  swelling  sets  in.  The  sun  having 
gained  power,  springing  backwards  and  forwards  to 
ensure  the  wetting  of  every  leaf  may  now  be  regu- 
larly practised  twice  a  day — the  first  time  when 
the  temperature  begins  to  rise,  the  second  when  the 
maximum  has  been  reached,  and  sharp  reducing  to 
keep  up  the  heat  becomes  necessary.  On  bright, 
sunny  mornings  fire-heat  may  be  shut  off  earl}', 
when  a  thorough  moistening  of  the  walls  and  mulch- 
ing as  well  as  the  foliage  will  produce  a  soft,  genial 
atmosphere  so  necessary  to  a  rapidly  perspiring  tree 
like  the  Peach,  when  every  leaf  is  exposed  beneath 
large  squares  of  21-oz.  glass  and  the  heat  above  the 
trellis  is  several  degrees  higher  than  that  indicated 
upon  the  thermometer.  On  dull,  cold  mornings 
wetting  the  floors,  walls,  and  old  stems  may  suffice, 
as  one  good  bath  a  day  is  better  than  keeping  the 
trees  continually  wet  and  the  atmosphere  in  a  state 
of  saturation. 

Ventiliition  by  night  being  quite  as  important  as 
by  day,  a  little  front  air  should  be  given  about 
8  o'clock  and  shut  off  "at  daylight,  when  a  tempera- 
ture of  50°  to  58°  for  the  present  will  be  quite  high 
enough.  Airiog  by  day  must  be  regulated  by  the 
weather,  but,  assuming  that  70°  is  taken  as  the 
mean  on  dull  days,  and  7.")°  to  si.)°  with  top  and 
bottom  ventilation  under  a  clear  sky,  the  top  lights 
should  be  opened  to  let  out  vitiated  air  at  65°  to 
68°,  but  on  no  account  must  the  temperature  be 
lowered  thereby,  as  good  forcers  maintain  a  steady 
rise  until  the  maximum  is  reached  by  opening  the 
front  ventilators  more  or  less  to  keep  fresh  air  in 
motion  without  producing  a  draught.  Early  spring 
ventilation  in  our  variable  climate  is  a  very  difficult 
matter,  and  the  mistake  which  many  make  is  the 
too  wide  opening  of  the  top  lights,  when  the  heated 
air  escapes  like  smoke  out  of  a  tall  chimney  ;  the 


inlet  of  colder  air  along  the  front  then  produces  a 
cutting  draught,  which  goes  on  so  long  as  the 
egress  openings  are  too  large,  and  the  house  cannot 
be  kept  full.  Reverse  this  order,  and  pure,  fresh 
air  passing  over  the  hot- water  pipes  will  rise  gradu- 
ally and  feed,  where  otherwise  it  abstracts  and 
carries  away  every  particle  of  moisture  from  the 
tender  foliage. 

Manijjiilation. — Tying  down  and  stopping  gross 
shoots,  especially  near  the  apex,  must  not  fce  ne- 
glected, and  on  no  account  must  more  be  laid  in  than 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  shading  of  old 
branches  and  the  production  of  fruit  another  year. 
I  never  make  it  a  rule  to  pinch  a  shoot  so  long  as  I 
can  maintain  an  even  diffusion  of  the  sap,  but  when 
the  lower  parts  of  the  trees  show  signs  of  weakness, 
pinching  is  the  only  remedy.  The  thinning  of  the 
fruit  should  be  carried  on  conjointly  with  the  regu- 
lating of  the  shoots,  a  fair  percentage  being  left  to 
compensate  for  dropping  after  the  fruit  is  stoned. 
Pendent  fruits,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  be  taken 
first,  but  in  the  absence  of  an  abundant  choice 
those  most  easily  elevated  apex  upwards  should  be 
preferred. 

Melons, 
now  swelling  off  crops  of  fruit,  will  take  liberal 
supplies  of  tepid  liquid,  especially  where  the  roots 
are  confined  to  12-inch  or  11-inch  pots.  Top-dress- 
ing, consisting  of  stiff  loam,  lione-dust,  or  very  old 
cow  manure,  must  also  be  given  to  them,  little  and 
often,  as  the  white  feeders  appear  upon  the  surface. 
Where,  as  frequently  suggested,  each  pot  is  placed 
upon  a  stout  square  of  turf  resting  upon  the  pedes- 
tal, the  double  advantage  of  this  system  will  now 
be  apparent,  as  the  roots  already  established  in  this 
medium  will  be  feeding  on  the  warm  liquid  inter- 
cepted in  its  downward  course,  and  these  in  their 
turn  will  force  lateral  growths,  and  keep  the  thick 
leathery  foliage  fresh  and  free  from  insects  until 
the  fruit  is  ripe.  Maintain  a  bottom-heat  of  80°  by 
frequent  renovation,  a  minimum  air-temperature  of 
TO",  a  maximum  of  80°,  and  run  up  to  85°  or  90° 
after  closing,  with  plenty  of  moisture.  Endeavour 
to  give  plants  in  flower  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  much 
heat.  Ventilate  more  or  less  every  day,  but  do  not 
follow  the  baneful  practice  of  checking  the  roots  by 
withholding  water,  as  healthy  pot  plants  with 
plenty  of  roots  beneath  them  will  set  an  abundance 
\  of  fruit.  Fertilise  as  the  female  flowers  open,  and 
allow  the  young  fruit  to  attain  the  size  of  Walnuts 
before  making  a  selection  of  two  or  three  of  uni- 
form promise  for  the  crop.  This  stage  reached,  cut 
off  all  superfluous  fruit,  pinch  every  lateral  at  the 
first  leaf,  and  carefully  preserve  every  old  leaf,  as 
fracture  of  these  not  unfrequently  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  canker  in  the  stems.  If  planted  high  and 
dry  on  cones  raised  to  the  level  of  the  rims  of  the 
pots,  a  thin  layer  of  the  above-named  top-dressing 
should  be  firmly  rammed  home  as  soon  as  the  young 
Melons  are  fairly  on  the  move  ;  but  the  stems  must 
not  be  earthed  up,  for,  much  as  the  Melon  enjoys  a 
good  pasture,  it  always  thrives  best  when  the  whole 
of  its  stem  is  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  Damp  all 
available  surfaces,  including  the  plunging  material, 
every  morning,  but  avoid  wetting  the  foliage,  as 
one  liberal  syringing  on  bright  afternoons  with 
powerful  heat  shut  in  will  be  found  quite  sufficient. 
Keep  the  interior  of  the  house,  also  the  glass,  scru- 
pulously clean,  and,  if  possible,  economise  fire-heat 
and  atmospheric  moisture  by  running  down  the 
blinds  at  night.  Put  out  the  plants  for  succession 
and  make  regular  sowings  of  a  few  seeds,  as  fresh 
young  plants  are  preferable  to  old  ones,  which,  by 
the  way,  should  never  stand  about  as  breeders  and 
feeders  of  colonies  of  insects. 

Friinies. — Where  pots  and  frames,  first  of  all,  are 
devoted  to  Potatoes  and  other  early  vegetables, 
good,  sound  stable  manure  and  Oak  leaves  should 
now  be  got  together  and  well  worked,  to  be  in 
readiness  for  renc\ating  and  lining  the  beds  as 
these  crops  come  off.  A  few  people  still  grow  early 
Melons  in  pots  and  frames,  but  without  the  aid  of 
fire-heat.  This  expensive  uncertainty  should  not 
be  attempted.  The  end  of  April  or  early  in  May  is 
the  best  time  to  put  out  frame  plants,  and  as  these 
can  be  raised  in  three  weeks,  a  few  seeds  of  some 
free,  hardy  varieties,  like  Victory  of  Bath,  Golden 
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Perfection,  or  Reading  Hero,  may  now  be  sown. 
These  may  be  placed  singly  in  4-inoh  pots  filled 
with  loam,  or,  a  good  nursing-frame  having  been 
prepared,  the  plants  will  do  best  on  small  sods  of 
turf  about  5  inches  square.  If  two  seeds  are 
pressed  into  each  of  these  cubes,  the  best  or  both 
plants  may  be  retained,  pinched  when  they  have 
made  four  leaves,  and  transferred  to  the  hills  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready  for  them. 


Cucumbers. 
Winter  Cucumbers  having  come  early  to  an  end  a 
flush  of  fruit  may  be  taken  before  the  plants  are 
destroyed.     I  have  kept  winter  plants  throughout 
the  following  summer,  but  duplicate  pits  being  at 
command,  I  prefer  making  a  fresh  start  with  spring- 
raised  stock,  as  the  fruit  is  finer,  the  plants  are 
fresh,  clean,  and  healthy,  and  the  clearance  of  the 
old  gives  facilities  for  a  thorough  cleansing  before 
we  introduce  the  new.     Where  one  compartment 
only  can  be  devoted  to  Cucumbers,  why  then  the 
best  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  old  ones,  as  it  is 
of  no  use  trying  to  introduce  a  few  young  ones  into 
houses    infested   with    spider    and    mildew.     Old 
plants  should  be  overhauled  at  least  three  times  a 
week  for  the  purpose  of   stopping,  training,  and 
regulating  the  growths,  as  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  the  prevention  of 
waste  of  strength  and  a  constant  relay  of  fresh  vine 
and  foliage.    A  neglected    Cucumber  house  very 
soon    represents    confusion    confounded,   and    no 
amount  of  attention  will  restore  it  to  a  condition  of 
which  the  attendant  may  feel  proud.    Therefore,  to 
economise  time  and  prevent  waste  of  tissue,  each 
growing  shoot  should  be  pinched  at  the  first  joint 
beyond   the  fruit,  there  must  be   no   interlacing 
or  overcropping,  and  last,  but  not  least,  insects 
must  be  prevented  from  gaining  a  foothold.    The 
best  insecticide,  as  all  know,  being  good  culture, 
the  roots  as  well  as  the  vines  must  come  in  for  a 
good  share  of  attention.     Old  and  inert  soil  and 
top-dressing,  for  instance,  may  be  removed  and  re- 
placed with  new  compost  a  shade  heavier  than  that 
previously  used   through  the  winter.    Bone-dust, 
charcoal,  old  lime  rubble,  and  large  rough  flakes  of 
light  fibry  turf  form  a  compost  which  no  Cucumber 
plant  can  resist,  and,  provided  the    bottom-heat 
ranges  about  80"  and  the  atmosphere  is  well  charged 
with  moisture,  fresh  roots  lay  hold  before  the  foli- 
age has  time  to  flag.     If  the  plants  are  perfectly 
clean,  one  thorough  syringing  on  fine  afternoons  will 
be  quite  sufficient  for  the  present,  otherwise  morn- 
ing syringing  must  also  be  resorted  to.     I  do  not, 
however,  like  morning  drenching,  as  the  fruit  is  so 
apt  to  scald  when  bright  weather    renders    free 
ventilation  absolutely  necessary.    When  fresh  roots 
have  taken  to  the  new  compost,  they  may  be  fed 
with  good  clear  diluted  liquid  guano  and  soot- water 
alternately,  and  the  first  and  last  poured  into  the 
evaporating  pans  or  syringed  over  the  surface  of 
the   bed  towards  nightfall  will  do  good  service 
throughout  the  summer.    The  next  and  last  im- 
portant matter  to  which  I  shaU  refer  is  ventilation. 
Some  very  successful  growers  never  give  air  to  their 
plants  on  the  hottest  days,  but  keep  them  from 
scalding  in  a  sort  of  Turkish  bath  charged  to  satu- 
ration with  vapour.    As  I  should  not  like  to  operate 
in  a  place  of  this  kind,  I  cannot  recommend  the 
system  to  others,  especially  when  fruit  perfect  in 
form  and  of  excellent  flavour  can  be  grown  under 
judicious  ventilation.     If  we  place  a  plant  in  a 
fruiting  Pine  stove  it  soon  shows  that  it  enjoys  and 
pays  for  its  treatment.    To  the  legitimate  occupants 
we  give  a  chink  of  front  air  throughout  the  night; 
we  shut  it  off  at  daylight  in  winter  and  at  0  o'clock 
in  summer.    Surface  syringing  then  follows.    The 
day  temperature  ranges  from  70°  in  the  morning 
to  80°  or  8.5"  with  air  through  the  day,  and  90°  or 
sometimes  more  after  the   house  is    closed    and 
syringed  in  the  afternoon.     The  Cucumber  is  quite 
at  home  with  the  Pine,  and  those  who  can  produce 
conditions  favourable  to  the  one  can  grow  the 
other  to  perfection. 

Frames  and  pits. — Spring-raised  plants  in  these 
structures  have  passed  through  a  severe  ordeal,  .and 
many  unfortunate  gardeners  have  again  realised  the 


uphill  work,  and  the  "  light  does  not  pay  for  the 
candle."     From  this  date  forward  we  may  look  for 
brighter  and  milder  weather,  but  for  some  time  to 
come  it  will  not  be  safe  to  trust  to  the  elements  ; 
therefore  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
linings,  which  should  be  renovated  back  and  front 
alternately  with  well-worked  fermenting  manure 
and  Oak  leaves.     As  growth  proceeds  the  leading 
Vines  should  be  trained  thinly,   and  when   they 
nearly  touch  the  extremities  they  will  require  pinch- 
ing to  induce  laterals  from  which  fruit  may  be  ex- 
pected.   Keep  a  supply  of  light,  rich  compost  inside 
the  frames  for  future  use,  and  when  thoroughly 
warm  place  it  in  thin  layers  against  the  sides  of  the 
hills  or  ridges  as  the  roots  show  on  the  surface. 
Ventilate  with  great  caution,  as  there  is  no  fire-heat 
to  prevent  depressions  the  moment  the  sun  dis- 
appears.    Shut  up  not  later  than  2  p  m.  on  the 
brightest  days,  and  damp  round  the  sides  of  the 
frame  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  80°  to  85°, 
but  avoid  wetting  the  foliage,  unless  a  temperature 
of  70°  can  be  maintained  through  the  night.     The 
greatest  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  the  ingress  of 
rank  steam  from  the  linings  in  cold,  dull  weather 
when  external  covering  is  extra  heavy  and  the  in- 
ternal heat  does  not  justify  ventilation.    As  this 
subtle  enemy  will  penetrate  the  smallest  flaw  in  the 
woodwork,  or  shrinking  and  cracking  of  the  soil 
round  the  extremities  of  the  bed,  a  constant  eye 
should  be  kept  on  these  defects.     On  the  other 
hand,  tilting  the  back  lights  to  the  smallest  extent 
being  sufficient  to  allow  it  to  escape  as  freely  as  it 
enters,  night  air,  no  matter  how  cold  the  weather, 
should  never  be  neglected.   Like  Melons,  free  hardy 
sorts   may  now  be  sown  in  the  nursing  frame  to 
secure  a  stock  of  strong  plants  for  turning  out  in 
pits  and  frames  after  Potatoes  have  been  taken  up. 
The  prickly  or  spined  varieties  answer  best  for  this 
culture.    They  are  extremely  handsome,  and  unsur- 
passed by  any  others  in  flavour,  but  from  some  un- 
accountable cause  they  are  seldom  met  with.    The 
Cheltenham  market  gardeners  grow  cartloads  of  a 
variety  caUed  Lorraine  or  Smith's   Frame.     This 
and  Cuthill's  Black  Spine  have  not  yet  been  beaten 
for  summer  use.  W.  C. 


the  spirits  of  the  enthusiastic  fruit  grower.  We  have 
given  the  subject  of  overproduction  considerabla 
thought,  investigation,  and  study  for  years,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  such  thing,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  well-grown  and  well  and  caretully 
packed  and  shipped  fruit.  The  basis  of  all  the  trouble 
in  this  direction  lies  only  in  the  overglutted  markets 
teeming  with  inferior  fruit.  Overproduction  of  inferior 
fruit  is  the  evil  which  exists,  and  the  only  one  covering 
the  ground  of  overproduction. — American  Garden. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


Flanders  Pippin  Apple.— We  tasted  this  from 
Mr.  Coleman  on  the  3rd  day  of  April,  and  found  it 
an  excellent,  well-flavoured,  juicy  Apple.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  good 
late  Apples  in  our  country.  Just  before  tasting 
this  Apple  we  had  passed  through  some  towns  in 
Kent  in  the  middle  of  the  fruit-growing  district, 
and  no  such  thing  was  to  be  seen  as  a  good  late 
Apple,  or  an  Apple  of  any  kind.  On  referring  to 
the  books  we  found  that  all  our  English  authorities 
describe  this  as  an  October  and  November  Apple. 
This  shows  how  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
this  very  important  subject  of  late  varieties  of  our 
chief  native  fruit.  Flanders  Pippin  certainly  has 
qualities  that  place  it  among  the  best. 

Pear  Belle  Picarde.— The  JReriie  Iloriicole  of 
April  1  gives  a  coloured  plate  of  an  apparently  very 
handsome  Pear,  and  if  its  quality  is  only  as  good 
as  its  appearance,  we  have  a  variety  of  considerable 
merit.     We  quote  a  few  words  respecting  it : — 

It  reminds  one  a  little  of  Colmar  d'Aremberg,  but 
is  longer.  The  Belle  Picarde  Pear  is  a  va.riety  which 
will  be  useful  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  for  its 
fruits  are  very  large  and  beautiful.  Excellent  com- 
potes, jellies,  or  marmalade  can  be  made  from  it,  and 
for  dessert  it  is  admirable,  while  one  can  have  the 
pleasure  of  eating  it  from  February  to  May,  at  a  time 
when  Pears  are  almost  wanting.  _  If  it  is  grafted  on 
Buch  vigorous  varieties  as  BeuiTC  d'Amanlis,  Beurre 
Diel,  Cure,  Trinmphe  de  Jodoigne,  Ac.,  a  quantity  <:'f 
extraordinarily  beautiful  fmits  is  obtained. 

SHORT  NOTES.— FRVIT. 


NOTES  ON  CAMELLIAS. 

There    are    two    flowers — the    Rose   and   the 
Camellia — that  as  long  as  we  cherish  our  gardens 
will  retain  a  hold  upon  our  afiections,  and  stand 
pre-eminent  as  flowers  to  be  admired,  cultivated, 
and  improved.     For  the  past  few  years  it  may 
be  said  with  perfect  truth  that  the  Camellia  has 
fallen  into  the  background  witli  the  increasing 
favour  bestowed  upon  things  that  have  certainly 
more  freedom  of  character  and  a  greater  natural- 
ness ;  but  lately  the  tables  have  turned  some- 
what, and  the  Camellia,  once  thought  the  very 
embodiment  of  a  wax-like,  formal,  ungraceful 
flower,  is  again  lifting  its  head,  though  it  has 
never  disappeared  entirely  from  view,  as  is  the 
case  with  flowers  of  a  more  "  florist "  type.     We 
could  ill  afford  to  lose  this  noble  shrub ;  nothing 
is  more  imposing  in  a  conservatory  than  healthy, 
vigorous  specimens  of   Camellias,   and  in   the 
winter  and  spring  months  the  rich  tone  of  the 
abundant  leafage  is  intensified   by  a   mass   of 
gorgeous  or  chaste  flowers  that  individually  are 
most  useful   for    various    objects,    and    when 
crowded  on  the  plant  give  a  warmth,  freshness, 
and  glow  of  colour  to  the  corridor  or  conserva- 
tory obtainable  in  no  other  way.      There  are 
many  fine  houses  of  Camellias  in  the  country,  and 
few  finer  than  the  spacious  corridor  of  them  at 
Chiswick  House,  while  a  home  is  made  for  them 
in  the  nursery  of   Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son, 


Pear  Glou  Morceau. — In  my  note  in  The  Gar- 
hen,  March  .'il  (p.  282),  the  Glou  Moreeau  of  the 
French  is  described  as  being  Beurre  d'Aremberg, 
whereas  it  ought  to  have  been  Glou  Morceau  is  the 
Beurre  d'Aremberg  of  the  French. — E.  Peters. 

Overproduction  of  fruit.— If  we  may  judge 
from  the  past,  the  same  bitter  wail  of  overproduction 


Waltham  Cross.  Here  they  are  of  remarkable 
vigour,  and  presented  a  short  time  back  such  a 
sight  that  would  at  once  convince  the  most 
sceptical  as  to  the  value  and  thorough  usefulness 
of  the  Camellia  for  cool  or  cold  houses.  The 
plants  range  from  2  feet  or  3  foet  in  height  to 
15  feet  or  IG  feet,  and  are  generally  trained  in 
pyramidal  form,  the  richness  of  the  leafage 
showing  wonderful  health.  As  a  speciality  is 
made  of  the  flower,  we  have  here  an  exhaustive 
collection,  including  English,  Continental,  and 
American  varieties  from  the  latest  arrivals  to 
the  type,  the  single  C.  japonica,  a  plant  that 
those  who  love  single  flowers  admire  for  the 
brightness  of  the  colour  and  the  comparative 
informality  of  the  outline. 

It  is  to  the  Italians  that  we  owe  much  in  the 
improvement  of  the  Camellia,  though  some  of  the 
English  and  American  raisers,  as  Mr.  Chandler 
and  Mr.  Hovey,  have  done  much  to  raise  it  to 
the  high  standard  it  now  occupies.  The  Messrs. 
Paul  raise  their  own  plants,  and  the  practice  is 
to  use  the  single  japonica  as  a  stock  on  which  to 
graft  the  varieties  that  are  in  recjuest.  Cut- 
tings of  this  are  taken  and  they  strike  with 
comparative  ease,  though  it  is  a  somewhat 
slow  process,  occupying  about  six  months, 
and  then  another  eighteen  months  must  elapse 
before  tlie  plants  arc  ready  for  being  grafted 
on.  Most  of  the  specimens  are  in  tubs  or 
large  pots,  and  it  is  noticeable  what  really  im- 
posing subjects  they  are  when  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  robust  constitution  and  health.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  house  is  a  fine  specimen  of  C. 
japonica,  and  those  who  are  partial  to  single 
flowei'S  will  not  despise    this  old   friend,   but 
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Seen  by  the  coloured  plate  in  The  Garden  of 
August  22,  1885,  are  quite  innocent  of  that 
"  turnipy  "  appearance  which  is  urged  by  some 
against  the  double  forms.  Princess  Clothilde 
and  conspicua  are  two  semi-doubles,  both  de- 
sirable, the  first  having  flowers  white,  flaked 
with  red,  and  the  other  has  fine  broad  petals  of 
great  firmness,  and  in  colour  rich  rose,  approach- 
ing crimson.  Donckelaari  is  an  established 
favourite,  and  the  old  reticulata  is  sometimes 
seen,  and  for  gorgeous  beauty  is  unrivalled. 
There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Chiawick  Gardens 
that  has  a  small  pit  devoted  to  it,  and  yearly 
bears  a  number  of  its  large-sized  flowers  of  the 
brightest  rose,  and  remarkably  showy. 

In  such  a  large  collection  as  this  there  are,  of 
course,  many  comparatively  useless  varieties, 
and  so  it  is  necessary  to  sift  out  a  few  of  the 
best  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  no 
great  knowledge  of  this  queen  of  winter  flowers. 
Amongst  the  Continental  acquisitions,  one  of 
the  first  worth  mention  is  Adelina  Benvenuti, 
a  very  delicate  pink,  flaked  with  crimson,  the 
form  excellent.  A  specimen  of  Adamo  was  a 
mass  of  bloom  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  telling 
colour,  white,  variegated  with  carmine.  Com- 
mandatora  Betti  is  one  of  the  Italian  section, 
and  is  a  magnificent  Camellia,  the  branches 
bending  beneath  the  weight  of  their  lovely 
burden.  The  flowers  are  of  great  breadth,  full, 
and  with  shell-like  petals,  the  colour  of  which 
is  rich  pink.  The  old  Cup  of  Beauty  is  a 
desh-able  variety,  the  flowers  white,  with  just 
a  flake  or  two  of  pink.  Messrs.  Paul  have  in 
their  collection  an  unnamed  sport  from  this  ; 
the  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  the  type, 
and  of  soft  self  peach  colour,  the  tint  exquisite. 
A  nice  sort  for  decorations  is  corallina,  which 
may  be  classed  amongst  the  Anemone-centred 
Camellias.  It  has  bold  handsome  guard  petals 
of  the  richest  crimson  colour,  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  luxuriant  glossy  green  leafage. 
Other  varieties  that  may  be  recommended  are 
Romaniensis,  white,  flaked  with  lake  ;  Mme. 
de  Strekalofl',  very  pale  pink  or  peach  ;  L'Aveni, 
rose,  margined  and  striped  with  a  lighter 
shade,  and  with  longer  leaves  than  the  majority 
of  the  kinds  ;  Mathotiaua,  very  deep  crimson, 
but  somewhat  rough  ;  Beali,  crimson  ;  Chand- 
leri,  crimson,  occasionally  blotched  with  white  ; 
and  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  brilliant  rose. 

There  are  two  American  varieties  raised  by 
the  late  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey.who,  in  The  Garden 
of  September  22,  1883,  has  given  exhaustive 
particulars  respecting  American  seedling  Ca- 
mellias, and  there  is  also  given  with  the  same 
number  a  plate  of  one  of  his  greatest  achieve- 
ments in  this  direction,  viz. ,  C.  M.  Hovey.  This 
is  a  variety  that  has  an  excellent  habit,  flowers 
almost  as  freely  as  any,  and  the  blooms  are  of  a 
bright  crimson-scarlet  colour,  so  that  it  only 
requires  a  specimen  or  two  to  make  a  great  dis- 
play. C.  H.  Hovey  is  smaller  than  tlie  last- 
mentioned,  but  it  is  a  beautifully  arranged 
flower  and  of  the  richest  blood-red — a  contrast 
to  the  white-flowered  varieties.  There  is  also 
here  a  seedling  from  the  crimson  eximia  that 
appears  to  possess  great  merit.  It  is  a  bold 
flower,  more  of  a  cerise  than  a  crimson,  and  the 
petals  are  of  fine  proportions. 

We  must  now  briefly  consider  the  white  Ca- 
mellias, and  first  on  the  list  we  must  place  the 
old  alba  plena ;  but  Messrs.  Paul  consider  that 
it  will  eventually  give  way  to  such  kinds  as  can- 
didisaima  and  Princess  Charlotte,  which  are  quite 
as  free  and  pure,  and  have  the  advantage  of  a  more 
vigorous  constitution.  The  foliage  of  the  old 
double  white  seldom  has  that  glossy  green  leafage 
indicative  of  rude  health  that  is  a  marked  fea- 
ture of  most  sorts.     Fimbriata  finds  many  ad- 


mirers for  the  J3urity  of  its  beautifully  fimbriated 
flowers,  but  it  is  not  so  free  as  the  old  double 
white.  AVe  cannot  dispense  with  alba  plena,  as 
its  usefulness  for  cutting  is  undeniable,  but  a 
trial  may  be  given  to  other  white-flowered  Ca- 
mellias that  have  so  many  meritorious  points. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  soil 
used  is  of  a  good  loamy  character,  and  there  is 
no  stint  of  water  during  the  growing  season 
either  at  the  roots  or  on  the  foliage,  while  the 
wood  is  always  well  ripened.  It  is  at  once  evident 
that  this  practice  is  most  successful,  as  seen  by 
the  condition  of  the  plants  and  the  thousands  of 
flowers  they  have  borne  this  season.        E.  C. 


MARANTAS. 
I  OBSERVE  "X.,"  in  The  Garden  (p.  275),  has 
a  note  upon  Maranta  Warscewiozi,  and  it  cer- 
tainly deserves  all  there  said  about  it,  and  a 
great  deal  more  ;  but  the  writer  is  certainly  in 


Maranta  roseo-picta. 

error  when  he  states  that,  "although  possessing 
distinct  beauty,  it  has  never  become  popular," 
because,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  when 
Marantas  were  popular,  Warscewiczi  was  highly 
esteemed.  I  have  often  wondered  why  these 
plants  have  sunk  so  much  in  public  estimation, 
and  I  cannot  find  any  excuse  but  the  bad  treat- 
ment they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  gar- 
deners, for  it  must  be  admitted  that,  when  not 
well  grown,  they  are  not  attractive.  A  very 
little  attention,  however,  will  enable  anyone 
who  has  stove  accommodation  to  enjoy  their 
beauties  to  the  fullest  extent.  Marantas  are 
popularly  known  as  Arrowroot  plants,  and  several 
species  are  cultivated  largely  for  the  production 
of  the  starch  which  the  tubers  yield  ;  whOst  the 
vernacular  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  of 
some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  South  America 
using  the  juice  of  M.  arundinacea  to  cure  the 
wounds  received  from  poisoned  arrows.  Maran- 
tas are  for  the  most  part  very  finely  variegated 
and  form  superb  ornaments  in  a  stove,  and  are 
also  very  telling  on  the  exhibition  table.  These 
plants  enjoy  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of 
water  to  their  roots,  and  therefore  require 
ample  drainage.  They  also  enjoy  sprinklings 
overhead  from  the  syringe.  But  to  have  the 
plants  display  their  charms  to  the  fullest,  my 
advice  is,  never  syringe  the  foliage.  Syringe 
only  between  the  pots,  sprinkle  the  stages  and 
floors  with  water,  and  maintaui  the  atmosphere 


in  a  very  moist  state.  My  objection  to  sprinkling 
water  over  the  foUage  is  grounded  on  the  fact 
that  water  leaves  a  settlement  which  spoils 
the  natural  brilliancy  of  their  foliage,  and 
which,  however  much  one  may  try  to  rub  oft". 


Maranta  fasciata. 

can  never  be  removed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
restore  it  to  its  pristine  beauty.  I  therefore  long 
ago  ceased  to  syringe  them  and  such  plants  as 
Caladiums,  &c.,  and  ever  afterwards  never  had 
discoloured  leaves.  A  large  supply  of  water  to 
the  roots  is  absolutely  necessary  to  produce  fine 
foliage  and  handsome  plants.  They  also  enjoy 
shade.  The  soU  should  be  good  rough  peat, 
with  a  small  portion  of  loam  and  a  little  sand. 
In  watering,  an  occasional  application  of  liquid 
manure  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  smaller 
growing  kinds,  but  the  more  robust  forms  will 
not  require  any  stuuulant.  These  plants  may 
be  readily  increased  by  division,  and  should  the 
plants  become  too  large,  the  same  plan  may  be 


The  Maranta  as  a  vase  plant. 

adopted  to  reduce  the  size  ol  the  specimens. 
Amongst  the  many  forms,  I  select  a  few  of  the 
best  and  moat  distinct.  The  brief  descriptions, 
however,  wUl  not  aftbrd  an  adequate  idea  of 
their  extreme  beauty.  A  glance  at  the  accom- 
panying cuts  will  show  what  excellent  p'ants 
these  are  for  vases. 

M.  FASCIATA  has  large  cordate  leaves,  1  foot  locg 
and  8  inches  wide,  bright  green,  broadly  banded 
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with  white,  the  under  side  paler,  and  suft'ased  with 
purple.     (See  illustration.) 

M.  HiEEOGLTPHlci. — A  dwarf  plant,  leaves  obo- 
vate,  deep  velvety  green,  passing  into  a  bright, 
cheerful  green,  transversely  streaked  with  lines  of 
silvery  white,  under  side  purple. 

M.  iLLUSTRis  is  a  fine  plant,  dwarf  and  spread- 
ing ;  leaves  ovate,  streaked  of  a  deeper  green, 
which  extends  to  a  border  of  the  same  colour,  and 
near  the  junction  of  these  bands  with  the  border 
the  leaves  are  traversed  from  base  to  apex  with  an 
irregular  band  of  white  and  pink ;  the  under  side 
purple. 

M.  LEOPAr.Dix.i  has  leaves  of  a  yellowish  green, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  midrib  they  are  ornamented 
with  oblong,  deep  green  blotches. 

M.  LiNDENi. — A  rather  tall  plant,  leaves  oblong, 
of  moderate  size  ;  upper  side  dark  green,  regularly 
blotched  on  each  side  of  the  midrib  with  pale  green ; 
beneath,  the  colour  is  deep  rose,  tinged  with  purple, 
showing  the  marking  of  the  upper  side. 

M.  M.\KOYANA. — A  dwarf  plant  with  ovate 
leaves,  ground  colour  creamy  yellow,  with  a  deep 
green  border,  blotched  with  regular  patches  of  in- 
tense deep  green  ;  red  beneath. 

M.  Massangeana. — Another  handsome  dwarf 
form  ;  leaves  broadly- oblong,  soft  pale  green,  almost 
silvery  near  the  midrib,  and  regularly  blotched  with 
purplish  green. 

M.  NiTENS  is  of  small  statare,  the  leaves  being 
bright  shining  green,  marked  with  oblong  blotches 
of  intense  deep  green. 

M.  PORTEANA. — This  is  a  rather  tall  plant,  lively 
green,  transversely  streaked  with  white. 

M.  ]!OSEO-LiNEAT.\. — Leaves  ovate  and  acumi- 
nate, deep  shining  green  above,  transversely  streaked 
with  rosy  red. 

M.  EOSEO-PICTA.— Leaves  broad  and  spreading, 
deep  shining  green,  traversed  from  base  to  apex 
with  a  band  of  bright  rose  ;  midrib  also  bright  rose 
An  illustration  of  this  is  given  here. 

M.  SPLENDIDA. — A  large  plant  with  deflexed 
leaves,  the  ground  colour  of  which  is  intense  deep 
green,  regularly  streaked  at  intervals  with  very  pale 
green. 

M.  TUBISPATHA  —Ground  colour  of  leaf  yellowish 
green,  bearing  at  intervals  on  both  sides  of  the  mid- 
rib oblong  blotches  of  blackish  brown. 

M.  ^'E1TCHI  is  a  superb  plant  of  bold  growth  ;  its 
leaves  are  large  ;  ground  colour  deep  shining  green, 
profusely  marked  on  each  side  of  the  midrib  with 
lunate  blotches  of  yellowish  green  and  white ;  re- 
verse side  viQou5-red,  through  which  the  markings 
of  the  upper  side  are  visible ;  the  combination  of 
colours  rendering  a  charming  effect. 

M.  YiTTATA. — A  distinct  kind  with  light  green 
leaves  transversely  streaked  with  white. 

M.  \Vau3CE\vic'ZI. — This  is  a  grand  plant,  with 
large  leaves  some  2  feet  long  by  8  inches  wide  ; 
ground  colour  deep  rich,  shining,  velvety  green,  the 
centre  being  broadly  striped  with  a  broad  feathery 
band  of  light  green. 

M.  ZEiiRlNA  is  a  large,  bold  plant  with  the  same 
habit  of  growth  as  the  preceding ;  the  leaves,  how- 
ever, are  much  larger  and  more  recurved ;  the 
ground  colour  is  light  velvety  green,  transversely 
banded  with  dull  purple ;  beneath,  of  a  deep,  heavy 
purple.  W.  H.  G. 


great  value  of  this  Camellia  lies  in  its  precocious 
nature.  It  comes  into  bloom  a  fortnight  or  more 
sooner  than  the  old  double  white,  blooms  of  it  being 
generally  available  at  the  end  of  October.  Its 
delicate  colour  renders  it  suitable  for  hand  bouquets 
and  other  choice  floral  arrangements.  Another 
good  old  kind  is  pjeoniflora,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  free-growing  kinds  we  have.  It  is  very  useful 
for  cutting,  as  the  blooms  last  a  considerable  time 
without  wiring.  In  a  large  trade  establishment 
where  a  good  business  in  cut  blooms  was  done  the 
above  four  kinds  were  mainly  relied  on.  The  old 
Donckelaari,  too,  was  found  useful,  some  rather 
liking  its  loose,  informal-looking  flowers. — J.  C.  B. 


Camellias  for  cutting.— I  rjuite  agree  with 
the  estimate  formed  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
merits  of  the  old  imbricata  and  double  white 
Camelliis  for  cutting.  Imbricata  is  remarkably 
free  flowering,  giving  three  blooms  where  many 
kinds  give  but  one,  and  the  well-formed  flowers  are 
just  the  size  for  bouquets.  I's  only  fault  is  that 
the  individual  (lowers  soon  fall  when  they  attain 
their  full  S!Z3.  They  must  be  cut  jaft  before 
they  come  to  their  full  size,  and  be  wired  at  once,  or 
some  of  the  petals  drop.  There  is  one  Camellia 
that  ought  to  be  in  every  garden  where  this  flower 
is  grown  for  cutting.  This  is  Lady  Hume's  Blush, 
not  a  very  vigorous  grower,  but  very  free  flowering, 
the  blooms  being  rather  under  medium  size.     The 


against  the  mealy  whiteness  of  the  leaves  and 
flower-stems.  The  flowers,  as  the  name  indicates, 
are  borne  in  whorls,  on  a  spike  about  9  inches 
long.  With  me  a  good  spike  will  produce  over 
two  dozen  flowers.  P.  verticillata  can  be  easily 
raised  from  seed.  After  blooming,  our  plants  are 
divided  or  potted  on  as  required,  and  kept  in  a  cold 
pit  till  they  have  taken  to  the  new  soil ;  afterwards 
they  are  fully  exposed  to  the  weather  until  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  when  they  are  removed  to  the 
greenhouse. — E.  B.  L. 


CACTI. 
I  THINK  that  the  culture  of  these  showy  plants  is  in 
danger  of  being  much  neglected.  One  rarely  sees 
anything  like  a  collection,  and  if  there  is  in  a  private 
garden  a  few  plants  of  any  favourite  species,  they 
are  generally  found  put  aside  as  it  of  but  little 
consequence,  or  under  the  impression  that  they  can 
take  care  of  themselves.  The  varieties  of  Cacti  are 
very  numerous,  and  they  inhabit  very  different 
climates,  some  of  them  enduring  uninjured  a  tem- 
perature little  short  of  freezing,  whilst  others,  in- 
habitants of  the  hottest  and  driest  parts  of  the 
globe,  will  not  bear  the  same  degree  of  cold.  There 
is  also  great  difference  in  the  moisture  congenial  to 
different  varieties.  Some  of  the  Epiphyllums  and 
Cereus  thrive  with  an  amount  of  moisture  both  in 
the  soil  and  in  the  atmosphere  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  that  would  be  certain  death  to  others, 
so  that  it  is  needful  to  know  something  of  the 
native  climate  of  the  different  varieties  t5  be  culti- 
vated, particularly  in  the  case  of  an  extensive  col- 
lection. Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  blossoms  are  of 
a  somewhat  fugitive  character  tells  against  their 
culture,  as  few  of  them  last  longer  than  two  or  three 
days.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  very  striking 
and  showy,  and  also  full  of  interest,  for  some  are 
night-blooming,  while  others  flower  in  the  day.  Of 
these  some  expand  their  blossoms  in  the  sunshine, 
shutting  up  as  soon  as  the  beams  are  withdrawn, 
while  others  appear  to  flower  best  in  the  shade. 

Those  of  the  Cacti  that  may  be  classed  under  the 
head  of  quick-growing  forms  do  well  in  a  good  loam 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  gritty  matter  which  allows 
of  free  drainage.  Those  of  the  globular  form  and  the 
dwarf  types  should  have  a  still  more  porous  soil,  but 
it  must  bs  rich.  Some  appear  to  suppose  that  these 
plants  can  be  grown  in  any  rubbish,  but  Cacti  well 
repay  generous  treatment.  If  it  is  desirable  that 
the  plants  be  large,  they  should  be  potted  annually, 
but  once  in  two  years  will  suffice  in  a  general  way. 
Plants  can  be  kept  small  and  within  bounds  by 
being  careful  not  to  over-pot  them.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  tisk  to  pot  large  specimens.  As 
an  old  grower  remarks — 

It  requires  two  persons  to  do  it,  for  the  plants  are  any- 
thing but  pleasant  to  handle,  and  if  a  thick  soft  hay 
band  rolled  in  a  piece  of  thin  canvas  be  wrapped  round 
the  plant,  it  enables  it  to  be  held,  and  it  also  preserves 
the  spines  from  injury.  Such  as  require  it  should  1)e 
well  supported  by  stakes  and  tied  up,  and  particularly 
go  when  the  buds  are  swelling,  as  they  frequently  get 
too  heavy  for  the  stems  to  support,  and  either  bre.ik 
or  hang  down  in  an  unsightly  manner.  Whilst  grow- 
ing all  sorts  require  plenty  of  water  and  heat,  and 
also  plenty  of  light. 

The  work  of  propagation  is  a  simple  one,  as  cut- 
tings of  any  size  almost  as  soon  as  the  cut  has  dried 
over  may  be  inserted  in  slightly  moist  porous  soil, 
and  if  placed  in  heat,  they  will  soon  put  forth  roots. 
Not  a  few  of  the  varieties  produce  seed  in  abund- 
ance, and  it  is  quite  possible  to  cross  them  with 
comparative  ease.  It  is  therefore  not  diflicult  to 
raise  new  forms  in  this  way.  H.  O. 


THE  AMARYLLIS. 

These  are  late  in  flowering  this  season,  as  was 
naturally  to  be  expected,  owing  to  the  cold,  sunless 
weather.  In  such  seasons  as  this,  however,  the 
flowers  last  much  longer  in  good  condition.  Hot 
sunshine  and  drying  winds  soon  cause  such  flowers 
to  fade.  We  do  not  trust  the  most  valuable  plants 
in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  but  any  varieties 
not  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  change  help  to  make 
these  strnctures  gay  at  this  season,  being  so  diS'e- 
rent  from  the  usual  plants  in  bloom  now.  The 
general  collection  will  not  be  in  perfection  in  some 
gardens  until  the  middle  of  April  this  year.  There 
will  be  ample  opportunity  aft'orded  to  cultivators  to 
hjbridise  any  really  good  varieties  either  by  making 
a  selection  of  the  best  garden  forms  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  form,  colour,  and  texture  of  the  flowers  or 
to  obtain  a  more  vigorous  constitution.  Richly- 
coloured,  well-formed  flowers  are  most  desirable, 
but  if  the  constitution  of  the  parents  happens  to  be 
bad,  the  offspring  is  likely  to  be  worse  instead  of 
better.  In  selecting  garden  varieties  to  save  seeds 
from,  let  the  seed-bearing  parent  at  least  be  of 
vigorous  constitution.  By  this  must  be  understood 
a  variety  that  can  be  propagated  from  year  to  year 
from  offsets  and  still  retain  the  same  vigorous  habit. 
Both  parents  should,  if  possible,  have  flowers  of 
bright  and  decided  colours.  Many  seedlings  and 
named  varieties,  too,  now  grown  in  some  gardens 
sadly  lack  brilliant  and  decided  colours.  The 
flowers  are  most  readily  hybridised  when  there  i^ 
plenty  of  sunshine  and  the  temperature  rises  by 
day  to  say  75°  or  80°,  with  not  too  much  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere.  A  seed-pod  may  contain  100 
good  seeds,  and  another  equally  promising  in  the 
first  place  may  suddenly  collapse  and  contain  not  a 
single  good  seed. 

It  is  also  quite  possible  to  turn  aside  from  the 
beaten  track  and  introduce  new  species  and  varieties 
different  in  form  of  flower  and  character  from  those 
well  known  as  popular  garden  plants.  I  would  also 
here  sound  a  warning  note  to  those  who  have  not 
yet  had  much  experience  in  the  culture  of  Ama- 
ryllidf ;  that  is,  the  danger  of  neglecting  them  when 
the  flowering  period  is  over.  Up  to  the  time  the 
flowers  fade  the  bulbs  have  been  reduced  to  less 
than  half  their  tize  by  the  effort  to  produce  the 
flowers.  The  aim  of  the  cultivator  must  hence- 
forth be  directed  to  nourishing  the  plants  until  the 
bulbs  not  only  recover  their  lost  weight,  but  a'so 
grow  larger  than  they  were  when  started  into  growth 
in  January.  I  find  they  succeed  best  with  a  little 
bottom  heat,  and  if  the  pots  are  plunged  over  the 
rim  the  roots  push  into  the  plunging  material,  caus- 
ing a  more  vigorous  healthy  growth  than  they  would 
otberwise  have  made.  Seedlings  of  all  sizes  require 
much  the  same  treatment  as  the  large  established 
plants,  viz.,  the  maintenance  of  a  vigorous,  healthy 
growth  up  to  the  time  the  bulbs  have  completed 
and  matured  their  growth,  when  water  must  be 
gradually  withheld  until  they  are  quite  dried  up. 
They  require  no  water  at  the  roots  during  the 
months  of  October,  November,  December,  and  part 
of  January.  J.  Douglas. 


Primula  verticillata. — I  am  surprised  that 
Primula  verticillata  is  not  better  known  and  more 
generally  grown.  It  is  a  charming  spring  flower 
for  pot  culture,  is  easily  managed,  and  gives  good 
results  for  any  care  bestowed  upon  it.  I  consider  it 
quite  as  well  worthy  of  cultivation  as  the  Chinese 
Primula,  on  which  so  much  care  is  often  bestowed. 
The  flowers  are  rather  small,  with  a  long  tube  ;  the 
colour  a  beautiful  yellow,  which  looks  very  pretty 


African  Hemp.— Not  very  long  ago  you  allowed 
me  to  deny  the  claim  of  Sparmannia  africana  to 
pose  as  African  Hemp.  I  quoted  Dr.  Masters' 
edition  of  "Hfnfrey,"  which  is  the  text-bock  at 
St.  Bartho'omew's,  in  proof  of  my  assertion  that 
Sanseviera,  not  Sparmannia,  is  the  source  of  the 
fibre  in  question.  My  letter,  however,  seems  to 
have  passed  unnoticed  by  any  of  your  corre- 
f-pondents.  Will  you  now  permit  me  to  add  evi- 
dence   which    I    think    ought    to    be    conclusive. 
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Emin  Pasha  is  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
Central  Africa.  In  the  most  interesting  volume 
of  his  letters  and  journals,  just  published,  he  never 
mentions  Sparmannia,  but  as  to  Sanseviera,  he  says 
(p.  224) :  "  Fishing  is  ardently  pursued  by  the 
women,  and  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  large 
nets  made  from  fibres  of  Sanseviera,  which  is  very 
common  over  the  whole  of  Latuka."  Again  (p.  302), 
he  finds  "  whole  colonies  of  a  species  of  Sinse- 
viera,  the  fibres  of  which  are  used  in  rope-making.' 
Accuracy  in  popular  names  is  perhaps  of  small 
importance,  but,  at  all  events,  they  should  not  be, 
as  in  the  present  case,  distinctly  misleading. — 
Fbedk.  Cai'ES. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

HAED-WOODED  GREENHOtrSE  PLANT.S. — Most  hard- 
wooded  plants  that  thrive  with  greenhouse  treat- 
ment do  best  when  potted  early  enough  to  become 
established  before  the  hot,  dry  summer  weather 
comes  on.  This  includes  such  things  as  Aphelexis, 
Hedaromas,  Boronias,  Chorozemas,  Pimeleas,  Aden- 
andras,  Clianthus,  Correas,  Diosmas,  Eriostemons, 
Gomijholobiums,  Hoveas,  Leschenaultias,  PhLeao- 
comas,  Pleromas,  Static 3S,  Tetrathecas,  and  others 
of  a  like  character.  Most  of  the  sorts  named  thrive 
best  in  peat.  In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  material  of  the  right  description.  The  close, 
hard-textured  tlack  peat  that  used  to  be  considered 
suitable  for  plants  of  this  nature  should  be  avoided, 
as  they  make  comparatively  little  progress  in  it 
compared  with  those  grown  in  rich  brown  peat  of 
a  lighter  nature,  that  alone  is  now  used  by  those 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  different 
effect  which  the  two  kinds  of  soil  have  on  the  plants 
in  question.  In  the  brown  peat  named,  which  is 
full  of  vegetable  fibre,  consisting  of  the  roots  of  the 
various  Grasses  that  have  grown  on  it,  there  is 
much  difference  in  texture,  some  being  closer  and 
heavier  than  others.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that 
quick-growing  plants  do  better  in  comparatively 
light  peat ;  whilst  the  slower  growers  like  heavier 
soil.  For  plants  of  moderately  fast  growth,  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  sorts  often  answers  best.  I'eat  of 
the  description  instanced  seldom  contains  much 
sand ;  consequently,  in  preparing  it  for  use,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  more  than  would  suffice  for  peat 
that  was  of  a  closer  nature.  When  potting  plants 
in  soil  of  this  character,  it  is  also  necessary  to  use 
the  potting  lath  more  freely  than  requisite  for 
heavier  material.  Without  this  the  soil  will  hold 
more  water  than  many  of  the  plants  named  require. 
In  potting  tender-rooted  subjects,  such  as  those  in 
question,  the  roots  should  not  be  further  disturbed 
than  occurs  in  removing  the  old  drainage  crocks 
from  the  bottoms  of  the  balls.  See  that  the  plants, 
whether  large  or  small,  are  in  right  condition  for 
water  before  shifting  them.  If  the  ball  is  dry 
enough  to  need  water,  this  should  be  given  before 
attempting  to  re-pot.  Where  this  is  not  attended 
to,  it  becomes  necessary  to  water  soon  after,  and  it 
is  advisable  to  defer  this  as  long  as  possible,  so  as 
to  give  any  roots  that  get  injured  time  to  heal  up 
before  water  is  applied.  After  potting,  give  little 
side  air  for  a  few  weeks  and  keep  the  stages  and 
paths  repeatedly  damped,  especially  if  the  weather 
becomes  bright  and  dry.  Shade  when  the  sun  is 
powerful,  and  close  the  house  early  enough  in  the 
afternoon  to  cause  the  temperature  to  run  up  some- 
what, this,  combined  with  the  water  that  is  thrown 
about,  encouraging  growth  as  well  as  helping  to 
defer  the  necessity  for  watering  until  the  roots  have 
begun  to  move.  In  the  case  of  most  of  the  plants 
mentioned,  it  is  safer  to  cease  syringing  them  over- 
head for  a  time  after  potting,  as  then  one  is  able  to 
properly  judge  when  moisture  is  really  needed.  On 
account  of  young  stock  of  the  kinds  of  plants  under 
notice  flowering  so  as  to  be  useful  for  decorations, 
the  potting  is  often  deferred  until  after  they  have 
bloomed,  under  the  impression  that  it  would  pre- 
vent their  flowering,  from  which  delay  the  growth 
made  during  the  season  is  much  reduced.  But  if 
the  roots  are  not  disturbed  further  than  already  in- 
dicated, the  flowers  will  be  little,  if  at  all,  inter- 
fered with. 

Oranges. — The  different  kinds  of  Citrus  which 


are  usually  grown  in  plant  houses  require  less  care 
to  keep  them  in  good  condition  than  most  things, 
yet  the  little  attention  which  they  so  well  deserve 
is  often  withheld.  The  fact  of  the  plants  being 
able  to  live  when  neglected  may  be  taken  as  the 
reason  of  their  cultivation  frequently  being  left  to 
chance.  Still  tliey  amply  repay  being  well  cared 
for.  One  of  the  causes  of  large  plants  getting  out 
of  health  is  through  allowing  them  to  remain  for 
many  years  without  any  renewal  of  the  soil,  either 
by  giving  them  larger  pots  or  tubs  when  more  root 
room  is  wanted,  or  by  removing  as  much  of  the 
old  exhausted  material  as  can  be  got  away  without 
unduly  interfering  with  the  roots  and  replacing  it 
with  new.  When  either  of  these  operations  is  re- 
quired the  present  is  a  good  time  for  carrying  out  the 
work.  Even  when  it  is  decided  to  give  larger  pots 
or  tubs,  it  is  well  to  remove  as  much  of  the  old  soil 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  balls— which  is  gene- 
rally the  least  occupied  by  roots — as  can  be  done 
without  injary.  In  all  cases  the  soli  should  be  of 
a  lasting  character,  with  enough  sand  in  it  to  en- 
sure the  water  continuing  to  pass  freely  away.  This 
with  efficient  drainage  is  indispensable  to  the  roots 
keeping  in  a  healthy  state.  In  common  with  all 
plants  that  are  intended  to  remain  for  a  lengthy 
period  in  the  same  soil,  the  latter  should  be  made 
solid  in  the  pots  or  tubs.  Plants  that  are  in  a 
sickly  condition  through  the  roots  having  got  out  of 
order  should  have  most  of  the  old  soil  removed, 
replacing  them  in  the  same  pots  or  tubs  they  have 
already  occupied,  or  even  smaller  ones  will  do  if  it 
is  found  that  such  will  hold  them.  All  plants  that 
are  shifted,  especially  any  that  are  out  of  condi- 
tion, should  be  stood  for  some  months  afterwards 
where  they  will  have  a  genial  growing  temperature, 
and  it  a  moderate  amount  of  bottom-heat  can  be 
given  them  it  will  greatly  assist  the  formation  of 
new  roots.  Plants  that  do  not  require  shitting  will 
be  benefited  by  applications  of  soot- water;  this  will 
not  alone  act  as  a  fertiliser,  but  it  will  banish  worms, 
which  seem  to  have  a  special  liking  for  the  soil 
occupied  by  the  roots  of  the.'e  plants,  and  they  often 
do  considerable  injury.  The  wood  and  foliage 
should  be  well  cleaned  from  scale  and  other  im- 
purities. 

Stove.— CoMBRETUM  purpueedm.  —  This  fine 
old  plant  is  suitable  for  clothing  a  pillar  or  a  rafter 
in  the  stove,  where  most  of  the  stronger-growing 
climbers,  such  as  AUamandas,  Bougainvilleas, 
Thunbergias,  and  Passifloras  would  outgrow  the 
space  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  occupied .  The  plant 
requires  a  comparatively  limited  amount  of  root- 
room,  so  that  in  most  cases  it  will  be  better  in  a  pot 
than  planted  out.  Specimens  that  need  more  room 
should  now  be  repotted  ;  when  well  furnished  with 
roots,  young  thriving  examples  will  bear  a  liberal 
shift.  Good  fibrous  peat,  with  nothing  more  added 
except  sand,  answers  well  for  this  Combretum. 
Pot  moderately  firm,  and  keep  the  shoots  as  they 
extend  regularly  trained  in  the  space  they  are  in- 
tended to  occupy.  Old  plants  that  are  already  in 
pots  as  large  a?  it  is  desirable  to  gi^•e  them  should 
be  turned  out,  and  have  as  much  of  the  exhausted 
soil  got  away  as  can  be  done  without  injuring  them, 
replacing  it  with  new.  At  the  same  time  see  that 
the  drainage  is  efficient.  Syringe  the  plants  freely 
in  the  afternoon.  This  is  necessary  to  promote 
growth  and  to  keep  down  thrips,  which  often  attack 
the  leaves. 

Cleeodendbon  sflendens.— In  this  we  have 
another  twiner  that  can  be  used  similarly  to  the 
Combretum,  as  it  does  not  attain  a  very  large  siz5. 
It  is  also  a  comparatively  slow  grower,  consequently 
when  young  it  must  not  have  too  much  root-room. 
In  most  cases  111  inch  or  IS-inch  pots  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  largest  specimens.  If  the  pl.ants  have 
not  already  be  ?n  shifted,  they  should  be  attended 
to  at  once.  Good  peat,  with  sand  sufficient  to  keep 
it  continuously  porous,  is  all  that  this  Clerodendron 
requires.  Full-grown  specimens,  that  are  in  pots  as 
large  as  it  is  necessary  to  give,  will  be  better  for 
having  all  the  old  surface  soil  removed,  putting  new 
in  its  place.  A  little  later  on,  when  the  roots  are  in 
full  growth,  manure  water  should  be  given  fre- 
quently to  both  this  and  the  Combretum,  by  which 
means  they  may  be  kept  for  many  years  with  their 


vigour  unimpaired.  Thriving  young  plants  that 
have  been  during  the  last  year  in  Sinch  or  9  inch 
pots  may  be  moved  into  others  3  inches  or  4  inches 
larger.  After  potting,  keep  the  atmosphere  mode- 
rately moist  and  the  house  closer  for  two  or  three 
weeks  than  will  be  necessary  when  root  and  top- 
growth  have  begun  to  move  freely.  The  night 
temperature  of  the  house  may  now  be  raised  to 
something  like  what  it  is  to  be  during  the  summer. 
Glo.xinias. — Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  some 
time  back  should  be  moved  to  small  pots  as  soon 
as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  as  if  allowed  to 
remain  longer  in  the  seed-pan  than  is  necessary 
they  get  more  or  less  drawn,  a  condition  that  is 
more  injurious  to  Gloxinias  than  the  majority  of 
plants.  Stand  the  pots  on  a  moist  bottom  where 
the  plants  will  be  near  the  glass.  Any  old  tubers 
that  are  not  yet  started  should  now  be  potted  ;  they 
will  come  into  flower  after  the  earliest-started 
plants,  whilst  the  seedlings  will  give  still  later 
bloom  that  will  keep  on  well  into  autumn.  In  this 
way  the  flowers  will  be  found  very  useful,  especially 
for  cutting ;  but  to  give  them  the  requisite  lasting 
properties  when  used  in  this  manner  the  plants 
must  be  treated  so  as  to  keep  them  quite  stout  and 
compact. 

Achimenes— The  last  batch  of  tubers  should  be 
put  in  pans  or  boxes,  and  placed  in  a  warm  house 
or  pit  until  they  have  made  an  inch  or  two  of 
growth.  The  earlier  started  roots  will  now  be  ready 
for  moving  into  pots  or  hanging  baskets.  For  the 
decoration  of  large  conservatories  Achimenes  are 
most  effective.  They  look  best  when  used  alter- 
nately with  baskets  filled  with  Ferns  of  a  suitable 
description,  such  as  Adiantums,  Davallias,  Nephro- 
lepis,  Platyceriums,  and  others  of  a  like  character. 

Tueeroses. — Bulbs  that  were  potted  some  time 
since,  and  have  now  made  plenty  of  roots,  and  have 
their  tops  moving,  may  be  put  in  heat.  If  the 
flowers  are  only  required  for  cutting,  the  plants  will 
do  placed  further  from  the  glass  than  if  they  are 
wanted  for  greenhouse  or  conservatory  decoration, 
as,  in  the  former  case,  it  does  not  so  much  matter 
it  their  stems  are  a  little  drawn.  Where  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plants  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  they 
should  from  the  time  they  are  put  in  heat  be  kept 
with  their  tops  as  near  the  roof  as  possible,  lower- 
ing the  pots  as  the  stems  extend.  The  bulbs  put  in 
heat  now  will  flower  in  succession  to  the  earlier 
forced  set.  Where  sweet-scented  white  flowers  that 
will  last  long,  and  are  suitable  in  size  and  general 
appearance  for  bouquets  and  button-holes,  are  much 
required.  Tuberoses  should  be  treated  so  as  to  give 
a  lengthened  succession.  This  can  be  easily  arranged 
by  potting  the  bulbs  at  intervals.  In  this  matter 
they  are  more  accommodating  than  anything  I  can 
call  to  mind,  as  they  do  not  suffer  by  being  kept  in 
a  dormant  state  to  the  extent  that  other  things  do. 
-Vny  bulbs  that  are  yet  unpotted  may  now  be  put 
in.  As  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  started  batch,  tee 
that  the  soil  is  in  right  condition,  neither  too  wet, 
nor  too  dry,  and  stand  the  pots,  if  possible,  on  a 
slightly  moist  bottom.  There  is  even  more  need  for 
this  at  the  present  time  than  earlier,  as  in  the  damp 
winter  months  the  air  has  not  such  a  drying  influ- 
ence on  the  soil  as  it  has  now;  consequently,  if 
means  are  not  taken  to  correct  it,  the  soil  will 
require  water  sooner  after  the  roots  are  potted  than 
it  is  desirable  to  give  it  them.  T.  B. 


SHORT  NOTES.  — STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


White  Lapageria.— There  is  a  large  house  of  this  with 
the  reel  variety  intermixed  at  Messrs.  W.  Paul  .ind  Son's, 
Waltham  Cross.  The  white  is  [iropag.atcd  by  the  long  shoots, 
that  are  layered  in,  anl  when  the  eyes  have  spronted,  are 
taken  n|i  and  potted  on.  Xo  hottom  heat  is  given.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  raise  from  seed,  as  the  flowers  vary  so  nuich. 

Six  best  stove-flowering  plants.— In  answer 
to  T.  W.  Browning,  in  The  Garden,  April  ;  (p.  325), 
Stophanotis  floribnnda  and  Bougainvillea  glabra  would 
do  as  climbers  for  the  roof,  or,  if  in  duplicate,  the  same 
can  be  suooessfullv  grown  on  trellises,  but  for  effect  I 
recommend  the  former  system.  AllamanJa  Hender- 
son!, either  on  the  roof  or  on  a  trellis  in  a  cool  house  ; 
I  advise  the  latter  plan;  then  in  the  winter,  when 
the  house  is  kept  at  the  minimum  temperature,  it  can 
be  placed  in  the  warmest  part  and  kept  moderately  dry 
at  the  root.     This  latter  point  also  refers  to  the  two 
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first-named  plants.  Antlmrium  Scberzerianum ,  too  well 
known  to  need  any  recommendation,  would  succeed  in 
the  same  house ;  so  also  would  Eucharis  amazoniea  and 
Euphorbia  3acciuima>flori.  In  all  cases  keep  the  plants 
in  a  cool  stove  on  the  dry  side  when  the  temperature  is 
at  the  lowest.— James  Hudson. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDRING. 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

(^Continued.) 

Berberidopsis  corallina  (Coral  Barberry). 
—This  elegant  and  very  beautiful  evergreen 
climbing  shrub  from  Chili  (see  illuatratioa)  is 
hardy  enough  to  be  grown  on  open-air  walls  in 
the  southern  and  coa.st  counties.  It  has  large 
spiny-edged  leaves  much  like  those  of  some  of 
the  Barberries.  The  flowers  are  globular,  with 
waxy  petals  of  a  bright  coral-red,  and  hang  on 
slender  stalks  in  clusters  from  the  leaf  axila. 
It  flowers  continuously  for  several  weeks  in 
summer,  and  is  a  charming  plant  for  any  wall. 
It  seems  to  prefer  partial  shade,  such  as  that  of 
a  wall  facing  east  or  west.     Allied  to  Barberry. 

Berchemia  volubilis  (Supple  Jack). —  A 
vicorous  growing  deciduous  climber  from  Caro- 
lina, suitable  for  trailing  over  tree  stems, 
trellised  arbours,  and  the  like.  Flowers  incon- 
spicuo^is.     Buckthorn  family,  Rhamnaoeas. 

Bignonia  (Trumpet  Flower).— The  hardy 
species  of  this  large  tropical  genus  of  climbers 
are  invaluable,  being  so  graceful  in  growth, 
showy  in  flower,  and  vigorous.  There  are  three 
kinds  thoroughly  hardy  against  sunny  walls  in 


roots  like  Ivy,  and  so  cling  to  walls  or  any  sup-  America,  and  is  quite  hardy  in  all  but  the 
port.  The  pinnate  foliage  is  most  graceful,  and  |  coldest  parts  of  England.  It  is  commonly  grown 
in  late  summer  the  shoots  terminate  in  dense  i  as  a  greenhouse  climber,  but  it  succeeds  tho- 
clusters  of  showy  trumpet-shaped  scarlet  and  |  roughly  against  a  warm  wall.  It  has  heart- 
orange  blossoms.  There  is  a  variety  named 
major  with  larger  flowers  of  a  paler  tint,  and 
the  foliage  also  is  more  robust.  A  strong  plant 
of  this  Trumpet  Flower  will  run  up  and  cover  a 
wall  40  feet  high.  It  is  useful  also  for  covering 
arbours,  pergolas,  and  the  like. 

B.    grandiflora    (see    woodcut),    a   Chinese 
plant,  is  more  tender  than  B.  radicans,  and  by 


Biguonia  capreolata ;   flowers  orange. 

shaped  leaves  ending  in  curly  tendrils,  like  a 
vine,  which  enable  it  to  climb  high.  The 
flowers,  of  a  true  trumpet  shape,  are  large,  red- 
dish yellow,  and  produced,  not  in  clusters,  but 
singly.  Given  a  sheltered  spot  against  a  sunny 
wall,  it  is  a  most  satisfactory  plant,  and  is 
almost  an  Evergreen.  Other  Bignonias  from 
temperate  countries,  such  as  B.  capensis  and 
B.  australis,  might  be  planted  against  sunny  and 
sheltered  walls  in  the  south,  where  they  often 
flower  as  freely  as  in  a  greenhouse. 


Flowers  of  Bignonia  grandiflora;  colour  orange-red. 

no  means  so  common.  It  is  much  showier  when 
ill  bloom,  the  flowers  being  twice  the  size,  of  a 
bright  orange-scarlet,  and  produced  in  large 
clusters,  with  each  flower  drooping.     Its  foliage, 


The  Trumpet  Flower  (Bigaonia  radicans). 


almost  every  part  of  these  islands.  They  are 
B.  radicans,  B.  grandiflora,  and  B.  capreolata. 
The  first  two  are  btrictly  species  of  Tecoma,  but 
are  most  generally  known  as  Bignonias;  there- 
fore the  name  is  rttained  here. 

B.  radican-s  (here   illustrated)  is  a  native  of 
the    North   American   State',    and    is    an    old 


Flowers  of  Coral  Barberry  (B.  cf 

too,  is  larger,  but  the  plant  rarely  grows  so  vigor- 
ously in  this  country  as  B.  radicans.  It  is  a 
glorious  (jl)ject  in  bloom  and  worthy  of  the  best 
pcjsition  on  a  waiiu  sunny  wall.  It  was  iiitro- 
duood  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  never 
seems  to  have  become  very  common. 

capreolata  (see  illustration),  a  true  Big 


garden  favourit?.     Its  long  wiry  stems  send  out    nonia,  isa  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  North 


GHENT  AZALEAS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  as  they  are 
generally  known  in  horticultural 
literature,  are  a  race  of  garden 
hybrids  produced  in  the  first 
place  by  crossing  Azalea  pon- 
tica  with  different  American 
species,  especially  A.  calendu- 
lacea,  A.  viscosa,  and  A.  nudi- 
flora,  and  then  improved  by 
selecting  the  best  varieties  raised 
from  the  seed  of  these  hybrids. 
They  are,  perhaps,  when  in 
flower  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
our  hardy  shrubs.  They  are 
equally  beautif  al  when  massed 
in  great  beds  or  when  grown 
singly.  Their  brilliant,  deli- 
ciously  fragrant  flowers  range  in 
colour  from  crimson  and  pink, 
through  orange  and  yellow  to 
almost  white.  No  plants  bloom 
more  freely  and  few  last  longer 
In  bloom.  These  Azaleas  flourish 
in  good  garden  soil,  but,  like  the 
evergreen  Khododendrons,  they 
cannot  bear  lime,  and  the  region 
where  they  can  be  grown  in  the 
United  States  therefore  is  not 
very  large.  Although  the  plants 
are  all  perfectly  hardy,  the  blos- 
som buds  of  some  varieties  are 
killed  in  severe  winters,  and 
some  grow  less  vigorously  than 
others. 

The  following  varieties,  se- 
lected for  a  large  collection,  are 
hardy,  vigorous,  and  free-bloom- 
ing, their  flower  buds  never  suf- 
fering in  the  most  severe  win- 
ters :  Henry  Waterer,  Belle  Mer- 
veille,  Heureuse  Surprise,  Ma- 
dame Baumann,  Fama,  Gloria 
Mundi,  Astreans,  Grand  Monar- 
que,  Pallas,  Beauts  Celeste,  Prince  Henri  de  Pays 
Bas. 

Hardly  inferior  in  beauty  to  any  of  the  varieties 
of  this  garden  race  is  our  native  Azalea  calendulacea, 
and  one  of  the  great  sights  of  this  continent  for 
the  lover  of  flowers  is  the  slopes  of  the  Southern 
Alleghany  Mountains  when  they  are  blazing  in  June 
with  the  great  flame-coloured  masses  of  this  splendid 
plant. 


natural  size  ;   colour  coral-red. 
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But  these  hybrid  Azaleas  can,  perhaps,  be  still 
further  improved,  or  their  blooming  period  at  least 
greatly  extended,  by  mingling  with  them  the  blood 
of  Azalea  arborescens,  a  very  late-blooming,  hardy 
species  with  white,  fragrant  flowers,  from  the 
Carolina  Mountains,  and  of  the  Californian  A.  occi- 
dentalis,  another  late-blooming  species.  Their 
further  improvement  offers  an  inviting  field  of  ex- 
periment. 

These  plants  are  spoken  of  here  as  Azaleas ;  in 
reality  they  are  all  Rhododendrons,  for  Azalea  only 
differs  from  Rhododendron  in  its  deciduous  leaves, 
a  view  now  accepted  by  botanists,  but,  in  speaking 
of  them  from  a  cultural  point  of  view,  much  con- 
fusion will  be  saved  by  retaining  Azalea,  the  name 
by  which  they  are  universally  known  in  gardens. — 
Garden  and  Forest. 


TREES  AND   SHRUBS  IN   ENGLISH 
GARDENS. 

The  .shrubberies  which  in  many  English  gar- 
dens are  at  the  present  time  in  a  deplorable 
condition  and  contain  a  mixed  medley  of 
various  trees  and  shrubs,  might  well  be  planted 
with  other  and  more  beautiful  things.  People 
continue  erecting  glasshouses  and  stocking 
them  with  plants  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  spend  enormous  sums  of  money  in 
Orchids  and  other  things,  but  beyond  a  fleeting 
display  in  summer,  the  outdoor  garden  gets  sadly 
neglected.  We  are  favoured  with  a  temperate 
climate,  in  which  a  great  variety  of  beautiful 
things  will  live  and  fill  our  gardens  with 
interest  all  the  year  round,  even  in  winter,  when 
there  are  many  fine  days  and  one  can  enjoy 
the  outdoor  garden  if  it  has  objects  of  interest. 
While  we  grant  that  the  love  of  Orchids  and 
other  choice  exotics  has  brought  to  our  gardens 
many  gems  from  abroad,  still  it  is  deplorable  if, 
as  unfortunately  is  the  case,  the  love  of  beauti- 
ful plants  from  foreign  lands  has  led  to  the 
neglect  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  require  no 
shelter.  Instead  of  the  number  of  glasshouses, 
or  the  collection  of  Orchids  being  the  main 
feature  of  any  particular  place,  it  should  rather 
be  the  duty  of  all  possessors  of  gardens 
sufficiently  large  to  first  develop  the  outdoor 
portion  so  far  as  regards  the  permanent  plant- 
ing, bestowing  just  as  much  care  and  thought 
upon  it  as  in  stocking  a  large  Orchid  house, 
because  a  choice  shrub  once  planted  out  of  doors, 
if  it  has  found  a  suitable  home,  gives  no  further 
trouble. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  beautiful  and  hardy 
evergreen  and  flowering  shrubs  poorly  repre- 
sented in  our  gardens,  some  to  be  found  only 
in  nurseries,  and  others  gone  out  of  cultivation 
altogether.  Had  these  fine  things  been  planted 
in  different  gardens,  and  half  the  trouble  taken 
with  them  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  green- 
houses, our  outdoor  gardens  would  then  have 
many  more  features  and  possess  double  the 
interest. 

Happily,  there  are  a  few  gardens  where  trees 
and  shrubs  are  cared  for,  but  even  then  mistakes 
are  sometimes  made.  It  is  a  mistake  for  any- 
one having  a  garden  upon  the  chalk  to  in- 
cur great  expense  in  trying  to  grow  plants, 
such  as  Rhododendrons  and  other  things  of  an 
allied  nature,  which  are  naturally  unauited  for 
such  a  soil.  People  go  to  great  expen.se  in 
preparing  large  beds  of  peaty  soil  to  grow 
Rhododendrons  which  succeed,  if  at  all,  oidy 
ftjr  a  time,  as  in  due  course  the  prepared 
material  becomes  exhausted,  and  the  same 
labour  and  expense  have  to  be  incurred  again, 
or  the  plants  will  languish  and  die. 

Although  enthusiastic  persons  are  ofteu  very 
.successful,  that  labour  is  most  to  be  com- 
mended which  expends  itself  in  working  upon 


and  developing  natural  resources.  In  some 
districts  Hollies  spring  up  in  thousands  on  the 
hedge-banks  and  in  the  woods.  There  is  no 
moi'e  handsome  Evergreen  than  the  Holly,  but 
if  one  goes  into  a  garden  in  a  district  where 
Hollies  abound  and  expects  to  see  this  class  of 
tree  developed  and  the  garden  stocked  with 
some  of  the  finer  kinds,  die  appointment  is 
generally  the  result. 

Of  late  years  a  great  deal  of  attention  has 
been  given  to  Conifers,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  many  of  them  are  of  pretty  and  neat  habit, 
with  elegant  sprays  of  finely-cut  leafage,  fit 
ornaments  for  any  garden,  but  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  the 
planter  should  not  go  in  using  this  kind  of  tree, 
for  although  they  are  capable  of  imparting  quite 
a  distinct  form  of  tree  growth  to  our  gardens 
when  judiciously  used,  yet  if  too  freely  jjlanted 
— as  they  are  in  some  places — they  introduce 
sombreness  and  monotony,  and  render  the  whole 
garden  dull  and  depressing,  depriving  it  of 
variety  and  of  the  play  of  light  and  shade  so 
enjoyable  where  Evergreens  are  carefully  iised 
among  deciduous  trees.  Moreover,  the  too  free 
use  of  Evergreens  deprives  our  gardens  of  that 
beauty  which  is  seen  in  the  bursting  of  the  leaf  in 
spring,  and  the  fall  in  autumn  when  the  trees 
are  resplendent  with  glowing  colours.  People 
who  have  travelled  tell  us  there  is  nothing  in 
foreign  countries  to  equal  the  glory  of  an  English 
spring  when  the  trees  are  again  awakening  into 
life.  Why  not  retain  it  near  our  dwellings  .' 
Many  of  our  prim  garden  artists  would  drive  us 
forth  to  seek  it  in  the  woods  and  lanes. 

Nature  has  no  lack  of  material ;  her  resources 
are  almost  unlimited.  There  is  no  need  for 
formality  or  sameness  in  difterent  situations 
or  on  difterent  soils,  and  by  a  careful  use  of 
suitable  materials  it  is  possible  to  produce 
pleasing  and  varied  combinations  by  grouping 
evergreen,  deciduous  and  flowering  shrubs  in 
such  a  way  that  we  may  enjoy  the  budding 
loaves  in  spring,  the  flowers  of  summer,  the 
colours  of  autumn,  and  even  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen  beauty  of  form  in  the  habit  of  growth. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Larch — a  tree  seen  by 
thousands  in  woods,  but  rarely  on  a  lawn,  yet  a 
more  graceful  and  interesting  tree  can  hardly  be 
found,  taking  it  all  the  year  through. 

Mr.  Goldring  has  been  doing  good  service  in 
calling  attention  to  the  many  old,  yet  beautiful 
trees  and  shrubs  unknown  in  hundreds  of 
English  gardens,  and  which  have  almost  gone  out 
of  cultivation  in  nurseries.  Anyone  who  has 
read  his  articles,  and  has  some  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  the  average  shrubbery,  must  have 
been  impressed  with  the  truth  that  trees  and 
shrubs  are  sadly  neglected.  Who  shall  estimate 
the  number  of  features  that  might  have  been 
found  in  our  gardens  if  this  department  had  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserves  ] 

A.  Herrington. 
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ger  stages,  I  may  state  there  are  several  young 
I  of  this  species  planted  four  years  ago  that  are 
2-t  feet  high  in  the  same  grounds. — R.  GiLL. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


The  Kentucky  Coffee  tree  (Qymnocladus  canadens  n). 
—Referring  to  the  note  on  the  above  in  The  Gakdex,  March 
17  (p.  2o3).  In  the  gardens  here  there  are  several  oM  specimens 
which  in  favourable  summers  ripen  their  seeds,  by  which  we 
raise  suliicicnt  young  stocli  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  Im- 
perial gardens."  We  also  propagate  it  by  suckers.— Loris 
Kropatsch,  Laxenburg. 

Sequoia  sempervirens. —  In  answer  to  Mr. 
I3nrrell  in  The  Garpen,  March  17  (p.  253),  there  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  above  in  the  grounds  of  Pen- 
jerrick,  Cornwall.  It  was  planted  about  30  years  since, 
and  is  now  61  feet  high,  the  spread  of  branches  being 
31  feet,  and  at  5  feet  high  the  bole  is  10  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. It  is  growing  in  a  sheltered  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  many  beautiful  specimens  of  Coniferce.  As 
an  instance  of  the  rate  at  which  this  tree  grows  in  its 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

KOYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

April  10. 
There  was  another  bright  show  of  flowers  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Victoria,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  only  thing 
lacking  to  make  it  a  success  being  a  good  attend- 
ance of  visitors.  But  as  it  becomes  known  what 
really  interesting  gatherings  do  take  place  on  these 
occasions,  matters  will  perhaps  improve  in  this 
respect.  The  haU  was  well  filled  with  a  miscella- 
neous collection  of  plants,  including  Roses,  Ama- 
ryllids.  Orchids,  Narcissi,  alpine  Primulas,  and 
other  flowers  now  in  season. 

First-class  certificates  were  given  as  under : — 

BiGNONlA  TwEEDlANA. — It  is  a  pity  that  Big- 
nonias  of  this  character  are  so  restricted,  as  there 
are  few  things  that  give  such  elegance  and  rich 
beauty  to  the  plant  house  at  this  time  of  year.  It 
was  introduced  from  Buenos  Ayres  as  far  back  as 
1838,  and  reminds  one  of  B.  Chamberlayni,  but  is 
distinct  in  the  leafage,  this  being  exceedingly  grace- 
ful. The  twining  stems  are  smothered  with  me- 
dium-sized flowers  of  the  most  intense  yellow,  so 
that  a  large  specimen  clothing  a  pillar  or  rafter 
would  present  a  mass  of  colour  when  in  bloom.  It 
is  grown  at  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  in  a  house 
kept  at  50°.  Shown  by  Mr.  Ross,  gardener  to  Sir 
G.  Macleay,  Bletchingley. 

Iris  stylosa  alba.— Several  notes  have  ap- 
peared lately  in  The  Garden  respecting  this  Iris, 
which  is  a  form  of  the  fragrant  I.  stylosa,  and  its 
counterpart  except  in  colour,  but  the  segments 
seem  narrower.  It  is  pure  white,  saving  a  longi- 
tudinal band  of  rich  yellow  down  the  lower  half  of 
the  segments.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  keeps  sending 
up  its  frail  and  beautiful  blooms,  so  that  we  have  a 
succession  for  over  six  weeks.  It  appears  to  be  a 
suitable  flower  for  cutting  and  an  excellent  com- 
panion to  the  type,  the  two  delicate  colours  making 
an  exquisite  contrast.  From  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tot- 
tenham. 

Rosa  Poltantha  gkandiflora.— Those  who 
admire  single  Roses  will  appreciate  this,  which  is 
truly  single,  something  like,  in  fact,  the  common 
Dog  Rose.  A  plant  was  shown  trained  as  a  pyramid, 
and  for  such  purposes,  also  for  climbing  up  poles 
or  trellis  work  in  the  garden,  it  is  most  suitable,  as 
the  growth  is  vigorous.  The  flowers  are  pure  white 
and  borne  freely,  showing  up  well  against  the  rich, 
shining,  green  leafage.  The  fruit  is  also  conspicuous, 
so  that  this  single  Polyantha  Rose  has  several  good 
points.    From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Carnation  Mrs.  W.  H.  Grbnfell.— A  great 
acquisition  to  the  Tree  varieties,  as  it  is  a  good 
grower,  very  free,  and  carries  several  flowers  that, 
as  shown,  are  almost  perfect  in  form ;  the  petals 
broad,  and  the  colour  of  a  delightful  self  salmon- 
pink  that  we  seldom  see ;  the  fragrance,  though 
not  strong,  is  agreeably  sweet.  From  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Slough. 

Carnation  Puhple  King. — This  is  also  a  Tree 
variety,  and  in  the  breadth  of  the  flower  and  form 
quite  equal  to  the  foregoing,  but  the  colour  is  of 
the  richest  lake  imaginable,  and  the  fragrance  is 
that  of  the  old  Clove,  though  not  so  powerful.  It 
is  of  strong  growth  and  very  free.  We  want  such 
Carnations  as  these  that  have  a  beautiful  outline 
and  rich  self  colour.    From  Mr.  Charles  Turner. 

Cineraria  Marie. — Great  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  past  few  years  in  Cinerarias,  and 
this  is  a  still  farther  advance.  The  flowers  are  pure 
white,  save  the  central  tuft  of  purplish  stamens, 
full,  and  with  fine  petals  that  make  up  a  highly 
finished  symmetrical  bloom.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
is  compact,  neat,  and  strong.  Such  white  forms  as 
this  are  a  relief  from  the  crimson,  purple,  and  various 
shades  of  the  same.  From  Mr.  James,  Farnham 
Royal,  Slough. 
Amaryllis  Finette. — After  seeing  this  we  may 
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venture  to  hope  that  a  pure  white  variety  is  in  store 
for  ns,  as  this  is  almost  white,  but  there  is  just  a 
suspicion  of  green,  and  the  upper  segments  are 
feathered  with  scarlet.  The  form  of  the  flower  is 
cramped,  the  segments  wavy  at  the  edges,  and  not 
so  open  and  spreading  as  in  most  of  the  finest  types 
of  the  florists'  Amaryllis.  From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch, 
Chelsea. 

A.  Rodney.— This  is  a  bold,  striking,  and  open 
flower,  the  colour  bright  crimson,  and  each  of  the 
segments  has  a  central  band  of  white,  with  mot- 
tlings  of  the  same  colour  on  either  side.  The  form 
is  almost  faultless.     From  Messrs.  Veitch. 


A.  Miss  Roberts.— This  shows  a  distinct  colour, 
the  ground  white,  with  just  a  slight  tinge  of  green, 
deepening  in  the  centre,  and  overlaid  with  closely 
netted  veins  of  rich  scarlet.  The  flower  is  open, 
the  segments  Arm  and  spreading,  and  the  form  ex- 
ceedingly good.  The  curious  mottling  of  colour 
renders  it  very  distinct.     From  Messrs.  "\'eitch. 

A.  CoxQUEBOE.— This  justifies  its  name,  as  it 
seems  to  be  the  latest  triumph  in  the  way  of 
Amarjllids.  The  plant  carried  three  blooms  on  the 
scape,  each  flower  measuring  fully  S  inches  across, 
neither  rough  nor  ungainly,  but  of  exquisite  sym- 
metry. The  rich  bright  crimson  colour,  relieved 
only  by  a  greenish  white  centre,  gives  it  a  brilliancy 
particularly  striking.     From  Messrs.  "\'eitch. 

A.  Emperoe  Frederick.— a  very  robust  va- 
riety with  broad  foliage,  the  sturdy  scape  carrying 
four  fully  expanded  flowers.  These  have  all  the 
good  qualities  of  a  first-class  Amaryllis,  the  colour 
scarlet,  with  a  whitish  longitudinal  central  band 
down  the  lower  half  of  the  segments.  From  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  HoUoway. 

CORDYLINE  AUSTRALis  VARIEGATA.— A  varie- 
gated form  of  a  well-known  greenhouse  and  almost 
hardy  plant.  It  has  narrow  leaves,  variegated  with 
yellowish  green  and  white.  For  decoration  it  seems 
most  useful.    From  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams. 

Selaginella  cuspidata  cbispa.— a  beautiful 
Selaginella,  dwarf  and  Moss-like,  the  stems  rising 
a  few  inches,  and  the  pinnae  dense,  crisp,  rich  full 
green,  and  extremely  pretty.  Its  tufted  character 
and  beauty  will  undoubtedly  make  it  popular  with 
those  who  appreciate  Selaginellas.  From  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams. 

There  were  several  miscellaneous  groups  from  the 
leading  nurserymen,  all  containing  interesting  ex- 
hibits.    Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  had  Ama- 
ryllids  of  various  kinds;    also  Orchids   and  other 
things,   including  the    brilliant    yellow   Oncidium 
concolor,  the   rare   Cypripedium  lo,  and  Dendro- 
biam  Smillia;,   more  curious    than   beautiful,   the 
greenish  flowers  being  borne  in  a  cluster  at  the  apex 
of  the  thickened  pseudo-bulbs.     There  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  lovely  Adiantum  asthiopicum  var. 
elata,  and  also  the  bright  Oncidium  sarcodes,  Ochna 
multiflora,  and  Amaryllis  Empress  of  India,  a  very 
robust  variety,  one  plant  bearing  two  scapes,  each 
with  four  richly-coloured  flowers.     Camellia  reticu- 
lata was  noticeable  for  the  lovely  shining  rose  tint 
of  the  flowers.     It  is  far  too  seldom  seen.    A  silver 
medal  was  awarded ;  and  also  to  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  for  a  group  of 
Amaryllis  and  Roses.  Amongst  the  latter,  especially 
good  were  the  double  rich  pink-rose-flowered  mi- 
crophylla  rubra   plena ;  clynophylla  plena,  white, 
lightly  touched  with  pink;  and  Mme.  Joseph  Des- 
bois,  large,  pinky  white.     Roses  were  also  shown 
by  Messrs.  Lane    and    Sons,   Berkhampstead,   in- 
cluding    such     varieties     as    the     useful    Ulrich 
Brunner  that  was  shown   so  well  last  year  ;  it  is  a 
fall,  handsome,  and  brightly  coloured  crimson  Rose; 
Mme.  Marie  Verdier,  large,  full,  rich  pink ;  Mme. 
Lacharrae,  delicately  tinted  with  rose;   Mme.  Le 
Joigneaux,  fine  rose-pink ;  Dachesse  de  Vallombrosa, 
fall,   fine  petals,  and   excellent  form,   the    colour 
almost  white,  but  with  centre  of  a  flesh-pink  ;  Baron 
de  Bonstetten,  crimson,  and  several  of  the  Polyantha 
section,  such  as    Ma  i'aquerette   and  Mignonette; 
a  silver  medal  was  given.     A  like  reward  went  to 
Mr.  J.  James,  Farnham  Royal,  Slough,  who   showed 
plants   of   his   excellent   strain,   the   whole  of  the 
specimens  being  well  grown  and  with  dense  heads 
of  bloom.    The  flowers  show  what  a  marked  improve- 


ment has  taken  place  in  the  Cineraria;  they  were  of 
first-class  quality,  the  colours  brilliant  and  diversified, 
ranging  from  the  clearest  white  to  the  richest  crim- 
son ;  one  great  point  about  the  specimens  is  their 
dwarf,  neat,  and  compact  habit.  Seedling  Cycla- 
mens, all  of  deep  crimson  colour,  also  came  from  the 
same  exhibitor.  Empress  is  a  variety  of  dwarf  habit 
and  the  flowers  are  sturdy  and  rich ;  silver  medal 
awarded.  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  gardener  to  Baron  Roth- 
schild, Gnnnersbury  Park,  had  a  similar  award, 
showing  half-a-dozen  model  specimens  of  Rhodo- 
dendron Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  a  most  chaste 
flower,  bell-shaped,  clear  white  and  fragrant.  The 
plants  were  one  mass  of  bloom,  and  these  with 
Epacris  and  Cyclamens,  which  are  especially  well 
grown  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  made  a  pretty  group. 
A  bronze  medal  went  to  Mr.  W.  Clay,  Grove  Road, 
Kingston,  for  a  group  of  Cyclamens,  the  plants  well 
grown  and  densely  flowered. 

Daffodils,  as  usual,  made  a  great  show  of  yel- 
low, as  three  large  banks  were  put  up.    Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware  had  awell-arranged  display.and  such  Daffodils 
as  the  Tenby  variety,  the  noble  bicolor  Horsfieldi, 
the  best  and  most  useful  of  all  the  trumpet  section  ; 
N.  lobularis,  and  a  splendid  form  of  Emperor  were 
worth  a  note.    There  was  also  a  pan  of  the  beauti- 
ful Trillium  grandiflorum,  the  pure  white  flowers 
having  a  peculiar  charm  as  seen  in  the  setting  of 
green  leaves;  and  plants  of  Pnschkinia  libanotica 
compacta,  a  bright  spring  flower  of  a  bluish  colour. 
Messrs.    Barr    and    Son,    of   Covent  Garden,  had 
Crocuses   of  various    kinds,  Snowflakes,    Freesias, 
Chionodoxas,  and   Daffodils,    amongst    which  we 
singled  out  Colleen  Bawn,  half  pendent,  pale  sulphur 
in  colour;  Dean  Herbert,  a  variety  of  the  trumpet 
section,  the  chalice  of  very  rich  colour;   pallidus 
prseoox,  Minnie  Warren,  of  the  same  character  as 
Colleen   Bawn,  creamy  white  in  colour;  and  the 
large  rich  yellow  Hoop-petticoat  Narciss  as  notice- 
able.    Messrs.  Collins  Bros,  and  Gabriel,  Waterloo 
Road,  exhibited  bunches   of    the  Tenby  Daffodil, 
pallidus  prajcox,  spurius,  the  pure  white  poeticus 
omatus,  the  diminutive  nanus,  princeps,  cernuus, 
and  the  double   yellow    Telamonius    plenus;   cut 
bunches  of  Anemone  fulgens,  the  Greek  form,  and 
multipetala  made  a  glow  of  scarlet.     In  all  three 
cases  silver  medals  were  given. 


Orchids  were  not  numerous,  but  an  exceedingly 
interesting  group  of  Odontoglossnms  was  put  up  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  PoUett,  Fernside,  Bickley.     There  were 
specimens  of   0.  Andersonianum,  delicate  yellow, 
spotted  with  crimson  ;  and  a  variety  named  loba- 
tum,  clearer  in  colour  and  smaller,  the  raceme  also 
being  denser.     The  varieties  of  0.  crispum  were 
good,  one  strong  raceme  carrying  large  flowers,  suf- 
fused with  rose  ;  and  fastuosum,  rich  rose  suffusion, 
the  lip  white,  spotted  with  crimson  on  the  front. 
0.  Wilkeanum  was  represented  by  a  well-flowered 
specimen  with  several  racemes ;  the  flowers  were 
blotched  and  bordered  with  brown  on  an  orange- 
yellow  ground.    A  good  form  of  O.  Sanderianum 
was  shown  ;  also  a  species  of  Odontoglot,  the  flower 
large,  creamy  white  ;  the  crest  yellow,  and  spotted 
with  crimson ;   0.  pra;nitens,  small,  richly  blotched 
with  brown,  the  sepals,  petals,  and  lip  being  tipped 
with  yellow  ;  and  O.  Ruckerianum.   Mr.  F.  G.  Tautz, 
Studley  House,  Shepherd's  Bush,  sent  Cypripedium 
Mastersianum,  a  distinct  form,  the  flower  scarcely 
beautiful,  but  interesting ;  it  has  a  polished  appear- 
ance, and  the  dorsal  sepal  is  very  short,  thick,  and 
rich  green,   with  broad    yellowish    margin ;   both 
petals  and  li]!  are  of  brownish  colour.     Cattleya 
Blunti,   the  white    Mendeli,    was    shown   by    Mr. 
Ballantice,  gardener  to  Baron  Schrceder,  The  Dell, 
Egham ;  the  plant  bore  a  spike  of  four  flowers,  these 
being  of  chaste  character,  pure  white,  save  the  pink 
tinge  on  the  front  of  the  fringed  lip,  and  the  yellow 
pencilling  within  the  throat.    It  is  a  beautiful  flower. 
Mr.  W.  Kirk,  gardener  to  Lady  Selborne,  Blackmoor, 
I'etersfield,  exhibited  cut  pseudo-bulbs  crowded  with 
flowers    of  the  old  but  useful  Dendrobium  nobile ; 
and  a  good  form  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium, 
named  Fredericki,  came  from  Mr.  W.  Cobb,  Syden- 
ham.    The  flowers  were  very  bright  rose-purple  in 
colour,  veined  with  a  deeper  shade  ;  a  useful,  free- 
flowering,  and  effective  form. 
The  group  of  plants  from   the    Royal    Gardens, 


Kew,  comprised  principally  alpine  Primulas,  the 
most  noticeable  being  Primula  Facchini,  rich  lilac- 
purple  flowers;  P.  Portensohlagiana,  of  a  similar 
character  to  the  last ;  P.  Clusiana,  a  lovely  species ; 
P.  pnbescens  alba,  formerly  called  nivalis,  snow- 
white;  and  the  type.  A  delightful  variety  is  P. 
marginata  cserulea,  the  flowers  pure  sky  blue, 
brighter  and  more  plentiful  than  in  the  parent. 
Other  notable  things  were  the  delicately  coloured 
Mackaya  bella.  Cineraria  cruenta,  a  weedy-looking 
plant,  the  flowers  small  and  lilac  ;  Narcissus  trian- 
drus  and  the  white  form,  N.  rupicola,  in  the  way 
of  N.  juncitolius,  very  sweet,  and  several  cut  flowers 
of  Rhododendrons,  such  as  Falconeri,  sulphur-yel- 
low; grande  roseum,  fine  red;  cinnamomum,  pure 
white;  and  Campbelli,  bright  rose. 

A  group  of  Ferns,  representing  several  species 
and  varieties,  was  put  up  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper 
Edmonton.  There  were  good  specimens  of  Adiantum 
Reginai,  which  is  of  the  A.  Victorise  character,  and  A. 
CoUisi,  the  young  fronds  being  of  a  showy  dull 
brownish  colour.  Cheilanthes  hirta  Ellisi  has 
graceful  fronds  of  delicate  colour,  and  the  several 
forms  of  Pteris  tremula  show  how  much  this  Fern 
varies;  caudata,  flaccida,  and  straminea  were  the 
best.  Pteris  Mavi  is  useful  for  its  bright  variega- 
tion. Plants  of  Mignonette  from  the  same  exhibitor 
were  full  of  flower  and  capital  market  stuff ;  the 
variety  has  dense  spikes  of  strong  fragrance.  A 
bronze  medal  was  given. 

Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  had  several  pot  plants 
that  had  been  forced  of  Chionanthus  virginica, 
smothered  with  the  fringe-like  creamy- white  flowers ; 
they  had  been  grafted  on  stout  stocks,  and  are  most 
useful  for  indoor  work  at  this  season.  It  is  an  old 
plant,  and  does  not,  as  a  rule,  bloom  well  in  the  open. 
Spirasa  confusa  was  shown,  the  plant  covered  with 
the  white  Lantana-like  flower-heads.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing shrub.  Cut  flowers  of  Iris  reticulata,  the  variety 
Krelagei,  and  Narcissus  nanus,  minor,  &c.,  were  also 
exhibited. 

Other  miscellaneous  contributions  were  the  fol- 
lowing: Boronia  megastigma  major,  from  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low,  of  Clapton ;  it  has  larger  flowers,  but 
less  attractive  and  duller  coloured  than  in  the  type. 
B  m.  floribunda  is  very  free,  the  flowers  crimson 
and  pretty.  Parker's  Mignonette,  from  Messrs. 
Parker  and  Sons,  Bristol,  is  evidently  a  strong 
grower,  but  coarse.  Primula  AUioni,  figured  in  The 
Garden  for  January  21,  1888  (p.  53),  was  sent  by 
Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  and  Son,  of  York  ;  and  also 
Alyssum  pyrenaicum,  a  neat  little  alpine,  the  white 
flowers  almost  hiding  the  leafage.  Cut  flowers  of  the 
showy  Brownea  coccinea  were  shown  by  Mr.  F. 
Ross,  The  Gardens,  Pendell  Court,  Bletohingley.  It 
is  freer,  more  useful,  and  not  so  coarse  as  B.  gran- 
diceps;  the  colour  is  brilliant  crimson.  Mr.  P. 
Davidson,  The  Gardens,  Iwerne  Minster,  Blandford, 
showed  flower-heads  of  Olivia,  raised  from  seeds 
gathered  in  South  Africa ;  the  variety  is  an  exceed- 
ingly robust  one.  Auricula  Raven's-wing,  rich, 
deep  maroon-purple,  with  pale,  whitish  yellow 
paste,  and  several  seedlings,  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Roupell,  Harvey  Lodge,  Roupell  Park.  A  veiy  late 
Chrysanthemum,  named  Beauty  of  Lympne,  came 
from  Mr.  T.  Bunyard,  Ashford  ;  it  is  of  good  colour, 
but  devoid  of  form. 


General  Meeting. 
This  was  held  in  the  new  offices  of  the  society  at 
111,  Victoria  Street,  on  Tuesday  last.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  occupying  the  chair.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  consider  the  new  bye-laws  pre- 
pared by  the  sub-committee  of  the  council  and 
Fellows,  so  that  admission  might  be  given  to  guinea 
Fellows  and  associates.  Other  alterations  were  also 
to  be  made.  There  were,  however,  difticulties  in 
the  way,  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  new  bye-laws 
to  go  through  the  lawyers'  hands  for  revision  and 
comparison  with  the  conditions  of  the  charter. 
Only  that  portion  that  had  been  passed  by  the 
lawyers  was  taken,  and  the  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  new  bye-laws  be  adopted  to  the  end 
of  Chapter  IV.  was  carried.  It  was  mentioned  that 
an  exhibition,  to  be  held  in  the  Temple  Gardens 
on  May  17  next,  was  being  arranged  for.     And  it 
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was  intimated  that  a  show  of  flowers  might  be  held 
at  the  Corn  Exchange  at  the  end  of  September, 
with  another  exhibition  of  CbrjEanthemums  and 
frnit  at  Chiswick  in  November.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  that  the  Society  is  making  a  spirited 
move,  which  we  hope  will  help  to  place  it  on  firmer 
and  safer  ground. 


Narcissus  committee,  R.  H.  S.— A  meeting 
of  the  committee  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  on  Tuesday.  The  name  of  the  variety 
registered  as  Golden  Prince  was  altered  to  Golden 
Plover  by  request.  Professor  Foster  showed  N. 
calathinus  from  Brest  and  from  Spain,  drawing 
attention  to  the  spathe  of  each;  also  Tazetta  nobi- 
lissimus  and  Telamonius  plenus  (as  far  as  could  be 
judged)  collected  in  Asia.  A  number  of  selected 
forms  of  pseudo  were  sent  or  brought  from  several 
sources,  some  claiming  to  be  as  early  as  obvallaris. 
They  were  deferred  in  order  to  be  tested  at  Kew. 
Other  varieties  received  were  considered  and  re- 
ported on.  It  was  stated  in  the  account  of  the  last 
meeting  that  N.  minor  citrinus  was  found  to  be 
identical  with  pallidus  prasoox;  this  was  a  mistake, 
for  although  the  two  were  thought  by  some  of  those 
present  to  be  very  much  alike,  the  question  of  de- 
termining the  name  was  postponed  until  after  those 
blooms  of  each  should  have  been  examined  which 
are  growing  side  by  side  at  Kew. — C.  R.  Scbase- 
DlCKlNS,  Uun.  Sec. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provi- 
dent Society. — The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above 
society  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  April  0, 
at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Robert  Street,  Adelphi 
Terrace,  Mr.  E.  Berry  in  the  chair.  The  committee 
are  glad  to  say  that  the  number  of  members  still 
continues  to  increase,  21  new  members  having  been 
elected  during  the  quarter,  making  a  total  of  250 
benefit  members  and  30  honorary  members,including 
2  life  members.  The  committee  earnestly  hope 
that  many  more  gardeners  and  persons  connected 
with  horticulture  generally  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  joining  this  excellent  society. 
A  copy  of  the  rules  will  be  sent  to  any  address  for 
six  stampson  application  to  the  secretary,Mr.  Collins, 
5,  Martinhoe  Terrace,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S.W, 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Early  Peaclies. — Considering  the  season,  it  was 
interesting  to  see  in  the  market  during  theweek  some 
excellent  early  Peaches  grown  by  Mr.  King,  of  De- 
vizes.    They  were  at  Messrs.  Webber's. 

Daffodils  from  Cork. — We  have  received  a 
gatliering  of  Daffodils  of  various  kinds  from  Mr.  Hart- 
land,  of  Cork;  also  blooms  of  Hale's  Silver  and  Gold 
Narcissus,  a  perfectly  double  variety,  but  far  less  beau- 
tiful than  any  of  the  single  forms.  Double  Narcissi  are 
coarse  and  rough. 

Aerides  rubrum. — A  very  fine  form  of  this 
plant  is  now  flowering  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Mea- 
sures at  Camberwell,  bearing  two  erect  spikes  of  bloom, 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  being  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Moulmein  variety  of  Saccolabium  ampuUaceum.  It 
thrives  well  here  under  cool  treatment. 

Early  Strawberries.  —  The  finest  fruit  of  Vi- 
comtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  ever  seen  in  Coveut 
Garden  at  this  season  were  in  Messrs.  Webber's  in  the 
Central  Row,  Covent  Garden,  this  week.  Thirty-six 
fruits  weighed  18.^  ozs.  They  were  grown  by  Mr. 
Allen,  of  Gunton  Park  Gardens,  and  were  perfect  in 
colour  and  form. 

Ghent  Exhibition.— We  learn  that  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company  will  issue 
special  cheap  circular  tickets,  available  for  twenty  days, 
for  the  Ghent  Show  from  London  via  Dover,  Osteiid, 
Ghent,  Brussels,  and  Rotterdam  to  Haarlem,  returning 
via  Flushing,  tjueenhoro'  to  London,  at  £3  ISs.  first 
class,  and  ±'2  15s.  second  class.  Return  fares  London 
to  Ghent  and  back,  via  Ostend,  first  class,  £2  14s.  3d  ; 
second  class,  £1  IQs.  9d. 

Thunbergia  (Meyenia)  Vogeliana,  a  very 
beautiful  stove  shrub  in  flower  at  Kew,  is  a  good 
deal  like  the  older  and  better-known  Meyenia  erecta, 
except  that  its  flowers  are  larger.  They  are  funnel- 
shaped,  the  tube  or  throat  being  of  a  bright  orange, 
while  the  rest  of  the  flower  is  of  the  richest  and 
brightest  purple.  The  Kew  specimen  has  but  few 
flowers,  but  it  may  be  as  free- flowering  as  M,  erecta. 


and  if  so  it  is  a  valuable  ornamental  plant.  It 
comes  from  Fernando  Po,  a  small  island  ofE  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  while  M.  erecta  grows  wild  on 
the  mainland  opposite. — W.  G. 

Narcissus  minor  citrinus.— With  reference 
to  what  has  been  said  in  The  Garden,  April  7 
(p.  327),  as  regards  the  identity  of  this  Daffodil  with 
pallidus  prjecox,  I  must,  in  justice  to  the  owner, 
enter  my  protest  against  the  judgment.  I  do  not 
possess  the  bulb,  but  I  have  seen  both  its_  flower 
and  foliage,  and  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  similitude. 
The  Daffodil  belongs  to  the  nanus  section,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  shall  find  it  in  pallidus  prascox. 
It  was  also  hinted  last  year  that  Little  Nell  was  to 
be'found  in  pallidus  prfecox.  When  this  occurs  the 
flnder  shall  have  a  white  elephant.— W.  B.  HAEt- 
LAND,  Temple  Hill,  Cork. 

The  Pigeon's-beak  Lotus  (L.  peliorhjnchus) 
is  a  singularly  beautiful  basket  plant,  being  at  once 
showy  and  quite  different  from  ordinary  greenhouse 
flowers.  The  whole  plant  has  a  silvery  grey  appear- 
ance, and  the  shoots  being  very  slender  and  droop- 
ing and  the  leaves  small  and  narrow,  its  growth  is 
most  elegant.  The  flowers,  curious  in  shape,  being 
pointed  and  curved  like  lobsters'  claws,  are  of  a 
brUliant  orange-scarlet,  hang  thickly  on  the 
drooping  shoots  on  all  sides  of  the  basket,  and  last 
in  beauty  for  several  weeks.  As  it  is  a  compara- 
tively new  plant,  it  is  not  much  known  as  yet,  but 
as  soon  as  nurserymen  grow  and  exhibit  it,  it  will 
become  popular.  It  comes  from  the  island  of 
Teneriffe,  and  may  be  seen  very  fine  just  now  in  the 
greenhouse  at  Kew. 

Angrsecum  Sanderianum. — This  plant,  which 
is  a  great  acquisition  to  the  collections  of  all  lovers 
of  Orchids,  is  at  present  flowering  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  J.  Charlton  Parr.  The  plant  is  bearing  a 
raceme  of  sixteen  flowers,  each  of  which  measures 
li  inches  in  diameter.  The  flowers  are  pure  white, 
the  spur  also  being  white  and  about  3  inches  long  ; 
ovary  a  delicate  brown  colour.  The  flowers  have  a 
sweet  Jasmine-like  scent,  which  is  very  powerful 
during  the  evening.  It  promises  to  be  of  robust 
growth  and  a  free-flowering  variety.  In  the 
same  house  Angrascum  sesquipedale  majus  and  A. 
articulatum  are  in  flower,  the  latter  bearing  about 
fifty  of  its  pure  white  flowers  on  one  plant,  the 
former  seven,  each  of  which  measures  several  inches 
in  diameter.— C.  J.  Catt. 

The  Eean  of  Rochester.— In  consequence  of 
your  kindly  notice  of  the  proposal  of  the  South 
Notts  Horticultural  Society  to  present  an  address 
of  congratulation  to  Dean  Hole,  and  acting  also 
upon  the  representations  of  other  gardening  friends, 
the  committee  have  now  decided  "to  widen  the 
area  referred  to  in  their  circular,  so  as  to  include 
any  and  all  of  the  Dean's  horticultural  admirers 
who  may  be  wil'icg  to  co-operate  with  them."  We 
adhere  to  our  original  idea,  namely,  to  present  a 
handsomely  illuminated  address,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  subscribers,  enclosed  in  a  casket, 
carved  by  a  Nottinghamshire  man  out  of  a  piece  of 
Oak  from  Sherwood  Forest,  which  has  been  given 
for  the  purpose  by  Earl  Manvers.  But  we  shall  be 
very  pleased  to  supplement  the  gift  with  something 
in  addition  if  sufficient  subscribers  come  forward  to 
enable  us  to  do  so.  Subscriptions  (not  to  exceed 
10s.)  towards  the  object  should  be  forwarded  to 
Mr.  B.  M.  Hutton-Riddell,  The  Bank,  Newark. 
Messrs.  R.  Tudsbury  and  Sons,  of  Edwinstowe,  have 
given  us  a  very  excellent  design  for  the  casket, 
with  an  engraving  of  which  I  hope  you  will  be  able 
to  present  your  readers  before  many  weeks  are  past. 
— F.  H.  Appleby,  liarnhygale  House,  Keivark. 


Lethorion. — I  have  given  this  new  insecticide  a 
fair  trial  in  the  Peach,  Cucumber,  Melon,  and  plant 
houses  here,  and  can  speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms, 
fully  carrying  out  in  fact  the  many  qualities  set  forth 
by  the  inventors.  It  is  sure  and  sudden  death  to  all 
kinds  of  fly  and  thrips  without  causing  the  slightest 
injury  to  even  the  tenderest  fronds  of  a  Maiden-hair 
Fern.  I  look  on  these  vapour  cones  as  a  boon  to  gar- 
deners, particularly  tor  smoking  pits  and  frames. 
Ladies  will  he  able  to  smoke  their  own  greenhouses — 
in  fact,  a  child  of  six  can  light  them  without  any 
danger.  They  should  he  lit  with  a  taper,  aud  care 
should  betaken  to  have  every  aperture  in  the  house  or 


frame  thoroughly  stopped.  Should  it  be  possible  for 
the  inventors  (Messrs.  Corry,  Soper,  Fowler  and  Co.) 
to  send  it  out  at  a  lower  price,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saving  that  Lethorion  would  he  immensely  popular  at 
no"  distant  date.— W.  G.  Pkagnell,  The  Gardens, 
Slierhorne  Castle. 

Eueharis  bulbs  diseased.- 1  enclose  you  some 
liuUis  of  the  Eueharis  and  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  they 
are  infested  with  the  mite. — W.  S. 

*»*  The  bulb  forwarded  was  certainly  attacked  by 
the  Eueharis  bulb  mite  (Rhizcglyphus  echinopus),  a 
dreadful  pest  when  it  gets  among  bulbs,  and  very 
difficult  to  eradicate.  Sulphide  of  potassium  (3  oz.  . 
dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  water)  is  said  to  kill  them  if 
the  bulbs  be  dipped  in  it ;  the  operation  should  he  pcr- 
fiirmfd  twice,  with  an  interval  of  a  week,  as  it  probably 
would  not  injure  the  eggs.  Washing  the  bulbs  in 
paraffin  oil,  and  when  repotted  covering  the  soil  with 
.ibout  an  inch  in  depth  of  soot  and  watering  it  well 
in,  is  also  said  to  be  a  perfect  cure.— G.  S.  S. 

THE  COPYRIGHT  OF  FRUITS. 
This  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  American 
HxrticHltnral  and  Art  Journal.  I  hope  your 
readers  will  appreciate  the  calm  and  temperate 
remarks  of  the  editor,  which  contrast  strongly 
with  those  of  some  of  your  English  correspon- 
dents, who  appear  to  think  that  the  question  is 
advanced  in  the  interests  of  nurserymen  and 
traders,  an  assumption  wholly  gi-atuitous  and 
absurd.  I  annex  an  extract  from  the  article. — 
T.  Francis  Rivers. 

We  insert  the  above  from  The  Garden  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  attention  to  what  should  prove 
of  value  to  orchardists  in  this  country— two  early 
ripening  Plums,  and  to  the  pertinent  remarks  of 
the  writer  regarding  what  has  been,  and  still  is,  a 
vexed  question  with  those  engaged  in  originating 
and  introducing  new  fruits. 

Every  fair-minded  man  will  admit  that  he  who 
spends  years  of  his  life,  and  much  of  his  means,  in 
originating  an  improved  variety  of  fruit  for  the 
benefit  of  others  should  in  some  way  be  justly  com- 
pensated. 

Yet  this  is  seldom  the  case,  and  someone  who  is 
"smarter  "in  gathering  to  himself  the  dollars  that 
are  spent  for  such  chances,  and  knows  little  of  the 
toil  and  expense  incurred,  and  does  not  have  the 
brains  to  produce  it  in  the  first  place,  reaps  the 
reward  that  should  have  gone  to  the  producer. 

To  our  mind  this  is  all  wrong — yet  we  are  unable 
to  suggest  a  remedy.  It  may  be  possible  to  patent 
or  trade-mark  a  name,  and  in  many  cases  there  is 
"  something  in  a  name."  Yet  this  would  not 
prevent  unscrupulous  parties  from  taking  to  them- 
selves the  benefits  that  should  belong  to  others.— 
Horticultural  and  Art  Journal,  Rochester,  Xor  Yorli. 

The  death  of  Mr.  John  Hollingwortb,  of 

Turkey  Court,  Maidstone,  occurred  recently  at  the 
age  of  82.  He  took  the  greatest  interest  in  horticul- 
ture, and  was  actively  associated  with  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  Maidstone.  There  are  few  men  who 
loved  Roses  more  ardently,  and  his  success  as  an 
exhibitor  is  well  known.  Many  wreaths  of  his 
favourite  flower  were  sent;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  he 
was  buried  in  Roses. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"  Successful  Bee-keeping."  By  an  Old  Bee-keeper. 
The  British  Bee-keepers'  Stores  :  Fenchurch  St.,  E.G. 

Hand-book  of  the  Naval  and  Military  Bazaar  in  aid 
of  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  soldiers'  and 
sailors'  homes  in  various  naval  and  military  stations  at 
home  and  abroad.  London:  T.  Woolmer,  2,  Castle 
Street,  City  Road. 

Table  decoration. — In  answer  to  a  "  Young  Gar- 
dener," a  book  on  the  above  by  W.  Low  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  (Limited),  London. 

Tuberoses  not  flowering  (.7.  E.  Jlf.).— We  can- 
not give  any  advice  unless  you  let  us  know  your  treat- 
ment of  the  bulbs. 

Names  of  plants. — John  D.  Nauscawen.—Rose 

Fortune's  Y'ellow. W.  Spencer.— A^eb'ta.  quinata. 

J.  B.,  Limericl-.— The  fungus  is  the  Edible  Morel 

(Morchella   esculenta).     It  is  a  very  early   example; 

the  fungus  seldom  appears  in  England  before  May. 

II.  .1.,  West  Derfti/.- Dendrobium  barbatulum. 

Names  of  fruit.— Jfr.  Buxendale.—Hext  week. 
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WOODS  &  FORESTS. 

FORESTRY. 

I  AM  glad  to  see  "  Caledonious  "  appreciates  my 
remarks  on  pruning  forest  trees,  and  I  also 
attach  mucli  value  to  his  pithy  remarks  regard- 
ing the  distance  at  which  different  species  of 
forest  trees  should  be  planted  to  enable  them  to 
prune  themselves  most  effectually,  and  thus  pro- 
mote the  yield  of  the  largest  quantity  of  the 
finest  timber  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  This 
is  certainly  very  desirable,  but  the  great  barrier 
in  giving  definite  instructions  on  this  head  is 
the  capabilities  of  the  different  classes  of  soils, 
exposure,  climate  of  the  locality,  and  elevation 
above  sea  level.  The  distance  apart  at  which 
forest  trees  of  some  species  may  be  planted  in 
order  to  prune  themselves  most  effectually 
might  prove  quite  efficient  on  some  soils  and 
situations  at  an  elevation  of  say  300  feet  above 
sea  level  ;  while  in  some  other  cases  where  the 
texture  of  soil  was  a  little  different  as  well  as 
the  exposure  of  the  locality,  failure  would  re- 
sult. This  explains  in  a  great  measure  why  a 
fixed  rule  applied  in  all  cases  alike  might  prove 
very  misleading  and  do  much  harm.  I  may, 
however,  state  that  in  planting  Heather  ground 
with  Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  and  Spruce,  where 
heavy  timber  is  not  the  object  m  view,  they 
may  be  planted  at  a  distance  apart  of  about  0 
feet  and  alloAved  to  grow  without  thinning  or 
pruning,  except  cutting  off  any  rival  leaders 
which  may  appear.  This  should  always  be  done 
before  the  trees  attain  a  large  size.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  planting  ground  on  exposed 
situations  at  high  elevations,  the  same  class  of 
trees  should  be  planted  at  a  distance  apart  of 
from  3  feet  to  4  feet,  and  then  thinned  out  to 
allow  space  for  their  proper  development.  The 
reason  for  planting  the  trees  thickly  on  bare, 
exposed  places  is  to  obtain  early  shelter,  as  it 
is  found  that  trees  thrive  and  grow  more  quickly 
by  this  mode  of  treatment  on  exposed  situations 
than  when  they  are  planted  at  a  wider  distance 
apart.  It,  therefore,  follows  that  the  planter 
must  be  guided  in  a  great  measure  by  local  cir- 
cumstances as  regards  thinning,  and  in  order 
that  his  trees  may  effectually  prune  themselves, 
as  no  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  all  cases  alike. 

Hard-wooded  trees  growing  upon  good  soil 
and  favourable  situations  at  a  distance  apart  of 
10  feet  or  12  feet,  or,  in  round  numbers,  at  the 
rate  of  300  trees  per  acre,  prune  themselves  in 
a  very  efficient  manner.  I  have  cut  some  fine, 
clean-grown  Elm,  Oak,  and  Beech  of  good  size 
planted  at  the  above  distance  apart.  It  is,  ho\\'- 
ever,  but  fair  to  state  that  a  number  of  other 
trees,  such  as  Ash,  Alder,  Larch,  &c.,  were 
grown  along  with  the  above  as  nurses.  All  the 
nurses  were  cut  out  and  turned  to  account  be- 
fore tliey  had  attained  a  large  size,  thus  leaving 
space  for  the  proper  development  of  the  prin- 
cipal trees.  This  is  a  very  safe  system  of  tree 
culture,  as  the  nurses  can  be  cut  out  and  sold  to 
advantage  at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth,  and 
the  proprietor  has  not  so  long  to  wait  until  he  gets 
something  in  the  shape  of  rent  for  his  land  and 
to  cover  the  expense  incurred  in  the  formation 
of  the  plantation.  A  good  deal  has  been  said 
and  suggested  of  late  about  doing  away  with 
the  mixed  system  of  planting  altogether  and 
adopting  that  of  grouping  ;  or,  in  otiier  words, 
planting  e.acli  species  of  tree  in  blocks  by  itself 
upon  the  class  of  soil  found  to  be  most  suitable 
to  its  growtli  and  healthy  development.  This 
system  can  bo  carried  out  in  sonic  cases  and 
under  certain  conditions  witli  advantage,  while 
in  otliers  it  is  defective  in  so  far  that  it  will  not 
give  the  quickest  and  best  return  to  the  owner. 


As  this  is  a  matter  of  much  importance,  the 
planter  had  better  give  the  subject  his  careful 
consideration  at  the  time  of  planting.  In  illus- 
tration of  this  I  may  give  an  example  of  a 
plantation  where  the  soil  consists  of  clayey  loam 
resting  upon  a  clay  subsoil,  and  which  was 
capable  of  producing  a  good  crop  of  Oak  or 
Scotch  Fir.  Instead  of  planting  the  ground 
entirely  with  either  of  these  species.  Oak  was 
used  for  the  principal  crop  at  a  distance  apart 
of  about  15  feet,  and  the  ground  filled  up  with 
a  mixture  of  Larch  and  Scotch  Fir  planted 
about  3  feet  apart.  Although  the  ground  in 
this  case  was  incapable  of  producing  a  healthy 
crop  of  Larch  of  a  large  size,  yet  it  grew 
well  for  a  number  of  years,  and  attained  a 
useful  size,  and  proved  to  be  very  remu- 
nerative at  all  stages  of  its  growth  from  the 
time  of  the  first  thinning  and  onwards  till  the 
trees  had  all  to  be  removed  to  allow  proper 
space  for  the  Oak.  When  the  plantation  was 
thinned  for  the  first  time  the  price  realised  for 
the  Scotch  Fir  was  at  the  rate  of  9d.  per  dozen, 
while  the  Larch  cut  at  the  same  time  fetched 
Is.  6d.  per  dozen,  and  the  same  difference  in 
value  was  maintained  throughout  until  the  final 
thinning.  Here,  then,  is  a  clear  illustration  of 
the  advantages  of  the  mixed  system  of  planting, 
andhad  the  whole  of  thetrees  usedfor  nurses  con- 
sisted of  Larch,  the  profit  would  have  been  still 
further  augmented.  No  pruning,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  removal  of  rival  leaders,  wasnecessary. 
This  plantation  began  to  give  a  return  after 
from  eight  to  ten  years'  growth,  but  had  the 
trees  consisted  of  Oak  entirely,  the  proprietor 
would  not  have  received  a  penny  in  the  shape 
of  return  until  the  trees  had  been  growing  for 
about  twenty  years.  The  Oak  is  rather  a  slow- 
growing  tree  as  compared  with  some  other 
species,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  there 
is  very  little  demand  for  thinnings  of  a  small 
size,  so  that  I  have  found  it  rather  a  drug  in 
the  market  until  it  attained  a  size  suitable  for 
pit  wood,  when  it  then  realised  8s.  per  ton. 
Clean  grown  butt  ends,  free  of  knots  and  of 
such  a  size  as  could  be  split  up  for  spokes,  I 
have  sold  at  an  average  price  of  about  12s.  Cd. 
per  ton.  Of  course  the  bark  is  worth  something, 
but  in  removing  the  bark  from  small  stuff"  it 
incurs  a  deal  of  labour  and  expense  per  ton,  a 
correct  estimate  of  which  can  hardly  be  given, 
as  much  depends  upon  the  weather  and  local 
circumstances.  Although  the  Oak  is  a  hardy 
tree,  yet  its  growth  in  early  life  is  greatly  ac- 
celerated by  shelter,  which  is  another  strong 
inducement  to  use  nurses,  more  especially  on 
cold,  exposed  situations. 

J.  B.  Webster. 


vigorously  and  extensively,  so  as  to  fix  the  plants  in 
the  soil,  and  to  draw  up  copious  supplies  of  nourish- 
ment. But  in  crowded  plantations,  where  the 
branches  are  not  allowed  freedom  of  growth  and 
exposure,  the  leaf-buds  are  either  arrested  or  feebly 
developed,  the  roots  do  not  spread,  and  the  trees 
are  liable  to  be  blown  over  by  the  wind. 


Larch  on  thin  soils. — A  most  important  fact, 
as  regards  rural  economy,  has  arisen  from  planting 
Larch  trees  on  rocky  ground.  The  vegetable  com- 
post found  thereon  by  the  falling  of  the  leaves  has 
been  the  cause  of  producing  herbage  for  feeding, 
and  making  the  land  worth  from  12s.  to  lis.  per 
annum,  which  was  not  formerly  worth  more  than 
8d.  or  l)d.  The  tree  is  not  particular  as  to  soil, 
but  the  roots  must  be  in  a  deep  and  porous  soil, 
which  has  been  cleansed  by  the  free  passage  of 
water  through  it,  and  which  has,  at  the  same  time, 
the  benefit  of  being  constantly  kept  clean  and  in  a 
wholesome  state  by  a  good  fall  for  the  water  that 
may  fall  upon  it.  Larch  will  not  thrive  on  thin 
lands,  nor  on  those  having  a  retentive  subsoil. 
Much  of  the  disease  in  our  Larch  plantations, 
says  Dr.  Brown,  has  been  occasioned  by  imperfect 
drainage. 

Evils  of  thick  planting.— If  we  wish  trees  to 
be  firmly  rooted  we  must  allow  the  branches  to 
spread  fieely.  When  they  are  so  planted  that  the 
branches  and  leaves  of  contiguous  trees  do  not 
interfere  witli  each  other,  and  thus  all  parts  are 
exposed  to  air  and  light  equally,  the  roots  spread 


PRUNING  FOREST  TREES. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Webster,  in  The  Garden,  Feb.  25  (p. 
182),  still  adheres  to  his  old  theory  on  this  subject. 
I  have  often,  since  reading  these  remarks,  wished 
that  Mr.  W.  could  have  gone  with  me  over  some  of 
the  estates  I  have  had  occasion  to  visit.    A  few 
minutes'  demonstration  would  be  worth  a  column  of 
argument,  as  the  evils  of  the  system  of  lopping 
which  has  obtained  such  a  hold  with  some  are  so 
plain,  that  those  who  run  may  read.    I  speak  of  the 
Elm  in  particular — though  the  same  thing  applies 
to  other  trees — as  the  Elm  is  more  common  with  us 
than  any  other  field  tree.    Prevalent  as  the  practice 
is  in  some  districts,  1  have  never  heard  it  defended 
or  advocated,  except  by  Mr.  Webster   and  a  few 
others  who  liold  similar  views.    In  this  and  adjoin- 
ing counties  it  is  resorted  to  rather  as  a  necessary 
evil  for  the  sake  of  the  crops  underneath  than  as  a 
system  of  timber  culture.    All  parties  concerned 
well  know  that  serious  damage  to  the  wood  is  sure 
to  follow.    Even  auctioneers  take  care  to  describe 
unmutilated  timber  as  "  park  like,"  or  by  some  such 
familiar  phrase,  which  they  know  will  convey  the 
impression  to  the  trade  that  the  trees  are  especially 
good,  and  that  they  have  not  been  "  pruned."    If 
"pruning"  was    conducive   to    the  production  of 
good  timber,  we    should  see  "a   valuable  lot  of 
carefully  pruned  timber "   on   the  next   batch  of 
catalogues  which  come  from  the  press ;  but  the  fact 
is  just  the  reverse,  as  any  reference  to  such  manipula- 
tion is  studiously  avoided.    The  reason  why  is  clear 
enough  it  the  subject  is  given  a  moment's  thought. 
Trees,  when  allowed  to  grow  on  naturally,  throw 
out  a  certain  number  of  large  branches  ;  from  these 
again  smaller  ones  spring,  and  from  these   again 
the  smaller  twigs,  the  outcome  being  a  perfect  tree 
in  the  landscape,  and  also  one  which  can,  in  work- 
ing up  for  use,  be  dealt  with  with  complete  con- 
fidence.   What  I  mean  is  this :  A  tree  in  its  natural 
growth  divides  itself  into  well-marked  parts,  i  e., 
the  butt  portion  as  far  as  the  first  large  branch, 
grows  perfectly  clear  of  knots,  but,  owing  to  the 
diversion  of  growth,  generally  falls  off  so  much  in 
size,  that  for  purposes  of  economical  cutting  up — 
uniform  size  in  the  respective  lengths  being  a  great 
consideration — it  must  be  cross-cut  at  this  point. 
The  same  thing  holds   good  of  the   next  portion, 
which  springs  from  the  junction  of  the  first  large 
branch  or  branches  to  where  another  large  branch 
is  thrown  off,  or  to  the  crown  of  the  tree,  *  e.,  where 
all  the  branches  radiate,  and  the  main  stem  con- 
sequently terminates.     What  is  true  of  this  part  of 
the  tree  is  again  true  of  the  large  branches  them- 
selves, so  that  we  get  a  naturally  grown  tree  cross- 
cut at  each  distinct  division  of  its  growth,  with  the 
general  result  that  each  portion  is  free  from  knots, 
and  therefore  of  the  best  quality,  the  purposes  for 
which  it  can  be  manufactured  being  so  varied  that, 
despite  the  uneven  lengths,  all  can   be  turned  to 
good  account.     The  picture  of  a   tree  which  has 
been    "  pruned " —  scientifically   or    otherwise,    as 
science  wrongly  applied  is  as  bad  as    profound 
ignorance — will  be   altogether   different.     In  this 
case  the  axe  and  the  saw  have  been  carefully  kept 
employed ;  every  appearance  of  a  side  branch  has 
been  the  sign  for  renewed  industry.    After  years  of 
this  work  a  "beautiful"  symmetrical  tree  is  obtained ; 
but  at  what  cost  ?     Simply  that  of  taking  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent.  oS  the  value  of  the  timber,  as 
the  whole  stem  is  so  full  of  knots,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  where  they  are  or  where  they  are  not, 
which  means  that  the  wood  can  only  be  used  for 
the  commonest  purposes.     I   do  not  draw   upon 
imagination  for  this,  as  it  is  a  plain  every-day  fact, 
and  one  ■which,  properly  understood,  would  set  at 
rest  all  advocacy  of  such  a  fatal  mistake  as  trying 
to  improve  the  growth  of  our  timber  by  the  use  of 
axe  and  saw.  D.  J.  Yeo. 

Tyijncliam,  Wills, 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— SAatejieare. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.  COLEMAN. 

HYBRID  CRABS. 
Writing  up  the  Crab  at  a  time  when  tlie  editor 
of  The  Garden  is  devoting  much  valuable  space 
to  a  long  correspondence  on  the  reduction  of 
our  fat  lists  of  Apples  and  Pears  may  appear  a 
step  in  the  wrong  direction,  but  this  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  is  not  the  case.  No  one 
v.'ould  think  of  jjitting  the  best  Crab  in  or  out 
of  cultivation  against  a  moderately  good  Apple, 
as  the  child  would  certainly  beat  the  parent ;  but 
for  all  that,  exclusive  of  its  comparatively  small 
value  for  cooking  and  preserving  purposes, 
which  by  the  way  is  not  so  trilling  as  many 
imagine,  the  Crab  in  its  original  form  is  worthy 
of  our  consideration.  Indeed,  all  observant 
admirers  of  our  sylvan  scenery  will  bear  witness 
to  my  statement  that  few  flowering  deciduous 
trees  produce  a  more  sti-iking  effect  in  April 
and  May,  especially  when  fine  old  specimens, 
many  of  them  centenarians,  are  found  growing 
on  the  ferrugineous  and  old  red  sandstone  soils 
which  give  so  much  warmth  and  colour  to  their 
flowers.  From  the  landscape  planter's  and 
painter's  point  of  view,  then,  these  trees  are 
worthy  of  preservation ;  but  it  is  not  so  much 
of  these  indigenous  subjects  as  of  the  imported 
species  and  hybrids  that  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words. 

The  first,  I  believe,  which  found  its  way  into 
this  country,  according  to  Loudon,  was  the 
Siberian  Crab  (Pyrus  baccata)  in  1758,  some- 
times called  the  Cherry  Apple,  or  scarlet  S. 
Crab.  Then  came  the  Tartarian,  or  yellow- 
fruited  Crab,  quite  as  hardy  and  almost  as 
ornamental  when  in  fiower  and  fruit,  but  not  so 
well  known,  and  it  is  from  these  that  the  several 
forms  now  in  cultivation  have  been  raised. 

Our  friends  in  America  are,  I, believe,  far  in 
advance  of  us  in  the  hybridisation  and  cultiva- 
tion of  Crabs,  and  this  is  not  surprising,  as  the 
intense  hardiness  of  the  Siberian  so  well  fits  it 
for  their  climate.  In  this  country,  too,  the 
hybridist  has  been  at  work,  and  although  it  may 
not  be  generally  known,  there  are  now  some 
most  beautiful  examples,  the  result  of  the  fer- 
tilisation of  the  flcjwers  of  the  Siberian  and  Tar- 
tarian Crabs  with  the  pollen  of  some  of  our 
brightest-coloured  Apples.  Indeed,  so  beautiful 
are  some  of  these,  especially  the  Devonshire 
Quarrenden  hybrids,  raised  by  Mr.  Philip  Fry, 
of  Addington  Park,  Maidstone,  that  Dr.  Bull  in 
the  7th  part  of  the  "  Herefordshire  Pomona " 
devoted  a  jilate  specially  to  their  illustration. 
If  any  reader  having  the  work  at  hand  will  refer 
to  plate  75,  he  will  find  first,  the  Siberian, 
secoud,'the  Tartarian,  beautifully  figured.  Then 
foUow  the  Supreme  and  the  Crimson,  the  latter 
a  most  charming  fruit,  worthy  of  a  place  on  any 
lawn  or  in  any  shrubbery.  Next,  a  size  or  two 
larger,  we  find  the  American  and  the  Purple, 
and  last,  but  not  least  beautiful,  the  Trans- 
parent and  the  Quarrenden  hybrids.  The  trees 
take  the  form  of  the  Quarrenden  in  growth,  and 
the  fruit  has  a  mixed  flavour  by  no  means  im- 
pleasant  ;  moreover,  being  extremely  orna- 
mental in  the  spring  and  autumn,  they  are  well 
adapted  for  the  lawn  and  shrubbery  or  for 
brightening  up  groujis  of  Conifers. 

The   fruit  of  almost  all   the  varieties   when 


eaten  fresh  from  the  trees  has  a  peculiar  acidu- 
lated flavour,  which  renders  it  very  refreshing 
during  the  hot  weather,  and  the  juice  or  pulp 
when  preserved  as  a  conserve,  cheese,  or  jelly, 
makes  a  rich  and  delicious  sweetmeat,  retaining 
the  peculiar  flavour  so  much  esteemed  by  many, 
and  in  this  form,  like  the  Quince  and  the  Med- 
lar, it  is  of  great  value  to  the  housekeeper  for 
the  dessert.  When  simply  boiled  in  a  paste 
Crabs  make  a  pudding  of  delicious  aroma  and 
taste,  while  a  refreshing  drink  for  the  sick-room 
may  be  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  the 
cooked  and  broken  fruit  and  allowing  it  to  cool. 


NOTES  ON  LATE  PEARS. 

That  many  of  our  late  Pears  cannot  "be  grown 
to  perfection  on  east  or  west  walls  where  we 
invariably  find  them,  I  have  proved  over  and 
over  again,  especially  so  in  the  case  of  such 
varieties  as  Beurru  Ranee,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Easter  Beurru,  and  others. 
Could  I  have  shown  you  the  magnificent  fruits 
of  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  grown  on  a  south 
aspect  compared  with  those  on  an  east  w-all,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  would  have  placed  this 
variety  next  to  Maiie  Louise  on  your  list.  Its 
near  neighbour,  Doyennij  du  Comice,  deserves 
all  that  has  been  said  for  it,  and  no  better  Pear 
can  be  grown  for  its  season.  But  Louise  Bonne 
produces  six  fruits  to  one  of  Doyenne  du  Comice. 
I  have  yet  to  learn  why  Bergamotte  d'Esperen 
should  not  be  put  equal  to  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
for  here,  in  a  south  aspect,  it  is  equally  produc- 
tive, quite  as  good  in  tiavour,  though  not  quite 
so  large,  and  a  little  later  in  ripening.  Some 
time  since  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  we 
want  really  good  late  Pears,  we  must  give  the 
trees  high  south  walls,  all  of  which,  as  a  rule,  are 
too  low,  14  feet  or  Hi  feet  being  none  too  high, 
but  where  do  we  find  the  Pear  occupying  a  south 
aspect  I  The  Peach  has  the  coveted  position 
and  worthily  deserves  it,  no  doubt,  in  many 
instances.  But  would  it  not  be  of  greater 
advantage  to  plant  on  the  south  wall  the  good 
late  Pears  instead  of  the  Peach  ]  If  south 
walla  were  covered  with  winter  Pears,  we  may 
then  reasonably  expect  to  be  in  a  position  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  many  varieties  we  have 
often  heard  of,  but  never  seen.  Whatever  the 
merits  of  a  table  Apple  may  be,  they  can  never 
equal  those  of  the  Pear,  which  from  November 
to  March  is  highly  appreciated  by  all  in  prefer- 
ence even  to  the  Grape. 

Winter  Nelis  Peae. — A  word  as  to  this  Pear' 
which  has  obtained  such  a  high  position  in  your 
list.  Unfortunately,  I  have  not  grown  this  on  a 
south  aspect,  and  as  a  pyramid  it  is  very  un- 
satisfactory, but  a  vig<irous  tree  on  an  east  wall 
produces  a  quantity  of  small  fruit,  while  a  very 
old  tree  on  a  west  aspect  bears  remarkably  well. 
I  thin  the  fruit,  yet  I  only  get  small-sized  speci- 
mens. I  consider  Winter  Nelis  most  valuable, 
as  it  comes  into  use  late  in  the  season. 

Hardirick  Orange,  tihrewshunj.      J.  Taylor. 


Soils  for  Pears. — I  see  Mr.  Rose  adds  clay  and 
Vine-border  soil  to  his  trees.  iVssuming  that  the 
natural  soil  is  heavy,  one  would  gather  that  Wil- 
liams' Bon  Chretien  requires  a  clayey  loam  to  bring 
it  to  perfection.  Oar  soil  here  rests  on  chalk,  and 
is  consequently  heavy  and  cold,  but  we  get  only 
about  50  per  cent,  of  spotless  fruit.  A  neighbour 
close  by  grows  this  Pear  successfully  in  warm,  sandy 
loam.  I  am  convinced  that  soils  ought  to  have  a 
great  deal  more  attention  amongst  Pear  growers 
than  they  have  hitherto  had,  as  I  believe  quality 
as  well  as  quantity  is  dependent  a  great  deal  not 
only  on  what  stock,  but  in  what  medium  the  trees 
are  growing.  For  instance,  a  Pear  that  requires  a 
warm,  porous  soil  in  the  open  would  require  when 


under  a  wall  a  more  retentive  medium,  as  the  con. 
diticns  are  so  very  different,  especially  if  on  a  south 
wall. — R.  Potter,  Serawalis. 


PEACH  CULTURE  IN  COLD  GREENHOUSE. 

Would  you  kindly  inform  me  if  Peach  growirg 
could  successfully  be  carried  on  in  a  cold  span, 
roofed  greenhouse,  16  feet  by  12  feet,  and  12  feet 
high  in  centre  7  It  so,  what  arrangement  would  be 
best  ?  How  many  trees  would  it  take  ?  How  many 
dozen  of  fruit  would  such  a  house  produce  when  in 
full  bearing  ?  For  any  information  I  should  be  much 
obliged.  I  am  successful  in  growing  Peaches  out  of 
doors,  but  know  nothing  about  house  arrangements. 
Whether  they  ought  to  be  on  wires,  or  trees  in  pots, 
how  far  apart,  and  of  general  arrangement  in  a 
house,  I  know  nothing. — A.  D. 

■*,*  Peaches  of  the  finest  quality  can  be  grown  in 
a  house  of  this  description,  that  is,  provided  the 
temperature  does  not  exceed  a  mean  of  4.j°  through- 
out the  winter,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  is 
maintained  when  the  trees  are  in  flower.  Trees  in 
pots  will  give  the  greatest  variety  of  fruit,  but  they 
will  require  much  skill  and  attention  with  regard  to 
watering  and  manipulation ;  therefore,  tine  frnit 
being  the  main  object,  planting  out  in  a  good  border 
and  training  to  a  wire  trellis  will  best  answer  the  pur- 
pose, especially  as  "  A.  D."  does  not  profess  to  under- 
stand house  culture.  As  it  is  now  too  late  to  think  of 
planting  this  spring,  the  trellis  may  be  constructed  by 
straining  the  wires  horizontally,  9  inches  apart  and 
11  inches  from  the  glass,  at  any  convenient  time 
before  the  middle  of  October.  If  the  greenhouse 
is  built  with  upright  sidehghts — which,  by  the  way, 
should  open  outward — this  portion  as  well  as  the 
roof  must  be  wired  also,  otherwise  much  valuable 
space  will  be  lost;  and  if  galvanised  wire  is  used, 
two  coats  of  paint  will  be  necessary  for  the  preven- 
tion of  injury  to  the  young  wood  by  contact  with 
the  metal.  Ventilation  and  trellis  being  satisfac- 
tory, arrangements,  if  possible,  should  be  made  for 
having  outride  in  preference  to  inside  borders,  as 
the  ordinary  rainfall  will  be  beneficial  and  labour 
will  be  saved.  One  of  the  cardinal  points  in  suc- 
cessful culture  is  an  abundance  of  water  to  the 
roots,  which  should  be  well  drained,  but  never  dry. 
A  span-roofed  house,  16  feet  by  12  feet,  will  give 
two  trellises  16  feet  in  length  and  about  S  feet  in 
depth,  exclusive  of  the  vertical  portions  along  the 
sides,  of  which  I  cannot  speak,  as  "  A.  D."  does  not 
furnish  the  height  to  the  eaves.  Notwithstanding, 
one  good  tree  on  each  side  will  be  ample,  and, 
trained  upon  the  extension  principle,  every  inch  of 
trellis  may  be  covered  wiih  wood  in  three  years. 
About  the  end  of  October  he  may  select  two  stan- 
dards or  half-standards,  according  to  the  distance 
from  the  ground  line  to  tbe  first  wire,  and  plaat 
precisely  as  he  plants  against  walls  where  he  is 
successful.  The  tree  should  be  well  watered  home 
and  mulched,  but  not  coddled  by  keeping  the  house 
closer  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  otherwise  the 
buds  may  swell  and  break  prematurely.  Having 
established  wall  trees  of  his  own,  it  is  just  possible 
"  A.  D."  may  find  suitable  \arieties  old  enough  to 
give  fruit  the  first  year  ;  if  so,  they  must  be  trans- 
ferred when  the  leaves  are  ripe,  bat  before  they  fall. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  \isit  to  the  nursery  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  small  in  preference  to  large- 
flowered  varieties  should  be  selected.  Violette 
Hutive  and  Bellegarde,  for  instance,  would  be  more 
suitable  than  Noblesse  and  Grosse  Mignonne,  as 
they  are  hardier,  and  the  small  petals  in  an  unhcated 
house  are  not  so  injuriously  affected  by  stagnant 
moisture.  Next  and  last,  as  to  the  quantity  of  fruit 
this  house  should  give  when  the  trees  are  fuUy 
established,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  there  are 
Peaches  and  Peaches;  therefore,  assuming  that 
"A.  D."  wishes  to  have  the  best,  he  should  allow 
one  fruit  to  every  square  foot  of  trellis  covered  with 
foliage  at  the  time  of  thinning.  In  other  words,  a 
tree  10  feet  by  10  feet  will  finish  100  fruit,  and  so 
on ;  whilst  a  Nectarine  of  the  same  size  may  be 
allowed  to  carry  another  score.  Many  people  pro- 
fess their  ability  to  perform  miracles — have  a  glut 
of  insipid  fruit  one  year,  none  tbe  next,  and  soon 
kill  their  trees  into  the  bargain.     If  good  house 
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Peaches  average  9  oz.  each,  the  number  I  have 
named  will  be  found  a  very  heavy  crop  and  should 
not  be  exceeded. — W.  C 


BARREN  VINES. 


In  answer  to  "  W.  C."  in  The  Gaeden  (p.  258)  I 
will  give  him  the  treatment  the  Vines  received 
during  the  last  twelve  months.  The  Vines,  which 
were  given  every  attention  last  year,  had  a  fair  crop, 
the  bunches  on  some  of  the  canes  being  inclined  to 
shank,  but  the  wood  was  strong  and  well  ripened  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  roots  were  lifted  and  relaid 
in  fresh  soil,  as  the  border  seemed  in  bad  condi- 
tion. When  the  roots  were  being  lifted,  it  was 
found  that  they  were  mostly  all  dead,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  that  were  down  in  the  turf  that 
had  been  laid  on  the  top  of  the  drainage.  These 
were  the  only  roots  the  Vines  had,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  young  ones  which  had  been  secured  at 
the  neck  of  the  Vines  by  mulching  and  attention 
to  watering.  I  may  mention  that  the  vinery  has 
no  outside  border,  and  the  Vines  are  at  a  full  bear- 
ing age. — F.  H. 

*j*  At  last  "  F.  H."  has  supplied  the  information 
from  which  his  original  and  scantily  clothed  query 
can  be  solved.  The  Vines,  it  appears,  had  lost 
nearly  all  their  roots,  and  those  left  were  deep  down 
pumping  up  poison.  Liquid  manure,  no  doubt, 
aggravated  the  complaint  by  forcing  gross  wood 
which  produced  a  few  shanked  bunches,  and,  thanks 
to  a  brilliant  autumn,  apparently  ripened  well.  The 
finish  under  any  circumstances  could  not  have  been 
very  satisfactory,  otherwise  "  F.  H."  would  not 
have  thought  of  lifting  and  relaying,  probably  the 
most  sensible  step  he  ever  took  in  his  life.  But 
why,  calling  himself  a  gardener,  did  he  commence 
forcing  Vines  which  had  been  lifted,  and,  according 
to  his  own  admission,  had  hardly  a  root  beneath 
them  to  support  life,  much  more  to  supply  food 
requisite  to  the  maturation  of  a  crop  of  Grapes  ?  His 
proper  course  after  lifting,  one  has  hardly  patience 
to  say,  was  rest  throughout  the  winter,  followed  by 
the  most  gentle  treatment  as  to  heat  when  their 
breaking  into  growth,  say  in  April,  could  no  longer 
be  delayed.  Under  this  treatment  shoots  and  roots 
would  have  worked  in  unison ;  each  new  leaf  would 
have  been  balanced  by  a  fresh  mouth  to  feed  it,  and 
in  this  way  his  Vines  "  of  full  bearing  age,"  what- 
ever that  may  be,  might  have  been  restored  by  the 
loss  of  one  crop  of  fruit.  As  it  is,  a  flush  of  growth 
forward  enough  to  show  fruit  early  in  March  has 
been  wrung  from  rootless  Vines,  and  it  is  extremely 
doubtful,  if  they  are  worth  retaining,  if  the  wisest 
course  would  not  be  a  complete  clearance  and  re- 
planting with  young  canes  by  a  man  who  fairly 
understands  his  business.  So  far  the  verdict  is 
against  the  gardener,  but  in  how  many  small  places 
is  he  expected  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  or  not 
permitted  to  express  an  opinion  of  his  own.  This 
man,  knowing  better,  may  have  been  compelled  to 
follow  up  certain  instructions  to  force  against  his 
will,  and  yet  he  may  have  felt  that  it  was  impolitic 
to  embody  this  statement  in  his  original  query. 
This  being  bo,  not  only  master,  but  man  arc  to  blame 
for  bringing  about  the  ruin  of  the  Vines,  as  any 
jury  of  horticulturists  would  have  supported  the 
gardener  in  his  protest  against  such  wanton  suicide. 
— W.  C. 


SirnTlT  XOTKS.—FTIUir. 


Californian  Easter  Beurres  iiru  fctill  in  Cuvuiit 
(jiirdcn  Market,  the  best  nulling'  ,it  ?s.  c;ifh. 

Apple  NTthprn  Greenln«r.— I  consider  this  one  f.f 
the  lust  .Xiiril  .A|.|.k-s  grown.  I  :in  using  it  now  without 
HUgar.— W.  C. 

Cherries  and  bees. — Despite  tlio  awful  weather 
we  have  oxpcrinnced  hitcly,  our  Cherries  in  pots  are 
now  ripe.  Tlie  introduftion  into  our  luiin-to  house  of 
two  or  throe  hives  has  provoil  to  lie  a  lir.st.cliiss  me- 
dium foi  fortiliaing  the  flowers.  We  bcK'.iti  tiiis  three 
years  ago,  and  the  results  are  every  year  hotter,  some 
of  the  trees  being  at  present  loiuled  with  fruit.  The 
hives  are  brou(;lit  into  the  house  as  early  as  November, 
so  tlittt  the  heea  get  aoenstomed  to  thoir  new  quarters 
before  the  trees  come  into  bloom.— J.  Sallieii,  St. 
Qermatn-en.-Litjc. 


FRUITS  UNDEIt  GLASS. 

'I'/tf  forcing  oreltard  house. — If  all  has  gone  well, 
the  fruit  in  this  compartment  will  be  passing 
through  various  stages  from  setting  to  stoning,  and 
in  some  few  places  this  last  trying  ordeal  will  have 
been  got  over.  It  is  of  no  use  trying  to  hurry  them, 
as  the  trees  must  have  time  to  supply  each  fruit 
with  calcareous  matter,  but  once  this  formation  of 
stones  is  complete  the  rapid  development  of  pulp, 
or  flesh,  will  be  quite  as  remarkable  as  the  dead 
stand  has  been  tedious.  A  few  superfluous  fruits 
having  been  left  on  each  tree  to  compensate  for 
dropping,  those  least  favourably  situated  must  now 
be  removed,  as  every  day's  delay  represents  unne- 
cessary waste,  and  all  who  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  pot  trees  know  how  overcropping  affects  size 
and  flavour.  In  the  selection  of  fruit  for  swelling, 
those  standing  point  upward  should  be  preferred, 
and,  provided  disbudding  has  been  judiciously  per- 
formed, the  shoot  emanating  from  below  the  Peach 
should  be  allowed  to  extend  some  12  inches  to 
IS  inches  before  it  is  stopped,  whilst  the  one  started 
from  the  point  must  be  pinched,  not  only  to  throw 
size  into  the  fruit  behind  it,  but  also  to  maintain 
the  proper  symmetry  of  the  tree.  As  pot  trees  are 
so  entirely  dependent  upon  the  food  they  receive 
from  the  hand  of  the  grower,  top-dressing,  con- 
sisting of  rather  stiff  loam,  bone-dust,  old  lime- 
rubble  and  perhaps  a  dash  of  good  rotten  cow 
manure,  must  be  given  to  them,  little  and  often,  as 
constant  watering  washes  it  in  or  away,  and  the 
roots  appear  on  the  surface  in  search  of  more.  The 
liquid  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  perfectly 
clear,  weak,  and  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  house,  which  may  now 
range  from  58°  on  mild  nights  to  7il°  by  day  from 
sun  and  fire  heat  combined,  and  a  few  degrees 
higher  when  external  conditions  favour  liberal  venti- 
lation. A  change  of  liquid  food  being  so  acceptable 
to  plants  and  trees  of  all  kinds,  clarified  drainings 
from  the  frame  ground,  soot,  and  guano-water  may 
be  used  alternately  with  advantage,  but  the  greatest 
possible  care  must  be  exercised  in  their  preparation 
and  dilution,  as  one  overdose  may  prove  fatal  to  the 
roots  as  well  as  the  fruit.  In  many  places  the 
drainage  from  cowsheds  and  stables  comes  within 
reach,  but  these  liquids,  especially  the  latter,  are 
most  powerful  and  dangerous,  a  pint  being  quite 
sufficient  to  mix  with  a  four-gallon  canful  of 
pure  water.  The  amateur  and  young  beginner 
will  do  well  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  last  sentence,  as  much  injury,  more  frequently 
than  is  suspected,  follows  the  too  liberal  use 
of  stimulants  containing  a  large  percentage  of 
animal  urine.  To  say  feed  liberally  is  vague  and 
misleading,  as  I  have  known  forced  trees  paralysed 
for  two  years  by  one  strong  watering  with  stable 
drainage.  Syringing  as  well  as  watering  from  this 
time  forward  being  a  very  important  item,  the  trees 
must  be  thoroughly  bathed  twice  on  fine  days,  the 
first  time  when  the  temperature  begins  to  rise,  the 
second  when  the  house  is  closed  for  the  benefit  of 
sun  heat  in  the  afternoon.  This  operation  on  dull, 
cold  days  may  be  dispensed  with,  but  the  walls  and 
floors  must  be  well  damped  over  to  ensure  a  proper 
degree  of  atmospheric  moisture.  For  syringing, 
warm  soft  water  or  water  free  from  lime  should 
always  be  used,  as  it  does  Bot  leave  an  unsiglitly 
deposit  on  the  rough  coat  of  the  Peach,  whilst  weak 
soot-water  once  or  twice  a  week  will  give  a  deep 
green  colour  to  the  foliage  and  check  the  increase 
of  fly  and  spider.  Good  culture  in  the  way  I  have 
advised  will,  however,  prevent  the  last  from  gain- 
ing a  foothold,  and  gentle  fumigation  with  tobacco 
paper  is  the  never-failing  remedy  for  green  and 
black  aphis. 

T/ir  iieneral  lioiisi:  containing  a  mixed  selection  of 
trees  will  now  be  in  a  most  interesting  condition, 
as  many  of  them  will  be  in  flower,  whilst  others 
will  have  set  their  fruit.  As  the  petals  of  the 
flowers  drop  each  tree  must  be  carefully  syringed 
with  tepid  water  and  the  same  may  be  given  to  the 
roots.  Others  less  forward  will  require  daily  atten- 
tion  with  the  carael's-hair  brush,  the  rabbit's  tail, 
or  the  syringe.  In  dull,  showery  weather,  a  dry, 
brisk  atmosphere  quickened  by  a  taste  of  fire-heat 
suits  the  trees  b?st,  as  the  poUeo  under  there  condi- 


tions is  not  only  more  plentiful,  but,  rendered 
buoyant  by  warmth,  it  is  always  capable  of  per- 
forming its  oflice.  External  conditions,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  bright,  dry,  and  bracing,  ageritle 
dewing  over  with  the  syringe  about  2  p.m  ,  whilst 
keeping  the  delicate  organs  fresh  and  healthy,  gene- 
rally produces  the  desired  result.  Whether  dry  or 
wet  fertilisation  so  late  in  the  season  is  absolutely 
neces-ary  is  extremely  doubtful,  but  some  varieties 
of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  being  shy  pollen-producers, 
a  cross  from  Elruge  or  Royal  George  very  often 
secures  a  crop  where  otherwise  it  might  be  lost. 
The  operation  takes  up  very  little  time,  fruit  cross- 
fertilised  always  attains  its  fullest  size,  stone-split- 
ting is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  for  these  reasons 
the  methods  most  in  favour  should  not  be  neglected. 
Having  so  often  drawn  attention  to  fumigation, 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  house  did  not  con- 
tain a  living  insect  when  the  first  flower  appeared  ; 
if  it  did,  the  chance  for  the  tree  which  nurtured  it 
is  a  poor  one,  as  Plums  and  Cherries,  Peaches  and 
Strawberries,  suffer  severely  from  attacks  of  aphis. 
They  will  stand  a  good  volume  of  smoke  before  and 
after  the  flowering  stage,  but  once  the  flowers  open, 
the  grower's  hand  is  tied  until  after  the  petals  fall.  If 
choice  Pears  are  grown  in  pots,  they  should  be  kept 
in  the  most  airy  part  of  the  house,  with  just  enough 
fire-heat  to  prevent  the  petals  from  damping  in 
cold,  wet  weather.  In  all  other  respects  they  may 
be  treated  as  Plums,  Apricots,  or  Cherries,  and 
space  being  limited,  in  due  course  they  may  be  re- 
moved and  plunged  on  a  warm  border  in  the  open 
air.  Aphis  disposed  of,  the  next  enemy  is  the  active 
little  grub,  which  attacks  the  Plum,  the  Apricot, 
and  the  Cherry.  Its  whereabouts  is  easily  disco- 
vered by  the  curled  or  closely-folded  condition  of 
the  leaf,  and  as  no  insecticide  can  reach  it,  the  only 
safe  remedy  is  crushing  with  the  finger  and  thumb 
or  hand-picking  and  removal  to  the  fire.  Straw- 
berries now  on  shelves  must  have  an  abundance  of 
water  and  good  syringing  to  keep  them  free  from 
spider  and  mildew.  They  like  an  abundance  of 
light  and  fresh  air,  and,  the  better  to  secure  these 
two  elements,  the  inexperienced  very  often  thwart 
themselves  by  placing  ihem  too  close  to  the  glass. 
When  set  they  will  require  liberal  thinning  and 
feeding,  otherwise  the  fruit  will  be  small  and  of 
little  value.  Six  to  eight  good  point  fruits  left  on 
each  plant  will  weigh  quite  as  heavily  as  a  dozen, 
and  being  of  uniform  age,  they  ripen  together, 
when  the  plants  can  be  removed  to  make  room  for 
successions. 

Pines. 

Down  to  the  present  time  the  weather  has  been 
the  reverse  of  favourable  to  Pines  in  general,  and 
early-started  plants  in  particular.  It  is,  however,  a 
long  lane  that  has  no  turning ;  therefore  we  may 
now  expect  brighter  and  milder  days,  which  will 
spare  fuel  and  enable  us  to  shut  up  with  a  full  com- 
plement of  solar  heat  and  atmospheiic  moisture,  so 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  young  fruit  and 
fertilisationof  the  flowers.  As  external  conditions  im- 
prove, the  syringe  may  be  more  freely  used  for  damp- 
ing all  available  parts  of  thestructureand  keeping  the 
roots  in  the  axils  of  the  lower  leaves  fairly  supplied 
with  moisture ;  but  it  will  not  be  wise  to  attempt 
overhead  syringing  until  all  the  fiuits  have  passed 
the  flowering  stage.  An  occasional  dewing  over  on 
fine  afternoons,  with  strong  sun-heat,  may  thenbe 
beneficial,  but  of  two  evils,  especially  before  mid- 
summer, too  light  overhead  syringing  will  do  less 
harm  than  drenching.  From  this  time  forward  it 
will  be  necessary  to  examine  each  plant  individually 
once  in  ten  days,  and  to  give  liberal  supplies  of 
weak  diluted  liquid  guano  or  soot-water  when  they 
absolutely  require  it.  Watering,  like  direct  syring- 
ing, is  sometimes  carried  to  excess,  but  a  wet  con- 
dition, more  easily  produced  than  corrected,  can 
always  be  prevented  by  adopting  the  following 
simple  rule,  viz  ,  a  plant  is  found  in  an  intermediate 
state,  it  is  neither  wet  nor  dry,  never  give  water  to 
keep  want  away,  but  pass  it  by.  The  syringe  will 
prevent  injury,  and  its  roots  will  be  in  the  best 
possible  condition  for  liquid  by  the  time  water- 
ing day  comes  round  again.  Beyond  this  pre- 
caution against  a  sodden  condition  no  definite 
method  of  watering  can  be  laid  down,  as  much 
depends  upon  the  elevation  of  the  bed,  the  wet  or 
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dry  condition  of  the  plunging  material,  and  tbe 
nature  of  the  compost.  In  some  soils  the  pots  soon 
become  full  of  white  roots,  whilst  in  others  they 
contain  but  few.  And,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
the  shy  rooters  require  least  water  and  most  atmo- 
spheric moisture  charged  with  ammonia  to  assist 
the  fruit  when  swelling.  When  all  the  fruits  are 
up  they  should  be  neatly  staked  to  keep  the  crowns 
upright,  and  provided  stock  is  plentiful,  one,  or  at 
most  two,  suckers  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  leave 
upon  each  plant.  Let  the  bottom-heat  range  from 
85"  to  90°,  and  see  that  the  tan  or  leaves  do  not 
heat  themselves  dry,  also  that  a  change  to  hot 
weather  does  not  produce  a  sudden  fluctuation, 
which  sometimes  does  much  Injury  to  the  tender 
roots  before  the  increase  is  suspected.  Aim  at  70" 
by  night,  with  a  chink  of  front  air,  and  80"  to  85° 
by  day,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather.  A'entilate  at  76°,  and  close  early  enough 
to  secure  a  rise  to  HO"  with  sun  heat  and  moisture. 
The  second  batch  of  plants,  including  Rothschilds 
and  Cayennes,  now  showing  fruit  will  take  more 
water  than  would  have  been  good  for  Queens 
started  in  February,  and  the  sjringe  may  be  more 
freely  plied  about  the  walls  and  over  the  surface 
of  the  bed ;  but  on  no  account  must  this  be  too 
freely  used,  as  a  slow  perspiring  plant  like  the  Pine 
suffers  more  from  an  excess  than  it  does  from  a 
tardy  supply  of  water  at  the  root. 

Siwcesnitms  potted  in  March,  having  taken  well 
to  the  new  compost,  may  now  be  watered  and 
encouraged  to  make  an  early  growth  by  the  main- 
tenance of  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  and 
early  closing  with  sun  in  preference  to  fire-heat.  A 
stout,  stocky  growth  being  imperative,  night  air 
must  not  be  neglected,  neither  must  systematic 
shading  be  indulged  in.  If  thin  blinds  are  fitted  to 
the  roofs  of  very  light  houses,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  run  them  down  for  an  hour  or  two  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  certainly  they  will  do 
good  service  by  keeping  in  heat  and  moisture 
through  the  hours  of  darkness.  The  bottom  heat 
in  this  compartment  may  range  about  85",  and  the 
air  temperature  from  65"  at  night  to  t'AF  in  the 
morning,  and  75°  to  80°  through  the  day,  the  latter 
being  the  maximum  with  sun-heat.  This  should  be  at- 
tained  under  gradually  increased  ventilation,  and 
maintained  by  timely  reduction  and  early  closing. 

SticJiers  that  were  potted  last  month  and  plunged 
in  a  sharp  bottom  heat  obtained  from  Oak  leaves  or 
tan,  will  now  be  rooted  and  ready  for  water  if  the 
first  supply  has  not  already  been  given  to  them. 
The  best  place  for  these  is  a  close,  compact  pit  in 
which  the  surface  of  the  bed  is  not  more  than  2  feet 
in  front  and  3  feet  at  the  back  from  the  glass,  and, 
provided  they  are  plunged  to  the  rims  and  properly 
sustained  by  atmospheric  moisture,  one  good  water- 
ing will  most  likely  keep  them  going  until  they  are 
ready  for  a  shift  into  larger  pots.  If  any  old  stools 
from  which  winter  fruit  has  been  cut  are  wanted 
for  stock,  this  pit  will  suit  them  admirably,  as  they 
can  be  shaken  out  and  put  into  8-inch  pots  or 
plunged  into  the  fermenting  material.  To  econo- 
mise space  all  the  old  stools  may  be  shortened 
back  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  main  stems, 
when  they  may  be  planted  in  the  boxes  as  closely  as 
they  will  stand  together.  Smooth  Cayennes,  with 
which  few  growers  are  overstocked,  under  this  treat- 
ment very  often  start  one  or  two  dormant  buds, 
which  make  nice  little  plants  by  the  end  of  the 
summer.  Yet  another  method  of  making  the  most 
of  these  old  stools  is  equally  simple,  and  may  be 
described  in  a  few  words,  viz  ,  having  trimmed  them 
close  in,  lay  them  side  by  side  in  shallow  cutting 
boxes  i  inches  to  (J  inches  in  depth,  cover  with 
light  sandy  soil  or  leaf-mould,  plunge  the  boxes  in  a 
strong  bottom  heat,  and  keep  the  soil  moist  until 
the  joung  suckers  some  3  inches  or  4  inches  in 
height  can  be  detached  and  placed  singly  in  4-inch 
pots. 

I^prhuj  Vine  pinnlhiri. — Where  this  now  popular 
mode  of  establishing  ^'mes  is  contemplated — say  in 
May,  or  even  as  late  as  Jane — the  various  details  so 
essential  to  success  should  now  receive  attention. 
The  first  point,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  young  Vines,  which  by  this  time  should 
be  well  rooted  in  small  pots  or  sods  of  turf,  thg 


latter  being  the  best,  as  there  is  no  cramping  or 
coiling  should  planting  be  delayed.  The  best  posi- 
tions for  these  propagating  cubes,  as  I  have  often 
stated,  is  the  surface  of  a  bed  of  tan  or  leaves,  in 
which  the  bottom-heat  ranges  about  75°  or  80°  and 
not  more  than  3  feet  from  the  roof  of  a  light  house 
or  pit,  which  by-and-by  can  be  freely  ventilated. 
As  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  young  canes  should 
be  drawn,  they  should  be  quite  a  foot  apart  every 
way,  and  the  better  to  keep  them  in  condition  for 
moving,  a  long-bladed  knife  may  be  forced  along 
all  the  joints  in  the  sods  when  the  roots  have 
penetrated  a  little  beyond  their  boundary.  By  this 
operation  each  root  which  would  otherwise  interlace 
and  form  a  network  all  over  the  bed  will  multiply 
and  ramify  close  at  home,  the  Vines  will  not  feel 
the  check,  and,  lifted  with  a  large  tan  fork,  they 
can  be  moved  with  perfect  safety. 

The  second  operation  is  the  preparation  of  the 
border,  which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  must  be 
inside  the  house,  very  narrow  to  admit  of  being 
warmed  through  by  a  good  lining  of  hot  leaves,  and 
about  G  inches  higher  than  the  proper  level  to  allow 
for  sinking.  The  house  having  been  cleared  out, 
cleansed  and  painted,  ample  drainage  a  foot  in 
depth,  resting  upon  concrete  and  wide  enough  to 
carry  a  longitudinal  ridge  of  compost,  must  be  pro- 
vided and  covered  with  turf.  Grass  side  downwards. 
As  everyone  knows  that  good  fresh  turfy  loam,  old 
lime  rubble,  and  a  fair  percentage  of  bone-dust  will 
grow  Vines  and  tJrapes  in  perfection,  this  compost 
should  be  made  up  in  a  dry,  airy  shed,  or  in  the 
house  itself,  and  piled  up  on  the  drainage,  say 
3  feet  in  width  at  the  base  and  2  feet  at  the  top,  or, 
materials  being  plentiful,  turf  walls  may  be  intro- 
duced for  keeping  the  sides  perpendicular.  If 
newly-cut  turf,  fresh  and  dry,  aided  by  the  bone- 
dust,  does  not  ferment,  hot  leaves,  as  I  have  just 
observed,  must  be  piled  up  on  the  north  side  of  the 
border.  Time  and  patience  wUl  bring  about  the 
desired  result,  and  when  the  heat  in  the  ridge 
touches  70°  it  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  its 
future  occupants.  Having  transferred  the  Vines 
and  just  buried  the  sods,  now  full  of  roots,  they 
must  be  moderately  watered  home,  staked  and 
mulched  with  a  thin  covering  of  fresh  horse  drop- 
pings. The  house  at  first  must  be  kept  close  and 
moist,  and  possibly  for  a  few  hours  on  bright  days 
it  may  require  light  shading,  but  Vines  prepared 
and  planted  in  this  way  generally  start  away  at 
once,  and  once  in  free  growth  they  will  fill  a  very 
large  house  with  strong  canes  under  ordinary  vinery 
treatment.  Spring-struck  Vines,  I  ought  to  say,  are 
not  absolutely  necessary,  as  I  have  cut  down  to  a 
single  bud  and  shaken  out  weaklings  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  I  have  then  washed  and  shortened 
back  the  roots,  pegged  them  down  on  the  squares  of 
turf,  and  covered  them  lightly  with  rich  compost. 
The  growth  these  Vines  have  made  has  been  highly 
satisfactory,  but  not,  I  think,  quite  equal  to  that 
obtained  from  eyes  put  in  in  January.  W.  C. 


The  best  form  of  Peach  house. — Will  any 
reader  kindly  tell  me  the  best  form  of  Peach  house  ? 
— L.  H. 

*,„*  If  "  L,  H."  requires  a  Peach  house  for  early 
forcing  and  has  a  good  south  wall  in  exactly  the 
right  place,  he  may  put  up  a  lean-to.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  to  build  a  wall,  I  should  forego 
this  expense  and  erect  a  true  span  running  north 
to  south.  A  house  of  this  kind  should  stand  on 
cast-iron  or  brick  piers  for  the  convenience  of  let- 
ting out  the  roots  ;  the  width,  not  less  than  20  feet, 
to  allow  for  the  full  development  of  the  trees  under 
each— t  e.,  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  roof — and 
ventilation  (top  and  bottom)  should  be  abundant. 
Do  not  attempt  a  cntd  house,  but  put  in  4-inch 
pipes,  to  ensure  a  circulation  of  warm  air  when  the 
trees  are  in  flower. — W.  C. 

Bymer  and  Lane's  Prince'Albert  Apples. 
—I  fully  agree  with  "J.  C.  C."  (p.  :i42)  as  regards 
the  above  Apples,  whilst  if  Flanders  Pippin,  Dume- 
low's  Seedling,  and  Newland  Sack  were  added,  we 
should  have  a  quintet  of  home-grown  Apples  that 
would  be  very  difficult  to  surpass  at  this  time  of 
year,  especially  if  fruit  growers  would  abandon  the 
orthodox  method  of  storing  their  Apples  ob  dry, 


arid  shelves,  a  method  which  certainly  hastens 
shrivelling  and  early  decay.  I  have  found  good  re- 
sults in  storing  by  taking  old  cement  and  other 
casks  to  the  trees  at  the  time  of  gathering,  carefully 
picking  and  selecting  the  perfect  fruit,  packing 
them  direct  into  the  casks,  and  conveying  them  at 
once  to  a  cool  store-room  or  cellar  where  a  fairly 
equal  temperature  is  maintained  without  artificial 
aid,  and  not  again  interfering  with  them  till  they  are 
required  for  use.  We  have  still  left  several  of  these 
casks,  the  Apples  in  which  are  nearly  as  firm  and 
sound  as  when  they  were  gathered,  with  not  one  per 
cent,  of  decayed  fruit.  Prince  Albert  is  rather  a 
straggling-growing  tree  for  a  standard,  which  is  its 
only  fault. — W.  Crump,  Madrcsjield  Couit, 


Rose  Garden. 


PEUNING  SUMMER  ROSES. 

I  HAVE  been  working  among  a  fairly  good  collec- 
tion of  Roses  more  or  less  for  nearly  forty  years, 
and  have  by  way  of  experiment  pruned  at  various 
times  from  January  onwards.  I  have  never  yet 
lost  a  crop  of  flowers  through  early  pruning,  and  I 
confess,  until  Mr.  Girdlestone  mentioned  it,  I  was 
unaware  that  summer-blooming  Roses  were  on  the 
whole  more  precocious  than  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
as  this  is  directly  opposed  to  my  own  observation 
and  experience.  The  whole  efl'orts  of  the  summer- 
blooming  Roses  are  concentrated  upon  a  single 
month's  splendour,  and  if  early  pruning  led  to  the 
loss  of  a  crop  of  flowers,  or  even  to  malformation  or 
green  centres,  I  should  have  discovered  this  fact 
and  reformed  my  practice  long  ago.  I  have  seen 
malformed  and  green-centred  flowers,  but  they  are 
most  frequently  found  upon  plants  badly  nourished 
and  insufficiently  pruned.  Many  years  ago  I  was 
anxious  to  have  large  Rose  trees  like  those  seen 
in  the  hedges  in  some  of  the  grazing  districts 
where  the  hedges  are  left  uncut.  I  planted  a  con- 
siderable number  in  positions  where  Nature  and 
themselves  might  settle  the  matter  of  growth  be- 
tween them.  For  a  few  years  all  went  well,  but 
malformed  and  green-centred  blossoms  became  so 
common  and  dead  twigs  in  the  centre  of  the  bushes 
so  numerous,  that  one  day  in  the  month  of  February 
in  a  fit  of  disgust  and  desperation  I  applied  the 
knife  to  the  plants,  and  brought  them  into  a  state  of 
subjection,  from  which  they  were  never  afterwards 
allowed  to  depart.  I  have  never  met  with  a  Hose 
that  was  not  improved  by  moderate  pruning  accord- 
ing to  the  object  in  view.  It  may,  I  think,  be 
stated  with  certainty  that  the  finest  flowers  are 
obtained  from  plants  cut  fairly  well  back.  I  have 
never  since  seen  such  beds  of  pink  and  white  Pro- 
vence and  pink  Moss  as  those  I  was  acquainted  with 
in  my  early  gardening  career.  I  remember  a  large 
French  garden  I  had  charge  of  which  contained 
thirty-two  large  beds  of  dwarf  Roses  all  on  their 
own  roots.  We  had  no  Manettis  in  those  days,  but 
in  pruning,  stray  shoots  were  left  at  intervals  for 
the  purpose  of  layering,  and  by  this  means  the  beds 
were  always  kept  full.  Standard  Roses  of  all  the  best 
kinds  then  in  cultivation,  but  most  of  which  have 
now  disappeared,  were  employed  to  give  elevation.  I 
remember  the  great  excitement  Geant  des  Batailles 
caused,  and  the  rush  that  was  made  to  work  up 
a  stock  for  a  bed.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
my  conviction  is  that  the  summer  blooming  Koses 
were  better  in  those  days  than  they  are  now.  One 
reason  for  this,  perhaps,  may  be  that  we  had  but 
few  others,  and  they  received  full  and  undivided 
attention. 

In  referring  to  pruning  Roses  to  rested  or  dormant 
buds,  "D.  T.  F."  in  The  Garden  (p.  336)  says, 
in  speaking  of  their  excitability,  they  are  the 
best  prepared  for  work,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  the 
first  to  get  at  it.  Yes,  when  the  proper  time  arrives, 
but  they  do  not  fidget  about  all  winter  like  the  un- 
ripe buds  do.  During  a  mild  winter,  where  does 
the  first  growth  come  from  ?  Does  it  come  from 
the  firm  ripe  wood,  or  from  the  excitable  unripe 
growth  ?  And  I  repeat,  if  fine  well-formed  flowers 
are  desired,  cut  to  dormant  buds.  Which  is  the 
best  prepared  for  work,  the  man  who  goes  to  bed  at 
the  proper  time,  sleeps  calmly  the  whole  night,  or 
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the  person  who  fijgets  about,  rising  np  to  strike  a 
light  and  see  what  o'clock  it  is  every  hour  or  so?  I 
do  not  think  this  analogy  is  at  all  far-fetched. — E.  H. 
I  do  not  write  as  a  grower  of  Roses  for  exhibi- 
tion, as  I  have  never  at  any  time  tried  my  hand  at 
showing  them.  I  grow,  however,  a  large  quantity  for 
embellishing  the  garden  and  for  cutting  from,  and 
I  think  the  majority  of  Rose  growers  belong  to  this 
class.  Certainly  a  great  many  gentlemen's  gar- 
deners do  as  well  as  numbers  of  amateurs.  I  prefer 
Roses  grown  for  every-day  decoration,  because 
they  are  treated  as  objects  of  general  interest,  and 
are  not  mutilated  to  reduce  their  blossoms  to  one  or 
two  huge  specimens.  There  is  no  difficulty,  how- 
eyer,  in  growing  Roses  for  general  decoration,  as  it 
is  impossible  to  have  too  many  o£  them,  and  as  the 
time  of  pruning  and  the  way  of  doicg  it  have  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  length  cf  the  flowering 
season  and  the  quantity  of  the  blooms,  special  at- 
tention may,  at  the  present  time,  be  advantageously 
directed  to  these  points.  I  have  known  some  growers 
prune  their  Rosesintheautnmn,  because  they  thought 

1  he  long  shoots  were  untidy.  This  is  a  great 
mistake.  No  Roses  should  ever  be  pruned  until 
the  middle  of  February,  and  the  last  of  them 
may  be  pruned  as  late  as  the  end  of  March. 
A  succession  of  pruning  produces  a  succession 
of  flowers,  but  Roses  pruned  about  the  middle 
of  February  may  start  into  growth  soon  afterwards 
and  be  severely  checked  in  March.  This  is  the 
reason  why  all  early-pruned  Roses  should  occupy 
sheltered  positions,  and  if  they  do  they  will  grow 
and  flower  in  May,  while  those  pruned  later  will 
not  bloom  until  June  and  July.  Exhibitors  of 
Roses  can  generally  tell  how  long  it  will  take  their 
plants  to  come  into  bloom  after  pruning  takes  place, 
and  this  operation  is  performed  on  a  certain  date  to 
ensure  their  being  ready  for  a  certain  show  ;  then 
the  blooms  come  all  out  at  once  and  early  or  late 
blossoms  are  ignored.  But  this  is  not  our  system  for 
decorative  Roses,  and  a  succession  of  pruning  is 
always  productive  of  good  results.  We  sometimes 
peg  down  a  long  shoot  on  a  plant  without  cutting 
it  off,  and  this  will  bloom  a  fortnight  before  all  the 
pruned  ones.  The  blooms  on  a  pegged-down  shoot 
are  not  large,  but  generally  well  formed,  and  always 
plentiful  and  early,  which  are  two  important  points. 
Id  pruning  we  never  cut  back  to  the  last  bud,  nor 
do_we  recommend  this,  but  the  shoots  are  left  from 

2  inches  to  4  inches  long,  and  they  always  start 
freely  and  produce  strong  shoots.  In  the  case  of 
old  plants  very  thick  and  bushy  in  the  head  a  large 
quantity  of  the  old  wood  should  be  thinned  out  and 
only  the  strongest  of  the  shoots  left.  Stock  suckers 
which  are  produced  by  many  plants  should  be 
wholly  removed, — Cambrian. 
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National  Auricula  Society  (Southern  Sec- 
tion).— There  promises  to  be  a  t,^ood  show  of  Auriculas 
and  allied  flowers  at  the  exhibition  of  the  above 
society  on  Tuesday  next,  April  24,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  \Ve3tminater. 

Narcissus  triandrus  albus.— From  Mr.  A. 
Rawson,  Windermere,  we  have  received  an  excellent 
photograph  of  the  lovely  Narcissus  triandrus  albus, 
one  of  the  best  of  all  iu  its  particular  group.  The 
photograph  showed  a  plant  in  the  moat  robust  health, 
and  a  mass  of  hloom. 

Crinum  amabile. — We  have  received  a  photo- 
graph of  this  pkut  from  Mr.  W.  Shave,  St.  Heliers, 
Jersey,  who  sends  the  following  particulars.  This 
photograph  of  Crinum  amabile  was  taken  at  the 
end  of  March  in  the  girden  of  my  employer,  Mr. 
Charles  Godfrey,  Jersey.  It  flowered  three  times 
last  year.  The  bulb  is  now  1  foot  llj  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  longest  leaves  are  4  feet  5  inches 
long  and  .5  inches  broad. 

Spring  flowers.— Mr.  Hartland,  of  Cork,  sends 
ns  a  gathering  of  choice  spring  ftowerj,  including  such 
gems  as  the  blue  and  white  Grape  Uyacintli  {Muscari 
botryiiidea),  white  Windflowers,  and  a  very  small  pure 
whitd  form  of  Narci^i^u3  Tazetta,  in  the  way  of  the 
Paper-white.  Mr.  Hartland  als:>  sends  the  Gentian- 
ella,  a  flower  of  the  deepest  blue. 

VVe  have  received  from  Mr.  G.  Bolas,  of  Hope- 
land  Girdens,  a  g.athering  of  spring  flowers,  compris- 
ing Sc  I'a  campanulata,  Chionodo.va   lyuciliuo,   Grape 


Hyacinths,  Dog's-tooth  Violets,  Anemones,  and 
Doronicums.  The  Scilla  and  Chiouodoxa  were  espe- 
cially well  grown. 

Carnations  from  Villa  Montboron. — The 
Princess  Kotschoubey  sends  us  from  her  beautiful 
Villa  Montboron,  Nice,  some  of  the  Tree  Carnations 
which  do  so  well  in  that  country.  Among  them  there 
is  a  beautiful  yellow  variety,  of  which  we  do  not  know 
the  name ;  a  large  white  form,  with  a  tinge  of  pink ; 
a  fine  crimson-red,  with  a  fringed  petal;  and  a 
fringed  white— all  beautiful.  We  believe  that  the 
Tree  Carnations  now  being  raised  in  the  south  of 
France  must  some  day  come  to  our  gardens,  which 
they  will  grace  very  prettily  in  the  autumn,  apart 
from  their  use  in  the  greenhouse. 

Hardy  flowers, — 1  send  you  a  few  spring 
flowers  from  our  hardy  garden.  Daphne  Blagayana 
has  been  very  beautiful  and  sweet ;  Primula  viscosa 
nivalis  does  well  here,  as  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed 
blooms ;  Fritillaria  Moggridgei  is  from  our  rock 
border.  It  seems  to  enjoy  a  position  between 
stones.  This  is  quite  a  gem  as  a  spring  bloomer, 
and  quite  distinct  from  any  other  Friiillarla.  I 
think  it  is  rather  particular  in  its  requirements.  It 
will  be  a  desirable  plant  if  it  becomes  cheap  and 
can  be  got  to  do  well.  The  enclosed  Pinks  are 
Napoleon  III.  and  Highclere,  as  grown  for  early 
work  in  pots.  I  think  them  very  beautiful,  and 
they  deserve  to  be  better  known.— John  Ckook, 
Farnhoro'  Grange. 

Strawberry  La  Grosse  Sucree. — What  a 
grand  forcing  Strawberry  this  is  !  It  is  by  far  the 
best  I  am  acquainted  with,  having  been  able  to 
gather  large,  good  fruit  regularly  since  Feb.  22  ; 
moreover,  it  is  handsome  in  appearance,  of  splendid 
colour,  and  travels  well.  Can  anyone  give  its 
parentage?  The  foliage  has  some  resemblance  to 
that  of  Keen's  Seedling.  I  have  tried  Herioart  de 
Thury  several  times,  but  cannot  obtain  satisfactory 
results.  I  cannot  get  the  flower-stalk  up  satis- 
factorily above  the  foliage,  and  the  fruit  is  always 
under-sized.  Can  it  be  the  soil .'  1  ask  this,  be- 
cause I  did  not  experience  this  difliculty  either  at 
Blenheim  or  Heckfield ;  moreover,  my  neighbours  fail 
with  it  also  in  this  district.- W.  Ceump,  MadresfieJd. 

Bhododendron  argenteum  roseum.— One  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  in  the  temperate  house  at 
Kew  at  the  present  time  is  the  crimson-flowered 
variety  of  the  silvery-leaved  Rhododendron,  whose 
flowers  are  normally  creamy  white  with  a  crimson 
blotch  in  the  centre.  The  colour  of  the  roseum 
variety  is  more  crimson  than  rose,  and  the  great 
trusses  amidst  the  luxuriant  foliage  have  a  most 
beautiful  effect.  The  tree  of  it  is  some  2.5  feet  in 
height  and  bears  numerous  trusses.  The  typical 
R.  argenteum  is  still  in  bloom,  and  another  remark- 
able species  is  R.  Falconeri,  with  great  trusses  of 
ivory  white  bell- shaped  flowers.  These  noble 
Himalayan  trees  are  alone  worth  going  a  long 
journey  to  see,  and  at  no  other  garden  in  Europe 
can  they  be  seen  in  such  perfection  as  at  Kew. 

Single  -  flowering  Daffodils  becoming 
double. — I  have  sent  you  by  this  post  a  few  Daffo- 
dils which  may  interest  you,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  question  of  doubling.  The  flowers  were 
gathered  from  a  small  clump,  the  original  bulbs  of 
which  were  planted  in  their  present  position  about 
six  years  ago.  The  bulbs  were  wild  ones  (N. 
pseudo-Narcissus)  from  the  neighbourhood,  and 
were  planted  close  to  the  trunk  of  a  large  old  Mul- 
berry free  on  a  small  lawn,  the  soil  poor  and  stony. 
The  first  year  every  flower  was  single,  the  next  year 
some  showed  signs  of  doubling;  the  doubling  in- 
creased every  year.  Last  year  all  were  double,  but 
in  none  had  the  trumpet  become  cleft.  You  can 
see  now  what  they  have  become  by  the  specimens 
sent,  as  I  have  sent  some  of  all  the  degrees  of  doub- 
ling which  have  appeared  this  year.  For  the  last 
two  or  three  years  there  have  been  one  or  two  green 
ones,  but  none  so  green  nor  so  many  as  this  year. 
The  original  clump  consisted  of  about  eighteen 
bulbs,  and  the  number  has  now  about  trebled.  A 
few  of  the  same  planted  at  the  same  time  in  some- 
what better  soil  have  doubled  somewhat,  but  in 
none  has  the  corona  split.  The  plants  from  which 
the  flowers  sent  were  gathered  are  dwarfed,  the 
flower-stalks  being  \\  ingh^s  shorter   than  some 


recently  planted  ones  which  still  remain  single. 
The  doubling  is  in  no  way  due  to  seminal  variation, 
as  any  capsules  which  formed  have  always  been  re- 
moved. I  have  watched  these  plants  with  great 
interest,  especially  since  there  has  been  some  con- 
troversy about  the  doubling,  and  am  certain  there 
is  no  mistake  about  it  in  this  case.  The  appearance 
of  the  flowers,  which  look  decidedly  aborted,  seems 
to  show  that  the  doubling  is  probably  due  to  ill- 
health  or  want  of  proper  nourishment  which  has 
probably  affected  the  generative  functions,  earning 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  flower  to  revert  to  a 
lower  degree  of  development. — W.  A.  Shoolbrbd. 

*»*  The  flowers  sent  were  all  double,  and  cer- 
tainly very  interesting.- Ed. 

Cistus  Clusi. — Among  the  numerous  plants 
that  now  make  the  greenhouse  (No.  4)  at  Kew  so 
attractive  is  this  charming  Portuguese  Gum  Cistus, 
which  at  once  engages  attention,  because  so  seldom 
seen  in  bloom  at  this  season.  It  is  a  dwarf,  spread- 
ing bush  with  small  evergreen  foliage  and  studded 
with  numerous  snow-white  blossoms— about  the  size 
of  florins — which,  though  short-lived,  are  succeeded 
day  by  day  by  others,  thus  rendering  the  shrub 
attractive  for  a  long  time.  This  little  Cistus,  being 
naturally  an  early  flowerer,  does  not  require  much 
forcing  to  bring  it  into  bloom,  a  slightly  heated 
house  or  pit  being  suflicient.  This,  one  of  the  many 
beautiful  greenhouse  plants  that  one  sees  from  time 
to  time  in  bloom  in  the  conservatory  at  Kew,  is 
seldom,  it  ever,  met  with  in  nurseries  or  private 
gardens,  simply  because  it  is  not  known. 

Eranthemum  cinnabarinum. — Among  the 
many  Acantbaceous  plants  cultivated  in  stoves, 
there  are  few  (if  any)  that  surpass  this  in  beauty 
when  well  grown,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is 
still  so  seldom  seen  in  private  gardens.  Every 
spring  it  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  plants  in 
the  stove  at  Kew,  and  at  the  present  time  is  in 
perfection.  The  flowers,  each  as  large  as  a  shilling 
and  of  a  bright  magenta,  blotched  with  crimson,  are 
borne  in  tall,  loose  clusters,  and  as  the  buds  open  in 
succession,  the  plant  remains  long  in  bloom.  If 
it  has  a  fault,  it  is  that  its  habit  of  growth 
is  not  so  compact  as  a  gardener  would  like,  but 
probably  if  the  plant  were  grown  specially  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  dwarf,  bushy  specimens,  it  would 
be  amenable  to  such  treatment.  At  any  rate,  its 
beautiful  flowers  entitle  it  to  consideration.  It 
was  the  subject  of  a  coloured  plate  in  The  Garden 
(Vol.  XVIII. ),  and  since  then  it  has  become  more 
generally  known  and  cultivated.  It  is  a  native  of 
Northern  India,  and  may  be  grown  in  a  greenhouse. 
Probably  a  lower  temperature  than  that  of  a  stove 
would  induce  a  dwarfer  growth. 

Pitcairnia    Maroni  and  Darblayana. — In 

addition  to  the  note  on  Pitcairnia  corallina  men- 
tioned in  The  Garden,  Feb.  11,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  add  a  few  words  about  Pitcairnia  Maroni,  which  is 
just  now  in  bloom  in  one  of  our  houses.  This  is 
perhaps  the  first  and  certainly  the  best  Pitcairnia 
hybrid,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  P.  Altensteini 
and  P.  corallina.  It  was  raised  by  M.  Maron, 
already  known  for  his  beautiful  Gymnogramma 
schizophylla  gloriosa.  The  plant  much  resembles  P. 
corallina  in  habit,  but  the  flower-stem,  instead  of 
being  deflexed,  as  in  corallina,  is  quite  erect  and 
well  displayed  above  the  fine  foliage.  Owing  to  the 
bright  coral  colour  of  the  flowers  it  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded amongst  select  Bromeliads.  The  same 
hybridiser  has  just  exhibited  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  Paris  a  new  cross 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  regards  habit  and 
colour,  and  called  Pitcairnia  Darblayana.  The 
parents  are  P.  corallina  as  pollen  plant,  crossed 
with  another  variety  of  vigorous  growth.  The  new 
one  has  gigantic  leaves  reaching  5  feet  to  B  feet 
in  length  and  drooping  ;  the  stem  is  also  erect,  the 
plant  being  in  every  way  larger  than  1'.  Slaroni,  but 
of  not  quite  so  dense  a  habit.— J.  Salliee,  St. 
Gertuain-cn  Laye. 


Anthurlum  Ohamberiaini  lias  made  quite  a  small 
Htittcr  in  the  liurticnltural  circle.  It  is  from  descriptions 
a  very  fme  Antid,  quite  distinct,  and  with  a  spathe  of  rich 
erinisOD.  Tlie  plant  was  found  in  the  garden  of  the  Rt.  linn. 
.1.  L'hainberlain,  M.l'.,  ut  Birmingham,  amongst  some  im- 
ported clumps  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliaiia. 
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EASTNOR  CASTLE. 
Eastnor  Castle,  in  Herefordshire,  the  resi- 
dence of  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  is  three  miles 
from  the  town  of  Ledbury  and  eight  from 
Great  Malvern.  A  drive  or  walk  from  the 
latter  place  to  Eastnor  is,  to  lovers  of  Nature, 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable.  After  leaving  the 
high  road  we  traverse  a  long  drive  called  "The 
Ridgeway,"  where,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
some  features  of  great  beauty  are  to  be  found, 
whether  in  spring,  when  large  tracts  are  yellow 
with  our  native  Daffodil,  which  here  grows  in 
the  greatest  profusion,  and  is  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  those  who  despoil  Nature  by 
pulling  off  or  tearing  up  her  choicest  gems  ;  or 
in  the  summer  time,  when  a  tropical  aspect  is 
imparted  to  the  vegetation  by  luxuriant  masses 
of  Traveller's  Joy  and  Black  Bryony,  which 
scramble  over  the  trees  and  shrubs,  hanging  in 


lower  part  of  the  park  across  the  lake,  the 
margins  of  which  are  planted  with  crimson 
Dogwood,  which  imparts  a  glow  of  colour  to 
the  surroundings  during  the  dullest  months  of 
the  year.  The  castle  is  situated  in  a  valley 
formed  by  the  well-known  Malvern  Hills  on 
one  side  and  a  smaller  range  opposite,  and 
was  built  ia  the  year  1812  by  John,  first ' 
Earl  Somers,  from  designs  by  Sir  Robert 
Smirke.  It  is  built  of  stone  in  the  Norman 
style  with  towers  and  battlements. 

The  main  part  of  the  buUding  is  in  the  form 
of  a  square,  with  a  tower  at  each  corner  and  a 
keep  in  the  centre,  and  presents  a  very  massive 
and  imposing  appearance.  A  broad  gravelled 
terrace  runs  along  the  north-east  and  south- 
western sides,  with  a  retaining  wall  built  in 
character  with  the  castle.  At  a  dejjth  of  24  feet 
is  the  terrace  garden,  which  in  turn  is  supported 


eye  at  every  turn  is  a  source  of  surprise  to  all 
who  are  strangers  to  the  place.  Plants  which 
are  familiar  only  as  single  specimens  or  in  small 
patches  are  here  represented  by  large  masses. 
One  comes  suddenly  upon  half  an  acre  of  St. 
John's  Wort,  presenting,  if  at  the  right  time  of 
the  year,  a  sheet  of  golden  yellow,  from  which 
rise  specimens  of  Thujopsis,  Cypresses,  &c.  The 
Periwinkles  will  be  found  in  equal  quantities 
in  another  place  ;  whilst  Cotoneasters,  Pernet- 
tyas.  Ericas,  and  such  like  low-growing  shrubs 
occupy  prominent  positions,  where  plenty  of 
room  is  allowed  them  to  grow  naturally.  A 
remarkable  feature  in  these  grounds  is  the 
distinctive  individuality  of  character  imparted 
to  each  of  the  many  beautiful  walks.  In  one 
long  walk  Hollies  have  prominence — all  the  best 
kinds,  both  green  and  variegated,  not  in  rows 
or  dotted  about  at  equal  distances,  but  grouped 


View  in  the  grounds  at  Eastnor  Castle.     Engraved  for  The  Garden. 


wreaths  and  festoons,  and  associated  with 
rimpant  Brambles  and  Dog  Roses.  This  wealth 
of  summer  is  succeeded  in  autumn  by  the  Hips 
and  Haws  of  many  varieties  of  Thorns,  the 
Service  Tree,  Arbutus,  berries  of  Viburnums, 
and  ripening  foliage  of  every  hue.  An  Oak 
with  several  large  pieces  of  Mistletoe  growing 
upon  it  is  also  an  interesting  object  in  tins 
drive.  Emerging  into  the  open,  we  are  at  once 
in  the  midst  of  English  park  scenery  of  the 
greatest  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  surface  is 
undulating  and  partially  covered  with  Bracken. 
Majestic  Oaks,  Beech  and  Ash  stand  out  singly 
or  form  groups  many  acres  in  extent.  One 
could  spend  whole  days  in  this  beautiful  park 
admiring  the  pictui'esque  scenery  and  exploring 
the  woods  and  dells  where  Ferns  luxuriate  ; 
while  in  the  open  glades.  Foxgloves,  Mulleins, 
Teazles,  &c.,  rise  several  feet  in  height.  A 
splendid  view  of  the  castle  is  obtained  from  the 


by  a  similar  wall.  This  garden  is  over  100  fett 
wide,  and  extends  along  the  two  sides  of  the 
castle  above  mentioned.  The  greater  part  of  it 
is  a  level  greensward,  with  beds  of  hardy 
Azaleas,  Ericas,  and  other  American  plants 
occupying  suitable  positions  upon  it,  while  a  few 
beds  are  devoted  to  summer-flowering  plants. 
The  recesses  are  furnished  during  the  summer 
with  large  Palms,  Agave?,  Myrtles,  standard 
Bay.q,  Araucarias,  and  other  rare  and  tender 
Conifers. 

The  pleasure  grounds  at  Eastnor  are  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  are  alike  remarkable  for 
natural  form  and  beauty  as  well  as  for  the 
choice  and  representative  collections  of  trees 
and  shrubs  with  which  they  abound.  The  bold, 
unassuming  style  in  which  the  planting  and 
embellishment  of  these  beautiful  grounds  have 
been  carried  out  is  everywhere  apparent,  and 
the  diversity  of  arrangement  which  meets  the 


together  and  growing  vigorously.  Next  a  shady 
woodland  wallr,  witli  Ferns  and  wild  flowers  ; 
another,  where  the  many  ditt'erent  forms  of  Yew, 
red,  yellow,  and  golden-fruited,  are  the  leading 
features  ;  while  long  walks  and  glades  abound 
with  flowering  shrubs,  both  evergreen  and 
deciduous,  shrubby  Spiraeas,  Viburnums,  Ber- 
beris  stenophylla,  Darwini,  and  Jamesoni, 
Mahonias,  Honeysuckles,  Arbutuses,  Laurusti- 
nus,  Japanese  Privet,  and  many  others,  all 
combining  to  produce  a  lovely  floral  feast. 

But  the  wealth  of  Eastnor  is  in  its  Conifers. 
The  collection  of  these  noble  trees  is  almost 
unique  in  this  country,  and  many  have  attained 
considerable  height,  with  a  dense  habit  of  growth 
and  well  furnished  to  the  ground.  I  cannot  in 
this  short  notice  give  particulars  as  to  the  sizes 
of  some  of  these  trees,  but  anyone  interested  in 
their  culture  will  be  well  repaid  by  a  journey  to 
Eastnor,  and  Mr.  Coleman,  with  his  usual  well- 
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known  courtesy,  is  ever  willing  to  give  facilities 
for  inspection.  In  simply  mentioning  a  few  of 
the  best,  the  Piceas  claim  the  first  place.  Many 
fiuespecimensof  P.  nobilis,Nordmanniana,cepha- 
lonica,  I'insapo,  grandis,  magnifica,  and  lasio- 
carpa  are  to  be  seen  from  40  feet  to  50  feet  in 
height  ;  also  Webbiana,  with  its  large  purple 
cones  ;  while  the  newer  and  beautiful  bracteata, 
amabilis,  and  V'eitchi  are  making  rapid  strides  to 
catch  the  older  species.  Abies  Douglasi,  taxi- 
folia,  Pattoniana  and  Menziesi  are  amongst  the 
best  of  this  section.  Pinus  insignis  occupies  the 
position  of  honour  amongst  Pines,  the  deep 
green  of  its  foliage  being  conspicuous  every- 
where. Several  remarkable  specimens  of  the 
Stone  Pine  (P.  Pinea)  are  growing  on  a  sloping 
piece  of  Grass  by  the  side  of  the  carriage  drive. 
P.  pyrenaica,  Jetfreyi,  excelsa,  ponderosa,  Monte- 
zumas,  Benthamiana,  Lambertiana,  leiophylla, 
and  many  others  are  represented  by  large  and 
handsome  trees.  Many  Wellingtouias  (Sequoia 
gigantea)  are  assuming  the  proportions  of  those  of 
their  native  forests,  and  the  curious  red  furrowed 
trunks  of  Sequoia  sempervirens  are  also  of 
exceptional  size.  The  above  names  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  collection 
in  which  all  the  families  down  to  the  smallest 
Juniper  find  a  place. 

There  are  several  feahires  amongst  so  many 
that  are  good  which  deserve  a  little  special 
notice.  The  first  is  the  lake.  Whether  viewed 
from  the  terrace  or  the  gai-dens,  this  beautiful 
sheet  of  water  of  22  acres  always  presents  a 
charming  picture.  From  no  point  can  its  full 
extent  be  seen.  No  trouble  nor  expense  have 
been  spared  in  bringing  the  surroundings  into 
harmony  with  the  water.  From  a  walk  skirting 
the  lower  side  some  charming  peeps  of  the  castle 
are  obtained,  one  of  which  i.s  the  subject  of  the 
accompanying  illustration. 

The  rock  garden  is  in  a  sheltered  corner, 
where  many  choice  things  find  a  home.  The  first 
to  meet  our  gaze  as  we  climb  a  steep  walk  from 
the  terrace  is  a  group  of  Yucca  gloriosa  on  a 
grassy  bank.  A  little  further  on  our  attention 
is  attracted  by  a  blaze  of  brilliant  crimson, 
which  turns  out  to  be  a  bush  of  Acer  polymor- 
phum  of  great  size  and  beauty,  the  largest  plant 
in  Europe.  Aralia  Sieboldi,  near  by.  is  hardly 
recognisable  from  its  size.  Arbutus  Andrachne 
and  A.  prooera,  with  their  red  stems  contrast- 
ing 80  well  with  the  dense  green  heads,  are 
worthy  of  notice,  besides  many  other  shrubs 
and  plants  growing  in  this  favoured  spot.  Pass- 
ing a  very  unique  plant  of  the  Lebanon  Cedar, 
its  lower  branches  resting  on  the  ground,  we 
climb  another  steep  walk — on  the  way  admiring 
some  aged  Ash  trees  draped  with  Virginian 
Creeper — to  Summer  House  Hill,  where  we  find 
ourtelves  in  the  midst  of  Conifers  of  all  kinds 
and  of  exceptional  size — Pines,  Cedars,  Spruce 
and  Silver  Firs  well  furnished  to  the  Grass,  for 
the  mowing  machine  is  never  allowed  near  them, 
aod  game,  that  terrible  destroyer  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  is  rigorously  excluded.  This  is  the 
highest  point  in  the  gardens,  and  splendid  views 
of  the  surrounding  country  are  obtained  from 
it.  But  I  must  not  longer  dwell  on  this  part 
of  the  gardens,  or  the  fruit  will  receive  scant 
notice. 

Mr.  Coleman's  rejuitation  as  a  fruit  grower  is 
well  and  widely  known.  Eastnor  fJrapes  and 
Peaches  were  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw 
them  in  the  days  when  they  appeared  upon  the 
exhibition  table,  and  for  the  information  of 
those  who  miss  them  and  note  their  absence  at 
the  present  time,  1  may  eay  the  old  Vine  ia  as 
vigorous  as  ever.  This  Vine — a  Black  Ham- 
burgh— ticoupies  a  span-roofed  house  72  fett  by 
20  feet  ;  the  main  stem  is  carried  along  under 


the  ridge  of  the  house  and  the  radiating  rods 
are  trained  down  the  side.  Some  of  the  roots 
are  inside,  but  the  majority  are  outside,  and 
walks  and  borders  have  been  removed  to  make 
room  for  them,  and  in  order  to  render  them 
every  assistance.  There  are  larger  Vines  of  this 
variety  in  existence,  but  none  that  I  am  aware 
of  can  compare  with  it  for  size  and  quality  of 
the  fruit.  Several  other  houses  are  devoted  to 
Hamburghs,  two  for  Muscats,  others  to  Lady 
Downe's,  Gros  Maroc,  and  other  approved  kinds. 
Of  all  fruits  the  Peach  appears  most  at  home 
at  Eastnor,  both  under  glass  and  upon  the  open 
walls.  Veteran  trees  with  stems  as  thick  as  a 
man's  thigh,  and  young  ones  a  few  years  from 
the  maiden  can  be  seen  growing  in  all  sorts  and 
sizes  of  houses,  from  the  well-appointed  structure 
with  movable  roof  down  to  the  simple  wooden 
shed  with  a  glass  covering,  and  yearly  carrying 
heavy  crops  of  first-class  fruit.  The  secret  of 
Mr.  Coleman's  success  is  frequent  renovation  of 
the  borders  and  fresh  supplies  of  calcareous  loam, 
plenty  of  water,  and  an  absence  of  insects. 
On  the  open  wall,  with  the  same  judicious  cul- 
ture and  with  the  aid  of  protection  at  blooming 
time,  equally  fine  crops  are  secured.  Other 
houses  are  devoted  to  Pines,  Melons,  Cherries, 
Figs,  and  other  fruits.  A  Brown  Turkey  Fig 
tree  in  one  of  the  houses  is  as  unique  in  its  way 
as  the  old  Vine ;  it  is  trained  in  the  same 
manner,  viz.,  up  the  back  wall  to  the  ridge,  and 
thence  to  the  front  of  the  house,  a  three-quarter 
span,  instead  of  in  the  orthodox  way  from  the 
front  to  the  ridge.  The  fruits  from  this  tree 
are  always  of  exceptional  size  and  quality. 

Passing  to  hardy  fruits,  the  same  evidences  of 
liberal  treatment  are  seen  to  prevail.  Several 
walls  are  occupied  with  horizontal  and  fan- 
trained  Pears,  and  many  fine  pyramids  of  the 
best  kinds  also  bear  witness,  by  their  fruitful 
condition,  that  the  best  of  culture  is  bestowed 
upon  them.  Pitmaston  Duchess,  which  is  often 
considered  only  second-rate  in  quality,  is  here 
of  good  flavour,  and  stands  hig"!!  in  Mr.  Cole- 
man's estimation.  Other  kinds  largely  grown 
are  Winter  Nelis,  Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne, 
Doyenn6  du  Comice,  Josephine  de  Malines, 
and  Bergamotte  d'Esperen.  Amongst  Apples, 
Eibston  Pippin  is  honoured  with  one  of  the 
best  positions  in  the  garden.  On  high  ground 
is  a  row  of  bush  trees,  which  have  been  allowed 
to  grow  much  at  their  will,  the  side  branches 
being  trained  out  espalier  fashion  until  they 
meet  each  other.  Canker  i.s  unknown  to  these 
trees,  and  what  fine  fruit  they  produce  !  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  is  similarly  treated,  and  large, 
healthy,  fruitful  trees  of  Claygate  Pearmain, 
Hubbard's,  Adam's,  and  Golden  Winter  Pear- 
main,  Kerry  Pippin,  and  other  kinds  noted  for 
high-class  flavour  line  the  walks.  Near  to  Mr. 
Coleman's  house  are  some  fine  standard  trees 
of  Blenheim  Orange,  which  seldom  fail  to  fill  a 
good  space  in  the  fruit  room  with  typical  fruits 
of  this  grand  variety. 

A  few  years  ago  some  much-neglected  orchards 
— alas  1  there  are  many  such — fell  to  Mr.  Cole- 
man's charge.  Better  hands  they  could  not 
have  come  to.  The  saw  and  the  knife  were  set 
to  work  at  the  proper  time,  many  of  the  worst 
trees  were  grubbed  out,  and  after  thorough 
preparation  of  the  ground,  were  replaced  by 
young  trees  of  good  kinds.  Others  were  cut 
over  and  re-grafted,  and  now,  in  the  place  of 
small,  scabby  fruit,  which  could  not  pay  for 
gathering,  heavy  crops  of  clean  Apples  and 
Pears  are  secured.  Plums, Cherries,  and  Apricots 
are  equally  well  cared  for,  a  high  soutli  wall 
being  filled  with  fine  trees  of  the  latter  fruit. 
Nor  are  the  humble  smaller  fruits  forgotten. 
The  Strawberry  has  a  large  share  of  attention, 


Oxonian  being  a  great  favourite  for  late  crops. 
Large  quantities  of  fine  berries  of  this  variety 
are  gathered  from  north  borders  during  the 
month  of  August.  Special  measures  are  taken 
not  only  to  produce  good  crops  of  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  and  Raspberries,  but  also  to  secure 
them  when  ripening. 

While  so  large  a  share  of  attention  is  given  to 
fruit,  flowers  are  not  forgotten.  One  cannot 
but  notice  the  special  treatment  of  many  hardy 
plants.  Small  beds  and  borders  have  been  pre- 
pared to  suit  their  requirements,  in  many  of 
which  one  kind  enjoys  undisputed  possession, 
and  is  there  seen  at  itj  best.  The  same  system  of 
culture  is  carried  out  with  flowers  under  glass. 
Good,  useful  things,  such  as  Stephanoti?, 
Eucharis,  Lilies,  and  a  few  Orchids,  receive 
the  attention  they  deserve  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  grow  a  little  of  everything  without  the 
requisite  space  for  the  purpose.  I  cannot 
omit  to  notice  the  Palm  house,  because, 
besides  the  fine  Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  Cycads, 
&o.,  it  contains  many  interesting  plants  which 
are  not  quite  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter 
outside.  Clethra  arborea  is  one  of  these. 
Large  trees  covered  with  it^  Lily-of-the-Valley- 
like  blossoms  are  a  sight  not  easily  forgotten. 
Griselinia  latifolia  is  a  striking  plant.  So  also 
is  the  Umbrella  Pine  (Sciadopitys  verticillata) 
and  the  Guava,  bearing  a  fruit  similar  to  a 
small  Medlar,  with  the  flavour  of  Strawberries. 
From  the  roof  of  this  house  the  shoots  of 
Tacsonia  exoniensis,  resembling  hundreds  of 
long  garlands,  hang  down  nearly  to  the  ground 
a  distance  of  20  feet,  the  elegant  growth  and 
foliage,  the  profusion  of  its  brilliant  flowers, 
with  the  noble  plants  growing  beneath,  pro- 
ducing a  scene  we  are  loth  to  leave. 

A.  Barker. 


Planting. — I  notice  that  some  writers  of  gar- 
dening calendars  are  found  recommending  that 
planting  bs  done  until  quite  late  in  the  spring. 
Such  advice  should  be  cautiously  followed.  Per- 
haps they  intend  their  remarks  to  apply  only  to 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  but  they  do  not  always 
say  so.  It  is  true  that  planting  may  still  be  per- 
formed, but  every  day's  delay  increases  the  risk, 
for  the  buds  of  all  deciduous  trees  are  beginning  to 
swell,  and  it  is  positive  injury  to  move  trees  after 
thry  reach  this  stage  of  activity,  unless  it  is  done 
with  the  greatest  care  and  in  moist  weather.  Those 
who  have  planting  to  do  should  place  in  the  ground 
all  deciduous  subjects  first,  and  especially  Roses, 
for  they  are  among  the  foremost  subjects  to  exhibit 
signs  of  growth,  and  in  planting  Roses  it  is  espe- 
cially necessary  to  place  some  iine  soil  about  the 
fibrous  roots,  that  they  may  lay  hold  of  the  soil  as 
soon  as  possible  and  establish  themselves.  Ever- 
greens can  wait ;  they  will  do  planted  next  month 
during  the  traditional  showery  weather.  Bat  let 
anyone  who  goes  to  a  nursery  to  buy  plants  stipu- 
late that  they  be  tliose  that  were  transplanted 
within  a  year  or  two.  The  great  value  of  frequent 
transplantation  is  that  it  causes  plants  to  put  forth 
fibrous  roots,  and  those  furnished  with  these 
establish  themselves  more  quickly  than  those  with- 
out them. — R.  D. 

Burnt  earth  for  g'ardens.— The  early  prac- 
tice of  manufacturing  charcoal  in  the  days  when 
forests  were  abundant  left  fertile  spots  of  ground 
wherever  the  piles  or  pits  had  been  made.  These 
spots  were  noted  for  their  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat 
and  corn  for  many  years  afterwards ;  and  the 
European  practice  of  paring  and  burning  has  been 
quite  successfal  in  the  few  instances  where  it  has 
been  adopted  in  this  country,  especially  on  heavy  or 
clayey  soils.  We  have  found  in  past  years  much 
benefit  in  its  use  to  garden  crops — dry  sods,  during 
a  season  of  drought,  mixed  with  brush  and  other 
rubbish,  answering  the  purpose  after  slow  combus- 
tion. We  observe  a  statement  of  Dr.  Voeloker,  who 
made  the  analyses,  that  the  amount  of    soluble 
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matter  in  the  soil  was  increased  from  3  to  10  per 
cent,  by  the  burning,  with  an  increase  of  available 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  Some  other  favourable 
changes  were  made. —  Country  Gentleman. 


Ferns. 


THE  LATE  MR.  CARBONELL'S  FERNS 
AT  KEW. 
My  attention  has  bfen  drawn  to  a  paragraph 
which  appeared  some  time  since  in  your  paper 
signed  "  W.  G  ,"  and  which  had  reference  to 
the  generous  bequest  to  Kew  Gardens  by  the 
late  Mr.  W.  C  Carbonellof  the  whole  of  his  fine 
collection  of  British  Ftrns,  the  value  of  which 
perhaps  is  only  exceeded  by  the  public  spirit  of 
the  gift.  In  conveying,  however,  tlie  impression 
that  the  collection  was  the  work  of  a  lifetime,  the 
writer  has  done  but  very  imperfect  justice  to 
the  extraordinary  energy  and  sagacity  which 
enabled  Mr.  Carbonell  at  an  advanced  period  of 
life  to  take  up  a  subject  practically  new  to  him 
and  of  no  slight  complexity,  and  to  achieve 
results  never  before  attained  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. As  the  writer  of  the  paragraph  in 
question  has  evidently  not  written  from  direct  in- 
formation, and  as  it  may  not  be  without  interest 
to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  a  little  of  the 
history  of  a  collection  destined,  no  doubt,  to 
receive  considerable  attention  during  the  ensuing 
summer,  I  will  venture  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  it. 

The  collection  was  practically  the  work  of  the 
last  nine  or  ten  years.  I  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  on  this  point,  having  quite  by  accident 
been  the  means  of  giving  Mr.  Carbonell  the 
impulse  that  led  to  the  collection  being  formed. 
At  the  time  when  I  made  Mr.  Carbonell's 
acquaintance — in  the  autumn  of  1878  or  1879 — 
his  collection  of  British  Ferns  wa.s  of  the  con- 
ventional kind,  consisting  of  the  ordinary  va- 
rieties then  procurable  from  nurserymen,  and 
apparently  his  interest  in  them  had  waned. 
They  had  been  planted,  however,  with  all  the 
ingenuity,  eye  to  neat  effect,  and  thoroughness 
which  characterised  everything  Mr.  Carbonell 
did,  but  their  limits  also  had  been  very  clearly 
defined.  How  irresistibly  they  burst  those 
bounds  when  Mr.  Carbonell  really  threw  himself 
into  the  study  of  British  Feins  is  sufficiently 
known. 

Certainly,  at  the  time  I  refer  to,  British  Ferns 
held  a  subsidiary  place  among  the  many  attrac- 
tions of  the  garden  of  Rhiew  Castel — a  garden 
of  no  ordinary  interest,  for  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  what  was  most  remarkable  in  it ;  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  situation,  the  originality 
of  the  design,  the  skill, labour  and  expense  with 
which  the  design  had  been  carried  out,  the 
judgment  and  liberality  with  which  it  had  been 
htocked  with  everything  best  calculated  to  give 
varied  effect  to  it,  or  the  perfect  order  with 
which  everything  was  kept  up  ;  the  whole  con- 
veying an  impression  of  great  originality,  a  keen 
appreciation  of  beauty,  and,  above  all,  a  love  of 
order.  The  house  and  all  its  surroundings  had 
been  the  work  of  Mr.  Carbonell,  and  every- 
thing bore  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  atHuence 
and  taste. 

When,  in  compliance  with  lis  request,  I 
showed  Mr.  Carbonell  some  impressions  of  the 
choicer  varieties  of  Ferns,  such  as  are  to  be 
seen  in  private  collections,  the  efl^ect  on  him  was 
not  a  little  remarkable.  It  was  (as  he  himself 
described  it)  "as  if  a  new  world  had  opened  before 
him."  He  explained  that  latterly  the  resources 
of  hunting  and  fishing  had  gradually  failed  him, 
and  that  he  had  often  felt  the  want  of  a  new 
subject  of  interest,  and  here  was  the  very  thing 


he  wanted.  "  Where  were  such  things  to  be 
found,  and  how  could  he  get  them  ? ''  "  Could 
I  help  him  .'  " 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Carbonell  had, 
either  in  plants  or  spores,  the  pick  not  only  of 
my  collection,  but  also  that  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe 
(who  about  that  time  came  to  reside  in  the 
neighbourhood),  and  he  was  soon  hard  at  woik 
raising  from  spores,  in  which  he  exhibited 
singular  skill.  I  know  no  one  so  uniformly 
successful  in  that  way.  No  doubt  he  had  ex- 
ceptional advantages,  but  to  his  own  energy  and 
skill  the  results  were  very  largely  due.  Gradu- 
ally he  was  introduced  to  neaily  all  the  princi- 
pal cultivators,  and  more  or  less  their  collections 
were  laid  under  contribution,  and  partly  through 
their  kindnes.=,  but  still  more  by  his  own  most 
liberal  expenditure  and  untiring  exertions,  his 
collection  grew  and  grew  as  never  a  collection 
grew  before. 

It  was  natural  for  Mr.  Carbonell  to  wish  to 
excel.  Had  he  commenced  ten  years  earlier 
(with  the  same  advantages),  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  would  have  had  the  best  collection 
in  England.  Even  as  it  is,  there  are  not  many 
better.  What  really  made  his  collection  so 
good  was  that  it  was  good  all  round.  Generally, 
collections  of  British  Ferns  are  strong  in  certain 
directions  and  weak  in  others.  It  was  Mr. 
Carbonell's  ambition  that  every  species  of 
British  Fern  should  be  well  represented,  better 
than  in  other  collections  if  possible.  No  doubt 
there  are  collections  that  surpass  his  with  regard 
to  certain  species,  but  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Mr.  Wollaston,  of  Chislehurst,  I  know 
none  that,  as  a  general  collection,  is  better. 

But  it  was  quite  as  much  as  a  raiser  as 
a  collector  of  Ferns  that  Mr.  Carbonell  was 
distinguished.  He  was  fortunate,  certainly, 
in  beginning  with  the  choicest  spore.",  but  he 
had  a  happy  knack  of  turning  them  to  the 
best  account.  Of  course,  as  is  inevitable  in  all 
such  cases,  his  first  results  were  little  more 
than  reproductions  of  forms  found  or  raised 
by  others,  but  it  was  impossible  that  such 
energy  and  skill  as  Mr.  Carbonell's  should  not 
have  been  soon  rewarded  with  original  results, 
and  more  especially  so  as  he  had  been  early 
initiated  in  all  the  newest  secrets  of  the  crossing 
of  Ferns. 

It  was  with  Athyrium  filix-fcemina,  and  more 
especially  with  Polystichum  angulare,  that  Mr. 
Carbonell  worked  most.  Among  his  happiest 
results  with  the  latter  species,  the  follow- 
ing deserve  to  be  permanently  recorded  :  P. 
angulare  divisilobum  grandiceps,  grandidens 
(Carbonell),  cuneato  -  cristatum  (Carbonell), 
laxo-latipes,  pendens  cristatum,  and  stipulatum. 
He  also  raised  some  fine  forms  of  the  divisilobe 
and  frondose  classes,  all  the  beat  of  which  I 
believe  are,  or  will  be,  catalogued  by  the  enter- 
prising firm  of  Messrs.  Stansfield,  of  the  Sale 
nurseries,  Manchester.  Mr.  Carbonell  raised 
also  many  good  Athyriums  and  some  Scolo- 
pendriums. 

It  is  fortunate  that  so  fine  a  collection  has 
fallen  into  such  good  Lands,  and  that  it  has 
gone  where  the  public  can  have  easy  access  to 
it  It  is  in  every  way  right  that  at  first  the 
collection  should  be  kept  distinct ;  but  after  a 
time,  and  when  subjected  to  careful  selection, 
it  will  serve  a  much  more  useful  purpose,  as 
part — and  a  very  important  part — of  a  national 
collection  of  the  finer  and  choicer  varieties  of 
British  Ferns  which  is  now  being  formed  at 
Kew. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  a  few  years  since 
a  memorial  to  the  Board  of  Works  was  signed 
by  some  of  the  leading  British  Fern  lovers, 
advocating   the   formation  of   such   a   national 


collection,  and  suggesting  a  money  grant  in  aid 
of  it.  The  grant  was  made,  and  operations  were 
without  delay  commenced,  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe, 
Mr.  E.  F.  Fox,  and  others  contributing  some  of 
their  choicer  varieties.  Mr.  Carbonell's  hand- 
some beque.st  has  come  just  in  time  to  give  a 
spurt  to  the  undertaking.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
too  often  the  case  that  collections  accumulatetl 
with  infinite  pains  ard  skill,  and  containing 
iinique  things,  have  on  the  death  of  the  collec- 
tors been  dispersed,  and  thus  valuable  things 
have  been  lest  for  ever.  All  honour,  therefore, 
t(j  Mr.  Carbonell  for  showing  how  to  prevent 
this.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  when  it  is 
generally  known  that  a  permanent  home  for 
Ferns  exists,  in  which  any  rare  thing  will  be 
safe  and  at  the  same  time  of  public  use,  findeis 
and  raisers  will  feel  a  pride  in  giving  of  their 
best,  feeling  sure  that,  under  the  present  pro- 
gressive and  discriminating  management  at 
Kew,  anything  really  good  will  be  appreciated, 
and  that  nothing  accejited  will  be  neglected. 

The  time  has  happily  passed  when  all  bota- 
nists were  content  to  regard  the  vaiitties  of 
Ferns  as  only  "monsters,"  mere  "garden 
varieties,"  &c.  It  has  long  been  recognised 
that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  more 
marked  forms  have  been  found  wild.  Nature 
being  entirely  responsible  for  them.  It  is  also 
beginning  to  be  recognised  that  varieties  do  not 
appear  altogether  at  haphazard,  but  in  confor- 
mity with  certain  fixed  laws  of  development  or 
deviation  to  which  all  species  are  more  cr  less 
subject. 

The  varieties  of  Ferns,  therefore,  cannot  any 
longer  be  dismissed  without  attention,  even  if 
theextremebeauty  of  many  of  them  did  not  render 
this  impossible.  He  must  indeed  be  wanting  in 
some  quality  of  sense  or  in  knowledge  who  can 
regard  all  the  varieties  of  British  Ferns  only  as 
degradations.  Can  it  be  maintained  that  many 
of  them  are  not  in  every  sense  higher  develop- 
ments, pos-essing  with  all  the  symmetry  of  the 
normal  form  greater  delicacy  of  division  and  of 
texture,  more  freshness  and  variety  of  colour, 
more  grace  of  habit,  often  larger  size,  anel  at 
times  an  intricacy  of  detail  or  novelty  of  struc- 
ture which  interests  the  mind  not  less  than  it 
attracts  the  eye. 

Such  a  collection — as  it  may  be  hoped  will 
now  be  formed  at  Kew — containing  all  that  is 
most  beautiful,  rare,  anil  strange  amongst  the 
varieties  of  British  Ferns  would  not  only  be  an 
additional  attraction  to  any  garden,  but  in  the 
not  uninteresting  study  of  the  moiphology  of 
plants  a  very  practical  aid.  Nor  should  such  a 
collection  fail  to  excite  a  special  interest  in  this 
country  as  being  illustrative  of,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  record  of,  a  branch  of  botany  exclusively 
British,  and  likely  to  remain  pre- eminently  so, 
for  whatever  discoveries  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  may  be  in  store  for  the  future,  it  is  at 
present  the  fact  that  in  no  country  of  any  con- 
siderable size  has  the  natural  tendency  of  Ferns 
to  vary  been  developed  in  anything  like  the 
same  extent  as  iu  the  British  Isles. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  Nature  had  compensated  for  the  small 
number  of  species  she  has  allowed  us  by  gifting 
them  with  an  unlimited  power  of  devi-ition.  No 
doubt  this  power  varies  very  much  in  diflerent 
districts.  No  one  who  has  really  given  attention 
to  the  subject  can  have  failed  to  recognise  how 
marked  are  the  distinctions  in  this  respect  in 
our  own  country,  some  districts  being  hopelessly 
barren  of  any  varieties  of  note,  while  other 
])arts  more  favoured  positi^ely  teem  with  them. 
How  far  this  may  be  due  to  soil,  how  far  to 
climate,  or  to  a  combination  of  the  two,  or  to 
any   oilier    material    agency,    or    whether    the 
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fairies  may  not  have  a  word  or  two  to  say 
about  the  matter,  I  leave  to  others  to  determine. 
The  fact,  however,  cannot  be  disputed,  and, 
being  so,  why  should  not  the  principle  have  larger 
application  ?  Let  us,  therefore,  while  we  can 
enjoy  tlie  idea  that  in  this  respect  we  are  a 
favoured  country. 

Mr.  Carbonell's  place  among  collectors  will 
not  be  easily  filled,  but  it  is  not  only,  nor 
mostly,  as  a  Fern  collector  that  he  will  be  re- 
membered. Naturally  of  a  very  generous  dis- 
position, he  took  an  active  interest  in  all  around 
him,  particularly  in  the  poor  and  the  young. 
At  Usk  his  loss  will  be  widely  and  deeply  felt. 
A.  M.  J. 

Propagating. 


Gloxinias. — Where  these  are  raised  from  seeds, 
the  young  plants  will  in  most  cases  by  now  have 
passed  their  earlier  stages,  for  they  are  usually  sown 
by  the  early  part  of  February,  but  where  the  named 
varieties  have  to  be  propagated  other  means  must 
be  resorted  to.  J'or  these  the  usual  mode  of  in- 
crease is  by  leaf  cuttings,  and  as  the  object  is  to 
get  the  plants  as  large  as  possible  the  first  season, 
the  sooner  the  cuttings  are  put  in  the  longer  will  be 
their  growing  season.  Propagation  by  leaf  cuttings 
is  carried  out  in  the  following  manner :  By  this 
time  the  established  plants  will  be  growing  freely, 
and  it  examined,  it  will  in  many  cases  be  found 
that  two  or  three  leaves  can  be  spared  from  the 
base  of  the  plant  without  injuring  it  in  any  way. 
These  leaves  should  be  taken  off  with  a  sharp  knife 
as  near  the  stem  as  possible,  but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  in j  are  it.  The  pots  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion may  be  either  of  small  size,  when  a  single  cut- 
ting only  will  be  put  in  each  pot,  or  they  may  be 
4  inches  or  5  inches  in  diameter,  in  which  case 
there  will  be  room  for  several  cuttings  to  be  inserted 
together.  A  light,  finely-sifted,  sandy  soil  is  best 
for  the  cuttings,  and  the  pots  being  filled  moderately 
firm  with  it,  the  cuttings  may  be  inserted  therein. 
They  must  be  so  dibbled  in  that  the  base  of  the 
leaf-blade  rests  on  the  sarface  of  the  soil,  or  is  just 
baried.  The  leaf-stalk  will  serve  to  hold  the  cut- 
tings in  position,  and  when  the  pots  are  finished  and 
watered  through  a  fine  rose,  all  that  then  remains 
is  to  place  them  in  a  close  propagating  case.  After 
a  fortnight  they  may  be  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom- 
heat,  as  this  will  hasten  the  formation  of  roots,  but 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  ensure 
success  in  striking  these  plants.  The  leaf  cuttings 
commence  to  grow  by  forming  a  callus  at  their 
bsise,  from  whence  young  shoots  are  pushed  up. 
As  soon  as  sufficiently  rooted  they  must  be  inured 
to  the  ordinary  atmosphere  of  the  house,  and  after 
t^at  potted  off.  They  soon  become  established  in 
their  small  pots,  when  they  may  be  shifted  on  and 
receive  the  same  treatment  as  the  larger  specimens 
Most  of  the  other  Gesneraceous  plants,  such  as 
Achimenes,  Tydteas,  Gesneras,  &o  ,  can  be  increased 
by  cuttings,  and  also  by  division  of  the  rhizomes. 
This  last  can  only  be  carried  out  when  the  plants 
are  dormant,  while  the  best  time  to  take  the  cuttings 
ii  just  as  the  freshly-started  plants  are  but  a  few 
i  aches  high.  The  top  of  the  plant  may  then  be 
utilised  as  a  catting,  taking  care,  however,  to  leave 
at  least  a  couple  of  good  buds  undisturbed  on  the 
p'ant  to  form  a  base  from  whence  fuiure  shoots 
will  spring.  The  cuttings  may  be  put  into  the  same 
kind  of  soil  and  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as 
recommended  for  Gloxinias. 

Ile.x  cresata.— This  pretty  little  Holly  differs 
widely  from  the  other  members  of  the  genu?,  not 
only  in  appearance,  bat  also  in  the  readiness  with 
which  it  can  be  struck  from  cuttings.  While  the 
ordinary  Holly  and  all  its  numerous  varieties  are 
not  at  all  easy  to  strike,  this  little  Japanese  species 
will  root  freely  from  cuttings  put  in  at  almost  any 
season  of  the  year,  provided  the  shelter  of  a  cold 
frame  is  given.  The  present  is  a  very  good  time  to 
put  in  the  cnltings,  as  growth  has  not  yet  com- 
menced. If  the  cuttings  are  not  put  in  at  once  the 
best  time  will  be  when  the  summer's  grov/th  is 
completed— that  is,  about  August.     Pots  about  5 


inches  in  diameter  are  of  a  suitable  size  for  the 
cuttings,  and  having  some  drainage  material  placed 
in  the  bottom  they  may  be  filled  with  light  sandy 
soil  pressed  firmly.  A  length  of  4  inches  to  ti 
inches  is  a  very  suitable  one  for  the  cuttings,  and 
having  had  their  leaves  removed  for  a  couple  of 
inches  at  the  base  they  may  be  dibbled  fairly 
thickly  into  their  pots.  A  thorough  watering  having 
been  given,  the  pots  must  be  placed  in  a  cold 
frame  which  is  kept  close,  and  if  properly  attended 
to  the  cuttings  will  root  during  the  summer.  Of 
course  they  will  require  to  be  shaded  during  bright 
sunshine,  and  also  examined  occasionally  to  see 
if  any  are  in  need  of  water.  They  make  more  rapid 
progress  after  they  are  rooted  if  put  singly  into 
small  pots  than  they  do  if  planted  out  directly 
from  the  cutting  pots. 

DiPLADENiAS. — This  is  the  best  time  of  the  year 
to  propagate  these  beautiful  stove  climbing  plants, 
as  not  only  do  they  strike  root  better  at  this  season 
than  at  any  other,  but  those  struck  thus  early  in 
the  year  can  be  kept  over  the  following  winter  with 
less  trouble  than  if  they  are  rooted  later  on.  The 
best  cuttings  are  furnished  by  the  young  growing 
shoots,  as  if  treated  properly  they  take  but  a  short 
time  to  root.  The  best  cuttings  are  those  made 
from  shoots  of  medium  stoutness,  as  the  very  succu- 
lent ones  are  liable  to  decay.  The  most  useful  cut- 
tings are  furnished  by  shoots  from  the  upper  part 
of  a  specimen,  as  where  they  are  exposed  to  the 
fullest  amount  of  light  possible  the  growth  is  as  a 
matter  of  course  less  elongated  than  wliere  partially 
shaded.  A  soil  consisting  of  sandy  peat  with  a 
dash  of  loam  will  suit  the  cuttings  perfectly,  and  if 
inserted  in  well-drained  pots  filled  with  this 
material  and  finished  off  with  a  layer  of  sand  on  the 
top  they  soon  root.  Put  a  single  cutting  into  a 
small  pot,  and  when  rooted  the  young  plants  can 
be  shifted  on  into  larger  pots  without  disturbing 
them.  After  the  cuttings  are  inserted  in  the  pots 
and  watered  they  should  be  placed  in  a  close  pro- 
pagating case  in  the  stove,  when  if  they  are  plunged 
m'  a  gentle  bottom-heat  after  a  week  or  two  it 
will  greatly  assist  the  formation  of  roots.  Insect 
pests  should  be  removed  from  the  cuttings,  as  even 
a  few  aphides  (which  quickly  increase  in  a  close 
atmosphere)  will  soon  injure  the  point  of  the  young 
growing  shoot. 

CoBREAS. — The  showiest  member  of  this  genus 
in  bloom  is  C.  cardinalis,  and  though  it  can  be 
struck  from  cuttingsafter  the  usual  manner  of  hard- 
wooded  plants,  the  mode  of  increase  commonly 
employed  is  to  graft  it  on  a  strong-growing  stock, 
as  the  young  plants  make  more  rapid  progress  than 
those  on  their  own  roots.  The  stock  usually  selected 
is  Correa  alba,  a  vigorous-growing  kind  with  by  no 
means  showy  blossoms.  This  can  be  struck  readily 
from  cuttings,  and  after  being  potted  off  the  young 
plants  grow  away  freely.  For  grafting  purposes 
they  are  best  established  in  small  pots,  as  space  is 
economised  thereby,  for  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  a  close  propagating  case  until  a  union  is 
complete.  The  scions  may  consist  of  the  current 
year's  shoots  taken  when  they  are  moderately 
woody.  Side-grafting  is  a  very  good  method  for 
this  purpose,  the  head  of  the  stock  being  allowed 
to  remain  entire  (or  at  all  events  but  partially 
shortened  in)  until  a  union  takes  place.  The  point 
of  union  should  be  as  near  the  ground  as  possible 
in  order  to  ensure  a  bushy  specimen. 

Droseba  lunata. — This  Australian  Sundew, 
known  also  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Ti. 
dichotoma,  is  readily  increased  by  means  of 
cuttings  of  the  roots,  and  in  this  respect  differs 
from  the  other  members  of  the  genus.  Like  most 
of  them,  it  succeeds  best  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and 
Sphagnum,  and  the  same  compost  may  be  employed 
foi'  the  cuttings.  AH  that  is  necessary  is  to  take 
an  estiblished  specimen,  and  after  shaking  the  soil 
from  the  roots  cat  off  any  of  tlie  more  vigorous 
ones  that  can  be  spared.  They  may  be  divided  up 
into  lengths  of  a  couple  of  inches  or  thereabouts, 
and  laid  in  well-drained  pans  filled  with  soil  such  as 
is  used  for  potting,  covering  them  with  about  half 
an  inch  of  the  same  compost.  If  kept  in  a  suitable 
temperature  and  the  soil  in  a  slightly  moist  con- 
dition, young  leaves  will,  after  a  time,  be  pushed  up. 


which  will  be  found  to  have  their  origin  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  divided  root,  the  lower  having  at 
the  same  time  pushed  out  some  fibres.  When  this 
takes  place  the  young  plants  can  be  potted  singly 
in  small  pots  and  shifted  on  afterwards  as  required. 
By  this  method  a  far  greater  number  of  plants  can 
be  raised  than  would  be  the  case  if  division  of  the 
crowns  alone  was  carried  out. 

Mexican  Orange  Floweb  (Choisya  ternata). — 
Where  this  pretty  flowering  shrub  has  been  assisted 
with  a  little  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  it  to 
flower  at  this  season,  the  young  shoots  will  be  in  a 
forward  condition,  in  fact  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
enough  advanced  for  cuttings.  There  is  an  advan- 
tage in  putting  in  cuttings  thus  early,  for  they 
strike  root  at  this  season  in  less  time  than  at  any 
other,  while  there  is  along  growing  season  before  them 
yet.  Shoots  about  4  inches  or  5  inches  long  make 
suitable  cuttings,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to 
sever  them  with  a  sharp  knife  just  at  the  base. 
Remove  a  leaf  or  two  at  the  bottom  if  necessary, 
and  then  dibble  the  cuttings  in  light  sandy  soil. 
They  must  be  put  in  a  close  case  in  a  temperature 
rather  above  that  in  which  they  have  been  growing 
and  they  will  then  soon  root.  Of  course  all  delicate 
cuttings  require  careful  attention  in  the  matter  of 
shading  and  more  particularly  as  the  sun  gains  in 
strength.  In  the  case  of  the  Choisya  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  cuttings  are  not  allowed  to  flag 
before  putting  them  in,  as  they  take  a  very  long 
time  to  recover  if  that  takes  place.  Sometimes 
when  the  plants  are  forced  into  bloom  the  foliage 
is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider,  and  when  this 
happens  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  they  are 
removed  before  putting  them  in  the  close  propa- 
gating case,  as  in  a  confined  atmosphere  they  make 
rapid  progress. 

Nepenthes. — This  is  a  good  time  to  put  in 
cuttings  of  these  interesting  plants.  The  minor 
shoots  strike  root  more  readily  than  the  very  stout 
ones,  and  they  should  be  cut  off  at  a  joint  and  put 
into  small  pots  filled  with  sandy  fibrous  peat.  A 
stick  must  be  used  to  secure  the  cuttings  in  position, 
and  after  being  watered  they  should  be  plunged  in 
a  gentle  bottom-heat  in  a  stove  propagating  case. 
In  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere  they  quickly  root.  By 
some  the  cuttings  are  put  into  pots  filled  with  live 
Sphagnum  into  which  they  also  root  well.  T. 


GARDENS  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

Lately,  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  some  of  the 
more  beautiful  gardens  in  the  south  of  France, 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  results  of 
the  planting  of  exotic  plants  in  that  region, 
(ienerally  in  our  country  we  prefer  home  expe- 
rience, and,  in  pointing  out  to  our  readers  what 
they  have  lost  by  neglecting  the  vegetation  of  our 
own  and  like  countries,  we  have  taken  English 
examples  ;  but  we  found  the  fair  Riviera  quite 
as  instructive.  Finding  that  Palms  and  things 
tropical  would  grow  there,  the  whole  population 
have  planted  them  everywhere.  We  wish  we 
could  siy  with  a  good  result.  Many  things  are 
beautiful  there,  but  there  is  a  general  sameness 
through  the  gardens  that  becomes  quite  mono- 
tonous. Wc  think  they  have  made  a  mistake 
in  neglecting  native  vegetation  and  the  vegeta- 
tion of  similar  climates,  such  as  Italy  and 
California,  for  the  purely  tropical.  The  coast, 
thiiugh  f.air  and  sunny,  is  not  the  tropics.  It  is 
very  near  the  Alps,  and  the  cold  flows  down 
from  them  in  the  evenings.  This  year  there  has 
been  very  severe  cold,  and  hundreds  of  tropical 
plants  have  perished  or  have  been  injured.  In 
the  garden  of  the  Villa  Thuret,  a  richly-stored 
garden  at  Antibes,  we  found  the  director  giiev- 
mg  over  the  loss  of  many  of  his  best  things.  It 
is  well  that  experiments  should  he  made  to  test 
what  does  best,  but  it  is  not  at  all  pleasant  some 
day  to  find  half  one's  plants  lost.  There  is  not 
only  the  loss  of  the  plants,  but  the  consequent 
ugliness  and  the  loss  of  time.  The;e  Palms, 
which  everybody  plauls,  are  really  not  at  home 
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in  the  country ;  they  never  look  quite  so  free 
and  picturesque  as  Palms  do  in  a  warm  country. 
The  only  garden  in  which  we  saw  any  delight 
taken  in  the  native  vegetation  was  that  of  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  at  Cannes,  where  the  beautiful 
Heaths  and  other  wild  plants  of  the  region  are 
carefully  preserved.  The  beautiful  Stone  Pine 
is  seen  only  here  and  there,  whereas  we  cannot 
imagine  anything  better  from  the  tropics.  The 
artistic  error  of  neglecting  the  natural  vegeta- 
tion of  the  beautiful  coast  is  committed  every- 
where. 

Even  things  not  grown 
for  their  beauty,  like  the 
Loquat,  have  perished 
this  year.  We  saw  many 
dead  Orange  trees  and 
Lemons.  There  is  not  a 
more  beautiful  thing  in 
the  world  than  an  old 
Olive  tree,  but  none  o 
the  planters  would  care  to 
keep  it  in  a  garden  for 
its  beauty  ;  they  would 
rather  seek  to  get  the 
effect  of  the  tropical  Palm 
everywhere.  A  stony 
bank  clad  with  the  Laven- 
der, Myrtle,  or  Rosemary, 
and  other  wild  plants  of 
the  region  would  certainly 
be  as  pretty  as  many 
things  from  other  coun- 
tries. Plants  that  seemed 
to  us  thoroughly  at  home 
and  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion were  the  Bamboos  of 
Japan.  In  the  garden  of 
the  Comte  de  Paris,  and 
especially  that  of  the 
Comte  de  Vigier  and  the 
Princesse  Kotschoubey,  at 
Nice  ;  of  the  Due  de  Val- 
lombrosa,  of  M.  Dignon, 
at  Cannes,  one  saw  evi- 
dence of  the  lovely  charac- 
ter of  these  Bamboos — 
not  starved,  not  suffering 
from  the  cold,  or  in  any 
way  oppressed  by  the 
climate  after  the  hard 
winter,  their  grace  and 
beauty  were  charming  to 
see.  In  some  cases — that 
of  the  Comte  de  Vigier 
among  others — they  were 
trees. — Field. 


ther  care  bejond  a  daily  addition  of  fresh  water. 
The  variety  of  Narcissus  brought  by  the  Chinese 
to  this  country,  and  from  here  introduced  into 
England,  is  known  as  the  Grand  Emperor. —  Garden 
and  Forest. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

AMARYLLIDS  AT  CHELSEA. 
Hybrid  Amaryllids  are  once  again  the  centre  of 
attraction  in  the   Chelsea  Nursery  of  Messrs. 


skill  and  patience,  given  to  the  world  a  flower, 
from  his  point  of  view,  perfect  in  finish,  colour, 
and  other  ideal  qualities.  Great  would  be  the 
surprise  of  the  late  Dean  Herbert,  who  made  a 
life  study  of  the  Amaryllis,  if  he  could  only 
see  the  progress  of  his  favourite  flower,  and 
what  the  next  advance  will  be  time  alone  will 
reveal.  One  of  the  great  things  to  obliterate 
now  is  the  green  tiut  seen  more  or  less  in 
almost  every  variety,  and  to  substitute  a  clear 
white,  which  gives  the  flower  a  bolder  expres- 


Growing'  Polyanthus 

Narcissus  in  water.  —  The 
ancient  Chinese  custom  of 
growingthe  Polyanthus  Nar- 
cissus in  water  to  bloom  at 
the  advent  of  their  New 
Year  was  brought  to  San 
Francisco  by  emigrants  from 
the  Celestial  Empire  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  The  fashion  has  now 
reached  the  east,  and  it 
is  not  very  uncommon  to 

see  this  plant  growing  in  this  way  in  the  houses  of 
Boston  and  its  suburbs.  The  cultivation  of  the 
Narcissus  in  water  is  very  simple.  The  bulb  is 
placed  in  a  shallow  bowl  or  deep  plate  about  six 
weeks  before  it  is  wanted  in  flower,  and,  accordicg 
to  the  Chinese  custom,  is  surrounded  with  small 
bright-coloured  stones,  probably  to  prevent  it  from 
tipping  in  the  plate ;  this  is  filled  with  water,  and 
should  be  placed  in  the  dark  until  root-growth  is 
made.  When  the  roots  appear  the  plant  should  be 
placed  in  a  sunny  window,  and  will  require  no  fnr- 


New  typos  of  Amaryllis ;  one-third  natural  size. 

Veitch,  and  eich  year  brings  with  it  some  new 
forms  that  sh(jw  an  improvement  either  _  in 
symmetry,  colour,  or  general  quality  on  existing 
varieties.  It  may  be  truthfully  asked.  Where 
are  we  to  stop  in  the  perfecting  and  developing 
of  this  glorious  flower  \  But  we  are  assured 
that  the  great  aim  is  not  yet  accomplished,  as 
there  are  certain  blemishes  that  have  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  Amaryllis  before  the  florist  can 
rest  satisfied  that  he  has,  through  his  ardent 


sion  and  more  vivid  and  sharply  de- 
fined colour.  As  regards  white  forms, 
we  may  mention  that  the  variety 
Finette,  certificated  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  is 
a  decided  break  away  from  the  crim- 
sons, maroons,  and  shades  of  the  same, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  seem  to  have 
become  a  trifle  monotonous  by  reason 
of  theii-  redundancy.  The  lighter  va- 
rieties, feathered  with  cheerful  colours, 
are  useful  by  way  of  contrast,  as  by  the 
mingling  of  these  and  the  beautifully 
reticulated  and  almost  self  coloured 
forms  effective  combinations  are  ob- 
tained. Now  that  we  have  approached  so  closely 
to  a  pure  white,  we  hope  that  a  true  self  will 
be  one  of  the  surprises  in  Amaryllis  hybridisa- 
tion of  the  future,  and  such  a  flower  must  be 
exceedingly  chaste  and  pure. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  house  in 
which  the  plants  are  grown,  as  it  was  figured  in 
The  Garden  fur  March  22,  1884,  but  it  may  be 
interesting  to  note  that  it  contains  some  3000 
plants  in  various  stages  of  growth,  and  about 
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l'J(H)  tlowmiiis  bulba.  Of  co\irso,  in  h  mirsi-ry 
llui  display  is  iilwnya  oliaiii'iiiv;,  l'"t'  a  walk 
voiuul  at  any  liiao  ilui-iiii;  tUo  iLnvi'viiis,'  soasou 
will  bi'  full'  of  iutinvjt,  ami  it  ia  surprisiuj;  to 
800  tlio  nivai  vavinliim  both  in  tlio  fonii,  sizo, 
c|mvlity,  iiutl  tints  of  tho  ll  .wors  from  tho  va- 
riity  Ur.  Masttra,  nn  oxnmplo  of  ox<niisito 
aynimotry,  tlmunb  small,  to  tho  liusji'-tloworoil 
and  robiiat  Cominoror,  tho  liitost  tn\imph  of  all 
at  i«ri'si'nt,  tlioni;li,  judginu:  from  tho  vindur  of 
somo  of  tho  olhor  soodlinL'.s  now  oxpandiug,  even 
this  will  bo  suiHTSodod. 

'I'ho  woatliov  this  wintov  and  sprin-j;  has  soroly 
triod  vos,'ot.ati.in  in  gonoral,  and  AmarvHids  havo 
boon  ospooially  alt'octod  by  tlio  biting  winds  and 
almost  total  abaonoo  of  s\ui.  Tho  oultnral  do 
tails  aa  oarriod  out  aro  oxooodingly  simido,  and 
horo  tho  Amaiyllia  has  an  a.lvanta!;<'  ovor  tho 
Oroliid,  iuaaninoh  aa  it  is  an  nniatour's  tlowor, 
fjrortini;  in  a  honso  almoat  witlunit  liro-hoat. 
Abont  tho  middle  of  January  is  tho  tiuio  for 
pottiuj;  tho  bulbs,  whioh  aro  buriod  abont  half 
tlioir  doptli  in  a  substantial  siiil  ooniposod  of 
good  turfy  loam,  woll-dooayed  oow  niaunro,  and 
bihor  s.md,  tho  pots  attor  tlii<  oporalion  boing 
plnngod  in  a  bod  of  tan.  At  tho  ond  of  Kob- 
rn;iry,  whon  it  is  soon  that  growth  is  oonimono- 
ins;,  wator  is  givon,  and  at  this  tin\o  a  gontlo 
boltv>m  hoat  is  atlordod,  tho  tomiu'raturo  in  tlio 
honso  lu-ing  Uoi't  at  abont  ."10".  This  has  boon 
ospooially  ossontial  this  soason,  owing  to  tho 
wimls  anil  oomparativoly  littlo  snn-hoat,  but 
thoro  is  notliiiig  liko  tho  natural  warmth  of  tho 
sun  for  obtaining  fnll  dovolopmoni  of  loaf  and 
tlowor.  NNlion  tho  blooming  poriod  is  ovor,  tho 
growth  of  tho  plants  is  proinotod  in  o\ory  way, 
and  during  tlio  snmnior  and  autumn  abundanoo 
of  air  is  givon,  Init  thoy  aro  scroonod  from  tlio 
vory  hotto.<t  snnshino.  \Viitor  is  oi.tiroly  with- 
hold from  tho  niidiUo  of  August  till  growth  bo- 
gins,  and  by  this  niothod  tiuirougli  riponing  of 
tho  bulbs  ia  onsurod,  a  uioat  important  partio\i- 
lar  in  I  ho  onltnro  of  tho  Amaryllis. 

A  few  romarka  may  well  be  made  on  some  of 
tho  more  striking  of  tho  varieties  noted  reoontly. 
-Ml  tho.se  have  distinotivoniorits  that  ontitlo  then', 
to  bo  plaoed  amongst  the  linest  of  this  group  of 
groonhouso  llowers,  Finetto  has  already  boon 
dosordioil,  and  another  light  forn\  of  bold  ox- 
|irefsi'ii  and  oloar,  deoisive  eolouring  is  INli.ss 
U  )borls,  tlio  rieh  netting  of  searlot  giving  groat 
beauty  to  tho  (lower.  A  rieh  oontrast  to  this  ia 
Lustrous,  a  noat  blooui,  tho  oolour  lustrous 
orimson.  Itodnoy  ia  a  variety  that  illustrates 
how  strong  a  growth  haa  bo<  n  infnsoil  into  the 
race  by  one  of  tlio  tirst  iiareuts,  tho  Empress  of 
India  variety  ;  the  oolour  is  partienlarly  bright, 
tlio  niottlings  and  eentral  band  if  white  on  iho 
segments  showing  well.  In  lla/.lodou  wo  have 
a  poeuliar  reddish  purple  tinge,  and  llylton  is 
briok  red,  with  white  markings.  The  brilliant 
.so.irlet  and  purple  veining  of  ("hieftain  aro  very 
elVeelivo,  ami  tl>e  lUnver  i-i  also  of  exooUont  i>ro- 
porlions  and  outline.  Aotiuisition  is  bright 
velvety  eoirlol,  with  white  eentral  binds,  and 
in  .Vnumda  wo  have  a  nioe  shade  of  scarlet,  be- 
sidea  a  linel\  pr«iportionod  bloom.  t)no  seed- 
ling just  oxp.mding  shows  what  varioil  tints  of 
crimson  are  obtained.  It  has  a  thiek,  linn  petal 
anil  tlu<  rifhoit  oolour.  Torontian  is  one  of 
those  bright,  oheorfully-oolonrcd  sorts  that  are 
being  improved  upon  and  oneonnigod  :  and 
(iounod  shows  an  advanoo  on  others,  inasmueh 
ni  tho  markings  are  well  defined,  the  oolour  bi>ld 
and  pure  l)iomedo3  is  rieh  purplish  orimson, 
and  a  good  one  of  its  elaaa ;  and  .lulietto  will  bo 
valued  for  the  vory  distiuot  tint,  white, foatliorod 
with  crimson  iu  tho  uppor  sognunts;  tho  others 
almost  wholly  white.  A  very  brilliant  self  scar 
lot  ii  Aztec,  and  the  form  of  the  tlowor  is  ueat 


and  shapely,  reminding  ono  of  tho  variety  Dr. 
Masters  in  this  respect.  Fielding  is  of  the  typo 
of  tlio  last •  mentioned  variety ;  in  truth,  a  gem 
both  for  its  velvety  orimson  oolour  and  oxcinisito 
form.  .\  glanooat  the  aeoonipanying  illustration 
of  .\nuvryllids  shows  what  has  boon  aeooiuplislied 
so  far.  Wo  have  here  a  symmetrioal  form, 
linish,  and  proportion,  which,  though  somo  con- 
sider formal,  aro  yet  of  a  type  of  beauty  ailmirod 
by  nniny,  as  ovidonood  by  tho  groat  number 
of  onltivators  who  prize  tho  Amsryllia  not  only 
for  its  brilliant  and  divorsilied  colouring,  but 
also  for  its  bold  and  stately  character.      K.  0. 


of  the  bfills.  To  assist  the  water  to  pass  through 
the  balls  after  phuiling  it  will  be  best  to  perforate 
thorn  with  a  strong  pitoe  of  iron  wire  from  the  top 
down  to  the  bottom  in  say  a  tcore  of  places,  and  to 
still  further  make  sure  of" the  water  penetratirg  the 
old  soil  instead  of  passing  off  through  the  border,  the 
soil  ioiniediatelv  around  the  plants  must  be  rammed 
to  make  it  as  solid  as  the  balls.  If  left  an  inch  or 
so  higher  than  tlie  surface  of  the  old  balls  for  two  or 
three  months,  it  will  lie  an  additional  safeguard 
against  the  roots  becoming  dry. — T.  B. 


Boronia  lieteropbylla  — Tliis  gem  amoug.'-t 
groenhouse  plants,  and  of  which  a  coloured  plate 
appeared  in  TiiK  Ci.MtoKN,  November  12.  1S.'<7,  is 
now  tloworing  in  great  profusion  in  tho  Messrs. 
Veitcb's  nursery  at  Chelsea.  Tlie  plants  are  quite 
small,  so  that  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  regarding 
its  frec-llowering  character.  In  the  same  house 
were  also  quantities  of  the  Yiolot-scented  1>.  mega- 
stigma,  one  littlo  spray  being  equally  as  fragrant  as 
a  large  bunch  of  Violets.  Tliese  two  plants  alone 
should  awaken  tho  old  love  for  New  Holland  plants, 
which  1  am  pleased  to  see  returning.  Our  green- 
houses at  this  seasion  of  tho  jcir  lack  much  of  that 
lieauty  thev  presented  forty  years  ago.     ^V.  H.  G. 

Azalea  rosretlora. — Those  who  want  a  choice 
and  distinct  .\:'.>lea  will  find  this  useful,  as  it  ditTers 
in  a  marked  manner  from  any  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  tlic  Indian  race.  It  naturally  forms  a 
dense,  much-branched,  globular  shaped  bush,  whiih 
is  now  profusely  laden  with  bright  sahnon-pirk 
blossoms.  These  are  very  double,  the  petals  being 
beautifully  imbricated,  and  when  partially  expanded 
the  blooms  much  resemble  little  bosebuds.  They 
do  not  drop  so  quickly  as  those  of  the  single  Aza- 
loius,  and  owing  to  their  si.'O  make  very  useful  but- 
ton-bole tlowers.  It  is  by  no  means  a  novelty,  for 
it  is  now  eleven  years  sinee  Jlessrs.  KoUisson,  ol 
Tooting,  were  awarded  a  tirst  class  ccrtiticate  for 
this  .\..alea  at  Kensington,  under  the  name  of  A. 
Hollissoni.  liesides  this,  it  is  known  as  A.  balsami- 
na-tlora.  A  coloured  plate  of  it  was  given  iu  TiiK 
li.\i;i>KN  for  September  1 1,  18Sii.  Though  introduced 
so  many  years,  this  Aiilea  is  still  far  from  common 
—  indeed,  it  may  still  be  crlled  a  rare  plant.  Tlie 
reason  of  this  i.s,  no  doubt,  its  extremely  slow  growth, 
for  it  takes  years  to  form  a  fair-si:'ed  specimen,  that 
is  to  .say,  on  its  own  roots,  for  when  grafted  the  rate 
of  progress  is  more  rapid,  but  even  then  it  is  \  cry 
slow  comj>iUcd  with  the  others.  In  order  to  get  as 
mueh  growth  as  possible  directly  the  tlowers  are 
over,  the  plant  should  be  placed  in  a  warm,  moist 
atmosphere  for  a  time,  as  if  this  is  not  done  the 
young  shoots  aro  very  weak.  Owing  to  tho  dense 
fogs  ttiat  prevailed  during  the  winter  round  London, 
tlie  foliage  of  many  of  the  Indian  Ai.Ueas  sutfered 
greatly,  but  none  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  this 
little  .lapaneso  one      H.  P. 

Planting'  out  Camellias — I  shall  l>e  much 
obliged  if  >on  will  give  me  your  advice  as  to  planting 
two  large  I'amelUa  trees  (a  white  and  a  red  one)  in 
my  greenhouse.  They  are  10  feet  high,  or  a  little 
over,  and  their  shape  has  bren  spoiled  on  one  side. 
My  gardener  wishes  to  train  them  against  the  back 
wall  of  the  gi-eenhouse.  Should  t.\»mellias  bo  trained 
or  grown  as  standartls.'— Krkiiki!ic.\  Stk\v.\kt. 

■*.,*  The  two  plants  named  and  described  as  defec- 
tive in  shape  on  one  side  will  be  none  the  worse  on 
that  account  for  planting  out,  as  the  bare  sides  can 
be  put  next  to  the  wall.  Camellias  are  among  the 
best  of  all  plants  for  covering  a  wall  in  a  greenhou.se, 
provided  ttiey  arc  not  too  much  shaded  by  other 
things.  Tlie  plants  in  question  being  10  feet  high, 
they  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  correspondingly  large 
pots  or  tul>s;  consequently  the  border  in  which  they 
are  planted  will  require  to  be  deep,  so  as  to  allow 
for  sutlieient  drainage  and  the  requisite  depth  of 
soil.  Good  turfy  loam  is  the  l>i>st  material  to  put 
them  in,  adding  as  much  sand  as  will  keep  it  sweet 
and  porous.  The  plants  may  be  put  in  the  border 
at  once.  Disturb  the  roots  as  little  as  possible  in 
removing  the  old  drainage  material  from  the  bottom 


FLOWER  GHOWING  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 
\[-  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  is  not 
probable  that  there  were  UX)  Uorists  in  the  I'nited 
States,  and  their  combined  greenhouse  structures 
could  not  have  exceeded  50,000  square  feet  of  glass. 
I'liere  are  now  more  than  U\000  Uorists  distributed 
through  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  and 
estimating  ."iOOO  square  feet  of  glass  to  caeb,  the 
total  area  would  be  ,'>0.0(i|i,000  feet,  or  .about  1000 
acres  of  greenhouses.  The  value  of  the  bare  struc- 
tures, with  heating  apparatus,  at  2s.  tub  per  square 
foot  would  be  about  .til.tHHi.tUHi,  while  the  stock  of 
plants  grown  in  them  would  not  be  less  than  twice 
that  sum.  The  present  rate  of  growth  in  the  busi- 
ness is  about  2."i  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  proves 
that  it  is  keeping  well  abreast  of  our  most  flourish- 
ing industries. 

The  business,  too,  is  conducted  by  a  better  class 
of  men.  No  longer  than  thirty  years  ago  it  was 
rare  to  find  any  other  than  a  foreigner  engaged  in 
commercial  floriculture.  These  men  had  usually 
been  private  gsirileners,  who  were  mostly  unedu- 
cated and  without  business  habits,  but  to-day  the 
men  of  this  calling  compare  favourably  in  intelli- 
gence and  business  capacity  with  any  mercantile 
class. 

Uloriculture  has  attained  such  importarce,  that  it 
has  taken  its  place  as  a  regular  branch  of  study  in 
some  of  our  agricultural  colleges.  Of  late  years, 
too,  scores  of  young  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
have  been  apprenticing  themselves  to  the  large  esta- 
blishments near  the  cities,  and  already  some  of 
these  have  achieved  a  high  standing,  for  the  train- 
ing so  received  by  a  lad  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
better  fits  him  for  the  business  here  than  ten  years 
of  European  experience,  because  much  of  what  is 
learned  there  would  prove  worse  than  useless  here. 
The  English  or  German  florist  has  here  to  contend 
with  unfamiliar  conditions  of  climate  and  a  manner 
of  doing  business  that  is  novel  to  him.  Again,  he 
has  been  trained  to  more  deliberate  methods  of 
working.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  workman  of  mine 
potted  IbStiO  plants  in  ten  hours,  and  since  then 
several  other  workmen  have  potted  plants  at  the 
rate  of  \Oi.^i  per  hour  all  day  long. 

Old-world  conservatism  is  slow  to  adopt  improve- 
ments. Tho  practice  of  heating  by  low-pressure 
steam  will  save  in  labour,  coal,  and  construction 
one-rtfth  of  the  expenso  by  old  methods,  and  nearly 
all  the  large  greenhouse  establishments  in  this 
countrv,  whether  private  or  commercial,  have  been 
for  some  yeiurs  furnished  with  the  best  apparatus. 
But  when'visiting  London,  Kdinburgh,  and  Paris  in 
lS8."i,  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  a  single  case  where 
steam  had  been  used  for  greenhouse  heating.  The 
stress  of  comvietitivin  here  has  developed  enterprise, 
encouraged  invention,  and  driven  ns  to  rapid  and 
prudent  practice,  so  that  while  labour  costs  at  least 
twice  as  much  as  it  does  in  Kurope,  our  prices,  both 
wholesale  and  retail,  are  lower.  .\nd  yet  1  am  not 
aware  that  American  tlorists  complain  that  their 
profits  compare  unfavourably  with  those  of  their 
brethren  over  the  sea. 

Commercial  floriculture  includes  two  distinct 
branches— one  for  the  production  of  flowers,  and 
the  other  for  the  production  of  plants.  During  the 
past  twenty  years  the  growth  in  the  flower  depart- 
ment of  the  business  has  outstripped  the  growth  of 
the  plant  department.  The  inerease  in  the  sale  of 
Kose-buds  in  winter  is  e.specially  noteworthy.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  safe  to  say  that  one-third  of  the 
entire  glass  structures  in  the  United  States  is  used 
for  this  purpose,  many  large  growers  having  from 
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2  acres  to  3  acres  in  houses  devoted  to  Roses  alone, 
such  erections  costing  from  £10,000  to  £20,000  each. 

More  cut  flowers  are  used  for  decoration  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  country,  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  are  more  flowers  sold  in  New 
York  than  in  London  with  a  population  four  times 
as  great.  In  London  and  I'aris,  however,  nearly 
every  door-yard  and  window  of  city  and  suburb 
show  the  householder's  love  for  plants,  while  with 
us,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  (Phila- 
delphia and  Boston  are  better),  the  use  of  living 
plants  for  home  decoration  is  far  less  general. 

There  are  fashions  in  flowers,and  they  continually 
change.  Thirty  years  ago  thousands  of  Camellia 
flowers  were  retailed  in  the  holiday  season  for  4s. 
each,  while  Rose-buds  would  not  bring  -|d.  Now, 
many  of  the  fancy  Roses  sell  at  43.  each,  while 
Camellia  flowers  go  begging  at  5d.  The  Chrysan- 
themum is  now  rivalling  the  Rose,  as  well  it  may, 
and  no  doubt  every  decade  will  see  the  rise  and  fall 
of  some  floral  favourite.  Bat  beneath  these  flitting 
fancies  is  the  substantial  and  unchanging  love  of 
flowers  that  seems  to  be  an  original  instinct  in  man, 
and  one  that  grows  in  strength  with  growing  re- 
finement. Fashion  may  now  and  again  condemn 
one  flower  or  another,  but  the  fashion  of  neglecting 
flowers  altogether  will  never  prevail,  and  we  may 
safely  look  forward  in  the  expectation  of  an  ever- 
increasing  interest  and  demand,  steady  improve- 
ment in  methods  of  cultivation,  and  to  new  and 
attractive  developments  in  form,  colour,  and  fra- 
grance.— I'ETBR  Henderson,  in  Garden  ami  Forest. 


THE  CAMELLIA  HOUSE. 
This  structure  is  now  very  bright  with  flowers,  and 
the  Camellia  season  of  l.sg.t,  although  considerably 
later  than  usual,  will  be  remembered  for  the  produc- 
tion of  exceptionally  fine  blooms.  Camellias  in 
their  several  varieties  are  very  erratic  as  to  their 
blooming  season  ;  indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
pick  out  any  one  sort  that  can  be  relied  on  to  ex- 
pand on  or  about  a  given  time,  that  is,  naturaHy,  if 
the  structure  devoted  to  them  is  only  kept  just  above 
the  freezing  point  in  severe  weather.  Jeffersoni,  for 
instance,  a  variety  that  we  are  sometimes  cutting  at 
Christmas,  has  only  just  (April  1)  expanded,  and 
Edouard  Gnillion,  generally  very  early  and  an  in- 
valuable sort  for  cutting,  is  this  season  later  than 
the  old  alba  plena.  I  do  not  think  that,  unless 
for  the  special  purpose  of  show  flowers,  the  old 
varieties  have  been  much  improved,  and  certainly 
they  cannot  be  beaten  for  freedom  of  growth  and 
flower,  and  if  large  plant.s  with  plenty  of  bloom  are 
required,  there  are  some  of  the  old  sorts  that  would 
be  found  essential.  They  vary,  too,  greatly  in  shape 
pf  flower,  lacking,  in  many  cases,  the  extreme  for- 
mality of  the  newer  sorts,  and  meeting  in  their  indi- 
vidual merits  nearly  all  the  requirements  of  the 
florist.  Thus,  the  old  alba  plena  and  fimbriata  are 
still  about  the  best  for  wreaths,  crosses,  &c.,  where 
purity  of  colour  is  an  essential  feature  ;  for  general 
cutting  for  vases,  table  decorations,  and  ordinary 
bouquets,  Edouard  Guillion,  Marchioness  of  Exeter, 
and  the  various  forms  of  Chandleiiand  Donckelaari 
are  most  serviceable,  whilst  for  button-holes  there 
are  few  better  than  Cup  of  Beauty,  Lady  Hume's 
Blush,  and  eximia.  Where  vigour  is  one  of  the 
first  considerations,  and  it  is  necessary  the  plant 
should  furnish  a  given  space  as  soon  as  possible,  I 
should  recommend  the  old  French  white  and  Mar- 
chioness of  Exeter. 

It  is  advisable  at  this  time  before  the  flower 
season  is  too  far  advanced  to  go  carefully  over  the 
plants  to  ascertain  if  there  are  any  gaps  that  re- 
quire tilling,  and  to  make  a  final  disbudding 
where  this  may  be  required,  that  such  plants  might 
be  induced  to  make  a  more  vigorous  early  growth 
than  they  would  if  all  buds  are  allowed  to  remain. 
Care  must  also  be  taken  during  the  flowering  season 
to  see  that  black  fly  oa  no  acoount  gets  the 
upper  hand,  as  if  this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  foand 
,  very  difiicult  to  stamp  it  out.  As  the  season  ad- 
vances, the  ventilation  is  an  important  feature  in 
the  Camellia  house,  and  when  it  is  not  possible  to 
leave  air  during  the  night,  a  little  should  be  given 
in  the  very  early  morning  to  dry  up  any  moisture 


on  the  leaves  before  the  house  is  exposed  to  the  full 
blaze  of  the  sun.  This  is  especially  necessary  later 
in  the  spring  when  copious  afternoon  washings  suc- 
ceed the  last  cut  flowers,  and  when  the  cutting  back 
necessary  with  strong-growing  varieties  brings  into 
the  full  light  back  and  partially  ripened  shoots. 
Amongst  other  old  varieties  well  worth  growing  be- 
sides those  already  enumerated  are  Woodsi,  very 
similar  to  Marchioness  of  Exeter  ;  Eclipse,  a  vigo- 
rous grower  and  a  bold.  Anemone-shaped  flower ; 
conspicua,  a  very  large  semi-double  flower ;  and 
Rubens,  a  fine  dark  flower  of  large  size  and  great 
substance.  E.  Btjekell. 

Claremont. 


BROWNEAS. 


These  beautiful  stove  shrubs  are  rarely  met 
with  outside  botanic  or  public  gardens.  The 
flowers  are  very  brilliant,  in  some  species  the 
young  leaf  growths  being  prettily  marked,  so 
that  the  Browneas  are  handsome  decorative 
plants  even  when  not  in  flower,  and  well  suited 
for  a  conservatory  containing  tropical  subjects. 
Some  of  the  species,  as  B.  grandicepa  and  prin- 
ceps,  although  they  may  be  successfully  grown 
in  pots,  are  seen  in  their  best  form  when  planted 
out.  The  large  feathor-like,  nearly  erect,  light 
flesh  or  fawn-coloured  plumes  of  young  leaves 
of  B.  princeps  are  singularly  striking.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  B.  grandiceps,  only  in  this 
specie.?  the  young  growths  are  flaccid  or  pen- 
dulous, and  they  are  exquisitely  marked  and 
marbled  with  reddish  brown,  the  ground  colour 
being  darker  than  in  princeps.  B.  grandiceps, 
as  the  specific  name  implies,  produces  enormous 
heads  of  flowers  of  an  orange-scarlet  colour. 
If  from  large  plants  the  trusses  of  flowers  will 
often  measure  nearly  a  foot  across.  This  is 
probably  the  largest  flowered  species,  but  it  re- 
quires a  fair  amount  of  head  room  to  develop  to 
the  flowering  stage.  Possibly  B.  coccinea  might 
in  many  cases  be  more  suitable,  as  it  usually 
grows  about  7  feet  or  8  feet  high,  and,  more- 
over, it  begins  flowering  when  in  a  very  small 
state,  and  although  the  bunches  of  flowers  are 
much  smaller  than  in  grandiceps,  they  are  more 
freely  produced,  and  are  of  a  much  deeper 
scarlet  colour.  There  are  also  several  hybrid 
forms  of  coccinea,  which,  while  the  flowers  re- 
tain their  scarlet  colour,  are  larger  in  size  both 
as  regards  the  individual  flowers  and  the  aggre- 
gated clusters.  In  Sir  George  Macleay's  garden 
at  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  B.  grandiceps, 
coccinea,  and  several  hybrids  have  been  flower- 
ing for  some  time.  Sir  George  takes  a  great 
interest  in  this  family  of  plants,  and  has  planted 
out  a  portion  of  a  house  with  them.  The  treat- 
ment suits  them  admirably,  good  loam,  with 
plenty  of  sharp  sand,  being  the  best.  A  stove 
temperature,  with  copious  syringing  during 
summer,  reducing  the  watering  and  syringing  in 
autumn  to  ripen  the  wood, completes  the  routine 
of  their  cultivation.  F.  R. 


Lachenalia  rubida.— None  of  your  correspon- 
dents seem  to  remember  that  Lachenalia  rubida  is  an 
autumn-floweriDg  variety.  It  was  kindly  sent  to  me 
last  August  by  Mr.  Ware  as  a  present,  and  after  being 
potted  and  left  in  the  sun  for  three  weeks  the  leaves 
came  up,  and  it  gave  its  spike  of  eoral-roBe  flowers  in 
the  end  of  September.  It  is  figured  in  the  Bofanica  I 
Maria:inc,  2."i,  99.3,  where  it  is  also  mentioned  as  flower- 
ing in  autumn.  In  the  "  Gardener's  Dictionary," 
published  in  1868,  amongst  a  list  of  forty  Lachenalias, 
L.  rubida  and  L.  ciBrulescens  are  noted  as  flowering  in 
September.  A  short  article  on  Lachenalias  has  just 
appeared  in  a  Portuguese  paper,  the  Jornal  de  Horti- 
ruUiira  Pratica.  The  following  varieties  are  men- 
tioned as  under  cultivation,  L.  pendula  flava,  L. 
pallida,  L.  tricolor.— F.  G.  S.,  Oporto. 

Camellias  for  cutting  from.— A  few  weeks 
ago  I  noticed  remarks  ou  the  above  by  "  R.  D."  in 
"Notes  from  Sion  House  Gardens."  To  those  kinds 
nimed  therein,  I  would  add  with  every  confidence  two 


others,  both  of  which  I  have  proved  good  for  the  pur- 
pose. Chandler's  Elegans,  another  well-known  old 
variety,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  it?  colour  (a  pleasing 
rosy  pink).  Countess  of  Orkney  is  also  one  of  the 
very  best  of  its  class  ;  in  fact,  one  of  the  finest  striped 
Camellias  grown,  with  bold  and  handsome  flowers.  I 
find  both  of  these  varieties  to  have  excellent  lasting 
properties  in  a  cut  state  ;  they  are  also  of  free  growth 
and  vigorous  constitution  ;  and  last,  but  far  from  least, 
they  are  two  of  the  most  reliable  kinds  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  and  never  east  their  buds  just  prior  to 
opening. — J.  H. 

A  note  from  Adelaide. — My  continual  absence 
from  Adelaide  and  the  long  distance  between  us  is 
the  cause  of  my  not  replying  to  "  W."  in  The 
Garden,  Sept.  3,  18.S7  (p.  200),  before  this.  I  have 
carefully  read  the  numbers  and  works  he  referred 
me  to,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the 
flowers  of  the  Crinum  which  I  saw  were  yellow. 
t)n  February  2(1  there  was  one  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens  with  three  stout  spikes  of  flowers,  each 
2i  inches  aoros-s,  and  of  a  distinct  clear  yellow 
or  lemon  tint.  Dr.  Sohomburgh  informs  me  that 
it  Is  only  a  variety.  I  shall  be  leaving  here  on 
March  28,  and  shall,  if  my  time  is  not  too  much 
taken  up,  bring  some  of  the  bulbs  back  with  me, 
and  will  forward  some  to  "  W."  it  he  will  send  me 
his  address.  I  brought  several  down  with  me  some 
months  ago.  They  have  not  done  well  so  far,  but  I 
think  they  will  do  better  next  season .  I  sent  several 
hundred  seeds  to  a  firm  on  the  Continent,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  young  plants  will  soon  be  in 
the  market. — W.  B.  Weger,  Adelaide. 

Cinerarias  at  Farnham  Koyal.— The  col- 
lection of  Cinerarias  at  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal, 
is  again  this  year  full  of  beauty  and  wonderful 
quality.  Larger  flowers  than  many  of  the  plants 
produce  have  never  been  seen,  and  to  size  is  allied 
that  flne  quality  which  always  marks  Mr.  James's 
strain.  The  long  span-roofed  houses  in  which  the 
plants  make  such  a  brilliant  show  are  kept  as  cool 
as  possible,  the  doors  being  kept  wide  open  to  admit 
the  bees.  A  marked  feature  of  the  entire  stock  of 
Cinerarias  is  their  robust  dwarfness,  whilst  carrying 
fine  rounded  heads  of  large  flowers.  The  strain  was 
once  strongly  marked  by  the  rich  selfs— blue,  purple, 
cerise,  red,  crimson,  &c. — and  now  there  is  a  big 
batch  of  white  self-flowered  plants.  But,  further, 
one  long  house  is  devoted  entirely  to  light  or 
edged  flowers  of  various  colours,  and  these  make  a 
wonderfully  gay  show,  being  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  more  sombre,  but  still  exceedingly  rich,  selfs. 
How  far  the  splendid  quality  found  in  the  strain  as 
grown  at  Woodside  is  due  to  excellence  of  cultiva- 
tion it  would  be  hard  to  say,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  culture  is  of  the  most  simple  and  matter-of-fact 
sort,  such  as  would  be  given  by  most  ordinary 
grower.^.  The  houses  are  light  and  very  clean,  and 
are  specially  adapted  to  the  culture  of  Cinerarias, 
Calceolarias,  Chinese  Primulas,  and  Cyclamens, 
Mr.  James's  favoured  florists'  flowers.  Primulas 
have  been  wonderfully  fine,  and  Calceolarias  will 
make  a  rich  display  "a  month  or  so  hence  Of 
Cyclamens  it  can  be  said  that  out  of  a  fine  strain  of 
reds  there  may  be  seen  the  very  finest  crimson- 
flowered  variety  jet  raised. — A.  D. 


SHORT  NOTES.  — STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


Stenm-heating:.— What  do  your  readers  say  to  Mr. 
Tettr  Henderson's  remarks  iibout  this  in  this  week  s  issue  ? 

Single  white  Camellia  is  the  most  beuit  fol  of  all 
th>^  single  vuietics,  as  it  is  Quite  white,  save  the  central 
0  iistsr  of  golden  stamens,  which  only  serve  to  intensify  tbe 
other.     It  is  in  hloom  iu  the  Ep'om  Nursery. 

Cineraria  oruen'a.-  -The  tyiie  of  the  florist's  varieties 
is  a  plant  of  trulv  wild  aspect.  It  has  a  head  of  compara- 
tively iusigniflcant  lilac  flowers.  There  is  a  great  difference, 
from  an  ornamental  point  of  view, between  this  and  the  kind 
g/owu  l>y  Ml-.  Caunell  .as  cruc*.ita. 

The  BeUadonna  Lily.— In  the  article  on  the  Bella- 
donna Lily  in  The  Garden  of  March  24,  "  W.  W."  s.ays  that 
the  south-west  part  of  the  Cape  is  the  only  part  of  the  world 
in  which  this  Lily  is  found  really  wild.  But  this  is  a  mi-take, 
as  it  grows  in  thousands  here  in  Madeira,  and  the  woods  iu 
autumn  are  a  waving  mass  of  these  beautiful  flowers,  which 
are  indi^^enons. — F.  K.,  Maih'n-a. 

Rhododendron  balsaminffiflorum  album. 

—This  lieautiful  and  useful  form  is  flowerrag  with 
Messrs.  A'eitch  at  Chelsea,  and  is  certainly  of  especial 
interest.    The  flowers  appear  to  me  more  like  those  of 
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a  very  large  double  Tuberose  than  a  Balsam,  and  quite 
small  plants  were  in  bloom,  the  flowers  being  perfectly 
double  and  pure  white.  In  growth  the  plant  appears 
to  be  free,  and  not  materially  different  to  that  of  other 
varieties. — W. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 
Stove, — Winteb-flowehing  plants. — The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  winter-flowering  plants  that  are 
usually  propagated  annually,  cuttings  of  which  were 
put  in  a  short  time  back,  will  now  be  ready  for  pot- 
ting off.  From  4-inch  to  5-inch  pots  will  be  the 
size  to  give  them.  The  soil  should  consist  of  good 
turfy  loam,  with  some  sifted  rotten  manure  and 
sand.  If  the  loam  is  of  a  heavy  nature,  mix  a  little 
leaf-mould  with  it.  Quick-growing  plants  like 
these,  especially  such  things  as  Eranthemums,  Seri- 
cographis  Ghiesbreghti,  and  Thyrsacanthus  ruti- 
lans,  should  be  kept  well  up  to  the  glass,  or  they  are 
sure  to  get  weakly.  Pinch  out  the  tops  as  soon  as  a 
little  growth  has  been  made,  and  when  the  shoots 
that  are  afterwards  formed  have  got  sufliciently  long, 
they  should  be  tied  well  out,  so  as  to  furnish  the 
plants  properly  at  the  bottom. 

Habd-wooded  flowebing  plants— potting- 
OFF  CUTTINGS. — Cuttings  of  the  different  kinds  of 
flowering  stove  plants  that  were  put  in  to  strike 
some  weeks  back,  such  as  Ixoras,  Dipladenias, 
Clerodendrons,  Bougainvilleas,  Allamandas,  Gar- 
denias, Rondeletias,  Tabernaemontanas,  and  Aphe- 
landras,  should  be  potted  off  as  soon  as  they  are 
well  rooted  and  have  been  removed  for  a  time  out 
of  the  confined  atmosphere  of  a  striking  frame  or 
under  propagating  glasses.  Cuttings  of  quick- 
growing  things  like  the  plants  named  should  never 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  pots  or  pans  in  which 
they  have  been  struck,  for  not  only  does  it  entail  a 
loss  of  time  in  delaying  their  growth,  but  the  roots 
get  matted  together  in  a  way  that  causes  them  to 
suffer  when  they  are  separated.  Most  of  the  plants 
named  are  fast  growers,  that  consequently  from  the 
first  will  bear  more  root-room  than  things  that  make 
less  progress.  One  of  the  chief  points  in  their  cul- 
tivation is  to  grow  them  on  without  delay,  as  the 
freer  the  growth  in  the  early  stages  of  their  exist- 
ence the  better  specimens  they  ;make.  With  this 
object  some  rotten  manure  should  be  added  to  the 
soil,  and  this  ought  to  be  passed  through  a  fine 
sieve,  so  that  if  it  contains  worms  these  may  be  de- 
stroyed. Sand  should  be  mixed  with  it,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  use  so  much  for  stove  plants  that 
have  more  or  less  of  the  old  soil  removed 
periodically  as  it  is  for  fine-rooted  greenhouse  sub- 
jects. In  all  cases  see  that  the  soil  is  warmed  suf- 
ficiently before  putting  the  newly-struck  plants  in 
it.  Pot  moderately  firm,  and  give  no  water  for 
some  days  after  potting,  as  the  daily  syringing  over- 
head that  will  be  required  will  suSice  to  keep  them 
moist  enough.  Keep  the  atmosphere  damp  and  close 
until  the  roots  begin  to  move  freely.  Give  shade  in 
bright  weather,  but  let  the  plants  have  as  much 
light  as  possible,  also  attend  to  the  stopping  in 
good  time. 

Fine-leaved  plants. —  Cuttings  of  Crotons, 
Drac«;nas,  Sphajrogynes,  Cyanophyllums,  Rhopalas, 
Cupanias,  and  the  like  should  as  soon  as  they  have 
made  enough  roots  be  potted.  Some  of  them,  as 
the  Cyanophyllums  and  Sphajrogynes,  should  have 
an  abundance  of  pot  room,  as  without  this  the  first 
leaves  they  make  will  be  small.  Young  plants  of 
these  and  other  fine-leaved  kinds  that  were  struck 
in  autumn  and  have  been  kept  singly  in  suitable 
sized  pots  through  the  winter  will  now  require  a 
shift.  These,  like  the  newly  struck  stock,  must  not 
be  cramped  for  room. 

Bebtolonias. — Some  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  fine-leaved  plants  are  small  growers,  and  are 
often  lost  sight  of  through  the  preference  given  to 
things  that  attain  a  greater  size.  Amongst  the 
kinds  that  are  remarkable  for  the  charming  colours 
of  their  leaves  are  the  J'ertolonias,  several  of  which 
are  almost  equal  to  the  Ansectochilus,  whilst  they 
possess  the  advantage  of  being  much  quicker 
growers  and  ea-ier  to  manage  than  the  delicate 
little  Orchids.  To  have  these  Bertolonias  in  good 
condition,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  stock  by 
frequent  propagation,  as  if  the  plants  are  allowed 


to  go  on  too  long  they  are  apt  to  become  straggling. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  for  striking  cuttings, 
and  these  should  consist  of  the  tops  of  the  shoots 
with  about  three  joints  to  each.    Remove  the  bot- 
tom leaf  and  sever  the  stem  at  the  joint.     Put  the 
cuttings  singly  in  small  pots  filled  with  sand  and 
stand  them  in  a  brisk  growing  temperature  under 
propagating  glasses,  but  do  not  keep  them  too  close 
or  too  moist,  as  the  succulent  nature  of  their  stems 
is  such  that  if  much  confined  the  plants  are  liable 
to  damp  off.    For  a  like  reason  they  should  be 
kept  where  more  light  can  reach  them  than  cuttings 
that  contain  more  woody  fibre  will  bear.    When  well 
rooted  put  them  singly  in  small  pots.    After  trying 
these  Bertolonias  in  different  kinds  of  soil,  I  have 
found  that  they  do  best  in  fibrous  brown  peat  mixed 
with  some  chopped    Sphagnum,  sand,  and  small 
crocks.    Where  several  plants  are  plunged  closely 
together  in  small  pots  or  pans    sufficiently  large 
to  hold  them,  they  are  the  most  effective.    Berto- 
lonias are  more  robust  when  grown  with  a  greater 
amount  of  light  than  is  generally  given  them,  but 
they  must  be  constantly  shaded  in  sunny  weather, 
and  should  always  be  placed  on  a  moist  bottom 
and  in  a  house  where  there  is  enough  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere.     The  delicate  colour  tracing  in  the 
leaves  is  brighter  when  the  plants  are  covered  with 
bell-glasses,  but  the  latter  should  be  kept  tilted,  as 
if  allowed  to  remain  close  over  them  it  produces 
weakness.    Plants  that  have  had  their  tops  removed 
to  furnish  cuttings  in  the  way  advised  will  soon 
break  into  growth,  and  when  the  young  shoots  are 
large  enough  these  also  should  be  taken  off  and 
struck.    A  small  collection,  consisting  of  half  a 
dozen  of  the  best  sorts,  when  well  managed  is  always 
attractive,  and  as  they  can  be  dispersed  amongst 
larger  growing  plants  in  the  stove  they  occupy  little 
room. 


Abistolochia  blegans.  —  This  beautifully- 
marked  species  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  every 
one  who  has  a  warm  stove.  It  is  a  less  rampant 
grower  than  some  of  the  kinds,  and  occupies  less 
room.  The  flowers  are  produced  freely  and  are 
devoid  of  that  objectionable  smell  that  many  of  the 
better  known  sorts  possess.  Plants  that  were  struck 
from  cuttings  last  spring,  or  early  enough  in  the 
summer  to  allow  them  to  gain  suflicient  strength, 
will  bloom  well  the  present  season.  They  should 
now  be  put  into  good-sized  pots.  A  shift  from  a 
G-inch  to  a  12-inch  pot  will  not  be  too  much,and  turfy 
loam  with  some  rotten  manure  and  sand  is  the  best 
material  to  use,  though,  in  common  with  the  other 
kinds,  this  Aristolochia  is  not  very  particular  in  the 
matter  of  soil.  It  is  better  adapted  than  the  others 
for  growing  as  a  pot  specimen  trained  round  sticks 
inserted  inside  the  rim  of  the  pot  or  to  an  ordinary 
wire  trellis.  Cuttings  put  in  now  will  make  good 
flowering  examples  next  year,  and  it  is  in  most 
cases  better  to  use  young  plants  than  to  keep  old 
stock  that  has  been  several  times  headed  back. 
Cuttings  strike  readily,  and  it  composed  of  young 
shoots  these  should  be  taken  off  with  a  heel  when 
about  6  inches  or  7  inches  long.  Put  them  singly 
in  3-inch  or  4-inch  pots,  and  when  well  rooted,  pot 
them  in  soil  such  as  recommended  for  the  larger 
plants.  Shade  is  necessary  for  the  plant  in  bright 
weather  through  all  the  stages  of  growth.  Syringe 
freely  overhead  once  a  day,  as  this  will  assist  the 
growth  and  keep  down  red  spider,  which  sometimes 
affects  it  in  hot,  dry  weather. 

BouvABDiAS. — Cuttings  of  these  most  useful  of 
flowering  subjects  should  be  potted  off  as  soon  as 
they  are  well  rooted.  Give  them  soil  well  enriched, 
for  it  is  necessary  to  push  them  on  without  delay, 
otherwise  the  plants  will  be  small  in  size  at  the  end 
of  the  growing  season.  For  the  same  reason  they 
must  be  kept  in  a  brisk  growing  temperature  until 
the  nights  become  suffioiently  warm.  Pinch  out 
the  points  of  the  shoots  as  soon  as  an  inch  or  two 
of  growth  has  been  made.  Keep  the  atmosphere 
moist  and  give  shade  in  bright  weather,  and  stand 
the  pots  on  a  moist  bottom.  This  is  one  of  the  first 
essentials  for  newly-struck  plants  of  all  free-growing 
things  that  like  warmth,  as  when  so  treated  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  growth  they  will  make  double 
the  progress  that  is  possible  when  placed  on  dry 
shelves,     (Jld  plants  that  were  cut  close  in  some 


time  back,  with  a  view  to  their  being  grown  on  for 
blooming  again,  should,  when  they  have  made  an 
inch  or  two  of  growth,  be  turned  out  of  the  pots 
and  have  part  of  the  old  soil  removed.  Put  them 
in  pots  two  sizes  larger  than  those  in  which  they 
were  grown  last  season.  A  compost  consisting  of 
about  three  parts  loam  to  one  of  leaf-mould  with 
some  sifted  rotten  manure  and  sand  wiU  suit  them. 
If  any  of  the  young  shoots  show  signs  of  taking 
too  great  a  lead  of  the  rest,  pinch  out  the  tops. 
Keep  them  in  a  growing  temperature,  and  syringe 
overhead  in  the  afternoons  at  the  time  the  shading 
is  taken  off. 

Gbbenhouse. — Peimulas, — A  little  more  Pri- 
mula seed  may  now  be  sown,  the  plants  raised  from 
which  will  bloom  in  succession  to  those  produced 
from  that  sown  at  the  beginning  of  March.  Where 
a  lengthened  succession  of  these  plants  is  required, 
it  is  advisable  to  make  three  sowings.  As  before 
advised,  it  is  well  not  to  cover  the  seeds  with  soil, 
but  before  sowing,  to  water  the  surface  of  the  soil 
so  as  to  make  it  moderately  moist;  then  scatter  the 
seeds  on  the  top  and  gently  press  them  down, 
covering  the  pot  with  a  sheet  of  glass  or  a  piece  of 
thin  white  tissue  paper  to  keep  the  surface  from 
becoming  dry.  The  seed  sown  some  weeks  ago  will 
now  have  germinated,  so  remove  the  covering,  but 
the  young  plants  must  be  carefully  shaded  from 
the  sun.  The  pans  should  be  stood  close  to  the 
glass,  or  the  seedlings  will  be  wanting  in  that  sturdy 
growth  which  is  so  essential  to  their  doing  well 
later  on. 

Double  Peimulas. — Crowns  or  suckers  of  the 
double  kinds  that  were  put  in  at  the  time  advised 
will  by  now  have  got  sufficiently  rooted  to  bear  full 
exposure  to  the  light,  but  they  also  must  be  shaded, 
or  the  leaves  will  turn  a  sickly  colour. 

TuBBEOUS  Begonias. — Young  plants  that  were 
raised  from  seed  sown  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
will  now  require  pricking  out  a  second  time,  as  if 
left  unmoved  as  long  as  seedlings  of  most  things 
will  bear,  they  receive  a  check  that  is  injurious. 
Shallow  boxes  are  the  best  to  keep  them  in  for  a 
time  yet.  Give  them  at  this  shift  about  double  the 
room  that  they  had  when  pricked  out  the  first  time. 
See  that  the  soil  they  are  put  in  is  light,  as  unless 
it  is  the  roots  will  get  broken  when  the  plants  are 
lifted.  Let  the  plants  have  a  light  position  with  a 
warm,  moderately  moist  atmosphere,  and  shade  with 
thin  material  when  the  sun  is  bright.  T.  B. 


Garden    Flora. 

PLATE  645. 

THE  BLUE  AND  WHITE  LEADWORTS. 

(plumbago  capensis  and  p.  c.  alba.*) 
The  plants  which  we  here  figure  belong  to  the 
Leadwort  family  (Plumbagineiie.),  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  their  name  from  their 
efficacy  in  curing  a  disease  of  the  eyes  resem- 
bling cataract,  and  which  the  ancients  called 
plumbum.  It  is  a  somewhat  small  Order  of 
plants,  but  the  majority  of  its  members  are 
remarkable  for  the  extreme  beauty  of  their 
flowers.  Take,  for  example,  the  Sea  Lavender 
(Statice),  many  of  which  are  extremely  orna- 
mental border  plants  ;  the  same  may  also  be  said 
of  the  common  Thrift  (Armeria)  and  the  Prickly 
Thrift  (Acantholimon),  Plumbago  gives  its 
name  to  the  Order,  and  the  genus  comprises 
several  handsome  gi-eenhouse  plants,  the  two 
represented  in  the  coloured  plate  being  notable 
examples,  whilst  P,  rosea  is  useful  for  the  stove. 
Beautiful  as  are  the  blossoms  of  P.  capensis, 
the  plant  has  not  found  much  favour  at  the 
hands  of  the  arti.st,  and  of  late  years  it  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  ignored  by  the  gardener, 
and  yet,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  peculiar  steel- 
grey  colour  of  its  blooms  is  peculiar  to  this 
kind.     When  the  betlJing-out  mania  was  strong, 
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I  grew  some  large  plants  of  this  species  and 
planted  them  in  the  open  air,  pegging  the  long 
shoots  down  on  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  they 
succeeded  very  well  and  flowered  abundantly, 
the  peculiar  shade  of  blue  producing  a  charming 
effect,  but  the  following  season  being  cold  and 
wet  did  not  suit  the  plants  and  the  experiment 
was  considered  a  failure.  I  under.staud  that 
Mr.  Barron  at  Chiswick  uses  P.  capensis  largely 
for  bedding  out  during  the  summer  months  and 
finds  it  very  useful,  as  it  blooms  very  freely  and 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  affords  a  change  from 
that  commonly  seen.  The  plants  are  lifted  in 
the  autumn  previoxis  to  the  appearance  of  frost, 
and  having  been  cut  down  are  placed  in  as 
small  pots  as  they  can  be  got  into,  and  kept 
moderately  dry  in  a  frame  with  Pelargoniums 
and  other  bedding  plants  until  required  the 
following  summer.  Plants  treated  in  this  way 
may  be  used  in  the  flower  garden  for  many 
years.  This  plant  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced to  our  gardens  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hojie  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1818,  but  by 
whom  I  have  no  record ;  tlie  white  form  also 
comes  from  the  Cape,  and  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Holloway  Nurseries,  some 
few  years  ago,  and  is  now  tolerably  plentiful. 
Both  the  species  and  its  variety  if  allowed  to 
grow  without  pinching  back  make  very  long 
shoots,  and  when  thus  treated  rapidly  form 
large  plants,  which  when  trained  upon  the  pillars 
or  rafters  of  a  cc  ol  greenhouse  produce  a  charming 
effect.  As  it  stands  pruning  well  and  flowers  in 
quite  a  small  state,  it  can  easily  be  kept  within 
whatever  bounds  are  most  suitable.  Thus  plants 
which  were  struck  from  cuttings  last  season 
should  now  be  potted  into,  say,  6-inch  pots, 
and  will  during  the  summer  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  flower.  When  the  blooming  is  over, 
the  plants,  having  been  cut  back  and  a  portion 
of  the  old  soil  removed,  may  be  placed  in 
smaller  pots.  If  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  plants,  they  may  be  potted  into  larger 
ones.  I  prefer  planting  out  for  those  that  are 
required  to  train  over  rafters  and  pillars.  The 
soil  for  Plumbagos  should  consist  of  about  two 
part.s  sandy  loam  and  one  part  peat  made  firm. 
When  growing.  Plumbagos  are  much  benefited 
by  a  weekly  application  of  manure  water,  but 
during  the  winter  months  water  must  be  given 
somewhat  sparingly.  Other  species  of  Plum- 
bago are  zeylanica,  which,  although  it  produces 
white  flowers,  is  far  inferior  to  the  white  variety 
of  capensis,  and,  moreover,  it  requires  stove- 
heat.  Another  stove  kind  is  rosea  ;  the  variety 
coccinea,  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  from 
the  Madras  hills,  is  the  most  desirable.  P. 
LarpentiB  (also  called  Valoradia  plumbagi- 
noides)  is  a  hardy  species,  which  thrives  well  as 
a  rock  plant,  producing  quantities  of  its  rich 
blue  flowers,  and  although  discarded  to  a  great 
extent  as  a  border  plant,  is  yet  very  ett'ective. 
During  the  past  season  I  observed  it  in  very 
fine  condition  in  the  pleasure  grounds  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  Pa' ace.  W.  H.  G. 


Plants  for  the  dinner-table  and  other  uses 
in  the  house. — Young  stock  of  the  best  selections 
for  these  purposes  will  in  most  cases  have  already 
received  a  shift  this  spring,  and  will  now  fast  be 
becoming  established.  In  order  that  such  plants 
should,  when  required  for  use,  be  as  effective  as 
possible,  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  prick  in  a  few 
patches  of  Selaginella  denticulata  upon  the  surface 
of  each  pot.  In  a  few  weeks'  time  this  Moss  will 
have  become  established,  adding  much  to  the 
beauty  of  each  individual  plant  when  placed  in  any 
receptacle  for  which  it  may  be  chosen.  In  per- 
forming this  operation  it  will  be  as  well  to  have 
some  silver  sand  at  hand,  in  order  to  apply  a  little 
to  the  surface  of  each  pot  before  inserting  the 
Selaginella  to  aid  it  in  becoming  established  quickly. 


Plants  thus  treated  have  a  finished  appearance 
about  them  which  others  have  not,  even  when  com- 
mon green  Moss  is  used  to  cover  the  soil.  We, 
who  are  not  sufficiently  removed  from  the  dele- 
terious influences  that  pervade  the  atmosphere 
around  our  large  towns  are  forced  to  resort  to 
means  which  one  would  hardly  think  of  if  far  away 
in  the  country.  This  is  one  of  great  importance, 
and  one  even  that  might  be  adopted  anywhere  if 
plants  for  the  mansion  are  required  and  the  stan- 
dard aimed  at  be  above  the  ordinary  rut  and  run  of 
every-day  material.  Later  on  in  the  season  rather 
more  water  will  be  needed  as  a  natural  sequence  to 
this  addition  to  each  plant,  and  should  a  shift  be 
found  necessary  in  any  given  case  it  will  not  be  at 
all  requisite  to  remove  the  Selaginella  to  perform 
that  operation.  Where  there  is  a  plentiful  supply 
of  seedling  Ferns  these  can  be  used  in  a  similar 
way.— JAs.  Hudson. 


Flower  Garden. 

SPRING  FLOWERS. 
I  AM  afraid  this  is  a  misnomer  this  year,  and 
that  early  flowers  would  be  a  better  title,  for 
the  flowers  have  come,  but  not  the  spring,  and  I 
have  been  perfectly  astonished  at  the  remark- 
able way  in  which  they  have  withstood  the 
frightful  weather  we  have  had  in  this  south- 
eastern part  of  England.  On  March  20  and  21 
we  had  so  heavy  a  fall  of  snow,  accompanied  by 
a  fierce  driving  gale  from  the  north- cast,  that  it 
drifted  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  7  feet  or 
8  feet.  All  our  roads  were  blocked  up  and 
locomotion  impossible,  and  yet  all  this  the 
spring  flowers  withstood  wonderfully. 

Cyclamen.s. — I  have  some  roots  of  the  varie- 
ties of  vernum  and  Atkinsi  on  a  front  rockery  in 
front  of  some  trees  whose  roots  spread  under- 
neath it,  and  here,  baked  most  thoroughly  in 
the  summer  months,  these  Cyclamens  have 
flourished.  They  have  shed  their  seeds  in  all 
directions  and  are  coming  up  freely  about  where 
the  bulbs  were  planted  originally,  and  flower 
well.  These  were  in  bloom  in  February,  and 
since  then  have  had  a  tremendous  bufleting  by 
wind  and  snow,  yet  they  have  flowered  all 
through  it,  and  when  the  snow  melted  away 
they  were  bright  and  cheerful.  Earlier  than 
the  Snowdrop,  they  certainly  are  deserving  of  a 
place  in  our  gardens.  On  such  situations  as  I 
have  described  they  do  especially  well. 

Crocuses. — I  have  been  perfectly  astonished 
at  these.  All  my  beds  near  the  house  have  a 
border  of  about  9  inches  wide  of  the  large  yellow 
Crocus.  They  were  in  full  flower  when  our  last 
fall  came,  and  the  snow  drifted  in  one  border 
just  in  front  of  my  dining-room  window  to  the 
depth  of  3  feet.  When  it  cleared  away  I  ex 
pected  to  find  that  they  had  aU  succumbed,  but 
lo  !  they  held  up  their  heads  boldly,  and,  when 
the  sun  shone,  expanded  beautifully.  I  may 
say  the  same  of  some  species  I  had  on  the 
rockery,  of  which  the  following  were,  I  think, 
the  most  successful  :  Alatavicus,  white,  outer 
segments  veined  with  black  ;  Aucheri,  deep 
orange  flowers  ;  Imperati,  blush-white,  purple 
stripes  ;  pusillus,  pure  white,  striped  on  outside 
petals ;  Sieberi,  dwarf,  pure  violet,  earliest  of 
all ;  suaveolens,  lilac  inside,  striped  outside. 

Chionodoxa  LucilIjE. — Can  any  words  be 
too  laudatory  in  writing  of  this  lovely  gem  as  I 
have  it  now  in  bloom  !  The  border  in  front  of 
my  greenhouse  is  40  feet  in  length,  and  some 
years  ago  I  planted  it  with  clumps  of  Chiono- 
doxa, about  a  foot  apart,  throughout  its  entire 
length.  So  well  has  it  prospered,  that  it  is  now 
almost  a  continuous  border  of  40  feet  by  1  foot 
wide,  filled  with  thousands  of  spikes  of  the 
lovely  cairulean  blue  that  this  flower  aft'ects. 
It  seeds  in  the  most  profuse  manner  ;  the  seeds 


germinate  freely,  so  that  not  only  do  the  original 
clumps  spread,  but  the  spaces  between  them  are 
being  rapidly  filled  up  with  the  seedling  plants, 
which  are  also  coming  up  on  the  other  part  of 
the  border  and  amongst  the  .stones  by  which  it 
is  edged.  It  has  had  a  hard  time,  weighted  down 
at  timea  by  snow,  and  of  a  morning  all  it.s  beau- 
tiful flowers  flat  on  the  ground  by  frost,  but  no 
sooner  is  that  gone  off  than  up  they  raise  their 
heads,  and  it  makes  me  feel  that  if  I  have 
nothing  else  to  look  at  in  my  garden  for  the 
year,  I  should  not  have  spent  my  time  for 
naught.  I  had  just  written  this,  when  my  friend , 
Mr.  Ewbank,  of  Ryde,  called.  "  Of  course  you 
have  nothing  to  show  me,"  alluding  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  season.  "  I  think  I  have  ;  "  and  he 
was  delighted  with  my  border  of  Chionodoxa. 

Chionodoxa  sardensis. — This  is  also  very 
beautiful,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  to  be  compared 
to  C.  Lucilias  ;  the  absence  of  the  white  detracts 
a  little  from  its  lightness.  By-the-by,  I  may  say 
that,  amongst  the  thousands  of  bulbs  that  I 
have  flowered,  I  have  never  yet  discovered  a 
pure  white  form  of  C.  Lucilire  ;  some  near  to  it, 
but  none  absolutely  white. 

Scilla  .sibirica. — There  are  many  who  from 
one  cause  or  another  profess  to  prefer  this  to  its 
congener,  Chionodoxa  ;  but,  beautiful  as  it  is,  I 
cannot  agree  with  this  ;  there  is  a  want  of  light- 
ness in  it  which  detracts  from  its  beauty,  but  it 
is  still  very  delightful,  and  has  also  braved  this 
severe  weather  well. 

Scilla  bifoli  a. — I  received  amongst  the  bulbs 
of  Chionodoxa  some  which  turned  out  to  be  this 
Squill.  It  seems  to  me  an  earlier  and  stronger 
growing  variety  than  the  one  usually  grown,  and 
is  certainly  a  very  pleasing  flower. 

Iris  reticulata. — Lovely  in  its  intense  pur- 
plish blue,  this  charming  Iris  has  had  a  rough 
time  of  it,  but  it  has  gone  through  the  ordeal 
well,  and  the  good  clump  of  it  on  my  rockery 
has  flowered  freely,  and  is  none  the  worse  for 
"  hard  times." 

Saxifhaga  oppositifolia  and  alba. — I  had 
tried  these  in  various  places,  but  had  always 
failed,  although  I  believe  tliey  are  very  ea,sily 
gro-\vn  plants,  but  sometimes  one  finds  such  things 
capricious,  so  it  was  with  this  at  any  rate.  At 
last  I  placed  it  on  one  of  my  small  rockeries, 
and  there  it  has  done  well,  falling  over  the 
stones,  growing  well,  and  flowering  freely.  It 
is  a  charming  spring  flower,  and  well  worthy  of 
a  place  on  any  rockery. 

Omphalodes  verna. — This  has  become  quite 
a  weed  on  my  front  rockery,  where  it  is  exposed 
to  the  sun,  but  it  has  crept  all  along  amongst 
the  stones,  and  is  now  (April  9)  full  of  flower, 
and  very  pretty  indeed  it  is,  with  its  bright 
green  foliage  and  blue  Forget -me -not -like 
flowers.  I  do  not  care  very  much  for  the  white 
variety,  but  the  type  is  very  pretty,  although 
small. 

Saxifraga  Burseriana.— This  has  not  tlono 
very  well  with  me  this  year  ;  whether  the  frost 
and  sun  have  been  too  much  for  it,  or  whether 
I  have  not  got  it  in  a  sufficiently  shady  place,  I 
hardly  know,  but  its  flowers  have  been  few  and 
its  growth  not  good.  I  must  give  it  a  change  ; 
perhaps,  like  oppositifolia,  I  may  get  it  into 
some  place  that  it  likes  better,  although  this 
may  be  a  matter  of  mere  chance. 

Pulmonaria  arvernensis. — This  very  pretty 
form  I  got  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Wilks, 
and  I  have  every  hope  that  when  it  gets  esta- 
blished it  will  prove  itself  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  spriug-flowering  plants. 

Such,  then,  are  the  flowers  which  have  been 
good  enough  to  survive  this  bitter  weather  and 
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to  displaj'  their  beauties  in  such  unfavourable 
circumstances.  I  need  not  say  that  in  other 
years  tbere  were  many  others  open  at  this  season, 
but  we  are  thankful  to  have  these,  and  we  must 
remember  that  in  the  old  times  of  bedding  out 
no  place  would  have  been  found  for  such  weeds, 
and  that  the  garden  would  have  been  as  bare  as 
a  billiard  table.  Happily,  times  are  changed, 
and  we  can  each  day  look  forward  for  some  fresh 
beauty  to  develop  itself.  Delta. 

Soldanella  minima. — This  species  can  be 
readily  separated  from  the  more  common  S.  alpina 
at  any  season  of  the  year,  but  the  difference  is  more 
marked  now  that  they  are  in  flower.  In  minima 
the  leaves  are  only  halt  the  size  of  those  of  S. 
alpina,  the  flowers  produced  singly  on  a  stem,  some- 
what tubular,  and  although  fringed,  as  in  the  others, 
are  never  spreading ;  lilac  outside,  with  red  lines 
inside,  and  in  some  cases  entirely  red  from  the 
middle  to  the  base  of  the  flower,  and  always  droop- 
ing. In  S.  alpina  there  are  three  or  four,  and  even 
more,  flowers  on  each  stem,  bell-shaped,  spreading 
at  the  mouth,  of  a  pretty  purple-lilac  tint.  In  our 
climate  it  seems  quite  imposiible  to  grow  them 
satisfactorily  in  the  open  air  without  some  pro- 
tection from  spring  frosts.  As  soon  as  the  flower 
bads  appear  they  are  nipped,  and  as  this  happens 
year  after  year  the  grower  soon  loses  heart.  The 
only  safe  way  seems  to  be  to  grow  them  in  pots  in 
cold  frames.  Soldanellas  require  nothing  but  the 
simple  protection  of  the  glass,  and  never  fail  to 
produce  an  abundance  of  their  lovely  flowers. —  K. 

Drabas. — The  Drabas  are  just  now  very  pretty, 
supplying  us  with  a  colour  much  needed  to  counter- 
act in  a  way  the  vivid  patches  of  Scilla  sibirica  and 
bifolia,  Anemone  blanda,  &c.  Most  of  these  plants, 
though  strictly  alpine,  do  not  necessarily  require  a 
rockery  on  which  to  grow,  and  although  our  mode 
is  a  somewhat  troublesome  one  at  first,  it  is  soon 
repaid  with  masses  of  yellow  of  innumerable  tints. 
Old  stones  or  pieces  of  brickwork  are  procured  and 
half  buried  in  the  bed  or  border,  small  holes  scooped 
out,  filled  with  rather  stiff  soil,  into  which  the  seed- 
lings are  pricked  out ;  two  or  three  waterings  are  all 
they  require  before  they  become  established,  and  the 
results,  even  of  the  first  year,  we  found  astonishing. 
Even  old-established  pot  plants  we  have  transferred 
in  this  way,  and  the  lovely  effects  that  may  be  pro- 
duced in  the  open  air  now  remind  one  of  these 
plants  in  their  native  homes.  D.  Aizoon,  aizoides, 
olympica,  Haynoldi,  Mawi,  lasiocarpa,  and  one  we 
have  seen  under  the  name  of  bcctica,  are  all  worth  a 
trial  in  this  way.— K. 

Iris  reticulata  Mrs.  M.  Foster.— In  the  list  of 
our  best  spring-flowering  plants  I.  reticulata  takes  a 
foremost  place.  I  will  not  now  write  on  its  geogra- 
phical variations,  but  wish  to  state  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  horticulturists.  The  typical  form 
was  introduced  into  cultivation  about  18C5,  to 
which  in  18H.s  the  variety  Krelagei  was  added,  and 
it  is  only  about  five  years  since  another  variety 
called  cyanea  was  introduced.  All  these  are  spon- 
taneous varieties.  The  late  Rev.  T.  G.  Nelson,  a 
thorough  amateur  horticulturist  with  a  keen  dis- 
cerning eye,  tried  to  improve  the  type,  and  within  a 
comparatively  short  period  he  was  successful.  He 
had  no  knowledge  of  I.  Krelagei,  but  he  raised 
from  the  typical  form  two  very  good  garden  varie- 
ties, viz  ,  reticulata  major  and  reticulata  c;crulea. 
The  former  is  larger  and  better  in  form  than  the 
type,  and  the  latter  has  flowers  of  a  bright  blue 
colour,  resembling  ultramarine,  but  not  bigger  than 
those  of  the  type.  I  myself  began  to  sow  in  ]  8(19, 
and  I  now  have  before  me  a  very  good  result.  A 
few  of  the  latest  raised  bulbs  have  flowers  more 
than  double  the  size  in  breadth  of  segments,  and 
the  colours  range  from  almost  black  to  the  brightest 
blue.  Mrs.  M.  Foster,  which  I  have  called  the  best, 
is  a  rich  full  flower  of  the  brightest  blue  with 
orange  markings,  the  colours  .somewhat  resembling 
those  of  I!ev.  Nelson's  c.-erulea.  It  flowers,  how- 
ever, from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  earlier.  Now 
I.  reticulata  cyanea,  with  its  sky-blue  flowers,  by 
natural  or  artificial  impregnation,  is  to  produce 
another  strain,  and  I  am  convinced  that  within  a  few 
years  we  shall  have,  yellow  and  scarlet  excepted. 
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every  possible  shade  of  colour  in  the  blooms  of 
these  lovely  spring  flowers,  and  also  a  great  gain  in 
form.— Ma.\  Lbichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 


THE  PARMA  VIOLET. 
"E.  H.  W.'Mn  The  Garden,  March  31  (p.  281), 
clears  up  what  has  long  been  a  mystery  to  me.  I 
could  never  understand  why  a  Violet,  ranking  so 
high  in  the  estimation  of  Continental  growers  as 
does  the  Parma,  should  apparently  be  almost  un- 
known in  this  country.  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  it  mentioned  in  any  gardening  paper  during  the 
last  few  years,  neither  have  I  found  it  in  any  trade 
list.  The  fact  that  it  has  been  considered  identical 
with  the  Neapolitan  would  account  for  this  neglect, 
but  I  certainly  do  wonder  that  it  has  never  made 
its  appearance  in  the  novelty  list  of  some  energetic 
trade  grower.  That  such  has  not  been  the  case  is 
the  best  proof  that  the  peculiar  merits  of  this  Violet 
are  practically  unknown  in  this  country.  Not  only 
in  the  south,  but  in  the  colder  districts  of  France, 
also  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  the  Parma  is 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  other  Violets  for  pot 
and  frame  culture.  I  grew  it  myself,  and  thought 
it  quite  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  all  other 
A'iolets,  at  least  for  culture  under  glass,  but  not 
seeing  it  grown  in  this  country,  where  Violets  are  so 
much  appreciated,  I  at  length  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  must,  in  some  way,  have  been  mistaken,  or 
that  the  depth  of  colour,  size,  and  exceptional 
fragrance  were  due  to  climatal  influences.  Now, 
however,  all  the  distinctive  traits  of  this  Violet  are 
recalled  to  my  mind,  its  compactness,  exceptional 
quality  of  the  blooms,  the  freedom  with  which  they 
are  produced,  and  its  effectiveness  when  in  full  flower. 
I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  row  of  plants  on  the 
shelf  of  a  cool  bouse,  and  that  in  the  depth  of 
winter  they  were  full  of  fine  bloom,  the  fragrance 
from  them  being  almost  overpowering.  This  Violet 
is  doubtless  growing  in  some  few  warm  gardens 
without  perhaps  the  owners  being  aware  of  the 
treasure  they  possess,  for  one  may  reasonably 
assume  that  "  E.  H.  W."  is  cot  the  only  one  who 
has  brought  home  plants  of  it.  Some  few  years 
ago  a  cottager  possessed  a  Violet  that  was  described 
to  me  as  something  quite  out  of  the  common.  The 
description  left  me  in  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity 
with  the  Parma,  and  a  little  investigation  enabled 
me  to  account  for  its  presence  in  an  out-of-the-way 
cottage  garden.  The  ladies  of  a  wealthy  family  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  in  the  habit  of  frequently 
visiting  the  cottager,  and  having  resided  in  the 
s  juth  of  France  had  probably  brought  home  plants 
of  the  Violette  de  Parme,  one  of  which  found  its 
way  into  the  cottage  garden.  As  "  E.  H.  W."  says 
that  he  once  obtained  this  Violet  under  the  name 
of  New  York,  his  surmise  that  the  Americans  may 
know  more  of  it  than  we  do  is  therefore  probable 
correct.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  American  flower  markets  are  well  supplied  with 
this  Violet.  It  is  some  years  since  I  saw  the 
Parma  Violet,  and  I  should  not  now  like  to 
say  how  many  shades  darker  it  is  than  the 
Neapolitan.  It  seemed  to  me  much  darker  than 
would  be  inferred  from  "E.  H.  W.'s"  remarks. 
I  should  have  described  it  as  closely  resembling  a 
Heliotrope,  that  is,  midway  in  colour  between  the 
pale  mauve  and  the  deep-hued  varieties.  It  must, 
however,  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  soil  and 
climate  will  exercise  an  influence  on  colour.  The 
intense  light  of  the  south  of  France,  and  perhaps 
the  pure  air  from  the  Mediterranean,  may  tinge  the 
blossoms  more  deeply  than  with  us.  Still,  the 
difference  between  the  Parma  and  the  Neapolitan 
will  always  be  well  accentuateri,  and,  independent  of 
colour.  I  consider  the  former  to  be  the  finer  flower 
As  to  perfume,  a  couple  of  good  potfuls  will  scent  a 
moderate-sized  greenhouse.  Only  on  light  soils 
and  in  a  sheltered  garden,  however,  can  there  be 
any  hope  of  its  doing  well  with  us  in  the  open.  It 
is  as  a  pot  and  frame  Violet  that  it  will  be  found  of 
the  ereat.pst  value  ;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Neapolitan,  Marie  Louise,  Comte  de  Brazza,  and 
other  fine  double  kinds.  ,1.  CornhilIj 

JlilJIeef.  

The  ApennineWindflowerin  the  house.— 

Asa  cut   flinvcr  this  is,  when  properly  treiited,  most 


charming,  but  a  little  care  is  required  to  prevent  the 
blooms  flagging  before  being  placed  in  water.  The 
best  way  to  keep  them  fresh  is  to  wrap  the  stems  in 
wet  Moss  directly  they  are  cut,  and  lose  no  time  in 
placing  them  in  water.  I  have  kept  them  for  nearly  a 
month  by  simply  changing  the  watf^r  occasionally. 
Placed  loosely  in  a  glass  by  themselves,  both  flowers  and 
foliage  keep  fresh  for  days,  until  one  might  think  that 
it  is  a  thriving  plant.  The  flowers  become  paler  and 
paler,  but  not  less  beautiful,  passing  through  all  the 
shades  from  their  natural  lovely  blue  to  pure  white. 
I  have  had  them  with  stems  3  inches  or  4  inches  in 
length.— John  C.  Tallage,  Livermere. 


NOTES  ON  PRIMROSES. 

The  season  for  these  favourite  alpines  has  com- 
menced, and  although  the  past  winter  has  been 
somewhat  severe  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
the  show  of  flowers  promises  to  be  equal  at 
least  to  that  of  the  two  preceding  years.  The 
number  of  so-called  hybrids  seems  to  be  still  on 
the  increase,  promising  sooner  or  later  to  give 
our  Primula  growers  considerable  trouble  in 
order  to  distinguish  thera.  Tlie  species  chiefly 
concerned  are  Auricula,  viscosa,  Cliisiana, 
minima,  hirsuta,  spectabilis,  and  several  other 
leading  types  ;  indeed,  it  appears  as  if  every 
PjimuJa  that  dift'ers  from  another  in  some 
small  jjarticular  is  given  a  nauie  and  sent  out  as 
a  new  plant  without  ever  having  been  tested. 
The  testing,  which  is  a  very  important  matter, 
feeems  to  me  easy,  considering  how  freely  seeds 
are  rijjened,  and  how  readily  they  germinate  if 
proper  care  is  taken  to  sow  as  soon  as  gathered 
and  the  pots  are  kept  in  a  cool  frame.  Their 
nomenclature  seems  to  be  arrived  at  in  somewhat 
the  following  way :  leaves  small,  resembling 
those  of  minima.  Then  minima  is  one  of  the 
parents.  They  are  covered  with  small  punctures, 
which  is  characteristic  of  spectabilis.  There- 
fore our  plant,  which  in  this  case  happens  to  be 
P.  Dumouliui,  is  a  hybrid,  and  a  cross  between 
minima  and  spectabilis.  In  Continental  lists 
this  is  not  even  considered  enough,  but  trouble 
is  taken  to  distinguish  some  by  sub  and  super. 
P.Muretianais  styled  sub-integrifolia  x  viscosa, 
while  P.  Dinyana  is  super-integrifolia  X  viscosa, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  in  a  batch  of 
seedlings  no  fewer  than  a  dozen,  and  in  some 
cases  even  more,  variations  will  be  found  to 
result.  We  thought  we  were  able  at  one  time 
to  distinguish  between  viscosa  and  pubescens, 
but  the  links  are  fast  disappearing,  and  only 
extreiL'e  forms  <.if  these  types  can  be  relied  on. 
Tlie  plant  long  known  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  nivea,  nivalis,  cbc  ,  we  have  raised 
from  seed  of  P.  pubescens,  and  a  gentleman 
brought  U3  a  specimen  the  other  day  resembling 
almost  tj'p'cal  pubescens,  and  which  was  raised 
from  seed  saved  from  the  white  P.  nivea.  The 
plant  given  us  had  ro.sy  purple  flowers,  large, 
not  viscous  leaves,  and  in  habit,  (fcc. ,  correspond- 
ing with  pubescens  in  every  detail.  I  mademinute 
in<iuiry,  although  the  result  was  not  in  the  least 
surprising,  and  found  that  theonly  Primula  that 
seeded  and  the  only  s^ed  sown  was  obtained 
from  this  P.  nivea,  which  we  consider  more  pro- 
perly P.  pubescens  alba.  Tlie  marginata  set  are 
the  first  to  flower  with  us  amongst  the  genuine 
species.  Old  plants  of  P.  marginata  itself  make 
handsome  specimens  and  never  fail  to  give  a 
]irofusion  of  their  variously  shaded  flowers,  pro- 
duced in  unusually  largo  loose  bunches.  Among 
the  vaiieties  at  present  in  the  trade,  none  are 
more  pleasing  than  cerulea  ;  its  large  rosettes 
of  mealy,  erenated  leaves,  surmounted  with 
bunches  of  pretty  blue  flowers,  leave  little  to  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  a  hardy  rock  plant.  Tiia 
variety  grand iflora  and  otliers,  though  good,  are 
somewhat  defective  in  colour.  P.  Clusianawhen 
well  flowered  is  a  handsome  plant,  and  by  far 
the  be.st  of  the  gmup  Arthritica,  to  which  it  be- 
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longs.  The  flowers  are  twice  the  size  of  those 
of  the  common  Primrose,  rosy  purple,  with 
wliite  eye,  borne  tliree  and  four  together  on 
short  stalks,  which  barely  clear  the  leaves.  P. 
Facchini  is  a  pretty  dwarf  species,  but  seems 
rather  shy  with  us  so  far.  The  Himalayan  P. 
rosea  should  find  a  place  in  every  collection  of 
these  plants.  It  is  one  of  (lie  few  Primulas  that 
succeed  in  a  bog  ;  indeed,  we  have  been  told 
that  in  its  native  country  the  most  robust  and 
healthy  pieces  are  always  found  bordering  run- 
ning streams,  with  the  roots  in  the  water.  It 
promises  in  a  very  short  time  to  monopolise  the 
wliole  of  our  little  bog,  the  ground  within  a 
yard  of  the  plant  being  thickly  strewn  with 
6elf-sown  seedlings.  P.  Parryi  will  do  well  in 
a  similar  situation  ;  the  colder  the  water  the 
greater  the  chance  of  success.  It  is  a  native  of 
America,  and  fairly  plentiful  in  the  trade.  The 
rarer  species  Rusbyi,  from  the  same  country,  is 
also  a  charming  Primrose,  useful  for  succession, 
as  it  flowers  later  than  most  of  the  above-men- 
tioned. P.  verlicillata,  unfortunately,  not  hardy 
with  us,  is  a  very  useful  jjlant  for  cutting,  the 
flowers  lasting  a  long  time  in  water.  It  may  be 
wintered  safely  with  the  protection  of  a  cold 
frame,  and  coming  into  bloom  now  its  fragrant 
flowers  are  most  welcome.  K. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Calceolabias  and  Verbenas.  —  The  weather 
continuing  so  cold,  these  plants  have  had  to  be  more 
constantly  covered  up  than  their  comparative  hardi- 
ness would  seem  to  justify,  and  as  they  were  begin- 
ning to  grow  weakly  the  covering  is  now  entirely 
removed  during  the  day,  and  all  that  is  put  on  at  night 
is  a  double  ply  of  tiffany.  The  beds  to  which  they 
are  to  be  finally  transplanted  are  quite  ready  for  them, 
and  as  soon  as  there  is  a  decided  change  to  warmer 
weather  this  will  be  done.  Early  planting  in  respect 
of  both  kinds  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  both 
are  impatient  of  a  dry  soil,  and  by  early  planting 
the  roots  get  a  firm  grip  of  the  soil  before  dry  or 
hot  weather  sets  in,  at  which  time  a  mulching  of 
Cocoa  fibre  should  be  given,  and  this,  combined 
with  depth  of  soil,  will  prevent  the  necessity  for 
artificial  watering.  Rich  soil,  a  good  depth  of  it, 
and  the  mulching  just  mentioned  never  fail  to  keep 
the  plants  in  a  vigorous-growing  and  free-flowering 
condition  during  the  entire  season. 

Violas  and  Pansies. — The  plants  struck  and 
wintered  In  frames  have,  in  spite  of  the  cold,  been 
constantly  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  tor  several 
weeks  past,  and  are  consequently  in  good  condition 
for  transferring  to  the  open  borders.  Some  of  the  va- 
rieties are  full  of  flower,  and  by  careful  removal  effect 
will  be  had  at  once.  Mrs.  Grey  (pure  white),  Archie 
Grant  (dark  purple).  Blue  Bell  (light  blue),  and 
Hardwick  (yellow)  are  full  of  bloom  now,  and  from 
the  experience  of  former  years,  not  excepting  the 
drought  of  last  year,  they  will  continue  to  flower 
until  severe  frost  cuts  them  down.  The  wonder  is 
that',  such  plants,  that  give  but  little  trouble  and 
virtually  take  up  no  house  room,  are  not  grown  in 
larger  numbers  in  preference  to  Pelargoniums  and 
things  of  that  description.  I  have  occasionally  ex- 
pressed such  an  opinion  to  friends,  and,  as  a  rule, 
find  that  they  are  not  so  grown,  owing  to  a  mistaken 
notion  that  they  are  liable,  in  the  south,  to  collapse 
on  the  advent  of  hot,  dry  weather.  My  reply  in 
such  cases  invariably  is.  Trench  deeply  and  manure 
highly.  Local  conditions  as  to  weather  and  soil 
may  have  some  slight  influence  on  growth  and 
flowering,  but  it  is  only  slight,  for  I  have  seen 
Violas  and  Pansies  as  good  here  in  the  south  as  in 
the  moister  and  less  sunny  north. 

China  Asters,  Stocks,  &;c.— Perfect  develop- 
ment of  plants  is,  I  think,  more  largely  influenced 
by  the  treatment  they  receive  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  growth  than  is  generally  thought  to 
be  the  case.  In  respect  of  the  plants  in  question, 
having  sown  and  raised  them  in  heat  as  well  as  by 
the  more  natural  means,  namely,  in  cold  frames,  I 
can  honestly  aver  that  the    superiority  of   plants 


raised  under  the  last-mentioned  conditions  is  simply 
marvellous,  although  seedlings  raised  in  heat  are 
given  the  self-same  treatment  after  removal  from 
the  seed-bed.  We  raise  the  plants  by  placing  some 
i  inches  or  5  inches  of  fine  soil — sandy  loam  and 
leaf -soil — on  the  hard  gravel  and  cover  the  same 
with  any  spare  lights  or  frames.  The  seeds  are 
sown  in  drills  and  covered  in  with  the  fingers.  A 
slight  watering  is  given  to  settle  the  soil,  the  lights 
are  then  put  on  and  remain  closed  until  the  seed- 
lings appear,  when  air  is  freely  given  until  they  are 
strong  enough  to  have  the  glass  entirely  removed. 
I  ought  to  add  that  the  seeds  are  sown  so  thinly 
that  pricking  out  is  never  required,  preference  being 
given  to  transplanting  to  permanent  positions  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  and 
always  before  the  roots  get  entangled  together. 

Summer-flowering  Chrysanthemums  and 
TUBEROUS  Begonias. — I  have  to  confess  that  these 
are  my  latest  craze  in  the  flower-gardening  line,  but 
I  think  they  are  worthy  of  the  attention.  In  a 
former  note  I  gave  the  names  of  the  best  Chrysan- 
themums for  August  and  September  flowering,  and 
also  said  that  young  plants  produced  the  best  effects. 
I  have  only  now  to  add  that  the  plants  are  being 
planted  out  in  irregular  fashion  of  three  in  a  group 
amongst  herbaceous  perennials,  and  they  will 
brighten  the  borders  by  their  free  flowering  at  a 
time  when  the  flowers  of  perennial  plants  are  getting 
scarce.  Begonias  are  intended  for  planting  in  the 
bedded-out  garden,  the  mode  of  arrangement  best 
suited  to  them  being  in  small  beds  by  themselves, 
and  planted  so  thinly  that  each  plant  when  fully 
grown  shall  stand  clear  of  its  neighbour.  Of  course 
such  thin  planting  suggests  the  need  of  using  some 
other  dwarf-growing  plant  as  undergrowth,  and 
there  is  none  better  than  Sedum  glaucum  for  the 
light-coloured  flowers,  and  variegated  Mesembry- 
anthemums  for  the  dark-coloured.  Our  plants  are 
now  in  cold  frames,  where  they  are  gradually  being 
inured  to  bear  full  exposure. 

80W  ANNUALS   IN   THE  OPEN  GROUND.— If  slugS 

abound,  this  will  be  labour  lost,  but  if  such  pests 
are  not  troutlesome,  the  labour  will  be  well  repaid. 
Mignonette,  Virginian  Stock,  Glarkia,  Nemophila, 
Candytuft,  Saponaria,  and  some  few  others  do 
better  thus  t  reated  than  if  sown  in  frames  and  trans- 
planted. They  can  be  sown  in  any  sized  patches 
desired,  according  to  space  that  has  to  be  furnished, 
though,  as  a  rule,  circular  patches  about  15  inches 
across  will  be  found  ample.  Early  thinning  out  is 
of  great  importance,  and  it  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  nearly  all  annual  flowers  are  amenable 
to  pinching  or  stopping  to  induce  a  branching  habit, 
the  only  drawback  to  the  practice  (and  it  may 
sometimes  be  an  advantage)  being  that  the  flower- 
ing period  is  retarded,  and  it  certainly  is  greatly 
prolonged  by  picking  off  bad  flowers  and  seed  vessels 
as  regularly  as  possible.  W.  W. 


decayed  vegetable  refuse,  leaf  soil  and  old  potting 
soil,  adding  to  this  a  liberal  quantity  of  wood  ashes. 
Thoroughly  break  up  the  soil  and  mix  the  compost 
as  the  work  proceeds.  After  planting  add  a  mulch- 
ing 1  inch  to  2  inches  thick  of  wood  ashes,  leaf 
mould  and  old  potting  soil.  By  occasionally  stirring 
the  ground  with  the  hoe  the  mulching  gradually 
becomes  mixed  with  the  soil,  thus  encouraging  the 
formation  of  surface  roots.  I  find  manure  from 
the  cow  yard  of  too  close  a  nature  and  not  to  be 
encouraged  for  close,  heavy  soils.  As  a  guide  in 
planting  I  give  the  heights  of  each  kind  so  that 
more  uniformity  may  be  gained  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  varieties. 
The  following  kinds  grow — 


5   FEET   HIGH. 

Bocconia  cordata 
Campanula  pyramidalis 
Delphiniums  in  var. 
Pyvethrum  uliffinosum 
Kudbeckia  californica 
Solidago  canadensis 
Spiraea  Aruncus 
venusta 

4  FEET   HIGH. 

Achillea  filipendula 
Ecbinops  Ritro 
Galega  otticinalis 

0.  alba 
Harpalium  rigidum 
Helianthus  multiflorus  fl.- 

pi. 
Lythrum  roseum  superbum 
Verbascum  Chaixi 

.3   FEET   HIGH. 

Achillea  Millefolium  rosea 
Acta?a  spicata 
Anemone  japonica  a,lba 
Campanula  persicifolia 
Francoa  appendiculata 
Hemerocallis  disticha 
Leucanthemum  maximum 
Lychnis  ebalcedonica 
Monarda  didyma 

purpurea 
Pirouies 
Scaljious 

■2   FEET    HIGH. 


Gnaphalium       margarita- 

ceum 
Helenium  pumilum 
Hemerocallis  flava 
Inula  glandulosa 
Lobelia  fulgens 
Lychnis  Flos-Jovis 
Malva  moschata  alba 
Matricaria  inodora  fl.-pl. 
Pentstemons 
Pyrethrums,    single     and 

double-flowered 
Ranunculus  acris  fl.-pl. 
Rudbeckia  Newmanni 
Sidalcea  malvwflora 
Solomon's  Seal 
Spirifia  filipendula 
Statice  latifolia 
Stenactis  speciosa 
Tradescantia  virginica 

1    FOOT    HIGH. 

Anemone  fulgens 
Armaria  cepbalotes  rubra 
Caltha  palustris  fl.-pl. 
Campanula  Raineri 
Dianthus  chinensis 

hybridus 
Epimedium  pionatum 
Erigeron  glabellas 
Fritillaria  Meleagris 
Hesperis  matronalis  fl.-pl. 
Hieracium  aurantiacum 
Linum  alpinum 
Lychnis  Viscaria  splendens 

plena 
Qlnothera        taraxacifolia 

alba 

Papaver  nndicaule 

n.  album 

aconitifolius 


HERBACEOUS   PLANTS. 

Havink  here  a  cold,  heavy  retentive  soil  to 
deal  with  in  which  Roses  and  many  kinds  of  her- 
baceous plants  thrive  very  well,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  "  A.  H.,  Suffolk,"  I  give  the  names  of  those 
that  do  really  well.  Although  some  varieties  may 
be  considered  common,  nevertheless  they  flower 
freely  and  make  a  good  show  in  the  borders 
annually,  where  they  are  much  appreciated.  A  few 
notes  on  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  such  a 
soil  may  also  be  of  service. 

I  find  early  in  the  spring  the  best  time  to  plant 
small  roots  or  offsets,  as  then  they  more  quickly 
start  into  growth  than  it  planted  in  the  autumn. 
In  the  case  of  dividing  large  roots  of  most  things 
where  they  are  simply  cut  in  two  and  replanted,  I 
find  autumn  the  best  time,  for  the  reason  that  if  a 
dry  summer  follows,  the  plants  do  not  suffer  so 
much  as  when  planted  in  spring. 

In  making  a  new  border  or  replanting  an  old  one, 
the  soil  should  be  trenched  quite  2  feet  deep, 
thoroughly  breaking  up  the  bottom  spit,  so  that 
the  water  will  the  more  quickly  run  away.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  place  a  layer  of  long  strawy 
horse  manure,  which  fends  to  keep  the  soil  open. 
With  the  top  spit  mix  a  good  quantity  of  thoroughly 


Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.-pl. 
Aconitum  Napellusbicolor '  Ranunculus 
Anemone  japonica  '       _       fl.-pl. 

Astrantia  major  '  Spirsea  japonica 

BnphthalmumsalicifoliumI  Veronica  gentianoides 
Campanula  glomerata 
persicifolia  alba 


p.  plena 
Catananche  ca3vulea 
Carnations 
Centaurea  montana 

m.  alba 
Centranthus  albus 

ruber 
Chelone  barbata 
Coreopsis  lanceolata 
Doronicum  Pardaliauches 
Eryngium  amethystinum 
Geranium  armenium 
Geum  coccineum  fl.-pl. 
(iladiolus  ramosus 
Hanis. 


spicata 

3   TO   0   INCHES   HIGH. 


Anemone  apennina 
Aster  alpinus 
Aubrietia  Campbelli 
Campanula  muralis 

m.  alba 
Cheiranthus  alpinus 
Iberis  gibialtaiica 
Phlox,  frondosa 

setacea 

subulata 
Primula  altaica 
Seilla  bifolia 
Veronica  prostrata 
E. 


M. 


Delphinium  Zalil. — This  plant  is  a  native  of 
Afghanistan,  but  its  character,  whether  a  biennial 
or  perennial,  is  not  yet  ascertained.  The  Afghans 
call  it  Zalil,  and  the  plant  or  root  is  used  for  dyeing 
purposes.  Some  years  ago  we  only  knew  blue, 
white,  and  purple  Larkspurs,  and  then  California 
added  two  species  with  scarlet  flowers.  The  above 
is  of  a  beautiful  sulphur  yellow,  and,  all  in  all,  it  is 
a  plant  of  remarkable  beauty.  From  a  rosette  of 
much  and  deeply-divided  leaves  rises  a  branched 
flower-stem  to  about  2  feet,  each  branch  and 
branchlet  ending  in  a  beautiful  spike  of  flowers 
each  of  about  an  inch  across,  and  the  whole  spike 
showing  all  its  flowers  open  at  once.  It  is  likely  to 
become  a  first-rate  standard  plant  of  our  gardens. 
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To  have  it  in  flower  the  very  first  year  it  must  be 
sown  very  early,  say  in  January,  in  seed-pans,  and 
transplanted  later,  when  it  will  flower  from  the  end 
of  May  until  the  end  of  July.  Moreover,  it  can  be 
sown  during  spring  and  summer  in  the  open  air  to 
flower  the  following  year.  It  is  quite  hardy  here. — 
Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden,  in  Garden  and 
Forest. 


POMPON  DAHLIAS. 


Those  who  dislike  the  large  formal  show  flowers 
should  grow  the  pompon  varietie?,  as  they  are 
well  suited  for  decorations,  and  are  also  highly 
attractive  through  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
months  when  planted  in  flower  beds  and  borders, 
especially  when  grown  together  in  fairly  large 
numbers.  An  isolated  bed  on  Grass,  for  instance, 
that  is  large  enough  to  contain  three  or  four  dozen 
plants  will  make  an  attractive  feature,  or  a  couple 
of  lines  of  plants  in  a  border  are  quite  as  attractive. 
When  grown  as  single  plants  in  mixed  borders  they 
are  not  so  effective.  Like  all  other  sections  of 
Dahlias,  if  they  have  a  fault  it  is  that  the  different 
varieties  vary  considerably  in  height,  so  that  one 
requires  to  be  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the 
characters  of  the  sorts  grown  to  make  the  most 
pleasing  arrangements  where  formality  is  necessary. 
The  flowers  vary  in  size,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  I 
think  the  pompons  should  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  large  and  small-flowered,  as  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  last  mentioned  is  the  most  admired. 

Pompon  Dahlias  require  a  rich  deep  soil  and  a 
sunny  position,  and  as  many  of  the  sorts  do  not 
make  strong  growth,  it  is  necessary  to  have  sturdy 
plants  ready  to  go  out  by  the  first  week  in  June. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  striking  the  cuttings  or 
by  dividing  the  old  stools  early  in  JIarch  and  to 
grow  on  the  plants  in  a  warm  house,  so  that  they 
get  strong  by  the  time  they  are  wanted  for  plant- 
ing out.  If  the  plants  have  to  be  purchased  they 
ought  to  be  obtained  by  the  middle  of  April  and 
immediately  placed  into  larger  pots,  so  that  they  may 
have  time  to  increase  their  number  of  roots  and 
allow  of  an  interval  of  a  week  to  harden  them  off 
before  planting.  With  regard  to  the  best  varieties 
to  grow,  I  had  an  opportunity  last  autumn  of  look- 
ing over  a  large  collection,  from  which  I  made  a 
selection  of  eighteen  varieties,  which  I  feel 
sure  anyone  may  grow  without  fear  of  disap- 
pointment. The  quilled-flowered  varieties  are 
favourites,  and  the  best  of  these  are  Lady  Blanche, 
white;  Alwine,  pink;  Raphael,  crimson;  Deegen, 
yellow ;  Hercules,  lilac  ;  Sensation,  yellow  ;  and  Dr. 
Eauoh,  orange-red.  J.  C.  C. 

SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Petunias,  f I  om  the  experience  of  last  year,  seem  to  be 
CEsentially  plants  for  the  hot  weather.  Grow  them  more 
largely  this  season,  as  they  arc  bright  and  beautiful  flowers. 

Old  doDble  vellow  Wallflower  is  not  often  seen, 
but  those  who  admire  a  flower  of  the  most  intense  orange 
will  appreciate  this  old  border  plant.  I  saw  it  blooming  a 
few  days  ago  iu  the  Epsom  Nursery.—  X. 

Sorin  er  flowers  are  appearing  with  the  welcome  change 
in  the  weather.  Kew  Gardens  and  nurseries  where  hardy 
tilings  are  a  .speciality  will  present  many  interesting  features 
in  a  few  days. 

The  blue  Squill  fSeilla  bifolia)  is  brighter  when  in  a 
Ttass  than  even  ChionodoxaLucilite  orC.  sardcnsis.  All  three 
are  flowering  near  each  other  in  the  Epsom  Nursery.  The 
Glory  of  the  Snow  is  of  more  cheerful  blue,  and  has  larger, 
showier  flowers  than  in  the  case  of  C.  sardensis.  These  are 
three  lovely  spring  flowers  for  the  garden. 

White  Doe'S'tooth  Violet  (Erythronium  dtns-eanis) 
18  an  exquisite  early  flower,  snow  white  with  violet  stamens 
of  great  richness.  It  is  very  free  and  most  useful  for  cut 
flowers.  The  rosy  pink-flowered  type  shows  bolder  mottlings 
on  the  leaf.  There  arc  large  riiasscs  of  both  now  in  lloom 
in  the  nursery  of  .Mr.  Morse,  of  Eijsom. 

Poet's  Xarciss  (Narcissus  ijoeticus  oniatus)  will  be  a 
feature  in  the  K]J8om  nursery  of  Mr.  Morse  in  a  few  days 
Tliere  arc  several  Largo  beds  of  this  useful  Narciss,  which 
enmcs  in  before  the  type,  and  hiig  its  purilyof  colour  and  de- 
lightful fragrance.    It  is  oneof  the  besttogrow  forcut  flowcis. 

Orchis  paueiflora  and   Ophrys  scolopax, 

as  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ware  iit  the  Koyal  Horticultural 
SoDety's  rneoting  on  April  10,  wore  most  interesting. 
J3oth  species  I  have  cultivated  uut  of  doors  for  many 
years,  and  their  curious,  distinct,  and  interesting 
flowerd  render  them  well  worthy  of  attention  by 
growers  of  bardy  plants.  Tljc  former  lias  large  and 
conspicuous  golden  yellow  flowers,  while  the  latter  re- 


sembles in   no   small  degree   our  native   Bee   Orchis 
(Ophrys  apifera). — A.  D.  Webster. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDRING. 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

{Continued.) 
Berberis  (Barberry). — This  is  a  very  nume- 
rotis  genus  in  botanical  collections,  but  there 
are  many  kinds  quite  worthless  as  ornamental 


DarwLni  and  the  small-growing  B.  empetri- 
folia,  also  an  interesting,  though  not  showy  traO- 
ing  shrub.  B.  .stenophylla  grows  as  higli  as  8 
feet  or  10  feet,  and  has  long  shoots,  which 
gracefully  recurve  on  all  sides  of  the  bush. 
In  early  summer  it  is  a  mass  of  golden  yellow — 
"  a  fountain  of  gold  "  it  has  been  described.  It 
is,  moreover,  very  hardy,  and  thrives  in  almost 
all  soils.  Two  or  three  specimens  of  thi.s  Bar- 
berry rising  out  of  a  mass  of  B.  Darwini  make 
a  most  effective  evergreen  shrub-group  on  a 
lawn.     B.  dulcis,  an  engraving  of  which  is  here 


Flowering  branch  of  Berberis  Darwini. 

shrubs,  and  the  number  that  can  be 
selected  as  good  flowering  shrubs  i.s 
few.  In  the  chief  nurseries  about  half 
a  dozen  species  only  are  grown  exten- 
sively besides  the  Mahonias  or  pinnate- 
leaved  evergreen  Barberries.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful,  and  certainly  the 
most  popular,  is  Darwin's  Barberry 
(B.  Darwini) — see  illustration  —  now 
one  of  the  commonest  of  garden  shrubs. 
This  Chilian  Evergreen,  clothed  all  the 
year  round  with  glossy  prickly  foliage, 
is  in  spring  and  early  summer,  and 
often  in  winter,  laden  with  a  profusion 
of  its  rich  (irange-jellow  blossoms, 
which  last  for  weeks  in  beauty,  and  in 
autumn  is  beautiful  with  purple  berries. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  all  but  the 
coldest  i>art.s  of  these  islands,  is  a 
rapid  grower,  making  dense  bushes 
from  3  feet  to  5  feet  high,  and  much 
higher  if  planted  against  a  wall.  It  is 
most  satisfactory  on  stift',  loamy  soils 
in  sheltered  spots,  thougli  it  grows 
fairly  well  iu  .sandy  soils  anil  on  chalk. 
When  the  Iiushes  reach  their  full  height  they 
become  thin  in  growth  and  lose  their  vigour  ; 
they  should  tlien  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  in 
spring,  when  they  will  again  shoot  up  strongly. 
The  next  best  flowering  Barberry  is  B.  steno- 
pliylla  (here  illustrated),  a  hybrid  between  B. 


Berberis  dulcis.  Showing  Berberis buxifolia.  Show- 
flowering  branch  and  de-  ingflnweringbi-anohaud 
tached  flower.  detached  flower. 

given,  is  a  very  pretty  Barberry,  whose  slender 
shoots  are  elegantly  and  profusely  hung  with 
tiny  yellow  flowers.  It  grows  from  6  feet  to 
8  feet  high,  and  has  small  partially  evergreen 
leaves.  Though  it  conies  from  South  America, 
it  is  perfectly  hardy.  B.  buxifolia,  a  pretty 
South  American  species  with  evergreen  foliage 
like  the  Box,  also  has  yellow  flowers.  The 
common  Barberry  (B.  vulgaris)  is  good  enough 
for  our  selection,  being  so  ornamental  when  in 
fruit  in  autumn.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
it,  some  of  which  difler  considerably  in  habit  of 
growth  and  colour  of  the  berries.  One  sort  has 
berries  of  a  deep  crimson,  others  have  violet, 
yellow,  and  white  fruits.  A  beautiful  shrub- 
group  could  be  formed  of  the  fruiting  Bar- 
berries alone,  using  B.  vulgaris,  B.  aristata 
(which  has  berries  covered  with  white  powder 


Berberis  stenophylla.    Showing  habit  and  flower-spike. 


like  Plums),  and  the  small-growing  B.  sinensis 
(Thunbergi),  also  remarkable  for  the  profusion 
of  its  scarlet  berries,  which  remain  on  the  bush 
throughout  autumn.  Tlie  purple- leaved  variety 
of  the  common  Barlierry  (B.  vulgaris  fol.  pur- 
pureis)   is  a   valuable   ornamental   shrub.     B. 
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WaUichiana,  called  also  B.  Jamesoni  and  B. 
Hookeriana,  has  handsome  flowers  and  foliage, 
and  is  worthy  of  cultivation  in  the  best  selec- 
tions.    The  evergreen  Barberries  or  Mahonias 


the  southern  counties,  where  it  is  quite  hardy, 
and  also  in  many  parts  of  the  northern  dis- 
tricts as  a  standard  or  against  walls.  Fully 
grown,  it  is  a  wide- spreading,  rounded,  ever- 
green bush  rising  10  feet  to  15  feet  high, 
with  long  sage-green  leaves,  which  are  whitish 
beneath.  The  flowers  are  globular  balls  of 
bright  yellow,  and  being  borne  plentifully,  are 
very  showy  in  early  summer.  It  is  of  rapid 
growth,  and  if  it  is  badly  cut  down  during  a 
severe  winter  it  generally  breaks  again  into  a 
vigorous  growth  the  following  summer.  (Jther 
species  of  Buddleia  less  satisfactory  for  open-air 
culture  are  B.  crispa,  from  the  Himalayas,  and 
B.  Lindleyana,  from  China.  These  are  both 
beautiful  shrubs,  having  long  racemes  of  flowers 
terminating  the  branches,  those  of  the  former 
being  lilac  with  white  centres,  while  the  bloom 
of  the  latter  is  purple.     They  can  only  be  con- 


The  BluG  Apple  Berry  (BiUardiera  longiflora) ;  spray 
with  fruit. 


were  so  recently  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed in  The  Garden,  that  we  need 
but  mention  them  here. 

BiUardiera  longiflora  (Blue  Apple 
Berry). — An  elegant  climbing  ever- 
green shrub  from  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
Its  slender,  twining  stems  have  sniall, 
narrow  leaves,  and  its  purplish  flowers, 
which  are  inconspicuous,  are  succeeded 
in  autumn  by  berries  of  a  rich  indigo- 
blue  as  large  as  Hazel-nuts.  It  ii 
quite  hirdy  enough  for  wall  culture  in 


The  Orange  Ball  Tree  (Buddleia  globosa). 

the  climate  of  London,  and  is  an  interesting  and 
pretty  climbar  for  clothing  the  buttress  of  a  wall. 
Pittosporacese. 

Buddleia  globosa  (Orange  Ball  Tree)  —A 
common  and  favourite  shrub  from  Chili  (see 
illustration)  often  seen  in   cottage   gardens   in 


Flowering  branch  of  Berberis  vulg.iris. 

sidered  half  hardy,  as  a  hard  winter  kills  them 
down,  though  a  wall  is  sufficient  to  protect 
ihem. 

Hydrangea  rosea — Tnis  is  a  compiratively 
recent  introduction  from  Japan,  and  is  in  flower  and 
foliage  distinct  from  the  older  Hydrangeas  of  our 
gardens.  It  is  equally  available  for  outside  and  in- 
side work,  and  with  a  mulching  in  winter  will  live 
out  of  doors.  If  the  bushes  are  killed  down  t )  the 
snow  line  the  shoots  from  the  bottom  will  grow  up 
in  quantity  and  bloom  in  summer.  This  is  not 
always  the  case  with  the  common  Hydrangea,  for 
north  of  New  York,  if  it  be  killed  to  the  ground  in 
winter,  the  young  shoots  from  the  bottom,  although 
they  grow  large  and  vigorous  enough,  seldom  bloom 
well,  often  net  at  all.  Hydrangea  rosea  blooms 
seme  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  does  the  va- 


riety known  as  Thomas  Hogg,  and  this  is  more 
marked  when  it  is  forced  than  when  grown  out  of 
doors.  Cuttings  of  the  young  wood  strike  with  the 
greatest  freedom.  Although  the  proper  colour  of 
the  flowers  is  a  pretty  rose,  they  often  assume  a 
bluish  tinge. —  Garden  and  Forest. 

The  Chinese  Barberry  (Berberis  sinensis). — 
When  I  wrote  a  note  about  this  at  p.  155, 1  remarked 
that  the  shrub  does  not  berry  so  freely  in  this 
country  as  Mr.  Falconer  in  the  Ameriean  Florist 
said  it  does  in  America.  As  proof  of  what  he  said 
about  the  fruittulness  of  the  shrub,  Mr.  Falconer 
has  just  sent  me  from  Glen  Cove,  N.Y.,  some  fruit- 
ing twigs  profusely  hung  with  scarlet-red  berries 
as  bright  and  as  big  as  Holly  berries,  but  oblong  in 
shape.  This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  berries 
hang  on  the  bush  all  the  winter  till  spring.  The 
bushes  so  thickly  hung  with  berries  must  have  a 
very  pretty  appearance.  Mr.  Falconer  says  in  his 
note: — 

It  is  the  only  hardy  shrub  we  possess  that  retains  its 
fruit  so  late  and  in  such  quantity.  Of  course  the  berries 
are  shrivelled.  What  would  it  be  after  undergoing 
such  a  winter  as  we  have  just  had  ?  The  fruit  hangs 
on  the  bushes  till  the  swelling  of  the  wood  and  eyes 
preparatory  to  again  bursting  into  new  growth  dislodges 
it. 

Mr.  Falconer  suggested  that  it  would  make  a 
capital  pot  shrub  for  Christmas  decorations,  but  I 
doubted  it  it  would  thrive  iu  a  pot  on  account  of 
the  large  straggling  roots  that  most  of  the  deciduous 
Barberries  have.     He  says: — 

As  a  pot  plant  do  not  be  afraid  of  its  roots;  it 
makes  a  capital  pot  plant,  provided  you  give  it  some- 
thing good  to  eat — rich  loam  and  fine  rotted  manure, 
and  it  grows  well,  has  plenty  of  foliage,  flowers  and 
berries  freely,  and  retains  its  fruit  for  a  long  time. 
Those  to  whom  I  have  shown  the  specimens  think 
it  a  very  pretty  shrub,  and  one  that  would  prove  of 
value  in  this  country,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  cannot 
be  bought  in  nurseries.  This  Barberry  at  Kew 
makes  a  dwarf  spreading  bush  of  dense  growth, 
but  does  not  retain  its  berries  all  the  winter,  but 
perhaps  the  birds  are  fond  of  them.  I  have  never, 
however,  seen  the  Kew  bushes  so  full  of  berries  as 
the  specimen  sent  from  America. — W.  Goldring. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Copper  Beech  or  coloured  tree?.— Will  you  kindly 
explain  iu  your  next  number  the  origin  of  colour  in  trees, 
and  the  discovery?  I  cannot  find  in  any  boolc  I  have  <ii 
Biitish  trees  any  mention  of  this  colour  in  Beech,  IL^zel,  or 
Birch,  &c.  If  there  ts  any  work  on  the  subject  I  shoull  he 
glad  to  be  referred  to  it.— W.  CnArLis. 

Sequoia  sempervirens.— There  is  a  fine  and 
well  tarnished  specimen  of  this  ornamental  Conifer 
growing  in  the  pleasure  grounds  at  Fox  Gliyll,  near 
Ambleside.  This  tree  measures  over  70  feet  high,  and 
the  trunk  11  feet  in  circumference  4  feet  above  the 
ground.  Fox  Ghyll  nestles  in  a  romantic  and  pictur- 
esque corner  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  is  well  shel- 
tered from  the  full  force  of  prevailing  winds,  so  that 
if  this  Sequoia  is  left  undisturbed  it  will  ultimately 
become  a  giant.— W.  B.,  Vt'indermere. 

Trees  and  shrubs  for  Berwickshire.— I 
should  be  glad  of  advice  as  to  what  trees  and  shrubs 
would  stand  cutting  winds  in  Lauderdale.  The  garden 
lies  in  a  hollow  open  to  the  south-west,  and  the 
westerly  winds,  after  sweeping  over  the  Lowther  Hills, 
seem  to  acquire  the  cutting  and  scorching  properties 
of  the  east  wind.  The  soil  is  light,  with  gravel  sub- 
soil, and  severe  frosts  are  more  destructive  in  the  basin 
in  which  the  garden  lies  than  upon  the  higher  land 
around.  HolUes  were,  a  few  years  ago,  cut  down  or 
killed. — Rho. 

Spiraea  eonfusa. — This  pretty  and  distinct  plant 
seemed  to  take  many  of  the  visitors  to  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  rooms  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  inst., 
by  surprise.  The  wealth  of  bloom  was  quite  astonish- 
ing. What  about  the  Laburnum  albidum  sent  for  ex- 
hibition ?  It  is  surely  a  rare  plant,  but  so  lovely  with 
its  wealth  of  pendulous  yellow  flowers  (not  white,  as 
the  name  would  indicate)  and  easy,  graceful  habit. — 
A.  D.  Webster. 

Spirsea  Eeevesiana,  or  cantoniensis,  as  it  is 
more  correctly  called,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  shrubs 
that  can  be  grown  for  forcing  into  early  bloom  for  tho 
greenhouse  in  April.  It  isa  slender  bush,  with  coarsely 
toothed  leaves  of  pale  green.     The  flowers  are  borne  in 
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compact  clusters,  about  2  incheg  across,  and  snow- 
white.  There  is  a  double  variety  whose  flowers  are 
even  of  greater  purity  than  those  of  the  single  form, 
and,  of  course,  last  longer  on  the  plant.  Both  the 
single  and  double  varieties  may  be  seen  at  the  present 
time  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew.  It  is  even  more  satis- 
factorily groivn  as  a  pot  shrub  than  out  of  doors  un- 
protected, for,  being  a  Japanese  species,  it  is  not  so 
hardy  and  vigorous  as  most  other  hardy  shrubby 
Spiraeas.— W.  G. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

SCARCITY  OP  WINTER  VEGETABLES. 

Not  merely  those  who  have  to  ]jurchase  the 
principal  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  vegetables 
required  for  daily  consumption,  but  even  llie 
majority  who  are  .supposed  to  raise  their  own 
supplies  have  had  good  cause  to  complain  of  a 
scarcity  of  good  green  food.  The  former  section 
cannot  help  themselves  in  the  matter  and  must 
perforce  be  content  with  what  is  forthcoming. 
In  some  seasons  they  are  well  and  cheaply,  too 
cheaply,  supplied,  many  will  add,  and  in  times 
of  scarcity  they  will  always  have  to  pay  com- 
paratively higher  prices  for  inferior  produce. 
To  a  certain  extent  the  owners  of  good  gardens 
are  also  at  the  mercy  of  a  very  uncertain  cli- 
mate, but  iu  their  ca.se  there  ought  to  be  much 
less  cause  for  complaint,  especially  if  those  re- 
sponsible were  constantly  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
paring for  a  severe  winter.  It  is  only  by 
anticipation  that  we  can  be  well  prepared  for 
any  great  emergency,  and  only  the  most  careless 
or  improvident  will  fail  to  learn  a  lesson  from 
the  trying  season  we  have  hardly  yet  passed 
through. 

What  we  have  first  to  consider  are  the  causes, 
the  effect  being  evident  enough  ;  after  which, 
remedies  may  be  discussed,  my  aim  being  to 
suggest  how  others  may  best  guard  against  a 
repetition  of  the  much-to-be-regretted  scarcity 
of  green  vegetables  in  the  next  or  following 
winters.  Last  summer  being  exceptionally  hot 
and  dry,  the  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  getting  the  requisite  number  of  plants  of 
Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  Borecoles, 
Chou  de  Burghley,  and  Coleworts,  as  well  as 
salading  to  grow  very  strongly,  nor  was  the 
autumn  so  favourable  to  late  growth  as  usual, 
severe  frosts  intervening  very  early  in  the 
season.  Those  who  delayed  planting  much  later 
than  usual  were  the  greatest  sufterers,  as  their 
plants,  standing  so  long  in  the  seed-beds,  natu- 
rally became  very  leggy,  failed  to  start  well, 
and  besides  were  tlie  first  to  suffer  from  fro.'.ts 
and  cold  winds.  In  the  end,  I  believe  much 
about  the  same  number  of  plants  was  put  out 
as  usual,  but  the  bulk  of  them  never  attained  a 
useful  size;  hence  the  early  scarcity.  Here  there 
are  two  lessons,  viz.,  the  necessity  for  taking 
more  pains  with  the  preparation  of  the  plants, 
crowded  seed-beds  being  a  great  and  common 
evil  ;  and,  secondly,  to  get  them  into  their  final 
quarters  as  soon  as  these  are  ready  for  them,  no 
matter  how  hot  and  dry  the  season  may  be. 
Nor  ought  there  to  be  any  great  difficulty  about 
thi.s.  Raise  sturdy  plants  on  poor  ground,  and 
they  may  be  transplante<l  easily  in  the  hottest 
weather.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  I  hope 
we  shall  be  favoured  with  another  hot  summer, 
but  for  tlie  s.ike  of  others  i-hall  not  be  sorry  to 
see  more  rain  than  during  last  season.  Heavy 
land  requires  jileiity  of  sunshine,  and  where 
the  soil  is  naturally  much  warmer  and  drier,  a 
timely  mulcliing  will  prevent  tlie  too  rapid  lo.ss 
of  moisture. 

Another  important  point  to  be  observed  is 
the  necessity  for  putting  out  an  abundance  of 
everything  most  in  request.  Not,  however,  so 
thickly    as    to   spoil   all   by   overcrowding,  but 


rather  by  giving  up  more  space  to  those  most 
to  be  relied  upon  during  a  trying  winter.  For 
instance,  Brussels  Sprouts  are  simply  invalu- 
able, these,  if  jdanted  in  quantity,  yielding  abund- 
ance of  sprouts  throughout  the  winter,  and 
during  April  and  May  both  sprouts  and  greens. 
A  few  short  rows  are  soon  exhausted,  and  it  is 
far  better  to  grow  a  good  breadth,  even  if  it 
should  exclude  a  number  of  less  reliable  and 
much  less  profitable  Broccoli.  Savoys,  again, 
rarely  fail,  and  these  are  even  more  delicately 
flavoured  than  Brussels  Sprouts.  Not  half 
enough  of  these  are  grown,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  hardy  little  Coleworts.  Chou  de 
Burghley  was  never  previously  so  well  appre- 
ciated here  as  during  February,  March,  and  up 
to  the  present  time  (April  9),  and  all  the  Bore- 
coles are  hatdy  and  serviceable.  Where  Spinach 
will  thrive  during  the  winter,  it  is  found  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  a  large  breadth  is  of  great 
value  where  a  good  variety  of  choice  green 
vegetables  has  to  be  sent  to  the  table  daily. 
The  next  best  substitute  for  the  latter  is  Spinach 
Beet,  which  never  fails  and  is  perfectly  hardy. 
Much  larger  quantities  of  Endive  ought  gene- 
rally to  be  grown,  the  bulk  of  this  being  win- 
tered in  frames  and  cool  fruit  houses,  and  if 
not  all  wanted  for  salads  will  be  very  accept- 
able when  cooked  and  served  as  a  vegetab'e. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  root  crops,  with 
which  I  may  be  allowed  to  include  Leeks, 
Celerj',  and  Celeriac,  as  well  as  Onions,  Carrots, 
Turnips,  Beet,  Salsafy,  and  Jerusalem  Arti- 
chokes, weie  almost  failures,  in  many  in.stances, 
perhaps,  unavoidably  so.  In  most  gardens  they 
were  much  smaller  than  usual,  though  if  more 
had  been  grown  thij  would  have  been  an  ad- 
vantage rather  than  otherwise.  Leeks,  Celery, 
and  Celeriac  are  admitted  on  many  tables  as 
vegetablts,  and  rightly  so,  I  think,  and  the 
sooner  Salsafy,  Scorzonera,  and  Artichokes  are 
included  in  the  list  of  generally  appreciated 
vegetables  the  better  it  wilt  be  for  all  concerned. 
In  large  establishments  they  are  largely  used, 
and  why  should  they  not  be  eaten  by  the  owners 
of  smaller  gardens  i  Turnips  have  been  much 
missed  this  season,  really  good  roots  being  very 
scarce.  Sown  in  the  open  and  in  close  succes- 
sion to  other  crops,  they  failed  to  make  any 
progress  in  the  hot  weather,  and  a  change  came 
too  late  to  benefit  them.  We  grow  the  bulk  of 
ours  on  a  cool,  late  border,  sowing  the  seed  in 
July,  and  have  had  plenty  of  good  roots,  notably 
of  the  t'hirk  Ca.stle  Black  Stone,  up  to  the 
present  time.  Late-sown  Carrots  grew  steadily 
through  the  winter,  and  are  already  available 
in  (|uantily.  Plenty  of  swett  and  tender  roots 
of  these  are  of  great  service  just  now,  and  during 
the  early  part  of  the  winter  we  were  drawing 
from  a  bed  sown  late  in  June. 

Let  the  season  be  what  it  may,  plenty  of 
forced  vegetables,  notably  Asparagus  and  !Sea- 
kale,  are  always  acceptable,  and  never  more  so 
than  during  a  time  of  scarcity  of  green  vege- 
tables. If  plenty  of  loots  are  available,  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  forced  growth  can  easily  be 
maintained,  and  it  is  now  when  this  fact  should 
be  borne  in  mind.  Asparagus  is  easily  raised 
from  Eced,  and  the  plants  required  for  forcing 
may  be  prepared  in  various  positions  in  about 
two  seasons.  Newly- planted  fruit  quarters,  or 
ni^wly-formed  Asparagus  plantations,  might  well 
be  utilised  for  the  preparation  of  Asparagus  for 
forcing,  in  addition  to  the  roots  olitained  by  any 
old  beds  it  may  be  intended  to  break  up.  Sea- 
kale  may  be  prepared  more  quickly,  every  little 
piece  of  young  root,  if  planted  on  good  ground, 
forming  a  crown  large  enough  for  forcing  during 
the  coming  winter. 

Tliere    is    one    difficulty    always    to   be    re- 


membered by  those  advocating  the  growth  of 
an  increased  number  of  winter  vegetables,  and 
that  is,  want  of  space.  AVhere  there  is  a  large 
garden  and  a  plot  of  open  ground  for  Potatoes, 
there  is  little  or  no  excuse  for  a  failure  at  any 
time.  It  is  those  in  charge  of  smaller  places,  and 
who  perhaps  are  expected  to  grow  a  great  quan- 
tity of  Potatoes  with  tlie  other  \-egetables,  that 
have  to  exercise  the  greatest  amount  of  judg- 
ment in  their  arrangements,  and  it  is  these  who 
will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  grow  more  winter 
vegetables.  If  more  of  the  latter  are  wanted 
either  fewer  summer  vegetables  or  fewer  Pota- 
toes must  be  grown.  It  is  not  for  me  to  decide 
which  can  best  be  spared,  but  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  it  is  often  a  mistake  to  grow  so  many 
Potatoes,  especially  of  late  varieties,  in  a  com- 
paratively small  garden.  The  latter  can  now 
always  be  bought  at  exceptionally  cheap  rates, 
those  from  Scotland  being,  as  a  rule,  of  the 
best  quality  and  supplied  more  cheaply  and 
better  than  they  can  be  grown.  Spend  a  few 
pounds  on  these,  and  reserve  the  garden  ground 
for  the  winter  green  vegetables.  The  value  of 
a  good  supply  of  wholesome  Potatoes  and  fresh 
vegetables  cannot  well  be  over-estimated,  the 
saving  in  doctors'  bills  alone  being  an  important 
consideration.  Early  maturing  Potatoes  ought 
at  any  rate  to  be  largely  substituted  for  the 
heavy-topped  later  varieties,  these  in  the  mid- 
land and  southern  counties  coming  ofl"  the 
ground  in  time  for  winter  vegetables  to  be  sown 
or  planted.  In  less  favoured  localities  they  can 
be  disposed  wider  apart  and  planted  between, 
and  in  either  case,  unless  disease  be  very  pre- 
valent, the  Ashleaf  and  Second  Early  varie- 
ties will  yield  heavy  crops  and  generally  are  the 
best  for  small  gardens. — W.  Iggulden. 

March  and  April  are  the  months  in  which 

there  is  usually  a  dearth  of  vegetables,  and  with  the 
cold,  late  springs  we  have  experienced  of  late  years, 
May  has  not  contributed  to  greatly  increase  our 
supply.  By  the  month  of  March  the  Brussels 
Sprouts  and  other  green  crops  are  nearly  used  up  ; 
there  remains  only  the  hardy  Kales  to  fall  back 
upon,  and  the  stock  of  roots,  such  as  Asparagus 
and  Seakale,  for  forcing  is  often  nearly  exhausted 
unless  a  great  quantity  has  been  prepared.  These 
roots  require  a  large  piece  of  ground  if  a  continuous 
supply  is  to  be  maintained  through  the  winter  far 
more  than  can  often  be  spared  when  so  many  other 
things  have  to  be  grown.  How  best  to  provide  a  dally 
supply  of  fresh  vegetables  from  the  time  when  the 
previous  season's  stocks  are  becoming  exhausted 
until  outdoor  Asparagus,  Broccoli,  and  Cabbage  are 
plentiful,  is  a  problem  which  often  taxes  the  re- 
sources of  the  gardener.  At  the  present  time  the 
prospects  of  gathering  vegetables  outside  in  any 
quantity  seem  a  long  way  off.  There  are  no  signs 
of  growth  on  the  Asparagus  beds  ;  Broccoli  have 
not  been  killed  outright,  as  in  some  winters,  but 
they  have  been  badly  hit,  and  only  a  few  small  ones 
are  obtainable ;  and  the  Cabbages  have  been  re- 
duced to  very  small  proportions.  What,  then,  are 
we  to  fall  back  upon  ? 

French  Beans  are  one  of  the  best  vegetables  to 
till  the  gap,  but  warmth  is  requisite  to  produce  Ihero, 
although  no  special  house  is  needed,  as  French 
Beans  will  bear  well  grown  in  pots  or  boxes  on 
.shelves,  side  stages,  and  other  positions  in  Pine 
stoves  and  Cucumber  houses ;  in  fact,  any  available 
space  in  houses  where  forcing  is  carried  on  cannot 
be  occupied  at  this  time  of  the  year  with  a  more 
useful  crop.  French  Beans,  if  sown  in  January  or 
the  beginning  of  February,  will  now  be  in  full  bear- 
ing. The  pods  should  be  gathered  before  they  are 
fully  grown,  for  what  is  gained  in  size  by  allowing 
them  to  grow  large  before  picking  is  lost  in  quan- 
tity, as  the  plants  cease  bearing  sooner.  They 
should  be  gathered  young,  and  as  near  as  possible 
all  of  one  size,  as  then  they  can  be  cooked  whole, 
and  have  a  much  nicer  appearance  on  the  table,  as 
well  as  being  superior  in  flavour.     It  is  a  dish  which 
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is  always  acceptable  on  the  dinner-table,  coming 
next  to  Asparagus  as  a  forced  vegetable. 

Sbakalb  lends  itself  readily  to  forcing,  and  if  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  roots  can  be  prepared,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  have  this  vegetable  from  the  begin- 
ning of  November  to  June,  but  where  only  a  limited 
stock  can  be  grown  it  is  better  not  to  use  it  too 
freely  at  first,  but  to  husband  it  until  the  present 
time  of  scarcity.  The  most  economical  method  of 
forcing  it  as  regards  labour  is  to  lift  the  roots  and 
bring  them  on  in  the  Mushroom  house,  but  for 
obtaining  a  supply  at  the  present  time  of  the  year, 
the  roots  are  best  left  in  the  ground  and  covered 
over.  For  this  purpose  the  sets  should  be  planted 
in  the  following  manner :  Two  rows  1 5  inches  apart, 
then  a  space  of  3  feet,  and  another  double  row  as 
before,  and  so  on.  'W'ooden  frames,  3  feet  long, 
with  movable  tops,  and  wide  enough  to  cover  both 
rows,  are  provided  for  covering  the  crowns  before 
the  litter  is  placed  over  them,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  this  is  not  required  now  to  bring  the  crowns  on. 
The  latest  batch  is  simply  covered  with  a  ridge  of 
soil  or  ashes.  The  stems  produced  in  this  way  are 
stout,  crisp,  and  far  superior  to  those  which  are 
forced  earlier.  These  plantations  will  last  several 
years  with  an  annual  dressing  of  manure. 

The  Leek  is  generally  used  in  soups  and  stews, 
not  often  as  a  separate  vegetable;  the  reason  of  this 
may  be  attributed  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
cooked.  If  placed  upon  the  table  properly  prepared 
and  nicely  served,  it  forms  an  excellent  dish,  and  is 
relished  even  by  those  whose  ideas  of  a  Leek  are 
associated  with  something  very  disagreeable  to  the 
sense  of  smell.  The  plant,  moreover,  is  very  hardy, 
remaining  green  and  fresh  all  through  the  most 
severe  weather. 

Parsnips,  although  not  considered  a  high-class 
vegetable,  are  very  useful  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  are  very  wholesome  and  nutritious.  In  order 
to  preserve  their  full  flavour,  they  should  be  cooked 
in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  water. 

Salads  are  even  more  difficult  to  produce  crisp 
and  fresh  at  this  season.  We  depend  mainly  upon 
the  Broad-leaved  Batavian  Endive,  which  is  equal 
to  Lettuce  if  nicely  blanched.  Before  the  advent 
of  very  sharp  frosts  in  the  autumn  we  lift  all  the 
large  Lettuces  and  a  quantity  of  Endive  and  plant 
them  close  together  in  the  late  Peach  house  in  a 
layer  of  light  soil  which  has  previously  been  spread 
upon  the  border.  The  Lettuces  are  used  first,  the 
Endive  following,  and  continuing  the  supply  until 
spring-grown  Lettuces  can  be  obtained  from  the 
pits.  These  we  raise  in  warmth  and  transplant 
into  the  pits  as  soon  as  we  can.  Paris  Market  is  a 
good  sort  to  grow  for  this  purpose,  being  quick 
growing  and  very  tender ;  or  the  best  plants  can  be 
lifted  from  the  open  ground  and  forwarded  under 
protection. 

The  sudden  alternating  frosts  and  thaws  we  have 
experienced  this  year  have  killed  nearly  all  the 
Lettuces  in  the  open,  even  the  hardy  Cabbage 
kinds.  Hicks'  Hardy  has  stood  best  with  us. — 
A.  Bakkeb,  Eindliji. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Vegetable  Marrows.— It  handlights  or  a  frame 
can  be  afforded  to  give  a  good  start  to  a  few  plants 
of  these,  the  seed  may  well  be  sown  at  once,  singly 
in  4-inch  pots,  and  set  in  gentle  heat.  In  about 
three  weeks  the  seedlings  will  be  ready  for  harden- 
ing off  and  planting  out.  We  find  Muir's  Pen-y- 
bydd  a  very  prolific  variety  of  excellent  quality, 
and  an  equal  number  of  plants  of  the  Long  White 
is  grown.  For  these  early  crops  it  is  advisable  to 
form  a  large  hotbed  of  old  and  fresh  heaps  of  stable 
manure  and  leaves,  these  being  well  mixed,  watered 
if  at  all  dry,  and  built  up  firmly  and  squarely  to  a 
height  of  30  inches.  If  hand-lights  are  used  set 
these  3  feet  apart  on  mounds  of  good  loamy  soil, 
each  to  hold  two  plants  placed  in  a  sloping  direc- 
tion. A  double  light  frame  should  be  about  half 
filled  with  soil  and  would  hold  six  plants.  In 
either  case  if  they  are  kept  properly  attended  to, 
including  a  night  covering  of  mats,  the  plants 
soon  grow  away  strongly,  and  may,  early  in  June, 
be  allowed  to  ramble  at  leisure  over  the  bed.    A 


depth  of  about  15  inches  of  good  loamy  soil  dis- 
tributed early  round  the  smaller  mounds  will  serve 
to  keep  the  roots  from  wholly  going  down  into 
the  rich  bed  underneath,  and  encourage  a  more 
fruitful  growth.  If  these  beds  are  formed  in  a 
sunny  spot  they  will,  without  much  further  trouble, 
produce  a  large  quantity  of  Marrows  during  the 
season.  As  a  rule.  Marrows  grow  too  strongly  for 
frame  culture,  but  large  rough  frames  used  for 
forwarding  Potatoes  and  other  vegetables  are  suit- 
able for  their  culture,  the  plants  being  put  out 
before  the  earlier  occupants  are  wholly  cleared  off. 
One  plant  to  a  light  is  ample  in  such  cases.  In 
warm  localities  the  most  productive  plants  are 
those  grown  in  an  open  and  fairly  sheltered  spot, 
but  the  first  week  in  May  is  quite  early  enough 
to  sow  the  seed,  any  plants  raised  earlier  being 
apt  to  spoil  before  they  can  be  trusted  in  the  open. 

Kidge  Cucumbers.— Much  that  has  been  just 
written  concerning  "\'egetable  Marrows  is  also 
applicable  to  these.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  their 
culture  in  cold  districts,  and  they  frequently  fail 
in  more  favoured  parts  of  the  country,  especially 
if  a  wet  and  cold  summer  is  experienced.  Those 
known  as  Kidge  Cucumbers  only  are  suitable  for 
open-air  culture,  and  of  these  the  best  are  Stock- 
wood  and  Long  Prickly,  and  for  pickling  purposes 
sow  the  Gherkin,  or  Short  Prickly. 

Tomatoes  in  pots.— At  least  one  good  cluster  of 
fruit  ought  now  to  be  set  on  these,  and  a  top-dress- 
ing of  turfy  loam  and  horse  droppings  may  well  be 
given.  The  old  soil  ought  to  be  well  moistened 
before  the  fresh  compost  is  firmly  packed  on  the 
top  of  it.  Subsequent  waterings  for  a  time  must  be 
regTilated  by  the  condition  of  the  former,  as  this  may 
be  in  a  much  too  dry  a  state  and  the  top-dressing 
quite  moist.  Liquid  manure  should  be  freely  given 
after  the  fresh  soil  is  well  occupied  by  the  roots, 
and  it  is  at  that  stage  that  the  plants  may  be  set 
against  the  back  walls  of  vineries  only  partially 
filled  with  Vines,  or  between  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees,  or  wherever  there  is  space  for  a  plant  or  two. 
The  roots  soon  find  their  way  into  the  borders,  but 
the  plants,  being  kept  in  pots,  do  not  grow  too 
strong  to  be  fruitful.  If  there  is  plenty  of  head- 
room they  may  be  allowed  to  form  several  leading 
growths,  these  being  trained  about  !i  inches  apart 
and  fruited  to  their  fullest  extent.  No  lateral 
shoots  should  be  permitted  to  form  on  either  those 
trained  to  a  single  stem  or  cordon  fashion,  nor  on 
the  spreading  leading  growths,  until  they  are  needed 
to  furnish  the  lower  trellis  space  with  fruiting 
growth.  It  is  quite  useless  to  put  out  weakly  plants 
in  any  partially  shaded  places,  and  even  in  much 
more  favourable  positions  plants  kept  in  fairly  large 
pots  and  allowed  to  root  through  into  a  rich  border 
are  the  most  productive.  In  all  instances  where 
strong  bunches  of  bloom  are  formed,  the  central  or 
most  forward  flower  is  apt  to  be  extra  strong  or 
fasciated.  These  are  followed  by  correspondingly 
large  and  ugly  fruits,  which  quite  spoil  the  rest 
of  the  cluster.  Remove  the  flowers  as  soon  as  they 
can  safely  be  pinched  out,  and  all  the  rest  will  be 
greatly  improved  thereby. 

Salsafy  and  Scobzonera.— We  find  one  fairly 
large  sawing  of  these  ample,  and  make  this  late  in 
April.  When  sown  much  earlier,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  plants  run  to  seed  prematurely  and 
the  roots  are  of  no  use.  Clean,  straight,  and  mode- 
rately thick  roots  are  preferred,  those  in  our  case 
being  most  surely  produced  on  ground  previously 
well  manured  for  Cauliflowers,  Beans,  Peas,  or  any 
other  except  root  crops.  This  being  deeply  dug 
early  in  the  winter  breaks  up  finely  at  the  present 
time,  and  favours  a  quick  and  early  growth.  When 
the  roots  come  into  contact  with  fresh  manure  they 
fork  badly,  and  where,  therefore,  owing  to  the  poor- 
ness of  the  ground,  it  has  to  be  manured,  it  ought 
to  be  dug  in  deeply.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
thinly  in  shallow  drills  drawn  1  foot  apart,  and  it 
ought  to  be  covered  with  a  little  fine  soil.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  inexperienced,  I  may  add  that  Salsafy 
is  the  least  liable  to  "bolt"  or  flower  prematurely, 
and  is  usually  preferred  on  the  dining-table.  If, 
therefore,  space  is  limited,  grow  Salsafy,  two  or 
three  rows  18  yards  in  length  being  ample  for  all 
but  the  largest  establishments. 


Chicory.— Well-blanched  Chicory  leaves  may 
easily  be  had  any  time  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months  and  these  improve  the  appearance  of  a 
salad,  their  slightly  bitter  taste  in  some  people's 
estimation  also  improving  the  flavour.  As  it  is  im- 
portant that  large  Carrot-like  roots  should  be  grown 
for  forcing  next  winter,  it  is  advisable  to  sow  the 
seed  now  or  early  in  May.  One  or  more  rows  equal 
to  a  length  of  18  yards  will  be  sufficient  in  most 
instances,  and  as  nearly  every  new  seed  will  germi- 
nate, it  should  be  sown  thinly  where  the  plants  are 
to  grow,  or  say  by  the  side  of  the  Salsafy,  and  in 
common  with  the  latter  be  thinned  out  early  to  a 
distance  of  about  6  inches  apart.  The  large-rooted 
or  Witloof  is  the  best  variety. 

Beet. — The  roots  of  these  ought  to  be  of  medium 
size,  clean  and  straight.    More  often  than  not  they 
nearly  approach  Mangold  Wurtzel  in  size,  and  when 
this  happens  the  colour  and  quality  are  very  inferior. 
Early  sowing  on  rich  ground  is  principally  responsible 
for  this  grossness,  but  in  all  fairness  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  choice  of  varieties  is  frequently  very 
unfortunate.  Dell's  Crimson  or  any  very  similar  selec- 
tion is  the  best,  especially  for  strong  or  rich  soils, 
and  if  Nutting's  Dwarf  Red  and  Pine-apple  Short- 
top  could  be  obtained  true  to  name,  these  also  are  of 
moderate  growth,  good  form  and  colour.     Pragnell's 
Exhibition  is  excellent  on  poor  light  soils,  but  on 
good  ground  the  seed  must  not  be  sown  before  the 
first  week  in  May.     On  some  shallow  soils  nothing 
but   the   Egyptian   or   Turnip-rooted  will  attain  a 
useful  size,  and  this  keeps  as  well  as  the  long-rooted 
varieties.     On  good  ground,  however,  this  and  the  ■ 
improved  form  Crimson  Ball  grow  to  a  great  size, 
and  in  this  case  are  principally  to  be  recommended 
for  the  earliest  supplies,  one  or  two  rows  only  being 
sown.     Much  that  has  just  been  advised  concerning 
Salsafy  and  Scorzonera  is  also  applicable  to  Beet; 
in  fact,  ours  are  all  grown  on  the  same  quarter  and 
sown  at  the  same  time.     The  drills  may  be  1  'i  inches 
apart  for  Dell's  and  other  short-topped  varieties,  and 
18  inches  for  the  stronger  growers.     They  should  be 
drawn  about  2  inches  deep,  the  seed  sown  thinly 
and  covered  with  fine  soil  brought,  if  need  be,  from 
the  frame  ground.     Birds,  notably  sparrows,  and 
slugs  are  fond  of  the  young  Beet  leaves,  and  as 
soon  as  the  seedlings  show  above  ground  they  ought 
to  be  coated  over,  while  yet  the  dew  is  on  them, 
with  soot  and  lime,  the  application  being  renewed 
as  often  as  necessary. 

Pricking    out    feamb-raisid    plants.— The 
hulk  of  Brussels    Sprouts,  the    earliest   Broccoli, 
summer  and  autumn   Cauliflowers,  Cabbage,   and 
Lettuces  are  usually  raised  under  glass.    As  a  rule, 
the  seed  is  sown  rather  thickly  in  boxes,  pans,  or 
patches  in  frames,  and  unless  the  seedlings  are  well 
hardened  off  and  pricked  out  when  about  3  inches 
or  rather  more  in  height,  they  quickly  spoil  each 
other.     If  possible,  a  warm  border  should  be  given 
up  to  these  plants  for  a  few  weeks.     Ours  succeed 
on  a  fruit  border  sloping  to   the  east,  but  well 
sheltered  by  a  garden   wall  from  easterly  winds. 
Plenty  of  light  sifted  mould  or  leaf  soil  ought  always 
to  be  mixed  with  the  ordinary  soil  whenever  this  is 
found  to  be  at  all  lumpy  or  stiff,   and  after  the 
surface  has  been  moistened  the  plants  should  be 
pricked  out  i  inches  apart  each  way  and  deeply — 
that  is  to  say,  planted  up  to  the  seed  leaves.     They 
require  to  be  watered  in,  and  if  moistened  overhead 
occasionally  and  protected  from  frosts  for  a  few 
days  with  the  aid  of  branches  of  trees  or  Evergreens, 
or  mats  and  blinds,  they  are  not  long  before  they 
commence  growing  strongly.   When  they  are  strong 
enough  to  move,  or  the  site  is  ready  for  them,  a 
good  watering  should  be  given,  thetransplantiog 
being  effected  with  a  trowel,  so  as  to  preserve  a  ball 
of  soil  about  the  roots.     If  drawn  and  planted  with 
a  dibber,  or  similarly  to  any  raised  in  the  open  and 
not  pricked  out,  they  are  usually  a  long  time  in  re- 
covering from  the  check  received.  W.  I.  M. 


Mushrooms.— Many  punnets  of  Mushrooms  taken 
from  beds  made  up  iu  the  open  air  are  now  being  sent 
to  market  from  the  western  and  other  suburbs  of 
Lnndon.  Those  who  are  mainly  fruit  growers  find 
Mushrooms  very  useful  indeed  at  that  season  of  the 
year  when  fruit  is  over,  and  they  have  to  wait  uutil 
early  spring  for  cut  flowers,  which,  like  their  Mush- 
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rooms,  they  grow  nnder  their  fruit  trees.  The  Mush- 
rooms are  packed  into  deep  punnets  that  hold  about  a 
quart  or  a  little  more.  Each  is  tied  over  with  a  piece 
of  piper  ;  they  are  then  laid  upon  their  sides  in  deep 
baskets  with  layers  of  straw  between  them,  and  in  this 
way  sent  to  market. — E.  D. 


NOTES  ON  VEGETABLES. 

Mat  we  not  reasonably  hope  that  the  frost  has 
gone — that  is,  frost  sufficiently  severe  to  seri- 
ously interfere  with  outdoor  gardening  opera- 
tions. Happily,  a  day  or  two  of  sun  or  drying 
winds  soon  get  the  soil  into  good  working  order. 
Directly  the  line  weather  comes,  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  it  to  get  in  seeds  with  all  despatch. 
Many  working  men  who  have  allotment  gardens 
can  get  to  work  on  them  only  in  the  short  evenings, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  they  avail  themselves 
of  every  favourable  opportunity  for  sowing.  Some 
Cabbage,  Savoy,  Carrot,  Spinach,  Eadish,  and  such- 
like seeds,  with  succession  crops  of  Beans 
and  Peas  should  be  sown  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  There  are  two  good  garden 
Cabbages— the  Early  York  and  the  Non- 
pareil— that  are  well  adapted  for  spring 
sowing.  Some  seed  of  the  Enfield  Market 
Cabbage  and  the  Green  Colewort  should 
be  sown  early  in  August  for  early  spring 
use.  Some  persons  prefer  the  Rosette  to 
the  Early  Green  Colewort,  but  it  is  only 
a  variety  of  the  latter,  having  a  flat  rather 
than  a  conical  heart,  and  the  leaves  take 
the  form  of  a  rosette.  A  good  many 
plants  of  this  character  will  come  among 
the  ordinary  Green  Colewort.  One  of  the 
best  Savoy  Cabbages  is  the  Drumhead  ;  it 
is  large,  economical  and  hardy.  The  Early 
Dwarf  Ulm  is  a  capital  Savoy  for  small 
gardens,  and  the  plants  can  be  placed  close 
together,  and  it  it  is  very  sweet  and  tender 
when  cooked.  It  has  several  synonyms  ; 
one  of  them  is  known  as  the  Dwarf  Mar- 
cillan. 

As  for  Carrots,  the  best  for  shallow 
soils  are  the  Early  French  Horn  and  the 
Scarlet  Nantes,  a  fine  selection  from  the 
ordinary  Horn  Carrot,  made  in  France; 
it  is  early  and  quick,  and  in  good  soil 
grows  to  a  large  size.  Then  there  is  the 
Intermediate,  or  James's  Scarlet,  a  mott 
useful  variety,  and  one  of  the  best  for 
ordinary  garden  culture  and  a  good  keeper 
also.  A  good  one  for  exhibition  purposes 
will  be  found  in  the  St.  Valery.  Those 
who  prefer  long  Carrots  and  have  a  deep 
and  rather  light  soil  can  grow  the  Long 
Bed  Surrey  or  Long  Oranges ;  there  is  a 
capital  selection  from  this  known  as  the 
Studley,  famous  for  its  rich  colour.  This 
originated  in  the  village  of  Studley,  near 
Calne,  and  during  the  summer  there  can 
be  seen  in  many  cottage  gardens  a  piece  of 
this  Carrot  being  grown  for  seed.  Carrots 
should  be  sown  thinly  in  shallow  drills,  and  when 
the  young  plants  come  through  the  soil  they  can  be 
dusted  over  with  some  very  fine  cinder  ashes  and 
powdered  lime  mixed  together,  and  then  the  sings 
wiU  give  the  plants  a  wide  berth. 

A  little  round-leaved  or  summer  Spinach  can  be 
sown  between  the  lines  of  Peas  if  they  are  4  feet  or 
BO  apart,  or  a  piece  of  ground  can  be  sown  in  drills 
in  another  part  of  the  garden.  I  find  that  as  a  rule 
cottage  gardeners  do  not  appear  to  care  much  about 
Spinach,  but  amateurs  do  generally,  and  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  very  wholesome  vegetable.  In  the 
marketgardens  round  London  Radishes  have  already 
been  largely  sown,  and  successional  sowings  are  being 
made.  Long  beds  about  4  feet  in  width  are  made 
up,  the  seeds  are  sown  broadcast  and  not  too  thickly, 
and  a  little  fine  soil  thrown  over  them ;  then 
some  straw  that  has  been  used  as  litter,  or  that 
shaken  out  of  the  fresh  stalile  manure,  is  laid 
lightly  over  the  beds,  and  there  remains  until  the 
plants  come  through  the  soil,  when  it  is  removed  on 
fine  days  and  placed  on  again  at  night.  It  assists 
the  quicker  germination  of  the  seeds  and  also  helps 
to  reduce  the  ravages  of  birds.    Long  Radishes, 


such  as  Wood's  Frame,  &c.,  are  invariably  sown  by 
the  market  gardeners,  but  many  persons  prefer  the 
crisp-eating  Turnip  varieties. 

Some  dwarf  Scotch  Kale,  some  Cottagers'  Kale, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Celery  can  also  be  sown  as 
soon  as  convenient.  For  small  gardens,  and,  indeed, 
for  many  large  ones, one  of  the  best  varietiesof  Celery 
is  the  Incomparable  Dwarf  White.  Though  of 
dwarf  growth,  it  forms  good,  solid  sticks,  and  when 
of  a  good  stock,  it  eats  crisp  and  sweet.        R  D. 


Orchids. 

■W.    H.    GOWER. 

ORCHIDS  IN  MR.  SEAGER'S  NURSERY 

AT  DULWICH. 
The  increasing  love  for  Orchids  which  is  daily 
gaining  ground,  not  only  in  England,  but  also  in 
America  and  on  the    continent   of  Europe,  is 


also  disclosed  the  fact  that  lonopsis  paniculata 
grows  naturally  with  the  Rodriguezia,  as  the 
two  plants  appeared  to  be  so  interlaced  as  to  be 
almost  inseparable.  Rodriguezia  recurva,  of 
which  we  give  an  illustration,  is  another  very 
pretty,  but  much  neglected  species.  Here,  also, 
were  large  quantities  of  Cattleya  bicolor,  some  of 
them  flowering,  and  from  the  brilliancy  of  the 
lip  in  some  forms  they  were  a  good  selection, 
and  likely  to  further  the  increasing  love  for 
this  old  species,  which,  by  the  way,  appears  to 
enjoy  a  greater  amount  of  heat  than  the  ma- 
jority of  Cattleyas. 

Another  old  favourite  blooming  here  is  Bletia 
verecunda,  a  terrestrial  genus  of  Orchids, 
which  is  likely  to  again  come  into  favour.  This 
is  a  genus  upon  which  I  recently  made  a  few 
remarks,  and  this  species  was  inadvertently 
omitted  by  me  in  that  enumeration. 
A  very  fine  form  of  Masdevallia  Veitchi 
superba  was  also  flowering,  and  was 
remarkable  for  the  great  amount  of 
colour  in  the  upper  sepals.  This 
species  appears  to  tlirive  best  in  a 
somewhat  warmer  temperature  than 
the  majority  of  the  other  kinds.  Here 
also  were  many  plants  of  Odonto- 
glossum  Alexandrse,  which  have  been 
grown  very  cool,  and  which  are  re- 
markable for  their  sturdy  vigour. 
Another  extremely  rare  plant  which  I 
noted  was  Lfelia  Stelzneriana.  It 
belongs  to  the  elegans  section,  having 
a  very  rich  purple  lip  ;  the  plants 
appear  to  have  been  recently  received, 
and  are  somewhat  shrivelled.  Good- 
yera  pubescens  is  another  old  favourite, 
now  much  neglected,  but  a  beauti- 
ful ornamental-leaved  Orchid,  which 
thrives  well  with  the  Odontoglossums, 
its  green  leaves,  reticulated  with  white, 
rendering  it  no  mean  ornament  to  a 
cool  stove. 


Rodriguezia  recurva. 


causing  the  opening  of  fresh  nurieiies  for  the 
sale  of  these  plants,  and  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  find  in  the  course  of  my  rambles  a  new 
establishment  of  this  kind  in  Lordship  Lane, 
Dulwich.  This,  although  only  established  a  few 
months  ago,  contains  a  goodly  number  of  plants, 
fome  of  them  ratities,  and  also  many  things  in 
flower.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  some  of  these 
were  being  packed  for  the  Continent.  Amongst 
plants  in  flower  were  numerous  forms  of  that 
general  favourite,  Dendrobium  Wardianum, 
also  D.  crassinode,  which,  although  tlie  flowers 
are  smaller,  is  little  inferior  to  D.  Wardianum. 
Tliere  was  also  blooming  the  darkest  variety  of 
the  long-tailed  Lady's  Slipper  (Cypripediumcau- 
datum)  I  have  ever  seen,  together  with  nume- 
rous other  forms  of  this  now  popular  gmius, 
including  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  hybrid  C. 
vernixium,  bearing  more  s])otted  flowers  than 
usual,  and  an  abundance  of  promising-looking 
seedlings.  A  line  batch  of  Rodriguezia  secunda, 
recently  imported,  and  many  of  them  blooming, 


Odontoglossum  madrense. — A  dis!- 
tinot  and  charming  species,  and  one  which 
is  seldom  seen  in  good  condition.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  found  by  M.  Roezl  dur- 
ing the  last  journey  he  ever  made  in 
Mexico.  It  is  a  free-growing  plant  when 
placed  in  an  intermediate  house,  as  it 
cannot  withstand  so  low  a  temperature 
as  such  kinds  as  0.  crispum.  The  scape 
is  erect,  bearing  a  raceme  of  numerous 
large  flowers,  which  are  delicately  fra- 
grant, 3  inches  to  4  inches  across,  pure 
white,  marked  near  the  base  of  the  sepals 
and  petals  with  reddish  purple;  lip  shorter 
than  the  sepals  and  petals,  yellow  at  the 
base,  white  in  front.  An  excellent  variety  of  tl.is 
plant  I  observed  recently  in  the  Messrs.  Veitch's 
establishment. — W.  H.  G. 

The  Mexican  Tulip  (Cattleya  citrina).— This 
remarkable  species  is  just  now  making  a  grand  show 
with  Mr.  Measures,  at  Camberwell,  some  masses 
bearing  as  many  as  nine  of  the  large  and  fleshy,  lich 
yellow  flowers,  which  yield  a  delicate  and  grateful 
odour.  It  appears  to  be  the  only  Mexican  species 
of  this  genus,  and  was  first  introduced  by  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  upwards  of  sixty  years  ago.  It  is 
said  to  grow  in  the  cool  regions  of  Mexico,  at  from 
(1000  feet  to  7500  feet  elevation,  and  there  it  exists 
in  almost  a  dry  state  from  November  until  April.  I 
used  to  grow  it  well  on  the  back  wall  of  a  north 
house  in  which  plants  of  Odontoglossum  crispum 
were  kept,  although  in  Mr.Measures'collection  itdoes 
not  appear  to  be  kept  so  cool,  as  all  the  plants  hang 
over  the  path  of  an  intermediate  house,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  plants  will  maintain  their  vigour  for  the 
greatest  length  of  time  under  the  cooler  system. 
It  should  be  grown  upon  blocks  of  wood  and  sus- 
pended head  downwards,  as  in  no  other  position  can 
it  be  induced  to  grow.     Although  it  requires  so 
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little  water  during  the  winter  months,  it  enjoys  an 
abundant  supply  when  flowering  and  erowiog.— 
W.  H.  G. 

THE  ORCHID  ALBUM. 
The  March  number  of  this  work  is  just  to  hand 
and  contains  excellent  plates  of  the  following  :  — 

Phaljesopsis  Esmeralda.— The  original  of 
this  I  saw  last  season  flowering  in  the  fine  col- 
lection of  these  plants  grown  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Measures  at  Camberwell.  The  scape  is  erect,  and 
bears  a  raceme  of  twenty  flowers  and  buds ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  uniform  amethyst  colour, 
the  lip  being  a  deeper  shade  of  the  same  hue.  Mr. 
Williams  says  "  it  should  be  grown  in  a  light  place, 
not  too  far  from  the  glass,  always  keeping  good  and 
sweet  material  about  the  roots,  but  not  too  much  of 
it."  It  blooms  during  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
months,  and  is  a  native  of  Cochin  China. 

Dendrobium  luteolum  chloeocbntkum  is  a 
very  fine  form  of  the  species,  and  requires  the  same 
treatment.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  from 
Barmah,  a  district  which  appears  to  abound  in 
Dsndrobes. 

Cattleva  Bowringiana.— This  is  an  excellent 
figure  of  this  new  species  introduced  by  the  Messrs. 
Veitch  some  four  years  ago  from  Honduras.  In 
habit  it  somewhat  resembles  Cattleya  Skinneri. 
The  blooms,  which  are  produced  in  the  autumn,  are 
of  a  different  colour  to  those  of  the  last-named 
plant.  The  blossoms  are  borne  some  six  or  ten  to- 
gether, and  are  in  the  sepals  and  petals  rosy  purple, 
the  lip  being  of  a  rich  maroon-purple,  the  throat 
wliite.  It  is  said  to  grow  on  the  sides  of  streams, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  waterfalls,  which  evidently 
points  to  its  requiring  a  very  moist  atmosphere. 

Vanda  suavis  (Chatsworth  variety). — This  is  a 
bold  plate  of  a  very  handsome  form  of  this  lovely 
species,  which  was  lirst  introduced  by  the  Messrs, 
Veitch  from  Java,  and  differs  from  other  varieties 
in  the  density  of  its  rich  purple  spots  and  bars.  It, 
like  all  this  section  of  the  genus,  yields  a  delicious 
perfume.  This  particular  variety  appears  to  have 
long  graced  the  collection  at  Chatsworth  ;  hence  its 
name.  The  forms  of  Vanda  suavis  are  numerous, 
and  although  all  are  beautiful,  without  varietal 
names  one  could  not  be  sure  of  obtaining  a  particu- 
lar form  when  the  plant  is  not  in  bloom,  and  there- 
fore I  welcome  good  illustrations  of  these  varieties 
when  the  characters  are  fixed.  W.  H.  G. 


guibli  them.  Colour,  I  know,  has  been  given  as  :i  dis- 
tinction, the  dark  forms  being  called  odoratum,  and 
the  pale  forms  gloriosum,  but  as  the  writer  of  the 
above  note  infers  there  arc  some  distinctive  characters, 
I  should  like  to  know  them. — G. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Dendrobiam  thyreifloruni.— Ihave  a  plant  of  Den- 
drobium thyrsiflorum  with  twelve  racemes.  It  is  not  a 
made-up  plant.— .T.  Cai.dkb,  ManchesUt: 

Oncldium  concolor  lias  been  brightening  the  Orchid 
house  for  weeks  past  witli  its  pure  yellow  flowers.  It  is  one 
of  the  showiest  and  m05t  beautiful  of  its  genus. 

Anerraecutn  Sanderianum  is  becoming  widely 
known,  and  a  spike  of  flowers  from  Mr.  Charles  J.  Catt, 
Warrington,  shows  us  what  a  beautiful  Orchid  it  is  ;  the 
flowers  are  of  the  purest  white  and  borae  freely. 

Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum.  densiflorum.  Paxtoni,  and 
Sehru3deri  arc  in  full  flower  at  the  Messrs.  Veitch 's  nursery, 
Chelsea.  The  last  of  the  four  is  lighter  than  densiflorum,  of 
which  it  is  a  variety. 

liSelia  ilava,  blooming  now,  is  a  distinct  Brazilian 
sp  eies.  The  flower  is  self  yellow  and  very  bright,  sepals 
and  petals  narrow,  and  the  lip  crimpy.  It  is  useful,  as  the 
colour  is  £0  decided. 

CoelOKyne  'elegranp,  apparently  of  the  ocellati  type,  is 
white  with  the  lip  striped  inside  with  brown,  the  base  yellow. 
It  possibly  obt.ains  its  name  from  the  eleg.aut  character  of 
the  racemes.     It  is  in  bloom  at  Kcw. 

Mlltonia  or  Odontoglossum  Koezli,  a  newrel.ative 
of  M,  vexillarium,  is  a  remarkably  chaste  flower,  pure  white 
except  the  yellow  stains  at  the  apex  of  the  lip,  and  the  rich 
sviffusion  of  crimson-purple  at  the  base  of  the  broad  petals. 
It  is  flowering  at  Kew  in  the  eool  house, 

Coelogyne  tomeatOBa,— This  is  gi-owing  in  a  pot  in 
the  cool  house  at  Kew,  and  carries  two  pendent  spikes  which 
proceed  from  tlie  base  of  the  pseudo  bulbs.  The  eepals  and 
petals  are^pale  whitish  brown,  and  the  lip  inside  is  richly 
striped  with  the  s;ime  hue,  the  front  portion  being  ridged 
witn  sulphur  yellow. 

Odontoglossum  odoratum.  —  Your  corre- 
spondent on  page  .332  of  TiiR  Garhen,  in  speaking  of 
this  useful  Udoutoglossuni,  says  it  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  O.  gloriosum,  but  it  is  quite  dis- 
Having  always  considered  the  two  synonymous. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  AT  GHENT. 

April  15—22. 
Once  in  five  years  the  horticulturists  throughout 
Belgium  combine  and  hold  a  grand  exhibition  at 
Ghent,  the  famous  city  of  flowers  and  nursery  gar- 
dens and  the  great  centre  of  European  horticulture. 
During  the  past  week,  commencing  on  Saturday 
last,  the  fine  old  Flemish  town  has  welcomed  a  great 
gathering  of  horticulturists  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
There  you  met  famous  gardeners  and  botanists — 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  Russians  and  Austrians, 
French  and  Germans,  Italians  and  Swiss — all 
assembled  to  see  and  learn,  exchange  ideas,  and 
enjoy  themselves. 

Supported  by  the  State,  patronised  by  the  King 
and  Royal  Family,  the  Societe  Royale  d'Agrioulture 
et  de  Botanique  of  Ghent  is  able  to  carry  out  an 
exhibition  such  as  we  can  never  hope  to  do  in  this 
country,  where  horticulture  is  not  considered  such 
an  important  national  industry  as  in  Belgium,  where 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population  live  upon  hor- 
ticulture directly  or  indirectly. 

These  quinquennial  exhibitions  are  epochs  in  the 
history  of  Belgian  horticulture,  and,  we  might  say, 
in  that  of  Europe.   So  far  as  indoor  plants  are  con- 
cerned, one  is  able  to  judge  from  these  shows  of 
the  progress  that  is  made  in  the  intervening  live 
years,  and  the  interval  is  loog  enough  to  mark  the 
rise  and  fall  in  the  popularity  of  particular  classes 
of  plants.      This  was  clearly  seen  in  the  present 
show  compared  with  that  which  was  held  five  years 
ago.     At  the  last  quinquennial  show  Orchids,  for 
instance,  were  few  and  poorly  represented,  but  now, 
as  they  are  in  the  ascendant  in  Belgium,  they  were 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  whole 
exhibition,  so  numerous  were  they  and  so  admirably 
represented.     Everybody  now  talks  about  Orchids, 
and  they  formed  the  principal  texts  for  the  speakers 
at  the  gathering.    But  we,  in  this  country,  have 
nothing  to  fear;  the  Belgians  will  never  and  can 
never  rival  us  in  Orchid  culture.    Other  classes  of 
plants  that  had  advanced  wonderfully  since  the 
last  show  were  Anthuriums  and  Clivias  (Imanto- 
phyllnms).    The  Belgians  have  done  more  than  any 
other  country  in  the  improvement  of  these  plants, 
and  they  have  now  brought  them  to  such  perfection 
that  it  is  diSicuIt  to  see  how  it  is  possible  to  advance 
further.     Greenhouse    Rhododendrons    and    hardy 
Azileas  have  been  impro%'ed  by  the  Belgians,  espe- 
cially the  Azalea  mollis,  of  which  they  have  now  a 
very  beautiful  new  race  of  double  varieties,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  show. 
These  are  among  the    few   classes    of  plants   in 
which  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Belgians,  but 
they  are  at  a  standstill  with  the  majority.    Amaryl- 
lids,  which  have  been  improved  by  rapid  strides, 
were  at  the  show  no  better  and  perhaps  worse  than 
they  were  five  years  ago,  though  they  were  more 
numerous.     One  sees  no   Cyclamens  such  as  are 
shown  in  London  ;  no  such  pot  Roses,  Pelargoniums, 
trained  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  hardy  flowers, 
such  as  Narcissi  and  even  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and 
other  Dutch  bulbs— in  fact,  the  Dutch  bulbs  ex- 
hibited in  Ghent  by  Dutch  growers  would  be  con- 
sidered third  and  fourth-rate  at  our  London  shows. 
What  we  cannot  see  to  such  perfection  in  England 
are  the  Azaleas  and  Camellias,  Palms,  Cycads,  Tree 
Ferns,  Bays,  which,  as  everyone  knows,  are  the 
staple  industry  of  the  two  hundred  and  odd  nur- 
series in  Ghent  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  exhibition  was  held  as  usual  at  the  Casino,  a 
handsome  and  capacious  building  belonging  to  the 
Ghent  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society.  The 
building  is  lofty  and  surrounded  by  galleries,  from 
whence    a    view    of    the  whole   can    be   enjoyed. 


tinct.  „  .  „        ,  ,         . 

I  should  be  glad  it  the  writer  would  kindly  point  out    This  great  hall  was  filled  in  every  part  by  exhibits, 

the  differences  to  me,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  distin- 1  and  in  addition  there  was  an  enormous  temporary 


hall  besides  a  number  of  glass  houses  in  the  grounds 
crammed  full  with  plants.  Both  halls  were  laid 
out  and  arranged  in  an  informal  way,  and  the 
mingling  of  colour  and  foliage  created  most  beau- 
tiful effects;  in  fact,  viewed  from  the  gallery  the 
main  hall  was  a  paradise  of  brilliant  colours  and 
beautiful  foliage.  We  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from 
the  Belgians  in  the  matter  of  arranging  flower  shows ; 
they  seem  to  have  the  knack  of  arranging  small 
plants  so  as  to  make  them  large  and  display  them- 
selves to  the  best  advantage.  They  concentrate  their 
brilliant  colours,  such  as  those  of  their  monster 
Azaleas,  and  so  put  them  in  contrast  to  masses  of 
foliage  such  as  Palms,  Cjcids  and  Tree  Ferns,  and 
by  these  means,  instead  of  the  higgledy-piggledy 
arrangements  common  at  English  shows,  you  get 
decided  effects,  which  one  can  enjoy.  They  group 
i'7i  masse  their  Rhododendrons,  Ghent  Azaleas,  Clivias, 
Anthuriums,  Orchids,  Camellias,  and  other  bright 
flowers,  and  intermingle  them  with  foliage  to  act  as 
a  foil  to  the  colours,  and  they  know  well  how  to  get 
the  best  effects  from  their  Tree  Ferns  and  Palms, 
which  are  often  20  feet  and  even  30  feet  high. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  enormous  extent  of  the 
exhibition  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that  the 
schedule  embraced  no  fewer  than  417  classes,  and 
these  were  nearly  all  represented.  To  judge  the 
exhibits  there  was  a  jury  numbering  110  members, 
and  though  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  work 
could  not  have  been  done  by  a  fourth  of  that 
number,  it  gives  an  idea  of  the  way  horticultural 
exhibitions  on  a  large  scale  are  carried  out  by  this 
nation  of  gardeners. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  fall  details  of  all 
the  exhibits,  but  confine  our  notes  to  those  that 
we  think  may  interest  our  readers. 

New  plants  being  the  first  in  the  schedule  are 
considered  the  most  impoitant,  and  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  classes  were  set  apart  for  them.    These 
were  nearly  all  represented,  but  there  was  not  one 
exceptionally   remarkable   plant   among  them    all, 
nothing  that  surprises  one  who  is  on  the  look  out 
for  novelties.     The  majority  of  the  new  plants  con- 
sisted of  those  of  the  fine  foliage  class  that  seems 
to  be  of  the  highest  importance  in  Belgium.    The 
only  exhibitor  of  twenty  new  plants,   not  in  com- 
merce,  flowering    or    fine  foliage,  was  M.  Jacob- 
Makoy,  of  Liege,  and  his  lot  comprised  Labisea 
Malouana,  Aphelandra  Louisa',  Bismarckia  nobilis 
(Palm),  Dieffenbachia  Kerchoveana,  Hoplophytum 
robustum  variegatum,   Eugenia    oleoidcs  elegans, 
Pandanus  glaucescens,  Ntphthyis  picturata,  Cara- 
guata    Peacooki    fol.    rubris,    Curmeria    Leopoldi, 
Pandanus  DHaenei,  Alocasia  Leopoldi,  Pandanus 
De  Smetianus,   Philodendron  Corsinianum,  Phrv- 
nium  variegatum,  Croton  Emperor  Alexander  III , 
Encholirion     roseum     variegatum,     Dieffenbachia 
gemmata,  and  Canistrum  leopardinum.    We  give 
the  full  list  as  a  record  of  the  new  plants  not  in 
commerce  at  this  period,  though  there  are  only  half- 
a-dozen  that  can  be  considered  first-rate  and  dis- 
tinct.     M.   Jacob-Makoy    also    showed    the    only 
collection  of  six  not  in  CDmmerce,  the  finest  plant 
among  them  being  the  noble  Bromeliad,  Brochinia 
Andreana,  discovered,  we  believe,  by  M.  Andre,  of 
Paris,  when  travelling  in   Biitish   Guiana.     There 
were  also  in  the  colltction    Curmeria    Leopoldi, 
Nidularium  Makoyanum,  Inga    Glaziouana,  Amo- 
mum    vittatum,  and    Dieffenbachia    Kerchoveana, 
nearly    all  fine-foliaged   plants.     Among    the  ten 
plants     recently    put    in    commerce,    shown     by 
MM.   Desbois    et  Cie.   were    Polygonatum    multi- 
fiorum  variegatum,  Solomon's  Seal  with  variegated 
leaves  ;   Boronia  heterophylla,  the  beautiful  New 
Holland  plant  lately  exhibited  by  Messrs.  A'eitch  ; 
Begonia  Arthur  Malet,  very  fine  foliage;  B.  Louise 
Closson,  also  good  ;  Phytolacca  decandra  variegata, 
more  curious  than  beautiful ;  Epacris  onosmsefiora; 
DracKna    Douceti,   and  Adiantum   schizophyllum. 
In  the  classes  for  single  specimens  of  absolutely  new 
plants,  the  first  prize  for  a  flowering  example  was 
awarded  to  M.  Hye-Leysen  for  Cypripedium  Law- 
renceanum  Hyeanum,  shown  last  year  in  London, 
having   green    flowers  instead   of  reddish  brown. 
The    second    prize    went    to    M.    Van    Geert    for 
Boronia  heterophylla,  a  far  more   important  plant 
than  the  Cypripedium,  while  Vriesia  chrysostachjs 
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from  M.  Jacob-Makoy  was  third.  The  best  new 
fine  foliage  plant  was  considered  to  be  Begonia 
Lubbersi,  a  really  beautiful  plant,  with  dark 
emerald  green  leaves  spotted  with  silver.  This  was 
from  M.  Pynaert  Yan-Geert,  who  also  took  second 
and  third  prizes  in  the  same  class  for  Dichorisandra 
tseniensis,  a  creeping  plant,  with  beautifully  marked 
fo'.iage,  and  Alocasia  Chantrieri,  a  handsome  leaved 
Aroid,  The  finest  seedling  stove  plant  not  before 
exhibited  was  Anthurium  Makoyanum,  a  hybrid 
from  A.  Andreanum,  sent  by  M.  Jacob  Makoy,  while 
M.  Pynaert  Van-Geert  was  second  with  Begonia 
President  de  Boureuilles,  with  beautiful  metallic- 
pnrple  foliage  and  large  pink  flowers  in  the  way  of 
B.  incarnata.  The  best  fine-foliaged  plant  for  a 
greenhouse  was  Phormium  tenax  roseum  piotum, 
with  bronzy  red  leaves,  and  the  best  flowering  hardy 
p'.ant  from  seed  was  the  doable -flowered  Azalea 
mollis,  with  pretty  resetted  flowers  of  a  salmon-pink. 
The  most  remarkible  new  plant  in  the  whole  exhibi- 
tion was,  we  considered,  a  variegated  sport  of  Vriesia 
tessellata.  The  ordinary  form  of  this  is  extremely 
handsome,  its  leaves  being  emerald  green,  trans- 
versely barred  or  tessellated  with  black;  and  in  the 
variegated  form  there  are  in  addition  broad  longi- 
tudinal bands  of  white  and  cross  markings  of 
violet.  As  the  Bromeliad  family  is  so  popular  on 
the  Continent,  one  can  imagine  what  interest  is 
taken  iu  this  beautiful  novelty.  Other  remarkable 
newplants  were  Anthurium  De  Smetianum,  a  variety 
of  A.  Andreanum,  with  spathes  of  an  intensely  deep 
crimson,  Dracaena  indivisa  albo-margiuata  (certifi- 
cated lately  by  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society). 

Okchids,  as  we  bsfore  remarked,  were  very  nume- 
rous, but  compared  with  our  standard  in  England 
were  not  extraordinary.  One  saw  no  exceptionally 
fine  specimens,  but  crowds  of  small  plants  arranged 
to  the  best  advantage.  Thirty-three  classes  were 
alone  devoted  to  Orchids,  and  twenty-one  of  these 
were  represented.  There  were  classes  for  collec- 
tions, limited  and  unlimited  in  numbers,  for  diffe- 
rent genera,  such  asCattleyaand  Lajlia,  Cypripedium, 
Masdevallia,  Vanda  and  Aerides,  Odontoglossum 
and  Anii;3tochilus.  The  class  for  the  largest  dis- 
play was  considered  the  most  important,  as  the  first 
prize,  a  gold  medal,  was  presented  by  the  Queen  of 
the  Belgians.  This  was  won  by  M.  Peeters,  a  nur- 
seryman at  Brussels,  and  his  collection,  consisting  of 
upwards  of  a  hundred  distinct  species  and  varieties, 
certainly  did  him  great  credit.  He  had  besides  fine 
plants  of  the  commoner  kinds,  such  rarities  as 
Lffilia  grandis,  La^ia  elegans  prasiata,  Cypripedium 
vernixium,  Druryi,  Robelini,  euryandrum,  .Schnc- 
der:u,  Mrs.  Canham,  Sallieri,  Wallaertianum  (new), 
lleasuredanum,  Sedeni  candidulum,  Ci  flogyne  cris- 
tita  alba,  Odontoglossum  aspersum,  Wilckeanum, 
biphicanthum  (very  fine),  Jenningsianum,  poly- 
xanthum,  ramosissimum,  Dendrobium  EUianum, 
Findleyanum,  Burlingtonia  bahiensis,  the  whole 
forming  a  solid  bank  of  bloom.  In  the  other  col- 
lections we  saw  the  following  noteworthy  kinds 
well  represented  :  Trixspermum  Berkeley!,  Cattleja 
Schofieldiana  (very  fine),  Dendrobium  Leechianum, 
Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  with  very  large  flowers, 
spotted  and  blotched  with  bright  purple  in  the 
way  of  the  Veitchianum  variety,  Phahcnopsis 
Sanderiana,  with  two  branched  spikes  carry- 
ing twenty  large  flowers  beautifully  tinted 
with  rose,  Odontoglossum  Karwinski,  Cattleya 
Schilleriana,  Masdevallia  coccinca,  a  specimen  with 
three  dozen  flowers ;  Masdevallia  .Shuttleworthi, 
with  thirteen  blooms  ;  and  Onoidium  sarcodes,  with 
branched  spikes  5  feet  long.  Among  Odontoglos- 
Bums  the  most  remarkable  was  a  yellow  variety  of 
the  luteo-purpureum  section  (probably  of  O.  seep- 
truna),  which  was  provisionally  named  0.  Masurelli. 
It  is  different  from  any  other  we  know,  and 
though  its  beauty  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  it 
would  fetch  a  high  price  if  sold  in  London.  It  was 
shown  by  MM.  A'ervaet  et  Cie.  Cypripediums  being 
the  fashionable  Orchids  in  Belgium  as  well  as  here 
just  now,  were  plentiful  as  regards  sorts,  but  no  fine 
specimens  were  seen.  After  the  Hyeanum  variety 
of  C.  Lawrenceanum,  the  most  remarkable  was  that 
named  C.  Lemoinieri,  an  extremely  handsome  hybrid 
of  the  C.  Sedeni  stamp.  It  has  large  handsomely 
formed  flowers,  larger  than  those  of  Sedeni,  and  of 
a  rich  v;olet-red  colour.    The  growth  is  very  strong, 
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the  spikes  tall,  and  the  foliage  long  and  broad.  The 
following  are  among  the  less  common  kinds  of  Cy- 
pripedium shown  :  C.  Swanianum,  Crossianum, 
Parishi,  calophyllum,  marmorophyllum,  hirsutissi- 
mum,  insigne,  sylhetense,  Dauthieri,  selligerum 
majus,  Druryi,  vernixium,  Hinksianum  (in  the  way 
of  Roezli),  Harrisianum,  superbum,  nitens,  tonsum, 
Amesianum,  politum,  meirax,  caudatum  roseum, 
grande(from  M.  Hye,  finer  than  we  have  ever  seen  it), 
and  Wittei,  which  is  apparently  only  a  twin-flowered 
C.  Hookeri.  The  collections  of  Cypripediums  were 
among  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  show, 
and  probably  there  was  never  before  such  a  large 
assemblage  of  different  kinds  in  an  exhibition.  It 
is  a  singular  fact  that  the  most  Interesting  and  most 
valuable  Orchid  came  from  England.  It  was  a 
three-flowered  spike  of  a  variety  of  Cattleya  Trianie, 
having  the  sepals  of  a  pale  rose,  broadly  banded 
down  the  centre  with  crimson  in  the  way  of  the 
variety  C.  Backhousiana,  but  not  so  heavily,  the  mark- 
ings taking  more  the  form  of  splashes  and  freckles. 

Fine  FOLiAiiED  plants,  always  a  great  feature  in 
Belgian  shows,  were,  one  might  say,  the  groundwork 
of  the  display.  Palms,  Cycads,  Tree  Ferns,  Aroids 
being  shown  in  great  numbers,  the  details  of  which 
would  occupy  too  much  space.  The  finest  Tree 
Ferns  we  ever  saw  were  in  some  of  the  groups.  For 
example,  of  the  beautiful  Cyathea  dealbata  there 
were  specimens  with  stems  20  feet  high  ;  Dicksonia 
antarctica  (Balantium  it  is  called  there),  almost  as 
tall ;  gigantic  specimens  of  Cyathea  medallaris, 
Hemetelia  Smithi,  Dicksonia  fibrosa,  Cyathea  Cun- 
ninghami  (20  feet)  towered  above  everything  else, 
and  gave  that  beautiful  picturesque  outline  which 
everyone  so  much  admired.  But  there  were  no  such 
fine  specimens  of  other  Ferns  several  feet  across 
as  are  to  be  seen  in  English  exhibitions  ;  indeed, 
the  Ferns,  with  the  exception  of  tree  kinds,  were 
poor.  Palms  of  almost  all  kinds  in  cultivation  were 
to  be  seen,  and  among  the  less  common  kinds  were 
some  noble  examples  of  Licuala  grandis  (previously 
called  Pritchardia),  Washingtonia  robusta,  Steven- 
sonia  grandifolia.  Wax  Palm  (Ceroxylon  andicola). 
The  magnificent  collection  of  twenty-five  Palms 
shown  by  M.  de  Ghillinck  de  Walle,  and  which  won 
the  gold  medal  given  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
contained  some  remarkable  specimens  of  such 
noble  Palms  as  ArecaBaueri,  Brahea  dulcis,  Pritch- 
ardia pacifica,  Cocos  Bonneti,  Sabal  Blackburniana, 
as  was  also  the  collection  of  twenty  shown  by  31. 
Van  Houtte. 

Indian  Azaleas  give  brightness  to  the  whole 
scene,  particularly  the  enormous  Mushroom-headed 
plants,  some  quite  7  feet  in  diameter,  from  31. 
Ghillinck  de  Walle,  which  won  the  great  prize ; 
while  that  from  the  gardens  of  the  president  of  the 
society  (Comte  de  Kerohove)  were  scarcely  inferior. 
These  same  plants  have  figured  at  several  quin- 
quennial shows,  and  it  is  marvellous  how  such  old 
plants  can  be  maintained  in  perfect  health  and 
be  sent  to  shows  perfect  masses  of  fiower.  The 
Azalea  being  such  an  important  plant  with  Belgians, 
the  classes  devoted  to  it  numbered  no  fewer  than 
twenty- three.  Rhododendrons  of  the  ponticum 
section  made  a  grand  display  in  themselves,  but  one 
could  see  that  the  bulk  of  them  were  English- 
raised  varieties,  it  being  singular  the  Belgians  have 
not  turned  their  attention  seriously  to  raising  new 
Rhododendrons.  Ghent  Azaleas,  on  the  other  hand, 
owe  much  to  the  Belgian  nurserymen,  by  whom  the 
finest  sorts  have  been  raised.  We  were  pleased  to 
see  that  an  advance  has  been  made  with  the  Azalea 
mollis,  and  quite  a  new  race  of  double  varieties  has 
been  obtained.  This,  to  us,  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  classes  of  plants  in  the  exhibition.  The 
Camellia?  in  small  pots  were  exceptionally  fine, 
being  compact  pyramids  ranging  from  2  feet  to 
.'i  feet  high,  and  perfectly  crowded  with  flowers- 
very  different  from  the  small,  slender,  sparsely- 
flowered  specimens  we,  as  a  rule,  see  in  England. 

ClIVIAS,  on  lillANTOPHYLLUMS,  arc  just  now 
very  popular  on  the  Continent,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Ghent  nurserymen  have  for  several 
years  been  raising  new  varieties,  but  after  all  the 
range  of  colour  is  so  limited  that  there  is  but 
little  difference  in  the  scores  of  so-called  distinct 
varieties  that  have  been  named.    The  same  mono- 


tonous, and,  as  some  think  vulgar,  colour,  a  bright 
orange-scarlet,  prevails  among  them  all,  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  a  few  of  the  finest 
new  varieties  are  invaluable  greenhouse  or  room 
plants.  The  finest  sort  we  saw  was  that  named 
Souvenir  de  F.  Vervaene,  by  far  the  brightest 
coloured  and  the  best  formed  flower  among  the 
scores  of  varieties  exhibited.  The  next  best  were 
those  named  M.  Auguste  Lemoinier,  Joseph  Spae, 
M.  Jules  Hye,  Jules  Van  Loo,  all  first-rate  and 
superior  to  what  are  regarded  here  as  the  finest 
forms,  such  as  Martha  Reimer,  Lindeni,  and  super- 
bum.  We  ha\-e  a  good  deal  to  learn  also  from  the 
Belgians  in  the  culture  of  these  plants,  some  of  the 
specimens  shown  being  of  enormous  size. 

Akthuriu.ms,  like  the  Clivias,  are  to  the  front 
with  the  Ghent  nurserymen,  and  a  large  number  of 
fine  varieties  have  been  raised  by  intercrossing  A. 
Scherzerianum  and  A.  Andreanum,  but  details  of 
these  novelties  must  be  deferred.  Amaryllis  im- 
provement both  in  Bilgium  and  Holland  does  not 
seem  to  have  advanced  in  the  leas^t  since  the  last 
quinquennial  show.  There  were  several  groups 
shown,  but  all  the  sorts  were  antiquated  and  would 
not  be  tolerated  here.  In  contrast  to  these  was 
the  magnificent  group  of  100  plants  sent  over 
from  Chelsea  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  consisting  of 
some  of  their  finest  named  sorts.  This  group  was 
the  centre  of  attraction,  and  the  prize  of  200 
francs  along  with  the  special  prize  (a  work  of 
art)  given  by  Mme.  Verschaffielt  for  the  finest 
exhibit  in  the  whole  exhibition  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  A'eitch.  Such  a  collection  as  this  must 
surely  give  an  impetus  to  Continental  Amaryllis 
fanciers,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  some  improve- 
ment during  the  nest  five  years. 

The  Cyclamens  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  also 
awarded  a  valuable  prize,  were  a  great  attraction, 
as  the  culture  of  these  beautiful  spring  flowers 
seems  to  be  little  understooil  on  the  Continent.  The 
Cinerarias  from  Messrs.  Cannell  were  admired  for 
their  perfect  culture,  though  a  very  fine  collection 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  standard  of  excellence  of  Cinerarias 
on  the  Continent  is  below  ours.  Cut  flowers  arranged 
in  bouquets,  wreaths,  vases,  and  the  like  were  not 
remarkable,  and  the  fact  that  the  chief  prizes  for 
bouquets  and  dinner-table  stands  were  taken  by 
Mr.  Brown,  a  florist  in  Richmond,  Surrey,  shows 
that  we  have  nothing  to  learn  from  the  Belgians  in 
this  direction.  Mr.  Brown's  arrangements  were  ex- 
cellent, though  we  should  have  liked  to  have  seen 
his  bouquets  less  formal  in  outline ;  the  Belgian 
style,  ic  ,  having  the  flowers  arranged  more  loosely, 
if,  we  think,  better.  Such  were  the  most  prominent 
features  of  this  great  exhibition,  but  want  of  space 
this  week  prevents  us  from  alluding  to  many  points 
which  may  interest  our  readers,  and,  therefore,  must 
be  deferred. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
ArRiL  18. 
Stormy  weather  marred  the  success  of  the  second 
show  of  this  society,  but  the  warmth  and  sunshine 
of  the  past  few  days  have  brought  the  flowers  for- 
ward, so  that  on  this  occasion  we  had  as  varied  a 
display  of  alpine  Primulas  and  other  gems  of  the 
hardy  garden  as  we  usually  obtain  at  a  miscella- 
neous exhibition.  Azaleas  were  excellent  in  the 
winningclasses,  and  the  brilliant  Amaryllids,  Daffo- 
dils, and  Rhododendrons  gave  richness  to  a  show 
that  presented  many  interesting  features,  and  was, 
all  points  considered,  worthy  of  the  society  under 
whose  auspices  it  was  held. 

The  most  interesting  class  to  those  who  make  a 
speciality  of  hardy  flowers  was  that  for  a  collection 
of  alpines,  in  which  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  Mr. 
F.  Whitbourne,  tlreat  Gearies,  Iltord,  was  first. 
There  were  such  things  as  the  lovely  Tecophyliea 
cyanocrocus  and  the  rich  gentian-blue  T.  Leicht- 
lini;  Primula  pubesoens  alba,  better  kown  as 
nivalis,  as  white  as  snow :  P.  rosea,  the  yellow  P. 
discolor,  and  the  clear  sky  .blue-flowered  P.  margi- 
nata  c:\;rulea,  besides  an  assortment  of  Chionodoxas, 
&o.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  were 
second,  and  the  great  features  in  this  exhibit  were 
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the  Soldanellas,  including  such  kinds  as  the  exqui- 
site  minima,  minima  pallida,  and  alpina,  of  which 
several  pans  were  shown.  When  these  flowers  are 
done  well,  nothing  can  rival  their  delicite  beauty 
both  in  tint  and  form.  For  a  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham, 
was  first,  and  he  had  the  [  pure  white  Trillium 
grandifloram.  Primulas  of  various  kinds,  the 
bell-flowered  Sisyrinohium  grandiflorum,  and  An- 
drosace  carnea.  Auriculas  are  the  flowers  of 
the  season,  and  Mr.  Douglas  made  a  good  begin- 
ning by  gaining  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  twelve, 
showing  well-Jlowered  plants  of  several  varieties. 
The  self-purple  Chas.  J.  Perry,  the  self  velvety 
crimson  Sir  W.  Hewett,  and  the  green-edged 
Acme  were  worthy  of  note.  Mr.  Turner  showed 
plants  with  smaller  trusses  and  was  placed  second. 
The  last-named  was,  however,  first  in  this  class  for 
alpine  varieties,  the  plants  well  grown,  and  carrying 
heavy  trusses  of  finely  coloured  blooms.  Tennyson, 
lilac-purple,  shading  to  a  deeper  tint ;  and  Mrs. 
Thomson,  deep  lustrous  red,  with  bright  yellow 
piste,  were  amongst  the  best.  Polyanthuses  made 
an  interesting  cla^s,  and  Mr.  Douglas  showed  well, 
exhibiting  gold-laced  varieties.  Azaleas  made  a 
great  show,  and  the  six  specimens  of  greenhouse 
kinds  put  up  by  Mr.  Turner,  who  was  first  in  the  class 
for  these,  were  models  of  skilful  culture.  Apollo, 
Baron  de  Vriere  and  Roi  de  HoUande  deserve  a  note 
for  their  fine  colours.  Azaleas  of  the  mollis  section 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Sons,  Great 
Berkampstead,  and  there  are  few  finer  flowers  for 
the  conservatory  or  greenhouse.  Amaryllids  were 
well  exhibited,  Mr.  Douglas  showing  twelve  good 
specimens,  one  of  the  best  being  Monarch ;  tine 
form,  scarlet,  whitish  centre.  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son  were  second  in  the  class,  having  several  seed- 
lings of  promise.  For  Cinerarias  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  were  first,  the  plants  densely  bloomed, 
neat,  dwarf,  and  the  flowers  of  rich  colour;  and 
there  was  also  a  class  for  Pelargoniums,  which 
were  fairly  good.  Roses  were  a  pleasant  break 
away  from  the  above,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Ches- 
hunt,  coming  first  with  specimens  evincing  good 
culture;  Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  being 
second. 

The  miscellaneous  class  was  well  filled,  as  most  of 
the  leading  nurserymen  contributed.  A  group  of 
Rhododendrons  in  pots  came  from  Messrs.  H.  Lane 
and  Sons,  Great  Berkhamstead.  The  specimens  were 
a  mass  of  bloom,  especially  such  varieties  as  The 
Queen,  pink ;  Charles  Bagley,  fine  purple-maroon  ; 
and  Cynthia,  rich  pink.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of 
Cheshunt,  had  a  fine  collection  of  Koses,  in  which 
■were  excellent  specimens  of  The  Bride,  a  lovely 
Rose ;  the  delicatt-  Marie  Van  Houtte,  the  shining 
rose-carmine  Ulrich  Brunner,  Her  Majesty,  and  The 
Puritan.  In  the  group  was  a  small  tree  of  Labur- 
num covered  wiih  flowers.  Mr.  W.  Rumsey  also 
showed  Roses  in  several  varieties.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
had  an  excellent  arrangement,  in  which  there  were 
good  specimens  of  Cattleya  fekinneri,  a  richly 
coloured  Orchid  not  so  often  seen  as  it  deserves ; 
Phajus  maculatus;  Arpophyllum  giganteum,  with 
dense  spikes  of  pinky  rose  flowers ;  Oncidium  sar- 
codos,  and  several  other  interesting  things.  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  had  double  Cinerarias 
of  decided  self  colours ;  and  Cyclamens  were  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  John  Odell,  Hillingdon,  and  Mr.  W. 
Hibburt,  gardener  to  Mr.W.  Clay,  Kingston.  Epacris 
came  from  Messrs.  W.  Culbush  and  Son,  Higbgate ; 
and  cut  blooms  of  Tree  Carnations,  including  the 
lovely  salmon-pink  Mrs.  W.  H.  Grenfell,  from  Mr. 
Charles  Turner.  Narcissi  were  contributed  in  great 
numbers  by  Messis.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden  ; 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham ;  and  Messrs.  Collins, 
Gabriel  and  Co. .Waterloo  Road.  A  group  of  flower- 
ing and  foliage  plants  was  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Kemp, 
gardener  to  Mr.  H.  Barry,  Bushill  House,  Winchmore 
Hill. 

There  were  several  floricultural  certificates,  which 
were  given  as  under:  To  Mr.  J.  Chambers,  West- 
lake  Nursery,  Islev.orth,  for  Violet  Victoria,  a  free, 
hardy,  and  fragrant  double  violet-purple  variety, 
very  useful  for  market ;  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  for 
Cinerarias  Aspasia, rich  purple;  Rosina,  rosy  purple; 
and  Faust,  bright  carmine,  all  being  double.    Mr, 


J.  Douglas  showed  Amaryllis  Monarch,  scarlet,  ex- 
cellent form,  and  A.  Albert  Victor,  an  almost  rich 
crimson  self,  and  was  awarded  a  certificate  in  both 
instances.  Mr.  Douglas  also  had  a  certificate  for 
the  grey-edged  Auricula  Marmion,  excellent  pip, 
like  Alexander  Meiklejohn  in  character,  the  body 
colour  black,  and  Emperor  Frederick,  an  alpine 
variety,  similar  to  Unique.  Messrs.  Veitch  had 
certificates  for  Amaryllis  Aspasia,  white,  feathered 
with  scarlet;  p]squisite,  fine  bright  crimson  self; 
and  Thackeray,  similar  in  colour,  but  richer. 

Certificates  were  also  given  to  Mr.  H.  Bennett, 
Shepperton,  for  Rosa  minutifolia  alba,  one  of  the 
Poljantha  section,  an  exquisite  variety,  the  plant 
dwarf,  vigorous,  and  covered  with  a  mass  of  small, 
sweetly  scented  double  white  flowers ;  it  is  a  gem 
for  decorations,  so  rich  in  leaf  and  bloom ;  and 
pedigree  seedling  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  Duchess 
of  Rutland,  which  resembled  a  full  flower  of 
Baroness  Rothschild  in  build  and  tint.  To  Mr.  J. 
Odell  for  Cyclamens  Lord  Hillingdon  and  Dixon 
Hartland,  both  good  forms;  and  to  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Son  for  Narcissus  bicolor  J.  M.  Camm  and 
Leedsi  Duchess  of  Westminster,  two  useful  flowers. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons  for  Puschkinia  libanotica  compacta,  a 
beautiful  flower,  striped  with  blue ;  and  to  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware  for  the  same  plant.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  had  a 
certificate  for  each  of  the  following ;  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum  atrosanguineum,  crimson  spathe ; 
Cordyline  australis  variegata,  Selaginella  cuspidata 
crispa,  certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety recently ;  and  Oncidium  undulatum,  bearing 
long  racemes  of  rich  brown  flowers,  relieved  with 
white  on  the  petals. 

A  full  list  of  the  prizes  is  given  in  our  advertising 
columns. 

THE  ROYAL  HORTICl'LTURAL  SOCIETY. 
To  THE  Editoe  of  Thb  Gaeden. 

SiE, — Your  obliging  insertion  of  my  letters 
continues  to  bring  in  names  of  candidates  for 
fellowship.  In  this  neighbourhood,  within  a  walk 
from  my  house,  thirty-nine  owners  of  gardens 
themselves  and  two  of  their  friends  have  added 
their  names  to  the  list  of  £1  Is.  and  £2  2s.  Fellows, 
while  some  have  not  yet  answered,  and  others  have 
not  yet  been  written  to.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
we  shall  make  the  number  up  to  fifty  owners  of 
gardens.  Surely  this  proves  that  if  ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  shown  that  they  owe  a  debt  to  the 
society  for  the  work  it  has  done,  and  is  doing,  to 
improve  horticulture,  and  that  if  friends  of  the 
society  will  take  a  little  trouble  each  in  her  or  his 
own  district,  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
Fellows  will  result.  An  influential  friend  who  feels 
as  strongly  as  I  do  the  importance  of  moderate  sub- 
scriptions has  done  in  his  neighbourhood,  Chisle- 
hurst,  what  we  are  doing  here. 

Geoege  F.  Wilson. 

Heath erlanl!,  WeylrUlge. 


Fruit  growers  and  the  Koyal  Horticul- 
tural Society. — We  learn  that  by  the  kind  permission 
of  Mr.  J.  B.  Thomas,  Chairman  of  the  Covent  Garder. 
Club,  a  meeting  of  the  fruit  and  flower  growers  and 
commission  sale.smen  of  Covent  Garden  Market  will  be 
held  in  the  Covent  Garden  Hotel,  Southampton 
Street,  on  Monday  evening,  April  2.3,  at  nine  o'clock 
precisely,  to  discuss  the  question  of  their  co-operating 
with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  advancing  the 
interests  of  horticulture  in  general. 


Beetles  destroying  Ferns.  —  The  enclosed 
beetles  are  ea'ingthe  fronds  of  my  Maiden-hair  Ferns. 
There  is  not  a  frond  on  hundreds  of  plants  fit  for 
cutting.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  means  other 
than  hand-picking  by  candle-light  to  get  rid  of  them. 
I  have  caught  many  hundreds. — John  Harpin. 

*#*  In  reply  to  the  above,  the  beetles  you  enclosed 
are  the  Black  Vine  weevil ;  they  attack  the  fronds  of 
certain  Ferns,  and  the  leaves  of  various  other  plants. 
There  is  no  better  means  of  catching  this  beetle  among 
Ferns  than  hand-picking  by  candle-light.  The  task 
may  he  made  easier  by  shaking  the  plants  over  <a  white 
sheet.  The  grubs  of  this  insect  are  very  injurious  to 
the  roots  of  various  soft-rooted  greenhouse  plants. — 
G.  S.  S. 


DEATH  OF  JOHN  WOODBRIDGE. 
The  announcement  of  the  death,  at  the  age  of  57, 
of  Mr.  John  Woodbridge,  head  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  at  Syon  House,  Isle- 
worth,  will  cause  a  throb  of  sympathy  in  the 
hearts  of  many  who  admired  him  as  much  for 
his  kindly  disposition  and  personal  good  qualities 
as  for  his  sterling  capabilities  in  the  profession 
which  he  adorned.  His  appointment  to  a  seat 
on  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
at  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  this  body  was 
evidence  of  the  implicit  confidence  reposed  in  him, 
and  his  loss  will  be  keenly  felt,  as  he  was  actuated 
with  a  desire  to  bring  the  society  more  in  touch 
with  the  gardeners  of  England,  and  to  retrieve  its 
fortunes  and  position.  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  born 
at  Amersham,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  first  com- 
menced gardening  life  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  T.  T. 
Drake,  Shardeloes,  going  from  thence  to  the  rectory 
of  his  native  village,  afterwards  to  the  gardens  of 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  at  Fulham,  and  then 
to  such  places  as  Latimer  Gardens,  Bucks,  and 
Hedsor,  the  residence  of  Lord  Boston,  Maidenhead. 
He  was  at  one  time  at  Baron  Rothschild's,  Gunners- 
bury,  also  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  where  he 
had  the  care  of  the  Orchids  and  Heaths.  And 
now  occurred  the  great  move  of  his  life,  as  from 
here  he  went  to  Syon  House  Gardens,  which 
from  1S70  he  has  managed  with  a  skill  and  tact 
that  have  placed  hiiu  among  the  foremost  gardeners 
of  the  age.  Here  he  not  only  controlled  the  garden- 
ing department,  but  was  also  steward  and  agent  of 
the  estate  at  Syon  House,  which  office  he  received 
six  years  ago.  From  the  time  of  his  appointment 
to  the  position  which  he  held  at  his  death,  Mr. 
Woodbridge's  name  has  been  closely  connected  with 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  For  years  he  has 
been  a  member  of  either  the  fruit  or  floral  com- 
mittees, and  has  further  shown  an  interest  in 
horticulture  and  the  welfare  of  those  connected 
with  it  by  lending  a  helping  hand  in  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  besides  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the 
Apple  and  Pear  Congress  held  at  Chiswick.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  mention  that  Mr.  Woodbridge  was 
the  first  to  fruit  the  Vanilla,  pods  of  which  he  has 
occasionally  shown  at  South  Kensington.  His 
funeral  took  place  on  Wednesday  last,  when  several 
friends  were  present  to  pay  a  last  tribute  to  one, 
whom  they  had  learned  to  respect,  and,  we  might 
say,  love.  Our  sympathy  is  with  his  family  ia 
the  great  bereavement  they  have  sustained. 

The  death  of  Mr.  'W.  Stacey,  of  the  Nur- 
series, Dunmow,  Essex,  we  learn  with  regret  occurred 
recently.  There  are  few  men  who  have  done  more  to 
improve  the  Verbena,  several  of  the  most_  beautiful 
varieties  being  the  result  of  his  skill  and  patience. 

BOOK  BECEIVED. 

Bulletin  of  SlisceUaneous Information,  No.  IC,  Ajril :  Kcw 
Garden  Plants. 

Names  cf  plants.— .R-  C— Antlmrium  unhealthy. 
From  ihc  t.iiccimen  sent  we  should  imagine  the  temperature 

of    the    house  was    too  low. T.   II.— Bote  yafiano;the 

Begonia  is  B.  ascotensis. Jamts  W.  Irii-iti. — Highly  ccl- 

ourcdform  of  Dendrobium  nnbile. ir.  i?/((Wtiii.— Ophtys 

tenthredinifera. !n  ctmtlar  tin  box:— 2,  Narcissus  jimci- 

fulius  ;    4,   Pi-imula  Clusiana  ;  others  iiext  week. //.  A. 

/Vff/''.  — Form  of  Odontoglcssum  luteo-purpureura  ;  the  small 
flower  is  an  Epidendrum  ;  please  forward  better  specimen 

(if  the  other. IC.   D.   S.—l,  Gorgora   Iruncata  v.ir.  ;    2, 

Cvinbidiura  pendulum. //.  A'.   L).—l,  Cyrtomiuin  caryo- 

tidiuiu  ;  2,  Diplazium  grandifolium  ;  3.  Fadyenia  prolifera ;. 

4,  a  species  of  Vittaria,   specimen  insufficient. (•.  /.—  I,, 

Uraba  verna;  2,  Arabis  albida ;  3,  Scllla  sibirica;  4,  Lomaria 

alpina. G.  O.—  1,  Cypripodium  Ashburtonite :  2,  a  fine  form 

of  Oiontoglossnmconstrictum  ;  3.  Dendrobium  Tu'liinnm  ;  4, 
a  pale  form  of  D.  nobUe. D.  II'.  //.—I,  Cattleya  Lcddigesi  ; 

2.  C.  bicolor  ;  3,  Leptotes  serrulata  ;  4,  Hartwegia  purpurea. 
- —  T.  K.—  l,  Adiantnm  velutinum  ;  2,  Pleocnemi^  Lcuceaua  ; 

3,  Dictyogramma    japonica  ;    4,     Lotnaria    fluviatilis. 

/V.  i>.  H.—  \,  Boronia  elatior ;  2,  Erlostemon  cuspidatum  ;  3, 

Epacris  odora'a  .alba. 4,  Eiica  mclanthera. F.  F.—l, 

S;Lccolabiiim  gemmatum  ;  2,  Piomeniea  xanthina  ;  3,  Detr- 
drobium  albo  sanguiaenm  ;  4,  a  form  of  Vanda  tricolor,  cer- 
tainly not  V.   suavis. St.   i.— Flowers  all  withered. 

.V.  ','.— 1,  Epidendrum  bicomutttm ;  2,  Cypripediuin  venns- 

turn  ;    3,    Uodriguezix    secunda ;    4,    Phajus    Wallichi. 

■folniss.—l,  Plcurothallis  longissima ;  2,  Oncidium  trique- 
truiu  ;    3,   Chysis  Limminghei  ;   4,  Broughtonia  sanguinea. 

G.   0,,   ittco-i.— 1,  Arpophyllum  spicatum  ;   2,  Pilumna 

fragrans  ;    3,    Ccelogyne    Parishi  ;    4,    Cypripeaium    conchi- 

ferum. T.   H.  yl/r/ier-//i)ii(.— -Nuttallia  cerasiformis. 

.V.  L.  —  l,  Cattleya  Harrisona; ;   2,  Dendrobium  crepidatttm  ; 

an  cxcelleut  form  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandra?. W.  T.  P. 

—  Dcndroljinm  tirnbriatum  oculatum. 

Names  of  fruit.— .Vv.  Bhx. »((«/«.- Winter  Pearmain. 
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THE  RHODODENDRON  AS  A  COVERT 

PLANT. 
This  may  be  said  to  be  the  people's  shrub,  as  it 
is  universally  known  and  appreciated.  The 
great  variety  which  the  Rhododendron  exhibits 
both  in  flower  and  foliage  renders  it  an  object 
of  beauty  and  attraction  all  the  year  round.  It 
delights  in  a  soft  peaty  soil  rich  in  organic 
matter,  although  at  the  same  time  it  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  such,  as  I  have  grown  fine 
healthy  plants  in  any  ordinary  soil,  with  the 
exception  of  stiff  clay  and  calcareous  soils  that 
contained  upwards  of  20  per  cent,  of  lime.  By 
frequent  transplanting  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
growth  root  action  is  accelerated,  aud  the  small 
fibres  naturally  attach  themselves  in  such  a  way 
to  the  soil  that  a  small  ball  of  earth  can  be 
lifted  with  the  plants,  thus  enabling  them  to  be 
planted  with  success  all  the  year  round.  In 
preparing  the  ground  for  the  plants  it  should 
not  only  be  well  drained,  but  also  trenched  to  a 
depth  of  some  18  inches  or  20  inches,  and  in 
cases  where  the  ground  is  poor  and  exhausted  a 
good  dressing  of  peat,  bog  earth,  or  leaf-mould 
would  be  beneficial  in  improving  its  texture 
and  rendering  it  more  fertile. 

The  Rhododendron  is  one  of  the  best  ever- 
green shrubs  for  planting  in  towns  and  places 
where  the  air  is  loaded  with  noxious  and  per- 
nicious vapours  ininucal  to  the  growth  and 
healthy  development  of  many  other  trees  and 
shrubs.  Amateurs  use  it  largely  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  their  gardens  and  grounds,  aud 
no  matter  how  small  the  plot  of  ground  may  be 
the  collection  of  plants  is  never  looked  upon  as 
complete  without  a  few  plants  of  hybrid  Rho- 
dodendrons. In  places  where  space  is  limited, 
it  is  very  efl'ective  when  planted  as  a  standard 
in  the  flower  bed  or  Grass  plot,  and  never  fails 
to  give  a  fresh  furnished  appearance  to  the  spot, 
especially  in  winter,  when  anything  green  is 
always  appreciated.  During  the  dry  season  of 
the  year  plants  in  smoky  districts  are  greatly 
benefited  by  au  occasional  watering  overhead. 

Hardy  hybrids  are  generally  propagated  by 
sowing  the  seeds,  and  in  doing  so,  I  first  had  a 
piece  of  Moss  ground  drained  and  trenched  in 
the  recess  of  a  Pine  wood,  where  the  site  was 
sheltered  from  the  south,  west,  and  north,  but 
open  to  the  east.  Before  the  seed  was  sown  the 
surface  had  a  dressing  of  thoroughly  decom- 
posed leaf-mould,  which  proved  beneficial  in 
adding  fertility  to  the  Moss  and  rendering  it 
more  active.  In  early  spring  the  seeds  were  cid- 
lected  from  fine  named  sorts  that  were  planted 
in  mixed  groups  here  and  there  on  the  lawn  and 
kept  till  April,  when  they  were  town  broadcast, 
husks  and  all,  upon  the  surface,  and  allowed  to 
lie  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  gra- 
dually ojiencd  the  seed-vessels.  As  the  seeds 
are  quite  light,  the  wind  scattered  them  over 
the  surface.  In  this  simple  way  we  had  a  fine 
lot  of  young  plants,  but  as  I  found  tliat  the  heat 
of  the  sun  hail  a  tendency  to  shrivel  and  blight 
some  of  the  tender  plants,  I  protected  them  by 
a  Screen  of  Fir  branches.  As  this  proved  efi'ec- 
tual,  the  plants  were  allowed  to  remain  until 
they  had  become  strong,  when  the  Fir  branches 
were  removed  and  the  plants  left  fully  exposed. 
It  was  evident,  from  the  size,  shape,  and  colour  of 
the  leaves,  that  there  was  a  great  variety  in  the 
plants,  and  as  my  employer  took  a  lively  interest 
in  tlie  experiment,  a  piece  of  bog  ground  was 
prepared  as  a  niirsery  in  one  of  the  plantations, 
wliere  the  site  was  sheltered  from  all  quarters 
by  trees.  This  ground  was  about  an  acre  in 
extent   and   required   no   fencing.     The  plants 


were  then  put  in  in  nursery  rows,  and  trans- 
planted several  times  in  order  to  give  space  for 
then-  development  until  they  bloomed.  From 
the  time  that  some  of  the  plants  began  to  flower, 
several  years  had  elapsed  before  many  of  the 
others  bloomed.  This  arose  principally  from 
the  size,  strength,  and  varieties  of  the  plants. 

During  the  time  the  plants  were  bursting  into 
flower  it  was  very  interesting  to  watch  their 
progress,  as  each  day  revealed  some  fresh  va- 
rieties. In  this  way  I  managed  to  raise  a  large 
quantity  of  really  fine  plants,  which  proved  to 
be  useful  both  for  ornament  and  covert. 

I  have,  however,  seen  it  repeatedly  stated  that 
Rhododendrons  made  bad  covert  plants,  inas- 
much as  pheasants  would  not  go  under  them  for 
shelter ;  but  this  I  found  to  be  erroneous,  for 
there  was  no  jilace  on  the  estate  that  was  so 
much  frequented  by  these  birds  as  this  piece  of 
nursery  ground.  When  Rhododendrons  are  used 
for  covert  they  should  be  grown  in  such  a  way 
as  to  allow  open  runs  for  the  birds  through  the 
plantation,  and  particular  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  plants  around  the  margin  in  order 
to  prevent  the  branches  from  resting  upon  the 
ground  and  thus  forming  a  thicket  that  cannot 
be  penetrated  by  the  birds  when  in  quest  of 
shelter  in  the  interior.  Pheasants  do  not  fly 
into  the  covert ;  they  generally  alight  upon  a 
piece  of  open  ground  and  then  run  into  the 
covert,  but  when  they  come  to  a  group  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons with  the  outside  branches  lying  upon 
the  ground  and  some  of  them  actually  rooted  on 
the  surface,  tliey  are  thus  prevented  from  enter- 
ing. When  these  shrubs  are  planted  in  groups 
for  covert  the  branches  around  the  margin  had 
better  be  cut  back  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  an 
open  space  of  at  least  18  inches  from  the  ground 
to  allow  the  birds  to  enter  and  find  their  way  to 
the  interior.  J.  B.  Webster. 


while  in  the  log-,  in  water  for  twelve  montlis,  then 
take  it  out  and  dry  it  twelve  months  before  cutting 
up.  Others  prefer  the  practice  of  barking  the  tree 
while  standing,  and  then  leaving  it  a  year  before 
it  is  cut  down.  The  "Athole"  frigate,  built  of  it 
in  1818,  the  "  Larch,"  a  fine  brig,  built  by  the  Dake 
of  Athole  several  jears  earlier,  and  others  built 
since  these  dates  have  proved  the  Larch  to  be  as 
valuable  a  timber  for  naval  purposes  as  its  most 
sanguine  advocates  could  desire.  The  wood,  con- 
taining an  insoluble  varnish,  preserves  iron  nails 
driven  into  it  from  rust,  and  after  a  lapse  cf 
twenty-three  years  they  have  been  found  to  be  as 
perfect  as  when  1 1  ley  first  came  from  the  forge.  One 
of  the  qualities  of  the  Larch  for  building  merchant 
ships  is  its  great  lightness,  a  cubic  foot  weighing, 
when  seasoned,  only  34  lb.,  and  although  it  is  not  so 
strong  as  many  sorts  of  wood,  it  has  great  resilience. 
Cabinet-work  of  great  beauty  has  been  made  from 
it ;  it  polislies  well,  and  wlien  well  seasoned  is  not 
found  to  warp  or  shrink. — S. 


Timefortimberfelling.— Often  the  inferiority 
of  timber,  such  as  its  tendency  to  decay  anddry-rot, 
are  wholly  due  to  the  timber  having  been  felled  at 
improper  seasons,  and  to  its  subsequent  injudicious 
treatment.  To  tell  trees  in  March,  April,  and  even  in 
May,  as  is  now  often  done,  is  absolute  folly.  Tim- 
ber intended  for  builders,  or  for  the  use  of  coopers 
and  wheelwrights,  should  never  be  cut  except  in 
December  or  January,  when  the  circulation  of  the 
sap  is  arrested.  November,  even,  is  too  early,  and 
February  too  late  to  ensure  its  durability.  Its  sub- 
sequent treatment,  too,  greatly  influences  the  quality 
of  the  wood.  The  tree  should  be  freed  from  all 
branches  and  shoots  immediately  it  is  cut  down, 
and  sawn  into  planks  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that 
these  may  at  once  be  seasoned  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  In  this  way  alone  can  we  obtain  wood  that 
will  keep  well,  and  every  purchaser  of  timber  should 
insist  upon  its  being  prepared  in  accordance  with 
these  directions. — X. 

The  wood  of  the  Larch. — There  is  a  pecu- 
liar feature  characterising  the  wood  of  the  Larch, 
viz ,  its  being  durable  and  tough  when  only  of  a 
few  years'  growth.  A  Larch  paling,  put  up  with 
wood  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  old.  lasts  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years;  if  of  Scotch  Pice  of  the 
same  age,  from  four  to  six  years ;  and  it  of  Spruce 
Fir,  from  seven  to  nine  years.  If  Larch  posts  are 
used,  they  will  last  from  eight  to  ten  years  in  a 
fair  state  ;  if  of  Spruce  Fir,  from  four  to  five  years ; 
and  if  of  Scotch  Pine,  from  three  to  four  years. 
The  durability  of  Larch  makes  it  much  sought 
after  for  mining  purposes,  and  for  this  purpose 
large  quantities  of  it  are  annually  used.  For  the 
purpose  of  sleepers  there  is  an  unlimited  demand, 
this  kind  of  wood  being  always  preferred  for 
th.it  purpose  where  it  can  be  had,  as  it  is  found 
to  last  longer  than  any  other  kind  when  laid  on 
the  soil.  It  is  difllcult  to  season,  as  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  keep  it  from  bending  and  twisting, 
and  Mackintosh  mentions  steaming  as  one  resort 
for    overcoming    this    tendency.     Some    steep    it, 


THIN  y.  THICK  PLANTING. 
No  greater  error  can  be  committed  than  planting 
trees  too  thickly,  and  unless  one  is  prepared  to  cut 
down  or  transplant  every  alternate  tree,  it  should 
never  be  done.  It,  however,  often  happens  in  carrj- 
ing  out  the  thinning  that  the  best  trees  are  removed ; 
while  it  trees  be  planted  at  certain  distances  it  is  an 
easy  matter,  should  one  or  more  fail,  to  replace  them 
at  once  with  others  that  would  match  those  already 
planted.  As  a  rule.  Chestnuts,  Limes,  Sycamores, 
Acacias,  and  a  few  other  varieties  may  be  planted 
with  advantage  from  25  feet  to  30  feet  apart,  and 
where  variety  is  a  consideration,  the  first  three 
mentioned  may  be  mixed  with  very  good  effect.  I 
would  under  no  consideration  associate  Planes  and 
Black  Italian  Poplars  with  them,  nor  would  I  plant 
Planes  and  Poplars  together,  unless  it  was  posi- 
tively understood  that  the  Poplars  would  be  re- 
moved before  the  Planes  were  injured.  Where 
rapid  growth  and  dense  foliage  are  required,  nothing 
is  more  suitable  than  the  Black  Italian  Poplar.  The 
Plane,  however,  although  slower  in  growth,  is  far 
more  lasting  as  a  tree,  evidence  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  many  parts  of  London.  The  foliage  of  both 
remains  in  excellent  condition  until  very  late  in 
autumn  ;  and  this  cannot  be  said  of  many  trees,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Lime,  Chestnut,  and  Sycamore. 

In  street  plANTikg,  it  is  important  that  really 
good,  stout,  and  straight  trees  be  procured.  It  is 
painful  to  see  the  miserable  material  under  the 
name  of  trees  that  is  sometimes  planted  ;  and  when 
the  cost  of  guards,  stakes,  &c.,  is  considered,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  outlay  of  a  few  shillings  more  than 
is  usually  paid  per  tree  would  really  be  a  great  gain. 
It  is  surely  false  economy  to  put  a  guard  costing  £1 
to  a  tree  costing  but  23.  It  cannot  be  too  widely 
known  that,  to  ensure  success,  the  planting  should  be 
done  by  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens that  after  every  preparation  has  been  made  in 
the  best  possible  manner,  the  work  is  a  failure, 
through  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  simplest  rules  of 
planting.  The  hole  should  in  all  cases  be  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  the  roots  to  lie  in  it  in  a  natural  posi- 
tion. The  bottom  of  the  hole  should  be  well 
loosened,  and  all  broken  or  otherwise  damaged 
roots  should  be  cut  away.  Some  of  the  finest  soil 
should  then  be  introduced  and  the  tree  placed  upon 
it  in  the  centre,  slightly  below  where  it  is  intended 
to  remain,  in  order  that  it  may  be  raised  to  its  place 
when  some  of  the  best  soil  has  been  placed  upon  its 
roots.  This  operation  allows  the  soil  to  pass  freely 
among  the  roots,  and  disposes  of  them  in  a  natural 
manner.  A  tree  should  never  be  planted  deeper 
than  it  has  been  when  growing  in  the  nursery,  or 
wherever  it  may  come  from.  Deep  planting  is  the 
cause  of  many  trees  dying ;  whereas  the  loss  does 
not  exceed  1  per  cent,  when  the  planting  is  carried 
out  as  has  just  been  stated.  When  the  tree  is  in  its 
proper  place  the  soil  should  be  made  tolerably  firm 
by  treading,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
tread  too  near  the  stem,  as  it  often  happens  thixt  the 
stem  and  some  of  the  best  roots  are  injured  thereby. 
It  is  much  better  to  make  the  soil  firm  round  the 
outer  part  of  the  hole  than  close  to  the  tree. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Xature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itbelf  is  Nature." Skalespeare. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.   GIRDLESTONE. 

NOTES  ON  ROSES. 

According  to  the  Jonrnal  des  Bases,  MM.  Sou- 
pert  and  Netting  have  at  length  succeeded  in 
raising  several  varieties  of  the  charming  dwarf 
Polyantha  Roses  possessing  the  one  quality 
which  has  hitherto  been  lacking  in  these  attrac- 
tive miniatures,  namely,  fragrance.  The  strange 
fact  that  the  earlier  varieties,  although  raised 
from  two  of  the  most  fragrant  Roses,  are  practi- 
cally scentless,  has  often  been  commented  upon, 
but  now,  by  strengtliening  the  Tea  influence, 
fragrance  appears  to  have  been  obtained,  and  of 
four  varieties  raised  by  the  crossing  of  the 
Polyantha  Mignonette  and  the  Tea- scented 
Marquise  de  Viviens,  three  at  least  are  de- 
scribed as  sweetly  scented.  The  four  varieties 
are  Clara  Pfitzer,  clear  carmine,  with  a  silvery 
white  base,  plant  dwarf,  very  free-flowering, 
and  flowers  fragrant ;  Hermiue  Madele,  of  dwarf 
habit,  the  little  flowers  very  well  formed,  in 
colour  creamy  white,  shaded  yellow  ;  Princesse 
Henriette  de  Flandre,  a  vigorous  grower,  with 
flowers  of  a  salmon-yellow  tint,  nankeen-yellow 
in  the  centre,  and  possessing  a  fragrance  re- 
sembling that  of  Violets ;  and  Princesse  Jose- 
phine de  Flandre,  of  dwarf  habit,  the  flowers  of 
a  bright  rose  colour,  with  a  salmon-yellow  base, 
and  highly  fragrant. 

Mr.  Douglas's  note  on  page  337  on  the  crim- 
son Boursault  Rose  would  have  been  less  mis- 
leading to  the  unwary  reader  had  the  date  at 
which  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Rivers  made  the  re- 
marks there  quoted  been  given.  Amadis  was 
sent  out  in  1829 — that  is  to  say,  it  might  have 
been  budded  out  of  doors  in  1830 — and,  conse- 
quently, Mr.  Thomas  Rivers,  who,  of  course,  in 
those  days  would  have  had  every  novelty  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  might  h^ve  had  si.x- 
year-old  standards  as  early  as  1837,  and  if  his 
description  thereof  was  written  at  about  that 
time,  before  the  glories  of  the  modern  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  were  dreamt  of,  before  even  the  fine 
Hybrid  Chinas  which  Mr.  Douglas  so  justly 
extols  were  in  existence,  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
quote  such  a  description  without  some  intima- 
tion of  the  fact  that  since  it  was  penned  the 
lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century  has  sufficed 
absolutely  to  revolutionise  the  entire  Rose 
world.  The  above  year  will  probably  not  be  far 
oft"  the  date  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rivers'  remarks,  as 
he  alludes  to  Amadis  as  "perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  of  Roses,"  an  epitiiet  which,  employed 
by  a  contemporary  writer,  could  not  fail  to  raise 
a  smile — and,  besides,  Cheabdolle  was  sent  out  in 
1840. 

Fortune's  Yellow  is  another  of  these  very 
vigorous  Roses  which,  were  it  only  either  a  little 
hardier  or  les3  precocious,  would  make  a  glorious 
tree  worked  on  a  tall  standard.  Sent  home  from 
China  in  1845  by  Fortune,  who  discovered  it 
growing  in  the  garden  of  a  wealthj'  mandarin  at 
Ningpo,  and  called  Fortune's  Yellow,  it  was  re- 
named for  some  never  clearly  explained  reason 
in  1876  by  Mr.  Woodthorpe,  who  called  it  Beauty 
of  Glazenwood,  a  picturesque, but  lengthy  appel- 
lation which  Rose  growers  generally  never 
adopted.  AVhere  this  unique  and  duliijhtful 
Rose  can  be  attorded  ample  space  as  a  climber 


in  a  cool  house,  a  grand  harvest  of  bloom  may 
be  ensured,  for  the  main  difliculty  in  success- 
fully cultivating  this  plant  out  of  doors  lies  in 
its  own  precocity.  Growth  invariably  com- 
mences at  the  first  sign  of  spring,  and  since  the 
variety,  not  being  an  autumnal  bloomer,  cannot 
'oe  pruned  hard,  the  crop  of  flowers  on  plants 
out  of  doors  is  frequently  damaged  irretrievably 
by  an  April  frost.  Wherever  it  can  be  grown 
without  getting  seriously  injured  in  the  spring, 
there  is  no  Rose  more  worthy,  for  the  display 
that  a  fine  plant  makes  when  in  bloom  with  its 
masses  of  mingled  red  and  gold  is  quite  unsur- 
passed and  stUl  absolutely  unique  among  Roses. 
It  is  surprising  that  market  growers  should  n(.)t 
have  paid  more  attention  to  it,  since  the  few 
flowers  of  it  that  occasionally  appear  in  the 
market  are  always  eagerly  snapped  up,  and  the 
perfectly-formed  buds  may  be  had  early  in  such 
abundance  with  practically  little  or  no  forcing. 
Groweis  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  this 
Rose  under  glass  might  well  contrive  to  send  a 
bunch  of  its  blooms  to  the  horticultural  shows 
and  meetings  now,  in  order  to  draw  attention  to 
its  claims,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  flowers 
grown  out  of  doors  will  presently  follow. 

The  recent  cool,  showery  weather  has  been 
admirably  adapted  fur  the  planting  out  of  dwarf 
Rose  stocks,  whether  Brier  cuttings,  seedlings, 
multiflora,  or,  where  they  are  still  grown, 
Manetti.  Carefully  laid  in  "by  the  heels  "  since 
Christmas,  although  the  tops  arc  less  forward 
than  usual,  the  roots  have  been  actively  at 
work,  and  the  stocks  emerged  from  their  winter 
seclusion  with  a  splendid  supply  of  white  fibrous 
rootlets,  whereby  they  have  taken  immediate 
hold  of  their  new  quarters,  and  are  steadily 
growing  on  without  the  slightest  sign  of  check. 
The  great  advantage  of  spring-planted  stocks  is 
keenly  apjireciated  when  it  comes  to  budding 
time,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  grubbing 
away  of  the  soil  from  the  base  of  the  stocks  (to 
be  immediately  washed  back  by  the  first  shower, 
to  the  suft'ocation  of  the  buds  in  many  cases),  a 
tedious  proceeding  involved  by  the  planting  of 
dwarf  stocks  in  autumn. 

The  Tea  Roses  on  dwatf  multiflora  (syn., 
polyantha)  stocks  have  wintered  remarkably 
well  entirely  without  ijrotection,  better  even 
in  some  cases,  as  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present, 
than  those  on  Brier.  The  nundjer  of  varieties, 
however,  grown  on  multiflora  is,  of  course,  not 
nearly  so  great  a3  that  on  Brier,  so  that  the 
comparison  is  to  some  extent  restricted.  But 
while  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Brier  in  one 
form  or  another  will  maintain  its  pride  of  place 
as  the  best  all-round  stock  for  Teas,  it  appears 
equally  probable  that  multiflora  will  prove  a 
valuable  supplement,  and  will  facilitate  the  cul- 
ture of  these  best-of-all  Roses  in  localities  where 
Briers  are  diflicult  to  obtain  or  to  manage. 
Among  the  varieties  of  which  exceptionally  fine 
plants  on  dwarf  multiflora  stocks  appear  un- 
harmed by  the  winter  that  they  have  withstood 
without  any  sort  of  protection  may  bo  mentioned 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Jean  Ducher,  and  the  Hon.  Edith 
Gifl'ord,  which,  with  the  addition  of  Marechal 
Niel,  form  a  selection  sufficiently  varied  in  type 
and  habit  to  indicate  that  multiflora  is  not  un- 
likely to  prove  generally  valuable  as  a  stock  for 
Tea-scented  Roses. 


Standard  Boses. — These  have  been  gradually 
losing  ground  here,  and  instead  of  300  plants,  not  one- 
tbird  of  that  number  is  now  to  be  seen  alive  on  tbo 
place.  Every  wintti'  we  lost  a  number,  more  or  less 
according  to  the  weather,  especially  of  the  weakest  of 
them,  these  being  replaced  by  others.  This  season  the 
word  has  been  given  to  plant  no  more  of  them,  and  the 
dwarfs  on  their  own  roots  and  worked  on  the  Manetti 
will  he  much  more  extensively  grown  in  consequence. 


We  have  long  found  the  dwarfs  suit  the  place  better 
in  every  way.  It  usually  takes  some  time  to  upset 
cherished  notions,  but  perseverance  is  usually  rewarded 
if  only  we  have  patience. — I. 


ROSE  NIPHETOS  AT  ASCOT. 
Anybody  who  has  got  the  mistaken  notion  into 
their  heads  that  the  Tea-scented  Rose  Niphetos  is  a 
poor,  weak  grower,  which  cannot  be  made  to 
flourish,  should  pay  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Standish's 
nursery  beside  the  celebrated  racecourse  at  Ascot 
in  order  to  convince  themselves  that  if  this  lovely 
Tea  does  not  succeed,  the  fault  must  be  with  the 
cultivator  rather  than  with  the  Rose. 

For  Messrs.  Standish  have  at  the  present  time 
(April  111)  two  large  houses  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Niphetos  alone,  and  a  more  magnificent  ex- 
hibition of  the  variety  can  hardly  be  conceived. 
The  one  house  is  a  lean-to  some  50  feet  long,  with 
a  raised  bed  along  under  the  wall  containing  about 
a  couple  of  dozen  plants,  which,  however,  are  cot 
planted  close  under,  but  about  .3  feet  from  the  wall, 
and  are  trained  over  hooped  stakes,  whereby  the 
growth  is  allowed  perfect  freedom ;  no  harbourage 
is  afforded  to  insect  pests,  and  the  plants  are  con- 
sequently clean  and  healthy.  A  luxuriant  growth 
completely  covers  the  stakes,  and  the  plants  now  in 
full  flower  present  a  most  attractive  appearance. 

The  great  display,  however,  is  in  a  larger  span- 
roofed  house,  where  a  central  bed  fully  50  feet  long 
is  planted  on  both  sides  with  Niphetos  similarly 
grown  over  hooped  stakes,  but  in  this  case  the 
stakes  meet  over  the  middle  of  the  bed,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  perfect  Niphetos  arcade,  which  is  simply 
covered  both  inside  and  out  with  a  profusion  of 
flowers  of  the  greatest  beauty.  In  fact,  looking 
down  the  long  arcade  from  whose  roof  the  innu- 
merable showy  blossoms  were  hanging,  the  name  of 
Niphetos  appeared  more  exactly  descriptive  than 
it  has  ever  seemed  before,  the  snowflakes  rather 
large,  perhaps,  as  the  flowers  were  not  only  so 
abundant,  but  also  of  exceptional  size  and  perfto- 
lion  of  form. 

The  sight  of  such  luxuriant  plants  so  completely 
free  from  any  sign  of  disease  and  so  smothered  with 
grand  bloom,  accentuated  at  the  moment  by  the 
immediate  prospect  outside  of  a  snow  shower  more 
realistic,  but  far  less  picturesque,  could  not  fail  to 
raise  the  spirits  of  any  Rose  lover  who  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  the  opportunity  of  witnessing 
it  and  whose,  heart  was  sick  at  the  hope  deferred 
that  the  present  interminable  winter  would  ever  be 
past.  T.  W.  G. 

STANDARD  PEARS  FOR  BRITAIN. 

A  Peae  that  I  have  not  yet  seen  mentioned  by 
anyone,  and  which  deserves  a  word  of  praise,  is 
Clapp's  Favourite,  but  possibly,  owing  to  its  being 
of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  it  is  not  much 
known.  It  is  a  fine,  handsome  fruit  and  of  deli- 
cious flavour,  and  comes  in  at  a  time  when  good 
Pears  are  none  too  plentiful,  viz  ,  about  the  middle 
of  August.  I  feel  sure  this  Pear  will  be  much 
thought  of  when  better  known.  I  note  your  in- 
quiries on  behalf  of  Easter  Beurrfi ;  it  does  well 
here,  and  is  of  fairly  good  quality.  Pitmaston 
Dirchess,  though  so  much  condemned  by  you  as  not 
a  good-flavoured  Pear,  does  very  well  here,  and  is 
really  good  in  flavour  and  much  appreciated. 

Glou  Morceau  I  think  very  much  of  where  it 
does  well.  It  is  of  good  flavour,  but  nearly  every 
one  who  has  written  of  it  has  had  some  fault  to  find, 
either  on  the  score  of  its  cracking,  or  being  spotted 
with  black  fungus.  My  experience  of  it  is  pretty 
much  the  same  with  a  large  percentage  of  its  fruits. 
I  have  noted  Beurrfi  Diel  with  these  same  faults 
in  other  places,  though  here  it  is  perfection  for  size 
and  finished  appearance,  but  the  flavour  is  very 
inferior.  A  Pear  that  I  think  should  have  a 
place  in  your  standard  list  is  Beurre  d'Amanlis, 
a  handsome  fruit  of  good  flavour  and  one  of  the 
best  late  September  and  early  October  Pears. 
Another  Pear  I  think  highly  of  is  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey  [We  do  not. — Ed],  a  free  bearer,  of 
capital  flavour,  and,  as  Mr.  Rose  says,  first  rate  in 
co'.our;  it  makes  ^  good  succession  to  the  previous 
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named  Pear.  Alexandre  Lambre  is  a  Pear  I  have 
never  met  with,  but  as  you  consider  it  good  enough 
to  have  a  place  in  your  first  twelve,  I  would  be  glad 
to  know  something  of  it.  Napoleon,  though  gene- 
rally, I  believe,  but  little  thought  of,  also  does  very 
well  here ;  it  is  grown  on  south  and  west  walls, 
and  seldom  misses  a  crop  of  handsome  well-flavoured 
fruits.  I  prefer  it  to  Josephine  de  Malines. — 
H.  G.  Geibble,  Wynyard. 

Although  rather  late,  I  venture  to  forward 

a  few  notes  on  the  best  Pears  suitable  for  this  dis- 
trict. Before  mentioning  them  I  beg  to  be  allowed 
to  express  my  approval  of  the  idea  you  have  brought 
forward  in  The  Garden,  viz.,  that  far  too  many 
Pears  are  grown  in  most  gardens.  Here  we  have 
some  thirty  kinds,  but  as  far  as  dessert  Pears  are 
concerned,  we  could  do  very  well  with,  at  all  events, 
one-half  that  number.  I  speak  now  after  having 
nearly  sixteen  years'  experience  in  this  part.  Last 
year  was,  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  the  most 
favourable  one  we  have  had  in  my  time  for  giving 
all  kinds  a  fair  trial,  in  having  them  well  matured, 
and  yet  we  have  not  sent  more  than  fifteen  kinds  to 
table  for  dessert,  tlie  rest  having  gone  in  for  kitchen 
use.  My  selection  is  as  follows  for  a  dozen,  naming 
them  in  the  order  of  ripening :  1,  Doyennt^  d'Et^ ; 
2,  Ambrosia ;  3,  Jargonelle  ;  4,  Williams'  Bon  Chre- 
tien ;  5,  Autumn  Bergamot ;  6,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey  ;  7,  Marie  Louise  ;  8,  Urbaniste  ;  9,  Thomp- 
son's ;  10,  Winter  Nelis:  11,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen  ; 
12,  Easter  Beurre.  By  having  trees  on  a  south 
wall  and  also  as  espaliers  of  No.  7,  we  have  it  in  use 
for  fully  five  weeks.  We  usually  allow  those  grown 
on  espaliers  to  hang  as  long  as  they  possibly  will,  so 
as  to  prolong  the  succession.  Passe  Colmar,  Beurre 
Diel,  Beurr^  Kance,  Knight's  Monarch,  and  Jose- 
phine de  Malines  are  excellent  croppers  as  a  rule, 
but  are  very  seldom  really  good  for  dessert,  being 
always  more  or  less  gritty  at  the  core.  Our  soil  is  a 
stiff,  loamy  one,  resting  on  magnesian  limestone, 
and  the  trees  generally  are  very  healthy. — H.  J.  C, 
Urimsion,  Taih-nster. 

I  cannot  understand  why  so  little  has  been 

written  in  favour  of  Pitmaston  Duchess.  It  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  in  the  select  list;  although  not  of 
the  first  quality,  it  has  many  things  in  its  favour 
such  as  no  other  Pear  has.  It  is  a  constant  bearer, 
of  hardy  constitution,  a  free  grower,  and  in  appear- 
ance no  Pear  can  compete  with  it.  It  is  also  a 
valuable  Pear  for  market,  which,  I  suppose.  Is  the 
best  criterion  to  go  by.  A  neighbouring  farmer  a 
few  years  ago  bad  a  Pear  orchard  that  was  quite 
unsatisfactory,  the  fruit  hardly  paying  the  gathering 
and  sending  to  market.  Being  convinced  that  Pit- 
maston Duchess  was  a  good  profitable  Pear,  he 
grafted  the  greater  part  of  the  trees  with  it  and  in  a 
few  years  (I  am  not  sure  how  many)  he  gathered  130 
bushels  of  fine  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears  which 
realised  153.  per  bushel.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  in 
future  this  Pear  will  be  more  largely  grown  than  any 
other  sort,  especially  where  there  is  such  demand  for 
it.  I  have  realised  for  the  fruit  this  year  £1  per 
bushel,  and  in  some  cases  a  higher  sum  has  been 
obtained. — A.  Waterman,  Presion  HaU  Gardens. 

*^*  The  kIioIc  aim  of  our  action  in  this  maHcr 
trai  the  sctertiim  of  fruits  of  the  Iriyhext  qvnVity 
only.  Jf  any  fruit  yets  in  not  <f  the  hest  quality,  it 
irill  he  taken  out.  We  sjiohs  io  one  of  the  liest  juilyes 
in,  the  marhi  of  thin  very  Penr.  He  no  id  he  hail 
texted  it  froui  many yroirerx,  hut  nerer  found  it  yood. 
Jf  ijood  loolix  ore  to  decide  tlie  value  of  fruit  /re 
could  hardly  paxx  hy  s  inic  of  the  handsome  trax 
mndeh  made  ahrnod. — Ed. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  honoured 
one  of  our  favourites,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  with  a 
place  among  the  leading  Pears  for  Britain.  We 
have  two  trees  on  an  east  wall  which  have  not 
failed  for  year.-i  to  |iroduce  a  large  quantity  of  fine 
fruit  of  good  quality.  We  have  used  this  Pear  for 
fully  three  months  of  the  year — from  the  beginning 
of  January  to  the  early  part  of  April.  I,  too,  with 
Mr.  Rose,  of  I,ockinge,  prefer  Williams'  Bon  Chrcl- 
tien  to  the  Jargonelle,  and  find  it  has  the  most  ad- 
mirers both  for  flavour  and  good  looks,  although 
not  such  a  sure  cropper  as  the  latter.  Brown 
Benrr6  deserve.",  I  thirk,  more  notice,  as  with  us 
growing  on  a  west  wall  it  is  vc-i-y  little  inferior  to 


Marie  Louise  in  point  of  flavour,  and  more  reliable 
as  a  cropper.  Fondante  d'Automne  I  consider  one 
of  the  best  varieties  in  its  season,  being  a  handsome, 
medium-sized,  good-flavoured  Pear,  and  a  heavy 
cropper  with  a  good  constitution.  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey  with  us  is  very  uncertain  as  to  flavour.  We 
had  very  fine  highly-coloured  fruit  from  this  last 
year,  but  flavourless,  as  also  were  Beurre  Diel, 
Brockworth  Park,  and  Beurre  d'Amanlis.— R.  Pot- 
tee,  Serenoahx. 

I  am  surprised  to  see    one  or  two   Pears 

omitted  from  the  lists  in  your  paper  of  the  7lh 
which,  I  thick,  are  more  entitled  to  be  named  than 
several  that  have  been  selected. 

Madame  Tbeyve  grows  and  bears  well  on  the 
Quince  or  the  Pear.  It  is  a  large  and  handsome 
fruit,  of  fine  flavour,  and  keeps  for  some  time  in  the 
fruit  room.  This  year  from  three  pyramid  trees  I 
gathered  135  from  the  29th  of  August  to  the  2nd  of 
September.  They  began  to  ripen  on  the  5th  of 
October  and  lasted  until  the  20th,  and  were  very  good. 

Fondante  d'Automne. — Why  this  has  been 
passed  over  I  cannot  understand.  It  does  well  on 
the  Quince  and  bears  abundantly.  I  do  not  grow 
it  on  the  Pear.  Those  who  have  grown  it  know 
what  a  delicious  fruit  it  is.  Of  the  high-flavoured 
section  of  Pears  in  October,  it  is,  I  think,  the  best. 

Gkegoire  Botjrdillon. — This  is  comparatively 
a  new  Pear,  raised  by  Leroy.  It  grows  and  fruits 
very  abundantly  on  the  Quince.  It  is  large  and 
handsome,  comes  into  use  in  September  here,  and  is 
very  melting,  juicy,  and  deliciously  flavoured.  The 
tree  is  hardy  and  very  prolific.  I  have  grown  it  for 
many  years,  and  have  three  pyramids  which  are  all 
full  of  bloom  this  year,  and  do  not  appear  to  have 
suffered  from  our  late  severe  weather.  If  people 
will  not  try  a  new  Pear  or  two  occasionally,  we  shall 
never  improve  our  fruits. — E.\.ST  York. 

Pear  Comte  de  Lamy. — lamutterlyastonished 
that  in  selecting  Pears  no  mention  has  been  made  of 
this  delicious  fruit.  It  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  when  a  prize  was  offered  some  years  ago  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  the  best 
flavoured  October  Pear,  Doyenne  du  Comice 
gained  the  first  prize  and  Comte  de  Lamy  the 
second.  It  is,  doubtless,  small,  but  the  tree  is 
hardy,  an  abundant  bearer,  and  for  the  last  twenty 
years  I  have  ha,d,  with  the  exception  of  two  years,  a 
splendid  crop,  and  those  two  years  the  tree,  being 
in  an  exposed  position,  suffered  from  the  fearful 
gales  we  had  in  the  first  week  of  April.  There  are 
some  who  think  its  flavour  superior  to  that  of 
Doyenn^  du  Comice.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  running 
to  the  other  extreme  to  try  and  limit  Pears  to  about 
a  dozen  varieties.  Some  seasons  are  unfavourable  to 
some  kinds,  while  the  same  season  is  good  for  others, 
and  therefore  I  think,  while  avoiding  a  redundant 
list,  one  of  about  a  dozen  is  insuiEcient. — Delta. 


NOTES  FROM  A  MARKET  GARDEN. 

In  a  large  market  garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  Christmas  Roses  are  grown  by  the  acre  for 
the  supply  of  cut  blooms.  The  method  of  obtaining 
good  marketable  flowers  is  so  simple  as  to  be  worthy 
of  the  notice  of  all  who  grow  Christmas  Roses  for 
this  purpose.  The  plants  are  set  out  in  long  rows 
with  a  greater  space  between  every  third  row.  The 
culture  is  the  same  as  that  usually  followed,  deep 
digging  and  plenty  of  manure  on  a  light  soil,  that 
might  be  termed  a  loamy  sand,  producing  a  not 
over-rank,  but  well-matured  growth.  It  is  the 
way  in  which  the  flowers  are  protected  that 
calls  for  special  comment.  This  is  done  by  cover- 
ing each  plant  with  a  close  box,  the  darkness 
causing  the  blooms  to  come  very  white,  and  the 
shelter  bringing  them  along  (juickly  and  giving 
them  a  stalk  development  that  they  do  not  have 
when  allowed  to  come  along  naturally.  In  this 
simple  way  many  thousands  of  spotless  blooms 
are  gathered  through  the  dead  of  winter.  This 
is  a  method  that  may  be  adopted  in  every  garden. 
Frame  room  is  always  at  a  premium,  and  it  is 
something  to  be  able  to  ensure  a  good  supply  of 
fine  Christmas  Roses  with  such  an  insignificant 
outlay   as    that  incurred    in   the    raanufficturc   of 


wooden  boxes.  There  is  also  the  advantage  of  not 
having  to  move  the  plants,  which  is  so  imperative 
where  a  number  of  them  have  to  be  accommodated 
under  glass.  What  appears  to  be  an  important 
detail  is  the  time  chosen  for  covering.  This  is 
just  as  the  buds  are  well  out  of  the  crown.  It  is 
probable  that  were  the  boxes  put  ovsr  them  at  an 
earlier  date  the  constitution  of  the  plants  might 
suffer,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  th.'^y  are  in 
darkness  until  the  blooms  are  cut,  which  is  not  the 
case  when  protection  is  given  in  otber  ways. 

In  this  establishment  Seakale  is  grown  very  diffe- 
rently from  that  generally  practised.  The  seed  is 
sown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  they  being,  of 
course,  thiimed  cut  to  a  regular  and  proper  distance 
when  large  enough.  The  ground  for  the  Seakale 
is  thoroughly  made,  and  the  plants  grow  away 
quickly.  No  pots  or  covering  appliance  of  any 
kind  are  employed,  for  protection  of  such  a 
character  would  involve  a  great  outlay  for  a  field  of 
Seakale.  The  earth  in  which  they  grow  is  made  to 
afford  the  necessary  shelter,  and  this  is  how  the 
work  is  carried  out.  A  trench  is  taken  out  on  each 
side  of  the  plants,  and  the  mould  thus  txcavated  is 
placed  on  the  crowns  and  built  up  in  a  ridge,  so  that 
in  outward  appearance  these  rows  of  Seakale  very 
much  resemble  Celery  ridges.  In  this  way  the 
crowns  are  kept  warm  and  dry,  and  the  stalks  come 
very  white  and  of  rare  strength.  In  cutting  them 
the  earth  is  thrown  down  into  the  trenches,  and  this 
puts  the  soil  into  fine  order  for  early  Broccoli  and 
Cauliflowers.  Notwithstanding  the  exceptionally 
low  temperature.  Radishes  have  been  pulled  from 
large  breadths  sown  in  autumn  and  kept  covered 
during  the  worst  of  the  weather  all  day  and  always 
at  night.  For  them  the  soil  must  be  well  worked  in 
early  autumn,  and  the  plants  got  up  before  winter 
sets  in.  J.  C.  B. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  CUT  FLOWERS. 

"P.  G.,"  in  The  Garden,  April  7  (p.  305),  objects 
to  my  remarks  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  P;eony 
flowers  and  the  sprays  of  Clematis  montana  at 
p.  167.  Now,  v;hile  I  admire  that  drooping  spray  of 
Clematis,  because  it  is  arranged  at  its  natural  angle 
just  as  when  growing  free  and  unrestrained  from  a 
wall  or  tree,  "P.  G."  is  bold  enough  to  say  that  he 
regards  it  as  "  a  blemish  or  something  savouring  of 
affectation."  The  main  point  to  be  noted  in  the 
engraving  in  question  is  that  it  shows  both  Fiijony 
and  Clematis  arranged  naturally,  that  is,  in  the 
positions  resembling  those  in  which  they  naturally 
grew.  "  P.  G."  should  tell  us  exactly  why  the  spray  I 
admire  is  "unfortunate."  As  a  simple  matter  of  fact, 
it  no  more  looks  as  if  it  "had  somehow  been 
knocked  out  of  the  vase  or  glass,"  than  it  might  be 
said  to  look  knocked  out  of  the  plant  on  which  it 
grew ;  and  this  is  a  main  point  in  floral  arrange- 
ment, that  no  cut  flowers  ever  can  look  right,  or  be 
right,  unless  placed  as  they  grew.  This  is  no  matter 
of  mere  personal  opinion,  but  an  actual  fact.  "P.G." 
may  be  a  member  of  as  many  horticultural  socie- 
ties as  there  are  days  in  the  week,  but  that  will  not 
help  him  nor  influence  me  in  a  question  of  this  kind. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  best  place  to  see  bad 
and  muddled  arrangements  of  cut  flowers  is  a  flower 
show,  so-called.  I  can  quite  understand  that  lady 
judges  would  but  rarely  give  satisfaction  in  judging 
floral  arrangements  as  exhibited  by  "  florists  and 
ordinary  gardeners,"  because  as  a  rule  ladies  are 
thoughtful  and  have  good  reasons  fortheir  verdicts, 
and  canons  of  taste  far  too  exquisite  for  the  "  petti- 
coated  pincushion"  of  hot-house  flowers  and  its 
usual  salad-dressing,  always  alike,  of  withered 
Maiden-hair  Fern.  Even  Mr.  Hemsley  incidentally 
admitted  (p.  305)  that  even  the  London  florists 
cannot  produce  "their  best  and  choicest"  arrange- 
ments unless  ladies  order  them,  and  this  means  that 
they  not  only  order  and  pay  for  the  flowers,  but 
also  afford  the  intellectual  "instructions"  as  to 
the  flowers  and  their  arrangement.  In  a  word, 
Mr.  Hemsley  (like  "  P.G.")  admits  unconsciously  the 
very  point  I  am  fighting  for,  viz.,  that  it  is  the 
bouquet-bearers  who  know  most  of  the  matter  of 
cut-flower  arrangement  after  all !  Now,  unless 
'•  P.  G."  can  bring  forward  some  proof  that  that  Cle- 
matis spray  in  group  (p.  ICn)  does  not  droop  from 
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the  vase  as  naturally  as  it  originally  drooped  from 
the  wall  or  tree  on  which  it  grew,  of  course  he  must 
retire,  and  acknowledge  that  he  knows  nothing  of 
plant  growth,  and  of  its  right,  because  natural,  ar- 
rangement. I  did  not  venture  to  praise  that  Picony 
vase  and  spray  until  I  had  looked  at  it  carefully, 
and  had  satisfied  myself  why  it  looked  so  right,  and 
simple,  and  true.  How  does  "  P.  G."  know  that "  bou- 
quets and  table  decorations  "  at  any  flower  show  are 
"generally  admitted  to  be  in  good  taste  ? "  My  own 
experience  is,  that  those  visitors  best  qualified  to 
judge  such  matters  never  look  twice  at  such  things, 
and  certainly  do  not  express  their  opinion  in  any 
other  way.  Again,  "P.  G."  talks  of  "avoiding 
stiffness,  or  undue  formality,"  but  no  one  who  ar- 
ranges cut  flowers  with  correct  taste  ever  tries  to 
avoid  stiffness  if  the  flowers  are  naturally  stiff,  or 
rigid  in  their  growth.  The  very  worst  of  all  floral 
arrangements  is  where  this  is  attempted.  If,  for 
example,  a  floral  decorator,  who  is  an  artist,  wants 
grace,  stiff  or  rigid-growing  things  are  avoided,  and 
plants  and  flowers  full  of  soft  curves  and  drooping 
lines  are  chosen.  So,  also,  stiff  or  rigid  things  for 
their  own  beauty  of  form,  but  there  is  no  muddling 
up  of  rigidity  and  softness  of  curve  or  line.  The 
"  stiff  "  American  Aloe  is  quite  as  beautiful  in  its 
own  way  as  is  the  Palm  or  Tree  Fern.  These  are 
two  extremes,  but  Nature  is  prolific,  and  we  have 
no  need  to  jim  all  sorts  of  things  together  when 
one  or  two  simple  things  in  harmony  with  each 
other  will  produce  a  better,  because  a  more  natural, 
effect.  There  is  a  way  for  "  P.  G."  to  adopt  to  prove 
that  I  am  quite  wrong.  That  P:eony  and  Clematis 
vase  is  an  accomplished  fact;  it  is  a  thing  done, 
and  it  is  represented  permanently  as  a  "  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever  "  to  all  who  can  appre- 
ciate its  subtle  charm.  Let  "  P.  G."  now  arrange  a 
vase  in  more  perfect  manner  and  send  a  photograph 
of  it,  and  he  will  have  done  more  than  any  mere 
words  can  effect  in  the  matter. — Veronica. 

I  did  not  intend  to  again  revert  to  "  A^ero- 

nlca's  "  notions  of  floral  arrangements  for  personal 
adornment.  However,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  last  note 
on  the  subject  in  The  Gabdbn,  April  14  (p.  330), 
that  I  have  departed  from  the  truth,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  say  a  word  more.  I  have  been  intimately 
connected  with  the  florists'  trade  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  and  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  prac- 
tical side  of  the  qac5tion.  With  regard  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  bouquets,  kc,  that  are  made  up  to  order, 
I  am  aware  that  in  some  cases  they  are  exhibited, 
but  I  still  believe  that  this  is  rather  the  exception 
than  the  rule. 

Although  my  own  experience  has  been  mainly  in 
growing  material  for  the  florists,  I  have  had  excep- 
tional opportunities  of  seeing  the  ways  of  the  lead- 
ing florists  in  London.  I  have  also  had  experience 
Id  making  up  floral  designs,  and  it  appears  to  me 
inconsistent  with  practical  knowledge  to  accept 
"  Veronica's  "  notions,  either  as  to  the  florists  not 
understanding  their  business,  or  that  flowers  can  be 
made  to  keep  fresh  and  nice  in  a  warm,  dry  atmo- 
sphere without  artificial  aid. 

"Veronica"  tells  us  that  he  knows  exactly  what 
flowers  to  use  and  how  to  prepare  them  so  that 
they  will  keep  fresh  in  a  heated  room,  from  which  I 
should  imagine  that  he  possesses  a  secret  which 
many  of  us  would  find  to  be  of  the  greatest  value 
if  he  could  bs  prevailed  upon  to  disclose  it.  "Vero- 
nica" asks  me  to  say  candidly  what  I  propose  in 
the  place  of  the  mushroom  bouquet.  As  I  have 
previously  stated  that  this  has  already  been  to  some 
extent  superseded  by  lighter  and  less  formal  ar- 
rangements and  gave  several  examples,  I  cannot  say 
more  on  that  point.  I  could,  however,  give  further 
eximples  in  proof  of  "Veronica's"  ideas  being 
erroneous  when  he  states — 

As  it  is,  every  one  bouquet  is  very  much  like  an- 
other, and  competition  itself  is  limited  to  emulation  as 
to  mere  size  or  to  the  money  value  only  of  the  flowers 
of  which  the  bouquets  are  made. 

On  one  occasion  I  had  six  bouquets  to  make,  and 
each  one  was  as  distinct  as  could  possibly  be.  One 
was  composed  of  yellow  Roses,  one  of  deep  crimson 
Pluses,  not  round  bunches  of  blooms  crowded  up 
closely  together,  but  lightly  arranged  with  plenty 
of  foliage  and  buds.    Another  was  made  of  yellow 


Begonias  and  yellow  Marguerites;  this  was  con- 
sidered very  effective.  But  neither  it  nor  the  one 
made  of  the  blossoms  and  buds  of  Allamanda  Hen- 
dersoni  could  have  been  made  without  the  aid  of 
wire.  When  I  was  first  asked  to  make  up  a  bouquet 
of  these  gaudy  flowers,  I  certainly  did  not  expect  to 
produce  a  pleasing  tft'ect;  however,  it  exceeded  my 
expectations,  and  was  pronounced  by  those  wlio 
ordered  it  to  be  a  great  success,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  costume  of  the  lady  who  carried  it. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  produce  such  ex- 
quisite arrangements  as  I  have  seen  from  the  hands 
of  professional  lady  bouquetists.  If  "  Veronica  " 
had  not  told  us  that  he  has  seen  so  much  of  the 
work  of  our  best  florists,  I  should  ha\e  said  that  to 
see  only  as  much  as  I  have,  he  would  be  more  fully 
convinced  that  talent  and  taste  are  not  lacking 
among  those  whose  business  it  is  to  arrange  flowers 
for  the  fair  sex. — A.  Hemsley. 

*^*  We  du  not  see  any  ijood  in  continwmg  tins. 
What  is  now  iraniinf/  are  examples  of  graceftd  nose- 
gays, liouqnets,  Of  n-haierer  they  may  he  ealled.  The 
arts  of  photography  and  engraving  Kould  enatle  ns 
to  show  our  readers  what  would  be  eonsidered  ad- 
vances on  the  stiff,  lumpy  houquet. — Ed. 


Propagating. 


Begonias. — There  are  several  distinct  classes  of 
Begonia,  and  the  cultural  requirements  differ  widely 
from  each  other.  The  majority  can  be  raised  from 
seed,  but  this  method  is  seldom  carried  out,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  tuberous-rooted  kinds,  which  are 
sown  early  in  the  new  year,  and  being  pushed  on 
quickly  may  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  by  the 
time  frosts  are  over.  Besides  this,  tuberous  Be- 
gonias can  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  this  is 
the  method  followed  in  the  increase  of  the  numerous 
double  and  single  named  varieties.  They  will  strike 
root  readily  at  this  season  and  also  earlier,  but  it  is 
as  well  not  to  put  them  in  much  later  than  this,  for  if 
they  root  and  flower,  tubers  are  seldom  formed,  and 
consequently  the  plant  dies  in  the  winter.  The 
cuttings  of  tuberous  Begonias  are  best  taken  off  at 
a  joint,  and  may  then  be  dibbled  into  pots  of  sandy 
soil.  They  must  be  placed  in  a  propagating  case 
until  rooted,  but  at  the  same  time  the  lights  should 
not  be  kept  too  close,  as  owing  to  the  succulent 
nature  of  the  cuttings  they  are  rather  apt  to  decay 
in  a  too  moist  atmosphere.  Generally  speaking,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  remove  the  leaf  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cutting  before  insertion,  as  unless  the 
leaf-stalk  is  exceptionally  short  so  that  the  blade 
will  be  partially  buried,  or  the  stem  unusually 
furnished  with  foliage,  it  will  be  better  to  allow 
the  leaf  to  remain  on.  The  fine-foliaged  Begonias 
can  be  readily  propagated  by  leaf  cuttings,  and  the 
way  to  do  it  is  as  follows :  The  leaves  chosen  for 
the  purpose  should  be  well  matured  and  taken  oft' 
in  such  a  way  that  there  are  about  2  inches  of  leaf- 
stalk attached  to  the  blade.  Whether  pots,  pans, 
or  boxes  are  prepared  for  the  cuttings,  they  should 
have  a  layer  of  broken  crocks  in  the  bottom,  and 
then  be  filled  with  light  sandy  soil  sifted  mode- 
rately fine.  The  leaf-stalk  should  then  be  dibbled 
in  the  soil  in  such  a  way  that  the  blade  of 
the  leaf  lies  flat  on  the  surface,  when  several 
incisions  must  be  made  through  the  principal 
ribs.  These  mutilated  portions  form  the  nucleus 
from  whence  young  plants  will  spring,  and  as  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  that  part  of  the  leaf  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  soil,  a  few  pegs  may  be  used  to 
hold  all  in  position,  or  some  pieces  of  crock  may  be 
put  on  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf  to  press  it 
down.  They  must  then  be  placed  in  a  position 
where  they  are  fairly  close  and  shaded.  Should 
there  be  room  for  them  in  a  propagating  case,  they 
may  be  placed  therein,  or  if  not,  a  sheltered  part  of 
the  stove  will  suit  them  perfectly.  If  necessary,  a 
few  newspapers  should  be  laid  over  them  during 
very  bright  sunshine.  The  young  plants  will  not 
be  long  in  making  their  appearance,  and  when  large 
enough  may  be  potted  off.  Some  prefer  to  cut  the 
leaves  up  into  triangular-shaped  pieces  and  dibble 
them  into  pots  after  the  manner  of  other  cuttings, 
but  the  greatest  measure  of  success  will  be  obtained 


by  the  first-mentioned  process.  The  mode  of  in- 
crease here  given  is  available  for  the  very  choicest 
kinds,  but  where  a  quantity  is  desired  and  the  stock 
plants  are  numerous,  so  that  a  good  supply  of  leaves 
is  obtainable,  they  may  be  laid  between  the  pots  on 
a  bed  of  Cocoa-nut  refuse  or  in  a  similar  spot.  In 
such  a  place  the  plants  overhead  will  afford  sufiicient 
shade  from  the  sun's  rays.  Sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sary in  such  a  position  to  syringe  freely,  and  when 
this  is  done  some  of  the  leaves  are  liable  to  decay, 
so  that  it  is  better  not  to  employ  this  rough-and- 
ready  method  for  any  of  the  choicer  varieties. 
Though  it  is  a  mode  of  increase  seldom  resorted  to. 
Begonias  of  this  class  grow  freely  from  seeds,  and 
after  the  earlier  stages  are  past,  make  rapid  pro- 
gress. The  seed  should  be  treated  in  much  the 
same  way  as  that  of  the  tuberous-rooted  section, 
;■  e  ,  sown  early  in  the  year  in  pots  or  pans  of  light 
soil,  and  the  seedlings  pricked  off  when  large  enough 
to  handle.  The  winter-flowering  Begonias  will 
strike  from  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  in  the 
same  way  as  Fuchsias,  and  almost  as  quickly,  ex- 
cept the  pretty  and  distinct  B.  socotrana,  which, 
when  growing,  forms  small  bulbils  at  the  base  of 
the  stem,  and  from  these  young  plants  can  be 
raised. 

The  Goldex  Heath  (Diplopappus  chrysophyl- 
lus)  is  a  shrub  by  no  means  difficult  to  strike  from 
cuttings.  The  latter  may  be  put  in  anywhere 
during  the  summer  or  early  autumn  months,  and 
if  carefully  attended  to  will  not  take  long  to  root. 
The  best  cuttings  are  furnished  by  the  good,  clean 
half-ripened  shoots,  which  should  be  taken  off  at 
a  length  of  4  inches  to  5  inches,  and  having  had  the 
bottom  leaves  removed,  inserted  at  once  rather 
firmly  into  pots  of  sandy  soil.  After  a  thorough 
watering,  they  must  be  placed  in  a  frame,  which  is 
kept  close  and  shaded,  and  in  such  a  spot  they  will 
not  take  long  to  root.  No  artificial  heat  is  necessary, 
and  the  frame  may  be  used  for  the  propagation  of 
a  great  number  of  different  plants  during  the 
summer.  Of  course  the  lights  should  be  taken  off 
every  morning,  just  to  see  how  the  inmates  are  pro- 
gressing, and  to  water  them  if  required.  Although 
it  is  necessary  to  shade  such  cuttings  entirely  from 
the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  the  shading  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  possible,  for  light  is  essential  to 
their  well  doing. 

AeaucABIAS. — The  hardy  A.  imbricata  is  usually 
propagated  by  seeds,  which  can  be  sometimes 
obtained,  while  the  greenhouse  kinds  are  generally 
increased  by  means  of  cuttings,  as  when  required 
in  a  young  state  the  length  of  naked  stem  which  is 
so  conspicuous  in  seedlings  tells  very  much  against 
them.  Araucarias  are  by  no  means  the  easiest  of 
subjects  to  strike,  and  it  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  though  the  side-branches  may  root  they 
will  never  form  symmetrical  specimens.  The  best 
cuttings  are  furnished  by  plants  that  have  got 
naked  at  their  base,  but  still  one  plant  will  yield 
only  a  single  cutting,  which  is  the  entire  head 
of  "the  specimen.  The  weaker  the  cutting  the 
greater  is  its  chance  of  success  ;  indeed  the  very 
stout  succulent  tops  seldom  strike.  After  this 
stock  plant  has  jielded  the  one  cutting  it 
must  not  be  discarded ;  indeed,  the  second  crop 
is  often  larger,  for  the  plant  having  been 
kept  in  the  greenhouse  after  its  mutilation 
will  frequently  push  up  two  or  three  leading 
shoots  to  replace  the  one  that  was  lost.  As  soon  as 
these  shoots  are  sufficiently  firm  they  may  be  taken 
as  cuttings,  while  the  old  stock  plants  will,  under 
favourable  conditions,  continue  to  push  forth  leading 
shoots  for  years  if  they  are  removed  when  fit.  In 
nurseries  and  such  places  where  the  Araucaria  is 
propagated  in  quantity,  a  considerable  number  of 
these  old  stock  plants  is  kept  to  supply  the 
cuttings.  The  Araucaria  that  is  most  in  demand, 
viz  ,  A.  excelsa,  is  also  the  easiest  to  strike,  next  to 
which  comes  its  nearest  relatives,  A.  Cunninghami 
and  A.  Cooki,  while  the  most  difficult  are  A.  Bidwilli 
and  A.  brasiliensis.  The  compost  most  suitable  for 
the  cuttings  is  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  sand,  and 
pounded  crocks  and  charcoal.  These  last  two  in- 
gredients are  of  great  service  in  strikicg  many  diffi- 
cult rooting  subjects,  as  the  delicate  roots  cling 
tightly  to  the  little  nodules  with  wh'ch  they  come 
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in  contact.  Crocks  and  chaicoal,  such  as  will  when 
pounded  up  pass  through  a  sieve  with  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  mesh,  are  the  most  suitable  to  mix  with  the 
soil,  as  if  larger  the  compost  cannot  be  so  elTectually 
closed  in  around  the  cutting.  The  latter  must  be 
prepared  by  a  good  clean  cut  at  the  base,  removing 
at  the  same  time  any  of  the  little  branchlets  that 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  insertion.  The 
most  convenient  arrangement  is  to  put  each  cutting 
singly  in  a  small  pot,  and,  after  giving  each  a 
thorough  watering,  place  them  in  a  close  propa- 
gating case.  If  this  is  in  a  structure  kept  at  an  in- 
termediate  house  temperature,  so  much  the  better, 
and  even  there,  after  a  month,  during  which  time 
the  catting  will  have  callused,  it  may  with  advan- 
tage be  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  as  this  will 
greatly  assist  the  formation  of  roots.  When  seeds 
of  any  of  the  kinds  are  obtained  they  should  be 
sown  without  delay,  as  they  soon  lose  their  vitality, 
and  not  being  liable  to  damp,  it  little  matters  what 
time  of  the  year  they  appear  above  ground,  unlike 
many  delicate  seedlings  which  would  damp  off 
wholesale  if  they  came  up  during  the  depth  of 
winter.  The  Araucaria  seeds  may  be  sown  in  pans, 
in  a  soil  consisting  of  loam,  sand,  and  leaf-mould, 
or  peat.  They  must  be  sown  at  such  a  depth  as  to 
be  covered  with  half  an  inch  of  soil,  and  then  in  the 
temperature  of  the  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse 
the  young  plants  will  soon  appear  above  the  sur- 
face. When  they  are  beginning  to  make  headway 
pot  them  ofiE  (using  for  the  purpose  the  same  kind 
of  compost  as  for  sowing),  and  put  the  young  plants 
at  such  a  depth  that  the  cotyledons  are  just  clear 
of  tlie  soil.  If  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  their 
seed-pots  there  is  a  probability  of  several  of  them 
dying  when  potted. 

MONTBRETIAS.— The  creeping  shoots  that  are 
pushed  out  from  the  bulb  in  considerable  numbers 
during  the  spring  afford  a  ready  means  of  propagat- 
ing these  beautiful  subjects,  as  if  planted  in  the  open 
ground  they  will  push  forth  roots  and  form  bulbs  of 
their  own  the  first  season.  While  in  pots  many  of 
the  shoots  will  grow  until  they  reach  the  side  of 
the  pot,  when  they  will  root  and  may  then  be  de- 
tached, potted  into  smaller  pots,  and  grown  on  the 
first  season. 

ABUTlLONf?.— The  young  growing  shoots  of  these 
will  strike  root  in  a  few  days  if  kept  rather  close 
and  shaded,  but  it  is  essential  that  the  entire  cut- 
ting be  of  the  current  season's  growth.  Attention 
must  also  be  given  to  see  that  they  are  not  kept 
in  a  confined  atmosphere  any  longer  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  as  they  soon  draw  up  and  become 
weak. 

Baueba  bubioidbs.— Like  many  others  of  its 
class,  this  New  Holland  shrub  is  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots.  These 
should  be  taken  during  the  summer  months  and 
dibbled  firmly  into  pots  filled  to  within  a  couple  of 
inches  from  the  top  with  broken  crocks.  Fill  up 
the  remaining  space  with  fine  peat  and  sand  pressed 
down  very  firmly.  After  the  cuttings  are  put  in 
they  must  be  covered  with  a  bell-glass  till  rooted. 
The  side-shoots  make  the  best  cuttings,  as  they  are 
less  liable  to  damp  off  than  the  stouter  terminal 
ones.  T. 
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Mv  attention  lias  been  called  to  a  misprint  in  Thk  Oarden 
(p.  317),  where  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Rose 
Hon.  Edith  Gilford  is  given  as  IS  14  instead  of  1S84.— T.  W.  G. 

The  death  is  .-innoiinccd  of  M.  J.  M.  Gonod,  the  Rose  raiser, 
of  Lyons,  who,  since  the  year  18133,  has  sent  out  a  consider- 
able number  of  seerlling  Roses,  none  of  which,  however  are 
generally  cultivated  in  tliis  country. 

Rose  Iffay  Rivers.— A  lovely  and  delicately  coloured 
Rose.  We  hope  it  may  show  such  beauty  in  the  open  air  as 
it  docs  before  ns  from  sptcinjcns  sent  from  Mr.  Rivers.  It 
is  fii  c  in  shape,  strong,  and  of  the  first  .size. 

Daphne  Bl.ieavana,  a  gem  in  its  way,  was  a  short 
time  since  in  full  bloom  on  the  Kew  rockery.  It  is  quite  a 
dwarf  plant,  and  each  of  the  twiggy  stems  carries  a  cluster 
of  the  richly  fragrant  ivory  white  llowers. 

A  «'olyainh\  Rose,  ramed  ininuHfolla  alba,  one  of 
Ml-.  H.  ]!>-nnctt,«  pudi.rrao  seolling  varieties,  .appears  to  be 
an  exceptionally  free  tl  jwcrinir,  pretty,  and  useful  dwarf 
Rose.  It  makes  neat  little  pUnts,  the  foliage  most  abun- 
dant, and  almost  hidden  by  the  double  white  flowers  that 
are  about  the  size  of  a  florin. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— We  learn  that 
a  show  of  Orchids,  Roses,  Azaleas,  &e.,  will  he  lield 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Inner  Temple  ou  Tlmrsday, 
May  17,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  treasurer  and 
masters  of  the  Bench,  and  under  the  immediate 
patronage  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Narcissus  Sir  Watkjn.— We  have  received 
flower.s  nf  this  bold  and  beautiful  Daffodil  from  Messrs. 
James  Dickson  and  Sons,  Chester,  who  mention  that 
it  is  very  fine  in  their  nursery  this  season.  We  have 
seen  it  many  times,  but  never  so  tine  as  those  seut  by 
Messrs.  Dickson.  The  blooms  seem  to  be  generally 
smaller  this  year  than  usual. 

Primroses  from  "Wantage.  —  Mr.  Wilham 
Caudwell,  Wantage,  sends  us  several  small  bunches  of 
coloured  Primroses,  amongst  which  a  duplex  variety 
of  a  plum  colour  was  noticeable.  The  orange-tinted 
kinds  are  very  rich  indeed;  in  the  selection  were  many 
flowers  of  pleasing  colours.  Coloured  Primroses  such 
as  these  are  hardy  plants  that -might  be  more  often 
seen  iu  our  gardens. 

Double  Cinerarias.— Enclosed  I  send  a  few 
blooms  from  some  double  Cinerarias,  of  which  I  should 
like  your  opinion.  One  seedsman  in  Birmingham 
thought  them  very  good.  I  raised  15  plants  from  a 
small  packet  of  German  seed,  and  all  came  double  or 
semi-double,  the  blooms  sent  being  the  best  at  present. 
— A.  P.  Thohnley. 

*#*  The  flowers  sent  were  quite  double,  and  evidently 
represented  a  very  good  strain. — Ed. 

The  Pilewort.— I  send  flowers  of  two  varieties 
of  Ficaria  rannnculoides  which  I  collected  on  a 
bank  here  a  short  time  ago.  The  double  one  differs 
from  the  old  form  in  having  the  guard  petals  pro- 
jecting considerably  beyond  the  doubling  part. 
Anemonajflora  would  probably  be  a  suitable  name 
for  it.  The  other  is  a  pale-coloured  variety  just  in- 
termediate between  the  type  and  the  white  one  which 
has  been  long  in  cultivation.— J.  M.,  Charmoulh. 

Hardy  flowers  from  Devonshire.— We  have 
received  from  Messrs.  R,  Veitch  and  Sons,  of 
Exeter,  a  most  interesting  gathering  of  flowers.  A 
spray  of  Ceanothus  rigidus  was  charming  with  its 
rich  blue  densely  packed  flowers,  and  other  good 
things  were  several  forms  of  flowering  Currants,  in- 
cluding sanguinea,  sanguinea  alba,  glutinosa,  atro- 
sanguinea.  There  was  also  a  beautiful  Sarracenia, 
the  flower  of  the  largest  size,  named  S.  exoni- 
ensis,  a  species  described  as  from  America,  and  a 
bloom  of  the  ordinary  S.  purpurea.  These  flowers 
are  curious,  rich  in  colour,  and  handsome.  Teco- 
phyhea  cyanoorocus  and  the  paler  blue  form  T.  c. 
Leitchtlini  were  included  in  the  gathering,  and  the 
wonder  is  such  gems  are  so  comparatively  rare. 

White  form  of  common  Daffodil.— I  send 
blooms  of  what  has  been  identified  by  Messrs.  Barr 
as  the  white  form  of  N.  pseudo- Narcissus.  These 
blooms  have  been  several  days  in  water  with  two 
exceptions,  which  have  just  been  gathered,  and 
which  have  withstood  the  last  two  days  of  con- 
tinuous rain  and  north-east  wind.  This  accounts 
for  their  rather  dingy  appearance.  But  I  send 
them  as  they  show  the  colour  of  the  trumpet  on  first 
opening  (i.e.,  canary);  whereas  the  other  blooms  are 
nearly  white  from  age,  but  are  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful. I  venture  to  think  that  this  form  of  pseudo- 
Narcissus  compares  favourably  with  the  moschatus 
varieties  we  get  from  Spain,  and  in  addition,  of 
course,  it  is  as  hardy  as  our  Lent  Lily.  When  first 
gathered  a  bunch  of  these  flowers  is  as  fragrant 
as  Violets,  whose  scent  they  much  resemble.  I  pre- 
sume this  is  the  N.  pseudo-Narcissus  albus  of  Ha- 
worth. — Geo.  II.  C'ammell. 

Good  things  at  St.  Anne's,  Clontarf.— First 
among  them  for  excellence  and  rarity  comes 
Tecophyla^a,  a  group  of  which  on  a  rock  bod 
arrests  and  fascinates  the  eye.  There  were  three 
varieties— T.  cyanoorocus,  T.  Leichtlini,  and  one 
with  a  little  white  in  it.  The  first  is  un- 
surpassable in  the  depth  of  its  blue ;  even 
Gentiana  verna,  of  which  there  are  large  patches, 
has  to  haul  down  its  flag.  T.  Leichtlini  has  the 
largest  flower  of  the  three,  and  is  white,  beautifully 
painted  with  blue,  or  rice  rersd.  It  adds  immensely 
to  the  value  of  these  lovely  novelties  that  they 
passed  this  winter  with  no  protection  on  quite  an 
exposed  bed,  and  Lady  Ardilaun  tells  me  that  the 
number  of  blponj?  was  considerable  for  such  small 


plants,  and  their  durabUity  quite  wonderful.  A 
patch  of  Iris  susiana  has  forty  flower  buds  strong 
up  in  the  sheath.  It  is  kept  well  drained  by  the 
roots  of  a  large  Magnolia  exoniensis,  and  never 
requires  to  be  watered.  A  strip  of  Iris  persica 
about  5  yards  long  and  half  a  yard  wide  had  still 
some  blooms,  but  I  could  see  by  the  remains  that 
almost  every  plant  had  flowered.  Contrary  to 
ordinary  experience,  the  same  strip  has  flowered  in 
the  same  abundance  for  three  years,  and  has  not 
been  disturbed.  I  saw  it  in  its  prime  last  year,  and 
the  effect  of  such  a  mass  of  unique  colouring  was 
almost  startling.  A  patch  of  Sanguinaria  in  the 
rock  garden  was  very  fine.  I  hardly  think  it  is  the 
ordinary  S.  canadensis,  the  flowers  were  so  much 
larger,  rounder,  fiatter,  and  of  greater  substance. 
There  was  one  magnificent  variety  of  Tulipa  Greigi 
in  a  clump  of  the  ordinary  kind.  It  was  bright 
golden  yellow,  with  a  kind  of  greyish  carmine  on 
the  outside  of  the  petals,  and  brilliant  crimson 
blotches  on  the  inside— a  glorious  thing.  Narcissus 
cyclamineus  triandrus,  and  tenuior  were  flourish- 
ing on  the  rockery.— F.  T. 

The  blue  Tropseolum  (T.  azureum),  though 
an  old  plant,  is  so  seldom  seen  that  the  fact  that  it 
is  in  bloom  at  Kew  at  the  present  time  is  worth 
noting.  It  is  an  extremely  pretty  and  elegant  plant, 
having  long  wiry  branches  clothed  with  leaves  cut 
up  into  narrow  strips,  and  flowers  that  look  like 
single  Violets  and  just  the  colour  of  Violet  Marie 
Louise.  It  is  a  charming  plant  for  a  greenhouse, 
and  lasts  a  long  time  in  bloom,  as  does  the  bright 
little  T.  trioolorum.  It  is  one  of  the  tuberous- 
rooted  species,  and  is  generally  considered  difficult 
to  grow  well;  but  if  anyone  can  grow  and  flower 
the  commoner  T.  tricolorum,  this  blue-flowered 
species  can  be  managed  also  under  almost  the  same 
treatment.  It  is  generally  grown  on  balloon  or 
pyramid-shaped  trellises,  but  if  allowed  to  festoon 
Itself  on  some  support  under  the  roof  of  a  green- 
house it  gains  much  in  elegance. 

The  scarlet  Windflower  (Anemone  fulgens) 
in  Scotland. — This  charming  hardy  plant  is  flower- 
ing very  freely  this  season.  It  is  planted  in  beds 
upon  a  raised  south  border  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
throughout  the  year.  The  first  blooms  opened  early 
in  March,  and  in  spite  of  the  exceptionally  cold 
weather  and  cutting  winds  it  has  held  its  own  better 
than  any  other  hardy  flower.  The  genial  weather 
in  the  early  part  of  last  week  brought  out  the 
blooms  in  thousands.  These  rising  about  6  inches 
above  the  mass  of  light  green  foliage,  with  the  rich 
scarlet  petals  and  dark  centres,  have  a  most  dazzling 
effect  in  the  bright  sunlight.  As  a  cut  flower  it  has 
but  few  equals.  Some  vases  arranged  a  fortnight 
ago  and  placed  in  a  cool  room  are  still  quite  fresh. 
If  the  flowers  are  cut  when  fully  expanded  and 
placed  immediately  in  water  they  do  not  again 
close.  It  is  strange  that  such  an  easily  cultivated 
plant  is  not  more  generally  met  with,  as  it  thrives 
well  in  fairly  good  soil  in  any  warm,  dry  position. — 
J.  Day,  CTallotvay  House,  JV.B. 

*,*  Fine,  vigorous  flowers,  earlier  than  the  same 
kind  in  the  home  counties,  as  far  as  we  notice. — 
Ed. 

Befaria  glauoa.— This  very  beautiful,  interest- 
ing, and  rare  greenhouse  shrub  is  among  the  most 
noteworthy  flowers  of  the  week  in  the  greenhouse 
(No.  4)  at  Kew.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  Rhododen- 
dron ;  indeed,  when  not  in  flower  it  so  nearly 
resembles  such  species  as  R.  jasminiflorum,  that  one 
might  easily  mistake  one  plaint  for  the  other.  Its 
evergreen  leaves  are  roundi&h,  of  thick  texture,  dark 
green  above,  glaucous  white  beneath,  and  though 
the  habit  of  growth  is  slender,  it  makes  a  neat  pot 
plant.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  loose  clusters  ter- 
minating the  shoots.  They  are  about  an  inch  across, 
of  a  delicate  pink  colour  lined  with  carmine,  and  in 
shape  exactly  like  those  of  Rhododendron  java- 
nicum.  It  is  a  pretty  plant  in  itself,  yet  might  pos- 
sibly be  improved  by  intercrossing  with  the  Rhodo- 
dendron, and  might  give  rise  to  a  distinct  new  race. 
It  was  introduced  about  fifty  years  ago  from  South 
America,  where  it  grows  wild  in  mountainous 
regions.  It  is  called  the  Andean  Rhododendron— 
not  an  inappropriate  name. — W.  G. 
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Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

THE  AMAZON  LILY. 

This  house  of  Eucliaris  aniazonica  in  flower 
(represented  in  the  accompanying  engraving) 
was  i3hotographed  last  February,  and  1030 
flowers  were  gathered  in  three  weeks.  The 
jjlants  are  growing  in  pots  plunged  in  leaves. 
I  have  never  tried  the  planting-out  sys- 
tem for  two  reasons — 1,  the  plants  always 
flower  three  times  a  year  ;  2,  the  house  is  used 
for  a  dihVreut  purpo.sc  during  the  three  sum- 
mer months,  the  Eucharis  tlien  being  plunged 
in  cooler  quarters,  where  they  get  but 
little  heat  either  above  or  below.  My  prac- 
tice differs  from  that  of  those  who  rest  the 
plants  after  they  have  flowered.  I  always  turn 
over  and  add  to  the  plunging  material  after 


are  taken  away,  and  twelve  of  the  largest  and 
soundest  returned  to  the  pots.  In  repotting, 
the  bulbs  are  buried  about  4  inches  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  consists  prin- 
cipally of  good,  sound  fibrous  loam  and  sand. 
Happily,  I  liavo  never  been  troubled  with 
Eucharis  mite,  which  is  so  destructive  in  some 
places.  Wm.  Allax. 

Gunion  Pari;. 


NOTES  ON  LILIES. 
The  illustration  of  Lilium  speoiosum  Krsetzeri  in 
The  Garden  (March  iU)  should  direct  attention  to 
one  of  the  finest  varieties  of  L.  speoiosum,  which  is 
itself  among  the  most  variable  of  Lilies,  as  shown 
by  the  number  of  distinct  forms  existing  in  our 
gardens.  Even  with  its  many  desirable  quantities, 
L.  Kr^tzeri  does  not  seem  to  be  cultivated  to  any 
great  extent  by  the  Dutch  growers,  as  by  far  the 


is  closely  related  to  Kra^tzeri ;  yet  there  are  one  or 
two  well-marked  points  of  difference  between  them. 
This  variety  had  particular  attention  given  to  it 
last  season,  it  having  been  brought  forward  under 
the  name  of  L.  speoiosum  album  verum.  The 
principal  points  in  which  it  differs  from  Kiretzeri 
are  the  broader  leaves,  the  rather  wider  and  more 
massive  petals,  but  more  particularly  the  bright 
yellow  colour  of  the  anthers,  which  in  Kr-Ttzeri  are 
brown.  I  have  frequently  found  the  lesser  known 
variety  crop  up  to  a  very  limited  extent  among  im- 
ported bulbs  of  Krffitzeri.  Besides  the  enormous 
quantities  of  this  last  that  are  imported  from  .Tapan. 
there  is  also  sent,  I  should  think,  quite  an  equal 
number  of  a  fine  dark-coloured  variety  of  L.  speoio- 
sum, being,  in.  fact,  a  very  superior  flower  in  the 
way  of  rubrum.  Enormous  bulbs  of  this  kind  are 
sometimes  met  with,  and  being  good,  clean-grown 
roots  and  well  ripened,  they  may  be  depended  upon 
to  yield  a  fine  display  of  bloom.  Not  only  do  these 
varieties  of  L.  speciosum  yield  a  profusion  of  flowers 
when  planted  in  the  open  ground,  but  they  are  ex- 
tremely useful  for  flowering  under  glass,  being  for  this 


Eucharis  house  at  Gunton  Park.     Engraved  for  The  Garden. 


each  crop  of  bloom  has  lieen  gathered — no 
pipes  for  liottora-lieat  are  used — with  the 
idea  of  stimulating  fresh  growth,  as  on  the 
production  of  fresli  and  vigorous  foliage  de- 
pends the  success  of  the  next  flowering,  i.e., 
whether  the  spikes  .shall  be  plentiful  and 
vigorous,  or  weak  and  poorly  developed.  As 
seen  in  the  engraving,  the  foliage  and  flower- 
spikes  indicate  great  vigour,  which  is  main- 
tained by  the  liberal  application,  during 
growth  and  flowering,  of  manure  water  made 
from  shecp-droppings,  .soot,  and  occasional 
doses  of  some  artificial  manure  for  a  cliange. 
The  plants  thrive  under  this  liberal  treat- 
ment, and  consequently,  after  two  years  of 
it,  the  pots  become  overcrowded  with  Imlbs 
and  the  soil  somewhat  soured,  thus  necessi- 
tating the  operation  of  repotting,  which  is 
generally  done  in  May.     All  the  small  bulbs 


largest  quantity  disposed  of  in  this  country  during 
the  season  is  imported  direct  from  Japan  and  sold 
at  the  various  auction  sales  under  the  name  of  L. 
speciosum  album,  which  is  quite  a  distinct  Lily, 
and  is  the  one  with  white  flowers  principally  grown 
in  Holland.  This  variety  has  the  leaves  dark  green, 
the  stems  brownish,  and  the  exterior  of  the  blooms 
with  the  flower-stem  suffused  with  chocolate.  The 
inside  of  the  flower  is  pure  white,  except  a  small 
green  star  in  the  centre,  not  nearly  so  pronounced 
as  in  Krsetzeri,  but  after  a  few  days'  expansion  the 
petals  often  become  suffused  with  pink.  The  whole 
flower  is  far  more  irregular  in  shape  than  that  of 
Kriefzeri.  The  bulbs,  too,  are  widely  different,  for 
while  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  those 
of  album  and  the  coloured  varieties  (roseum  and 
rubrum)  of  speciosum,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less 
of  a  reddish  hue,  those  of  Krfelzeii  are  yellowish, 
and  however  much  exposed,  do  not  become  red. 
KtEetzeri  can  also  be  readily  distinguished  in  all 
stages  of  growth  by  the  lighter  green  colour  of  the 
foliage  and  stems.  There  i.«,  however,  another 
white-flowered  variety  of  Lilium  speciosum  which 


purpose  better  than  any  other  kind,  as  the  perfume  of 
their  blossoms  is  not  nearly  so  overpowering  as  that 
of  the  golden-rayed  Lily  (auratum),  whose  scent  is 
too  strong  for  many  people.  iJesides  this  L.  specie- 
sum  flowers  just  at  a  time  when  its  blooms  are 
especially  valuable,  for  it  may  be  said  to  finish  up 
the  Lily  season,  as,  with  the  exception  of  L.  ncil- 
gherrense  and  a  few  of  the  second  crop  cf  L. 
Harrisi,  all  the  others  are  past.  Then  we  are  glad 
to  fall  back  upon  I^.  s-peciosum  for  late  summer  and 
early  autumn  decoration.  We  grow  the  plants 
directly  frosts  are  over  entirely  out  of  doors,  as  a 
comparatively  dwarf  and  sturdy  character  is  thus 
secured,  added  to  which  they  flower  later  than  thfy 
would  do  if  grown  partly  under  glass.  Some  of  the 
bulbs  are  potted  singly  into  pots  5  inches  and  (i 
inches  in  diameter,  while  others  are  grouped 
into  larger  pots,  so  that  they  form  when  in  bloom 
quite  an  imposing  mass.  When  potted  th(y  are 
merely  placed  in  a  cold  frame  to  protect  them  f r^  m 
sharp  frosts  and  heavy  rains,  for  the  pots  n(  t 
being  filled  with  soil  there  is  a  greater  space  for 
the  water  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  soil  came 
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to  within  half  an  inch  or  so  of  the  rim.  The  best 
place  for  them  during  the  summer  is  jilunged  in  a 
bed  of  coal  ashes  in  a  well-drained  spot  and  one 
away  from  trees,  as  where  shaded  by  neighbouring 
plants  they  soon  become  weak.  Before  putting 
them  out,  however,  the  vacant  space  which  was 
left  when  the  bulbs  were  potted  is  made  good  by 
a  top-dressing  of  loam  and  manure,  to  which  rather 
a  liberal  amount  of  silver  sand  has  been  added. 
No  attention  other  than  watering  or  occasional 
staking  will  be  needed  daring  the  summer  unless 
aphides  attack  the  points  of  the  shoots,  which 
does  not  often  happen,  as  they  prefer  the  varie- 
ties of  L,  longiSorum  and  L.  auratum.  Should, 
however,  any  put  in  an  appearance  they  must  be  at 
once  removed  by  a  syringing  with  tobacco-water 
or  one  of  the  many  other  insecticides.  Unless 
required  sooner,  the  plants  are  allowed  to  remain 
outside  until  the  earliest  buds  are  on  the  point  of 
bursting,  for  the  beauty  of  the  expanded  blossom  is 
greatly  marred  by  heavy  rains,  especially  if  the 
coloured  pollen  gets  washed  on  to  the  flower. 
Where  they  are  planted  in  the  open  ground  the 
partial  discolouration  caused  by  rain  is  not  so 
noticeable  as  if  they  are  removed  under  glass  after 
having  been  exposed  to  the  wet  weather. 

H.  P. 


Tree  Paeonies. — These  are  well  adapted  for 
flowering  under  glass  during  the  early  spring 
months,  as  when  so  situated  they  are  safe  from  the 
frosts  and  cold,  cutting  winds  which  at  that  season 
play  such  havoc  with  them  when  in  the  open  ground, 
unless  the  situation  is  exceptionally  favourable.  To 
have  them  in  bloom  now,  very  little  except  simple 
protection  is  needed,  or  at  all  events  the  amount  of 
fire-heat  required  is  but  small,  though  to  obtain 
them  earlier  in  the  season  more  forcing  is,  of  course, 
necessary.  If  they  are  taken  from  the  open  ground 
for  flowering  in  this  manner,  they  should  be  care- 
fully lifted  the  preceding  autumn  and  potted  in 
good  loamy  soil.  Then  after  this  the  plants  may 
be  wintered  in  a  frame  until  the  time  arrives  for 
them  to  be  brought  forward  in  a  higher  tempera- 
ture. Directly  after  potting,  a  good  watering  should 
be  given,  and  if  this  is  carried  out  elTectually,  little 
more  will  be  needed  for  some  time,  but  still  the 
soil  must  not  be  allowed  at  any  period  to  get  quite 
dry,  and,  of  course,  with  a  higher  temperature  the 
supply  of  water  must  be  increased. — H.  P. 

Deutzia  gracilis  in  pots. — For  early  forcing 
this  Deutzia  should  be  grown  in  pots  rather  than 
planted  out  in  the  summer,  as  the  flowers  are  more 
numerous  and  the  individual  blossoms  much  larger 
on  plants  grown  altogether  in  pots.  It  is  a  little 
more  trouble  to  treat  the  plants  in  this  way,  but  the 
results  well  repay  for  the  extra  attention  required. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  go  out  of  flower  some  of  the 
oldest  growths  should  be  cut  out  where  they  are 
much  crowded,  so  as  to  make  room  for  the  young 
shoots  that  every  year  start  up  from  the  crown  of 
the  plant.  If  the  Deutzias  are  young  and  in  rather 
small  pots  they  may  be  put  into  linger  ones  when 
they  are  pruned,  but  it  is  not  nece-^isary  to  keep 
shifting  them  on  into  larger  pots.  We  have  speci- 
mens that  have  occupied  7-inch  and  D-inoh  pots  for 
several  years.  The  way  we  treat  them  is  to  shake 
away  half  of  the  old  soil  every  year  as  soon  as  they 
go  out  of  flower,  and  supply  them  with  fresh,  using 
nothing  but  good  sandy  loam  as  a  compost.  The 
plants  are  then  stood  in  a  shady  place  in  the  cool 
Peach  house  until  the  roots  have  taken  hold  of  the 
new  soil.  They  are  then  removed  to  a  more  open 
position,  where  they  get  plenty  of  sun  and  air.  To 
encourage  a  vigorous  growth  the  plants  are  well 
supplied  with  liquid  manure  all  the  summer,  and 
thus  become  furnished  with  stout,  short-jointed 
growths  that  never  fail  to  flower  abundantly.  To 
ripen  the  wood  and  to  prepare  the  plants  for  early 
forcing,  they  are  placed  out  in  the  open  until  they 
have  been  exposed  to  several  degrees  of  frost. 
This  treatment  is  essential  in  order  to  make  early 
forcing  a  success. — J.  C.  C. 

.ffichmea  Mariaa  Reginae.— Though  Bromeli- 
aceoas  plants  are  almost  ignored  in  this  country, 
they  include  among  their  number  some  with  very 
handsome  foliage,  and  in  others  the  inflorescence  is 


remarkable  for  its  beauty.  That  under  notice  be- 
longs to  the  last-named  class,  the  blossoms  being 
closely  packed  together  on  the  upper  part  of  a 
spike,  which  reaches  a  height  of  about  2  feet. 
They  are  tipped  with  a  pleasing  shade  of  blue,  yet 
the  blooms  proper  play  but  a  very  small  part  in  the 
embellishment  of  the  specimen.  By  far  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  is  the  large  boat-shaped  bracts 
which  clothe  the  upper  portion  of  the  stem,  and  re- 
tain their  beauty  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
colour  is  a  beautiful  shade  of  magenta-rose,  a  hue 
by  no  means  common  among  -Eohmeas.  The  bracts 
under  notice  are  about  i  inches  long.  Like  most 
of  its  class,  the  cultural  requirements  of  this^Echmea 
are  simple.  All  that  it  needs  is  an  occasional  re- 
potting in  ^ood  fibrous  peat  with  a  liberal  dash  of 
sand,  and  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
general  run  of  stove  plants. — T. 


LACHENALIAS. 


Having  for  many  years  been  a  grower  of  Lache- 
ii.tlias,  I  was  tuuch  interested  in  the  letters 
which  have  lately  appeared  in  The  Garden  cm 
their  cultivation  and  nomeuclature.  We  very 
mtieh  need  some  authorised  list  and  descrijjtion 
of  their  character.s  and  names.  My  chief  nliject, 
however,  in  writing  these  few  lines  is  to  warn 
some  of  my  fellow  gardeners  of  the  uselessuess 
of  trying  to  Ijloom  in  pots  the  two  varieties 
wliicli  have  commonly  been  distributed  under 
the  names  of  rubida  and  stolonifera.  Tlicy  are, 
in  fact,  not  Lachenalias  at  all,  but  a  very  early 
and  pretty  variety  of  Scilla  campanulata.  This 
I  have  proved  from  experience.  My  old  and 
valued  friend,  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Aldboruugli,  gave 
me  these  so-called  varieties  msny  years  since, 
informing  me  at  the  same  time  that  lie  had 
discarded  them  as  useless,  owiog  to  their 
never  blooming.  Having  my.selE  persevered 
in  growing  tliena  for  a  year  or  two  with  the 
same  result,  I  determined  to  try  the  efl'ect  of 
deep  planting  in  the  open  ground  with  a  tem- 
porary shelter  to  keep  off  frost,  a  plan  I  have 
found  to  succeed  with  other  refractory  bulb.';. 
The  first  year  they  came  tip  strongly,  but  witli- 
out  bloom,  btit  the  second  year  they  bloomed 
freely,  and  turned  out  to  be,  as  1  have  said,  an 
early  variety  cif  Scilla  campanulata,  the  so-called 
rubida  and  stolonifera  being  identical.  At  the 
time  I  sent  blooms  to  Mr.  Baker  at  Kew,  who 
kindly  wriite  to  inform  mo  tliat  they  had  no 
connection  either  with  Lachenalias  or  the  Cape, 
but  were  natives  of  Portugal.  I  have  some 
spikes  now  just  coming  into  bloom  in  front  of 
my  greenhouse,  where  the  bulbs  have  remained 
since  tliey  were  first  ])lanted  there.  On  digging 
up  a  few  roots  for  a  friend,  I  found  that  the 
little  crooked,  elongated  bulbs  which  I  put  in 
had  developed  into  large,  solid  tubers  of  the 
usual  form  iif  Scilla.  I  se3  that  some  of  yiiur 
corre*pondent.s  speak  ratlier  disparagingly  of 
Nel^oni,  which  I  consider  the  most  Sitisfactory 
of  all  the  Lachenalias.  This  complaint  may 
possibly  arise  from  their  not  having  procured 
the  liest  strain  of  that  variety.  Mr.  Nelson 
himself  gave  me  two  sets  of  bulbs,  one  of  which 
he  considered  better  than  the  other,  being  richer 
in  colour,  and  I  have  since  weeded  out  the  in- 
ferior ones.  Grown  side  by  side  with  aurea, 
the  blocims  are  very  sinular,  though  the  stems 
are  diflerent,  and  tlie  foliage  of  Nelsoni  is  much 
more  rol>U3t.  It  also  has  one  great  advantage  :  it 
never  fails  to  bloom,  as  aurea  is  so  apt  to  dn. 
Suj)erl  la  is  a  variety  whicli  seems  but  little  grown, 
but  from  its  early  bloomitig  and  rich  crimson- 
tipped  bolls,  it  is  with  me  a  great  favoiu'ite.  I 
procured  the  v.-iriety  about  twenty  years  since, 
and  gave  bull)s  to  Mr.  Nelson,  from  whose  col- 
lection it  has  no  doubt  been  distributed.  It  is, 
I  fancy,  only  a  good  variety  of  quadricolor,  but 
most  useful  for  crossing  with,  as  it  imparts  its 
colour  most  reaclily  to  all  on  which  I  have  tried 


it,  and  I  have  now  good  examples  of  aurea, 
Nelsoni,  luteola,  and  others,  all  more  or  less 
tipped  with  crimson. 

Theodore  H.  Marsh. 
Cawstoii  Redortj,  Norwich. 


Laurustinus  forced.— On  page  323  of  The 
Garden  mention  is  made  of  the  good  returns  in  the 
shape  of  blossoms  yielded  by  a  few  plants  of  the 
Laurustinus  that  are  wintered  under  glass,  as  they 
will  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  bloom  at 
a  time  when  flowers  of  all  kinds  are  by  no  means 
plentiful.  As  pure  white  flowers  are  generally  in 
the  greatest  demand,  the  white-flowered  form  of 
Laurustinus  should  be  chosen,  and  so  chaste  and 
beautiful  are  its  blooms,  that  in  arrangements  of  cut 
flowers  they  may  be  associated  with  the  choicest 
productions  of  the  hot-house.  An  additional  merit 
IS  that  they  last  a  long  time  in  the  cut  state.  Some 
few  years  ago  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  white- 
flowered  variety  was  imported  from  the  Continent 
by  Mr.  Wills,  in  the  shape  of  little  standards  that 
were  profusely  laden  with  bloom,  and  in  this  condi- 
tion they  met  with  a  ready  sale. — H.  P. 

Rudgea  macrophylla. — This  is  a  Brazilian 
shrub  with  stout  leathery  deep  green  leaves  and 
large  globose, densely  picked  clusters  of  thick  wax- 
like  blossoms.  The  large  ample  foliage  renders  it 
an  ornamental  evergreen  shrub  when  not  in  blos- 
som, while  the  flowers  make  it  very  attractive.  A 
stove  temperature  is  necessary  for  its  well-doing, 
and  the  treatment  needed  differs  in  no  respect  from 
that  of  the  general  run  of  plants  that  are  grown  in 
such  structures.  Though  the  Rudgea  has  been 
known  for  the  last  twenty  years,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
common  plant,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  readily  propagated.  The  stout  matured 
shoots  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  cuttings,  and 
the  best  are  furnished  by  a  plant  which  has  been 
shortened  back  after  flowering,  when  numerous 
shoots  will  bs  pushed  forth,  and  of  these  the  weaker 
ones  will  strike  most  readily.  They  must  not  be 
taken  until  they  have  become  slightly  woody,  and 
if  then  cut  ofl:  with  a  sharp  knife  at  a  joint  and 
dibbled  singly  into  well-drained  pots  of  sandy  soil, 
they  will  not  take  long  to  root  if  kept  in  a  close 
case  and  after  a  few  days  plunged  in  a  gentle  bot- 
tom-heat.—T. 

Magnolias  under  glass. — One  of  the  best 
sights  among  our  hardy  trees  during  the  early  spriog 
months  is  a  well-flowered  specimen  of  the  Yulan 
(M.  conspicua),  and  jet  its  beauty  is  often  sadly 
marred  in  a  single  night  by  a  sharp  frost,  which  is 
a  common  visitant  during  the  blooming  season  of 
the  Yulan.  Such  being  the  case,  and  the  fact  that, 
as  it  naturally  flowers  early  in  the  season,  little  or 
no  forcing  would  be  necessary,  are  all  points  in  its 
favour  for  growing  under  glass.  Bat  unless  the 
conditions  are  exceptionable,  the  size  of  the  plants 
will  prevent  their  employment  for  such  a  purpose, 
as  small  specimens  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  induced  to 
flawer  freely.  Though  there  is  this  objection  on  the 
part  of  M.  conspicua,  the  allied  kinds — M.  Soulan- 
geana  and  M.  Lenne — will  flower  when  not  more 
than  3  feet  or  -i  feet  high,  and  form  just  cow  very 
striking  objects  in  the  greenhouse.  Standing  boldly 
out  as  they  do  from  all  their  associates,  these  Mag- 
nolias attract  a  considerable  amount  of  attention. 
I  have  some  that  have  been  for  several  years  in 
pots,  and  they  flower  well  each  season,  while  half- 
a-doz3n  that  were  lifted  from  the  open  ground  in 
the  autumn  and  potted  have  opened  their  blooms 
without  a  check.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  roots 
of  the  Magnolia  are  not  very  fibrous,  the  plants 
must  be  lifted  and  potted  carefully,  otherwise  they 
may  receive  too  great  a  check  to  flower  properly. 
Those  that  are  kept  in  pots  are  plunged  out  of  doers 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  care  being  taken 
that  they  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water  during 
tint  period,  and  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure 
is  of  servica  when  growth  is  being  made.  A  little 
Magnolia  that,  though  hardy,  may  be  kept  in  health 
and  will  flower  freely  every  year  under  pot  culture, 
is  the  Japanese  M.  Halleana  or  stellata,  which  has 
pure  white  blossoms  composed  of  a  number  of  strap- 
shaped  petals.  Like  the  others,  its  perfume  is 
very  pleasing.    In  the  matter  of  scent,  however,  all 
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the  above  are  greatly  surpassed  by  a  couple  of 
evergreen  varieties,  which  are  asually  grown  as 
greenhouse  shrubs.  I  allude  to  the  Chinese  M. 
fuscata,  a  much-branched  evergreen  bush  with  dark 
green,  oblong-shaped  leaves  and  small  dull,  purplish- 
coloured  blossoms.  These  flowers  are  so  much 
hidden  among  the  foliage  and  of  so  unattractive  a 
character,  that  the  fact  of  the  plant  being  in  bloom 
might  often  escape  notice  were  it  not  for  the  delicious 
fragrance  of  its  bios  ;oms.  This  is  so  powerful  that 
it  may  be  detected  throughout  a  large  structure. 
The  second  kind  (M.  pumila)  requires  more  heat 
than  fuscata;  indeed,  it  is  often  grown  as  a  stove 
plant,  and,  under  these  conditions,  does  well.  It  is 
a  low-growing  shrub  with  good-sized  leaves  and 
rather  large  whitish  blossoms.  Even  a  single  bloom 
may  in  a  greenhouse  be  detected  for  a  considerable 
distance. — H.  P. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse.— Camellias  —Plants  that  flowered 
early  in  winter,  and  were  afterwards  encouraged  in 
a  genial  growing  temperature,  will  now  be  making 
their  growth.  Manure  water  should  be  given  regu- 
larly until  the  shoots  have  finished  growing.  As- 
sistance of  this  kind  is  especially  required  by  large 
examples  that  are  at  all  deficient  in  root  room,  or 
that  have  for  a  length  of  time  been  in  the  same  pots  or 
tubs,  through  which  the  soil  will  naturally  be  too 
much  exhausted  to  keep  up  the  requisite  vigour. 
The  unsatisfactory  state  that  Camellias  sometimes 
get  into  is  due  to  inattention,  this  causing  them  to 
make  weak  shoot-growth,  the  season's  shoots  often 
not  producing  more  than  two  or  three  leaves  each. 
If  plants  that  are  in  this  condition  are  turned  out  of 
the  pots  it  frequently  happens  tliat  they  are  found 
well  furnished  with  quantities  ot  healthy  roots,  the 
jiresence  of  which  perplex  the  grower.  A  little  re- 
flection would  show  that  no  matter  how  numerous 
the  roots  are,  if  the  soil  within  their  reach  is  too 
poor,  they  are  powerless  to  support  the  top-growth 
to  the  extent  that  it  requires  ;  hence  the  enfeebled 
state  of  the  plants.  In  such  cases  the  application 
of  manure  water  is  much  the  best  way  of  giving 
immediate  assistacc 3,  as  it  acts  at  once.  It  does 
not  always  follow  that  Camellias  that  get  into  the 
condition  named  are  under-potted,  the  simple 
cause  being  that  they  have  extracted  from  the  soil 
the  nutriment  it  originally  contained  to  such  an 
extent  tliat  they  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  starva- 
tion. When  the  Camellias  are  in  pots  or  tubs  as 
large,  or  nearly  as  large,  as  it  is  desirable  to  give 
them.  I  have  alwajs  found  it  necessary  to  begin 
giving  them  su|iport,  either  by  surfaca-dressings  of 
concentrated  manure,  or  by  manure  water,  not  later 
than  the  third  season  after  they  have  been  placed  in 
the  pots  or  tubs  they  occupy,  particularly  if  after 
the  last  shift  they  have  made  more  than  usually  free 
growth.  When  this  has  taken  [ilace,  it  naturally 
follows  that  the  roots  have  extracted  a  proportionate 
amount  of  the  nutriment  that  the  soil  first  con- 
tained. Camellias  that  have  flowered  late  on  in  the 
spring, and areabout  to c Dmmence  growing,  should  in 
all  cases,  where  necessary,  have  manure  water  every 
alternate  time  the  soil  rei|uires  moistening.  To  do 
3  istice  to  the  plants  they  ought  to  have  it  during 
the  time  the  flowers  are  opaning  ;  for,  unlike  many 
things,  Camellias  begin  to  make  new  roots  before 
the  flower-buds  begin  to  open ;  consequently  they  are 
in  a  condition  to  take  up  a  good  deal  of  nutriment 
through  the  flowering  season,  and  so  the  new 
growth  is  invigorated.  Now,  with  the  increased 
amount  of  sun-heat  and  long  days,  the  jilants  re- 
quire more  attention  with  the  syringe  than  would 
suffice  earlier  in  the  season.  See  that  the  shading 
is  sufficient  to  break  the  sun's  rays  without  darken- 
iig  the  plants  too  much. 

Azaleas. — Immediately  the  plants  that  have 
been  kept  for  late  flowering  are  out  of  bloom, 
follow  the  advice  given  for  the  earliest  section  and 
remove  the  seed  vessels.  It  is  a  good  plan  before 
putting  the  plants  in  heat  to  trive  them  a  thorough 
washing  with  tobacco  water  should  there  be  the 
least  trace  of  thrips.  If  any  exist,  they  will  in- 
crease very  fast  as  soon  as  they  feel  the  influence 
of  genial  warmth.  The  plants  must  now  have 
some  shade    in    the  middle  of    the    day    during 


bright  weather.  But  whilst  it  is  necessary  to  thus 
protect  them  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  they 
must  not  be  kept  too  dark,  as  if  this  occurs  the 
leaves  will  come  weak.  Under  the  best  treatment 
Azaleas  lose  a  portion  of  their  leaves  in  autumn,  but 
where  they  are  seen  in  the  semi-naked  condition 
they  sometimes  get  into  during  winter,  it  is  the 
result  of  one  of  two  causes,  either  injury  from 
thrips,  or  want  of  solidity  through  an  insufficiency 
of  light  whilst  the  growth  was  being  made. 

PoTTixo  Azaleas.— The  plants  that  bloomed 
early  and  have  already  been  some  time  in  heat  will 
now  be  in  good  condition  for  potting,  their  roots  being 
in  full  motion.  Good  brown  peat  of  medium  tex- 
ture, that  is,  neither  too  light  nor  too  close  and 
heavy,  is  the  best  material  to  grow  Azaleas  in. 
Use  it  in  a  more  or  less  lumpy  state  proportionate  to 
the  size  of  the  plants,  and  add  enough  sand  to  keep 
it  sweet  and  porous  for  a  lengthened  time.  Do  not 
disturb  the  roots  further  than  in  removing  the  old 
drainage  material  from  the  bottoms  of  the  balls. 
Ram  the  new  soil  so  as  to  make  it  as  solid  as  the 
old  ball.  In  the  case  of  large  plants  it  is  well  to 
leave  the  new  soil  for  a  time  higher  than  the  sur- 
face of  the  ball.  In  this  way  the  water  that  is  given 
passes  through  the  ball  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
keep  the  roots  moist.  The  little  soil  thus  left  can 
afterwards  be  removed.  Every  afternoon  at  the 
time  of  closing  the  house  the  plants  should  be  well 
syringed  all  round,  so  as  to  wet  the  foliage 
thoroughly  on  both  the  under  and  the  upper  sur- 
faces. If  this  is  regularly  done  it  will  help  to  pre- 
vent the  attacks  of  thrips  and  red  spider,  both  of 
which  must  be  kept  down. 

SOLANDiMS. — Where  Solanums  that  have  borne  a 
crop  of  berries  are  to  be  used  a  second  time  and 
have  been  cut  back  with  this  object,  they  may  now 
be  planted  out  of  doors.  The  advantage  of  turn- 
ing them  out  in  summer  is  that  they  require  much 
less  attention  in  watering,  and  the  foliage  can,  with 
a  little  care,  be  kept  in  perfect  condition.  Plants 
that  have  made  some  young  growths  may  at  once  be 
planted  out,  as  after  this  time  they  will  bear  any 
frost  that  comes.  A  moderately  sheltered  position 
that  is  exposed  to  the  sun  should  be  chosen.  Give 
a  soaking  with  water  at  the  time  of  planting,  and 
attend  to  this  as  the  state  of  the  weather  renders  its 
application  necessary.  Later  on  the  plants  ought 
to  be  syringed  overhead  freely  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  Solanums  that  are  used  a  second  year  in 
this  way  come  into  flower  some  time  before"  young 
stock  that  has  been  raised  from  cuttings  struck 
during  the  winter,  so  that  their  berries  will 
have  attained  a  good  deal  of  colour  when  the 
time  for  taking  up  and  potting  the  plants  comes 
in  September.  Standards  on  stems  12  inches  or  14 
inches  high  are  very  useful  for  mixirg  amongst 
other  things  in  winter.  In  this  way  the  bright  red 
colour  of  their  berries  is  better  seen  than  in  the 
case  of  the  low  bushy  examples  usually  met  with. 
To  obtain  standards  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  select 
plants  that  have  a  strong  central  branch  and  secure 
it  in  an  erect  position  with  a  stick  and  ties,  cutting 
away  all  the  other  branches  and  rubbing  cfi:  any 
shoots  that  may  afterwards  appear  about  the  collar. 
Nice  heads  will  be  formed  by  stopping  once  or  twice. 

Young  Solanums.— Young  plants  that  have 
been  propagated  during  the  winter,  and  are  in  small 
pots,  will  have  been  stopped  once  or  twice,  and  now 
be  in  condition  for  turning  out  in  pits  and  frames. 
So  treated  they  make  better  plants  before  autumn 
than  if  kept  in  pots,  and  give  considerably  less 
trouble.  When  to  be  so  managed  the  bed  of  soil 
should  be  raised  sufficiently  to  get  the  plants  near 
enough  to  the  glass.  Use  soil  that  is  sufficientlv 
light  and  open  to  admit  of  the  plants,  when  lifted 
for  potting  in  the  autumn,  being  taken  up  with 
plenty  of  roots,  a  condition  in  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  have  them  if  the  material  in  which 
they  are  grown  is  of  a  close,  adhesive  nature.  Keep 
the  lights  of  the  pits  or  frames  nearly  closed  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  so  as  to  start  the  roots  in  the  new 
soil,  shading  if  necessary  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
should  the  temperature  run  up  too  high.  After- 
wards give  air  freely,  and  give  water  as  the  roots 
require  it.  Syringe  overhead  in  the  afternoons ;  it 
is  more  necessary  to  attend  closely  to  this  when 


the  plants  are  grown  under  glass,  as  red  spider  and 
aphides,  the  insects  to  which  they  are  most  subject, 
are  more  likely  to  attack  them  than  when  out  of 
doors.  Any  further  stopping  that  may  be  needed 
will  be  confined  to  pinching  out  the  points  of  any 
shoots  that  may  take  the  lead  in  a  way  to  outgrow 
the  others. 

Palms.  —  The  strong,  large -growing  species 
as  well  as  the  weaker  kinds  will  thrive  and  main- 
tain a  healthy  condition  with  comparatively  less 
root-room  than  most  plants. ;  But  in  the  case  of  such 
species  as  the  Kentias,  Seaforthias,  Cham.'crops, 
Arecas,  and  some  of  the  kinds  of  Cocos  that  happen 
to  be  wanted  in  a  large,  effective  state,  they  must 
not  be  too  much  cramped  in  their  early  stages.  It 
retards  their  growth ;  consequently  larger  pots 
should  be  given  as  required.  Palms  may  be  shifted 
at  almost  any  time  of  the  year,  provided  the  plants 
are  kept  in  a  growing  temperature.  But  when  the 
object  is  to  push  on  their  growth  spring  is  the  best 
season  for  carrying  out  the  work.  Of  the  kinds 
named,  Cocos  Weddelliana  will  do  with  the  least 
room  ;  for  thriving  young  stock  of  this  elegant 
species  pots  2  inches  or  3  inches  larger  than  those 
they  have  been  in  will  be  large  enough.  The  others 
may  have  a  4-inch  or  C-inch  shift,  according  to  the 
natural  vigour  of  the  kind  and  the  size  the  plants 
have  attained.  Palms  are  net  particular  in  the 
matter  of  soil,  but  where  rich  yellow  loam,  such  as 
procurable  in  some  of  the  southern  counties  can  be 
had,  it  is  the  best  to  use.  The  loam  in  question 
contains  little  sand  ;  consequently  more  should  be 
mixed  with  it  than  would  be  necessary  for  soil  of 
a  more  gritty  description.  Drain  the  pots  suffi- 
ciently, and  in  potting  make  the  material  solid, 
as  Palms  more  than  most  things  do  not  like  their 
roots  in  loose  soil.  Though  all  the  kinds  named 
will  thrive  in  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  with 
a  view  to  growing  them  on  to  a  gcod  size,  they 
should  be  kept  in  a  warm  or  intermediate  tempera- 
ture. Syringe  overhead  freely  every  day  at  the 
time  of  shutting  up  the  house,  and  keep  the  roots 
wetter  than  is  necessary  for  most  things.  Shade 
when  the  sun  comes  on  the  glass  ;  where  this  is  not 
regularly  attended  to  the  plants  will  be  injured,  as 
the  leaves  get  burnt.  When  through  any  defects  in 
the  glass  the  foliage  gets  burnt  in  patches,  the  dis- 
figurement remains  until  the  injured  leaves  die  off 
naturally  and  new  ones  have  taken  their  place.  Of 
the  kinds  named  the  Kentias  are  far  the  most  useful 
for  conservatory  decoration,  or  for  standing  in  halls 
or  rooms  at  times  in  the  summer.  Their  hardy 
nature  and  the  rich  green  healthy  colour  of  the 
leaves  enable  them  to  bear  much  knocking  about 
without  showing  ill  effects.  T.  B. 


SHORT  NOTES.  — STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


Campllla  ret'Culata  wa.s  i5nelyin  flower  a  few  days 
ago  at  ChiSTCick.  There  is  a  large  specimen  in  a  pit,  and 
never  faik  lach  year  to  give  a  display  of  its  large,  clear, 
shining,  rose-tinttd  flowers. 

Epacris  Lady  Patmiura  is  one  of  the  best  ot  the 
Epacrises,  the  habit  of  the  i.lant  being  dwarf  and  the  flowers 
white.  Neat  examples,  full  of  liloom,  are  extremely  oina- 
mtntal. 

Carnation  Mrs.  'W.  H.  GrenfelJ.  shown  on  two  cr 
three  occasrons  recently  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough, 
seems  to  be  .an  acquisition  to  the  Tree  class.  The  flowers  are 
of  excellent  outline,  full,  broad,  and  of  a  soft  self  .salmon- 
pink  colour. 

Double  Cinerarias  seem  likdy  to  t,ake  the  public 
taste,  but  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  single  va- 
rieties for  elegance.  The  colours  of  the  flowers  are  more 
deeded  and  varied  than  they  were,  and  for  making  a  show 
in  the  greenhouse  at  this  season  are  certainly  most  desirable. 

Scarlet-flowered  Sage  (Sah-iasplendens).— This 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Sage  family  for  winter  flower- 
ing, coming  in  late  iu  autumn  and  continnrDg  it) 
brilliaDt  display  for  a  lor)g  time,  Tlie  plants  when 
done  blooming  are  usually  allowed  to  rest,  but  I  re- 
cently noted  some  plants  in  the  stove  at  Beddington 
House  Gardens  that  had  been  cut  down  and  grown 
again.  Tliey  are  now  producing  a  number  of  the 
bright  scarlet  flowers.  A  lougsuecessi-  n  may  be  there- 
fore maintained  with  a  little  extra  trouble.— W.  H.  G. 

Caladium  minus  erubescens.— ThisCaladium 
will  cnmmeud  itself  to  those  who  ara  in  want  of  Inw- 
gi-owirig  kinds,  as  it  is  seldom  much  more  than  (J  inches 
in  height,  and  is  of  good  constitution  and  sturdy  in 
character.  It  is  well  suited  for  growing  as  a  com- 
panion  to  the  popular  C.   argyritcs,   for   while    the 
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colours  of  this  last  are  white  aud  green,  the  lesser 
knowa  kind  has  bright  crimson  leaves  bordered  with 
green.  Like  the  rest  of  its  class,  it  can  be  qniokly  in- 
creased, so  that  given  a  few  good  roots  to  start  with 
early  in  the  year  a  considerable  numbsr  can  be  ob- 
tained before  the  autumn. — H.  P. 


THE  ALPINE  HOUSE  AT  KEW. 
So  far,  this  new  venture  at  the  Koyal  Gardens  has 
met  with  all  the  success  it  so  richly  merits.     It  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  certainly  meets  a 
want  long  felt  by  ardent  lovers  of  alpine  flowers. 
The  house  is  'M)  feet  by  10  feet,  with  a  walk  down 
the  centre,  and  has  benches  on  each  side  at  a  con- 
venient height  for  visitors  to  study  the  plants  at 
leisure.     It  strikes  us,  however,  as  being  too  small 
for  such  a  wealth  of  rare  alpines  as  the  Kew  collec- 
tion contains,  but  as  this  is  a  fault  that  can  be 
easily  remedied,  we  hope  at  no  distant  date  to  see 
it  at  least  doubled  in  length.    No  artificial  heat 
whatever  is  used,  and  we  were  told  that  all  through 
the  hard  weather  the  thermometer  registered  only 
3°  below  freezing  point.    At  present  this  structure  is 
perhaps  at  its  best.    The  show  of  bloom  contained  in 
such  a  small  space  is  nothing  less  than  wonderful. 
DafEodils,  of  course,  predominate — nobilis   of  Rs- 
doute,    varieties    of    the    wild    pseudo-Narcissus, 
muticus,  cyclamineus,  pallidas  prascox,  with  large 
batches  of  triandrus  var.  albus,  rnpicola,  junoifolius 
and  the  var.  fl.pl.,  poeticus  ornatus,  and  many  others 
of  the  florist  set.     Primulas  are  also  well  repre- 
sented, P.  calycina  Clusiana  being  smothered  with 
bloom ;  also  spectabilis,Portenschlagiana,  marginata 
vars.,  of  which  the  most  notable  is  c^rulea ;  P.  hir- 
suta,  viscosa,  Facohini,  Forsteri.obconica,  mollis,  and 
last,  bat  not  least,  a  group  of  the  Bardlield  Oxlips. 
Anemone  montana  is  not  often  seen  in  collections. 
It  seems  to  be  easily  enough  grown,  and  is  certainly 
worth  having.   The  Pasque  Flower  (A.  Pulsatilla)  is 
also  charming;  as  are  also  A. blanda,  apennina,  and 
the  variety  alba,  the  latter  a  truly  beautiful  spring 
flower.    The  Doronicums  are  also  well  represented, 
including  Columtie,  caucasicum,  anstriacum,  and 
others.     A  new  Erythronium  called  Ilendersoni  is 
very  beautiful,  lilac  and  white,  with  a  dark  brown 
blotch  at  the  base.    E.  grandiSorum  albiflorum  is 
also  worth  notice.     Saxifrages  are   still   in  good 
flower,  Burseriana,  aretioides,  cuscuticformis,  and 
luteo-purparea  being  amongst  the  best.     Heuchera 
sanguinea  is  one  of  the  best  plants  we  have  yet  seen 
belonging  to  this  genus,  a  few  plants  of  this  among 
Daffodils  being  very  conspicuous.     Gentiana  verna, 
angulosa,  a  closely  allied  species;  imbricata,  a  rare 
plant;  and  G.  acaulis  are  all  in  fme  flower.     Syn- 
ihyris  reniformis,  a  Himalayan  plant  allied  to  the 
Veronicas,  is  in  full  bloom,  and  makes  a  pretty  pot 
plant.      Douglasia    laevigata,   a    Rooky   Mountain 
Primuloid,  is  a  little  gem.     It  will,  no  doubt,  prove 
hardy,  and    if    such  be    the  case,   its    numerous 
bunches  of  rosy  flowers  will  prove  an  acquisition 
for  rockeries,  &c.    Trillium  erectum,   Pulmonaria 
mollis,  Dentaria  pinnata,  Soldanella  minima,  Iberis 
saxatilis.stylosa.  Grape  Hyacinths,  and  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  Lenten  Roses  do  not  by  any  means  exhaust 
the  list,  our  intention  being  at  present  to  give  visitors 
a  little  foretaste  of  what  they  may  now  expect  on  a 
visit  to  Kew. 


Victoria  Lily  house  at  Kew,  which  it  perfumes  with 
the  strong  fragrance  of  its  large  clusters  of  white 
flowers.  It  makes  a  dwarf  compact-growing  pot 
plant,  having  large  leaves  and  bearing  loose  corymbs 
of  flowers  at  the  tip  of  each  shoot.  It  was  brought 
from  China  nearly  100  years  ago,  and  though  it 
enjoys  a  stove  temperature,  may  be  successfully 
grown  in  a  greenhouse.  The  double  -  flowered 
variety  is  a  commoner  plant,  and  perhaps  may  be 
preferred.  The  perfume  is  as  strong  and  the  flowers 
last  longer  in  perfection,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so 
elegant  as  the  single  form. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.   MOLTNEUX. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Plants  intended  for  the  production  of  large 
flowers  in  the  several  sections  will  be  making 
rapid  progress  where  the  conditions  have  been 
favourable.  Those  struck  early  will  now  be  in 
6^-iach  pots  and  growing  freely,  and  will  re- 
quire much  attention  where  the  best  results  are 
to  be  obtained. 

The  long-continued  cold  east  winds  have  af- 
fected the  foliage  somewhat,  and  cold  draughts 
of  air  combined  with  an  absence  of  sun  have  in 
almost  all  instances  given  a  yellow  colour  to  the 
leave.s.    During  the  last  few  days  there  has  been 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  foliage.     Remove 
the  lights  entirely  when  the  air  is  still,  as  an 
abundance  of  fresh,  warm  air  strengthens  the 
plants,  which  must  be  allowed  sufficient  space, 
so  that  overcrowdiDg  cannot  take  place.     Speci- 
mens  that   are   allowed  to   become   drawn   up 
weakly  never  have  the  same  chance  of  success 
as  those  that  are  kept  sturdy  by  proper  room 
being  given  and  as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 
In   mild  weather  the  lights  should  remain  off 
until  dark,  and  when  there  are  no  signs  of  frost 
they  should  be  tilted  a  few  inches  at  one  end. 
Early  in  the  morning  draw  the  lights  ott' entirely. 
Pay  thorough  attention  to  supplying  the  plants 
with  water  at  the  roots,  as  neglect  of  this  causes 
early  loss  of  foliage.     Some  consideration,  too, 
should  be  given  to  the  kind  of  water  used,  and 
rain  water  is  the  best.     This  should  be  taken 
from  the  houses,  where  it  is  likely  to  be  mode- 
rately tepid.     At  this  season  of  the  year  that 
obtained  from  pumps  or  tanks  standing  out  of 
doors  should  be  avoided,  as  such  water  cannot 
fail  to  check   plants   that  have   been   growing 
under   favourable   conditions    in   all   other   re- 
spects.    In  some  cases  suckers  will  be  thrown 
up  from  the  base  of  the  plants.     If  plenty  of 
cuttings  cau  be  obtained  from  the  variety,  such 
suckerj  should  be  destroyed,  but  where  scarce 
they  may  be  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  placed 
in  a  frame  kept  close  for  a  time.  These  plants  will 
be  useful  for  decorations,  and  will  be  the  means 
of  supplying  a  plentiful   stock  of  cutting.s  for 
growing   on   next   season.      At  this  time  some 
varieties — notably  the  Queen  family  and  Lady 
Hardinge   in  particular  of  tlie  incurved  class — 
are  very  apt  to  form  bloom  buds  on  the  points 
of  the  shoots  instead  of  growth.     It  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  cause  of  this  premature  for- 
mation of  flower  buds.     Sometimes  plants  will 
persist  in  this,  even  if  the  cuttings  were  secured 
at  a  distance  from  the  stem  of  last  yeai's  plant. 
Cuttings  taken  from  the  stems  are  very  liable  to 
form  buds  in  the  manner  described  ;  therefore, 
to  reduce  this  trouble  to  a  minimum,  great  care 
should   be   exercised   in  selecting  the  cuttings 
that  they  be  taken  clear   otl'  the   stem  where 
jiracticable.     Plants  now  showing  the  buds  as 
descriljed  should  have  their  points  pinched  out, 
wlien  growth   will  form   below  this  point.     If 


Cytisus  racemosus  as  a  standard. — I  have 
two  plants  of  C.  racemosus  in  my  greenhouse  grow- 
in,^  under  diflferent  conditions.  One  is  about 
18  inches  high  and  growing  upon  a  bank  over  hot- 
water  pipes;  the  other  is  a  standard  '.I  feet  high  and 
almost  in  water  by  the  side  of  a  tank  of  cold  water. 
They  are  both  ia  flower,  and  the  standard  is  simply 
magnili  3eat,  the  stem  being  about  '2\  inches  round. 
It  is  an  unsatisfactory  plant  for  indoor  decoration, 
as  the  flowers  and  leaves  drop.  When  planted  out, 
C.  racemosus  is  simply  perfection.  Now  is  the  time 
to  plant  out  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  and  if  a  standard 
is  desired,  leave  the  stem  bare,  with  only  a  head  of 
fol  i.age  at  the  top. — W.M.  Soi'ER,  Clujikum  Itoad,  S.  IT. 

Clerodendron  fragrans.— Those  who  like  to 
grow  fragrant-flowered  plants  in  their  stoves  should 
certaiuly  makea  note  of  this  old  favourite,  which  for 

some  reason   has  been  allowed    to    drop    out    of  |  two  of  the    mo.st  promising  growths,  removing  '  will  be  breaking  into  new  growth, 
general  cultivation.    It  is  now  in  fine  bloom  in  the   all  others  below  this  point.     Som.'tisies  flower-  '  far  more  shoots  produced  than  are  really  required. 


bud  formation  is  so  persistent  that  the  plants 
refuse  to  do  otherwise.  Two  things  alone  remain 
to  be  done  with  such  plants.  One  is  to  cut 
them  down  close  to, the  soil,  from  tlie  base  of 
which  other  growths  will  spring,  and  these  in 
time  will  perhaps  produce  flowers.  I  have 
known  such  growths  again  put  forth  premature 
bloom  buds.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that 
I  advise  such  plants  to  be  retained. 

The  other  method  of  treating  such  plants  is 
throwing  them  away  altogether.  Tliis  early 
flower-bud  formation  is  more  prevalent  in  the 
south  than  in  the  north.  Some  of  the  plants 
will  commence  t(j  form  side  growtlis,  which 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  appear.  As 
growth  advances,  place  a  neat  stake  to  each  plant 
to  preserve  the  leading  shoots  intact,  as  they  are 
very  brittle  at  this  stage  and  easily  snapped  off, 
which  is  not  to  be  desired  at  this  stage  of  growth. 
The  late  dull,  cold, sunless  weather  has  favoured 
the  spread  of  mildew  where  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions have  not  been  fully  carried  out,  such  as 
regular  attention  to  air-giving  and  dusting  the 
foliage  with  sulphur  when  the  least  signs  of  its 
appearance  could  be  seen.  At  this  time  of  year 
green-fly  is  troublesome  on  the  points  of  the 
plants,  and  it  is  easily  eradicated  by  a  timely 
dusting  with  tobacco  powder  in  the  evening.  _  A 
vigorous  springing  of  the  plants  in  the  morning 
clears  them  of  both  fly  and  powder.  Any  late- 
struck  Chrysanthemums,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of 
cuttings  at  the  proper  time,  should  be  shifted  on 
into  larger  pots  as  fast  as  they  become  thoroughly 
rooted.  Means  should  be  taken  to  place  such 
specimens  in  a  frame  by  themselves,  so  that 
after  fresh  potting  they  can  be  kept  closer  for  a 
few  days  until  the  roots  are  running  into  the 
new  soil,  which  they  quickly  do  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Treat  afterwards  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  potted  earlier. 

Fragrant  Chrysanthemums. — Supplemental 
to  the  short  note  under  tliis  licading  which  appeared 
in  The  Garden'  of  the  1-lth  lost.,!  may  add  that  in  an 
old  catalogue  of  the  late  Mr.  Jolin  Salter  I  find  the 
Pompons  Miranda  and  President  Decaisne  are  stated 
to  be  violet  scented. — C.  H.  P. 

Fimbriated  Chrysantheinums. — "T,"  in  re- 
ferring to  Marabout,  reminds  me  that  this  is  pro- 
bably the  oldest  of  the  Chrysanthemums  in  this 
class.  It  was  grown  thirty  3 ears  ago,  perhaps  moie. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  reason  for  doubting 
that  the  other  variety  to  which  he  alludes,  viz., 
laciniatum,  was  really  imported  by  Mr.  Fortune. 
Every  writer  on  the  Chrysanthemum  who  refers  to 
the  event  agrees  that  laciniatum  was  one  of  the  few 
which  Mr.  Foitane  sent  over  in  18l)0(>2,  but  there 
appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  two  or  three  of  the 
others.— C.  H.  P. 

The  Chrysanthemum  in  Japanese  art. — 
Having  latterly  had  several  opportunities  of  examin- 
ing collections  of  Japanese  works  of  art,  I  have 
been  much  astonished  to  find  how  largely  the  Chry- 
santhemum is  employed  as  a  decorative  subject.  I 
was  not  unaware  what  a  great  favourite  it  is  with 
these  ingenious  people,  but  the  extent  to  which  the 
Chrysanthemum  is  represented  on  the  best  art  work 
of  Japan  is  really  beyond  description.  Abases,  cups, 
saucers,  bowls,  screens,  lacquer  work-boxes,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  domestic  odds  and  ends  bear  evi- 
dence of  the  love  which  the  Japanese  have  for  this 
fascinating  autumn  beauty.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning  that  at  the  .lapanese  Fine  Art  Associa- 
tion I  was  much  struck  with  the  execution  of  a  tiny 
bronzs  vase  of  superb  workmanship,  upon  which 
were  several  miniature  Chrysanthemums  carved  in 
mother-of-pearl.  The  blooms  and  foliage  stemed 
to  have  been  copied  from  living  examples,  and  the 
most  minute  details  faithfully  rendered.— C.  H.  P. 

walls ,  —  Plant  s    that 


Chrysanthemums    on 


grew  at  the  base  of  walls  last  season,  and  that  are 
this  new  growth  is  free  from  flower-buds,  select    intended  to  be  left  there  again  to  flower  next  season. 


There  will  be 
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so  timely  attention  to  thinning  out  of  the  growths 
■will  be  necessary  to  afford  extra  strength  to  those 
remaining.  If  all  were  allowed  to  grow  from  now 
onwards,  there  would  be  far  more  than  enough  to 
cover  the  wall  properly,  and  they  would  be  drawn 
up  weakly.  Reduce  the  shoots  to  six  or  eight  on 
each  plant  for  the  present,  and  the  final  thinning 
can  be  done  later  on.  Some  varieties  do  not  with- 
stand the  severe  frost?,  even  at  the  foot  of  south 
walls,  so  well  as  others,  and  a  few  will  be  dead. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  examine  such,  replacing  them 
according  to  instructions  laid  down  in  a  former 
note.  Remove  about  an  inch  of  the  surface  soil 
from  those  already  growing  freely,  and  replace  it 
with  loam  if  at  hand ;  if  not,  old  potting  soil,  mixed 
with  half  the  quantity  of  partly  decayed  horse- 
droppings,  will  suffice.  This  top-dressing  of  fresh 
material  will  influence  subsequent  growth,  giving  a 
deeper  tone  to  the  foliage  during  the  coming  season, 
as  the  Chrysanthemum,  being  such  a  gross  feeder, 
quickly  exhausts  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are 
growing. — E.  M. 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWER. 

MASDEVALLIAS  IN  FLOWER  AT 
LEATHERHEAD. 

In  the  year  1804,  when  Mr.  Bateman  ]iublislied 
his  "Guide  to  Cool  Orchid  Growing,"  he  was 
particularly  anxious  that  plants  of  this  remark- 
able genus  of  Orchids  should  be  introduced  to 
cultivation.     In  the  above-mentioned  pamphlet 


may  partly  arise  from  their  not  having  been 
seen  in  grand  condition,  but  in  Mr.  Lee's  collec- 
tion at  Downside  at  the  present  time  they  are 
simply  superb  and  promise  to  continue  so  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  The  plants  are  nume- 
rous and  in  ruddy  health,  whilst  the  quan- 
tity  of   bloom   at   the   time    of    my   visit   was 


Misdevallia  Harryana. 

he  says  the  range  of  this  genus  is  higher  than 
that  of  any  in  the  entire  family  of  Orchids.  Its 
species  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  Andes  of  New 
Grenada  and  Peru,  where  they  reach  an  eleva- 
tion of  more  than  10,000  feet.  They  are  of 
humble  growth,  in  habit  resembUng  Pleuro- 
thallis,  but  with  flowers  of  good  size,  great 
beauty,  and  presenting  the  utmost  variety  of 
colour  and  form.  About  fifty  are  known  to 
botaniits,  but  being  of  very  difficult  importation, 
scarcely  more  than  half  a  dozen  are  yet  to  be 
found  alive  in  Europe.  At  this  time  and  for  a 
few  years  afterwards  Orchid  growers  were 
keenly  watching  for  fresh  importations  of  these 
plants,  which  arrived  in  varying  condition, 
until  at  the  present  moment  we  have  in  culti- 
vation fully  a  hundred  or  more  species  and  va- 
rieties. Amongst  these  may  be  found  a  vast 
quantity  remarkable  for  the  extreme  beauty  of 
their  blooms,  but  yet  they  do  not  appear  to 
impress  the  majority  of  growers  with  that  inte- 
rest with  which  the  various  species  and  varieties 
of  the  genus  Odontoglossum  always  do.     This 


llasdevalUa  Chimsera. 

very  great,  although  the  flowers  are  cut  every 
week  for  decorating  the  glasses  in  the  dwell- 
ing-house. These  plants  are  grown  in  some- 
what small  pots,  and  are  placed  near  the 
glass,  kept  cool  and  moist,  and  are  well  sheltered 
from  the  sun.  Amongst  the  kinds  most  con- 
spicuous, first  comes  Veitohi,  which,  although 
one  of  the  earliest  to  arrive  in  this  country,  stiQ 
maintains  its  position  as  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful, if  not  the  very  handsomest,  of  the  genus. 
I  have  previously  observed  that  some  growers 
find  this  species  enjoys  a  slightly  warmer  tem- 
perature than  the  majority  of  the  kinds ;  but  in 
this  collection  no  difference  is  made,  and  it 
thrives  admirably,  several  very  fine  varieties 
being  in  full  flower.  This  plant  is  one  of  Mr. 
Pearce's  lucky  finds  in  Peru,  and  it  flowered 


and  brilliant  orange-red,  over  which  there  is  a 
splendid  lustre  of  violet-purple.  So  intense  and 
brilliant  are  these  blooms,  that  no  coloured  illus- 
tration has  yet  approached  the  original  in  beauty. 
M.  Chelsoni  is  a  hybrid  form  rather  smaller  than 
the  preceding,  and  having  the  darker  colouring 
in  the  centre;  whilst  in  M.  Veitchi  the  deep 
colour  is  on  the  outer  portion  of  the  sepals. 
Here  also  was  a  grand  plant  of  the  curious  M. 
Schlimi,  bearing  five  spikes,  each  one  with  si.\; 
flowers  on  the  raceme.  It  is  a  rare  species,  and 
when  seen  in  this  condition  is  extremely  hand- 
some, although  the  colours  are  not  brilliant. 
The  sepals  in  this  species  are  not  equal,  the 
upper  one  being  the  smallest.  They  are  all 
of  a  reddish  brown  hue,  the  long  tails  being 
yellow.  Numerous  forms  of  M.  ignea  were 
also  contributing  their  quota  to  the  show, 
conspicuous  amongst  which  I  noted  ignea  mini- 
ata  and  ignea  violacea,  together  with  an  abund- 
ance of  the  beautiful  and  variable  M.  Harryana. 
M.  calurum  is  a  charming  kind,  somewhat  in 
the  way  of  M.  maculata,  the  surface  of  the 
sepals  being  rich  maroon  and  the  tails  yellow. 
M.  Armini  is  a  charming  form  with  flowers  in 
shape  like  those  of  Shuttleworthi,  but  wholly 
bright  rosy  purple  with  yellow  tails.  'M.  Lin- 
deni,  although  smaller  than  Harryana,  is 
another  very  telling  plant,  with  its  rich  ma- 
genta-purple blossoms.  Of  the  beautiful  JI. 
Shuttleworthi  there  were  numerous  exauiples 
and  varieties,  all  of  which  are  exceedingly 
showy,  including  the  variety  xanthocorys,  in 
which  the  charming  tints  of  colour  found  in 
the  species  are  changed  to  yellow.  The  species 
belonging  to  the  Chimrera  group,  of  which  an 
illustration  is  given,  are  all  grown  in  hanging 
baskets  and  are  represented  by  large  masses, 
which  when  thoroughly  established  appear  to 
bloom  most  profusely;  to  see  these  at  their 
best,  however,  I  was  a  little  too  early.  M. 
Beuedicti,  however,  was  smothered  with  its 
creamy  white  flowers  which  have  the  chocolate 
tails  of  Chimteri  ;  several  varietieswere  in  bloom, 
including  a  very  dark  one,  but  not  eo  dark  as 
the  form  known  as  Roezli.  These  and  many 
other  kinds  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Downside  col- 
lection, which  would  amply  repay  a  long  journey 
to  lovers  of  these  plants. 


Jlasdevaliia  Veitelii. 

with  the  Messrs.  Veitch  at  Chelsea  for  the  first 
time  in  Europe  just  twenty  years  ago,  but  of 
not  so  fine  a  form  as  we  now  possess,  the  flowers 
being  only  3  inches  in  diameter ;  whilst  some  of 
those  at  Leatherhead  are  more  tha?)  double  that 
size,  the  sepals  (which  arc  the  chief  points  of 
interest  in  this  genus)  being  of  a^n  intensely  deep 


Orchid  leaves  unhealthy. — I  enclose  you  a 
few  Vanda  leaves,  and  should  be  glad  if  you  will 
inform  me  what  is  the  cause  of  the  spots  that 
appear  on  them.— N.  B. 

*  *  In  answer  to  the  above,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  your  Vandas  are  suffering  from  a  very  virulent 
attack  of  the  disease  called  Orchid  spot,  which 
needs  dealing  with  at  once  if  the  plants  are  to  be 
saved,  but,  do  whatever  you  will,  the  traces  now 
exhibited  by  the  plants  will  never  be  eradicated 
until  the  leaves  fall.  This  disease  arises  from  mis- 
management. One  of  the  causes  is  the  keeping  of 
the  plants  too  wet  during  the  winter,  thus  causing 
the  roots  to  become  overcharged  with  moisture  and 
fall  into  a  kind  of  dropsical  state.  Another  cause  of 
this  disease  is  the  roots  being  surrounded  with  rotten 
or  rotting  and  sourmaterial.  I  cannot  rememberhav- 
ing  any  plant  under  my  charge  attacked  by  this  dis- 
ease, but  as  in  former  years  it  was  thought  to  be 
contagious,  plants  thus  attacked  were  got  rid  of. 
Many  plants  affected  with  this  disease  have  come 
into  my  hands,  and  unless  they  had  become  too 
bad  I  have  always  been  able  to  cure  them,  so  that  I 
speak  positively  when  I  assert  that  the  disease  will 
not  affect  other  healthy  plants.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  disease  is  the  result  of  bad  management, 
and  the  plants  should  be  at  once  shaken  out  of  the 
material  in  which  they  are  potted,  when  doubtless 
the  ends  of  the  roots"  will  be  found  rotten,  and 
perhaps  also  the  end  of  the  stem.  If  so,  cut  it  and 
the  roots  away  until  the  sound  portion  is  met  with, 
drain  the  pots  thoroughly,  and  repot  in  sweet  living 
Sphagnum  Moss.    Set  the  .plants  in  a  genial  warmth 
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and  moist  atmosphere,  keeping  them  well  shaded 
until  they  appear  to  be  again  well  established;  the 
leaves  also  may  be  syringed  lightly  to  save  them 
from  shri%-eUing  until  the  plant  makes  new  and 
healthy  roots.  I  may  also  add  that  too  great  aheat 
and  want  of  air  will  eo  debilitate  these  plants  as  to 
render  them  subject  to  this  disease.  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  as  to  the  condition  in  which 
y  ou  find  the  roots  when  ycu  examine  them. — W.H.G. 

Dendrobium  fimbriatum  ocvilatuni  is  a 
handsome  flower  at  any  time,  but  a  variety  of  this 
plant  which  I  recently  noted  in  the  collection  at 
Kew  was  much  finer  than  anything  I  have  hitherto 
seen  produced  by  this  form,  the  flowers  being  very 
large,  richly  coloured,  and  deeply  fringed.  It  is  a 
plant  of  very  free  growth  and  soon  makes  a  large 
specimen ;  its  stem-like  pseudo-bulbs  grow  from  1 
foot  to  3  feet  in  height.  The  racemes  are  about  9 
inches  in  length  and  pendulous,  bearing  numerous 
flowers  which  last  in  perfection  about  a  week  or  ten 
days ;  the  colour  is  rich  golden  yellow,  stained  with  a 
large  blotch  of  blackish  crimson  at  the  base,  the 
edge  of  the  lip  being  delicately  fimbriated.  Old 
bulbs  flower  for  several  years  after  they  have  shed 
their  leaves — W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  Harveyanum. — This  is  a  lovely 
Burmese  novelty  and  was  recently  in  flower  in  the 
collection  at  Downside,  Leatherhead,  and  also 
in  the  Cambridge  Lodge  collection  at  Camber- 
well.  It  somewhat  resembles  D.  Brymerianum  in 
growth,  and  many  say  its  flowers  resemble  those  of 
that  species,  but  all  the  segments  of  the  bloom  are 
fringed.  This  description  is  not,  however,  quite 
correct,  the  fact  being  that  the  flowers  are  smaller 
than  those  of  that  species,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  rich  yellow  and  spreading,  the  former  plain, 
the  latter  broadest  and  ornamented  at  the  edges, 
with  a  similar  fringe  to  that  on  the  lip  of  D.  Bry- 
merianum, but  in  a  less  degree.  The  lip  is  rich 
deep  yellow,  of  an  entirely  difi'erent  shape  to  that 
of  Brymerianum  and  nearly  round,  much  resembling 
that  of  D.  Devonianum  and  beautifully  fringed 
like  the  petals.  It  is  a  lovely  gem,  but  appears  to 
be  somewhat  delicate.   It  enjoys  strong,  moist  heat. 

Dendrobium  Cambridgeanum.— This  hand- 
some plant  is  said  to  be  more  correctly  named  D. 
ochreatum,  but  it  has  been  known  for  so  many 
years  by  the  name  here  used  that  one  cannot  re- 
linquish it.  It  is  not  so  much  grown  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  probably  owing  to  its  blooms  being  some- 
what short-lived.  It  appears  to  grow  wild  on  the 
Khasya  Hills  at  considerable  elevations,  where  it 
forms  short,  recurved,  knotty  bulbs,  which  retain 
their  leaves  whilst  flowering.  The  flowers  appear 
just  as  the  bulbs  have  finished  their  growth,  so  that 
in  a  state  of  Nature  this  would  be  just  about  the 
commencement  of  the  dry  season.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  rich  deep  yellow,  the  lip  bearing  a  large  rich 
blackish  purple-coloured  spot  at  the  base.  The  plant 
does  not  appear  to  object  to  a  warmer  temperature 
than  it  usually  obtains  in  Northern  India,  for  when 
grown  in  the  warmest  house  it  will  produce  bulbs 
from  a  foot  to  18  inches  in  length,  but  it  never 
flowered  so  freely  with  me  thus  grown.— W.  H.  G. 

SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


OdontoglosBnm  baphicanthtim,  flowetiDg  recently 
■Kitli  .Mr.  B.  S.  WiUianifi.  of  Holloway,  is  a  choice  Orchid 
■with  iiiucli  of  llie  cliaiaclor  of  O.  crispum.  The  flowers  are 
very  i.ulc  aulijliur-jellow,  spotted  with  chestnut-brown. 

Oattleya  Sfcinneri,  in  bloom  now,  ia  an  Orchid  that 
might  be  mure  often  sem.  It  is  very  free,  and  the  fioweis 
arc  of  a  showy  rofe-jjurplc  tii.t.  A  good  specimen  wlitn 
carrying  several  spikes  in  remarkably  handsome. 

.Arpophyllnm  elKantenm  is  a  grand  species,  the 
leaves  dark  green  and  dTooping.  and  the  flowers  i-urple  and 
rose.  They  arc  produced  cIokc  logethir  in  .m  upright  .«piko 
fr-m  .S  mclici  to  12  inches  hiuh.  An  excellent  specimen  was 
rcccmly  ►(■own  1  y  Mr.  li.  S.  Will  anis. 

Oi  cidium  inoculpium,  which  is  flowering  at  Kew  is 
noteworthy  for  the  .reat  length  the  siike  attains.  It  is 
trained  al  ng  a  wire,  and  bears  numerous  bronzy  brown 
flouers,  Ihe  pjlant  is  grown  in  a  pot  and  makes  a  strong 
growth. 

Odonvofrlfssum  Edward!.— There  are  few  Orchids 
80  rich  in  colour  as  this.  'J  ho  fragrant  tlowers  individually 
may  be  likened  to  those  of  the  Nightshade,  the  colour  a  rich 
^  lolet-purpile.  A  strong  raceme  bears  dozens  of  blooms  that 
collectively  make  a  great  show.  It  has  been  an  attractive 
feature  !n  the  Orchid  house  for  «onie  time. 


Epidendrumbicornutum, — This  superb  plant, 
which  is  difficult  to  manage,  is  now  flowering  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Lanyon,  Birdhurst,  Croydon, 
and  bears  two  spikes  of  bloom  of  twelve  flowers. 
This  specimen  flowers  annually,  its  fragrant  ivory- 
white  blooms  being  large,  somewhat  Phalnsnopsis- 
like  in  outline,  and  last  long  in  beauty.  The  plant 
appears  to  enjoy  strong  heat  and  moisture  in  con- 
junction with  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  requires 
to  be  well  exposed  to  sun  and  light. — W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  grande.— This  is  a  grand 
species,  yet  it  is  comparatively  little  grown.  It  is 
familiarly  called  an  epiphyte,  but  on  looking  over  a 
fine  lot  of  this  species  recently  received  from  Guate- 
mala by  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  I  noticed  that 
they  had  been  growing  on  the  ground  in  a  deep  bed 
of  rich  brown  fibrous  peat.  They  had  also  made 
strong  growth,  and  produced  much  longer  spikes 
than  I  have  yet  seen  the  plant  do  under  cultivation, 
although  I  have  grown  it  myself  for  more  than 
thiity  years.     It  requires  cool  treatment.— W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  Leeanum. — 
This  species  i.s  not  subject  to  much  variation,  neither 
does  it  appear  to  hybridise  with  other  species.  What 
it  was  twenty- five  years  ago  so  it  is  to-day,  whilst 
in  the  closely-allied  0.  Alexandra!,  varieties  and 
hybrid  forms  abound.  Now  and  then  a  distinct 
variety  appears,  as  in  the  case  of  the  above, 
which  I  recently  observed  flowering  in  the 
Downside  collection.  The  spike  is  dense,  and  the 
individual  flowers  rather  above  the  normal  siz^  pure 
white,  slightly  tinged  with  purple.  The  fiddle- 
shaped  lip  is  heavily  streaked  with  purple  round  the 
column,  and  in  front  of  the  yellow  crest  is  a  large 
triangular  blotch  of  deep  violet-purple,  which  renders 
it  very  conspicuous  and  beautiful, — W.  H.  G. 

Maxillaria  Sanderiana— A  very  fine  form  of 
this  rare  and  beautiful  species  is  now  flowering  in 
Mr.  Lee's  collection  at  Downside,  Leatherhead. 
For  some  time  it  was  grown  in  a  pot,  but  Mr.  Wool- 
ford,  who  has  charge  of  these  plants,  says  he  found 
upon  examination  that  its  spikes  grew  downwards 
and  perished  in  the  drainage  material.  When  this 
was  discovered  the  plant  was  immediately  removed 
into  a  teak  wood  basket  and  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  an  intermediate  house,  where  it  may  now 
be  seen.  Its  flower-spike  has  grown  through  the 
bottom  of  the  basket,  similar  to  that  of  Stanhopea 
tigrina,  the  blooms  of  which  much  resemble  at  a 
first  glance  those  of  M.  Sanderiana.  An  accurate 
idea  may  be  obtained  of  this  plant  from  the  coloured 
plate  which  appeared  in  The  Garden  of  July  23, 
1887.  It  appears  to  require  more  heat  than  the 
majority  of  Maxillarias,  but  as  Mr.  Sander  has  never 
divulged  its  native  country,  practice  only  can  guide 
the  cultivator.  It  still  remains  rare,  and  another 
consignment  of  this  distinct  and  handsome  species 
would  be  hailed  with  joy  by  all  Orchid  growers. 

Dendrobium  Farishi.— This  beautiful  species 
worthily  commemorates  the  sender  of  a  vast  number 
of  new  Orchids  from  that  eldorado  for  Orchids — 
Burmuh.  A  very  well-bloomed  example  of  this  plant 
is  now  flowering  in  the  gardens  of  Canon  Bridges  at 
Bcddington;  the  flowers  are  round  and  conip.iet,  of  a 
uniform  deep  i-ose  or  rosy  purple,  the  lip  bearing  a 
deep  purple  blotch  on  each  side.  It  is  a  lovely  and 
distinct  plant,  its  colour  rendering  it  most  desirable. 

Vanda  tricolor.— A  beautiful  form  of  this  plant 
is  now  flowering  in  the  gardens  of  Canon  Bridges  at 
Beddington,  in  Surrey,  and  Mr.  Penfold  assures  me 
that  it  has  borne  three  crops  of  Howers  every  season 
for  some  time  now,  so  that  the  plant  can  scarcely  ever 
be  without  blooms.  The  flowers  on  the  two  spikes  it 
is  noAv  bearing  have  been  open  since  the  new  year,  and 
two  others  are  pushing  up  and  the  blooms  will  doubt- 
less be  open  before  the  othei-s  are  over.  A  handsome 
variety  like  this  which  combines  such  free-Howering 
qualities  witli  its  handsomely  marked  blooms  well 
deserves  recognition. 

Cymbidium  pendulum.— Twenty  years  ago 
this  old  species  was  almost  ignored  by  Orchid  growers. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  it  is  held  in  esteem  by 
many,  this  probably  arising  from  (he  introduction  of 
good  varieties  which  have  been  discovered  by  the  nu- 
merous plant-collectors  who  have  been  sent  out  to 
search  every  part  of  the  Orchid  world  for  novelties.  1 
noted  recently  an  extreniely.haiidsoine  specimen  of  this 
species,  bearing  numerous  long,  deusely-flowejed  spikes. 


The  sepals  and  petals  are  bronzy-green,  the  lip  rosy- 
red,  the  centre  being  white  crested  with  yellow.  It  is  a 
strong-rooting  plant,  and  requires  an  abundance  of  pot- 
room.  The  soil  it  luxuriates  in  being  peat  and  loam, 
the  base  of  the  plant  should  not  be  elevated  above  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  as  it  enjoys  an  abundance  of  water  to 
its  roots  when  growing.^ — W.  H.  G. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

CUCUMBER  FAILURES. 

That  there  are  innumerable  failures  or  com- 
parative failures  with  Cucumbers  every  season 
few  observant  gardeners  will  dispute,  and  I  may 
go  further,  and  safely  assert  there  are  few  or 
none  among  us  that  can  say  they  have  not  been 
responsible  for  one  or  several  breakdowns.  It 
is  my  belief  tliat  failures  more  often  occur 
now-a-days,  or  since  it  has  become  the  almost 
general  practice  to  grow  them  in  well-heated 
houses,  than  they  did  in  times  when  hotbeds  and 
frames  were  the  principal  conveniences  for  Cu- 
cumber culture.  That  far  heavier  crops  are 
taken  from  house-grown  plants  in  a  given  time,  I 
readily  admit,  but  this  is  a  doubtful  gain,  seeing 
that  in  most  establishments  a  steady  and  con- 
tinuous supply  is  far  preferable  to  occasional 
gluts,  followed  either  by  a  partial  or  complete 
breakdown.  It  is  these  extra  heavy  crops  that 
are  frequently  to  blame  for  a  failure.  What 
appears  to  be  a  strong,  healthy  plant  and  capable 
of  perfecting  any  number  of  fruits  is  over- taxed, 
perhaps,  at  the  very  outset,  and  soon  becomes 
a  prey  to  red  spider  and  other  enemies.  Plants 
with  sickly  or  insect-infested  foliage  cease  to 
form  fresh  healthy  roots,  and  unless  the  latter 
remain  active,  it  is  not  long  before  the  collapse 
comes.  The  favourite  variety  with  most  culti- 
vators, Rollisson's  Telegraph  (Improved  or  other- 
wise), is  often  blamed  for  a  partial  failure,  and 
more  often  than  not  without  sufficient  grounds 
for  complaint.  We  are  told  it  lacks  a  good  con- 
stitution. All  other  good  qualities  it  possesses, 
but  it  is  liable  to  break  down  under  a  severe 
strain.  I  should  like  to  find  an  equally  good 
variety  that  does  not.  There  are  plenty  that 
do  grow  more  vigorously  and  last  longer  in 
full  bearing,  but  this  is  simply  owing  to  their 
being  less  tiuitful,  especially  at  the  outset. 
Give  the  Telegraph  or  any  other  variety  much 
resembliDg  it  in  habit  fair  play,  and  they  will 
most  probably  last  equally  as  long  in  a  profit- 
able state.  Precocity  ought  always  to  be 
checked.  Healthy  plants  of  Telegraph  will 
actually  form  finit  on  the  main  stem  being 
taken  up  to  a  trellis,  and  after  the  points  are 
taken  out  every  fiesli  break  will  produce  two 
or  more  clusters  of  fruit.  It  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  remove  all  the  latter,  but  not  more 
than  two  should  be  left  on  each  strong  plant. 
They  would  perfect  nearly,  or  quite,  all  of  them, 
and  are  often  allowed  to  do  so,  but  that  is 
mistake  number  one.  Let  the  plants  continue 
to  grow  strongly  both  at  the  top  and  roots,  and 
a  good  foundation  will  be  laid.  If  a  quick  crop 
is  needed,  grow  a  few  supernumeraries  either  in 
pots  or  planted  out,  and  let  their  life  be  a  short 
and  busy  one.  By  the  time  the  permanent 
plants  have  been  stojiped  three  times,  each 
occupying  a  roof  ttrea  5  feet  by  3  fett,  they  will 
be  capable  of  supporting  a  heavier  crop,  or  say 
as  many  as  six  nearly  fully  developed  fruit  at  a 
time  with  others  following.  Clusters  ought  not 
to  be  encouraged,  aud  these  should  always  be 
thinned  as  well  .as  a  considerable  number  of 
single  fruit  removed  early  or  whenever  very 
plentiful.  Then,  if  the  haulm  is  not  crowded, 
nor  allowed  to  ramble  far  without  beingstoj)ped, 
a  steady,  yet  plentiful,  siq^ply,  other  conditions 
lieing  favourable,  ought  to  bo  available  from 
April  till  the  autumn. 
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Although  judicious  cropping  is  imperative, 
there  are  other  important  details  not  always  so 
well  understood  as  they  require  to  be.  The 
quality  of  the  soil  or  compost  used  has  much 
influence  on  the  continued  well-doing  of  the 
plants  rooting  in  it.  They  will  start  vigorously 
in  rich  loamy  soil,  and  at  the  outset  would  ap- 
pear to  revel  in  plei}ty  of  manure.  All  the  time 
this  remaics  porous  and  sweet  the  loots  ramble 
freely  through  it,  but  when  the  fibre  has  decayed, 
the  manure  run,  and  the  surface  clogged  by  the 
settlement  from  liquid  manure,  the  louts  dis- 
appear, few  or  none  being  found  near  the  surface, 
and  a  collapse  soon  follows.  What  Cucumbers 
require  is  a  loose,  lasting  compost,  or  something 
that  the  roots  will  continue  to  delight  in  perme- 
ating. Good  fibrous  loam  roughly  chopped  up 
should,  where  possible,  be  the  principal  ingre- 
dient, to  this  beiugadded  plenty  of  "burn-bake," 
or  the  residue  of  a  burnt  heap  of  prunings, 
hedge  trimmings,  and  garden  refuse  generally. 
Failing  this,  charcoal,  broken  crocks,  and 
charred  loam  ought  to  be  used.  No  solid 
manure  ouaht  to  be  added,  as  this  causes  a  rank 
growth  at  the  outset,  and  afterwards  encourages 
the  production  of  tiny  worms  and  those  insects 
that  puncture  the  roots.  It  is  the  free  use  of 
solid  manure  that  is  most  frequently  the  cause 
of  the  defective,  knotted,  or  much  ruptured  root 
action  that  has  led  to  so  many  failures.  A  large 
mass  of  soil  is  not  needed,  a  bushel  in  the  first 
instance  and  fortnightly  light  top-dressiugs  being 
all  that  are  needed.  1  shouldadd  that  if  turfy  loam 
cannot  be  had  there  is  still  greater  need  of  add- 
ing plenty  of  charred  wood,  rubbish,  and  soil. 
A  brisk  heat,  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots 
and  ia  the  atmosphere  keep  the  root-fibres  con- 
stantly active  near  the  surface  and  always  ready 
to  lay  hold  of  the  top-dressings.  If  a  mulch  of 
any  kind  is  needed  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  loss 
of  moisture.  Moss  will  be  found  superior  to 
manure.  The  roots  delight  in  roving  through 
this,  and  top-dressings  may  be  given  without  re- 
moving or  disturbing  the  Moss.  Many  start 
Cucumbers  over  a  hotbed  of  leaves  and  iranure 
and  for  a  lime  the  roots  thrive  in  this  material, 
but  as  heat  and  moisture  soon  cause  it  to  be- 
come one  solid  mass  of  humus,  they  soon  perish. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  compost  is  frequently 
renewed  and  kept  iu  a  wholesome  state,  the 
plants  are  not  long  before  they  show  signs  of 
decay. 

No  manure  being  mixed  with  the  soil,  it  fol- 
lows that  there  is  all  the  greater  needforapply- 
ing  plentiful  and  frequent  supplies  of  liquid 
manure,  this  being  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
the  plants  in  a  profitable  state.  At  one  time 
we  relied  principally  upon  farmyard  liquid 
manure,  diluted  as  may  be  necessary,  and  by 
way  of  change  of  diet  soot-water  was  given 
occasionally.  Both,  however,  have  a  tendency 
to  clog  the  surface,  and  this,  as  I  have  attempted 
to  prove,  has  a  moat  injurious  effect  upon  the 
root  action.  We  now  use  nothing  but  clear 
liquid  manure,  and  find  this  answers  remarkably 
well.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  and  kainit  mixed 
at  the  rate  of  two  parts  of  the  latter  to  one  of 
the  former — 2  0Z3.  of  this  being  ample  for  3 
gallons  of  water — stiit  Cucumbers  admirably. 
Various  other  condensed  artificial  manures  may 
be  safely  and  advantageously  applied  at  the 
rate  advised  l>y  the  vendors.  Cue  thing  is 
certain  :  Cucumbers  rooting  in  light  porous 
composts  require  a  lot  of  water,  sometimes 
twice  in  a  day — in  fact,  they  ought  never  to 
become  quite  dry.  The  greatest  enemy  to 
Cucumbers  is  red  spider,  and  once  this  is 
well  established  on  the  plants  there  is  no 
remedy.  Constantly  syringing  them  only  has 
the  eli'ect  of  saturating  and  ruining  the  soil, 
red  spider  thriving  (jn  the  upper  as  «ell  as  the 


lower  surface  of  the  leaves.  Nor  should  those 
in  charge  of  small  houses  attempt  the  growing 
of  Cucumbers  on  the  express  system — that  is  to 
say,  without  ever  opening  the  house.  This 
method  will  answer  very  well  till  the  middle  or 
end  of  June,  after  which  red  spider  is  in  the 
ascendant  and  the  house  may  as  well  be  cleared 
of  Cucumbers  at  once.  Very  high  temperatures 
accompanied  by  abundance  of  moisture  will  in- 
duce a  very  rapid  growth  cm  the  Cucumbers, 
but  they  will  not  long  stand  the  strain  put  upon 
them.  The  orthodox  temperatures,  or  say  from 
60°  to  70°  by  night,  according  to  the  external 
heat,  rising  in  the  daytime  from  65°  to  75'^ 
without  air  and  80"  to  90°  with  air,  suit  them 
well,  and  a  light  shading  is  necessary  during 
the  hottest  part  of  clear  days.  The  house  may 
well  be  closed  and  syringed  early  so  as  to  run 
up  the  heat  to  near  95°,  plenty  of  moisture 
being  constantly  distributed  about  the  house  on 
all  bright  days.  I  prefer  blinds  to  penuanent 
shadings  of  any  kind.  W.  Iggulden. 


THE  AMATEUIt'S  VEGETABLE  GAKDEN. 
Early  Sbaka-LE. — In  large  gardens  where  there 
are  ample  resources  the  forcing  of  Seakale  is  easily 
performed.  But  the  amateur  with  his  small 
garden  may  desire  to  forward  some  also,  and  it  is 
important  that  he  with  his  limited  means  should 
know  best  how  to  go  to  work.  I  have  known  an 
amateur  lift  his  Seakale  and  try  to  bring  it  on  by 
some  means,  but  rarely  with  entire  satisfaction. 
He  should,  therefore,  do  the  best  he  can  with  the 
crowns  he  has  in  the  open  air.  Now  it  is  not 
difficult  to  procure  sound,  fresh  stable  manure,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  best  materials  for  covering  the 
crowns,  but  it  should  be  done  in  a  proper  manner. 
I  have  seen  it  laid  over  the  crowns  in  such  a  way 
that  the  forced  growths  are  deformed  and  un- 
sightly, which  is  to  be  regretted.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  place  some  old  Fern,  branches  of  Heather  or  such 
like  over  the  crowns  first,  but  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  the  shoots  can  ascend  among  them,  and  over 
this  the  longest  of  the  manure  can  be  shaken,  and 
in  this  way  clean  and  well- formed  Kale  can  be  had. 
Or  stakes  18  inches  high  can  be  driven  into  the 
ground  in  line  with  the  crowns,  and  on  the  top  of 
the  stakes  a  light  rail  can  be  nailed,  and  some 
shortened  Pea  stakes  can  be  placed  in  a  slant- 
ing position  against  the  rail,  laying  over  and  j 
on  both  sides  a  good  coating  of  litter.  A  few 
inches  of  leaf  mould  can  be  placed  upon  the  crowns. 
I  have  known  excellent  Seakale  to  be  grown  in 
this  way. 

Rhubaeb. — If  the  amateur  gardener  has  some  of 
the  Early  Albert  Rhubarb  he  can  materially  aid  a 
forward  development  by  covering  the  crowns  with 
any  light  litter  to  the  depth  of  4  inches.  When 
the  stalks  begin  to  ascend  they  will  carry  up  the 
covering  with  them,  and  be  protected  from  frost, 
snow,  cutting  winds,  &c.  A  neighbour  of  mine 
grows  the  Early  Albeit  Rhubarb  largely,  and  the 
whole  of  his  plantations  are  covered  in  this  way, 
and  he  gets  excellent  crops. 

Lettuces. — The  difference  in  the  time  of  getting 
a  crop  between  plants  put  out  in  the  autumn  and 
from  seed  sown  in  a  slight  hotbed  in  February  is 
not  great,  and  there  are  many  risks  attendant  upon 
keeping  safe  through  the  winter  an  autumn-planted 
crop.  If  the  young  spring-sown  plants  could  be 
pricked  off  in  a  cold  frame  and  then  carefully  lifted 
and  put  out  in  the  open  some  time  during  April 
with  balls  of  soil  attached  to  their  roots  they  would 
come  on  rapidly. 

Broad  Be,\ns.— Under  this  heading  I  include 
both  the  Longpod  and  Windsor  varieties.  The  Se- 
ville Longpod  is  the  earliest,  and  then  Johnson's 
Wonderful  and  the  Harlington  Windsor  should  be 
sown  for  succession.  There  is  now  practised  much 
less  autumn  sowing  than  foi'merly.  If  anyone  has 
a  warm,  sheltered,  sunny  border,  then  he  may  sow 
some  Longpod  Beans  in  November,  but  if  he  sows 
in  the  open  he  might  just  as  well  wait  until  the  end 
of  February.    As  soon  as  the  plants  come  through 


the  ground  some  soil  should  be  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  a  ridge  on  either  side,  which  is  found  to  be 
a  great  protection  from  cold,  nipping  winds.  The 
amateur  is  prone  to  sow  his  Beans  a  little  too 
thickly  ;  let  him  give  them  a  little  more  space  in 
the  line  and  he  will  find  the  result  satisfactory. 

Peas. — What  shall  I  sow  ?  is  a  question  often  put 
by  amateurs  who  are  not  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  varieties  of  Peas.  In  the  case  of  small 
gardens  they  should  begin  with  American  Wonder 
or  Multum  in  Parvo,  an  excellent  dwarf  early  va- 
riety. These  two  varieties  scarcely  exceed  18  inches 
in  height  in  very  good  ground,  and  require  short 
sticks.  In  larger  gardens.  Improved  William  the 
B'irst  is  one  of  the  best,  Duke  of  Albany  and  Tele- 
phone to  follow  on,  with  Veitch's  Perfection  for 
late  crops.  A  list  of  Peas  is  now  so  lengthy 
as  to  be  perfectly  bewildering.  Peas  generally  are 
sown  too  thickly,  and  especially  the  free-branching 
varieties. 

Celery. — This  should  always  be  a  forward  crop 
in  order  that  plants  may  be  got  out  into  the 
trenches  before  dry  weather  sets  in  ;  therefore,  it  is 
best  to  sow  the  seed  in  a  gentle  heat,  or,  failing  this, 
raise  it  in  a  cold  frame  or  under  a  handglass,  and 
when  the  plants  are  large  enough,  prick  them  out 
into  boxes  or  on  to  a  bed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  by- 
and-by  at  the  proper  time  turn  them  out  into  the 
trenches  formed  to  receive  them.  Good  Celery  can 
only  be  had  from  rich  ground,  some  good  manure 
being  forked  into  the  trenches. 

Caerots. — The  delicious  early-forcing  French 
Horn  Carrot  is  not  grown  by  amateurs  so  much 
as  it  should  be.  It  is  a  quick-growing  variety, 
and  on  good  ground  comes  to  a  satisfactory  size. 
But  Carrots  are  generally  sown  too  thickly,  and  then 
they  are  not  thinned  out  so  thoroughly  as  they 
should  be.  Many  a  Carrot  bed  is  spoiled  for  want 
of  the  necessary  thinning.  R.  D. 


RIPE  TOMATOES  IN  WINTER. 

Although  it  is  comparatively  an  easy  matter  to 
produce  a  supply  of  Tomatoes  through  the  spring 
and  summer,  it  is  not  so  easily  done  from  November 
to  March,  for  during  those  months  the  growth  is 
very  slow  as  well  as  weak.  The  blossoms  are  also 
small,  and  very  slow  to  expand  and  more  difficult 
to  set,  and  when  they  have  set,  the  swelling-off  pro- 
cess is  a  very  tardy  one.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
to  secure  a  supply  at  such  times  more  plants  must  be 
planted  out,  and  consequently  more  space  taken  up, 
than  would  be  necessary  at  any  other  time  of  the  year, 
and  the  plants  must  also  be  well  established  and  in 
a  fruiting  condition  before  the  dark  and  shortest 
days  come  on.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  any  fruit  could  be  secured  for  Christ- 
mas use.  I  have  a  demand  for  Tomatoes  all  the 
year  through.  For  winter  use,  I  know  of  no  better 
plan  than  planting  them  out  at  the  time  I  do  my 
winter  Cucumber  plants.  I  have  succeeded  very 
well  by  growing  them  in  a  similar  way ;  for  I 
do  not  agree  with,  nor  practise  the  restrictive  and 
mutilating  system  so  much  as  some  people  do,  as, 
although  I  generally  prune  off  young  growths  where 
not  wanted  and  shorten  much  of  the  foliage,  I  allow 
the  plants  to  extend  themselves  so  as  to  cover  the 
space  allotted  to  them.  This  is  the  surny  side  of 
a  span-roofed  house  running  east  and  west,  and 
they  have  been  fruiting  all  the  winter.  I  raise 
stock  from  cuttings  taken  from  plants  on  the  open 
walls  in  August,  and  when  rooted  they  are  planted 
out  in  September  far  enough  apart  to  allow  of 
young  growth  being  laid  in  when  required.  The 
leading  shoots  soon  went  to  the  top  of  the  house, 
when  the  point  was  cut  out  and  they  set  some 
fruit  as  they  grew.  After  this,  two  other  shoots 
were  started  from  the  bottom  and  allowed  to  grow 
in  a  similar  way,  and  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
top  I  had  a  fair  lot  of  fruit  swelling  off  in  different 
stages.  Other  shoots  were  laid  in  as  wanted  and 
allowed  to  fruit  if  they  would,  but  many  of  them 
failed  to  flower  on  account  of  diminished  light  and 
no  sun,  but  by  getting  them  ia  early,  as  above 
stated,  I  bad  always  some  fruit  ripe  and  the  other 
comirg  on.  As  soon  as  the  days  began  to  lengthen 
perceptibly  the  plants   began  to    grow   fast    and 
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strong,  so  that  pruning  and  thinning  were  necessary 
by  catling  out  old  branches  and  laying  in  young 
wood  ;  as  long  as  the  plants  keep  in  a  bearing 
cDndition  and  continue  healthy  I  shall  let  them 
remain.  The  plants  have  been  in  their  present 
position  for  seven  months.  I  find  them  do  well  in 
a  mixture  of  three  parts  turfy  loam  to  one  of  rotten 
manure,  applied  to  them  at  intervals  instead  of  all 
atone  time,  and  manure  water  once  a  week.  The 
temperature  that  appears  to  suit  them  should 
range  from  uO°  at  night  to  65°  in  the  day,  and  I 
also  find  that  more  fruits  are  required  in  the  winter 
time  for  a  given  weight  than  in  the  summer  ;  this 
probably  aiises  from  the  juices  of  the  plant  not 
fljwing  so  freely.  T.  D.  R. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES, 
Runner  Beans. — The  first  week  in  May  is  quite 
S30n  enough  to  sow  seed  of  these.     When  got  in 
much  before  that  time  the  seed  is  apt  to  perish, 
especially  in  cold,  heavy  soils,  and  where  it  germi- 
nates properly  there  is  yet  a  probability  of  late 
frosts   destroying  the  plants.      In  most  instances 
where  a  large  quantity  of  early  dwarf  Kidney  Beans 
is   grown  very  early  supplies    of    Runner   Beans 
are  not  needed,  but  should  they  be  required,  it  is 
advisable  to  sow  seed  singly  in  :5J-inch  pots,  and 
set  these  in  a  moderately  warm  house  or  frame. 
The  plants  must  be  kept  near  the  glass,  with  plenty 
of  air,  and  eventually  planted  out  where  they  are  to 
grow.    As  this  is  the  surest  way  of  getting  every 
fairly  sound  seed  to  germinate,  this  plan  of  raising 
the  plants  under  glass  is  also  to  be  commended  in  the 
case  of  extra  choice  or  expensive  varieties.     If  pots 
cannot  be  spared,  shallow  boxes  may  be  substituted, 
these  Beans  transplanting  readily  with  little  or  no 
soil  about  the  roots.    They  delight  in  a  deep  and 
rather  rich  root-run,  and  require  an  abundance  of 
water  at  the  roots  ;  hence  the  necessity  for  growing 
them  within  easy  distance  of  the  water  supply  or 
sewage  tanks.     If  the  whole  of  the  ground  cannot 
be  well  manured  and  trenched,  the  next  best  plan 
is  to  open  trenches  2  feet  wide,  the  top  spit  being 
thrown  out,  and  a  liberal  dressing  of  solid  manure 
forked  into  the  subsoil  before  returning  the  top  soil 
to  its  original  position.     If  it  can  be  spared,  more 
manure  may  advantageously  be  mixed  with  the  top 
soil,  and  ground  thus  prepared  will  usually  sustain 
a  row  of  plants  in  full  bearing  throughout  the  sea- 
son.    It  ought  to  be  generally  known  that  one  or 
two  long  rows,  sown  on  well-prepared  ground  and 
given  good  room,  are  more  profitable  than  double 
the  number  of  crowded  rows.    Nor  are   Runner 
Beans  particular  as  to  the  length  of  the  stakes,  as 
they  will  climb  and  crop  to  almost  any  height. 
The  stakes  may  be  0  feet  high,  or,  if  the  position  be 
sheltered,  nearer  15  feet  in  height.     Our  stakes  are 
about  8  feet  long  before  they  are  set  in  the  ground, 
and  the  rows  are  formed  (J  feet  apart.    The  seed  is 
sown  thinly  in  a  single  drill,  and  covered,  if  need 
be,  with  a  little  sifted  soil.     The  plants  are  even- 
tually thinned  to  a  distan('9  of  12  inches  apart  and 
a  stake  placed  to  each,  these  being  kept  steady  with 
the  aid  of  another  line  of  stakes,  lacing  them  to- 
gether near  the  top.     When  double  that  number  of 
plants  is  grown  in   a  row,  or  if  double  rows   of 
stakes  are  given,  these  crossing  each  other,  it  usually 
happens  that  fewer  pods  are  eventually  produced 
than  when  a  single  thin  row  is  grown.     Runner 
Beans  also  do  well  in   quite  isolated  rows  or  in 
groups.     If  large,  straight  pods  are  wanted,  these 
are  freely  produced  by  such  varieties  as  tiirtford 
Giant,  Ne  Plus  I'ltra,  White  Giant,  and  Champion. 
These  varieties,  in  the  estimation  of  many  people, 
are,  however,  improvements  in  the  wrong  direction, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  old  Scarlet  Runner  is  a  much 
more  profitable   variety,  this  yielding  very  heavy 
crops  of  small  pods,  which  are  of  excellent  quality 
when  cooked. 

Bran.'!  without  stakes.— The  bulk  of  the  pods 
sent  ti  the  markets  are  grown  in  the  open  fields  and 
without  the  aid  of  stakes.  As  a  rule  this  plan  does 
not  answer  well  in  private  gardens.  In  the  open 
fields,  although  manure  is  freely  used,  the  growth 
is  not  so  rank  as  is  the  case  in  the  more  deeply  cul- 
tivated and  naturally  richer  garden  ground,  and  the 
firm  root  run  induces  a  free  prodiction  of  flowers 


rather  than  leafy  growth.  Those  who  may  wish  to 
give  the  plan  a  trial  should  select  a  good  open  posi- 
tion and  sow  the  seed  thinly  in  single  drills  drawn 
not  less  than  :!  feet  apart,  the  plants  to  be  eventu- 
ally thinned  out  to  about  12  inches  apart  and  have 
all  running  growth  kept  closely  snipped  back.  It  is 
the  neglect  of  the  latter  precaution  that  has  led  to 
many  failures,  very  few  pods  being  gathered  from 
plants  that  overrun  each  other.  Many  of  the  pods 
grown  on  dwarf  plants  have  to  be  washed  before 
they  can  be  marketed  or  used,  but  a  mulching  of 
strawy  manure  would  prevent  their  becoming  so 
dirty.  Immense  quantities  of  Carter's  Champion 
are  annually  sown,  but  the  smaller-podded  Scarlet 
Runner  is  found  to  sell  more  readily  and  at  higher 
prices. 

Cropping  between  Beans. — Where  the  most 
has  to  be  made  of  every  yard  of  ground  quick- 
growing  crops  should  be  planted  between  the  rows 
or  intended  sites  for  Runner  Beans.  If  the  soil  is 
in  free  working  order,  Ashleaf  Potatoes  or  other 
short-topped,  early-maturing  varieties  are  suitable, 
there  being  good  space  for  two  rows  of  these  be- 
tween those  staked — supposing  the  latter  are  (J  feet 
apart  and  one  row  between  those  to  be  kept  topped. 
Early  Cauliflowers  and  either  autumn  or  spring- 
sown  Cabbage  also  do  well  in  such  positions,  these 
usually  hearting  in  before  they  are  heavily  shaded 
by  the  Beans. 

Young  Asparagus  beds.— It  is  very  unwise  to 
commence  cutting  from  Asparagus  that  has  not 
been  long  planted.  The  plants  ought  at  least  to 
have  two  clear  seasons'  growth — that  is  to  say,  any 
planted  in  the  spring  of  188S  should  not  have  been 
cut  from  before  this  season,  and  not  even  now  if  the 
growth  formed  last  year  was  of  a  weakly  character. 
This  may  seem  a  long  time  to  wait,  especially  where 
there  are  no  well-established  beds,  but  in  the  long 
run  the  balance  will  be  very  much  in  favour  of  those 
who  give  their  young  plants  fair  play.  Closely 
cutting  all  the  earliest  and  stoutest  shoots  naturally 
has  a  decided  weakening  effect  upon  the  plants ; 
whereas  if  reserved  for  one  more  season  the  founda- 
tion of  strong,  profitable  clumps  will  be  laid,  and 
which  for  many  years  will,  with  ordinarily  good 
treatment,  throw  an  abundance  of  stout,  succulent 
shoots  altogether  superior  to  the  poor  wiry  stuff  pro- 
duced by  prematurely  exhausted  plants.  There  is 
no  necessity  to  give  the  whole  of  the  ground  up  to 
young  Asparagus  plants,  especially  where  the  rows 
are  2  feet  or  more  apart.  A  few  Lettuces  may 
be  grown  thinly  on  the  raised  beds,  and  the  alleys 
between  be  cropped  with  Cauliflowers. 

Blanching  Asparagus.— Asparagus  grown  on 
the  French  system,  so  as  to  have  a  good  length  of 
stalk  and  a  compact  point,  is  much  appreciated  by 
many  good  judges.  These  points  or  heads,  which 
only  are  eaten,  are  very  delicate  morsels  indeed ; 
but  those  who  like  "plenty for  their  money"  are  apt 
to  condemn  the  system  as  wasteful.  Whether  this 
is  so  or  not  is  not  the  point.  As  gardeners,  we  are 
called  upon  to  grow  what  best  suits  our  employer's 
tastes,  and  if  blanched  Asparagus  is  wanted  it  must 
be  grown.  Deep  planting  or  subsequent  liberal 
additions  to  the  surface  soil  is  a  very  risky  experi- 
ment, and  in  all  cases  where  the  soil  is  naturally 
cold  and  heavy  is  calculated  to  end  in  the  loss  of 
most  of  the  plants.  In  our  case  the  only  safe 
method  of  blanching  is  to  draw  the  well-pulverised 
surface  soil  up  to  the  rows  on  either  side,  much  as 
Potatoes  are  ridged  over,  this  being  done  without 
serious  injury  to  the  surface  roots.  Even  if  only 
about  4  inches  of  soil  is  placed  immediately  over 
the  Asparagus  plants,  this  will  materially  add  to 
the  length  of  the  stalks,  the  principal  aim  in  all 
cases  being  to  keep  the  point  from  being  too  long 
above  ground.  Directly  the  heads  are  well  through 
the  surface  they  ought  to  be  cut  as  deeply  as 
possible,  and  stored  in  clean  Moss  or  sand  rather 
than  set  in  pans  of  water. 

Early  Celery.- U  early  Celery  is  needed  the 
plants  must  be  kept  steadily  growing  from  the  first, 
any  check  inducing  premature  bolting  to  seed.  In 
our  case  there  is  no  demand  for  it  before  September 
other  than  for  soups,  and  no  extraordinary  pains  in 
its  culture  are  therefore  necessary.  It  is  possible 
to  have  fairly  good  Celery  early  in  August,  but  not 


without  much  trouble.     The  plants  of  a  good  white 
variety,  such  as  either  Sandringham  Dwarf,  Wright's 
Grove  White,  or  Cole's  Crystal  White,  raised  in 
February,  ought  now  to  be  either  singly  in  G-inch 
pots  or  ia  boxes  of  rich  loamy  soil,  and  at  least 
i  inches  apart  each  way.    They  must  be  kept  in 
pits  or  frames  or  in  a  warm  house  and  not  far  from 
the  glass,  being  eventually  hardened  off  and  planted 
out  late  in  May.    Those  who  may  have  a  frame  to 
spare  at  this  time  may  adopt  a  more  simple  plan  of 
growing  a  few  dozen    early  sticks   of   Celery.    A 
slight    hotbed  should  be  formed  principally  with 
old    heating  material   mixed  with   a    little  fresh 
stable  manure,  on  this  setting  the  frame.     In  the 
latter  place  about  G  inches  of  good  loamy  compost, 
facing  this  over  with  a  little  line  soil.     IE  the  lights 
are  at  once  put  on  and  the  frame  kept  close  the  soil 
will  soon  be  warmed  through,  and  into  this  the 
Celery  plants  may  be  dibbled  direct  from  the  seed- 
pans  or  boxes.     They  may  be  put  in  rather  thickly, 
or  say  about  5  inches  apart  each  way,  should  receive 
a  little  warm  water,  and  be  kept  rather  close  and 
shaded  till  well  established.  When  growing  strongly 
they  ought  to  receive  plenty  of  light,  air,  and  water, 
and  by  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June  be  touching 
each  other  all  round  and  well  hardened  off.    Before 
they  spoil  each  other  two-thirds  of  the  plants  should 
be  carefully  transplanted  with  a  trowel    to    the 
trenches,  the  remainder  being  left  about  15  inches 
apart  each  way.    All  the  holes  made  when  thinning 
out  the  plants  should  be  filled  with  good  soil,  and 
if  need  be  the  frame  can  be  carefully  removed  and 
rough  boards  substituted  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  soil  together.     Being  kept  well  supplied  with 
water,  the  plants  grow  strongly,  the  roots  spreading 
through  the  manure  underneath.     Before  the  plants 
open  out  much  all  side  shoots  should  be  pulled  ofE 
and  the  leaves  lightly  tied  up.    The  blanching  can 
be  effected  with  the  aid  of  brown  paper  wrapped 
round  the    leaf-stalks  sufficiently  to  exclude  the 
light,  and  this  should  be  done  at  least  six  weeks 
before  the  Celery  is  needed  for  use  or  exhibition. 
In  this  manner  early  and  very  clean  sticks  can  be 
obtained,  those  transplanted  to  the  trenches  form- 
ing a  good  succession.  W.  I.  M. 
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PLATE   646. 

CATASETUM  BUNGEROTHI.* 

It  is  very  curious  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
where  members  of  this  genus  have  been  figured 
of  late  years  some  eflbrts  are  made  to  apologise 
fcjr  bringing  the  plant  to  notice.  This,  how- 
over,  is  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  M. 
Bungeroth's  discovery,  for  a  glance  at  the 
accompanying  plate  will  at  once  convince,  even 
the  most  sceptical,  that  we  have  here  the 
portrait  of  a  noble  and  wonderful  plant,  afford- 
ing ample  proof  that  there  are  new  plants  of 
massive  grandeur  yet  in  the  world  to  recompense 
the  diligent  searchers  for  them.  Catasetum  is 
a  large  genus,  the  whole  of  the  species  pro- 
ducing very  curious  blooms,  but  on  account  of 
many  of  them  yielding  flowers  of  a  somewhat 
sombre  hue  they  have  not  been  very  popular 
with  orchidists  for  some  few  years.  Some 
kinds,  however,  amongst  the  discarded  ones 
are  sufficiently  showy  to  merit  a  place  in  the 
must  select  collection. 

As  a  genus,  they  are  cliaracterised  by  their 
thick,  fleshy,  fusiform  pseudo  bulbs,  which  bear 
large  membraneous  plaited  leaves.  Their  flowers 
are  produced  few  or  many  together  in  long  ra- 
cemes, which  are  sometimes  erect  and  frequently 
nodding ;  the  flowers  for  the  most  part  are  thick 
and  fleshy  in  te.xture,  and  of  singular  and 
fantastic  forms. 

The  plants  now  included  in  Catasetum  were 
formerly  members  of  three  genera,  viz.,  Cata- 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden,  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Keiv,  by  H.  G.  Moon,  November  18,  1887,  luul  printed 
by  G.  Severeyns. 
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setum,  Myanthiis  and  Mouocauthus.  That 
they  were  really  but  oue  genus  was  first  dia- 
covei-ed  by  Sir  R.  Schomburgk  who  found  in 
Demerara  fljjn'ers  of  all  the  three  upon  one 
spike,  aa  aecmmt  of  which  can  be  seen  in  the 
Liiinean  Society's  Transactions,  xvii.,  551,  and 
since  then  a  similar  spike  was  produced  upon  a 
plant  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  tlic  Duke  of 
Devonshire  at  Ohatsworth.  This  peculiarity 
enshrouds  these  plants  in  a  great  deal  of  mystery, 
some  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  would  have  been 
cleared  up  by  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders  had 
he  survived,  for  he  was  gathering  together  a 
great  number  of  siieoies  at  Reigate.  la  a  cul- 
tural sense  these  plants  are  easily  managed  ;  they 
may  be  successfully  grown  in  pots,  but  I  jirefer 
to  glow  them  in  hanging  earthenware  baskets  ; 
they  should  be  well  drained,  and  ihe  plants 
potted  in  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss. 
When  growing  they  require  a  fair  amount  of 
moisture,  which  must  be  diminished  in  quantity 
as  the  pseudo-ludbs  ripen,  after  which  it  may 
be  entirely  withheld  for  a  short  period,  but  not 
sufficiently  long  to  causa  shrivelling.  The 
flower  spikes  of  these  plants  come  up  with  the 
young  growths,  and  the  blooms  expand  about 
the  time  that  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  about  half- 
formed,  so  that  althoiigh  they  are  deciduous 
plants  there  is  never  a  lack  of  fob'age  with  the 
flowers. 

C.  BUNGEEOTHI,  of  which  a  glance  at  our  plate 
will  produce  a  more  lasting  impression  on  the 
mind  than  any  description,  was  discovered  by  M. 
Bangeroth  in  Ecuador  only  two  days  before  he  was 
struck  down  with  fever.  The  first  plant  seen  in 
bloom  of  this  species  appeared  in  Stevens'  Sale 
Rooms,  Covent  Garden,  having  been  sent  there  by 
M.  Linden,  of  Ghent,  and  the  fiowericg  example 
realised  several  guineas.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
showing  flower  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Tautz  at  Shep- 
herd's Bush,  and  I  have  since  seen  it  in  several 
gardens  in  this  country. 

C.  INCUEVUM  is  a  very  interesting  plant  which  I 
have  not  seen  for  many  jears;  it  is  one  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Warscewicz,  and  flowered  long  ago  in 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  collection  at  Farnham 
Castle ;  its  blooms  are  large  and  of  extraordinary 
appearance,  green,  streaked  and  spotted  with  dull 
purple. 

C.  MACEOCABPUM  and  its  varieties  used  to  exist 
Id  quantity  in  the  Kew  collection ;  they  produce 
large  and  showy  flowers;  sepals  and  petals  greenish 
yellow  and  profusely  spotted  and  dotted  with  rich 
brown;  lip  hooded,  rich  yellow  inside  and  spotted 
with  crimson. 

C.  QUOENUS  is  a  species  which  I  recently  noted 
flowering  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Low  at  Clap- 
ton ;  it  is  a  handsome  kind  with  tall  and  erect 
spikes,  bearing  numerous  flowers  that  are  curiously 
reversed,  the  sepals  spread  out  like  wings,  the 
colours  being  green,  brown,  and  white. 

C.  LONGIFOLTUM  is  au  interesting  and  pretty 
species,  which  I  saw  last  season  blooming  in  the 
Kew  collection;  the  lip  is  inverted,  resembling  a 
skull-cap,  and  has  long  fringes;  it  is  similar  in 
shape  to  that  of  C.  discolor. 

C.  Cheistyanum  is  a  singular  species,  of  some- 
what recent  introduction.  It  produces  an  erect 
scape,  bearing  some  six  or  seven  flowers,  which  are 
large  and  spreading ;  sepals  and  petals  chocolate- 
brown,  the  pouched  lip  being  green  in  front  and 
fringed  with  long  brown  hairs. 

C.  SCUEUA. — This  is  a  distinct  and  beautiful  spe- 
cies, which  is  well  grown  in  the  collection  at  Burford 
Lodge.  It  is  a  dwarf-growing  plant,  and  produces 
waxy-white  flowers,  which  are  faintly  streaked  with 
green  and  yield  a  delicious  perfume. 

C.  Baeaquinianum.  —  An  extremely  curious 
plant,  somewhat  resembling  Christyanum  in  form ; 
whilst  for  green  and  purple  flowers  there  are 

C.  atsatum  and  C.  cbenuum.— This  latter 
species  I  recently  noted  flowering  with  Mr.  White 
at  Winohmore  Hill.     Other  species  of  this  genus 


which  I  used  to  grow'are  sanguineum,  green  spotted 
with  red;  Warscewiczi,  green  and  very  fragrant; 
Lansbergi,  green  spotted  with  purple ;  Wailesi, 
green,  and  many  others.  I  hope  to  see  this  genus 
well  taken  up  by  someone,  for  Professor  Reichen- 
bach  says  if  one  "takes  Calasetums  into  their 
stoves,  they  are  sure  to  become  more  or  less  be- 
witched sooner  or  later."  W.  H.  G. 


Fruit  Garden. 


THE  VINERY  FOR  THE  VINES. 
How  often  are  disappointment  and  failure  with 
Grapes  brought  about  through  not  keeping 
the  real  object  of  the  vinery  uppermost  in  the 
mind.  If  the  ambition  of  the  owner  or  gar- 
dener is  to  grow  Grapes  in  the  best  form,  the 
house  must  be  mainly  devoted  to  their  cul- 
ture ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Vines  are 
only  grown  as  ornamental  climbers,  and  a  few 
middling  bunches  of  fruit  are  all  that  is  looked 
for,  then  a  collection  of  plants  may  be  grown 
in  the  same  house.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
things  which  can  be  acconmiodated  in  a  vinery 
at  certain  seasons  without  materially  injuring 
the  Vines  or  afteoting  the  crop  of  fruit.  The 
evil  is  to  be  found  in  the  practice,  so  often 
persisted  in,  of  making  the  vinery  a  receptacle 
for  all  kinds  of  plants,  clean  and  unclean,  and 
generally  double  the  quantity  there  is  room 
for,  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  proceeding 
being  Vines  covered  with  mealy  bug,  thrips, 
red  spider,  &c. 

Any  plants  which  are  subject  to  these  pests 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  vinery  ;  any- 
thing of  a  suspicious  character  should  be  mi- 
nutely searched  befoi-e  being  taken  in,  lest, 
perchance,  mealy  bug  may  be  lurking  upon  it, 
for  far  be'.ter  would  it  be  to  burn  any  such 
subjects  than  to  run  the  risk  of  introducing 
them.  Such  examination  may  aeem  tiresome  and 
occupy  considerable  time,  but  it  will  be  repaid 
tenfold,  for  only  those  who  have  had  to  carry 
out  the  arduous  operation  of  eradicating  this 
pest  when  once  established  can  realise  the 
amount  of  time  it  takes,  not  to  mention  the  in- 
jury resulting  to  the  Vines  from  the  constant 
use  of  insecticides,  scraping,  scrubbing,  ifec. 

The  temperature  and  atmospheric  conditions 
which  are  favourable  to  the  Vines  when  being 
started  are  equally  suitable  for  many  other 
things  requiring  gentle  forcing.  These  con- 
ditions, so  far  as  the  plants  are  concerned,  do 
not  last  long,  and  they  should  all  be  cleared  out 
before  the  Grapes  come  into  bloom,  unless 
the  house  is  very  lofty  and  the  side  and  front 
lights  high,  in  which  case  such  things  as  Ferns, 
Palms,  and  similar  plants  may  be  allowed  to 
remain.  We  often  read  glowing  accounts  of 
Vines  and  plants  succeeding  wonderfully  well 
together,  but  the  failures  resulting  from  such  a 
combination  far  outnumber  the  successes, 
which  can  often  be  traced  to  some  exceptional 
circumstances  in  the  position  or  construction  of 
the  house.  If  the  production  of  good  Grapes  is 
the  object,  everything  must  give  place  to  the 
Vines  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
every  inch  of  glass  surface,  whether  roof,  sides, 
or  back,  where  light  can  be  obtained  should  be 
utilised  for  extending  the  summer  growth  of 
the  Vines,  because  the  greater  the  spread  of 
foliage,  the  better  will  be  the  Grapes. 

The  roots  also  claim  the  same  attention. 
Whether  provision  is  made  for  them  outside  or 
iusiile  the  vinery,  the  first  consideration  should 
always  be  to  encourage  the  formation  of  roots 
near  the  surface  of  the  border,  and  to  preserve 
and  feed  them  when  there. 

With  such  a  purpose  always  in  view,  the  cul- 
tivator nmst  resist   any  temptation  to  use    the 


outside  border  for  growing  any  other  plants, 
because  such  a  practice  can  only  result  in  de- 
priving the  Vines  of  their  mo-t  valuable  root), 
as  well  as  robbing  them  of  nutriment,  every 
partic'e  of  which  contained  in  the  necessarily 
limited  space  allotted  to  them  should  be  con- 
served for  their  exclusive  use.  If  an  outside 
border  is  objected  to  as  being  unsightly,  pro- 
vision can  be  made  for  the  roots  inside  the 
house,  and  in  that  case  the  presence  of  plants  in 
any  quantity  will  be  prejudical  to  the  roots,  as 
the  oc  *aiit  drip  from  the  watering  required  by 
the  plants  will  in  time  destroy  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  also  imijede  the  ne'  sary  opera- 
tions and  attention  to  the  roots  <        ,e  Vines. 

In  penning  these  remarks  "'  ve  in  mind 
principally  amateurs,  who  so  ofi  sk  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  wrong  with  my  Grapes?"  or  "Do 
come  and  look  at  my  vinery  and  tell  me  what  to 
do.''  Invariably  it  is  a  case  of  neglect.  The  care 
and  attention  which  should  have  Vieen  bestowed 
upon  the  Vines  have  been  given  to  other  things; 
the  Vines  having  struggled  on  for  a  time,  have 
become  a  source  of  annoyance  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

Let  me,  then,  impress  these  points  upon  the 
above  class  of  your  readers,  and  if  they  will 
grow  plants  in  their  vineries,  let  them  be  thinly 
disposed,  and  of  a  class  not  subject  to  insects. 
Palms  and  Ferns  arc  suitable.  AU  kinds  of 
Dutch  bulbs  are  amongst  the  best  things  to 
grow,  also  other  bulbous  plants,  such  as 
Amaryllids,  Vallotas,  «tc.  Soft-wooded  plants, 
such  as  Fuchsias,  Begonias,  Marguerites,  &c. , 
may  be  grown  in  the  vineries  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  Grapes  are  cut,  while  the  house  may 
be  made  gay  for  a  time  with  Chrysanthemums. 

UinilUp.  A.  Barker. 


FKUIT   PROSPECTS. 


Present  appearances  indicate  that  Pears,  Plums, 
and  Cherries  will  bloom  almost  simultaneously,  and 
generally  very  profusely.  The  blooming  period  will 
be  unusually  late,  even  with  warm  weather  inter- 
vening. Certainly  the  bloom  in  the  kinds  of  fruits 
named  can  hardly  be  general  until  the  end  of  April, 
and  probably  we  shall  be  even  into  May.  With 
such  late  bloom  there  should  be  little  danger  from 
frost,  whilst  the  sun's  power  will  by  that  time  have 
become  strong  and  helpful  to  fertility.  Last  y  ear 
we  had  on  many  Apple  trees  a  wonderfully  profuse 
bloom  and  few  fruits.  That  is  no  uncommon  feature, 
as  excessive  blooming  does  not  by  any  means  always 
result  in  abundant  fruit  crops.  It  will  be  a  dis- 
appointment to  find  the  same  feature  on  Pear  trees 
that  are  at  present  full  of  promise,  for  many  are  set 
with  buds  to  an  unusual  extent.  We  are  sometimes 
advised  to  thin  out  fruit  bloom,  but  none  can  tell 
which  is  and  which  is  not  fertile  until  the  fruit  is 
set.  It  is  not  so  very  often  that  on  outdoor  trees 
the  fruit  set  is  too  large ;  but  if  it  be  so,  thinning  is 
perhaps  best  left  until  that  fruit  is  fairly  developed, 
when  the  weakest  may  be  removed  ere  it  has  begun 
to  distress  the  tree.  However,  it  is  a  rare  occurrence 
that  Pears  set  too  thickly  as  standard,  pyramid,  or 
bush  trees,  and  whilst  Cherries  are  never  too  thick, 
Plums  can  be  thinned  readily  if  found  needful.  Of 
tall  or  pyramid  trees  on  Pear  stocks,  I  note  Alexandre 
Lambre,  Urbaniste,  Huyshe's  Victoria,  Swan's  Egg, 
Nou\  eau  Poitean,  Beurre  Diel,  and  Beurre  d'Amanlis 
will  bloom  with  great  profuseness,  whilst  almost 
the  only  kind  thin  of  bloom  buds  is  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  which  fruited  well  last  year.  Marie 
Louise  on  the  (Juince  will  also  bloom  very  freely  ; 
indeed,  the  heat  of  last  summer  should  make  the 
present  one  a  great  Marie  Louise  year.  No  doubt, 
for  the  same  reason.  Pears  generally  will  set  well, 
provided  theirlong  retardation  through  the  coldness 
of  the  spring  months  has  not  impaired  the  fertility 
of  the  fruit  organs.  The  buds  on  Cherries  are 
wonderfully  plump,  and  should  lead  to  a  fine  fruit 
crop.  Whilst  the  condition  of  the  season  of  last 
year  singularly  favoured  the  production  of  well- 
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ripened  wood  and  stout  fruit  spurs,  the  present 
spring  in  checking  bloom  development  until  a  genial 
time  should  make  the  work  of  the  previous  year 
presently  perfect.  Certainly  if  such  favourable 
combinations  do  not  lead  to  abundant  crops,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  look  forward  to  any  better  luck  in 
future  years.  It  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  probable 
product  in  bloom  on  Apple  trees,  and  the  buds 
plump  up  very  slowly.  Now  and,  then,  when  the 
trees  are  seen  with  a  blue  cloud  for  background,  the 
woody  tipped  points  of  the  buds  seem  to  be  plenti- 
ful. Evidently  we  shall  be  pretty  near  the  middle 
of  May  ere  the  lovely  Apple  bloom  bedecks  our 
orchards  and  gardens,  affording  delicately  hued 
tints,  the  which  few  trees  give  in  greater  profusion 
or  beauty.  The  season's  Apple  produce  will  probably 
be  a  moderately  good  one,  and  on  the  whole,  and 
for  many  reasons,  we  could  hardly  wish  for  a  better, 
as  too  big  a  crop  of  Apples  seldom  proves  a  profit- 
able one. — A.  D. 

On    all  sides   we   hear    of    an    abimdiuice    of 

bloom  on  the  Apricot,  Peach,  Cherry,  Plum,  Apple, 
and  Pear  trees,  the  only  failures  being  due  to  the 
birds.  The  latter  appear  to  have  been  more  de- 
structive among  the  buds  than  usual,  the  buUtinch 
being  the  greatest  offender  in  this  respect.  Apricots 
under  glass  cipirgs  and  blinds  have  already  set  their 
fruit  thickly,  and  the  Peaclies  are  nearly  past  the 
most  critical  stage.  Jargonelle  and  other  Pears  will 
soon  be  gay  with  bloom,  and  the  Plums  are  well  ad- 
vanced on  the  walls.  The  bush  fruitsare  also  showing 
well,  and  altogether,  as  far  as  we  are  eoucerned,  the 
prospect  of  good  fruit  crops  was  never  so  promising  as 
now.  Everything  depends  upon  the  weather,  late 
frosts  being  our  greatest  dread. — I.,  Somerset. 


If,  however,  it  would  flourish  in  all  soils  and  under 
all  conditions,  as  it  does  at  Painshill,  there  is  every 
probability  that  it  would  still  be  the  Apple  of 
Apples.  It  invariably  crops  well  at  Painsbili,  and 
last  season  (by  no  means  a  favourable  Apple  year) 
the  yield  was  so  great,  that  this  one  variety  was  in 
constant  use  for  dessert  for  nearly  four  months. 
The  trees  in  question  are  magnificent  specimens  of 
espalier  training,  and  are  apparently  of  great  age  ; 
they  must  be  from  30  feet  to  40  feet  in  length,  ijuite 
i;  feet  high,  and  with  stems  as  thick  as  those  of 
standard  trees.  They  are  growing  in  the  walled 
kitchen  garden,  not  many  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river  Jlole  in  a  deep,  black,  rich-looking  soil. 
I  imagine  from  their  appearance  that  they  make 
very  little  annual  growth ;  certainly  there  was  very 
little  made  in  1887 ;  but  they  are  literally  loaded 
with  fruit  buds,  and  must  be  a  very  pretty  sight 
from  the  time  the  buds  expand  until  the  fruit  is 
gathered.  The  conditions  under  which  I  find  these 
espaliers  flourishing  are  almost  identical  with  those 
under  which  all  the  best  trees  of  Ribston,  cither 
standard  or  espalier,  that  have  come  under  my 
notice  are  growing,  and  are  a  proof  that  this  par- 
ticular variety  is  seen  at  its  best  in  a  deep  rich  soil — 
in  fact  in  old  kitchen  gardens  where  the  ground 
has  been  thoroughly  well  worked  for  many  years. 
Where  its  cropping  qualities  are  satisfactory  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Kibston  must  stand  at  the  head 
of  any  Apple  list,  and  now  that  the  selection  of  high 
class  fruits  is  coming  prominently  to  the  front,  I 
thought  the  trees  in  question  might  be  worth 
notice. — E.  Bukrell, 


TO  FRUIT  GROWERS. 
I  SHALL  be  much  obliged  lor  information  on 
the  following  points,  and  I  make  my  request 
known  at  this  particular  time  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  fruit  farmers,  amateur  fruit  growers, 
and  gardeners  to  carefully  observe  and  accu- 
rately note  during  the  present  season  ;  — 

(1)  The  dates  of  blooming  of  the  various  kinds  of 
Apples,  Pears,  PJnms,  and  Cherries  under  their 
care,  of  which  they  know  the  correct  names,  for  on 
accuracy  of  names  much  of  the  value  of  the  observa- 
tions will  depend. 

(2)  The  dates  on  which  frosts  occur  during  the 
blooming  period,  the  degrees  of  severity  and  dura- 
tion of  such  frost,  and  their  effect  on  the  blossom 
of  trees  respecting  which  observations  may  be  re- 
corded. 

(3)  The  crops  borne  this  year  by  the  several  trees 
under  observation. 

(1)  What  varieties  of  the  above-named  fruits  are 
least  affected  by  the  spring  frosts. 

("))  What  varieties  are  most  injuriously  affected 
by  the  frosts. 

(li)  Whether  the  early  or  late  bloomers  bear  the 
best  crops  of  fruit  this  year. 

Anyone  who  has  made  notes  on  these  point?, 
or  any  of  litem,  in  previous  years  will  lay  nie 
under  a  great  obligation  by  communicating  them 
to  me. 

I  am  collecting  this  information  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  a  theory  I  have  formulated  on 
the  subject  of  hardy  fruit  growing  in  this  country, 
and  I  will  publish  it  in  this  journal  as  soon  as 
I  am  able  to  collate  the  several  answers  I  may 
receive. 

Gentlemen  who  may  favour  me  with  answers 
to  the  above  questions  will  please  state  the 
e.vact  locality  where  their  observations  arc  made, 
and  if  they  are  able  to  give  precise  information 
as  to  the  crops  borne  in  former  years  by  the 
trees  under  observation  this  year,  or  others  of 
the  same  variety,  the  information  will  be  most 
acceptable.  Edward  yV.   JJaiicer. 

Moaelnj,  near  Birminrjham. 


most  of  the  Guavas  is  June  to  October,  but  this 
ripens  from  November  to  February,  and  is  the 
only  variety  we  have  at  present  that  never  fails 
in  tihis  unusual  characteristic.  (Does  not  this  fact 
point  toward  an  origin  further  south  than  our  com- 
mon varieties— on  the  other  side  of  the  equator,  at 
least  ?  )  The  jelly  prepared  from  the  white  winter 
Guava  is  prized  for  its  beautiful  clear  light  colour. 
In  flavour  it  is  rather  inferior  to  that  produced  by 
our  best  summer  ripening  varieties. — P.  W.  Rea- 
SONER,  in  Amcriciin  Garden. 


Apple  Ribston  Pippin —This  favourite  old 
Apple  is  now  very  seldom  planted,  and,  indeed, 
there  would  seem  to  be  a  growing  idea  that  it  is 
likely  to  be  altoge  ther  superseded  by  newer  varieties. 


THE  WHITE  WINTER  GUAVA. 
When  the  many  specie3  of  the  genus  Psidium  shall 
have  received  the  attention  and  development  from 
tropical  and  semi-tropical  pomologists  that  the 
Apple,  Peach,  Pear  and  Strawberry  have  received 
from  those  of  colder  climates,  fruits  will  have  been 
produced  that  will  almost  put  to  shame  Oranges, 
Pine-applts  and  Mangoes,  three  almost  incompar- 
able fruits.  Of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  described 
species  of  this  genus  but  three  or  four  are  as  yet 
cultivated  to  any  extent  in  Florida.  Two  of  the 
more  hardy  species  are  occasionally  met  with,  P. 
Cattleyanum  and  P.  chinense,  and,  in  fact,  of  late 
their  culture  is  receiving  considerable  attention,  the 
plants  of  the  common  species  having  suffered  so 
during  1SS6.  Psidium  Cattleyanum  is  known  as 
the  Cattley  Strawberry  and  purple  Guava;  it  is 
thought  by  most  authorities  to  be  a  native  of  Brazil, 
though  it  is  certain  that  it  was  first  introduced  to 
England  from  China,  and  thus  it  seems  to  have 
reached  China  before  its  introduction  elsewhere. 
P.  chinense  is  known  as  the  commercial,  Chinese, 
and  yellow  Cattley  Guava.  In  foliage  it  resembles 
the  Cattley,  though  the  fruit  is  yellow  and  larger 
than  the  purple  or  claret-coloured  fruits  of  the 
Cattley.  P.  cujavillus,  P.  guineense,  P.  polycarpon, 
P.  pcruvianum,  P.  Araca,  and  some  others  have  re- 
cently been  introduced  into  the  State,  but  the  white 
winter  Guava  is  a  variety  of  the  species  guaiava, 
the  P.  pyriperum  of  Linnieus.  The  species  P.  guai- 
ava (including  both  the  P.  pomiferum  and  P.  pyri- 
ferum  of  Linn;\'us)  includes  the  hundreds  of 
varieties  of  the  common  Guava  of  South  Florida, 
The  first  introduction  of  the  common  Guava  to 
South  Florida  dates  back  to  ISU,  when  Col.  H.  V. 
Snell  brought  the  fruit  and  seeds  from  Cuba  to  Sara 
Sota  and  Mantee,  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  Since  then, 
other  varieties  of  the  same  species  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  have  originated  from  the  seed,  until  to- 
day there  is  practically  no  end  to  the  red-fleshed, 
white-fleshed,  green-fleshed,  yellow-fleshed  Apple, 
Pear,  Strawberry  Guavas,  and  others  of  every  con- 
ceivable grade  of  sourness,sweetnesp,  seediness,  size, 
and  often  of  real  excellence,  that  may  be  met  with 
in  the  southern  counties  of  the  State.  The  white 
winter  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  these  varieties, 
and  has  usually  been  propagated  from  the  seed. 

The  Guava  is  large,  somewhat  pyriform,  averag- 
ing 3  inches  in  length  and  2]  inches  in  trans- 
verse diameter ;  colour,  pale  yellowish  white, 
both  outside  and  in  ;  seeds  comparatively  few  : 
pulp  quite  firm  and  solid.  The  fruit  is  still  more 
valuable,  as  it  ripens  in  winter.    The  season  for 


HARDY  FRUITS. 

If  a  cold,  dry,  late  spring  is  favourable  to  full  crops 
of  fruit,  our  prospect  so  far  is  extremely  promising. 
There  is,  however,  a  happy  medium  in  all  things, 
and  experienced   fruit    growers    generally,   whilst 
dreading  extremely  early  and  unusually  late  sea- 
sons, have  proved  over  and  over  again  that  treea 
which  swell  their  buds  on  steadily  without  receiving 
a  check  always  mature  the  best  crops  of  fruit.  Buds 
upon  trees  of  all  kinds  are  plentiful  and  fine  ;  more- 
over, they  are  thoroughly  ripe,   but  a    persistent 
north-east  wind  which  has  been  blowing  up  heavy 
snowstorms  for  the  past  two   months  is  keeping 
back  the  sap,  and  when  this  happens,  although  we 
may  not  have  a  single  killing  frost,  the  finest  and 
most  forward  blossoms  open  imperfectly.    Petals  in 
abundance  there  may  be,  but  unless  the  delicate 
organs  are  perfect  and  pollen  is  plentiful,  fertilisa- 
tion becomes  impossible,  the  flowers  make  a  great 
show  and  remain  a  long  time  apparently  satisfac- 
tory, but  eventually  fall  from  the  trees.     I  do  not 
wish  to  discourage  the  most  hopeful,  as  I  believe 
fruit  trees  generally  are  in  the  most  satisfactory 
condition,  but  the  sooner  these  bright,  hot  days 
followed  by  unusually  severe  frosts  at  night  give 
way   to   more   genial  weather,  the  better   will   be 
the  outcome  of  this  exceptionally  promising  sea- 
son.    Protection,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  now  in 
position  over  the  wall  trees,  and  the  dry  atmosphere 
is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  flowers,  which,  by  the 
way,  should  not  be  rendered  tender  and  weak  by 
too  much  coddling,  as  often  happens  when  light 
and  air  are  excluded   by  permanent  fixtures.     If 
kept  perfectly  dry  the  flowers  of  the  Apricot  and 
Peach  will  stand  many  degrees  of  frost  with  im- 
punity, but  it  is  after  driving  storms  of  rain  and 
sleet  that  they  suffer  most ;   therefore,  the  wind 
being  constantly  in  the  north   or  north-east,  the 
broad  coping  board,  often  a  host  in  itself,  should 
be  the   first  consideration.     When  this  has  been 
fixed,  the  breast  covering,  especially  if  permanent, 
cannot  be  too  open  and  airy,  and  for  this  reason, 
independently  of  the  great  saving  in  daily  labour,  I 
always  give  preference  to  a  front  covering  composed 
of  three  or  four  thicknesses  of  fishing  nets  dropped 
loosely  from  the  edge  of  the  boards  and  secured  to 
the  slanting  poles  about  2  feet  from  the  ground. 
Under  a  covering  of  this  kind,  although  we  have 
had  as  much   es    13"   of   frost,    I    believe    every 
blossom  is  safe,  and  Apricots   are  setting  freely. 
Peaches  here,  with   the  exception  of  A  Bee,  are 
not  yet  in  flower,  but  the  trees   in   another  week 
will  be  one  mass  of  bloom,  as  we  have  not  lost  a 
single  bud  by  dropping,  a  certain  proof  that  ample  au- 
tumn watering  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  preventive. 
I   do  not  object  to  opaque  and  comparatively  air- 
tight coverings,  but  being  expensive  at  the  outset 
and  requiring  so  much  daily  attention,  I  am  con- 
strained to  warn  the  amateur  against  their  use,  un- 
less he  is  able  to  lift  every  morning  and  let  them 
down  again  at  night.     Upon  the  same  principle  I 
object  to  the  use  of  evergreen  branches  tucked  or 
tied  in,  as  they  destroy  a  great  number  of  buds  by 
chafing,  whilst  others  which  escape  this  ordeal,  be- 
coming extremely  tender,  often  get  cut  off  late  in 
the  season. 

Work  upon  wall  trees  generally  for  the  nest  two 
or  three  weeks  will  be  light,  but  vegetation  as  soon 
as  the  wind  changes  will  be  rapid,  when  disbudding, 
pinching,  and  war  with  insects  will  keep  all  hands 
fully  occupied.  The  Apricot,  being  the  first  in  leaf 
and  fruit,  claims  our  earliest  attention,  especially 
where  young  trees  are  trained  upon  the  extension 
principle,  and  vigorous  shoots  laid  in  this  season 
are  expected  to  fruit  freely  the  year  following.    To 
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secure  thoroughly  ripe  wood  well  set  with  flower- 
buds,  all  foreright  shoots  should  be  pinched  and  re- 
pinched  very  early,  and  many  of  the  side  growths 
may  be  removed  altogether.  Those  left  will  then 
furnish  young  wood  for  laying  in,  whilst  the  re- 
mainder by  constant  pinching  will  form  a  second 
siring  to  the  grower's  bow  in  the  production  of  neat 
little  flower  spurs  close  to  the  wall.  Apricots,  as  a 
rale,  are  allowed  to  make  too  much  early  summer 
growth,  which  impedes  the  action  of  the  sun  upon 
existing  spurs,  when  these  as  a  natural  consequence 
do  not  get  pr.iperly  ripened,  and  although  they  may 
flower  Ireely  they  fail  to  set  their  fruit.  If  timely 
thinning  or  disbudding  received  attention  and  the 
trees  were  treated  partially,  if  not  entirely,  upon 
the  lines  practised  by  Peach  growers,  a  precocious 
fruit  like  the  Apricot  should  and  would  lipen  every 
flower-bud,  which  would  develop  into  a  perfect 
flower,  that  is  to  say,  always  provided  the  roots  are 
most  liberally  supplied  with  water  throughout  the 
late  summer  and  autumn.  Next  as  to  the  fruit,  which 
frequently  sets  in  clusters,  early  thinning  is  not 
only  advantageous,  but  absolutely  necessary,  other- 
wise it  grows  flattened  and  deformed,  wanting  in 
i-izf>,  and  deficient  in  flavour.  The  last  point  to 
which  it  is  now  necessary  to  direct  attention  is 
watering.  It  is  well  known  that  many  fruit  tree 
borders  did  not  get  half  enough  of  this  element  last 
season,  and  it  is  just  possible  the  lower  stratum  of 
soil  in  some  gardens  may  still  be  only  fairly  moist. 
Should  this  be  the  case  this  defect  must  be  corrected 
without  delay,  but  before  water  is  given  it  may  be 
well  to  stimulate  the  surface  roots  of  trees  carrjing 
good  crops  of  fruit  with  a  dash  of  bone  meal, 
guano,  or  short  manure,  as  it  Is  only  by  keeping 
these  well  fed  that  fine  fruit  can  be  secured. 

Peaches, 
a3  I  have  just  remarked,  never  looked  more  pro- 
mising, and  bad  indeed  must  be  the  weather  if  crops 
tre  not  quite  as  good  as  they  were  last  year.  Timely 
thinning  not  only  of  fruit,  but  of  undeveloped  flowers 
is  a  most  decided  help  to  the  trees,  as  we  always 
find  those  moderately  furnished  setting  freely  and 
swelling  up  the  finest  fruit.  Had  we  an  extra  early 
flowering  season  it  might  be  prudent  to  forego  bud- 
thinnirg.  but  when  this  stage  is  retarded  until  the 
middle  of  April,  the  chances  are  greatly  in  favour 
of  the  spring,  hitherto  swallowed  up  by  winter, 
bursting  into  summer,  when  every  flower  left  upon 
the  trees  will  set.  General  thinning,  bud  by  bud, 
is  a  tedious  operation  which  does  not  pay,  but  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  fruit  upon  walls,  as  in 
houses,  should  always  stand  point  upward,  the 
removal  of  thousands  of  the  least  promising  buds 
from  large  trees  may  be  accomplished  in  a  few 
minutes  by  drawing  the  finger  down  the  under  side 
of  each  well-furnished  shoot.  The  disbudding  of 
Peaches  is  a  very  pleasant  operation,  especially 
when  they  are  well  set  with  fruit ;  but  the  work 
should  be  performed  piecemeal  and  not  too  early ; 
indeed,  on  no  account  should  a  great  number  of 
shoots  be  taken  otf  or  pinched  even  until  we  have  a 
thorough  change  to  mild-growing  weather.  As 
Peaches  receive  more  attention  than  is  usually 
accorded  to  Apricots,  there  is  less  danger  of  the 
roots  requiring  water  or  stimulants ;  still,  where 
root-lifting  and  relaying  in  fresh  compost  are  not 
regularly  performed,  this  matter  when  the  fruit  is 
set  should  be  looked  to.  I  never  have  occasion  to 
give  them  anything  stronger  than  a  good  top-dress- 
ing of  old  lime  rubble  and  a  little  fresh  stable  litter, 
as  I  see  the  points  of  the  roots  every  autumn  and 
give  them  plenty  of  heavy  calcjreous  loam,  which 
answers  better  than  manure  or  liquid. 
Cherries  and  Plums, 
where  the  litter  have  not  been  attacked  by  birds, 
are  unusually  promising,  and  most  likely  will  re- 
quire much  thinning.  Insects  also  after  so  much 
cold,  biting  weather  will  spring  into  life  as  soon  as 
there  is  a  leaf  for  them  to  feed  upon.  Black 
and  green-fly  in  many  gardens  give  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  so  long  as  the 
feimple  preventive  measures  so  often  recommended 
are  neglected.  Soapsuds  cost  very  little  more  than 
the  fetching  from  the  laundry,  but  in  how  many 
places,  whilst  the  wall  trees  are  eaten  up  with 
Lichen  and  Moss  and  Morello  Cherries    are   de- 


voured by  black  fly  before  the  fruit  is  fairly  set,  are 
they  allowed  to  run  down  the  drains  to  pollute  some 
pond  or  stream  when  their  application  to  the  trees 
and  walls  would  economise  labour  and  ensure  good 
crops  of  fruit.  It  is  now  getting  late  for  dressing 
early  trees,  but  so  long  as  the  flowers  are  unde- 
veloped this  excellent  manurial  insecticide  may  be 
applied  with  peifect  safety.  Not  long  since  we 
read  in  The  Garden  a  glowing  accoutt  of  the  ex- 
ceptionally clean,  healthy,  and  fruitful  trees  at 
Broadlandp,  and  learned  from  the  writer  that  soap- 
.-uds,  which  really  cost  nothicg,  kept  all  in  order. 
Next  to  freedom  from  insects  and  parasites,  a 
robust  growth  stands  prominent  as  a  preventive ; 
therefore,  much  as  many  doubt  its  efficacy,  there  is 
no  getting  away  from  manure  judiciously  used  as  a 
mulch  for  well  drained  borders. 

PBAE3 

for  some  weeks  past  have  made  very  little  progress, 
and  this  is  to  be  regretted,  as  I  never  saw  the  blos- 
som more  abundant  or  promising,  neither  from  long 
experience  have  I  been  particularly  impressed  with 
the  kind  set  which  follows  such  tardy  development. 
Pears  just  now  occupy  such  a  prominent  position  in 
all  pomologists'  mind.»,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
varieties  so  far  selected  will  forthwith  prove  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  time  and  thought  devoted  to 
them.  Like  all  other  wall-trained  trees,  they  derive 
great  benefit  from  the  shelteiing  influence  of  broad 
copings  and  a  few  folds  of  netting,  whilst  retardirg 
the  opening  of  the  flowers  exercises  a  beneficial 
effect  in  breaking  driving  storms  of  rain  and  sleet 
into  fine  spray  which  falls  short  of  the  wall  when 
otherwise  they  would  cut  the  blossoms  to  pieces. 
Nets,  again,  are  useful  all  the  year  round,  for  no 
sooner  are  the  wall  trees  safe,  than  Strawberries, 
Cherries,  and  bush  fruits  require  protection  from 
our  covetous  feathered  marauders.  Fiigi  domo  and 
other  heavy  opaque  coverings,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  be  lifted  or  drawn  aside  every  morning  and 
replaced  at  night,  and  nine  times  cut  of  ten  they 
are  snugly  furled  when  driving  stoims  by  day  are 
quite  as  disastrous  as  sharp,  dry  frosts  by  night. 
Moreover,  the  flowering  season  over,  they  are  stored 
away  and  lie  useless  for  eight  or  nine  months  in  the 
store  room. 

Bush  Fruits 
are  unusually  promising,  and,  all  going  well,  the 
crops  will  be  enormous.  There  is,  however,  time 
for  many  a  slip  after  the  fruit  is  safe  from  frost, 
especially  where  steps  have  not  been  taken  to  eradi- 
cate the  larviB  of  the  caterpillar.  Out  of  sight,  out 
of  mind,  these  pests  often  lie  snug,  biding  thei-- 
time  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  at  the  foot 
of  the  trees.  But  why  submit  to  annual  devastation, 
when  by  clearing  away  and  burning  an  inch  or  two 
of  the  old,  dressing  with  quicklime,  and  then  re- 
placing with  new  compost,  the  bulk,  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  brood  may  be  destroyed  .'  Here,  again, 
the  soapsuds  come  in,  first  as  a  wash  for  the  trees 
and  walls,  second  as  a  destroyer  of  Moss,  so  trouble- 
some on  north  walls,  and  last  as  an  excellent  stimu- 
lant. This  work  is  best  performed  during  the  dead 
months,  but  it  is  not  jet  too  late  to  go  through  the 
operation  with  care,  as  I  frequently  repeat  the  wash 
down  to  the  end  of  April.  Several  correspondents 
have  disapproved  of  the  use  of  nets  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Gooseberries  from  bullfinches,  and  some 
have  kindly  recommended  lime,  soot,  alum,  and 
other  preventives  to  me.  All  of  these,  over  and 
over  again,  I  have  tried,  but  to  no  purpose,  and 
my  only  safe  and  sure  protection  is  netting. 
Our  bullfinches  are  most  energetic,  but  they  do 
not  care  for  nets,  which,  before  these  lines  ap- 
pear in  print,  will  have  been  removed  from  quarters 
of  trees  carrying  every  fruit  bud.  Hawks,  owls, 
and  other  useful  maintainers  of  the  balance  in  the 
feathered  world  have  been  destroyed  by  ignorant 
gamekeepers,  and  many  gardeners,  I  am  sorry  to 
find,  now  advocate  and  practise  killing  the  finches. 
But  why  destroy  these  handsome  and  useful  friends, 
when  a  net  strained  above  the  trees  for  two  months 
is  more  effectual  ?  Fruit  is  a  necessity  and  must  be 
forthcoming ;  but  we  do  not  live  to  eat ;  we  eat  to 
live ;  therefore  gardeners  should  look  beyond  their 
own  little  world  and  not  attempt  to  reduce  this 
island  to  the  silence  of  the  Dead  Sea,  especially 


when  our  two-months  foes  and  ten-months  friends 
can  be  circumvented.  Near  this  garden  we  have  a 
large  Wych  Elm,  capable  of  feeding  throughout 
the  spring  all  the  bullfinches  in  the  district.  It  is, 
however,  too  near,  as  they  pounce  down  when  they 
require  change  of  diet.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  tree 
to  plant  not  only  for  profit,  but  also  as  a  decoy. 
Therefore,  whilst  natuialists  are  consideiing  their 
reply  to  my  recent  query,  I  would  suggest  its  intro- 
duction into  every  wood  and  bird-infested  distiict. 

Raspberries  and  Strawberries. —If  not 
already  done,  the  beds  should  be  cleared  of  weeds, 
dressed  with  soot,  and  raked  over  to  work  the 
autumn  mulching  well  into  the  stools.  The  first, 
manure  being  plentiful,  may  then  receive  another 
dressing,  as  the  crop  is  sure  to  be  heavy  and  good. 
Raspberries  cannot  be  grown  without  an  abundance 
of  rich  food  and  moisture.  Strawberries,  especially 
old  beds,  after  being  dressed  with  soot,  should  have 
the  compost  or  manure  which  has  been  lying  in  the 
rows  throughout  the  winter  carefully  woiked  into 
the  centres  of  the  stools,  as  it  is  in  this  particular 
part  of  the  bed  that  slugs  and  snails  find  shelter. 
Moreover,  this  earthing  up  of  the  base  stems  induces 
fresh  surface  roots  ready  for  action  by  the  time  the 
fruit  is  set  and  requiring  a  quick  and  liberal  supply 
of  food.  Old  beds  on  light  soils  will  take  two 
dressings  a  year  of  good  rotten  manure,  pure  and 
simple,  but  heavy  losms  give  the  best  flavoured 
fruit  when  composts  consisting  of  fresh  tuif,  lime 
rubble,  and  the  refuse  from  renovated  Vine  and 
Peach  borders  are  used.  Young  plants  put  out  last 
autumn,  owing  to  the  drought  and  heat  of  the  soil, 
have  not  made  the  progress  we  usually  note  after 
dripping  seasons.  I  waited  a  long  time  for  rain, 
but,  disappointed,  I  planted  and  watered  frequently, 
and  yet  the  foliage  dwindled  away  upon  some 
varieties  to  an  extent  which  led  me  to  think  I  should 
have  to  replant.  The  roots,  however,  were  better 
than  the  tops,  and  within  the  past  ten  days  quite 
90  per  cent,  have  commenced  growing  vigorously. 
These  we  are  now  treading  firmly  to  force  back 
the  soil  lifted  by  the  frost,  and  forthwith  purpose 
mulching  with  the  shortest  part  of  fresh  stable 
manure,  the  longest  being  reserved  for  the  fruit- 
ing beds.  The  littering  down  of  fruiting  beds 
forms  the  keystone  of  success,  but,  unfortunately, 
it  is  too  frequently  delayed  until  the  plants  are 
in  full  leaf,  and  sometimes  in  flower,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  work  takes  more  time  and 
cannot  be  so  eiliciently  performed.  Now  is  the  best 
time  to  put  down  the  litter,  as  it  then  gets  washed 
and  bleached,  and  in  the  meantime  affords  a  great 
deal  of  shelter  to  the  rising  scapes  and  tender 
foliage.  Young  Strawberries  of  heme  growth,  it 
is  needless  to  repeat,  may  be  planted  at  any  time 
when  the  weather  is  favourable,  but  April  and 
May  are  the  best  months  for  spring  planting.  These, 
then,  should  nowbeputoutuponheavilymanured  and 
deeply  trenched  ground,  rammed  and  beaten  as  firm 
as  an  old  pasture  field.  As  these  cannot  be  expected 
to  give  much  fruit,  single  lines  of  Cabbage,  Lettuce, 
and  autumn-sown  Onions  may  be  pricked  out  be- 
tween the  rows,  but  unless  vegetable  ground  is 
limited  I  do  not  recommend  the  practice.  A  corre- 
spondent a  short  time  ago  advised  putting  cut 
forced  plants  for  giving  very  early  runners,  and  I 
must  give  him  credit  for  having  been  more  success- 
ful with  these  than  with  maiden  plants  of  the  pre- 
ceding autumn— plants,  indeed,  put  out  immediately 
after  these  very  forced,  enervated,  and  possibly 
insect- infested  plants  were  potted.  Over  and  over 
again  I  have  tried  forced  plants,  which  require  no 
end  of  watering,  and  then  the  maidens  have  beaten 
them  by  weeks  in  starting  runners  and  beyond  con- 
ception in  quality. 

Figs  on  Walls. 

If  these  have  been  well  managed  pruning  will 
hardly  be  necessary,  but  still  it  will  be  necessary  to 
overhaul  them  and  cut  out  any  shoots  that  have 
been  injured  by  frost.  Also,  as  nailing  in  is  pro- 
ceeded with,  a  few  shoots  may  require  shortening 
back  to  secure  a  relay  of  young  wood  in  various 
paits  of  the  trees.  Non-protectors  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  lay  all  their  wood  in  close  to  the  walls,  but 
work  for  a  quantity  of  short-jointed  breastwood, 
which  stands  out  at  right  angles  from  the  main 
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stems.  This  it  is  necessary  to  thin  out  to  let  in 
sun-heat  and  light,  otherwise  the  sun-heat,  which 
should  be  absorbed  and  held  for  a  time  by  the 
brickwork,  is  lost  and  the  fruit  is  late  in  ripening. 
If  these  superflaous  shoots  are  cut  back  to  a  single 


The 


C'iiiMlina  Allspice  (Calyoanthiis  lloridus) ; 
iug  branch. 


flower- 


eye  the  young  growths  must  be  encouraged,  but  not 
pinched,  unless  they  become  unduly  gross,  as  it  is 
from  these  the  next  year's  crop  will  be  gathered. 
Protectors  who  succeed  in  low-lying  districts  where 
non  -  protectors  would  fail  must  now  watch  the 
weather-vane  and  the  barometer,  and  when  the 
wind  gets  into  the  south  or  west  they  may  com- 
mence uncovering.  They  need  not,  however,  strip 
all  off  in  a  day,  but  remove  the  Fern,  which  is  better 
than  straw,  piecemeal,  and  when  this  has  been 
cleared  away,  the  young  shoots  must  be  nailed  in  9 
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The  Californian  AllBpicc  (Oalycanthus  ocoidentalis) ; 
flowering  branch. 

inches  apart  and  close  to  the  wall.  Figs  cannot  be 
kept  too  dry  in  winter,  but,  like  all  succulents,  they 
enjoy  good  lifjuid  food  in  summer,  especially  where 
the  roots  are  shortened  annually  and  kept  near  the 
surface  of  warm  borders.     Figs  in  many  parts  of 


England  and  in  sheltered  nooks  in  Scotland  do  well 
as  standards,  and  give  no  trouble  whatever.  In 
other  places  they  require  more  care  and  only  suc- 
ceed under  judicious  management.  W.  C. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDRING. 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

{Cuiitinued. ) 

Calophaca  wolgarica. — This  is  a  common 
shrub  in  gardens,  but  not  of  much  importance. 
It  is  dwarf  and  deciduous,  has  elegant  leaves, 
and  bears  in  clusters  a  quantity  of  yellow  pea- 
shaped  flowers,  succeeded  by  reddish  pods.  It 
is  generally  grafted  high,  mop-headed  fashion, 
on  LaburnumSjbut  its  natural  trailing  growth  is 
best.  It  is  suitable  for  planting  in  the  bold  parts 
of  a  rock  garden.  Good  for  dry,  gravelly  soils. 
Native  of  South  Russia.  Pea  family,  Legumi- 
nosse. 

Calycanthus  (Allspice  Tree).  —  A  North 
American  shrub,  having  handsome  flowers  and 


more  curious  than  beautiful,  but  as  they  are 
commonly  included  in  nursery  catalogues  they 
demand  a  notice  here.  They  are  all  natives  of 
Northern  Asia,  and  hence  perfectly  hardy  and 
readily  propagated  by  seed.  These  and  similar 
shrubs  of  the  Pea  family  have  their  uses,  being 
excellent  for  clothing  dry  stunny  banks  where 
few  other  shrubs  would  exist. 

Cardiandra  alternifolia. — A  Japanese  shrub 
not  much  known  yet.  It  is  allied  to  Hydrangea, 
is  evergreen,  and  bears  white  and  purple  flowers. 
It  is  rather  tender,  and  requires  the  protection 
of  a  wall. 

Cassandra  calyculata  (Leather  Leaf). — A 
modest  little  evergreen  shrub  (see  illustration) 
with  small  leathery  leaves  on  wiry  branches. 
It  bears  in  early  spring  numerous  tiny  wax- 
like, white  flowers,  like  those  of  some  of  the 
Andromedas.      It   grows  wild  in   various   cold 


Fi-uit  of  Carolina  Allspice  (Calycanthus  floridus) 


a  pleasant  aromatic  fragrance.  There  are  seve- 
ral so-called  species  or  varieties,  but  two  only 
are  common  in  gardens.  These  are  C.  floridus, 
commonly  called  Carolina  Allspice,  and  C.  occi- 
dentalis,  or  Californian  Allspice  (see  illustra- 
tions). C.  occidentalis  is  a  shrub  growing  from 
C  feet  to  8  feet  high,  of  a  dense  globular  habit, 
and  bears  lai'ge  flowers  of  a  rich  maroon-crimson 
and  powerfully  fragrant.  C.  floridus  is  a  smaller 
shrub  and  not  so  dense,  with  purplish  red 
strongly-scented  flowers.  The  names  enume- 
rated in  catalogues,  such  as  C.  glaucus,  Isevi- 
gatus,  oblongifolius,  macrophyllus,  represent 
forms  or  varieties  of  either  the  eastern  or  western  I 
species.  The  two  described  are  perfectly  hardy 
shrubs,  the  Carolina  species  having  been  grown 
in  gardens  since  1757,  while  the  Californian 
Allspice  has  been  in  cultivation  for  over  fifty 
years.  Their  place  in  a  garden  is  near  a 
moist  and  shady  walk,  not  iu  the  open  shrub- 
bery, as  they  flourish  best  when  overshadowed 
by  other  trees  and  where  the  ground  is  damp. 
They  are  both  found  growing  wild  near  streams 
and  wet  places.  C.  ocoidentalis  is  quite  a  select 
shrub,  and  worthy  of  cultivation  in  every 
garden.     It  requires  ample  room  to  spread. 

Caragana  (Siberian  Pea  Tree). — Several  of 
the  Cara^anas  are  found  in  gardens  usually  as 
mop-headed  shrubs  grafted  4  feet  or  5  feet  high. 
All  have  pinnate  foliage  and  Pea-shaped  flowers 
of  various  shades  of  yellow.  The  commonest 
and  most  ornamental  species  is  C.  arborescens, 
which  when  covered  in  spring  with  numerous 
clusters  of  bright  yellow  flowers  is  very  showy. 
Other  species  are  C.  Chamlagu,  frutescens, 
spinosa,  Altagana,  and  jubata,  which  for  the 
moat    part    are    stunted-looking  sjiiny   shrubs 


The  Leather  Leaf  (Cassandra  calyculata). 

countries,  and  does  best  in  damp  situations  in 
peat  soil.     It  belongs  to  the  Heath  family. 

Catalpa.  — As  a  lawn  tree  the  Catalpa  is  most 
valuable,  as  it  flowers  in  August  and  September 
when  other  trees  and  shrubs  are  flowerless. 
Though  its  growth  is  somewhat  formal,  its  foliage 
is  large  and  handsome,  and  of  a  paler  tint  of 
green  than  that  of  most  other  trets.  It  is  a 
medium- sized  tree,  its  average  height  in  this 
country  being  from  20  feet  to  30  feet.     When 
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fully  grown  and  flourishing,  the  Catalpj  pro- 
duces a  copious  crop  of  flovrer  clusters  regularly 
every  August,  and  the  white  flowers  spotted 
with  purple  aad  orange  have  a  ch<arming  appear- 
ance. The  commonest  and  best  Citalpa  is  the 
North  American  C.  bignonioides  (also  cilled  C. 


hardy,  are  of  leas  importance.  All  the  Catalpas 
thrive  best  in  moist  ground  and  in  a  sheltered 
situation,  while  the  common  kind  may  be  even 
planted  at  the  margin  of  a  lake  or  stream,  where 
it  flourishes  best,  though  more  liable  in  such 
spots  to  be  injured  by  severe  winters. 


being  generally  done  by  layering.     Introduced 
from  Japan  during  tlie  last  century. 


CAMELLIAS  OUTDOORS. 
It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  lied  "  W.  G."  amazed 
at  the  hardiness  ol  the  Camellia  as  evidenced  at 
Bagshot,  where  he  saw  a  number  of  young  plants 
growing  in  the  open  air.     After  so  much  has  been 
written  from  time  to  time  with  respect  to  tlie admir- 
able way  in  which   Camellias    grow  as    ordinary 
hardy  evergreen  shrubs  at  Glen  Eyre,  Southampton, 
I  had  thought  it  was  now  an  accepted  portion  of  a 
gardenei's  creed,  with  regard  to  Camel- 
lias, that  tliey  may  be  treated  as  hardy 
plants.      If  nurserymen  have  been  slow 
to  adopt  this  view,  it  has  arisen  probably 
because  these  plants  are  invariablygrown 


Catalpa  bignonioides  ;  floworiug  shoot. 


syiingeefolia),  as  it  is  thoroughly  suited  to  our 
climate,  having  been  in  cultivation  for  150  years. 
C.  speciosa,  a  newly-discovered  species,  native 
also  of  North  America,  is  said  to  be  much  hardier 
than  C.  bignonioides,  and  bears  larger  (lowers 
earlier  in  the  year.  It  has  not  been  thoroughly 
proved  in  this  country,  though  young  trees  of  it 
give  every  promise  of  fultilling  the  description 
given  of  them.  The  golden-leaved  variety  of 
0.  bignonioides  is  an  effective  plant  if  kept  in  a 


Toliage  of  Catalpa  bignonioides. 

low  state  by  annual  pruning.  It  is  then  suitable 
for  associating  with  other  tine-leavt  d  plants  of 
sub-tropical  aspect.  C.  Ki^mpferiand  C.  Bungei, 
natives  of  Japan  and  China,  are  a  good  deal  like 
U.   b'gnonioides   in   growth,  but   not   biing  so 


Celastrus  scandens  (Staff  Vine).— An  ele- 
gant, shrubby  climber,  native  of  North  America, 
and  allied  to  the  Spindle  Tree  (Euonymus).  It 
is  valuable  solely  on  account  of  its  rapid  twining 
growth,  which  is  excellent  for  trailing  over 
trellis-work,  arbours,  .tc.  It  is  also  beautiful 
when  allowed  to  spread  itself  on  a  lawn  or  run 
over  other  shrubs  and  trees  to  a  height  of  12  feet 
or  15  feet.  The  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  but 
the   fruits    are   orange-red,    like    those   of   the 

Spindle   Tree.     It  flourishes  best 

in  a  moist,  loamy  soil. 

Chimonanthus   fragrans 
(Winter  Flower),— Every  garden, 
large  or  small,  in  town  or  country 
should  possess  this  shrub  on  ac- 
count of  the  delicious  fragrance  of 
its  modest  flowers,  which  it  bears 
profusely   throughout   the  winter 
before    the    leaves   appear.     One 
good   tree   against   a    sunny  wall 
will  yield  an  abundance  of  bloom, 
which  may  be  picked  and  placed 
in  saucers   of   wet  sand.     A  few 
blossoms    will    perfume    a    large 
room.      As  a  shrubbery   bush   it 
succeeds  well  in  warm,  sheltered 
spots,  but,  generally  speaking,  it 
requires  a  wall  to  do  it  justice. 
It  is  so  familiar  that  there  is  no 
need  to  describe  it.     The  variety 
grandiflorus     is     most     generally 
grown  in  preference  to  the  origi- 
nal, because  of  its  larger  flowers, 
but  some  think   it   less  fragrant. 
There    is    a   variety   also,    called 
luteus,  having  the  flowers  wholly  yellow.     The 
only  attention  it  requires  when  grown  against  a 
wall  is  an  annual  pruning,  which  should  be  done 
in  early  spring  after  the  flowering  season  is 
over.     The  aim  should  be  to  train  as  many  new 
shoots  to  the  wall  as  possible,  as  these  bear  tlio 
bloom.     It  is  not  an  ea^^y  shrub  to  propagate, 


The  Winter  PUwer  (Cbimoiianthns  fmgrani) ;  flower- 
ing branch. 

in  pots  under  glass,  and  they  have  catered  for  that 
method  of  culture  accordingly.  "  W.  G."  is  correct 
in  praising  the  beautifnl  leafage  of  Camellias  out  of 
doors.     That  of  no  other  evergreen  shrub  can  excel 


The  Staff  Vine  on  lawn  (Celastrus  scandens). 

it  in  colour  and  glcssines.o.  These  plants  in  the 
open  never  make  new  growth  until  the  spring  frosts 
are  over,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  plants  bloom  in  April 
and  May,  and  at  Glen  Eyre  very  strong  ones  grow- 
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ing  quite  exposed  to  wind,  weather,  and  sunshine 
flower  gloriously.  Several  years  since,  when  last 
there,  I  saw  a  number  of  Camellias  freshly  planted, 
the  older  ones  having  done  so  grandly  as  to  encou- 
rage further  planting,  and  of  other  kinds.  Of  older 
sorts,  the  Old  Double  White,  Double  Striped,  Lady 
Hume's  Blush,  Mathotiana,  and  others  I  cannot 
well  remember  were  all  strong  plants ;  indeed,  the 
specimen  Old  Double  Striped  standing  on  gravel, 
near  the  conservatory,  was  then  some  l.'i  feet 
or  IG  feet  through.  Of  all  the  fine  pUnts, 
some  standing  singly,  some  in  beds,  and  some 
intermixed  with  other  shrubs,  not  one  was  ever 
protected ;  indeed,  at  Glen  Eyre  it  is  a  firm 
belief  that  Camellias  are  hardier  even  than  Liurels. 
The  soil  generally  is  of  a  semi-boggy  or  dark  peaty 
nature,  rather  poor,  suiting  the  Pinus  family  very 
well,  but  wanting  deepening  and  manuring  for  good 
shrubs.  Camellias  included.  AVhere  so  many  bu-shels 
of  flowers  may  be  cut  in  the  spring,  it  is  thought  to 
be  of  little  moment  that  some  few  may  have  been 
whipped  by  the  wind  or  burnt  by  frost.  If  nur- 
serymen had  treated  Camellias  as  genuine  hardy 
plants,  no  doubt  others  would  have  been  induced 
to  plant  them  as  ordinary  shrubs  long  since.  But 
when  they  have  always  been  treated  as  green- 
house plants,  there  has  naturally  been  much  timidity 
shown  in  trusting  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
our  winters,  which  after  all  seldom  harm  hardy 
plants.  At  Glen  Eyre,  when  Rhododendrons  and 
Laurels  have  suffered,  the  Camellias  have  come 
through  unscathed,  because  the  summer  shoots  are 
mide  later  than  are  tho.se  of  Laurels  ;  the  spring 
frosts  rarely  affect  them,  whilst  of  the  old  wood 
none  of  all  shrubs  is  hardier.  Now  that  the  plants 
are  being  grown  out  in  the  open  ground  from  the 
first  at  Bagshot,  possibly  gardeners  may  be  induced 
to  obtain  them  and  plant  outdoors  with  more  con- 
fidence. Plants  crammed  into  pots,  especially  after 
the  roots  have  become  hard  set,  are  rarely  the  best 
fitted  for  planting  out,  and  yet  such  as  these  have 
so  far  chiefly  found  their  way  into  the  open  ground, 
rendering  their  establishment  all  the  more  dilBcult. 

A.  D. 


Flower  Garden. 


NOTES  ON  NARCISSI. 

We  are  io  the  midst  of  the  Dafl'odil  season,  and 
as  these  flowers  of  the  spring  are  before  us,  a 
few  notes  respecting  them  will  be  opportune. 
At  page  300  of  The  Garden  for  April  -Ji  occurs 
a  paragraph  in  reference  to  Primroses  that  may 
be  applied  with  equal  forca  to  the  Daffodils  : — 

The  number  of  so-called  hybrids  seems  to  be  still 
on  the  increase,  promising,  sooner  or  later,  to  give 
our  Primula  growers  considerable  trouble  in  order  to 
distinguish  them. 

Th's  is  unfortunately  the  condition  in  which 
th5  race  of  Narcissi  is  in  at  the  present  time  ; 
indeed,  it  is  far  worse,  as  hybrids  have  increased 
a*;  such  a  rapid  pacj,  each  having  a  separate 
designation,  though  showing  a  distinjtion  in 
degree  only,  that  to  attempt  to  keep  up  an 
acquaintance  with  even  the  majority  of  the 
forms  is  an  iinpujsibility.  This  is,  doubtless, 
the  outcome  of  a  genuine  enthusiasm,  but  it  is 
not  the  best  way  to  keep  burning  that  ardent 
love  for  the  Datlbdil  that  was  once  manifested. 
Aire  idy  the  interest  in  the  great  army  of  forms 
tijat  has  flooded  tin  garden  is  declining,  and 
no  wonder,  when  every  week  at  the  present 
season  brings  with  it  flowers  that  are  thrust 
upon  us  as  distinct  wlien  they  show  no  more 
distinction  than  is  to  lie  found  is  a  mass  of  the 
wild  Dafl'odil  in  an  English  wood.  True,  they 
may  differ  slightly  in  the  6ha<le  of  colour  or  the 
length  of  tlie  chalice,  but  yet  it  is  tlie  self-aa-nc 
species,  and  sucli  variations  when  Su  near  to  the 
typicil  parentshoald  nevcrreccive-special  distinc- 
tion. It  is  the  same  with  many  other  classes  of 
plants,  even  the  Orchids,  which  in  certain  genera 


are  becoming  very  much  mixed,  through  the  ill- 
advised  nomenclature  now  in  vogue  and  the 
naming  of  everything  that  shows  a  difference. 
I  speak  from  experience  in  the  matter  of  Daffo- 
dils, as  I  once  had  a  complete  collection,  compris- 
ing about  three  hundred  sorts,  and  in  almost 
all  the  sections — Trumpets,  Tazettas,  &c. — there 
was  such  a  similarity,  that  it  wa.s  impossible  to 
tell  some  of  the  flowers  apart  when  banched 
together. 

I  onoe  showed  twelve  varieties  of  the  same 
group  bunched,  and  asked  an  authority  to  pick 
out  which  were  distinct,  and  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  do  so.  Why ',  simply  because  the 
whole  expressions  of  the  flower  were  identical, 
and  only  by  close  examination  we  could  perhaps 
tell  that  one  had  narrower  segments  and  one 
not  of  (juite  such  a  depth  of  yellow  as  the 
other.  We  have  a  Narcissus  committee,  which  is 
doing  a  much  needed  work  in  the  sifting  out 
and  classifying  the  Daffodils,  but  it  is  hard  to 
stem  th?  tide  that  flows  so  rapidly,  and  if 
matters  grow  worse  than  they  are  now,  I  shall 
give  up  in  despair,  and  treat  new  comers  with 
contempt.  I  am  tw  great  an  admirer  of  the 
Narcissus  ever  to  keep  it  from  my  garden,  but 
on'y  those  varieties  that  have  obtained  a  repu- 
tation for  their  distinctness,  beauty,  and  decided 
colours  shall  ever  have  a  place  in  it.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  amateur  who  has  not  several 
acres  in  which  to  enjoy  his  gardening  pursuits, 
even  though  he  may  be  a  Daffodil  enthusiast, 
to  grow  m'ire  than  a  small  selection.  One  of 
the  best  of  trumpet  varieties,  although  old,  is 
bicolor  Horsfieldi,  and  now,  even  thougli  dozens 
of  forms  have  come  before  the  public  sines  then, 
is  uasurpa'sad  for  boldness  of  form,  rich  colour, 
and  brightness.  And  again,  we  may  say  the 
same  of  Empress,  Emperor,  maximus,  pallidus 
pniecox,  the  Tenby  Daffodil,  poeticus  ornatus 
and  the  type,  basket  Daffodils,  and  a  few  others, 
but  it  would  not  require  much  space  to  give  a 
list  of  Narcissi  that  are  really  worth  cultivating 
for  their  genuine  worth.  In  many  nurseries 
only  a  very  limited  number  indeed  is  grown,  as 
it  is  found  that  there  is  comparatively  little 
demand,  except  for  a  certain  few,  while  it  shows 
the  good  sense  of  the  British  public  in  really 
caring  only  for  such  kinds  as  do  present  noble 
characters.  From  the  advent  of  the  early 
pallidus  prrecox  to  the  fading  of  the  last  bloom 
of  the  Poet's  Narcissus,  it  is  possible  with  only 
a  few  sorts  to  have  a  gay  succession  of  Daffodils 
sufhcient  to  satisfy  all  ordinary  lovers  of  the 
flower. 

And  it  is  not  only  that  we  seem  to  show  no 
discretion  in  the  multiplication  of  Narcissi,  but 
in  the  raising  of  the  many  double  varieties  we 
are  spoiling  a  flower  at  once  natural,  beautiful 
and  elegant,  substituting  in  the  place  of  such 
exquisite  sweetness  an  unpardonable  vulgarity 
and  coarseness.  Every  rule  has  its  exception, 
as  there  are  a  few  double  forms  that  I  admire, 
but  not  many.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  gathered 
from  the  above  that  I  am  totally  opposed  to  any 
advance  in  the  way  of  Narcissi,  but  let  the 
reader  disarm  himself  or  herself  of  this  notion, 
as  there  are,  and  must  be,  when  the  work  of 
hybridisation  is  so  extensively  carried  out,  new 
beauties  that  we  welcome  as  acquisitions.  N. 
Johnstoni,  for  instance,  is  a  lovely  self  flower, 
very  pale  sulphur,  and  distinct,  though  it  has 
the  aspect  of  N.  cyclamiceus,  yet  it  is  beautiful 
enough  for  a  permsinent  place.  But  against 
such  novelties  as  this  how  many  are  there 
utterly  worthless,  and  only  increasing  the  per- 
plexity that  already  exists.  We  want,  as  is 
IjBing  done,  a  thorough  purging  out  of  all  bad 
forms,  the  stopping  of  the  influx  of  such  that 
are  too  near  the  parents,    and    the    increased 


culture  of   Daffodils  whose  beauty  and  distinct- 
ness are  widely  acknowledged.  X. 


The  Gladiolus  in  South  Australia. — Several 
of  the  Gladioli  in  my  garden  this  year  have,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  spike,  sent  out  side  branches, 
which  bore  about  a  dozen  blossoms  equal  to  those 
on  the  main  spike  ;  some  had  two  and  the  majority 
four  of  these  on  one  plant.  I  never  take  up  the 
bulbs,  as  the  climate  here  is  dry  and  our  rainfall 
very  small,  23  inches  being  all  we  registered  for 
1.^87.  The  corms  do  not  suffer  in  the  least.  A  good 
top-dressing  of  rotten  cow  manure  is  all  the  Gladioli 
get  except  when  they  commence  to  show  their 
(lower  spikes,  when  they  are  assisted  with  a  little 
artificial  manure. — W.  B.  Weobr,  Adelaide. 

Doubling'  of  hardy  Primroses  —In  looking 
over  some  of  last  year's  numbers  of  The  Garden  I 
find  the  following  remarks  on  doubling  of  hardy 
Primroses  from  "A.  D."  April  23,  1887  : — 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  instance  iu  which  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Primula  family  has,  in  a  wild  state,  been 
f  >und  with  even  semi-double  flowers,  not  even  a  wood 
Primrose ;  hence  it  would  seem  conclusive  that  doub- 
ling is  a  product  solely  of  cultivation  aided  by  selec- 
ti':)n. 

On  reading  this  I  remembered  a  case  in  point  which 
may  interest  "A.  D."  Many  years  ago,  I  and  my 
children  used  to  bring  hampers  of  wild  P/imroses 
from  a  neighbouring  wood  to  plant  them  on  the 
banks  of  a  pond  near  the  house.  It  we  returned  too 
late  from  the  wood  to  plant  them  the  same  evening 
we  used  to  empty  our  panniers  under  the  shade  of 
some  old  Oaks  and  Hollies.  A  good  deal  of  the 
wood  soil  and  leaf -mould,  of  course,  was  left  with 
them,  and  in  a  few  years  the  Grass  became  carpeted 
with  little  seedling  Primroses  and  wood  Anemone.=. 
One  day  I  and  a  friend  were  struck  by  seeing  seve- 
ral plants  of  fine  double  sulphur  Primroses  among 
the  single  ones.  Now,  these  were  not  semi-double 
even,  and  they  had  evidently  sprung  from  a  wood 
Primrose's  seed,  and  had  had  no  cultivation  or  se- 
lection. The  spot  in  which  they  grew  is  at  some  dis- 
tance from  either  the  kit:;hen  or  flower  gardens.  I 
thinks  this  proves  that  the  double  varieties  are 
sports  from  the  single  wild  Primroses. — Yorkshire. 

Eremurus. — My  collection  embraces  all  three 
forms  of  E.  robustu.s  named  respectively  E.  r. 
elatus,  with  a  flower-spike  from  7  feet  to  8  feet  in 
height;  E.r.  intermedins,  whose  spike  rises  only  to  5| 
feet,  and  the  handsomest  of  the  whole  family ;  and 
E.  r.  nobilis,  whose  spike,  curiously  enough,  only 
rises  to  3?,-  feet,  but  commences  to  bloom  is  inches 
from  the  ground,  the  flowers  being  deep  rose  colour, 
and  I  believe  agooddeallargerthan  those  of  the  type. 
Its  foliage  is  also  at  least  twice  as  broad  as  that  of 
the  type  and  exceedingly  handsome,  so  much  so, 
that  I  think  it  should  be  re-named  E.  magnificus  or 
splendidus,  and  on  this  point  I  have  already  written 
to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  Of  this  splendid  variety 
only  three  plants  of  flowering  size  are  in  cultiva- 
tion, of  which  I  believe  mine  is  the  strongest ; 
also  the  fine  pure  white  species  E.  himalaicus, 
also  7  feet  high,  which  I  was  the  first  to  bloom  in 
Europe,  and  of  which  there  will  be  three  fine 
spikes  this  year.  Also  the  rare  pale  lemon-coloured 
E.  aurantiacus,  which  has  as  yet  only  flowered 
once  in  Europe  under  glass  at  the  IJotanic  Gardens 
at  St.  Petersburg,  when  1).'.  Kegel  figured  it  in  his 
Garteiijfora  for  1884,  plate  llii8.  but  his  specimen 
was  a  very  poor  one.  I  expect  mine,  flowered  in  the 
open  air  from  a  plant  with  tLirty-two  leaves,  should 
be  much  finer  than  what  he  makes  it  out  to  be.  I 
think  you  should  give  coloured  plates  of  this 
and  E.  r.  nobilis  in  The  Garden.  I  also  have 
E.  spectabilis,  E.  Bungei,  E.  Olga;,  which  will  not 
bloom  till  .\ugust.— W.  E.  Gumbleton. 

Early  Saxifrages.  —  The  varieties  of  S.  Eur- 
seiiana,  that  most  charming  of  all  alpines,  besides 
giving  a  great  variety  in  form,  habit,  &o.,  have 
proved  a  boon  to  us  in  spring  in  greatly  prolonging 
the  flowering  season.  Commencing  with  S.  B.  major 
and  grandiflora  about  the  middle  or  end  of  January, 
we  are  only  now  finishing  up  with  a  form  sent  out 
by  the  trade  as  S.  L.  maorantha.  The  latter  is  the 
most  compact  of  all  the  forms  we  know,  forming 
dense  tufts  of  small  leaves,  which  are  just  now  en. 
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tirely  hidden  by  the  pure  white  flowers.  Amongst  the 
yellow-flowered  kinds  S.  luteo-purpurea  is  the  first  to 
show.  It  Is  a  cross  between  S.aretioides  and  S  media, 
with  the  flowers  of  the  former  and  the  leaves  of  the 
latter.  It  has,  however,  a  more  lax  habit  than  either 
of  the  parents,  extremely  free-flowering,  and  we  find 
it  perfectly  at  home  on  the  open  rookery.  S,  areti- 
oides  var.  pra3:!ox,  an  early  form,  selected  by  Paul 
and  Son,  of  Broxbourne,  flowers  about  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  the  type,  though  otherwise  similar.  S. 
Tombeanensis,  nearly  allied  to  the  above,  is  always 
very  useful. — K. 


THE  COMMON  PASSION  FLOWER. 
The  common  Passion  Flower  is  PassiSora  Cicrulea, 
and  that  first  introduced  into  this  country  was  the 
incarnata  of  Linnfeas,  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
figured  by  Parkinson  in  his  "  Paradisus  Terrestris," 
who  there  styles  it  the  surpassing  delight  of  all 
flowers.  The  species  now  grown  by  us,  which  from 
its  simple  yet  gratifying  beauty  and  superior  hardi- 
ness is  now  by  far  the  most  common,  is  of  more 
modern  introduction,  and  though  a  native  of  the 
Brazils,  only  on  rare  occasions  suffers  from  the 
severity  of  our  climate,  and  it  blooms  plentifully 
during  most  of  the  summer  months,  and  when 
trained  to  a  wall  on  a  southern  aspect  will  fre- 
quently produce  ripe  fruit  of  a  pale  orange  colour. 
There  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  it  in  the  llotani- 
cal  Mar/azinc  for  1"S7 — just  over  100  years  ago. 

In  the  suburbs  of  London  the  Passion  Flower 
has  been  rather  freely  planted  against  villa  resi- 
dences, and,  as  a  rule,  it  does  well.  It  is  only  in  a 
case  of  a  winter  of  exceptional  severity  that  it  is  in- 
jured. I  find  generally  that  the  plants  which  come 
through  a  severe  winter  most  successfully  are  those 
that  are  on  the  south  sides  of  villas  and  planted  on 
a  gravel  subsoil.  Even  if  such  plants  should,  dur- 
ing a  time  of  unusually  severe  frost,  be  cut  down, 
the  roots  and  main  stem  are  pretty  certain  to  sur- 
vive, and  a  good  growth  be  put  forth  the  following 
summer.  But  it  is  always  well  to  take  some  care  of 
a  fine  plant  of  the  common  Passion  Flower  by  cover- 
ing up  the  roots  and  main  stem  especially,  and  as 
many  of  the  leading  branches  as  possible,  as  a  pre- 
caution against  frost.  If  some  hay-bands  were 
wound  round  the  stem,  or  some  loose  short  hay 
stuffed  around  it  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  mat- 
ting or  sacking  of  any  kind  to  prevent  the  hay  being 
blown  about  by  the  wind,  the  safety  of  the  speci- 
men might  be  assured.  But  villa  residents  appear  to 
ba  very  loth  to  take  even  timple  precautions  to  de- 
fend plants  of  a  slightly  tender  character  from  the 
effects  of  frost,  and  not  a  few  things  are  greatly  in- 
jured for  want  of  a  little  forethought  of  this  cha- 
racter. 

But  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  a  specimen 
planted  above  a  gravel  sub-soil  is  liable  to  suffer 
from  drought  on  the  occasion  of  a  drysummtr.  I 
saw  several  such  suffering  in  this  way  during  the 
past  summer,  and,  therefore,  a  caution  is  necessary. 
Remember  that  such  a  position  is  naturally  enough 
very  hot  and  dning,  and  though  the  roots  may 
travel  for  a  considerable  distance,  it  is  yet  essential 
not  only  that  water  be  freely  given  at  times,  but 
some  mulching  be  applied  also.  This  is  of  inestim- 
able benefit  during  hot  weather. 

What  a  sight  P.  csrulea  must  present  to  view 
growing  in  wild  luxuiiance  in  the  forests  of  South 
America,  and  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  super- 
stitious Spaniards,  when  they  first  saw  the  lovely 
blooms  of  the  plant,  as  they  hung  in  rich  festoons 
from  the  branches  of  the  f crest  trees,  regarded  them 
as  a  token  that  the  Indians  should  be  converted 
to  ChrHtianily,  as  they  saw  in  its  several  parts  the 
emblems  of  the  passion  of  our  Lord.  Possibly  they 
saw  the  flowers  of  some  other  species,  probably  a 
brilliant  coloured  one  to  which  Linnicas  gave  the 
name  of  incarnata.  K  D. 


hedgerow,  where  the  Grass  grows  strongly  and  is 
not  cut  until  autumn.  I  had  almost  forgotten  having 
done  so,  when  a  handful  of  good  blooms  was  brought 
me  from  the  identical  spot.  The  flowers  were  quite 
as  good  as  any  produced  by  my  cultivated  bulbs. 
What  surprises  me  is  that  mice,  which  so  frequently 
destroy  them  when  in  the  flower  borders,  did  not 
touch  them.  It  is  probable  that  where  the  Grass  is 
allowed  to  run  to  seed  these  little  rodents  find 
enough  to  nourish  them  without  attacking  bulbous 
flowers.  Crocuses  perhaps  more  than  any  flower 
look  best  among  Grass,  which  keeps  the  bloom  s  clean 
and  helps  to  hold  them  up  against  wind  and  lain. 
One  day's  inclement  weather  will  often  mar  the 
beauty  of  Crocuses  growing  on  the  bare  earth. — 
J.  C.  B. 


Crocuses  in  the  Grass. — I  have  seen  it  stated 
that  Crocuses  are  not  adapted  for  naturalisation 
among  herbage.  They  may  not  increase  under  such 
ciroamstances,  but  that  they  will  live  I  have  good 
proof.  About  four  years  ago,  having  a  good  many 
bulbs  in  various  colours  that  I  did  not  want  in  the 
garden,  I  planted  them  here  and  there  in  an  old 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Preparin(!  i^OR  SUMMER. — In  places  where  much 
bedding  arrangement  is  to  be  done,  it  is  quite  time 
that  designs  were  decided,  or  the  necessary  plants 
for  completion   of   arrangements  may  be  wanting 
when  planting  time  arrives.  Of  course  "  old  hands  " 
are  somewhat  independent,  and  care  not  to  decide 
until  planting  time,  as  their  long  experience  enables 
them  to  adapt  their  arrangements  to  the  plants  at 
hand.     I,  however,  still  find  it  nece-sary  to  have 
certain  plants  most  in  favour  propagated  in  large 
numbers  ;  but  in  all  other  respects,  such  as  patterns 
or  designs,  and  colour  arrangements,  and  dispersion 
of  plants  generally,  they  receive  no  thought  till  the 
day  planting  begins;  such  is  the  result  of  long  ex- 
perience.    I  warn  young  hands  that  they  must  not 
attempt  to  do  things  ia  the  same  offhand  manner, 
but  give  the  utmost  amount  of  thought  to  every 
detail  of  arrangement ;  then  in  a  few  years  they 
may  hope  to  dispense  with  the  note-book  and  do  it 
as  well,  nay,  probably  better,   from   memory.      It 
may   seem  curious  and  contradictory,  but  it  is   a 
fact,  nevertheless,  that  for  some  years  now  I  have 
actually  found  note-taking  in  respect  of  summer 
bedding  arrangements  positively  useless  to  me,  as 
through  my  not  hiving    any  notes    I    could  not 
remember  the  previous  year's  designs  and  colour 
arrangements,  and  therefore  could  not  repeat  them. 
This  course  I  still  follow,  and  as   a   proof  of  its 
efficiency  it  is  no  unusual  occurrence  to  hear  the 
remark,  "  You  have  quite  changed  the  style  of  your 
arrangements  from  those  of  last  year."    But  now 
as  to  designs,  the  simpler  they  are  so  much  the 
more  effectively  can  they  be  arrarged.    Patterns 
with  all  sorts  of  curves,  twists  and  meaningless 
figures  are  not  only  dillicult  to  (ill  out  with  plants, 
but  require   much   attention.     Circles,   oval.",   and 
oblong  forms  I  most  favour,  as  they  can  be  split  up 
into  sECtions  to  suit  the  various  colours  of  plants. 
Next  as  to  colour.",  pinks,  blues  and  whites  are  my 
especial  favourites,  and  next  come  lemon  or  orange, 
rose  and  crimson.     Of  neutral  tints,  such  as  grey, 
glaucous,  cream,  and  green,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  have  too  large  a  proporlion  in  conjunction  with 
high,  or  what  I  call  gaudy,  colour.^.     It  is  only  by  a 
free  use  of  these  ncunal  tints  as  "  settings  "  that  I 
can   tolerate   such   colours   at  all.      Particulars  of 
arrangement  shall  te  given  in  a  later  note. 

PAMr.48     AND    SiLVEEY     REED     GRASSES.  —  As 

plants  illustrative  of  form  in  British  gardens,  these 
deserve  a  foremost  position.  The  Arundo  con- 
spicua  is  the  more  graceful  of  the  two,  the  foliage 
being  longer,  narrower,  and  more  pendent,  and  the 
plumes  or  flower-heads  being  light  and  feathery, 
remain  for  something  like  five  months  in  excellent 
condition.  We  have  numbers  of  plants  fully  (i  feet 
through  with  foliage  of  the  same  length  ;  and  last 
season  I  measured  an  extra  vigorous  flower-stem 
which,  from  the  ground  to  tip,  was  !i  feet  (J  inches. 
Imagine  the  grand  etltct  such  plart^  as  these  have 
(carrying,  as  they  do,  from  two  to  three  dozen 
plumes  each)  in  the  landscape  and  reflected  in  the 
water  of  the  lake,  on  the  banks  of  which  they  are 
planted,  and  in  which  position  they  are  evidently, 
by  their  well-doing,  most  at  home.  We  have  some 
two  or  three  plants  in  drier  foil,  but  they  make  a 
poor  riisplay  in  comparison  with  the.-e.  Since  the 
Arundo  has  proved  so  superior  to  the  Pampas,  both 
in  gracefulness,  long  flowering,  and  hardiness,  the 
stock  of  the  latter  is  not  being  increased,  though  it 


will  be  kept  by  way  of  variety.  It  has  one  advan- 
tage over  the  Arundo,  as  its  massive  upright  plumes 
stand  out  conspicuously  after  the  plumes  of  the 
Arundo  have  faded.  All  the  plants  are  now  being 
cleared  of  the  dried,  dead  foliage,  and  some  of  the 
older  specimens  top-dressed  with  fresh  sail  and 
manure.  They  exhaust  the  soil  very  much,  and 
unless  top-dressing  is  regularly  followed  up',  the 
plants  quickly  show,  by  their  non-floweiing  and  lack 
of  vigour  in  foliage,  that  their  food  supply  has  been 
of  a  meagre  description.  Hardy  Bamboos  and 
Phormiums  we  hope  to  have  time  to  attend  to  in 
the  same  way.  They  require  just  as  much  food,  but 
this  is  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  they  do 
credit  to  whatever  amount  of  cultural  help  we  can 
give  them. 

Fancy  Passies.— I  was  so  struck  with  the  beauty 
and  effective  appearance  of  masses  of  these  in  the 
garden  at  Otterspool,  near  Liverpool,  at  the  end  of 
last  June,  that  I  am  resolved  to  copy  Mr.  Lindsay's 
plans,  and  have  accordingly  made  provision  by 
securing  some  hundreds  of  seedling  plants,  which 
have  just  been  pricked  out  in  cold  frames,  because 
it  is  desired  to  have  them  in  full  flower  by  the  be- 
ginning of  July.  We  shall  keep  the  lights  rather  close 
until  there  are  indications  that  the  plants  require 
more  air.  The  extreme  variability  in  the  colours  of 
the  flowers  of  this  section  of  Pansies  is  their  great 
charm  rather  than  their  form  or  size.  The  latter 
point  is  only  a  question  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of 
moisture,  and  these  we  shall  give,  but  in  spite  of 
this  resolve.  I  have  a  sort  of  idea  that  the  cooler 
climate  of  Otterspool  being  better  suited  to  Pansies 
and  Violas  in  general,  my  success  is  not  likely  to  be 
of  a  very  extraordinary  character.  Mr  Lindsay  also 
had  splendid  masses  of  Countess  of  Hopetoun 
Viola,  and  an  almost  pure  white  Antirrhinum  so 
free  flowering  as  to  all  but  bide  the  foliage. 

General  work.— The  prickicg  cut  of  various 
seedlings,  such  as  Zinnias,  Stocks,  A^ter.s  Phloxt s 
Salpiglossis,  Sweet  Scabious,  single  Dahlias,  Eucr- 
Ijptus,  Pinks,  and  Carnations.  To  plant  Calcro- 
lanas  and  Violas  in  their  summer  positions,  and  a)l 
hardy  plants  that  are  to  be  used  in  summer  bedd'ng 
oat.  The  upright  edgings  to  beds  we  plant  entirely 
with  Herniaria  glabra,  and  this  work  is  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  when  this  is  done  all  hardy  groundwork 
plants  and  shrubs  will  be  got  in,  and  other  plants 
at  intervals,  acoordirg  to  their  degree  of  hardiness 
Propagation  of  soft-wooded  plants,  such  as  Colensi 
AlternanlLera.«,  variegated  Mes(mbryanth(ruum.»' 
Heliotropes,  Dahlias,  Marguerites,  &c.,  still  goes  or' 
and  others  require  potting  into  larger  pots  The 
Canary  Creeper,  Castor- oils.  Hemp,  Convolvulus 
majfr,  and  Nasturtiums  have  just  been  sown.  They 
are  all  fast  growers,  and  early  sowing  usually  ends 
in  the  plants  getting  injured  either  from  bei-g  pet- 
bound  or  relegated  to  some  out-of-the-way  place 
because  so  easy  to  raise.  Rolling  and  sweeping  of 
lawn  preparatory  to  mowing  requires  attention. 

W.  W. 

SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWMR. 


Chionodoxa  cretensia  albifl^ra,  fJowerinsf  with 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covcnt  Garden,  is  a  graceful  and 
dthcate  flower  but  not  .so  .showy  or  decided  in  colour  as 
citbci- C.  Lncihse  or  C.  sardensjs. 

The  anowy  Primro»e  (Primula  piibescens  alVa,  or 
nivalis,  .T^  it  was  called)  has  bloomed  well  this  season  There 
are  few  flowers  of  .such  purity  as  this.     It  is  well  ad.apted  for 

Sie "'urlsTwilite  ^^  ^"^  '''  ''""^  "'""  °'  ^^"""^  °^ 

A  fine  Hoop-Petticoat  Daffodil  is  the  rale  yellow 
Narc..=.sns  lijlbocodium  citriuus.  It  does  well  iit  pott  and 
also  in  th,  open  ground  it  in  a  light  soU.  Allthe  H.op- 
.ettiKiat  Na-cis.  do  better  in  the  open  than  one  would 
think,  but  they  are  rather  tender. 

Soldanellfs  are  grown  with  still  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Broxb.jurne.  They  are  in  shallow 
p.ans,  and  present  a  mass  of  bloom.  .Such  aums  as  S  aloin-i 
miniMia,  and  minima  pallida  the  lover  of  alpine  plants  can-' 
n..t  dispense  with.  The  bell  shaped,  delicitely-linted,  and 
fringed  flowers  are  charming.  ' 

Violet  Victoria  apotar?  to  ba  a  very  useful  double 
variery,  as  it  li.as  both  a  delicious  f.-anance  and  ri4  cod? 
o  recommend  it.  One  gi-eit  p,i„t  is  Its  hardiness,  while 
the  le^,fag3  IS  also  abundant-a  point  of  considerable  im- 
portance It  was  shown  well  by  Mr.  J.  Chambers,  of  Isle- 
woith,  at  the  recent  Botanic  show. 

Blue  Seilla  and  Chionodoxa.-I  cannot  quite 
agree  with  putting  the  blue  SciUa  before  its  rival, 
Chionodoxa.     They  both  grow  most  luxuriantly  and 
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seed  freely  here,  but  the  Chionodosa  attracts  attention    Many  years  ago  this  plant  was  largely  used  for  spring    or  more  iu  length  and  proliferous  at  the  apex. 
„„  .,11  ,;a^=  r.„,\  ;=  far  mnprmi-  for  indoor  decoration     bedding  at  Hatchford  Park,  m  Surrey,  but  it  would    A.    rliizanlinviiiii    i.i   a   form   of  the   above,  with 


on  all  sides,  and  is  far  superior  for  indoor  decoration 
and  button-hole  bouquets. — G.  Bolas. 

Early  Squills  from  Weedon.— Mr.  George 
Goldsmith,  gardener  to  Mr.  Loder,  Floore  House, 
Weedon,  sends  us  an  interesting  gathering  of  a 
dozen  varieties  of  Squill,  which  he  mentions  have 
been  very  beautiful  in  the  garden  for  some  days. 
Amongst  them  was  the  bright-flowered  Cbionodoxa 
Lucili;o  and  the  delicate  Pusohkinia  scilloides.     An 


bedding  at  Hatchford  Park,  in  Surrey,  but  it  would 

appear   to   have   been   discsirfi"-'  '—   '-'^'-—  "--' 

worthless  things. — W.  H.  G. 


L,c^x>..u5  -„  ^^.^ _...,  —  . ., ,  ._ A.   rhizophorum  is  a  form  of  the  above,  with 

appear  to  have   be^n   disc^^rded  for  other  and  more    ^^^  segments  smooth  ;  A.  dolabrifoime,  another 

elegant  plant  for  basket-work,  and  forming  a 
nice  companion  to  caudatum  in  a  stove  or 
warm  Fern  house,  very  much  resembles 
A.  lunulatum,  but  differs  from  it  in  being 
evergreen  (not  deciduous);  the  fionds  are  a 
foot  or  more  long,  pendent,  and  form  young 
plants  at  the  points.     Lomaria  is  another  genus 


Ferns. 


w. 


GOWER. 

Lucili;o  and  tneaeucaierascuiiiuiit  oiiiiiuiucij.  iiu  CHOICE  J<JiKN».  piauis  at  cue  points,  ijoiiiana  is  cviiui,iici.  gi^.iuo 
extremely  graceful  and  pretty  form  is  Cbionodoxa  L^jjQg  private  collections  of  Ferns  are  not  so  well  maintained, such  species  as  ciliata,attemuita, 
nana,  or  minima,  as  it  is  described ;  the  flowers  are  ffg,^ue^tly  met  with  now  as  they  were  a  few  L'Herniiiiieri  with  its  pink  young  fronds,  lan- 
about  half  the  size  of  thoseofLucilia;  and  Ota  pale  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^-  apparently  fewer  lovers  ceolata,  chilensis,  and  many  others  being  con- 
lilac-blue  tint.  C.  sardensis  is  welcom^^^^^  of  these  ,laut.,  but  yet  Ferns  could  not  be  spicuous,  the  latter  species,  by  the  way,  being  a 
SlK  nol  u^urp  Sace!  'scma  slbrcri^ar^ld  allowed  tl  pass'  away\vithout  a  corresponding  Ible  hardy  plant  which  I  hav'e  seen  with  fronds 
friend  and  S  puschkinioides  and  S.  trifolia  are  depreciation  iu  taste,  which  is  generally  sup-  nearly  5  feet  long  in  the  open  air.  ^ice  ex- 
flowers  appreciated  by  those  who  like  quiet,  but    posed   to   be   improving.     By   the   quantity  of  amples   of   that    pretty   miniature   Tree   Fern, 

..  .^\  ■     _      m, 1 „  a   ^,ilv^lio  r.r,A    gniall  collcctions  of  these  plants  which  in  my  Brainea  insignis,  were  also  here  ;  as  also  hand- 

ramblings  I  see  springing  up  throughout  the  some  specimens  of  such  kinds  as  Cj-athea  dtal- 
country,  I  am  quite  willing  to  believe  this  is  the  bata,  Smithi,  and  meduUaris.  Plants  of  Dick- 
case,  and  many  of  these  may  ultimately  rise  sonia  antarctica  are  to  be  seen  here  ranging  from 
into  importance  ;  it  is,  therefore,  quite  refresh-  2  inches  to  12  feet  and  even  18  feet  high,  the 
ing  to  find  in  such  establishments  as  those  of  latter  with  stout  stems.  There  was  no  lack  of 
the  Messrs.   Veitch,  Bull,   and  Williams  that  smaller-growing  Ferns,   such   as   the  beautiful 

Actiniopteris     australis    with     its     little 


beantifar things.  There  also  came  S.  bifolia  and 
several  varieties  of  it,  comprising  the  white  form, 
one  named  rosea,  with  rich  rose-lilac  flowers,  and 
pallida  with  pale-coloured  blooms. 

Fr.ltillaria  imperialis  var.  cashmeriana.— 

Sis  years  ago,  my  triend,  the  late  Mr.  Isaac  Ander- 
son-Henry, gave  me  a  share  of  seeds  sent  home  and 
collected  by  his  niece.  Miss  Louisa  Johnston, 
in  Cashmere.  Among  these,  a  Fritillaria 
turned  out  which  at  this  moment  is  a  beau- 
tiful ornament  of  my  bulb  beds.  I  do  not 
judge  it  to  have  suiBcient  character  to  be 
botanically  separated  from  imperialis,  but  it 
is  horticulturally  distinct,  and  well  worth 
growing  in  the  most  select  collection.  In 
general  appearance  it  has  the  stature  and 
shape  of  F.  imperialis,  but  it  is  inodorous, 
and  the  flowers,  which  are  very  full  and  sub- 
stantial, are  borne  in  very  compact  nmbel.=. 
The  segments  of  the  flowers  are  not  pointed, 
but  rounded,  and  give  the  flower  the  appear- 
ance of  robustness.  The  colour  of  the  flow- 
ers is  a  beautiful  clear  orange,  such  as  does 
not  occur  among  the  varieties  of  F.  imperialis 
nor  in  F.  imperialis  inodora.  I  regard  this 
plant  as  a  great  acquisition.— Max  Leicht- 
LTS,  Uaihn-Uoden. 

Primroses.— The  variations  of  seasons 
have  been  well  shown  in  connection  with  the 
exhibition  of  Primroses  at  the  National  Auri- 
cula show,  for  whilst  in  some  previous  years 

possibly  in  most  years — it  has  been  difficult 

to  have  decent  plants  kept  in  check  for  the 
show,  this  year  it  has  been  found  needful  1o 
lift  some  and  place  them  under  glass  to 
facilitate  the  production  of  flower.=.  In 
reference  to  these  hardy  flowers,  1  think  we 
are  having  one  of  the  latest  springs  experi- 
enced since  I  have  been  here.  ThatPrimroses 
will  bloom  well  shortly  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
indeed,  some  of  the  more  inferior  forms  are 
full  of  bloom,  but  then  they  are  usually  in 
that  stage  by  the  middle  of  March.  The  very 
best  flowers  somehow  always  open  latest,  due 
possibly  to  their  affinity  to  the  Polyanthuses,  which 


Davalha  fijiensis. 


miniature  fan-like  fronds  ;  Rhipidopteris 
peltata  and  R.  fceniculacea,  which,  with 
their  two  distinct  shaped  fronds,  are  both 
handsome  and  conspicuous  ;  numerous 
members  of  the  Hare's-foot  family,  of 
w^hicli  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  are 
Davallia  fiuniculacea,  D.  fijiensis  (here 
illustrated),  D.  gibberosa,  and  Mooreana. 
Doryopteris  have  of  late  become  popular, 
and  here  are  most  of  the  known  kinds,  D. 
nobilis  being  the  largest  and  most  hand- 
some. Winter  is  not  a  good  time  to  look 
for  perfect  examples  of  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver Gymnogrammas,  but  they  are  well  le- 
presented,  including  the  golden  crested 
form  called  Laucheana  grandiceps  and  the 
beautiful  schizophyllagloiiosa.  One  can- 
not, however,  detail  all  the  gems  of  this 
collection,  a?  they  are  so  numerous.  I 
also  observed  some  very  nice  examples  of 
the  Club  Mosses  growing  in  baskets  in  the 
fernery,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous 
were  Lycopodium  uliginosum,  laxum,  and 
ulicifolium. 

Dennstsedtia  davallioides  Youngi.— 
There  is  one  exceedingly  fine  variety  of 
Dennstsdtia  which  Mr.  Gower  omits  from 
his  list  as  appearing  on  page  ^IG  of  your 
issue  of  April  7,  viz.,  D.  davallioides  Youogi. 
This  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  being  a  strong, 
vigorous  grower,  yet  so  finely  divided,  that  it 
is  anything  but  coarse  either  in  texture  or  ap- 
pearance. It  frequently  produces  fronds  I!  ft. 
to  9  ft.  long  in  cultivation,  and  is  said  to  grow  in  its 


P°'",'i,L\%?otth'^efwelVs'Va'rn?h"u'«t^^^^^^  extenave  collections  are  still  kept  up,  whilst  .°aUve  habitats  as  high  as  17 ft.  It  comes^from Aus- 
are  f'"^„Jf,/X,^*^[''Jite  of  the  fact  that  so  many    the  national  collection  at  Kew,  to  v^hich  several   tralia,andwasintroduced,Ibelieve,by  Messrs.yeitch 

This  fact  is  worth  knowing,  because  it  exhibits  the    maintains  its  position  as  the  finest  m  Europe     =;^JP>°g  \^'^'°^^^„,^<3  ,,;  innate  fr  grace- 

decisive  distinction  which  exists  between  the  re-  J  am  also  told  by  the  leading  nurserymen  that  j^X^atS  tTrbeigh't  previously  named.^  The 
spective  forms  or  strains.  The  garden  or  coloured  the  demand  for  good  Ferns  is  greatly  on  the  in-  "''^•''"g  ^f%^  from  16  inches  to  20  inches  in 
Primrose,  even  out  in  exposed  situations  and  on  a    grease,  which  is  very  welcome  news  to  any  one   P'"  j^^^^^^  ,,  j^^j  ^^  -  f^g^  j^  height,  and  the 

cold,  stiff  soil,  is  invariably  earlier  in  blooming  than  partial  to  these  plants.  On  a  recent  visit  to  'i,^?,„i'  have  a  peculiar  upward  curve,  which  pro- 
is  the  wild  Primrose,  which  also  is  later  than  usual  ^^^  Williams'  nuisery,  I  could  but  notice  what  ^ "i  r^^tty  effect.  The  colour  is  light 
tbisyear.  The  drought  of  last  summer  tried  yourg  g,  ]  ^^ntity  of  kinds  is  there  grown  ;  those  °^°;„  planted  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  stove  wiih 
plants  more  severely  than  old  ones,  for  the  newly-  ;  ^^  ^j  ,^f  \^^  p^j-n  flora,  the  Gleichenias,  Lnty  of  root-room,  it  soon  makes  a  noble  and  efEec- 
l^i^ffr^ortL'^rime^rpiarogT^tTr  tL'°enTof    ^tiU  maintain  their    position,  .  neaily    all    the    ^rfpecimen -J.  Bibke.he...  .W. 

Aulist     but  whilst  every  leaf  was  destroyed,  not  a   members  of  the  Australian  section  being  grown.  _ 

vesiige  of  the  plants  remaining,  the  old-established  Adiantums  are  also  well  represented  ;  the 
plants,  with  their  root.'!  fully  12  inches  or  14  inches  variety,  indeed,  has  lieen  largely  augmented  of 
down  in  the  soil,  broke  up  again  with  wonderful  late  ;  but  yet  one  never  tires  of  Maiden-hair 
vigour  in  the  autumn,  and  will  again  bloom  pro-    Ferns.     Amongst  the  most  distinct  I  noted  A. 

.      .        „ .._.„  f„.  .1,..;,  „;.,.,  — j.,„„  — ,o    wiiii-inis;^  the  majestic   farleycnse,   curvatuni, 

elegans,  caiili(.ohhtnuni,andmanyotlierp,  includ- 
ing two  very  elegant  species  adapted  for  hang- 
inu  ba.sketp,  viz  ,  A.  caudatum  and  A.  dolabri 


fnsely.  Few  plants  for  thiir  size  produce  more 
flowers  than  do  clamps  of  hardy  coloured  Prim- 
roses— A.  D. 

Draba  aizoides.— Nice  clumps  of  this  species  are 
Tiow  very  showy  in  the  alpine  gdrdcn  at  Beddington 
House.     It  if  a  plant  well  deserving  more  attention. 


The  Falls  of  Minnehaha.— A  tract  of  fifty 
acres,  beautifully  located  on  the  Mississippi,  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Minnehaha,  has  been  ac- 
quired by  the  City  of  St.  Paul,  and  land  will  most 
probably  be  secured  for  a  drive  of  several  mi'es 
along  the  river.  Tlie  bank  here  is  more  tlan  100 
feet  high,  often   precipitous,  clothed  with  a  rich 

ing  ba.sketp,  vm  ,  a.  caudatum  anu  Ji.  luuaun-    growth  of  primicval  forest,  shrubbery  and  Vines. 

forme,  the  former  having  pendent  fronds  a  foot    it  is  hoped  that  Minneapolis  may  secure  the  land 
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immediately  opposite,  including  the  Falls  of  Minne- 
haha and  the  valley  of  the  stream  to  the  great 
river.  In  this  event  a  great  park  could  be  made 
between  the  two  cities,  easily  reached  from  the 
best  part  of  both,  with  the  Mississippi  flowing 
through  it  and  the  falls  as  one  of  its  features.  This, 
in  connection  with  the  park  so  beautifully  situated 
on  Lake  Como,  three  miles  from  St.  Paul,  and  the 
neat  parks  of  Minneapolis  and  its  superbly  kept 
system  of  lake  shore  drives,  would  soon  be  an  object 
worthy  of  the  civic  pride  of  these  enterprising  and 
friendly  rivals. —  Garden  and  Furest. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 

April  2i. 
Primulas  and  hardy  flowers  of  various  kinds,  to- 
gether with  Orchids  and  other  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects, formed  an  exhibition  of  great  beauty  and 
interest;  in  fact,  it  was  the  most  pleasant  gathering 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  that  has  taken 
place  this  year.  The  weather  reminded  one  more 
of  November  than  April,  and  the  Drill  Hall  is  a 
cold,  dark  place  on  a  dull,  sunless  day,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  see  the  proper  tints  of  the  flowers, 
however  bright;  in  the  case  of  such  quiet-coloured 
things  as  Auriculas  a  bad  light  is  a  misfortune. 

First-class  certificates  were  very  numerous,  and 
were  awarded  as  follows: — 

Odontoglossum  Humeanum  — This  is  evidently 
closely  allied  to  0.  Rossi,  and  some  orchidists  con 
sider  it  a  natural  hybrid  between  this  species  and 
O.  cordatum.  Whatever  its  parentage,  it  is  an  ex 
ceedingly  beautiful  Odontoglossum,  and  the  plant 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Pollett,  Fernside,  Bickley,  bore 
characteristic  flowers.  These  were  larger  than 
those  of  the  typical  0.  Rossi,  and  borne  four  to- 
gether at  the  apex  of  a  comparatively  long  spike. 
The  sepals  are  narrower  than  the  petals,  and  almost 
entirely  covered  with  rich  chestnut-brown,  the 
latter  portion  of  the  flower  having  the  same  colour- 
ing at  the  base,  but  with  the  upper  half  pale  sul- 
phur-yellow. The  lip  is  broad,  bold,  white,  with 
just  a  suspicion  of  sulphur,  and  intensifies  the 
mauve  tip  of  the  column. 

Angr^bcum  ARC0ATUM. — With  the  advent  of  the 
newer  forms  of  Angriccums  an  interest  in  this  genus 
seems  to  have  been  kindled,  as  we  here  have 
another  addition,  though  never  likely  to  rank  as 
one  of  the  most  popular.  The  plant  shown  was 
about  9  inches  high,  and  bore  a  short,  stiflE  raceme 
of  flowers,  which  were  crowded  together,  so  that  we 
have  not  that  elegance  seen  in  A.  Sanderianum. 
The  sepals,  revolute  petals  and  lip  are  narrow, 
creamy  white,  and  diffuse  an  aromatic,  honey-like 
fragrance.  From  Mr.  H.  J.  Buchan,  Wilton  House, 
Southampton. 

Odontoglossum  Rossi  F.  L.  Ames. — A  very 
small  plant  of  this  was  exhibited,  but  suSicient  was 
shown  to  tell  that  we  have  here  a  rare  gem.  The 
type  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
Orchids,  but  this  has  larger,  bolder,  finer  flowers,  as 
the  colours  are  well  defined  and  the  form  exquisite. 
The  sepals  are  almost  wholly  rich  brown,  the  petals 
snow-whiteexoept  the  rich  brown  portion  at  the  base ; 
this  same  clear  white  hue  is  also  seen  in  the  large, 
finely-shaped,  and  well-expanded  lip.  The  plant 
only  had  one  bloom,  but  if  it  is  as  free-flowering  as 
the  parent,  it  may  be  correctly  described  as  a  valuable 
addition.  From  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  (Charlesworth's  va- 
riety).— There  are  now  so  many  varieties  of  this 
species,  that  it  must  be  a  really  good  thing  to  merit 
special  distinction.  But  no  fault  was  made  in  re- 
cognising this,  as  it  is  a  bright  and  handsome 
variety,  the  flowers  scarcely  showing  any  trace  of 
white  except  at  the  margins  of  the  petals.  The 
ground  colour  is  a  washy  rose  hue,  overlaid  with 
heavy  stains  of  rich  crimson,  these  several  tints 
giving  the  flower  a  mottled  appearance  by  no  means 
displeasing.  We  seem  to  be  breaking  right  away  as 
regards  the  colours  in  O.  crispum,  and  obtaining 
almost  self  forms.  From  Mr.  J.  Charleswortb, 
Heaton,  Bradford.  I 


Climbing  Niphetos  Rose. — We  scarcely  under- 
stand why  a  certificate  should  have  been  granted  to 
this,  as  Niphetos  has  in  itself  a  climbing  tendency 
if  only  allowed  its  own  way.  A  large  plant,  some 
1.")  feet  or  more  high,  was  shown,  and  in  a  conser- 
vatory would,  no  doubt,  make  a  great  feature.  The 
flowers,  foliage,  and  other  points  were,  as  far  as  we 
could  see,  identical  with  the  Niphetos  Rose  com- 
monly grown.  For  cut  flowers,  we  have  few  Roses 
so  thoroughly  useful  and  pure.  From  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  Salisbury. 

Rose  May  Rivers. — A  variety  of  the  Tea  class, 
scarcely  so  fragrant  as  some,  but  desirable  for  what, 
in  the  bad  light,  locked  like  a  delicate  tint  of  yellow, 
It  is  of  dense,  compact,  and  full  form,  but  had  not 
that  exquisite  grace  we  find  in  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Tea  Roses.  From  Messrs.  T.  River.=, 
Sawbridgeworth. 

Amaryllis  Miss  Ainslib.— Out  of  a  large  number 
of  excellent  varieties  of  Amaryllis  this  one  was 
selected  for  a  certificate.  It  had  a  naturally  dwarf 
habit,  the  scape  scarcely  rising  more  than  about  2 
feet,  and  bearing  four  flowers,  which,  though  smaller 
than  those  commonly  seen,  have  a  neatness  of  form 
and  clearness  of  colour  especially  desirable.  The 
firm  overlapping  segments  were  rich  scarlet,  margined 
with  white,  and  feathered  slightly  with  the  same 
clear  tint.  From  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Lang- 
port. 

Cineraria  Queen  Victoria. — A  double  variety 
with  full,  showy  flowers  almost  pure  white,  but  with 
just  a  tinge  of  purple.  It  is  very  free,  but  seemed 
inclined  to  show  the  centre  of  the  bloom.  From 
Messrs.  Kelway. 

Cineraria  Beatrice  Kelway. — This  is  also  a 
double  variety,  the  flowers  .very  freely  produced, 
large,  full,  and  white,  tipped  with  a  bright  shade  of 
lilac.     From  Messrs.  Kelway. 

The  following  double  Cinerarias,  all  from  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell, were  also  certificated:  — 

ASPASIA. — A  handsome  variety,  the  colour  rich 
violet-purple,  and  the  form  excellent. 

Advance. — This  is  of  a  somewhat  unusual  shade 
of  purple,  and  is  desirable  for  its  rich  appearance. 

Faust. — One  of  the  best  of  all,  as  the  flowers  are 
of  that  bright  rose  tint  so  much  admired. 

Primula  Crimson  Beauty.— A  choice  alpine 
Primula,  the  tufted  plant  bearing  a  large  number  of 
clear  self-coloured,  claret  flowers,  the  centre  white. 
Such  sweet  things  as  this  are  welcome.  From  Mr. 
J.  Crook,  Farnborough  Grange. 

Erytheonium  oeandiflokum  albiflorum. — 
The  beauty  of  the  Dog's-tooth  A'iolets  is  proverbial, 
and  here  we  have  another  gem  for  those  who  love 
hardy  flowers.  It  is  a  large  form  of  grandiflorum, 
and  its  robust  character  is  seen  in  the  broad 
shining  leaves,  mottled  with  deep  green  on  a 
ground  of  glaucous  grey  and  the  abundance  of 
nodding  flowers.  These  are  white,  with  the  sta- 
mens of  a  golden  colour.  It  is  surprising  how 
useful  the  Dog's-tooth  Violets  are  when  cut,  and 
this  seems  well  suited  for  the  purpose,  owing  to 
the  length  of  stalk.  From  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 

PiEONY  (Tree)  Comtesse  d'Endoht. — The  Mou- 
tan,  or  Tree  Pseonies  are  receiving  the  attention 
that  their  delightful  beauty  entitles  them  to.  In 
this  variety  the  flowers  are  of  immense  size,  full, 
handsome,  and  of  a  rich  salmon-pink  shade.  From 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Orchids  were  again  an  interesting  portion  of  the 
show,  and  the  group  awarded  a  silver  medal,  from 
Mr.  F.  G.  Tautz,  Shepherd's  Bush,  was  most  interest- 
ing. There  were  several  Cypripediums,  amongst 
which  we  noticed  C.  Drurji,  conspicuous  for  the 
rich  chocolate  band  down  the  centre  of  each  of  the 
sepals  and  petals  ;  C.  Lawrenceanum  atro-rubrum, 
deep  chocolate-crimson  lip,  and  handsome  dorsal 
sepal,  rich  lustrous  crimson,  upper  portion  white ; 
C.  Mastersianum,  noticeable  for  the  rounded, 
dwarfed  dorsal  sepal,  bright  green  margined  with 
pale  greenish  yellow ;  C.  Hookera!  majus,  a  large 
and  very  highly  coloured  form  of  the  type ;  C.  Hart- 
wegi,  the  great  character  of  which  is  the  twisted 
rose-coloured  corkscrew-like  petals  ;   and  C.  grande. 


which  belongs  to  the  long-tailed  section,  and  is  of 
light,  cheerful  colouring.  Amongst  other  gems 
were  a  form  of  Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum,  the 
showy  Dendrobium  flmbriatum  oculatum  and  the 
clear  yellow  D.  Cambridgeanum,  Cattleya  Law- 
renceana  and  its  varieties  rosea,  very  finely  coloured, 
and  concolor,  pale  lilac-rose,  and  C.  Sohrccdera), 
white,  lightly  touched  with  pink,  the  lip  golden  orange 
shading  to  lilac,  then  to  almost  white  at  the  margin. 
Odontoglossum  Harryanum  deserves  a  note,  as  a 
remarkably  good  form  was  shown  with  massive, 
almost  self  brown  sepals  and  petals  and  a  wide 
spreading  lip,  displajing  brown  and  pale  yellow 
colours.  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins,  gardener  to  Mr. 
A.  H.  Smee,  The  Grange,  Carshalton,  also  had  a 
group  in  which  were  several  excellent  Masdevallias. 
M.  Houtteana,  crowded  with  pretty  creamy  white 
flowers,  which  were  covered  with  dull  crimson 
spots ;  M.  trochilus,  very  curious,  the  flowers  helmet- 
shaped  and  deep  crimson,  except  the  long  yellow 
tails  ;  M.  Shuttleworthi,  M.  ignea,  and  M.  xantho- 
corys  were  represented  by  plants  exceptionally  well 
grown;  as  exhibited  it  is  surprising  how  showy  this 
genus  is.  Masdevallias  are  often  regarded  as  rather 
dull,  but  such  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Mr.  Phil- 
brick,  Oldfield,  Bickley,  exhibited  a  carefully- 
grown  specimen  of  Cattleya  Lawrenceana  concolor, 
which  has  medium  -  sized  flowers  of  a  distinct 
showy  lilac  tinge;  also  Oncidium  Croasus,  small 
brown  flowers  relieved  with  a  very  brilliant  yellow 
lip  ;  and  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  roseum  super- 
bum,  the  flowers  rich  rose.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
of  Upper  Holloway,  had  Oncidium  undulatum,  a 
large-flowered  Orchid,  the  flowers  rich  brown, 
except  the  petals,  which  are  tipped  with  white  ; 
Cattleya  Mendelli  grandiflora,  the  lip  crimson- 
purple,  a  fine  variety  ;  and  Miltonia  Tolliana,  appa- 
rently a  very  distinct  ifower ;  the  narrow  sepals 
and  petals  are  white  with  a  tinge  of  crimson,  the 
base  of  the  sepals  having  spots  of  like  colour,  the 
lip  being  sparsely  streaked  with  the  same  hue. 
We  may  mention  that  the  same  exhibitor  also 
showed  Amaryllis  Black  Prince,  a  rich  self  crimson, 
the  colour  very  deep,  and  the  form  almost  perfect, 
like  the  variety  Dr.  Masters  in  this  respect. 

The  group  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  was, 
perhaps,  the  best  feature,  as  there  were  plants  never 
seen  outside  the  precincts  of  a  botanic  establish- 
ment. The  contributions  from  Kew  add  greatly  to 
the  interest  of  these  gatherings.  There  was  a 
wealth  of  Primulas  of  various  kinds,  which  we  can- 
not particularise  for  want  of  space  ;  and  a  decided 
acquisition,  named  Anemone  Fannioi,  a  South 
African  flower,  hardy  and  of  robust  character,  as 
shown  by  the  downy  foliage  and  strong  stems.  The 
flowers  might  be  likened  to  those  of  A.  japonica, 
and  are  white,  when  first  expanding  being  of  a 
greenish  colour.  A  brilliant  flower  is  Echium  cal- 
lithyrsum,  the  pink  stamens  against  the  blue  of  the 
other  portion  of  the  bloom  giving  a  contrast  par- 
ticularly bright  and  rich.  Other  notable  things 
were  Befaria  glauca,  a  Columbian  plant,  the  flowers 
borne  in  a  cluster,  and  rich  pink  in  colour ;  Bou- 
gainvillea  spectabilis,  which  ought  to  be  more  often 
grown ;  Nymphrea  Marliacea,  represented  by  a 
coloured  plate  in  The  GARDEN  of  March  31,  1888  ; 
Sasifraga  latepetiolata,  a  Spanish  form,  the 
growth  difl^use,  vigorous,  and  downy,  the  flowers 
small  and  pure  white;  Rhododendrons  in  variety, 
and  Cereus  Mallisoni,  scarlet  and  very  showy.  It  is 
strange  such  plants  as  the  last-mentioned  are  so 
much  in  the  background. 

Hardy  flowers  were,  as  they  should  be  now, 
fairly  numerous.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Brox- 
bourne,  showed  a  neat  collection,  comprising  princi- 
pally alpines.  There  were  the  mossy,  white-flowored 
Houstonia  cajrulea  allia,  Androsace  Laggeri,  very 
tmall,  the  flowers  pink,  but  pretty,  and  alpine 
Primulas  of  several  kinds.  A  silver  medal  was 
awarded  for  this  interesting  display.  Viola  Snow- 
flake,  a  white  variety,  and  the  double  Violet  "S'ic- 
toria,  a  hardy  double  blue  and  very  sweet-scented 
kind,  came  from  Mr.  J.  Chambers,  Isleworth.  A 
lovely  pure  white  self  Carnation  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  John  Knight,  The  Oaks,  near  Epsom.  From  what 
we  could  see  of  it  this  is  a  choice  variety,  the  flowers 
full,  large,  excellent  in  form,  and  very  sweet.     Mr. 
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Sullivan,  gardener  to  Mr.  D.  B.  Chapman,  Roehamp- 
ton,  showed  exceptionally  well-grown  plants  of 
Mignonette  Sullivan's  Perfection,  the  plants  robust, 
compact,  and  laden  with  large  spikes  of  fragrant 
flowers.  Mr.  Howard  also  contributed  plants  of 
Mignonette,  evidently  of  a  very  carefully  selected 
strain.  A  basket  of  Primulas,  full  of  flower  and 
the  colours  rich,  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Crook,  Farn- 
borough  Grange. 

Roses  were  represented  by  specimen  plants,  of 
which  a  group  was  sent  by  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and 
Sods,  Berkhampstead.  Such  varieties  as  the  apricot- 
tinted  Jules  Margottin,  Annie  Laxton,  the  lovely 
peach-coloured  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  the  salmony 
pink  Catherine  Mermet  were  well  represented. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  bad  a  similar  ex- 
hibit, including  Innocente  Pirola,  Safrano,  and 
Charles  Lefebvre.  In  the  case  of  the  last- mentioned 
and  the  group  from  Mr.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross, 
a  silver  medal  was  awarded,  and  a  bronze  medal 
went  to  Messrs.  Lane.  A  basket  of  Roses  also  came 
from  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul,  of  ^VaUham  Cross,  and 
flowers  of  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  named  Mlle.Germaine 
Caillot,afull,  handsome  Rase,  delicate  peach-coloured 
centre,  and  white  outer  petals. 

Double  Cinerahias  made  a  show  of  colour,  as 
they  are  more  effective  than  the  single  varieties. 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  had  a  large  collec- 
tion, the  plants  well  flowered,  and  the  blooms  of 
full  form.  From  the  sarae  firm  came  a  bunch  of 
flowers  of  Carnation  Pride  of  Penshurst,  now  well 
known  for  the  delicacy  of  its  yellow  tint,  and 
Cannell's  Perfection  Mignonette,  a  fragrant,  free- 
flowering  and  robust  variety.  A  useful  plant  is 
Begonia  Carrieri  villosa,  of  which  several  specimens 
were  shown.  The  plant  is  of  graceful  habit,  and 
the  white,  slightly  drooping  flowers  have  a  charm- 
ing appearance.  Double  Cinerarias  were  also  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  and  it  was 
noticeable  how  much  this  class  has  improved.  From 
the  same  firm  came  a  large  number  of  seedling 
Amaryllis,  the  great  point  about  which  was  their 
dwarf  stocky  habit  and  the  light  colours  of  the 
flowers.  The  bulbs  had  been  lifted  from  the  open 
ground  in  January  and  potted.  It  we  could  only 
obtain  dwarf  Amaryllis  with  all  the  good  qualities 
of  the  finest  types  now  in  commerce,  we  should 
increase  the  value  of  this  spring  flower  considerably. 

An  interesting  contribution  was  the  cut  blooms 
of  Rhododendrons  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Llewellyn,  Penller- 
gare,  Swansea.  The  flowers  had  been  gathered 
from  plants  in  the  open  air  and  included  such 
Himalayan  kinds  as  barbatum,  Thompsoni,  niveum, 
ciliatum,  and  Campbelli.  Their  fresh  colouring  and 
beauty  were  surprising.  Sprajs  of  Passiflora  prin- 
ceps  came  from  Mr.  S.  Ford,  The  Gardens,  Leonards- 
lee,  Horsham.  They  were  a  mass  of  dull  scarlet 
flowers  and  must  have  been  cut  from  a  grand  speci- 
men. Coleus  Hart's  Conqueror,  a  crimson  and 
deep  brown-leaved  variety,  very  rich,  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  A.  Hart  and  Sons,  Guildford,  but  Coleuses 
are  out  of  favour  just  now.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch,  of 
Chelsea,  sent  Azaleas  representing  the  result  of 
crossing  the  mollis  varieties  with  the  Ghent,  and 
also  the  mollis  section  with  the  ponticum  race. 
This  is  an  interesting  break  away,  and  likely  to 
bring  in  new  acqui^ilions  to  the  hardy  garden. 
Adiantum  scutum  roseum  came  from  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  I'pper  Edmonton,  the  young  fronds  having  a 
rich  rose  tint.  Cyclamens  were  shown  by  Mr.  K. 
Clarke,  Twickenham,  one  variety  named  Albert 
A'ictor  having  flowers  of  very  rich  colouring,  almost 
blood-red. 

Daffodils  were,  of  course,  an  important  part  of 
the  show,  and  a  large  bank  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Birr,  of  Covent  Carden,  whose  collection  comprised 
such  noble  kinds  as  Emperor,  Golden  Spur,  spurius 
coronatup,  broad  rich  trumpet,  and  John  Nelson. 
A  silver  medal  was  given.  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  of 
Tottenham,  al.so  had  a  large  display,  in  which  were 
rupioola,  bicolor  Horsfieldi,  Bulbocodium,  citrinus. 
Golden  Spur,  and  amabilis,  while  there  were 
good  blooms  of  Iris  tuberosa,  Anemone  blanda, 
Cypripedium  Calceolus.  and  forced  Spanish  Iris. 
A  bronze  medal  was  given. 

Messrs.  Collins  and  Gabriel,  Waterloo  Road,  also 
concributcd  Daffodils  of  the  leading  kinds  in  con- 


siderable numbers,  and  were  given  a  silver  medal 
for  the  interesting  exhibit.  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Whitton, 
made  a  similar  display,  the  large-flowered  Sir 
Watkin  and  Horsfieldi  being  worthy  of  note. 
A  silver  medal  was  awarded.  Bouquets  of  Daffodils 
made  of  a  large  variety  of  kinds  were  sent  by  the 
Civil  Service  Co-operative  Society,  Hajmarket.  The 
flowers  of  Horsfieldi  lend  themselves  well  to  such 
arrangements  as  these,  as  the  colours  are  rich. 

Feuit  was  unimportant.  There  were  a  few 
Apples  and  Pears.  Pius  IX.  and  Mme.  Millet  Pears 
from  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins  were,  as  far  as  appear- 
ance goes,  exceptionally  fine. 

Lullington's  variegated  Broccoli  from  the  Chis- 
wick  Gardens  was  certificated. 


NATIONAL  AURICULA.  AND  PRIMULA 
SOCIETY  (SOUTHERN  SECTION). 
Apeil  24. 
The  annual  Primula  show  took  place  on  the  above 
date  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  in  association 
with  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
There  were  show  and  alpine  Auriculas  In  plenty,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  curious  and  fantastic  among 
them — the  fancy  varieties.  There  were  Polyan- 
thuses and  Primroses,  and  many  species  of  the  genus 
Primula.  It  was  unfortunate  it  was  a  dull  day,  be- 
cause the  brightness  of  a  clear  light  is  needed  to 
show  up  the  Auriculas  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
judging  of  the  flowers  was  got  through  under  some 
diflioulties,but  all  were  eventually  surmounted,  and  a 
throng  of  admirers  gathered  about  the  flowers 
during  the  time  the  exhibition  was  open  to  the  public. 
Show  Aueiculas. — By  these  are  meant  the 
green,  grey,  and  white-edged,  and  self  varieties ; 
the  latter  should  have  the  broad  marginal  colour 
which  surrounds  the  zone  of  white  paste  of  one 
colour,  but  it  could  be  noticed  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  newer  varieties  that  a  shading  of  two  distinct 
tints  is  fast  becoming  perceptible,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  race  of  shaded 
selfs,  and  very  handsome  some  of  them  are  likely  to 
be.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Auriculas,  dissimilar, 
there  were  five  competitors.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner, 
Lowflelds,  Burton-in-Lonsdale,  was,  as  usual,  first, 
with  a  very  good  lot  indeed  for  such  a  backward 
season,  having  of  green  edges,  Seamew,  Kestrel, 
Edith  Potts  (Bolton),  a  fine,  bright,  and  striking  va- 
riety, selected  as  the  premier  Auricula  in  the  whole 
show  ;  and  Prince  of  Greens.  Greys— George  Light- 
body,  on  this  occasion  almost  divested  of  its  usual 
surface  of  meal,  and  really  a  green  edge ;  and 
Atalanta.  White  edges  —  Magpie  and  Hypatia. 
Selfs — Heroine,  Laura,  an  instance  of  the  shaded 
self,  maroon,  with  a  marginal  shade  of  purplish 
magenta ;  Sapphire,  and  Ebony,  a  rich  dark 
variety.  With  the  exception  of  Prince  of  Greens 
and  George  Ughtbody,  all  the  foregoing  were 
raised  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Horner.  Mr.  J.  Douglas, 
Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  was  second,  his  varie- 
ties including  Marmion,  a  fine  and  promising 
grey-edged  Auricula  of  his  own  raising ;  and  Mr. 
T.  E.  Henwood,  Hamilton  Road,  Reading,  was 
third.  There  were  seven  collections  of  six  varieties 
— the  Rev.  Mr.  Horner  being  again  first  with  green, 
Neptune  and  Prince  of  Greens  ;  grey,  George  Light- 
body  ;  white,  Miranda ;  and  self?,  Melanie  and 
Heroine.  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood  came  second.  There 
were  five  competitors  with  four  varieties,  Mr.  George 
Wheelwright,  Oxford  Road,  Reading,  being  placed 
first  with  green.  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer;  grey,  George 
Lightbody;  white.  Reliance;  and  self.  Reliance; 
second,  Mr  C,  Phillips,  ErIeigb,  Reading,  with  the 
old  Green  Edge,  lovely  and  in  its  highest  and  seldom 
seen  character ;  grey,  Lancashire  Hero ;  white. 
Acme ;  self,  Heroine.  There  were  five  collections  of 
two  varieties,  Mr.  (i.  Wheelwright  being  first  with 
green, Rev.  F.  D.Horner,  and  self.  Black  Bess;  second, 
Mr.  C.  Phillips,  with  white.  Acme,  and  self,  Othello. 
Then  followed  classes  for  single  specimens  of 
the  edged  and  self  varieties ;  and,  as  under  the 
regulations,  one  exhibitor  can  now  show  only  two 
plants  in  each  class,  the  number  of  plants  submitted 
for  the  judges  is  less  than  it  used  to  be.  Green: 
first,  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwocd,  with  Prince  of  Greens; 
second,  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  with  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner ; 


third,  Mr.  G.  Wheelwright,  with  Lancashire'  Hero 
in  its  occasional  green  form.  Grey  (edged)  :  first, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Saunders,  gardener  to  Viscountess  Chew- 
ton,  Cobham,  with  George  Lightbody  ;  Mr.  AVheel- 
wright  being  second  with  Lancashire  Hero ;  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  third  and  fourth  with  Mabel.  White  : 
first  and  second,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  with  Conservative  ; 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  being  second  with  Heather 
Belle,  and  third  with  Pearl.  Selfs:  first  and  fecond, 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  with  Heroine ;  Mr.  W. 
Bolton  being  third  with  Sapphire ;  and  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright fourth  with  Black  Bess. 

In  the  class  for  fifty  plants,  duplicates  being  ad- 
missible, and  inwhioh  no  one  need  look  for  the  best 
varieties,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  first,  and  Mr.  C. 
Turner  was  second.  We  presume  this  class  is  re- 
tained simply  because  it  helps  to  make  a  show,  but 
it  is  one  open  only  to  big  growers,  and  there  is 
rarely  more  than  two  competitors. 

Alpine  Aueiculas.— Some  of  these  were  very 
fine,  and  they  are  so  bright  and  attractive  in  colour 
that  they  are  always  favourites  with  the  public. 
Mr.  C.  Turner  had  the  best  twelve,  staging  Ernest, 
John  Laing,  Edith,  Fred  Bates,  Sensation,  Charles 
Turner,  the  finest  variety  in  cultivation.  Sunrise, 
Sir  H.  Darville,  Lady  H.  Grosvenor,  Lady  H.  Crewe, 
Marguerite,  and  George  Wheelwright ;  second,  Mr. 
J.  Douglas.  Mr.  Turner  was  also  placed  first  with 
six  varieties,  having  Sunrise,  Madonna,  Reginald, 
Edith,  Mrs.  Stafford,  and  Lady  Harpur  Crewe ; 
second,  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood.  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood 
was  first  with  four  varieties,  having  Hotspur,  Mrs. 
Ball,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Edith ;  second,  Mr.  S. 
Bailow,  Stakehill,  Manchester,  with  Vesuvius  and 
three  very  fine  seedlings  of  his  own,  one  of  which 
was  named  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  and  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate  of  merit. 

The  best  single  specimen  golden  centre  was 
Pallas,  from  Mr.  C.  'Turner,  Mr.  S.  Barlow  being 
second  with  Mrs.  Meiklejohn.  The  best  white 
centre  was  Susie  Matthews,  from  Mr.  S.  Barlow  ; 
Mr.  J.  Douglas  being  second  with  Queen  Victoria  ; 
third,  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood  with  Ladylove. 

Polyanthus,  gold-l.\ced. — These  were  by  "no 
means  in  their  best  form,  owing  to  the  character  of 
the  season,  and  they  looked  dull  in  the  indifferent 
light.  Mr.  S.  Barlow  was  first  with  six  varieties, 
having  Exile,  Cheshire  Favourite,  Prince  Regent, 
Sidney  Smith,  Lancer,  and  George  IV. ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  Douglas.  Mr.  Barlow  also  had  the  best  three 
varieties  in  Cheshire  Favourite,  George  IV.,  and 
Exile.  The  best  single  specimen  was  George  IV.  from 
Mr.  J.  Douglas,  who  was  first  and  second  with  it. 

Fakct  Polyanthus. — Some  fine  types  of  these 
were  shown  by  Mr.  R,  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing, 
who  was  placed  first  with  twelve  large  plants,  Mr. 
J.  Douglas  being  second. 

Pbimboses,  single  and  double. — Mr.  R.  Dean 
was  first  with  twelve  pots  of  fine,  bright,  high- 
coloured  single  varieties.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  were  first  with  six  large 
pans  of  double  varieties. 

Fancy  Auriculas.— With  twelve  plants,  Mr.  S. 
Barlow  was  first,  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas  second. 

Seedling  Aueiculas.— Green  edge.— A  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  for 
Monarch,  a  promis.ing  vaiiety  of  good  quality.  Grey 
edge. — First,  the  Rev.  F.  D  Horner  with  Irreproach- 
able, a  bold  and  striking  flower.  Selfs. — First,  the 
Rev.  F.  D,  Horner  with  Constance,  a  fine  and  bold- 
looking  variety  of  a  crimson-maroon  shade;  second, 
Mr.W.  Bolton.  Warrington, with  Mrs.  .Tames  Tinsley, 
maroon.  No  prizes  were  awarded  for  seedling  alpine 
varieties. 

Species  op  Peimulas.— Collections  of  these 
formed  a  fine  and  instructive  feature.  The  best 
twelve  came  from  Mr.  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  who  had 
japonica.  Auricula,  verticillata,  rosea,  denticulata, 
viscof a,  cortusoides,  involucrata,  cashmeiiana,  erosa, 
obconica,  and  officinalis  var.  suaveolens;  Mr.  James 
Douglas  was  second.  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  had  the 
best  six,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  being  second. 


Narcissus  committee.  —  A  meeting  of  this 
committee  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday. 
Mr.  Sohoolbred   sent  some   blooms  of  the  double 
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pseudo,  from  the  same  lot  as  those  described  in 
The  Gakden  (p.  35G),  which  he  guaranteed  to  have 
been  planted  by  him  originally  as  single,  and  to 
have  been  converted  into  double.  Mr.  Boyd,  o£ 
Melrose,  sent  a  pale-coloured  form  of  miDor,  said 
to  be  naturalised  in  great  abundance.  From  Mr. 
Riwson  were  received  a  number  of  varieties,  in- 
cluding Johnstoni,  and  some  of  those  collected  and 
sent  home  by  Mr.  Tait  under  distinctive  numbers, 
small  fulphur-coloured  forms  of  pallidus  pr!x?oox 
and  others.  Mr.  Corder  brought  a  number  of  Por- 
tuguese forms  of  yellow  Ajax  collected  by  him. 
Captain  Nelson  showed  a  seedling  believed  to  be 
from  t'trnuus  pulcher  ■:  J.  B.  M.  Caram,  which  he 
had  named  Galatea.  It  was  of  a  most  robust  habit, 
and  was  much  appreciated,  being  distinct  and  beau- 
tiful. It  was  agreed  to  defer  registering  it  until  the 
stock  should  have  been  somewhat  increased.  Also 
a  seedling  from  John  Nelson,  and  one  from  rernuus 
pulcher  crossed  with  some  bicolor  or  possibly 
princeps.  Miss  Owen  brought  a  fine  white  Ajax, 
which  was  thought  to  resemble  the  one  known  as 
Butterfly ;  bulbs  were  requested  for  Kew.  Mr. 
Wilks  sent  a  fine  seedling  from  Troilus,  which  he 
named  Cressida ;  it  was  much  larger  than  the  parent ; 
and  a  seedling  Telamonins  plenus,  raised  from  a 
bloom  of  the  ordinary  double  form.  Mr.  Marsh  brought 
a  white  Ajax  collected  wild  in  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
W.  Barr  showed  a  variety  collected  last  year,  which 
he  proposed  to  call  Santa  Maria.  It  was  of  a  fine  deep 
yellow  colour,  and  was  deferred  to  another  season. 
Also  a  variety  of  incomparabilis,  which  was  regis- 
tered as  Duchess  of  Westminster;  this  he  had 
proposed  originally  to  name  as  Flora  MacDonald, 
but  had  altered  subsequently.  Other  well-known 
garden  varieties  were  named  for  various  senders. — 
C.  R.  ScEASE-DiCKiNS,  Ilon.Seo. 


Law. 

VALIDITY  OF  NON-GUARANTEE  CLAUSES. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  a  previous  number 
we  reported  the  result  of  the  action,  Reynolds  i\ 
Wrench,  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Denman.  The 
case  came  before  the  Divisional  Court,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Baron  Pollock  and  Mr.  Justice  Charles,  on  the 
18th  inst ,  by  way  of  application  on  the  part  of 
Messrs.  Wrench  for  a  new  trial.  Mr.  Cock,  Q.C , 
and  Mr.  Earle  appeared  for  Messrs.  Wrench,  and 
Mr.  Murphy,  Q.C,  and  Mr.  Winch,  Q  C  ,  appeared 
for  Mrs.  Reynolds. 

Mr.  Biron  Pollock,  in  delivering  judgment,  said  : 
The  arguments  in  this  case  have  been  of  a  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive  nature.  The  case  before 
Mr.  Justice  Denman  was  clear.  Mrs.  Reynolds,  the 
plaintiff,  received  from  Messrs.  Wrench,  the  de- 
fendants, a  certain  quantity  of  Turnip  seed,  viz.. 
Yellow  Tankard  Turnip,  which  was  particularly 
suitable  for  old  growth.  When  the  plaintiff  re- 
turned the  produce,  we  now  know  that  it  consisted 
of  Purple  Mammoth  Turnip  seed,  which  was  of  an 
early  growth,  and  it  could  not  be  distinguished  by 
view  or  touch  ;  the  result  could  not  be  known  after 
it  had  been  grown.  Messrs.  Wrench  sold  the  seed 
to  a  firm  in  Edinburgh,  who  sold  it  to  customers  to 
be  grown  in  Germany.  It  was  of  great  importance 
that  it  should  be  not  of  an  early,  but  of  a  late 
growth  ;  hence  arise  the  claims  by  Wrench  against 
Reynolds.  Under  the  circumstances  it  was  thought 
best  by  Mr.  .lustioe  Grove,  when  trying  the  case  at 
the  Huntingdon  Assizes,  that  there  the  jury  should 
try  the  question  by  whose  fault  the  wrong  seed  was 
sent.  The  jury  heard  all  the  evidence,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  fault  was  that  of  Reynolds. 
Then  came  the  question  of  damages,  and  as  it  was 
a  mixed  question  of  law  and  fact,  it  was  determined 
that  it  should  be  settled  by  Mr.  Justice  Denman 
without  a  jury.  His  lordship  then  referred  to  the 
facts  brought  out  in  evidence  before  Mr.  .lustioe 
Denman,  from  which  it  appeared  that  Messrs. 
Wrench  sold  the  seed  to  Lawson,  of  Edinburgh,  on 
November  3,  1.885,  and  that  the  invoice  contained 
the  following  note,  printed  in  red  : — 

Messrs.  J.  Wrench  and  Son  give  no  warranty,  express 
or  implied,  as  to  description,  quality,  prodnetiveness, 
or  any  other  matter  counpcted  with  the  seed. 
This  note  was  not  only  on  the  invoice  sent  to  Messrs.  I 


Lawson,  but  was  also  sent  to  Mrs.  Reynolds.  This 
note,  continued  his  lordship,  has  been  held  by  Mr. 
Justice  Denman  to  afford  protection  to  Messrs. 
Wrench,  but  I  confess  that  if  I  had  to  consider  the 
construction  of  it  de  noro,  I  should  not  agree  with 
that  view,  because  I  should  say,  using  the  words  of 
Lord  Abinger  in  Chamber  r.  Hopkins, 

A  good  deal  of  confusion  has  aiisen  from  the  unfor- 
tunate use  made  of  the  word  ' '  warranty."  A  warranty 
is  an  express  or  implied  statement  of  that  which  a 
party  undertakes  shall  be  part  of  a  contract  collateral 
to  the  express  object. 

I  should  then  go  on  to  say  that  when  a  man  under- 
takes to  sell  a  perfectly  well-known  article,  such  as 
Yellow  Tankard  Turnip  seed,  whatever  may  be  the 
description,  quality,  or  other  matter  which  is  men- 
tioned in  respect  of  this  seed,  it  is  a  condition  pre- 
cedent that  it  should  be  that  seed,  and  that  to 
deliver  a  different  kind  of  seed  would  be  a  breach 
of  the  contract.  Bat  where  the  word  "description" 
is  mentioned,  I  find  it  applicable  to  this  question. 
Lord  Abinger  in  that  case  speaks  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  parties  selling  a  particular  thing  by 
its  particular  description.  What  was  passing  in  his 
mind  was  not  "  description "  as  if  you  speak  of 
some  collateral  quality,  such  as  "  of  good  growth," 
but  something  more  than  definitive  description. 
That  is  still  more  marked  in  the  case  of  Allen  c 
Bates,  to  which  his  lordship  went  on  to  refer,  and 
continued :  That  being  so  we  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  these  words  in  red  protect  tlie  vendor,  and 
that  if  Lawson  could  not  recover  damages  against 
Wrench,  then  he  could  not  recover  against  Rey- 
nolds. But  then  there  is  another  question.  If 
there  was  a  special  contract,  as  alleged  by  Wrench, 
that  the  words  in  red  were  not  to  apply  on  the  sale 
of  the  seed  to  Lawson,  then  It  would  be  for  Wrench 
to  prove  that  Reynolds  was  aware  that  such  special 
contract  was  made  either  by  express  notice  or  by 
the  usual  course  of  trade.  Reynolds  ought  not  to 
have  assumed  that  Wrench  would  sell  the  seed  on 
any  terms  other  than  those  contained  on  the  in- 
voice, and  therefore  as  any  damages  arising  from 
breach  of  a  special  contract  were  not  in  contempla- 
tion by  both  Wrench  and  Reynolds  when  the  con- 
tract was  made  to  grow  the  seeds,  such  damages 
cannot  now  be  recovered. 

Mr.  Justice  Charles  entertained  no  doubt  that  the 
words  in  red  protected  Wrench  from  any  claims 
made  by  Lawson,  and  in  all  other  respects  concurred 
in  the  judgment  of  Baron  Pollock. 

Theapplicationforanew  trial  was  therefore  refused. 


THE  LATE  JOHN  SMITH,  A.L.S. 
I  SHOULD  like  to  see  a  biography  of  John  Smith, 
written  in  detail  from  the  same  point  of  view  as 
that  of  his  fellow  Scotchmen,  Robert  Dick  and 
Thomas  Edward.  He  was  born  on  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber, 17',i8,  at  Aberdour,  in  Fifeshire,  where  his 
father  was  a  gentleman's  gardener.  The  story  of 
his  early  life  and  of  his  struggles  to  educate  him- 
self in  the  rudiments  of  botany  will  be  found,  told 
by  himself  and  accompanied  by  an  excellent  por- 
trait, in  (jcirdenfrs'  Clinmiclc,  n.  s.,  vol.  v.,  p.  :!lj3 
(187(1).  His  whole  school  education  did  not  cost 
more  than  £5.  When  he  was  employed  as  a 
journeyman  at  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  in 
1818,  four  of  them  lived  together  in  a  one-roomed 
bothy,  and  his  wages  were  Os.  a  week,  out  of  which 
he  saved  money  to  buy  his  drying-paper  and  a  copy 
of  Sir  J.  E,  Smith's  "  Compendium."  In  1820  he 
came  to  London,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
younger  Alton  was  appointed  to  a  place  in  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Kensington. 

In  1.''22  he  was  removed  to  the  propagating  pits 
at  Kew.  The  Botanic  Garden  then  was  the  private 
property  of  the  Crown,  and  consisted  of  9  acres, 
enclosed  by  a  wall,  the  wages  of  the  young  gardeners 
being  123.  a  week.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
was  promoted  to  be  foreman  of  the  hothouses  and 
propagating  department,  and  soon  began  to  take  a 
special  interest  in  Ferns.  At  that  time  there  were 
about  forty  hardy  and  as  many  tender  exotic  Ferns 
in  the  Kew  collection.  Between  1823  and  1840 
Kew  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  when,  at  the  death 
of  William  IV.,  Lindley,  Bentham,  ancl  Paxton  were 
appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  its  condi- 


tion, they  reported  that  whatever  names  were 
attached  to  the  plants  "  have  been  furnished  by 
Mr.  Smith,  the  foreman,  and  that  the  director  does 
not  hold  himself  answerable  for  them." 

With  1841  came  the  transfer  of  the  gardens  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests.  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker  was  appointed  director,  and  John 
Smith  was  continued  as  curator,  with  results  which 
I  need  not  recapitulate  here.  In  184(1  the  collec- 
tion of  Ferns  had  increased  from  80  to  400  species, 
in  1857  to  600,  and  in  18G6,  when  Sir  Wm.  Hooker 
died  and  John  Smith  resigned,  to  about  1000 
species  and  well-marked  varieties.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  additions  were  raised  from  spores 
taken  from  dried  specimens.  During  the  Aitonian 
period  Smith  had  contributed  two  papers  to  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,"  one  on  Ergot 
in  183N,  and  his  well-known  paper  on  Cu;Iobogynein 
183'.i.  In  1841  he  contributed  to  Hooker's  Journal 
an  enumeration  of  the  magnificent  collection  of 
Ferns  made  by  Cuming  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
His  scheme  for  a  new  classification  of  Ferns  was 
laid  before  the  Linnean  Society  in  1841.  and  pub- 
lished in  Hooker's  Journal  in  1841-2.  His  primary 
divisions,  Desmobryaand  Eremobrya,  were  oiiginal, 
but  in  his  idea  of  founding  genera  on  venation  he 
was  anticipated  by  PresI,  whose  "'Tentamen  Pteri- 
dographia  "  appeared  in  1836.  His  ideas  on  Fern- 
classification  were  further  explained  in  his  contri- 
butions to  Hooker  and  Bauer's  "  Genera  Filioum  "  in 
1842,  and  in  his  enumeration  of  the  Ferns  gathered 
by  Seemann  during  the  exploring  expedition  of  the 
"  Herald,"  published  in  185G.  In  18(il  his  sight 
began  to  fail,  and  in  1 S63  he  retired  upon  a  pension, 
having  been  in  the  service  of  the  Garden  forty-four 
years.  His  collection  of  dried  Ferns,  consisting  of 
2000  species  on  6000  large  folio  sheets,  was  pur- 
chased in  ISGG  for  the  British  Museum.  His  wife 
died  in  1838,  and  he  lost  his  six  children  one  after 
the  other  by  consumption,  the  last  in  1871.  His 
son  Alexander  held  posts  in  the  Museum,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Herbarium  at  Kew. 

In  spite  of  his  blindness,  Mr.  Smith  still  continued 
to  take  a  keen  interest  in  botanical  and  horti- 
cultural matters,  and  his  memory  and  energy  were 
wonderful  up  to  the  very  last.  He  lived  in  lodgings 
at  Kew,  and  had  a  young  lady  secretary,  whom  be 
kept  employed  for  about  six  hours  a  day,  reading  to 
him  and  writing  for  him.  The  principal  books  which 
he  produced  under  these  circumstances  are  his 
"Ferns,  British  and  Foreign,"  186G;  "Domestic 
Botany,"  1871;  "Historia  Filioum,"  1875;  "Bible 
Plants,"  1878 ;  "  Records  of  the  Botanic  Garden. 
Kew,"  1880 ;  and  "  Dictionary  of  Economic  Plants," 
1SS2.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  12th  of  February, 
isss,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  on  Kew 
Green,  beside  his  wife  and  children.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  present  staff  of  the  Kew  establish- 
ment.—  J.  G.  IUkee,  in  Journal  of  Boiany, 

The  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cripps,  of  the  firm 

of  Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  occurred  on  the 
17th  inst  ,  his  age  being  seventy-niDe.  The  deceased 
had,  through  his  energy  and  tact,  built  up  a  large 
business,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first 
white-Ecpalled  Fuchsia,  named  Venus  Victrix,  came 
from  this  nursery.  Shrubs,  trees,  and  Clematises  had 
received  his  special  attention  during  recent  years. 
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colours  from  drawings  coloured  to  Nature  by  Sirs.  Charles 
Hetley.  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle  and  Rivington,  St. 
Dunstan's  House,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 


Gardpn  farming:— There  is  a  long  article  on  this  tub- 
jeet  in  the  current  numter  of  the  QvnrUrJy  hiriar. 

Names  of  plants.— (?.  M.  p..  Jl/.— The  varieties  of  Nar- 
ei.ssi  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  impossib'e  to  name  the  flowers 

sent. Poh/aiUI't's.—'Vhe  flower  wa3  quite  crushed,  but  it 

is  certainly  not  Primula  vertieillata. R.  N.    ir.— 1,  Den- 

drobium  crystallinum  ;  2,  next  week;  3,  Oneidiumluridum. 

/'ur.  ./io«.— Your  treatment  is  quite  right.     In  all  pro- 

b.ibility  the  bulbs  requiro  age. ^'.  fi.— 1,  Aretotis  sp. ;  2, 

Tulipa  .'iylvestris. F.  /inirrfiUn.— Cymbidiimr  pendulum. 
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PLANriNG  A  COVERT. 


^S.  F.' 


In  The  Garden,  March  31  (p.  304), 
says  : — 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  some  reader  would  give 
me  bis  advice  on  the  subject  of  planting  a  piece  of 

ground  forming  part  of  a  Whin  covert It 

is  within  half  a  mile  of  the  sea  on  the  north-east 
coast,  stands  high,  and  exposed  to  every  wind  that 
blows.  In  summer  and  autumn  it  abounds  with  rab- 
bits. I  shall  want  some  sort  of  Fir  that  will  stand  ex- 
posed situations,  will  grow  well  with  no  great  depth  of 
soil,  and  will  withstand  the  attacks  of  rabbits  and 
hares.  ...  I  should  also  like  to  have  some  ever- 
green underwood  for  pheasants,  &c. 

The  descriptive  particulars  as  here  set  forth 
are  in  some  respects  similar  to  those  of  a  planta- 
tion which  I  examined  on  the  east  coast  some 
time  ago.  This  plan'ation  is  about  a  mile  from 
the  sea  (as  tlie  crow  flies).  The  site  consists  of 
a  series  of  sand-hills,  I  should  say  about  50  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  trees  used  here  are  BUck 
Austrian  Pine,  with  evergreen  and  other  shrubs 
planted  between  for  covert.  At  the  time  of  my 
inspection  th?  trees  hai  attained  a  height  of 
some  20  feet,  were  in  excellent  health,  and  as 
they  were  allowed  plenty  of  space  they  were 
well  furnished  with  branches  from  the  ground 
upwards.  These  sand-hills  are  swarming  with 
rabbits,  yet  by  a  little  attention  the  covert  was 
established,  and  is  now  all  that  can  be  desired. 
Kone  of  the  Pines  are  altogether  proof  against 
the  attacks  of  hares  and  rabbits.  Perhaps 
Pinus  Laricio  is  the  nearest  approach  in  this 
way,  yet  in  a  time  of  severe  weather  it  as  well 
as  others  i?  liable  to  be  nibbled.  Although  the 
Pinaster  is  a  valuable  tree  for  seaside  planting, 
yet  when  growing  iii  proximity  to  other  plants 
for  covert  it  always  loses  its  bushy  liabit  and 
assumes  that  of  a  bare,  lanky  pole,  and  is  there- 
fore objectionable  on  that  account  for  covert 
planting.  The  Austrian  Pine  naturally  assumes 
a  dense  habit  of  growth,  while  it  is  so  hardy 
that  I  have  planted  it  with  success  on  all  classes 
of  sod,  including  bo^gy  marsh,  poor  thin  soil 
upon  granite,  trap,  and  limestone  rooks  at  an 
elevation  of  upwards  of  1000  feet  above  sea 
level.  It  is  one  of  the  best  trees  for  covert  and 
shelter  on  exposed  situations. 

"S.  F."  does  not  give  the  elevation  of  the 
site,  but  from  the  fact  that  Whins  grow  on  the 
surface,  I  conclude  that  it  is  not  too  high  for 
successful  tree  culture,  and  although  the  soil  is 
poor  and  the  situation  exposed,  1  have  every 
confidence  that  the  following  trees  and  shrubs 
will  form  a  very  efficient  covert  when  thoroughly 
established.  Plant  Black  Austrian  Pine  and 
Piuus  Laricio  alternately  at  a  distance  of  10  feet 
apart,  and  an  evergreen  shrub  between  each 
pair  of  Pines,  so  that  the  plants  wdl  stand  at  a 
distance  of  o  feet  apart  overall.  This  will  allow 
the  plants  space  to  extend  their  side  branches, 
a  matter  of  much  importince  in  the  formation 
of  covert  in  exposed  situations.  Let  the  Pines 
be  stout,  stocky  plants,  twice  transplanted, 
with  good  roiit^,  and  not  le?s  than  12  inches 
higli.  Had  it  not  been  that  the  ground  is  in- 
fested witli  rabbits,  I  should  have  advised 
autumn  planting,  but  on  tliat  account  "  S.  F.' 
had  better  deafer  operations  till  March,  by  which 
means  his  jilants  will  not  be  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  vennin  during  winter.  As  the  ground 
is  of  a  poor  texture,  it  will  be  much  improved 
by  opening  the  pili  for  tlie  jilants  in  autumn  or 
during  winter,  and  in  doing  so  extract  all  Whin 
roots  from  tlie  soil,  and  leave  the  stuff  exca- 
vated on  the  edge  of  the  pit  fully  exposed  to  the 
weatlier.  The  size  of  the  pits  may  be  about 
15  inches  in  diameter  and   a  spade  deep,  and 


should  the  subsoil  consist  of  till  or  other  hard 
impervious  matter,  it  had  better  be  well  broken 
up  with  a  pick.  When  planting  the  trees,  placs 
a  little  soft  pliabie  mould  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pit  to  keep  the  rflpts  sufficiently  near  the  surface, 
as  too  deep  plaiting  is  a  serious  mistake  and 
should  always  be  guarded  against.  From  the 
dense,  bushy  habit  of  the  Austrian  Pine,  it  pre- 
sents a  large  surface  to  the  force  of  the  wind, 
and  if  the  roots  are  not  well  spread  out  it  is  apt 
to  be  blown  on  one  side  on  exposed  situations. 

The  evergreen  underwood  for  pheasants  may 
consist  of  the  following,  viz  ,  common  Highland 
Juniper,  common  English  Yew,  Evergieen 
Privet,  Oval  leaved  ditto,  Mahonia  Aquifolium, 
common  Laurel,  Butcher's  Broom,  Tree  Box, 
Evergreen  Barberry,  Spurge  Laurel,  Coto- 
neaster  Simonsi,  and  Portugal  Laurel.  These 
are  all  hardy,  and  not  apt  to  be  eaten  by  hares 
and  rabbits.  Choose  stout,  hardy,  bushy 
plants  with  good  roots  and  about  a  foot  high. 
In  planting  these,  mix  the  plants  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  variety  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ground.  About  the  end  of  April  it  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  the  plantation,  and  should 
any  of  the  plants  be  upset  by  the  wind,  they 
should  be  set  up  and  the  ground  made  firm 
around  the  collar  of  the  plant.  After  the  plants 
commence  their  growth  and  the  roots  take  to 
the  soil,  they  will  give  no  further  trouble  in 
this  way,  provided  the  instructions  as  to  the 
selection  of  plants  and  spreading  out  their 
roots  at  the  time  of  planting  have  been  carefully 
attended  to.  J.  B.  Webster. 


The  Pine  beetle — When  it  is  desired  to  plant 
immediately  after  a  crop  of  Scotch  Fir  is  cut  down 
and  cleared  away,  it  should  be  proved  whether  the 
ground  is  in  a  foul  state  or  not.  This  can  be  done 
by  keeping  a  quantity  of  the  branches  when  burning 
up  all  the  brush,  and  spreading  them  over  the 
ground  in  spring,  when  it  will  soon  be  seen  if  Pine 
beetles  are  there,  and  it  they  are,  gather  and  des- 
troy them  during  spring  and  autumn.— J. 

Spruce  Fir  timber. — The  Norway  Spruce  will 
thrive  and  produce  useful  timber  on  boggy  ground, 
where  few  other  trees  will  succeed.  In  Scotland 
and  in  Ireland  the  thinnings  of  Spruce  sell  as 
readily  as  those  of  Larch  for  fencing  purposes,  and 
for  pit  props.  For  roofing  farm  buildings  Spruce 
has  long  been  used  in  Scotland.  I  need  hardly 
speak  of  the  value  of  imported  Spruce  timber  for 
scaffold  poles,  spars,  masts,  white  deal,  liiltic  deal, 
&c.— C. 

Kings  as  evidence  of  age  in  trees. — An 
agent  of  the  U.  S.  Forestry  Department,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Furras,  who  has  given  much  study  to  rings  in 
timber  as  indicating  the  age  of  trees,  has  reached 
the  following  interesting  conclusion  :  "  Concentric 
or  annual  rings,  which  were  once  accepted  as  good 
legal  evidence,  fail,  excejit  where  climate,  soil, 
temperature,  humidity,  and  all  other  surroundings 
are  regular  and  well  balanced.  Otherwise  they 
are  mere  guess-work.  The  only  region,  within  my 
knowledge,  where  either  rings  or  measurements 
were  reliable  indications  are  in  the  secluded,  even, 
and  regularly  tempered  valleys  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  coast.  Annual  measurements  of  White 
Elm,  Catalpa,  SoftMa]ile,  Sycamore,  Pig  Hickory, 
Cottonwood,  Chestnut,  Box  Elder,  Honey  Locust, 
Coffee  Tree,  Burr  and  White  Oak,  Black  Walnut, 
Osage,  Orange,  White  Pine,  Red  Cedar,  Mulberry, 
and  Yellow  Willow  (nineteen  species)  made  io 
South-eastern  Nebraska  show  that  an  '  annual 
growth  is  very  irregular,  sometimes  scarcely  per- 
c?]itib'.e,  and  again  quite  large,' and  this  he  attri- 
butes to  the  difference  in  seasons.  As  trees  increase 
in  age  inner  rings  decrease  in  size,  sometimes 
almost  disap|iearing.  Diminished  rate  in  growth 
after  a  certain  age  is  a  rule.  Of  four  great  Beeches 
mentioned  in  Loudon,  there  were  three,  each  about 
17  feet  in  girtli,  whose  ages  were  respectively  Oi), 
U>2,  and  200  jears.     Mr.  Furras  found  twelve  rings 


in  a  Black  Locust  six  years  old,  twenty-one  rings  in 
a  Shell-bark  Hickory  of  twelve  years,  ten  rings  in 
a  Pig  Hickory  of  six  years,  eleven  rings  in  a  wild 
Crab  Apple  of  five  years,  and  only  twenty  riogs  in  a 
Chestnut  Oak  of  twenty-four  years.  An  American 
Chestnut  of  only  four  years  had  nine  rings,  while  a 
Peach  of  eight  years  had  only  live  rings." 

Forest  fires. — The  following  mode  of  protection 
against  forest  fires  is  now  generally  practised  in 
Continental  forests.  Plantations  are  now  made  in 
10,  20,  40,  or  100  acres,  separated  by  spaces  200  feet 
or  300  feet  wide.  This  mode  is  practised  especially 
in  coniferous  woods.  The  spaces  are  cleared  ou': 
and  kept  bare.  They  are  laid  out  so  as  to  get  the 
sweep  of  prevailing  winds.  Existing  forests  are 
prepared  with  this  mode  of  controlling  fires  by  cut- 
ting these  spaces  at  regular  intervals  through  them. 
— X. 

The  wood  of  Paulownia,  — Paulownia  ina- 
perialis  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this 
country  as  an  ornamental  tree,  but  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  value  of  its  timber.  The  extreme 
lightness  of  the  wood  has,  no  doubt,  caused  it  to  be 
neglected.  A  well-dried  branch  of  a  young  tree 
is  scarcely  heavier  than  cork.  The  wood  from  an 
old  tree  is  more  compact,  and  is  susceptible  of  a 
fine  silky  polish.  The  striking  peculiarity  of  the 
wood  is  that  it  does  not  shrink,  nor  warp,  nor  split, 
even  when  green,  or  however  thin  it  may  be  cut. 
The  Japanese  use  it  in  thin  veneers  for  the  same 
purposes  that  we  use  pasteboard — to  make  boxes 
and  such  like  articles. 

Bog  Oak  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  been 
submerged  in  the  bog,  or  peat,  since  the  deluge  ; 
when  taken  up  it  is  perfectly  black  from  the  action 
of  the  peat  or  bog- water.  It  is  very  rarely  obtained 
in  a  sound  state,  and  in  most  cases  the  outer  por- 
tions of  the  tree  or  log  are  rotten,  and  useless  even 
for  fuel  purposes.  When  laid  up  for  use  care  must 
be  taken  that  it  is  not  ]ilaced  in  the  open  air,  lest  it 
may,  from  the  sun's  rays,  become  open  and  shat- 
tered into  chips  from  end  to  end.  To  preserve  it,  it 
mast  be  put  into  some  cool  place,  and  left  to  dry 
gradually,  and  when  properly  seasoned,  it  must  be 
cut  in  lengths  of  from  2  feet  to  4  feet,  and  these 
lengths  be  split  again  and  the  sound  parts  removed 
from  the  unsound.  It  takes  from  four  to  six  years 
to  season  some  specimens,  as  in  many  instances  the 
wood  is  found  at  a  depth  of  8  feet  and  sometimes 
10  feet  under  the  surface.  When  properly  seasoned, 
any  portion  requiring  to  be  glued  becomes  hard  as 
stone,  and  is  firmer  and  less  liable  to  give  way  than 
any  portion  of  the  manufactured  article.  The  finish 
is  not  quite  perfect  until  the  article  has  been  for 
some  time  in  use,  and  the  longer,  the  finer  the 
article  seems  to  be,  no  matter  whether  used  as  a 
personal  or  table  ornament. 


SHORT  NOTES.— WOODS  AND  FORESTS. 


Wou'-D  you  kindly  inform  me  if  Firs  or  Pines  would  do  well 
in  a  cold,  t>le,ik  place  in  Lancashire,  and  if  so,  what  sort  would 
be  the  IjestV  How  thick  ought  the  trees  to  be  planted? 
When  is  the  best  time  to  plant,  and  what  soil  suits  them 
bestV— E.  J,  RoBEHTs. 

Book  on  forestry. — Will  some  competent  person 
kindly  mention  the  title  and  price  of  a  book  on  forestry 
in  which  I  could  find  plain  and  practical  directions  for 
the  management  of  a  plantation  extending  to  about 
two  or  three  acres  round  a  small  country  house  ;  the 
proper  time  and  manner  of  pruning  the  different  kinds 
of  trees,  flowering  shrubs,  JSvergreena,  ito.,  and  other 
such  matters?— M.  M. 

Douglas  Fir  for  covert. — With  those  who  pre- 
serve game,  the  Spruce  is  a  favourite  covert  tree,  as 
pheasants  are  known  to  be  fond  of  its  friendly  shelter-, 
and  cannot  be  seen  in  it  by  poachers  at  night,  but  as 
the  Douglas  Fir  sends  out  its  branches  in  the  same 
horizontal  way,  it  is  just  as  useful  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  of  far  more  valnr  in  ovtn-y  other  respect. — D. 

Wood  of  .iEsculus  glabra. — The  timber  of  the 
Ohio  Buckeye  tree  is  of  a  beautiful  white  colour,  very 
soft  and  pliant,  and  makes  a  good  inside  finish.  There 
is  no  wood  better  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  flour- 
mill  macliinery  or  for  any  other  machine  woodwork 
where  lightness,  strength,  and  freedom  from  warping 
are  required. 
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"  Thia  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  NATvRE."—Shal-espcare. 


Flower  Garden. 


ALBINO  DAFFODILS. 

Chance  seedlings  with  white  flowers  are  com" 
monest  when  the  normal  colour  is  blue  or  purple. 
We  have  all  seen  them  in  the  Harebell,  the 
Wood  Hyacinth,  the  spring  Orchis,  the  wild 
Mallow,  and  such  like  plants,  but  never  per- 
haps in  the  Buttercup  or  the  Dandelion.  In 
fact,  amongst  yellow  flowers  albinos  are  scarce. 
Anemone  palmata  and  Verbascum  Blattaria  are 
exceptions  which  occur  to  me,  but  white  varia- 
tions from  yellow  are  not  frequent.  For 
many  years  I  have  wondered  whether  a  true 
albino  wild  Daflbdil  has  ever  been  found — by 
this  I  mean,  whether  a  chance  seedling  with  a 
white  flower  ever  occurred  without  passing 
through  any  intermediate  shade  of  colour,  or 
owing  its  origin  to  any  extraneous  introduction 
in  a  wild  bed  of  Daffodils  of  the  normal  type. 
I  have  hunted  and  asked  all  over  the  kingdom 
for  evidence  of  this,  and  the  evidence  must 
always  be  liable  to  be  impugned  as  doubtful. 
For  instance,  enterprising  amateurs  might  plant 
a  white  Daffodil  in  a  field  full  of  the  yellow 
type  just  to  see  what  would  come  of  it,  and  I 
believe  that  this  has  occasionally  been  done. 
Assuming  that  botanists  are  right  in  referring 
all  Trumpet  Dafibdils  to  one  species,  viz.,  Nar- 
cissus pseudo-Narcissus,  a  question  which  does 
not  admit  of  being  discussed  in  a  short  note,  it 
is  probable  that  many  centuries  would  be  re- 
quired to  pass  through  the  many  intervening 
stages  of  form  and  colour  which  exist  between, 
for  instance,  the  large  golden  N.  maximus  of 
Northern  Italy  and  the  delicate  little  white  N. 
moschatus  of  the  Pyrenees,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  seldom  find  that  different  varieties 
grow  together  in  a  state  of  Nature.  As  a  rule, 
every  spot  in  which  Daffodils  are  fovmd  truly 
wild  contains  but  one  variety  which  comes 
nearly  constant  to  form.  The  Tenby  Daffodil, 
the  pallidus  prieoox  of  Bayonne,  the  Telamonius 
of  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  and  the  typical  wild 
Daffodil  of  Devonshire  present  comparatively 
little  variation.  One  well-known  exception  is 
the  Daffodil  found  in  several  parts  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  called  by  Parkinson  variform  is. 
This,  however,  varies,  as  it  were,  in  a  triangle 
at  the  three  corners,  of  which  are  N.  meaticus 
ot  Gay,  N.  pallidus  prsecox  and  N.  nobUis  of 
Iledoute,  and  investigations  made  where  N. 
variformis  grows  wild  have  led  me  to  think  that 
its  variability  is  owing  to  its  beuig  the  mixed 
produce  of  these  three  varieties. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  albino 
Daffodils,  I  have  met  with  two  orchards  or 
meadows  in  different  parts  of  England — I  had 
rather  not  indicate  the  exact  spots — in  which 
white  Daffodils  and  yellow  Daffodils  of  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  ordinary  wild  type  grow 
and  flower  together.  But  on  closer  examination 
I  have  found  that  in  both  places,  though  in 
some  instances  the  stature  and  shape  of  the 
white  and  yellow  flowers  were  similar,  there 
were  other  flowers  of  taller  and  more  slender 
growth,  and  turned  downwards  exactly  as  in 
the  variety  called  cernuus,  and  that  between 
the  two  forms  every  gradation  could  be  picked 
out.      I   infer,   therefore,   that   at   some   time, 


perhaps  a  century  or  more  ago,  white  Daffodils 
had  been  introduced  amongst  the  yellow  either 
by  accident  or  design,  and  that  their  seedling 
progeny  had  produced  all  the  varieties. 

A  third  case  is  perhaps  less  easy  to  ex- 
plain. A  gentleman  living  in  Gloucestershire 
told  me  that  a  few  years  ago  he  found  one 
white  Daffodil  growing  in  a  field  far  from  a 
house  or  garden  amongst  a  large  mass  of  the 
common  type.  He  transplanted  this  bulb  to 
his  garden,  where  it  increased  rapidly  ;  but  he 
has  often  looked  in  vain  for  another  white 
flower  in  the  same  field.  He  kindly  gave  me 
two  or  three  of  the  white-flowered  bulbs.  I  am 
obliged  to  say  that  they  certainly  resemble  in 
form  the  white-flowered  varieties  of  gardens 
rather  than  the  wild  yellow  type.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  even  supposing  tlie  common  wild 
Daflbdil  to  be  indigenous  to  England,  wherever 
we  find  white-flowered  Trumpet  Daffodils  wild, 
they  owe  their  colour  to  intercourse  with  foreign 
introductions.  Foreign  varieties  of  Daflbdil — I 
could  mention  at  least  a  dozen  distinct  forms — 
are  naturalised  in  particular  spots  in  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and,  most  of  all,  Ireland  ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  each  variety  maintains  its  individual 
characters  unvaried.  The  oldest  inhabitant  can 
seldom  recollect  the  time  when  these  Dafibdi 
first  came,  still  less  where  they  came  from  ;  but 
it  is  most  likely  that  when  they  were  first 
planted  by  some  ambitious  admirer  of  the  flower 
who  probably  found  them  somewhere  in  his 
travels,  their  characters  were  exactly  what  they 
are  at  thia  day.  C.  Wollet  Dod. 

Edge  Hall,  Malpas. 


THE  PAEMA  VIOLET. 
What  is  the  difference  between  this  Violet  and 
the  Marie  Louise  ?  I  ask  the  question  for  several 
reasons :  first,  because  in  the  long  notices  of 
the  Parma  by  "E.  H.  W."  (p.  281)  and  J.  Corn- 
hill  (p.  8(;G)  neither  of  them  makes  any  compari- 
son of  the  Parma  with  Marie  Louise ;  while  the 
descriptions  of  both  would  almost  apply  to  Marie 
Louise, 

Another  reason  is  that,  fresh  from  Italy  and 
France  and  daily  familiar  with  the  Parma  Violet, 
we  have  immediately  accepted  our  Marie  Louise  as 
the  Parma,  as  a  matter  of  course  ordering  and 
accepting  it  for  button-holes,  bosom  bouquets,  kc, 
and  praising  it  as  much  as  Parma,  where  the  plants 
had  been  luxuriating  for  months. 

Another  question  is  worth  asking  of  our  two 
correspondents  who  praise  the  Parma  so  much.  In 
what,  if  anything,  is  it  superior  to  Marie  Louise,  far 
and  away  the  queen  of  coloured  Violets  ?  In  colour 
it  seems  identical,  and  if  not,  in  what  is  it  superior? 
In  habit  it  seems  very  nearly  like  it,  if  not  the  same 
or  even  better.  And  as  to  profusion  and  continuity 
ot  flowering,  size  ot  bloom,  consistent  length  of 
stalks,  colour  and  cleanliness  of  foliage,  and  general 
well-doing  of  the  plants  under  good  culture  either 
out  of  doors  or  under  glass,  but  especially  the 
latter,  it  seems  impossible  to  get  a  superior  Violet 
to  Marie  Louise, 

Having  got  a  capital  stock  ot  it,  and  satisfying 
the  major  portion  ot  our  coloured  Violet  wants  as 
they  never  were  satisfied  before,  I  mean  to  stick 
to  Marie  Louise  until  your  two  correspondents 
or  others  adduce  weightier  reasons  for  discarding 
it  for  the  Parma  than  have  yet  been  given.  We 
also  grow  the  Neapolitan  for  late  pickings  in  the 
open  air,  and  for  sentiment  and  sweetness — not 
that  It  is  much,  if  any,  more  fragrant  than  Marie 
Louise,  Likewise  the  Victoria  Regina,  Czar,  and 
odorata  single  Violet.  While  as  for  whites,  we 
have  discarded  all  others  for  Comte  de  Brazza,  as 
he  who  is  not  satisfied  with  this  Violet  deserves  no 
other,  neither  white,  blue,  double  nor  single. 

As  a  frame  Violet  it  is  simply  magnificent,  while 
out  of  doors  in  mild  springs  it  is  also  excellent, 
though  losing  part  of  that  length  of  stem  and  size 
and  spotless  whiteness  and  purity  of  bloom  which 


raise  it  to  the  highest  rank  as  an  invaluable  bouquet 
and  wreath  flower,  and  for  all  sorts  of  useful  pur- 
poses in  room  and  personal  adornment. 

We  want  no  other  doable  Violets  but  these  two, 
unless  better  or  more  fragrant,  and  either  seems 
wholly  impossible,  Hoetus, 

PS, — I  have  heard  that  the  variety  Xew  York  is 
not  equal  to  Marie  Louise ;  if  so,  it  is  not  wanted 
in  England, 


Narcissi  at  Chiswick, — A  small  collection 
of  Daffodils  in  the  Chiswick  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  is  flowering  now,  though  the 
bulbs  will  be  seen  under  better  conditions  next 
season  when  they  have  made  stronger  growth. 
Amongst  the  sorts  that  were  in  bloom  were  the 
noble  maximus,  the  colour  of  which  is  of  the  richest 
golden  yellow  ;  rugilobus,  in  the  way  of  Horsfieldi ; 
princeps,  similar  ;  incomparabilis  albus  Roland, 
white  segments,  short  yellow  chalice.  Empress, 
Emperor,  and  the  double  incomparabilis  Eggs  and 
Bacon,  A  trial  ot  Daffodils  would  be  of  great  inte- 
rest and  also  instructive.  By  having  all  together  we 
should  be  able  to  classify  the  numerous  varieties, 
many  of  which  are  distinct  in  name  only. 

Crocuses  on  Grass. — I  have  excellent  proof 
that  Crocuses  succeed  admirably  when  planted  on 
Grass,  and  that  they  increase  rapidly  is  a  fact  with- 
out any  doubt  whatever.  We  have  a  piece  of  Grass 
about  two  acres  in  extent  devoted  to  bulbous  plants 
in  particular;  amongst  these  are  probably  some- 
thing like  10,000  Crocuses,  Single  bulbs  of  the 
large  yellow  variety.^lanted  some  four  years  since, 
have  now  increased  to  clumps  of  eight  and  ten 
bulbs.  The  effect  of  such  a  number  of  bulbs  flower- 
ing freely  can  easily  be  imagined.  The  yellow 
variety  is  the  earliest,  then  the  deep  purple  and  the 
white,  the  whole  forming  a  charming  picture  of 
floral  beauty.  Crocuses  are  not  the  only  bulbs 
growing  on  the  Grass  in  question,  as  Lent  Lilies, 
Narcissi,  and  double  Daffodils,  besides  numerous 
Hyacinths,  Tulips  (both  double,  single,  and  those  of 
the  olden  garden  type).  Polyanthus  Narcissus, 
Jonquils,  Aconites,  and  Snowdrops,  all  find  a  place 
here  and  produce  many  pleasant  pictures.  The 
great  point  in  the  welfare  of  all  bulbs  growing  on 
Grass  is  never  to  cut  the  foliage  down  until  it  is 
thoroughly  ripe.  The  Grass  here  is  not  cut  until 
the  end  of  June. — E. 

Daffodil  flowers  becoming  double. — Thenote 
onsingle  flowering  Daffodils  becoming  double  in  The 
Gaeden,  April  21  (p.  35(;),  is  very  interesting  and 
instructive.  In  this  district  (North-west  Middlesex) 
there  are  thousands  of  the  common  Daffodil  in 
flower,  but  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  real  double 
form  of  N,  pseudo-Narcissus,  Here  and  there  in 
orchards  and  in  fields  close  to  houses  and  gardens 
can  be  seen  groups  of  the  double  N.  Telamonius, 
but  these  are  quite  distinct  from  the  common 
Daffodil,  At  various  times  I  have  transplanted 
some  hundreds  ot  the  field  roots  into  the  garden  and 
into  different  parts  of  the  field,  and  have  watched 
the  development  of  the  flowers  with  interest,  in  the 
hope  ot  seeing  some  at  least  show  signs  of  becoming 
double;  the  result  has  been  simply  to  improve  the 
size  of  the  flower,  and  in  this  respect  many  of  our 
transplanted  flowers  are  worthy  rivals  of  thebicolor 
section.  The  soil  here  is  quite  the  opposite  to  that 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Shoolbred,  being  a  rich  loam  on  a 
clay  subsoil,  and  this  fact  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  absence  of  double  flowers  it  the  theory  of 
the  poor  soil  causing  the  doubling  is  correct, — John 
W.  Odell,  Pinner. 

The  Spring  Star  Flower  (Triteleia  uniflora). 
— A  note  on  this  may  be  useful  in  bringing  it  to  the 
notice  of  some  of  your  readers  who  are  unacquainted 
with  it.  It  is  generally  recommended  as  an  edging 
plant  for  large  beds,  or  to  be  planted  in  clumps  on 
the  mixed  border.  But  the  results  obtained  in  such 
positions  are  not  encouraging,  for  unless  supported 
and  protected  from  heavy  rains  the  flowers  get 
splashed  and  lose  much  of  their  beauty.  When 
used  out  of  doors  it  should  be  planted  on  Grass,  and 
unless  the  soil  is  naturally  light  and  sandy,  an  ele- 
vated position  would  suit  it  best.  It  is,  however,  as 
a  pot  plant  for  cold  frame  culture  that  I  would  re- 
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commend  it ;  several  balbs  may  be  grown  in  a  7  inch 
pot,  and  they  will  flower  in  April  and  May.  The 
ample  foliage,  which  resembles  that  of  the  Snow- 
drop, recurves  sufficiently  to  quite  hide  the  pot,  and 
sets  off  the  starry  flowers,  which  are  about  2  inches 
in  diameter,  and  are  borne  on  slender  stems  about 
1  foot  in  height.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  white 
shaded  with  porcelain  blue,  and  a  dark  stripe  run- 
ning up  the  centre  of  each  petal  at  the  back  shows 
distinctly  through.  The  blooms  emit  a  strong 
Primrose-like  perfume.  Care  should  be  taken,  how- 
ever, not  to  damage  the  leaves  or  bulbs,  or  the  per- 
fume will  savour  of  Garlic.  On  a  pot  of  the  size 
mentioned  I  find  there  are  now  sixty-four  spikes 
showing,  on  about  fifty  of  which  the  flowers  are 
fully  expanded,  and  one  of  these  spikes  is  twin- 
flowered.  Does  this  often  occur  .'  One  would  think 
not  from  its  name.  Can  any  reader  say  if  there 
would  be  any  likelihood  of  iixing  the  character  by 
selecting  the  bulb  and  propagating  from  it  ?  I  may 
say  that  the  spike  appears  perfectly  normal,  and 
the  twin  flowers  are  not  the  result  of  fasoiation. — 
John  C.  Tallack,  Llvermere. 


recourse    to    planting   amongst   the   Roses,    firstly    these  laden  with  bold  trusses  of  scented  flowers  would 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Habdy    fernery.  —  Though    this    hardly 


comes 
under  the  designation  of  flower  garden,  there  are 
at  present  sntEoient  flowers  intermixed  with   the 
Ferns  as  to  justify  this  note.     In  respect  of  this 
department    of    ornamental  gardening,   Primroses, 
Scillas,  Daffodils,  Wood  Anemones,  Arabis,  Myosotis, 
and  Aubrietias  make  quite  a  show  no  w  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Ferns  are  frondless.    Daring  the  present 
week  all    dead  fronds  have  been  cut  off,  a  few 
specimens  lifted,  divided,  and  replanted,  and  the 
ground  weeded,  and  where  needed  fresh  soil  given. 
This  is  nearly  all  the  attention  this  department 
requires  or  receives  all  the  year  round,  as  on  no 
account  do  we  think  of  clearing  dead  fronds  as  soon 
as  they  die  off  in  autumn  and  winter,  but  they  are 
left  for  protection   to  the  crowns.      The  position, 
though    northerly,  and  obtaining  but   very  little 
amount  of  sunshine,  is  rather  dry;  consequently  all 
newly-planted  specimens  have  to  be  given  copious 
supplies  of  water  all  through  the  summer.    After 
this,  the  soil  being  of  great  depth,  they  get  so  well 
established  that  artificial  watering  is  never  required 
a  second  season.    The  shade  the  Ferns  afford  keeps 
the   flowering   plants   above    named  from  drying 
up  during   the  summer.      Of  course  they  do  not 
grow  or  flower  so  profusely  as  in  the  case  of  the 
same  plants  in  more  open  positions,  but  we  are  able 
to  plant  them  much  closer  together.     Refuse  Hya- 
cinths, Tulips,  Crocuses,  and  Daffodils   all  find  a 
home  amongst  the  Ferns.    Mice  and  rats  eat  some 
of  the  bulbs,  but  we  usually  get  a  fair  percentage 
of  third-rate  flowers,   which   are  most  useful    for 
cutting. 

Pruning  Roses. — This  treacherous  weather  has 
fairly  shrivelled  up  the  greater  half  of  the  buds 
that  had  started,  and  rather  than  have  ^blighted 
shoots  and  poor  flowers  we  prefer  to  wait  longer 
and  have  good  blooms  ;  hence  this  second  pruning 
that  is  being  performed  on  plants  that  are  most 
severely  injured  by  the  cold.  They  are  being  cut 
back  rather  hard  to  buds  that  although  pro- 
minent are  not  likely  to  burst  before  the  weather 
becomes  more  propitious.  Teas  are  mainly  on  walls 
and  are  more  sheltered ;  consequently  they  have 
suffered  but  little,  and  only  the  very  worst  shoots 
of  this  section  will  be  cut  back.  All  have  had  a  good 
dressing  of  new  soil  and  manure,  and  such  plants 
as  required  it  have  been  freshly  staked.  It  is  better 
to  do  this  whilst  busy  amongst  the  plants  rather 
than  postpone  it. 

LiLiUM  auratum  and  Gladiolus.  —  It  is 
possible,  no  doubt,  but  a  good  deal  of  labour,  skill, 
and  expense  would  be  needed  to  keep  a  Rose 
garden  continually  gay  with  flowers  from  June  to 
October.  For  that  period  every  jiart  of  the  garden 
devoted  to  flowering  plants  of  any  kind  we  are 
expected  to  keep  constantly  gay  with  flowers  of 
some  sort  or  other,  and  complaint  was  once  made 
that  beds  of  I'oses  were  most  disappointing,  because 
in  August,  when  the  greatest  floral  display  was 
wanted,  the  plants  were,  comparatively  speaking, 
flowerless.    To  remedy  this  defect,  I  first  of  all  had 


Stocks,  then  Asters,  next  Zinnias,  and  then  fol- 
lowed Virginian  Stock  and  other  annuals,  also  Jlig- 
nonette.  These  all  helped  somewhat  to  lengthen 
the  season  of  flowers,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
did  not  do  the  Hoses  any  good.  I,  therefore,  de- 
termined to  try  auratum  Lilies  and  Gladioli,  and 
the  success  has  been  complete.  The  rich  soil  for 
Roses  suits  both  these  bulbous  plants  well,  and  the 
only  drawback  is  the  diSiculty  to  get  the  Lilies  to 
grow  the  same  height  or  flower  simultaneously  with 
each  other.  In  these  respects  Gladioli  answer 
wonderfully  well,  and  I  expect  that  Hyacinthus 
candicans,  a  few  of  which  we  have  this  season  inter- 
mixed with  them,  will  answer  equally  well.  Migno- 
nette makes  an  appropriate  carpet  for  all,  and  this 
is  kept  so  thin  as  not  to  be  injurious  either  to  Roses 
or  bulbs. 

Border  Pinks  and  Carnations.— Birds  are 
doing  great  injury  to  these  this  season,  and  having 
noted  that  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  many 
other  years,  growers  would  do  well  to  be  on  the 
alert.  Chaffinches  and  sparrows  are  the  delinquents, 
as  they  have  eaten  the  points  out  of  a  number  of  our 
best  plants,  and  after  trial  of  several  remedies  an 
effectual  one  has  been  found,  and  that  is,  dusting 
the  plants  with  tobacco  powder.  Soot  and  lime 
proved  useless.  If  applied  with  a  sulphur  puff,  it 
will  cost  but  a  few  pence  to  do  a  large  number  of 
plants.  Seedlings  raised  last  summer,  and  which 
have  been  wintered  in  frames  as  well  as  cuttings 
struck  in  the  autumn,  are  now  to  be  planted  in 
clumps  of  about  five  plants  6  inches  apart.  They 
will  flower  later  than  old-established  plants,  and  so 
prolong  the  season  of  these  favourite  flowers. 

Bedding  Pelargoniums. — We  do  not  use  these 
very  largely,  and,  indeed,  at  this  season  have  not 
house  room  for  the  small  number  required,  and  so 
to  bridge  over  the  difficulty,  having  some  spare  old 
lights,  a  pit  has  been  constructed  by  driving  into 
the  ground  a  double  line  of  rough  stakes,  between 
which  straw  and  hay  form  a  good  wall.  The  lights 
rest  on  a  rough  rail  secured  to  the  wall  stakes.  On 
the  floor  of  the  pit  some  5  inches  depth  of  leaf -soil 
and  loam  has  been  put,'and  the  Pelargoniums  which 
have  been  wintered  in  boxes  are  now  being 
planted  out  about  6  inches  apart.  The  ronghish 
leaf-soil,  of  which  the  compost  mainly  consists,  will 
ensure  free  rooting,  so  that  the  plants  will  with  care 
transplant  with  sufficient  soil  adhering,  and  they 
will  scarcely  feel  the  check.  Our  favourite  bed- 
ding  varieties  are,  pinks.  Master  Christine  and 
Amaranth;  scarlets,  Henri  Jacoby,  Bonfire,  and 
Vesuvius ;  rose,  Nora  and  Trentham  Rose.  Whites 
are  not  used.  Variegated  varieties  are  Crystal 
Palace  Gem,  May  Queen,  Sophia  Dumaresque, 
Flower  of  Spring,  Rev.  W.  F.  Radcliffe,  Manglesi 
variegata,  and  Lady  Plymouth. 

General  work. — Preparing  beds  for  summer- 
bedding  plants,  planting  out  Violas,  Pansies,  Calceo- 
larias, and  Hollyhocks.  To  stake  Sweet  Peas  and 
make  the  principal  sowing,  also  of  Mignonette  and 
of  all  annuals  that  are  intended  to  be  raised  by  sow- 
ing them  in  open  borders.  Continue  to  propagate 
Alternantheras,  Ageratums,  Lobelias,  Iresine,  and 
all  soft-wooded  plants  that  are  needed  for  bedding. 
Seedling  Petunias  and  Verbenas  are  worthy  of 
greater  attention  than  they  receive.  We  have 
quantities  ready  to  prick  off  as  soon  as  other  plants 
o,in  be  got  out  of  the  pits  into  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  be  put.  All  plants  that  will  bear  a  few 
degrees  of  frost  will  now  be  got  out  and  placed 
under  the  shelter  of  walls  and  trees,  for  only  in  this 
way  can  room  be  found  for  plants  requiring  warmth 
until  all  danger  from  frost  is  past. 

W.  Wildsmith. 


prov6_ invaluable  subiects  for  conservatory  decoration 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  One  pip  only  of  a  large- 
flowored  yellow  is  remarkable  for  its  size,  .substance, 
and  depth  of  the  purest  gold.  If  the  rich  gold  tube 
were  round  instead  of  angular,  and  the  paste  were 
dense,  circular,  and  in  keeping  with  the  marginal  colour, 
it  would  make  a  grand  esliibition  self  Auricula.  With 
theforegoing  came  a  truss  of  a  stiiped  Auricula,  akind 
of  dull  magenta,  flaked  and  striped  with  gold. — R.  D. 

The  blue  Cornflower  (CentaureaCyanus).— The 
common  practice  in  gardens  of  sowing  seed  of  this 
hardy  plant  in  the  spring  does  not  allow  of  its  full 
development ;  indeed,  if  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  au- 
tumn in  patches  and  so  left,  the  plants  then  still  lack 
that  size  which  is  seen  when  sown  during  the  first 
week  in  September  and  transplanted  out  thinly  at 
the  end  of  October.     But  apart  from  the  much  finer 
development  in  plant  and  flower  seen  under  such  treat  - 
ment,  very  remarkable  and  interesting  is  the  exceed- 
ing variety  found  in  the  foliage  and  general  habit  of 
the  plants  when  they  have  made  strong  growth.  That 
is  at  least  my  experience  here,  for  in  a  small  batch  of 
plants  more  variation  in  foliage  and  habit  of  growth 
are  seen  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  hardy  plant. 
The  foliage  in  its  diversity  approaches  most  nearly 
to  the  variations  of  the  flowers  of  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums, for  whilst  some  have  long,  curled  foliage, 
others  have  equally  narrow  leafage,  but  shorter  and 
more  compact.     Then  some  of  the  plants  have  tall, 
flat,  almost  erect  leafage,  whilst  others  have  shorter 
leafage  of  similar  form,  and  there  are  intermediate 
variations.    Some  are  so  marked  that  it  is  hard  to 
believe  all  will  produce  flowers  identical  in  charac- 
ter.    There  is  perhaps  no  hardy  annual  which  it  is 
more  desirable  should  have  its  flowers  enlarged  and 
its  colour  deepened  than  is  this  Cornflower.     It  is  so 
common  as  to  be  universally  grown,  and  it  is  so  much 
in  demand  as  to  be  indispensable  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  that  natural  colour  of  blue  which  all  admire. 
And  yet  it  seems  not  to  have  improved  in  flower  ap- 
preciably under  garden  cultivation,  as  seed  saved 
from  cornfield  plants  will  in  gardens  give  as  good 
flowers  generally  as  will  be  the  product  of  garden- 
raised  plants  of   many  years'  succession.     Without 
doubt   these   blue    flowers,   doubled   in   size   and 
deepened  in  colour,  would  prove  valuable  additions 
to  our  garden  flora,  and  I  hope  some  day  that  desired 
improvement  may  be  brought  about. — A.  D. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Yellow  Auriculas.— From  the  Rev.  A.  Rawson, 
of  Windermere,  has  come  a  box  of  blooms  of  exquisitely 
scented  yellow  Auriculas  in  half  a  dozen  distinct  varie- 
ties. For  some  time  past  lUr.  Rawson  has  been  engaged 
ill  improving  the  Dusty  Miller  of  the  north,  and  lie  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  his  success,  as  shown  by  the 
flowers  sent  from  the  lake  district.  They  range  in 
colour  from  creamy  yellow  to  gold,  and  they  produce 
very  fine  trusses  of  flowers.  Mr.  Rawson  states  that 
they  are  blooming  in  a  frame  just  to  keep  them  from 
injury  by  the   \mtowrird   weather.     Large  plants   of 


Double  blue  Hepatlca  is  very  deep  blue,  and  quite 
double.  Messrs,  B.airhad  several  plants  rtoweriDg  in  their 
nursery  at  Tooting  a  few  days  ago. 

Narcissus  Horafleldi.— This  species  is  largely  grown 
by  Mr.  Penfold  at  Beddington  House,  where  it  is  now  finely 
in  flower.  It  is  considered  the  finest  of  all,  Empress  as 
grown  here  being  very  similar,  but  always  later. 

Blue  'winter  'Windflower  (Anemone  blanda)  was 
flowering  remarkabl}'  well  a  few  days  ago  on  the  Kew  rock- 
ery. The  spreading  clump  covered  with  rich  deep  blue  flowers 
was  nestling  in  a  sunny  comer. 

Tenby  Daffodil  was  very  fine  recently  In  the  Epsom 
Nursery.  There  is  an  immense  bed  of  it,  as  the  flowers  are  in 
considerable  demand  by  reason  of  their  bright  colour  and 
neatness.     It  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  D,.ffodils. 

Naroiasun  poeticus  grandlflorua  has  much  larger 
flowers  than  the  type,  at  the  same  time  retaining  its  purity 
and  delicious  fragrance.  It  is  a  choice  variety,  and  is  bloom- 
ing in  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son's  nursery  .at  Broxbourne. 

A  small-flcwered  variety  of  the  old  double  yellow 
Wallflower  we  recently  noted  .at  Broxbourne.  It  is  quite 
double,  rich  yellow,  and  smaller  than  the  type.  It  is  called 
Kwbank's  v.ariety,  and  is  quite  hardy. 

Double  Primroses  are  gaming  ground,  and  they  are 
likely  to  do  so  when  we  get  such  fine,  bold  flowers  as  those 
of  the  double  lilac,  yellow,  and  crimson.  We  noted  these  re- 
cently in  bloom  with  the  Messrs.  Barr, 

A  varie&atel  Daisy  of  the  richest  leafage  is  aucubai- 
folia,  but  unfortunately  it  is  tender.  Messrs.  Barr  had 
several  plants  in  pots,  but  they  mentioned  tha^.  large 
breadths  planted  out  were  killed. 

Anemone  Fannini,  in  flower  at  Kew,  seems  to  be  a 
really  valuable  plant  for  the  garden.  It  is  hardy,  vigorous, 
and  with  white  flowers.  We  quite  expect  this  to  be  one  of 
the  hardy  plants  of  the  iMtwxfi.y^"^ 

Anemone  blanda, — Can  anyone  give  me  the  origin  of 
this  ,\uciiionc  'i  1  find  tbat  In  some  catalogues  it  is  given 
(and  1  have  no  doubt  very  properly)  as  a  variety  of  A.  ajien- 
nina.  Who  selected  if.'  or  is  it  a  seedling  form,  though  I 
am  not  aware  if  A.  apennina  yields  seeds  'I  Who  named  it 
blanda"/  and  who  sent  it  out'.' — R,  D. 

Croivn  Imperials  are  making  the  garden  gay 
with  their  large  bell-shaped  flowers.  The  old  Fritil- 
laria    imperiahs    is    rich   in   colour,   but  the   golden- 
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coloured  variety  is  tlie  finest.     Both  are  blooming  with 
Messrs.  Barr,  and  amongst  them  is  the  variegated  va- 
,  riety,  a  bright  and  handsome  plant. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.   GIRDLESTONB. 

ROSE-COLOURED  ROSES. 

.There  is  a  great  want  among  Rosea  of  some 
first- rate  vigorous  varieties  of  a  pure  and  brilliant 
rose  colour.  There  are  red  Roses,  piuk  Roses, 
crimson  Roses,  and  even  white  and  yellow  Roses 
in  considerable  numbers  which  have  all  the 
principal  recommendations, but  there  is  a  plenti- 
ful lack  of  varieties  of  that  bright  and  telling 
rose — a  colour  which  to  many  people  is  more 
delightful  than  all  others — possessing  also  the 
essential  (jualities  of  hardiness  and  vigour. 

Of  course  the  names  of  all  colours  are  so 
loosely  employed  by  Rose  growers,  and  are, 
moreover,  so  vaguely  defined,  that  the  term 
rose  colour  is  frequently  made  to  indicate  the 
most  widely  differing  tints.  If,  for  instance, 
rose  colour  ia  the  exact  definition  of  the  delicate 
shade  of  maiden  blooms  of  Monsieur  Noman,  it 
cm  hardly  be  contended,  in  view  of  such  recent 
varieties  as  Her  Majesty  and  Mme.  Gabriel 
Luizet,to  say  nothing  of  the  fine  allied  varieties, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  Alphonse  Soupert,  and 
Mme.  Georges  Schwartz,  that  there  have  not 
been  valuable  and  vigorous  additions  made  to 
the  section. 

But  it  is  desired  to  employ  the  term  rose 
colour  to  define  the  brighter  shade  of  such  Roses 
as  C'oustantin  Petriakofl'  or  Marie  Finger  at  its 
very  best  and  freshest,  and  while  there  are 
several  Roses  with  very  lovely  flowers  of  this 
type  of  colour,  most  of  them  are  so  little  hardy 
or  vigorous,  that  there  is  ample  work  for  the 
raiser  to  extend  the  class  not  only  in  numbers, 
but  in  constitution. 

Victor  Verdier  has  been  the  parent  of  some  of 
the  mo.st  pleasing  Roses  of  this  colour,  including 
perhaps  the  best  of  all,  namely,  Suzanne  Marie 
Rodocanachi  (Leveque,  1884),  not  to  be  confused 
with  a  Rose  of  almost  similar  name,  but  of  in- 
finitely less  value  sent  out  a  few  years  previously 
by  E.  Verdier.  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi  is 
about  the  strongest  grower  of  the  Victor  Verdier 
family,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  fine  deep- 
petalled  flowers  of  a  pure  rich  rose  colour,  and 
lias  the  additional  advantages  of  being  a  thorough 
autumnal  and  not  very  liable  to  mildew.  That 
so  attractive  a  Rose  should  be  weighted  with  so 
terrible  (to  English  tongues)  a  name  is  a  genuine 
misfortune,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
Rodocanachi  might  be  dropped  altogether  and 
the  Rose  be  known  as  Suzanne  Marie — an 
arrangement  to  which  probably  little  objection 
would  be  raised. 

Another  very  lovely  Rose  is  Mary  Bennett 
(Bennett,  1884),  which  would  be  assured  of  a 
very  high  position  if  it  would  only  grow.  As  a 
maiden  on  dwarf  Brier  stocks,  it  is  most  con- 
stant, every  bud  producing  a  practically  perfect 
flower,  exquisite  in  its  pure  rich  tint  of  rose  as 
well  as  in  its  refined  and  graceful  form,  but  as  a 
cut-back  it  must  be  regretfully  admitted  tliat  it 
is  not  vigorous  enough.  Nevertheless,  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  tyi>e  of  flower  that  is  wanted,  and  if 
Mr.  Bennett  would  oblige  with  a  Mary  Bennett 
of  as  vigorous  a  constitution  as  Ulrich  Brunner, 
the  ideal  rose-coloured  Rose  would  be  realised. 

There  are  two  other  Roses  of  this  family  of 
considerable  attraction  and  which  promise  to 
prove  valuable  ;  Rosicriste  Chauvry  (Gonod, 
188.5),  which  appears  likely  to  bo  considered  as 
the  best  of  its  late  raiser's  seedlings,  and  is  a 
good,  deeper-coloured,  and  brighter  Victor  Ver- 


dier, although  it  is  possible  that  in  a  season  of 
less  brilliant  sunshine  than  that  of  1887  the 
colour  may  be  too  deep  to  rank  as  rose  ;  and 
Mme.  Bois  (C.  Levet,  1886),  a  very  brilliant 
and  pure  rose  colour,  with  flowers  large  and 
well  formed,  and  of  vigorous  habit  for  the 
section. 

Maiden  blooms  of  Marie  Finger  (Rambaux, 
1873),  espeeialh-  when  young,  are  of  the  colour 
that  it  is  desirable  to  define,  but  on  cut-backs  or 
when  rather  fully  blown,  there  is  just  a  hint  of 
a  lilac  shade  that  mars  their  brightness.  There 
are  three  other  charming  varieties,  all  of  whose 
flowers,  unfortunately,  are  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage  as  maidens,  but  which  are  taller 
growers  than  the  Victor  Verdier  family.  The 
first,  and  perhaps  the  finest  of  these  is  Countess 
of  Rosebery  (Postans,  1870),  of  which  a  maiden 
bloom  at  its  best  can  hardly  be  surpassed  for 
purity  of  colour,  size,  and  perfection  of  form, 
but  the  variety  lacks  that  absolute  constancy 
which  is  looked  for  now-a-days  in  a  Rose  of  the 
very  first  rank.  Almost  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Lady  Sheffield  (Postans,  1881),  a  lovely  Rose 
of  the  same  type  of  colour,  but  distinct,  espe- 
cially in  form  and  habit.  The  youngest  of  the 
trio  is  Marie  Legrange  (Liabaud,  1882),  which, 
like  the  other  two,  is  smooth-wooded  and  a 
fairly  tall  grower,  and  produces  most  pleasing 
rose  flowers,  rather  lacking  size  on  cut-backs, 
perhaps',  though  the  maiden  blooms  are  of  good 
high-centred  form  and  exceptionally  smooth  and 
well  finished.  Their  colour  is  between  that  of 
Mary  Bennett  and  Mme.  Charles  Crapelet  (Fon- 
taine, 18-j9),  which,  though  so  old,  is  still 
among  the  best  of  its  colour  and  a  most  charm- 
ing Rose. 

Another  Rose  of  about  the  same  date,  which, 
though  now-a-days  lacking  (unlike  Madame 
Charles  Crapelet)  the  fulness  and  refinement  of 
form  considered  essential  to  a  first-rate  Rose, 
has  still  the  brightest  and  freshest  possible  com- 
plexion is  Anna  de  Diesbach  (Lacharme,  1858), 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  telling  colour  is 
this  Rose's  chief  recommendation. 

It  seemed  on  the  appearance  of  Comtesse 
Riza  du  Pare  (Schwartz,  1876)  as  if  it  might  be 
among  the  Teas  that  varieties  of  pure  rose 
colour  would  be  obtained,  but  this  particular 
variety  is  still  the  only  one  of  its  colour  in  the 
class,  and  is  itself  so  little  constant  in  form  that 
it  has  never  attained  a  wide  popularity.  The 
nearest  approach  among  Hybrid  Teas  is  in  the 
delightful  Grace  Darling,  but  here  the  rose 
colour  is  generally  diff'used  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  yellow  and  shaded  white. 

Comtesse  de  Paris  (Leveque,  1882),  a  charm- 
ing ever-blooming  Hybrid  Perpetual  (not  to  be 
confounded  with  a  crimson  Rose  sent  out  under 
the  same  name  by  E.  Verdier  in  18(i4),  is  a 
pure  rose  colour,  which  flowers  with  equal 
freedom  and  constancy  as  a  maiden  and  as  a 
cut-back,  and  which  will,  perhaps,  in  time  obtain 
the  general  recognition  that  it  deserves.  The 
flowers  are  of  admirable  form,  and  the  variety 
is  most  useful  in  the  garden,  since  the  bright 
flowers  are  carried  erect  on  their  upright  stems, 
and  are  abundantly  produced  in  autumn  as  well 
as  in  summer.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most 
characteristic  of  all  m  colour  is  the  variety  re- 
ferred to  above  as  typical,  namely,  Constantin 
Petriakoff  (.Jamain,  1877),  which  yields  the 
most  lovely  maiden  blooms,  but  appears  as  a 
cut-back  on  Manetti  to  be  absolutely  without  a 
constitution.  Must  it  always  be  that  the  attain- 
ment of  this  brilliant  purity  of  tint  can  only  be 
at  the  expense  of  vigour  >.  Although,  however, 
as  a  cut-back  on  Manetti  this  Rose  is  hopeless, 
on  seedling  Brier  grown  in  the  strong  land  of 
the  west  of  England  it  appears  to  thrive,  and 


certainly  during  the  summer  beautiful  blooms 
are  exhibited  from  thence. 

Nevertheless,  Roses  that  have  to  be  grown  on 
a  particular  stock  or  soil  cannot  be  considered 
to  be,  from  the  general  grower's  point  of  view, 
in  the  first  rank  ;  and  the  problem  that  raisers 
have  yet  to  solve  is  how  to  eliminate  all  bluish 
shades  and  obtain  pure  rose  without  sacrificing 
the  hardiness  and  vigour  of  the  plant. 


MARECHAL  KIEL  ROSE. 
In  Mr.  Girdlestone's  most  interesting  account  of 
new  Roses  at  Cheshunt,  p.  309,  the  following  sen- 
tence occurs : — 

The  celebrated  and  patriarchal  trees  of  Marechal 
Kiel  are  bearing  this  year  finer  flowers  than  ever,  and 
are  evidently  endowed  with  eternal  youth,_  affording  a 
standing  protest  against  the  f  reqnent  allegation  that  the 
Marechal's  life  is  a  short  and  a  merry  one. 

■While  all  of  us  who  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
these  fine  plants  heartily  congratulate  their  owner 
on  their  present  prosperous  condition,  we  would 
be  farther  indebted  to  him  if  he  would  favour  us 
with  his  views  as  to  the  cause  of  their  abnormal 
longevity— it  it  is  abnormal.  That  the  plants  are 
large  and  fine  is  readily  admitted,  but  that  they 
have  earned  the  title  to  be  called  patriarchal  may  be 
doubted.  Few  men  know  better  than  Messrs. 
Girdlestone  and  George  Paul  that  size  is  but  a  poor 
test  of  age  in  the  matter  of  Maiechal  Niels.  I  also 
forget  whether  these  fine  plants  of  Marechal  Niel 
are  on  their  own  roots,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Banksian. 
or  other  stocks,  and  whether  they  have  developed 
any  warts  or  not.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  every 
rosarian  of  The  Garden  to  have  the  views  of 
snob  an  experienced  cultivator  as  Mr.  George  Paul 
on  the  causes,  prevention,  or  cure  of  these  warts, 
which  cut  short  the  lives  of  so  many  Marechal  Niel 
Koses.  Any  specialities  of  culture,  soil,  or  manure 
that  may  be  thought  to  have  added  to  the  length 
of  life  of  those  particular  plants  of  the  Mari^cbal 
might  also  prove  valuable  aids  to  the  elucidation 
of  one  of  the  most  inscrutable  and  provoking 
mysteries  in  the  lite,  constitution  and  premature 
death  of  this  invaluable  Rose.  By  the  way  Mr. 
Girdlestone  winds  up  the  sentence  I  have  quoted,  it 
almost  seems  as  it  he  doubted  that  Marechal  Niel 
Roses  were  short-lived.  But  no  rosarian  of  his 
experience  can  really  doubt  or  deny  this  all  too 
abundantly  demonstrated  tact  that  individual  plants 
of  the  Marechal  Niel  die  young,  having  the  life 
throttled  out  of  them  by  cruelly  constrictive  warts. 
The  existence  of  a  few  patriarchs  here  and  there 
affords  no  more  logical  or  standing  protest  against 
such  truthful  allegations  than  the  existence  of  a 
few  octogenarians  disproves  the  melancholy  fact 
that  the  majority  of  our  race  die  young,  or  before 
reaching  middle  age. 

Bat  if  Messrs.  Girdlestone,  George  Paul,  or  other 
writer  for  or  reader  of  The  Garden  will  show  us 
the  way  to  make  our  Marechal  Niel  plants  patri- 
archal, they  will  confer  a  favour  on  many  readers 
and  cultivators,  who  would  love  their  golden  Mare- 
chals  all  the  better  were  their  annual  harvest  of 
beauty  and  fragrance  reaped  from  plants  better 
known  and,  consequently,  more  endeared  to  them 
by  sentiment  and  association  as  the  years  rolled  by. 

■^  D.  T.  F. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 

Single  Boses  are  coming  to  the  front  there  i.s  no  doubt. 
Witness  the  .iw:ird  of  a  flrstcla.s.s  certificate  by  tho  Roy.al 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  10th  inst.  to  Rosa  multiflor 
grandiflora,  a  most  beautiful  variety,  and  one  thoroughly  de- 
serving of  recognition. 

Seedling  plants  of  Kosa  mnltiflora  (syn.,  poly- 
antha)  are  a  good  deal  used  now  in  France  as  stocks  on 
which  to  gi-aft  Roses  under  glass  in  spring.  The  seedlings 
nl  the  new  R.  multiHora  grandiflora  are  said  to  be  espCLially 
well  adapted  fortius  purpose,  and  experiments  are  now  being 
made  to  a-cerlain  their  value  for  buddmg  out  of  doors. 

Marechal  Niel  should  be  exceptionally  fine  out  of  doors 
this  year,  for  the  wood  was  well  ripened  in  the  abundant 
sunshine  of  last  summer,  and  has  passed  through  the  winter 
uninjured.  The  continued  coldness  of  the  weather  now,  too, 
is  keeping  the  growth  from  a  too  early  start,  so  ihat  th« 
chances  of  a  fine  crop  of  fiowers  presently  have  rarely  appeared 
nT,ore  favourable. 
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Eoses_  and  the  frost.— Eight  degrees  of  frost 
this  morniDg  (April  27)  will  not  improve  the  chance  of 
Roses  pruned  in  February  or  early  March.  This  April 
frost  is  less  severe  than  has  sometimes  been  the  case  of 
late  years,  but  it  will  probably  be  followed  by  another 
early  in  May. 

Rosa  berberidifolia  Hardyi.— It  is  worth 
noting  that  a  plant  of  this  Rose,  growing  entirely  in 
the  open  without  any  protection  whatever,  is  bursting 
into  leaf  to  the  very  tips  of  the  shoots ;  whereas  a  plant 
m  a  sheltered  position  on  a  south-eastern  slope  of  the 
rockery  has  its  slioots  killed  back  more  than  half  their 
length,  although  protected  by  a  good  bunch  of  dry 
Bracken  Fern. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— We  learn  that 
the  council  have  decided  that  the  show  in  the  Inner 
Temple  Gardens  shall  be  kept  open  for  two  days,  viz. 
May  ir  and  18. 

Polyanthuses  in  variety  came  from  Mr.  W.  H. 
Frettingham,  Beeston  Nurseries,  Nottingham.  The 
flowers  were  rich  in  colour,  bold,  and  handsome,  espe- 
cially the  beautiful  laced  varieties.  Every  gardener  who 
admires  simple  beauty  should  grow  the  variously 
coloured  Polyanthuses  and  Primroses. 

Draba  saxicolor. — I  was  much  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  this  alpine  gem  (for  so  it  truly  is)  when  I 
saw  large_ tufts  of  it  on  the  new  portion  of  the  rock- 
work  at  York  a  few  days  ago,  where  it  forms  masses  of 
golden  yellow.  It  appears  quite  distinct  from  most 
other  species  of  Drabas.  It  spreads  in  a  similar  way 
to,  and  resembles  in  habit,  Saxifraga  tenella. — R.  P. 

French  Pansies.— We  have  received  from  Messrs. 
Vilmorin-Andrieux,  of  Paris,  a  gathering  of  Trimar- 
deau  Pansies.  They  are  remarkably  vigorous  and 
showy,  but  we  think  in  beauty  not  quite  equal  to  the 
tufted  Pansies,  such  as  the  self-coloured  Mrs.  Kinnear, 
Ariel,  Holyrood,  and  many  others,  and  the  beautiful 
laced_ varieties.  It  is  possible  to  make  even  the  Pansy 
too  big.  Its  purity  and  beauty  of  colour  are  its  most 
precious  qualities. 

Flowers  from  Cork.— From  Mr.  Hartland,  of 

Cork,  we  received  a  gathering  of  flowers,  including 
the  double  Lilac  and  a  Jonquil,  described  as  the  Mon- 
ster Irish  Jonquil.  It  is  a  very  sweet  and  quite  double 
variety,  the  colour  rich  yellow.  Also  came  flowers  of 
the  hybrid  poeticus  Narciss  Muzart  orientalis,  which 
is  considered  a  fine  market  plant.  It  has  large,  bold 
clusters  of  white  flowers,  the  cup  or  chalice  rich 
orange.  It  is  something  like  Polyanthus  Narcissus 
in  appearance  and  perfume. 

Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum.— I  send  you  flowers 
of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  which,  I  think,  are 
particularly  good,  as  the  faded  raceme  has  some 
lifty-eight  flowers,  and  the  plant  is  not  a  large  one. 
I  also  have  one  or  two  plants  with  the  colour  of  the 
blooms  nearer  to  lemon— very  pretty.  I  also  enclose 
a  bloom  of  Cattleya  Mossiai — J.  F.  WILKINSON, 
The  Garilen.s,  Bi;/Ji!and,  Minchhiliamptou. 

*,*  A  handsome  raceme  of  one  of  the  finest  of 
Dendrobes.  The  Cattleya  represented  a  good  average 
variety.- Ed. 

A  white  Zephyranthes.— In  the  article  in 
The  Garden  of  .January  7,  18.S8,  I  do  not  find  any 
reference  to  a  pure  white  Zephyranthes  having  up- 
right, stiff,  cylindrical,  dark  green  leaves  like  those 
of  a  young  Onion.  It  is  very  common  in  gardens 
here,  as  is  also  the  other  white  one  with  narrow, 
Boft  green  leaves,  viz.,  Z.tubispatha.  The  former  has 
the  best  flowers,  the  form  of  which  is  more  com- 
pact, somewhat  like  those  of  a  Dutch  Crocus.  The 
bulbs  are  smaller  than  those  of  Z,  carinata,  and  the 
outer  skin  is  black.  Can  you  tell  me  what  variety 
it  is  ?— P.  BARit[E,  Ford  Vale,  Lufknuw,  India. 

The  Crete  Mullein  (Celsia  cretioa)  is  gene- 
rally grown  out  of  doors,  but  it  makes  a  capital  pot 
plant  for  the  greenhouse  in  spring,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  fine  specimens  of  it  in  the  greenhouse  at 
Kew  at  the  present  time.  These  plants  are  from 
4  feet  to  .0  feet  high,  slender  and  erect,  the  upper 
half  of  the  stem  being  wreathed  with  large  golden 
yellow  flowers,  densely  packed  together  A  group 
of  well-flowered  plants  produces  a  fine  effect,  and 
as  the  flowers  open  in  succession  the  plants  are 
attractive  for  a  long  time.  It  is  almost  hardy, 
and,  therefore,  may  be  grown  successfully  in  frames 
It  is  biennial,  but  a  few  fine  plants  can  be  ea.sil^ 
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and  quickly  grown  from  seed.  Another  Celsia  is 
often  seen  in  gardens  as  C.  cretica,  but  which  is 
really  0.  Arcturus,  altogether  a  smaller,  though 
scarcely  less  showy  [ilant. 

Cattleyas  from  Perth.— Mr.  W.  Macdonald, 
Woodlands  House,  Perth,  has  sent  us  a  bloom  of 
Cattleya  speoiosissima  and  a  spike  of  Lselia  Russelli- 
ana.  The  first-named  is  a  showy,  handsome  flower, 
which  is  about  the  same  size  as  a  good  bloom  of  C. 
Trians.  The  colouring  presents  no  special  features, 
except  on  the  lip,  which  is  of  purplish  tint,  boldly 
veined  with  rich  amethyst.  L.  Russelliana  is  a  va- 
riety of  the  pnrpurata  group  and  has  large  flowers, 
in  which  the  sepals  are  considerably  narrower  than 
the  petals,  both  being  of  a  delicate  tint  of  lilac. 
The  lip  is  large,  rose-magenta,  and  pale  yellow  in 
the  throat. 

The   Gentianella   at   Oakwood. — I   had  no 

idea  of  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  varieties  of  Gen- 
tiana  acaulis  (Gentianella)  till  they  lately  bloomed 
at  Oakwood.  The  gorgeous  blue  of  the  type,  espe- 
cially when  grown  in  full  sunshine,  might  make  it 
seem  that  any  change  in  colour  would  be  a  move  in 
the  wrong  direction,  but  in  this  case,  as  the  varieties 
are  all  of  delicate  tints  of  colour,  no  comparison  is 
provoked.  My  son,  Mr.  Scott  Wilson,  while  study- 
ing Swiss  birds  in  188.5  and  1886.  did  not  forget  the 
Wisley  garden,  and  when  among  the  Gentianellas, 
collected  those  of  abnormal  colours  and  sent  them 
home.  They  are  now  established  and.  though  small 
plants,  are  blooming  well.  One  is  pale  azure-blue  ; 
another  white,  faintly  tinted  with  pale  blue ;  an- 
other white,  tinted  with  pink-purple,  the  reverse  of 
the  throat  being  a  full  pink-purple.— Geokqb  F. 
Wilson,  Heatherhank,  Weijbridde  Heath. 

Tropseolum  rhomboideum  (Lem.)  and  T. 
amceaum  (Rengifo.). — T.  rhomboideum  was  intro- 
duced to  Europe  some  forty  years  ago,  but  has 
since  disappeared  from  cultivation.  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  re-introducing  this,  and  also  for  the  first 
time  a  nearly  allied  species,  T.  amceaum  (Rengifo.). 
Both  (natives  of  Chili)  belong  to  the  tuberous- 
rooted  section,  of  which  T.  tricolor  is  the  best- 
known  representative.  The  flowers  of  both  are 
intermediate  between  those  of  tricolor  and  brachy- 
ceras,  the  flowers  yellow,  the  calyx  yellow,  red,  and 
green.  T.  rhomboideum  differs  from  T.  amcBnum 
by  its  shorter  spur,  more  open  flower,  and  its  deeper 
red  colour.  Both  are  lovely  plants,  well  worth  oul- 
tiva,tion  as  greenhouse  climbers.  A  sandy  soil,  good 
drainage,  and  careful  watering  are  all  they  require. 
A  low  temperature  suits  them  best  during  winter. 
Some  of  my  plants  were  accidentally  frozen,  and  by 
thawing  them  slowly  they  took  no  harm.  T.  poly- 
phyllum,  edule,  and  another  new  species  from 
the  Canary  Islands  are  perfectly  hardy  here.— Max 
Lbichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 

Drabas.— These  are  now  about  at  their  best,  and 
although  to  the  casual  observer  there  is  a  great 
similarity  amongst  the  several  species,  they  prove 
distinct  enough  when  carefully  examined.  The 
best  we  have  seen  so  far  is  one  called  D.  Ardoini, 
said  to  be  a  native  of  the  Caucasus,  and  perfectly 
hardy,  even  in  e.xposed  positions.  It  forms  large 
tufts  of  tiny  rosettes  of  a  greyish  appearance,  and 
with  an  abundance  of  short  silvery  hairs  on  the 
foliage.  Each  is  surmounted  with  bunches  of  deep 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  larger  than  those  of  any  of 
the  European  kinds  known  to  us.  D.  Aizoon,  a  native 
of  the  mountains  of  Carinthia,  and  closely  allied  to 
D.  aizoides,  is  a  very  charming  plant.  We  have  a 
large  tuft  placed  in  the  hollow  of  a  stone,  with  no 
more  than  a  handful  of  soil,  yet  in  the  best  of  health 
and  flowering  most  profusely.  Others  are  D. 
corymbosa,  nivalis,  Dorneri,  all  white  flowered  and 
very  useful  for  rockeries. 

Alpine  Crowfoots.— Amongst  the  prettiest  in 
flower  just  now  is  the  mountain  Buttercup  (Ranun- 
culus montanus).  The  flowers  are  a  little  larger 
than  those  of  our  common  native  species,  but  the 
whole  plant  is  only  2  inches  or  so  high,  compact  in 
habit  and  producing  its  brilliant  flowers  with  great 
freedom.  R.  alpestris,  though  plentiful  on  most  of 
the  mountain  ranges  of  Europe,  does  not  seem  to  be 
common  in  gardens,  the  name  often  being  applied 
to  a  near  ally,  R.  crenatus.     The  flowers  are  borne 


on  short  stalks,  from  one  to  three  on  each,  pure 
white,  and  make  a  fine  contrast  against  the  dark 
green  foliage.  R.  bilobus  aU o  belongs  to  this  set, 
the  leaves  being  smaller,  kidney-shaped,  dark  green, 
and  the  flowers  not  so  plentiful  as  in  the  above 
two  mentioned  kinds.  R.  Traunfellneri  appears 
to  be  a  small  form  of  R.  alpestris,  habit,  flowers,  &o., 
corresponding.  The  most  curious,  however,  we 
have  yet  seen  is  one  called  R.  hybridus,  in  every 
way  like  R.  Thora,  except  in  the  flowers,  which  are 
yellow.  They  should  be  grown  on  exposed  places, 
and  well  looked  after. 

Apennine  Windflower  (Anemone  apennina). 
— In  small  patches  on  rockeries,  &c.,  the  Apennine 
Windflower  is  an  extremely  useful  plant,  being  so 
free  flowering,  and  producing  as  it  does  such  ample 
bright  green  foliage,  but  as  a  wild  plant  we  have 
nothing  to  compare  with  it,  unless  indeed  it  is  its  near 
ally,  A.  blanda.  In  the  wild  garden  at  Kew,  at  the 
present  time  a  golden  sheet  of  Daffodils,  a  large 
patch  of  several  hundred  crowns  is  a  most  lovely 
sight.  The  groundwork  is  Vinca  minor,  which  does 
not  seem  to  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  Anemone, 
and  the  Buttercups  have  been  left  to  mingle  amongst 
the  others,  the  bright  golden  flowers  of  which 
heighten  and  give  variety  to  the  group.  A  tall 
tuft  of  coarse  Grass,  a  Dock  here  and  there,  Viola 
odorata,  and  a  few  bits  of  Chickweed,  &c,,  gave  us 
infinitely  more  pleasure  than  a  trim  bed  or  border 
of  the  choicest  mixed  flowers. 

Two  rare  Tulips  are  Tulipa  lanata  and  T. 
Kolpakowskiana.both  brilliantly  coloured  forms  that 
are  now  flowering  with  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  in  their 
Broxboume  nursery.  Such  gems  as  these  are 
worth  the  care  of  the  lover  of  the  species  of  Tulip, 
as  their  beauty  is  far  more  refined  than  that  of  such 
large-flowered  species  as  T.  Greigi  or  the  coarse  T. 
prsaoox.  T.  lanata  is  of  dwarf  habit,  the  colour  of 
the  neat  goblet-shaped  flower  rich  vermillion, 
relieved  with  a  large  black  spot  at  the  base  of  each 
of  the  segments.  It  would  make  an  excellent 
Tulip  for  massing,  by  reason  of  its  dwarfness.  T. 
Kolpakowskiana  is  more  elegant,  the  flower  bell- 
shaped,  small,  and  on  a  slender  stem  about  i  inches 
or  5  inches  long.  It  is  faintly  scented,  the  colour 
varying  from  rich  scarlet  to  clear  gold  yellow,  with 
some  of  the  segments  striped  with  scarlet.  It  is 
very  free,  and  one  of  the  choicest  Central  Asian 
species.  Also  in  bloom  at  Broxboume  is  the 
Italian  form  of  the  English  Tulipa  sylvestris,  the 
segments  longer  than  in  our  English  kind,  and  the 
habit  dwarfer  ;  it  is  of  an  excellent  yellow  colour, 
and  with  brownish  stems.  We  want  greater 
interest  taken  in  the  species  of  Tulip,  as  amongst 
them  are  some  that  rival  the  florists'  types  for  clear- 
ness and  brilliancy  of  colour.  There  were  several 
of  them  in  bloom  at  Kew  recently. 


Address  to  the  Dean  of  Rochester. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  old  South  Notts 
Horticultural  Society,  it  was  decided  to  present  a 
congratulatory  address  from  his  horticultural  friends 
to  Dean  Hole  upon  leaving  the  neighbourhood  in 
consequence  of  his  elevation  to  the  Deanery  of 
Rochestei'.  The  address  is  to  be  handsomely  illumi- 
nated and  enclosed  in  a  carved  Oak  casket,  and  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  necessary  arrangements  a 
sub-committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the 
chairman  (Dr.  Appleby),  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Dolphin,  Mr. 
Gascoyne,  and  Mr.  Marsland.  It  was  felt  that  the 
number  of  subscribers  would  be  more  appreciated 
than  the  amount  subscribed ;  therefore  the  indivi- 
dual subscriptions  are  not  to  exceed  10s.,  and  all 
old  members  of  the  society,  exhibitors  at  its  meet- 
ings, and  fellow  workers  in  horticulture  in  Newark 
and  the  neighbourhood  are  invited  to  contribute. 
Any  of  the  above  mentioned  gentlemen  will  be  glad 
to  receive  subscriptions,  or  they  may  be  sent  direct 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  fund,  Mr.  E.  M.  Hutton- 
Riddell,Messr.-!.  Samuel  iSmithand  Company's,  New- 
ark. Many  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden  will 
remember  Dean  Hole  as  the  author  of  the  charming 
"  Book  about  Roses "  and  the  "  Six  of  Spades." 
The  circular  is  published  in  full  in  our  advertise- 
ment sheet.  The  subscription  list  will  remain 
open  until  the  epd  of  May. 
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A  PERGOLA. 
A  BEAUTIFUL  example  of  a  Vine-clad  pergola 
is  given  in  the  annexed  engraving  of  tlie  one 
in  the  old  Capuchin  Convent  at  Amalfi,  in 
Southern  Italy.  It  is  of  stately  proportions, 
and,  standing  as  it  does  in  a  commanding 
position  on  a  coast  renowned  for  singular 
natural  beauty,  one  is  disposed  to  envy  the 
former  brothers  of  the  order  their  jslace  of 
daily  exercise  and  meditation.  The  convent 
is  now  no  longer  a  religious  house.  Adapta- 
tions of  the  Italian  pergola  are  mucli  to  be 
recommended  in  English  gardens,  for  though 
our  summer  is  short,  there  are  a  good  three 
months  when  a  bowery  shaded  walk  would 
be  most  enjoyable,   and  besides    Vines,   the 


real  gems.  But  I  think  there  is  considerable  contusion 
of  ideas  and  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  really  con- 
stitutes an  alpine  plant.  I  visited  a  show  lately  in 
Scotland  where  a  prize  is  given  for  the  best  six  alpine 
plants.  The  two  lots  that  were  first  and  second  con- 
tained plants  of  Grape  Hyacinths  and  dwarf  Daffodils. 
If  those  things  are  alpines,  I  suppose  we  might  show 
any  herbaceous  plant.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
could  tell  me  what  really  constitutes  an  alpine  plant. 
-J.  H. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.   MOLYNBUX. 

SINGLE   VARIETIES. 

I  WAS  pleased  to  see  the  short  note  on  single 
Chrysanthemums  on  p.  332,  as  it  proves  that 
some  people  are  taking  an  interest  in  them.  If 
growers    generally   knew   the   value   of     these 


Must  of  the  sorts  being  erect  flowerinc,  the 
blooms  can  be  used  either  singly  or  in  long 
sprays  as  grown.  More  than  this,  some  of  the 
kinds  are  decidedly  sweet-scented  ;  particularly 
is  this  noticeable  in  Mrs.  Langtry,  a  pale  pink 
variety,  having  smallish  iiowerj.  Two  or  three 
plants  of  this  sort,  if  properly  grown,  are 
sufficient  to  perfume  a  whole  house.  Single 
Chrysanthemums  are  especially  suitable  for  the 
amateur,  as  they  require  less  space  to  flower  in 
and  can  be  grown  in  smaller  pots  than  the  bulk 
of  the  other  sections.  The  variety  Snowflake, 
named  on  p.  332,  is  synonymous  with  Jane. 
It  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best  varieties,  the 
peculiar  twist  of  its  florets  giving  it  a  charming 
character.  It  is  also  of  a  robust  habit  of 
growth,  without  being  too  tall,  and  the  foliage 
is  deep  green,  an  essential  point  in  a  plant 
grown  solely  for  decoration. 


An  Italian  pergola,  or  creepar-clad  covered  way  in  the  old  Capuchin  Convent  at  Amalfi,  in  Southern  Italy.     Engraved  for  The  Gaedex. 


numbers  of  free  growing  climbing  ])lants  at 
our  disposal  give  an  abundant  choice  of 
material.  Aristolochia,  Wistaria,  Virginian 
Creeper,  ramliling  Roses,  Honeysuckles,  Jas- 
mines, and  the  free  Clemati.ses  are  all  suit- 
able, and  both  look  well  and  do  well  in  such 
a  position.  The  supports,  if  not  of  stone  or 
some  masonry  (in  the  one  engraved  they  are 
of  limestone  plastered),  may  be  well  made  of 
rough  stems  of  Oak  8  inches  or  9  inches 
thick,  with  smaller  Oak  branches  for  the  top. 

J. 


What  is  an  alpine  ?  is  a  question  for  which  I 
would  like  to  have  a  satisfactory  solution.  Alpines 
are  a  most  interesting  class  of  plants,  some  of  them 


sorts  when  properly  grown  for  supplying  cut 
flowers  for  vases,  much  more  interest  would  be 
taken  in  them  than  is  now  tlie  case.  I  am 
surprised  Chrysanthemum  societies  do  not  otter 
prizes  for  them  more  liberally.  But  shown,  as 
they  generally  are,  in  the  orthodox  manner  of 
three  blooms  in  eich  bunch  is  a  mistake, 
because  in  that  case  the  plants  are  grown  to 
produce  the  largest  blooms.  For  the  object 
named  this  method  of  cultivating  the  plants 
must  be  adopted  if  success  on  the  exhibition 
stage  is  to  be  obtained.  The  most  efiective  way, 
however,  of  growing  single  Chrysanthemums 
is  that  known  as  the  "bush"  method.  The 
plants  have  several  stems,  and  each  one  bears  a 
good  display  of  flowers,  varying  of  course  accord- 
ing  to  the   habit   of   the   individual   varieties. 


If  exhibition  flowers  are  required,  the  plants 
should  be  grown  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case 
of  the  other  sections,  witli  tlie  exception  that 
more  branches  should  be  allowed  to  each  plant, 
as  many  as  six  in  most  cases  being  none  too 
many.  Although  I  gave  a  list  on  page  505  last 
vcilume,  I  repeat  it  again,  naming  those  best 
suited  for  exhibition,  as  some  sorts,  although 
they  do  well  in  bush  form,  are  not  suited  for 
exhibition  culture,  having  flowers  naturally  of 
too  small  a  size. 

Cuttings  should  be  struck  during  January  and 
February,  topped  when  4  inches  high,  and  again 
when  4  inches  or  5  inches  of  growth  have  been 
made.  Two  sizes  of  plants  may  ba  grown,  and 
the  smallest  should  have  three  or  four  branches 
after  the  first  topping.     No  more  cuttiog  back 
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of  these  shoiild  take  placs,  and  it  is  better  to 
allow  the  branches  to  grow  away  without  inter- 
ruption until  the  natural  break  takes  place  than 
to  continue  topping  the  shoots  until  the  middle 
of  June.     Under  the  more  natural  method  of 
treatment  longer  branches  can  be  had,  resulting 
in  a  larger  quantity  of  flowers  upon  each  stem, 
as  such  shoots  develop  blooms  from  each  side 
branch.       If    larger    plants   are   required,    two 
pinchings  back  should  be  given  with  the  object 
of  getting,  say,   eight  branches  to  each  plant  ; 
these  in  time  will  be  ample  to  grow  into  large 
bushes.     Pots  8  inches  in  diameter  will  be  large 
enough  for  the  smaller  plants,  while  those  10 
inches  wide  will  be  ample  for  the  largest-sized 
plants.     The  object  should  be  to  obtain  short, 
firm,  well-ripened  growths,  as  these  produce  the 
best  results.     At  the  final  potting  make  the  soil 
firm,  and  as  the  plants  are  to  be  grown  in  small 
pots,   more  water  will   be  required  ;  therefore, 
add  a  liberal  quantity  of  charcoal  to  the  soil  if 
this  is  of  a  heavy  nature,  as  it  tends  to  keep  it 
sweet  and  porous.     Select  an  open  position  out 
of  doors  during  the  summer  for  the  plants,  so 
that  they  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  and  air. 
Regularly  supply  the  plants  with  water  both  at 
the  roots  and  overhead.     Some  support  will  be 
necessary  during  the  time  growth  is  being  made, 
and  this  is  best  given  by  placing  three  stakes 
triangular  in  form  around  the  outsides  of  the 
plants,  looping  the  branches   to   them  loosely. 
Many  of  the  varieties  are  upright  in  growth  and 
almost  self-supporting  ;  therefore,  to  stake  each 
shoot  separately  is  a  loss  of  time  and  quite  un- 
necessary. 

Those  named  are  suitable  either  for  growing 
in  bush  form  or  for  exhibition  :  Lady  Churchill, 
brick -red;  Snowflake,  white;  Mrs.  Langtry, 
pale  pink  ;  Mrs.  Wills,  white,  suffused  with 
pink  ;  America,  blush  ;  Helianthus,  bronze-yel- 
low; Mrs.  Dr.  Duke,  pale  lilac;  Crushed  Straw- 
berry ;  Patience,  amaranth,  tipped  white  ;  White 
Perfection,  white  ;  Oriflamme,  reddish  brown  ; 
Queen  of  Yellows,  yellow. 

The  undermentioned  having  smaller  flowers, 
they  are  not  so  well  suited  for  the  above  pur- 
pose, but  make  capital  bushes  :  Lady  Brooke, 
bright  yellow,  Buttercup  form  ;  Oscar  Wilde, 
dull  brick-red  ;  Miss  Gordon,  light  pink  ;  and 
Miss  Martin,  pink. 


to  the  Japanese  reflexed  section,  but  the  majority 
are  in  favour  of  its  retention  in  the  true  retlexed 
class. 


EEFLEXED  JAPANESE    CHRYSANTHEMUMS- 

The   revision  committee    (Messrs.   Lewis    Castle' 

George  Gordon,  and  Harman  Payne)  appointed  by 

the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  to  tabulate 

and  arrange  the  returns  for  the  new  catalogue  have 

prepared   the  following  list  of  reflexed  Japanese 

varieties  as  a  guide  to  growers  intending  to  compete 

in  the  new  classes  provided  for  these  kinds. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  varieties  named 

as  Japanese  reflexed  are  only  excluded  from  the 

true  reflexed  class,  so  they  can  be  shown  io  all  the 

Japanese  classes  as  before.     Nearly  two-thirds  of 

the  thirty  members  of  the  c/ommittee  have  named 

varieties  they  consider  should  be   classed  in  the 

new  section,  and  a  total  exceeding  sixty  varieties 

has  been  thus  mentioned.  The  following  twenty- 
four  have  obtained  the  highest  number  of  votes, 
and  will  form  the  select  list  recommended  by  the 
committee  for  exhibition.  They  are  arranged  in 
the  order  of  merit  as  determined  by  the  votes,  and 
those  that  are  also  specially  adapted  for  culture  as 
specimen  plants  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

*Elaine,  *Maiden's  Blush,  Triomphe  du  Nord, 
*Dr.  Macary,  La  Triomphante,  L'Adorable,  Made- 
leine Tezier,  *M.  Astorg,  Amy  Furze,  Jeanne  De- 
lanx,  Pi're  Dulaux,  M.  .lohn  Laing,  *Val  d'Andorre, 
*M.  Henri  .lacotot,  'Flambeau,  Gorgeous,  *lja 
Nymphe,  Criterion,  *I/Africaine,  *Koseum  super- 
bum,  Phijc'ous,  *Margot,  "\Vm.  Holmes,  and  *Ten- 
dresse. 
A  few  have  advocated  transferring  CullingEordi   their  vigour,  but  on 


Kitchen  Garden. 

EARLY  THINNING  OUT. 

A   VERV  busy   season  with   gardeners    is    fast 
approaching,  and  unless  we  stick  very  closely 
to  the  work  in  the  kitchen  garden  especially, 
crops  may  be  very  easily  marred.     It  is  a  case 
of  now  or  never  witli  many  important  details, 
not  the  least  among  these  being  the  necessity 
for  timely  thiiniing  out.     If   this  is  neglectad 
early  in  the  season  the  chances  arc,  in  many  in- 
stances, no  thinning  out  at  all  will  be  attempted, 
and  although  this  may  not  be  attended  by  actual 
failure,  yet  the  results  may  be  far  from  satis- 
factory, or  not  nearly  so  good  as  might  have 
been  the  case  had  timely  thinning  been  resorted 
to.     Take    Peas,    for    example.      For    various 
reasons   it   is   thought   desirable   to  sow   these 
rather   thickly,    or,    at    any  rate,    it    is   done, 
whether  desirable  or  not,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  more  than  double  the  number  of  plants 
is   grown  in  a  row  than  there  is  proper  space 
fcir.     The  early  round-seeded  varieties  may  well 
be  left  rather  thickly,  as  these  do  not  naturally 
branch   strongly,    and,    besides,    in    this    case, 
quick   and  early  rather   than   heavy   and   con- 
tinuous  crops  are  needed.      The   second   early 
wrinkled-seeded   varieties,    notably   Telegraph, 
Telephone,  Stratagem,  Prodigy,  and  Anticipa- 
tion, are  naturally  of  branching  h.abit,  and   so 
also  in  a  lesser  clegree  are  Criterion,  Hunting- 
donian, Gladiator, Marvel, Dr.  McLean, Wordsley 
Wonder,    and    Stourbridge    Marrow.       Among 
main-crop  and   late   varieties,  Ne   Plus  Ultra, 
Veitch's     Perfection,     Chancellor,     Evolution, 
Sturdy,  Duke  of  Albany,  Walton  Hero,  Latest 
of    All,    Emperor    of    the   Marrows,    Reading 
Giant,  and  Walker's  Perpetual  Bearer  may  be 
named   as    of   branching  habit,   and  no  doubt 
there  are  plenty  more  that  might  be  similarly 
described.     Any   of   these  if  left  as  thickly  as 
they  come  through  the  ground  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  or  say  about  2  inches  apart  eacli  way 
in  a  drill  5  inches  wide,  are  soon  far  too  crowded 
to  do  well.     What  is  generally  wanted  is  a  good 
and  continuous  crop  rather  than  an  abundance 
of  pods  for  a  few  days  only.     Being  so  thick  on 
the   ground  they  impoverish   each   other,    and 
soon   fail  from  mildew   or  other   causes.     The 
strongest   growers   may   well   be  thinned   to  a 
distance  of  5  inches  or  rather  more  apart  each 
way,  and  other  conditions  being  favourable,  a 
strong  branching  growth,  this  being  more  con- 
tinuous bearing,  is  the  result. 

Much  that  has  been  advanced  concerning 
Peas  is  also  applicable  to  Runner,  Kidney  and 
Broad  Beans.  Not  only  should  the  rows  of 
these  be  disposed  a  good  distance  apart,  the 
former  doing  remarkal)ly  well  when  quite 
isolated,  but  the  plants  in  the  rows  must  also 
be  freely  thinned  out  where  at  all  crowded. 
Who  has  not  seen  rows  of  Runner  Beans  at 
least  0  inches  wide,  and  the  plants  left  in  these 
no  more  than  5  inches  apart  each  way,  the 
ultimate  result  being  a  complete  thicket  of 
unfruitful  haulm.  If  it  is  intended  to  have  a 
double  line  of  stakes,  these  ought  at  least  to  be 
I'J  inches  apart,  only  one  plant  being  trained 
to  each,  and  the  rest  either  pulled  out  or 
transplanted  elsewhere.  We  are  satisfied  with 
a  single  row  of  plants  and  stakes,  each  about  I'J 
inches  apart,  and  our  earlie.st  sown  Beans  remaiu 
in  a  profitable  state  until  cut  down  by  frosts.  The 
earlie.st  Dwarf  or  Kidney  Beans  may  be  sown  in 
rows  15  inches  or  18  inches  apart,  according  to 
od  land  the  stronger-grow- 


ing Canadian  Wonder  and  Negro  Long-podded 
may  well  be  sown  in  rows  2  feet  apart.  The  former 
to  be  thinned  to  about  6  inches  apart,  and  the 
latter  nearer  9  inches.  Thus  treated,  they  form 
sturdy,  branching  plants,  and  remain  for  some 
time  in  a  profitable  state.  Broad  Beans  we 
grow  9  inches  apart  in  single  rows  2  feet  apart, 
the  plants  branching  strongly  and  bearing 
heavily. 

Large  roots  of  Beet,  Carrots,   Onions,  Par- 
snips,  Salsafy,  and   Scorzonera  not   being  the 
most  profitable,  thinning  in  this  case  may  easily 
be  overdone.     But  if  it  is  unwise  to  thin  out 
very  freely,  yet  what  thinning  out  is  necessary 
cannot  well  be  commenced   too  early.     When 
long  delayed  the  plants  have  already  weakened 
each  other,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
ground  becomes  hard  and  dry,  thus  rendering 
thinning  out  an  impossibility.     In  a  y ouirg  state 
the  seedlings  are   easily  removed  without  dis- 
turbing those  reserved,  but  when   the   Onions 
are  as  thick  as  lead  pencils  and   Carrot  roots 
large  enough  for  cooking,  they  are  not  easily 
removed,  the  greater  part  snapping  ofi'  near  the 
ground.     Early  thinning  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  case  of  Turnips,  or  bulbing  will  be  slow 
and  late.     Beet  will  grow  quite  large  enough  if 
left  G  inches  or  rather  more  apart  in  the  rows, 
while  8  inches  is  enough  for  Parsnips,  unless 
extra  large  roots  are  preferred,  which  too  often, 
however,   keep  badly.     If  the  broad    drills  of 
Onions  are  aloout  12  inches  apart,   the  young 
plants     may     be     left     4     inches    apart    each 
way,   and    if    they    drive    each    other    out  of 
the    ground,    so     much    the    better,    as    the 
medium-sized  well-matured  roots  are  the  most 
serviceable.      I    have    long   held    the    opinion 
that  timely  and  light  thinning  out  is  one  of  the 
best  preventives  of  the  Onion  maggot,  late  thin- 
ning and  consequent  loosening  of  the  ground 
favouring  the  egress  of  the   egg-bearing   flies. 
Horn  Carrots  ought  to  be  very  lightly  thinned 
out  ;  in  fact,  if  the  seed  is  sown  thinly,  no  thin- 
ning out  will  be  needed  till  the  forwardest  roots 
are  fit  for  use.      We  sow  a  good  breadth  of  the 
Nantes  Horn  variety  on  a  warm  border,  and  the 
thinning  is  going  on  all  the  summer,  a  good  crop 
being  yet  available  for  winter  use.     The  interme- 
diate kinds  in  rows  12  inches  apart  may  be  early 
thinned  to  about  6  inches  apart,  very  little  more 
space  being  needed  by  the  Long  Surrey  and  Al- 
tringham  Carrots.     Our  Salsafy  is  sown  in  rows 
12  inches  apart,  and  the  roots  become  quite  large 
enough  when  the  plants  are  early  thinned  to  a 
distance  of   5  inches  apart.     The  Extra  Early 
Milan  Turnip  does  not  form  much  top  growth, 
and  in  frames  may  be  left  5  inches  apart  each 
way,  those  drawn  and  used  early  favouring  the 
swelling  of  the  later  bulbs.     In  the  open  ground 
Turnips  ought  at  first  to  be  lightly  thinned  out 
as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  and  later  on 
from  0  inches  to  8  laches  apart,  according  to  the 
vigour  of  the  variety. 

Radishes  fail  to  bulb  unlets  early  thinned  out 
to  about  3  inches  apart  each  way,  or  not  less 
than  2  inches  apart  in  drills.  Lettuces  trans- 
plant badly  if  crowded  in  the  seed  bed,  and  it  is 
very  certain  that  much  drawn  Celery,  Broccoli, 
Cauliflowers,  Borecole,  Leeks,  and  other  plants 
are  soon  spoilt  by  crowding.  Tiieso  ought  to  be 
early  and  lightly  thinned,  and,  if  need  be,  the 
thinnings  duly  pricked  out. 

W.    lOGULDEN. 


Supply  of  vegetables  in  Dublin. — I  am  an 
EDglishman  resident  in  Dublin  for  a  number  of  years. 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  bad 
supply  and  extravagant  price  of  vegetables  in  the  city 
of  Dublin.  Whiit  market  gardens  there  are  in  the 
suburbs  are  limited  and  of  an  interior  kind.  If  this 
should  meet  the  eye  of  anyone  experienced  in  market 
gardening  and  having  a  little  capital,  he  may  think  it 
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worth  his  while  to  take  a  trip  across  and  prospect  the 
situation.  Any  person  going  into  the  matter  should, 
in  addition  to  the  garden,  have  a  shop  on  the  north  side 
and  another  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  and  sell  his 
own  products. — Observeb. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Eakly  Potatoes. — On  warm  borders  the  haulm  of 
these  is  fast  pushing  through  the  soil,  and  unless 
protected  in  some  way  may  be  badly  crippled  by  a 
slight  frost.  If  the  first  growth  is  damaged  before 
moulding  up  takes  place,  the  recovery  is  slow  and 
the  crops  light.  The  best  course  to  pursue  is  to 
well  mould  over  the  young  tops,  and  if  they  are 
injured  afterwards  the  good  length  of  stem  pre- 
served in  the  ground  soon  pushes  out  fre.sh  shoots. 
The  loss  of  the  points  of  the  haulm  is  bound  to 
check  both  top  and  root  growth,  and  should  be  pre- 
vented as  much  as  possible.  Branches  of  Evergreens 
and  Spruce  Fir  fixed  in  the  ground,  so  as  to  well 
overhang  the  Potatoes,  will  ward  off  quite  a  severe 
frost,  and  it  also  pays  to  stretch  mats,  cotton  or 
canvas  blinds  over  them.  Those  in  frames  should 
be  cleared  of  Radishes  and  weeds  and  given  plenty 
of  light  and  air,  bottom,  not  top  growth  being  most 
desirable.  The  haulm  should  be  kept  dry,  but  give 
water  at  the  roots  as  often  as  the  soil  is  found  to  be 
approaching  dryness.  It  is  not  always  advisable  to 
lift  a  number  of  plants  when  the  first  dishes  are 
needed.  The  larger  tubers  may  be  carefully  searched 
for  and  removed,  the  rest  being  left  to  improve  in 
size  and  quality.  If  very  early  Potatoes  are  in  de- 
mand, or  say  for  use  at  Christmas,  save  some  of  the 
earliest  frame-grown  tubers,  and  if  these  are  properly 
stored,  strong  sprouts  will  form  on  them  in  the 
autumn.  Old  Ashleaf,  Mona's  Pride,  and  Early 
Eclipse  are  all  suitable  for  pot  culture  and  very 
early  forcing. 

Main-ckop  Peas.— It  is  those  grown  for  afford- 
ing supplies  in  August  and  September  that  are 
specially  liable  to  suffer  from  drought.  In  order  to 
guard  against  failure  extra  pains  should  be  taken  in 
the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  these  sowings, 
and  only  approved  varieties  should  be  relied  upon. 
A  deep,  rich  root-run  is  the  best  preventive  of  mil- 
dew, but  even  this  was  of  little  avail  last  season,  and 
only  those  rows  growing  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
garden,  and  which  received  abundance  of  water, 
were  at  all  productive.  Where  the  soil  is  of  a  light 
gravelly  or  sandy  character,  main-crop  and  late 
Peas  may  do  well  in  shallow  trenches  prepared 
somewhat  similarly  to  those  intended  for  Celery.  In 
this  case  the  manure  is  placed  under  the  roots,  and 
watering  can  be  effectively  carried  out.  On  stiff  soils 
this  plan  will  not  answer,  owing  to  the  sides  of  the 
trenches  shrinking  and  becoming  hard  and  dry,  and 
unless  extra  large  quantities  of  water  are  given 
failure  results.  We  prefer  to  trench  either  the 
whole  of  the  ground  or  else  double-dig  :i-f  eet  widths, 
mixing  manure  freely  with  each  spit.  Main-crop 
Peas  also  do  well  over  the  old  Celery  trenches,  and 
in  any  case  the  drills  should  be  drawn  or 
shovelled  out  deeply,  the  seed  being  covered  with 
not  less  than  3  inches  of  soil.  The  rows  ought  to 
be  quite  as  far  apart  as  the  varieties  are  known  to 
grow  in  height,  and  the  plants  started  thinly  in  the 
rows.  Duke  of  Albany,  Veitch's  Perfection,  Satis- 
faction, Anticipation,  G.  F.  Wilson,  Triumph,  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  Sturdy,  Emperor  of  the  Marrows,  and 
Reading  Giant  are  all  good  main-crop  varieties,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  all  should  be  grown  in  one 
garden.  Having  tried  them  all  for  at  least  two 
seasons,  I  am  able  to  speak  of  their  merits,  and  any 
three  of  them  which  may  be  grown  are  ample. 

Staking  Peas. — In  many  instances  the  earliest 
Peas  will  have  been  already  staked,  and  the  suc- 
cessional  rows  nearly  fit  for  stakes.  Where  plenti- 
ful there  is  often  a  tendency  to  use  more  stakes 
than  are  really  needed  or  good  for  the  Peas.  Nor 
should  they  be  made  to  meet  so  closely  at  the  top 
as  is  often  the  case,  as  the  haulm  is  apt  to  grow 
through  the  stakes,  and  unless  more  stakes  are 
added  it  breaks  down  badly.  Our  earliest  rows,  or 
those  that  seldom,  if  ever,  receive  any  water  other 
than  rain,  are  first  lightly  moulded  up,  this  being 
necessary  to  prevent  the  wind  from  breaking  them 
down.    Many  of  the  old  stakes  used  last  season  are 


shortened,  these  answering  well  for  William  I.  and 
other  medium  height  early  varieties.  When  good 
Hazel  stakes  are  used,  four  bundles  are  ample  for  a 
row  18  yards  long.  As  much  of  the  spray  as 
possible  should  be  saved  and  more  obtained  from 
faggot  wood  or  other  sources,  this  being  inserted  on 
each  side,  and  just  clear  of  the  rows  of  Peas.  The 
taller  stakes,  which  are  usually  rather  naked  near 
the  bottoms,  can  then  be  more  sparingly  used,  and 
these  should  be  inserted  deeply,  and  from  3  inches 
to  4  inches  clear  of  the  rows  of  plants.  They  must 
be  made  to  lean  inwards,  the  wind  having  less 
effect  on  them  in  this  position,  but  need  not  quite 
meet  at  the  tops.  When  the  rows  are  moulded  up 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  plants  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  give  the  roots  a  good  soaking 
with  water  or  liquid  manure,  and  a  free  use  of  spray 
obviates  this  difficulty.  Later  on  a  mulching  of 
manure  should  be  given,  this  being  covered  with 
soil  worked  up  on  each  side  as  far  as  the  stakes. 
Much  moisture  will  thus  be  enclosed,  and  the  basin 
or  trough  formed  will  greatly  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion of  watering.  Daring  most  summers  Peas  need 
plenty  of  assistance  in  the  shape  of  watering,  none 
but  exceptionally  heavy  and  continuous  rains  ever 
reaching  their  roots. 

Substitutes  fok  Pea  stakes. — Pea  stakes  are 
a  rather  expensive  item  in  the  expenditure  con- 
nected with  very  many  gardens,  and  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  they  have  been  employed  so  long. 
Only  the  best  of  them  last  two  seasons ;  whereas 
coarse  mesh  galvanised  wire-netting,  with  ordinary 
care,  is  available  for  several  seasons,  and  in  the 
long  run  is  much  the  cheapest.  Even  strong  dia- 
mond mesh  wirework,  this  being  made  in  short, 
straight  lengths,  is  economical,  and  the  Peas  are  kept 
well  together  by  using  it.  Peas  of  medium  height 
require  one  width  on  each  side  of  the  rows,  and  the 
tall  Peas  two  widths,  with  proportionately  taller 
and  stronger  stakes  for  supporting  them.  Suitable 
netting  is  frequently  advertised,  while  the  stakes 
may  be  bought  cheaply  in  any  locality.  The  very 
short  Peas  need  no  stakes,  nor  is  it  advisable  to 
waste  any  on  very  thin  rows  of  varieties  of  medium 
height.  These  after  they  have  been  lightly  moulded 
up  may  be  allowed  to  fall  about  the  ground  and 
take  their  chance.  Even  fairly  good  rows  may  be 
similarly  treated,  and  will  form  shorter  haulm  than 
if  staked,  being,  in  addition,  quite  as  early  and 
prolific.  William  I.,  Laxton's  Supreme,  Dr.  McLean, 
Pride  of  the  Market,  Blue  Scimitar,  Veitch's  Per- 
fection, and  other  popular  varieties  all  succeed  well 
in  the  open  fields  without  the  aid  of  stakes ;  and 
the  taller-growing  Telegraph,  Telephone,  Triumph, 
and  Criterion,  under  similar  treatment,  form  a  sur- 
prisingly small  amount  of  haulm.  In  sheltered 
positions  and  rich  garden  soil  the  tall  Peas  must  be 
staked,  or  otherwise  they  are  unprofitable. 

Bboad  Beans. — These  are  not  generally  con- 
sidered a  high-class  vegetable,  and  the  main-crop 
and  late  supplies  are  the  least  valued.  In  any  case, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  give  up  to  these  a  portion  of 
the  best  quarters  of  the  garden,  as  they  can  be 
grown  nearly  or  quite  as  well  in  odd  places,  notably 
among  bush  fruit  trees  that  do  not  yet  wholly  fill 
the  quarter  allotted  to  them.  A  double  row,  the 
seed  being  dibbled  in  about  !)  inches  apart  each 
way,  formed  midway  between  the  lines  of  bushes 
would  yield  a  good  crop  of  Beans,  or  single  rows 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  not  less  than  2  feet  apart. 
The  Broad  Green  Windsor  is  the  best  for  sowing 
now,  this  being  superior  in  quality  to  the  other 
forms  of  Broad  Windsor.  A  good  depth  of  rich  and 
rather  heavy  soil  is  most  suitable  for  this  class  of 
Beans. 

Haricot  Beans — These  can  be  bought  more 
cheaply  than  they  can  be  grown,  but  in  spite  of  this 
many  gardeners  are  yet  called  upon  to  grow  as  many 
as  possible.  The  white-seeded  sorts  are  preferred,  and 
we  find  the  dwarf  section  or  Kidney  Beans  the  most 
profitable,  these  rarely  failing  to  mature  good  crops 
White  Advancer  and  Carter's  Longsword  may  be 
sown  in  rows  2  feet  apart  and  otherwise  treated 
similarly  to  the  other  dwarf  Beans  grown  for  their 
pods  only.  The  White  Dutch  or  Caseknife  will 
during  a  favourable  season  yield  a  heavy  crop  of 
seeds,  these  being  rather  larger  than  those  produced 


by  the  White  Haricot.  They  may  be  sown  in  single 
rows  4  feet  apart  and  receive  G-feet  stakes.  None 
of  the  pods  being  gathered  young  effectually  checks 
luxuriant  growth,  and  consequently  there  is  less 
danger  of  the  rows  unduly  shading  each  other. 

Main-crop  Celery. — Seedlings  raised  either  in 
pans  or  boxes  under  glass  or  in  frames  are  now 
quite  large  enough  to  prick  out.  We  utilise  frames 
taken  off  'Violet  beds,  and  also  lights  not  required 
for  covering  those  in  pits,  for  forwarding  the  requi- 
site number  of  Celery  plants.  Some  kind  of  protec- 
tion is  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  shallow  frames 
are  the  best,  and  these  should  be  set  on  a  hard 
ground  in  an  open  position.  In  the  bottom  form  a 
firm  bed  of  short  manure  or  old  hotbed  material 
to  a  depth  of  about  4  inches,  surfacing  this  over 
with  2  inches  of  light  sifted  soil.  The  plants  may 
then  be  dibbled  out  not  less  than  1  inches  apart 
each  way.  Being  given  a  gentle  watering  and  kept 
rather  close  and  shaded  for  a  time,  the  seedlings 
soon  become  well  established,  when  more  air  should 
be  given  and  the  shading  dispensed  with.  Before 
the  plants  are  far  advanced  the  lights  should  be 
drawn  off,  and,  if  need  be,  the  frames  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  the  aim  being  to  raise  a  number  of 
sturdy  plants  which  may  be  cleanly  moved  off  the 
hard  bottoms  without  experiencing  a  severe  check. 
It  is  the  much  drawn  plants  that  fall  about  the 
trenches  when  first  put  out,  and  these  rarely  attain 
perfection.  Market  growers  raise  many  thousands 
of  Celery  plants  in  large  beds  with  little  or  no  over- 
head protection,  and  the  sturdy,  well-rooted  plants 
thus  obtained  are  dibbled  direct  into  the  trenches 
where  they  soon  become  established.  In  any  case, 
the  preference  should  be  given  to  the  red  or  pink 
varieties,  these  being  more  to  be  relied  upon  than 
the  white  Celeries.  Nor  is  it  wise  to  prick  out  and 
grow  a  great  many  plants  that  were  raised  early 
and  in  strong  heat,  these  being  the  most  liable  to 
run  to  seed  prematurely.  Those  raised  in  gentle 
heat  during  March  are  the  best  for  the  main  crop, 
the  later  supplies  being  drawn  from  plants  raised 
in  April  or  early  in  May.  Leicester  Red,  or  Major 
Clarke's  Solid  Red,  Incomparable  Crimson,  Sulham 
Prize,  and  Standard-bearer  are  all  of  great  excel- 
lence. W.  I.  M. 


Cardoons — Few  of  these  are  grown  now-a-days, 
and  still  fewer  are  cooked.  Should  they  be  wanted 
early  the  plants  must  be  raised  in  heat,  the  simplest 
plan  being  to  sow  two  or  three  seeds  in  each  4-inch 
pot.  They  soon  germinate,  and  the  plants  ought  to 
be  reduced  to  one  in  each  pot,  hardened  off,  and 
finally  planted  out  before  they  are  badly  root-bound, 
as  should  they  be  kept  long  in  the  pots  premature 
flowering  results.  As  a  rule,  the  best  Cardoons  are 
obtained  by  sowing  the  seeds  where  the  plants  are 
to  be  grown  and  blanched.  They  may  be  grown  on 
the  level  or  in  shallow  trenches,  the  latter  method 
being  preferable,  these  being  formed  about  IS  inches 
wide  and  6  feet  apart,  and  otherwise  manured  and 
prepared  similar  to  Celery  trenches.  Sow  the  seed 
in  small  patches  15  inches  apart  and  cover  with 
fine  soil,  the  seedlings  to  be  eventually  thinned  out 
where  necessary,  one  only  being  left  in  each  group. 
These  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  as  strongly  as 
possible,  and  require  to  be  watered  in  hot  and  dry 
weather,  especially  those  planted  out,  but  not  so 
much  as  Celery.  The  spaces  between  the  trenches 
may  be  cropped  with  Kidney  Beans,  Peas,  or 
Lettuces,  either  of  these  being  cleared  off  before 
the  soil  is  needed  for  banking  up  round  the  Car- 
doons.— W.  I. 


Greenhouse  fires  not  drawing  —  There 
are  many  furnaces  that  give  much  difficulty  as 
regards  getting  up  a  fire  in  them  quickly.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  cool  houses,  where  fire  is 
only  made  in  time  of  frost.  The  stokehole  and 
chimney-flue  get  damp,  and  until  the  air  therein  be- 
comes dried  the  fire  cannot  draw  well.  I  have 
known  instances  where  it  took  sometimes  hours  to 
get  the  heat  up,  simply  through  the  inability  to  push 
the  fire  along  for  some  time.  A  simple  remedy,  and 
one  that  I  have  found  to  answer  well,  is  to  put  a 
wisp  of  lighted  straw  in  the  flue.  This  drives  out 
the  damp  air  and  at  once  creates  a  draught.  I 
have  a  furnace  that  draws  remarkably  well  as  soon 
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as  the  fire  burns  up  well,  but  I  often  have  great 
difficulty  in  getting  the  material  to  light.  Since  I 
adopted  the  above  plan  this  difficulty  has  vanished, 
and  I  would  advise  all  who  have  to  do  with  fur- 
naces of  this  description  to  try  it.  If  it  is  not  easy 
to  introduce  lighted  straw  into  the  chimney,  a  good 
blaze  made  in  the  furnace  itself  before  the  fire  is 
laid  wiU  be  beneficial.  When,  as  is  sure  to  be  the 
case,  fire  has  to  be  made  late  in  the  evening,  it  is 
very  annoying  to  have  to  wait  a  long  time  before 
the  fire  can  be  made  to  burn  brightly.  In  earlier 
days  I  have  had  nearly  a  dozen  fires  to  light  after 
10  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  have  been  nearly 
choked  through  the  smoke  coming  back  instead  of 
going  out  of  the  chimney.  Had  I  known  of  such  a 
simple  remedy  I  should  have  been  glad.  A  very 
important  point  is  to  see  that  all  dust  is  cleared 
out  from  between  the  bars.  Young  men  are  apt 
to  neglect  this,  thus  checking  the  draught  and 
occasioning  a  slow  draught,  and  necessitating  the 
consumption  of  an  amount  of  fuel  much  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  heat  obtained.  This  winter  I  could 
not  understand  why  the  pipes  in  a  house  here  did 
not  get  so  warm  as  they  ought  to.  On  examining 
the  furnace  when  the  fire  was  out  I  could  see  where 
the  fault  laid.  The  stoker  had  apparently  contented 
himself  with  cleaning  the  front  portion  of  the  fur- 
nace. The  back  part  of  the  bars  was  choked  with 
dust,  and  at  the  back  of  the  ashpit  there  was  a 
hard  mass  of  ashes.  With  a  thorough  cleansing 
the  fire  drew  and  the  heat  went  round  all  right. — 
J.  C.  B. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


THE  WAX  FLOWERS. 

(hoyas.) 
AM0KG9T  the  numerous  plants  which  are  com- 
prised in  this  family  are  some  which  take  rank 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  stove  climbers, 
and  yet  in  these  days  how  few  grow  them,  and 
how  few  know  them;  indeed,  the  latter  fact,  I 
prusume,  is  the  cause  of  their  being  neglected, 
for  assuredly  anyone  who  has  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  thia  genus  and  has  the  means,  would  not 
be  without  a  selection.  I  would,  therefore,  draw 
the  attention  of  those  who  have  never  grown 
the  varieties  of  Hoya  to  these  handsome  plants, 
and  assure  them  that  they  contain  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  species  wherewith  to  clothe  the 
pillars  or  rafters  in  a  stove,  or  the  surface  of  a 
wall,  provided  it  is  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  as 
shade  doe3  not  suit  them.  Hoyas  are  easily 
grown,  and  do  not  require  much  pot  room  ; 
whilst  if  planted  against  a  wall  and  kept  mode- 
rately damp,  roots  will  spring  from  the  stems  of 
the  plants  and  adhere  to  the  brickwork.  The 
soil  should  consist  of  fibrous  peat  and  loam  in 
the  proportion  of  two  of  the  former  to  one  of 
tliu  latter,  to  which  maybe  added  with  advan- 
tage some  sand  and  old  mortar  rubbish.  In 
addition  to  the  climbing  kinds,  there  are  two 
species  which  are  well  adapted  for  hanging 
basket^.  These  should  not  have  a  great  quantity 
of  soil  about  their  roots,  as  they  are  ajit  to 
damp  oli'  close  to  the  ground  level,  and  more 
particularly  is  this  the  case  if  the  drainage  is  not 
maintained  in  good  working  order.  Of  the 
two  kinds  referred  to,  one  is  H.  bella,  which  is 
a  close  -  growing  variety  bearing  small  dark 
green  opposite  leaves  on  slender  stems ;  the 
tlowers  are  borne  in  umbels,  the  short  scape 
springing  from  the  base  of  the  leaves  ;  the 
individual  flowers  are  thick  in  texture,  waxy 
white,  with  a  crimson  centre.  After  they  have 
fallen  the  old  flower-stems  should  not  be  cut 
away.  They  are  too  short  to  be  unsightly,  and, 
moreover,  they  not  unfrequently  jiroduco  a 
second  crop  of  bloom  ;  this  remark  applies  to  all 
the  species.  The  other  species  which  makes 
such  a  charming  specimen  in  a  hanging  basket 
is  H.  Paxtoni,  a  much  slenderer  plant  than  H. 


bella,  with  more  pointed  leaves,  and  of  a  paler 
green  ;  the  flowers  are  waxy  white,  with  a  bright 
pink  centre,  and  they  are  slightly  different  in 
shape  from  those  of  the  previously-named  kind. 
The  following  kinds  are  climbers,  and  produce 
much  larger  umbels,  the  individual  flowers  also 
being  of  greater  size.  They  are  very  sweet- 
scented,  and  are  admirably  adapted  for  button- 
holes, sprays,  <fec. 

H.  AUSTRALI8  is  a  charming  kind,  more  leafy 
than  the  majority  of  the  Hoyas,  while  the  foliage  is 
thinner  and  of  a  brighter  green,  the  flowers  being 
waxy  white,  with  a  pink  centre.  It  is  valuable,  as 
its  flowers  continue  quite  late  into  the  autumn.  It 
comes  from  Northern  Australia,  and  requires  stove 
heat. 

H.  CARNOSA  is  the  old-fashioned  Wax  Plant  of 
years  ago,  and  succeeds  well  on  the  wall  of  a  green- 
house, although  it  by  no  means  objects  to  a  stove. 
Its  leaves  are  thick  and  fleshy  in  texture  and  dark 
green,  the  umbels  of  flowers  being  large  and  com- 
pact, creamy  white,  suffused  with  pink.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  and  comes  from  China. 

H.  COEIACEA  is  a  very  handsome,  strong-growing 
kind  from  Java.  It  has  bold,  deep  green,  fleshy 
leaves  ;  the  umbels  are  large,  flowers  yellowish  buff, 
with  a  crimson  centre. 

H.  CUMINGIANA  is  well  represented  in  the  ac- 
companying cut;  it  is  a  plant  more  adapted  for  cul- 


need  not  describe  it,  as  a  coloured  plate  of  it  was 
given  in  The  Garden,  March  31,  1888,  which  will 
give  a  far  better  idea  of  the  soft  canary-coloured 
flowers  than  mere  description. 


THE  CINERARIA. 


I  WEOTE  on  the  history  and  culture  of  these  showy 
and  useful  greenhouse  plants  on  p.  59  of  the  present 
volume.  Since  that  time  the  plants  have  grown 
into  handsome  flowering  specimens.  They  are  now 
in  full  flower,  and  certainly  few  greenhouse  plants 
make  a  better  or  more  lasting  display  at  this  season. 
Mr.  James,  of  Farnham  Royal,  near  Slough,  exhi- 
bited an  excellent  collection  of  the  more  recent 
productions  at  the  March  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society.  His  collection  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  addition  of  white  and  blue  va- 
rieties. A  rather  remarkable  circumstance  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  pure  white  forms  is  the 
fact  that  the  flowers  which  open  first  on  the  plants 
are  pure  white — say  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or  so. 
As  the  season  advances,  the  next  flowers  are  very 
slightly  tinged  with  rose  on  the  edge,  which  gra- 
dually becomes  a  more  decided  tinge  until  the  later 
flowers  are  quite  heavily  tipped  with  red.  This  was 
the  prevailing  characteristic  of  these  white  varieties 
with  large  flowers  a  few  years  ago ;  but  Mr.  James 
informs  me  that  he  has  now  several  good  pure  white 
varieties  which  retain  their  purity  to  the  end  of  the 
blooming  season.    One  of  these,  named  Marie,  ob- 


Hoya  Cumingiana ;  flowering  shoot. 


tivation  in  bush  form,  as  its  stems  are  erect  and 
bear  closely  set  coriaceous  ovate  leaves,  the  umbels 
being  of  medium  size,  with  reflexed  flowers,  which 
are  tawny  yellow,  and  dark  brown  in  the  centre.  It 
comes  from  the  Malay  Islands. 

H.  IMPBRIALIS  (see  illustration)  is  a  very  bold 
and  handsome  plant,  and  by  far  the  strongest  of 
the  genus  yet  introduced ;  the  leaves  are  slightly 
hairy,  thick  in  texture,  some  9  inches  long,  and 
deep  green ;  flowers  large,  of  great  substance,  and 
of  a  dark  reddish  brown.  Native  of  Borneo.  Mr. 
Hudson  at  Gunnersbury  House  grows  this  variety 
well.  He  bloomed  it  last  year,  and  at  the  present 
time  it  is  now  flowering  from  the  fame  scape  which 
produced  the  blooms  last  season.  This  will  at  once 
show  the  necessity  of  not  cutting  off  the  flower- 
stalks  after  the  blooms  have  faded. 

H.  SiiEi'HERDi  has  long  and  narrow  deep  green 
leaves,  the  umbel  medium-sized,  while  the  flowers, 
which  are  not  reflexed,  are  waxy  in  texture,  white, 
suffused  with  rosy  pink,  with  red  dots  on  the  corona. 
It  comes  from  Northern  India. 

I  conclude  this  article,  not  for  want  of  mate- 
rial, but  because  1  think  the  above  kinds  will  be 
sufticient  for  any  one  place,  and  all  may  be 
grown  together,  as  they  are  ([uite  distinct  from 
each  other.  W.  H.  G. 


Canary  Water  Lily  (Nymph.'oa  Marliacea),  in 
bloom  lit  Kew  recently,  was  greatly  admired  at  the 
last  meeting  nf  tho  Royal  Horticultural  Society.     We 


tained  a  first-class  certificate ;  it  has  large,  well- 
formed  flowers,  with  broad  overlapping  petals  of  great 
purity.  Another  variety  certificated  was  named 
Beauty.  This  is  also  a  novelty ;  the  margin  is  pale 
rose,  white  centre.  Irene  is  purplish  crimson,  with  a 
white  centre.  All  the  above  received  first-class  certi- 
ficates from  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  on  March  21. 
Besides  the  above  many  more  good  varieties  were  ex- 
hibited which  might  well  have  received  similar  hon- 
ours. One,andI  thinkthepurestwhitelhaveyetseen, 
was  named  The  Bride.  Probably  it  was  left  out  be- 
cause the  flowers  were  smaller  than  those  of  the  others, 
but  they  were  none  the  less  beautiful  on  that  account. 
It  is  rather  singular  that  size  should  influence  the 
verdict  before  colour  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  Another 
good  variety  was  named  Favourite,  the  flowers  of 
large  size  and  well  formed;  the  colour  not  novel, 
but  a  rich  crimson  with  white  centre.  Goliath 
marks  the  greatest  advance  in  size  yet  reached ; 
the  flowers  of  this  variety  are  also  of  a  crimson 
shade  of  colour  with  a  white  centre,  and  are  4  inches 
across.  Size  and  quality  were  not  combined  in  this 
instance. 

It  will  soon  be  the  time  to  propagate  the 
finer  varieties  of  the  Cineraria  from  offsets.  The 
plants  obtained  in  this  way  form  quite  as  good 
specimens  as  those  grown  from  seeds.  We  get  the 
offsets  when  we  can  during  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July.  The  earliest,  of  course,  grow  into 
the  largest  plants,  forming  excellent  specimens.  We 
do  not  take  the  offsets  from  the  parent  plants  as  cut- 
tings, but  allow  them  in  the  first  place  to  form  roots, 
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which  they  soon  do  if  some  fresh  sandy  compost  is 
placed  ronnd  their  base.  The  offsets  may  be  either 
placed  in  2.}-inch  pots  singly  or  in  3-inoh  pots,  three 
of  them  round  the  sides  of  the  pots.  The  cultural 
details  are,  however,  given  at  page  59.  Seed  sow- 
ing  has  also  to  be  attended  to  during  the  early 
summer  months,  and  the  main  point  in  the  culture 
of  the  Cineraria  is  to  see  that  the  young  plants  are 
pricked  out  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough,  and 
repotted  when  they  require  it.  They  should  also 
be  kept  in  a  cool  place  during  the  summer.  Expo- 
sure to  drying  winds  and  hot  sunshine  checks  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  even  if  no  insect  pests  attack 
them,  but  this  they  will  certainly  do,  green- fly  being 
specially  troublesome,  but  in  hot  weather  thrips  and 
red  spider  are  no  infrequent  visitors.  I  do  not  like 
syringing  the  plants,  but  green-fly  and  thrips  can 
be  kept  off  by  fumigating,  and  red  spider  will  not 
do  much  harm  unless  there  is  something  radi- 
cally wrong  in  the  treatment.  I  should  like  / 
to  see  fixed  strains  of  these  Cinerarias,  as  we 
have  strains  of  Chinese  Primulas  in  white, 
rose,  red,  blue,  and  other  colours.  A  pure 
white  strain  would  be  of  great  value,  so  also 
would  a  blue  self ;  we  might  have  a  rose  and 
crimson  strain.  As  the  seeds  are  supplied 
at  present  they  are  in  mixtures  of  all  colours. 
Rapid  strides  have  been  made  towards  per- 
fection during  the  last  few  years ;  in  the 
years  to  come  something  better  may  yet  be 
accomplished.  J.  Douglas. 


sitting-room  when  the  first  two  or  three  blossoms 
of  the  umbel  are  open,  it  will  be  found  that  all  the 
others  will  expand  as  perfectly  as  in  the  conserva- 
tory, and  the  plant  will  continue  in  full  beauty  for 
fully  three  weeks  before  a  sign  of  fading  is  visible 
if  reasonably  supplied  with  water.  A  small  speci- 
men with  one  main  growth  forms  a  most  attractive 
ornament  in  a  room,  even  without  flowers,  as  the 
foliage  is  so  bold  and  characteristic.  The  offsets,  if 
grown  liberally,  soon  make  flowering  specimens,  the 
time  of  blooming  depending  a  good  deal  on  tempe- 
rature. They  will  do  in  any  ordinary  greenhouse, 
but  seem  to  like  the  warmth  of  an  intermediate 
house  even  better. — Greenwood. 

Acacia  Riceana. — Where  small  bushes  in  pots 
are  required,  such  Acacias  as  Drummondi,  lineata 
and  armata  must  be  chosen,  from  all  of  which  A. 


Plumbago   rosea.  —  I    recently    noted 
someone  advising  this  plant  to  be  grown  for 
one  season  only,  but  there  are  now  flowering 
profusely  in  the  gardens  at  Croydon  Lodge 
numerous  plants  upwards  of  seven  years  old, 
which  are  used  for  covering  the  roof  of  a  small 
house.     These  are  the  same  plants  which  I 
referred  to  in  The  Garden  some  months  ago 
when  they  were  a  sheet  of  bloom.    When  the 
latter  was  nearly  over  the  plants  were  cut  hard 
back,  and  are  now  again  flowering  profusely,  pro- 
mising to  maintain  a  display  at  least  up  to  mid- 
summer, so  that  to  treat  this  plant  as  an  annual  is  a 
mistake.— W.  H.  G. 

Impatiens  at  Croydon  Lodge.— These  just 
now  are  very  gay  in  the  stove,  1.  Sultani  being 
covered  with  its  brilliant  flowers.  I.  Hawkeri,  which 
is  also  largely  grown,  has  been  blooming  profusely 
all  the  winter.  This  species  being  of  larger  and 
stronger  growth  will  soon  have  to  be  cut  down, 
when  of  course  its  beauty  will  be  lost  for  a  long 
time.  Another  old  and  beautiful  kind  flowering 
here  is  I.  flaccida  alba,  which  forms  a  neat,  compact 
bush,  and  is  covered  with  large  pure  white  blossoms. 
It  is  an  old  garden  plant,  but  I  have  not  seen  it  for 
years.  These  single  Balsams  are  very  numerous 
and  extremely  handsome.  They  give  a  large  dis- 
play for  little  care,  and  as  they  bloom  through  the 
winter  months,  weU  deserve  attention. — H, 

Begonia  glaucophylla. — I  have  known  this 
species  or  variety  for  some  years,  and  have  grown 
it  as  a  pot  plant.  As  such  it  has  always  given  great 
satisfaction ;  but  I  was  recently  surprised  at  its 
appearance  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Stephenson  Clarke, 
Croydon  Lodge,  where  it  is  treated  as  a  basket 
plant.  The  plants  were  extremely  beautiful,  the 
shoots  being  some  :?  feet  or  more  in  length,  and 
densely  clothed  with  foliage.  From  the  base  of 
every  leaf  a  very  large  truss  of  bloom  is  produced, 
and  the  flowers  last  long  in  beauty,  the  plants  at 
present  so  gay  havingbeen  bloomingsince  Christmas. 
It  appears  to  be  rare  to  find  a  female  bloom,  and  this 
perhaps  accounts  for  the  long  time  in  which  they 
remain  in  perfection.  This  plant  was  found  some 
years  ago  in  an  obscure  garden  in  Dorsetshire,  from 
whence  it  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Hol- 
loway ;  but  I  think,  as  now  to  be  seen  at  Croydon 
Lodge,  it  should  rank  as  one  of  our  best  winter- 
flowering  basket  plants.— W.  H.  G. 

Himantophyllums  in  the  house.— I  do  not 
think  the  great  value  of  this  pretty  plant  (whose 
ugly  name,  I  am  glad  to  see,  is  now  changed  to 
Clivia)  for  house  decoration  is  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated.    If  the  plant  is  removed  to   an    ordinary 


Hoya  imperialis ;  showing  flower  and  leaf. 


Riceana  differs  widely.  Indeed,  its  loose  rambling 
habit  totally  unfits  it  for  growing  into  a  bushy 
specimen,  but  it  is  suitable  for  clothing  a  pOlar  in 
the  greenhouse  or  for  furnishing  a  rafter.  When 
allowed  plenty  of  room  the  long  pendulous  thong- 
like branches,  clothed  with  needle-shaped  leaves, 
and  profusely  laden  with  sulphur-coloured  blossoms, 
hang  down  for  a  considerable  distance.  This  Acacia 
well  repays  liberal  treatment,  and,  consequently,  it 
does  far  better  in  a  general  way  when  planted  out 
than  in  pots.  So  beautiful  is  it  that  it  is  at  least 
an  open  question  whether  it  should  not  find  a  place 
among  the  best  dozen  of  greenhouse  climbers,  in 
the  selection  of  which  there  would  no  doubt  be 
many  differences  of  opinion.  I  have  more  than 
once  ripened  seeds  of  Acacia  Riceana,  but  the  usual 
mode  of  increase  is  by  cuttings.     In  the  evept  o| 


seed  being  obtainable  it  should  be  sown  at  once, 
except  it  be  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  it  is  better 
to  keep  it  out  of  the  ground  till  spring,  as  should 
the  young  plants  appear  in  midwinter  the  chances 
are  they  will  damp  off.  As  they  are  at  all  seasons 
liable  to  do  this  the  better  way  is  to  pot  them  in 
small  pots  as  soon  as  the  first  leaf  is  well  developed. 
Cuttings  of  this,  as  well  as  of  most  other  members 
of  the  genus  are  by  no  means  difliicnlt  to  strike  if 
formed  of  the  current  season's  shoots  taken  before 
they  get  hard  and  woody.  The  best  cuttings  are 
furnished  by  the  weaker  side  shoots,  as  they  root 
much  more  freely  than  the  stouter  ones.  They  must 
be  about  .■?  inches  long,  and  dibbled  into  well- 
drained  pots  of  sandy  soil,  after  which  water  them 
and  cover  with  a  bell-glass.  A  greenhouse  tem- 
perature, or  at  most  one  but  slightly  higher,  should 
be  given  them  at  first,  but  in  a  few  weeks,  when 
callused  a  little,  additional  heat  will  greatly  assist 
the  formation  of  roots.  As  soon  as  they  are  struck 
the  bell-glass  should  be  tilted  for  a  few  days  to 
give  a  little  air,  and  as  soon  as  possible  they  must 
be  potted  off.  The  young  plants  wiU  then  make 
rapid  progress  under  liberal  treatment. — T. 

HYBRID  AZALEAS. 

A  VERT  useful  group  of  Azaleas  is  that  composed  of 
those  varieties  that  have  been  obtained  by  the  inter- 
crossing of  the  pretty  little  Japanese  A.  amcEua  and 
some  of  the  varieties  of  the  Indian  Azalea.  In  habit 
of  growth  and  other  particulars  the  majority  of  them 
are  about  midway  between  their  parents,  being 
characterised  by  a  more  or  less  dense  twiggy  growth 
and  great  profusion  of  blossoms,  which  while  larger 
than  those  of  amoena  are  much  smaller  than  the 
comparatively  large  blooms  of  the  ordinary  Indian 
Azalea.  From  their  relationship  to  the  hardy  A. 
amicna  these  hybrids  are  less  tender  than  those  of 
the  Indian  section,  and  owing  to  their  dense  much- 
branching  habit  they  can  be  grown  into  neat  little 
bushes  in  small  pots.  As  A.  amcena  naturally 
flowers  when  under  glass  earlier  than  the  others, 
these  hybrids  are  available  for  forcing  into 
bloom,  for  they  can  be  had  in  flower  in  less  time 
than  most  of  the  Indian  race.  Mr.  Carmichael 
when  at  Sandringham  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to 
raise  any  of  these  hybrids,  and  he  obtained  a  con- 
siderable number  from  the  intercrossing  of  A. 
amcena  with  the  Indian  A.  Stella.  One  of  the  finest 
was  Mrs.  Carmichael,  which  has  blooms  of  a 
magenta-purple  colour.  Besides  this,  a  few  other 
good  and  distinct  varieties  are  Duke  of  Connaught, 
which  is  more  like  an  enlarged  A.  amcena,  as  the 
flowers  have  the  Hose-in-hose  character  common  to 
that  kind  and  are  of  much  the  same  colour.  In 
Mrs.  Gerard  Leigh  the  blooms  are  of  a  pleasing 
shade  of  rose,  and  in  Miss  Buist  they  are  white. 
William  Carmichael,  with  carmine  flowers  over- 
spread with  a  magenta  shade,  is  very  pleasing,  and 
so  are  the  pale  mauve  blossoms  of  Princess  Bea- 
trice. One  of  the  newest  of  this  class  is  Illuminator, 
a  variety  which  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  some  three  years 
since.  In  this  the  flowers  are  of  medium  size  and 
of  a  bright  magenta-pink  colour,  the  centre  of  the 
flower  being  tinged  with  vermilion.  Besides  these 
hybrid  varieties,  the  ordinary  A.  amosna  is  a  very 
valuable  plant  in  the  garden,  for  so  hardy  is  it  that 
it  may  be  employed  as  an  edging  to  some  of  the 
larger  Ericaceae,  such  as  Rhododendrons,  &c.  Be- 
sides this  it  will,  with  just  the  shelter  of  a  green- 
house, begin  to  flower  early  in  the  new  year,  and 
remain  in  beauty  a  considerable  time.  The  manner 
in  which  the  flowers  are  borne  and  their  size  enable 
them  to  be  used  for  various  purposes  in  a  cut  state, 
such  as  sprays,  button-holes,  &c.  When  employed 
for  flowering  in  pots  it  little  matters  what  method 
of  treatment  is  carried  out,  for  they  will  bloom 
every  year  with  great  freedom  if  always  confined  in 
pots,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  flower  jus><aa 
freely  if  thoroughly  hardened  off  and  then  planted 
out  during  the  summer.  Lift  them  carefully  in  the 
autumn  and  repot.  H.  P. 

jEehmea  Marias  EeginEe— This  is  a  large  and 
bold-growing  plant  with  a  vasiform  appearance,  the 
leaves  being  deep  green,  from  1  foot  to  18  irohes  long, 
snd  armed  on  the  edges  with  sharp  spines.    The  scape 
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is  central,  erect,  and  clothed  for  about  two-thirds  of 
its  length  with  large  oblong  bracts,  which  are  rich 
rosy  magenta,  and  last  many  weeks.  The  upper  part 
of  the  scape  bears  the  flowers,  which  are  small  and  of 
a  blue  colour,  changing  to  rose.  This  Bromeliad  is 
flowering  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea. — W.  H.  (j. 

Mexican  Orange  Flower  (Choifya  ternata). — 
For  covering  the  back  wall  of  a  cool  greenhouse 
this  is  a  capital  plant,  and  only  moderately  rich 
soil  should  be  used  or  the  growth  will  be  too  robust 
to  allow  of  the  plant  flowering  freely.  Short  side 
growths  root  quickly  if  inserted  in  sandy  soil  at  this 
season  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  potted  on  into  larger 
pots,  and  grown  in  the  greenhouse  for  a  time.  They 
soon  make  suitable  plants  for  planting  at  the  base  of 
the  back  wall  of  any  cool  house  or  corridor,  and  this 
is  safer  than  planting  out  in  the  open  ground,  as  it 
is  not  hardy  in  all  situations,  even  in  the  south  of 
England.  Its  deep  green  foliage  contrasts  admir- 
ably with  the  fragrant  pure  white  flowers,  which  are 
freely  produced.  Abundant  supplies  of  water  should 
be  given  both  at  the  roots  and  overhead,  or  red 
spider  is  liable  to  attack  the  foliage. — S. 

Glory  Tree  of  China  (Clerodendron  fragrans). 
— The  blooms  of  this — which  are  white,  with  a 
pinkish  centre — are  by  no  means  so  showy  as  those  of 
some  of  the  others,  yet  it  is  a  pretty  and  distinct 
warm  greenhouse  shrub,  and  one  very  easily  grown. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  corymbs,  and  re- 
main a  long  time  in  beauty.  There  is  a  variety  with 
very  double  flowers  which  is  far  more  common  than 
the  type,  and  in  which  the  fragrant  character  is  more 
strongly  marked  than  it  is  in  the  typical  species. 
Cuttings  of  either  of  them  strike  very  easily,  and 
not  only  grow  quickly,  but  flower  freely  while  quite 
young.  If  the  structure  in  which  they  are  growing 
is  rather  warm,  the  leaves  are  sometimes  attacked 
by  red  spider,  but  the  pests  are  readily  eradicated 
by  syringing.  Besides  cuttings  of  the  shoots,  this 
Clerodendron  can  also  be  increased  from  pieces  of 
the  roots,  but  it  is  seldom  requisite  to  resort  to  this 
last  mode  of  propagating. — H.  P. 

Bright -coloured  Bouvardias.  —  The  Bou- 
vardia  ^'tllcan,  which  is  noted  on  p.  32.3  as  by  far 
the  brightest  coloured  kind  hitherto  raised,  should 
certainly  be  sought  after  by  everyone  when  it  is 
distributed,  for  it  must  be  indeed  bright  if  it  sur- 
passes that  grand  variety  President  Cleveland, 
which  attracted  a  considerable  amount  of  attention 
last  autumn.  Like  Vulcan,  the  variety  President 
Cleveland  is  also  of  American  origin,  and  in  the 
matter  of  brightness  far  surpasses  such  varieties  as 
elegans,  Hogarth,  and  Dazzler.  It  is  also  of  good 
constitution  and  habit,  and  when  exhibited  was  re- 
garded as  a  plant  for  which  there  was  a  great 
future,  but  if  Vulcan  possesses  the  merits  claimed 
for  it,  the  President  will  no  doubt  soon  be  sur- 
passed. Our  American  friends  seem  to  be  a  long 
way  ahead  of  us  in  the  production  of  new  varieties 
of  Eouvardia,  for  many  of  our  best  forms  are  of 
American  origin. — H.  P. 

Francisceas  in  bloom.— With  but  little  or  no 
attention  than  that  usually  bestowed  upon  the 
general  run  of  stove  plants  Francisceas  may  be  had 
in  flower  for  months  together,  and  that  "too  at  a 
time  when  their  blooms  are  very  valuable,  viz., 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  not  only  very  pleasing,  but 
also  very  distinct  from  that  of  the  majority  of  their 
associates.  The  most  vigorous  in  constitution  and 
the  second  to  none  in  the  beauty  of  its  blossoms  is 
F.  confertiflora,  which,  though  it  will  attain  the 
dimensions  of  a  good-sized  bush,  will  yet  flower 
freely  in  a  small  state.  When  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion the  foliageof  this  is  handsome,  being  of  a  deep 
glos.sy  green,  to  retain  which  by  the  way  it  is  neces- 
sary to  shade  it  rather  more  than  in  the  case  of 
many  subjects.  A  peculiarity  of  the  Francisceas  is 
the  great  change  of  colour  that  takes  place  in  the 
blooms  after  expansion,  for  whereas  when  first 
opened  they  are  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  they 
gradually  become  paler  until  they  are  almost  white. 
The  Francisceas  are  not  at  all  diflicult  to  propagate, 
for  cuttings  of  the  growing  shoots  taken  now  and 
put  in  a  close  propagating  case  will  root  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  wlien  they  may  be  at  once  potted  ofl". 
A  mixture  of  about  tqual  parts  of  peat  and  loam 


with  a  liberal  amount  of  sand  will  suit  them  well. 
There  is  a  form  of  F.  confertiflora  with  variegated 
leaves,  but  it  is  less  vigorous  than  the  type,  though 
in  a  well-grown  specimen  the  purplish  flowers  stand 
out  in  a  marked  manner  from  the  light-coloured 
variegated  leaves.  Other  good  kinds  are  F.  caly- 
cina,  eximia,  Lindeni,  and  uniflora.  The  whole 
genus  is  by  some  authorities  now  included  within 
that  of  Brunsfelsia,  of  which,  by  the  way,  there  is  a 
plant,  B.  americana,  which  blooms  during  the 
summer,  and  is  a  very  pretty  stove  flowering  shrub. 
The  flowers  of  this  are  freely  borne,  and  in  colour 
pale  yellow,  while  they  are  most  agreeably  scented. 
This  last  is  a  very  old,  but  uncommon  plant. — 
H.  P. 


having  plenty  of  room  and  fair,  the  shoots  are 
sturdy,  and  always  produce  plenty  of  bloom.  On 
the  approach  of  autumn  they  are  removed  to  the 
greenhouse,  plenty  of  air  being  given  whenever 
possible.  A  night  temperature  of  45"  during  the 
winter  will  suit  this  and  the  other  Boronias  well, 
for  though  our  house  sometimes  goes  down  as  low 
as  10°,  it  is  not  from  choice,  as  too  low  a  tempe- 
rature and,  consequently,  a  stagnant  atmosphere 
are  liable  to  produce  mildew,  which  if  once  it  gets 
a  hold  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  The  delicate  hair- 
like roots  of  the  Boronia  suffer  greatly,  if  they  are 
allowed  to  become  dry,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an 
excess  of  water  will  quickly  cause  the  most  flou- 
rishing specimens  to  fall  into  ill  health.  T. 


BOEONIA  MEGASTIGMA. 

In  answer  to  "  North-west  Cheshire  "  in  The  Gar- 
den (p.  275),  I  may  say  that  our  plants  get  much 
the  same  treatment  as  the  Heaths,  Epacris,  and 
other  hard-wooded  subjects  with  which  they  are 
associated.  We  propagate  the  Boronia  by  cut- 
tings, which  are  obtained  in  the  following  manner : 
After  flowering  the  plants  are  cut  down,  and  as 
soon  as  the  young  shoots  are  about  a  couple  of 
inches  long  they  are  formed  into  cuttings.  The 
pots  prepared  for  their  reception  are  filled  with 
broken  crocks  to  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the 
top,  thorough  drainage  being  secured  by  placing 
the  rough  pieces  in  the  bottom  and  the  finer  ones 
towards  the  top.  The  soil  used  consists  of  equal 
parts  of  peat  and  sand.  The  cuttings  are  cut  clean 
off  at  the  base,  and  the  bottom  leaves  having  been 
removed  for  a  little  distance  they  are  dibbled  firmly 
into  the  pots  got  ready  for  them.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  overcrowd  the  cuttings,  as  it  will  lead 
to  decay,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  as  well  to 
economise  space  as  far  as  possible.  When  a  pot  is 
filled  with  the  cuttings  a  thorough  watering  must 
be  given  through  a  fine  rose,  and  directly  the  foli- 
age dries  a  little  the  cuttings  must  be  covered 
with  a  bell-glass.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  small 
greenhouse  that  is  kept  rather  closer  and  warmer 
than  the  generality  of  such  structures,  and  without 
being  plunged  in  any  way  they  soon  root.  The 
bell-glasses  are  taken  off  every  morning,  thus  afirord- 
ing  a  favourable  opportunity  of  seeing  if  the  cuttings 
require  water,  as  well  as  of  removing  any  signs  of 
decay.  The  cuttings  will,  of  course,  need  shading 
from  the  sun.  Directly  the  cuttings  are  struck  the 
top  of  each  is  pinched  out  in  order  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  bushy  plant.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
start  into  growth  after  being  pinched  they  are 
potted  off.  For  this  purpose  we  use  good  sandy 
peat,  which  must  be  pressed  firmly.  After  they  are 
potted  they  are  placed  in  a  cold  frame  on  a  bed  of 
ashes,  in  order  to  keep  the  worms  from  the  pots 
and  also  bring  the  plants  up  nearer  the  light.  In 
this  frame  the  young  plants  are  kept  pretty  close 
for  a  little  while  till  they  recover  from  their 
check,  and  after  that  plenty  of  air  must  be  given. 
The  longest  shoots  are  pinched  occasionally  to  en- 
courage a  bushy  habit,  and  in  winter  the  plants  are 
removed  to  the  greenhouse. 

The  flowering  plants  which  are  most  useful  to  us 
when  in  pots  5  inches  or  (J  inches  in  diameter  are, 
directly  their  beauty  is  over,  cut  back  rather 
severely,  as  if  this  is  not  done  they  will  soon  run  up 
thin  and  naked.  Directly  they  break  into  growth 
the  plants  are  repotted,  using  for  the  purpose  good 
fibrous  peat  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  sand.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  disturb  the  roots  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
overpotting  must  be  guarded  against.  The  plants 
are  kept  on  the  stage  of  the  greenhouse,  plenty 
of  air  being  given  them,  when  by  July  they  are 
turned  out  of  doors.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are 
exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  summer's  sun,  as 
if  this  is  done  the  foliage  soon  turns  brown  and 
some  of  it  will  fall.  Ours  are  partially  plunged  in 
a  bed  of  coal  ashes  in  a  frame,  so  that  the  lights 
can  be  put  on  should  there  be  too  heavy  or  con- 
tinuous a  rain.  The  position  they  occupy  is  par- 
tially shaded  ;  consequently  their  surroundings  are 
never  parched  up,  as  would  be  the  case  in  a 
thoroughly  exposed  spot.  So  treated,  the  foliage  is 
always  frpgh  and  green,  while,  owing  to  the  plants 


Ruellia  rosea. — This  Brazilian  Acanthad  is  a 
pretty  free-flowering  stove  plant  of  very  easy  cul- 
ture, like  the  other  members  of  the  genus  to  which 
it  belongs.  The  flowers  are  like  a  curved  tube  in 
shape,  and  are  about  liV  inches  long,  while  the 
mouth  of  the  blossom  is  of  the  same  diameter. 
Their  colour  is  a  very  bright  rosy  pink  with  just  a 
suspicion  of  magenta,  so  that  when  a  plant  is  studded 
with  expanded  blooms  it  forms  a  very  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  stove.  It  is  of  little  or  no  use  in  a 
cut  state,  as  the  blooms  quickly  drop,  but  on  the 
plant  a  succession  is  maintained  for  a  considerable 
period.  It  can  be  readily  increased  by  means  of 
cuttings  put  in  at  any  season  when  obtainable,  and 
if  liberally  treated  the  young  plants  make  rapid 
progress,  and  in  addition  they  flower  freely  when 
quite  small.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  different 
Kuellias  and  their  near  allies  are  rarely  met  with  in 
gardens,  yet  taken  altogether  they  form  a  very 
interesting  and  beautiful  class. — H.  P. 

The  Brisbane  Lily  (Eurycles  australasica). — 
This  is  a  very  ornamental  plant,  having  showy 
blossoms,  and  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the 
Pancratiums,  Amaryllids,  Crinums,  and  many  others. 
This  Eurycles  is  a  very  old  inhabitant  of  our  gar- 
dens, yet  it  is  rarely  met  with,  although  it  is  such  a 
distinct  and  striking  plant.  The  bulb  is  not  unlike 
that  of  a  very  large  Eucharis,  and  from  it  a  couple 
of  prominently  ribbed,  heart-shaped  leaves  of  a 
bright  cheerful  shade  of  green  are  usually  pushed 
up.  The  leaves  are  borne  on  long  stalks,  and  a 
vigorous  specimen  will  produce  them  at  least  a  foot 
in  diameter  across  the  blade.  The  flowers  usually 
make  their  appearance  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  borne  in  a  spherical-shaped  umbel 
sometimes  as  many  as  a  score  together.  The  indi- 
vidual blooms  being  2  inches  or  more  in  diameter, 
make  a  goodly  show  when  all  are  expanded  at  the 
same  time.  The  temperature  best  suited  for  this 
Eurycles  is  that  of  a  warm  greenhouse,  where  after 
flowering  it  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  freely, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  gradually  dried 
off.  These  cultural  directions  apply  only  to  those 
that  flower  at  this  time  of  the  year,  as  if  they  are 
imported,  in  a  dormant  state  they  will  if  strong 
enough  usually  start  into  growth  and  flower  irre- 
spective of  the  season,  though  their  usual  time  of 
blooming  under  cultivation  here  is  during  the  spring 
or  early  summer  months.  A  soil  consisting  of  good 
loam  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  well-prepared 
leaf-mould,  manure  and  sand  will  suit  this  plant 
perfectly.  This  Eurycles  was,  I  believe,  introduced 
into  this  country  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  but  ten  years  or  so  ago  when  some  fine 
examples  were  shown  by  Jlessrs.  Veitch  (for  which 
indeed  they  were  awarded  a  first-class  ceriiScate  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society)  it  was  almost  un- 
known.— H.  P. 


SHORT  NOTES.  — STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


Impatiens  Sultani  keeps  its  hold,  and  the  newer  I. 
Hawkcri  is  nut  likely  to  supersede  it.  A  few  plants  looked 
remarkably  brif^dit  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Chiswlck  Gardens. 

A  white  Amar^llia  we  wish  to  see,  and  the  Vtiriety 
MdDt  iilanc,  shown  ret-ently  by  IVtcssrs.  Kelway  and  Son, 
was  one  of  the  nearest  approaches  obtained  so  far. 

The  "white  Carnation  shown  by  Mi*.  John  Knight,  of 
'rho  Oaks,  Kpsom.  rcceirtly  was  a  full,  fragrant  flower  of  the 
greatest  beauty.  If  all  the  blooms  were  of  the  same  quality 
as  the  uno  we  saw,  we  have  obtained  a  prize  in  the  way  of 
L'arnatiQna. 
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WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stove. — Bouvaedias. — Those  who  have  grown 
Bouvardias  successfully  on  the  planting-out  system 
ia  pits  during  summer  do  not  require  to  be  told 
the  advantages  attending  this  method  over  that  of 
keeping  them  in  pots.  Under  the  planting-out 
system  the  plants,  when  properly  managed,  are 
capable  of  yielding  double  the  quantity  of  flowers. 
Now  is  the  time  to  plant  out  either  old  specimens 
that  after  flowering  have  been  cut  back,  or  stock 
that  has  been  raised  during  the  past  winter  from 
cuttings.  A  little  heat  should  be  turned  on  the  pit 
during  cold,  unseasonable  weather,  especially  when 
there  is  a  number  of  small,  newly-struck  plants. 
With  young  stock  stopping  must  be  repeated  until 
the  plants  have  a  dozen  or  fifteen  good  strong 
shoots,  and  these  will  be  found  enough,  giving 
more  flowers  and  larger  trusses  than  double  the 
number  of  weak  growths.  Cut-back  plants  will  not 
require  stopping  further  than  pinching  back  any 
shoots  that  are  out-growing  the  others.  The  soil 
should  consist  of  good  free  loam,  to  which  add 
some  rotten  manure,  leaf-mould,  and  enough  sand 
to  make  it  moderately  light,  so  that  when  the  time 
comes  for  taking  up  the  plants  they  can  be  lifted 
without  breaking  the  roots.  The  beds  should  be 
raised  so  that  the  tops  of  the  plants  will  not  be  too 
far  from  the  glass.  Do  not  crowd  the  plants  too 
closely,  as  though  attaining  a  much  larger  size, 
they  will  require  more  room  than  if  grown  in  pots. 
Where  the  pit  is  provided  with  enough  heating 
power  to  keep  up  the  requisite  temperature  in 
winter,  the  plants  may  be  allowed  to  remain  where 
they  have  been  grown,  and  in  this  way  the  trouble 
of  potting  and  moving  them  will  be  avoided. 

Shrubby  Cleeodendrons. — Young  plants  of 
such  kinds  as  C.  fallax  and  C.  Kfempferi  that  were 
raised  from  cuttings  or  seed  last  year,  if  not  already 
in  pots  large  enough  to  carry  them  through  the 
summer,  should  now  be  shifted.  The  kinds  men- 
tioned are  free  growers,  and  require  a  good  deal 
of  root  room  to  admit  of  their  producing  their  full 
quantity  of  flowers,  especially  during  the  time  they 
are  coming  on  to  their  second  blooming,  which  with 
proper  treatment  will  be  towards  the  end  of  sum- 
mer. They  need  rich  soil,  consisting  of  good  turfy 
loam  with  plenty  of  rotten  manure  mixed  with  it. 
Plants  that  are  already  in  the  pots  in  which  they 
are  to  flower  and  are  well  rooted  should  be  regularly 
supplied  with  manure  water;  this  is  necessary  both 
to  support  the  flowers  and  to  enable  the  bottom 
leaves  to  keep  green  and  healthy,  as  if  they  turn 
yellow  before  the  end  of  the  season  it  spoils  the 
appearance  of  the  plants.  C.  fragrans,  which  bears 
highly  fragrant  flowers,  should  have  the  stems  cut 
down  to  the  bottom  immediately  the  display  is  over, 
as  when  grown  in  a  warm  stove  this  kind  blooms 
early  enough  to  admit  of  an  entirely  new  growth 
being  made  that  will  flower  in  autumn  quite  as 
well,  if  not  better,  than  that  produced  in  spring. 
To  assist  this  the  plants  must  not  be  stinted  for 
manure  water  from  the  time  they  have  begun  to 
make  the  second  growth  until  the  flowers  are  com- 
mencing to  open. 

Clekodkxdron  Balfoitri. — Old  specimens  of 
this  fine  plant  will,  when  well  managed,  make  a 
much  better  display  than  young  ones.  The  time  of 
this  Clerodendron  blooming  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  when  it  is  started  after  the  rest  it  re- 
quires subsequent  to  the  growth  being  completed  in 
autumn.  Plants  that  were  started  soon  after  the 
new  year  would  be  in  bloom  by  the  end  of  March 
or  the  beginning  of  April,  and  will  now  begin  to 
look  shabby.  They  should  be  cut  close  in,  shorten- 
ing the  branches  to  within  6  inches  or  8  inches  of 
where  they  were  cut  back  to  last  year.  If  the  old 
stems  are  left  0  feet  long,  measuring  from  the  base 
upwards,  it  is  enough.  This  applies  either  to  plants 
that  are  used  to  clothe  a  rafter  in  the  stove  or 
specimens  that  are  trained  on  trellises.  After  cut 
ting  in  they  should  have  a  brisk  stove  heat,  and  as 
soon  as  they  have  started  into  growth  and  the  shoots 
are  1  inch  long,  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots  and 
shake  most  of  the  old  soil  away.  If  larger  pots  are 
required  these  should  be  given  ;  if  the  plants  have 
already  occupied  such  as  are  sufficient  in  size  they 
may  be  replaced  in  them.     Good  turfy  loam,  with 


plenty  of  rotten  manure  and  some  sand  added,  forms 
the  best  compost  for  Clerodendron  fragrans.  Do 
not  give  much  water  for  a  week  or  two  after  potting, 
but  syringe  overhead  daily.  This  must  be  continued 
all  through  the  growing  season.  Even  when  grown  as 
pot  specimens,  the  shoots  must  not  be  trained  round 
the  trellises  until  the  growth  is  finished  in  autumn, 
as  unless  they  can  extend  in  an  upward  direction 
the  plants  will  keep  breaking  back  instead  of  throw- 
ing the  strength  into  the  first  made  shoots.  Daring 
the  time  they  are  extending  the  best  plan  is  to 
attach  them  to  thin  strings  run  up  under  it  at  the 
same  angle  as  the  roof.  The  plant  does  best  with 
a  high  stove  temperature,  using  a  thin  shade  in 
bright  weather. 

Callas. — These  remarkably  handsome  plants 
may  now  be  planted  out  of  doors,  by  which  method  of 
summer  treatment  they  do  well  and  some  labour  in 
attention  is  saved.  They  are  best  grown  in  a  shallow 
trench  in  the  way  that  Celery  is  treated.  The  soil 
should  be  moderately  light ;  if  not  naturally  so,  it 
ought  to  have  sand  and  leaf-mould,  with  rotten 
manure  in  sufiicient  quantity  added  to  make  it  so. 
Under  this  treatment  moderate-sized  suckers  will 
make  strong  plants  before  autumn.  When  the 
plants  are  turned  out  of  the  pots  all  the  soil  should 
be  shaken  away,  and  in  separating  the  suckers  a 
fair  portion  of  roots  should  be  secured  to  each. 
Plant  in  a  single  row  along  the  middle  of  the 
trench,  allowing  about  12  inches  or  14  inches  be- 
tween the  plants.  The  weaker  suckers  may  be 
planted  by  themselves,  and  if  necessary  put  a  stick 
to  each  so  as  to  hold  it  in  its  place  until  the 
roots  have  taken  hold  of  the  soil.  Give  a  good 
soaking  with  water  as  soon  as  the  planting  is  com- 
pleted, and  let  them  have  plenty  during  the  summer, 
for  the  Calla  is  really  aquatic.  All  that  is 
required  beyond  this  is  to  see  that  the  plants  are 
kept  free  from  aphides,  which  if  present  at  all  soon 
get  so  numerous  as  to  spoil  the  young  leaves. 

Climbers. — The  various  greenhouse  and  conser- 
vatory climbers  that  flower  in  spring  should  be  cut 
in  as  soon  as  they  have  done  blooming.  To  what 
extent  their  shoots  may  require  reducing  depends 
on  the  kinds  and  the  position  they  occupy.  Free- 
growing  subjects,  such  as  some  of  the  Bignonias 
and  Acacias,  will  need  their  branches  shortened 
considerably,  without  which  they  soon  outgrow  the 
space  they  are  required  to  fill  and  shade  the  plants 
underneath  them.  In  pruning  climbers  of  this  de- 
scription it  is  necessary  to  exercise  a  little  fore- 
thought. The  branches  should  be  annually  kept 
shortened  at  different  lengths  from  the  eave  of 
the  roof  upwards,  or  even  lower  than  this,  so  as  to 
secure  enough  young  growth  from  bottom  to  top  of 
the  space  to  be  clothed.  Through  inattention  to 
this  the  plants  may  often  be  seen  only  flowering  at 
the  extremities  of  the  leading  branches,  in  place  of 
the  bloom  being  dispersed  over  the  whole  space 
they  are  intended  to  drape.  The  cutting  back 
should  not  be  delayed  for  any  length  of  time  after 
the  plants  have  done  blooming,  for  if  this  occurs 
whatever  growth  is  made  subsequent  to  the  flowers 
dying  off  is  a  waste  of  strength  and  loss  of  time. 
Our  summers  at  the  best  are  not  too  long  for  plants 
of  this  kind  to  make  their  growth  and  mature  it 
sufficiently  to  admit  of  their  flowering  well. 

T.  B. 


Azalea  Deutsche  Perle.— This  isthe  most  valu- 
able Oi  all  the  white-flowered  Azaleas,  and  when  better 
known  is  sure  to  he  extensively  cultivated,  as  not  only 
is  it  very  pure  in  colour,  hut  the  flowers  are  of  that 
form  and  substance  which  make  them  specially  adapted 
for  wi-eaths  or  bouquets.  The  plant,  too,  is  of  re- 
markably free  growth  and  good  habit,  and  can  he  ea-sily 
forced,  as  it  is  naturally  early-hloomiug.  By  getting 
it  to  make  its  young  shoots  as  soon  as  the  flower.1  are 
off,  a  very  little  heat  will  bring  it  on  again  the  follow- 
ing winter. — S.  D. 

Plocostemma  lasianthum.— I  had  mucli 
pleasure  recently  in  finding  in  a  friend's  garden  this 
plant,  after  having  missed  it  for  years.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  from_  Borneo 
some  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  days  when  this  firm  used 
to  introdufie  many  fine  plants  besides  Orchids.^  It  re- 
sembles a  Hoya  in  habit,  with  large  ovate,  thick,  ami 
fleshy,  deep  green  leaves.  The  umbel  of  flowers  is 
drooping,  the  flowers  reflexed ;  the  ends  of  the  seg- 


ments tipped  with  orange,  while  the  centre  of  the 
blooms  is  profusely  furnished  with  a  thick  woolly  mass 
of  hairs.  It  requires  stove  heat,  and  should  he  grown 
in  a  compost  composed  of  a  great  deal  of  old  mortar 
refuse.— W.  H.  G. 


STEAM  HEATING  AND  OVERHEAD  RADIA- 
TION. 
Judging  from  the  tenor  of  the  communications 
which  so  frequently  appear  in  the  pages  of  the 
Florist,  the  inference  might  be  drawn  that  effectual 
and  economical  heating  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  at  the  same  time  most  perplexing  pro- 
blems connected  with  the  successful  growing  of 
plants  under  glass. 

If  the  boiler  is  badly  constructed  or  not  properly 
located,  and  the  pipes  placed  in  position  without 
regard  to  natural  laws,  the  result  will  be  disap- 
pointment and  failure  to  accomplish  the  object  in- 
tended ;  then  begins  a  series  of  alterations  and 
changes  to  overcome  obstacles,  until  the  whole 
structure  becomes  a  constant  source  of  apprehen- 
sion and  annoyance,  while  a  little  thought  and 
study  in  advance  of  the  work  would  have  obviated 
all  difficulties  and  saved  a  large  amount  of  expense 
and  labour. 

In  bailding  my  present  houses,  intending  to  heat 
with  steam,  I  arranged  the  heating  apparatus  upon 
a  principle  which  I  believed  to  be  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  natural  laws  governing  steam,  and 
now,  after  more  than  two  years'  successful  opera- 
tion, the  plan  adopted  has  proved  so  satisfactory  to 
me,  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  description 
of  that  plan  and  my  experience  with  steam  heat- 
ing. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  heating  surface,  a 
2i-inch  pipe  connecting  with  the  boiler  is  carried 
up  perpendicularly  into  the  store-room  above.  At  a 
point  opposite  the  centre  of  each  house  a  l?,-inch 
pipe  connects  with  the  supply  pipe,  and  suspended 
from  the  ridge-pole,  is  carried  to  the  opposite  end 
of  the  house,  where  it  drops  down  to  the  front  edge 
of  the  end  table,  and  branches  each  side  connecting 
with  four  1-inch  pipes,  which  are  carried  across  to 
and  under  the  front  edge  of  the  side  benches  back 
to  the  south  end  of  the  house,  where  they  are  con- 
nected with  a  Ij-inch  pipe  leading  into  a  H-inch 
return,  placed  directly  under  this  point  and  below 
the  water  line  of  the  boiler,  virtually  doing  away 
with  return  pipes  altogether. 

The  arrangement  in  all  the  houses  is  about  the 
same,  with  the  exception  of  one,  where  the  leading 
pipe  is  suspended  from  the  purlin  over  the  north 
edge,  and  the  lower  pipes  carried  back  on  the  tides 
of  the  raised  border.  Steam  cocks  are  attached  to 
the  ends  of  the  three  upper  pipes  of  the  side  ranges, 
by  which  means  they  can  be  cut  oft'  and  the  house  s 
run  with  one,  two,  three,  or  four  pipes  on  each  side, 
as  the  state  of  the  weather  may  require.  Air  cocks 
are  placed  at  points  directly  over  the  return  pipe, 
and  the  steam  gauge  is  hung  on  the  west  wall  cf 
the  work  shed,  that  the  condition  of  the  fire  may 
be  noticed  without  going  into  the  cellar. 

Among  the  advantages  gained  by  this  system  are, 
first,  elevation.  Plant  structures  necessarily  cover 
a  more  or  less  extended  area  of  flat  surface,  and 
where  all  the  pipes  are  carried  below  the  benche.'^, 
whether  the  house  is  50  feet  or  200  feet  lone,  both 
the  flow  and  return  pipes  must  be  placed  in  this 
limited  space  of  not  more  than  3  feet  or  I  feet 
elevation,  leaving  but  little  fall  to  carry  the  con- 
densed steam  in  the  form  of  water  back  to  the 
boiler  and  overcome  the  friction  incidental  to  its 
passage.  This  cannot  be  satisfactorily  overcome  by 
the  force  of  the  steam.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  st 
which  steam  rebels,  it  is  to  be  forced  into  a  cold, 
soggy  pipe,  and  it  is  only  by  increasing  the  pressure 
that  the  circulation  can  be  carried  through  the 
pipes ;  even  then  it  often  happens  that  some  of 
the  pipes  become  heated,  while  others  remain  cold 
and  torpid,  and  only  after  the  steam  has  slowly 
eaten  its  way  through  does  the  circulation  become 
perfect.  Carrying  the  supply  pipe  at  once  to  the 
highest  point  attainable  gives  room  for  all  the  fall 
required ;  the  pipes  are  thoroughly  drained,  and 
when   the    steam    is    started    it  circulates  freely 
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with  but  little  pressure,  and  every  portion  of 
the  radiating  surface  is  easily  and  quickly  heated. 
Again,  a  more  uniform  temperature  is  preserved 
throughout  the  house.  This  upper  radiation  also 
counteracts  the  influence  of  the  colder  air  before  it 
descends  from  the  glass  and  comes  in  contact  with 
the  plants. 

Further,  after  more  than  two  years'  close  observa- 
tion and  careful  study,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  solar  rays  passing  through  the  radiation 
from  this  upper  pipe  are  intensified  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  nearly  approach  those  from  a  summer 
sun,  and  impart  increased  vigour  to  the  plants 
coming  within  their  range.  In  my  study  of  the 
subject  I  have  had  abundant  proofs  to  bear  me  out  in 
my  conclusions  — D.  M.  Reichaed,  St,  Josej)h,  Mo., 
in  America7i  Ilurist. 


WATER  SUPPLY  IN  MARKET  GARDENS. 
It  would  naturally  be  thought  that  in  all  places 
where  plant  culture  for  profit  is  carried  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  water  supply  in  a  manner  that 
should  combine  efficiency  in  the  economy  of  labour 
would  be  the  first  consideration.  It  is  a  fact  that, 
in  a  time  of  great  heat,  the  watering  of  pot  plants 
consumes  half  the  day — that  is,  if  they  get  the 
amount  of  moisture  necessary  to  bring  them  to  the 
degree  of  excellence  that  will  render  their  culture 
profitable.  It  does,  therefore,  seem  strange  that 
just  where  one  would  expect  the  arrangements  to  be 
nearly  perfect,  they  are  often  conspicuously  defec- 
tive. Looking  through  a  large  London  market 
garden  lately  where  culture  is  exceptionally  good, 
I  was  astonished  to  observe  that  the  whole  of  the 
water  required  for  half  a  million  pot  plants  came 
from  one  well,  and  had  to  be  pumped  by  hand. 
There  was,  moreover,  no  attempt  to  mechanically 
increase  the  pumping  power,  the  pump  being  one  of 
the  common  iron  pattern,  with  a  short  handle, 
which  gives  the  largest  amount  of  labour  for  the 
smallest  quantity  of  water.  All  the  tanks  of  the 
houses  had  to  be  filled  from  this  pump,  and  the 
water  carted,  much  of  it  to  long  distances.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  labour  that  such  imperfect 
means  imposed  on  the  staff  in  a  summer  like  the 
past.  Pumping  water  by  hand  and  carting  it  to 
where  it  has  to  be  used  are  about  as  laborious  tasks 
as  the  gardener  can  have  to  perform,  and  the  wonder 
is  that  any  London  market  grower  should  fail  to 
realise  the  loss  of  time  entailed  by  such  a  system. 
Instances  like  the  above  are  by  no  means  rare  in 
this  country ;  whereas  in  France,  and  especially 
round  Paris,  there  are  few  market  gardens  where 
this  all-important  detail  does  not  receive  the  atten- 
tion due  to  its  importance.  Some  allowance  must, 
of  course,  be  made  for  climate,  and  it  is  doubtless 
the  variability  of  ours  which  brings  with  it  now 
and  again  a  series  of  moist  summers  that  cause 
English  gardeners  to  be  more  indifferent  on  this 
point  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  Not  a  decade 
ago  there  was  absolutely  no  need  to  water  any 
plant  in  the  open  ground  all  through  the  summer 
for  several  consecutive  seasons,  so  that  any  great 
outlay  in  improving  the  water  supply  scarcely 
seemed  warranted.  But  the  last  three  summers, 
with  their  drying  winds  and  roasting  sun,  have  told 
a  different  tale,  and  those  who  had  water  laid  on  to 
wherever  needed  have  found  their  reward  in  the  in- 
creased value  of  their  products.  To  my  certain  know- 
ledge, many  valuable  crops  were  last  summer  almost 
wholly  ruined  through  the  inability  to  give  the 
needful  moisture.  Even  where  the  crop  was  not 
spoilt  its  market  worth  was  reduced  to  the  vanish- 
ing point  through  the  inability  to  get  through  the 
watering  quickly  enough  to  prevent  the  plants  re- 
ceiving a  check. 

Anyone  conversant  with  plant  culture  knows  how 
great  is  the  harm  done  when  plants  in  pots  stand 
dry  for  an  hour  only  in  the  fierce  sun  of  July  and 
August.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  I 
doubt  if  tlie  plant  grower  for  profit  can  spend 
money  to  better  advantage  than  in  making  provi- 
sion for  a  liberal  supply  of  water  to  all  parts  of  the 
garden  where  it  may  be  needed  in  a  manner  that 
will  reduce  porterage  of  the  same  to  a  minimum. 
There  are  few  market  gardens  where  the  primary 
cost  would  not  be  repaid  in  a  season  or  two.    A 


man  with  a  hose  will  get  through  more  watering  in 
an  hour  and  will  do  it  better  than  three  or  four 
would  do  with  watering-pots,  and  his  work  will 
equal  that  of  six  men  it  they  have  to  carry  all  the 
water  from  a  distance. 

Supposing  that  only  one  man's  work  is  saved,  his 
wages  for  a  year  would  go  far  towards,  even  if  it  did 
not  suffice  for  the  necessary  outlay.  In  a  garden  on 
the  Continent  water  was  laid  on  to  every  portion  of 
it.  By  means  of  a  good  length  of  hose  and  taps  at 
regular  intervals,  every  plant,  not  only  in  pots,  but 
in  the  open  ground  could  get  a  good  watering  daily. 
Gardening  there,  even  under  a  broiling  hot  sun, 
was  pleasant,  and  how  different  from  carrying  a 
couple  of  4-gallon  cans  or  pushing  a  waterbarrow 
for  hours  together,  different  not  only  as  regards  the 
ease  with  which  the  work  was  done,  but  also  in  the 
results.  The  man  who  has  to  carry  every  drop  of 
water  is  apt  at  times  to  be  sparing  of  it,  but  with 
hose  in  hand  and  a  good  pressure  behind,  he  has  no 
inducement  to  stint  plants  of  that  which  puts  vigour 
and  value  into  them.  In  the  instance  here  men- 
tioned, the  water  was  pumped  by  steam  power  into 
a  large  reservoir  at  the  highest  portion  of  the 
grounds,  and  this  gave  sufficient  pressure  to  throw 
a  jet  of  water  'M  feet  in  height.  There  was  no  need 
to  be  timorous  about  transplanting  large  trees 
there,  for  evaporation  could  be  effectively  restricted 
by  frequent  overhead  sprinklings.  This  was  a  pri- 
vate garden,  and  the  owner  utilised  the  steam 
power  of  his  factory  hard  by  to  pump  up  the  water. 
Two  large  glass  houses  60  feet  high — one  for  Camel- 
lias principally,  the  other  for  Palms  and  similar 
things — were  watered  in  this  way.  Every  leaf  could 
be  well  washed.  In  a  large  garden  in  Germany  all 
the  water  used  was  pumped  by  steam,  and  in  one  of 
the  largest  and  best-managed  Paris  market  gardens 
steam  is  the  power  employed  to  facilitate  watering 
operations.  It  little  matters  what  method  is 
adopted  so  long  as  the  dragging  work  of  water 
porterage  can  be  avoided,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
it  ensured  at  critical  moments. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  who  grows  flowers  and 
vegetables  for  profit  on  a  very  light  soil,  where  he 
found  that  nothing  could  be  done  by  the  ordinary 
way  of  watering,  and  that  his  profits  in  a  dry 
season  at  least  entirely  depended  upon  the  ability 
to  water  freely,  has  at  length  set  up  a  windmill.  At 
first  he  had  a  large  pump,  and  the  water  ran 
through  pipes  into  tubs  in  various  parts  of  the 
garden.  By  this  means  he  flooded  his  Marrow  and 
Cucumber  beds,  raised  Cabbages,  Broccoli,  &c.,  and 
grew  salads  remarkably  well  in  a  dry  time.  Now 
by  the  aid  of  his  windmill  he  hopes  to  do  more  at 
less  cost  for  labour.  Windmills  are  much  in  vogue 
in  France ;  in  some  parts  one  is  to  be  seen  in  almost 
every  tolerably  large  garden.  They  will,  however, 
only  answer  in  an  exposed  position,  and  to  be 
guaranteed  against  a  dearth  of  water  there  should 
be  a  large  reservoir  attached.  In  a  populous  neigh- 
bourhood it  is  generally  practicable  to  have  the 
water  laid  on  at  a  moderate  primary  outlay,  and 
this  is  what  many  growers  for  profit  do,  there  being 
also  a  growing  tendency  to  utilise  the  hose  in  lieu 
of  the  water-pot,  not  only  where  plants  are  planted 
out  under  glass,  but  also  for  those  in  pots.  I  know 
of  two  market  growers,  one  a  grower  of  Maiden- 
hair Ferns  and  Pelargoniums,  the  other  of  Ger- 
aniums and  Camellias  principally,  who  water  every- 
thing, young  seedlings  and  cuttings  excepted,  with 
the  hose.  One  of  them  gets  his  pressure  from  the 
water  company,  the  other  has  to  make  his  own, 
which  he  does  by  means  of  wine  casks  sufficiently 
elevated,  and  into  which  the  water  is  pumped.  This, 
where  there  is  no  possibility  of  having  water  laid 
on,  is  about  as  simple  a  method  as  can  be  adopted. 

I  once  had  the  management  of  a  nursery  where 
all  the  water  in  time  of  drought  had  to  be  carted  into 
the  tanks.  A  man  and  boy  with  horse  and  water- 
cart  were  employed  half  a  day  twice  and  some- 
times three  times  a  week,  and  then  we  had  none  in 
the  open  grounds.  Then  the  ownfer  had  a  deep 
well  sunk,  a  powerful  wheel-pump  fixed  witha  large 
wooden  tank  above  it.  Inch  gas-pipes  were  laid  to 
carry  the  water  to  tubs  sunk  in  the  ground,  and 
from  that  time  we  had  an  abundance  of  water 
everywhere.      Twp  boys   in  an  hour  would  pump 


all  the  water  that  was  needed.  I  do  not  doubt 
but  that  the  expense  incurred  was  recouped  in  a 
single  season,  and  things  in  the  open  ground  did 
not  suffer.  We  grew  a  good  many  things  for  winter 
bloom,  such  as  Callas,  Abutilons,  Eupatoriums,  a:c., 
planted  out  for  the  summer,  and  after  we  got  plenty 
of  water  we  could  get  double  the  amount  of  bloom 
from  them.  The  only  difficulty  when  the  hose  is 
used  is  that  the  water  cannot  be  of  the  temperature 
of  the  house,  and  this  is  doubtless  with  many  an 
insufferable  bar  to  the  adoption  of  this  form  of 
watering  indoor  plants.  The  question  is,  however, 
are  we  quite  right  in  assuming  that  water  given 
must  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  atmosphere 
in  which  growth  is  being  made?  Judging  from  my 
own  experience  and  from  what  has  been  written  on 
this  subject,  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  have  hitherto 
attached  too  much  importance  to  this  detail.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  Mr.  Ladds  freely  syringes 
and  waters  such  tender  things  as  Gardenias  and 
forced  Roses  with  water  from  outside,  and  his 
cultural  results  are  second  to  none,  and  wherever  I 
have  seen  the  hose  used  I  have  failed  to  perceive 
any  ill  effects.  During  the  last  two  or  three  seasons 
I  have  had  an  opfjortunity  of  pretty  accurately 
gauging  the  presumably  ill  effects  of  cold  water  for 
indoor  plants.  I  have  two  long  Strawberry  pits 
both  heated  by  hot  water.  In  one  I  have  sunk 
tubs  and  bored  holes  in  the  return  pipe,  so  that  I 
fill  the  tubs  from  it,  the  water  being  pumped  in  at 
the  end.  In  this  way  I  get  chilled  water.  The 
other  I  water  exclusively  from  a  small  pond.  Any 
difference  should  be  easily  perceivable,  as  the  plants 
in  both  frames  are  brought  along  at  the  same  time. 
I  can  never  see  any,  and  I  have  therefore  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  are  too  fussy  about  having 
our  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the 
house.  J.  C.  B. 


Garden    Flora. 

PLATE   647. 
THE  DROOPING  GLORY  TREE. 

(CLERODENDRON    NUTANS.*) 

The  subject  of  our  present  illustration  was,  I 
believe,  brought  to  this  country  from  India  by- 
Mr.  Head,  the  present  superintendent  of  the 
horticultural  department  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham.  The  genus  belongs  to  the  Order 
Verbenacepe,  the  species  of  this  Order  being 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  tropics  of 
both  hemispheres,  where  they  assume  the  pro- 
portions of  shrubs,  climbers,  and  even  gigantic 
timber  trees,  the  famous  Teakwood  tree  (Tec- 
tona  grandis)  being  included  in  the  Order  ; 
whilst  in  more  temperate  regions  the  various 
members  are  reduced  to  low  herbs. 

The  genus  now  under  consideration  includes 
two  distinct  groups,  viz.,  climbers  and  shrubby 
plants,  and  contains  numerous  species  remark- 
able for  the  extreme  beauty  of  their  flowers. 
The  species  here  illustrated  belongs  to  the  first- 
named  group,  to  which  I  will  confine  my 
remarks  in  this  place.  Clerodendrons  of  the 
climbing  section  rank  amongst  the  most  showy 
of  stove  plants,  both  for  the  embellishment  of 
pillars  and  rafters,  or  when  trained  upon  a 
large,  balloon-shaped  trellis  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses, where,  as  the  blooms  travel  well,  they 
are  displayed  in  all  their  pristine  beauty. 
Clerodendrons  are  for  the  most  part  readily 
increased  from  cuttings,  which  should  be  selected 
from  non-blooming  shoots,  but  of  strong  wood 
and  taken  when  it  is  nearly  ripe,  or,  at  any 
rate,  when  more  than  half-ripe.  These  cuttings 
require  to  lie  kept  moi.st,  and  should  be  placed 
in  active  bottom  heat,  but  shaded  from  the 
sun's  rays.  They  also  require  air  for  a  little 
while  both  in  the  morning  and  at  night.     The 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  Koyal  Gardens, 
Kew,  November  5,  1887,  by  H.  G.  Moon,  and  printed 
by  G.  Severeyns. 
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cuttings  should  not  be  small  pieces,  but  may 
bear  about  three  pairs  of  leaves,  and  it  wUl  be 
found  most  convenient  to  place  them  singly  in 
tiny  pots.  After  they  are  rooted  they  sliould 
be  potted  into  3-inch  pots,  which  tliey  will 
speedily  fill  with  roots  and  require  another  shift 
into  pots  of  a  larger  size.  As  tlie  plants  increase 
in  size,  if  tliey  are  intended  for  covering  the 
roof  or  pillar.o,  it  will  be  preferable  to  plant 
them  out.  The  border  must  be  well  drained 
and  filled  with  a  compost  consisting  of  about 
equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  and  rich  manure 
which  is  not  green,  adding  to  the  whole  suffi- 
cient sharp  sand  to  render  it  gritty  ;  the  same 
material  may  be  used  when  they  are  grown  in 
pots.  During  the  growing  season  they  should 
have  abundance  of  water,  both  to  the  routs  and 
overhead,  from  the  syringe,  and  strong  heat, 
with  full  exposure  to  sun  and  light,  and  plenty  of 
air.  Towards  the  pnd  of  summer,  however,  the 
water  supply  should  be  diminished  and  air  more 
freely  admitted  ;  this  will  materially  assist  in 
ripening  the  wood,  without  which  bloom  cannot 
be  expected.  When  the  wood  is  thoroughly 
ripened  the  plants  should  be  removed  to  a  cool 
house,  in  which  the  temperature  does  not  fall 
below  about  45°,  and  during  the  winter  the 
side  shoots  should  be  cut  back  to  about  two 
joints,  and  from  the  young  shoots  the  flowers 
are  produced.  In  the  course  of  my  gardening 
experience  I  have  found  that  C.  splendens  is 
very  diflicult  to  increase  from  cuttings,  and 
have  therefore  used  C.  speciosum  and  C.  Bal- 
fourianum  as  stocks  to  graft  it  upon.  This  opera- 
tion is  very  simple  and  easily  performed.  Until 
the  scion  and  the  stock  unite,  they  may  be 
treated  as  recommended  above  for  the  cuttings. 
These  plants,  when  in  large  pots  and  trained 
upon  a  trellis,  will  not  require  repotting  for 
several  years,  but  only  a  top-dressing  when 
started  into  growth.  It  therefore  becomes  all 
the  more  necessary  to  so  arrange  the  drainage 
material  that  it  may  continue  in  thorough  work- 
ing order  during  this  lengthened  time. 

C.  NUTANS. — The  species  depicted  on  the  accom- 
panying plate  appears  to  have  been  introduced  to 
cultivation  about  the  year  1825,  and  I  find  it  re- 
corded as  being  grown  by  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of 
Hackney,  in  18-19.  Soon  after  this,  I  imagine  it 
must  have  been  lost  to  the  country,  as  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  it  untU  recently.  Respect- 
ing this  plant,  Mr.  Head  says :  "  I  met  with  it  in 
India,  and  as  I  did  not  know  it  in  England,  I 
brought  it  home  and  left  the  plant  at  Kew.  Subse- 
quently I  got  aiiother  from  India,  which  I  flowered 
and  obtained  a  certificate  for  from  the  Horticultu- 
ral Society."  It  bears  racemes  of  bloom  from  15 
inches  to  18  inches  in  length,  the  flowers  being 
pure  white  and  the  calyx  dull  red,  succeeded  by 
berries  of  that  peculiar  metallic  lustre  seen  in  the 
fruits  of  all  members  of  this  genus ;  the  flowers 
last  about  a  fortnight  in  perfection,  and  are  very 
handsome.  It  is  readily  increased  from  cuttings  in 
spring. 

C.  SPLENDENS  has  opposite,  oblong,  smooth,  and 
shining  deep  green  leaves,  and  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  are  produced  large  panicles  of  bright 
scarlet  flower.",  which  maintain  a  brilliant  display 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  months.     It  comes  from  Sierra  Leone. 

C.  THOMSOmiE  is  a  free-growing  species  sent  to 
this  country  from  Old  Calabar  by  Mr.  Thomson  in 
the  year  ISOl,  and  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  In 
the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Edinburgh  in  the  following 
year.  Mr.  Thomson  was  engaged  in  missionary  work 
in  West  Africa,  and  says  he  found  it  growing  in 
great  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  river  at  Old 
Calabar,  just  above  the  range  of  salt  water,  lender 
cultivation,  however,  it  grows  profusely  in  any  warm 
stove,  its  flowers,  which  continue  for  a  very  long 
time,  producing  a  charming  effect;  the  calyx  is 
large  and  pure  white,  the  flower  itself  being  crimson, 
and  long  after  the  showy  flowers  have  fallen  the 


calyx  remains.     It  blooms  throughout  the  spring 
and  summer  months. 

C.  Balfoubi. — This  is  a  much  enlarged  form  of 
C.  Thomsonia;  obtained  from  seed  in  this  country, 
and  is  now  more  frequently  to  be  met  with  than 
the  typical  plant.  It  is  a  bold  and  rapid  grower 
and  a  profuse  bloomer,  with  dark  green  opposite 
leaves  and  large  dense  panicles  of  bloom ;  the 
calyces  of  the  flowers  are  much  inflated  and  pure 
white,  whilst  the  flower  itself  is  double  the  size  of 
that  of  Thomsonia  and  of  a  rich  deep  crimson. 

C.  SPECIOSUM  is  another  handsome  form,  said  to 
be  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  Balfouri  and  C. 
splendens.  The  habit  of  the  plant  much  resembles 
the  first-named  parent,  and  the  calyces  of  its  blooms 
are  much  inflated  ;  but  they  are  almost  wholly  of  a 
deep  red,  whilst  the  flower  itself  is  of  a  rich  rose 
colour.  I  cannot  say  this  is,  to  my  mind,  so  strik- 
ingly beautiful  as  either  of  its  parents,  but  it  affords 
a  pleasing  variety  in  a  collection  of  climbers. 

W.  H.  G. 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWER. 

INDIAN  CROCUSES. 

(PLEIONKS.) 

These  plants  are  popularly  known  as  Indian 
Crocuses,  and  have  but  little  except  habit  to 
distinguish  them  from  Ccelogynes  (to  which 
family  they  were  long  attached),  but  their  ap- 
pearance convinces  one  that  they  have  been 
judiciously  separated  from  them.  These  plants 
are  for  the  most  part  natives  of  the  high  moun- 
tain ranges  of  the  Indian  mainland,  not  a  single 
species,  as  far  as  I  know,  having  been  found  in 
the  numerous  islands  that  are  scattered  over 
the  Indian  seas.  In  a  natural  condition  as  well 
as  under  cultivation,  Pleiones  are  destitute  of 
foliage  at  the  time  of  flowering,  and  thus  the 
contrast  between  their  bright  green  plaited 
leaves  and  their  brilliantly  coloured  flowers  is 
lost.  To  remedy  this,  however,  a  few  seedling 
Ferns  should  be  pricked  in  between  the  bulbs 
just  after  the  resting  season  is  over,  and  if  the 
seedlings  are  strong  they  will  produce  sufficient 
greenery  by  the  time  the  flowers  open  to  aflbrd 
a  pleasing  effect.  I  have  seen  Pleiones  a  mass 
of  beauty  during  the  days  of  frost  and  snow, 
and  again  I  have  seen  them  so  much  neglected, 
as  to  present  a  most  miserable  appearance, 
simply  because  they  were  neglected  when  the 
leaves  decayed.  When  growing  naturally, 
Pleiones  choose  for  themselves  the  trunks  and 
large  branches  of  the  forest  trees,  but  I  have 
grown  but  one  species  (P.  Schilleriana)  upon 
a  block,  and  that  did  not  appear  to  thrive 
well.  For  all  the  species  I  prefer  shallow  pans, 
which  should  be  well  drained  and  nearly  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  light  turfy  loam,  peat,  and 
some  old  dried  cow  or  sheep  manure,  to  which 
some  chopped  Sphagnum  and  a  little  sand  m'sy 
be  added.  The  potting  of  these  plants  sliould 
commence  simultaneously  with  the  fading  of 
the  flowers,  as  immediately  after  the  blooms 
fade  growth  begins  and  every  root  is  valuable 
in  producing  new  bulbs.  After  potting  they 
should  be  placed  near  the  glass  in  an  intermediate 
house.  Some  prefer  the  East  India  house,  but 
I  always  obtain  the  best  success  in  an  interme- 
diate temperature.  Water  carefully  at  first, 
but  always  keep  the  plants  moist,  a  greater 
quantity  of  water  being  supplied  as  the  plants 
gain  strength.  During  the  growing  season 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  sun  does  not  scorch 
the  leaves,  as  damaged  foliage  is  sure  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  inferior  bulbs.  When  the  growth  is 
about  finished  (which  a  careful  grower  realises 
even  before  the  leaves  show  signs  of  decay) 
gradually  reduce  the  amount  of  water  until, 
when  the  leaves  fall  away,  there  is  very  little  to 
withhold.     At  this  time  remove  them  to  a  cooler 


position  than  that  in  which  they  have  made 
their  growth,  and  keep  them  dry  until  the 
fiowers  begin  to  push,  when  they  may  have 
plenty  of  water,  and  at  the  same  time  some 
young  Ferns  should  be  pricked  in  amongst  them. 
This  operation  is  necessary  every  season,  so  that 
one  can  easily  make  their  pans  as  full  as  they 
choose,  or  have  whatever  sized  pans  they  like 
by  adding  to  or  reducing  the  quantity  of  bulbs 
put  into  each.  I  prefer  medium-sized  speci- 
mens to  very  large  ones.  The  following  is  a 
brief  description  of  the  principal  kinds  in  culti- 
vation. The  foliage  of  all  the  kinds  is  bright 
green  and  plaited,  but  a  considerable  variation 
occurs  in  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  flowers.  All 
the  kinds  well  deserve  the  attention  of  ama- 
teurs, their  exquisite  blossoms  being  serviceable 
for  button-holes  or  sprays,  and  as  Pleiones 
yield  a  quantity  of  bloom  and  do  not  require  a 
great  amount  of  space,  they  may  be  said  to 
furnish  a  large  return  for  a  small  outlay. 

P.  LAGBNARIA  has  fiask-shaped  pseudo-bulbs 
with  a  conical  neck;  they  are  pale  green,  much 
wrinkled,  and  freckled  with  brown  spots.  The 
flowers  emerge  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs  and 
stand  erect  singly  on  short  peduncles.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  rosy  lilac  ;  lip  large,  the 
basal  part  rolled  round  the  column,  the  front 
portion  well  expanded,  ground  colour  white,  over 
which  is  distributed  various  bars  and  stripes  of 
vivid  crimson  and  yellow,  the  front  margin 
being  much  undulated,  and  the  disc  ornamented 
with  five  bearded  lines.  '  It  comes  from  the  Himalayas, 
and  usually  flowers  in  this  country  during  the  two 
first  months  of  the  year. 

P.  MACULATA  has  curiously  depressed  pseudo- 
bulbs  ;  sepals  and  petals  pure  white ;  lip  also 
white,  streaked  with  purplish  crimson  ;  disc  yellow, 
ornamented  with  bearded  lines,  and  streaked  with 
purple  between  them.   Assam,  at  5000  feet  elevation. 

P.  HUMILIS  is  another  pretty  free-flowering  and 
distinct  kind  with  blush-white  flowers,  the  front 
of  the  lip  being  beautifully  fringed. 

P.  HOOKEBIANA  is  a  species  found  in  Sikkim  at 
some  7000  feet  to  10,000  feet  elevation,  and  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  fact  that  it 
retains  its  leaves  until  after  the  blooms  are  past. 
The  fiowers  are  of  a  bright  rose  colour  in  the 
sepals  and  petals  ;  lip  white,  with  several  brown 
spots,  and  a  yellow  throat.     It  blooms  in  spring. 

P.  ScHiLLBKlANA,  like  the  last,  retains  its  foliage 
whilst  flowering.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  very  small, 
as  also  are  its  blooms,  which  differ  much  in  shape 
to  those  of  any  other  species  in  cultivation ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  dull  yellow,  the  lip  being  of 
the  same  colour,  and  curiously  marked  with  white 
and  deep  orange-red.     It  comes  from  Burmah. 

P.  Reichbnbachiana  also  comes  from  Burmah, 
where  it  is  said  to  grow  on  the  mountains  near 
Moulmein,  at  some  7000  feet  elevation.  Its  bulbs 
are  large  and  enveloped  in  a  network  of  brown 
fibres ;  flowers  large ;  sepals  and  petals  rose  or  rosy- 
lilac  ;  lip  white  and  crimson. 

P.  Wallichiana  is  a  species  found  in  Northern 
India  on  the  Himalayas,  and  also  in  Burmah,  on  the 
mountains  of  Arracan,  at  some  2500  feet  to  3000  feet 
elevation,  where  the  average  temperature  ranges 
from  70"  to  75°.  Its  flowers  are  large  and  hand- 
some, ground  colour  bright  rose,  lip  banded  with 
pure  white.  Other  varieties  of  these  Pleiones  in 
cultivation  are  P.  humilis  tricolor,  concolor,  prtecox, 
birmanica,  &c. 


Oncidium  Lietzei. — This  is  a  species  which  I 
recently  saw  flowering  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Downside  collection.  In  habit  of  growth  it  much 
resembles  0.  pubes,  and,  like  it,  it  bears  an  erect 
scape  and  a  much-branched  raceme  of  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  bronzy-yellow  or  pale  brown,  saving  the 
base  of  the  petals,  which  are  transversely  barred 
with  lines  of  white.  On  the  base  of  the  spade-like 
front  lobe  of  the  lip  beneath  are  two  curious  re- 
curved, horn-like  processes.  It  is  not  a  beautiful 
variety,  but  from  the  curious  construction  of  the 
flowers  a  great  curiosity.     It  has  been  grown  by 
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Mr.  Woolford  in  an  intermediate  house,  and  from 
its  appearance  I  should  imagine  it  to  be  of  Brazilian 
origin.— W.  H.  G. 

Oncidium  leucochilum. — This  plant  is  not 
only  handsome  in  itself,  but  its  flowers  are  a  pleas- 
ing change  from  the  yellow,  which  is  so  prevalent 
in  the  flowers  of  this  genus.  Some  years  ago  it  was 
more  frequently  met  with  than  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  finest  examples  I  ever  saw  of  it  were  in  the 
then  famous  collection  at  Meadow  Bank,  near  Glas- 
gow, where  the  plants  were  grown  with  the  Odonto- 
glossums.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Skinner 
from  Guatemala,  and  he  says  it  grows  in  posi- 
tions where  the  summer  temperature  ranges  be- 
tween 55'  and  711°,  and  that  in  the  cool  season  it 
falls  as  low  as  3G°.  Several  plants  of  this  species 
are  now  very  handsome  in  the  Cambridge  Lodge 
collection  at  Camberwell.  where  they  are  grown  in 
an  intermediate  house.  The  spike  is  of  great  length 
and  erect,  much  branched,  and  bearing  numerous 
flowers,  which  last  a  long  time  in  beauty.  The 
branchlets  are'extremely  useful  for  sprays,  &c.,  as 
they  may  be  used  without  wire  or  mounting  of  any 
sort.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  yellowish  white, 
transversely  barred  with  bold  blotches  of  dark 
brown  (in  some  forms  almost  black)  ;  the  lip  is  flat 
and  pure  white,  with  a  small  blotch  of  reddish 
purple  at  the  base.  It  is  a  bold-growing  plant  and 
thrives  best  in  a  pot — W.  H.  G. 

Orchids  in  flo-wer  at  Croydon  Lodge.— I 

was  too  late  in  my  visit  to  this  establishment  to  see 
the  beauties  of  the  Cattleya  Trianse,but  the  remnants 
that  remained  told  of  some  extra  varieties  which 
were  passing  away  to  be  soon  replaced  by  C.  Mossia3 
and  C.  Mendeli,  the  former  being  very  early.  There 
were  nice  blooming  examples  of  the  lovely  C.  Skin- 
neri,  which  has  a  charm  peculiarly  its  own,  flower- 
ing in  company  with  the  beautiful  richly-coloured 
C.  Lawrenceana.  Calanthes  were  represented  by 
C.  Regnieri,  and  in  the  same  house  were  blooming 
Cymbidium  eburneum,  Miltonia  Warscewiczi,  Den- 
drobiumsJamesianumand  fimbriatum  ooulatum,and 
Phahcnopsis  Schilleriana,  which  although  nearly  over 
had  been  very  fine.  These  with  various  Cypripe- 
diums  and  Oncidiums  made  a  fine  show  in  the  inter- 
mediate house.  In  the  cool  house  where  the  Orchids 
are  grown  in  the  company  of  Ferns  were  good  ex- 
amples of  Lycaste  Skinneri  in  variety,  Ada  auran- 
tiaca,  I.iL'lia  acuminata,  Trichopilia  suavis,  Masde- 
vallia  Lindeni,  and  various  Odontoglossums,  such  as 
triumphans,  Alexandra;,  a  nice  form  of  constrictam, 
and  I'lOssi  majus. — W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  odoratum.— The  true  species 
was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  John  Linden,  about  the 
year  1824,  in  the  humid  and  gloomy  forests  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  of  Merida,  in  Venezuela.  Mr.  F. 
Sander  informed  me  that  no  collectors  had  visited 
this  district  since  that  time  until  now,  when  it  was 
again  found,  and  a  large  consignment  of  it  was  re- 
ceived at  St.  Albans  from  the  spot  where  it  was 
found  by  Linden.  The  Merida  plant  has  deep 
yellow  sepals  and  petals,  and  is  blotched  and  spotted 
with  reddish  chocolate  or  crimson.  The  true  plant 
has  scarcely  any  perfume,  while  0.  gloriosum  is 
very  strongly  scented.  This  last-named  species  is 
found  plentifully  with  0.  crispum  in  New  Granada; 
the  flowers  are  paler  in  colour,  and  the  spots  and 
blotches  are  not  so  highly  coloured.  The  labellum 
is  also  different.  Mr.  .Sander,  who  has  large  quan- 
tities of  both  varieties,  maintains  that  they  are 
quite  distinct  as  species  of  Odontoglossum  ;  while 
Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  state  in  their  "Manual 
of  Orchidaceous  Plants "  that  "  horticulturists 
sometimes  distinguish  the  deep-coloured  forms, 
which  come  r-hiefly  from  the  Merida  district,  as  odo- 
ratum, and  the  pale  ones  as  gloriosum,  the  difference 
in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  being  that  of 
colour  only."— J.  Douglas. 

Dendrobiums  at  Downside.— An entirehouse- 
ful  of  various  species  of  this  genus  is  just  now  ex- 
ceedingly showy,  and  I  would  advise  anyone  having 
a  stove  to  try  some  of  the  kinds,  as  they  thrive  well 
with  other  plants.  Here  I  noted  numerous  forms 
of  the  ever-beautiful  D.  Wardianum,  which  is  such 
a  free-llowering  species,  and  its  blooms  last  long  in 
beauty,  as  also  do  those  of  D.  crassinode.  The.se 
plants,  although  destitute    of    leaves   during    the 
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flowering  season,  are  so  covered  with  blossoms  that 
the  absence  of  leaves  is  hardly  noticeable.  Here 
also  were  D.  aureum,  with  its  beautiful  violet- 
scented  blossoms,  several  of  its  varieties,  the  curi- 
ous D.  Lowi,  which  is  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
black-haired  section,  producing  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  ornamented  with  fringed  lines  of  crimson 
on  the  lip,  the  Ehubarb-scented  D.  superbum  gigan 
teum,  its  large  pendulous  pseudo-bulbs  bearing  a 
large  number  of  its  rosy  purple  blossoms,  and  quan^ 
tities  of  the  old  D.  nobile  in  great  variety,  including 
the  variety  called  alba,  but  which  is  not  so  pure  white 
as  the  form  recently  noted  in  Messrs.  ^'eitch's 
establishment  at  Chelsea.  Of  the  densiflorum 
section,  with  their  dense  pendent  racemes  of  flower, 
were  some  nice  examples  of  thyrsiflorum,  the  purity 
of  its  white  sepals  and  petals  being  so  telling  in 
conjunction  with  its  rich  yellow  lip;  in  proximity  to 
it  was  D.  densiflorum  and  chrysotoxum,  and  many 
others,  the  whole  forming  a  brilliant  and  cheerful 
display.— W.  H.  G. 


ONCIDIUM  SPLENDIDUM. 
This  magnificent  species  has  lately  been  imported 
in  quantity  by  the  Messrs.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans, 
who  have  long  had  collectors  searching  for  it  with- 
out avail.  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  but 
that  the  true  plant  has  been  obtained  at  last ;  the 
plants  are  not  only  in  as  fine  condition  as  if  they 
had  been  grown  for  a  long  time  in  an  Orchid  house, 
but  the  old  flower-spikes  still  remain  intact,  and 
dried  flowers  accompany  them.  The  first  plant  I 
saw  in  this  country  was  brought  from  France  by  Mr. 
Williams,  and  passed  into  the  then  fine  collection  of 
Mr.  Sam  Mendel,  of  Manchester,  and  at  the  sale  of 
these  plants  returned  to  its  original  owner.  At  the 
present  moment  I  do  not  remember  what  became  of 
that  specimen,  but  I  fancy  it  passed  into  the  Londes- 
borough  collection,  where  a  plant  of  this  species 
flowered  and  was  figured  in  the  Botanical  Maijaunc 
in  January,  1871,  where  the  present  Sir  .Joseph 
Hooker  makes  it  a  variety  of  O.  tigrinum,  from 
which  species  no  plant  can  be  more  distinct  than 
0.  splendidum.  It  has  a  short  ovate  pseudo-bulb, 
which  bears  a  large,  thick  and  fleshy  leaf,  and  is 
of  an  intensely  deep  green  when  mature ;  in  fact,  in 
its  habit  of  growth  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  old  and  worthless  0.  micro- 
chilum.  It  produces  an  erect  scape,  which  attains 
the  height  of  2  feet  or  more.  It  is  branched  at  the 
base  of  the  raceme,  and  bears  some  twenty  or  more 
flowers.  The  latter  are  very  large  and  thick  in 
texture ;  sepals  and  petals  recurved  and  undulated, 
yellow,  with  broad  transverse  bands  of  bright  brown, 
the  large  flat  lip  being  rich,  clear  canary  yellow. 
According  to  the  Botanical  Mar/azhic,  it  is  found 
on  the  Irap;ean  Mountains, in  Mexico;  but  Mr. Sander 
does  not  disclose  the  locality  from  whence  he  ob- 
tained his  magnificent  consignment.  There  has  been 
little  opportunity  to  decide  what  are  the  pecu- 
liarities in  the  cultivation  of  this  species ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  thrive  best  under  cool 
treatment.  The  great  weight  of  its  thick  leaves  will 
render  it  necessary  to  grow  it  in  baskets,  which 
should  either  be  suspended  from  the  roof  or  jilaced 
upon  the  front  stage  near  the  glass.  The  soil  should 
be  rough  fibrous  peat,  and  the  drainage  requires 
to  be  kept  thoroughly  open.  W.  H.  G. 

SHORT  NOTES.— ORCBIDS. 


Mesospinidiumwithrose-colouredflowers 

— A  handsome  form  of  this  genus,  somewhat  resfm- 
hliiig  M.  eanguineum,  but  with  larger  flowers  than 
those  of  that  species  and  of  a  c'lear  rosy  pink,  ia  well 
deserving  of  attention.  This  variety  was  recently 
flowering  with  Mr.  Penfold  in  the  gardens  at  Bed- 
dington  House,  Surrey. 

Leptotes  serrulata.— Never  have  I  seen  tbi.s 
plant  so  Well  done  as  it  is  in  the  Downside  eollection, 
where  I  recently  noted  several  plants  flowering  most 
profusely,  the  spikes  being  numerous,  each  bearing 
five  flowers,  the  pure  white  sepal.s  and  petals  and  tlii> 
violet  blotch  on  the  lip  rendering  it  very  effective. 
The  plants  are  gn.wn  close  to  the  glass  in  the  Cat- 
tleya house. — VV.  H.  G. 

Vandas  at  Leatherhead.— These  plants  are  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  Mr.  Lee's  garden  just  now, 
consisting  chiefly  of  various  forms  of  V.  suavis  and 


y.  tricolor,  their  graceful  habit  of  growth  and  their 
rich  aromatic  fragrance  being  very  charming.  A 
nice  example  of  the  blue-flowered' V.  Boxalli  adds 
to  the  display  a  lovely  change  of  colour.  There 
werealso  in  flower  plants  of  the  rare  V.  Parish! 
Marriottiana  and  the  curious  \.  cristata.  None  of 
the  plants  are  kept  very  hot  in  this  collection,  but 
the  Vandas  are  grown  in  a  much  warmer  tempera- 
ture than  those  in  the  Cambridge  Lodge  collection 
at  Camberwell. 

Epidendrum  Stamfordianum. — This  is  a 
very  old  species,  too  often  despised,  but  a  fine 
plant  of  Rollisson's  variety  is  flowering  with 
Mr.  Lee  at  Leatherhead.  It  differs  from  every 
other  member  of  this  species  that  we  have  seen, 
inasmuch  as  the  spike  is  not  terminal,  but  proceeds 
from  the  root,  and  would  appear  to  be  a  young 
shoot  to  the  uninitiated.  The  spike  grows  to  a 
great  length  in  this  variety  and  is  much  branched 
and  arching,  the  flowers  being  yellow  dotted  with 
red.  It  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  received 
of  late  years.  It  comes  from  Guatemala,  and 
thrives  best  in  an  intermediate  temperature  and 
treatment  similar  to  that  given  to  Cattleya  Mossife. 

Orchid  flowers— Jlr.Buchan,  of  Wilton  House, 
sends  us  a  beautiful  basket  of  Orchid  blooms,  as  a 
reminder  that  his  collection  still  flourishes.  Amongst 
them  are  several  very  fine  forms  of  Oncidium  sar- 
codes,  a  truly  beautiful  plant,  compact  in  growth, 
with  rich  deep  green  leaves  and  bulbs,  and  a  long 
branching  spike,  bearing  dozens  of  its  gay  flowers ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  bright  chccolate-brown, 
broadly  bordered  with  golden-yellow ;  the  lip  large, 
rich  golden-yellow,  spotted  with  reddish  brown. 
This  Oncidium  requires  the  heat  of  the  Brazilian 
house.  Next  are  some  nice  sprays  of  O.  leucochi- 
lum,  the  colours  affording  an  elegant  contrast  to 
those  of  sarcodes.  There  were  also  handsome  forms 
of  the  lovely  alpine  gem,  O  Phala^nopsis,  and  the 
very  finest  form  of  0.  Marshallianum  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  see ;  the  petals,  upwards  of  an  inch  in 
breadth,  were  clear  rich  golden  yellow,  barred  and 
spotted  with  crimson,  the  rich  golden  lip  being 
deeply  bilobed  in  front  and  2  inches  across.  There 
were  also  excellent  forms  of  the  mossy -lipped  Den- 
drobium  Brymerianum,  and  the  ivory-wbite  D. 
Jamesianum,  Angriccnm  Leonis,  Zygopetalum  cri- 
nitnm,  Epidendrum  Wallisi,  Cymbidium  Lowianum, 
and  numerous  Odontoglossums,  for  which  this  col- 
lection is  so  renowned.  Among.st  the  Odontoglos- 
sums were  extra  fine  forms  of  O.  Halli,  0.  tri- 
umphans, 0.  crispum,  a  beautifully  spotted  O. 
PescatoreJ,  and  0.  cirrhosum. 


ASPECTS    OF   GARDENING. 

AN   E.XHIBITION   GARDEN. 

I  WAS  attracted  to  a  garden  about  fifty  miles  distant 
the  other  day  by  the  account  of  a  sale  of  plants 
there,  the  collection  being  about  to  be  disposed 
of.  Advertisements  and  catalogues  announced 
that  the  collection  numbered  over  a  thousand  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  Orchids,  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  and  which  had  taken  the  chief  prizes 
at  some  of  the  greatest  shows  in  the  land,  been  ad- 
mired by  thousands  of  visitors  and  gardeners  as 
examples  of  gardening  that  they  might  strive  to 
copy  in  culture,  and  which  were,  no  doubt,  supposed 
to  be  typical  of  the  garden  they  came  from.  Coming 
from  one  of  those  old-fashioned  rambling  country 
gardens,  far  too  large  for  the  means  allowed,  and 
where  by  huge  exertions  and  miraculous  scheming 
the  gardener  just  manages  to  show  that  he  has  not 
forgotten  anything,  and  that,  however  little  atten- 
tion he  may  be  able  to  bestow  on  his  charge  on  the 
whole,  be  has,  at  least,  apportioned  it  as  fairly  as 
circumstances  would  allow  that  nothing  miglit  be 
neglected,  I  approached  the  great  "exhibition 
place "  with  feelings  of  becoming  modesty  and 
humility.  I  consoled  myself  with  the  reflection 
that  every  garden  could  not  be  "kept  like  a  milliner's 
shop  window,"  and  that  it  was  a  good  thing,  at 
least,  to  see  a  garden  now  and  then  where  every 
department  was  well  appointed  and  well  managed, 
in  keeping  with  each  other,  and  in  accordance  with 
its  reputation  and  pretensions.  Arriving  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  mansion,  and  giving  that  swift  first 
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look  round  by  which  a  gardener  takes  in  things  at 
first  sight,  as  it  were,  I  was  not  greatly  impressed 
by  the  outdoor  flower  gardening  as  represented  by 
a  small,  threadbare,  starved  lawn,  a  few  scraggy 
shrubs,  and  a  row  of  dead  Houseleeks  ;  but,  think- 
ing the  "show"  must  be  on  the  other  side,  I  passed 
in  by  the  muddy  path,  destitute  of  edgings  and 
gravel,  to  the  glasshouses  containing  the  "speci- 
mens." These  were  situated  promiscuously  on  about 
an  acre  of  ground,  in  which  kitchen,  fruit,  vegetable, 
flower  gardening,  and  specimen  plant  growing  were 
mixed  and  blended  in  a  manner  indicating  a  high 
development  of  the  faculty  of  order  on  the  part  of 
the  planner  of  the  garden — a  medley  of  glasshouses, 
neglected  plots,  and  mud  paths.  The  garden  was 
divided  from  other  pretentious  villa  gardens  by  a 
dilapidated  brick  wall  about  i  feet  high,  on  which 
frantic  attempts  had  been  made  to  train  fruit  trees, 
with  the  result  that  the  attempt  had  been  abandoned 
in  despair. 

The  Fern  house  containing  "  magnificent "  speci- 
mens, the  '■  finest  in  the  kingdom,"  as  I  had  been 
assured,  stood  on  one  side  of  a  mud  path.  Into 
some  of  the  houses  you  went  down  and  into  others 
you  went  up,  and  the  specimens  had  been  grown  on 
the  same  principle.  Some  were  set  up  on  inverted 
pots,  blocks  of  wood,  old  boxes,  or  anything  handy, 
while  some  had  been  let  so  deeply  into  the  ground 
to  make  room  for  the  tops,  that  the  purchaser  had 
to  go  on  his  knees  and  peer  down  in  order  to  see 
where  the  pot  was  and  devise  means  for  hoisting  it 
out.  The  houses  were  without  paint,  green  and 
slimy,  and  the  paths  were  of  mud,  like  those  out- 
side. The  specimen  plants  themselves  were  good, 
and  mostly  equal  to  the  description,  and  so  they 
should,  because  everything  had  been  neglected 
utterly  for  them.  The  garden  was  a  rubbish  heap, 
in  which  neither  pride  nor  pains  had  been  taken, 
and  in  which  I  did  not  see  a  single  other  creditable 
example  of  culture.  One  of  the  first  persons  I 
met  on  entering  was  a  noted  horticulturist,  and  on 
comparing  notes  we  agreed  that  we  had  never  had 
our  foot  in  such  a  place  barring  the  specimens. 

The  opportunity  of  showing  what  could  be  done, 
by  way  of  example,  to  make  a  villa  residence  in  a 
fashionable  pretty  suburb  charming  and  attractive 
had  been  sacrificed  to  the  object  of  making  a  vain 
display  once  or  twice  a  year  at  a  great  annual  horti- 
cultural exhibition,  the  originators  of  which  con- 
templated, not  the  prostitution  of  gardening  to  such 
purposes,  but  its  encouragement  and  elevation  at 
home,  where  alone  the  art  of  gardening  can  be 
developed  in  its  truest  aspect.  The  above  picture  is 
not  overdrawn  in  the  least,  and  I  am  told  by  those 
who  know,  that  amongst  a  certain  section  of  wealthy 
patrons  of  horticulture  such  examples  are  only  too 
common.  Gardener. 


Propagating. 


Ipom.eA  Horsfalli.e, — While  most  of  its  allies 
can  be  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  whenever 
obtainable,  this  species  will  not  strike,  or  at  all 
events  it  is  so  difficult  to  root  that  cuttings  cannot 
be  relied  on  for  its  propagation.  Such  being  the 
case,  other  means  for  its  increase  have  to  be  resorted 
to,  and  the  method  generally  followed  is  to  graft 
the  young  growing  shoots  on  to  pieces  of  the  roots 
of  this  or  some  allied  kind.  Having  a  large  plant 
of  Batatas  paniculata  so  situated  that  it  is  easy  to 
separate  a  few  roots,  we  generally  use  this  as  the 
stock,  for  the  Ipomiea  readily  unites  with  it ;  in- 
deed, just  as  quickly  as  with  portions  of  its  own 
roots.  The  pieces  ctiosen  for  the  stocks  should  be 
about  the  thickness  of  a  straw  to  that  of  a  pencil, 
each  it  possible  with  a  few  fibres.  They  may  be 
from  :i  inches  to  6  inches  in  length,  as  when  potted 
after  the  operation  of  grafting  is  performed  they 
can  be  twisted  around  the  pot  so  that  the  point  of 
union  is  covered.  The  stocks  being  obtained,  the 
point  of  a  shoot  about  3  inches  long  may  be  taken, 
and  the  base,  being  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  a 
wedge,  must  be  inserted  in  the  stock  which  is  split 
for  its  reception.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
rwo  parts  fit  together  as  neatly  as  possible,  and 
when  this  is  done  they  must  be  tied  securely  in  their 


place.  Having  finished  this,  pot  the  grafted  plants 
low  enough  in  the  soil  to  cover  the  point  of  union, 
as  by  doing  this  no  wax  or  clay  is  necessary,  the  air 
being  excluded  by  the  soil  in  which  they  are  potted. 
The  grafted  plants  must  then  be  placed  in  a  close 
propagating  case  when  a  union  will  soon  be  effected, 
and  when  this  takes  place,  as  shown  by  the  scion 
commencing  to  grow,  the  young  plants  must  be  by 
degrees  inured  to  the  ordinary  atmosphere  of  the 
structure  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  is  necessary 
to  resort  to  the  same  method  for  the  propagation  of 
the  white-flowered  I.  Thomsoniana,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  I.  Horsfallira,  the  operation  is  a  very  simple 
one. 

Anthuriums. — This  is  not  only  the  flowering 
season  of  A.  Scherzerianum,  but  it  is  also  the  time 
of  the  year  at  which  the  seeds  (produced  from  last 
jeai's  blossoms)  ripen.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  seeds  must  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants 
for  twelve  months  before  gathering,  and,  indeed, 
when  ripe  enough  very  little  gathering  is  necessary, 
as  they  quickly  drop.  When  this  occurs  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  sowing  them,  as  the  seed  germi- 
nates much  better  if  sown  at  once  than  it  allowed  to 
become  dry.  Before  sowing  it  is  a  very  good  plan 
to  rub  them  with  some  dry  sand  to  remove  the 
glutinous  pulp  in  which  they  are  embedded  and  thus 
facilitate  the  sowing.  The  compost  for  that  pur- 
pose should  consist  of  peat,  chopped  Sphagnum, 
and  silver  sand,  as  in  such  material  the  roots  run 
very  freely.  The  pots  or  pans  prepared  for  the  seeds 
should  be  well  drained,  and  being  filled  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  top  with  the  before-mentioned 
compost,  the  seed  may  ba  sown  thereon,  covering  it 
with  silver  sand.  If  put  in  a  close  propagating 
case  in  a  stove  temperature  they  germinate  more 
readily  than  in  an  airy  structure,  and  besides  this 
the  young  plants  make  more  rapid  progress  when 
kept  there  during  their  earlier  stages,  as  the  close, 
moist  atmosphere  just  meets  their  requirements. 
When  large  enough  to  handle  without  risk  the  young 
plants  should  be  potted  off  into  small  pots,  using 
for  the  purpose  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  recom- 
mended for  sowing  them  in.  When  in  a  partially 
developed  state  the  young  leaves  are  sometimes 
attacked  by  aphides,  and  if  not  at  once  got  rid  of 
they  greatly  disfigure  the  foliage.  Where  a  plant 
is  increased  by  division  the  best  time  for  carrying 
out  the  operation  is  directly  after  flowering,  and  if 
the  roots  are  much  matted,  so  as  to  necessitate  a 
considerable  amount  of  disturbance  in  separating 
them,  it  is  much  better  after  potting  to  keep  the 
plants  close  until  established.  Of  Anthurium  Au- 
dreanum  the  tall-growing  form  can  be  readily  in- 
creased by  cuttings,  while  the  dwarfer  tufted-grow- 
ing variety  is  propagated  by  division. 

Azaleas. — Where  these  have  been  allowed  to 
flower  naturally  in  the  greenhouse,  and  not  forced 
in  any  way,  the  young  shoots  will  now  be  in  just 
the  right  condition  for  cuttings.  These  may  be 
taken  oft  and  dibbled  into  pots  of  sandy  peat, 
as  recommended  earlier  in  the  season  for  those 
forced  prematurely  into  bloom,  and  consequently 
also  into  growth. 

EPiPHYLLiraiS. — The  usual  method  of  propagating 
these  is  by  grafting,  the  stock  generally  employed 
for  the  purpose  being  Pereskia  aculeata,  which 
grows  readily  enough  from  cuttings.  They  are 
generally  grafted  at  some  little  height  from  the 
ground,  and  thus  form  standards,  though  by  putting 
on  several  grafts  at  different  points  up  the  stem, 
columnar  or  pyramidal-shaped  specimens  may  be 
obtained.  The  operation  of  grafting  is,  in  the  case 
of  the  Epiphyllum,  a  very  simple  one,  all  that  is 
necessary  being  to  split  the  stock  and  insert  the 
scion  therein.  This  last  should  be  formed  from  one 
of  the  smaller  branches  pulled  (not  cut)  off  at  a 
joint.  This  may  be  fashioned  for  about  IJ  inches 
at  the  base  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  but  only  the 
central  or  woody  portion  of  the  stem  need  be  thus 
operated  upon,  the  wing-like  appendages  at  the  sides 
being  allowed  to  go  untouched.  To  hold  the  graft 
in  position  many  use  the  stout  spines  of  the  Pereskia, 
but  perhaps  a  better  way  is  to  tie  the  grafted  plant 
to  a  small  stick,  which  is  done  by  putting  in  the 
stake  at  the  back  of  the  plant,  when  one  tie  will 
secure   the  graft  in  its  place,   and   at   the  same 


time  fasten  the  plant  to  the  stick.  Where  dwarf 
examples  are  needed  for  growing  in  suspended  baskets 
or  for  similar  purposes  they  can  be  easily  struck 
from  cuttings ;  indeed,  if  a  portion  of  a  branch  is 
broken  off  and  allowed  to  remain  on  the  stage,  the 
moisture  therefrom  is  quite  suflicient  to  induce  the 
formation  of  roots.  The  grafted  plants  should  be 
kept  close  until  a  union  is  effected,  but  at  the  same 
time  an  excess  of  atmo=pheric  moisture  must  be 
avoided . 

CypERTJS  altbrnifolius. — This  plant,  which  is 
so  much  employed  for  decoration,  can  be,  and  often 
is,  propagated  by  cutting  off  the  heads  of  foliage 
and  pegging  them  down  into  pots  or  pans  of  soil  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  base  of  the  lower  leaves  is 
pressed  closely  to  the  soil.  In  this  way  young 
plants  are  pushed  up  amongst  the  old  foliage,  and 
when  large  enough  they  can  be  potted  oft'.  Though 
this  system  (as  well  as  "division  of  the  roots)  is  very 
useful  for  the  increase  of  the  variegated-leaved 
variety,  by  far  the  better  plan  to  obtain  a  stock  of 
the  green -leaved  form  is  to  raise  the  young  plants 
from  seeds,  which  can  be  obtained  in  considerable 
quantity,  provided  a  few  large  specimens  are  grown 
on  for  that  purpose.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  they  are  ripe,  for  if  kept  out  of  the  ground 
for  a  lengthened  period  they  take  much  longer  to 
germinate  than  it  sown  at  once.  Pans  of  light 
sandy  soil,  made  level  on  the  surface,  should  be 
prepared  for  their  reception,  and  on  this  the  seeds 
must  be  sprinkled  thinly,  just  covering  afterwards 
with  sand.  So  treated,  and  kept  in  a  warm 
structure  with  a  pane  of  glass  over  the  pan,  the 
young  plants  will  not  be  long  in  making  their 
appearance. 

Grevilleas.— Most  of  these  pretty  greenhouse 
shrubs  can  be  propagated  from  cuttings,  though 
the  larger-growing  kinds,  such  as  G.  robusta,  are 
usually  raised  from  seeds,  which  can  often  be  ob- 
tained in  considerable  numbers.  The  smaller  forms, 
of  which  G.  ericifolia,  sulphurea,  rosmarinifolia, 
and  Preissi  are  examples,  will  in  most  cases,  if 
they  have  been  kept  in  a  greenhouse,  be  studded 
with  yonng  shoots,  which  have,  however,  already 
lost  their  very  succulent  character  and  become 
moderately  firm.  These  shoots,  and  more  especially 
the  weaker  ones,  make  the  best  of  cuttings,  and 
they  are  not  difticult  to  strike  if  treated  as  most 
hard-wooded  subjects  are,  that  is  to  say,  dibbled 
firmly  into  well-drained  pots  of  sandy  peat  and 
covered  with  a  bell-glass  until  rooted.  They  must 
only  be  kept  in  a  greenhouse  temperature  for  some 
time  after  insertion,  but  when  callused  a  little  ad- 
ditional heat  will  greatly  assist  the  formation  of 
roots.  A  length  of  2  inches  to  3  inches  is  a  very 
suitable  one  for  the  cuttings,  which  must  be  cut  off 
at  the  base,  and  have  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  re- 
moved for  the  purpose  of  insertion.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  soil  is  well  closed  up  around  the 
buried  portion  of  the  stem,  and  overcrowding  should 
also  be  guarded  against.  Where  seeds  are  obtain- 
able, they  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible  in 
pans  of  sandy  peat,  with  just  a  dash  of  loam,  and 
kept  in  a  structure  the  temperature  of  which  is 
rather  above  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  Over- 
watering  must  be  guarded  against,  more  especially 
just  as  the  young  seedlings  make  their  appearance, 
and  as  they  are  rather  liable  to  decay  just  at  the  collar, 
it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  prick  oft'  the  young  plants 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle  without 
danger.  In  pricking  off  the  seedlings  they  should 
be  buried  deeper  in  the  soil  than  they  were  origi- 
nally, a  good  guide  as  to  the  depth  being  to  put  in 
the  young  plants  so  that  the  cotyledons  are  just 
clear  of  the  soil.  When  sufficiently  advanced  after 
being  thus  pricked  off,  they  should  then  be  potted 
into  small  pots. 

I.XORAS — This  Is  a  very  good  time  of  the  year  to 
put  in  cuttings  of  these  beautiful  stove-flowering 
plants,  as  just  now  the  young  shoots  will  in  most 
cases  be  in  the  right  condition  to  form  cuttings, 
and  besides  that,  they  root  more  readily  at  this 
season  than  at  any  other.  It  matters  little  whether 
they  are  put  singly  into  small  pots  or  several  around 
the  edge  of  a  larger  one,  but  in  either  case  good 
drainage  is  necessary,  and  a  very  suitable  soil  for 
the  purpose  is  sandy  peat.     The  cuttings  must  be 
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kept  in  a  close  propagating  case  in  the  stove  until 
they  are  rooted.  T. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDEING. 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

{Continued.) 
Cerasus  (Cherry). — Our  lawns  and  shrub- 
beries owe  so  much  of  their  early  summer 
beauty  to  the  Cherries  that  they  must  be  ranked 
among  the  finest  ornamental  flowering  trees  we 
have.  There  is  hardly  a  species  in  the  genus 
that  is  not  beautiful,  but  as  they  are  so  nume- 
rous that  only  large  gardens  could  represent 
them  all,  a  selection  of  the  finest  must  be  made. 
The  double-flowered  Cherries  are  undoubtedly 
the  most  beautiful  and  best  suited  for  lawns  and 
shrubberies,  as  they  endure  longer  in  flower  than 
the  single  forms.  The  finest  double-flowered 
Cherry  is  C.  serrulata  (see  illustration),  a  Chinese 
species  which  may  be  recognised  at  a  glance  by 
its  peculiar  growth,  the  long  rigid  branches  being 


names  for  double-flowered  Cherries  are  C. 
Lannesiana,  serotina  fl.-pL,  hortensis  fl. -pi., 
carnea-plena,  pseudo-Cerasus  fl.-pl.,  but  these 
either  represent  those  kinds  described  or  slight 
varieties  of  them. 

The  single-flowered  Cherries  are  not  so  nume- 
rous in  nurseries,  as  the  demand  for  them  is 
not  great.  An  indispensable  tree,  because  of  its 
graceful  habit  of  growth,  is  C.  Mahaleb,  and  the 
profusion  of  its  white  flower-clusters  in  May 
make  it  highly  attractive.  The  weeping  variety 
of  it  (pendula)  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  all 
deciduous  trees,  and  is  preferable  to  the  original. 
The  All  Saint's  Cherry  (described  and  illustrated 
in  The  Garden,  March  10,  p.  228)  is  likewise 
a  graceful  lawn  tree,  and  interesting  because 
it  flowers  all  the  season  from  spring  till  autumn, 
and  carries  blossom  and  ripe  fruit  at  the  same 
time.  In  some  years  it  flowers  again  in  au- 
tumn. The  dwarf-growing  C.  Chamrocerasus 
and  C.  depressa  are  useful  for  planting  on  the 
margins  of  shrub  groups  or  associating  with 
bold  rocks,  as  their  natural  growth  is  graceful. 
The    Bird    Cherries,   of   which   our  native   C. 


Cercis  (Judas  Tree).  — Of  the  three  difi"erent 
kinds  of  Judas  Tree  in  gardens,  the  commonest 
and  the  most  beautiful  is  that  from  South 
Europe,  and  which  for  nearly  300  years  haa 
been  a  favourite  tree  in  English  gardens.  This 
is  C.  siliquastrum,  a  tree  of  humble  stature 
which  makes  when  old  a  picturesque  flat-spread- 
ing head,  usually  rising  about  15  feet  in  height. 
In  spring,  generally  about  the  middle  of  May,  it 
is  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  deep  pink  blos- 
soms, which  garland  every  leafless  branch  and 
twig,  and  make  the  tree  a  singularly  beautiful 
object  even  among  the  many  bright-flowered 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  that  bloom  at  the  same 
time.  In  some  years  it  flowers  again  in  au- 
tumn. After  the  flowers  come  the  leaves, 
which  are  kidney-shaped  and  of  a  peculiar  pale 
green  that  renders  the  tree  in  summer  distinct 
from  all  others.  It  may  be  called  a  perfectly 
hardy  tree  in  all  but  the  north  and  cold  parts  of 
England,  and  in  places  where  it  does  not  thrive 
as  a  standard  it  makes  a  beautiful  wall  tree.  In 
the  northern  counties  and  in  Scotland  it  is 
commonly  seen  covering  the  walls  of  houses.    It 


Foliage  of  the  Judas  Tree  (Cercis  siliquastrum). 


Flowering  and  fruiting  branches  of  the  Judas  Tree  (Cerois  siliquastrum). 


invariably  spreading  in  an  ascending,  not  erect 
direction,  and  with  rarely  a  central  leader.  The 
flowers  are  very  double,  like  rosettes,  white, 
sufi'used  with  a  delicate  pink,  and  produced  in 
clusters  completely  wreathing  the  branches. 
C.  Sieljoldi  is  synonymous  with  this  species, and 
very  similar  to  it,  if  not  identical  with  it,  is  that 
known  as  Waterer's  double-flowered  Cherry  (for 
illustration  see  p.  420),  C.  Watereri.  C.  Juli- 
ana is  another  very  beautiful  dfmble-flowered 
Cjierry,  having  large  rosette-like  blossoms  of  a 
delicate  blush  pink.  It  is  known  as  St.  Julian's 
Cherry.  The  double  forms  of  the  common 
Cherry,  C.  Caproniana  and  C.  Avium,  are  ex- 
tremely fine,  and  are  both  known  under  the  name 
multiplex.  In  both  varieties  the  flowers  are 
very  double  and  pure  white.  The  earliest  to  bloom 
is  C.  Avium  multiplex,  and  this  is  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  C.  Cajironiaiia  multiplex,  which  is 
known  also  as  ranunculiflora.  The  names  of  the 
various  double  (Jherries  are  bo  much  confused 
in  nurseries,  that  one  can  never  be  sure  of  ob- 
taining the  correct  sort  by  asking  for  it  under  a 
particular  name.  The  best  way  is  to  choose  the 
kinds  when  in  flower.     Among  other  catalogue 


Padus  is  the  type,  are  valuable  ornamental 
trees  of  large  growth.  In  localities  where  the 
Bird  Cherry  does  not  grow  naturally,  it  is  quite 
handsome  enough  for  planting  as  a  lawn  tree,  or 
in  shrubberies  and  plantations  of  exotic  trees. 
Still  finer  are  the  North  American  Bird  Cherries, 
C.  virginiana  and  C.  serotina,  both  large  deci- 
duous trees,  of  regular  form  and  with  dense 
heads.  Their  flowers  are  in  long  clusters,  like 
those  of  our  native  Bird  Cherry,  but  are  pro- 
duced later  and  last  longer,  especially  those  of 
C.  serotina,  which  is  the  finest  of  the  two  kinds 
and  preferable  in  every  way,  being  hardier  and 
more  vigorous.  Too  much  cannot  bo  said  in 
favour  of  C.  serotina  as  a  lawn  or  plantation 
tree,  and  its  value  is  now  recognised  by  some  of 
our  nurserymen,  who  are  getting  large  stocks  of 
it.  The  common  evergreen  Laurel  (C.  Lauro- 
cerasus)  and  the  Portugal  Laurel  (C.  lusitanica) 
cannot  be  strictly  called  flowering  shruljs, 
though  when  in  flower  and  fruit  they  are 
beautiful.  All  the  deciduous  Cherries  thrive 
well  on  poor  soils  and  grow  to  jierfectiou  in 
sandy  districts,  and  this  fapt  adds  much  to  their 
value, 


succeeds  in  most  soils,  but  prefers  a  light,  deep 
loam,  and  is  particularly  partial  to  a  sheltered 
spot  protected  from  cold  winds.  There  are 
seversil  varieties  difl'ering  chiefly  in  the  colour  of 
the  flowers.  There  is  a  white  (alba),  a  very  deep 
pink  (carnea),  besides  a  form  with  variegated 
leaves  (variegata),  but  this  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. It  IS  a  tree  of  slow  growth,  and  though 
young  specimens  flower  profusely,  it  is  in  only 
very  old  trees  that  the  picturesque  growth  of  the 
tree  can  be  seen. 

Chionanthus  (Fringe  Tree). — A  very  elegant 
and  beautiful  small  tree,  brought  to  England 
from  North  America  a  century  ago.  In  some 
old  English  gardens  there  are  tine  specimens  of 
it,  but,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  one 
rarely  meets  with  it  in  modern  gardens.  Fully 
grown  in  this  country,  it  is  generally  a  dense 
deciduous  bush  about  10  feet  high,  but  in  its 
native  habitat,  on  the  river  banks  in  Virginia, 
it  is  said  to  make  quite  a  tree.  In  early  summer 
it  bears  a  profusion  of  long  flower  clusters,  and 
as  the  blossoms  are  snow  white  and  the  petals 
long  and  narrow,  like  a  fringe,  they  have  a 
charming  appearance.     It  likes,  and  must  have, 
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a  moist,  but  not  a  perpetually  wet,  soil  in  order 
to  succeed  well,  and  prefers  a  sheltered  nook  to 
exposure.  It  is  truly  a  neglected  shrub,  though 
easily  obtainable  from  tree  nurseries.  A  newer 
species  is  the  Chinese,  named  C.  retusus,  which, 
though  its  flowers  are  white  and  fringy,  is  scarcely 
so  ornamental,  while  its  perfect  hardiness  and 
adaptability  for  English  gardens  are  not  so 
established  as  in  the  case  of  the  Virginian 
species.     The  latter  is  increased  by  grafting  and 


grows  about  a  yard  high,  and  its  strong,  erect 
shoots  have  large  heart-shaped  leaves  and  are 
terminated  by  broad  and  dense  clusters  of  deep 
rosy  pink  flowers,  produced  about  August.  In 
southern  coast  gardens,  especially  near  the  sea, 
this  handsome  shrub  grows  quite  5  feet  high, 
and  is  extremely  handsome  for  the  several  weeks 
it  is  in  bloom.  The  other  species,  C.  trichoto- 
mum,  is  less  common ;  in  fact,  it  can  at  present  be 
seen  only  in  botan'cal  collections.     It  is  a  free- 


Tlie  Jouljltf  wljite  Chinese  Cherry  (Corasus  sorrulata). 


budding  on  its  relative,  the  Ash,  by  layeis  and 
by  seed  imported  from  America. 

Clerodendron. — There  are  but  two  species  in 
this  beautiful  genus,  for  the  main  part  tropical, 
that  have  any  pretensions  to  hardiness  in  this 
country,  bat  both  are  wortii  growing,  being 
handsome  shrubs,  difl'ering  from  all  others  and 
flowering  at  a  season  when  others  are  out  of 
bloom.  They  are  C.  fretidum,  a  native  of 
China,  and  C.  trichotomum,  a  Japanese  plant. 
The  first  is  an  old  garden  plant  usually  seen  in 
greenhouses,  but  hardy  enough  for  open-air 
culture  in  all  southern    a!_d  warm    pares.     It 


growing  shrub,  rising  0  feet  high  or  more,  with 
large  ovate-shaped  leaves,  and  bears  large  loose 
clusters  of  flowers,  the  corollas  of  which  are 
white,  the  calicos  being  a  deep  brownish  red. 
It  blooms  in  Sc-ptember  ;  therefore  makes  a  con- 
spicuous object  in  an  otherwise  flowerless 
shrubbery. 

SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Shrubs  for  the  sea-side- — I  should  be  glad  of  advice 
as  to  what  shrubs  or  cvort^reen  creepers  to  plant  on  the  sea 
ecaat  close  here.  The  place  I  want  to  plant  consists  <  f 
nothing  but  eand,  is  open  to  the  sea,  and  ia  exposed  to  cold 
winds,  more  particularly  from  north-west.  I  may  say  Rho- 
dodendrons, Firs  of  sorts,  and  Periwinkles  have  been  tried, 
but  failed.— E.  Gbeog,  Airoi^e  Fark  Uankns,  HirUnluad. 


Cupressus  Lawsoniana.  —  The  most  lovely 
thing  in  my  garden  at  this  moment  is  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana. The  branches  are  perfect  pictures.  I  mean 
to  send  you  up  one  or  two  pieces,  but  I  fear  it  would 
be  quii:e  impossible  to  produce  them  in  painting. — A. 
Rawson,  Winderinere. 


RETINOSPORA  ERICOIDES. 
In  The  Garden,  April  7  (pp.  325-326),  are  some 
interesting  notes  by  "  T."  on  the  propagation  of 
various  select  plants.  In  the  case  of  Retinospora 
eriooides  some  doubt  arises  on  my  part  as  to 
the  particular  plant  "  T."  refers  to.  I  know  of 
at  least  three  distinct  varieties  of  Conifer  that 
are  cultivated  in  Britain  under  this  name  and 
there  may  be  more,  and  until  we  know  which 
one  is  meant,  "  T.'s "  note  on  its  propagation 
must  unfortunately  go  for  nothing.  If  it  were  a 
case  simply  of  priority  in  nomenclature,  we  would 
know  or  easily  find  out  what  is  meant,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  name  Retinospora  ericoides  has  no 
longer  any  scientific  signification,  if,  indeed,  it  ever 
had,  unless  to  the  man  who  coined  it,  and  from  a 
horticultural  point  of  view  it  would  have  been  well 
had  it  never  been  applied.  The  three  varieties  above 
referred  to,  in  addition  to  the  name  R.  ericoides, 
have  each  (not  to  be  too  exact)  half  a  dozen  syno- 
nyms. And  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  in  this 
connection  that,  with  few  exceptions,  these  names 
are  no  credit  to  the  horticulturists  who  make  com- 
mercial use  of  them.  One  of  the  last  attempts  to 
let  light  into  this  formidable  synonymy  has,  1  fear, 
been  all  but  futile ;  the  darkness  in  which  the 
synonymy  was  shrouded  has  since  become  Stygian. 

There  are  two  popular  books  treating  of  Conifers 
in  the  hands  of  many  British  arboriculturists,  viz  , 
"  The  I'inetum,"  ed.  2,  and  "  A  Manual  of  Conifers," 
in  both  of  which  a  plant  is  popularly  described 
under  the  name  R.  ericoides,  in  the  former  at  p.  363 
and  in  the  latter  at  p.  243.  But  anyone  in  possession 
of  these  works,  and  presumably  well  acquainted 
with  the  class  of  plants  therein  described,  may 
readily  note  that  the  respective  authors  describe 
under  the  name  R.  ericoides  quite  different  subjects. 
The  "  Pinetum  "  plant  has  its  "  leaves  in  threes,  but 
sometimes  in  opposite  pairs,  spread  out  or  bent 
downwards,  linear  flat,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long." 
.  .  .  "The  whole  plant  turns  to  a  deep  purplish 
brown  colour  in  winter."  And  the  author  pointedly 
remarks,  "  it  is  tolerably  hardy,"  as  though  he  had 
been  familiar  with  it.  The  plant  of  the  "  Manual " 
has  "  branchlets  clothed  with  linear  pointed  leaves 
arranged  in  opposite  cross  pairs  .  .  .  and  during 
the  growing  season  the  foliage  is  of  a  deep  pea- 
green  colour,  which  changes  in  autumnto  a  brownish 
violet."  And  the  authors  further  state  that  "  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  juvenile  form"  of  Biota  or 
the  Eastern  Arbor-vitas.  A  now  dried  specimen 
of  the  plant  kindly  forwarded  to  me  by  the 
authors  enables  me  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  thtir 
opinion. 

But  whether,  as  a  seedling,  it  originated  in  China, 
or  Japan,  or  Europe,  it  seems  unlikely  that  we  shall 
ever  know.  The  same  variety,  or  another  "juve- 
nile" of  the  oriental  Arbor- vita;,  botanioally  similar, 
is  more  fully  and,  I  think,  more  correctly  described 
in  the  "  Pinetum,"  p.  3G1,  under  the  name  R.  juni- 
peroides. 

And,  now,  what  is  the  R.  ericoides  of  the  "Pine- 
tum "  '  I  know  only  one  "juvenile"  Coniftr  that 
the  description  therein  given  would  apply  to,  and, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  it  covers  the  variety  perfectly. 
I  first  made  its  acquaintance  in  l.Sfjll  in  a  north 
country  nursery,  where  I  bought  a  plant  some 
IS  inches  or  20  inches  in  height.  Krom  long  expe- 
rience I  conclude  that  that  particular  plant  must 
have  been  at  least  six  years  old,  and  I  subsequently 
ascertained  that  it  was  not  the  first  of  its  kind,  and, 
moreover,  that  the  variety  did  not  originate  in  the 
nursery.  It  was,  however,  in  cultivation  in  Britain 
long  before  the  introduction  of  live  Conifers  from 
Japan.  I  have  never  seen  it  fruit,  but  I  have  had 
the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing  an  old  plant  (quite 
4  feet  high,  which  was  in  my  charge)  bear  several 
male  catkins,  and,  fortunately,  at  that  time— 1876 — 
I  had  the  privilege  of  critically  coniparirg  some 
of  these  catkics   with   others  of  all  the  ppecies 
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and  most  of  the  varieties  of  CupressineLV  culti- 
vated in  the  open  ground  in  Britain,  and  I  had 
little  trouble  and,  if  possible,  less  hesitation  in 
referring  this  small  Conifer  to  the  old  well-known 
North  American  White  Cedar.  A  tiny  catkin  may 
to  some  appear  a  small  and  inadequate  morsel  for 
purposes  of  specific  determination,  but,  all  the 
same,  it  is  ample  !  I  need  not  here  describe  it,  and 
will  only  state  that  it  is  markedly  distinct  from  cat- 
kins of  other  species  of  Bentham  and  Hooker's  genus 
Thuja.  The  adult  state  of  the  White  Cedar  is  very 
distinct  from  the  little  juvenile  form  we  have  been 
considering,  but  in  its  earliest  stage  from  seed  it  is 
exactly  like  the  latter.  The  species  is  seldom  pro- 
pagated by  seed  in  this  country,  yet  those  desirous 
of  studying  its  juvenile  state  may  see  it  very  well 
represented  in  the  neat  little  shrub  generally  culti- 
vated under  the  name  of  R.  leptoclada.  In  this  the 
young  leaves  are  generally  in  alternating  whorls 
of  three,  as  in  the  1!.  eriooides  described  in  the 
"  Pinetum."  I  some  time  ago  forwarded  a  branch 
of  the  plant  I  consider  to  be  the  K.  ericoides  of  the 
"  Pinetum  "  to  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  asking  them  to 
be  good  enough  to  name  it  for  me  in  accordance 
with  the  designation  given  to  it  in  their  "  Manual," 
and  I  had  it,  or  another  just  like  it,  returned 
labelled  "R.squarrosadubia."  This  in  the  "Manual" 
is,  I  think,  wrongly  considered  a  probable  variety  of 
pisifera.  I  have  already  given  my  reasons  for  be- 
lieving it  a  garden  variety  of  the  White  Cedar,  and 
further  conclude,  in  view  of  the  hints  given  on  its 
propagation,  that  it  is  the  R.  ericoides  of  your 
correspondent  "  T."  This  can  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  in  the  way  described  by  him,  but  certainly 
not  so  the  R.  ericoides  of  the  "Manual."  Although 
I  have  herein  attempted  to  show  that  the  R.  ericoides 
of  the  "Manual"  is  probably  not  that  of  the 
"Pinetum,"  yet  I  wish  to  be  understood  that  the 
question — which  is  right?— is  not  now  before  me. 
I  would  rather  not  risk  the  balance  of  my  mind  in 
an  attempt  to  settle  the  question.  But  were  the 
"Manual"  proved  to  be  wrong  in  this  instance  we 
could  very  well  excuse  it,  on  the  ground  of  its 
general  excellence.  Geo.  Symb. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.  COLEMAN. 

THE  OEANGE   TREE  AS  A  SCREEN. 

Independently  of  the  fact  that  <i  portable 
Orange  tree,  in  or  out  of  flower,  in  fruit,  or 
without  either,  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
plants  met  with  in  English  giirdens  ;  it  is  also 
cine  of  tlie  best  sub-tropical  Evergreens  for 
planting  out  as  a  screen.  For  training  against 
walls  or  glass  partiticma  in  lofty  vineries,  where 
a  moderate  amount  of  light  is  obtained  from 
the  roof  in  summer  and  early  spring,  it  is 
admirably  adapted,  as  it  puts  on  a  most  cheer- 
ful appearance,  and  gives  a  profusion  of  floweis 
and  fruit  of  excellent  quality. 

As  a  round-headed  specimen,  not  too  closely 
pinched  or  trained,  as  we  see  the  numerous 
members  of  the  family  at  Margam  Park,  in 
South  Wales,  where  they  produce  enough 
blossom  to  supply  all  the  brides  in  the  Prin- 
cipality and  fruit  by  the  bushel,  it  is  unique  in 
the  extreme.  Or  grown  in  small  pots  and 
forced  as  Messrs.  Doug!a3  and  Rivers  force 
the  moderate  growers  in  bright  warm  houses, 
there  is  no  other  exotic  to  touch  it.  It  is  Udt, 
however,  of  pot  or  tub  specimens,  but  of  planted 
out  and  trained  trees  that  I  wish  to  speak,  and 
knowing  that  there  are  hundreds  of  lilank  walls 
and  u;^ly  glass  partitions  in  (lur  forcing  houses,  I 
venture  to  recommend  the  <  )range,  the  Citron, 
the  Lime,  the  Shaddock  and  the  Lemon  as 
cheerful  coverings,  which  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  legitimate  occupants.  In  addition  tu 
the  portable  centenarians  under  Mr.  Muir's  able 
management  at  Margam,  tliere  are  scores  of 
enormous  trees  jilanted  out  and  trained  up  tlie 
back  wall  of  Mr.  Talbot's  jirincely  orangery.     It 


is  generally  conceded  that  the  earth  tempera- 
ture of  the.se  gLjomy  structures  is  much  too 
low,  especially  in  winter,  but  this  noble  build- 
ing is  an  exception,  for  tlie  trees  flower  and 
fruit  profusely.  A  few  trees  here  subject 
to  vinery  treatment,  although  comparative 
infants  both  in  age  and  stature,  flower  very 
freely,  and  when  left  unthinned  carry  more 
fruit  than  is  good  for  them.  My  trees  are 
planted  out  in  brick  pits  2  feet  square,  sunk 
beiieatli  the  level  of  the  vineries,  wliere  the 
root  temperature  may  range  from  50°  in  winter 
to  TO"  in  summer  ;  they  are  well  drained,  and 
the  compost  consists  of  medium  turfy  loam,  a 
little  peat,  broken  brick,  sand  and  charcoal. 
Manure,  so  strongly  recommended,  is  not 
mixed  with  the  compost,  but  good  old  rotten 
cow  manure  is  used  as  a  mulch,  and  warm 
diluted  liquid  i.s  given  pretty  freely  when  the 
internal  Vine  borders  are  watered  during  the 
summer.  The  foliage  on  the  north  sides  of  the 
partitions  is  brightest,  that  of  the  Lime  being 
extremely  beautiful,  whilst  flowers  and  fruit  are 
most  profuse  upon  trees  facing  the  opposite 
aspect. 

Orange  trees  are  easily  produced  by  bud- 
ding upon  the  seedling  Lemon,  and  I  have 
struck  them  from  hard  well-ripened  spur-like 
pieces  of  wood  put  in  as  cuttings.  The  process, 
however,  is  very  slow,  two  years  being  taken  up 
in  getting  them  well  rooted  and  growing  freely. 
They  then  make  rapid  progress,  and  appear 
(|uite  as  healthy  as  others  worked  upon  the 
Lemon.  I  give  my  experience,  not  as  an  in- 
ducement to  others  to  try  their  hands  at  budding 
or  striking,  as  very  nice  plants  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  can  be  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate  from 
many  of  the  best  nurseries.  The  most  trouble- 
some insect  is  brown  scale,  but  this  can  be  kept 
down  by  an  occasional  syringing  with  paraffin 
and  water  in  the  proportion  of  a  small  teacupful 
of  the  first  to  4  gallons  of  the  water.  Soot 
water  in  a  clarified  state  also  is  an  excellent  in- 
secticide, and  whilst  giving  a  deep  green  colour 
to  the  foliage,  it  acts  as  a  root  stimulant.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  these  washes  should  be  used 
in  a  mild  form  and  frequently  through  the 
summer  months,  otherwise  scale  soon  gets  ahead 
and  di.sfigures  the  foliage,  wlien  sponging,  a 
tedious  operation,  must  be  resorted  to. 

The  Citron,  the  Shaddock,  and  the  Lime  are 
best  adapted  for  covering  large  breadths  of  wall 
or  partition,  as  they  grow  rajiidly,  and  although 
they  get  but  a  minimum  of  direct  light  in  sum- 
mer, they  set  and  carry  fruit,  and  their  foliage 
is  as  striking  as  it  is  beautiful.  If  the  fruit  is 
wanted  for  the  dessert,  a  bottom-heat  of  60°  or 
70°  should  be  secured,  otherwise  the  rind  of  the 
sweet  Oranges  will  be  thick  and  woolly  and  the 
jnilp  deficient  in  flavour.  This  may  not  make 
much  ditterence  where  the  Seville,  formerly 
nearly  the  only  variety  met  with  and  still  one  of 
the  best  for  giving  a  profusion  of  fine  blossom,  is 
grown  specially  for  the  flower  market ;  but  the 
Citron  family,  like  all  other  families  of  fruits,  is 
looking  up,  and,  thanks  to  Messrs.  Rivers  for 
another  fat  list,  nearly  half  a  hundred  varieties 
or  species  are  now  thriving  in  this  cotmtry.  As 
I  do  not  profess  to  know  nine-tenths  of  these  by 
sight,  1  will  not  infringe  their  copyright  by  in- 
flicting on  readers  of  The  Garden  a  long  list  of 
names,  but  will  confine  myself  to  the  half  dozen 
T  do  knciw;  these,  amongst  Limes,  include  the 
Citron,  Forbidden  Fruit,  the  Shaddock,  and  the 
common,  all  of  them  mild  and  excellent  for 
cording  drinks  and  invaluable  for  eating  fresh 
from  the  trees  by  those  who  suft'er  from  gout 
and  rheumatism. 

Amongst  Oranges  we  have  the  delicious  little 
Tangerine,    invaluable   for  small   pot    culture, 


moderately  hardy,  and  capable  of  ripening  its 
fruit  to  perfection  in  a  vinery  within  the  year. 
When  cut  from  the  trees  with  a  few  fresh  leaves 
attached  to  each  fruit,  these  Oranges  form  a 
charming  dish  for  the  Christmas  dessert.  As 
everyone  knows  the  Saint  Michael's  Orange, 
I  need  not  describe  it  as  being  excellent  for 
eating,  but  I  may  say  it  is  one  of  the  best  for 
pot  culture.  Also,  I  may  add,  Blessrs.  Rivers 
have  several  varieties  of  this  of  which  they 
speak  in  the  highest  praise.  Then  who  has  not 
heard  of,  if  he  has  not  tasted,  the  Maltese  Egg 
and  the  Blood  Oranges?  The  first,  my  fspecial 
favourite  ;  the  second,  all  that  can  be  desired  in 
point  of  flavour,  but  I  do  not  care  for  the  streaks 
and  splashes  of  Pomegranate  colour  met  with  in 
the  pulp.  These  two  are  good  at  all  points  and 
should  be  extensively  grown  both  for  their  fine 
fruit  and  profuse  blossom.  As  these  choice 
varieties  come  from  a  climate  much  warmer 
than  our  own,  they  should  have  constant  mode- 
rate heat,  and  plenty  of  light  and  air  to  ripen 
the  fruits  within  the  3'ear.  They  will  live,  flower, 
and  ripen  fruit  in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory, 
but  under  this  treatment  the  latter  will  not  be 
fit  for  gathering  until  the  second  year. 


PLANTING  A  FRUIT  ORCHARD. 
One  ot  the  interesting  products  of  becoming  a  small 
landowner  has  just  been  exemplified  at  Farnham 
Royal,  just  beyond  Slough,  where  that  well-known 
florist,  Mr.  J.  James,  of  Woodside,  having  recently 
become  the  owner  of  some  wood  and  open  land  in 
immediate  contiguity  to  the  famous  Burnham 
Beeches,  has  just  planted  an  orchard  ot  standard 
fruit  trees.  I'here  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  what 
has  been  so  well  done  in  this  case  could  be  done 
in  thousands  of  others  were  the  occupiers  of  the 
soil  the  owners  also.  To  plant  an  orchard  with 
standard  trees,  especially  when  the  planter  is 
advanced  in  years,  is  literally  to  plant  for  posterity, 
but  happily  our  progenitors  thought  the  doing  so 
was  in  their  time  but  discharging  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  them,  and  thus  we  have  benefited.  Mere 
tenants  of  land,  unless  held  on  an  exceptionally 
long  lease,  rarely  care  to  plant  orchards ;  whilst 
owners  of  small  holdings  seem  to  think  that  their 
first  investment  must  be  in  good  standard  fruit 
trees.  Certain  conditions  favour  Mr.  James's  effort 
in  this  direction.  The  soil  seems  naturally  to 
favour  both  Apples  and  Cherries ;  hence  both  are 
largely  planted  in  the  seven  acres  so  laid  down  in 
fruit  trees.  The  subsoil  is  somewhat  chalky,  and 
Cherries  always  thrive  admirably  on  chalk.  Lower 
down  in  Bucks,  getting  out  towards  the  Chiltern 
range  of  hills.  Cherry  orchards  are  very  abundant, 
and  there  are  some  small  but  excellent  ones 
about  Farnham  Royal.  The  sorts  are  chiefly 
May  Dukes  and  Bigarreaus,  the  most  favoured  of 
market  kinds  generally,  and  Apples  include  many 
good  standard  keeping  kinds,  the  Blenheim  Pippin 
being  in  strong  force.  Mr.  James  has  good  reason 
for  growing  so  many  ot  this  Apple,  for  in  an  ad- 
joining orchard  on  Grass  some  fine  twenty-year-old 
Blenheim  Pippin  trees  are  doing  wonderfully  well, 
sending  out  branches  laterally  some  15  feet  in 
length,  and  carrying  now  almost  every  year  fine 
crops  of  clean,  handsome  fruits.  The  new  orchard 
enjoys  also  the  shelter  of  thick,  woody,  lofty  trees — 
Larch,  Oak,  and  Beech — on  its  north  side,  and 
shelter  of  this  kind  is  of  the  greatest  value.  On 
Easter  Monday,  for  instance,  walking  into  the 
orchard,  the  wind  then  being  very  cold  and  cheer- 
less, I  found  the  moment  the  line  of  shelter  was 
reached  that  the  temperature  felt  almost  warm 
comparatively,  the  wood  forming  a  real  protection 
from  cold,  biting  winds.  Then  the  orchard  also 
dips  somewhat  towards  the  south,  so  that  altogether 
it  seems  to  present  the  heaii  ideal  of  a  fruit  orchard 
site.  There  are,  however,  myriads  of  such  ad- 
mirable positions  to  be  found  in  our  southern 
counties,  and  were  more  of  them  in  the  hands  of 
real  gardeners  like  Mr.  James  they  would  soon  be 
fully  utilised.  A  stream  ot  water  perennially  trickles 
through  the  wood  above  the  orchard,  and  without 
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doubt  serves  to  keep  the  sloping  soil  below  suffi- 
ciently moist.  The  wood  also  has  furnished  an 
ample  supply  of  stout  stakes  to  support  the  newly- 
planted  trees  for  the  nest  few  years. 

How  far  the  picturesque  may  be  permitted  to 
enter  into  the  subject  of  fruit  culture  I  will  not 
assert,  but  Mr.  James,  when  in  years  to  come  he 
looks  from  his  residence  across  the  intervening  mea- 
dows to  the  upland  orchard  beyond  and  the  noble 
trees  which  adorn  the  famous  Barnham  Beeches 
Wood  for  a  background,  will  find  in  the  blooming 
some  recompense,  even  if  the  fruit  be  none  too 
quickly  produced.  After  all  there  are  few  more 
beautiful  objects  in  rural  scenery  in  the  spring 
months  than  are  found  in  orchards  presenting 
luxuriant  garlands  of  bloom,  dotting  the  hillsides 
and  lighting  up  the  sombre  woodlands  with  colour 
and  swestness.  Another  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  small  holdings  of  laud  has  promoted  fruit 
culture  is  evidenced  on  Mr.  Robert  Fenn's  little 
farm  at  Sulhampstead,  near  Reading.  When  Mr. 
Fenn  purchased  that  pleasantly  situated  home- 
stead, standing  almost  alone,  as  a  freehold  right  in 
the  midst  of  one  or  two  immense  estates,  he  found 
the  fruit  trees  with  garden  and  orchard  almost  a 
ruin.  The  first  thing  done  was  to  grub  out  all 
utterly  useless  trees  and  to  replant  young  ones  in 
their  places,  then  to  behead  and  regraf  t  some  others, 
and  thus  renovate  both  orchard  and  garden  com- 
pletely. But  still  further,  a  large  number  of  Wel- 
lington Apple  trees  were  planted  out  in  retired 
parts  of  the  fields,  because  this  kind  finds  a  good 
market  in  the  neighbouring  town.  Now  all  these 
young  trees  are  becoming  profitable,  and  the  old 
ones  rejuvenated  are  yearly  cropping  freely,  and  the 
frait  resources  of  the  little  farm  have  been  greatly 
increased.  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Damsons 
also  have  been  added,  and  all  arising  from  the  im- 
portant fact,  as  seen  in  Mr.  James'  case;  also  that 
each  one  has  been  planting  on  his  own  land  and 
for  his  own  benefit.  A.  D. 


VINERIES. 
I  HAVE  a  lean-to  vinery  (with  movable  front  lights) 
90  feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  divided  into  three  houses, 
each  with  an  outside  border  15  feet  wide.  The 
vineries,  which  are  well  heated,  are  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  have  a  good  aspect.  What  would 
be  the  ideal  assortment  of  Vines  for  such  a  run,  the 
object  being  a  good  house  supply  and  a  sale  of  the 
surplus  ;  what  the  best  arrangements  for  forcing  ? 
when  to  commence  ?  what  heat  to  maintain  ?  when 
should  syringing  or  watering  be  done?  Border 
being  somewhat  spent  after  thirty  years'  use,  al- 
though surface-dressed  annually,  what  is  the  best 
plan  for  renewal  '  What  can  be  managed  success- 
fully in  these  houses  without  in  any  way  injuring 
the  Vines?— John  Vivian,  Cornn-aU. 

*.;*  In  answer  to  the  above,  the  houses,  which 
are  apparently  efliciently  heated  and  ventilated  and 
well  arranged  for  giving  a  long  supply  of  good 
Grapes,  but  presumably  minus  internal  borders, 
may  be  treated  in  three  ways  : — 

First. — The  Vines  being  fairly  good,  but  ex- 
hausted, may  be  lifted  and  relaid  in  fresh  com- 
post in  September  or  October  next,  but  Grapes  must 
not  be  expected  the  following  year. 

Second. — If  the  ^^ines  planted  thirty  years  ago  are 
worn  out,  or  if  the  selection  of  varieties  is  not  quite 
satisfactory,  they  may  be  destroyed  and  replaced 
with  young  ones,  including  suitable  old  and  popular 
newer  sorts  best  adapted  to  home  consumption  or 
market  purposes. 

Tliiril. — Internal  arrangements  as  to  position  of 
hot-water  pipes,  construction  of  front  wall,  whether 
on  piers  or  arches,  being  favourable  to  the  formation 
of  an  inside  border,  which  need  not  be  more  than 
4  feet  in  width  to  start  with,  a  set  of  young  canes 
may  be  planted  at  once  and  grown  into  a  fruiting 
condition  before  the  old  ones  are  removed  in  into. 
To  a  person  who  has  not  seen  the  existing  Vines, 
this  plan  will  appear  most  feasible,  and  for  these 
reasons.  The  young  canes  which  are  planted 
within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  front  wall,  with  provision 
for  the  roots  eventually  finding  their  way  outward, 
may  be  trained  between  or  upon  the  old  rods,  from 


which  all  the  spurs,  say  3  feet  upward,  must  be  cut 
away  to  make  room  for  this  year's  wood  and  foliage. 
The  remainder  of  the  spurs,  upon  the  principle  that 
half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  will  then  give 
nearly  a  full  crop  of  fruit,  and  yet  the  young  canes 
will  have  sufiioient  room  along  the  front  to  esta- 
blish themselves.  When  the  young  leaders  have 
reached  the  lowest  spur  left  on  each  Vine,  they 
must  be  pinched  to  strengthen  the  base  buds,  but  a 
few  laterals  or  second  leaders  may  be  allowed  to 
ramble  amongst  the  foliage  of  the  old  ones.  In 
December  the  young  canes  may  be  cut  down  to  the 
lowest  wire  of  the  trellis  and  a  second  3  feet  of  each 
old  Vine,  making  d  feet  in  all,  must  be  relieved  of 
every  bit  of  spur  wood.  If  all  goes  well,  the  young 
canes  made  the  second  year  will  be  strong  enough 
for  fruiting,  but  again  they  must  be  pinched  when 
they  touch  the  lowest  spur,  and  laterals  or  second 
leaders  to  encourage  roots  as  well  as  to  prevent  the 
bursting  of  the  main  buds  must  be  allowed  to 
ramble.  This  process  may  be  repeated  the  third 
year,  but  having  6  feet  of  bearing  wood  along  the 
whole  of  the  front,  the  old  Vines,  now  divested  of 
one-third  their  length  of  spurs,  so  soon  as  the 
Grapes  are  cut,  should  be  taken  away  bodily. 
These  young  canes  at  the  second  pruning  should 
be  left  full  length,  /  e.,  G  feet  to  bear  fruit,  when  the 
impediment  to  their  progress  having  been  removed, 
each  rod  will  top  the  rafter  long  before  autumn. 

Next  as  to  the  borders.  The  original  one,  4  feet 
in  width,  being  full  of  roots,  an  additional  3  feet 
of  compost  may  be  added  when  the  leaves  are  ripe, 
but  before  they  fall.  This,  under  judicious  manage- 
ment, will  keep  the  Vines  going  another  year,  but 
when  the  old  Vines  are  out  of  the  way,  4  feet  of  the 
external  border  must  be  taken  out,  the  bottom  con- 
creted if  necessary,  well  drained,  and  the  front  wall 
pierced  to  let  out  the  internal  roots,  when  all  will 
be  ready  for  the  formation  of  the  first  moiety  of 
the  outside  border.  In  this  way  the  conversion  or 
transformation  from  old  to  new  can  be  effected,  and 
the  houses  each  year  will  give  a  good  supply  of 
Grapes  from  June  to  January.  Should  wholesale 
removal  be  decided  upon,  the  houses  being  wide, 
the  upper  half  the  first  year  will  be  available  for 
fruiting  Vines  in  pots  or  Tomatoes. 

Varieties. — The  selection  of  varieties  and  their 
distribution  through  the  three  compartments  in 
some  measure  must  be  governed  by  the  position  of 
the  two  boilers.  If,  as  one  may  assume,  they  are 
set  in  one  stokehole  about  the  centre  of  the  back  wall, 
the  largest  house  should  be  planted  with  late 
Grapes,  one  of  the  smallest  with  Muscats  or  mixed 
sorts,  the  other  with  varieties  suitable  for  early 
forcing.  Taking  the  early  house  first,  I  would  plant 
four  Hamburghs,  two  Madresfield  Court  Muscat,  one 
Foster's  Seedling,  and  one  Buckland  Sweetwater. 
The  second  small  compartment  might  be  planted 
entirely  with  Muscats  for  coming  in  very  early  or 
for  cutting  at  Christmas,  or  it  might  contain  four 
Muscats  and  four  Gros  Colman,  a  profitable  market 
Grape  which  soon  repays  Muscat  treatment. 

Home  consumption  and  market  can  best  be  met 
by  devoting  the  largest  house  to  two  Muscats  and 
four  Gros  Colman  at  the  warmest  end,  four  Lady 
Downe's,  two  Alicantes,  one  Gros  Maroc,  one  Ham- 
burgh, and  two  Mrs.  Pearson,  the  best  late  white 
Grape  in  cultivation. 

Arrangement  .for  .foreinr/. — All  the  houses  being 
so  well  heated  and  ventilated,  it  matters  little  which 
of  the  two  small  ones  is  devoted  to  early  forcing ; 
but  should  there  be  any  difference  in  the  mean 
temperature,  then  the  Muscats  and  Colmans  should 
have  the  strongest  heat,  and,  if  possible,  the  early 
house,  to  secure  protection  at  each  end,  should  be 
in  the  centre. 

When  established,  the  early  house  may  be  started 
the  first  year  in  January,  the  second  at  Christmas, 
and  the  third  the  end  of  November.  Muscats  and 
Colmans,  first  year  in  February,  second  year  in 
January,  and  third  year  in  December.  The  late 
house  the  first  year  should  break  naturally,  the 
second  in  April,  the  third  in  March,  aided  by  gentle 
fire-heat. 

The  next  question,  as  to  watering,  syringing  and 
ventilating,  cannot  well  be  answered  within  reason- 


able limits,  neither  is  it  necessary  to  devote  so 
much  valuable  space  to  ordinary  routine,  when  all 
minute  details  can  be  found  in  back  numbers  of 
The  Garden.  Being  deficient  in  these  matters, 
"J.  V.''  cannot  do  better  than  peruse  the  Vine 
calendar  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  and  follow 
it  up  closely  in  the  future,  or,  lacking  the  time  or 
materials,  he  may  get  Barron's  second  edition  of 
"  Vines  and  Vine  Culture,"  not  only  the  best,  but 
the  most  exhaustive  work  yet  written  in  any 
language. 

Kext  and  laxt. — It  is  difficult  to  understand  what 
"  J.  V."  means  by  saying  "  necessary  facilities  should 
make  a  great  deal  possible."  Without  these  facilities 
good  Grapes  cannot  be  grown,  not  always  with  them 
at  command.  Therefore,  knowing  that  so  many 
fail  through  attempting  too  much,  my  advice  is 
this  :  Fill  the  house  with  good  wood  and  an  even 
canopy  of  foliage,  crop  to  an  extent  that  will  ensure 
first-class  Grapes,  and  be  satisfied.  I  have  stated 
that  pot  Vines  or  Tomatoes  may  occupy  all  vacant 
space  ;  but  once  this  is  filled  the  Vines  should  have 
the  house  to  themselves,  as  stuffing  and  crowding 
represent  an  exhausted  atmosphere,  wasted  labour 
and  expense,  annoyance  and  failure. — W.  C. 


VARIETIES  OF  FRUIT  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 
I  FIND  that  the  question  of  the  selection  of  the  best 
varieties  of  different  fruits,  broached  by  Mr.  Coleman 
in  a  recent  article,  is  creating  a  great  amount  of 
interest,  alike  amongst  gardeners  and  also  amongst 
a  class  to  whom  The  Garden  peculiarly  appeals, 
viz.,  the  educated  amateur  gardener.  I  do  not  use 
the  word  in  an  ordinary  sense,  but  mean  the  large 
and  increasing  number  of  amateurs  who  really  not 
only  like,  but  are  very  well  versed  in  gardening,  or 
who,  having  taken  it  up  as  a  hobby,  are  not  satisfied 
until  they  thoroughly  understand  it.  To  such  lovers 
of  a  garden  the  selection  of  the  very  best  fruits  will 
be  particularly  acceptable,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  as  their  gardens  are  not  generally  too  large  for 
their  requirements,  the  varieties  that  are  grown 
should  be  good  alike  as  regards  flavour  and  cropping 
qualities.  The  pages  of  The  Garden  have  on 
many  occasions  furnished  information  as  to  the 
sorts  of  vegetables  to  meet  such  requirements, 
and  it  will  doubtless  prove  very  acceptable  to 
many  readers  if  fruit  is  dealt  with  in  a  similar 
manner.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  the 
amount  of  produce  of  all  kinds  obtained  from  such 
gardens  might  be  very  largely  increased,  for  even  if 
the  owner  is  both  a  lover  of  his  garden  and  a  regular 
enthusiast  in  some  particular  flower,  there  is 
generally  a  negligence  in  the  utilisation  of  space 
that  is  a  serious  negative  loss  to  the  family.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  most  common  of  all  fruits,  the 
Apple.  There  is  very  seldom  sufficient  space  to 
spare  on  a  small  property  for  an  orchard  ;  would  it 
not,  therefore,  be  wise  to  substitute  in  the  majority 
of  cases  some  good  standard  Apples  for  some  of  the 
usual  tenants  of  the  lawn  and  shrubbery  ?  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  imply  they  should  altogether 
usurp  the  place  of  the  orthodox  tree  or  shrub,  but 
contend  that  a  handsome  young  specimen  of  Lord 
Suffield  or  King  of  the  Pippins  would  be  far  more 
ornamental  than  a  scrubby  Lilac,  and  certainly  far 
more  useful.  Thee,  again,  take  all  the  many  bare 
walls  that  one  sees  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases, 
walls  of  sheds,  outhouses,  stables,  walls  of  pits,  &c. 
All  the  above  may  not  be  adapted  to  the  high-class 
fruits,  but  they  might  all  be  covered  with  Red  and 
White  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Plums,  and  the  like, 
and  furnish  plenty  of  this  class  of  fruit  for  all  pur- 
poses, leaving  the  vegetable  ground  proper  for  the 
necessary  vegetables. 

The  fruits  just  named  are  all  easily  cultivated, 
sure  croppers,  and  very  useful  both  in  a  fresh  state 
and  for  the  preserving  pan,  and  form  in  these  days 
of  cheap  sugar  a  welcome  and  economical  addition 
to  the  household  necessaries ;  and  here,  too,  selec- 
tion might  well  step  in  and  determine  the  best  and 
most  profitable  varieties.  Thus  Warner's  Grape  and 
Raby  Castle  are  far  better  Currants  than  the  old 
Dutch,  and  such  sorts  as  Whinham's  Industry, 
Leveller,  Thumper,  and  Warrington  amongst  Goose- 
berries would  be  about  the  best  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  in  question — the  greatest  quantity 
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of  good  fruit  from  a  limited  area.  So,  too,  in  the 
case  of  Plums.  Such  varieties  as  Rivers'  Early 
Prolific,  Victoria,  and  Kirke's  seem  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  small  garden.  They  may  be  a  little 
deficient  in  quality,  but  they  thoroughly  respond  to 
what  is  required  of  them — an  annual  supply  of  good 
wholesome  fruit.  Again,  in  the  matter  of  the 
selection  of  Apples  and  Pears  under  similar  con- 
ditions, it  would  be  better  to  make  sure  of,  say, 
half  a  dozen  thoroughly  good  and  reliable  sorts  than 


they  should  not  be  more  generally  ufed,  for  the 
best  places  might  be  awarded  them,  and  yet  ample 
room  left  for  the  humbler  and  more  useful  fruits. 
Two  good  varieties  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  for 
succession,  and  the  same  of  Apricot,  would  be 
[  sufficient.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  go  into 
the  varieties  of  all  the  different  fruits  suitable  for 
small  gardens,  as  they  will  doubtless  be  broached 
in  good  time  now  that  the  subject  has  once  been 
started,  and  all  such  owners  will  be  able  to  make 


Waterer'd  double-flowered  Cherry  (Ceraaus  Watereri).     See  p.  416. 


to  extend  the  list  at  the  risk  of  obtaining  a  large 
proportion  of  shy,  pirtial  croppers  that  would  but 
encumber  the  ground  to  little  purpose.  The  same 
remarks  apply  even  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to 
the  Strawberry.  Everyone  likes  a  few  rows  of  this 
favourite  fruit  if  the  garden  be  ever  so  small,  and 
one  thoroughly  good  sort  is  better  than  a  dozen  that 
are  seen  at  their  bast  only  under  special  conditions 
and  in  (jirticular  localities.  The  best  fruits — the 
Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot— are  not  often  seen 
in  the  amateur's  garden  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 


the  necessary  selections  to  meet  the  several  require- 
Euents.  E.  Buebell. 

ClaremoHt. 


Grafting  old  Apple  trees.— Would  someone 
kludly  iiiforiii  me  if  it  would  pay  to  behead  and  graft 
Apple  trees  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  years  of  ape  with 
such  sorts  as  jilenheim  Orange,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
and  Claygate  Pearmain  f  if  so,  how  long  would  they 
be  before  they  began  to  bear  again  P  The  orchard  is 
situated  in  Herefnrd.ihire,  and  ia  now  planted  with 
cider  Apples.— A.  P.  S. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Pines. 
As  few  gardeners  now  grow  more  plants  than  they 
actually  require  for  giving  a  continuous  home  supply 
of  fruit,  considerable  skill  and  forethought  are 
necessary  to  success,  as  their  stock  is  too  limited  to 
admit  of  a  glut.  For  keeping  up  this  succession  of 
ripe  Pines,  the  old-fashioned  stove,  succession  house 
and  sucker  pit  capable  of  holding  a  hundred  or 
more  plants  of  uniform  size  and  age  have  been  found 
wanting ;  consequently,  those  able  to  shape  their 
means  to  their  requirements  have  divided  them  into 
compartments  large  enough  to  hold  twenty  or  thirty 
plants  each.  Others  having  a  set  of  light,  snug  pits 
in  every  way  suitable  have  rung  the  changes  by  de- 
voting the  large  houses  to  Muscat  Grapes  or  other 
purposes,  and  in  this  way  they  have  been  able  to 
keep  up  a  succession  of  plants,  from  which  at  any 
time  they  can  draw  a  few  iit  for  starting.  When 
this  plan  is  well  carried  out,  the  second  batch  will 
now  be  throwing  up,  and  as  these,  like  the  first 
Queens,  will  be  valuable  in  proportion  to  early 
maturity,  they  should  be  helped  forward  by  a  maxi- 
mum of  heat  top  and  bottom,  a  minimum  of  shading, 
close  proximity  to  the  glass,  and  plenty  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture.  A  bottom-heat  of  85°  to  90"  will 
answer  admirably,  and  that  of  the  house  may  range 
from  75"  at  nightfall  to  70°  at  daylight,  thence  up- 
ward to  85°  or  '.10°  with  air,  and  another  5°  after 
closing  with  sun-heat  and  moisture.  As  the  sun 
gains  power,  these  fruiting  plants,  also  the  earliest 
batch  now  swelling  fast,  will  take  more  stimulating 
liquid,  not  in  driblets,  but  in  liberal  supplies  when 
absolutely  necessary.  Overhead  syringing,  which 
tells  so  upon  the  size  of  the  crowns  and  the  pushing 
of  suckers,  should  not  be  too  freely  indulged  in,  at 
least  for  the  present,  as  more  genial  conditions  can 
be  secured  by  damping  the  surface  of  the  bed  on 
fine  afternoons  and  keeping  the  pans  regularly 
charged  with  clear  diluted  liquid.  The  latest  sum- 
mer and  early  autumn  fruiters,  consisting  of  mixed 
varieties,  will  now  be  on  the  move,  and  as  they  are 
expected  to  give  very  good  results,  they  should  be 
well  packed  about  the  necks  with  lumps  of  turf,  and 
generously  treated  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently 
advanced  to  require  feeding.  If  old  winter  fruiters 
are  still  monopolising  a  compartment,  they  should 
be  pushed  into  close  quarters,  and  when  the  pit  has 
been  cleansed  and  renovated  with  fresh  leaves  or  a 
little  new  tan,  it  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of 
the  pick  of  the  earliest  spring-potted 

Successions,  which  must  have  plenty  of  head  room, 
as  they  will  have  a  long  growing  season  before 
them.  By  head  room  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the 
impression  that  they  must  be  kept  low  down  in  the 
pits  ;  quite  the  reverse  ;  as  they  cannot  be  plunged 
too  near  the  glass,  provided  the  leaves  do  not  touch 
it,  and  space  is  allowed  for  their  natural  curved  or 
lateral  development.  The  crowding  of  too  many 
plants  into  a  given  space  has  been  the  greatest  bane 
to  success,  as  no  amount  of  after  attention  could 
possibly  restore  the  attenuated  examples  formerly 
met  with  to  specimens  worth  keeping.  And  yet, 
althoDgh  this  evil  has  been  seen  over  and  over 
again,  it  is  still  necessary  to  warn  young  beginners 
not  only  in  the  pinery,  but  in  all  other  depart- 
ments, against  attempting  too  much.  Pine  growers 
who  are  plantsmen  never  fall  into  this  error,  but 
treat  each  plant  as  a  specimen,  and  in  this  way 
secure  a  select  stock  worthy  of  the  space  and 
attention  devoted  to  them. 

Toil  1/1/  xtoch. —  Suckers  potted  early  In  the  spring 
weather  at  the  close  of  winter  and  plunged  in  a 
sharp  bottom  heat  from  fermenting  leaves  will  now 
be  making  good  growth,  and  many  of  them  will  be 
forward  enough  for  shifting.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
good  plan  to  shift  too  soon,  as  Pines  often  do  well 
in  small  pots  where  they  fail  in  large  ones  ;  there- 
fore to  be  on  the  safe  side,  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  a  plant  should  never  be  potted  on  until 
it  has  roots  in  suflnoient  quantity  to  prevent  the 
exposed  ball  from  falling  to  pieces.  When  this 
stage  is  reached  potting  should  not  be  delayed, 
otherwise  cramping  and  want  of  water  may  throw 
some  of  the  best  of  this  batch  into  premature  fruit 
just  when  they  ought  to  be  growing  vigorously. 
Here,  as  in  the  fruiting  and  succession  pits,  the 
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selection  of  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  the  best  and  treat- 
ing them  as  new  plants  is  not  only  an  important 
step,  but  really  and  truly  it  is  the  first  stage 
towards  that  success  which  ought  to  be  secured 
without  a  single  failure.  It  is  needless  to  say  fire 
heat  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  safety,  and  this  very  often  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  altogether  by  the  use  of  linings  and 
systematic  coverings  as  applied  to  frame  Melons 
and  Cucumbers. 

Peaches. 
The  mild,  bright  and  genial  weather  with  which 
at  last  we  are  favoured  is  all  that  can  be  desired  for 
Peaches  in  every  stage  from  setting  to  stoning,  and 
especially  good  for  early  fruit  now  commencing  the 
last  swelling.  Although  some  time  has  been  lost, 
no  one  has  much  reason  for  complaint,  as  crops 
generally  are  extra  good,  and  the  trees  being  in  fine 
condition,  the  steady  pace  at  one  period  prudent 
may  now  be  quickened  under  judicious  treatment 
as  to  sun  heat  and  moisture.  Where  the  fruit  is 
thoroughly  on  the  move,  it  may  be  considered  quite 
safe  from  dropping,  and  the  final  thinning  by 
lightening  the  load  will  give  still  further  security. 
But  who  is  to  decide  when  Peaches  have  been  pro- 
perly thinned?  and  by  what  rule  must  the  person 
who  works  under  written  instructions  be  guided? 
Scores  of  times  I  have  stated  that  a  Peach  to  every 
square  foot  of  foliage  is  a  good  crop;  but  still  the 
question  comes,  a  fair  proof  that  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  calendar  are  not  committed  to  memory. 
Such  being  the  case,  I  must  repeat  that  all  drooping 
fruit  should  be  elevated,  that  is,  turned  point  up- 
ward to  the  sun  to  secure  perfect  colour  when  ripe. 
Every  Peach  upon  a  large  tree  cannot  be  so 
managed,  but  the  bulk  of  the  crop  can  be  got  up, 
especially  where  thinning  throughout  the  season 
has  been  performed  by  a  person  who  understands 
his  business,  and  the  most  promising  have  been 
kept  constantly  in  view. 

Mater,  at  all  times  an  important  element  just 
now  and  for  some  time  to  come,  must  be  very  freely 
used  both  above  and  below  the  surface  of  the  border. 
Soft  water  free  from  lime  or  sediment  is  to  be 
preferred  for  syringing  purposes,  as  it  does  not  leave 
a  deposit  on  the  woolly  coat  of  the  Peach,  and  occa- 
sionally an  afternoon  bath  of  soot-water  will  do 
good  service,  not  only  as  a  stimulant,  but  also  as  an 
insecticide.  Indeed,  so  useful  is  this  water  in  all 
forcing  houses,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  again  ad- 
vising the  maintenance  of  a  continuous  supply  by 
sinking  small  bags  of  the  raw  material  in  the  tanks 
about  once  a  fortnight.  Whatever  is  used,  the  trees 
will  stand  and  benefit  by  two  thorough  syringings 
on  each  fine  day  at  least  for  some  time  to  come,  and 
when  the  fruit  shows  signs  of  changing  the  use  of 
the  syringe  must  be  discontinued  gradually.  The 
roots  in  like  manner  will  take  copious  supplies  of 
tepid  water,  either  in  a  pure  state,  tinged  with 
liquid  soot,  or  guano,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  trees  and  the  weight  of  the  crop,  or  pure  water 
once  a  fortnight  may  be  passed  through  a  generous 
mulch  of  rotten  manure. 

Ti/iHf/  don-n  during  the  stoning  period  having 
been  allowed  to  fall  slightly  into  arrear,  must  now 
receive  more  careful  attention,  but  on  no  account 
must  a  crowded  condition  of  the  young  wood  be 
allowed  to  exist.  A  shoot  at  regular  intervals  of  (5 
inches  and  on  the  top  of  all  stems  and  strong 
branches  will  be  found  ample,  and  as  many  of  these 
will  have  performed  their  office,  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  gathered  they  may  be  pinched,  first,  to  throw 
size  into  the  Peaches,  and,  secondly,  to  force  the 
sap  from  the  most  robust  into  the  weakest  parts  of 
the  trees.  Leaders,  as  a  matter  of  course,  unless 
they  are  running  away,  weak  and  other  shoots  which 
will  give  the  next  year's  crop  must  not  be  pinched 
until  they  have  filled  the  allotted  space,  but  this  is 
a  matter  which  requires  great  judgment,  as  many 
weak  and  intermediate  shoots  have  only  two  wood 
buds — one  at  the  base,  the  other  at  the  point,  which 
cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

Vent ilati 0)1,  commencing  in  the  evening,  say, 
after  a  bright,  forcing  day,  must  be  on  a  moderate 
scale,  at  least,  for  the  present,  but  still  the  trees 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  gentle  circulation  of 
air,  especially  through  the  front  lights  or  openings. 


If  put  on  at  9  o'clock  at  night  and  taken  off  at  (J 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  trees  will  have  rest  when 
it  is  most  needed,  and  they  will  be  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition  for  sharp  forcing  through  the  hours 
of  daylight,  when  air,  top  and  bottom,  must  be  re- 
gulated by  external  warmth  and  the  gradual  rise  of 
the  mercury.  Air,  it  must  be  understood,  should 
always  be  given  with  a  rising  glass,  and  when  the 
maximum  of  75°  to  SO'  is  reached,  the  first  indi- 
cation of  a  decline  should  be  the  signal  for  reduc- 
ing or  final  closing. 

Sueeessioit  /louse.i. — Follow  up  the  usual  routine 
of  syringing,  watering,  and  airing,  and  pay  timely 
attention  to  tying  down  and  thinning.  An  expe- 
rienced person  can  tell  to  a  nicety  what  weight  of 
fruit  his  trees  will  carry  to  maturity,  and  knowing 
how  severely  they  feel  the  strain  of  stoning,  he  thins 
accordingly.  Ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  after  this 
time  is  ample  to  leave  for  the  final  thinning,  but 
the  snowy  weather  in  February  and  early  March 
having  been  so  unfavourable  to  setting,  trees  in 
flower  about  that  time  should  not  be  stripped  too 
close  until  the  Peaches  are  the  size  of  Hazel  Nuts. 

!l'rees  in  Jate  houses  and  having  their  roots  in  ex- 
ternal borders  are  unusually  late  in  flowering,  but 
they  are  setting  well,  and  the  spring  being  so  far 
advanced,  they  will  require  prompt  attention  as  to 
disbudding,  fumigating,  and  other  operations  which 
rush  to  the  front  under  bright  genial  weather  and 
powerful  sunshine.  As  fruit  from  these  houses  is 
valuable  in  proportion  to  its  lateness,  there  should 
be  no  attempt  at  forcing,  unless,  as  may  yet  happen, 
there  is  danger  of  sharp  morning  frosts,  when  early 
closing,  with  sun-heat  and  relaxing  the  afternoon 
moisture,  may  be  a  prudent  precaution  against  injury. 

Figs 
now  approaching  ripeness  may  be  kept  somewhat 
drier,  at  least  so  far  as  direct  syringing  goes,  but 
they  must  still  have  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture, 
which  readily  can  be  created  by  damping  the  floors 
and  bare  stems  without  wetting  the  fruit,  also  by 
drenching  dry,  hot  corners,  so  frequently  the  strong- 
hold of  red  spider.  Heat,  light,  and  fresh  air  being 
so  essential  to  colour  and  flavour,  a  steady  circula- 
tion upon  the  pipes  at  all  times  when  the  sun  is  not 
shining  will  be  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
tropical  temperature,  with  the  top  and  bottom  ven- 
tilators more  or  less  open.  Tying,  regulating,  and 
stopping  where  any  of  the  shoots  show  signs  of 
grossness  will  also  be  necessary  and  highly  advan- 
tageous, as  many  of  the  finest  fruit  by  this  means 
may  be  fully  exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of 
light  and  sun-heat.  The  Fig  being  such  a  gross 
feeder,  the  usual  top-dressing  of  light,  rich  turf, 
bone-dust,  or  rotten  manure  must  be  placed  over 
the  roots  as  often  as  they  appear  on  the  surface ; 
whilst  warm  diluted  liquid  or  plain  water  must  be 
given  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the  balls  and 
borders  in  a  healthy  growing  condition.  If  well 
drained,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  overwater  Figs 
when  in  full  growth  and  swelling  off  crops,  but 
once  allowed  to  become  dry,  they  invariably  cast 
their  fruit.  As  days  increase  in  length  and  the  sun 
gains  more  power,  spider  must  be  kept  in  check  by 
an  occasional  syringing  with  pure  or  clarified  soot 
water.  The  best  time  for  this  afternoon  bath  is 
immediately  after  a  general  gathering  of  the  ripest 
fruit  has  been  made,  when  the  advancing  crop  will 
take  no  harm.  As  Figs  will  stand  quite  as  much, 
if  not  a  little  more  heat  than  would  be  good  for 
swelling  Grapes,  the  temperature  in  the  early  house 
may  range  from  70°  in  the  evening  to  G5°  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  with  a  chink  of  air,  and  75"  to  85°  by 
day  under  favourable  solar  influences,  when  an  extra 
5°  will  do  no  harm  after  closing  for  the  afternoon 
swelling.  To  compensate  for  this  speed, a  minimum 
of  (iO°  and  a  maximum  of  75°  may  sufiice  on  dark 
cold  days  and  frosty  nights. 

Suecessio7i  houses. — The  fruit  upon  trees  in  re- 
stricted borders  will  now  be  swelling  fast  if  it  has 
not  reached  the  flowering  stage,  at  which  it  will 
stand  for  four  or  five  weeks  apparently  stationary. 
Such,  however,  really  is  not  the  case,  as  Figs,  like 
Peaches  when  stoning,  must  have  time,  and  any 
attempt  to  hurry  the  process  of  fertilisation  may 
result  in  turning  yellow  and  falling  when  they 
ought  to  be  on  the  eve  of  swelling  for  ripening.    To 


prevent  this,  no  uncommon  disappointment,  their 
treatment  as  to  heat  and  air  must  be  steady,  and 
there  must  be  no  relaxation  in  syringing,  feeding 
and  early  closing.  Young  pot  trees  intended  for 
next  year's  forcing  cannot  be  kept  too  near  the 
glass,  provided  the  leaves  do  not  touch  it,  in  light 
snug  pits  with  gentle  bottom-heat  beneath  them, 
and  a  continuous  circulation  of  fresh  air  to  prevent 
the  shoots  from  becoming  drawn.  If  they  have  not 
received  the  final  shift  no  time  should  be  lost,  as 
future  success  depends  upon  getting  the  short  spur- 
like  growths  thoroughly  ripened  early  in  the  autumn. 
Chereies. 

As  the  fruit  in  the  early  house  will  soon  be 
changing  for  ripening  the  very  important  process 
of  cleansing  the  trees  from  fly  must  not  be  neglected. 
Spider,  owing  to  the  low  temperature,  does  not  often 
attack  the  trees,  but  when  it  does,  really  good 
syringing  for  a  few  evenings  with  soot-water  will 
settle  the  account  without  hurting  the  fruit,  and 
light  smoking  on  alternate  days  when  the  foliage  is 
dry  will  ensure  freedom  from  green  fly.  The  black 
aphis  being  more  persistent,  I  have  always  found 
dipping  the  points  of  the  shoots  affected  in  diluted 
tobacco- water  the  most  eflicacious.  A  clean  bill  of 
health  secured,  the  next  consideration  is  a  moist 
growing  condition  of  the  soil.  Therefore,  as  heavy 
supplies  cannot  be  given  without  subjecting  the 
ripening  fruit  to  cracking,  the  compost  in  the  pots 
or  borders  should  be  made  properly  moist  with 
tepid  water  without  delay,  and  well  mulched  with 
dry  and  rather  short  manure  to  prevent  evaporation. 
The  best  mulch  for  the  Cherry  house  is  the  remains 
of  an  old  Mushroom  bed,  which  may  be  kept 
moderately  moist  on  the  surface  both  before  and 
after  the  fruit  is  ripe  when  dry  bright  weather 
favours  free  ventilation.  Later  sorts,  including  the 
Bigarreaus,  may  be  syringed  for  some  time  after 
the  Dukes  and  Circassians  are  ripe,  but  some  dis- 
cretion as  to  time  of  day  and  weather  will  be 
necessary.  And  on  no  account  must  the  water 
hang  about  on  dull  days  or  after  the  house  is  closed 
for  the  purpose  of  dispensing  with  fire  heat.  Birds 
being  keen  participators  in  the  consumption  of  the 
produce,  all  doorways  and  ventilators  must  be 
netted,  otherwise  the  wary  blackbird  will  step  in, 
as  the  fruit  cannot  be  expected  to  hang  for  any 
length  of  time  where  ventilation  is  not  continuous 
and  liberal. 

Plu.ms. 

Where  these  and  Cherries,  as  a  matter  of  coarse 
in  pots,  have  been  brought  on  together,  they  should 
>  be  separated  as  soon  as  the  fruit  upon  the  latter 
begins  to  show  signs  of  ripening.  The  temperature 
and  general  treatment  might  suit  the  two,  but  the 
Plum  being  slower  requires  syringing  when  the 
Cherry  must  be  kept  quite  dry.  Beyond  this  diffe- 
rence, the  management  of  the  two  fruits  as  to  heat, 
ventilation,  mulching,  and  manipulation  is  identical. 
Black  and  green  fly,  too,  seem  happy  with  either, 
and  the  small  lively  grubs  which  so  ciuickly  destroy 
the  Cherry  crop  are  well  represented  on  the  Plum. 
Hand-picking  is  the  only  sure  mode  of  getting  rid 
of  these  pests,  which,  fortunately,  do  not  remain  in 
the  destructive  form  very  long,  but,  left  alone,  quite 
long  enough  to  pierce  every  fruit  in  the  house. 
Good  syringing  with  pure  soft  water  which  is  (luite 
free  from  sediment  is  an  important  factor  in  culture, 
and  this  may  be  plied  very  freely  twice  a  day  down 
to  the  change  for  ripening.  The  manipulation  of 
these  trees  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  followed  in 
the  orchard  house,  viz.,  a  general  pinching  of  the 
shoots  at  the  fourth  or  sixth  leaf,  and  the  re-pinch- 
ing of  laterals  and  sub-laterals  throughout  the  season. 
A  timely  step  in  this  matter  is  imperative,  otherwise 
these  trees  even  in  pots  are  very  apt  to  run  into 
strong  shoots  representing  so  much  waste  or  valuable 
matter  in  the  wrong  place.  Trained  trees  in  like 
manner  must  be  constantly  pinched  to  keep  down 
breast-wood,  side  shoots,  when  required,  neatly  tied 
in ;  whilst  leaders  or  terminals  may  extend  2  feet  or 
more,  when  nipping  the  points  benefits  the  fruit  and 
induces  the  formation  of  spurs.  W.  C. 

The  fruit  crops. — Everything  is  so  late,  that  at 
one  time  a  full  fruit  crop  appeared  a  certainty,  but 
the  weather  up  to  nearly  the  end  of  April  has  con- 
tinued so  bad  and  winterly,  that  one  almost  despairs 
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of  seeing  many  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  The  trees 
are  at  last  in  full  flower,  or  will  be  so  before  May 
begins,  and  unless  we  get  an  immediate  change 
there  will  be  but  a  poor  chance  for  the  blossoms  to 
set.  Cold  nights  would  not  hurt  them  so  much  if 
we  could  only  have  some  sun  during  the  day  to 
warm  up  the  walls  and  strengthen  the  flowers, 
which  are  abundant,  as  the  wood  made  last  year  is 
very  short-jointed  and  thoroughly  ripened.  Apricots 
have  fared  badly,  as  the  first  blooms  that  opened 
were  all  destroyed,  and  though  later  ones  set,  the 
embryo  fruits  have  not  been  able  to  swell.  The 
Cherry  blossom  on  trees  on  good  aspects,  such  as 
east  and  south-east  or  south-west  walls,  is  just  ex- 
panding. Pears  are  variable,  as  the  flower-buds 
are  thin  on  those  trees  that  had  much  fruit  on  last 
season,  while  others  that  had  a  light  crop  are  full. 
From  present  appearances  it  will  be  nearly  a  fort- 
night before  the  buds  open,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  shall  then  be  free  from  frost.  The  Apple 
trees  will  not  be  in  bloom  till  towards  the  end  of 
May — at  least,  they  look  like  that  now ;  but  a 
change  to  warm  weather  will  soon  make  a  great 
difference,  and  will  hurry  them  on.  The  foliage  of 
Strawberries  has  been  much  browned,  but  the 
plants  where  they  have  been  thickly  mulched  with 
light  manure  during  the  winter  are  now  pushing  up 
strongly.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  litter  these  down 
early  with  short  straw,  as  not  only  may  this  opera- 
tion be  done  much  more  quickly  before  the  foliage 
and  flower-stems  get  far  advanced,  but  by  having 
the  ground  well  covered  weeds  are  smothered,  and 
the  moisture  the  earth  contains  is  kept  in  for  the 
roots. — J.  S. 

Vintage  Pears.— Should  you  feel  disposed  to 
add  to  your  lists  of  choice  Pears  a  small  group 
specially  adapted  for  perry,  the  following  includes 
the  names  of  a  few  varieties  most  in  favour  in  our 
Herefordshire  orchards:  Taynton  Squash,  Thorn 
Pear,  Barland,  Yellow  Huffcap,  Moorcroft,  Long- 
lands,  Chasely  Green,  Aylton  Red,  Red  Pear,  Rock 
Pear,  Dymock  Red,  Oldfleld.  Although  these  Pears 
are  of  no  value  whatever  for  cooking  or  table,  they 
are  well  worth  cultivation  for  converting  into  perry. 

1  will  confine  my  remarks  to  one  quotation,  simply 
to  show  the  commercial  value  of  our  Herefordshire 
wine  when  properly  manufactured  and  bottled.  At 
a  sale  held  in  this  county  in  1880,  Taynton  Squash 
perry  fetched  2Ss.  a  dozen,  and  Oldfield  sold  for 

2  Is.  a  dozen.  The  Red  Pear  makes  a  beverage 
equally  valuable  for  draught  or  bottling,  and  Bar- 
land  is  a  general  favourite  with  all  consumers  when 
drawn  direct  from  the  wood. — W.  C. 


account  for  tho  cause,  as  the  plants  were  strons  and 
had  good  natural  treatment  all  tlirough  the  period  of 
their  growth.— E..  M.,  Yattendon  Court. 

Filberts. — It  seems  likely,  from  present  appear- 
ances, that  there  will  be  a  very  poor  crop  of  these,  as, 
owing  to  the  frost  and  wretched  weather  that  prevailed 
up  to  the  middle  of  April,  the  catkins  have  become  in- 
jured, and  many  destroyed  altogether.  It  would, 
therefore,  seem  impossible  that  there  can  be  any  pollen 
to  fertilise  the  flowers,  which  in  a  general  way  do  not 
show  until  the  catkins  are  forward. — S.  D. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Xjaster  Beurre. — Mr.  Gribble  informs  us  that  the  above 
Pear  does  well  in  Durham.  Will  any  reader  pay  how  it  does 
in  other  counties  ?  The  specimens  we  mostly  see  are  very 
poor. 

Apples  for  beiiuty  of  flower.— Will  any  of  our 
readers  kindly  notice  this  year  those  Apples  that  are  remark- 
able for  beauty  of  flower  V  All  Apples  are  pretty  when  in 
bloom,  but  there  are  some  better  than  others,  and  more 
striking  in  colour,  or  later  or  distinct  in  flower. 

Pear  Comte  de  Lamy. — I,  too,  like  "  Delta," 
have  been  surprised  this  Pear  has  not  been  taken  notice 
of  in  the  discussion  going  on  in  The  Garden.  Here 
it  does  remarkably  well  as  a  pyramid,  bearing  freely 
annually  a  good  crop,  while  the  flavour  is  delicious. 
Its  only  fault  seems  to  be  its  small  size. — E.  Molyneux, 

Preserving  choice  fruits  ^vhole.— Can  any- 
one inform  me  what  is  the  best  mode  of  preserving 
choice  fi-uite,sucli  as  fine  varieties  of  Apricots,  Peaches, 
and  Plums,  not  making  them  into  jam,  hut  so  that 
they  may  be  used  during  the  winter  and  spring  montlis 
for  dessert  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  condition 
as  when  gatliered!' — X.  Y.  Z. 

*,*  Perhaps  some  of  our  French  or  American  readers 
will  tell  us  the  best  methods  now  in  use  for  this  pur- 
pose.— Ei). 

Forcing  Strawberries. — Y'our  correspondent, 
Mr.  W.  Crump,  inquires  in  TliE  Gakiie.n,  April  21 
(p.  ■■?•")(>),  respecting  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury. 
I  picked  the  first  dish  of  fairly  good  i'ruit  of  that 
variety  on  I'eljruary  7,  and  my  first  batch  threw  up  the 
flower-stalks  fairly  well ;  but  a  later  lot,  now  commenc- 
ing to  colour,  has  just  the  defects  that  Mr.  Crump 
alludes  to,  and  with  me  for  the  first  time.     I  cannot 


COPYRIGHT  OF  SEEDLING  FRUITS. 
The  interesting  and  instructive  letter  of  T.  Francis 
Rivers  in  The  Garden,  April  7  (p.  305),  fails  to  show 
how  such  a  copyright  could  become  practicable,  or 
be  made  to  work  either  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public  or  of  the  raiser.  It  is  conceivable  how  it 
might  benefit  the  public  by  protecting  it  from 
novelties  far  inferior  to  older  sorts,  for,  of  course, 
no  attempt  could  be  made  to  establish  such  personal 
rights  in  fruits  without  subjecting  them  to  a  far 
more  stringent  test  of  merit  than  any  that  have  yet 
been  devised.  A  mere  certificate  of  merit  by  any 
fruit  committee,  however  distinguished,  could 
never  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  such  a  far- 
reaching  legal  right  as  a  copyright  in  novel  fruits. 
A  council  of  experts  would  have  first  of  all  to  be 
established  to  determine  and  appraise  merit.  The 
first  canon  of  such  a  council  should  be  that  no 
fruit  should  be  certificated  that  was  not  superior 
or  earlier  or  later  than  existing  varieties  in  the 
same  class.  With  all  due  recognition  of  the 
great  doings  of  the  late  Thos.  Rivers,  so  happily 
continued  by  his  son,  among  fruits,  how  many  of 
those  new  fruits  would  have  passed  such  a  test 
rigidly  enforced?  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  however  valuable  earliness  or  lateness  is  in 
fruits,  no  council  of  experts  whose  decisions  would 
merit  confidence  would  dream  of  certificating  fruit 
for  such  adventitious  merits  as  times  of  ripening 
alone  unless  accompanied  with  substantial  and 
reliable  quality. 

As  to  mere  novelty  without  any  improvement  in 
quality,  experienced  cultivators  desire  none  of  it. 
Thousands  of  these  declare  that  the  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  the  Royal  George 
and  Noblesse  Peaches,  the  Elruge  and  Pitmaston 
Orange  Nectarines  have  never  yet  been  equalled,  to 
say  nothing  about  being  superseded. 

But  this  only  by  the  way,  and  to  show  that  a 
great  national  system  of  registration  for  new  fruits 
can  hardly  be  justified  as  a  matter  of  public  policy. 
As  already  hinted,  it  might  be  useful  to  the  public 
to  furnish  an  additional  protection  against  their 
being  flooded  with  novel  fruits  inferior  to  the  older 
sorts ;  but  how  it  is  to  benefit  the  raiser,  no  one, 
not  even  Mr.  Rivers,  has  shown.  The  stricter  test-  , 
ing  and  more  thorough  proving  would  interpose  yet 
further  delay  and  a  longer  interval  of  time  between 
the  raiser  and  the  public.  Mr.  Rivers  complains 
that  comparati\ely  few  new  fruits  are  purchased. 
Fewer  still  would  change  hands  when  the  price  was 
raised  by  registration  and  the  protection  of  the 
raiser  by  higher  prices  for  a  given  time.  And  how 
long  could  the  raiser  be  protected  without  an  army 
of  surveillance  over  the  new  fruits  in  their  new 
homes?  Every  bud  would  have  to  be  guarded  by 
some  means,  or  it  might  become  a  new  and  an  inde- 
pendent centre  of  lite  and  of  distribution. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  establish  a  reasonable 
time  for  raisers  to  maintain  a  right  of  property  in 
their  productions.  Raisers  themselves  would  never 
agree  to  the  evolution  of  such  a  legal  period.  What 
some  would  hold  to  be  necessary,  others  would  pro- 
nounce unnecessarily  slow.  And  how  the  patentee 
could  offer  his  goods  at  a  lower  price  through 
keeping  them  longer  before  parting  with  them,  is 
what  no  horticultural  Fellow  can  understand.  But 
it  that  be  so,  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  him  keeping 
them  as  long  as  he  lists  now.  Why  do  not  the 
raisers  of  novelties  do  so  now  and  let  the  public 
have  them  cheaper,  and  also  with  a  longer  character 
in  consequence? 

I  beg  most  respectfully  to  impress  upon  Mr. 
Rivers  that  the  question  of  character  alone  would 
prove  a  stumbling-block  to  the   adoption  of   any 


system  of  copyright  in  fruits.  I  note  as  a  case  in 
point  the  two  early  Peaches  that  Mr.  Rivers  cites  as 
establishing  or  altering  the  character  of  old  Peach 
trades  at  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Montreuil.  Sup- 
posing these  two  Peaches,  the  Early  Beatrice 
and  Early  Louise,  had  had  to  run  the  gauge  of 
quality  before  a  council  of  experts,  is  it  at  all  cer- 
tain that  either  of  them  would  have  passed  ?  And 
yet  we  see  they  have  brought  a  fair  profit  and  an 
abundance  of  honour  to  their  originator.  A  similar 
fate  might  have  overtaken  the  Plum  that  is  creating 
a  new  industry  in  New  Zealand,  as  also  many 
other  new  fruits.  In  fact,  rightly  read,  Mr.  Rivers' 
letter  is  the  most  powerful  argument  that  has  been 
advanced  against  establishing  a  copyright  in  seed- 
ling fruits,  for  it  reveals  to  us  the  stupendous  work 
that  has  been  done  by  a  single  firm  in  the  origi- 
nating and  distributing  of  new  fruits  without  any 
such  cumbrous  and  burdensome  aids.  New  markets 
have  been  opened,  new  industries  established  all 
over  the  world  without  any  such  protection, 
and  whether  the  firm  has  made  a  colossal  fortune 
or  not,  it  certainly  is  not  in  a  distressed  condition. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Rivers  demands  copyright  for  his  new 
fruits,  not  for  himself,  but  that  he  may  supply  the 
public  better  and  at  a  cheaper  rate.  _  Nothing 
prevents  him  doing  this  now  unless  it  be  the 
knowledge  that  the  public  are  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  goods  they  get  for  their  money  at  Sawbridge- 
worth,  that  I  have  never  heard  a  single  member  of  it 
ask  for  more  or  better  trees  for  less  money. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  Mr.  T.  Francis  Rivers  will  be 
content  to  let  well  alone,  and  drop  the  cry  for  legal 
protection  or  copyright  in  his  seedlings,  when 
Nature,  by  committing  such  to  his  sole  charge  and 
keeping,  already  affords  all  the  power  over  them 
that  his  wisdom  and  interest  deem  to  be  either  pro- 
fitable, expedient,  or  jiossible.  Possibly,  the  honour 
of  such  successful  raisers  of  new  fruit  might  be 
wisely  enhanced  by  diplomas  from  our  reconsti- 
tuted horticultural  society,  or  orders  of  merit  or 
honours  from  the  Government  so  soon  as  our  joint 
ministry  of  horticulture  and  agriculture  gets  into 
working  order,  and  our  rulers  recognise  that  peace 
not  only  has  its  victories  as  well  as  war,  but  that  the 
former  are  the  more  worthy  of  national  recognition 
and  substantial  honours.  HORTUS. 


SOOT  AND  PHYLLOXERA. 
If  the  use  of  soot  will  not  actually  destroy  the  Phyl- 
loxera, it  will  most  assuredly  arrest  its  progress. 
Some  years  ago  when  I  had  the  Phylloxera  in  several 
vineries  here   I  tried  several  experiments  with  a 
view  to  eradicate  this  dreaded  pest,  without  at  the 
same  time  destroying  the  affected  Vines,  and  remov- 
ing to  a  safe  distance  every  particle  of  soil  in  which 
they  were  growing,  and  recorded  the  results  and 
impressions  based  thereon.      Those  recorded  in  re- 
ference to  the  use  of  soot  in  connection  with  Phyl- 
loxera are  as  follows  :  Having  in  the  end  of  August, 
lS7i),  detected  the  Phylloxera  on  the  leaves  in  the 
gall  form,  and  subsequently  on  the  roots  of  Vines 
planted  in  four  vineries  the  previous    spring,    a 
week  or  ten  days  later  I  had  the  mulch  and  surface 
soil  removed  from  the  narrow  strip  of  inside  border 
in  each  house,  thus  laying  bare  a  network  of  Vine 
roots,  over  which  a  thickness  of  2  inches  of  dry 
soot    was   placed.      The  Vine    leaves    were    then 
thoroughly  washed   with  a  double-barrelled    irri- 
gating engine  worked  by  four  men,  the  force  of  the 
water  being  broken  by  placing  the  fore-finger  partly 
over  the  nozzle  of  the  delivery  pipe,  so  as  not  to 
damage  the  leaves;  the  Phylloxera  so  washed  off  the 
Vines  falling  into  the  soot  beneath  were  destroyed. 
This  done,  the  borders  were  watered  so  as  to  wash 
the  soot  down  among  the  roots  with  the  object,  if 
not  quite  killing  the  Vine  louse,  to  at  least  tem- 
porarily arrest  its  progress,  which  it  did.    Then  the 
soot  and  soil  were  levelled  with  a  rake.      After 
which  several  incisions  were  made  in  and  around 
each  Vine  at  its  base,  placing  a  double  handful  of 
silver  sand  around  each  to  encourage  the  emission 
of  young  roots  therefrom.    Thesurface  of  the  border 
was  also  covered  with  sand,  thus  forming  a  division 
between  the  layer  of  soot  and  that  of  sound  fibry 
loam,  which  followed  to  the  thickness  of  3  inches. 
This  was  done  with  the  obvious  object  of  obtaining 
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a  fresh  and  clean  set  ot  roots  apart  from  the  old 
and  affected  ones,  acting  on  the  supposition  that 
the  strong  application  of  soot  would  not  only  kill 
the  Phylloxera,  but  at  the  same  time  cripple  the 
Vine  roots,  So  far  this  supposition  was  realised,  but 
towards  the  fall  of  the  leaf  the  result  of  a  close  in- 
spection of  the  Vines  disclosed  the  Phylloxera 
thickly  embedded  in  the  inner  bark  of  the  stems  of 
the  Vines  between  the  ground  and  the  trellis.  This 
discovery  led  to  more  radical  means  being  adopted 
to  rid  the  Vines  of  the  Phylloxera. 

Longford  Casile.  H.  W.  Wakd. 


Societies. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

Dnffodil ,  frlnrjcd . — Mr.  llurbidge  gave  the  follow- 
ing further  particulars  about  the  remarkable  form 
described  at  the  last  meeting.  He  said  that  there 
existed  but  a  single  clump  in  the  lawn  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Gabbett,  Croom  Rectory,  by  Limerick.  The  flowers 
had  come  true  for  several  years.  It  was  associated 
with  N.  spurius  and  N.  Telamonius  (plenus),  the 
former  seeding  itself.  It  appears  to  be  a  sport  from 
N.  spurius,  but  nothing  certain  is  known  of  its  actual 
origin. 

Syacinfhs,  self-m>dUatio)i  of. — Specimens  of  this 
not  uncommon  phenomenon  were  sent  from  Colonel 
Urquhart,  of  Rosebay,  Bronghty  Ferry,  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  cause.  The  spikes  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  pinched  off  when  first  emerging  from 
the  bulb.  The  cause  is  apparently  twofold  :  on  the 
one  hand,  the  bud-scales  at  the  top  are  too  rigid, 
while  on  the  other  the  spike  was  well  nourished, 
the  result  being  that  the  insuflicient  expansion  ot 
the  scales  checked  the  development  of  the  spike  at 
the  place  where  it  becomes  decapitated.  The 
probable  explanation  was  the  excessively  fine  season 
of  1887,  the  "  ripening  off "  bringing  about  the 
rigidity  of  the  bulb-scales,  at  the  same  time  favour- 
ing the  formation  of  the  spike  within.  Mr.  Burbidge 
observed  that  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  Chinese 
gash  their  bulbs  with  three  slits  at  the  top,  to  allow 
of  the  free  escape  of  the  spike,  and  to  prevent  such 
constrictions. 

Hazel  cntkins,  proliferous.— On  a  further  exami- 
nation of  the  Hazel  brought  to  the  last  meeting  by 
Dr.  Masters  from  Mr.  Syme,  Mr.  Henslow  observed 
that,  besides  bearingfemalecatkins  at  the  base  of  the 
male,  the  latter  were  proliferous,  the  basal  branches 
being  covered  with  staminate  flowers  resembling 
the  so-called  Egyptian  Wheat,  a  variety  of 
Rivett's,  on  which  several  of  the  spikelets  grow  out 
into  ears ;  so  that  five  or  more  may  proceed  from 
one  stalk.  These  two  peculiarities — the  proliferous 
state  of  the  male  catkins  and  the  presence  of  female 
ones— corroborated  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
Mr.  Meehan,  of  Philadelphia,  who  observed  in 
various  declinous  trees  that  the  female  flowers  were 
always  associated  with  a  relatively  greater  degree 
ot  vigour ;  or  conversely,  that  an  increased  vigour 
produced  female  flowers,  when  normally  nothing 
but  male  would  have  appeared. 

Eucahjplus,  luj  rd i nes.'S  of.  —  A  communication 
was  sent  by  M.  Naudin,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  hardiness  of  E.  urnigera  at  Brest  and  else- 
where, where  it  is  subject  to  occasional  severe  frosts. 
He  said  that  E.  coccifera  will  compare  favourably 
■with  it,  as  also  E.  viminalis  (falsely  called  E. 
amygdalina)  which  is  nearly  as  hardy.  The  last 
severe  winter  has  shown  the  different  degrees  of 
hardiness  among  the  various  species  of  Eucalyptus. 
He  says  that  a  considerable  number,  even  of 
very  young  trees,  were  absolutely  insensible  to  the 
frost,  while  others,  much  larger  and  older,  have 
had  their  foliage  scant  or  less  damaged.  Even 
E.  globulus,  usually  so  hardy,  has  had  some  of  its 
leaves  frozen,  principally  through  the  melting  of 
the  snow  by  the  sun's  heat.  Mr.  Burbidge  re- 
marked on  the  general  presence  of  bloom  or  wax  on 
the  young  leaves,  and  its  absence  on  the  older — 
probably  a  provision  against  too  great  transpiration 
in  the  young  state.  Mr.  Henslow  offered  a  similar 
interpretation  of  the  scimitar  form  of  the  older 
leaves  to  that  of  the  obliquity  of  Pears  and  Fir 


cones.  When  the  stalk  stands  at  an  angle  with  the 
vertical,  the  weight  of  the  leaf  acting  vertically  down- 
wards, the  tension  being  along  the  stalk,  the  leaf 
consequently  grows  much  more  on  the  outer  side  to 
meet  the  strain  of  the  resultant  of  these  two  forces 
— the  vertical  position,  as  of  that  of  the  stipules  of 
Acacia,  being  probably  adaptations  to  avoid  too 
great  radiation  in  the  dry  climate  of  Australia. 

Plants  exkihited. — Anemone  Fannini,  from  South 
Africa,  a  large  plant,  with  lobed  orbicular  hairy 
leaves  and  large  greenish  white  flowers.  Befaria 
glauca,  from  Colombia,  and  called  the  Andean 
Rhododendron ;  the  flowers  are  pink,  nearly  regular, 
with  seven  petals  and  fourteen  stamens.  It  is  the 
representp.tivein  the  southern  of  the  Rhododendron 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  These  two  were  received 
from  Kew,  and  botanical  certificates  unanimously 
awarded  to  them. 

Plant  sent  for  name. — Nymphioa  tuberosa  var. 
flavescens. — A  protest  was  made  against  the  name 
"  Marliacea,"  furnished  with  the  specimen,  as  tend- 
ing to  establish  a  confusion  with  the  true  name  as 
given  above. 


Centenary   of    tlie   Linnean    Society.    — 

The  centenary  of  the  Linnean  Society  occurring 
this  year,  a  special  celebration  will  take  place  in 
connexion  with  the  annual  meeting  on  Thursday, 
May  21.  The  foreign  members  of  the  society,  in- 
cluding many  distinguished  naturalists  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  are  invited  to  be  present, 
but  it  is  not  yet  known  how  many  will  attend  the 
celebration.  The  occasion  will  be  marked  by  two 
particularly  interesting  features.  The  first  of  these 
will  be  the  presentation  of  the  Linnean  gold  medal, 
instituted  by  the  society  on  the  occasion  of  its  cen- 
tenary, to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  K.C  S.I.,  formerly 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  and  director  of  Kew 
Gardens,  and  to  Sir  Richard  Owen,  K.C.B.,  so  long 
superintendent  of  the  natural  history  department  of 
the  British  Museum.  In  subsequent  years  a  medal 
will  be  presented  to  a  botanist  and  a  zoologist  alter- 
nately. The  second  feature  of  great  interest  will 
be  the  delivery  of  eulogies  on  Linna'us  by  Professor 
Fries,  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair  of  botany 
at  Upsala,  and  on  the  following  deceased  members 
of  the  society :  Robert  Brown  (one  of  the  foremost 
botanists  and  a  former  president  of  the  society),  by 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker ;  Charles  Darwin,  by  Professor 
Flower ;  and  George  Bentham  (joint  author  of  the 
great  "  Genera  Plantarum,"  and  many  years  presi- 
dent of  the  society),  by  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer,  F.R.S. 
These  proceedings,  with  others  incident  to  the  anni- 
versary, will  occupy  the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  and 
in  the  evening  the  annual  dinner  will  take  place  at 
the  Hotel  Metropole.  On  Friday,  the  25th,  the 
president,  Mr.  W.  Carruthers,  F.R  S.,  will  hold  a 
reception  in  the  rooms  of  the  society  at  Burlington 
House,  when  the  Linnean  collections  and  relics  will 
be  exhibited. 

The  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— A  meeting 
of  the  committee  took  place  at  the  Caledonian 
Hotel,  Adelphi,  W.C,  on  the  25th  ult.,  Mr.  George 
Deal  presiding.  After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing were  read,  the  chairman  moved  a  vote  of  condo- 
lence with  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Wood- 
bridge,  a  member  of  the  committee.  This  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Herbst,  supported  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Barron,  and  carried  unanimously.  The  secretary 
reported  that  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  names  of  Hit;  new  supporters  had  been  re- 
ceived, the  donations  being  £32  18s.  Gd.,  and  sub- 
scriptions £.'.M\  Ss.  The  total  amount  of  donations 
to  date  is  £1174  Os.  (Jd.,  of  which  £1063  .'is.  have 
been  received;  and  subscriptions  £386  lis.  (id.,  of 
which  £294  Os.  6d.  have  been  paid.  One  local 
secretary  had  sent  in  the  names  of  sixty  53.  sub- 
scribers. Mr.  A.  L.  Brown,  local  secretary  for  Lind- 
field,  Sussex,  who  was  present  as  an  ex  ojfieio 
member  of  the  committee,  handed  in  the  sum  of 
£7  as  the  proceeds  of  a  concert  given  at  Lindfield 
on  behalf  of  the  fund  ;  and  a  sum  of  £2  2s.  8d.  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Wildsmith,  local  secretary  for  the 
Heckfield  district,  the  proceeds  of  a  lecture  delivered 
in  that  neighbourhood.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  each.  The  time  for  nominating  can- 
didates for  election  on  July  13  having  closed  on  the 


23rd  ult.,  the  ten  nomination  papers  received  were 
examined  by  the  committee  and  approved,  and  a 
sub-committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Deal,  Roupell, 
Wynne,  and  Barron,  were  appointed  to  prepare  the 
voting  papers.  All  the  cases  appeared  to  be  of  a 
decidedly  deserving  character.  The  dinner  arrange- 
ments were  further  considered,  and  the  preparation 
of  a  circular  referring  thereto  to  be  sent  to  sub- 
scribers was  referred  to  a  sub-committee.  A  further 
letter  was  read  from  the  president.  Sir  Julian 
Goldsmid,  Bart ,  MP.,  in  which  he  definitely  an- 
nounced his  acceptance  of  the  post  of  chairman  of 
the  dinner  on  July  13.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 


Public  Gardens. 


A  new  recreation  ground  was  opened  last 
Saturday  at  Maida  Vale  by  the  Dake  of  Cambridge. 
The  residents  of  this  neighbourhood  may  well  be 
congratulated  upon  having  such  a  free  and  open 
space  in  their  locality.  The  ground,  which  is  some 
21  acres  in  extent,  has  been  secured,  although  not 
entirely  paid  for,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
R.  M.  Beachcroft  and  a  committee  of  residents,  and 
has  been  appropriated  to  various  athletic  sports, 
cricket  matches,  &c. 

The  parks  of  London  are  becoming  gay  with 
spring  flowers,  which,  though  late,  are  none  the  less 
welcome.  In  the  Temple  Gardens  Crocuses  flowered 
splendidly,  and  a  few  days  ago  Hyacinths  were  in 
remarkably  good  condition  in  the  strips  of  open 
ground  by  the  side  of  the  Embankment.  Notwith- 
standing the  uncertain  and  cold  spring  weather, 
such  things  as  Tulips  and  Hyacinths  are  very  little 
affected.  We  prefer  the  spring  display  to  that  of 
the  summer  in  our  London  parks,  as  there  is  still 
too  much  of  the  stereotyped  pattern  bedding  to 
please  those  who  admire  hardy  flowers  and  a  more 
natural  and  simple  type  of  beauty. 

Opening  of  the  Tower  Gardens.— Londoners 
have  now  the  advantage  of  another  open  space, 
which  was  opened  on  Monday  last.  It  comprises 
the  long,  narrow  slip  of  garden  that  circles  the  moat 
round  the  Tower  of  London,  and  contains  about 
an  acre  of  land.  The  regulations  are  to  the  effect 
that  in  cases  of  fire,  riot,  fog,  or  any  other  similar 
necessity,  the  Constable  of  the  Tower  should  have 
complete  control  over  the  gardens;  that  they  should 
be  open  from  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  up  to  halt  an 
hour  before  sunset,  and  should  so  remain  open 
from  April  to  September ;  and  that  the  gardeners 
and  caretaker  should  be  provided  by  the  association. 
The  opening  of  these  gardens  is  still  further  evi- 
dence of  the  work  that  is  being  accomplished  by 
the  Metropolitan  Gardens  Association.  Fresh  air 
and  a  glimpse  of  flowers  and  leaves  tend  more  than 
any  other  one  thing  to  promote  health,  vigour,  and 
an  appreciation  of  beauty  in  those  whose  lives  are 
cast  in  dirty  slums  and  amid  unwholesome  surround- 
ings. Our  parks  and  gardens  are  national  blessingp, 
though  we  do  not  always  realise  the  fact. 


Vitriolic  acid. — Can  anyone  tell  me  of  what 
strength  this  ought  to  be  used  for  killing  weeds  on 
gravel  walks,  and  how  it  may  he  safely  mixed  with 
water  without  injuring  the  bands  or  damaging  the 
clothes  of  those  applying  it? — S.  D. 

Cultivation  of  Vlolnts  in  pots.— Will  somebody 
kiodly  givo  an  outline  of  the  culture  of  Violets  in  pots? — 

VluI.bT. 

N»xnes  of  plants. — F.  Lubbock. — Not  uncommon. 

II'.  — Pendrobium  Plerardi. A.  C/(tt;-i7?it(n.— Cocculns  lauri- 

fiilius. /^f(Wv/.— Lyc:xste  HarrisonifB. Tl/funaa  7?,'/0)f.— 

I.onks  like  a  Large  form  of  the  common  Daffodil ;  the  scarlet 
t  )rchid  is  Saccolabiunr  curvifolium,  the  other  being  Dendro- 

bium  Cambridgeanum. 1^.  !t»iall  box. — The  spotted  flower 

is   Vanda  siiavis ;  the  other  Dendrobium  tortile. H.  A. 

Bnuixtt.^Cvmuvii  Jloorei. E.    M.   Nendersnn. — We  do  not 

name  florists' flowers. H.  R.  C. — Examine  the  border;  the 

roots  of  the  Camellia  seem  to  be  in  a  bad  condition  from  the 

sample  of  leaves  sent F.  i>o(rt/(*i^.— The  bright-coloured 

flower  is  that  of  a  Billber^ia  ;  the  other  is  Cypripedmni 
veuuatum,  but  the  specimen  was  almost  be.vond  identiflca- 

tion. Cliartes  Siuarl. — We  quite  agree  that  the  small  foi-ms 

may  have  had  their  origin  in  Narcissus  nanus,  'out  the  larger 
ones  are  certainly  forms  of  N.  obvallaris,  two  of  which  have 

become  double. IV.  J.  M'tUhimn. — Odontoglossum  luteo- 

purpureum.— ^it  vi.— Next  week. /.  R.  JV-  re. —Narcissus 

cernuLis C.  M.  F. — 5Ia^iUaria  sp. ;  Narcissus  is  apparently 

a  form  of  the  common  Jonquil ;  the  other  is  a  Cowslip. 

Mo-flflarin, — Send  specimen  when  in  bloom. 
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WOODS  &  FORESTS. 

MK.  AUBERON  HERBERT  ON  THE  NEW 
FOREST. 
I  WISH  to  say  nothing  unfriendly  of  our  New 
Forest  powers  that  be,  but  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  old  concordat  of  a  few  years 
ago  should  not  be  departed  from,  and  that  those 
who  in  different  parts  of  England  care  for  pre- 
serving a  very  beautiful,  if  not  unique,  thing 
should  help  us  to  maintain  the  terms  of  that  agree- 
ment. The  position  is  very  simple.  There  are  so 
many  thousand  acres  of  enclosed  plantation ;  there 
are  so  many  thousand  acres  of  unenclosed  forest,  in 
which  latter  are  encrusted,  like  the  last  jewels  of  a 
spendthrift,  a  few  scattered  fragments  of  old  his- 
torical wood.  As  regards  the  first,  the  enclosed 
part,  let  the  Crown  follow  its  fancies,  of  whatever 
kind  they  may  happen  to  be.  Let  the  authorities 
plant,  cut,  experiment,  instruct  themselves  or  others 
to  their  full  hearts'  content.  These  woods  are,  and 
may  safely  be,  placed  entirely  at  their  mercy.  All 
that  was  beautiful  and  of  historic  interest  they  have 
long  ago  destroyed,  as  far  as  these  enclosed  spaces 
are  concerned but  as  regards  the  old  un- 
enclosed woods  it  is  altogether  different.  These 
still  remain  the  glory  and  beauty  of  the  forest. 
They  are  one  of  the  very  few  bits  left  of  an  old 
England  which  has  almost  entirely  passed  away. 
They  are  rich  with  the  associations  of  the  past.  It 
is  in  these  fragments  of  old  wood — they  are  now  so 
few  that  you  could  almost  count  them  on  your 
fingers — that  lovers  of  the  forest  learn  to  realise 
something  of  that  charm  of  "  the  greenwood  "  which 
once  stirred  the  imagination  of  our  people  and 
found  expression  in  so  much  of  their  ballad  poetry. 
Oak,  Beech,  now  clustered,  now  separate,  tangle  of 
Holly  and  Fern,  smooth  lawns  of  the  closest-fed  turf 
— the  beauty  of  the  whole  lies  in  its  naturalness  and 
simplicity,  in  effects  produced  by  the  untended,  un- 
directed growth  of  trees  that  have  struggled  into 
existence  as  they  best  could,  by  the  passage  of 
cattle,  wandering  and  grazing  where  they  would, 
forcing  tracks  through  the  undergrowth,  and  by 
their  bite  and  tread  opening  out  and  preserving  the 
Grass  glades.  And  to  this  natural  beauty  are 
added  not  only  historic  memories,  but  the  strange 

charm    of   a   most  pathetic  past 

But  the  charm  that  recalls  the  past  may  easily  be 
broken.  At  present  these  fragments  of  forest  link 
us  on  to  the  old  days  and  the  old  feelings  just  be- 
cause they  have  been  left  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  because  they  remain  the  very  same,  with  their 
lovely  and  ever- varying  succession  of  natural  thicket, 
stately  tree,  and  open  space,  to-day  as  in  those  old 
days  when  they  knew  so  many  of  the  hopes  and 
secrets  of  men  and  women. 

I  know  well,  however,  that  all  these  things  wear 
a  different  complexion  to  the  official  eye.  The  offi- 
cial mind — and  I  wish  to  speak  only  in  the  abstract 
of  this  august  organism — measures  a  noble  Oak  with 
the  comfortable  and  soothing  reflection  that  it  has 
alreadv  passed  its  jirime,  and  it  had  better  fall  by 
the  official  axe  thau  remain  to  decay.  It  looks  with 
horror  on  an  unfiUed  space — one  of  those  natural 
breaks  which  are  to  be  constantly  found  in  the  old 
woods — and  it  longs  to  send  men  and  seedlings  at 
once  to  restore  Nature's  omission.  It  looks  with  a 
jealous  and  suspicious  eye  upon  the  commoner's 
cattle,  believes  that  they  are  destroying  the  young 
growth,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  old  woods 
have  never  failed  in  the  past  to  reproduce  them- 
selves, and  notwithstanding  that  we  claim — those 
who  are  far  more  competent  than  myself  have 
claimed — that  we  could  satisfy  an  impartial  person, 
within  :iO0  yards,  if  it  were  necessary,  of  where  I 
am  now  writing,  that,  speaking  generally,  in  the 
old  woods  the  young  trees  are  to  be  found  as  strong 
and  vigorous  and  as  uiany  in  number  as  are  to  be 
desired,  it  seems  to  be  pos.sessed  by  a  melancholy 
conviction  that  only  the  official  hand  can  arrest  an 
ever-spreading  evil,  and  f  ave  in  these  latter  days  a 
forest  that  has  lasted  some  800  years  since,  and  an 
incalculable  time  before,  the  great  William  chose  it 
as  his  hunting  ground. 

Of  course,  the  official  hand  means  the  axe,  the 
man  with  the  seedlings,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  the 


theory  of  tree  preservation  or  tree  destruction  which 
happens  to  be  in  favour  at  the  moment,  and  which 
will  probably  last  just  long  enough,  before  it  is  re- 
placed by  some  other  theory,  to  produce  results 
which  are  altogether  irreparable.  As  the  Act  now 
stands,  no  licence  is  given  either  to  the  official  axe 
or  the  official  theory  as  regards  the  oldest  woods. 

Unfortunately,  some  old  Qnot  the  oldest)  woods 
were  left  outside  the  protection  of  the  Act ;  and  we 
none  of  us  forget  that  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  face  of 
a  strong  and  largely-signed  protest  (of  which  I  hope 
presently  to  enclose  you  a  copy),  the  wood  called 
Burley  Old  was  Crown  annexed,  and  soon  after  ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  such  enclosure  to  cut  down 
some — I  do  not  know  how  many — of  its  Oaks.  I 
repeat  that  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  personal  attack 
upon  the  powers  that  be.  No  special  holder  of 
power  is  likely  to  be  much  different  in  this  matter 
from  another.  As  far  as  I  know,  those  who  have 
filled  the  office  have  all  been  courteous,  pleasant, 
well-meaning  men,  proud  of  the  forest  in  a  certain 
fashion,  but  we  should  be  wrong  not  to  expect  each 
in  turn  to  have  his  theory  of  wood-craft,  and  to  fret 
at  the  restraints  of  an  Act  that  prevents  the  carry- 
ing out  of  such  a  theory  at  the  cost  of  the  old 
woods,  which,  as  the  framers  of  the  Act  saw  clearly, 
above  all  things,  require  to  be  protected  from  their 
State  protectors. 

We  have  all  known  something  of  what  the  re- 
storing energies  of  the  authorities  have  done  at 
Venice  and  at  Rome,  and  of  that  fatal  official  per- 
versity which  is  said  to  have  restored  an  immense 
number  of  old  pictures  at  the  Louvre — restoring 
them  out  of  existence,  as  far  as  their  old  real  selves 
are  concerned.  We  have  learnt  to  know  that  it  costs 
but  a  very  little  misdirected  energy  to  destroy  once 
and  for  ever  these  national  relics.  The  still  existing 
fragments  of  old  forest,  as  they  now  are,  are  the 
most  beautiful  things  that  the  heart  of  man  can 
desire.  There  is  nothing  to  take  away  from  them, 
nothing  to  add  to  them.  You  may,  indeed,  spoil 
them,  but  you  cannot  improve  them.  As  far  as 
these  few  special  woods  are  concerned,  let  us  for- 
bear to  play  the  part  of  landscape  flaneurs  and 
dabblers  in  tree  culture.  All  new  forms  of  vegeta- 
tion that  can  be  introduced  are  simply  in  their  case 
an  unpardonable  impertinence.  The  bare  spaces 
which  are  complained  of  are  part  of  a  natural  and 
ever-varying  beauty.  There  are,  as  we  all  know, 
spaces  where  Fern-cutting  is  allowed,  where  the 
young  seedlings  must  be  doomed ;  there  are  open, 
unsheltered  places  where  the  chances  of  forest 
life  go  against  the  young  trees ;  there  are  dense 
bits  of  old  Beech  wood  where  young  trees  are 
not  to  be  found,  but  under  their  shade  the 
young  trees  would  not  grow  even  if  planted. 
With  each  year  inroads  into  these  few  dense  bits 
are  being  made,  and  must  be  made  more  and  more, 
by  the  fierce  gales  which  blow  over  the  forest,  and 
wherever  light  and  air  come  with  the  fall  of  the 
older  trees  the  young  trees  spring  into  existence. 
There  is  no  good  to  be  gained,  but  only  the  pros- 
pect of  irredeemable  harm,  by  interfering.  The 
beauty  of  the  wood  in  large  measure  consists  in  its 
own  natural  decay  and  its  own  natural  re-growth. 
To  go  and  massacre  old  trees  in  order  to  help  for- 
ward the  young  trees — as  I  have  known  done  else- 
where, and  I  feel  convinced  would  presently  be 
done  here  if  licence  existed — is  about  as  barbarous 
a  method  as  that  of  eating  or  burying  the  old  and 
helpless  members  of  the  tribe  which  prevails  among 
certain  races.  The  Act  preserving  the  old  woods 
should  be  jealously  watched  and  strictly  maintained 
as  a  concordat  between  the  Crown  and  the  English 
people,  and  for  once  in  its  existence  red  tape  may 
be  commended  if  the  official  axe  be  completely  and 
securely  swathed  in  it. 

The  questions  of  the  expediency  of  State  owner- 
ship of  woods  and  forests,  and,  as  long  as  there  is 
State  ownership,  of  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the 
forest  both  to  the  many  who  want  a  holiday  and, 
with  fair  consideration  to  other  local  interests,  to 
the  class  of  small  holders,  must  stand  over. —  'Times. 

Underwood  for  coverts. — In  my  experience 
I  have  always  found  the  common  Spruce  Fir  the 
best  evergreen  tree  for  thriving  under  the  shade  of 
larger  trees  in  open  places.     As  shrub  growth,  the 


common  Yew,  Laurel,  Mahonia,  and  Box  in  clumps 
may  be  planted,  leaving  open  spaces,  as  all  sorts  of 
game  like  partly  clear  ground.  Too  much  Privet  is  a 
great  enemy  of  winged  game,  as  when  planted  thickly 
it  soon  nans  all  over  the  ground,  and  makes  it  a  thick 
mass  of  cover.  I  have  seen  acres  of  Privet  in  this 
form  where  nothing  hut  rabbits  could  enter. — W.  T. 


FORESTRY. 

Many  thanks  to  J.  B.  Webster  for  his  most  instruc- 
tive and  useful  reply  to  my  inquiries  about  the 
proper  distances  to  plant  to  enable  trees  to  prune 
themselves,  and  to  make  the  most  and  cleanest 
timber  in  the  least  time  and  at  least  cost.  Mr. 
Webster  also  dwells  on  the  eft'ect  of  local  conditions 
on  the  modification  of  general  rules,  a  point  far  too 
generally  overlooked  alike  in  arboriculture,  horti- 
culture, and  agriculture.  For  daily  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  these  local  conditions  counteract, 
and  in  not  a  few  cases  wholly  neutralise,  what 
seemed  the  sure  and  legitimate  results  of  general 
principles  skilfully  carried  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  most  essential  to  formu- 
late and,  so  far  as  practicable  and  profitable,  to 
adhere  to  general  principles.  Now,  in  this  note  I 
wish  to  formulate  two  general  principles.  These 
are  thick  and  group  planting.  As  to  the  former,  I 
would  recommend  planting  just  as  close  again  as 
Mr.  Webster  suggests,  that  is,  ;!  feet  for  Larch, 
Scotch  Fir,  and  Spruce,  on  Heath  or  Heather 
ground,  instead  of  li  feet.  This  is  not  so  presump- 
tuous nor  different  from  Mr.  Webster's  advice — 
with  whom  I  mostly  agree  in  forestry  matters — as 
may  appear  at  first  sight,  as  he  suggests  that 
on  poor  and  exposed  positions  the  trees  may  grow 
as  closely  together  as  from  3  feet  to  4  feet.  Now 
the  result  of  planting  them  equally  close  on  better 
soil,  and  closer  still,  if  desirable,  on  a  thinner  and 
poorer  one,  is  to  draw  the  plants  up  quickly  with 
straight,  clean  stems,  all  the  lower  side  branches 
being  smothered  off  in  a  few  years.  Now,  this 
seems  the  one  thing  needful  in  the  early  growth 
of  timber,  for  its  future  value  may  be  said  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  length  and  cleanness  of  the  boles. 
These  two  conditions  once  secured,  profitable  growth 
follows  from  j  udicious  thinning  as  a  matter  of  course. 
As  to  the  latter,  extensive  observation  and  consider- 
able experience  in  the  matter  have  alike  convinced 
me  that  thinning  is  mostly  begun  too  soon  and  is 
carried  too  far.  What  may  be  called  a  crush  in  a 
young  state  promotes  height  and  cleanness  of  bole, 
and  if  the  transition  from  a  crush  to  more  room  is 
made  at  the  right  time  and  never  carried  too  far, 
the  trees  receive  no  check  afterwards  from  this 
rushing  treatment  through  their  earlier  stages. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Webster,  too,  would  favour  us  with  a 
few  particulars  of  the  age  and  extent  of  thinning 
he  would  recommend  for  plantations  of  Larch, 
Scotch  Fir,  and  Spruce,  and  the  final  distances  he 
would  recommend  for  a  crop  of  timber  of  each  of 
these  trees  in  the  two  sorts  of  soil  he  refers  to.  I 
have  seen  numbers  of  plantations  well  started, 
rapidly  pushed  forward,  and  then  suddenly  and 
finally  thinned  into  stupidly  and  severely  checked 
unprofitableness  through  excessive  thinning. 

As  to  group  planting,  it  is  generally  practised  for 
permanent  plantations  of  Firs,  and  might  also  be 
for  Oak  and  other  hard  or  deciduous  woods  with 
manifest  advantage.  For  instance,  what  possible 
advantage  can  there  be  in  mixing  any  other  trees 
with  Sycamore,  now  rising  in  value?  Planted  as 
thick  as  Larch,  or  nearly  so,  these  grow  like  Wil- 
lows and  straight  as  darts — the  very  qualities  that 
enable  them  to  form  valuable  clean  timber  with 
the  greatest  rapidity ;  and  the  same  is  true,  to  a 
less  extent,  with  many  other  deciduous  trees.  0£ 
course.  Fir  nurses  are  cheaper  in  the  case  of  Oak 
plantations,  but  the  saving  of  first  cost  here  is  not 
all  gain,  as  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  dead 
roots  and  resin  of  the  Firs  do  not  prove  ungenial  to 
the  roots  of  the  Oak.  But  Mr.  Webster's  views  are, 
on  the  whole,  so  sound  and  catholic  on  the  group- 
ing system,  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  object 
to ;  while  it  may  readily  be  granted  that  the  mixing 
to  accelerate  the  speed  of  the  permanent  crop  that 
he  suggests  is  probably  as  good  as  can  be. 

Calbdonicus. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rathev  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— SAatopearc. 


WILD  FLO  WEES  IN  DEVONSHIEE. 

I  CAHtB  tn-day  in  the  course  of  my  walk  upon 
a  perfectly  natural  garden  as  beautiful  as  any- 
thing I  have  ever  seen,  extending  over  the 
whole  of  a  large  wood  of  many  acres.  The 
ground  was  curiously  tossed  about  into  hills  and 
ravines,  and  everywhere  damp,  the  Moss  still 
in  beauty  there,  and  Ferns  making  fresh  fronds, 
prominent  among  them  being  the  dilate  Shield, 
our  handsomest  English  one,  I  think.  There 
were  also  grand  tufts  of  Primroses,  such  as 
only  grow  in  Devon,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
separate  flowers  so  large  on  fine  stiff  stalks — 
a  May  Primrose  has  generally  a  limj)  stalk, 
which  does  not  properly  hold  the  flower  up 
— beds  of  the  exquisite  wood  Sorrel,  patches 
of  Whortleberry  with  delicate  pink  bells  and 
green  and  russet  leaves,  yellow  sheets  of  Mos- 
chatel  in  the  low,  wet  bottoms,  and  here  and 
there  a  marsh  Marigold.  The  winding  path 
gave  no  very  extensive  view,  and  at  each  turn 
there  was  a  fresh  surprise ;  in  some  places  after 
an  expanse  of  Primroses  it  narrowed  in  be- 
tween steep  walls  of  Moss  and  Ferns;  the 
edge  of  the  wood  was  gay  with  Stitchwort, 
and  there  was  a  patch  or  two  of  a  favourite 
of  mine,  the  honey-scented  Pilewort,  a  poor 
little  thing  to  look  at,  but  so  sweet,  just  like 
the  Buddleia.  I  only  know  it  in  Devon,  but 
I  daresay  it  grows  elsewhere.  They  have  two 
good  local  names  here,  one  Parson -in-the- 
pulpit  for  the  wild  Arum,  and  Snapjack  for 
the  Stitchwort,  the  ripe  seed-vessels  of  which 
snap  on  being  pinched.  Do  you  know  how 
sweet  the  branches  of  Larch  with  the  young 
pink  cones  are  %  If  not,  put  a  few  in  your 
room  and  you  will  discover  a  new  merit  in 
your  favourite  tree.  The  scent  is  wonderful. 
W. 

NOTES  rEO:\I  SHIEEHAMPTON. 

Fritillaries  are  charming  this  year,  and  the 
large  yellow  F.  Moggridgei  is  one  of  the  finest, 
as  a  slug  soon  found  out  and  destroyed  my 
hopes  of  a  cross.  This  year  I  have  some 
double  forms  which  I  never  noticed  before. 
In  August  last  I  moved  a  number  of  plants 
of  Lilium  colchicum  raised  from  seed.  They 
all  bloomed  last  year,  but  were  too  crowdeil. 
I  am  glad  to  note  that  all  are  throwing  up 
■strong  stems.  Some  one  spoke  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  moving  these.  I  notice  L,  poly- 
phyllum,  superbum,  excelsum,  Huniboldti, 
Hansoni,&c.,are  all  throwing  up  strong  stems. 
Some  one  asked  about  the  hardiness  of  Pri- 
mula obconica.  It  is  in  bloom  now  on  a 
grave  in  my  churchyard  from  seedlings  raised 
and  planted  last  year.  The  new  Chrysanthe- 
mum-flowered Anemones  are  blooming  well 
here,  and  are  very  lovely.  Pseonies  are  full 
of  bud,  but  some  of  the  new  kinds  from 
'Japan  were  very  much  injured  by  frost.  ,  The 


growth  of  the  stock  is  a  great  perplexity  to 
me.  Should  it  be  cut  off  in  any  case,  whether 
officinalis  or  Moutan,  which  is  certainly  used 
in  some  cases  by  the  Japanese^  I  cannot  see 
that  seedling  Daffodils  are  in  the  least  in- 
creased since  their  last  year's  appearance,  and 
they  look  as  if  they  would  take  seven  years 
to  bloom.  Eremuri  are  growing  up  strong, 
but  only  two  sliow  spikes  of  bloom. 
Seedlings  of  Ostrowskia  magnifica,  from 
Max  Leichtlin,  are  growing  very  strongly. 
I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  touch 
them,  though  I  was  warned  of  the 
difficulty  of  moving  them  when  they  were 
ready  for  transplanting.  I  should  be  glad  of 
advice.  Puschkinia  has  seeded  very  freelj'. 
What  indicates  that  these  seeds  are  ripe!  Last 
year  I  was  moved  to  collect  seeds  of  Datura 
metaloides  before  they  were  ipite  ripe  and 
none  germinated,  though  dried  off  with  some 
care.  I  find  this  quite  hardy  here.  I  find  it 
a  good  plan  to  sow  seeds  of  this  along  with 
those  of  some  other  plant.  This  Datura,  for 
instance,  was  sown  in  the  same  pot  with 
Alstroemeria,  and  the  two  grew  well  together, 
the  Datura  blooming  after  the  Alstroemeria 
had  died  down.  I  have  a  bed  of  Alstrcemeria 
pelegrina  alba.  For  two  years  I  have  had  no 
bloom  through  slugs,  but  this  year  I  shall 
defeat  them.  Why  do  slugs  like  this  kind  so 
much,  and  never  touch  A.  aurantiaca,  which 
grows  luxuriantly  here  against  a  warm  wall  1 
The  first  Gladiolus  is  nearly  out — grandis,  a 
tiny  flower  on  a  Eush-like  long  stem.  This 
has  been  out  all  the  winter  with  only  a  bit  of 
glass  over  it.  C.  0.  Miles. 


CONCEETE  FOR  FRUIT  TREE  BORDERS. 
There  prevails  a  very  general  opinion  that  the 
bottom  of  all  fruit  tree  borders  slioukl  be  con- 
creted, and  many  go  the  length  of  saying  that  a 
man  who  presumes  to  plant  stone  fruits  or  Vines 
where  this  foundation  has  not  been  laid  knows 
only  half  his  business.  Others,  again,  having 
concreted  or  paved  the  bottom,  rest  quite  con- 
tent, so  far  as  the  roots  are  concerned,  as  they 
fully  believe  their  going  wrong  is  an  impossi- 
bility. Fully  alive  to  the  great  value  of  con- 
crete upon  certain  soils  and  in  low-lying  districts, 
I  have  always  advised  planters  to  incur  the 
expense  where  the  roots  of  their  trees  are  likely 
to  run  below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
subsoil,  or  water  pressing  in  from  neighbouring 
hUls  may  reduce  a  shallow  excavation  to  the 
condition  of  a  stagnant  rubble  drain  without  an 
OTitlet  ;  but  when  we  come  to  high  and  dry  land 
or  loamy  soils  resting  upon  rock  or  gravel,  this 
preparation  is  worse  than  the  simple  waste  of 
labour.  Worse  because  it  cuts  off  natural 
drainage  into  which  modern  cultivators,  who 
lift  and  relay  in  a  horizontal  position,  never 
allow  their  roots  to  descend ;  worse  because  it 
keeps  the  bottom  colder  than  the  stratum  below 
it,  and  prevents  the  escape  of  water  impregnated 
with  liquid  manure  and  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  which  soon  becomes  stagnant  and  putrid. 
Years  ago  before  subsoil  drainage  was  so  well 
understood  and  so  extensively  practised  as  it  is 
now,  deep  excavations  were  made  and  a  most 
expensive  system  of  paving  and  concreting 
capable  of  carrying  the  walls  of  a  castle  was 
looked  upon  as  a  masterpiece  on  the  part  of  the 
gardener,  but  the  only  good  which  could  possibly 
follow  was  the  prevention  of  cold  spring  water 
from  rising.    This  advantage,  it  is  hardly  neces- 


sary to  say,  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  omission  of  intercepting  drains  beneath  the 
concrete  kept  constantly  cold  by  the  water 
pressing  upward,  by  the  detention  of  stagnant 
water,  as  I  have  just  stated,  above  it,  and  by 
allowing  the  roots  to  creep  down  into  a  medium 
whence  they  commenced  forcing  a  crude  watery 
growth  which  could  not  ripen,  as  the  past  year's 
spongioles  had  perished,  and  the  main  roots 
lying  at  so  great  a  depth  new  ones  were  not 
formed  until  after  midsummer. 

Concrete  to  be  useful  in  cold,  damp  situations 
should  not  be  laid  much  below  the  surface  of 
the  adjoining  subsoil,  and  this  operation  should 
always  be  preceded  by  a  series  of  sectional  tile 
drains  leading  into  a  main  drain  a  foot  or  so 
below  the  bottom  of  the  concrete  or  pavement. 
Upon  this  pavement  falling,  say,  1  foot  in  12 
feet,  I  would  again  lay  3inch  tiles  running  3 
feet  apart  from  the  wall  to  the  front  of  the 
border ;  fill  in  with  about  9  inches  of  broken 
stone,  brick,  or  rubble,  and  raise  the  borders 
well  above  the  general  level  of  the  garden.  This 
is,  perhaps,  an  extreme  case,  but  one,  neverthe- 
less, in  low-lying  gardens  subject  to  flooding  or 
constant  underground  pressure  from  surround- 
ing hills  or  streams  not  infrequently  met  with ; 
indeed,  to  prove  that  my  theory  is  supported  by 
facts,  I  may  state  that  some  years  ago  a  deluge 
from  melting  snow  placed  a  portion  of  this  gar- 
den under  water,  which  forced  its  way  upwards 
into  two  Vine  borders.  These  at  the  time 
were  resting  upon  18  inches  of  drainage,  with 
a  deep  barrel  drain  along  the  front,  but  so 
baneful  was  this  cold  water,  that  many  of  the 
roots  of  the  Vines  with  which  previously  I  had 
been  well  pleased  were  completely  destroyed, 
the  Grapes  the  following  year  falling  off  fully 
50  per  cent,  in  quality.  Early  in  the  succeed- 
ing autumn  I  commenced  separating  the  living 
roots  from  the  pasty  compost,  and  after  adding 
another  18  inches  to  the  rubble,  I  relaid  them, 
and  ultimately  they  recovered.  Here,  then,  we 
have  positive  proof  that  concrete  and  ample 
drainage  are  of  use ;  but  when  we  come  to  high 
and  dry  gardens  in  which  the  subsoil  is  good 
and  not  over-moist,  paving  is  superfluous,  unless 
it  be  to  prevent  the  roots  from  getting  too  much 
food  upon  deep  soils  where  root-lifting  is  con- 
sidered unnecessary.  In  some  parts  of  Kent, 
for  instance,  on  the  warm,  sxmny  slopes  near 
Bath,  where  Alderman  Chaffin  grows  such  mag- 
nificent Grapes,  and  even  in  this  county  where 
an  amateur  produces  first-class  Grapes  and 
Peaches  in  loam  2  feet  in  depth  resting  upon 
sandstone,  concreting  is  as  baneful  as  it  is 
superfluous  and  expensive.  Let  those,  then, 
who  pin  their  faith  upon  paving  and  concrete 
consider  whether  good  or  harm  is  likely  to 
follow.  Let  them  first  of  all  ascertain  if  there 
is  any  possibility  of  cold  water  rising  out  of  the 
subsoil  ;  if  there  is  not,  and  they  intend  holding 
the  roots  under  control,  they  may  safely  plant 
without  incurring  this  expense,  as  a  preparation 
of  this  kind  upon  warm,  weU-drained  soils  in 
nine  instances  out  of  ten  is  worse  than  useless. 

Herefordshire.  W.  C. 

Gaelic  name  of  Daffodils.— As  I  see  that  no 
one  has  answered  the  questions  asked  by  "  Ve- 
ronica "  as  to  the  Gaelic  name  for  Daffodil,  I  ventnre 
to  attempt  it.  Ayrshire  is  not  a  Gaelic-speaking 
county,  and  I  do  not  know  what  Daffodils  are  found 
there,  but  they  abound  in  this  district  where  Gaelic 
is  still  largely  spoken.  1  asked  an  old  highlander 
about  the  name  of  the  plant,  and  he  told  me  that 
the  Gaelic  bards  called  it  by  no  other  name  than 
"  Lilibh,"  pronounced  Lily,  as  the  people  here 
always  do  in  English.  However,  the  name  given 
for  Daffodil  in  the  Gaelic  dictionaries  of  Armstrong 
and  of  Dewar  and  Macleod  is  Lusa-chrom-chinn, 
the  plant  of  the  bent  bead;  Liis  plqnt,  erom  bent. 
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ceann  head,  is  the  deriyation — very  descriptive  of 
the  mode  of  growth  of  the  Daffodil  flower.  It  is 
wonderful  how  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  High- 
lands seem  to  suit  the  Narcissus  tribe,  and,  indeed, 
bulbs  generally.  I  suppose  the  purity  of  the  air 
makes  up  for  a  great  many  defects  of  climate. — 
B.  C.  M.,  Loohaber. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.   MOLYNEUS. 

DWARF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In  continuation  of  my  notes  on  the  above  sub- 
ject from  p.  222,  I  may  mention  that  prepara- 
tions must  soon  be  made  for  cutting  down  the 
plants.  This  is  the  method  adopted  to  secure 
dwarf  plants  for  grouping,  either  for  exhibition 
or  conservatory  decoration,  and  by  this  means 
specimens  ranging  from  2  feet  6  inclies  to  6  feet 
in  height,  including  the  pots,  can  be  obtained. 
Dwarf  Chrysanthemums  are  gradually  finding 
favour  both  at  home  and  at  the  exhibitions, 
and  they  will  generally  carry  from  three  to  six 
good  blooms,  which  can  be  easily  examined. 
Smaller  pots  can  be  used  than  is  generally  re- 
quired by  plants  grown  for  the  production  of 
large  exhibition  flowers,  so  more  specimens  can 
be  arranged  in  a  given  space.  They  are  also 
better  adapted  for  using  in  mixed  groups  of 
foliage  or  other  flowering  subjects.  If  a  stock 
of  plants  has  not  been  specially  prepared  on 
purpose,  any  surplus  ones  over  the  number  re- 
quired to  produce  exhibition  blooms  will  answer. 
Most  varieties  will  succeed  under  this  method 
of  treatment,  and  pay  regard  to  a  good  selec- 
tion of  colours,  as  by  having  a  variety  of  colours 
a  more  eflective  group  is  obtained.  The  two 
richly-coloured  reflexed  varieties,  Cullingfordi 
and  King  of  the  Crimsons,  are  almost  indispens- 
able in  a  group,  and  look  particularly  well  when 
associated  with  pure  white  flowers,  such  as 
Elaine  and  Mrs.  G.  Rundle.  Cutting  down  the 
plants  should  be  performed  at  three  distinct 
periods,  regulating  these  according  to  the  va- 
rieties to  be  operated  upon.  Naturally,  late 
flowering  kinds  should  be  cut  down  first— about 
the  20th  of  May — as  they  require  more  time  to 
perfect  their  growth.  Varieties  that  come 
under  this  head  are,  of  the  Japanese  section,  Meg 
Merrilies,  Yellow  Dragon,  Boule  d'Or,  Grandi- 
florum,  Ralph  Brocklebank,  Pelican,  Duchess 
of  Albany,  White  Dragon,  Stanstead  White, 
Ceres,  Domination ;  while  late-flowering  in- 
curved sorts  are  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington, 
Princess  of  Teck,  Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  Cherub, 
Barbara,  Lady  Carey,  Nonpareil,  Lord  Evers- 
ley.  In  the  southern  counties,  the  early  part 
of  November  is  the  ordinary  time  for  the  plants 
to  flower,  while  in  the  northern  counties  the 
same  kinds  will  bloom  naturally  about  the 
middle  of  the  mouth.  The  kinds  that  should 
be  cut  down  about  the  1st  of  June  are,  of  the 
.Japanese  class,  Mme.  C.  Audiguier,  Fair  Maid 
of  Guernsey,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Mile.  Lacroix, 
Peter  the  Great,  M.  Astorg,  Val  d'Andorre, 
L'Adoral)le,  Triomphe  du  Nord,  Criterion, 
Joanne  Di-laux,  Mme.  de  Sevin,  Album  plenum, 
Simon  Delaux,  Mons.  Henri  Jacotot,  Belle 
Paule,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets,  Thun- 
berg,  Mrs.  J.  Wright,  Carew  Underwood,  Mar- 
grierite  Marrouch,  Maiden's  Blush,  M.  Burnet, 
Martha  Hardinge,  Mr.  John  Laing,  Comte  de 
Germiny,  Mme.  Laing,  Balmcjroau.  Hiver 
Fleuri,  and  M.  Delaux. 

As  the  last-named  section  is  so  fast  increasing 
in  number.s,  a  rather  long  list  is  necessary  so 
that  all  classes  of  growers  may  be  suiteil.  In- 
curved varieties  coming  under  this  head  are 
Princess  of  Wales,  .Jeanne  d'Arc,  .John  Salter, 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Beverley,  Mr.  Bunn,  Em- 


press Eugenie,  Refulgence,  Mr.  Brunlees, 
Lady  Slade,  Lady  Talfourd.  Reflexed  varieties, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  previously  named 
and  Mrs.  Forsyth  and  Dr.  Sharpe,  are  not 
well  adapted  for  grouping,  as  the  colours  of 
the  flowers  are  somewhat  dull.  The  varieties 
of  the  newer  race  of  Japanese  Anemones,  owing 
to  their  graceful  character  when  their  guard 
florets  are  allowed  to  hang  in  a  natural  manner, 
are  well  suittd  for  grouping,  and  some  of  the 
older  type  of  large  Anemone  kinds  are  also 
useful  for  their  distinct  colours.  Both  sections 
may  be  treated  the  same  as  for  those  named 
above  for  the  second  section  for  cutting  down. 
Japanese  Anemones  are  Fabian  de  Median  a, 
Mile.  Cabrol,  Sceur  Dorothea  Souilie,  Mme. 
Ghys,  Margouliue.  Show  Anemones  are  Lady 
Margaret,  Fleur  do  Marie,  Gliick,  Grand 
d' Alveole,  Acquisition.  The  last  batch  to  be 
cut  down  are  [naturally  early-flowering  sorts, 
such  as  Elaine,  Mme.  Bertie  Rendatler,  Dr. 
Macary,  Bouquet  Fait,  Lady  Selborne,  L'Afri- 
caine.  Prince  Alfred,  Lord  Wolseley,  and  the 
Rundle  family  ;  these  should  not  be  cut  down 
before  the  middle  of  June.  If  the  plants  are 
required  in  bloom  from  the  early  part  to  the 
middle  of  November,  none  should  be  cut  down 
later  than  the  last-mentioned  time.  It  is  well 
to  consider  whether  the  plants  are  required  for 
large  or  small  groups  in  determining  the  height 
at  which  they  are  to  be  cut.  For  large  groups, 
where  taller  plants  are  of  necessity  required, 
the  cutting  down  should  not  be  so  severe  as  for 
smaller  groups.  Always  select  for  the  front  of 
the  group  those  kinds  which  are  natur.ally  dwarf. 
As  a  rule,  they  possess  the  best  foliage,  being 
short-jointed  ;  thus  the  leaves  overlap  each 
other,  which  is  a  decided  gain  in  the  end,  as  the 
front  part  of  the  group  in  particular  is  much 
influenced  in  its  appearance  by  the  general 
foliage  of  the  plants.  Where  groups  of  this 
kind  are  placed  in  competition  with  others  the 
condition  of  the  foliage  has  considerable  weight ; 
therefore  every  means  should  be  taken  to  gain 
this  end. 

Dwarf-growing  varieties  best  suited  for  front 
rows  of  groups  may  be  cut  down  to  within 
about  4  inches  of  the  soil ;  the  others  to  6  inches, 
8  inches,  and  12  inches.  Small-flowered  varie- 
ties which  are  intended  to  have  more  flowers 
should  not  be  cut  down  so  low  as  varieties  with 
larger  flowers,  as  more  new  breaks  will  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  the  additional  branches. 
After  being  cut  down,  if  the  plants  could  have 
the  protection  of  a  cold  frame  for  a  time  so 
much  the  better,  as  they  will  not  require  much 
water  at  the  roots  for  a  time  until  new  growth 
begins.  Syringe  the  plants  once  a  day  to  assist 
the  shoots  starting  into  growth  from  the  eyes 
below  where  the  top  of  the  plant  was  severed. 
As  .soon  as  the  now  growths  are  long  enough  to 
determine  if  they  are  perfect  and  the  leading 
points  not  deformed,  disbud  to  the  number  re- 
quired. Three  branches  suflice  for  most  large- 
flowc-ring  kinds,  but  the  smaller  flowering  va- 
rieties should  have  six  each.  When  the  new 
growths  are  well  started  transfer  the  plants  to 
the  pots  in  whicli  tliey  are  to  bloom,  presuming 
those  they  now  occupy  are  5j  inches  across. 
Wlien  the  roots  have  run  freely  into  the  new 
soil  remove  the  plants  to  their  summer  quarters. 
Give  plenty  of  .space  between  each  to  prevent  a 
weakly  growth.  At  this  stage  the  new  shoots 
being  brittle  are  easily  snapped  otl'  by  winds,  so 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  these  mishaps 
by  placing  a  stake  to  each  for  security.  A.'' 
soon  as  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  stimulants 
may  be  api)lied,  changing  the  kind  occasionally, 
not  forgetting  the  use  of  soot  water.  The  plants 
should  be  regularly  syringed  in  hot.  dry  weatlior 
in   the    evening   and   early    morning.     Mildew 


must  be  kept  in  check  by  applying  the  usual 
remedies — brown  sulphur  scattered  on  the  parts 
afleoted ;  also  keep  those  leaves  that  become 
attacked  by  the  Celery  fly  or  leaf  maggot  picked 
off",  or  the  foliage  will  be  quickly  disfigured  by 
its  ravages. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  best  blooms  are  ob- 
tained by  selecting  the  first  buds  produced  on 
the  shoots  after  cutting  down.  They  will  appear 
from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  August.  In  the 
case  of  the  Queen  family,  it  will  in  the  majority 
of  cases  be  early  enough  if  the  plants  show  their 
buds  the  first  week  in  September,  and  the 
blooms  will  be  of  better  quality  than  if  the  buds 
are  formed  during  the  middle  of  August.  Some- 
times buds  of  this  type  will  show  during  the 
first  week  in  August,  in  which  case  it  is  too  early 
to  produce  other  than  large  rough  blooms,  which 
are  much  more  likely  to  reflex  their  petals  than 
incurve.  The  remedy  then  is  to  rub  out  such 
buds  and  wait  until  the  next  one  appears,  which 
will  be  about  the  middle  of  September.  When 
this  occurs  the  plants  will  be  a  little  taller, 
owing  to  the  terminal  growth  made  after  the 
crown  buds  were  removed  being  formed  too 
early.  Such  plants  are  suitable  for  the  back 
part  of  the  groups.  The  formation  of  the  buds 
induces  a  number  of  side  shoots  to  form.  When 
the  buds  are  selected  for  flowering,  remove  all 
other  buds  and  growth  clustered  around  the 
point  of  each  shoot.  The  side  growths  from  the 
stems  will  have  been  removed  as  fast  as  they 
made  their  appearance,  with  a  view  to  concen- 
trating the  whole  energies  of  the  plant  into  the 
selected  branches.  Varieties  which  formed 
flower-buds  late  should  be  housed  early,  along 
with  the  late-blooming  kinds,  such  as  Meg  Mer- 
rilies, Boule  d'Or,  and  Hero  of  Stoke  Newing- 
ton. This  should  take  place  about  the  25th  of 
September  if  the  weather  at  that  time  is  dull 
or  cold.  Such  plants  have  to  make  up  for  a 
loss  of  time  owing  to  late  bud  formation.  Of 
course,  in  competition  much  depends  upon  hav- 
ing all  varieties  in  flower  at  one  time.  If  pro- 
perly managed,  varieties  which  form  their  buds 
the  first  week  in  August  can  be  had  in  bloom  at 
the  same  time  as  other  sorts  which  do  not  set 
their  buds  for  fully  five  weeks  later.  Some  va- 
rieties require  so  much  more  time  to  unfold  their 
florets  than  others. 

In  all  cases  it  is  unnecessary  to  leave  the 
plants  outside  after  the  buds  begin  to  expand, 
as  such  buds  are  sure  to  be  spoilt  by  the  rains 
and  moisture  from  heavy  dews.  Local  circum- 
stances must  be  taken  into  consideration,  as 
early  frosts  are  more  prevalent  in  some  localities 
than  in  others.  The  plants  in  any  case  should 
be  under  cover  before  frosts  are  likely  to  occur, 
or  the  flower-buds  will  receive  a  serious  check  by 
the  points  of  the  petals  being  blackened  as  they 
develop  later  on.  Early-flowering  sorts  should 
have  some  temporary  shelter  givon  them,  so 
that  they  may  be  retarded  as  mucb  as  possible 
until  the  middle  of  October. 

When  housed,  place  the  plants  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible,  giving  sufficient  sjiace  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  foliage.  Fire  heat  and  ample  venti- 
lation both  night  and  day  in  favourable  weather 
should  be  supplied  to  prevent  mildew  spreading 
and  the  blooms  from  damping  off'.  The  shoots 
should  be  kept  staked  upright,  preserving  the 
flowers  in  the  same  direction  as  they  expand,  as 
a  much  better  effect  is  obtained  when  the  foliage 
and  flov/ers  face  one  way,  as  they  should  do  in 
grouping. 


Befl<=zed    Japanese    Ohrysanthemums.  —  The 

clas.sifying  of  tlieso  wii.s  ii  iincjessary  .step  to  take,  and  Chry- 
santhemum exhibitors  will  doubtlet-s  find  tho  list  of  varieties 
given  in  last  week's  Garden  (p.  406)  a  great  boon.  Until 
now  almost  hopeless  confusion  has  existed. 
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Propagating. 


Tacsonias. — These  beautiful  greenhouse  climbers 
can  be  readily  struck  from  cuttings  of  the  ysung 
growing  shoots,  and  for  this  operation  the  present  is 
a  very  suitable  time,  as  they  do  not  take  lorg  to 
root,  and  if  potted  ofE  at  once  there  is  suiBoient 
time  for  them  to  get  well  established  before  winter 
sets  in.  The  strongest  shoots  make  by  no  means 
the  best  cuttings,  as  they  are  far  more  liable  to 
decay  than  the  weaker  ones,  and  even  if  they  ulti- 
mately root,  the  very  stout  cuttings  take  a  much 
longer  time  than  the  others.  In  speaking  of  the 
more  slender  shoots,  I  do  not  mean  such  as  have 
grown  under  unfavourable  conditions,  but  rather 
the  short,  sturdy  side  shoots  from  a  well-exposed 
part  of  the  plant.  One  very  necessary  precaution 
is  to  see  that  they  are  quite  clear  of  insect  pests,  as 
the  Tacsonias  are,  when  growing  near  the  roof, 
somewhat  liable  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider,  and  if 
in  a  close  case  for  a  short  time  the  pest  makes 
rapid  progress  and  plays  havoc  with  the  young 
foliage.  A  length  of  about  4  inches  is  a  very  suit- 
able one  for  the  cuttings,  which  should,  if  possible, 
be  cat  off  at  a  joint.  After  being  dibbled  into  pots 
of  sandy  soil  they  must  be  kept  close  in  an  inter- 
mediate temperature  until  rooted,  which  will  not  be 
long.  Directly  they  are  struck  more  air  should  be 
given,  and  the  young  plants  quickly  inured  to  the 
ordinary  atmosphere  of  the  greenhouse,  as  if  left  in 
a  warm  and  close  structure  for  any  length  of  time 
they  are  greatly  weakened.  Though  I  mentioned 
that  all  the  Tacsonias  are  easily  struck  from  cut- 
tings, exception  should  have  been  made  in  the  case 
of  T.  insignis,  as  this  beautiful  species  does  not 
readily  conform  to  the  same  conditions  as  the 
others.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  usually  grafted 
on  to  one  of  the  strong-growing  kinds,  and  where 
this  is  desired  it  can  now  be  done.  Side  or  whip- 
grafting  is  the  method  usually  employed,  and  if  the 
parts  are  joined  well  together  a  union  will  soon 
take  place.  If  tied  securely  in  position  no  protection 
other  than  that  of  a  close  case,  such  as  is  used  for 
cuttings,  will  be  needed  by  the  grafted  plants.  Not 
only  is  this  a  good  time  of  the  year  for  the  propa- 
gation of  Tacsonias,  but  nearly  all  greenhouse 
climbers  will  now  strike  readily  from  cuttings. 

COB-EA  SCANDENS  VAEIEGATA.— Many  fail  in 
striking  this  pretty  climber.  The  clear  markings 
of  its  foliage  cause  it  to  be  much  admired  when 
festooning  the  roof  of  a  good-sized  structure. 
While  the  ordinary  green-leaved  form  can  be  in- 
creased to  any  extent  by  means  of  cuttings  or  seeds, 
this  variety  does  not  lend  itself  to  such  a  rapid 
mode  of  propagation.  I  have  many  times  tried  to 
raise  it  from  seed  (as  we  have  a  large  plant  that 
fruits  occasionally),  but  always  without  success, 
for  though  the  seed  germinates  readily  enough,  the 
young  plants  die  off  before  the  first  leaf  is  fully 
developed.  The  only  course  available  is  to  grow 
them  from  cuttings  or  layers,  and  of  these  two 
methods  cuttings  is  that  generally  practised.  By 
far  the  best  cuttings  are  furnished  by  the  short 
sturdy  shoots,  as  they  are  less  liable  to  damp  off 
than  the  longer  ones.  Where  a  plant  is  so  situated 
that  a  shoot  can  be  brought  down  to  a  stage  or 
some  other  spot  convenient  for  layering,  it  may  be 
propagated  in  this  way.  It  can  be  layered  at  every 
joint,  the  buried  portion  of  the  stem  having  been 
tongued  for  the  purpose,  when  rooted  shoots  will 
be  pushed  up  from  the  buried  joints,  and  as  soon 
as  sufficiently  established,  they  can  be  separated 
from  the  parent  plant. 

OSMANTHUS  1LICIF0LIU8  and  its  Myrtle-leaved 
variety  are  two  very  pretty  shrubs.  They  can  be 
easily  struck  from  cuttings,  and  make  quick  growth 
during  their  earlier  stages.  The  best  place  for  their 
propagation  is  an  ordinary  frame  in  a  sheltered 
part  of  the  garden,  and  if  so  situated  that  it  is 
shaded  from  the  sun  during  the  brightest  part  of 
the  day,  so  much  the  better;  if  not,  other  means  of 
shading  must  be  resorted  to.  The  most  convenient 
method  of  putting  in  such  cuttings  is  to  prepare 
some  pots  5  inches  or  (5  inches  in  diameter  for  their 
reception  in  the  following  manner.  Some  broken 
crooks  are  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  for  drain- 
age, then  the  pot  is  filled  up  with  soil  consisting  of 


loam,  well-decayed  leaf-mould  or  peat,  and  sand,  in 
about  equal  parts,  the  whole  having  been  passed 
through  a  sieve  with  a  mesh  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. The  rougher  portions  that  do  not  go  through 
the  sieve  may  be  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots  im- 
mediately over  the  crocks,  when  the  soil  must  be 
put  in  and  pressed  down  fairly  firmly.  The  cut- 
tings, which  may  be  put  in  anywhere  during  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  months,  should  be  from 
•1  inches  to  G  inches  long,  the  bottom  leaves 
having  been  removed  for  about  half  that  length 
for  the  purpose  of  insertion.  In  putting  in 
the  cuttings,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  soil 
is  well  closed  around  them,  especially  at  the 
base,  and  as  each  pot  is  finished  a  thorough 
watering  must  be  given,  sufficient,  in  fact,  to  settle 
everything  in  its  place.  As  cuttings  of  this  class 
are  not  very  liable  to  decay,  they  may,  if  space  is 
limited,  be  put  in  somewhat  closer  than  more  suc- 
culent subjects  are,  for  if  these  last  are  too  much 
crowded  sometimes  the  whole  will  be  lost.  The 
frame  in  which  the  plants  of  Osmanthus  are  placed 
should  be  kept  quite  [close  and  shaded  from  the 
sun,  as,  if  this  is  not  done,  the  heat  will  be  too 
great  for  the  cuttings.  As  above  mentioned,  it  is 
best  when  in  a  position  shaded  from  the  mid-day's 
sun,  as  even  if  a  mat  or  two  be  thrown  over  it  the 
frame  gets  too  hot  when  the  sun  is  shining  with  its 
full  strength.  Such  a  frame  may  be  utilised  for  the 
propagation  of  many  other  subjects';  indeed  in  a 
garden  it  is  always  useful.  Though  some  of  the 
Osmanthus  so  much  resemble  the  Holly,  they  belong 
to  quite  a  different  class  of  plants,  their  nearest 
allies  being  the  Privets.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  on  the  oval-leaved  Privet  the  Osmanthus  makes 
rapid  progress.  Such  a  mode  of  propagation  is, 
however,  but  little  needed,  as  cuttings  strike  so 
readily,  but  it  may  be  and  often  is  utilised  for  the 
propagation  of  a  near  ally,  viz.,  the  remarkably 
sweet-scented 

Olba  feagrans,  which  grows  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner  when  grafted  on  the  Privet.  This 
operation  is  best  carried  out  towards  the  end  of 
the  summer  just  as  the  current  season's  growth  is 
partially  ripened.  It  little  matters  what  method 
of  grafting  is  employed  provided  the  union  is  good, 
but  it  is  quite  as  well  to  have  it  as  near  the  ground 
as  possible,  as  in  time  it  will  be  quite  buried. 
After  the  operation  of  grafting  is  carried  out,  the 
plant  will  need  to  be  kept  close  until  a  union  is 
effected.  This  Olive  will  also  strike  from  cuttings, 
but  it  does  not  grow  so  quickly  by  this  means  as 
when  grafted.  T. 


THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 
Sir, — As  one  of  the  very  few  practical  gardeners 
who  have  served  and  suifered  for  this  society, 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  space  for  a  few  sen- 
tences in  relation  to  its  past  and  present  policy 
towards  practical  gardeners.  I  solicit  this  favour 
the  more  readily  as  you  have  already  permitted 
Mr.  George  F.  AVilson — than  whom  few  could 
be  better  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  on 
the  subject — to  appeal  through  your  pages  for 
500  guinea  subscribers  or  Fellows  of  the 
society.  I  am  in  such  hearty  sympathy  with 
this  movement,  and  also  with  the  lowering  of 
the  franchise  by  one  half,  while  maintaining  all 
the  rights,  powers,  and  honours  of  fellowship 
to  the  guinea  subscribers,  that  I  write  to  urge 
the  wisdom,  policy,  justice,  and  safety  of 
l>roceeding  a  step  further  in  the  same  direction, 
viz.,  the  admission  of  practical  gardeners  to 
similar  privileges  in  degree,  though  less  in  kind, 
for  half  a  guinea.  Though  personally  I  would  be 
willing  to  rejoin  the  society  at  a  guinea  subscrip- 
tion, and  I  know  several  of  our  best  gardeners 
who  have  done  so  ;  yet  I  accept  the  dual  fact 
that  Mr.  Wilson  has  not  directly  appealed  to  us 
through  his  guinea  scheme,  and  that  the  society 
has  established  a  half-guinea  associateship  spe- 
cially for  practical  gardeners,  as  sufficient  proof 


that  gardeners,  as  a  rule,  cannot  aflbrd  a  guinea 
a  year  for  the  honour  and  privilege  of  belong- 
ing to  the  reconstituted  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Many  people,  however,  are  to  de- 
votedly attached  to  horticulture,  and  eo  anxious 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability  to  assist  any  truly 
national  horticultural  society  to  extend  its 
knowledge  and  practice  and  popularise  its  useful- 
ness, that  they  would  willingly  contribute  half 
a  guinea  a  year  for  these  objects. 

Then  why  do  not  they  hasten  to  come  in  ? 
Permit  me  to  explain  in  a  sentence  or  two. 
The  present  council,  aided  by  a  popular  and 
powerful  committee,  took  one  bold  step  by 
lowering  the  fellowships  from  two  guineas  to 
one  guinea.  They  hesitated  to  take  the  final 
one  needful  to  complete  their  work  of  lowering 
the  terms  for  practical  gardeners  to  half  a  guinea, 
and  so  they  hit  on  a  compromise,  which  savours 
far  more  of  the  narrow  exclusiveness  of  the  old 
ngime,  that,  speaking  broadly,  shut  all  practical 
gardeners  out  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  than 
of  the  new  spirit  and  practice  that  profess  to 
be  anxious  to  gather  them  in  to  the  National 
Horticultural  Society. 

That  compromise  attached  such  degrading 
conditions  to  the  half-guinea  terms  of  admission 
as  no  honourable  class  of  men  ought  to  have 
been  asked  to  accept.  The  class  was  to  be  duly 
checked,  carefully  ticketed,  and  separated  from 
all  others  at  every  step.  The  very  name  of 
Fellow  was  to  be  denied,  and  gardener  associate 
substituted  for  it.  Other  privileges  are  so  cur- 
tailed until  little  or  nothing  remains ;  and, 
as  if  this  were  not  sufficient  humiliation,  the 
associates,  before  they  are  admitted,  are  directly 
deprived  of  all  voice  or  vote  in  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  a  society  that  must  live  and 
flourish,  if  at  all,  by  the  brains  and  hands  of 
horticulturists. 

Neither  is  there  the  slightest  pretext  or  ex- 
cuse for  offering  these  fresh  insults  to  practical 
gardeners.  We  have  heard  that  the  charter 
was  responsible  for  much  of  the  exclusive  and 
stupid  policy  that  kept  gardeners  aloof  from 
or  made  them  even  antagonistic  to  it  in  the 
past.  It  will  surprise  most  readers  of  The 
Garden  to  learn  there  is  not  an  atom  of  truth 
in  such  charges.  The  old  charter  is  dumb  upon 
terms  of  admission  ;  and,  so  far  as  appears,  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  any  number  of  practical 
gardeners  receiving  the  full  privileges  of  Fellows 
or  admission  to  the  council  without  any  sub- 
scription at  all.  As  to  bye-laws  and  supplemen- 
tary charters,  they  have  been  rough-rode  over  or 
set  aside  at  will,  repealed  wholesale  by  the 
irresistible  logic  of  facts,  or  wholly  dissolved 
through  the  bitter  irony  of  fate. 

No;  no  definite  sum,  but  wisdom  and  dis- 
creetness are  demanded  by  royal  charter,  and  it 
may  be  opportune  to  repeat  that  these  are  still 
the  essential  qualiScations  alike  for  Fellows 
and  councillors  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. The  most  recent  action  of  the  council 
and  committee  in  lowering  the  money  terms  of 
admission  to  full  privileges  of  fellowship  from 
two  guineas  to  one  proves  all  this  beyond  con- 
troversy. The  same  body  possess  equal  power 
neither  less  nor  more  to  lower  the  terms  for  a 
special  class  to  half  a  guinea  if  they  will ;  hence 
the  urgency  and  timeliness  of  the  present  appeal. 

Lest  its  nature  and  scope  should  be  misunder- 
stood, permit  me  to  recapitulate  the  privileges 
claimed  by  gardeners  for  a  half-guinea  annual 
subscri]3tion.  Name  of  Fellow  with  all  its 
privileges,  including  a  seat  at  the  council  if 
considered  sufficiently  wise  and  discreet  by  the 
other  Fellows  ;  free  admission  to  the  garden  (if 
any),  library,  premises,  and  shows  of  the 
society  ;  a  copy  of  the   rules   and  publications 
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(if  any)  of  the  society ;  and  a  free  vote  and 
voice  in  the  management  of  all  its  affairs.  Till 
but  recently  no  one  was  .sufficiently  wise  and 
discreet  to  be  admitted  to  a  fellowship  or  a 
seat  on  the  council  who  was  not  able  to  pay  two 
guineas  or  four  guineas  a  year  for  the  honour 
or  privilege  of  doing  .so.  To-day  similar  social 
honours  and  horticultural  privileges  may  be 
enjoyed  for  a  guinea.  My  suggestion,  which 
claims  the  solid  merit  of  finality,  and  can  hardly 
be  thought  revolutionary  in  these  days  of  edu- 
cational progress  and  hou.sehold  suffrage,  is 
simply  that  similar  privileges  should  be  placed 
within  reach  of  horticulturists  for  half  a  guinea. 
No  claim  is  made  to  obtain  as  much  for  half 
a  guinea  as  others  pay  double,  four  times,  eight 
times  that  sum  for.  The  present  widely  divergent 
rates  of  subscription  prove  equally  varied 
scales  of  personal  and  relative  privileges. 
These  may  be  continued,  or  even  accentuated, 
if  thought  desirable.  All  that  practical  gardeners 
claim  for  their  half-guinea  subscription  is  an 
equaKty  of  name,  honour,  and  power  with  the 
other  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  If  these  are  refused,  two  honourable 
courses  are  open  to  them  :  Stedfastly  standing 
aloof  from  a  society  that  offers  them  emasculated 
fellowships  shorn  alike  of  all  honour  or  power, 
or  become  guinea  Fellows,  and  use  their  powers 
as  such  for  the  advancement  of  horticulture 
and  the  admission  of  their  brothers  of  the  craft 
on  easier  conditions  and  principles  at  once 
honourable,  equitable  and  profitable  to  the 
society. 

For  twenty  or  more  years  I  have  worked  and 
dreamed  by  turn  that  a  truly  national  horti- 
cultural society  might  yet  do  something — per- 
haps much — to  improve  the  education,  raise  the 
status,  and  improve  the  condition  of  practical 
gardeners.  To  acquire  the  power  needful  to 
achieve  such  great  and  good  purposes,  it  seems 
needful  first  of  all  to  gather  them  into  its  fold 
on  such  popular  and  practical  conditions  as  the 
half-guinea  subscription  here  and  now  advocated. 

Thanking  you  for  the  privilege  of  laying 
these  views  before  your  readers  and  thus  bring- 
ing them  to  the  notice  of  the  committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

D.  T.  Fish. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Chinese  Plum  (Prunus  triloba)  !a  a  mass  of 
liloom  now.  There  is  a  fine  plant  on  the  wall  facing 
the  herbiceous  department  at  Kew.  Every  twig  is 
covered  with  the  large  pinky  flowers,  which  are  espe- 
oially  fresh  and  beautiful  when  just  expanding. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  exhibition 
to  be  held  next  Thursday  and  Friday  in  the  Inner 
'J'emple  Gardens  promises  to  be  a  most  interesting 
affair.  We  leam  that  special  olTorts  have  been  made 
to  make  it  a  success  both  fiaancially  and  otherwise. 

Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— We  leam  that  the 
TJuke  of  Bedford  has  given  his  consent  for  the  hold- 
ing of  a  Ute  in  the  flower  market,  Covent  Garden  in 
aid  of  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.  This  will  take 
place  as  soon  as  arrangemonta  can  be  made. 

Tulips  at  Kew.— Those  who  are  especially 
interested  in  Tulips,  whether  species  or  otherwise, 
will  find  a  wealth  of  them  just  now  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew.  On  the  bulb  border  such  kinds  as 
retroflexa,  viridiflora,  saaveolens,  stellata,  fiilgens, 
the  common  sylvestris,  and  the  rich  crimson  elegans 
are  in  flower  or  approaching  that  stage.  The  beds 
of  florists'  varieties  are  brilliant  in  colour,  and  very 
effective  by  reason  of  the  tasteful  grouping.  (Jaeen 
Victoria,  Proserpine,  and  Duchess  of  Parmaare  kinds 
largely  used.  A  small  bed  of  the  richly-coloured 
San's-eye  Tulip,  T.  oculis-solis,  is  in  perfection  near 
the  Lily  house. 

Primroses,  Oxlips,  and  Cowslips  from 
Cork.— Mr.  Hartland,  of  Cork,  charms  us  with  a 
githering  of  the«e  beautiful  flowers.     He  sends  a 


dark  crimson-maroon  Oxlip,  named  Sparkler,  a 
Hose-in-hose  variety  said  to  be  very  brilliant  at  a 
distance.  A  giant  sweet-scented  Oxlip,  William  of 
Orange,  is  of  a  telling  yellow,  the  centre  orange  and 
extremely  bright ;  and  the  Danesfoot  yeUow  Hose- 
in-hose  we  admire  for  its  brilliancy  of  yellow.  A 
very  deep  double  crimson  Primrose  is  the  old  double 
Pompadour,  and  we  wish  that  we  had  a  few  more  such 
rich  selfs ;  the  flower  is  large,  full,  and  perfectly 
double. 

Viburnum  plicatum.— The  Japanese  Snow- 
ball Tree,  though  perfectly  hardy  enough  for  open- 
air  culture,  is  a  most  beautiful  shrub  for  the  green- 
house at  this  season.  It  requires  little  or  no  forcing 
to  bring  it  into  flower  by  the  beginning  of  May,  and 
well-flowered  bushes  covered  with  numbers  of  snowy 
white  balls  of  bloom  are  very  ornamental.  It  is 
not  yet  generally  included  in  the  list  of  hardy  shrubs 
suitable  for  the  greenhouse  in  spring,  but  it  will 
undoubtedly  soon  become  popular  for  that  purpose. 
It  may  be  seen  in  bloom  now  in  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew  where  the  shrubs  are  planted  out. 

Violets  from  Ireland. — I  send  you  a  gather- 
ing of  the  Violet  Coolcronan  Hybrid.  I  find  it  a 
most  profuse  bloomer  and  a  very  useful  variety, 
continuing  to  flower  after  Marie  Louise  has  shown 
signs  of  giving  up,  while  it  blooms  quite  as  late  as 
the  Neapolitan  and  begins  months  before  it ;  in- 
deed, it  has  been  blooming  since  September.  I  see 
in  your  paper  many  people  complain  that  they 
find  the  Neapolitan  is  troublesome  from  its  habit 
of  throwing  so  many  runners.  Now  this  is  very 
strange.  I  find  all  my  plants  grow  round  like 
great  rosettes;  indeed,  I  grow  them  to  an  enormous 
size  in  pots,  and  I  am  obliged  to  divide  roots  for 
want  of  raimers. — J.  P. 

magnolia  conspicua  is  the  flower  of  the  week 
in  the  shrubbery,  as  during  the  last  few  days  it  has 
been  a  mass  of  the  Lily-like  white  flowers  that 
charm  us  with  their  rich  fragrance  and  beauty.  In 
the  gardens  of  Gunnersbury  House,  a  large  tree  of 
it  some  35  feet  high  and  of  proportionate  width  was 
a  few  days  ago  a  perfect  picture,  as  the  flowers  had 
expanded  nnmarred  by  frosts  or  rains.  It  is  backed 
by  a  Horse  Chestnut  just  bursting  into  leaf.  The 
fresh  delicate  tint  of  green  against  the  white  makes 
a  lovely  contrast.  There  are  two  excellent  speci- 
mens full  of  flower  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  and 
as  seen  through  the  trees  look  like  mounds  of  snow. 
Mr.  Hudson  informed  us  that,  notwithstanding  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  flowers  of  M.  conspicua, 
there  was  no  demand  for  them  in  the  market.  This 
is  surprising  considering  the  time  they  remain  fresh. 

Alpine  Auriculas.— I  send  you  a  gathering  of 
Primroses  and  garden  alpine  Auriculas.  I  wonder 
both  are  not  more  generally  grown,  for  they  are  as 
easy  to  cultivate  as  Cabbages,  and  form  a  lovely 
edging  to  the  herbaceous  borders.  Primroses  I 
grow  more  in  quantity  together.  The  golden  yellow 
in  a  mass  is  very  showy.  This  I  divide,  as  it  does 
not  come  true  from  seed,  although  I  have  one  or 
two  seedlings  this  year  from  it  fairly  true.  My 
garden  is  brilliant  with  the  Primroses,  Daffodils, 
Auriculas,  and  the  old-fashioned  Crown  Imperial. 
—Rev.  Chables  H.  Wood. 

*jf*  A  beautiful  gathering  of  alpine  Auriculas. 
We  admire  the  rich  crimson  and  purple-maroon 
selfs,  but  not  those  flowers  that  show  any  pale 
shading,  lacings  or  washy  marginal  edges.  The 
yellow  was  particularly  bright.  Such  hardy  flowers 
as  these  are  certainly  not  grown  so  much  as  they 
ought  to  be. — Ed. 

The  Canary  coloured  Water  Lily.  —  The 
lovely  new  Water  Lily  known  as  Nymphiea  Marli- 
aceaChromatella,  otherwise  N.tuberosaflavescens,  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  one  of  the  best  additions  to 
aquatic  plants  that  has  been  made  for  a  long  time. 
Previous  to  its  appearance  we  had  but  one  yellow- 
flowered  Water  Lily— the  North  American  N.  flava, 
but  this  even  is  a  weakly-growing  and  small-flowered 
plant  compared  with  the  new  variety,  which  rivals 
our  common  white  Water  Lily  in  size  of  bloom.  The 
delicacy  of  the  yellow  colour  of  the  blooms  is  not 
easily  described,  the  tint  not  being  pronounced 
enough  to  call  it  a  true  yellow,  and  therein  lies  its 
charm.    The  large  round  leaves  lie  flat  on  the  water 


and  the  flowers  stand  up  a  few  inches  above  the 
surface.  Amongst  the  white,  pink,  red,  crimson, 
and  blue  varieties,  all  of  which  colours  we  now  have 
among  tropical  Water  Lilies,  Marl  iac's  novelty  stands 
conspicuous,  and  the  contrast  and  distinctness  of 
its  colour  add  to  its  charm.  Botanists,  we  believe, 
are  not  certain  as  to  its  origin  or  relationship  ;  at 
Kew  it  is  labelled  as  a  variety  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can N.  tuberosa,  but  it  is  in  growth  different  from 
that  species.  We  hope  that  it  may  yet  prove  hardy 
enough  for  our  open-air  lakes  and  ponds,  and  we 
should  then,  besides  white-flowered  Water  Lilies, 
have  pink  and  yellow  forms.  The  flowers  of  this 
beautiful  Water  Lily  shown  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  from  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  were  much  admired. 

Echium  arboreum,  or  the  Tree  Bugloss  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  has  been  for  some  time  past  one  of 
the  chief  ornaments  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew, 
where  there  is  a  fine  specimen  some  8  feet  or 
10  feet  high,  nnd  with  a  broad  spreading  head 
carrying  a  large  Lumber  of  erect  dense  spikes  of 
flowers  of  the  deepest  blue;  in  fact,  much  the  same 
colour  as  that  ut  our  native  Bugloss  (E.  vnlgare). 
The  specimen  is  a  beautiful  sight,  and  the  silvery 
grey  foliage  serves  to  contrast  with  the  rich  colour 
of  the  blossom.  It  is  not  a  plant  for  general  culti- 
vation, as  it  requires  so  much  room  to  grow  full  size. 
It  is  named  at  Kew  E.  callithyrsum. 

Polyanthuses  and  Primroses.— The  fresh, 
simple  beauty  of  these  gay  spring  flowers  has  ensured 
for  them  a  lasting  popularity.  One  of  the  great 
points  to  obtain  a  tufted  plant  full  of  vigour 
and  leaf  is  to  give  them  a  good  strong  loam  and  a 
moist,  fairly  sheltered  position.  A  large  border  of 
them  at  Broxbourne  shows  of  what  immense  use 
these  homely  flowers  are  for  adorning  our  borders 
and  beds  in  the  spring  season.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  colours  amongst  the  fancy  Polyanthuses, 
from  the  brightest  yellow  to  the  deepest  crimson, 
and  those  who  grow  this  class  of  Primula  should 
also  have  the  double  yellow,  white,  and  purple 
Primroses,  all  lovely  flowers,  and  perfectly  rosette- 
like in  shape. 

Twin-leaf.— Jeffersonia  diphylla,  or  Twin-leaf, 
is  a  plant  one  rarely  meets  with  now-a-days,  and 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  at  the 
present  time.  When  associated  with  TriUiums, 
Heaths,  Epimediums,  and  such  plants  as  love  peaty 
soil,  it  stands  almost  unrivalled  as  an  early  spring 
flower.  The  flowers  are  about  1  inch  in  diameter, 
pure  white,  with  bright  yellowstamens,and  the  leaves 
are  glaucous  purple.  It  is  a  native  of  shady  woods 
in  North  America,  and  a  good  companion  for  the 
better  known  Blood-root  (Sanguinaria  canadensis). 
It  can  be  increased  by  division,  but  unless  the 
clumps  are  large  it  is  not  advisable  to  do  this. 
Seeds,  however,  sometimes  ripen,  and  if  these  are 
sown  within  a  few  days  after  being  gathered  they 
will  invariably  give  a  good  result. 

Cape  Pond-weed  in  Kent.— These  few  flowers 
are  from  some  Aponogeton  distachyon  that  were 
planted  in  our  stream  garden  last  spring.  They 
have  had  no  protection  whatever  during  the  late 
severe  winter,  and  have  been  in  bloom  now  for 
about  eight  weeks.  I  do  not  know  if  they  are  at  all 
exceptional  as  regards  size  or  early  flowering,  but 
having  seen  those  at  Kew,  it  struck  me  they  might 
be,  and  that  you  would  be  interested  in  seeing  them. 
The  plants  in  our  stream  are  all  extremely  healthy, 
and  seedling  Aponogetons  are  springing  up  in  every 
direction.  Some  Arum  Lilies  have  also  stood  the 
winter,  and  are  throwing  up  fresh  leaves.  We  hope 
soon  to  be  able  to  gather  flowers  from  them  also. — 
A.  M.  GOODHART,  LaiKjleij  Park. 

*j*  Some  of  the  finest  flowers  we  have  seen  of 
the  fragrant  Cape  Pond-weed. — Ed. 


Anemone  palmata- — This  early  spring  flower  is  rich 
in  tulonr  now,  .is  the  glistening  eolden  j'ellow  flowers, 
poiriething  like  tliose  of  Adonis  vcnialis  in  expression,  are  in 
full  splendour.  The  white  variety  is  a  chaste  flower,  but 
botli  should  be  gl'own. 

FrltillaTJaUatifoUa  is  a  Pritlll.iry  tliat  has  a  large 
noiifiing  flower,  deep  rich  brown,  with  large  spots  of  a  simi- 
lar colour  on  tlie  inside  of  the  fleshy  segments.  It  is  dwarf, 
stromj-growing,  and  with  glavicous' leaves.  It  was  recently 
in  bloom  at  Broxbourne. 
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Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.  GIRDLESTONE. 

JEAN   DUCHER. 

Jean  Ducheh,  one  of  the  greatest  gains  of  the 
late  successful  raiser  whose  name  it  bears,  and 
sent  out  by  his  widow  Mme.  Ducher  in  1874, 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  six  non- 
climbing  Tea-scented  Roses.  Indeed,  exhibitors 
generally  consider  it  to  beDuoher's  cltef-d'ceuvre, 
and  how  much  this  means  will  be  realised  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  moiety  of  the 
selected  half  dozen  most  valuable  Teas  almost 
invariably  consists  of  that  raiser's  seedlings  ; 
for  few  growers,    in  picking  out  the   six  best 


full  flower,  with  the  conspicuous  venation  and 
gracefully  recurved  margins  of  its  petals.  An 
immense  number  of  blooms  were  produced  last 
June  on  some  dwarf  plants  on  IJrier  cutting 
stocks  that  were  planted  on  a  piece  of  sandy 
ground  in  November,  1885 ;  and  the  plants 
thus  being  thoroughly  established  by  the 
summer  of  1887,  the  flowers  then  were  quite  in 
character,  and  some  of  their  portraits  were 
secured.  The  plants,  which  grow  completely 
in  the  open  and  quite  unsheltered  from  cold 
winds,  were  pruned  right  down  to  the  ground 
during  the  first  few  days  of  April  and  soon 
broke  strongly,  appearing  to  make  better  head- 
way through  the  chilly  spring  than  many 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.     It   was   anticipated    that 


Eose  Jean  Ducher.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  by  Messrs.  Bynie  &  Co.,  Richmond. 


and  most  reliable  Teas  would  fail  to  inohide 
Anna  Olivier,  Jean  Ducher,  and  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  even  if  they  were  not  admirers  of 
Innocente  Pirola  ;  and  beautiful  and  in  every 
way  admirable  as  are  the  first  and  third,  the 
individual  flowers  of  Jean  Ducher  are  even 
finer. 

The  accompanying  engraving  was  executed 
from  a  photograph  taken  by  Messrs.  Byrne  & 
Co.,  of  Richmond,  on  June  20,  1887,  of  a  flower 
grown  at  Sunningddle,  Berks.  By  the  date 
mentioned  all  the  finest  blooms  were  past,  so 
that  the  example  shown,  <ind  which  is  repre- 
sented exactly  life-size,  is  not  a  particularly 
large  one;  but  it. is  quite  characteristic,  and 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  erect,  somewhat  jiointed, 


the  blooming  would  have  b;en  late,  i>ut  in 
spite  of  all  pains  to  fix  the  day  for  taking  the 
photographs  so  as  to  catch  in  perfection  the 
finest  flowers,  the  burning  sunshine  of  the 
previoiis  week  rendered,  after  all,  June  20  too 
late  for  the  handsomest  of  Jean  Ducher.  A  few 
of  the  earliest  flowers,  though  very  large,  were 
somewhat  rough,  owing  to  the  most  forward 
growths  having  been  caught  by  spring  frost  ; 
and  while  waiting  for  better  finished  blooms 
the  sudden  hot  weather  forced  them  on  and  ofl 
so  rapidly — no  shading  of  any  kind  being 
practised — that  only  young  and  medium-sized 
flowers  were  available. 

Jean  Ducher  at  its  best,  however,  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  handsomest  of  the  Teas  ;  large, 


without  coarseness,  full  without  rotundity, 
erect  and  firm-stemmed,  yet  most  graceful  in 
form.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  its  chief  recom- 
mendations as  a  desirable  Rose  in  the  garden, 
that  owing  to  its  sturdy  growth  every  flower  is 
well  displayed  and  held  upright  to  be  admired 
instead  of  hanging  pendulous  and  but  half  seen. 
It  is  a  good  grower  and  hardy,  makes  a  hand- 
some bushy  plant,  is  immensely  free-flowering, 
and  a  thorough  autumnal.  Its  deep  orange 
yellow  colour  is  better  developed  in  a  cooler 
season  tliau  that  of  1887,  as  in  very  hot  weather 
the  rosy  shade  in  the  flower  becomes  more  pre- 
dominant ;  but  in  all  its  varying  and  mingled 
tints  of  rose,  buff,  tawny  yellow,  and  orange 
it  is  always  attractive  ;  and,  taking  it  all  round, 
for  habit,  vigour,  freedom,  form,  and  colour, 
there  are  few  Tea-scented  Roses  as  yet  that 
can  be  said  to  surpass  Jean  Ducher. 


DO  ROSE  BUDS  SLEEP  IN  WINTER  ? 

"E.  H."  in  his  fresh  and  suggestive  article  on 
the  pruning  of  Roses,  page  355,  asserts  that  they 
do,  and  implies  that  the  best  ripened  ones  sleep 
the  soundest  and  the  longest.  Be  this  latter  as  it 
may,  it  is  really  more  important  first  of  all  to 
determine  whether  they  sleep  at  all.  If  not,  of 
course  we  need  not  discuss  the  question  of 
which  sort  of  bud  sleeps  best,  or  what  truth 
there  may  be  in  the  analogy  of  a  sleeping  man 
and  a  sleeping  bud,  which  this  writer  considers 
perfect. 

Now,  as  one  of  the  first  to  insist  upon  the  fact 
that  the  roots  of  Roses  rest  not  from  their 
labours  summer  nor  winter,  night  nor  day, 
while  life  lasts,  I  am  ecjually  assured  that 
neither  can  their  buds  sleeji,  unless  with  one  or 
many  eyes  open  or  opening.  The  rest  of  plants 
is  a  beautiful  fiction,  nothing  more  nor  better. 
The  tide  of  life  is  never  at  rest  vmless  through 
drought,  famine,  or  frost.  It  is  quickened  by  heat 
and  lessened  by  cold,  but  it  is  ever  on  the  move. 
It  may  have  its  ebbs  and  flows  ;  it  is  more 
certain  that  the  current  or  counter-current  of 
life  is  continuous. 

More  ;  there  is  less  apparent  rest  in  the  life  of 
our  Roses  than  there  used  to  be.  What  with 
the  intercrossing  of  species,  the  intermixture  of 
Indian  and  Chinese  blood  into  the  more  restful 
Roses  of  more  temperate  climes,  most  of  our 
Roses  are  more  restlessly  on  the  move  alike  in 
winter  and  spring,  summer  and  autumn.  Stimu- 
lating food,  concentration  of  force,  the  extension 
of  the  blooming  period  to  the  confines  or  into  the 
domains  of  winter,  all  have  tended  to  arouse  our 
Roses  more  thoi-oughly  and  to  keep  them  more 
wideawake  throughout  the  year.  Would  there 
were  more,  or  at  least  some  modicum  of  truth  in 
the  analogy  of  "E.  H."  between  his  sound  sleeper 
and  the  state  of  our  Roses  throughout  the 
winter  and  spring.  The  former  goes  to  bed  at 
the  proper  time,  sleeps  calmly  the  whole  night, 
and  then  gets  up  fully  prepared  for  work. 
"E.  H.''  sajs  he  cannot  see  that  the  analogy  is 
at  all  far-fetched.  Well,  literally  that  depends 
on  the  distance  between  the  sound  sleeper  and 
his  fidgetty  Rose  bushes ;  but  a  question  or  two 
will  show  "E.  H."_how  inapplicable  it  all  is  to 
our  Roses.  What  is  the  proper  time  for  Roses 
to  g(j  to  rest  for  the  winter  /  and  what  means  have 
we  to  force  them  to  go  at  the  proper  time  I 
What  grounds  have  we  for  supposing  that  they 
will  sleep  soundly  the  whole  night— that  is, 
through  all  the  cold— if  they  did  rest  at  the 
proper  time  ?  And  what  resources  have  we  for 
forcing  sleep  in  the  event  of  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night's mild  weather  varying  again  and  again 
the  dreary  monotony  of  a  cold  winter?  The 
exciting  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  wooing  embraces 
of  the  genial  air,  have  more  rousing,  awakening 
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effects  on  these  semi-dormants  tbaii  would  a  dis- 
charge of  artillery  in  the  ears  of  the  soundly 
sleeping  man.  What  battalions  of  buds  feel  the 
opening  touch  of  the  sunshine,  and  open  out  the 
citadel  of  their  life  to  the  wooing  of  the  soft, 
sweet  air,  whUst  we  helj^lessly  marvel  and  repine 
over  the  fickleness  of  the  season.  Hence  I  trust 
even  "  E.  H."  will  see  that  his  pretty  analogy  fails 
utterly  in  all  its  essential  features. 

Neither  do  I  admit  that  immature  buds,  like 
fidgetty  sleepers,  are  the  first  to  awake  or  break 
into  leaflets.  There  are  two  varieties  of  such  early 
buds,  one  the  lingering  products  of  last  year  s 
growth  and  the  other  the  early  growth  of  the 
current  year.  It  is  astoni>-hing  how  many  of  the 
former  are  left  over  all  unnoticed  until  pruning 
comes,  and  of  course  the  whole  of  them  are,  ac- 
cording to  "E.  H.'s"  theory,  semi-awake  or 
fidgetty  sleepers  throughout  the  winter.  As  to 
early  spring  breaks,  "E.  H."  is  by  no  means  the 
first  writer  on  Roses  who  has  mistd  up  the  size  of 
buds  with  their  maturity.  Hurriedly  and  with- 
out proof  the  biggest  buds  are  taken  to  be 
the  ripest.  It  is  often  just  the  very  reverse, 
and  when  those  weakling  buds  break  into 
leaflets,  the  fact  is  accepted  that  the  least 
ripe  buds  are  the  first  to  break.  I  utteily 
deny  it.  Wherefore  do  buds  break  }  Two 
main  causes  compel  them  —  external  heat 
and  internal  stiperfluity  of  vital  force  and 
growing  material.  Without  the  aid  of  the 
latter,  even  the  semi-omnipotent  energy  of 
caloric  would  be  powerless  to  open  the  bud- 
sheaths  and  let  the  imprisoned  leaves,  shootlets, 
and  flowerets  go  free.  And  those  buds  most 
powerfully  assisted  by  these  internal  forces  are 
of  necessity  the  first  to  open.  And  why  I 
Simply  because  they  are  the  ripest — that  is,  the 
fullest — of  living,  growing,  and  consequently 
irrepressible  material. 

It  seems  as  if  "  E.  H."  and  many  others  con- 
found dormancy  with  maturity.  Among  Roses 
such  terms  are  the  very  reverse  of  synonymous ; 
they  often  mean  exactly  opposite  states  and 
conditions,  and  all  too  often  we  have  to  sacri- 
fice maturity  for  dormancy  in  order  to  force 
our  Roses  into  bloom  at  a  time  when  the 
weather  will  prove  propitious,  or  when  their 
flowers  will  be  most  useful. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  add,  in  conclusion, 
that  I  agree  with  "  E.  H."  that  summer  Roses 
are  less  precocious  than  Pcrpetuals,  and  also 
that  they  may  safely  be  pruned  early  ;  indeed, 
any  time  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 

D.  T.  F. 

CLOTH  OF  GOLD  ROSE. 
In  a  note  in  The  Garden,  April  14  (p.  S.ST),  it  is 
stated  that  this  Rose  "is  seldom  seen  now-a-days, 
a«  we  have  so  many  better  things  to  take  its  place." 
Singularly  enough,  the  writer  contradicts  the  latter 
half  of  this  in  the  last  sentence  of  his  note,  where 
he  says  of  a  plant  growing  in  a  tub  at  the  nurseries 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  "that  it  will  be  in 
bloom  again  in  a  few  weeks,  and  those  who  love 
old-fashioned  }{ose8  will  then  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  its  yellow  flowers,  which  are  even  more 
refined  than  those  of  Marechal  Niel."  This  last  is 
exactly  my  verdict  of  its  worth  and  beauty,  and, 
consequently,  the  lirst  reason  assigned  in  the  note 
for  its  not  being  grown — viz  ,  that  we  have  so  many 
belter  things  to  take  its  place— cannot  be  also  cor- 
rect. Ls  it  not  rather  that  we  cannot  grow  it  now  ? 
Some  twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  meet  with  plants  of  Cloth  of  Gold  Rose  in 
the  open  air  equally  large,  or  larger,  more  luxuriant, 
and,  what  may  seem  far  more  marvellous  and  in- 
credible to  those  whose  experience  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  period  of  the  modern  degeneracy  of 
this  Rose,  equally  free-flowering  with  most  modern 
examples  of  Marechal  Niel ;  and  now,  if  found  at 
all,  it  seems  struggling  for  existence,  or  if  it  grows 
it  refuses  to  bloom  or  blooms  most  scantily.  1 


It  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  passed  into  a  state  of 
debilitated  or  degenerated  constitution.  One  thing 
about  it,  it  has  not  reverted  into  a  state  of  weak- 
ness, uncertainty,  or  degeneracy  as  far  as  the  blooms 
are  concerned — when  they  do  appear — as  I  quite 
agree  with  the  writer  of  the  note  that  these  are 
equal  or  superior  to  those  of  Marechal  Niel,  and,  if 
so,  to  any  golden-coloured  Rose  which  we  yet 
possess.  HoETUS. 


Books. 


ROSES  AND  ROSE  CULTURE.* 
The  demand  for  a  sixth  edition  of  a  handbook  not 
only  proves  that  it  appeals  to  a  very  considerable 
public,  but  may  be  taken  to  be  a  very  substantial 
indication  of  the  fact  that  it  is  very  good  and  reli- 
able of  its  kind  ;  and  few  manuals  could  be  cited 
with  which  this  is  more  actually  the  casfrthan-Mr. 
William  Paul's  shilling  book  on  Roses. 

Here,  in  some  ninety  pages,  every  phase  and 
department  of  Rose  growing  (with  perhaps  one  ex- 
ception) is  ably  dealt  with,  and  full  directions  and 
advice  of  the  soundest  kind  are  given. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  a  rosarian  of  so  wide 
experience  as  Mr.  Paul  adhering  to  his  long-since 
expressed  opinion  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  native 
Brier  to  the  Manetti  as  a  stock  (p.  21);  and  the 
attention  of  Rose-growers  at  large  cannot  be  too 
forcibly  directed  to  the  admirable  chapter  (pp.  28- 
30)  on  summer  Roses. 

But  why  should  there  be  any  hesitation  about  the 
inclusion  of  yellow  (p,  33)  among  the  colours  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Tea-scented  Roses  7  Are  not 
Perle  des  Jardins,  Comtesse  de  Frignense,  Mme. 
Chedane  Gainoisseau,  Perle  de  Lyon,  and  Amazone 
of  the  purest  yellow  ? 

It  is  with  reference  to  the  Teas  that  the  excep" 
tion  above  noted  anent  the  cultural  directions  is 
made.  It  has  proved  over  and  over  again  that 
the  Tea-scented  Roses  may  be  grown  out  of  doors 
with  the  utmost  success  in  the  southern  counties 
of  England  budded  on  dwarf  Brier  stocks,  and 
that  even  if  they  are  exposed  to  a  severe  winter 
without  any  protection,  and  are  killed  to  the 
ground-line,  they  nevertheless  will  make  fresh 
growth  and  be  in  flower  before  the  end  of  June. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that  anything 
should  be  said  or  written  which  might  tend  to 
check  the  extension  of  the  out-door  cultivation  cf 
these  loveliest  and  most  invaluable  of  Roses.  The 
remarks  on  page  33  may  have  been  written  a  good 
many  years  ago,  especially  as  some  of  the  names  of 
varieties  enumerated  on  the  succeeding  page  are 
those  of  Roses  no  longer  generally  cultivated,  but 
which  are  decidedly  tender.  If  so,  however,  the 
complete  success  of  the  recent  widely-extended 
cultivation  of  dwarf  Teas  out  of  doors  might  well 
have  claimed  somewhat  fuller  recognition,  instead 
of  the  almost  apologetic  reference  (pp.  33-7)  to  their 
outdoor  culture  only  as  a  doubtful  supplement  to 
plants  grown  under  glass. 

The  only  other  point  to  regret  in  Mr.  Paul's 
valuable  little  book  is  the  nature  of  the  illustrations, 
which  are  in  no  way  worthy  of  the  text. 

In  the  chapter  on  pruning  Mr.  Paul  says  (p.  48)  :— 

While  I  recommend  the  thinning  out  of  supernu- 
merary shoots  in  autumn,  and  the  shortening  of  those 
that  are  left  in  spring,  aa  the  safest  and  best  practice, 
yet  if  the  shortening  is  also  done  in  autumn  the  flower- 
ing will  take  place  a  few  days  earlier.  The  ohjeetion 
to  autumn  shortening  is  that  the  mild  days  often 
prevalent  in  winter  induce  the  dormant  eyes  to  push 
into  growth,  in  which  state  they  are  liable  to  he  more 
or  leas  injured  by  suhaeqnent  frosts. 

These  late  spring  frosts  are  now-a-days  so  much 
a  matter  of  course,  that  it  might  almost  have  been 
said  that  plants  completely  pruned  in  winter  with  a 
view  to  obtain  an  earlier  flowering  are  likely,  through 
getting  their  young  growth  cut,  to  bloom  as  late  as, 
or  even  later  than,  those  not  pruned  till  spring. 

In  reference  to  the  paragraph  at  the  foot  of  p.  '>'}, 

'  Roiics  .ind  ItnHc  L'ulttire."  A  .sliilling  book  on  Rosrs, 
My  Williiim  P,iul,  I'M,  S.,  author  of  "The  Rose  Garden,'  ii-. 
sixth  cditiuu.    Kent  &  Co  ,  ii3,  Paternoster  Row. 


it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
evidence  has  been  collected  to  show  that  seedlings 
raised  from  the  crossing  of  two  quite  full  Roses  are 
liable  to  produce  flowers  so  full  that  they  can  never 
expand  at  all. 

Mr.  Paul  does  well  to  deprecate  the  practice — 
nearly  always  undesirable  from  every  point  of  view 
— of  shading  Rose  blooms  grown  for  exhibition.  The 
selection  of  types,  however,  might  well  be  a  little 
more  modernised,  those  given  on  page  64,  for  in- 
stance, being  varieties  now  rarely  seen  in  an  exhibi- 
tion stand ;  while  the  advice  just  below,  to  revert 
to  the  almost  forgotten  practice  of  adding  foliage, 
would  bring  a  novice  in  exhibiting  to  griet  and  dis- 
qualification at  any  Rose  show  of  any  pretensions. 

In  the  selections  of  Roses  suitable  for  various  pur- 
poses (pp.  79  8!)),  there  are  one  or  two  points 
worthy  of  notice.  Thus,  in  the  first  list  of  100  good 
show  Roses,  there  are  included  a  few  which  have 
certainly  not  been  conspicuous  at  shows,  in  the 
south,  at  any  rate,  of  late  years,  namely,  Abel 
Grand,  Black  Prince,  Eclair,  Emilie  Hausburg,  grand 
as  a  maiden  now  and  then,  but  delicate  and  not  re- 
liable; Harrison  Weir,  John  Hopper,  Mme.  Charles 
Wood,  very  tender ;  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  too  much 
like  Alfred  Colomb;  Masterpiece,  Paul  Neron,  Ce- 
line Forestier,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Sunset.  Gloire 
de  Margottin  is  a  grand  forcing  Rose,  but  has  not 
yet  been  seen  in  the  exhibition  tent,  and  among  the 
Teasareincludedthreehybrids — Grace  Darling,  Lady 
Mary  FitzwiUiam,  and  Waltham  Climber  No.  3— not 
admissible  in  classes  for  Teas  and  Noisettes  only. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  omission  of  such  standard 
sorts  as  Alphonse  Soupert,  Auguste  Rigotard,  Henri 
Ledechaux,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Hippolyte  Jamain, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Anna  Olivier,  Amazone,  Caro- 
line Kuster,  Hon.  Edith  GifFord,  Innocente  Pirola — 
to  mention  only  a  few  names  at  random — cannot 
but  cause  surprise.  That  anyone  should  recommend 
such  a  dismal  Rose  as  Felix  Genero  for  any  purpose, 
that  it  should  still  even  be  in  cultivation  anywhere, 
is  a  mystery.  In  the  list  of  Teas  on  p.  8G,  two 
other  hybrids,  Camoens  and  Mme.  Alexandre  Ber- 
naix,  are  included  in  addition  to  Lady  Mary  Filz 
William,  which,  by  the  way,  seems  an  odd  Rose  to 
suggest  for  massing,  a  purpose  for  which  the  follow- 
ing also  are  not  generally  thought  best  adapted  : 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  tjueen  of  Queens,  Rosy  Morn, 
Star  of  Waltham  (a  grand  Rose  at  its  best,  but 
dwarf  and  uncertain),  Victor  Verdier,  the  dreary  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  the  coarse  Etendard  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
and  Vicomtesse  de  Cazes. 

The  list  of  Roses  raised  by  English  growers  is  an 
interesting  addition,  and,  with  a  good  index,  com- 
pletes a  most  valuable  manual  in  wtiich  Rose  grow- 
ing is  set  forth,  according  to  the  intention  expressed 
in  the  preface,  "  in  a  nut-shell." 

PERSONAL  DECORATIONS. 
Pebmit  me  to  thank  M.  A.  Robb  for  her  suggestions 
about  head  and  dress  sprays  (p.  32'.l).  They  possess 
the  great  vital  merits  fur  thesepurpotes  of  biilliancy, 
neatness,  and  durability.  It  is  astonishirg  what 
gocd  use  is  made  of  the  foliage,  berries,  and 
seeds  of  such  shrubs  as  this  writer  points  out. 
Autumnal  Carrot  tints,  for  example,  are  not  only 
among  the  choicest  material  for  head-dress  or 
bouquet  work  when  selected  with  judgment,  but 
also  for  drapery  for  table  decorations,  and  the 
fruit  and  choicer  foliage  of  the  common  Barberry 
and  the  Berberis  Darwini  are  also  charming. 
Exquisite  twiglets  of  the  different  Pittosporums, 
singly  or  two  or  more  contrasted,  are  among  the 
choicest  material  at  command,  and  so  of  many 
other  Conifeia%  such  as  the  beautiful  seeds  of 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  on  its  own  twiglets  just  at 
its  prime  of  beauty  in  full  bloom.  Aho  the 
strikingly  beautiful  bloom  of  Pinus  Pinsapo.  But 
almost  any  hardy  plant  taken  at  the  flood  of  its 
beauty  in  leaflet  or  flower  is  suitable  for  decoration, 
and  many  of  them  in  bursting  buds  or  dying  leaf- 
lets, in  catkins,  flowers  or  seed,  not  only  delight  the 
eyes  of  taste,  but  may  well  puzzle  the  knowledge  of 
even  accomplished  botanists.  Tbe  mystery  and 
much  of  the  charm  lie  in  meeting  common  things  in 
uncommon  places  and  their  application  to  new  and 
unexpected  uses. 
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Some  object  tojthe  resinous  or  other  odours  of 
coniferous  trees.  But,  on  the  whole,  most  o£  these 
are  at  least  specially  wholesome,  and  not  unpleasant 
on  head  or  dress.  In  bouquets  it  is  easy  to  so 
manipulate  and  mount  such  leaves  or  twiglets 
that  the  warm  hand  should  not  touch  them  and  so 
increase  their  odour.  And  then  in  the  race  of  Eng- 
lish and  Japanese  Maples  and  other  deciduous  trees 
and  climbers,  we  have  foliage  of  every  size,  shape, 
colour,  almost  wholly  odourless,  to  satisfy  a  veritable 
queen  of  taste  and  of  beauty.  Now,  what  is  needed 
most  in  such  matters  is  not  more  nor  better  material, 
but  eyes  to  see  what  is  within  our  reach  especially 
in  the  open  air,  and  more  catholic  and  cultured 
taste  to  make  a  more  provident  and  therefore  more 
skilful  use  of  what  we  possess.  Celeste. 


Flower  Garden. 


NOTES  FROM  SUFFOLK 

The  spring  has  teen  so  tardy  in  making  its 
appearance,  that  in  view  of  the  briglit  green 
foh'age  and  in  the  joy  of  welcoming  the  bnd- 
ding  flowers  one  is  tempted  to  forget  tliat, 
considering  May  is  in,  Nature  is  not  very 
much  out.  Tlie  little  Banksian  Eoses  are 
showing  in  their  budding  stage,  the  Wistaria 
has  clusters  of  soft,  pinky  grey  undeveloped 
flowers.  Fortune's  Yellow  Rose  displays  the 
slender  elegance  of  its  dainty  buds,  but  the 
merrie  month  will  be  well  on  its  way  to  June 
ere  we  may  hope  to  gather  these  floral 
treasures.  Owing  to  the  singular  season,  too, 
■\ve  have  an  unusual  mi.xture  of  blossoms  ;  the 
dark  blue  Squills  (Scilla  sibirica)  bloom  with 
the  Forget-me-not  (Myosotis  dissitiflora),  a 
few  belated  Crocuses  linger  on  the  bank  where 
the  nodding  Daffodils  are  beginning  to  fade, 
the  single  Violets  are  in  full  beauty,  and  the 
Cydouia  japonica  remains  still  lovely  and 
covered  with  buds  as  well  as  blossom. 

The  fruit  gardens  will  soon  be  very  beauti- 
ful, so  rich  are  the  trees  in  promise  of  bloom. 
Among  the  Pears  which  have  donned  their 
spring  garments  I  notice  Marie  Louise,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  and  Gratioli  of  Jersey  (on 
the  walls);  Bon  Chretien,  too,  has  hoisted 
the  white  flag,  as  if  to  make  a  truce  with 
adverse  winds  and  frosts.  Pond's  Seedling 
Plum  and  the  purple  Plum,  both  standard 
trees,  are  covered  with  snowy  flowers,  while 
the  Green  Gage  and  Rivers'  Plum  will  soon 
be  wreathed  with  garlands  of  blossom.  On 
the  walls  the  Apricots  are  fairly  well  set,  and 
Peach  and  Nectarine  bloom  will  soon  be  past. 
But  the  Mulberry,  ' '  wisest  of  trees,"  has  not 
as  yet  unfurled  its  folded  leaves,  although  the 
tips  of  the  buds  are  quite  green.  So  long 
and  dreary  has  been  the  winter  this  year,  tliat 
one  cannot  help  hoping  the  Mulberry  is  only 
cautious  and  not  projjlietic. 

The  bulbs  are  particularly  fine  this  year  ; 
everywhere  one  speaks  in  praise  of  the  pretty 
'  Squills  and  their  lovely  relatives  the  Chin- 
nodosas.  Lily  bulbs  and  Fritillaries,  Crown 
Imperials  and  Martagon  Lilies,  all  are  breaking 
strongly  ;  while  those  welcome  spring  favour- 
ites. Primroses,  single  and  double,  and  gay 
and  rich-coloured  Auriculas  are  also  display- 
ing their  beauties.  The  Roses,  too,  promise 
well.  It  seems  as  if  the  greatest  sulferers 
from  the  jiast  M-inter  had  been  the  Rhododen- 


drons,- atul  here  and  there  evergreen  slirubs 
have  been  cut  by  the  frost ;  but,  considering 
the  length  of  the  winter,  the  garden  looks 
better  than  one  dared  to  hope.  The  nightin- 
gales are  singing  in  the  shrubbery,  and  tlie 
swallows  are  flitting  past  the  windows  ;  the 
cuckoo  has  been  heard,  and  the  wood  pigeons 
are  building,  or  have  built,  their  nests  in  the 
high  Firs,  so  we  may  rejoice  that  spring  is 
here,  even  though  the  ilulberry'tree  has  not 
yet  assumed  a  garb  of  welcome. 

Some  few  weeks  since  a  writer  in  The 
Garden  enumerated  the  prettiest  button-hole 
Eoses,  and  I  think  one  or  two  were  omitted. 
Maj  I  venture  to  speak  a  word  for  the  sweet 
delicate  tinted  bud  of  Celeste,  a  very  old  fash- 
ioned Rose,  but  so  beautiful,  its  petals  of  the 
softest  blush  tint,  and  caly.^  and  foliage  of 
glaucous  hue.  As  the  Rose  is  only  semi- 
double,  the  form  of  the  bud  is  more  elegant 
and  slender  than  that  of  the  double,  show,  or 
garden  varieties.  And  another  sweet  claim- 
ant for  button-hole  popularity  may  be  found 
in  the  tiny  De  Means.  Soffolkian. 


NOTES  ON  NARCISSI. 

So  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  present  season  has 
been  fully  up  to,  even  it  not  actually  above,  the 
usual  average  so  far  as  the  blooming  of  these 
flowers  is  concerned.  At  Cork,  a  foitnight  ago, 
I  saw  a  splendid  collection  of  the  white  varieties, 
including  some  forms  not  as  yet  generally  known. 
A  border  of  the  variety  now  known  as  Leda, 
containing  5000  bulbs  and  some  thousands  of  the 
little  white  N.  mosohatus  of  the  Pyrenees, 
formed  an  interesting  study.  So  variable  is 
this  species  from  the  \^al  dArras,  that  I  more 
than  surmise  that  it  may  be  the  stock  from 
which  all  our  white  Daffodils  have  originated. 
Another  view  is  that  the  white  Daffodils  are 
simply  albinos  of  some  of  tlie  yellow  varieties. 
One  thing  is  certain,  viz.,  that  so  variable  is 
the  wild  moschatus  of  the  Pyrenees,  that  we  may 
select  from  it  many  forms  quite  as  distinct  as 
arethe  larger  whites  of  gardens.  Nearly  allthe  old 
authors  allude  to  the  "  smaller  Spanish  white 
Daffodils,"  and  John  Evelyn  in  his  "  Kalendar  " 
especially  recommends  that  their  seeds  be  saved 
in  June  for  sowing,  these  giving,  as  he  informs 
us,  much  variety. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  especial  note  amongst 
careful  cultivators  that  the  wild  jilants,  be  they 
species  or  varieties,  produce  seed  much  more 
freely  than  do  the  hybrid  or  cultivated  kinds  : 
and  one  noted  grower,  who  has  an  enormous 
stock,  tells  me  that  while  the  garden  hybrids 
enjoy  high  culture,  and  even  a  richly-manured 
soil,  the  collected  wild  kinds  do  not  do  so. 
N.  pallidus  prfeoox  seems  especially  tender,  and 
there  are  many  complaints  as  to  its  dying  out 
on  cold,  rich  soils.  The  fact  is,  all  wild  Narcissi, 
whether  from  low  altitudes,  as  N.  pallidus 
pnecox,  or  from  high  ones,  as  N.  nobilis  or  N. 
Bernard!,  require  a  course  of  special  treatment 
in  our  gardens.  The  hybrid  kinds  may  enjoy 
high  culture  and  even  stimulating  manures,  but 
the  wild  species  and  their  forms  best  enjoy  a 
course  of  judicious  starvation  in  gravelly  or 
sandy  meadow  soil,  or  even  on  banks  or  on  land 
that  is  permeated  by  the  roots  of  hedges  or  trees. 

The  paper  which  Mr.  .James  Walker  read 
quite  lately  before  the  members  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Club  is,  as  I  believe,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  on  the  culture  of  these 
flowers  in  recent  times,  and  those  ivho  wish  to 
grow  these   flowers   well   should   read   it  with 


attention.  In  our  light,  sandy  soil,  John 
Horsfiekl's  Daffodil  is  much  finer  than  Em- 
press, but  on  a  rich  loam  at  Whitton  I  observed 
that  the  case  is  reversed.  Speaking  generally, 
the  English  soil  and  climate  do  not  suit  Nar- 
cissi generally  as  do  those  of  the  sister  isle.  In 
Ireland  nearly  all  the  naturalised  Narcissi  seed 
and  reproduce  themselves  freely  in  the  Grass  of 
the  meadows  or  on  old  neglected  lawns  now, 
alas  !  too  frequently  met  with  in  that  country. 
Even  the  white  Daftbdils  seed  freely  in  Ireland, 
and  on  the  rectory  lawn  at  Croom,  near  Limerick, 
where  N.  spurius  {'.  Ard-Righ)  seeds  freely,  a 
very  curious  frilled  trumpeted  Daffodil  appeared 
apparently  as  a  natural  seedling  about  six  years 
ago,  and  this  flower  e.\cited  considerable  interest 
when  brought  before  the  scientific  committee 
during  the  present  season.  The  common  Lent 
Lily,  or  Engli.xli  Pseudo-Narcissus,  is  a  rare  plant 
in  Ireland,  and  does  not  generally  succeed  well 
under  gardt-n  culture  anywhere.  In  Ireland  it 
is  represented  by  N.  princeps,  which  is,  as  I 
believe,  a  seedling  from  the  type  species  which 
suited  the  Irish  climate,  and  is  now  abundant 
in  gardens  and  in  fields  near  houses  in  the 
south  more  especially,  although  I  have  found  it 
abundantly  naturalised  in  Co.  Dublin  a'so.  So 
also  in  Wales  Sir  Watkin,  the  king  of  the  Peer- 
less, or  Chalice  flowers,  cropped  up  as  a  seedling 
or  hybrid,  its  parents  being  doubtless  some  form 
of  N.  inoomparabilis  crossed  with  the  Daffodih 
I  do  not  agree  with  "X.,"  in  a  late  issue  (p. 
394),  when  he  preaches  the  now  exploded  "  too- 
much-alike  "  gospel.  As  a  grower  of  nearly  COO 
forms  of  Narcissi  in  a  public  garden,  I  know 
something  of  the  variability  of  Dattbdils,  and 
also  of  the  taste  of  those  who  see  them.  Often 
and  again  will  one  visitor  condemn  a  particular 
form  which  the  very  next  wid  stop  to  admire. 
Some  will  even  tell  you  that  there  is  none,  or 
but  little  difference  between  John  Horsfield 
and  Empress  ;  whereas  the  differences  are  very 
marked  in  size,  height,  colour  of  trumpet,  and 
of  foliage,  and  in  the  date  of  blossoming.  As  I 
have  said,  taste  is  a  shifting  index,  and  there  is 
room  for  all  the  varieties  we  now  possess  and 
more.  Of  course,  I  know  that  all  the  kinds  are 
not  desirable  in  any  one  garden,  and  in  this 
sense  I  will  freely  acknowledge  that  the  flowers 
arc  too  much  alike  ;  but  so  are  Apple?,  Pears, 
Orchids,  Pansies,  Roses,  and  a  hundred  other 
things  freely  reproduced  in  our  gardens  from 
seeds.  When  "X."  (p.  3!U)  tells  us  that  in 
raising  so  many  double  varieties  we  are  in- 
discreet and  really  spoiling  a  flower,  cfec,  it 
becomes  difficult  to  understand  what  he  means, 
and  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is 
not  well  posted  as  to  the  history  of  the  double 
Narcissi.  As  a  fact,  not  a  single  double  Daffodil 
or  Narcissus  has  been  raised  in  our  time,  and 
the  only  one  of  which  any  authentic  record 
exists  is  that  of  Parkinson,  which  he  tells  us  he 
raised  from  .seed  in  1618.  Dr.  Brown,  of  Hull, 
is  said  to  have  raised  a  single  bulb  of  nanus 
pleuus  in  1883-84,  but  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham, 
also  possessed  the  same  variety  at  the  same 
time,  and  we  have  no  authentic  knowledge  of 
its  origin.  I  distinctly  assert  that  no  double 
Daffodil  has  been  raised  from  seed  in  English 
gardens  for  the  past  200  years,  and  that  the 
(jrigin  of  those  we  now  possess  is  buried  deep  in 
obscurity. 

Speaking  of  the  double  Narcissi  reminds  me 
of  the  enormous  preponderance  of  fully  double 
or  rose  blooms  produced  this  year,  and  in 
many  ca«es  the  old  N.  Telamonius  plenus  has 
been  of  a  greenish  hue  rather  than  of  its  usual 
pure  golden  yellow  colour.  This  season  is  re- 
markable for  the  nearly  total  absence  of  the 
elegant  double  trumpet  phases  of  development, 
which  1  admire  more  than  the  fully  expanded  or 
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rose-shaped  flowers.  No  doubt  the  explanation 
s,  that  during  the  last  hot  summer  more  mate- 
rial was  sun-woven  and  elaborated  than  is  usual 
during  ordinary  years,  and  so  the  trumpets  of 
the  double  kinds  were  obliged  to  burst  by  the 
pressure  of  the  crowded  mass  of  petals  inside 
its  radius.  Can  anyone  suggest  a  reason  for 
the  flowers  of  N.  Telamonius  plenus  being 
greener  than  usual  this  year  ? 

There  are  some  remarkable  new  Narcissi  of 
Dutch  origin  not  generally  known.  The  Dafib- 
dils  Glory  of  Leyden  and  Madame  de  Graaff  are 
most  noble  additions  even  to  the  imperial  kinds 
Empress  and  Emperor.  N.  cyclamineus  is  a 
hardy  little  gem,  its  flowers  defying  both  snow, 
sunshine,  rain,  and  wind.  It  is  a  true  Daff'odil 
(Ajax),  with  reflexed  or  Cyclamen-like  perianth, 
and  should  not  be  compared  with  the  hybrid 
N.  Johnstoni,  a  totally  distinct  plant  ( ?  N. 
triandrus  X  N.  Pseudo-Narcissus).  Mr.  Tait 
has  kindly  sent  me  several  other  hybrids  of  this 
group,  and  forms  of  N.  triandrus  not  in  cultiva- 
tion in  this  country  and  rare  even  in  their  native 
habitat.  I  believe  N.  triandrus  to  be  a  short- 
lived bulb,  and  remember  M.  Blanchard,  of 
Brest,  telling  me  long  ago  that  we  must  raise 
seedlings  every  year  in  order  to  enjoy  its  beauty 
permanently  in  our  gardens.  Before  me  is  a 
photograph  of  a  splendidly-grown  pot  of  N. 
triandrus  albus  as  grown  by  that  most  successful 
amateur,  Mr.  Rawson,  of  Windermere,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  cultivators  who  succeeded  in 
blooming  the  lovely  Corbularia  monophylla 
from  Algeria,  even  at  a  time  when  its  intro- 
ducer, the  late  Mr.  Giles  Munby,  himself  failed 
to  induce  it  to  flower  in  his  English  garden. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  all  growers  of 
Narcissi  to  examine  the  root-growth  of  all  Nar- 
cissi carefully.  Some  have  thick,  fleshy,  prong- 
like roots,  and  these  will  grow  anywhere,  even 
in  manured  soils  ;  but  those  having  thin,  short 
bunches  of  fine  wiry  fibres  will  not  do  so,  and 
must  be  grown  in  sand  or  gravel  and  pure, 
fresh  meadow  loam  only.  Manure  is  fatal  to 
all  the  wild  imported  kinds  having  thin  fibrous 
roots.  As  this  paper  is  merely  tentative,  I  hope 
other  growers  will  give  us  their  opinion  on  the 
points  herein  raised.  Veronica. 


Hoop-petticoat  Daffodils. — These  are  flower- 
ing freely  with  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  of  Tooting, 
and  though  many  consider  them  delicate,  doubtless 
through  their  frail  aspect,  they  are  in  full  bloom,  not 
only  in  pits,  but  in  the  open  air.  There  is  a  large 
patch  of  the  type  and  N.  Balbooodium  citrinus,  in 
both  cases  the  seed  having  been  sown  in  a  cold 
pit  in  188i.  The  bulbs  were  planted  in  an  open 
spot  and  bloomed  last  season,  while  this  year,  owing 
to  their  increased  strength,  the  flowers  are  more 
plentiful.  The  type  seems  to  be  much  freer  than 
the  primrose-coloured  citrinus,  as  the  last-mentioned 
showed  but  comparatively  few  blooms,  while  the 
other  mide  a  golden  carpet  with  its  clear,  rich, 
basket  -  shaped:  flowers.  From  this  it  may  be 
gathered  that  the  Basket  Daffodils,  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  the  lovely  white  monophyllus,  are 
truly  hardy ;  in  fact,  proving  by  the  growth  and 
display  they  make  that  even  pot  culture  is  unne- 
cessary and  unnatural  treatment.  Besides  the  beds 
of  them  in  the  open  air,  there  were  several  pits 
filled  with  bulbs  in  (lower,  testifying  to  the  interest 
that  is  taken  in  this  small,  bat  beautiful  group. 
Most  of  the  readers  of  The  Gakden  must  be  well 
acquainted  now  with  the  history  of  the  several 
forms  of  Corbularia,  as  many  notes  have  appeared 
within  the  last  three  or  four  year^,  so  that  it  would 
be  mere  repetition  to  travel  over  the  same  ground 
again,  but  we  may  urge  their  still  more  wider  culture, 
as  things  bo  frail  and  delicately  coloured  should  not 
be  passed  by.  The  Corbularia  is  a  small  group,  yet 
there  is  considerable  distioctaess  amongst  them, 
from  the  pure  white  monophyllus  to  the  primrose- 
tinted  citrinus.    Trioae  who  are  Dalljdil  eathusia'ti 


will  also  not  forget  such  gems  as  nivalis  or  the 
large-flowered  conspicuus.  All  may  be  easily  grown 
in  pots,  but  except  in  the  case  of  the  more  tender 
kinds,  as  monophyllus,  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so. 
Grow  them  in  the  open  air,  making  clumps  of  them 
on  the  rockery,  border,  or  in  quiet  nooks  where  we 
can  see  them  amid  surroundings  as  natural  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them  in  an  English  garden. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Herbaceous  flower  border. — This  is  the  first 
time  we  have  intermixed  in  these  borders  ordinary 
spring-flowering  bulbs  such  as  Tulips,  Hyacinths, and 
Narcissi,  also  clumps  of  Primroses,  Pansies,  Wall- 
flowers, and  Silenes.  They  produce  a  charming  effect 
now  that  there  is  such  an  abundance  of  leafage  from 
the  new  growth  of  the  perennials.  Weak  or  badly- 
furnished  places  in  the  borders  can  now  be  seen,  and 
ought  to  be  remedied  forthwith  by  planting  addi- 
tional plants,  which,  if  not  in  stock,  can  readily  be 
obtained  by  lifting  and  dividing  the  larger  clumps, 
the  major  part  of  which  may  still  be  transplanted 
successfully.  Japanese  Anemones,  perennial  Sun- 
flowers, Acanthuses,  Everlasting  Peas,  Pajonies, 
Potentillas,  Spirseas,  and  Poppies  are  amongst  the 
most  important  of  those  that  should  not  be  removed 
at  this  late  period.  Phloxes,  Pyrethrums,  Delphi- 
niums, Geums,  Asters,  Day  Lilies,  Rudbeckias,  and 
other  tufty  growers  may  be  transplanted  for  another 
fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Should  the  plants  not  be 
sufficiently  large  for  division,  all  vacancies  can  just 
as  efllectively  be  furnished  by  sowing  hardy  annuals, 
or,  better  still,  planting  the  said  annuals  out  from 
the  stock  of  seedlings  in  frames.  The  showery 
weather  has  lately  been  favourable  to  this  work  and 
this  labour  we  have  completed,  having  formed 
clumps  of  Asters,  Stocks,  and  Everlastings. 

Bedding  out. — By  the  introduction  of  hardy 
plants,  bedding  out  has  in  most  gardens  been  re- 
duced to  reasonable  proportions.  Ours  is  about  half 
of  what  it  was  a  few  years  since,  and  yet  we  have  just 
as  much  ground  occupied  with  flowers,  but  as  they 
are  hardy  we  can  do  the  work  more  leisurely,  or 
rather  at  odd  times  when  other  work  is  not  pressing. 
We  are  now  planting  the  groundwork  and  lines  of 
design  with  hardy  plants,  such  as  Cerastiums,  An- 
tennarias,  Herniarias,  Veronica  incana,  Sedums,  and 
Echeverias ;  and  of  plants  for  lines  and  masses, 
Violas,  Calceolarias,  Gnaphaliums,  and  Leucophy  tons 
are  being  put  out,  also  small  Retinosporas  and 
Junipers  as  "  dot "  plants.  All  upright  edgings  to 
beds  are  planted  with  Herniaria  glabra,  which  in 
dry  weather  requires  to  be  kept  regularly  watered, 
otherwise  the  soil  cracks  and  the  plants  die  off.  Of 
course,  when  once  the  soil  is  coxered  by  the  growth 
of  the  plants,  water  may  then  be  discontinued,  but 
on  no  account  until  then.  Some  narrow  edgings  to 
flower-beds  of  variegated  Thyme  that  have  been 
planted  three  years  are  as  good  to-day  as  ever,  and 
anyone  in  search  of  a  plant  to  form  a  permanent 
edging  to  Hower-beds  should  use  this  Herniaria.  It 
requires  clipping  once  a  month  during  the  summer, 
and  care  is  requisite  that  the  operator  does  not  cut 
into  old  wood,  from  which  part  of  the  plant  new 
shoots  do  not  start  well. 

Tuberous  Begonias  —All  plants  of  these  that 
are  intended  for  the  flower  beds  are  being  grown  on 
slowly  in  a  cold  frame,  and  are  planted  out  in  a 
compost  of  light  loa,m  and  leaf-soil,  equal  parts. 
They  are  throwing  up  shoots  of  great  strength, 
due,  I  think,  to  the  cool  weather  and  being  pro- 
tected from  harsh  winds.  Weak  growths  have  been 
pinched  quite  back  to  the  crown  of  the  tuber,  and 
not  more  than  three  stems  or  growths  are  left  on 
each  plant.  These  three  stems  will,  of  course,  main- 
tain the  lead  of  any  other  shoots  that  throw  up 
after  they  are  planted  out  permanently  and  give 
character  to  the  plants  the  whole  of  the  summer,  as 
they  are,  as  it  were,  the  pillars  round  which  the 
smaller  shoots  cluster,  ensuring  a  bushy  habit  of 
growth  in  addition  to  suocessional  llowering.  I 
know  no  bedding  plant  that  better  repays  special 
preparation  of  the  soil,  and,  therefore,  this  ought 
not  to  be  begrudged.  Given  cow  manure  and 
lijht  loam,  well  incorporated  together  and  at  least 
ly  inches  in  depth,  together  with  a  surface  mulch- 


ing of  cocoa  fibre,  and  the  severest  drought  will  not 
appreciably  check  the  well-doing  of  the  plants. 

Standard  plants  foe  flower  beds. — To  avoid 
undue  formality  and  evenness  in  our  bedding-out 
arrangements,  we  have  of  late  years  used  in  quantity 
what  for  want  of  a  better  term  I  call  standards. 
The  plants  are  planted  in  sirgle  file  at  regular  in- 
tervals according  to  the  design  or  pattern  of  bed. 
They  are  of  varying  height,  colour,  and  habit  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  plant  with  which  they  are  to 
be  associated,  as,  for  instance,  we  have  pyramidal- 
shaped  plants  of  Iresinefor  the  centres  of  small  circles 
of  variegated  Pelargoniums,  small  specimen  varie- 
gated Pelargonium  Lady  Plymouth  for  the  centres 
of  dark  foliage  plants,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
entire  series  of  formal  arrangements.  The  rule 
followed  in  the  dispersion  of  the  various  sections  of 
plants  used  as  standards  is  to  have  them  as 
opposite  in  habit  and  colour  from  the  plants  form- 
ing the  general  arrangement  as  is  compatible  with 
the  harmonious  blending  of  the  whole.  The  plants 
of  Iresine,  variegated  Pelargoniums,  and  Fuchsias 
are  now  being  potted  into  5-inch  pots,  and  for  some 
time  yet  they  will  be  grown  on  in  warmth,  and  be 
kept  compact  by  pinching  out  the  points  of  any  side 
shoots  that  show  a  tendency  to  outrun  others.  If  they 
have  a  good  stem  to  start  with.  Fuchsias  naturally 
develop  a  pyramidal  habit,  and  plants  of  this  form 
are  not  only  excellent  for  standards  in  beds  of  other 
plants,  but  make  a  very  handsome  bed  it  planted  a 
sufficient  distance  from  each  other.  We  have  fre- 
quently planted  them  in  this  way,  and  to  fiU  out 
the  beds  at  once  planted  as  undergrowth  Gnapha- 
lium  lanatum,  variegated  Mesembryanthemum,  &c  , 
the  said  groundwork  plants  being  pulled  out  as  the 
growth  of  Fuchsias  progressed. 

General  work. — Potting  Dahlias,  Marguerites, 
Cannas,  Castor-oils,  Solanums,  Tobaccos,  and  other 
foliage  plants  for  sub-tropical  arrangements  into 
larger  pots.  Except  Alternantheras,  which  we 
strike  on  manure  beds,  propagation  is  now  finished, 
and  the  pits  are  being  made  use  of  for  pricking  off 
seedling  Petunias,  Verbenas,  Phlox  Drummondi, 
Mimulus,  Cupheas,  &c.  Annuals  sown  in  a  frame 
are  now  strong  enough  for  planting  out,  and  the 
first  warm,  showery  day  this  work  will  be  done. 
The  ground  has  already  been  prepared  by  a  dustiog 
of  lime  and  soot,  and  a  rough  rake  over  at  the  time 
of  planting  is  all  that  is  now  needed.  Mowing, 
clipping  edges,  weeding,  and  rolling  of  walks  must 
be  noted  as  amongst  the  most  pressing  duties  at  the 
present  time.  If  the  first  clean  up  is  thoroughly 
done,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  work  to  keep  the 
garden  tidy  all  the  summer. 

W.   WiLDSMITH. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Dondia  Spinactis  is  a  compact,  denfie-growiDg.  and 
neat  rock  plant,  interesting  on  account  of  the  profusion  of 
its  greenish  flowers.  It  is  flowering  In  several  pUces, 
notably  on  the  rockery  at  Chiswick. 

Hedera  con  grlomerata  is  a  curious  little  kind,  not 
free  and  graceful,  like  our  English  Ivy.  but  with  twisted 
stems  and  leav  -s,  that  give  it  a  contorted  appearance.  It  is 
a  choice  thing  to  use  if  variety  is  wanted  on  the  rockery. 

Allium  p  iradoxicum  is  a  quaint  flower,  growing  about 
0  inchoi  high.  It  has  small  bell-sliaped,  drooping,  paper- 
white  flowers.  The  leaves  when  bruised  have  a  strong 
Garlic  smell.     A  i>lant  ia  Ijloomlug  freely  at  Chiswick. 

Anemone  nenaoroea  bracteata  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
spring  Anemones  we  have.  A  large  plant  of  it  at  Brox- 
bou'neis  smothered  with  the  clear  white  flowers  which  peep 
up  modestly  above  the  rich  profusion  of  leafage. 

A  Ifaroissus  that  we  might  regard  as  the  true  cernuus 
is  in  flower  at  Broxbourne.  It  has  a  long,  straight,  cylin- 
drical trumpet,  the  perianth  twisted,  and  the  colour  far 
whiter  than  the  majority  of  the  varieties  of  the  albicans 
group. 

A  lar^e  Side  -  saddle  Flox^e*.  named  Sarracenia 
exonions's,  sent  a  few  days  ago  by  Messrs.  11.  Veiteh,  of 
Exeter,  scenn  to  be  a  giant  American  form.  It  has  a  strong 
stem,  fuppurting  a  flower  twice  the  size  of  that  of  our 
common  S.  iiurpurea,  and  of  lighter  colour. 

Fuschkinias  are  charming  hardy  flowers.  P.  libanotica 
is  a  gi-cat  favourite,  but  the  variety  comnacta  is  known  as 
yot  to  the  chosen  few.  It  ia  a  delicate  flower,  the  r.aceme 
loose  .and  elegant,  the  coloLU-  being  blue,  with  deeper  veins 
of  the  same  clear  tint, 

Houstonia  ceerulea  alba  ia  a  Beat,  dense,  compact 
little  plant,  now  a  mass  of  pure  white  flowers  in  Messrs. 
Paul's  nursery  at  Itroxbourne.  It  does  almirably  in  smill 
pots  under  cold  frame  treatment.  The  blue-fljwcred  type  is 
a  Virginian  plant. 
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The  Bloodroot  (Saiguinaria  canadensis)  is  a 
lovely  American  flower  that  delights  in  a  peaty  soil 
and  partially  shaded  position.  It  does  well  behind  a 
hedge,  as  there  it  is  protected  from  teen  winds  and 
heavy  rains.  In  this  way  it  is  grown  at  Broxhoume, 
where  a  clump  of  the  almost  pure  white  flowers,  but 
faintly  tinged  with  pink  on  the  outside,  makes  a  plea- 
sant feature. 

Marsh  Marigolds  are  flowering  now  with  their 
wonted  freedom  and  brilliancy.  These  water-loving 
plants  are  most  useful  for  bog  gardens,  and  the  best 
are  the  double  variety  and  that  known  as  nionstrosa, 
which  has  larger  and  even  more  brilliant  blossoms 
than  the  common  kinds.  A  white  Caltha,  named  C. 
leptosephala,  a  Califomian  plant,  was  flowering  re- 
cently at  Broxhoume.  This  is  a  rare  and  interesting 
form. 

Oxlips. — The  Oslips  in  some  of  the  Sussex  woods 
are  finer  than  I  have  ever  seen  them.  Large,  strong 
tufts  are  throwing  up  stems  nearly  1  foot  high,  having 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  expanded  flowers,  whilst  the 
colours  vary  from  the  softest  primrose-yellow  to  those 
of  a  deeper  hue,  and  some  are  exceptionally  bright,  the 
eye  being  quite  orange.  The  scent,  too,  is  much 
stronger  than  that  of  the  Primrose. — A.  H. 

rrltillaria  Moggridgei  (Golden  Fritillary). — 
This  is  most  distinct,  the  blossoms  being  large  (2  inches 
long  and  Ih  inches  across),  golden-yellow,  with  a 
greenish  yellow  indistinct  band  down  the  centre  of  each 
of  the  divisions  of  the  flower.  The  latter  is  prettily 
chequered  with  brownish  crimson ;  especially  in  the 
interior  of  the  flower.  In  the  York  Nurseries  this  early 
spring-flowering  bulb  is  grown  in  quantity  and  hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands,  of  its  blossoms  may  now  be 
seen  there. — R.  P. 

Daffodil  major  superbus.— There  has  been 
some  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  this  Dafl"odil.  Would 
anyone  having  a  bulb  of  the  variety  Vicar  of  Lul- 
worth  compare  the  bloom  with  that  figured  in  the 
Gardeners'  Maijazini'  of  Bo^aiii/,  iii.,  169,  the  wood- 
cut of  which  appears  in  the  Conference  List  of  Daffo- 
dils, 1884  ?  From  my  standpoint,  I  fancy  the  Vicar 
may  be  the  lost  plant.  The  same  woodcut  has  since 
been  doing  duty  for  a  large  flowering  yellow  Daffodil 
of  some  distinctness.  It  certainly  resembles  what  I 
know  as  Vicar  of  Lulworth. — W.  B.  H.,  Cork. 

A  few  choice  DafFodils.— The  Daffodil  is 
essentially  the  flower  of  the  season,  and  as  there 
are  many  admirers  of  this  gay  flower,  a  few  notes 
may  be  welcome.  The  following  were  all  flowering 
a  few  days  ago  with  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Brox- 
bourne,  and  seemed  to  have  special  points  of  beauty. 
Amongst  the  double  forms  there  was  one  named 
Sulphur  Crown  that  deserves  mention;  it  is  looser, 
more  elegant,  and  larger  than  the  Butter  and  Eggs 
kind,  in  size  and  aspect  showing  an  aflinity  to  the 
double  Poet's  Narcissus.  The  colour  is  of  a  delicate 
sulphur-yellow,  shading  to  a  deeper  tint  towards 
the  centre.  Amongst  the  Poet's  varieties  there 
were  Bnrbidgei,  with  its  bright  orange  cup  and 
white  segments  ;  poeticus  angustifolia,  narrow 
Grass-like  leaves,  and  exquisite  fragrance ;  and  Bnr- 
bidgei Marie,  with  broad  segments  and  chalice,  and 
excellent  form.  A  gem  of  the  tortuosus  or  albicans 
ssotion  is  N.  Leda,  a  drooping,  creamy  white,  and 
exceedingly  beautiful  Daffodil.  N.  odorus  rngi- 
losas  is  a  Jonquil  all  should  have ;  it  has  the 
delicious  fragrance  of  our  common  Jonquil  and  a 
wrinkled  cup;  the  colour  is  rich  self  yellow.  N. 
Nelsoni  major  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  Daffodil, 
the  flower  bold,  vigorous,  and  the  colours  pure;  the 
crown  is  rich  yellow  and  the  perianth  wliite. 

"What  is  an  alpine  ? — In  answer  to  "  J.  H."  in 
The  Garden,  May  5  (p.  405),  the  word  alpine  is  a 
general  term  for  plants  that  grow  in  the  alpine 
or  mountain  regions  of  the  world.  By  alpine 
regions  are  meant  high  mountain  ranges.  A'egeta- 
tion  is  varied  on  these  mountains  according  to  their 
situation  and  altitude.  Plants  of  wide  distribution 
will  inhabit  high  mountains  in  one  part  of  the 
world  and  grow  down  to  the  seashore  in  another 
colder  region.  Plants  that  are  quite  common  in  the 
meadows  in  our  own  country  are  alpine  in  other 
regions.  The  term  in  gardens  is  applied  to  any 
diminutive  plant  that  grows  in  such  countries. 
Generally  all  small  plants  under  the  stature  of 
bushes  are  included.  On  the  mountains  above  a 
certain  line  no  trees  are  found ;  whereas,  under  the 
snow  and  protected  by  it,  there  is  often  a  world  of 
beautiful  flower-life.     This  varies  infinitely,  bulbs 


being  very  usual,  and  therefore  the  smaller  Nar- 
cissi are  properly  termed  alpine.  They  are,  in 
fact,  true  mountain  flowers.  But  "J.  H."  must  not 
expect  that  any  such  term  can  be  more  than  gene- 
rally helpful.  Man  makes  definitions  for  his  own 
convenience,  but  Nature  works  with  infinite  grada- 
tions, and  does  not  sympathise  with  man's  longing 
for  exact  definitions.  It  is  better  to  say  "  alpine 
plants  "  than  "  alpines." 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWEK. 

ANGR.^CUM  SBSQUIPEDALE. 

This  plant,  introduced  first  by  Mr.  W.  Ellis 
from  the  island  of  Madagascar,  is  one  of  the 
most  majestic  species  in  the  genus.     Mr.  Ellis, 


Angiwcum  sesquipedale.  Engraved  for  The  Garden 
from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Erskine  Beveridge, 
St.  Leonard's  Hall,  Dunfermline. 

in  the  narratives  of  his  joiirneys  in  this  island, 
frequently  speaks  of  plants  in  such  terms  as  to 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  had  he  not  been  a 
missionary  he  would  have  made  an  excellent 
plant  collector.  Since  that  time  several  firms 
have  obtained  supplies  of  this  and  many  other 
Angrsecums,  which  genus  appears  to  abound 
there  and  in  the  neighbouring  islands.  A  short 
time  ago  I  noted  a  very  large  quantity  of 
plants  of  this  species  in  the  Messrs.  Low's 
nursery  at  Clapton.  The  plant  here  illus- 
trated was  grown  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Erskine 
Beveridge,  St.  Leonard's  Hall,  Dunfermline. 
As  a  species  this  plant  is  thoroughly  distinct 


from  any  other  kind.  It  has  closely-set,  dis- 
tichous, broadly  strap-shaped  leaves,  which 
have  a  peculiar  blue-green  hue  ;  whOst  its  large 
flowers,  which  are  thick,  waxy  in  texture,  ivory- 
white,  and  very  fragrant,  are  produced  on  a 
somewhat  pendent  scape,  three  or  four  together, 
the  flowers  being  some  G  inches  or  7  inches 
across,  with  a  greenish  white  spur  upwards  of  a 
foot  in  length.  It  is  not  found  in  the  cool  dis- 
tricts of  the  island,  nor  in  the  thickly-wooded 
parts,  so  that  it  requires  the  heat  of  the  East 
India  house  and  an  abundance  of  light  and  air. 
The  plants  usually  bloom  in  mid-winter  ;  some 
forms,  however,  are  much  later,  which  has  led 
to  the  inference  that  there  are  two  varieties,  an 
autumn  and  winter  and  a  spring-blooming  kind. 
In  my  travels  this  season  I  have  seen  an  unusual 
number  of  plants  flowering  late. 

Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum.— This  magni- 
ficent species  of  Lady's  Slipper,  named  in  honour  of 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  even  as  a  small  plant  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  for  beauty  of  foliage  and 
flower;  but  seen  in  the  condition  in  which  I  recently 
noted  a  specimen  at  the  Castle  Nursery,  Norwood, 
it  is  grand  in  the  extreme.  The  plant  was  over 
2  feet  across,  and  bore  nearly  half  a  hundred  flowers. 
This  was  one  of  Mr.  Burbidge's  lucky  gains  in 
Borneo,  a  land  which  appears  to  yield  new  Orchids 
to  every  fresh  collector. — H. 

Yellow-flowered  forms  of  Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei. — A  remarkable  and  very  handsome 
plant,  resembling  very  much  that  called  0.  ex- 
cellens  of  Beichenbach,  and  figured  in  The  Garden 
for  April  1,  1882,  was  recently  offered  for  sale  in 
Messrs.  Protheroe's  rooms.  The  sepals  and  petals 
were  clear  lemon-yellow,  the  former  ornamented 
with  large  spots  of  crimson,  petals  also  spotted  and 
white  at  the  base;  lip  pandurate,  pure  white,  with 
a  broad  blotch  of  crimson  immediately  under  the 
crest,  which  is  yellow.  Another  plant  offered  for 
sale  at  the  same  time  as  the  above  was  more  highly 
coloured,  and  appeared  to  be  a  hybrid,  its  lip  being 
different  in  shape  to  that  of  0.  Pescatorei.  Whether 
hybrid  or  not,  it  was  exceedingly  handsome,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  rich  golden  yellow,  passing 
into  white  towards  the  base,  and  all  broadly  barred 
with  crimson.  The  lip  is  white,  profusely  blotched 
with  crimson ;  crest  yellow.  Its  growth  appeared 
to  resemble  that  of  O.  crispum,  but  its  lip  was 
like  that  seen  in  the  form  of  0.  Halli  figured 
in  the  Jlotanical  Magazuic,  t.  6237.  The  two  plants 
did  not  come  from  the  same  establishment.  Both 
of  them  are  exceedingly  handsome  and  distinct 
from  each  other.. — W. 

Iiselia  harpophylla. — This  Orchid  is  making 
a  display  in  our  collection  with  its  rich  orange-col- 
oured flowers,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  most  other 
kinds.  It  lasts  in  bloom  for  fully  eight  weeks, 
its  time  for  flowering  being  from  February  to  April, 
and  it  does  well  in  an  intermediate  house.  I  can- 
not call  it  a  strong  grower,  but  a  healthy  plant 
grows  freely.  L^lia  harpophylla  requires  a  long 
rest  after  flowering,  in  order  to  better  prepare  it  for 
growth,  otherwise  the  latter  becomes  irregular  and 
the  flowering  is  likely  to  be  disappointing.  During 
the  resting  season,  water  ought  not  to  be  entirely 
withheld.  I  grow  my  plants  in  pots  filled  three 
parts  full  with  a  mixed  drainage  of  potsherds,  char- 
coal, and  broken  bricks,  covering  these  with  Sphag- 
num ;  then  for  potting,  turfy  peat  with  some  lumps 
cf  charcoal  is  used.  Care  is  taken  that  the  plant  is 
firmly  fixed  and  slightly  elevated  above  the  rim  of 
the  pot.  Afterwards  surface  the  whole  with  Sphag- 
num. The  plants  will  also  grow  well  in  baskets, 
but  I  prefer  pots,  as  the  roots  cling  firmly  to  the 
sides  of  them,  and  this  [is  beneficial  to  the  plants. 
Potting  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  buds  are  be- 
ginning to  swell  at  the  base  or  crown,  and  in  most 
cases  when  the  plants  have  been  rooting  well  the 
pots  will  have  to  be  broken,  taking  care  not  to  in- 
jure the  roots  that  cling  to  them.  The  plants, 
owing  to  their  slender  habit,  enjoy  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere while  growing  and  plenty  of  water  at  the 
roots,  sometimes  twice  a  day  if  the  weather  is  hot 
and  dry.    But  there  must   be  ample  drainage  to 
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allow  the  water  to  pass  quickly  away,  and  a  shady 
position  should  be  selected.— T.  Record. 

Odontoglossum  vexillarium  leucoglos- 
sum. — A  very  large-flowered  form  of  this  species  is 
now  blooming  in  Mr.  Partington's  collection  at 
Cheshunt,  and  appears  to  be  this  variety.  As 
before  remarked,  the  flowers  are  very  fine,  sepals 
and  petals  deep  rose  colour,  the  lip  being  pure 
white.  It  is  very  handsome,  and  stands  out  dis- 
tinctly from  those  of  the  ordinary  type  and  a  very 
dark  form  which  is  flowering  beside  it  in  an  inter- 
mediate house. — G. 

Oncidium  obryzatum.  —  This  is  an  old 
and  much  neglected  species.  Years  ago  it  was 
highly  prized,  as  being  of  a  compact  habit  of 
growth,  free  flowering,  and  very  showy.  The  spikes 
are  much  branched  and  bear  an  abundance  of 
flowers,  which  are  bright  yellow,  barred  with 
chocolate,  with  a  blotch  of  orange-red  on  the  crest. 
The  blooms  are  deliciously  sweet-scented,  and  last 
a  considerable  time  in  perfection.  It  is  a  native  of 
Peru,  and  thrives  well  in  a  cool  house.  Some  good 
examples  of  this  plant  were  recently  blooming  in 
Mr.  Partington's  collection  at  Cheshunt. — W. 

Odontoglossum  aspersum.— This  is  a  sup- 
posed natural  hybrid  between  O.  maculatum,  and 
O.  Rossi,  partaking  of  the  former  most  in  its  habit 
of  growth.  In  many  collections  I  have  seen  plants 
called  0.  aspersum  which  I  cannot  but  believe  are 
O.  Rossi,  with  a  creamy  white  ground.  I  observed 
recently,  however,  an  unmistakable  specimen  of  this 
form  flowering  in  Mr.  Shuttleworth's  nursery  at  Clap- 
ham,  from  amongst  a  recent  importation.  The 
sepals  and  petals  resemble  those  of  0.  Rossi,  tut 
have  a  yellow  ground,  whilst  the  lip  is  broadly 
heart-shaped,  yellowish  white,  with  the  crests 
yellow.— -W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Lawrenceana. — I  herewith  enclose 
you  a  spike  of  Cattleya  Lawrenceana,  and  should 
feel  much  obliged  by  your  opinion  as  to  whether 
you  consider  it  a  good  variety.  At  present  we 
have  other  plants  of  the  same  Cattleya  in  flower, 
but  this  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  lot  in  appearance, 
owing  to  its  having  a  much  larger  lip  and  broader 
petals.  The  spike  I  forward  you  opened  its  flowers 
three  weeks  ago,  and  of  course  is  not  quite  so  deeply 
coloured  now  as  in  its  early  stages  of  flowering. 
We  have  grown  the  plant  on  a  Teak-wood  raft 
hanging  close  up  to  the  roof.  In  that  position  it 
rooted  freely,  but,  strange  to  say,  very  few  of  the 
roots  laid  hold  of  the  raft,  but  hang  down  from  it  a 
considerable  length.  C.  Lawrenceana  seems  both  a 
good  growing  and  free-flowering  variety,  and  the 
high  colouring  of  the  flowers  is  very  telling  in  con- 
trast to  the  lighter  shades  of  C.  Trianaj  and  others. 
I  may  also  mention  that  it  does  equally  well  in  pots 
and  baskets.— Jas.  Routledge. 

*^*  A  richly-coloured  and  excellent  variety  of 
this  delightful  Cattleya. — Ed. 

Odontoglossum  Harryanum. — By  far  the 
finest  form  of  this  Orchid  that  has  flowered  in  the 
London  district,  and  probably  in  the  country,  I 
recently  noted  in  The  Woodlands  collection  at 
Streatham.  The  spike  had  been  produced  from  an 
imported  bulb,  so  that  a  correct  estimate  could  not 
be  formed  as  to  what  this  variety  will  become,  but 
should  it  never  be  finer  than  it  was  recently,  it  will 
be  a  superb  and  grand  form.  The  spike  bore  six 
liowers,  each  one  being  fully  (J  inches  in  length,  and 
well  open,  not  half  expanded,  as  is  the  case  with 
some  plantsthathaveflowered.  Thesepalsandpetals 
were  broad  and  full,  rich  chestnut,  profusely  barred 
and  streaked  with  golden  yellow.  The  lip  was  of 
immense  size,  somewhat  hastate,  front  portion  pnre 
white,  the  remaining  part  being  heavily  streaked 
and  fringed  with  lines  of  purple.  There  is  every 
probability  of  Odontoglossum  Harryanum  being  a 
far  grander  plant  than  it  was  ever  supposed  to  be, 
although  in  comparison  with  this  variety  many  of 
the  typical  size  will  be  coni-idered  poor.  It  was 
named  by  Professor  Reichenbach  in  honour  of  the 
present  head  of  the  firm  at  Chelsea,  Mr.  Harry 
Veitch,  who  said  of  it,  "  It  is  a  fresh  type,  a  grand 
and  unexpected  surprise."  The  plant  was  first 
obtained  by  Mr.  Ilorsman,  of  Colchester,  and  the 
fctock  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Messr.o.  Veitcb. 


The  present  variety,  however,  is  from  an  importation 
of  Mr.   Sander,  of  St.  Albans.      I  have  seen  the 
plants  growing  freely  with  0.  Alexandras,   but  in 
Mr.  Measures'  collection  at  Streatham  0.  Harryanum 
is  kept  slightly  warmer,  being  grown  in  a  house 
with  a  north   aspect  against  the    back   wall,  the 
front  portion  being  occupied  with  Lycastes,  Ccelo- 
gyne  cristata,  &c.,  all  of  which  appear  to  enjoy  their 
quarters,  as  they  are  growing  very  freely. — W.  H.  G. 
Epidendrum  rhizophorum. — When  one  calls 
to  mind  the  grand  examples  of  this  plant  which 
used  to  be  grown  and  bloomed  by  Mr.  Wolley,  of 
Cheshunt,  in  years  gone  by,  and  the  exceptionally 
fine  example  of  it  which  formerly  grew  upon  the 
back   wall   of   the  Orchid  house  at   Kew,  it  is  a 
source  of  regret  that  the  plant  is  not  more  generally 
grown  at  the  present  day.     Naturally,  it  appears  to 
scramble  amongst  Grass  and  other  low  herbage  on 
the  high  mountains  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  and 
produces  upon  the  apex  of  its  shoots  large  corym- 
bose racemes   of    dark  orange-scarlet  flowers,  the 
front  lobe  of  the  lip  being  deeply  fringed.     The 
blooms  last  about  three  months  in  beauty,  and  a 
large  specimen   will  be  nearly  always  in   flower 
throughout  the  year.    A  nice  form  of  this  plant  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  Mr.  Partington's  collection,  grow- 
ing in  a  cool  house. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleyas  just  now  are  abundant  at  Cheshunt, 
but  they  are  largely  cut  for  the  embellishment  of 
Mr.  Partington's  town  house.  On  the  occasion  of  my 
recent  visit,  I  noted  C.  Skinneri,  C.  speciosissima, 
C.  Lawrenceana,  C.  citrina,  C.  Triana;  In  variety, 
several  forms  of  the  showy  C.  Mendeli,  and  Lslia 
purpurata.  Some  of  the  forms  of  C.  Mendeli  were 
remarkable  for  the  gorgeous  colouring  of  the  lip, 
but  one  variety  named  pulcherrima  was  remarkable 
for  its  grace  and  elegance.  The  flower  is  very 
large ;  sepals  and  petals  pure  snow-white,  without 
tinge  or  shade  of  colour ;  the  lip  is  very  large  and 
beautifully  crisp  round  the  edge;  the  ground  white, 
stained  in  front  with  soft  lilac,  through  which  run 
numerous  radiating  lines  of  white ;  the  throat  pale 
lemon-yellow.  It  is  at  once  a  chaste  and  charming 
variety.— W.  H.  G. 

Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus.— This  is 
anotner  species  of  the  genus  which  appears  to 
grow  and  flower  well  with  Mr.  Searing,  who  has 
charge  of  Mr.  Partington's  establishment,  where  it 
is  grown  in  the  coolest  position  in  the  cool  house. 
This  is  the  most  natural  treatment  it  can  receive, 
and  wherever  I  have  seen  it  doing  well  it  has  always 
been  grown  cool.  Lindley's  assertion  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  cultivate  was  made  before  the  cool 
treatment  of  Orchids  had  dawned  upon  the  horti- 
cultural world,  and  only  those  who  try  to  grow  it  in 
heat  will  agree  with  his  statement.  Skinner  says 
that  he  found  it  on  cloud-capped  mountains,  amidst 
continual  mists,  in  the  regions  of  Lichens,  &o., 
clearly  indicating  its  choice  of  a  cool  temperature 
and  a  moisture-laden  atmosphere.  Its  foliage  and 
bulbs  are  of  a  glaucous  hue.  The  spike  is  erect  and 
bears  a  large  raceme  of  brilliant  vermilion-orange 
and  yellow  flowers,  which  last  nearly  three  months 
in  beauty.  It  is  one  of  the  iirst  Orchids  I  should 
advise  an  amateur  to  invest  in. — W.  H.  G. 


lemon-yellow,  and  with  the  sepals  and  petals  undulate 
at  the  edees. 

Lselia  Sohilleriana. — A  most  brilliant  form  of 
this  plant  is  now  flowering  in  Mr.  Shuttleworth's  nur- 
sery at  Clapham  Park.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
pure  white,  whilst  the  lip  is  of  a  vivid  rich  crimson- 
magenta.  This  is  the  first  to  flower  from  a  fine  im- 
portation of  Lielias  recently  received  by  Mr.  Shuttle- 
worth  from  his  partner  and  collector,  and  leads  one  to 
the  hope  that  some  new  forms  may  eventually  be  found 
amongst  them. 

Masdevallia  ignea. — Masdevallias  are  well 
grown  by  Mr.  James  at  Norwood,  and  the  chief  re- 
quirements appear  to  be  a  low  temperature  well  charged 
with  moisture.  Of  the  species  here  named  I  recently 
saw  a  fine  example  hearing  some  forty  flowers,  which 
quite  dazzled  the  eye  by  their  brilliancy.  There  were 
also  blooming  some  excellent  forms  of  M.  Veitchi  and 
M.  Harryaua.  The  blooms  of  such  plants  afford  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  white  flowers  of  Odontoglos- 
sum AlexandriB  and  0.  Pcseatorei,  and,  moreover,  the 
two  genera  may  be  grown  together. — W.  H. 


SHORT  NOTMS.— ORCHIDS. 


Cypripedium  Sallleri. — This  is,  I  believe,  a 
Continental  hybrid  obtained  between  C.  insigne  and 
C.  villosum,  and,  like  all  seedlings,  there  appears  to  be 
considerable  diiibronco  in  individual  plants.  A  form  of 
this  kind  now  flowering  with  Mr.  Shuttleworth  at 
Claphani  is  simply  magnificent ;  the  flower  is  larger 
than  that  of  C.  villosum,  the  pouch  and  petals  being 
almost  identical  with  those  of  villosum.  whilst  the  dor- 
^^al  sepal  is  similar  to  that  of  ineignc  f\laulei,  but  supe- 
rior, thus  combining  the  beauties  of  both  parents. 

Odontoglossum  Lindeni.— Some  plants  of  this 
rare  speeied  have  recently  been  received  by  Mr. 
CharlcBworth,  of  Bradford.  It  appears  to  have  first 
flowered  in  the  country  a-  out  ten  years  ago  with  Mr. 
liuclian,  of  Southdmptou,  who  found  it  thrive  in  a 
very  low  temperature  ;  indeed,  the  ntmosphero  of  the 
house  in  winter  never  exceeds  57^.  It  forms  very  large 
bulbs,  and  produces  a  long,  bold  spike,  which  attains 
a  length  of  about  .3  feet,  and  is  much  branched.  The 
fli  >wer8  are  numerous,  1 1  inches  across,  wholly  of  a  clear 
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WEEDS. 

Last  season  being  Lot  and  dry,  much  less  diffi- 
culty than  usual  was  experienced  in  the  exter- 
mination of  weeds,  but  apparently  this  had  no 
very   appreciable   effect  upon  the  much-to-be- 
desired  complete   riddance   of    them.      A   few 
species  may  be  less  plentiful  than  they  were 
last  year,  but,  on  tlie  whole,  there  is  no  marked 
falling  oft'  in  tlte  number   of  seedlings  of  the 
worst   pests.      Nearly  every   garden   has  some 
particular  nuisance  in  the  shape  of  weeds.     In 
our  case,  Groundsel  is  always  troublesome,  and 
perhaps  no  annual  weed  is,  when  once  well  f  sta- 
blished  on  a  place,  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of. 
Every  plant  may  be  destroyed  during  one  sea- 
son before  it  matures  seed,  and  yet  the  ground  is 
liable  to  be  covei-ed  with  young  plants  the  follow- 
ing spring.     The  seeds  of  weeds  appear  to  possess 
great  vitality.     They  may  be  trenched  into  the 
ground   2  feet   or  more   deep   this    year,   and 
twenty  years  hence  if  again  brought  to  the  sur- 
face,  the  greater  portion  will  germinate.     The 
best  and  almost  only  remedy  in  most  instances 
is  the  flat  hoe,  and  the  sooner  this  is  started  the 
better  the  prospects  of  keeping  the  ground  clear 
of  weeds.     Cut  up  the  latter  when  quite  small 
or  at  the  present  time,  as  a  very  little  sunshine 
suffices  to  finish  their  destruction.     If  delayed 
until  they  are   well    established,   much    more 
labour  has  to  be  expended  in  hoeing  them  up, 
and  should  the  weather  prove  showery  the  bulk 
of  them  have  to  be  cleared  off,  or  otherwise  they 
(juickly  strike  root  again.     Timely  and  frequent 
surface  stirrings  of  the  ground  not  only  keep 
down  the  weeds,  but  tlie  garden  crops  are  much 
benefited  thereby.     Delay  the  hoeings  until  the 
weeds  are  nearly  or  (fuite  fully  grown,  and  the 
smaller   crops  will   be   both  damaged  by  their 
presence  and    injured    during  the    process   of 
removal. 

Annuals  ought  to  be  easily  kept  down  with 
the  hoe,  and  the  worst  to  deal  with  are  the  her- 
baceous and  fleshy-rooted  species,  notably  the 
common  Buttercup,  nr  wild  Rammculus,  Bind- 
weed, or  wild  Convolvulus,  and  the  Couch  Grass, 
or  Twitch,  as  termed  hereabouts.  Much  may 
be  done  witli  the  hoe,  even  in  this  case,  no 
plants  making  many  mots  when  the  top-growth 
is  systematically  destroyed.  But  there  are 
places  wliere  it  is  not  safe  to  use  a  hoe — in 
Asparagus  beds,  for  instance — and  in  such  cases, 
as  well  as  in  fruit  quarters,  the  best  plan  is  to 
fork  out  the  roots  as  often  as  possible.  Old 
gravel  walks  and  Box  edgings  encourage  the 
spread  of  Couch  Grass  especially,  and  the  first 
step  towards  clearing  a  garden  should  be  to 
eradicate  lioth  out  of  the  place.  Asphalt  walks 
are  easily  formed,  and  if  these  are  edged  with 
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common  thin  stones  on  edge,  or,  better  still,  im- 
perishabla  edging  tiles,  much  labour  and  trouble 
■will  bs  saved.  In  addition,  these  asphalt  walks 
can  be  wheeled  over  or  used  at  any  time  and 
no  weeds  ever  be  seen  on  them.  Horse  Radish 
bsdj,  old  plantations  of  Globe  Artichokes,  long- 
e.stablished  Ri^pberry  and  other  fruit  quarters 
also  harbour  and  favour  the  spread  of  fleshy- 
rooted  weeds,  and  a  good  clearance  of  both 
bushes  and  weeds  might  in  many  instances  be 
attempted  with  advantage.  It  must  not  be 
thought  I  would  advise  destroying  a  profitable 
bed  of  Artichokes  or  a  fruit  quarter  worth  pre- 
serving, but  there  are  miny  that  are  worn  out 
and  weed-infested  which  might  well  be  broken 
up,  at  any  rate  as  soon  as  the  requisite  supplies 
can  be  obtained  from  newer  plantations. 

A  quarter  or  breadth  of  ground  not  occupied 
by  fruit  bushes  and  trees,  or  vegetables  of  any 
Mad,  but  badly  overrun  with  Couch  Grass,  Bind- 
weed, or  Buttercups,  might  be  nearly,  or  quite, 
cleared  of  these  by  being  cropped  with  Scutch 
Champion  Pofatoes.  This  would,  if  properly 
carried  out,  be  more  effective  than  fallowing 
and  frequent  summer  cleanings,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  the  means  of  securing  a  profitable 
crop  of  Potatoes.  What  this  Potato  likes  is  a 
fairly  deep  and  freely  manured  root-run, 
good  farmyard  manure  dug  in,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  superphosphate  of  lime  applied  at  planting. 
Thus  treated,  the  rows  may  be  3  feet  apart  and 
the  sets  12  inches  asunder  in  the  drills,  though 
if  planted  in  the  open  fields,  where  less  haulm 
is  formed,  the  rows  ought  to  be  6  inches  nearer 
together.  One  or  two  hoeings  and  a  little  hand- 
weeding  are  necessary  after  the  haulm  is  through 
the  ground,  these  checking  the  weeds  and  loosen- 
ing the  soil  about  the  Potatoes.  Eventually  the 
whole  of  the  ground  is  completely  covered  with 
the  much  branching  haulm,  and  this  being  late 
in  ripening  off  smothers  and  kills  all  weed 
growth  underneath.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
apply  this  remedy,  but  it  would  be  of  no  avail 
on  poor,  uumanured  land. 

Weeds  on  the  garden  walks  are  often  an  eye- 
sore and  a  great  nuisance.  In  but  few  instances 
can  hoeing  be  resorted  to,  and  hand-weeding  is 
both  tedious  and  expensive.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  often  repeated  owing  to  the  numbers  of  tiny 
weeds  unavoidably  passed  over  each  time.  Heavy 
dressings  of  salt  are  frequently  given  to  garden 
walks,  and  during  some  seasons  these  are  fairly 
effective.  Too  much  of  it,  however,  may  easily 
destroy  the  Box  edgings  as  well  as  the  weeds, 
and  where  there  are  turf  borders  only,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  prevent  the  salt  being  carried 
by  the  feet  on  to  the  turf,  where  it  leaves  its 
mark  in  the  shape  of  brown  patches.  Arsenic 
and  hot  water  applied  in  sufficient  quantities  in- 
variably destroy  the  weeds,  but  there  is  a  lot 
of  ceremony  in  preparing  and  distributing  it,  as 
well  as  a  certain  amount  of  danger  to  pheasants 
and  other  birds  that  are  fond  of  grit.  There  are 
several  other  artificial  applications  which  I  have 
tried  and  can  strongly  recommend.  W.  I. 

Blanching  Asparagus. — In  "Kitchen  Garden 
Notes"  in  The  Gakden,  April  28  (p.  3S8),  "W.  I.  M." 
speaks  of  Asparagus  blanched  on  ttie  French  system, 
"so  as  to  have  a  good  length  of  stalk  and  a  compact 
point "  and  of  "  these  points  or  heads  which  only 
are  eaten."  The  description  may  be  applicable  to 
most  of  the  blanched  Asparagus  produced  in  Eng- 
land, but  is  utterly  untrue  of  the  French  article, 
which  is  tender  for  several  inches  and  blanched  to 
ivory  whiteness.  Will  some  experienced  hand  tell 
us  how  to  equal  the  work  of  these  French  growers 
whose  success  seems  to  be  as  conspicuous  as  our 
failure  ?  It  may  be  soothing  to  our  vanity  to  be 
satisfied  that  all  blanched  Asparagus  is  tough  and 
stringy,  but  our  practice  will  not  be  improved 
thereby. — Kho. 


ASPARAGUS  CULTIVATION  IN  AMERICA. 
MOEE  Asparagus  is  grown  in  Queen's  (this)  County 
than  in  any  other  in  America.  It  is  our  chief  and 
most  remunerative  farm  crop,  and  it  is  the  ambition 
of  every  farmer  to  ha^e  part  of  his  land  in  Aspara- 
gus. Land  planted  with  Asparagus  is  doubled  in 
value.  A  plantation  lasts  in  good  bearing  condition 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  But  as  it  is  a  very  ex- 
pensive crop  to  at  first  lay  down,  the  farmer  adds  a 
few  acres  each  year  rather  than  plant  many  acres 
at  one  time. 

There  is  no  danger  of  overstocking  the  market. 
We  begin  cutting  Asparagus  about  the  20th  or  25th 
of  April,  at  a  time  when  we  have  no  home  supply 
of  any  other  fresh  vegetable  except  salads  ;  conse- 
quently the  demand  for  it  is  great.  True,  Cabbage, 
Spinach,  Peas,  Cauliflower,  and  some  other  greens 
come  in  at  this  time  from  more  southern  States,  but 
that  does  not  matter  ;  home-grown  produce  always 
commands  the  best  price  in  the  market.  Besides, 
in  addition  to  the  consumption  of  it  in  a  fresh  state, 
vast  quantities  are  canned,  and  there  is  a  canning 
factory  in  almost  every  village  hereabout.  There 
are  three  of  these  factories  within  four  miles  of  me 
here.  Some  of  our  farmers  send  their  "grass" 
every  day  to  the  commission  agents  in  New  York  ; 
others  contract  to  supply  their  whole  crop  to  the 
canners.  After  the  Asparagus  season  is  over,  these 
factories  are  kept  busy  canning  Tomatoes,  Corn, 
Cucumbers,  Pears,  and  other  crops. 

We  have  a  good  many  (said  to  be)  varieties — for 
instance,  Oyster  Bay,  Moore's,  Conover's,  Argenteuil, 
and  others,  and  recently  from  southern  sources  the 
Palmetto  is  added.  I  grow  them  all,  and  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  I  can  tell  one  from  the  other. 
Bat  we  certainly  can  improve  them  by  careful  selec- 
tion. At  first  we  set  out  all  the  strong  plants,  and 
in  this  way  get  a  good  few  that  bear  rather  slender 
stems.  The  choicest  Conover's  is  a  gigantic  selec- 
tion.    My  Palmetto  is  not  yet  in  cutting  condition. 

Oar  land  is  sandy,  light  loamy,  or  loamy.  While 
Asparagus  likes  as  good  ground  as  does  any  other 
crop,  it  thrives  so  well  in  light  land,  that  we  always 
plant  our  sandy  lands  with  it  and  manure  liberally. 
We  do  not  plant  it  in  stiff  soils. 

Almost  every  farmer  raises  his  own  plants,  sow- 
ing the  seed  about  the  1st  of  April  in  rows  12  inches 
to  21  inches  apart  and  1 J  inches  deep.  It  is  often 
recommended  to  steep  the  seed  for  12  hours  or 
21  hours  before  sowing.  We  do  not  do  anything  of 
the  sort,  and  every  sound  seed  grows,  comes  up 
early  in  May,  and  the  plants  make  capital  crowns  | 
for  setting  out  next  spring.  If  thinned  a  little  in 
the  seed  rows  the  crowns  will  be  stronger.  We  do 
not  like  two-year-old  plants  for  setting  out.  A 
neighbour  of  mine  marks  the  finest  plants  in  his  old 
plantations,  lifts  and  divides  them,  and  uses  these 
divisions  as  sets  for  his  new  plantations,  and  he  has 
most  excellent  "  grass." 

In  preparing  our  land  for  Asparagus  we  plough 
the  ground  as  deeply  as  possible,  and  in  ihe  furrows 
run  t'ne  subsoil  plough,  in  this  way  loosening  the 
soil  15  or  more  inches  deep.  We  make  no  beds,  but 
plant  in  long  rows,  as  we  do  Potatoes,  for  hand 
labour  is  too  uncertain  and  expensive,  and  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  preparing  and  cultivating  the 
ground  that  can  be  done  by  horse  power  is  done  in 
this  way.  In  my  plantations  the  rows  are  4  feet 
apart  and  the  plants  2  feet  asunder  in  the  rows, 
and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  the  dis- 
tances used  by  my  neighbours.  As  Asparagus  for 
market  must  be  well  whitened,  it  is  planted  so  that 
the  tops  of  the  crowns  are  7  inches  to  9  inches 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  preparing  to 
plant  we  throw  out  the  furrows  1  feet  apart  and 
some  10  inches  deep  with  a  double  mould-board 
plough,  then  scoop  them  out  a  little  with  a  shovel; 
into  the  furrows  we  now  throw  a  layer  about 
2  inches  to  3  inches  deep  of  rotted  manure,  scrape 
a  little  soil  over  this,  set  the  plants,  and  over 
them  draw  about  3  inches  deep  of  soil.  This 
leaves  the  ground  in  a  ridge  and  furrow  state. 
But  should  we  earth  up  full  at  once  it  would  kill 
out  a  good  many  of  our  plants.  The  next  year  an 
inch  or  two  more  can  be  drawn  over  the  crowns, 
and  the  following  year  the  ground  ploughed  down 
level. 


We  do  not  approve  of  burying  much  manure  deep 
into  the  ground  ;  just  give  enough  to  encourage  the 
plants  to  make  a  good  start,  then  feed  freely  from 
the  surface.  Barnyard  manure  is  what  we  like 
best,  but  we  also  use  an  immense  quantity  of  New 
York  stable  manure. 

When  our  plantations  are  in  yielding  condition — 
three  years  after  planting,  though  we  cut  a  little  the 
second  year — in  early  spring  we  draw  off  the  old 
straw,  manure  and  plough  the  land,  then  plough 
the  soil  from  between  the  rows  over  on  to  the  tops 
of  the  plants  so  as  to  deepen  the  earth  through 
which  the  grass  has  to  rise.  This  gives  us  white 
grass. 

Cutting  usually  begins  in  the  fourth  week  in  April 
and  continues  till  the  1st  of  July,  and  during  all 
this  time  not  a  spear  of  grass,  marketable  or  other- 
wise, is  allowed  to  grow  uncut.  We  completely 
banish  the  theory  that  it  is  necessary  while  we  cut 
a  part  of  the  crop  to  let  a  part  grow ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  cut  clean  for  two  reasons,  namely,  if  we 
let  a  part  grow  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
level  down  our  ridges  at  the  end  of  the  cutting 
season,  also  the  part  we  would  be  likely  to  leave 
uncut  would  be  that  which  would  be  too  small  to 
be  worth  cutting,  but  which  would  have  the  best 
opportunity  to  set  eyes  for  next  year's  crop. 

As  soon  as  the  cutting  season  ends  we  plough  our 
ridges  down  level  and  harrow  the  field,  then  let 
everything  grow.  Now  there  is  a  grand  rush  for  supre- 
macy,; the  earth  and  weather  are  warm,  the  ground 
clean,  the  soil  well  pulverised  and  loose,  and  growth 
rapid.  And  in  a  very  short  time  the  strong  shoots 
outgrow  and  choke  the  weaker  ones  ;  and  it  is  the 
strong  shoots  and  not  the  weak  ones  that  set  the 
main  crop  of  eyes  for  next  year's  crop  of  grass. 

But  while  this  system  of  growing  Asparagus  may 
seem  all  right  for  the  farmer  who  wants  white  grass 
for  market,  how  about  the  private  grower  who 
wants  enough  for  his  own  family  only  and  prefers 
green  grass .' 

Plant  only  some  5  inches  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  cultivate  on  the  level.  I  do  this,  and 
get  as  fine  green  grass  as  I  ever  saw  in  Europe,  and 
as  tender  and  delicious,  too.  Besides,  what  a  com- 
fort it  is  to  be  able  to  plough  or  fork  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  rows  without  injuring  the  crowns  of 
the  plants. 

I  do  not  write  this  with  the  view  of  teaching  you 
anything,  for  I  know  and  appreciate  the  difference 
between  the  climates  of  England  and  New  Y'ork, 
and  am  well  aware  that  our  ways  and  means  of 
cultivating  crops  cannot  always  be  advantageously 
used  in  England.  W.  Falconeb. 


SCARCITY  OF  WINTER  VEGETABLES. 
The  remarks  of  several  correspondents  in  The 
Gaeden,  April  21  (p.  370),  on  the  above  subject 
touch  on  a  very  important  matter  and  contain 
many  valuable  hints,  although  at  the  same  time  I 
cannot  think  they  have  much  bearing  on  the  real 
neces.'.ities  of  the  case.  The  idea,  for  instance,  of 
advocating  the  sowing  of  considerable  breadths  of 
Leeks.  Scorzonera,  Salsafy,  Jerusalem  Artichokes 
and  Haricot  Beans  as  subititutes  for  high-class 
vegetables  cannot  be  entertained,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  ninety-nine  people  out  of  every  hundred 
hardly  care  to  touch  them;  they  are,  of  course, 
necessary  to  supply  occasional  wants,  but  they  are 
never  likely  to  be  required  in  quantity  unless  the 
present  demand  undergoes  great  alteration.  I  have 
also  noticed  from  time  to  time  mention  made  of 
Spinach  Beet  as  a  substitute  for  Spinach,  and  it  has 
been  recommended  to  sow  a  large  breadth  of  this  to 
come  in  when  Spinach  has  failed,  but,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  Spinach  Beet  is  practically  useless, 
and  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  waste  of  time  and  seed 
to  think  about  it.  I  have  had  recourse  to  it  once 
or  twice  when  other  vegetables  were  short,  but  the 
verdict  from  the  kitchen  has  always  been,  "  returned 
almost  untouched  from  table,"  so  our  big  breadth  of 
Spinach  Beet  was  consigned  to  the  manure  heap. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  (where  accommodation  is 
against  the  production  of  French  Beans  from  the 
beginning  of  December  until  the  end  of  March) 
there  are  only  six  high-class  vegetables  to  be  bad. 
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viz.,  Asparagus,  Seakale,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli, 
Spinach  and  young  Carrots.  Perhaps  I  ought  to 
have  included  Celery  in  the  list,  as  this  favourite 
root  is  decidedly  in  the  ascendant  for  stewing ;  but 
for  a  regular  daily  supply,  I  do  not  think  the  list 
can  be  extended  during  the  three  months  of  winter. 
These,  in  fact,  are  what  will  be  required  in  bulk, 
and  with  a  good  supply  of  these  the  gardener  is 
never  at  a  loss.  With  respect  to  obtaining 
such  a  supply,  I  may  say,  in  reference  to  Asparagus 
and  Seakale,  that  the  cultural  requirements  recently 
detailed  in  The  Garden  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired, an  essential  feature  to  bear  in  mind  being 
that  to  obtain  stardy  one-year-old  crowns  of  Kale 
and  strong  two-year-old  plants  of  Asparagus  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  famish  good  stuff  for  the  table, 
the  ground  must  be  thoroughly  well  done.  If  this 
and  early  thinning  are  attended  to  there  is  little 
reason  to  fear  weak,  spindly  growth.  Brussels 
Sprouts  are  of  easy  culture,  but  to  keep  up  a  supply 
from  the  beginning  of  November  until  late  in  March 
two  sowings  are  necessary — one  in  boxes  in  Feb- 
ruary and  another  about  the  middle  of  April.  A 
thoroughly  good  and  reliable  Broccoli  for  February 
and  March  has  yet  to  be  obtained,  and  the  raiser  of 
such  an  acquisition  will  earn  the  hearty  thanks  of 
all  the  gardening  fraternity.  Young  Carrots  are 
much  appreciated  in  the  majority  of  families,  and 
if  sown  in  a  frame  or  pit  during  October,  they  will 
be  ready  for  use  in  the  early  spring  and  form  a 
welcome  change  from  Asparagus,  Seakale,  and 
Spinach.  This  last  vegetable  is  in  such  request, 
that  a  dish  of  it  should  be  always  at  hand,  and,  to 
secure  this,  three  sowings  are  necessary — two  in  the 
open  ground  at  an  interval  of  one  month  in  August 
and  September,  and  another  under  slight  protec- 
tion about  the  middle  of  the  latter  month.  I 
say  under  slight  protection,  but  any  old  skeleton 
frame  used  for  the  spring  protection  of  bedding 
plants  and  that  can  be  lightly  covered  in  the  case 
of  very  severe  weather  will  answer  the  purpose. 
It  this  be  partially  filled  with  soil  and  a  sowing 
of  Spinach  made,  a  supply  can  be  obtained  at  a 
critical  time.  The  first  outdoor  sowing  will  furnish 
plenty  of  leaves  till  after  Christmas,  and  when  this 
fails  the  frame  Spinach  will  take  its  place,  to  be 
succeeded  in  its  turn  by  the  September-sown  out- 
door batch,  which  will  last  until  the  earliest  sum- 
mer-sown is  ready.  If  any  readers  can  suggest  an 
extension  of  this  list  of  the  best  winter  vegetables, 
with  a  hint  as  to  their  successful  cultivation,  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  heartily  welcome. 

E.  BUEBELL. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Seakale. 
Tub  forcing  or  blanching  material  should  be 
cleared  away  from  the  clumps  or  crowns  before 
it  blanches  and  weakens  the  second  growth.  The 
latter  starts  very  thickly  and  ought  to  be  freeiy 
thinned  out,  two  or  three  of  the  strongest  being 
ample  for  each  crown  to  develop.  Crowded  leaf 
growth  leads  to  the  formation  of  weakly  crowns, 
and  from  which  the  requisite  stout  and  succulent 
growths  cannot  possibly  be  forced  next  season.  A 
little  of  the  shortest  of  the  manure  ought  to  be  lightly 
forked  into  the  surface  and  a  sprinkling  of  common 
fait  will  further  benefit  the  Seakale.  The  strongest 
plants  frequently  form  a  number  of  large  flower- 
heids,  and  these  are,  if  cut  early,  an  excellent  vege- 
table, equal  to  the  best  sprouting  Broccoli.  Any 
way,  these  flower-heads  ought  to  be  cut  away  early, 
as  they  weaken  the  plants  considerably  and  leave 
no  good  crowns  behind.  Especially  is  this  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  last  year's  seedlings,  these  in- 
variably flowering  unless  the  crowns  are  cut  cleanly 
over  either  at  planting  time  or  shortly  after.  Slugs 
and  the  Turnip  Ilea  are  very  destructive  among 
quite  young  seedlings,  and  directly  the  latter  appear 
above  ground  they  ought  to  be  coated  over  with 
soot  and  lime.  In  showery  weather  the  application 
should  be  frequently  repeated,  and  neither  slugs 
nor  flea  will  make  headway  against  it. 

Early  and  Late  Broccoli. 
It  would  appear  almost  impossible  to  grow  too 
rany  early  Broccoli,  and   very   late   supplies  are 
a!s5    of    great    service,      instead   of    growing    so 


many  summer  Cauliflowers,  half  of  which  are 
of  little  real  service,  especially  when  caterpillars 
are  abundant,  it  is  far  wiser  to  grow  more 
late  Cauliflowers  and  early  Broccoli.  If  these 
are  planted  together  and  liberally  treated,  one 
closely  succeeds  the  other,  and  there  is  no  appre- 
ciable difference  in  their  quality.  Veitch's  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflower  and  Self-protecling  Autumn 
Broccoli  are  the  best,  though  Michaelmas  White 
(Sutton's)  is  a  good  substitute  for  the  latter.  Suc- 
cessional  plantings  from  one  seed-bed  will  ensure  a 
long  season  for  this  autumn  Broccoli,  and  a  few 
hundred  or  even  dozens  of  plants  ought  to  be  grown 
for  lifting  and  storing  under  glass  before  severe 
frosts  injure  them.  Our  earliest  are  given  an  open 
piece  of  ground,  many  more  being  planted  later  on 
among  Ashleaf  and  other  Potatoes.  Those  who  ex- 
perience a  difficulty  in  keeping  Broccoli  until  late 
in  May,  or  until  Cauliflowers  are  available,  ought 
to  try  the  plan  of  sowing  seed  of  the  latest  va- 
rieties towards  the  middle  of  May.  We  find 
Model,  Cattell's  Eclipse,  Late  Queen,  and  Latest 
of  All  have  stood  well  through  the  past  trying 
winter,  and  as  yet  give  no  sign  of  hearting  in  before 
they  are  wanted.  The  first-named  is  our  favourite 
variety,  this  forming  conical  close  heads  when  pro- 
tected, and  the  quality  is  first-rate.  It  is  not  so 
late  as  the  two  last-named,  and  one  of  these  and 
Model  sown  now  ought  to  afford  a  number  of  plants 
that  would  stand  until  late  in  May  or  early  in  June 
next  year 

Endive. 
When  there  is  plenty  of  good  Lettuce,  there 
is  little  or  no  demand  for  Endive,  though  I  have 
no  doubt  that  when  well  blanched  it  improves 
both  the  appearance  and,  in  some  people's  esti- 
mation, the  flavour  of  a  mixed  salad.  As  early- 
raised  plants  are  almost  certain  to  run  to  seed 
premat  ^rely,  it  is  unwise  to  make  large  sowings  or 
put  out  many  plants  raised  under  glass  at  this  time. 
The  Moss-curled  is  the  easiest  to  blanch  and  the 
best  for  the  earliest  supp'-es,  and  with  this  may  be 
sown  a  good  strain  of  Green-curled.  An  open,  well- 
manured  piece  c2  ground  is  most  suitable  for  them, 
the  seed  of  the  smaller-growing  Moss-curled  being 
sown  in  driUs  6  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  even- 
tually thinned  out  to  about  the  same  distance  apart ; 
while  the  distance  for  the  Green-curled  may  be 
9  inches  each  way. 

Garden  Pests. 
Slugs  are  not  so  plentiful  as  usual,  a  dry  and 
frosty  winter  having  evidently  destroyed  large 
numbers  of  them.  Those  that  have  escaped,  how- 
ever, are  cipable  of  doing  much  mischief.  In 
our  case,  they  have  commenced  eating  the  Aspa- 
ragus shoots,  and  later  on,  if  not  checked,  they 
skin  the  stems  of  old  growths  wholesale.  A 
sprinkling  of  common  or  manure  salt,  at  the  rate 
of  1  cwt.  to  120  square  yards,  lightly  stirred  in 
with  hay-rakes,  will  destroy  most  of  the  slugs, 
and  also  greatly  benefit  the  Asparagus.  In  cold, 
wet  seasons  dressings  of  salt  are  apt  to  make 
the  clayey  soil  run  badly,  and  consequently  still 
less  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Asparagus. 
This  season  the  surface  is  in  a  much  better  condi- 
tion than  usual,  and  a  dressing  of  salt  may  in  most 
instances  be  applied  now,  and  again  two  or  three 
weeks  hence.  A  free  use  of  soot  also  acts  benefici- 
ally on  Asparagus  beds.  Slugs  are  also  very  trouble- 
some among  newly-planted-out  Lettuce,  Cauliflower, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  other  plants,  scores  frequently 
being  spoilt  in  a  night.  Frequent  heavy  dustings 
over  with  soot  and  lime,  or  fine  ashes,  will  save 
many  of  them,  and  it  is  also  advisable  to  trap  as 
many  slugs  as  possible.  They  will  collect  under 
heaps  of  old  Broccoli  leaves  or  slates,  where  they 
may  be  covered  with  lime,  or  otherwise  destroyed. 
Heaps  of  grains  from  a  brewery  have  a  special 
attraction  to  slugs,  and  they  will  collect  on  these 
from  a  good  distance  around.  A  quick  boy,  set 
to  work  at  0  a.m.,  would  pick  up  a  number  of 
slugs  in  a  short  time,  and  this  is  an  efl'ective 
method  of  clearing  a  garden  of  these  pests.  The 
Turnip  fly,  slugs,  and  worms  are  troublesome 
among  young  plants  of  the  Brassica  tribe,  and  no- 
thing but  frequent  dustings  of  soot  and  lime  will 
keep  them  in  check.    The  Turnip  fly  often  does  much 


mischief  before  it  is  discovered,  and  the  novice 
should  watch  closely  for  the  pest,  its  presence  being 
first  denoted  by  spots  on  the  seed  leaves.  Worms 
are  fond  of  drawing  tiny  plants  and  leaves  down 
into  their  holes,  and  in  our  case  are  a  great  nuisance. 
They  go  too  deep  to  be  reached  by  lime  water,  and 
we  can  only  make  everything  on  the  surface  dis- 
tasteful to  them.  Short-tailed  mice  or  voles  are  not 
easily  got  rid  of,  as  they  take  poison  badly,  and 
are  not  readily  trapped.  We  keep  cats  to  catch 
them  as  long  as  the  gamekeeper  permits,  and  also 
coat  all  Pea  and  Bean  seed  with  red  lead.  We 
also  find  it  necessary  to  treat  the  seed  of  Turnips, 
Radishes,  and  the  Brassica  tribe  generally,  in  a 
similar  manner,  or  otherwise  the  chaffinches  puU  up 
the  greater  portion  of  the  seedlings.  Small  birds  can 
only  be  effectively  kept  off  seed  beds  with  the  aid  of 
fish  netting — doubled  if  the  mesh  is  at  all  coarse — 
and  fixed  well  above  the  ground.  Several  lines  of 
black  cotton  strung  just  above  and  on  each  side  of 
rows  of  young  Peas,  will  sometimes  save  these  from 
sparrows  ;  but  where  very  voracious  they  will  get 
used  to  these  slight  impediments  to  free  move- 
ment, and  in  this  case  nothing  but  the  galvanised 
wire  Pea  guards  will  save  the  plants.       W.  I.  M. 


Garden    Flora. 

PLATE   648. 
THE  DROOPING  URN  FLOWER. 

(ueceolina  pendula.*) 
This  handsome  and  unique  bulbous  plant,  often 
met  with  under  the  name  of  U.  aurea,  was  in- 
troduced into  commerce  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  of  Chelsea,  and  first  flowered  in  their 
establishment  in  1864.  It  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Pearce  whilst  travelling  for  the  firm  in 
Muna,  a  province  of  Peru,  during  the  previous 
year.  He  found  it  at  an  elevation  of  from  3000 
feet  to  4000  feet  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Andes.  In  his  notes  it  is  described  as  flowering 
in  umbels  of  thirty  to  forty  flowers  each.  We 
have  not,  however,  seen  that  number  approached 
in  tliis  country,  even  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-five 
years. 

Belonging  to  the  Natural  Order  of  Amarylli- 
dacefe,  one  may  at  once  infer  to  what  treatment 
it  might  be  rendered  amenable.  It  resembles 
the  Eucharis  very  closely  in  its  foliage,  with 
somewhat  more  oval  leaves,  of  which  each  bulb, 
generally  speaking,  develops  two  during  the 
growing  season.  The  veins  of  the  leaves  them- 
selves are  rather  more  distinct  than  in  the 
Eucharis,  but  if  seen  only  at  a  glance  one  might 
take  them  to  be  those  of  Eucharis  Candida.  I 
grow  the  Urceolina  with  a  batch  of  Eucharis  in 
a  low-roofed,  lean-to  stove,  where  I  find  it  does 
extremely  well,  even  taking  into  account  the 
elevation  at  which  it  was  discovered.  Com- 
mencing with  the  starting  into  growth  early  in 
the  spring,  we  will  proceed  to  detail  our  mode 
of  culture.  When  signs  of  renewed  activity  are 
manifest,  potting  should  be  proceeded  with  with- 
out delay  ;  this  will  be  early  in  February.  Our 
practice  is  to  shake  out  each  plant  very  care- 
fully in  order  to  preserve  the  fleshy  roots  as 
much  as  possible  for  the  future  assistance  of  the 
bulb.  This  is,  I  think,  a  better  plan  than 
attempting  to  give  a  larger  shift  with  some  part 
of  the  old  soil  still  surrounding  the  bulb. 
Healthy  bulbs  that  promise  well  will  possibly 
require  a  pot  one  size  larger  than  that  of  the 
previous  year ;  but  it  is  better  to  err  on  the 
side  of  a  small  pot  than  to  surround  each 
bulb  with  a  greater  amount  of  soil  than  it 
can  assimilate  during  its  growing  season.  1 
keep  the  large,  well-developed  bulbs  about 
as  far  out  of  the  soil  as  if  potting  Hyacinths, 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  at  Gunnersbury  House, 
December  13,  1887,  by  H.  G.  Moon,  and  printed  by 
G.  Severeyns. 
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while  smaller  ones  with  but  little  root  I 
pot  somewhat  lower.  The  soil  had  better  be 
pressed  as  firmly  as  can  be  done  in  an  easy- 
manner  with  the  hand,  avoiding  the  use  of  a 
stick  to  aid  this  work  for  fear  of  injury  to  the 
roots.  For  soil  I  prefer  a  preponderance  of 
rough  fibrous  loam,  with  the  addition  of  about 
one-third  of  peat  and  a  good  amount  of  silver 
sand ;  with  strong  bulbs,  a  dash  of  half-inch 
bones  or  bone  meal  would  be  an  assistance.  If 
wireworms  are  suspected,  examine  the  loam 
closely,  or  future  trouble  may  be  the  result  in 
the  loss  of  roots.  After  potting  give  the  stock 
as  light  a  position  as  possible  and  one  good 
watering  to  settle  the  soil,  after  which  water 
sparingly  until  more  active  growth  is  apparent. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  the  young  leaves  grow 
away  freely,  then  as  they  assume  fair  propor- 
tions more  water  wUl  be  required ;  later  on 
during  the  summer  months  an  occasional  dose 
of  liquid  manure  wUl  be  beneficial.  Preserve 
the  leaves  as  much  as  possible  from  injury  dur- 
ing the  season  of  growth,  for  if  these  are  not 
carefully  looked  after  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  a  flower-spike  later  on  of  proportionate 
vigour.  About  the  end  of  August  or  during 
September  the  leaves  of  the  bulb  itself  will 
show  symptoms  of  dying  ofl',  but  if  good  progress 
has  been  made  some  three  or  four  offsets  will 
have  been  pushed  forth,  and  which  will  often 
retain  their  foliage  up  to  and  beyond  the  flower- 
ing period.  When  this  sign  of  rest  is  apparent 
water  should  be  more  sparingly  applied,  but 
never  entirely  withheld.  Soon  after  the  large 
leaves  die  down  the  flower-spike  will  make  its 
appearance,  when  the  plants  should  be  given  as 
much  light  as  possible.  Ours  have  thrown  up 
at  various  intervals  during  the  past  winter,  and 
we  have  scarcely  been  without  flowers,  more  or 
less,  for  nearly  four  months,  and  this  at  the 
dullest  season  of  the  year.  The  strongest  spikes 
this  past  winter  produced  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen flowers,  and  I  hope  with  increased  vigour 
to  approach  more  closely  to  the  statement  made 
by  its  discoverer.  One  point  in  the  culture  of 
the  Urceolina  must,  as  with  many  other  deci- 
duous bulbous  plants,  be  closely  guarded  against, 
and  that  is,  when  the  foliage  is  becoming  shabby 
do  not  crowd  the  plants  together,  or  relegate 
them  to  some  out-of-the-way  corner,  where 
chance  attention  in  both  extremes  may  be  the 
result.  I  believe  it  is  only  want  of  due  atten- 
tion in  this  respect  that  has  hitherto  prevented 
this  plant  from  becoming  more  popular,  and  be- 
ing grown  more  plentifully  in  the  private  col- 
lections up  and  down  the  country.  It  ought  to 
be  seen  wherever  stove  or  intermediate  house 
plants  are  cultivated  to  any  extent,  all  the  more 
so,  I  think,  by  reason  of  its  most  distinct  cha- 
racter as  well  as  its  colour. 

It  is  not  a  plant  which  can  be  recommended 
for  growing  by  florists  for  the  supply  of  cut 
flowers  in  qiiantity.  This  makes  it,  in  my 
opinion,  all  the  more  desirable  as  an  addition 
to  the  stereotyped  run  of  every-day  flowers.  I 
find  the  Urceolina  most  useful  in  a  cut  state, 
using  the  spikes  entire  (not  single  flowers)  ; 
thus  in  combination  with  Eucharis  they  pro 
duce  an  excellent  eft'ect,  allowing  sufficient 
length  of  stem  to  the  Urceolina  for  its  pendent 
flowers  to  be  displayed  to  the  best  advantage. 

We  have  been  able  to  increase  our  stock  con- 
siderably both  from  offsets  and  seeds.  The 
former  should  be  carefully  divided  from  the 
parent  bulb  when  potting  takes  place.  In  most 
cises  these  bulblets  will  have  started  rooting 
on  their  own  account  ;  all  such  will  produce 
flower  spikes  in  two  years  if  carefully  looked 
after  ;  the  strongest  would,  in  all  probability, 
develop  a  small  spike  in  twelve  months.  The 
very  smallest  bulbs  had  better  be    kept^[three 


or  four  in  a  small  pot  for  the  first  season,  all 
the  rest  being  potted  singly  in  3-inch  or  4^-inch 
pots,  according  to  their  size.  Two  years  ago 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  ripen  several  pods 
of  seed  ;  these  seeds  were  sown  in  February, 
1886,  and  produced  flowering  bulbs  this  season, 
or  just  under  two  years  from  being  sown. 

Now  that  I  have  a  good  stock  to  work  upon, 
I  purpose  giving  this  plant  a  trial  in  a  cooler 
house.  The  results  of  such  experiments  I  hope 
to  record  in  The  Garden  in  due  time. 

J.  Hudson. 


Fruit  Garden. 


HINTS  ON  STRAWBERRY  FORCING. 
The  behaviour  of  some  kinds  of  Strawberries  in 
difterent  localities  is  often  puzzling  to  those  who 
have  had  much  experience  in  their  cidture, 
more  especially  as  the  cause  of  certain  varieties 
succeeding  so  well  in  one  place  and  entirely 
failing  in  another,  when  soil  and  other  cultural 
conditions  to  all  outward  appearances  are  iden- 
tical, is  very  difficult  to  account  for.  It  follows, 
then,  that  the  varieties  best  suited  to  any  one 
place  can  only  be  determined  by  experience, 
and  it  is  always  worth  while  to  try  any  new 
variety  or  one  not  previously  grown,  and  which 
is  known  to  succeed  well  for  any  particular  pur- 
pose elsewhere,  as  its  merits  can  soon  be  tested. 
For  forcing  it  is  particularly  desirable  to  have 
reliable  varieties,  as  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
amount  of  labour  required  to  prepare  and  force 
several  hundreds  of  Strawberry  plants,  and  it 
is  very  disappointing  for  a  batch  of  plants  to 
turn  out  a  failure  just  when  a  few  dishes  are 
looked  for,  and  of  which  no  fruit  is  more  appre- 
ciated at  a  time  when  there  is  very  little  for  the 
dessert. 

I  have  tried  a  good  many  kinds  for  forcing, 
but  none  succeed  so  well  with  me  as  La  Grosse 
Sucr6e  ;  good  fruits  of  this  variety  are  easily 
obtained  with  moderate  forcing  by  the  middle 
of  March,  and  with  special  treatment  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  flavour  is  always  pronounced  good, 
and  the  fruits  are  large  and  handsome.  I  have 
never  known  it  attacked  by  mildew,  which  so 
often  spoils  Strawberries  grown  under  glass, 
and  is  also  very  troublesome  outside  in  some 
seasons.  This  Strawberry  has  one  failing, 
which  perhaps  is  the  reason  wliy  it  is  not  more 
extensively  grown — that  is,  it  produces  runners 
very  sparingly  ;  but  this  difliculty  is  easily  over- 
come by  making  a  small  plantation  annually  for 
the  purpose  of  layering  plants  for  forcing.  Our 
plants  for  this  purpose  are  put  out  by  the  sides 
of  the  walks  in  the  kitchen  garden,  not  far  from 
the  edging.  When  the  time  arrives  for  layer- 
ing, the  requisite  number  of  6-inch  pots  is 
filled  with  soil,  and  a  double  row  is  placed  on 
boards  or  slates  close  to  the  edging.  Into  these 
pots  the  layers  are  pegged.  Here  the  pots  re- 
main until  the  plants  require  more  room,  when 
they  are  severed  from  the  parent  plants  and 
more  thinly  disposed  in  the  same  positions,  re- 
maining here  until  fear  of  frost  necessitates 
their  being  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  bed  of 
ashes  or  leaves  outside  until  wanted  for  forcing. 
The  first  batch  is  started  at  the  same  time  as 
the  early  Peach  house,  viz, ,  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, and  from  them  ripe  fruit  is  usually  gathered 
about  the  middle  of  March.  I  never  mind  in- 
troducing Strawberries  into  Peach  houses,  espe- 
cially early  in  the  season,  as  spider  cannot  do 
any  harm  in  these  houses  if  the  syringe  is  pro- 
perly used,  but  where  it  can  possibly  be  avoided, 
keep  them  out  of  the  vineries. 

Vicomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thury,  which  succeeds 


so  well  in  some  places,  does  not  do  well  with  us 
for  the  earliest  batches,  but  it  comes  fairly  well 
a  little  later.  Where  this  variety  does  succeed, 
no  doubt  it  is,  all  points  considered,  the  best 
one  for  forcing.  A  friend  of  mine  finds  no  diffi- 
culty in  gathering  a  dish  of  it  from  March  to 
the  end  of  December.  I  have  seen  scores  of 
plants  with  him  in  the  month  of  November 
thickly  covered  with  fruits  in  all  stages  and  tied 
out  like  specimen  plants.  These  plants  continue 
bearing  until  after  Christmas,  but  although  I 
have  obtained  runners  from  these  precocious 
plants  and  have  followed  his  treatment  very 
minutely,  their  behaviour  with  me  has  been 
very  different,  not  producing  enough  fruit  to 
pay  for  housing. 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  a  variety  I  cannot  grow, 
neither  outside  nor  in,  mildew  always  spoiling 
the  fruit.  President  is  the  next  best  to  La 
Grosse  Sucr6e,  and  British  Queen  is  also  good 
with  us. 

This  season  I  have  tried  two  nearly  new  varie- 
ties, namely.  King  of  the  Earlies  and  Pauline, 
and  am  disappointed  with  both  of  them.  The 
former  produced  numerous  small  flowers  on  the 
surface  of  the  pots,  which  came  to  nothing  ;  and 
the  latter,  notwithstanding  it  was  started  with 
La  Grosse  Sucr6e  and  treated  precisely  the  same, 
is  only  now  ripe  (April  20)  and  the  flavour  is 
poor.  With  regard  to  the  flavour  of  forced 
Strawberries,  much  depends  upon  the  watering. 
It  is  impossible  to  obtain  good  flavour  if  the 
plants  are  watered  in  a  haphazard  way,  and 
from  the  positions  in  which  they  are  frequently 
placed  this  is  what  very  often  happens.  When 
occupying  high  shelves,  which  are  reached  with 
difliculty,  they  all  receive  the  same  quantity  of 
water  regularly,  whether  wanted  or  not  ;  there- 
fore, it  is  best  to  place  them  where  they  can  be 
easily  attended  to.  Over-watering  will  soon 
cause  the  fruit  to  turn  sour,  and  allowing  the 
plants  to  become  very  dry  will  have  much  the 
same  effect. 

Flavour  is  often  lost,  too,  by  the  excessive  use 
of  liquid  manure.  It  is  possible  to  have  very 
good  Strawberries  without  using  the  above  or 
any  other  stimulant  otherthanwhat  is  mixedwith 
the  soil,  but  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  spoil  the  flavour 
altogether  by  an  overdose  of  the  same.  At  the 
same  time,  a  judicious  use  of  stimulants  greatly 
improves  the  crop,  but  liquid  manure  from 
tanks,  (fee.,  is  always  objectionable.  I  prefer 
artificial  fertilisers  either  sprinkled  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  or  dissolved  in  the  water. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  if  carefully  used,  is 
clean  and  most  effectual,  half  an  ounce  to  a 
gallon  of  water  being  quite  enough  to  use  if  the 
quality  is  good.  If  it  is  necessary  to  move  the 
plants  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  it  should  be 
carefully  done,  so  as  not  to  bend  the  stalks,  or 
allow  the  berries  to  rub  against  each  other  or 
touch  the  pots,  when  their  appearance  is  soon 
spoilt  and  the  flavour  afl'ected.  A  little  time 
spent  in  supporting  the  fruits  so  soon  as  swell- 
ing commences  is  always  well  repaid. — A.  Bar- 
ker, HindUp. 

The  bright,  hot  weather  which  followed  the 

potting  up  of  Strawberries  in  1887,  and  which  lasted 
well  into  the  autumn,  would  seem  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  thoroughly  preparing  the  crowns  for  the 
next  season's  work,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
sirgle  miss  in  our  batch  of  800.  There  are  probably 
few  operations  included  in  tlie  general  routine  o£ 
gardening  into  which  more  diversity  of  opinion  is 
introduced  than  in  the  question  of  Strawberry  forc- 
ing, as  each  grower  seems  to  have  his  particular 
hobby  at  each  cultural  stage,  although  the  said 
difference  of  opinion  is  not,  as  a  rule,  so  material  as 
to  interfere  with  the  well-being  of  the  crop.  Thus 
even  at  the  beginning  the  question  of  small  pots 
rersiis  pieces  of  turf  for  layering  has  been  the  sub- 
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ject  of  much  controversy,  possibly  with  little  reason, 
as  if  a  well-rooted  plant  is  ready  by  the  end  of  July 
it  does  not  matter  greatly  how  the  end  has  been 
gaiaed.  Various  fertilisers,  as  soot,  bones,  &o.,  are 
also  recommended  by  different  growers  as  capital 
thicgs  for  incorporating  with  the  soil  when  the  shift 
is  given  into  the  fruiting  pots,  but  I  have  not  found 
them  essential  features,  and  use  nothing  but  good 
loam,  if  that  is  forthcoming,  and  when  this  is  not 
available,  equal  parts  of  a  stiff  clayey  loam  and 
road  sidings  that  have  been  occasionally  turned. 
There  are  also  various  methods  of  storing  away  in 
winter  quarters,  the  two  most  in  practice  being 
either  to  stack  closely  in  cold  pits,  filling  in  between 
the  pots  with  Fern  or  other  litter,  or  to  pile  them 
on  their  sides  in  the  open,  forming,  in  fact,  a  bank 
of  pots. 

If  ripe  Strawberries  are  required  in  early  spring 
the  first  batch  must  be  introduced  about  the  middle 
of  November  into  a  pit  filled  up  with  leaves,  and 
the  pots  plunged  therein  close  up  to  the  glass. 
Before  they  are  placed  in  this  pit,  or,  at  any  rate, 
before  any  young  foliage  is  formed,  the  plants 
should  be  plunged  in  a  mixture  to  thoroughly  eradi- 
cate any  insect  life.  There  are,  of  course,  plenty  of 
insecticides  useful  for  this  purpose,  but  if  these  are 
not  at  hand,  a  capital  wash  may  be  made  by 
thoroughly  mixing  1  lb.  of  soft  soap  and  one  quart 
of  paraffin  in  three  quarts  of  water,  and  using  half 
a  pint  of  the  mixture  to  three  gallons  of  water.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  exceed  a  temperature  of  50°  in 
the  pit,  but  as  soon  as  the  trusses  begin  to  push 
the  pots  may  be  lifted  from  the  leaves  and  placed 
in  their  fruiting  quarters.  If  there  is  no  Strawberry 
house  (and  I  fancy  there  are  not  many  of  us 
favoured  to  this  extent),  they  will  have  to  occupy 
shelves  of  vineries  or  pits  that  are  to  come  in  for 
late  Melons,  and  where  this  is  the  case  the  dipping 
above  mentioned  is  a  very  special  feature  if  the 
introduction  of  spider  to  these  structures  is  to  be 
avoided.  Wherever  they  are  placed  they  may  be 
safely  pushed  along  as  soon  as  the  truss  is  formed, 
as  the  Strawberry  will  set  satisfactorily  in  a  con- 
siderably higher  temperature  than  is  usually  allowed, 
the  only  essential  features  being  a  chink  of  air  day 
and  night  and  a  fairly  dry  atmosphere.  There  are 
plenty  of  stimulants  recommended  for  use  when  the 
fruit  is  swelling,  but  there  are  few  safer  and  better 
than  liquid  manure. 

Perhaps  the  selection  of  varieties  most  suitable 
for  forcing  is  the  subject  of  keener  debate  than  any 
other  point  in  their  culture,  and  in  this  matter  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  any  hard  and  fast  line,  as  every 
grower  has  a  perfect  right  to  use  those  sorts  which 
he  has  proved  most  useful  for  the  purpose,  or  which 
find  most  favour  with  the  employer,  or  the  general 
public.  Personally,  after  trying  most  of  the  well- 
known  varieties,  I  have  selected  La  Grosse  Sucree 
and  Sir  J.  Paxton  as  the  two  best  for  my  purpose,  and 
rely  solely  on  these.  Vicomtesse  de  Thury,  Presi- 
dent, and  Keen's  Seedling  are  also  favourite  varie- 
ties, and  are  highly  recommended  by  well-known 
and  successful  cultivators,  whilst  two  large  growers 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted  declare  respectively 
for  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  Black  Prince.  I  hope 
we  shall  thoroughly  get  at  the  best  sorts  for  forcing, 
as  the  question  of  the  supply  of  this  favourite  fruit 
during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May  is  a 
matter  of  great  and  increasing  importance. — E. 
BuUBBLL,  Claremont. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Bibston  Pippin  from  New  Zealand— Wo  have 
recuivuil  from  M.  ^olornriii,  of  Covent  Garden,  fruit.s  of  this 
Apple,  which  have  jimt  arrived  from  New  ilualand.  Tlic 
fl.ivour  was  excellent,  tlie  tlesh  firm,  juicy,  and  seemed  to 
have  lost  none  of  its  hl-cious  jichne.ss. 

Pear  Easter  Beurre.— This  variety  in  the  par- 
den  here  \6  fjrowing  on  an  oast  wall,  and  until  tills 
year  the  trees  have  not  failed  ti>  bear  heavy  crops.  This 
season,  however,  there  is  an  almost  eritire  absence  of 
flower-buds  on  this  kind,  although  other  varieties — 
Beurre  Die],  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Marie  Louise — 
are  covered  with  buds.  The  trees,  while  in  bloom,  are 
protected  from  frost  by  fishing  nets.  The  fruit  of 
Easter  Beurre  Pear  is  very  poor  imleed  in  (juality, 
being  very  gritty  and  flavourless,  although  it  attains 
a  good  size. — B.  Mor.YNEUX,  UanU. 


SETTING  THE  FLOWERS  OF  PEACH  TREES. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  sorts  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  usually  grown  set  their  fruit  so 
freely,  that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  adopt  any 
artificial  measures  to  secure  a  crop  of  fruit.  All 
that  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  do  is  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  temperature  and  ventilation. 
I  do  not  think  that  introducing  bees  into  the  house 
or  syringing  the  trees  when  they  are  in  flower  at  all 
increases  the  quantity  of  fruit. 

One  is  naturally  a  little  more  anxious  about  early 
forced  trees  than  late  ones,  and  in  that  case  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  use  of  a  camel's-hair  brush  to  assist 
in  the  setting  of  the  flowers  on  trees  that  are  trained 
to  walls,  but  I  do  not  think  that  even  the  brush  is 
necessary  in  the  case  of  trees  grown  in  pots  or 
trained  to  wires,  where  by  a  rap  with  the  hand  the 
branches  can  be  made  to  move  sufficiently  to  cause 
a  distribution  of  the  pollen.  The  Peaches  that  I 
have  found  to  require  some  assistance  in  setting  the 
flowers  are  Hale's  Early,  Crawford's  Early,  and 
Nobles?e;  these  for  some  reason  are  shy  setters, 
and  I  have  found  it  desirable  to  assist  them  by 
going  over  the  flowers  once  a  day  with  a  brush,  and 
my  experience  is  that  none  of  the  Peaches  or  Nec- 
tarines with  large  flowers  set  their  fruit  so  freely  as 
those  with  small  flowers.  They  are  not,  however, 
sufficiently  uncertain  in  that  matter  to  require  more 
than  skilful  management  in  the  way  of  air-giving 
and  regulating  the  temperature. 

In  my  opinion  the  question  of  getting  the  flowers 
to  set  prop2ily  is  one  of  temperature.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  the  air  of  the  house  is  much 
charged  with  moisture  or  not  if  the  temperature  is 
high  enough  to  cause  the  little  bags  of  pollen  to 
burst.  If  there  is  also  sufficient  movement  in  the 
air  of  the  house  to  cause  the  pollen  to  be  distributed 
there  will  be  a  good  set  of  fruit.  Very  often  the 
outside  conditions  do  not  admit  of  the  maximum 
heat  being  kept  up,  and  at  such  times  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  air  of  the  house  much  drier,  as  the 
drier  it  is  the  more  movement  there  will  be.  But 
without  the  necessary  warmth  there  can  be  no 
satisfactory  opening  and  perfecting  of  the  flower. 
And  unless  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  there  can 
be  no  crop.  But  given  a  suitable  temperature  and 
moderate  ventilation  there  is  no  risk  of  failure.  For 
the  propsr  setting  of  the  fruit  on  plants  that  are 
forced  a  temperature  of  60°  by  day  is  suitable,  and 
on  fine  and  bright  days  the  heat  should  be  raised 
from  f  to  (i°  higher.  The  management  of  trees  in 
unhealed  houses  is  more  easily  understood.  The 
season  is  so  far  advanced  by  the  time  the  trees 
come  into  flower  that  the  natural  temperature 
ranges  considerably  higher.  The  best  plan  to 
follow  is  to  keep  the  house  as  cool  as  possible  by 
leaving  the  ventilators  open  night  and  day,  except 
in  the  case  of  severe  frost,  until  the  trees  are  well 
in  bloom,  when  the  ventilators  should  be  closed  at 
night  and  opened  on  all  favourable  occasions  during 
the  day.  I  find  it  injurious  to  the  setting  of  the 
fruit  to  keep  the  house  always  closed.  It  is  better 
for  the  setting  of  the  flowers  to  admit  a  little 
cold  air  if  it  is  accompanied  by  sunshine  than  to 
have  a  stagnant  moisture-laden  air  confined  inside 
the  house.  When  there  is  no  prospect  of  giving  air 
owing  to  cold  wind,  no  water  should  be  distributed 
about  the  flower  to  create  atmospheric  moisture 
In  bright  weather  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  sends 
the  thermometer  u]i  to  85°  or  90°  the  floor  may  be 
damped  three  times  a  day  with  advantage. 

J.  C.  C. 

Fruit  bloom  on  May-day. — Whatever  may 
be  the  ultimate  result  of  Mr.  Badger's  investiga- 
tions in  relation  to  the  effects  of  frost  upon  fruit 
bloom  and  crops,  it  seems  as  if  this  year,  at  least, 
not  late  frosts,  but  general  low  temperature  would 
prove  the  harming  force,  should  harm  result.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Coleman  in  fearing  that  the  prolong- 
ing of  the  cold,  which  checks  the  expansion  of  the 
fruit  bloom,  and  keeps  it  imprisoned  within  its 
green  calyx  when  it  should  be  expanded  and  enjoy- 
ing the  warmth  of  May  sunshine,  and  the  active 
labours  of  the  insects  are  likely  to  prove  injurious  to 
fertility.  On  the  1st  of  May  I  looked  over  my 
pyramid  and  bush  I'ear  trees,  and  found  a  few 
blooms  expanded.    The  bulk  of  the  bloom  will  not 


be  fully  expanded  for  a  week,  and  the  Apple  bloom 
will  hardly  be  beautiful  until  the  third  weak  of 
May.  Plums  and  Cherries  are  also  late,  so  that  we 
must  have  unusually  late  frosts  if  any  effects  from 
them  are  to  be  noted  this  year.  Blackthorn  winter 
so  called  visited  us  as  usual  during  the  last  week 
of  April,  but  the  bulk  of  the  Plum  bloom  is  a  fort- 
night later.  The  first  day  of  May  was  a  wild,  cold, 
showery  day,  such  as  might  be  looked  for  in  the 
month  of  November.  If  any  correct  record  of 
the  opening  of  bloom  generally  on  hardy  fruit 
trees  has  been  kept,  I  believe  it  will  show  that  we 
are  having  this  year  one  of  the  latest  blooming 
seasons  of  the  century. — A.  D. 


STRAWBERRIES   LA   GROSSE    SUCREE   AND 

VICOMTESSE  HERICART  DE  THURY. 
I  OBSERVE  Mr.  Crump's  note  in  The  Garden, 
April  21  (p.  356),  on  the  above,  and  note  the  strange 
difference  in  his  and  my  own  experience  with  ths 
two  sorts.  His  favourite  La  Grosse  Sucree  is  very 
disappointing  here  bath  as  to  flavour  and  travelling 
qualities.  Here  it  is  a  large  handsome  fruit,  but 
that  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour.  The 
foliage  is  long  and  cjarse,  and  the  plants  require 
a  lot  of  shelf  space  on  which  to  grow.  I  have 
tried  it  in  two  different  positions  out  of  doors, 
and  DOW  have  destroyed  it.  With  me  outside  it 
seldom  produces  more  than  three  or  four  fruits  to 
a  stalk,  and  many  plants  come  barren.  I  obtained 
my  stock  from  a  place  in  Norfolk,  and  the  habit 
and  results  differed  so  much,  that  my  friend  hardly 
recognised  it  in  its  new  home. 

With  reference  to  Vicomtesse  Hi^ricart  de  Thury,  the 
results  are  just  the  reverse  to  those  of  Mr  Crump. 
This  Strawberry  never  fails  to  produce  grand  re- 
sults here,  both  when  grown  in  pots  or  otherwise. 
Were  I  only  allowed  to  select  one  Strawberry  for 
pot  work,  I  should  choose  this  one.  Oar  first 
batch,  grown  in  4'r-inch  pots,  was  ripe  at  the  end 
of  March.  This  variety  never  disappoints  me :  it 
throws  the  flower-stems  well  abo\e  the  foliage  and 
sets  the  fruit  well.  It  is  just  as  reliable  in  several 
gardens  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  used  to  put 
great  faith  in  Keen's  Seedling,  but  having  tried 
the  two,  I  give  the  preference  to  Vicomtesse  He- 
ricarfc  de  Thury  by  a  long  way.  I  am  trying 
several  kinds  this  season,  as  I  could  not  obtain  as 
many  runners  as  I  needed  from  A'icomtesse  Hericart 
de  Thury  and  President.  I  believe  the  soil,  &3.,  are 
the  cause  of  the  difference.  If  my  memory  serves 
me,  when  I  was  once  staying  with  Mr.  Child,  gar- 
dener at  Croome  Court  (a  neighbour  of  Mr. 
Crump's),  he  told  me  A'icomtesse  H(5ricart  de  Thury 
was  not  satisfactory  with  him,  and  I  think  he  told 
me  his  favourite  was  a  good  selected  stock  of 
Keen's  Seedling.  The  soil  here  (Hants)  is  light  and 
sandy,  and  not  suitable  for  Strawberry  growing,  and 
some  sorts  refuse  to  grow.  I  have  tried  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  but  have  failed ;  while  at  Eagshot 
Park,  in  Surrey,  I  have  seen  this  variety  very  fine. 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  does  well  in  the  open 
and  crops  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  fruit,  unless  well 
thinned,  is  not  large  enough  for  dessert.  Vicom- 
tesse Hericart  de  Thury  is  highly  spoken  of  here  for 
jireserviog.  Vicomtesse  never  suffers  in  the  winter 
from  frost,  while  many  sorts  that  grow  by  its  side 
get  much  damaged.  John  Ceook. 

Farnhoro'  Grant/e,  JIaiits. 

*if*  With  the  above  communication  Mr.  Crook 
brouglit  a  plant  of  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury 
Strawberry  bearing  seventeen  fruits  of  large  size, 
well  coloured,  the  flavour  being  good  and  the  foliage 
healthy  and  well  developed, — Ed. 


Alexandre  IJainbre  Pear. — Mr.  Gribble  asks 
for  information  concerning  this  Pear,  with  which  he 
seems  not  to'  be  familiar.  I  think  it  occupies  the 
position  of  being  one  of  the  good  things,  little 
known,  but  still  perhaps  somewhat  neglected  be- 
cause the  fruits  are  not  large,  and  big  fruits,  as 
witness  the  run  on  Pitmaston  Duchess,  have  been 
too  much  the  rage.  When  the  fruit  market  is  largely 
sustained  by  the  wealth  of  those  whose  love  for 
display,  even  in  connection  with  their  dessert,  domi- 
nates all  other  considerations,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
big  Pears,  Pines,  Melons,  Grapes,  and  other  fruits 
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have  been  so  much  in  demand.  My  three  or  four 
trees  of  Alexandre  Lambre  are  on  the  Pear  stock, 
but  as  the  variety  crops  so  abundantly,  the  trees, 
whichalwaysassumeasemi-drooping  bush  form,  have 
not  grown  large.  The  growths  should  not  be  hard 
cat,  only  thinned,  as  the  wood  will  fruit  in  lengths 
of  from  3  feet  to  4  feet,  the  fruit  hanging  thickly. 
Of  course,  with  me  it  is  not  so  large  as  on  cordon 
or  wall  trees,  but  it  is  clean,  handsome,  and  keeps 
well  till  November,  when  it  is  serviceable  all  through 
the  month.  The  flesh  is  soft,  melting,  and  juicy, 
the  flavour  pleasant  without  being  marked,  and  the 
fruit  are  of  a  size  desirable  for  a  gentleman's 
dessert  table.  If  I  were  going  to  plant  for  market, 
I  should  put  down  an  acre  of  Alexandre  Lambre. 
— A.  D. 

Standard  Pears  ia  Austria.  —  In  several 
numbers  of  The  Garden  you  have  endeavoured  to 
arrange  a  list  of  standard  fruits  for  England.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  list  of  standard  Pears  is 
brought  to  No.  8,  all  dessert,  with  an  appendix 
giving  the  names  of  early  and  cookiog  Pears  if 
wanted.  The  Landes-ObstbauA'erein  fiir  N.  0.  at 
Vienna  many  years  ago  composed  a  list  of  standard 
fruits  for  Lower  Austria,  not  exclusively  dessert 
fruits,  but  for  general  use.  The  N.  0.  costerreichische 
Pomologen-Verein  has  published  lists  of  standard 
fruits  for  diverse  Austrian  provinces ;  still  the  lists 
are  not  completed.  The  quantity  of  inferior  sorts 
is  increasing  every  year.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Pear  Glou  Morceau  of  the  list  of  standard  fruits  is 
not  the  same  which  Mr.  Peters,  of  Guernsey,  has 
identified  with  Beurre  d'Aremberg  (see  The  Gar- 
den, March  31,  18SS,  p.  282),  but  is  the  Pear  which 
is  called  in  our  list  of  standard  fruits  the  Harden- 
ponts  Winter  Batter  Birn,  Beurre  d'Aremberg  being 
a  distinct  sort.  [Glou  Morceau  is  Beurre  d'Arem- 
berg of  the  French. — Ed.]  Again,  the  Pear  Uve- 
dale's  St.  Germain,  noted  as  being  useful  for  cooking 
purposes,  seems  to  me  the  same  as  Belle  Angevine. 
[So  it  is. — Ed.]  I  may  say  that  there  will  be  a  show 
in  the  end  of  September  at  Vienna. — Hugo  M. 
MULLER,  Menna, 

*^*  We  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  tell  us 
the  late  Pears  that  have  the  highest  quality  near 
Vienna.— Ed. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Vines. 
With  all  the  houses  in  full  work  and  the  mild 
weather  striving  to  make  amends  for  past  delay,  the 
daily  routine  in  this  department  alone  will  tax  the 
strength  and  skill  of  the  most  energetic  staff  of 
assistants  whose  hearts  are  in  their  work.  Taking 
the  latest  house  first,  the  Lady  Downe's  and  other 
bottling  varieties  will  require  constant  attention  to 
disbudding,  tying  down,  and  stopping  before  the 
young  shoots  have  made  a  single  leaf  in  excess  of 
the  number  they  are  intended  to  carry  in  front  of 
the  fruit.  The  bunches,  too,  will  require  thinning 
down  to  one  on  each  break  as  soon  as  the  best 
shows  can  be  distinguished,  and  then  a  great  num- 
ber will  remain  for  removal  immediately  after  the 
Grapes  are  set.  When  this  stage  is  reached  it  will 
be  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  house 
to  liS"  at  night  and  80°  under  bright  sun  by  day,  as 
it  is  by  this  means  that  the  taper  bunches  of  varie- 
ties, which  require  so  much  thinning,  can  be  drawn 
cut  to  their  fullest  length.  Having  the  run  of  ex- 
ternal and  internal  borders,  the  roots  in  each  will 
now  require  careful  attention,  especially  where  the 
first  have  been  heavily  covered  and  the  light  rain- 
fall has  barely  reached  the  surface.  It  will  not, 
however,  be  wise  to  remove  any  great  quantity  of 
the  leaves  or  litter  just  yet,  as  a  rush  in  this  direc- 
tion not  unfrequently  results  in  a  check  when  the 
Grapes  are  setting.  On  the  other  hand,  water  being 
needed,  the  bulk  of  the  material  may  be  turned  off 
prior  to  watering  with  warm  water  or  liquid  manure, 
and  replaced  when  the  roots,  after  one  of  the  driest 
winters  on  record,  are  properly  moistened.  Inside 
old  Vines  may  have  a  thorough  soaking  with  warm 
diluted  liquid,  whilst  young  ones  will  set  their  fruit 
best  under  equally  plentiful,  but  weaker  diet.  As 
syringing  will  very  soon  be  reduced  to  damping  the 


bare  stems  and  floors,  the  warm  bath  morning  and 
evening  for  the  present  should  be  thorough,  espe- 
cially where  Strawberries  or  other  abominations 
occupy  shelves  within  a  few  inches  of  the  foliage. 
All  Grapes  in  this  house  should  be  fertilised  when 
in  flower,  and  the  better  to  secure  a  good  set  the 
pollen  from  the  Hamburgh  in  preference  to  their 
own  should  be  used.  Many  people  begrudge  this 
useful  Grape  a  single  rafter  in  the  late  house,  but 
this  is  a  mistake,  as  no  other  Grape  is  so  well 
adapted  to  the  process  of  fertilisation ;  therefore, 
pollen  in  some  way  or  other  should  be  forthcoming 
when  wanted.  As  the  sun  gains  power  and  nights 
become  milder,  judicious  ventilation  will  play  a  very 
important  part,  not  only  in  fostering  health  and 
sturdy  growth,  but  also  in  securing  a  good  set  of 
fruit.  To  this  end  a  chink  of  air  top  and  front 
should  be  put  on  about  9  p.m.,  and  taken  off  early 
the  following  morning.  Then  when  the  house  has 
been  syringed,  it  must  be  kept  quite  close  until  the 
rising  temperature  necessitates  a  slight  opening 
along  the  apex  ventilators  to  let  out  vitiated  air  and 
to  prevent  scalding.  Air  from  this  time  until  the 
middle  of  the  day  must  be  gradually  increased, 
not  to  lower  the  temperature,  but  to  prevent 
it  from  getting  too  high,  and  in  like  manner  it 
must  be  as  steadily  reduced  and  shut  o2  in  time 
for  a  slight  rise  to  85°  or  90°  with  sun-heat  and 
moisture. 

Laie  Muscats  in  a  corresponding  stage  will  re- 
quire precisely  the  same  treatment  in  every  par- 
ticular as  these.  Lady  Downe's  and  Gros  Colman 
not  only  do  well  under  the  same  degree  of  heat,  but 
the  latter  worked  well  forward  before  midsummer 
and  allowed  plenty  of  time  to  ripen  are  infinitely 
superior  to  others  which  require  sharp  firing  late  in 
the  autumn.  It  is  no  uncommon  practice  to  leave 
all  the  bunches  on  Muscats  until  the  Grapes  are  set, 
but  this  notion  of  having  so  many  strings  to  the 
bow  is  fallacious  and  deceiving,  as  a  heavy  load 
does  not  increase  the  strength  of  the  Vines  any 
more  than  an  extra  half  ton  helps  the  willing  steed 
to  his  destination.  If  one  bunch  is  left  on  each 
shoot  there  will  then  remain  fifty  per  cent,  to  be 
cut  off,  and  these  surely  should  be  sufficient,  as 
flowering  next  to  stoning  places  a  great  strain  upon 
the  Vines.  Where  that  excellent  variety,  the  Bowood 
Muscat,  is  grown,  it  will  set  in  a  temperature  some- 
what lower  than  is  good  for  its  parent,  and  then  it 
will  be  the  first  to  ripen.  But  the  proper  place  for 
this  variety  or  seedling,  cross  or  no  cross,  is  the 
earliest  house;  therefore,  wherever  planting  or  pot- 
ting for  early  cutting  is  contemplated,  the  IJowood 
should  have  precedence.  Another  excellent  white 
Grape  which  I  should  like  to  see  more  extensively 
grown  is  Mrs.  Pearson,  a  good  grower,  a  free  setter, 
a  good  keeper  when  bottled,  and  in  flavour  quite 
equal — some  think  superior — to  the  Muscat. 

Early  Grajies  now  beginning  to  colour  should 
have  as  much  fresh  air  as  the  cold,  sunless  weather 
will  allow,  with  ample  fire-heat  for  keeping  up  a 
proper  temperature  by  night  and  day.  In  order  to 
secure  the  largest-sized  berries  it  will  be  necessary 
to  shut  up  with  sun-heat  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
moisture  for  two  or  three  hours  during  the  after- 
noon ;  but  air  mutt  again  be  admitted,  and,  no 
matter  how  small  the  openings,  left  on  all  night. 
Fire-heat  having  been  incessant,  red  spider  may  now 
be  expected  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  the  usual 
remedies  must  be  applied  forthwith.  Syringing  to 
any  extent  being  out  of  the  question,  sponging  at 
the  outset  may  be  tried,  but  once  this  pest  has 
gained  a  foothold,  sulphur  in  some  form  is  perhaps 
the  best  check.  Prevention,  however,  being  better 
than  cure,  it  will  be  well  to  see  that  the  internal 
borders  are  well  supplied  with  warm,  diluted  liquid, 
the  evaporating  pans  are  kept  constantly  full,  and 
the  mulching,  consisting  of  well-worked  stable  litter 
or  short  Mushroom  manure,  is  regularly  sprinkled 
at  least  twice  a  day.  As  the  ripening  process  pro- 
ceeds it  will  soon  be  seen  whether  the  Grapes  are 
likely  to  finish  properly,  one  of  the  best  signs  being 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  black  berry  amongst  a 
number  of  green  ones,  or  a  perfectly  green  berry  in 
a  bunch  that  is  almost  coloured.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  Hamburghs  look  foxy  and  small, 
apparently  lifeless,  starch  globules  appear  on  the 


footstalks,  the  fact  that  the  Vines  have  quite  enough 
to  do  may  be  accepted  as  certain.  Cutting  off 
bunches  at  the  eleventh  hour  may  give  slight  relief, 
but  the  best  and  most  certain  aid  is  time.  There- 
fore, whilst  maintaining  the  proper  heat  by  day, 
always  with  air,  a  lower  figure  must  be  insisted  upon 
for  the  night;  also,  the  laterals  may  have  full  and 
free  play,  as  the  best  colour  is  always  found  under 
a  full  canopy  of  good  foliage.  As  the  Grapes 
approach  ripeness,  a  gradual  decline  in  temperature 
will  be  necessary,  but  still  there  need  not  be  any 
great  diminution  in  the  atmospheric  moisture,  espe- 
cially on  fine  days,  as  Vines  in  May  and  .June  will 
take  a  great  deal  more  than  would  be  good  for  them 
in  September. 

Pot  Vines. — When  the  Grapes  upon  these  are 
ripe  a  steady  decrease  must  take  place,  not  only 
in  fire  heat,  but  also  in  moisture,  and,  provided  the 
bunches  have  to  be  kept  hanging  for  any  length 
of  time,  the  roots  must  be  made  properly  moist 
and  then  covered  up  with  a  good  body  of  dry  non- 
conducting material,  which,  by  the  way,  may  be 
regularly  sprinkled  with  pure  water.  Later  crops, 
still  advancing,  may  be  treated  to  a  generous  diet, 
but  on  no  account  must  they  be  hurried  where 
colouring  is  doubtful. 

Vines  i lite II fled  for  early  forcin/j  next  year  should 
now  be  in  full  and  free  growth,  and  the  pots  be- 
ing fairly  filled  with  active  roots  there  must  be 
no  lack  of  stimulating  li(iuid,  including  drainage 
from  the  manure  bed,  soot  and  guano  water 
alternately.  If  still  plunged,  the  pots  should  be 
drawn  gradually  to  the  surface,  as  this  step,  whilst 
favouring  frequent  feeding,  will  most  likely  pre- 
vent the  soil  from  becoming  too  wet.  The  best 
position  for  the  young  canes  is  close  proximity 
to  the  glass,  which  cannot  be  kept  too  bright  and 
clean,  as  shade  from  any  material,  be  it  dirt  in 
the  wrong  place  or  a  heavily  timbered  roof,  in- 
duces long  joints  and  weak,  flabby  foliage.  As 
these  Vines  ascend  the  trellis  some  12  inches  or 
li  inches  from  the  glass,  each  lateral  must  be 
pinched  and  repinched  at  the  first  leaf  and  un- 
less wanted  for  any  special  purpose,  the  points 
may  be  taken  out  at  G  feet  or  so  above  the 
surface  of  the  pots.  This  check  will  cause  the 
canes  to  thicken  rapidly  and  the  main  buds  to 
become  prominent,  but  root  action  must  still  be 
encouraged  by  allowing  the  point  buds  to  break 
and  ramble  until  the  main  rods  show  signs  of 
ripening. 

Strawberries. 

A  sharp  eye  must  now  be  kept  on  plants 
in  Peach  houses  and  vineries,  otherwise  they 
will  leave  behind  them  a  legacy  of  spider 
most  diflioult  to  deal  with.  An  exceptionally  dry 
winter  followed  by  a  very  cold  sprirg  having  been 
so  favourable  to  the  spread  of  these  insects,  also 
of  mildew,  the  watering-can  and  syringe  must  be 
kept  constantly  going,  clear  sulphur  water  beirg 
passed  through  the  latter  on  at  least  two  evenings 
during  each  week  the  plants  are  allowed  to  re- 
main. Prevention,  on  the  other  hand,  being  better 
than  cure,  a  strong  effort  to  make  a  complete  clear- 
ance should  forthwith  be  made,  as  fruit  of  the  finest 
quality  henceforth  can  be  grown  in  light  pits  where 
spider  more  or  less  is  of  minor  consequence.  Where 
suitable  pits  are  not  at  command,  thin  sods  of  turf, 
laid  Grass  side  downward  on  the  shelves,  whilst 
economising  watering,  will  absorb  the  most  valuable 
constituents  of  liquid,  and  throw  up  a  continuous 
stream  of  moisture  so  acceptable  to  the  Strawberry 
up  to  the  point  of  ripening.  The  late  varieties  now 
coming  into  flower  in  cold  pits  and  frames  should 
be  divested  of  all  the  small  flowers  before  they  open, 
as  quantity  and  quality  do  not  run  well  together ; 
then,  to  ensure  a  good  set,  also  to  retard  ripening, 
the  lights  may  be  liberally  tilted  in  all  weathers, 
and  thrown  off  entirely  fora  few  hours  on  fine  dajs. 
When  the  fruit  is  well  set,  it  will  be  necessary  to  fumi- 
gate and  syringe  copiously  preparatory  to  removal 
to  other  quarters,  and  feeding,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
must  be  on  a  liberal  scale.  The  best  late  sorts  for 
leading  up  to  outdoor  crops  of  Pauline  (a  good 
flavoured  variety).  La  GrosseSucree,andHericartare 
Paxton,  Filbert  Pine,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  British  Queen  ; 
whilst  Oxonian,  a  very  fine  late  sub-acid  variety,  will 
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give  extra  large  handsome  fruit  for  special  pur- 
poses. Where  very  late  fruit  is  wanted  in  quantity 
and  light,  airy  cold  pits  are  at  command,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  eschew  pots  altogether  by  planting  out 
strong  runners,  12  inches  apart  every  way,  in  July 
or  August,  and  treating  them  precisely  as  pot 
plants  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter.  Water 
being  such  an  important  factor,  the  pits  or  frames 
should  be  well  drained  prior  to  filling  with  the  usual 
calcareous  compost,  which  need  not  be  more  than 

0  inches  in  depth  and  12  inches  to  15  inches  from 
the  glass  when  thoroughly  rammed  and  ready  for 
planting.  Glass  overhead  until  bad  weather  sets  in 
is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  then,  unless  very 
severe,  the  shows  will  be  strongest  and  the  leaf- 
stalks shortest  where  they  have  full  exposure 
throughout  the  winter.  By  adopting  this  plan,  the 
plants  will  be  but  slightly  in  advance  of  others  of 
the  same  age  upon  open  quarters,  but  having  the 
lights  ready,  the  young  leaves  and  flowers  can  be 
protected  from  frost,  and  the  fruit  can  be  hastened 
at  will  by  shutting  up  with  sun-heat  and  moisture. 

SfooJi  jilatifs  put  out  last  August  must  now  receive 
special  attention  if  they  are  to  give  extra  early 
runners  for  forcing.  If  well  managed  with  water 
and  mulching  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter, 
they  will,  if  desired,  give  fine  fruit  as  well  as 
runners ;  but  the  latter  being  so  important,  I  always 
divest  a  row  or  two  of  each  sort  of  every  flower- 
scape,  ram  firmly,  mulch  and  water  in  the  spring, 
and  peg  down  upon  the  fruiting  pots  in  preference 
to  sods  of  turf  or  small  3-inch  pots.     Six  weeks  ago 

1  thought  a  great  number  of  our  August  runners 
were  dead,  bat  the  roots  being  better  than  the 
crowns,  they  are  now  growing  vigorously.  Old 
plants,  in  like  manner,  lost  nearly  every  leaf— no 
uncommon  occurrence  when  intense  heat,  which 
ripens  the  crowns,  prevents  leaf -growth  until  cool, 
moist  nights  set  in  somewhat  late  in  autumn. 

Melons, 
like  Pines,  should  be  grown  in  small  batches  in 
separate  compartments,  otherwise,  no  matter  how 
numerous  the  varieties,  a  glut  must  be  followed  by 
scarcity.  This  abundance  at  any  particular  time 
makes  very  little  difference  to  the  wholesale  grower 
for  market;  indeed,  it  may  be  an  advantage,  as  it 
enables  him  to  clear  out  the  old  and  get  in  another 
set  of  plants  ;  but  the  private  gardener  must  work 
upon  different  lines  altogether,  otherwise  an  acre 
of  glass  will  barely  suffice  for  keeping  up  a  constant 
supply  from  May  to  the  end  of  October.  To  this 
end,  then,  the  Melon  range  should  be  divided  into 
several  sections  for  holding  a  few  plants  each  a 
fortnight  or  so  in  advance  of  each  other,  and  the 
less  numerous  the  varieties  the  less  likely  the  gap 
in  the  succession.  It  often  happens  that  as  many 
sorts  as  there  are  plants  are  turned  out  in  one  and 
the  same  house,  and  independently  of  the  fact  that 
some  are  early  and  others  late,  the  best  varieties 
get  cross-fertilised  to  an  extent  which  prevents  their 
raisers  from  knowing  or  wishing  to  know  the  second 
generation.  I  once  heard  a  gardener  say  all  Melons 
were  good  when  properly  grown,  but  this  I  very 
much  doubt,  as  a  green  crossed  with  a  scarlet 
rarely  turns  out  as  good  as  the  original  type  of  one 
or  the  other;  nay  more,  it  is  to  this  unsatisfactory 
method  or  want  of  method  of  advancing  and  re- 
tiring that  we  are  now  indebted  for  so  many  mon- 
grels. Bat  how  are  we  to  get  over  this  difficulty? 
Why  simply  by  going  back  to  such  good  old  sorts 
as  Beechwood,  the  true  Egyptian  Green-flesh,  Vic- 
tory of  Bath,  Golden  Perfection,  and  others  which 
I  could  name,  and  then,  instead  of  giving  all  of 
these  a  turn  at  one  and  the  same  time,  we  should 
select  one  and  stick  to  it  throughout  the  season. 
If  we  want  early  Melons  good  at  all  points.  Victory 
of  Bath  and  Golden  Perfection  cannot  be  surpassed 
by  any  modern  variety  I  have  yet  seen,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  old  Egyptian  and  Beech- 
wood.  If  we  wish  a  white-fleshed  Melon  of  the 
Persian  kind,  we  may  safely  go  back  to  the  Heck- 
field  Hybrid,  and  very  few  scarlets  can  beat  Turner's 
Scarlet  Gem,  especially  for  pot  culture.  Of  pedi- 
gree Melons,  red,  white,  and  green,  there  are  many 
of  the  highest  quality,  but  a  great  number  of  in- 
ferior varieties,  or  old  friends  under  new  names, 
have  crept  in,  and  it  is  the  crossing  up  and  crossing 


down  and  haphazard  culture  of  these  that  all  good 
growers  should  endeavour  to  discourage. 

W.  C. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDRING. 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

{Co7itinued.) 
Cladrastis. — This  genus  strictly  includes  tlie 
beautiful  North  American  Yellow- wood  Tree  (C. 
tinctoria),  but  a.s  the  common  name  in  gardens 
for  that  tree  is  Virgilia  lutea,  it  will  be  noted 
under  that  genus.  The  only  other  Cladrastis  in 
cultivation  is  C.  amiirensis  (see  illustration,  p. 
444),  a  shrub  introduced  a  few  years  ago  from 
the  Amoor  Valley,  and  known  also  under  the 
name  Maackia  amurensis.  It  is,  therefore,  new 
to  English  gardens,  and  is  yet  rare,  thougli  its 
value  is  recognised  by  nurserymen,  who  are 
working  up  stocks  of  it  for  sale.  In  foliage  it 
resembles  the  Yellow-wood,  but  it  is  of  thicker 
texture,  not  so  large,  and  of  a  duller  green.  In 
late  summer  it  produces  a  plentiful  crop  of 
flowers,  even  when  only  a  few  feet  high.  The 
spikes  are  dense,  the  blossoms  white,  inclined 
to  yellow,  and  endure  a  long  time  iu  perfection. 
Quite  small  buslies  flower  freely,  and  as  it  has 
proved  perfectly  liardy,  it  may  be  considered  a 
valuable  addition  to  ornamental  trees. 

Clethra  (Sweet  Pepper  Bush  or  White  Alder). 
— A  small  genus  of  shrubs  and  small  trees,  the 
hardy  species  of  which  are  deciduous  and  natives 
of  North  America.  There  are  several  so-called 
species,  but  we  need  confiue  ourselves  here  to 
two  only  of  tlie  most  distinct  species  under 
which  the  others  would  probably  rank  as  varie- 
ties. The  commonest  and  one  of  the  best  is  the 
Alder-leaved  Clethra  (C.  alnifolia),  which  in  the 
wet  copses  of  Virginia  reaches  a  height  of  10 
feet  or  more.  With  us  it  grows  from  3  feet 
to  5  feet,  makes  a  moderately  dense  bush, 
and  produces  towards  the  close  of  summer 
a  profusion  of  white,  sweet-scented  flowers  in 
feathery  spikes  at  the  tips  of  the  branches. 
The  leaves  remind  one  of  those  of  the  com- 
mon Alder  in  shape,  and  this  is  the  most 
apparent  distinction  between  it  and  another 
commonly  grown  species,  C.  acuminata,  which, 
as  its  name  implies,  has  more  pointed  leaves. 
It  also  has  spikes  of  white-scented  flowers,  not 
erect  like  the  last,  but  drooping,  and  pro- 
duced in  late  summer.  It  is  inclined  to  grow 
taller  than  the  Alder-leaved  form  ;  in  fact,  it  is 
quite  a  small  tree  in  the  woods  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  The  names  C.  tomentosa,  Michauxi, 
paniculata,  scabra,  and  others  stand  for  kinds 
much  resembling  either  of  the  foregoing;  in 
fact,  one  kind  of  Pepper  Bush  is  enough  in  an 
ordinary  garden.  They  are  valuable  shrubs, 
because  suitable  for  gi-owing  in  wet  places  whore 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  plant  others ;  therefore, 
their  place  is  by  the  margins  of  a  lake,  pond,  or 
stream,  or  in  any  low-lying  position  where  tlie 
water  settles.  Such  spots  occur  in  many  gar- 
dens, and  which  one  often  has  a  diflioidty  iu 
embellishing  with  suitable  ornamental  growth. 
No  varieties  of  the  Clethra  are  common  in  Eng- 
lish nurseries,  because,  being  almost  unknown, 
there  is  no  demand  for  them.  They  prefer 
peat,  but  any  light  soil  will  do. 

Cocnulus  carolinus. — Like  the  Moonseed 
(Menispermum  canadense),  this  is  a  twining  shrub 
with  inconspicuous  flowers.  It  is  useful  as  a 
trailer  for  arbours,  pergol.-is,  and  tlie  like,  but 
of  no  great  value.  C.  laurifolius  is  a  liandsome 
leave<l  Evergreen  from  the  Himalayas,  but  as 
it  is  half  hardy  it  can  only  be  used  as  a  wall 
covering,  and  tlien  must  bo  protected  in  winter, 
excepting  in  the  mildest  localities. 


CoUetia. — A  genus  of  shrubs  from  Chili,  some 
species  of  which  are  hardy  enough  for  the  open 
air  in  all  but  the  coldest  parts.  There  are  three 
species  in  gardens,  all  interesting  and  beautiful 
when  in  flower.  They  have  spiny  branches  that 
are  naked,  or  the  few  leaves  are  so  minute  as  to 
appear  absent.  C.  cruoiata  is  the  commonest 
kind  ;  its  stems  are  armed  with  stout,  flattened 
spines,  and  its  flowers  are  white  and  small.  It 
makes  a  bush  about  4  feet  high.     C.   biotoni- 


CoUetia  ?pinosa, 

ensis  is  the  same  as  C.  cruciata.  C.  spinosa 
(Ulustrated  herewith)  has  its  spines  round  or 
awl-shaped,  and  is  a  prettier  shrub  when  in 
bloom  than  C.  cruciata,  as  the  white  flowers, 
though  small,  are  very  numerous  and  produced 
in  summer.  Under  favourable  conditions,  Col- 
letia  apinosa  grows  much  taller  than  C.  cruciata, 
and  against  a  wall  will  attain  a  height  of  10  feet. 
The  names  of  C.  ferox,  C.  horrida,  C.  armata 
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all  stand  for  C.  spinosa.  It  makes  a  formidable 
hedge  in  the  southern  counties,  where  it  flourishes 
to  perfection.  0.  serratifolia  is  less  common 
than  the  others,  but  is  extremely  pretty  when 
in  bloom,  the  whole  bush  being  a  complete  mass 
of  tiny  white  blooms.  It  grows  tall  and  slender, 
either  planted  in  the  open  or  against  a  wall. 

Colutea  (Bladder  Senna).  —  The  Bladder 
Sennas  cannot  be  called  choice  floweriog  shrubs, 
but  they  are  extremely  useful  for  planting  on 
poor,  hungry  soils,   particularly  on  dry  sunny 


Corylopsis  spioata. 

banks  where  few  other  plants  could  exist. 
Like  the  Gorse  and  a  few  other  shrubs  of  the 
Pea  family,  tlie  Coluteas  seem  to  delight  in  a  dry 
sandy  soil,  and  when  in  flower,  which  is  during 
several  weeks  in  late  summer  and  autumn,  they 
have  a  pretty  appearance,  their  foliage  being 
light  and  elegant.  There  are  numerous  names 
to  the  Bladder  Sennas,  but  really  there  are  but 
one  or  two  distinct  kinds.  The  commonest  is 
C.  arboresceus,  which  under  favourable  condi- 
tions grows  C  feet  or  8  feet  high,  has  large 
flowers,  varying  in  difl'erent  varieties  from  yel- 
low to  a  deep  reddish  yellow.  C.  cruenta,  C. 
Haleppica,  and  C.  media  are  of  smaller  growth 
than  C.  arborescons,  and  have  bright  yellow 
flowers,  but  all  have  much  the  same  aspect. 
The  kinds  chiefly  grown  for  sale  in  nurseries  are 
C.  arboresoens  and  cruenta,  and  being  easily 
raised  from  seed,  are  very  cheap.  It  is  an  in- 
valuable shrub  for  all  dry,  sandy  soils. 

Comptonia  asplenifolia  (Sweet  Fern  Bush). 
— Though  this  is  not  strictly  a  flowering  shrub, 
it  is  such  a  charming  old-fashioned  plant  that  it 
is  indispensable  in  every  Englisli  garden.  It  is 
a  slender-growing  deciduous  bush,  about  a  yard 
high,  with  long  elegant  leaves,  that  when  bruised 
have  a  sweat  aromatic  fragrance.  It  is  a  nice 
shrub  to  plant  in  a  low-ljing,  sheltered  spot  in 


shade,  and  if  in  peaty  earth  so  much  tlie  better ; 
but  it  will  grow  freely  and  send  out  suckers  in 
all  directions  in  any  light  soil.  It  is  North 
American,  very  hardy,  and  easily  increased  by 
the  suckers. 

Corylopsis. — A  small  and  little-known  genus 
of  hardy  deciduous  shrubs,  allied  to  the  Witch 
Hazel  (Hamamelis),  and  natives  of  China,  Japan, 
and  Northern  India.  They  are  thin  growing 
and  dwarf,  have  ribbed  leaves  resembling  those 
of  Hazel,  and  bear  their  flowers  in  drooping 
racemes.  There  are  three  species  introduced 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  oldest 
and  best  known  is  the  Japanese  C.  spicata 
(see  illustration),  which  grows  about  3  feet  or . 
4  feet  high,  and  has  cowslip-coloured  and  scented  • 
flowers,  in  spikes  produced  before  the  leaves 
in  spring,  like  the  Witch  Hazel.  It  is 
quite  hardy,  though,  being  rare,  it  is  generally 
grown  against  a  wall.  C.  pauciflora,  also  a 
native  of  Japan,  is  similar  to  C.  spioata.  C. 
himalayaua,  from  the  Khasya  hill  region,  has 
yellow  and  white  flowers,  and  is  very  rare  in 
gardens.  As  these  are  early  spring-flowering 
shrubs,  they  should  be  planted  in  spots  sheltered 
from  cold  winds,  but  the  most  satisfactory  way 
is  to  plant  them  against  a  wall. 

Cornus  (Dogwood). — The  only  Dogwood  that 
comes  within  our  definition  of  flowering  slirubs 
is  C.   florida,   called  the  Virginian   or  Florida 


only  in  a  comparatively  few  places,  our  climate 
not  being  warm  enough  for  it.  Among  the 
other  Dogwoods  worth  growing  for  the  sake  of 
their  flowers  is  the  Cornelian  Cherry  (Cornus 
mas),  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  shrubs  to 
bloom,  being  covered  with  tufts  of  tiny  flowers  as 
early  as  February  in  mild  seasons,  and  succeeded 
in  autumn  by  cherry-red  berries.  The  other 
Dogwoods,  though  they  are  valuable  for  large 
shrubberies,  are  scarcely  showy  enough  for  the 
choicer  parts  of  a  garden,  though  C.  stolonifera, 
which  has  the  bark  of  its  annual  shoots  of  a 
bright  red,  is  worth  planting  in  conspicuous 
positions  htre  and  there  for  winter  effsct. 


THE  ALMOND. 
Foremost  among  the  deciduous  flowering  trees  is 
the  Almond.  Bdfore  any  Pear  or  Plum  has  put 
forth  its  blossoms  the  Almond  is  in  full  flower,  and 
it  has  such  a  charming  decorative  value,  that  it  is 
pleasant  to  note  how  much  it  has  been  planted  in 
the  suburban  gardens  round  London.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  "  the  blossoms  of  the  Almond  tree 
are  among  the  earliest  welcome  harbingers  of 
spring."  And  we  are  informed  there  is  this  pecu- 
liarity about  the  blossoms,  that  they  resist  spring 
frosts  better  than  most  flowers.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  tree  is  not  of  well-shaped  habit,  yet  any 
defect  in  this  respect  is  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  earliness  and  freedom  of  its  blooms  and 
its  fruitful  character  in  a  favourable  season.    There 


The  Florida  Dogwood  (Cornus  florida). 


Dogwood,  a  very  old  garden  shrub,  introduced 
during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  In 
its  native  country  it  is  a  small  tree,  often  30  feet 
or  40  feet  high,  but  in  England  it  is  only  a 
moderate  sized  shrub,  and  does  not  flourish  well 
in  a  general  way.  As  may  be  seen  by  the  en- 
graving, it  is  showy  when  in  bloom,  though  in 
reality  the  flowers  are  small  and  inconspicuous. 
The  bracts,  which  take  the  form  of  petals,  are 
pure  white  and  large,  and  endure  longer  than 
the  real  flowers.  It  cannot  be  called  an  im- 
portant shrub,  as  it  is  not  only  r  ire,  but  succieds 


is  a  double-flowered  variety  which  is  deservedly 
popular,  and  a  pendulous-growing  form  also.  It  was 
introduced  to  this  country  from  Asia  some  350  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Grindon  opens  up  the  very  interesting  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Peach  is  not  after  ail  •'  an 
immensely  improved  descendant  of  the  Almond." 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Grindon  thinks  there  are  such 
strongly  marked  characteristics  belonging  to  the 
Almond,  as  to  forbid  any  assumption  of  identity — 

The  primitive  home  of  the  Peach  appears  to  have 
been  China;  the  Almond  seems  to  belong  to  those  parts 
of  Kurope,  warm  and  dry,  which  are  bathed  by  the 
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Levantine  Mediterranean,  reaoliiog  thence  into  western 
temperate  Asia. 

In  the  subnrbs  of  London  it  appears  to  do  well  in 
any  soil  or  position.  In  the  district  where  I  reside 
the  subsoil  is  very  variable  :  here  a  thin  crust  of 
fertile  loam  on  a  heavy  clay  ;  there  a  deep  loam  on 
a  substratum  of  gravel ;  but  the  plants  do  well  in 
both,  only  I  think  that  where  there  is  a  cold,  clayey 
subsoil,  the  tree  should  have  a  southern  exposure. 
Some  of  the  trees  most  heavily  laden  with  fruit 
that  I  saw  last  season  were  growing  on  the  east  side 
of  a  dwelling,  from  which  the  sun  was  almost  en- 
tirely withdrawn  by  midday.  But  the  best-grown 
trees  and  the  most  free-flowering  are  undoubtedly 
those  growing  over  the  gravel  subsoil  .n  a  position 
facing  the  south.  Some  trees  are  apt  to  suffer  dur- 
ing a  hot,  dry  summer  from  being  planted  too  near 
the  basements  of  houses  that  have  living  rooms  a 
few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  a  barbarous 
practice  that  ought  to  be  discontinued.  Such  trees 
tuffer  from  drought  and  require  to  be  well  watered 
during  a  dry  time.  R.  D. 


extent  ha  remedied  by  sowing  a  few  seeds  of  rapid- 
growing  annual  climbers,  such  as  Sweet  Peas,  tall- 
growing  Tropa?olums,  Canary  Creepers,  etc.,  at  the 
base  of  the  stems.  These  will  not  injure  the  trees  in 
the  least,  hut  will  have  a  pretty  effect,  and  take  off 
the  nakedness  until  new  growth  has  been  made. — 
E.  B.  L. 


The  Garland  Flower  (Daphne  Cneorum).— 
Tbis  beautiful  trailing  plant  is  now  one  mass  of 
bloom,  and  is  deserving  of  much  more  extended 
cultivation  than  it  seems  to  get,  as  besides  being  so 
free-flowering  it  is  very  sweet  scented.  The  situa- 
tion this  Daphne  is  perhaps  best  adapted  for  is  a 
bank,  or  mound,  or  the  rock  garden,  as  on  elevated 
positions  of  that  kind  it  hangs  down  and  shows  o£E 
to  advantage.  It  also  does  well  in  borders,  where 
it  forms  line  spreading  clumps,  and  may  be  readily 
increased  by  layering,  the  only  thing  necessary  to 
get  it  to  root  freely  being  to  bury  some  of  the  side 
branches.  This  should  be  done  in  sharp  fandy  soil, 
such  as  road-scrapings,  which  are  not  only  good  for 
layering,  but  are  just  the  thing  for  mixing  in  the 
borders  to  grow  the  plant  in,  as  it  is  fond  of  plenty 
of  grit.  The  absence  of  this  about  the  roots  is  why 
many  fail  to  grow  the  Daphne  Cneorum,  and  it  also 
likes  a  little  shade — at  least,  our  best  plants  are  at 
the  north-east  end  of  a  span-roofed  house,  where 
two  on  each  side  of  the  door  cover  the  whole  of  a 
raised  border  and  have  to  be  cut  back  now  and 
then  to  prevent  them  spreading  on  to  the  walk. 
The  blossoms  appear  to  contain  much  honey,  as 
they  are  visited  freely  by  bees.— J.  S. 

Deutzia  scabra. — This  Deutzia  is  to  be  recom- 
mended for  suppljing  white  flowers  in  abundance. 
With  a  small  amount  of  forcing  it  comes  into  flower 
at  this  season  of  the  jear,  just  after  Deutzia  gracilis 
is  past  its  best,  and  thereby  keeps  up  a  succession. 
Our  plants  of  this  variety  are  flowtriog  well,  thus 
showing  that  hot  weather  is  conducive  to  a  free 
display  of  bloom.  After  flowering  is  past,  cut  off 
the  seed-pods  at  once  and  placa  the  jdants  in  a 
warm,  moist  atmosphere.  A  vinery  at  work  suits 
them  well  where  the  light  is  not  too  much  excluded. 
The  great  thing  is  to  encourage  the  production  of 
long,  stout,  sucker-like  shoots  which  spring  from  the 
base  of  the  plant,  and  grow  as  much  as  3  feet  in  one 
season.  The  flowers  borne  on  such  growths  are  re- 
markable for  their  size  and  substance.  Larger  pots 
than  are  absolutely  necessary  to  hold  the  roots  need 
not  be  used.  IE  any  require  repotliog,  when  the 
plants  have  flowered  is  a  good  time  to  attend  to 
this.  The  compost  should  be  chiefly  of  loam,  to 
which  add  a  small  portion  of  partly  decomposed 
manure  or  ground  bones.  Pot  firmly,  encouraging  a 
free  growth  by  daily  syringing  the  plants  thoroughly 
and  suppljing  them  liberally  with  water  when 
needed.  This  method  of  treatment  should  continue 
until  growth  is  completed,  after  which  the  plants 
should  be  gradually  hardened  oflE  and  finally  placed 
out  of  doors  in  a  sunny  position.  Plunge  the  pots 
in  ashes,  as  by  this  means  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
water  so  frequently.  In  this  position  the  plants 
may  remain  until  the  early  part  of  October,  when 
they  should  be  housed  in  cool  quarters,  and  any- 
where that  frost  is  excluded  will  do.  From  here 
they  may  be  brought  on  as  wished,  starting  them  at 
first  in  a  low  temperature. — 8. 

Annuals  in  the  shrubbery.— Where  old  Ever- 
greens have  to  be  headed  back  through  breakages  from 
snow  or  other  causes,  the  old  stems  are  apt  to  look  un- 
1  ghtly  for  a  considerable  lima.    This  may  to  some 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

T.    BAINES. 

SERICOGR APHIS  GHIESBREGHTIANA. 

In  this  distinct-looking  Acanthad,  also  known  as 
Aphelandra  Ghiesbreghtiana,  we  have  one  of 
the  brightest  of  winter-flowering  stove  plants. 
It  is  a  free  grower  and  with  fair  attention  reaches 
a  useful  siz3  in  one  season.  The  flowers,  which 
are  red  in  colour,  are  tube- shaped,  and  produced 
in  raceme.s  at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  of 
the  current  season's  growth.  It  forms  a  hand- 
some object  in  the  .stove  during  the  early  winter 
months,  at  which  time  its  bright  flowers  are  con- 
spicuous. The  liabit  of  growth  is  much  like 
that  of  some  of  the  Justicias,  to  which  it  is 
nearly  allied  ;  in  fact,  it  appears  to  be  one  of 
those  plants  that  botanists  seem  to  have  a  difti- 
culty  in  deciding  where  to  place.  Aphelandras, 
Justicias,  Eranthemums,  Asystasias,  and  Agal- 
mylas  appear  to  be  so  mixed  up  that  it  is  nut 
easy  to  know  where  some  of  them  belong.  Yet 
this  does  not  aflect  the  plant  under  notice  from 
a  cultural  point  of  view.  It  lasts  in  good  con- 
dition for  several  weeks  if  not  kept  too  hot 
whilst  it  is  in  bloom.  The  flowers  last  fairly 
well  when  cut,  jirovided  the  plant  is  properly 
treated  during  the  time  they  are  developing. 
It  requirea  a  moderate  amount  of  heat  to 
induce  the  blooms  to  open  freely,  but,  like 
some  other  soft-wooded  subjects  that  flower 
during  the  dull  winter  months,  it  must  be  kept 
close  to  the  glass  in  a  fairly  light  house  during 
the  time  the  flowers  are  coming  on.  If  this  is 
not  attended  to  they  come  thin  and  wanting  in 
the  requiste  substance  to  enable  them  to  last 
well.  In  most  cases  it  is  best  to  grow  a  fresh 
stock  on  from  cuttings  each  year,  for  thouuh 
plants  that  have  flowered  once  if  cut  back  and 
grown  on  a  second  year  with  additional  pot-room 
make  much  larger  .specimens  than  one  season's 
plants  are  capable  of,  still,  for  ordinary  use,  the 
smaller  examples  will  generally  be  found  themost 
useful.  "Where  this  course  is  followed  the  best 
plan  is  to  discard  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  have 
bloomed,  except  such  as  are  required  to  produce 
cuttings.  If  after  flowering  the  plants  are  cut 
b.ick  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  about  half  their 
size  and  are  kejit  in  a  moderately  warm  house, 
they  will  break  into  growth,  so  as  to  furnish 
plenty  of  cuttings  in  March.  These  should  be 
taken  ofl'  when  about  '6  inches  long.  Half  a 
dozen  may  be  put  together  in  5-inch  or  (i-inch 
pots  tilled  with  sand.  Stand  them  in  an  ordi- 
nary stove  temperature,  covering  them  with 
propagating  glasses,  or  in  a  striking  frame,  but 
do  not  keep  them  closer  than  is  found  necessary 
t(j  prevent  the  leaves  becoming  limp,  for  the 
foliage  is  naturally  soft  in  texture,  and  conse- 
i|uently  is  liable  to  damp  if  the  plants  are  kept 
too  confined.  Keep  the  soil  uKjderately  nloi^t, 
and  Eo  treated  the  cuttings  will  root  in  about 
three  weeks,  after  which  gradually  inure  them 
to  the  full  air  of  the  house.  When  they  are  well 
tslablished  move  them  singly  into  3-inch  or 
4-inch  pots. 

The  plant  is  not  over-particular  in  the  matter 
of  Soil,  as  it  will  thrive  in  either  peat  or  loam, 
but  the  latter  gives  a  little  more  substance  to 
the  growth.  Mix  a  moderate  quantity  of  rotten 
manure  and  some  sand  with  it.  As  soon  as  the 
little  plants  are  potted  place  them  where  they 
will  get  plenty  of  light.     In  the  absence  of  this 


the  growth  will  be  drawn  and  weak.  "When 
2  inches  or  3  inches  of  growth  have  been  made 
pinch  out  the  tops.  This  Sericographis  is 
naturally  inclined  to  become  fpindling,  and  to 
correct  this  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  stop- 
ping early,  and  also  to  repeat  it  a  second  or 
third  time  until  enough  branches  are  secured. 
Give  the  little  plants  a  moderate  stove  tempera- 
ture, as  if  allowed  to  remain  at  this  stage  where 
there  is  not  enough  heat  to  keep  them  moving 
freely  the  progress  made  will  be  slow  and  the 
growth  wanting  in  vigour.  With  enough  heat 
sufHcient  root  and  top  growth  will  be  made  to 
allow  of  the  plants  being  moved  into  8-inoh  or 
10-inch  pots  by  the  end  of  June.  During  the 
summer  a  low,  light  pit,  where  the  plants  can 
be  stood  with  their  tops  close  to  the  glass,  will 
suit  them  better  thm  if  placed  in  an  ordinary 
stove,  where  the  atmosphere  needed  by  many  of 
the  occupants  requires  to  be  kept  somewhat 
moister  than  in  the  case  of  snft-wooded,  quick- 
growing  things,  and  more  air  is  required. 

After  the  second  shift  into  pots  of  the  size 
named,  which  will  be  large  enough  for  the 
plants  to  bloom  in,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  u^se  fire-heat  until  towards  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, unless  the  weather  happens  to  be  cold 
and  unseasonable.  By  closing  the  pit  early 
and  removing  the  shading  whilst  the  sun  is  on 
the  glass  enough  heat  will  be  shut  in  to  keep 
the  growth  moving  freely.  The  syringe  should 
be  well  used  at  the  time  the  air  is  shut  off, 
and  as  soon  as  the  roots  have  got  well  hold 
of  the  soil,  liquid  manure  may  be  given  once 
a  week,  continuing  this  until  the  middle  of 
September,  when  it  may  be  used  less  often. 
During  this  month  give  an  abundance  of  air 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day  when 
the  weather  is  warm  ;  this  will  do  much  to 
harden  the  wocd,  and  prepare  it  for  bearing 
a  full  crop  of  flowers.  With  a  like  object, 
shading  may  also  be  dispensed  with.  As  the 
weather  gets  cooler  more  fire-heat  must  be 
used,  as  if  the  plants  get  chilled  it  will  aff'ect 
their  blooming;  the  thermometer  should  not  fall 
much  below  60'-^.  Later  on,  when  the  fiowers 
appear,  continue  as  before  advised  to  keep  the 
plants  where  their  tops  will  be  close  to  the 
glass.  When  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  cease 
syringing  and  be  careful  in  giving  air. 

"When  the  blooming  is  over,  if  the  cultivator 
is  desirous  of  growing  a  few  larger  specimens, 
it  will  be  best  to  cut  a  sufficient  number  back. 
After  this  the  soil  must  be  kept  drier  and  a  cool 
stove  temperature  will  be  sufficient  during  the 
winter,  as  it  is  best  not  to  excite  growth  more 
than  will  be  sufticient  to  induce  the  plants  to 
break  and  push  their  shoots  slowly  until  the 
beginning  of  March.  At  this  time  they  should 
be°turued  out  of  the  pots  and  have  the  greater 
part  of  the  old  soil  shaken  away.  Put  them  in 
pots  a  size  or  two  smaller  than  those  they  have 
been  in.  Let  the  soil  be  of  a  similar  character 
to  that  used  the  prd^ious  year,  mixing  a  liberal 
quantity  of  manure  with  it.  The  temperature 
should  now  be  raised  5"  day  and  night.  Again 
CTive  all  the  light  possible,  and  as  soon  as  the 
days  lengthen  increase  the  temperature.  Pinch 
the  points  out  of  any  shoots  that  seem  to  be 
taking  too  much  lead  of  the  others  ;  further 
than  this  no  stopping  will  be  required.  Al)out 
the  beginning  of  .lune  move  ihe  plants  into 
12-inch  or  14-inch  pots,  and  tie  the  branches 
well  out  so  as  to  admit  of  the  necessary  amount 
of  light  reaching  the  centres.  In  the  absence 
of  this  the  leaves  on  the  outer  shoots  will  perish. 
Treat  generally  through  the  summer  and  autumn 
as  recommended  for  the  preceding  season, 
<'ivinf  enough  manure  water  to  sustain  the 
vigour  of  the  plants  up  to  the  time  of  blooming. 
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When  in  flower  these  specimens  will  be  found 
very  eflective  in  a  large  stove,  but  will  not  do 
in  a  small  structure. 


REGAL,  SHOW,  AND  FANCY  PELARGONIUMS. 
Horticulturists  here  have  been  of  late  consider- 
ably exercised  over  the  question  as  to  what  is  a 
regal,  a  show,  and  a  fancy  Pelargonium,  and  as  no 
satisfactory  definition  could  be  arrived  at,  it  was 
decided  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Danedin 
Horticultural  Society  that  you  should  be  appealed 
to  on  the  subject.  Would  you  therefore  kindly  let 
us  know  what  is  the  rule  which  the  English  judges 
follow  ?  A  reply  would  settle  the  vexed  question 
here,  and  be  much  appreciated. 

Dunedin,  Xen-  Zealand.  J.  C.  Thomson. 

*„*  The  show  Pelargoniums  are  the  large- 
flowered  florists'  types,  renowned  for  the  fine  form 
and  smoothness  as  well  as  the  sizi  of  their  blossoms, 
and  include  such  varieties  as  have  been  raised  by 
Foster,  Hoyle,  Turner,  Brehaut,  Matthews,  and 
others.  Amethyst,  Confessor,  Fortitude,  Illumina- 
tor, Maid  of  Honour,  Ritualist,  Royal  Review,  and 
The  Czar  may  be  mentioned  as  well-known  illustra- 
tions. While  most  of  the  later  raised  varieties  have 
robust,  free  habits  of  growth,  they  yet  lack  generally 
the  profuse  development  and  wealth  of  bloom  now 
found  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  decorative  "  varie- 
ties, which  include  the  French,  spotted,  fringed, 
and  semi-double  varieties  produced  in  late  years. 

The  "regal"  Pelargoniums  are  the  semi' 
double  types,  and  this  term  was  given  to  them  by  an 
enterprising  nurseryman  in  this  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  them  sell,  and  it  does  not  convey  the 
possession  of  any  particular  quality.  Many  years 
ago  the  French  florists  sent  to  this  country  pretty 
and  novel  large-flowering  Pelargoniums,  which, 
though  free  of  growth  and  bloom,  did  not  come  up  to 
the  ideals  of  quality  set  up  by  the  Eoglish  raisers  in 
those  days,  and  they  were  formed  into  a  section  by 
themselves  as  French  or  spotted  varieties.  When 
the  growth  of  flowering  plants  for  market  became 
such  a  great  industry,  it  was  found  that  the  florists' 
tjpes  of  large-flowered  or  show  Pelargoniums  were 
unsuited  to  the  purpose,  lacking  to  some  extent 
vigour  of  habit  and  a  free-blooming  character,  and 
the  growers  began  to  raise  new  varieties,  usiijg  the 
French  types  as  parents  ;  and  the  French  florists, 
finding  there  was  a  demand  for  plants  of  this  cha- 
racter also  raised  many  new  varieties.  This  section 
being  grown  largely  for  market  became  koown  as 
decorative  Pelargoniums.  A  few  of  the  most 
popular  varieties  of  this  section  are  Decorator,  Diijby 
Grand,  Dr.  Masters,  Duchess  of  Etlinburgh,  Gold 
Mine,  Lady  Isabel,  Maid  of  Kent,  Marie  Lemoine, 
Mrs  John  Hayes,  Rosetta,  Triomphe  de  St.  Mande, 
and  Volonte  Nationale  alba.  The  "  regal "  Pelar- 
goniums are  Captain  Raikes,  Carl  Klein,  Duchess  of 
Albany,  Queen  Victoria,  and  Venus  de  Milo.  Most 
of  these,  if  not  all,  have  originated  as  sports  from 
single  varieties. 

The  fancy  Pelargoniums  form  a  distinct  class 
and  are,  perhaps,  more  closely  allied  to  some  of  the 
more  tender  Cape  species  than  the  large-flowered 
types.  They  are  of  smaller  growth,  have  smaller 
flowers,  and  are  of  a  tenderer  constitution,  requiring 
to  be  kept  in  a  warmer  and  closer  atmosphere  during 
winter  than  the  stronger-growing  types.  The  foliage 
is  also  more  perfumed.  They  bloom  with  amazing 
freedom.  They  are  also  known  as  the  "  Ladies'  Pe- 
largoniums.'' A  few  varieties  illustrating  this  sec- 
tion are  Ambassadress,  East  Lynn,  Lady  Caring- 
ton,  Mrs.  Beck,  Princess  Teck,  and  The  Shah. 

R.  D. 

Cassiope  tetragona  — This  little  plant  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  Heaths,  which  in  general  character  it  a 
good  deal  resembles.  It  forms  a  close,  compact 
tuft,  which  even  during  the  sharp  frosts  and  cutting 
winds  of  winter  retains  its  freshness,  and  presents 
a  mass  of  bright  green  foliage  at  that  season.  The 
leaves  are  closely  packed  on  the  stem  in  four  rows, 
thus  suggesting  the  specific  name  of  tetragona.  The 
small  drooping,  bell-shaped  flowers  are  solitary,  but 
are  produced  fairly  freely,  and  being  pure  white  in 
colour  they  stand  out  very  conspicuously  against 


the  dark  green  of  the  foliage.  Such  a  diminutive 
shrub  as  this  is  more  suited  for  a  cool,  shaded  nook 
in  the  rockwork  than  for  any  other  position,  and 
given  moist,  peaty  soil  it  will  then  do  well.  There 
are  two  other  species — C.  hypnoides  and  C.  fastigiata 
— both  beautiful  little  plants,  but  more  particular  in 
their  requirements  than  C.  tetragona.  This  last  is 
often  known  under  the  name  of  Andromeda  tetra- 
gona.— H.  P. 

BALSAMS. 

Well-grown  Balsams  are  very  useful  for  the  de- 
coration of  the  conservatory  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September.  Those  who  require  them 
at  that  time  should  sow  the  seed  early  in  May,  and 
after  the  seedlings  are  established  in  3-inch  pots 
they  should  be  grown  without  artificial  heat  alto- 
gether. The  seed -pan  may  be  placed  on  a  gentle 
bottom  heat  in  a  Cucumber  or  Melon  bed,  if  avail- 
able, just  to  start  the  plants,  but  after  they  have 
been  potted  off  and  the  roots  got  well  hold  of  the 
soil,  a  brick  pit  which  is  kept  rather  close  and 
where  the  plants  can  be  placed  close  to  the  light  is 
the  best  place  for  them.  In  such  a  position  the 
growth  is  short-jointed.  Once  the  plants  become 
drawn  up  and  the  side  branches  unduly  long,  no 
care  afterwards  can  convert  them  into  well-shaped 
specimens.  In  the  management  of  Balsams  it  is 
very  important  to  prevent  the  roots  from  becoming 
pot-bound  in  the  early  stages  of  growth.  They  re- 
quire shifting  into  larger  pots  as  soon  as  the  roots 
have  fairly  well  covered  the  bottom  of  the  one  they 
occupy,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  advisable  to 
give  very  small  shifts— two  are  sufficient,  and  the 
first  should  be  into  pots  6  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  next  and  last  into  others  2  inches  larger. 
Careful  cultivators  can  grow  very  good  specimens 
in  8-inch  pots,  but  to  do  so  requires  care  and  atten- 
tion and  a  rich,  holding  soil.  An  elaborate  mixture 
of  various  ingredients  is  not  necessary.  A  good 
fibrous  loam  three  parts  and  one  part  rotten  manure 
and  a  fair  proportion  of  grit  will  suffice. 

With  regard  to  watering.  Balsams  require  rather 
liberal  supplies.  They  are  raiher  gross  feeders  and 
make  much  stronger  growth  if  they  are  well  sup- 
plied with  liquid  manure  than  when  they  do  not 
receive  such  assistance.  Bat  the  inexperienced 
reader  must  be  careful  how  he  uses  any  of  the  arti- 
ficial manures,  or  many  of  the  largest  leaves  will 
fall  from  the  plants.  Balsams  are  such  succulent 
subjects,  that  they  will  not  bear  forcing  manures. 
Well-furnished  and  handsome  specimens  of  Balsams 
cannot  be  grown  unless  they  have  plenty  of  air 
and  are  at  the  same  time  lightly  shaded  from  very 
bright  sun.  Some  cultivators  advise  that  the  flower- 
buds  should  be  picked  ofl:  the  centre  stem,  but  if 
the  plants  are  not  drawn  up  in  a  close  house  or 
frame  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so.  J.  C.  C. 


Erica  profasa  and  others. — This  variety  is  now 
blooming  freely  in  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  James,  of 
Norwood.  It  is  one  of  the  tricolor  section,  having 
its  tubes  much  swollen  at  the  base ;  these  are 
bright  crimson,  passing  upwards  into  rosy  carmine, 
the  limb  white.  E.  tffusa  is  another  handsome  kind 
flowering  here,  tubes  crimson-scarlet,  the  limb  soft 
primrose-yellow.  These  are  some  of  the  last  Heaths 
which  were  raised  in  the  Messrs.  Rollisson's  cele- 
brated nursery  at  Tooting.  O  ther  kinds  now  open  here 
are  Kiogstoniensis  and  ventricosa  coccinea  minor, 
whilst  the  large  quantity  of  specimens  which  bid 
fair  to  di.'play  their  charms  shortly  give  ample  proof 
of  the  care  bestowed  upon  them  at  this  establish- 
ment.— II. 

Greenhouse  plants  at  Forest  Hill.— It  is 
quite  a  pleasure  to  visit  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Lairg  on  acaount  of  the  numerous  beautiful  old 
greenhouse  plants  that  are  to  be  found  there.  It 
has  become  too  much  the  fashion  to  ignore  them  in 
most  gardens,  until  really  at  the  present  time  few 
gardeners  can  grow  them  creditably,  and  fewer 
know  the  majority  of  the  fine  plants  that  adorned 
our  houses  years  ago.  This  is  not  the  case,  how- 
ever, at  Forest  Hill,  for,  notwithstanding  the  care 
which  is  bestowed  upon  specialities,  every  plant 
that  is  beautiful  appears  to  meet  with  proper  recog- 


nition. Towards  the  end  of  April  the  greenhouse 
was  extremely  gay,  the  following  being  seme  of  the 
plants  flowering :  Chorozema  Chandleri,  Boronia 
tetrandra  and  megastigma.  Acacia  Drummondi, 
Polygala  Dalmasiana,  Brachysema  aurantiaca,  Gene- 
tyllis  tulipifera,  Habrothamnus  elegans.  Erica  me- 
lanthera,  tenuifolia,  gracilis,  and  ventricosa  coccinea 
minor;  numerous  plants  of  Clivia  miniata  in 
variety ;  Clianthus  puniceus.  Spiraeas,  Rhododen- 
dron Countess  of  Haddington,  and  Azaleas,  amongst 
which  was  a  fine  pure  white  variety  called  virginalis. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Caladiums  at  Forest  Hill. — Notwithstanding 
the  affirmation  of  some  of  the  learned  physiologists 
that  all  variegation  is  a  disease,  an  inspection  of 
these  plants  just  now  in  Mr.  Laing's  establishment 
leads  one  to  exclaim,  "  What  a  pretty  complaint ! " 
Caladiums  have  now  for  many  years  been  an  ex- 
ceedingly popular  genus  of  the  Arum  family,  and  are 
now  extremely  numerous.  They  are  easily  managed, 
and  few  plants  so  well  repay  the  care  of  the  culti- 
vator. They  require  a  strong  moist  heat  to  develop 
their  beauties  and  somewhat  heavy  shading,  as  in 
some  instances  the  texture  of  the  leaf  is  thin,  and 
unless  carefully  shaded  from  the  sun  the  glass  is 
apt  to  burn  the  foliage,  and  thus  permanently  dis- 
figure it.  The  members  of  this  genus  are  deciduous, 
and  thus  they  make  way  for  other  plants  during  the 
winter  months.  During  the  season  of  rest,  however, 
do  not  keep  the  tubers  quite  dry,  as  this,  I  believe, 
has  led  to  great  disappointment  amongst  amateurs, 
as  it  encourages  a  disease  known  as  dry-rot.  It  is 
requisite  to  keep  the  tubers  unstarted  until  the 
present  time.  Messrs.  Laing,  however,  require  theirs 
earlier  and  have  them  now  in  great  beauty,  and 
amongst  them  are  many  remarkable  and  showy 
varieties, — W.  H.  G. 

A  white-flowereii  Broom  (Cytisus  filipes). 
— Though  this  Cytisus  cannot  be  grown  into 
dwarf  bushes  like  the  yellow-flowered  C.  canariensis, 
yet  it  is  certainly  the  most  elegant  in  growth  of 
the  whole  genus,  and  one  that  merits  far  more 
attention  than  is  usually  bestowed  upon  it.  When 
in  full  bloom  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  more  attractive 
object  than  a  well-grown  specimen  of  this  Broom. 
In  this  species  the  shoots  are  long  and  slender,  and 
droop  gracefully  on  all  sides,  so  that,  irrespective 
of  flowers,  it  forms  an  ornamental  specimen.  The 
flowers,  which  are  pure  white,  and  about  the  size  of 
those  of  the  common  Broom,  are  arranged  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  along  these  slender  shoot.=.  From 
its  habit  of  growth  this  Cytisus  is  seen  to  very 
great  advantage  when  grown  as  a  standard,  as  the 
long,  flexible  branches  have  then  plenty  of  room  to 
develop  themselves,  and  to  display  their  graceful 
character.  To  obtain  a  standard  it  may  be  grafted 
on  the  Laburnum  or  common  Brocm,  and  besides 
this,  if  the  leading  shoot  is  secured  to  a  slick  it 
will  speedily  mount  upward,  when  the  lower 
branches  may  be  gradually  removed.  Besides 
standard  shape,  it  may  be  grown  into  a  pyramid  by 
training  up  the  leading  shoot  and  allowing  the  side 
branches  to  grow  at  will,  when  they  will  dispose 
themselves  in  a  graceful  manner.  This  Broom, 
which  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands,  and  con- 
sequently needs  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse,  can 
be  increased  by  means  of  cuttings  or  grafts,  and, 
besides  this,  seeds  frequently  ripen  from  which 
young  plants  can  be  raised.  Plants  obtained  in  this 
manner  make  more  rapid  progress  than  those  from 
cuttings. — H.  P. 


SHORT  NOTES.—  STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


Pelargonium  Edward  Perkins.— This  is  a 
useful  Pelargcinium  for  supplying  brightly-coloured 
flowers.  The  colour  is  oringe-scarlet  with  a  maroon 
bloteli  on  the  upper  petals,  and  the  time  the  flowers 
last  after  being  cut  is  quite  remarkable.  The  habit 
of  growth  is  robust  without  being  too  tall,  and  the 
plant  grows  freely. — S. 

Tree  Pseonies.— Several  handsome  Tree  Pa;onie8 
are  now  in  great  beauty  at  Forest  Hill.  Not- 
able are  Ville  de  St.  Denis,  white  flaked  at  the  b.ase  of 
the  petals  vrith  purplish  niauvo ;  Athlete,  white  flushed 
with  mauve  and  flaked  with  purple  at  the  base;  and 
Ehzabeth,  a  large  clear  carmine  flower.     These  plants 
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are  grown  in  pots,  and  treated  thus  tliey  produce  a 
wonderful  effect  ia  the  greenhouse. 

Coronilla  glauca. — This  old-fashioned  South 
Earopean  shrub  is  invaluable  for  the  decoration  of 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  for  its  wealth  of 
beautiful  glaucous  green  foliage  renders  it  a,t  all 
times  a  highly  ornamental  shrub,  added  to  which  a 
succession  of  its  showy  yellow  blossoms  is  kept  up 
for  months  together.  It  is  a  plant  of  easy  culture, 
the  principal  point  to  be  observed  when  it  is  grown 
under  glass  being  to  keep  the  foliage  free  from  red 
spider,  as  this  is  very  liable  to  attack  Coronillas 
during  the  summer.  A  liberal  syringing  occa- 
sionally will  serve  to  maintain  them  in  perfect 
health.  In  favoured  spots  this  Coronilla  is  hardy, 
and  around  London  it  will  thrive  as  a  wall  shrub, 
though  liable  to  be  injured  during  exceptional 
winters.  It  is  easily  propagated,  as  cuttings  root 
without  any  difficulty  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  and  after  being  potted  off  they  grow  away 
quickly.  If  the  plants  are  allowed  to  get  too  dry 
at  the  roots  during  the  summer  the  foliage  is  very 
liable  to  turn  yellow. — T. 

Purple   Wreatli   (Petra;a  volabilis). — This  is 
among  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  of  stove- 
climbing  plants,  and  is  a  free-growing  subject,  with 
deep  green  leaves  rather  leathery  in  texture,  and 
long  pendent  racemes  of  peculiar,  bat  very  beautiful 
blossoms.     The  individual  blooms  consist  of  two 
qaite  distinct  parts,  for  the  calyx  is  split  up  into 
five  strap-shaped    segments  of    a  mauve    colour; 
while  the  corolla,  which  is  set  just  in  the  centre,  is 
of  a  deep  purple  hue.    The  corolla  does  not  last 
very  long  in  beauty,  and  it  then  drops,  leaving  the 
star-shaped  calyx,  which  retains  its  beauty  for  a 
considerable  period.    This  peculiarity  is  very  notice- 
able when  a  large  plant  is  in  full  bloom,  for  on  some 
of  the  racemes  all  the  co- 
rollas  will    have    dropped, 
thus  leaving  what  appears 
to  be  the  star-shaped  blos- 
soms,   but    which     are    in 
reality  the   calyces;    while 
other     racemes      will      be 
clothed  with  perfect  blos- 
soms.    Some  will  also  have 
both  the  perfect  and  par- 
tially  dropped    flowers    on 
one    raceme,   thus   leading 
the  uninitiated  to  look  upon 
it  as  producing   two  kinds 
of    flowers    on   one    plant. 
This  Petr:ea  is  a  native  of 
South  America,  and  was  in- 
troduced  during    the    first 
half  of  the  last  century,  but 
though   so   beautiful   it    is 
still  quite  rare.      It  is  not 
difiicult    to    propagate,  as 
cuttings  of  tbe  young  grow- 
ing shoots  taken  during  the 
spring  and    early  summer 
months   strike  with   mode- 
rate freedom.—  H.  P. 

Tremandra  verticillata.— TLis  is  a  plant  (for 
a  succession  may  be  kept  up  for  months  together) 
almost  always  in  flower,  yet  its  most  attractive  stage 
i3  when  clothed  with  the  first  crop  of  blossom,  ll 
i-i  one  of  the  so-called  New  Holland  or  hard-wooded 
plants,  and  is,  indeed,  among  the  easiest  to  grow  of 
that  interesting  class.  The  shoots,  which  are  long 
and  slender,  are  clothed  with  small,  narrow  leaves, 
and  studded  thickly  with  delicately  poised  drooping 
blossoms  of  a  reddish  violet  colour.  The  extreme 
light  and  graceful  character  of  the  whole  plant  is 
seen  to  very  great  advantage  when  a  few  specimens 
are  gro'iped  together,  as  in  this  way  they  are  much 
more  efi'ective  than  if  dotted  singly  here  and  there. 
Tae  flowers  are  of  but  little  use  in  a  cut  state,  as 
the  blooms  rjnickly  shrivel  when  separated  from  the 
plant.  This  Tremandra  is  not  difficult  to  strike 
from  cuttings  of  the  young  growing  sheets  put  in 
during  the  summer  months,  but,  like  all  of  its  class, 
the  operation  must  be  carefully  carried  out.  The 
young  side  shoots  make  the  best  cuttings— that  is, 
where  they  have  been  well  exposed  to  the  light, and 
■when  prepared  for  the  purpose  they  must  be  in- 


serted into  pots  of  sandy  peat.  The  pots  should  be 
well  drained  and  the  soil  (which  has  been  sifted 
fine)  pressed  down  firmly,  leaving  space  for  a  thin 
layer  of  sand  on  the  top.  After  the  cuttings  are 
inserted  and  a  thorough  watering  given,  the  whole 
should  be  covered  with  a  bell-glass  until  rooted.  In 
putting  in  the  cuttings  overcrowding  must  be  guarded 


caution  is  taken  in  this  respect.    Of  course  they 
must  be  protected  from  the  sun  until  rooted. — H.  P. 


PRIMULA  SIEBOLDL 


Theee  is  now  a  number  of  very  interesting 
and  beautiful  forms  of  this  Primula,  but  when 
the  flowers  are  allowed  to  expand  in  the  open 
air  they  are  frequently  injured  by  rough  winds 
and  heavy  rains,  so  that  they  are  not  seen  to  the 
same  advantage  as  when  under  glass  and  protected 
from  inclement  weather.  When  grown  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  they 
may  be  either  kept  in  small  pots  and  grouped  to- 
gether on  the  stage,  or  grown  in  good-sized  pans  or 
large  pots,  thereby  forming  a  mass  or  clump.  The 
plants  may  be  kept  in  pots  all  the  year  round,  and 
with  a  little  attention  will  both  grow  and  flower 
well.    In  our  case  they  are  in  rather  df  ep  pans,  and 


The  Araoor  Valley  Vellow-wood  (Cladrastis  amurensis).     For  description  see  p.  -WO. 


against,  and  particular  attention  should  be  directed 
towards  the  base  of  the  cutting  to  see  that  the  soil 
is  closed  up  firmly  around  it.  The  temperature  of 
an  intermediate  house  is  the  most  suitable  for  them 
until  rooted,  after  which  they  must  by  degrees  be 
inured  to  a  more  airy  structure.  The  cuttings 
when  put  into  the  pots  should  not  be  placed  in 
too  close  and  shaded  a  spot,  nor  too  far  from  the 
glass,  as  they  are  liable  to  damp  off  unless  pre- 


after  flowering  they  are  removed  to  a  cool  sheltered 
spot  out  of  doors  and  plunged  to  the  rim  in  cjal 
ashes.  So  treated  the  leaves  do  not  get  damaged, 
and  are  thus  able  to  carry  out  their  functions  until 
the  autumn ;  whereas,  if  placed  in  an  exposed  spot 
directly  after  removal  from  the  greenhouse,  the 
probability  is  that  many  would  be  injured  and  the 
plant  consequently  suifer  in  health.  I  find  they  do 
;  best  in  a  compost  containing  a  considerable  amount 
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of  well  decayed  leaf-mould,  about  equal  proportions 
of  this  and  good  loam  with  a  fair  proportion  of  sand 
being  a  very  suitable  mixture.  Where  they  are 
grown  in  large  clumps  and  are  required  to  flower  in 
small  pots,  the  best  time  to  divide  them  is  during 
the  winter  months  when  they  are  quite  dormant. 
At  this  season  the  crowns  that  will  flower  can  even 
then  be  readily  detected,  and  they  may  then  be 
potted  singly  in  small  pots,  at  the  same  time  group- 
ing the  weaker  ones  in  pots  or  pans  for  another 
season's  growth.  These  single  plants  are  often  very 
useful  for  decoration,  but  where  no  special  reason 
exists  for  thus  dividing  them  it  is  much  tlie  better 
plan  to  allow  them  to  flower  in  the  pans  they  have 
grown  in,  as  they  frequently  throw  up  a  great  pro- 
fusion of  spikes,  which  are  all  the  stronger  for 
having  been  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed.        T. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

AmABTllids. — The  time  at  which  these  plants 
flower  depends  more  or  less  upon  the  warmth  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  The  deciduous  sorts  can 
be  well  grown  without  any  more  flre-heat  than  is 
used  to  keep  them  from  being  frozen  in  winter.  So 
treated,  they  do  not  bloom  until  summer,  at  which 
time  they  are  often  more  useful  than  when  brought 
in  during  the  spring  when  so  many  other  things 
bloom.  Plants  that  are  thus  grown  on  the  cool 
system  and  that  have  been  recently  potted  will  now 
have  begun  to  push  up  their  flower-spikes  and  leaves. 
See  that  the  soil  is  kept  in  right  condition  in  the 
matter  of  moisture,  letting  them  have  plenty  of 
light.  When  grown  in  this  way,  a  pit  in  a  light 
position  is  the  best  place  to  keep  them  in  during 
the  summer,  as  when  the  flowering  is  over  the  plants 
will  make  their  growth  by  duly  economising  the 
sun's  heat  in  shutting  the  air  off  early  in  the  after- 
noons. Amaryllids  are  light-loving  subjects,  and 
though,  owing  to  defects  in  the  glass  or  the  position 
of  the  structure  in  which  they  are  located,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  use  shade  in  bright  weather, 
this  should  not  be  too  dense.  Covering  the  glass 
with  an  old  fishing-net  will  often  be  found  suffi- 
cient. Bulbs  that  were  started  in  heat  early  in  the 
year  will  now  have  done  blooming  and  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  growth.  The  roots  of  these 
earlier  potted  plants  will  be  moving  freely  and  will 
bear  proportionately  more  water  than  such  as  re- 
mained dormant  longer.  Syringe  freely  overhead 
every  afternoon,  and  this  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
leaves  free  from  red  spider,  which  insect  never 
should  be  allowed  to  establish  itself  on  Amaryllids, 
not  even  when  the  leaves  are  fully  matured,  as  when 
present  it  causes  them  to  die  off  sooner  than  they 
should.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  varieties 
that  make  few  offsets.  In  raising  seedlings  of  these 
plants  care  should  be  taken  that  the  production  of 
seed  is  confined  to  varieties  that  have  white  centres; 
the  green  shade  more  or  less  apparent  on  the  base 
of  the  inside  of  the  flowers  of  many  otherwise  fine 
sorts  detracts  much  from  their  appearance. 

Vallotas. — These  are  amongst  the  most  effec- 
tive and  useful  of  late  summer-flowering  bulbs, 
and  deserve  to  be  grown  in  quantity  in  every 
place  where  there  is  enough  greenhouse  accom- 
modation. They  will  do  well  anywhere  where  they 
can  get  enough  light.  The  front  of  a  late  vinery 
near  the  glass  answers  well  for  them,  or  a  pit  that 
has  been  occupied  by  other  things  during  winter 
will  afford  room  for  a  good  stock  of  bulbs.  The 
plants  will  now  be  pushing  up  their  leaves,  and 
where  they  have  not  enough  room,  a  shift  may  be 
given,  simply  transferring  the  specimens  without 
more  disturbance  of  the  roots  than  in  removing  the 
drainage  to  larger  pots.  Where  the  intention  is  to 
divide  large  examples,  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful 
that  in  separating  them  the  roots  are  not  injured,  as 
if  this  occurs,  the  growth  that  is  now  moving  will 
be  much  interfered  with.  The  small  offsets  which 
Vallotas  produce  so  freely  should  annually  be  re- 
moved and  put  several  together  in  suitable  sized  pots. 
With  no  more  attention  than  giving  them  air  and 
water  they  will  soon  attain  strength  enough  to  flower. 
By  this  means  a  larger  stock  of  these  plants  can 
be  got  up  sooner  than  of  any  other  greenhouse  bulb 
that  I  can  call  to  mind.  In  the  case  of  specimfns 
either  large  or  medium  sized  that  have  filled  their 


pots  and  are  not  now  to  be  moved,  manure  water 
should  be  given  at  intervals  until  the  growth  is  ap- 
proaching completion. 

Roses. — It  will  depend  upon  the  present  strength 
of  the  plants  whether  they  will  give  a  succession 
of  flowers.  When  the  stock  is  full  of  vigour  when 
started,  and  is  regularly  supplied  with  manure 
water  or  with  surface  dressings  of  concentrated 
manure  whilst  the  first  bloom  is  coming  on,  the 
growth  that  is  made  du'-ing  that  time  will  be 
such  as  to  give  a  sucoessional  crop  of  flowers  a 
few  weeks  after  the  first  are  over.  The  blooms 
will  be  little,  if  any  inferior  in  either  size  or 
quantity  to  the  first,  and  by  like  assistance  the 
plants  will  bloom  a  third  time  if  required.  I 
think  it  well  to  point  this  out,  as  new  hands  in  the 
forcing  of  Tea  Roses  do  not  usually  begin  to  feed 
their  plants  early  enough  after  starting  them,  or 
keep  on  giving  them  enough  assistance  in  this  way. 
Yet  by  skilful  treatment  a  limited  number  will  give 
more  and  finer  flowers  than  are  often  forthcoming 
where  the  stock  is  more  extensive,  but  has  not  the 
strength  maintained  in  the  manner  named.  This, 
with  keeping  the  foliage  free  from  mildew  and 
insects,  are  the  only  reliable  courses  in  order  to  have 
a  regular  supply  of  fine  Tea  Roses  from  the  time  in 
autumn  when  the  outside  supply  ceases  until  the 
early  summer,  when  they  again  come  in  outdoors. 
Plants  that  have  been  flowering  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  and  that  do  not  now  give  promise 
of  giving  much  more  bloom,  should  be  moved  to  a 
cold  house  or  pit,  where  they  can  be  gradually 
hardened  off  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  standicg  out 
of  doors  next  month.  Attacks  of  mildew  are  almost 
certain  to  follow  the  moving  of  the  plants  into 
cooler  quarters.  Whenever  the  pest  makes  its 
appearance,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  dealing  with 
it.  Sulphur  in  some  form  should  at  once  be 
applied  directly  the  presence  of  the  enemy  is 
detected.  In  like  manner  insects  must  be  destroyed 
should  they  appear.  The  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
though  not  so  tender  in  the  foliage  and  less  sus- 
ceptible of  injury,  should  be  equally  well  cared 
for  after  they  have  bloomed,  otherwise  in  place  of 
being  in  better  condition  for  another  year's  work 
they  will  be  worse.  The  latest  batch  of  plants  of 
the  Tea  varieties  that  are  intended  to  furnish  the 
supply  for  'some  weeks  to  come  must  be  closely 
watched  for  mildew,  as  now  when  the  sun  is 
approaching  its  full  power  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  more  air  in  order  to  keep  the  temperature 
sufiiciently  low.  Still  it  is  better  to  allow  the  heat 
to  rise  somewhat  higher  than  one  would  like  rather 
than  let  in  inside  draughts,  the  injurious  effects  of 
which  would  soon  be  apparent.  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
and  others  that  are  being  brought  on  to  flower  with 
little  or  no  heat  will  bear  more  air  being  given  them, 
hut  in  their  case  also  cold  currents  must  be  avoided 
by  confining  the  admission  of  air  to  the  top 
ventilators,  and  to  the  side  of  the  house  at  which 
the  wind  does  not  come  when  there  happens  to  be 
a  strong  current. 

Lagbbstrcemia  indica. — Young  specimens  of 
this  distinct  and  handsome  plant  that  were  cut  in 
freely  some  weeks  back  and  have  since  been  kept  in 
a  genial  growing  temperature,  will  now  have  started 
and  made  sufficient  jjrogress  in  their  shoots  to 
admit  of  their  being  repotted.  When  turned  out 
remove  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  can  be  got  away 
without  interfering  with  their  roots  to  an  extent 
that  would  be  likely  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
shoots.  The  plant  is  a  free  grower  and  will  thrive 
in  either  peat  or  loam,  but  I  should  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  former  when  it  can  be  had  of  good 
quality.  When  loam  is  used  it  ought  to  contain 
plenty  of  fibrous  matter,  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
sand  should  be  added  and  some  rotten  manure. 
The  plant  is  a  free  grower  and  requires  much  the 
same  treatment  as  a  Fuchsia,  so  far  as  warmth  and 
atmospheric  moisture  are  concerned  during  the  grow- 
ing season.  The  shoots  should  not  be  stopped,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  young  examples  that  require 
attention  in  this  matter,  so  as  to  induce  the  forma- 
tion of  bushy  heads.  Syringe  overhead  each  after- 
noon at  the  time  of  closing  the  house,  which  should 
be  done  early  enough  to  shut  in  sun  heat.  A  little 
shade  will  most  likely  be  necessary  in  very  bright 


weather,  but  with  this  the  form  and  the  position  of 
the  house  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  have  much 
to  do.  In  the  case  of  large  specimens  it  will  be  an 
advantage  to  use  manure  water  after  the  roots  have 
got  well  hold  of  the  soil. 

Parlour  Palm  (Aspidistra  lurida). — Amongst 
the  various  plants  that  are  grown  for  the  effective 
appearance  of  their  leaves,  the  Aspidistras  are  de- 
serving of  special  attention.  The  green  form  will 
bear  keeping  without  injury  for  a  long  time  after 
its  season's  growth  is  finished  in  places  where 
there  is  not  enough  light  to  enable  many  things  to 
exist.  The  variegated  form  of  the  plant  is  most 
prized.  Spring  is  the  best  time  for  potting,  and 
also  for  dividing  any  specimens  that  have  got  too 
large,  or  where  there  is  a  necessity  for  increasing 
the  stock.  Propagation  is  efl'ected  by  division  of 
the  creeping  stems.  Large  examples  may  be  divided 
into  three,  four,  or  smaller  pieces,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  each  individual  case  and  the 
numbers  that  are  wanted.  The  plants  to  be  divided 
must  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  have  all  the 
soil  removed.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  wash  the  roots 
clean  out,  as  in  this  way  the  fibres  can  be  disen- 
tangled with  less  breakage.  Put  the  pieces  in  pots 
proportionate  to  their  size  so  as  to  allow  for  the 
progress  that  may  be  expected  during  the  season. 
The  plants  are  slow  growers,  and  do  not  require  so 
much  room  as  some  things.  Loam  with  a  little 
leaf-mould  and  some  sand  answers  well  for  Aspi- 
distras. Pot  moderately  firm,  and,  if  possible,  keep 
the  atmosphere  for  a  time  a  little  closer  than  that 
of  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  Let  the  plants  have  an 
abundance  of  light,  and  syringe  them  freely  over- 
head daily  during  the  growing  season.  T.  B. 


PACKING  PLANTS  FOR  POSTAL 
TRANSIT. 
A  SHORT  time  since  I  had  some  Chrysan- 
themum cuttings  sent  me  through  the  post, 
and  it  would  scarcely  be  believed  that  they 
came  in  a  cardboard  box  without  damp  mate- 
rial of  any  kind  to  keep  them  fresh.  Under 
any  circumstances  it  would  be  an  act  of  folly  to 
send  tender  cuttings  in  this  way,  but  it  hap- 
pened that  at  that  time  there  blew  a  piercing 
easterly  wind,  a  fact  which  ought  to  have  been 
taken  into  account  by  the  sender,  and  who, 
being  in  the  trade,  certainly  ought  to  have 
known  better.  Some  of  the  cuttings  were 
blackened  by  friction,  for  they  were  not  even 
packed  tightly,  and  all  were  more  or  less  withered. 
A  more  slovenly  way  of  sending  plants  througli 
the  post  I  never  saw.  I  should  consider  myself 
disgraced  if  I  packed  in  such  a  manner  for  postal 
transit.  In  striking  contrast  was  a  lot  of  the 
same  variety  that  I  got  from  another  grower. 
These  had  the  stems  enveloped  in  wet  Moss, 
and  were  tightly  packed  in  a  tin  box.  They 
came  out  as  fresh  as  when  taken  off  the  plants, 
and,  needless  to  say,  have  all  done  well. 

It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  many  fail  to  realise 
the  great  essentials  in  packing  for  the  parcels 
post.  These  are,  of  course,  solidity,  to  prevent 
friction,  and  sufficient  moisture  to  carry  the 
plants  or  cuttings  tiirough  to  the  end  of  their 
journey  without  loss  of  succ\dency.  A  plant 
sent  by  post  should  come  out  as  fresh  as  wlien 
put  in  the  box,  and  it  will  if  the  packing  is 
■sensibly  done.  When  the  roots  of  tender  things 
are  enveloped  in  dry  Cocoa  fibre  or  cotton  wool, 
the  condition  in  which  the  plants  come  to  hand 
need  occasion  no  surprise.  I  have  received  plants 
packed  in  both  these  ways,  and  the  roots  were 
so  much  shrivelled  as  to  lower  their  value. 
Once,  too,  a  hardy  plant  came  to  hand  with  the 
roots  simply  enveloped  in  brown  paper,  and  a 
plant  must  be  hardy  to  survive  such  treatment. 
It  is  just  as  easy  to  pack  well  as  negligently, 
and  I  venture  to  assert  that  although  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  I  send  away  a  dozen  or 
more  lots  of  plants  and  cuttings  daily  through  the 
post,  none  of  them  came  into  the  purchaser's 
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hands  in  an  enfeebled  condition.  I  am  quite  at  ease 
on  this  point,  because  I  never  have  a  complaint, 
and  have,  therefore,  the  best  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  the  packing  is  properly  done.  I  use  all 
kinds  of  receptacles — cardboard,  wood,  and  tin, 
using  the  more  fragile  kind  for  things  of  a 
hardier  nature,  but  even  tender  plants  can  be 
sent  safely  in  the  common  cardboard  boxes  that 
are  obtainable  from  the  draper.  In  using  these 
I  first  well  cover  the  bottom  with  dry  Moss,  and 
on  this  put  a  thin  layer  of  quite  damp  material. 
Then  come  the  plants,  and  their  roots  are  well 
covered  with  damp  Moss,  the  foliage  being 
tightly  bedded  in  dry  Moss,  which  is  stuffed  in 
all  round  the  outside,  so  that  the  plants  lie  en- 
closed in  it.  Filled  up  so  that  the  cover  gently 
presses  the  Moss,  nothing  can  move,  and  even 
if  the  box  gets  crushed  there  is  the  layer  of 
Moss  to  ward  off  the  shock.  The  box  is  en- 
veloped in  paper,  tied  up,  and  a  tag  label  put 
on,  bringing  it  down  to  the  bottom,  so  that 
stamping  is  rendered  easy  and  harmless  to  the 
box  itself.  If  such  simple  precautions  are 
taken,  the  sender  may  rest  satisfied  that  the 
most  fragile  things  will  arrive  safely.  I  have 
sent  tender  seedlings  to  Norway  thus  packed 
and  they  arrived  in  good  order.  J.  C.  B. 

Byfleet. 

Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

May  8. 
There  was  a  fair  show  of  flowers,  chiefly  hardy,  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  Victoria,  on  Tuesday  last,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, few  to  see  it.  Daffodils  were  the  main 
feature,  and  there  were  a  few  Orchids  of  interest, 
besides  a  number  of  miscellaneous  things. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  as  follows: — 
Anemone  apennina  alba. — A  variety  of  the 
Apennine  Windflower,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  all 
alpine  plants.  It  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
sky-blue  type,  except  in  colour,  which  is  almost 
white,  but  with  the  reverse  of  the  petals  suffused 
with  bluish  purple.  Frail  and  beautiful  flowers  as 
these  should  be  often  seen.  From  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Tottenham. 

POLEMONIUM  CONFERTUM. — A  lovely  hardy  flower 
is  this  neat,  compact  little  Jacob's  Ladder,  and  the 
wonder  is  such  gems  as  this  are  so  rare  in  our  gar- 
dens. It  is  not  a  new  plant,  but  cannot  long  remain 
scarce,  as  the  growth  is  distinct,  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  of  the  most  charming  blue  imaginable, 
are  clustered  on  the  end  of  a  stalk  about  6  inches 
high.  It  is  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  for 
delicate  beauty  almost  unrivalled.  From  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware. 

Narcissus  Gloria  Mundi.— An  addition  to  the 
incomparabilis  section,  and  one  that  we  welcome, 
notwithstanding  the  influx  of  new  forms  of  late 
years.  It  is  quite  distinct,  and  has  a  comparatively 
broad  crinkled-edged  chalice  of  the  same  rich  orange 
colour  as  we  find  in  the  variety  C.  J.  Backhouse. 
The  segments  are  of  lemon  tint,  and  the  whole 
bloom  compact  and  handsome.  From  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Son,  Covent  Garden. 

Narcissus  Mrs.  J.  B.  Camm.— We  scarcely  like 
the  colour  of  this  Daffodil,  which  belongs  to  the 
bicolor  group,  but  ailmire  its  boldness  of  form  and 
the  handsome  trumpet.  The  latter  is  sulphur 
yellow  and  the  segments  almost  white.  From 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden. 

Auricula  Haury  Turner.— An  alpine  variety, 
strong  growing,  and  having  a  large  truss  of  finely 
coloured  flowers,  the  paste  dense,  yellow,  and  the 
margin  of  the  bloom  rich  velvety  purple.  From 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 

Auricula  Mrs.  Harry  Turner.— A  distinct 
alpine  variety,  but  not  of  suflicient  self  colour  to 
please  those  who  like  rich  and  decided  hues.  It 
has  almost  a  white  paste,  and  the  rest  of  the  flower 
is  velvety  crimson,  fading  to  a  much  paler  colour. 
From  Mr.  C.  Turner. 


Auricula  Hetty  Dean. — This  is  also  an 
alpine  flower,  the  colour  bluish  purple  and  the 
paste  very  clear.     From  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing. 

Polyanthus  John  Woodbridgb.— Such  Poly- 
anthuses as  these  we  can  scarcely  have  too  many  of, 
as  the  growth  is  robust,  and  the  flowers  of  a  rich 
self  crimson,  almost  blood  colour,  which  is  in  bold 
contrast  to  the  orange-yellow  paste.  The  plant 
bore  a  large  amount  of  bloom.    From  Mr.  R.  Dean. 

Azalea  Vervaeneana. — One  of  the  indica 
varieties,  and  apparently  a  plant  of  good  habit. 
The  flowers  are  freely  produced,  and  have  firm, 
broad,  well-formed  petals,  the  colour  white,  striped 
and  suffused  with  shades  of  scarlet,  and  spotted 
with  crimson  on  the  upper  half.  From  Mr.  C. 
Turner. 

Rose  Mmb.  Hosti. — A  beautiful  Tea  Rose  of  a 
clear  soft  self  yellow  colour,  and  with  a  fulness  of 
form  and  strong  petals  that  denote  a  variety  of 
robust  growth.  It  appears  to  be  of  excellent  con- 
stitution, and  has  certainly  every  promise  of  proving 
a  desirable  addition  to  this  charming  section.  From 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorbi  (Foe's  variety). — 
Only  a  small  cut  raceme  of  this  was  shown,  but 
quite  sufficient  to  tell  us  that  we  have  here  an  ex- 
ceptionally handsome  form,  valuable  as  much  for 
its  excellent  outline  and  firm  sepals  and  petals  as 
for  its  rich  spottings  of  the  deepest  purple-crimson 
possible.  Each  sepal  has  two  or  three  blotches 
which  vary  considerably  in  size,  and  around  these 
there  is  a  suffusion  of  the  same  tint  that  gives  the 
bloom  a  charming  stained  appearance;  the  lip  is 
white  and  the  crest  yellow.  From  Mr.  J.  T.  Poij, 
Riverston. 

PhillyreA  decora  Vilmoriniana. — This  is  ap- 
parently a  most  useful  shrub,  and  is  said  to  be  suit- 
able for  smoky  districts  ;  therefore  we  may  regard 
it  as  a  thoroughly  hardy  plant,  adapted  for  both 
town  and  country  gardens.  It  is  of  dense  growth, 
the  leaves  leathery,  narrow,  and  rich  green,  amongst 
which  are  clustered  the  small,  almost  white  Laurus- 
tinus-soented  flowers.  A  large  bushy  specimen 
in  bloom  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of 
Cheshunt. 

Orchids  were  not  numerous,  but  what  there 
were  comprised  choice  things.    A  group  came  from 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  HoUoway,  for  which  a 
silver  medal  was  given.     There  were  in  it  good 
specimens  of  several  kinds  of  Cypripediums,  in- 
cluding the  richly  coloured  C.  Boxalli  and  a  form 
known  as  aureum,  which  has  larger  flowers  than  the 
type  and  with  more  yellow  in  them.    C.  grande,  one 
of  the  Selenipedium  group,  was  represented  by  an 
excellent  plant,  bearing  several  of  the  long-tailed, 
cheerfully  coloured  flowers.    Also  included  were  a 
small-flowered   rich  pink   Amaryllis    named    Mrs. 
R.   H.  Measures,   and   Clivia   Ambroise  ^'erschaf- 
felt,  carrying  immense  umbels  of  rich  red  flowers. 
An   exceedingly    good    variety   of    Odontoglossum 
cirrhosum  (Trentham  variety)   was   shown  by  Mr. 
P.    Blair,     Trentham     Gardens,    Stoke  -  on  -  Trent. 
The  sepals  and  petals  were  broader  than  usually 
seen,  and  boldly  blotched  with  chocolate-brown ; 
the  crest  yellow.     Cattleya  Lawrenceana  delicata, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Buchan,  Wilton  House,  South- 
ampton, bears  a  flower  of  about  the  same  size  as  that 
of  the  type,  but  of  a  charming  almost  self  delicate 
lilac  tint ;  it  is  well  named  delicata.     A  plant  of 
Odontoglossum  Marriottianum  from  Mr.  Cumiiiins, 
gardener  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee,  The  Grange,  Walling- 
ton,  had  two  large  spikes  carrying  numerous  flowers, 
pale  yellow,  with  brown  blotches.     It  was  interest. 
ing  by  reason  of  the  plant  having  been  grown  in 
the   open  air  through    last    summer,   thus   show- 
ing   the    advantages    of    the    cool    treatment    of, 
at   any   rate,    this   class   of    Orchids.     From    the 
same  exhibitor  also  came  O.  crinitum  sapphiratiim, 
a  small-flowered  form,  pretty,  but  not  showy.    Gap- 
tain  Maxwell,  Terregles,  Dumfries,  sent  O.  Ander- 
sonianum  lobatum,  which  bore  a  good  raceme   of 
flowers,  the  petals  being  creamy  white,  blotched 
with  chestnut  brown,  whilst  the    crest  is  lemon- 
yellow   in   colour ;    it    is    a   bright   and   beautiful 
variety.     0.    Kuckerianum  and   Oncidium   curtum 


Portman  Square;  the  first  is  well  known  to  or- 
chidists,  and  the  other  has  a  branching  spike  of 
deep  yellow  flowers,  which  have  an  irregular  ring  of 
brown  at  the  base  of  the  lip  ;  the  sepals  and  pecals 
are  coloured  in  a  similar  way,  but  there  is  more 
brown.  A  well-flowered  plant  of  Dendrobium  densi- 
fiorum,  valuable  for  its  brilliant  shades  of  yellow, 
was  contributed  by  Mr.  G.  Le  Doux,  East  Moulsey. 
Mr.  R.  Johnson,  gardener  to  Mr.  T.  Statter,  White- 
field,  Manchester,  had  a  well  marked  variety  of 
Odontoglossum  Andersonianum,  the  flowers  white 
with  bars  of  brown. 

A  considerable  variety  of  Roses  was  exhibited, 
but  the  flowers  were  naturally  not  so  fine  and  fresh 
as    we  see  them  in  June   or  July.    Mr.  J.  Wal- 
ker,   Thame,   Oxon,    exhibited   a  box   of   magni- 
ficent blooms    of  the   Mari^chal   Niel,   perfect   in 
colour,  large,  full,  and  fresh.    This  Rose  seems  to 
be  especially  well  grown    at   Thame.    There  was 
also  a  box  of  the  lovely  Niphetos;  the  flowers  were 
faultless,  having  all  the  charms  of  this  beautiful 
white  variety.    A  silver    medal  was    given.    Mr. 
Henry  Bennett,  of  Shepperton,  had  a  box  of  flowers 
of  that  delightful    Tea    Rose,  Princess   Beatrice, 
which,  as  exhibited,  has  a  petal  of  excellent  sub- 
stance and  a  full  centre  of  soft  delicate  rose-salmon 
tint,  fading  to  creamy  white ;  two  bunches  of  the 
miniature  Polyantha  Rose  Little  Dot  were  shown 
with  it ;  it  is  a  fancy  Rose,  but  too  small  apparently 
to  be  of  much  use.  From  the  sameexhibitor  alsocame 
three  boxes  of  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  variety,  which 
as  seen  now  has  not  that  lovely  rich  xiink  colour 
characteristic  of  flowers  from  the  open  air.    Mr. 
W.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  had  several  boxes  of 
Roses,  including  such  varieties  as  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Comtesse  Nadaillac,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  and 
others  of  the  Polyantha  section.    We  also  noticed 
Madame  deWatteville.andalthough  the  flowers  were 
small,  the  colours  were  fresh,  brilliant  and  decided, 
such  as  to  make  us  wish  that  we  had  more  Roses 
of  the  exquisite  form  and  tints  of  this  variety.    In 
each  of  the  above  cases  a  silver  medal  was  given. 
Messrs.  Wm.   Paul  and   Son,  of  Waltham   Cross, 
showed,  besides  the  variety  noted  above,  two  others, 
one  being  named  Mme.  Georges  Bruant.     It  is  a 
hybrid  of  Rosa  rugosa,  having  the  same  abundant 
fresh  green  leafage  so  marked  a  feature  in  that  type ; 
the  flowers  were  pure  white  and  semi-double.    The 
other  variety  was  Gloire  de  Margottin,  a  Hybrid  Per- 
petual of  the  richest  self  crimson,  and  with  a  power- 
ful fragrance  like  that  of  the  old  Cabbage  Rose.     It 
seems,  however,  that  with  the  modern  raiser  the 
exquisite  quality   of  fragrance  in  Roses  is  not  so 
highly  esteemed  as  one  might  suppose.     A  fairy 
Rose,  named   Red  Pet,   conspicuous  for  the  rich 
crimson  colour  of  the  medium  semi-double  flowers, 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt, 
who  also  had  the  Lady  Alice  variety. 

Daffodils  are  amongst  the  flowers  of  the  season 
and  were,  therefore,  in  full  force.  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Son,  of  Covent  Garden,  were  awarded  a  silver-gilt 
medal  for  their  excellent  display,  which  also  in- 
cluded Crown  Imperials,  Ornithogalum  nutans,  of 
which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in  The  Garden 
for  November  5,  1H87,  Fritillaries,  and  the  scarlet- 
flowered  Gladiolus  Watsonianus.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of 
Tottenham,  also  had  a  large  array  of  Daffodils,  and 
such  sweet  things  as  the  deep  blue  Gentiana  verna, 
the  white  Fritillary,  the  scarlet  Tulipa  Greigi. 
Primula  Sieboldi  in  numerous  varieties,  and  several 
forms  of  the  Poet's  Narcissi,  N.  poeticus.  A  silver- 
gilt  medal  was  given. 

There  were  several  miscellaneous  exhibits.  Mr. 
Thompson,  Tavern  Street,  Ipswich,  showed  a  seed- 
ling Primula  of  a  very  rich  purple-crimson  colour, 
and  wonderfully  free:  and  Mignonette  Smith's 
Defiance  came  from  Mr.  C.  Smith,  Brighton,  the 
plant  compact  and  full  of  fragrant,  slender-spiked 
flowers.  Deutzia  Pride  of  Rochester,  an  American 
variety,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard,  Maidstone. 
It  seemed  much  the'same  as  the  double  crenata,  but 
whiter.  Varieties  of  Gentiana  acaulis,  from  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson,Weybridge,were  interesting.  The  flowers  had 
been  gathered  in  Switzeriand.  and  a  note  appears 
respecting  them  in  last  week's  Garden  t*'—-- 
J.    Veitch    and    Son,  Chelsea,    — 1-='-:'— 


exhibited 


Jlessrs. 
Olearia 


Gardnerianum  were  shown  by  Mr.  B.   D.   Knox, '  Gnnni,  a  Tasmanian  plant,  very  much  like  a  dwart 
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Michaelmas  Daisy ;  the  plant  was  studded  with 
white  star-like  flowers.  Mr.  J.  Knight,  of  The  Oaks, 
Epsom,  had  Carnation  Mrs.  G.  F.  Wilson,  a  pure 
white  variety,  but  the  flowers  were  past  their  best.  A 
brightly  coloured  salmon-red  variety  named  Rob  Roy 
came  from  the  same  exhibitor.  A  well-flowered 
specimen  of  the  white  Rhododendron  exoniensis 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt, 
who  also  had  Tree  Pfeonies  of  lovely  colours,  espe- 
cially the  brilliant  rich  pick  Elizabeth,  a  variety  of 
immense  size.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  showed 
alpine  Auriculas  of  several  sorts.  Bat  we  are 
not  pleased  with  the  alpine  Auriculas  as  now  ex- 
hibited. Where  are  those  rich  selfs  of  the  finest 
possible  colours  which  used  to  charm  us  .'  A  more 
washy  hue  is  now  being  substituted  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lacing  is  further  spoiling  this  lovely 
fragrant  flower.  Mr.  Turner  also  had  Azalea  Domi- 
nique Vervaene,  a  fine  rich  crimson  variety.  Amaryl- 
lis blooms  from  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport, 
were  bright,  and  a  scarlet  Carnation  of  the  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison  type  promises  well. 

A  delightful  exhibit  was  the  box  of  cut  blooms  of 
Magnolia  conspicua,  from  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Gunners- 
bury  House  Gardens,  Acton.  The  flowers  are  white, 
fragrant,  and  chaste,  a  large  tree  when  in  full 
bloom  resembling  a  mound  of  snow.  They  were 
gathered  from  a  specimen  115  feet  high,  and  owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  spring  N.  conspicua  has  bloomed 
remarkably  well  this  year,  as  the  flowers  have  not 
been  touched  by  harsh  winds  or  frost,  and  have 
expanded  in  warm  sunshine.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  Swanley,  showed  Calceolaria  Souvenir,  a 
yellow  self,  and  the  large  blue-flowered  variety  of 
Myosotis  dissitiflora  came  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Virgo, 
near  Clevedon.  A  coloured  plate  of  this  beautiful 
flower  is  given  in',THE  Garden  for  October  24. 1885. 
Mr.  E.  Dean,  of  Bedfont,  exhibited  Bedfont  Yellow 
Wallflower,  a  very  richly  coloured  variety,  and 
Primula  Sieboldi  Snowflake,  pure  white. 

Mr.  F.  Ross,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Macleay,  Bletching- 
ley,  sent  a  cut  spike  of  the  brilliant  Cantua  de- 
pendens,  of  which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in 
The  Gaeden  for  September  12,  1885,  and  a  spray 
of  Callistemon  salignus,  which  has  Metrosideros- 
like  flowers  of  a  straw  colour.  Professor  M.  Foster, 
Shelford,  Cambridge,  had  several  Irises  of  consider- 
able interest,  one  of  the  iberica  type.  The  stan- 
dards  were  of  delicate  colour,  and  the  falls  mottled 
with  a  purplish  tint. 

Fruit  committee. — Seedling  Rhubarbs  came 
from  Mr.  T.  Laxton,  Bedfort,  and  Asparagus  from 
Mr.  W.  Palmer,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Hume  Dick, 
Thames  Ditton ;  it  was  very  good  for  the  season. 
Some  clusters  of  Lady  Downe's  Grape  were  sent 
by  Mr.  H.  Gibbs,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  also  a 
dish  of  the  President  Strawberry  and  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  Telegraph  Cucumber. 


Narcissus  committee. — A  meeting  of  the 
Narcissus  committee  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  on 
Tuesday,  when  a  number  of  specimens  from  diffe- 
rent sources  were  considered  and  reported  on.  The 
following  varieties  were  registered :  Incompara- 
bills  Queen  Bess,  which  is  somewhat  similar  to 
Princess  Mary  in  form,  but  with  pure  yellow  crown, 
and  probably  the  first  to  bloom  of  this  section,  in 
some  gardens  being  always  in  advance  of  what  is 
known  as  Stella  ;  Maurice  A'ilmorin,  and  a  variety  of 
Burbidgei  named  Pet.— C.  R.  Scrase-Dickins, 
Hon.  Sec. 

The  root  trade. — Due  chiefly,  no  doubt,  to  the 
drought  of  last  year,  there  seems  to  have  been  un- 
usual liveliness  in  the  trade  in  common  hardy  plants 
during  the  present  spring  season.  That  in  myriads 
of  cases  the  long-continued  drought  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  Daisies,  Pansies,  Polyanthuses,  and  many 
similar  things  in  town  gardens,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  growers  had  need  of  a  good  season  now, 
for  only  at  great  cost  did  they  succeed  in  pulling 
their  stuff  through  the  previous  summer  by  water- 
ing persistently.  '\'ery  probably  the  same  cause 
has  made  plants  scarce  with  growers  on  dry  soils  or 
where  water  was  not  accessible.  The  cheaper  roots 
are  those  most  in  request,  those  which  sell  at  from  4d. 
to  Cd.  per  dozen.  Pansies  are  blooming  so  much 
later  than  usual  that  the  hawkers  have  had  to  take 


many  plants  on  trust,  but  they  prefer  one  or  two 
good  flowers  to  be  open.  Double  Daisies  seem  less 
afllected  by  weather,  as  they  are  so  very  hardy. 
The  "  Jack  "  trade,  so  called,  which  means  the  sale 
of  single  Carnations  for  disposal  to  the  public  as 
good  double  named  varieties,  seems  to  be  as  brisk 
as  ever,  orders  coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  inference  is  that  the  public  rather 
like  to  be  cheated,  for  the  deception  practised  is 
made  evident  the  moment  the  plants  flower.  Not 
one  ever  comes  double.  Good  double  Pinks,  such 
as  Mrs.  Sinkins,  Anne  Boleyn,  &c.,  sell  cheaply,  so 
also  do  very  good  double  Hollyhocks;  in  fact, 
plants  of  excellent  character  sell  for  prices  which 
would  ruin  any  ordinary  nurseryman.  The  work  of 
propagation  either  by  division  or  from  seed  goes  on 
incessantly,  and  stocks  may  be  counted  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  as,  for  instance,  50,000  Pansies 
alone  in  some  eight  or  ten  kinds  can  be  found  in 
one  grower's  field.  Cottagers  seem  to  make  excel- 
lent profit  by  cultivating  a  few  rods  of  some  hardy 
plants  for  spring  sale. — A.  D. 


GARDENERS  AND  THEIR  AILMENTS. 
This  may  seem  rather  a  singular  subject  to  find  a 
place  in  The  Garden,  but  I  imagine  there  is  hardly 
a  single  member  of  our  trade,  whether  young  or  old, 
who  has  not  at  some  time  suffered  from  one  or 
another  of  the  many  ailments  to  which  we  are  par- 
ticularly liable.  In  touching  upon  a  few  simple 
remedies  for  these  little  ailments  I  may  say  they 
have  proved  eflicacious  in  my  own  case  and  in  many 
others  where  they  have  been  tried.  I  must  waive 
any  attempt  to  prove  why  or  wherefore  they  have 
proved  effectual,  as  they  are  simply  put  forward  be- 
cause the  ailments  they  benefit  are  often  the  cause 
of  considerable  pecuniary  loss  and  much  incon- 
venience, loss  to  the  young  gardener  not  perhaps  in 
a  position  to  bear  it,  and  inconvenience  to  the  head 
gardener  from  the  loss  of  service  at  a  critical 
time.  The  common  cold  (from  which  so  many 
ailments  spring)  has  usually  a  firm  hold  of  some 
member  of  the  garden  staff;  indeed,  during  the 
spring  and  autumn  months  it  is  invariably  present. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  spirits  of  camphor  is 
a  sure  remedy  for  this  if  taken  when  the  cold  is 
first  noticed;  sufficient  should  be  dropped  on  a 
piece  of  loaf  sugar  to  thoroughly  saturate  it,  and 
this  taken  at  bed-time;  in  the  majority  of  cases 
very  little  more  of  the  cold  will  be  noticed.  When 
the  throat  is  delicate,  a  soreness  generally  accom- 
panies a  cold,  and  no  better  remedy  can  be  found 
for  this  than  cloves.  Put  two  or  three  in  the  mouth 
immediately  the  throat  is  affected,  and  renew  the 
dose  until  the  soreness  has  disappeared.  When  the 
cold  is  accompanied  by  a  cough  the  latter  may 
generally  be  mastered  with  the  aid  of  Horehound. 
Boil  a  handful  of  this  in  a  quart  of  water  until  the 
mixture  is  reduced  to  a  pint ;  a  small  quantity  of 
this  sweetened  with  honey  will  generally  effect  a 
cure.  I  can  offer  no  satisfactory  cure  for  toothache, 
except  the  extraction  of  the  offender ;  but  where 
face-ache,  commonly  so-called,  takes  the  form  of 
aggravating  gum-boils,  these  can  be  got  rid  of  by 
small  pieces  of  bread-crust  soaked  in  hot  milk;  if 
persevered  with,  these  tiny  poultices  will  break  the 
boils  and  heal  the  mouth. 

Rheumatism  is  a  common  and  cruel  complaint 
amongst  the  gardening  fraternity,  and  if  it  once  gets 
the  upper  hand,  is  generally  more  or  less  a  constant 
worry.  I  would  caution  the  young  gardener  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  frequent  colds,  wet  feet, 
and  damp  clothes  which  are  one  and  all  first  causes 
of  this  complaint.  The  headache,  loss  of  appetite, 
&c.,  that  often  accompany  a  spell  of  very  hot 
weather,  may  also  be  cured,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
cough,  by  a  visit  to  the  herb  garden.  Camomile  is 
the  friend  in  question ;  it  should  be  prepared  in  the 
manner  recommended  for  Horehound,  and  a  small 
quantity,  say  a  wineglassful,  taken  in  the  morning. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  take  too  much,  the  extra  quantity 
of  fluid  seeming  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  herb. 
Indigestion  is  another  evil  rather  prevalent  amongst 
gardeners,  and  one  not  easily  shaken  oft'.  Where 
steps  are  not  taken  to  find  a  remedy  by  removing  the 
cause,  it  is  apt  to  become  chronic,  and,  with  the 
many  evils  that  follow  in  its  train,  is  a  source  of 


considerable  discomfort.  It  is  often  one  of  the 
results  of  bothy  life,  the  outcome  of  hurried,  im- 
perfectly digested  meals  and  badly- cooked  food. 
Medicine  is  not  of  much  use  in  such  a  case;  indeed, 
it  is  sometimes  almost  an  aggravation  of  the  evil, 
the  real  remedy  lying  in  a  carefully  arranged  diet 
persisted  in  for  a  considerable  time.  For  breakfast 
there  is  nothing  better  than  that  much-abused,  but 
capital  dish,  oatmeal  porridge  thoroughly  well 
cooked.  There  are  now  many  preparations  of  oat- 
meal that  do  not  require  much  cooking;  but  where 
the  ordinary  coarse  meal  is  used  it  is  better  to  par- 
tially cook  it  over-night.  For  dinner,  instead  of 
the  usual  bothy  meal,  i.e.,  a  hot  joint  on  Sunday 
and  cold  meat  the  remainder  of  the  week,  let  a  chop 
or  small  steak  be  placed  in  a  small  saucepati  at 
breakfast  time,  with  just  enough  water  to  cover  it, 
and  a  little  rice  or  sago  added.  Let  this  stand  by 
the  side  of  the  fire  (far  enough  to  keep  it  from 
reaching  the  boiling  point),  and,  with  the  addition 
of  some  well-cooked  vegetables,  it  will  make  an 
appetising  and  digestible  meal.  The  thorough 
cooking  of  vegetables  should  be  made  a  special 
feature.  They  must  be  boiled  until  quite  soft,  or 
the  victim  to  dyspepsia  should  not  touch  them.  If 
I  add  that  the  bread  eaten  with  every  meal  should 
be  stale  and  slightly  toasted,  I  have  named  a  diet 
for  the  day  which,  if  adhered  to,  will  do  more  to 
cure  even  a  bad  attack  of  indigestion  than  the  con- 
tents of  a  chemist's  shop.  E.  B. 

*^*  We  give  so  much  space  to  the  subject,  though 
it  is  rather  out  of  our  way.  The  simple  round  of 
the  gardener's  life  should  not  be  conducive  to  ill- 
ness if  he  follows  natural  lines.  New  and  most  ad- 
vanced ideas  as  to  health  do  not  believe  in  medicine 
at  all,  but  in  removing  the  causes  of  illness  by  exer- 
cise, perfect  temperance,  complete  rest  and  simple 
life.  Cold  and  alternations  are  only  a  minor  cause 
of  rheumatism,  too  much  meat  and  the  use  of  beer 
and  cider  being  very  much  more  potent  causes. — Ed. 

A  late  spring.— The  fact  that  the  Laurustinus 
in  a  position  well  sheltered  from  easterly  and 
northerly  winds  has  not  one  expanded  blossom 
shows  what  the  winter  and  early  spring  have  been. 
Quick  hedges  are  only  beginning  to  leaf ;  early 
planted  Potatoes  are  not  yet  through  the  ground  ; 
the  Lilac  is  only  just  showing  colour,  and  only 
on  warm  borders  are  the  flower  trusses  of  Straw- 
berries pushing  up.  One  effect  of  this  continu- 
ance of  dull  skies  and  a  low  temperature  has 
been  to  prolong  the  blooming  time  of  many  plants. 
Old  stools  of  Primroses  are  a  sheet  of  colour, 
and  how  beautiful  just  now  are  the  golden-laced 
Polyanthuses !  They  do  not  like  hot  sun,  and 
their  perfect  lacing  and  bright  harmonious  tints  are 
only  brought  fully  out  in  a  cool  season.  To  Ane- 
mones the  winter  proved  a  friend,  for  it  kept  them 
in  a  state  of  rest  which  they  do  not  often  enjoy. 
Now  their  pent-up  energies  give  us  such  a  fine  show 
as  I  have  seldom  witnessed. — J.  C.  B. 

Insects  destroying  Peas.— I  send  you  some 
specimens  of  insects  that  are  destroying  my  early  Peas. 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  best  means  of  preventing 
them  from  doing  further  destruction.  Upon  e::amiu- 
ing  the  rows  the  insects  are  found  in  hundreds,  having 
eaten  the  inside  of  the  Pea  completely  out. — W.  King. 

***  In  reply  to  the  above,  the  creatures  destroying 
your  Peas  are  snake  millipedes  (lulus  guttatus) ;  they 
ai'e  very  destructive  and  diflioult  to  get  rid  of.  As  in- 
secticides have  little  effect  on  them,  try  watering  with 
liquid  manure  (nitrate  of  potash  or  guano)  :  it  will  be 
disagreeable  to  the  millipedes  and  help  the  plants. 
When  the  crop  is  off  give  a  heavy  dressing  of  gaslime. 
— G.  S.  S.     

Funei  (R.  0.  B.,  Hei'^'ord). — The  fungi  beloug  to  th 
cdibl'^  Morel  (Morchella  esculenta).  They  are  nothing  like  th 
Truffle  to  which  y<.n  compare  them.  Tho  latter  i^  a  sub- 
terrdueaii  fungus,  black  in  colour,   and  pretty  frequent  in 

your  district. In  rard-board  hax. — The  name  of  the  fungus 

is  Pe/.iza  lanuginosa,  a  rare,  very  curious  and  (when  well 
grown)raagnificentspeeie3.  It  is  at  first  quite  suhteiranean 
in  ^u-owth  and  usually  grows  amougac  Cedars  and  Larch  in 
.showery  weather  in  spring. 

Names  of  plants. — R.  A 1,  Amelanchier  canadensis 

var.  liotryapium  ;   2,  Cistus  incanus. lii'xk'^.—l,  Megasea 

cras.sifolia;  2,  the  Cinnamon  Plant;  3,  Pulmonaria officinalis; 

4,  not  recognised. P.  A.  B^'k-. — 1,  Narcissus  Leedsivar.;  2, 

Anemone  apennica  ;  3,  double  form  of  Anemone  uemorosa. 
{?»/t('^a.— Flower  smashed. 

Names  of  fruit.— &.  M.  /'.—Pear  Catillac. 
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WOODS  &  FORESTS. 

PRUNING. 

Sound  criticism  is  useful  and  desirable  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  often  the  means  of  throwing 
additional  light  on  the  subject  criticised,  but 
when  the  critic  fails  to  furnish  any  further  in- 
formation on  the  point  at  issue,  it  is  no  criticism 
at  all.  Such  is  the  substance  of  an  article  which 
I  see  in  The  Garden,  April  14  (p.  352),  by  Mr. 
D.  J.  Yeo,  headed  "Pruning  Forest  Trees"; 
whereas  it  should  have  been  "The  Mutilation 
of  Hedgerow  and  Field  Trees."  In  compiling 
the  article,  he  uses  my  name  in  connection  with 
the  pernicious  practice  of  cutting  off  large  limbs 
and  branches  with  a  "saw  and  axe."  I  cer- 
tainly do  advocate  the  pruning  of  forest  trees 
upon  well-defined  rational  principles  as  prac- 
tised by  all  experienced  foresters  of  any  stand- 
ing, such  as  cutting  off  rival  leaders,  cutting 
back  strong,  unwieldy  side  branches  where  they 
occur,  in  order  to  preserve  a  proper  balance  of 
the  top  and  lessen  the  risk  of  fracture  by  wind, 
and  the  removal  of  snaggy  stumps  and  dead 
branches  from  the  trunk  in  order  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  black  knot  in  the  timber.  None 
can  deplore  the  reckless  mutilation  of  trees 
more  than  I  do,  and  I  can  assure  Mr.  Yeo  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  go  to  Wilts  to  see  the  evils 
arising  from  such  a  careless,  ignorant  practice, 
as  I  can  see  by  far  too  much  of  it  at  home  in 
every- day  life. 

Mr.  Yeo  confounds  pruning  trees  and  the 
mutilation  of  trees  as  meaning  one  and  the  same 
thing  ;  whereas  they  are  quite  different.  Trees 
are  pruned  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth 
when  found  necessary,  in  order  to  promote  the 
formation  of  timber  in  the  trunk,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  wasting  their  substance  supporting  a 
plurality  of  leaders,  and  thus  forming  a  mere 
bush  at  the  top.  On  the  other  hand,  trees  are 
mutilated  and  disfigured  by  cutting  off  large 
limbs  and  branches,  thus  leaving  a  large  surface 
wound  that  never  heals,  contracts  rot,  and 
hastens  the  decay  of  the  tree,  so  that,  while 
pruning  is  beneficial,  mutilation  is  destructive. 
I  therefore  trust  that  Mr.  Yeo  will  take  note  of 
the  wide  distinction  thus  specified,  as  confusion 
only  begets  confusion,  settles  nothing,  and 
leaves  the  point  at  issue  enveloped  in  mystery. 
The  writer  wanders  away  from  the  text  by 
explaining  what  makes  a  perfect  free  in  the 
landscape.     He  says  : — 

Trees,  when  allowed  to  grow  on  naturally  throw 
oat  a  certain  number  of  large  branches ;  from  these 
again  smaller  ones  spring,  and  from  these  again  the 
smaller  twigs,  the  outcome  being  a  perfect  tree  in 
the  landscape,  and  also  one  which  can  in  working 
up  for  use  be  dealt  with  with  complete  confidence. 

Such  may  be  a  perfect  tree  or  a  perfect  bush 
in  the  landscape,  but  certainly  it  is  not  a  perfect 
timber  tree.  We  are  not  discussing  the  merits 
of  bush  trees  for  the  lawn,  but  the  utility  of 
pruning  forest  trees  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
growth,  in  order  to  direct  the  energy  of  the 
trees  as  far  as  possible  to  the  formation  of  wood 
in  the  main  stem.  Surely  he  does  not  mean 
to  imply  that  in  working  up  these  branches 
they  can  be  turned  to  the  same  account  as 
timber  trees  that  had  been  kept  to  one  stem  by 
the  removal  of  double  leaders  as  soon  as  they 
appeared  at  the  top.  In  working  up  bushy 
trees  I  have  always  found  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  timl)er  consisted  of  crooked  bends  and 
knotty  ramifications,  suitable  for  firewood,  and 
worth  about  .^s.  per  ton,  while  trees  of  the 
same  age,  same  species,  and  that  consisted  of 
one  stem  I  have  sold  at  prices  ranging  from 
2O3.  to  .'ids.  i)er  ton. 

No  doubt  there  are  pieces  of  useful  timber 


that  can  be  selected  from  the  former  class  of 
trees,  but  as  they  are  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
they  never  realise  anything  like  the  price  to  be 
obtained  for  straight,  clean,  well-grown  stuft'. 
Further  on  the  writer  defines  a  pruned  tree 
thus  : — 

The  picture  of  a  tree  which  has  been  pruned  .  .  . 
will  be  altogether  different.  In  this  case  the  axe 
and  the  saw  have  been  carefully  kept  employed ; 
every  appearance  of  a  side  branch  has  been  the  sign 
for  renewed  industry.  After  years  of  this  work  a 
beautiful  symmetrical  tree  is  obtained,  but  at  what 
cost  ?  Simply  that  of  taking  at  least  23  per  cent, 
off  the  value  of  the  timber,  as  the  whole  stem  is  so 
full  of  knots,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  where  they 
are  or  where  they  are  not,  which  means  that  the 
wood  can  only  be  used  for  the  commonest  purposes 

I  cannot  understand  where  all  these  knots  came 
from.  First  we  are  told  that  every  appearance 
of  a  side  branch  has  been  the  sign  for  renewed 
industry  with  the  saw  and  axe  for  its  removal  ; 
consequently,  it  was  not  allowed  time  to  form  a 
knot  of  any  size  in  the  timber,  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  to  such  a  serious  extent  as  to  render  the 
timber  unsuitable  for  any  use  but  that  of  the 
commonest  purposes.  Again,  we  are  told  that 
after  years  of  this  work  a  beautiful  symmetrical 
tree  is  obtained,  <fec.  The  treatment  here  de- 
scribed is  so  opposed  to  sound  practice  and  the 
recognised  principles  of  vegetable  physiology, 
that  I  am  surprised  the  plant  ever  attained  the 
size  of  a  timber  tree  at  all.  Everyone  knows 
that  a  tree  cannot  be  denuded  of  its  leaves  and 
branches  year  after  year  with  impunity. 

J.  B.  Webster. 


The  Beech  as  undergrowth  — Professor  H.  M. 
Ward  gives  in  Katiire  the  following  account  of  an 
experiment  conducted  by  Professor  Hartig;  "There 
is  a  plantation  of  Larches  at  Freising,  near  Munich, 
with  young  Beeches  growing  under  the  shade  of  the 
Larches.  The  latter  are  seventy  years  old,  and  are 
excellent  trees  in  every  way.  About  twenty  years 
ago  these  Larches  were  deteriorating  seriously,  and 
were  subsequently  under-planted  with  B<!ech,  as 
foresters  say — i  e..  Beech  plants  were  introduced 
under  the  shade  of  the  Larches.  The  recovery  of 
the  latter  is  remarkable,  and  dates  from  the  period 
when  the  under-planting  was  made.  The  explana- 
tion is  based  on  the  observation  that  the  fallen 
Beech  leaves  keep  the  soil  covered,  and  protect  it 
from  being  warmed  too  early  in  the  spring  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun's  rays.  This  delays  the  spring  growth 
of  the  Larches;  their  cambium  is  not  awakened 
into  renewed  activity  until  three  weeks  or  a  month 
later  than  was  previously  the  case,  and  hence  they 
are  not  severely  tried  by  the  spring  frosts,  and  the 
cambium  is  vigorously  and  continuously  active  from 
the  first.  Bat  this  is  not  all.  The  timber  is  much 
improved;  the  annual  rings  contain  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  soft,  light  spring  wood,  and  more  of  the 
desirable  summer  and  autumn  wood  consisting  of 
closely-packed,  thick-walled  elements.  The  expla- 
nation of  this  is  that  the  spring  growth  is  delayed 
until  the  weather  and  soil  are  warmer,  and  the 
young  leaves  in  full  activity;  whence  the  cambium 
is  better  nourished  from  the  first,  and  forms  better 
tracheides  throughout  its  whole  active  period." 
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Sea  Mat-weed  f  Ammophila  aiundinacea) ,  mixed  in  equal 
proportions. — J.  W. 

The    Redwood    for    undervpood.  —  I    can 

strongly  recommend  the  Sequoia  (Taxodium  semper- 
virens)  for  planting  ns  underwood  wliere  it  would  not 
succeed  as  a  tree.  There  is  no  other  Evergreen  that 
is  80  fertile  as  regards  suckers  when  planted  as  a  bush  ; 
the  shoots,  too,  are  very  tough,  and  could  be  turned  to 
profitable  account  in  various  ways. — C.  W. 


Wood  for  tf^legraph  pole".— Tn  answer  to  "Arbori- 
culture "  in  Tnr;  Garden,  April  7  (p.  328),  the  kind  of  timber 
geneniUy  used  for  telegraph  poles  is  L^rch,  which  is  grown 
principally  on  large  estates  in  Great  Britain.— J.  U.  W. 

In  The  Garden,  April  2S  (p.  400),  E.  J.  Roberts  wants  in- 
formation regiirding  Pines  suitable  for  a  cold,  bleak  place  in 
Lancashire.  If  ho  would  name  the  soil,  pub-soil,  surface 
herbage,  and  whether  ho  intends  to  plant  for  ornament  or 
utility  and  profit,  I  might  then  be  able  to  advise  as  to  the 
species  of  trees  :aid  distance  apart  at  which  thev  should  bj 
planted.-.!.  B.  W. 

Grass  for  gravelly  rides. — In  repairing  bridle 
paths  and  rides  J  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  eow  loose 
gravelly  places  with  natural  (rrasses,  the  matted,  deep 
penetrating  roots  of  which  assist  to  bind  the  gravel. 
For  this  purpose  the  following  Grasses  are  very  suit- 
able, viz.,  Lyme  or  Sand  Grass  (Elymus  arenarius)  .and 


PLANTS  FOR  RAILWAY  HEDGES. 

In  many  districts  of  England  railway  hedges  seem 
to  receive  much  greater  attention  than  many  of 
those  planted  for  the  intersectional  fencing  of  land. 
The  plant  generally  employed  for  railway  fences  is 
the  White  Thorn,  and  a  useful  plant  it  is  for  such 
purposes,  and  now  contracted  for  as  regularly  as  the 
rails  themselves.   On  some  of  the  newly  formed  lines 
the  varieties  of  evergreen  Hollies  ought  to  be  tried, 
particularly  on  those  portions  of  a  line  running 
through  extensive  and  well-kept  properties  in  sight 
of  the  mansion.    In  some  cases  the  proprietors  may 
be  induced  to  pay  the  extra  difference  of  the  plants, 
while  the  after- keeping  will  be  much  the  same  as  that 
required  for  the  ordinary  Thorn  hedge.    In  all  peaty 
districts  the  Spruce  Fir  will  make  an  excellent  ever- 
green fence.     It  will  cover  more  ground  than  the 
Holly ;  but  in  mossy  situations  this  extra  land  will 
be  found  of  less  value.    In  sandy  places,  and  particu- 
larly those  near  the  seashore,  the  Sea  Buckthorn 
(Hippophae  rharanoides)  will  be  found  an  admir- 
able substitute  for  Thorns  to  form  hedges.     If  it 
should  ever  be  required  to  make  at  once  an  impene- 
trable live  fence,  the  Hornbeam  (Carpinus  Eetulus) 
will  be  found  the  most  suitable,  and  for  this  purpose 
clean-growing   sapling  plants,  6  feet  or  7  feet  in 
length,  ought  to  be  procured.     After  the  ground  has 
been  properly  trenched  and  prepared,  the  plants 
should  be  put  in,  two  together,  at  every  10  inches  or 
12  inches,  according  to  the  thickness  or  length  cf 
the  saplings  employed,  giving  one  an  inclination  to 
the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left.    After  being  trod 
in  firmly,  commence  to  plait  all  together,  taking 
one  set  of  the  plants  the  one  way,  and  the  other 
set  contrary,  interlacing  them  at  an  angle  of  45°. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  tie  them  at  top  with  a  piece 
of  wire  or  rope  yam,  and  also  at  several  points  near 
the  bottom,  to  keep  them  in  position  till  they  ad- 
here to  each  other.  To  facilitate  the  union,  although 
not  absolutely  necessary,  it  will  be  desirable  to  take 
a  thin  cutting  off  the  bark  of  several,  particularly 
where  they  approximate.     Shortly  afterwards  they 
win  grow  together,  and  form  an  impenetrable  net- 
looking  fence.    From   the  pressure  caused  by  the 
plaiting,  they  will  throw  out  numerous  shoots  along 
the  stems,  which  will  continue  to  work  in  and  fill 
up  the  interstices.    In  time  the  whole  length  will 
become  an  impenetrable  mass,  all   engrafted  to- 
gether, and  will  bear  cutting-in  like  any  other  hedge^ 
Numerous  other  plants  will  be  found  in  nursery 
establishments  suitable  for  such  purposes,  as  the 
Hazel,   Elm,    Ash.   Beech,    Laburnum,    &c.     Such 
hedges  can  be  made  of  any  height,  depending  en- 
tirely on  the  length    of    the  saplings    employed. 
When  not  in   leaf,  they  will  be  found  extremely 
ornamental  and  agreeable  to  look  on,  and  therefore 
worthy  of  encouragement,  particularly  when  stand- 
ing on  a  level  with  the  rails.     If  it  should  ever  be 
necessary  to  plant  such  hedges  in  order  to  render 
them  useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  particularly  on 
lands  slightly  elevated  above  a  damp  surface,   in 
such  places  Willows  could  be  profitably  employed, 
and  the  annual  cuttings  taken  from  them  would 
yield  a  considerable  revenue.     Besides,  when  such 
plaited  hedges  are  cut  for  profit,  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  kept  in  order  than  Thorn  hedges,  par- 
ticularly when  they  run  through  lands  which  would 
be  profitably  employed  for  the  growth  of  Willows. 
When    planting  Willows  for  such   pui  poses  they 
could  be  inserted  either  as  growing  plants  or  cut- 
tings— the  latter  will  be  preferable,  provided  the 
strip   of   ground   has   been   properly   prepared   for 
them.     They  should  be  placed  1 2  inches  apart,  and 
during  the  first  thinning  the  strongest  shoots  should 
be  left  for  plaiting.     After  the  plaiting  has  been 
successfully  done,  all  after-shoots  could  be  removed 
for  basket- making  purposes.  M.N. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  ;  change  it  rather  ; 
The  Abt  itsblf  is  Nature."— fiAai-wjjeare. 
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HYBRID  NARCISSI. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  all  the  hybrid  Narcissi  is,  per- 
haps, N.  Bernardi,  which  varies  exceedingly,  some 
of  its  vagaries  having  stellate  flowers,  with  red- 
rimmed  chalices  like  the  N.  Burbidgei  forms  ; 
while  others  have  more  solid  and  shapely  flowers 
resembling  N.  Nelsoni  on  the  one  hand,  and  N. 
incomparabilis  Mary  Anderson  on  the  other. 
The  best  wild  phases  of  N.  Bernardi  are  quite 
as  showy  and  efiective  as  the  best  of  garden 
seedlings,  and  when  better  known  and  not  over- 
cultivated  in  our  gardens,  Bernard's  hybrid 
Narcissus  will  become  a  general  favourite.  It 
is  found  here  and  there  in  the  fields  and  on  the 
mountain-sides  around  Luchon  ;  indeed,  where- 
ever  N.  poeticus  and  N.  muticus  (N.  Pseudo- 
Narcissus)  approach  each  other.  It  has  always 
seemed  possible  to  me  that  N.  Bernardi — that 
is  to  say,  this  N.  poeticus  x  Pseudo-Narcissus 
hybrid  long  before  it  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Bernard's  name — was  introduced  to  Italy  and 
to  Holland  centuries  ago,  and  that  it  is  really 
the  wild  parent  of  the  double  orange  Phrenix 
incomparabilis  of  to-day.  At  any  rate,  the  best 
forms  of  collected  N.  Bernardi  are  exactly  simi- 
lar in  form  and  colour  and  habit  of  growth  to 
the  single  form  of  the  orange  Phoenix  now 
called  Mary  Anderson.  Although  N.  incom- 
parabilis is  known  as  a  wild  plant,  yet,  as  has 
been  well  known  for  the  past  fifty  years  or  more, 
it  can  be  raised  in  gardens  in  all  its  forms  by 
hybridising  N.  poeticus  and  the  Daffodil  in 
variety.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
forms  of  what  we  now  know  as  N.  Bernardi  were 
figured  by  Barrellier  and  others  a  couple  of 
centuries  or  more  ago. 

A  good  many  years  ago  Mr.  Sabine  was  on  a 
visit  to  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden  and  there 
saw  a  kind  of  Narcissus  quite  new  to  him.  This 
plant  was  figured  some  time  afterwards  by  Dr. 
Lindley  in  the  Botanical  Register,  under  tlie 
name  of  N.  Sabinei,  and  it  is  a  very  distinct 
and  interesting  plant.  Salisbury  made  a  draw- 
ing of  the  same  plant,  and  from  the  original 
pencil  note  on  his  sketch  now  in  the  British 
Museum  it  evidently  was  a  great  puzzle  to  him. 
Haworth  called  it  Diomedes  major,  his  D.  minor 
being  the  plant  wo  now  know  as  N.  Macleayi. 
Both  are,  no  doubt,  of  hybrid  origin.  The 
larger,  N.  Sabinei,  disappeared  from  the  Oxford 
garden,  and  it  was  for  a  long  time  thought  to  be 
lost  to  cultivation.  Mr.  Barr  more  recently 
tried  to  match  N.  Sabinei  with  some  of  the  seed- 
lings raised  by  MM.  De  Graafi',  of  Leyden,  but 
eventually  new  names,  such  as  N.  Backhouse! 
and  N.  tridymus,  were  accorded,  and  the  old 
name  of  N.  Sabinei  was,  as  I  think  in  error, 
allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

There  are  two  Narcissi,  however,  which  re- 
semble N.  Sabinei,  as  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Eegister,  in  all  essential  particulars.  These  are 
N.  tridymus  S.  A.  de  Graafl"and  N.  Backhousei 
Wm.  Wilks,  a  fine  form,  introduced  from  the 
Channel  Islands,  I  believe,  by  Messrs.  Collins 
and  Gabriel,  and  by  them  first  sent  out  under 
the  name  of  Henry  Collins.  This  last-named 
plant,  if  not  the  identical  N.  Sabinei  of  Lindley, 


is  practically  so  near  to  it  that  there  was  no 
necessity  to  coin  a  new  name  for  what,  I  fancy, 
is  a  by  no  means  new  plant.  I  wish  Messrs. 
Collins  and  Gabriel  would  give  us  the  history  of 
the  plant,  and  of  its  introduction  as  known  to 
them.  It  seems  to  me  somewhat  ridiculous  to 
separate  the  N.  tridymus,  Backhousei,  Nelsoni, 
and  Macleayi  groups  of  varieties  under  different 
specific  names,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Baker  has 
reduced  these  names  in  his  latest  arrangement 
of  the  family. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  groups  of  natural 
hybrids  is  that  of  which  N.  Johnstoni  may  be 
taken  as  the  type,  and  which  presumably  come 
from  N.  Pseudo-Narcissus  crossed  with  N.  tri- 
andrus.  N.  Johnstoni  has  its  stamens  in  one 
series,  but  inserted  nearly  mid-way  in  the  tube ; 
but  some  of  its  allies  of  the  same  or  similar 
origin  have  their  stamens  inserted  in  two  series, 
as  in  Narcissus  proper.  Mr.  Buxton's  hybrid, 
N.  juncifolius  x  N.  Pseudo-Narcissus,  is  another 
distinct  thing,  bearing  three  or  four  flowers  on 
a  slender  scape.  Its  flowers  remind  one  of  those 
of  N.  odorus  var.  minor,  but  the  chalice  is 
straight -sided  or  cylindrical,  and  not  bell- 
shaped.  Its  leaves  are  slender,  green,  and  Rush- 
like in  form  and  texture.  A  similar,  but  larger 
form,  with  white  perianth  and  yellow  chalice, 
was  figured  in  1623,  but  it  is  now  lost  to  our 
collections. 

Some  of  the  Portuguese  hybrids  seem  inter- 
mediate between  N.  Bulbocodium  and  N.  trian- 
drus,  a  combination  which  Dean  Herbert  found 
and  beUeved  to  be  impossible. 

No  doubt,  as  the  Daftbdil  or  Narcissus  habi- 
tats become  explored,  we  shall  find  many  more 
proofs  of  natural  hybridism  than  is  even  now 
the  case,  seeing  that  these  plants,  by  their 
heteromorphism,  or  by  their  being  protandrous 
in  some  cases  and  protogynous  in  others,  are 
especially  fitted  for  the  occasional  benefits  of 
cross-fertilisation.  F.  W.  Bukbidqe. 


double  Daffodils.  These  all  flowered  this  year  and 
all  have  double  flowers.  Foarlhly,  Mr.  Engleheart 
sent  me  from  a  Hampshire  garden  two  years  ago  a 
large  number  of  seedlings  raised  where  double 
Telamonius  and  single  wild  Psendo-Narcissus  grow 
in  company.  A  large  number  of  these  have  pro- 
duced double  flowers,  some  of  them  very  distinct  in 
form  from  either  of  the  parents.  I  do  not  often 
answer  anonymous  writers,  but  this  statement  by 
"Veronica"  is  misleading  about  a  matter  of  fact 
well  known  to  most  growers  of  Daffodils.— C. 
WoLLE^'  DOD,  Udf/e  Hall,  Mfilj)as. 


Anemone  blanda. — In  reply  to  "  R.  D."  in  The 
Garden,  May  5  (p.  402),  I  beg  to  state  that  A. 
blanda  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  brought  to 
Vienna  by  the  famous  scientist-traveller,  Kotschy, 
and  was  named  blanda  by  Schott,  then  director  of 
the  Imperial  Gardens  at  Schoenbriion.  It  is  dis- 
tinct from  A.  apennina  by  a  slight  difference  in  the 
cut  of  the  foliage,  which  is  also  clothed  by  a  more 
or  less  perceptible  down ;  besides,  it  flowers  at 
least  four  or  five  weeks  earlier  than  apennina. 
What  is  at  present  flowering  on  the  rockery  at  Kew 
is  certainly  the  latter.  A  detailed  description  of  A. 
blanda  has  been  published  in  the  "Oesterreichische 
Botanische  Wochenschrift,"  1854.  I  have  not  my 
book  of  botanical  terms  at  hand,  but  if  I  remember 
well,  the  term  blanda  not  only  means  white,  but 
also  pure,  and  certainly  the  colours  in  A.  blanda  are 
pure,  though  the  original  specimen  on  which  Schott 
based  his  description  was  not  blue. — Max  Leicht- 
LIN,  Saden-Badeii. 

*,,*  In  England  in  mild  winters  A.  blanda  is  a 
winter  flower  ;  whereas  the  Apennine  Anemone  is  a 
true  and  not  very  early  spring  flower.  The  plants 
are  quite  distinct. — Ed. 

Double  Daffodils  from  seed.—"  Veronica,"  in 
The  Garden  (p.  431),  says,  "  I  distinctly  assert  that 
no  double  Daffodil  has  been  raised  from  seed  in 
English  gardens  for  the  last  200  years."  He  is 
greatly.'mistaken.  In  the  first  place,  I  sowed  nearly 
ten  years  ago  a  large  quantity  of  seed  saved  from  the 
Tenby  Daffodil  by  myself  in  my  own  garden .  About 
100  of  these  flowered  last  year,  and  nearly  one-third 
were  double,  and  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
double  forms  of  Telamonius.  Secondly.Mr.Tyerman, 
of  Penllergare,  told  me  that  seedling  Daffodils  come 
up  by  thousands  in  his  garden,  and  that  double  Daf- 
fodils produce  for  the  most  part  double  seedlings, 
and  single  Daffodils  single  forms.  Thirdly,  Mr. 
A.  D.  Webster  sent  me  three  years  ago  some  tiny 
bulbs  which  he  guaranteed  to  be  seedlings  from 


YELLOW  CARNATIONS. 

I  THINK  that  this  next  season  will  witness  the 
flowering  of  some   fine  and  distinct  new  yellow 
Carnations.    Kaisers  have  been  busy  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  there  has  been  already  a  great  develop- 
ment with  yellow  ground  Carnations.    But,  as  Mr. 
Dodwell    observes    in    the  annual  report  of    the 
Oxford  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union,  "  what  raisers 
have   already  done    with    so   much   success   does 
not  exhaust  the  supply  or  even  indicate  the  point 
at  which  excellence  appears  to  stand  still."    Mr. 
Gyles,  of   Kilmurry  House,  Waterford,  has  raised 
some  promising  varieties  of  the  yellow  type  with 
markings  of  various  hues  and  breadths,  and  such 
as  will  doubtless  come  to  the  front  in  the  coming 
summer.    Mr.  Dodwell  grew  these  last  season,  and 
he  reports  that,  high  as  were  his  expectations,  he 
found  that  the  flowers  more  than  realised  them. 
"  I  should  say,"  remarks  Mr.  Dodwell,   "  without 
reservation,  they  constitute,  as  a  whole,  the  finest 
batch  of  yellow  grounds  I  have  yet  seen,  only  that 
during  the  past  season  it  had  been  my  good  fortune 
to  bloom,  from  Florence  as  the  seed-bearer,  a  batch 
which,  I  hope,  may  be  thought  worthy  to  be  grown 
with  them."    What  we  want  is  a  strain  of  yellow 
Carnations  of  the  fine  quality  of  petal  one  sees  in 
some  of  the  Oxford-raised  flakes  and  bizarres,  fra- 
grant, free,  and  which  do  not  split  the  calyx.    Mr. 
Dodwell  says  further,  in  regard  to  the  yellow  seed- 
lings raised  by  Mr.  Gyles,  "An  important  and  most 
interesting  feature  of  these  seedlings  is  their  dis- 
tinct advance  towards  the  longitudinal  markings  of 
the  Carnation — a  feature  from  which  grand  results 
may  surely  be  looked  for,  for,  notwithstanding  the 
prettiness  of  the  curved  markings  of  the  Picotee, 
every  student  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  me  that 
incomparably  more  force  exists  in  the  longitudinal 
markings  and  masculine  beauty  of  the  Carnation." 
I    am    looking    forward    to  blooming    M.   Ernest 
Becary's  new  yellow  self  Germania.     It  is  a  very 
robust  grower — at  least,  that  is  the  character  of 
the  two  plants  I  have,  and  it  promises  to  make 
plenty  of  "  Grass."     It  should  be  the  parent  of  a  fine 
race.    M.  Benary  is  also  offering  seed  of  it,  and  so 
we  may  in  1889  hope  to  see  some  of  its  progeny. 
I  see  that  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.  state  that  Ger- 
mania is  a  Tree  or  perpetual  Carnation.     I  scarcely 
think  this  is  correct,  for  two  reasons — first,  the 
plant  has  all  the  appearance   of  being  a  summer 
bloomer,  and  the  flowers  sent  by  M.  ]3enary  were 
produced  in  July  last;  still,  it  is  possible  it  could  be 
made  to  bloom  during  autumn  and  winter.     I  have 
already  called  attention  in  The  Garden  to  the  fine 
yellow  grounds  raised  by  Mr.  James  Douglas,  and 
in  course  of  distribution  from  Slough.    These  all 
appear  to  be  excellent  growers,  and  will,  I  think, 
give  great  satisfaction.  Will  Threlfall,  a  new  yellow 
self  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Slough  batch,  will  no 
doubt  make  an  excellent  parent ;  also,  it  is  a  good 
grower,  judging  from  the  plant  I  hope  to  flower 
next  season.  R.  D. 


The  Cobweb  Houaeleek  (Sempervivum  arach- 
noideum). — The  only  really  good  specimen  I  ever 
had  of  this  very  pretty  and  distinct  alpine  grew  on 
an  old  stump.  This  being  hollowed  out  a  little, 
some  mould  was  put  in  and  a  small  specimen 
planted  in  it.  The  stump  was  merely  set  on  the 
ground,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  the 
Sempervivum  grew  into  a  mass  a  foot  or  more 
across.  All  through  the  year  this  plant  retained  its 
silvery  appearance,  which  I  attribute  to  the  perfect 
drainage  keeping  the  roots  in  good  order  during  the 
winter,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  found  something 
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congenial  in  the  decaying  wood.  Unfortunately,  in 
making  some  alterations,  the  stump  was  taken 
away  and  got  lost,  which  I  much  regretted,  as  it 
had  such  a  cheerful  appearance  during  the  dull 
months  of  the  year.  In  its  season  the  Houseleek 
bloomed  very  freely,  and  the  pink  flowers  contrasted 
well  with  the  white  foliage.  Even  on  rockwork  I 
find  that  this  little  Houseleek  does  not  always 
thrive.  It  may  grow  very  vigorously  in  the  summer, 
but  in  winter  the  greater  portion  of  the  leaves 
drop.  I  have  one  in  this  condition,  although  I  took 
great  care  to  plant  it  in  very  light  soil.  I  shall  plant 
again  on  an  old  stump,  and  hope  to  get  another 
good  specimen.— J.  C.  B. 

The  alpine  Auricula. — This  is  amongst  our 
most  cherished  hardy  alpine  plants,  but  it  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  absolutely  spoiled  by  the  ten- 
dency to  introduce  shadings,  lacings,  and  edges 
that  are  perfectly  unnatural  to  the  flower.  It  is  a 
self,  and  should  remain  so,  unmarred  by  any  infu- 
sion of  a  variety  of  tints,  as  is  common  to  the  edged 
Auricula  of  the  florist.  This  is  a  type  of  beauty 
some  admire,  and  another  is  the  self  alpine  Auri- 
cula; then  why  try  to  obtain  a  kind  of  hybrid 
between  the  two  which  pleases  no  one  who  seeks 
true  colour  in  a  flower?  During  this  season  it 
has  been  especially  noticeable  that  the  rich  self 
colours  which  delighted  us  in  former  times  are 
being  thrust  out  by  washy  hues  and  shadings  as 
objectionable  as  the  green  tinge  in  the  Amaryllis 
or  the  odour  in  an  Allium.  My  conception  of  a 
typical  alpine  Auricula  is  a  plant  with  a  robust 
habit  of  growth,  plenty  of  strong  foliage,  a  sturdy 
stem,  and  a  truss  of  bold  flowers  with  a  good  paste 
and  rich  self  body  colour.  But  how  many  out 
of  those  shown  recently  at  the  exhibitions  could 
pass  a  critical  examination  from  this  point  of  view  ? 
The  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer,  in  a  contemporary,  recently 
said  :  "  An  exhibitor  who  ventured  in  the  north  with 
a  shaded  self  would  run  a  grievous  risk  of  making 
wreck  of  all  his  chances."  But  in  a  large  group"of 
alpine  Auriculas  I  looked  carefully  through  recently, 
very  few  varieties  could  be  called  self,  as  almost 
every  flower  was  either  of  washy  tint  or  showed 
lacings  or  shadings  more  or  less  apparent.  It  seems 
that  the  southern  florist  has  a  lower  standard  of 
excellence  and  a  lower  idea  of  real  beauty  than  the 
northern  man. — A.  G. 

Hardy  flowers — lifting  and  manuring. — 

While  the  lovers  of  hardy  flowers  find  at  all  times 
something  to  interest  them  in  their  collections,  this 
is  pre-eminently  the  time  for  propagation,  dividing, 
re-making  beds  or  borders,  and  in  some  cases  for 
sowing  the  seeds  in  pans,  boxes,  or  pots.  Indeed, 
where  bottom-heat  could  not  be  secured  it  was 
not  desirable  to  sow  any  except  very  hardy  seeds 
during  the  recent  cold  weather.  Many  who  grow 
hardy  annuals— and  I  regret  to  include  instances  in 
public  botanic  collections — never  get  full  value  for 
their  trouble,  inasmuch  as  the  beds  or  borders  are 
seldom  manured  and  seldom  top-dressed  with  any- 
thing nutritious.  What  value  is  a  mere  surface 
dressing,  even  if  given  annually,  to  large,  fleshy, 
deep-rooted  plants  such  as  the  various  Composites, 
Lilies,  herbaceous  Pa;onies,  double  Pyrethrums, 
Thalictrums,  Potentillas,  double  Geums,  Aquilegias, 
Campanulas,  Phloxes,  &o.  ?  I  was  going  to  add  the 
Japan  Anemone,  but  this  must  be  seldom  lifted, 
and  then  at  the  proper  time.  I  lost  a  fine  lot  last 
year  by  lifting  too  late,  and  when  the  plants  had 
not  time  to  re-establish  themselves  before  cold 
weather  supervened.  Who  has  not  seen  any  of  the 
foregoing  in  public  collections,  and  elsewhere,  with 
dry,  hard,  half  burned  foliage,  and  the  blooms 
either  semi-double  or  single— mere  caricatures  of 
what  they  are  capable  of  becoming  when  duly  lifted 
and  the  beds  well  dressed  with  manure  and  leaf 
mould  or  rich  compost  dug  in.  In  very  many  cases 
it  is  much  better  to  do  this  now  than  last  autumn, 
one  reason  being  that  if  done  then  a  spurt  of 
growth  may  have  commenced,  which  came  to  grief 
during  the  prolonged  wintry  weather.  For  instance, 
I  planted  out  in  September  last  the  varieties  of 
Crinums  which  do  well  in  a  sunny  spot  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  if  protected  against  frost.  They  recom- 
menced growth,  which  of  course  was  killed,  but 
though  they  are  safe  they  will  do  no  good  this  year. 


The  same  applies  to  Belladonna  LUies,  which  rarely 
do  well  until  the  second  year,  when  they  become 
established.  I  may  also  add  Dielytra  spectabilis. 
The  dwarf  purple  variety  I  do  not  so  value.  How- 
ever, though  no  general  statement  wiU  apply  to  all 
hardy  perennials,  either  as  to  lifting  or  manuring,  the 
nearest  approach  to  accuracy  would  probably  be  to 
lift  and  re-make  the  beds  devoted  to  those  to  bloom 
in  spring  during  the  autumn  months,  and  for  those 
to  bloom  late  in  summer  and  autumn  whenever  the 
weather  and  other  circumstances  permit  in  April 
and  May.  Until  active  growth  recommences  it  is 
risking  valuable  plants  to  disturb  them  in  early 
spring.  Even  to  this  seemingly  unquestionable 
aphorism  there  are  such  exceptions,  as  the  hardy 
alpine  Auriculas,  fancy  Polyanthuses,  many  Saxi- 
frages and  Megaseas,  the  majority  of  the  Cam- 
panulas and  Phloxes,  the  Helianthuses,  Veronicas 
and  aOnotheras,  which  I  have  lifted  often  at  all 
seasons  quite  safely  when  they  have  a  portion  of 
the  soil  attached. — W.  J.  Muepht,  Clonmel. 

VIOLETS  IN  POTS. 
Foe  the  information  of  "  Violet "  (p.  423),  I  give  my 
own  way  of  growing  Violets  in  pots,  and  the  results 
attained  are  quite  satisfactory,  as  I  obtain  a  num- 
ber of  flowers  from  the  plants  from  the  middle  of 
October  until  the  end  of  March.  I  like  to  grow 
Violets  in  pots  better  than  in  frames  in  which  they 
are  planted  out,  for  the  reason  that  in  our  soil, 
which  is  stiff,  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  more  liable 
to  damp  off  than  where  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots. 
And  where  the  frames  have  not  the  advantage  of  a 
hot-water  pipe  to  keep  out  the  frost  during  very 
severe  weather  the  plants  do  not  give  a  succession 
of  bloom,  as  light  has  to  be  excluded  from  them 
when  the  frost  lasts  several  days  together.  In  no 
instance  should  the  foliage  be  frozen  hard,  as  the 
flowers  are  never  of  such  good  quality  when  the 
leaves  are  injured.  The  advantage  of  growing  them 
in  pots  is  this :  a  few  plants  can  be  placed  in  the 
most  suitable  positions  in  the  greenhouse- as,  for 
instance,  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass — without  up- 
setting the  arrangements  of  other  things  therein. 
Last  season  I  tried  some  in  boxes  such  as  are  used 
for  bedding  plants,  except  that  they  are  a  little 
deeper.  For  convenience  in  moving  about,  they  are 
made  in  sizes  of  2  feet  long,  15  inches  wide,  and 
5  inches  deep.  Boards  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
thick  are  used,  and  half -inch  spaces  are  left  between 
the  boards  at  the  bottom  to  allow  the  water  to  pass 
away  quickly.  We  had  more  bloom  and  of  better 
quality  from  the  plants  in  boxes.  Less  attention 
was  also  required  in  giving  water,  as  the  soil  does 
not  dry  so  quickly  in  boxes  as  it  does  in  pots,  owing 
to  there  being  a  larger  body  of  it.  The  roots,  too, 
have  a  wider  run  in  the  boxes  than  they  have  in  the 
pots,  which  is  an  advantage,  as  proved  by  the  pro- 
duction of  flowers  in  both  instances,  as  both  sets  of 
plants  were  growing  under  the  same  conditions  as 
to  position,  which  was  on  a  shelf  suspended  close 
to  the  glass  in  a  Peach  house.  The  details  of 
culture  are  these  :  At  the  present  time,  divide  the 
plants  into  single  crowns,  retaining  roots  to  each, 
and  planting  them  in  rows  1  foot  wide  and  the 
plants  10  inches  apart.  In  our  case  an  east  border 
is  selected,  as  our  soil  is  stiff,  some  sifted  leaf  soil 
being  added  to  cover  the  roots  with.  In  hot  and 
dry  weather  water  is  given  freely,  and  the  soil  is 
kept  stirred  between  the  rows  and  a  mulching  of 
decayed  leaf  soil  is  added.  This  keeps  the  roots 
cool,  so  much  water  is  not  then  needed.  The 
runners  or  offsets  are  kept  cut  off.  The  early 
part  of  September  is  chosen  to  lift  the  roots  in, 
placing  them  in  pots  or  boxes  as  necessary.  Good' 
loam  and  leaf  soil  are  used  in  about  equal  portions, 
retaining  the  latter  in  as  rough  a  state  as  possible! 
Place  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame,  keeping  it  rather 
close  for  a  few  days  until  they  have  recovered  from 
the  check  of  lifting.  Afterwards  an  abundance  of 
air  should  be  given,  removing  the  lights  entirely, 
except  in  wet  weather.  Remove  the  plants  to  their 
winter  quarters  about  the  middle  of  October,  giving 
air  and  water  freely  under  favourable  circumstances, 
but  not  in  excess  of  their  requirements,  as  the  foliage 
is  liable  to  damp  off  under  such  conditions. — E.  M. 
In  answer  to  "Violet"  in  The  Gaedbn, 
May   .';  (p.    \'i'i),  he  should  not  lose  any  time  in 


planting  out  the  desired  number  of  young  plants  of 
Marie  Louise  or  any  other  approved  Violet  in  a 
north  or  an  east  border  in  rows,  singly,  18  inches 
apart,  and  at  the  same  distance  in  the  rows,  giving 
water  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots.  This  appli- 
cation should  be  repeated  when  necessary.  After 
the  plants  have  started  well  into  growth  and  begin 
to  throw  out  their  runners,  five  of  the  strongest  and 
those  having  the  most  solid  crowns  should  be  se- 
lected and  the  points  stopped  and  kept  stopped 
persistently,  all  the  other  runners  being  cut  away, 
the  object  in  view  being  to  concentrate  the  sap 
into  those  left,  which  eventually  are  to  form  the 
principal  blooming  crowns.  In  the  first  or  second 
week  in  September  the  plants,  according  to  the 
locality,  being  early  or  late  and  the  progress  which 
they  have  made,  should  be  lifted  and  potted  into 
6-inch  and  4J-inch  pots,  using  a  compost  consisting 
of  four  parts  good  friable  loam  and  one  part  of 
sweet  leaf-mould  and  pulverised  horse-droppings, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand  added,  the  pots 
being  efficiently  crocked.  In  potting,  the  young 
crowns  should  be  placed  regularly  round  the  edge 
of  the  pots  and  the  soil  pressed  firmly  together  and 
watered.  This  done,  the  pots  should  be  stood  a  few 
inches  apart  on  coal  ashes  near  to  the  glass  in  a  pit 
or  frame  having  a  south  aspect  and  be  shaded  for  a 
few  days  from  sunshine  until  the  roots  have  taken 
to  the  soil,  damping  the  plants  overhead  on  remov- 
ing the  shading  in  the  afternoon.  After  the  roots 
have  taken  well  to  the  soil,  the  plants  should  be 
subjected  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun  and  a  liberal 
circulation  of  fresh  air  on  all  favourable  occasions. 
An  occasional  watering  of  weak  liquid  manure  at 
the  roots  will  be  beneficial  to  the  plants.  If  the 
plants  are  kept  in  cold  frames  or  pits  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months,  injury  from  damp  must 
be  guarded  against  by  drawing  the  sashes  off  every 
fine  day  to  get  the  foliage  dry.  Swanley  White 
(double)  makes  a  capital  companion  for  Marie 
Louise.— H.  W.  Ward. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


The  "white  Iris  stylosa  has  been  written  of  several 
times  this  season.  It  is  a  beautiful  flower,  not  quite  white, 
liowever,  and  is  less  robust  and  compact  than  the  type. 

Tullpa  eleg:ans  is  an  exceptionally  handsome  Tulip. 
The  growth  is  strong  and  the  flower  of  the  lichest  crimson, 
whUe  it  is  larger  than  that  of  the  showy  T.  Greigi. 

The  Balearic  Sandwort  (Arenaria  balearica)  is  show- 
ing a  profusion  of  its  white  star-like  flowers.  It  is  a  gem  for 
creeping  over  stones  on  the  roekery. 

Saxlfra^a  Rocheliana  var.  coriophylla  is  bloom- 
ing freely  on  a  sunny  ledge  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew.  It  is 
of  mossy  growth,  and  has  stems  about  3  inches  high,  each 
carrying  a  cluster  of  white  flowers. 

Grape  Hyacinths  have  flowered  well  this  season. 
Muscari  botryoides  and  its  white  variety  are  choice  kinds, 
and  a  few  days  ago  large  patches  of  M.  neglectum  and  arme- 
niacum  were  blooming  freely  on  the  Kew  rockery. 

Wild  gardening'  may  be  seen  at  Kew.  A  few  days 
ago  there  were  waving  masses  of  the  blue  A pennine  Wind- 
flower  on  the  mound  near  the  Cumberland  Gate.  Snowdrops 
were  the  first  to  welcome  us,  then  Primroses  and  Daffodils, 
and  now  Windflowers. 

The  Grape  Hyacinth. — This  holds  its  own  well 
grown  among  rough  Grass,  where  it  escapes  the  scythe  till 
its  foliage  has  ripened.  Ic  is  now  in  full  bloom,  and  the 
flowers  are  very  attractive,  standing  well  out  above  the 
Grass.  It  is  grown  on  a  western  aspect  under  tall  Larches. — 
John  C.  Tallack. 

The  dry  summer  and  bulbs. — All  bulbs  appear  to 
have  benefited  by  the  dry  summer  List  year,  and  must  have 
been  well  ripened.  Established  clumps  of  Hyacinths  have 
spikes  on  them  which  would  compare  f.avourably  with  those 
from  imported  bulbs.  Crown  Imperials  are  magnificent. 
In  the  mixed  border  they  look  very  stately.  Narcissus 
poeticus  has  flowers  3  inches  across.  Daffodils  have  been 
very  fine ;  many  of  them  are  now  (May  10)  over. — John  C. 
Tallack. 

A  curious  Wareissus. — I  wish  Mr.  Wilson  would 
tell  UB  something  more  about  that  quaint  and  curious 
hybrid  (?)  Daffodil  he  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Daffodil  committee.  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
How  strange  and  unusual  were  the  green  markings  on 
the  petals  aud  curious  grey  colour  of  the  long  spathe! 
Everyone  seemed  taken  with  it,  and  I  was  not  at  all 
surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Pou  say  that  he  much  wished  for 
ujdrawing  of  so  quaint  and  distinct  a  Narcissus.  One 
would  liavo  expected  to  see  Rush-like  foliage  attached 
to  such  a  flower.  Dues  Mr.  Wilson  know  anything  of 
its  parentage?  Likely  not,  for  tlie  note  attached  said 
that  it  had  been  collected  by  his  son  on  the  Continent. 

— A.  D.WEU.STEK. 
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Crocuses  in  the  Grass. — My  experience  ex- 
actly accords  with  that  of  "  E."  in  The  Garden, 
May  o  (p.  401).  I  find  Crocuses  planted  on  Grass 
succeed  admirably  and  increase  rapidly,  and  they 
are  not  attacked  by  mice.  I  have  a  steep  slope 
facing  south  and  south-east  with  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  planted  on  it,  and  between  these  I  have 
put  in  Crocuses  and  Snowdrops.  We  turn  out  all 
the  bulbs  that  have  been  forced,  such  as  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and  Narcissi,  which  make  a  really  splendid 
show,  and  are  as  good  the  second  year  as  the  first, 
in  spite  of  the  forcing.  We  put  them  into  the 
ground  out  of  their  pots  in  April,  and  do  not  dry 
them  off.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  and  from  the  sunny 
aspect,  no  doubt,  the  bulbs  get  well  ripened  in  the 
ground.  The  Grass  on  this  slope  is  not  cut  till  the 
Hyacinth  leaves  are  quite  withered.  Another  great 
advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  the  Grass  supports 
.the  flowers  and  shelters  them  from  wind  and  storms. 
— William  Wickham,  AUon,  Hants. 

The  Parma  Violet. — As  "  Hortus  "  in  The 
Gaeden,  May  5  (p.  401),  inquires  what  is  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  Parma  Violet  and  Marie  Louise, 
and  states  that  the  description  given  by  "  E.  II.  W." 
would  apply  equally  to  either,  I  write  to  say  that 
the  reason  I  did  not  mention  the  Marie  Louise 
variety  was  because  that  excellent  sort  is  so 
unlike  the  true  Parma  form,  that  it  seemed  super- 
fluous to  do  so  when  stating  the  great  likeness  be- 
tween the  Parma  and  Neapolitan  varieties.  Marie 
Louise  has  dark,  almost  violet  flowers  with  a  reddish 
brown  mark  on  the  central  petals  which  interferes 
with  the  effect  of  its  colour  in  a  bunch.  Parma  has 
flowers  fully  two  shades  paler,  and  with  no  reddish 
stain  on  the  central  petals,  making  an  effect  of 
colour  much  paler  than  Marie  Louise  in  bunch. 
Like  "  Hortus,"  I  think  Marie  Louise  the  most 
satisfactory  of  frame  A'iolets,  but  as  its  colour  is 
not  so  delicate  as  that  of  the  Parma,  I  prefer  to 
grow  that  variety,  which,  moreover,  is  dwarfer  than 
Marie  Louise.— E.  H.  W. 

Narcissi  at  Twickenham — When  looking 
over  Mr.  Walker's  fine  collection  of  Narcissi,  which 
he  grows  so  well  on  the  deep  holding  soil  in  front 
of  KneUer  Hall,  at  Whitton,  I  inquired  whether  the 
drought  of  the  previous  season  had  in  any  way 
affected  the  growth  and  bloom  of  the  present  year, 
but  was  informed  that  no  appreciable  change  was 
discernible ;  indeed,  Mr.  "Walker  seemed  to  think 
that  a  good  roasting  had  done  good  rather  than  harm 
I  put  the  question  especially  because  I  noted  that  in 
The  Garden,  April  28  (p.  380),  it  was  remarked 
that  the  flowers  of  Narcissus  Sir  Watkin  were 
generally  smaller  than  usual  this  year.  It  may  be, 
that  because  the  soil  at  Whitton  is  both  so  good  and 
so  holding  that  a  dry  season  would  not  appreciably 
affect  growth,  as  every  care  is  taken  to  growthe  bulbs 
well,  although  there  are  such  large  quantities  of  them. 
For  that  reason  the  bulbs  last  year  were  doubtless 
as  good  as  usual,  but  on  poorer  soil  the  case  may 
have  been  different ;  indeed,  Mr.  Walker's  flowers 
are  so  fine,  that  when  compared  with  some  produced 
near,  but  where  the  soil  is  imperfectly  cultivated, 
identical  varieties  are  hardly  discernible.  Like 
most  other  things.  Narcissi  seem  to  pay  best  under 
good  culture,  flowers  being  cut  and  run  into  the 
sheds  for  bunching  literally  in  vanloads.  Tulips 
in  large  quantities  will  follow  the  Narcissi,  and  later 
will  come  P;i!onies,  a  fine  collection,  double  and 
single,  Pyrethrums,  Gladioli,  Irises  in  variety. 
Ranunculuses,  Lilies,  and  other  good  hardy  things, 
so  that  a  visit  is  needful  weekly  to  keep  pace 
with  the  development  of  the  flowers  which 
market  demands  have  so  largely  called  into  culti- 
vation.— A.  D. 

Doubling  of  wild  Primroses — Without  wish- 
ing to  cast  doubt  on  the  case  quoted  by  "York- 
shire" in  The  Garden,  April  28  (p.  oltl),  in  illus- 
tration of  the  doubling  of  wild  Primroses,  I  am 
again  compelled  to  conclude  that  a  mistake  has 
been  made,  or  that  some  trick  has  been  played. 
The  fact  that  only  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
stated  were  wild  double  Primroses  found,  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  double-flowered  forms  found 
were  obtained  from  other  sources.  Now,  the  wild 
Primrose  does  not  produce  ripe  seed  until  June — 
not,  indeed,  until  some  time  after  the  bloom  has  i 


died  down.  Did  "Yorkshire"  transfer  his  plants 
from  the  woods  to  his  enclosed  ground  so  late  in 
the  year  as  June  ?  or  did  he  do  so  whilst  they  were 
in  bloom  ?  The  fact  that  he  mentions  wood  Ane- 
mones seems  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  this 
transplanting  must  have  taken  place  earlier  in  the 
year  than  June  ;  hence  very  much  doubt  is  thrown 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  Primroses  bad  on 
them  at  the  time  of  removal  ripe  seed.  Then  it 
hardly  seems  likely  that  plants  lifted  from  the 
woods  would  be  tumbled  out  to  lie  about  anyhow 
on  the  Grass  in  the  summer-time  of  the  year.  Of 
course,  all  may  have  happened  as  stated,  but  it  is 
hard  for  a  practical  man  to  accept  it ;  and  then  it 
is  very  strange  that  out  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
wild  Primroses  raised  from  natural  sown  seed  or  of 
seed  saved  and  sown  in  gardens  no  double-flowered 
forms  should  have  been  found  to  result  so  far  as 
known  anywhere  except  in  this  case.  It  is  a  fact 
that  nearly  all  of  our  double-flowered  Primroses 
grown  in  gardens  have  originated  on  the  Continent. 
That  fact  leads  to  the  inference  that  to  obtain  these 
double  forms  the  florists  or  raisers  specially  manipu- 
late their  flowers  for  the  purpose.  There  remains 
the  fact  also,  that  in  commerce  we  have  no  exact 
double  duplicate  of  the  wild  Primrose,  Primula 
vulgaris. — A.  D. 


FLOWEE  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Beddino  out. — It  is  now  safe  to  plant  all  except 
the  most  tender  kinds,  and  I  therefore  given  par- 
ticulars of  some  of  the  arrangements  most  in  favour 
here.  I  seldom  care  to  have  more  than  the  follow- 
ing three  kinds  of  arrangements,  namely,  mixtures, 
masses  of  colour  broken  by  a  few  standard  plants, 
and  embroidery  or  carpet  beds,  with  standard 
plants  in  them  to  relieve  their  formality.  First,  as 
to  mixtures,  which  are  best  suited  for  large  circular 
beds.  There  is  what  I  should  call  the  graceful  and 
the  formal  and  stiff  styles,  and  to  give  an  example 
of  the  former,  I  shall  suppose  that  there  has  to  be 
planted  a  circular  bed  10  feet  or  12  feet  across.  In 
the  centre  place  a  good  strong  plant  of  Grevillea 
robusta,  and  then  dot  at  intervals  of  from  l.s  inches 
to  2  feet  apart  strong  plants  of  tuberous  Begonias, 
and  at  the  same  distance  in  the  opposite  angles 
either  pink  Pelargoniums  or  Iresine,  edging  with  a 
wreath  of  variegated  Mesembryanthemum,  and  the 
entire  groundwork  Harrison's  Musk  or  yellow 
"Viola  Hardwick  Y^ellow.  Another  example  is  a 
central  plant  of  Dracaina  australis,  other  standards 
instead  of  tuberous  Begonias,  variegated  Lady 
Plymouth  Pelargonium,  edging  Golden  Feather, 
and  for  a  groundwork  plant  Viola  Blue  Bell,  or 
the  same  Viola  intermixed  with  the  lighter  blue 
Agathsea  c;X!lestis.  Of  mixtures  of  the  same  type, 
only  arranged  in  a  more  formal  manner,  the  fol- 
lowing are  examples :  Central  plant,  American 
variegated  Yucca ;  standard  or  dot  plants.  Fuch- 
sias in  pyramidal  shape,  and  then  alternate  rings 
of  Leucophyton  Browni,  blue  Lobelia,  variegated 
Pelargonium  Manglesi,  and  dark  blue  Viola  or  Agera- 
tum.  Another  example,  after  the  same  rule,  is  a 
central  plant  of  variegated  New  Zealand  Flax  and 
standard  plants  of  variegated  Tree  Sempervivum 
arboreum,  the  edging  being  white-leaved  Anten- 
naria  tomentosa,  and  the  entire  groundwork  dwarf 
blue  Ageratum  and  white  and  blue  Violas  in 
equal  mixture.  Next,  as  to  masses  of  colour, 
these  should  always  be  reserved  for  the  largest 
and  most  distant  beds.  The  most  objectionable 
colours  (from  my  point  of  view)  are  scarlet 
and  yellow,  and  yet  they  are  both  indis- 
pensable, and  for  beds  viewed  from  a  distance 
they  are  of  the  first  importance.  I,  therefore,  prac- 
tise and  advise  others  to  keep  these  two  colours 
down  by  using  them  sparingly  in  small  beds  and 
close  under  the  eye,  and  if  they  must  be  used  in 
such  positions  their  gaudiness  should  be  toned 
down  by  planting  them  in  the  centres  of  beds,  with 
an  abundance  of  accompanying  greenery  in  the 
form  of  plants  of  Abutilons,  Castor-oils,  Aralia  Sie- 
boldi,  kc.  Pink,  white,  blue,  citron,  and  brown  may 
be  used  in  almost  any  quantity,  only  I  think  it  well 
to  note  that,  so  far  as  may  be,  three  colours  should 
be  used  in  a  bed  in  preference  to  having  a  bed — 
however  small— of  any  one  colour,  and,  as  a  matter 


of  course,  throughout  the  entire  series  of  beds  suit- 
able standard  plants  should  be  used,  this  being  the 
only  safe  way  to  avoid  that  monotonous  appearance 
that  is  so  objectionable  a  feature  of  most  bedded 
out  gardens.  The  highest  merit  of  embroidery  or 
carpet  beds  is  that  in  all  weathers  they  continue 
the  same,  but  for  the  formal  manner  that  carpet 
bedding  is  done  in  some  places  I  have  the  greatest 
abhorrence,  and  have  never  practised  it.  Neces- 
sarily the  patterns  must  be  exact  to  a  degree,  but 
the  planting  can  be  varied  by  using  plants  of  diffe- 
rent height,  which  give  an  undulating  appearance  to 
the  beds,  and  further,  by  a  free  use  of  suitable 
standard  plants  in  every  division  of  square  or  circle, 
the  word  "carpet"  is  no  longer  an  appropriate  term 
to  describe  this  form  of  bedding.  I  give  an  ex- 
ample. Take  a  circular  bed  of  average  size,  say 
10  feet  over;  this  is  cut  up  into  the  desired  form, 
and  is  planted  as  follows :  The  edging  and  inter- 
secting lines  of  designs  are  formed  with  variegated 
Mesembryanthemums.  In  the  central  panel  is  a 
standard  plant  of  Araucaria  elegans,  and  the  centres 
of  other  panels,  of  whatever  form,  may  either 
be  Chamfepeuce  diacantha,  variegated  Agaves, 
variegated  Tree  Sempervivum  arboreum, or  Dracaena 
gracilis.  The  groundwork  plant  for  the  centre  may 
either  be  Coleus,  Iresine,  or  a  strong-growing  Alter- 
nanthera,  and  the  outer  angles,  squares,  or  small 
circles,  as  the  case  may  be,  should  be  dwarf-grow- 
ing Alternantheras  of  any  colour,  and  Sedum 
glaucum  alternated.  Plant  the  middle  panels  with 
the  blue  Kleinia  repens,  or  the  alternate  panels  may 
be  of  Echeveria  tarinosa  on  a  green  carpet  of 
Herniaria  glabra.  This  arrangement  of  plants  of 
varying  height  necessitates  just  as  great  care  to 
keep  all  lines  and  angles  as  true  to  design  as  is 
the  case  with  the  flat  pancake-like  type  that  is 
most  generally  followed.  It  is  in  a  garden  where 
there  are  innumerable  large  beds  that  only  look 
well  when  planted  with  large-growing  plants  that 
the  introduction  of  this  modified  form  of  carpet 
bedding  becomes  a  positive  advantage. 

SuB-TROPlCAL  BEDDING. — The  foregoing  remarks 
have  reference  more  directly  to  plants  that  are 
commonly  known  as  bedding  plants  ajjart  from  sub- 
tropical bedders — a  term  that  is  not  quite  satisfac- 
tory, because  not  sufliciently  descriptive  of  what 
the  word  really  means. 

Fine  foliage  bedding  is  a  term  sufliciently 
comprehensive  to  include  all  sections — hardy  and 
tender— of  plants  that  will  withstand  our  British 
summers.  As  a  rule,  only  tender  plants  are  used  in 
gardens  of  this  description,  but  this,  I  think,  is  an 
error,  and  one  I  am  glad  to  know  that  is  being 
rectified.  Bamboos,  Phormiums,  Sumachs,  Acers, 
False  Acacias,  Arundos,  Y'uccas,  and  many  other 
varieties  of  handsome  Japanese  Retinosporas  and 
Junipers  are  just  as  beautiful  as  the  grandest  tender 
Tree  Ferns  and  Palms.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
sentiment,  or  at  best  a  desire  to  follow  the  fashion 
and  grow  plants  that  are  tender  and  difficult  rather 
than  commoner  species  that  are  in  every  way  as 
pretty.  A  lack  of  house  room  to  prepare  tender 
kinds  has  led  to  our  using  more,  or  at  least  as  many, 
hardy  as  tender  kinds  in  this  style  of  bedding  out, 
with  certainly  equal  effectiveness.  Cannas,  Sola- 
nums.  Castor-oils,  Wigandias,  Acacia  lophantha, 
and  Tobaccos  are  about  all  the  tender  large-growing 
foliage  plants  we  now  use  for  this  purpose,  the 
hardy  section  being  mainly  those  just  enumerated. 
By  way  of  furnishing  the  beds  at  once,  common 
kinds  of  bedding-out  plants  are  planted  as  under- 
growth— as,  for  instance,  for  a  bed  of  Gibson's 
Castor-oils,  which  has  stems  and  leaves  of  a  brown- 
bronzy  colour,  I  plant  as  undergrowth  either  Gna- 
phalium  lanatum  or  Musk,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
whole  arrangement,  the  groundwork  plants  being 
the  opposite  in  colour  to  the  large  growers. 

General  work. — To  plant  out  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  bedding  plants  ;  dig  up  beds  that  have  been 
occupied  with  spring  flowers;  place  sticks  to  flower- 
stems  of  Pinks  and  Carnations;  to  get  out  to  harden 
all  but  the  most  tender  bedding  plants  ;  continue 
to  propagate  Alternantheras  as  hotbeds  and  frames 
become  available.  To  make  other  sowings  of  Mig- 
nonette and   Sweet   Pea.°,  and  in  warm,  showery 
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weather  plant  out  Zinnias,  Stocks,  Asters,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  Scabious,  and,  in  fact,  all  annuals  that 
are  large  enough  to  handle.  W.  Wildsmith. 

Narcissi. — "Veronica"  in  his  "Notes  on  Nar- 
cissi," in  The  Gabden  of  May  12,  was  nearer  the 
mark  than  many  people  suspect  in  saying  that  the 
N.  moschatus  of  the  Pyrenees  may  be  the  stock 
from  which  all  our  white  Daffodils  have  originated. 
It  seems  to  me  that  with  a  few  hundred  collected 
bulbs  carefully  cultivated  for  from  two  to  five  years 
a  great  number  of  the  garden  varieties  of  the  pre- 
sent day  may  be  had  without  having  to  pay  the 
high  prices  florists  charge  for  named  varieties.    A 
small  group  of    N.   moschatus    collected    in    the 
Pyrenees    two    years    ago    has    this    year   shown 
wonderful  development  —  Colleen  Bawn,  William 
Goldring,   and    other    nearly   allied    forrns    being 
picked  from  amongst  them  by  a   Daffodil  autho- 
rity.     These    bulbs    have    been    carefully    noted, 
and    their   further    development  is  awaited  with 
interest.     A  small  batch   of  mutious  and  nobilis 
imported  at  the  same  time  showed  great  variation 
in  many  ways.     About  five  per  cent,  only  of  N. 
muticus  were  true,  all  the  others  being,  so  I  believe, 
influenced  by  nobilis  and  f/c«  versa,  many  of  the 
nobUis  flowers  being  very  large  and  running  some 
of  the  bicolor  set  very  closely.    Another  interesting 
plant,  viz  ,  N.  Bernardi,  has  lately  been  introduced 
in  quantity,  together  with  many  of  the  wild  hybrids 
between  poeticus  and  incomparabilis.  A  few  of  them 
with  a  little  cultivation  may  give  us  such  named 
varieties  as  Mary  Anderson,  Barri  conspicuus.  Cyno- 
sure, while  others  follow  closely  those  belonging  to 
the  Burbidgei  section.     N.  Johnstoni  is  by  some 
said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  muticus  and  Pseudo- 
Narcissus  or  pallidus  pr:ecox,  while  others  say  tri- 
andrus  >;  Pseudo-Narcissus.    I  am  inclined,  however, 
to  think  that  this  is  an  old  Daffodil,  and  that  we 
will  hear  of  it  yet  from  the  writings  or  figures  of 
Parkinson. — K. 

A  curious  Daisy. — A  neirly  raylesa  Daisy,  it 
must  be  admitted,  is  no  improvement;  still  it  is  a  bo- 
tanical curiosity.  I  met  with  it  in  a  cornfield  two 
years  ago .  To  ordinary  eyes  the  flower,  a  mere  button, 
appears  as  though  the  petals  had  been  plucked  or  eaten 
off.  It  is  not  so,  however,  and  although  the  plant  now 
and  then  throws  up  a  perfect  bloom,  the  majority  are 
like  those  sent. — J.  M.,  Charmnuth,  Dorset, 

*#*  An  interesting  curiosity. — Ed. 
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The  w^hite  Ramondia. — A  charming  and  rare 
flower  for  the  rock  garden  comes  to  us  from  Messrs. 
Backhouse.     We  hope  it  will  increase  freely. 

An  early  hardy  Phlox.— This,  like  the  alpine 
Phloxes,  flowers  early,  and  is  a  pretty  hardy  species, 
I'rom  Messrs.  Backhouse,  York. 

Double  velvet  Primrose,  from  Messrs.  Back- 
house, is  like  the  double  crimson  Pompadour  we  re- 
ceived recently.  It  is  a  full,  quite  double,  and  rich 
velvety  crimson  flower. 

Polyanthuses  from  Ireland. — We  have  re- 
ceived a  gathering  of  these  from  Mrs.  Maxwell- 
Withams,  comprising  a  very  good  selection  of  this 
beautiful  spring  flower. 

Large  vars.  of  the  rosy  Primrose. — Messrs. 
n;ickhouse  have  sect  us  a  large  variety  of  the  lovely 
rosy  Himalayan  Primrose,  Primula  rosea.  It  is  a 
flower  that  varies  considerably  in  the  size  and  depth  of 
colouring  of  the  flowers. 

Californian  Dog's-tooth  Violet  (Erythronium 
giganteum)  is  a  lovely  flower  of  a  yellow  colour,  shading 
to  orange  in  the  centre.  The  tall,  graceful  spike  bears 
several  of  them.  A  truly  beautiful  thing  for  the  hardy 
garden.     From  Messrs.  Backhouse. 

A  large  Poet's  Narcissus  with  the  flower  3.^ 
inches  across  comes  to  us  from  Messrs.  Backhouse. 
It  is  called  N.  poeticus  grandiflorus,  and  has  flowers 
with  all  the  good  qualities  of  those  of  the  type,  but 
they  are  much  larger. 

Varieties  of  the  Wood  Windflower  (Ane- 
mone nemorosa),  like  our  native  wilding,  are  sweet 
modest  flowers  of  delioat*!  beauty.  The  double  white, 
Cinralea,  sky-blue,  and  Robinsoniana  are  three  gems, 
and  another,  not  perhaps  so  well  known,  is  bracteata 
plena,  the  pure  white  flowers  being  surrounded  with 
deep  green  br*cte.    Great  clumps  of  these  Anemones 


are  delightful  at  this  season.  The  only  way  to  see  the 
beauty  of  such  alpine  flowers  as  these  is  to  let  the 
plants  ramble  at  will,  small  puny  bits  giving  no  idea 
of  the  real  value  of  the  plant. 

A  seedling  border  Auricula  comes  to  us 
from  Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  Swanmore  Park  Gardens.  It 
has  a  large  truss  of  bright  rose-magenta  flowers,  which 
have  a  sweet  fragrance.  Flowers  like  these  are  just 
the  thing  for  the  borders. 

Irises  are  looking  well  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens  at  Chiswiclc,  and  promise  to  make  a  fine  dis- 
play later  on.  Amongst  those  at  present  in  flower  are 
several  varieties  of  the  pumila  section.  _  This  class 
seems  to  be  especially  suitable  for  cultivation  in  pots. 
Edwardsia  grandiflora  from  Cork.— Flowers 
of  this  known  as  the  New  Zealand  Laburnum  have 
been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Hartland,  who  says  that  it 
does  well  with  him  against  a  brick  wall,_  and  that  it 
has  extended  to  very  large  dimensions — indeed,  fully 
20  feet.  We  hope  Mr.  Hartland  will  increase  this  tine 
plant ;  we  have  complaints  that  it  cannot  be  obtained 
in  nurseries. 

Twin-flowered  Primrose. — The  accompanying 
twin-flowered  Primrose  may  interest  yon.  It  was 
recently  picked  in  the  hedgerow.  The  stems  look 
almost  as  if  they  were  fastened  together  by  artificial 
means.  Is  it  an  unusual  freak  of  Nature  ? — Fred.  W. 
Butler,  Horsliam. 

*^*  A  freak  of  unusual  occurrence,  but  due  entirely 
in  the  present  instance  to  fasciation.  The  flowers  in- 
dividually were  very  large  and  perfectly  developed. — 
Ed. 

Seedling  Narcissus. — X  send  a  few  blooms  of 
Narcissus  seedling  raised  from  cernuus  x  moschatus 
eight  years  from  being  sown,  date  June  4,  1880.  ^  The 
perianth  is  better  formed  than  that  of  N.  Nelsoni,  and 
the  trumpet  more  reflexed  and  flanged. — C.  Stuart, 
Hillside,  Chirnside,  N.B. 

*,*  The  flowers  sent  very  much  resemble  those  of 
Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus. — Ed. 

Seedling  Carnations.— I  send  you  a  few  seed- 
ling Carnation  blooms  of  my  own  raising.  They  are 
all  of  the  perpetual  or  tree  kinds,  and  very  robust 
growers. — John  Hall,  Cambridge. 

*#*  Among  others  which  were  sent  we  think  highly 
of  Mrs.  R.  Denny,  of  a  beautiful  aalmony  pink  ; 
Prima  Donna,  creamy  white ;  Wm.  Bourne,  scarlet. 
They  all  seem  to  be  kinds  worthy  of  trial  and  beautiful 
in  colour. — Ed. 

A  beautiful  accident. — On  a  steep  slope  form- 
ing the  bank  of  the  road  leading  up  to  Three  Bridges 
station  I  saw  a  lovely  piece  of  wild  gardening,  probably 
accidental.  The  common  Lungwort  (Pulmonaria), 
apparently  too  rampant  for  the  cottager's  garden 
adjoining,  had  been  pulled  out  and  thrown  upon  the 
bank  with  other  rubbish,  where  it  found  a  home,  ousted 
out  the  Grass,  and  now  covers  several  square  yards. 
The  handsome  mottled  leaves  and  a  profusion  of  blue 
and  rosy  flowers  made  a  perfectly  natural  picture, 
framed  in  green  Grass— beauty  such  as  one  rarely  sees 
so  near  the  railway. — A.  H. 

Tulips  in  the  parks. — Tulips  seem  to  be  un- 
usually fine  this  season  in  the  London  parks  and 
squares.  There  was  a  magnificent  show  of  them  a 
few  days  ago  in  Regent's  Park,  but  the  stormy  rains 
will,  no  doubt,  have  marred  the  effect  of  the  rich 
blending  of  showy  colours.  In  Parliament  Square 
the  beds  have  been  extremely  gay  with  them.  The 
flowers  are  not  only  noticeable  for  their  freshness 
and  charming  beauty,  but  for  their  excellent  quality. 
We  think,  however,  that  in  some  instances  where 
an  attempt  to  make  a  great  blaze  has  been  made  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  arranged  a  more 
pleasing  and  less  staring  grouping. 

A  curious  form  of  wild  Primrose. — About 
this  time  last  year  a  root  of  a  Primrose  like  the  one 
enclosed  was  found.  The  foliage  is  a  very  rich 
green,  and  crimpled  more  so  than  in  any  other 
wild  Primrose  I  have  ever  seen.  The  development 
of  the  corolla  is  very  singular,  as  the  flower  is  not 
actually  double,  although  at  first  sight  it  appears 
so,  but  is  composed  of  five  corolla  lobes  only.  The 
plant  was  found  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  near  Arley, 
and  will  be  valuable  for  crossing  with  the  coloured 
varieties  now  so  plentiful.  In  The  Garden,  May  5 
(p.  401),  there  are  some  remarks  about  double  yel- 
low Primroses  from  seed.  I  have  never  raised  any, 
although  I  once  found  a  semi-double  one  in  the 
wood  at  Addington.  When  I  lived  at  Sydenham  I 
raiEied  lots  of  seedlings  from  these,  but  lost  sight  of 


them  when  I  went  to  the  Pyrenees.  The  enclosed 
seems  to  me  to  be  likely  to  be  the  parent  of  a  new 
race  of  hardy  Primroses  if  it  wUl  seed,  of  which  I 
have  little  doubt,  and  from  all  appearance  it  has 
the  advantage  of  a  very  vigorous  constitution  to 
start  with. — Wm.  Elliott,  Med  House  Gardens, 
Huxley,  Warwickshire. 

Daphne  Blagayana. — A  fine  specimen  of  this 
beautiful  shrub  was  in  flower  in  Mr.  Dale's  garden 
at  Hay  Brow  in  the  middle  of  May.  It  was  bearing 
about  150  flowers,  each  fully  as  large  as  a  crown 
piece,  white,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  cream  colour. 
The  shrub  is  grown  in  peat  and  is  perfectly  hardy, 
having  stood  out  in  the  open  without  any  protec- 
tion for  the  last  three  years  at  an  elevation  of  240 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  is  fully  a  yard  in 
diameter,  and  scents  the  whole  place. 

A  note  from  Malta.— I  enclose  yon  a  photo- 
graph which  I  took  and  which  I  am  told  is  that  of 
a  Dasylirion.  It  is  growing  in  front  of  my  window 
in  the  open  ground,  and  has  been  planted  there  five 
or  six  years.  From  the  ground  to  the  end  of  the 
flower  it  is  8  feet  6  inches,  and  the  flower  or  spike 
itself  is  5  feet  G  inches  long  and  covered  with 
tiny  white  flowers.  Will  the  plant  die  after  the 
flower  is  over,  and  ought  one  to  do  anything  to 
helpit?— E.  N.  Peice,  ViUa  IWre,  Pieta,  Malta. 

*,*  Thanks  for  photograph,  which  shows  a  very 
handsome  specimen  of  Dracfena  australis,  which, 
when  seen  in  the  condition  represented,  must  be 
very  beautiful,  its  charming  panicle  of  flowers  being 
very  attractive.  It  will  not  die  after  flowering,  but 
will  probably  bloom  with  you  annually.  The  soil 
should  have  a  top-dressing  and  the  plant  must  not 
be  allowed  to  suffer  from  drought. — Ed. 

Orchids  from  Dumfries. — I  send  to  yon  three 
blooms  of  Lselia  purpurata,  Odontoglossum  Pesca- 
torei,  and  O.  Andersonianum  lobatum.  The  L. 
purpurata,  marked  No.  1,  is  the  finest  I  have  seen, 
and,  I  think,  wiU  be  hard  to  beat  for  size  of  flower 
and  colour.  The  plant  has  three  spikes  with  twelve 
flowers,  and  is  a  grand  sight.  The  0.  Andersoni- 
anum bloomed  in  a  lot  of  0.  Alexandrte,  and  the  0. 
Pescatorei  is  a  chance  variety.  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  you  will  kindly  give  your  opinion  of  them. 

Alex.  Chalmers,  Terregle,%  Gardens,  Dumfries. 

*^*  A  choice  gathering  of  Orchids.  No.  1  is  an 
excellent  variety,  the  flower  being  of  great  width 
and  with  a  lip  of  intense  crimson-purple.  The  va- 
riety of  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  was  also  a  good 
one,  and  we  can  say  the  same  of  0.  Andersonianum 
lobatum,  noticeable  for  the  richness  of  its  chestnut- 
brown  markings. — Ed. 

Dendrobium  Falconer!  and  albo  -  san- 
guineum. — I  send  you  Dendrobium  Falconeri  with 
a  pair  of  blossoms,  and  I  think  this  is  unusual  for 
this  variety.  Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents 
will  kindly  tell  me.  I  also  send  you  Dendrobium 
albo-sanguineum,  which  is  a  beautiful  and  lasting 
Dendrobe.  The  treatment  for  Dendrobium  Fal- 
coneri is  to  give  it  brisk  heat  when  growing  and 
plenty  of  moisture  until  growth  is  complete,  then  it 
will  be  found  to  ripen  up  its  growths  best  in  a 
cooler  house,  a  Cattleya  house  suiting  it  well  if  its 
growths  can  be  spread  out  and  the  plant  kept  dry, 
or  nearly  so,  for  three  months. — J.  F.  W. 

*  »  We  received  flowers  of  D.  albo-sanguineum 
and  D.  Falconeri,  both  choice  Dendrobes,  the  latter 
being  very  brightly  coloured. — Ed. 

Rhododendrons  at  Kew.— The  following  va- 
rieties are  now  in  flower  in  the  temperate  house  at 
Kew,  viz. :  R.  Aclandia?,  R.  Nuttalli,  R.  Hodg- 
soni,  R.  cinnamomum,  R.  Windsori,  R.  Veitchi,  R. 
formosum,  R.  Edgeworthi,  R.  niveum,  R.  arborenm, 
R.  Championi,  and  R.  Falconeri.  In  the  rookery 
the  new  species  R.  afghanioum  is  also  in  flower. 
The  Rhododendrons  in  the  dell  outside  are  pushing 
into  flower,  and  at  present  show  promise  of  an 
unusually  rich  dis]ilay.  The  collection  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons at  Kew  is  a  magnificent  one,  and  we 
doubt  if  anywhere  except  in  the  large  temperate 
house  such  magnificent  examples  of  the  Himalayan 
kinds  are  to  be  seen.  The  beautiful  and  large 
blooms  on  R.  Aolandiai  and  R.  Nuttalli  are  in 
themselves  a  picture  worth  a  long  journey  to  see. 
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LONGFORD  CASTLE. 
Visitors  to  this  place  by  rail  liave  to  go  through 
the  old-fashioned,  but  fairly  picturesque  city  of 
Salisbury,  the  fine  old  cathedral  and  bishop's 
palace  being  passed  in  the  journey.  A  ride  or 
walk  of  from  three  to  four  miles,  leading 
through  a  beautiful  and  well-wooded  park,  is 
not  the  least  enjoyable  portion  of  the  visit,  and 
Longford  Castle  presents  a  most  imposing  ap- 
pearance from  whichever  side  it  is  approached. 
Nor  does  a  closer  view  end  in  disappointment, 
as  although  built  early  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  patronised  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  subse- 
quently by  Oliver  Cromwell,  being,  therefore, 
quite  an  historical  place,  it  is  yet  in  excellent 
preservation.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  jiresent 
Earl  of  Radnor,  who  has  done  much  to  restore, 
enlarge,  and  beautify  the  place.  The  castle  is 
largely  built  of  Bath  stone,  enlivened  with  a  free 
use  of  flint,  the  style  now  being  a  mixture  of  Nor- 
man and  Elizabethan.     In  form  it  is  triangular, 


well  as  handsome  Pines  and  other  Conifers. 
A  large  Italian  flower  garden  is  situated  on  the 
south  side,  close  to  and  sunk  rather  below  the 
ground  level  of  the  castle.  The  beds  during 
the  summer  are  filled  with  the  usual  variety  of 
bedding  plants.  In  every  case  the  beds  are  well 
filled  and  kept  in  admirable  order,  presenting  a 
very  gay  appearance  while  the  season  lasts. 
During  the  winter  the  whole  of  the  beds  are  oc- 
cupied by  hardy,  fine-foliaged,  bulbous-rooted, 
and  other  flowering  plants  which  are  especially 
elfective  in  the  spring  months.  In  connection 
with  this  garden  there  are  numerous  large  beds 
filled  with  dwarf  Roses  on  their  own  roots,  and 
which  are  kept  pegged  down. 

The  kitchen  gardens,  forcing  fruit  and  plant 
houses  are  only  a  short  distance  from  the  castle, 
and  here  again  there  is  every  evidence  that  the 
noble  proprietor  takes  great  interest  in  every- 
thing connected  with  the  place.  Not  only  are 
choice  flowers  and  plants  required  in  quantity, 


is  usually  seen.  One  large  span-roofed  house 
is  principally  devoted  to  fine  plants  of  Camellias, 
Oranges,  and  other  hard-wooded  plants,  and 
the  Marechal  Niel,  Niphetos,  and  other  popular 
Roses  are  well  grown  in  pots.  Among  heat- 
loving  plants  in  other  houses  I  noticed  a  capital 
lot  of  Gardenias — a  favourite  flower  at  Long- 
ford. The  varieties  mostly  grown  are  G.  florida 
and  intermedia,  and  very  tew  old  specimens  are 
kept,  spring-struck  plants  grown  quickly  to  a 
useful  size  being  found  to  give  the  finest  flowers 
in  abundance.  Eucharises  are  in  a  healthy  state 
and  flower  freely  about  three  times  in  a  year. 
A  few  Orchids  and  the  usual  round  of  fine- 
foliaged  and  flowering  plants  are  grown,  all 
being  in  an  exceptionally  clean  and  healthy  state. 
In  the  fruit  forcing  department  Pine-apples 
are  a  speciality,  fully  200  plants  of  this  noble 
fruit  being  fruited  each  year.  Large  numbers 
of  extra  strong  plants  are  now  swelling  ofl'  their 
fine  fruit,  a  brisk  bottom-heat  from  a  deep  bed 


Longford  Castle,  Salisbury ;  west  view.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  by  Messrs.  Witcomb  and  Son,  Salisbury. 


and  considerable  space  is  covered  by  it,  more, 
in  fact,  than  at  first  sight  appears.  The  western 
front,  of  whicli  an  engraving  is  here  given,  is 
the  most  ornamental,  numerous  carved  figures 
being  among  the  most  prominent  adornments, 
and  here  is  situated  the  principal  or  carriage 
entrance,  surmounted  by  a  long  open  gallery. 
Altogether  it  is  a  noble  pile,  and  which  it  is  a 
diflicult  matter  to  briefly  do  justice  to. 

In  common  with  many  fine  old  places,  Long- 
ford Castle  is  situated  within  easy  access  of 
water,  and,  consequently,  on  rather  low  ground, 
but  this  is  hardly  noticeable,  the  park  and  gar- 
dens being  laid  out  so  as  not  to  dwarf  the 
structure  in  any  way.  The  river  Avon  winds 
past  the  castle  on  the  east  side,  and  this  and 
another  stream  largely  contribute  to  the  general 
scenic  eflfect  in  different  parts  of  the  pleasure 
grounds.  Beech  trees  prevail  in  both  the  park 
and  pleasure  grounds,  and  there  arc  also  a  few 
good  Oaks,  Limes,  and  other  deciduous  trees,  as 


but  abundance  of  high- class  fruit  and  the  best 
vegetables  are  in  great  demand.  For  all  of 
these  the  gardens  have  a  good  repute  and  de- 
servedly so.  The  principal  plant  house  forms 
the  centre  of  a  grand  and  comparatively  new 
range,  and  is  kept  very  gay  all  the  year  round. 
At  the  present  time  a  great  number  of  well- 
grown  Cinerarias  in  excellent  variety  are  very 
prominent.  Marguerites  and  various  other  showy 
plants  being  effectively  grouped  with  them. 
Tacsonia  exoniensis  and  the  less  free-flowering 
Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi  are  trained  thinly  over 
the  roof,  these,  however,  being  gradually  cut 
away  as  fast  as  the  much  more  valuable  Lapa- 
gerias  alba  and  rosea  extend.  The  latter  are 
planted  in  a  narrow  raised  border,  the  compost 
consisting  principally  of  roughly  broken  turfy 
loam  and  psat.  They  require  and  receive  plenty 
of  water,  and  are  thriving  admirably.  Tea  Rose 
Catherine  Mermet  also  flowers  finely  on  the 
roof,  the  colour  of  the  blooms  being  richer  than 


of  fresh  leaves  serving  to  grow  them  to  a  great 
size.  Queens,  Smooth  Cayenne,  Black  Jamaica, 
Charlotte  Rothschild,  and  Lady  Beatrice  Lamb- 
ton  all  find  a  place  in  this  collection,  the  last- 
named  producing  very  large  tapering  fruit, 
which,  however,  ripen  rather  unequally.  A  few 
years  ago  the  stock  of  plants  was  badly  infested 
with  the  dreaded  white  scale.  Various  remedies 
were  tried,  but  it  was  found  easier  to  kill  the 
plants  than  the  scale.  The  whole  of  the  plants 
were  gradually  got  rid  of,  and  fresh  suckers 
procured,  the  consequence  being  a  complete 
riddance  of  the  pest.  The  much  dreaded  Phyl- 
loxera or  Vine  louse  a  few  years  ago  also  gained 
a  footing  in  the  vineries  at  Longford  Cattle,  and 
in  this  case  again  nothing  short  of  a  complete 
clearance  of  the  houses  and  borders  proved  of 
any  avail.  The  new  Vines  have  done  remark- 
ably well,  and  are  now  producing  very  tine  crops 
of  Grapes.  With  the  aid  of  four  large  houses 
in   the   new  range   and   two   or  three  smaller 
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ones  a  continuous  supply  of  Grapes  is  sent  to 
the  table.  In  the  earliest  house  there  is  a 
creditable  crop  of  Grajjes  nearly  or  quite  ripe, 
the  varieties  preferred  for  forcing  beino;  Black 
'Hamburgh,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Foster's 
Seedling,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  These 
old  favourites  are  also  well  grown  in  the  other 
houses,  and  the  Madresfield  Court  promises  to 
be  very  good  in  several  instances.  Alnwick 
Seedling  in  successional  and  late  houses  is 
remarkably  productive,  the  bunches  being 
very  fine.  No  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
setting  this,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  and  Mrs.  Pince, 
the  bunches  of  the  last-named  being  extra  large 
and  evenly  berried.  Gros  Maroc  on  the  Ham- 
burgh stock  is  thought  to  be  improved  in  flavour, 
and  Gros  Colraan  always  does  well.  Mrs. 
Pearson  and  Golden  Queen  are  on  trial,  and 
there  are  several  rods  of  Gros  Guillaume,  a 
favourite  late  variety  which  produces  many 
extra  fine  bunches  as  well  as  others  uf  a  more 
serviceable  size.  The  largest  this  season,  it  is 
believed,  will  weigh  nearly  or  quite  15  lbs.,  or 
3  lbs.  more  than  the  heaviest  grown  last  season. 
A  V^ne  of  the  Strawberry  Grape  is  fruited  on 
the  back  part  of  a  three-quarter  span-roofed 
house,  and  this  little  variety  is  a  great  favourite 
in  the  dining-room.  Lady  Downe's  is  found  to 
be  the  best  keeping  variety,  the  last  bunches 
having  been  used  early  in  May. 

Melons  are  also  extensively  and  well  grown, 
the  first  fruit  being  cut  about  May  11.  Those 
I  saw  were  of  good  size,  or  from  2  lbs.  to  3  lbs. 
in  weight,  handsomely  netted  and  evidently  fit 
for  table.  The  favourite  varieties  for  early  and 
successional  crops  are  Scarlet  Perfection,  Hero 
of  Lockinge,  Longford  Hybrid,  and  a  scarlet 
fleshed  form  of  Hero  of  Lockinge.  Strawberries 
in  pots  are  fruited  principally  on  shelves  in  the 
Melon  house,  and  a  beautiful  lot  of  fruit  was 
hanging  on  several  rows  of  plants.  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  La  Grosse  Sucree,  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  and  British  Queen  are  the  varieties 
generally  grown  for  forcing.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines, both  early  and  .successional,  do  well. 
A  tree  of  Lord  Napier  Nectarine  trained  over 
the  upper  portion  of  the  back  wall  of  an  early 
vinery  was  carrying  a  good  crop  of  handsomely 
coloured  ripe  fruit,  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
surpass  at  any  time.  Hale's  Early,  Goshawk, 
Sea  Eagle,  and  Prince  of  Wales  Peaches  are  ail 
favourite  ^-arieties  for  house  culture,  and  the 
Pine-apple  Nectarine  is  also  much  liked. 

There  is  nearly  a  mile  of  good  high  walls 
devoted  to  hardy  fruit  culture,  and  all  are  ex- 
ceptionally well  furnished,  including  probably 
some  of  the  finest  Fig  trees  in  the  country.  Two 
perfect  specimens  of  Brown  Turkey  each  cover 
a  space  of  1.3  yards  long  and  12  feet  high,  and 
another  ef(ually  well-grown  tree  of  Brunswick 
closely  covers  about  300  feet  of  wall.  Mr.  Ward, 
the  well-known  gardener,  who  for  the  past 
seventeen  years  has  so  ably  superintended  the 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  at  Longford 
Castle,  and  who  is  justly  proud  of  the  fruit 
trees  generally,  never  prunes  the  Figs  till  it  is 
seen  which  are  the  most  fruitful  brandies.  The 
oldest  or  most  naked  branches  are  then  cut  clean 
back  to  the  old  stems,  the  result  being  the  for- 
mation of  fresh  growth  and  a  regular  and  even 
supply  of  fruit  all  over  the  trees.  No  protec- 
tion is  considered  necessary  during  the  winter, 
and  the  pruning  being  ilone  after  leaf-growth 
has  commenced,  there  is  no  harmful  bleeding. 
The  most  prolific  are  Brown  Turkey  and  White 
Marseilles,  but  this  season  the  usually  shy- 
fruiting  Brunswick  and  Castle  Kunnoi'ly  are 
equally  as  fruitful.  There  is  also  a  capital  lot 
of  Morello  Cherry  trees,  one  long,  cool  wall  in 
particular   being  perfectly   clothed  with  them. 


The  trees  are  about  fifteen  years  old,  and  are  a 
beautiful  sight  at  the  present  time.  Plenty  of 
turfy  loam  is  added  to  the  borders  prior  to  the 
plantingof  any  choice  fruit  trees,  and  the  healthy 
growth  formed  at  the  outset  undoubtedly  lays 
the  foundation  of  long-lived  profitable  trees. 
The  long  wall  covered  with  Peach  trees  is  pro- 
tected with  strong  cotton  blinds,  and  the  same 
care  is  taken  of  the  best  of  the  Plum  trees. 
Apple  and  Pear  trees,  both  against  walls  and  in 
the  open,  are  flowering  strongly,  and  altogether 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a  good  set  of  fruit. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  rather  cut  up  with 
walls,  there  being  few  large  clear  quarters. 
Vegetables  in  season  are  plentiful,  and  a  capital 
start  has  been  made  with  various  summer 
vegetables.  W,  I. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.   W.   GIRDLESTONE. 

NOTES  ON  EOSES. 

The  long  continued  cold  winds,  even  though 
they  may  be  tlie  means  of  securing  a  fine  dis- 
play of  Roses  generally  in  July,  are  terribly 
against  the  climbing  Roses,  especially  those 
which  make  a  strong  and  lusty  growth  like 
the  Dijon  Teas.  The  young  shoots  of  these 
— now  several  inches  long  in  many  cases — 
are  beginning  to  look  yellow  and  starved  : 
while  in  not  a  few  instances  tiny  grubs  and 
caterpillars  have  already  attacked  the  plants, 
which  are  prevented  from  growing  away  freely 
by  the  prevailing  low  temperature.  These  dimi- 
nutive marauders  must  be  looked  for  and  de- 
stroyed before  they  grow  larger  at  the  expense 
of  the  Rose  trees,  or  the  growth  of  the  trees 
will  be  still  further  prejudiced,  for  consump- 
tion is  even  worse  than  the  jaundice  to  whieli 
among  Eoses  it  not  infrequently  succeeds. 

"Where  these  Roses  are  grown  on  a  wall 
facing  south  or  east,  efforts  should  be  made  to 
screen  them  from  the  sun  the  next  morning  if 
any  night  there  should  be  a  sharp  frost,  for 
^■ery  often  the  whole  damage  is  done  by  the 
sun  getting  on  to  the  plants  while  they  are 
covered  with  rime.  It  is  partly  for  this  reason 
that  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  many  of  its  progeny 
succeed  so  well  on  a  north  wall,  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  growth  being  less  precocious  in  an 
early  spring  and  so  less  susceptible  of  injury, 
tlioro  is  no  fear  of  the  sun  shining  on  the 
plants  after  a  frost  before  the  rime  has  gradu- 
ally thawed  off  them. 

In  the  case  of  Marechal  Niel  also  tlicre  is 
so  tine  a  promise  of  a  good  harvest  of  bloom 
out  of  doors  this  year,  that  it  is  well  worth 
wliile  to  have  mats  or  canvas-covered  .screens 
ready  at  hand  to  put  in  front  of  the  plants  if 
the  night  seems  likely  to  lie  very  cold,  for  a 
sliarp  frost  now,  which  would  be  quite  kept 
off  by  such  a  shelter,  might  spoil  the  unpro- 
tected tree  for  the  season. 

Marechal  Niel  was  much  injured  during  tlic 
winter  of  1886-87  in  many  places,  so  that  there 
was  little  bloom  early  last  summer,  and  the 
]ilants  had  to  occupy  theinselvps  in  making 
fresh  growth.  In  spite  of  the  drought  the  new 
wood  was  stout  and  abundant,  and  eventually 
became  so  well  rijioncd  in  the  constant  sun- 
sliine,  that,  although  the  winter  has  been  one 


of  the  longest  of  late  years,  the  prospect  of  a 
fine  display  of  bloom  appears  to  be  an  un- 
usually good  one. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  find,  after  a  winter 
which  has  afforded  so  many  days'  skating  as 
that  just  past,  that  practically  none  of  the 
Eoses  have  suffered. 

In  the  course  of  pruning,  not  a  plant  has 
been  found  killed  by  the  cold,  and  hardly  any 
that  have  been  appreciably  damaged.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  to  a  great  extent  owing  to  the 
thorough  manner  in  which  the  wood  was 
ripened  during  the  long  and  brilliant  summer, 
at  the  close  of  which  the  absence  of  green 
and  pithy  shoots  was  most  conspicuous.  All 
the  Tea-scented  Roses  especiall}',  whether  they 
were  protected  (as  very  few  of  them  were)  or 
not,  not  only  on  the  walls,  but  in  the  open, 
standards  and  dwarfs,  on  Brier  and  on  multi- 
flora  stocks,  are  all  breaking  into  abnormally 
fine  growth,  hardly  a  discoloured  shoot  being 
observable  among  them.  Even  the  climbing 
Dijon  family,  such  as  iSlme.  Berard,  Reine 
Marie  Henriette,  Bou(juet  d'Or,  itc,  are  break- 
ing throughout  the  whole  length  of  their  long 
shoots  with  a  uniformity  which  has  not  been 
equalled  for  several  seasons. 

Fortune's  Yellow  is  now  full  of  buds,  and 
having  this  spring  escaped  serious  check, 
seems  likely  to  develop  safely  its  crop  of 
flowers.  In  the  absence  of  severe  frost,  it 
will  be  a  good  race  between  this  Rose,  Eosa 
alpina,  and  Eosa  rnultiflora  for  the  honour  of 
producing  the  first  Rose  bloom  of  the  season 
out  of  doors. 

Lacharmc's  hybrid  multiflora  Max  Singer 
appears  likely  to  be  largely  grown  as  a  hardy 
red  climbing  Rose.  The  long  shoots,  quite  un- 
harmed by  the  winter,  are  breaking  through- 
out their  length  and  are  full  of  buds,  so  that 
hardiness  and  freedom  may  with  little  hesita- 
tion now  bo  added  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  attractive  flowers  seen  last  year. 

In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  starving  action 
of  incessant  cold  winds,  it  might,  on  the 
whole,  lie  considered  that,  in  the  absence  of 
sharp  frosts,  or  where  due  precautions  are 
taken  to  meet  such  a  catastrophe,  a  finer  dis- 
play of  bloom  among  tlie  climliing  Eoses  was 
to  be  anticipated  this  year  than  has  been  the 
case  for  several  seasons. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 

Her  Majestr. — Another  indication  of  tliis  Rose's  dis- 
like to  Manetti  as  a  stocli  lias  now  boon  given  by  several 
aiijiaronfy  strong  plants  worlced  on  it  "falling  out"  wlieii 
primed,  and  the  union  uf  stock  and  scion  in  most  cases 
appears  less  sound  tlian  when  budded  on  dwarf  Brier. 

Rose  Victor  Verdier. — The  superior  rooting 
powers  of  the  Roses  of  the  Victor  Verdier  family  are 
never  more  apparent  than  at  thi'i  time  of  year,  when 
the  rows  of  Buch  varieties  as  Motor  A'erdier,  Mrs. 
Baker,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Captain  Christy, 
Hippolyte  Jamain,  Ac,  are  already  green  with  push- 
ing leaves  in  the  cutting  beds,  with  hardly  a  gap  in  the 
row ;  while  all  the  other  types  have  :i  considerable 
proportion  of  ''misses,"  and  are  hardly  any  of  them 
yet  on  the  move. 

Bosa  minutifolia.— Our  wild  Roses  have  an 
ill  reputation  among  botanists  for  the  uncertainty 
which  often  attends  the  determination  of  their 
species.  Bat  there  are  some,  fortunately,  about 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Rosa  minutifolia  is 
very  distinct,  and  cannot  be  mistaken.    Not  only  is 
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there  no  other  American  Rose  like  it,  but  it  stands 
alone  in  the  genus,  forming  M.  Crepin's  section, 
Mlnutifolije.  Its  compact  habit,  its  very  small  and 
deeply  toothed  leaflets,  and  its  small  solitary  flowers 
almost  sessile  upon  the  short  branchlets,  together 
make  it  a  very  distinct  species.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, this  Rose  belongs  to  the  flora  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  It  has  been  found  only  on  the  peninsula  of 
Lower  California,  near  All  Saints  (Todos  Santos) 
Bay,  about  forty  miles  south  of  San  Diego,  where  it 
was  discovered  in  1882,  forming  low,  dense  thickets 
upon  the  dry  hillsides  bordering  the  shore.  It  is  a 
much-branched,  compact  shrub,  armed  with  nume- 
rous stout,  straight  spines,  the  small  leaves  often 
fascicled,  and  with  numerous  pink  or  white  flowers 
along  the  branches.  The  globular  base  of  the  calyx 
is  covered  densely  with  short  bristles.  Evidently 
the  flower  in  its  wild  state  cannot  be  recommended 
as  being  suitable  for  the  florist,  but  from  its  habit 
of  growth  the  plant  may  well  prove  a  decided  orna- 
ment to  the  lawn  and  garden  in  our  more  southern 
States,  where  it  would  doubtless  be  hardy.— S.  W., 
in  Garden  and  Foreii. 


MARECHAL    NIEL  AS  A  GREENHOUSE 
ROSE. 

In  answer  to  D.  T.  Fish  in  The  Garden,  May  5 
(p.  403),  our  large  and  now  veteran  Mareclialg, 
selected  standards  on  healthy  Briers,  were  planted 
eighteen  years  ago  in  a  Camellia  house  in  the 
border  underneath  the  front  stage  of  the  house. 
It  should  be  stated  that  the  stage  is  waterproof, 
and  the  glass  of  the  front  of  the  house  reaches 
to  the  ground,  so  that  the  roots  are  not  in  a 
soddened  condition,  and  this  border  has  the 
benefit  of  sunlight,  though  often  covered  with 
plants  in  pots  standing  on  it.  Since  the  second 
year  after  planting — the  first  year  the  plants 
were  cut  down  closely  to  enable  them  to  make 
long  Vine-like  growths — tliese  plants  liave  given 
annual  crops  of  fine  blooms  in  April,  lasting 
into  May.  After  the  flowering  is  over  the 
culture  is  as  follows  :  The  shoots,  which  are 
fastened  to  the  roof  as  Vines  are,  are  let  down, 
and  all  thin  and  small  wood  is  cut  out ;  a  few 
strong  leading  shoots  of  the  last  year's  growth 
are  left  and  .shortened  to  about  3  feet  or 
more,  but  in  the  main  the  whole  plant  is  cut 
closely  in  to  the  old  stems,  just  as  a  Vine  is 
operated  on. 

Then  comes  the,  to  my  mind,  most  important 
means  for  the  prevention  of  the  canker  or 
swelling  which  seems  so  fatal  to  this  Rose. 
Believing  that  this  disease  proceeds  from  the 
rods  becoming  hide-bound,  I  have  had  the  bark 
slashed  and  slit  up  with  a  sharp  knife,  so  allow- 
ing the  stems  and  the  more  than  one-year-old 
shoots  to  swell  properly.  No  particular  pains 
is  taken  in  doing  this — the  knife  is  freely  u.sed, 
and  generally  with  the  result  that  the  plant 
proceeds  to  make  strong  long  shoots,  which 
keep  growing  up  to  the  autumn.  These 
being  then  shortened  back  to  a  good  ripe  eye, 
and  trained  here  and  there  over  the  roof  and 
twisted  to  induce  the  shoots  to  break  more 
regularly  into  blooin,  flower  freely. 

The  girth  of  the  stems  above  the  Biiers  is 
from  8  inches  to  9  inches,  the  girth  of  wood  of 
this  year's  growth  l-j:  inches,  so  there  is  no  dimi- 
nution of  vigour,  and  the  largest  of  the  three 
plants  covers  a  roof  space  of  24  feet  by  0  feet. — 
George  Paul. 

My  oldest  Mar(5chal  Niel    Rose    is  about 

fifteen  years  worked.  It  is  on  the  Brier  as  a  stan- 
dard, but  planted  on  an  outside  border  with  the 
head  running  under  the  roof  of  a  span-house  30  feet 
by  20  feet.  If  space  could  have  been  spared,  this 
one  Rose  might  have  filled  the  house,  but  others 
needed  their  share.  My  first  Marechal  Niels  were 
on  their  own  roots  and  planted  on  an  inside  border. 
These  did  very  well  for  about  five  years,  and  then 


succumbed  to  the  inevitable  excrescences  which 
"  D.  T.  F."  terms  warts,  which  are  developed  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  Other  Marechal  Niels 
worked  on  Madame  Berard  and  Lamarque  both 
again  on  standard  Briers,  for  several  years — the 
former  fully  ten  years — have  done  wonderfully  well, 
not  the  least  vestige  of  warts  being  visible,  and  the 
heads  invariably  growing  so  freely  as  to  require 
very  hard  thinning  and  pruning  each  year.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  in  both  the  latter  cases  the 
strong-growing  Roses  named  had  fully  distended 
the  stems  of  the  Brier  stocks  and  brought  them 
somewhat  into  harmony  with  the  robust  nature  of 
the  growth  they  had  to  sustain.  Madame  Berard 
on  the  Brier  seems  to  be  to  me  a  grand  second 
stock  for  the  Mari^chal,  forcing  as  it  were  very  fine 
wood  and  plenty  of  it.  This  stock  will  break  a 
stout  shoot  here  aod  there  towards  the  base,  and 
these  shoots  prove  very  valuable  for  early  summer 
budding,  laying  the  foundation  for  perhaps  two 
or  three  other  stout  growths,  which  will  carry 
good  blooms  in  the  following  year.  Lamarque 
breaks  rather  too  freely ;  indeed,  the  stocks 
need  considerable  attention  in  the  spring,  as 
shoots  burst  out  continually  until  the  growth  of 
Mareohal  Niel  has  become  gross.  One  or  two  of 
the  stoutest  of  the  Lamarque  shoots  may  be  re- 
tained for  annual  budding  as  before.  By  thus 
working  a  few  shoots  closer  to  the  Brier,  extra  space 
is  eventually  obtained  for  the  blooming  head.  No 
doubt  a  strong  retentive  soil  aided  by  an  occasional 
liberal  dressing  of  manure  is  helpful  to  the  free  de- 
velopment of  Mareohal  Niel  growth,  but  so  also  is 
hard  pruning ;  indeed,  no  Rose  seems  to  like  it 
better  or  to  more  thoroughly  need  it.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  "  D.  T.  F."  to  learn  that  the  Manichal 
Niel  worked  on  the  Brier  stock  direct,  whilst  itself 
developing  a  big  head  and  wonderfully  stout  wood, 
has  done  much  less  in  developing  the  stem  of  the 
Brier  than  has  Mme.  Berard  or  Lamarque.  Just 
below  the  budded  junction  the  stock  is  but  4j}  inches 
round,  whilst  the  stem  of  the  Rose  just  above  the 
junction  is  DJ  inches  round,  and  4  feet  further  up  is 
(j|  inches,  all  the  other  wood  being  proportionately 
strong.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  stem  so  compara- 
tively small  as  is  the  Brier  stock  should  be  able  to 
sustain  so  liberally  such  a  giant  stem  just  above 
and  without  any  signs  of  canker.  Two  very  strong 
shoots  of  the  Marechal  Niel  broke  out  at  the  junc- 
tion two  years  ago,  and  both  these  are  as  big  as 
ordinary  walking-sticks,  and  yet  the  Brier  stem 
sustains  the  whole.  I  should  like  to  remove  the  old 
head  completely  and  allow  these  two  strong  shoots 
to  break  at  dormant  buds  and  create  a  new  one, 
but  it  presents  an  apparently  alarming  sacrifice, 
which  needs  consideration. — A.  D. 

In  reply  to  "D.  T.  F.''  in  The  Garden, 

May  5  (p.  403),  the  way  to  ensure  longevity  in 
the  Rose  Marechal  Niel  is  to  work  it  on  the 
Tea  Rose ;  all  that  I  have  grown  worked  on  the 
Uog  Rose,  or  its  own  roots,  die  from  warts  or  gout. 
We  have  here  several  j houses  of  Roses;  the 
greater  part  are  planted  with  Tea  Roses  on  their 
own  roots.  The  MarcSchal  Niels  are  worked  on  Teas, 
on  which  they  take  readily,  and  in  no  instance  have 
I  seen  any  symptoms  of  warts  or  gout.  The  union 
becomes  so  complete  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
where  the  bud  was  inserted.  There  seems  to  be 
little  difference  what  variety  is  used  for  the  stock, 
as  the  weaker  sorts,  such  as  M.  A.  Imbert,  give  as 
good  results  as  Climbing  Devoniensis.  This  method 
of  growing  Marechal  Xiel  has  been  practised  here 
for  upwards  of  seven  years.—  Jambs  Kelway, 
Laiuiport,  Sumersei. 


Note  from  New  Jersey. — We  have  had  a 
very  dull,  cold,  and  long  winter,  bad  for  Rose  and 
Strawberry  forcing,  sharp  frosts  during  night  until 
lately,  with  a  very  heavy  rain  and  snowfall.  Grass 
is  only  just  commencing  to  look  green.  In  Vir- 
ginia the  early  vegetables  were  killed  this  week  and 
the  Strawberry  crop  spoiled,  the  earliest  fruit  being 
almost  ready  for  market.  Oranges,  Lemons,  and 
Bananas  have  been  very  plentiful,  cheap,  and  good 
in  New  York.  The  blizzard  did  great  damage  in 
New  Jersey,  the  hardy  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs 
being  almost  stripped  of  foliage,  the  ground  being 


•^overedwith  twigs  cut  off  by  wind  and  ice.— James 
Taplin. 

Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWER. 

CYRTOPODIUMS.  " 

These  plants,  which  were  once  general  favourites, 
have  for  a  long  time  been  under  a  cloud.  I 
was,  therefore,  much  gratified  recently  to  have 
seen  a  grand  inflorescence  of  C.  Andersoni,  and 
I  have  just  received  flowers  of  C.  punctatum  to 
name.  1  have  observed  recently  good  importa- 
tions of  this  plant,  and  1  also  hear  of  a  new 
species  (which,  imfortunately,  I  have  not  seen) 
having  flowered  last  year  in  Mr.  Smee's  garden 
at  Hackbridge,  in  Surr3y,  so  that,  taken  all  in 
all,  I  think  the  culture  of  Cyrtopodiums  is  re- 
viving, and,  it  so,  I  shall  welcome  them  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  as  they  are  bold,  hand- 
some plants,  and  their  colours  serve  to  light  up 
the  Orchid  house,  while  their  flowers  produce 
altogether  a  change  of  form.  As  these  plants 
are  again  being  sought  after,  growers  begin  to 
ask,  What  treatment  do  they  require  I  and, 
on  the  principle  of  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is 
worth  doing  well,  I  will  relate  how  Cyrtopo- 
diums were  treated  years  ago.  If  they  are  not 
treated  well  they  will  not  flower,  and  I  believe 
this  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of  their  losing 
favour  with  the  Orchid-growing  community. 
These  plants  are  natives  of  Brazil  and  various 
parts  of  tropical  America,  and  form  long  fusiform, 
fleshy  stems,  which  grow  several  feet  high,  some- 
what resembling  those  of  Grammatophyllum  spe- 
ciosum  or  a  gigantic  Catasetum.  They  bear 
large  plaited  leaves,  which  are  membraneous  in 
texture  and  bright  green.  The  flower-spike  comes 
up  with  the  young  growth,  the  scape  attaining  the 
height  of  3  feet  or  4  feet,  and  bearing  a  panicle 
of  large  and  handsome  flower.s,  which  last  long 
in  beauty.  These  plants  enjoy  the  warmest 
part  of  the  East  India  house  during  the  growing 
season,  in  conjunction  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  water,  but  this  element  must  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  young  growth,  or  bad  results 
may  follow  ;  neither  should  the  flowers  be 
syringed,  or  they  will  soon  decay.  After  the 
flowering  is  over  and  the  young  growth  matured 
the  water  supply  must  be  gradually  curtailed 
until  at  last  it  ceases  altogether,  when  the  plants 
should  be  removed  from  the  East  India  house  to 
the  coolest  part  of  the  Cattleya  or  intermediate 
house.  They  may  remain  in  this  position  all  the 
winter  and  without  water,  unless  the  bulbs  show 
signs  of  distress  by  commencing  to  shrivel, 
which,  from  their  fleshy  nature,  they  are  not 
apt  to  do.  At  the  same  time  the  plants  must 
be  watched  in  order  to  avoid  this,  as  it  only  im- 
poverishes and  weakens  them.  In  the  end  of 
winter  or  early  spring  the  plants  must  be  looked 
over  daily,  and  upon  the  first  sign  of  growth 
starting  some  water  may  be  given,  and  in  a  day 
or  two  afterwards  remove  the  plants  to  the 
growing  quarters,  and,  if  necessary,  repot  or 
top-dress  at  once.  They  are  large-rooling 
Orchida  and  require  plenty  of  pot  room.  I 
used  to  grow  them  in  rough  ])eat  and  loam  in 
the  days  when  one  did  not  think  of  applying 
manure  to  Orchids;  but  if  I  were  to  start  with 
them  agaia  I  .should  add  a  portion  of  dried  cow 
or  sheep's  manure,  whilst  drainage  of  tlie  best 
must  be  maintained.  By  the  above  brief  re- 
marks it  will  be  fully  understood  that  these 
plants  are  not  suited  for  the  cool  Orchid  house. 
To  those,  however,  having  accommodation  for 
them,  they  will  yield  a  great  amount  of  pleasure 
for  care  and  culture. 

C.  Andersoni.— This  plant  I  have  met  with  in 
Continental  gardens  under  the  name  of  Tylochilus 
flavus.    Th^  stem  is  stout  and  fusiform,  and  grows 
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to  about  5  feet  in  height,  bearing  long  plicate, 
sheathing  leaves.  The  scape  is  about  '.i  feet  high, 
stout,  erect,  and  bearing  a  large  panicle  of  rich  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  of  good  size.  It  is  a  spring 
bloomer. 

C.  CARDiocHL^NA  is  another  species  with  rich 
yellow  flowers,  but  entirely  without  the  tinge  of 
green  seen  in  the  sepals  and  petals  of  the  previously 
named  kind.  Besides  other  distinctions  of  a  botani- 
cal character,  it  does  not,  moreover,  make  such 
strong  growth,  and  has  the  reputation  of  flowering 
freely,  whilst  Andersoni  is  usually  considered  a  shy 
bloomer,  but  this  may  arise  from  the  non-maturing 
of  the  growths. 

C.  PUNCTATUM. — This  is  not  so  tall  a  plant  as 
either  of  the  preceding,  as  its  stems  seldom  exceed 
3  feet  in  height,  and  some  varieties  I  have  had 
flower  regularly  every  season.  It  produces  a  much- 
branched  panicle,  which  attains  a  yard  in  length 
and  is  densely  laden  with  rich  yellow  flowers,  pro- 
fusely spotted  with  red  and  brown.  It  is  also  fur- 
nished with  numerous  large  bracts,  which  are  simi- 
larly coloured.  Independent  of  the  extreme  beauty 
of  the  flowers  of  Cyrtopodiums,  they  have  a  peculiar 
tropical  aspect,  and  their  leafy  stems  are  very  orna- 
mental in  an  Orchid  house. 


THE  ORCHID  ALBUM. 
The  April  number  of  this  work  contains  figures  of — 

L^LIA  ANCEP3  ScOTTlANA.— A  Very  highly- 
coloured  form  of  this  useful  and  beautiful  Mexican 
Laelia,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Scott,  of 
Nunfield,  Dumfries.  The  flowers  are  said  to  be 
5  inches  across,  of  good  form  and  substance ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  deep  violet-purple ;  the  lip  deep 
purple,  with  orange-yeUow  throat. 

Thunia  Vbitchiana.— a  new  hybrid  between 
T.  BensoniiE  and  T.  Marshalliana.  It  appears  to 
have  been  first  obtained  and  flowered  by  the  late 
Mr.  Fall,  of  Manchester,  who  named  it  T.Wrigleana, 
and  soon  afterwards  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of 
Chelsea,  and  was  named  by  Prof.  Reichenbach.  It 
has  the  same  habit  of  growth  as  its  parents,  but  its 
flowers  are  distinct  and  beautiful ;  sepals  and  petals 
white,  tinged  with  pink  and  tipped  with  mauve; 
lip  pale  purplish  mauve  or  violet-mauve ;  disc  and 
throat  yellowish  white,  bearing  several  raised  lines, 
which  are  fringed  with  purplish  orange  hairs,  the 
crisp  border  being  white. 

Pebisteria  elata.— An  excellent  figure  of  this 
old  and  popular  species  known  as  the  Holy  Ghost, 
or  Dove  Plant. 

Abbides  expansum  Leonid.— a  beautiful  form 
of  the  typical  plant,  which,  it  appears,  first  flowered 
with  Mr.  Ross  in  Italy.  The  plant  from  which  the 
present  illustration  was  prepared,  however,  flowered 
in  the  choice  collection  of  Mr.  Tautz,  of  Shepherd's 
Bush.  It  bears  a  dense  raceme  of  large  flowers, 
which  are  white,  suffused  with  delicate  rose,  spotted 
and  barred  with  rosy  purple,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  tipped  with  rosy  purple. 

Vandas    from     Camberwell.  —  Mr.    R.    J. 

Measures,  of  Flodden  Lodge,  Camberwell,  has  sent 
us  flowers  of  several  varieties  of  Vanda,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  see  that  an  interest  in  these  lovely  flowers 
is  springing  up.  In  the  gathering  were  fine  forms 
of  the  noble  V.  tricolor,  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  all  Vandas,  but  the  type  ia  now  eclipsed  by  the 
brilliant  beauty  of  its  varieties.  Aurea  is  very  dis- 
tinct, as  the  sepals  and  petals  are  clear  golden 
yellow,  blotched  with  dull  brown,  the  lip  being 
almost  white,  but  with  a  tinge  of  pink.  Patersoni 
is  exceptionally  fine ;  it  is  thickly  and  regularly 
blotched  and  barred  with  the  deepest  chocolate- 
brown  on  a  lemon  ground  ;  this  is  set  off  by  a  mar- 
ginal band  of  dull  pink,  the  bright  magenta  lip 
further  intensifying  this  colouring.  The  Dalkeith 
variety  has  not  the  exquisite  expression  of  the  last- 
named,  but  the  flower  ia  very  highly  coloured  ;  the 
lip  is  paler  than  that  in  V.  Patersoni,  and  the  brown 
spotting  is  less  profuse.  Planilabris  is  of  the 
character  of  aurea,  but  the  yellow  tinge  is  deeper 
and  the  spottings  more  decided  ;  the  Up  also  shows 
more  of  the  pinky   hue.     Of  the  varieties  of  V. 


suavis  there  were  Veitch's  variety,  a  neat,  beauti- 
fully shaped  flower,  white  spotted  with  brown  and 
with  a  clear  rose  edge  to  the  sepals  and  petals  ;  the 
lateral  lobes  of  the  lip  are  very  dark  maroon,  the 
front  lobe  being  much  paler.  A  rough,  but  massive 
form  is  RoUisson's  variety  of  V.  tricolor ;  the  lip 
bright  magenta,  and  the  sepals  and  petals  waxy 
white,  spotted  with  brown.  The  variety  delicata  is 
well  named  ;  it  is  a  chaste  and  delicately  beautiful 
flower,  with  a  bar  of  brown  on  a  white  ground ;  the 
lip  pale  magenta.  Such  forms  of  Vanda  as  these  are 
well  worth  all  the  care  and  attention  required,  as 
the  flowers  not  only  have  a  bold  form  and  brilliant 
colours  of  both  decided  and  refined  hues,  but  a 
sweet  fragrance  that  gives  them  an  especial  charm. 


DENDROBIUMS  AT  KEW. 
As  spring  gives  place  to  summer  the  Orchid  house 
approaches  its  gayest  aspect,  and  a  few  days  ago 
there  was  a  considerable  show  of  bloom  at  Kew, 
where  at  no  time  is  there  a  mass  of  colour  as  we 
find  in  many  nurseries  and  private  places,  owing  to 
the  restricted  space,  so  that  no  one  species  or  va- 
riety predominates.  The  Dendrobiums,  amongst 
others,  were  worth  a  note,  and  the  subjoined  are  a 
few  kinds  that  were  in  full  flower  recently,  amongst 
them  some  that  should  find  a  place  in  every  garden 
where  this  class  of  plants  is  cherished.  A  beautiful 
small-flowered  species  is  D.  transparens,  which  is 
appropriately  named,  as  its  flowers  are  of  exquisite 
delicacy,  pale  transparent  lilac,  and  neat  in  shape. 
It  blooms  in  the  same  way  as  the  famous  D.  nobile, 
of  which  there  were  also  several  specimens  full  of 
bloom.  D.  Dalhousieanum  is  a  very  large-flowered 
species,  bold,  striking,  and  handsome.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  buff  colour,  with  the  lip  covered  with  a  soft 
felt-like  down,  and  enriched  with  two  very  large 
eye-like  velvety-crimson  blotches  on  either  side  of 
the  column.  A  contrast  to  this  is  such  sorts  as  D. 
superbum,  the  delicately  coloured  D.  tortile  roseum, 
and  the  lovely  soft  primrose  D.  Pierardi.  D.  ebur- 
neum  is  a  distinct  species,  noticeable  for  the  sharp- 
pointed  sepals  and  petals,  which,  together  with  the 
lip,  are  ivory-white ;  the  latter  is  relieved  with 
vermilion  markings  at  the  base.  The  flower  on 
D.  Jamesianum  is  like  D.  infundibulum  in  expres- 
sion, and  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  large  as  that  of  D. 
formosum  ;  it  is  pure  white,  which  intensifies  the 
stain  of  cinnabar-red  on  the  lip.  In  one  corner  of 
the  East  Indian  house,  a  plant  of  D.  aggregatnm  is  a 
mass  of  the  rich  golden  yellow  flowers,  the  centre 
deep  orange,  and  in  its  colouring  showing  a  likeness 
to  the  rich  D.  chrysotoxum.  The  heavy  racemes  of 
D.  thyrsiflorum  and  densiflorum  make  a  glow  of  col- 
our; and  near  the  glass  the  neat  little  D.  japonicum, 
which  has  been  used  so  much  as  a  parent  plant,  is 
blooming  freely.  The  delightfully  coloured  D.  cre- 
pidatum  is  also  in  flower.  Indeed,  it  is  not  often 
we  have  seen  so  many  Dendrobes  open  at  one  time 
at  Kew. 


Lycaste  Deppei.— An  old  inhabitant  of  our 
gardens  restored  to  popularity,  and,  judging  by 
the  two  grand  examples  of  this  plant  I  recently 
saw  in  bloom  in  the  Wilton  House  collection, 
deservedly  so.  The  plants  in  question  were  well 
grown,  bearing  fine  foliage  and  upwards  of  fifty 
flowers  each,  nearly  all  of  which  are  expanded. 
The  sepals  are  spreading  and  green,  profusely 
blotched  and  spotted  with  purplish  brown ;  petals 
erect,  white;  lip  yellow,  ornamented  with  numerous 
crimson  dots.  These  plants  have  been  grown  in  a 
temperature  between  that  of  the  Cattleya  house  and 
the  Odontoglossum  house. — W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  Halli. — This  is  one  of  the 
finest  species  of  the  genus,  and  is  at  the  present 
time  very  grand  with  Mr.  Buchan,  Wilton  House, 
Southampton,  several  plants  bearing  four  and  five 
spikes,  which  are  upwards  of  4  feet  long,  and  have 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  large  flowers  upon  each. 
One  of  the  characters  of  this  plant  when  not  in 
flower  is  said  to  be  its  long,  thin,  narrow  pseudo- 
bulbs;  this,  however,  will  not  answer  for  the 
description  of  Mr.  Buchan's  plants,  as  they  have 
large,  fat  bulbs,  some  5  inches  high  and  8  inches 
round.    These  plants  have  all   been    grown    here 


under  quite  the  coolest  treatment,  and  their  vigour 
and  freedom  of  blooming  at  the  present  time 
amply  testify  to  its  being  the  correct  system. 

Cattleya  citrina. — The  flowers  of  this  species 
are  gorgeous  in  the  extreme,  and  are,  in  addition, 
delicately  fragrant.  The  plants  appear  to  thrive  best 
on  the  bare  wood  without  Moss  or  peat  of  any  sort. 
Some  growers  say  that  this  Cattleya  thrives  in 
baskets  with  peat,  and  others  say  it  should  have 
peat  and  Sphagnum  attached  to  a  block  of  wood, 
but  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  bare  wood  answers  best. 
This  Cattleya  will  do  well  if  kept  in  a  temperature 
just  above  that  in  which  Odontoglossums  are  grown, 
in  the  company  of  Angnloas  and  Lycastes. — H. 

Cattleya  Lawrenceana  delicata. — Unlike  C. 
Skiuneri  (to  which  Lawrenceana  is  nearly  allied), 
which  until  quite  recently  produced  few  or  no  varie- 
ties, but  remained  C.  Skinneri  pure  and  simple  for 
many  years,  this  species  is  no  sooner  introduced 
than  varieties  begin  to  occur  amongst  the  imported 
plants.  The  most  distinct  and  beautiful  variation 
I  have  yet  seen  was  a  plant  flowering  with  Mr. 
Buchan ;  the  flowers  are  of  moderate  size ;  sepals 
and  petals  broad,  and  of  a  delicate  rose  colour  ;  lip 
same  colour  in  front,  with  a  beautiful  crisp  margin ; 
throat  white ;  side  lobes  of  lip  rolled  over  the 
column,  and  white  outside. — W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum. — This  is 
one  of  the  most  variable  species  in  the  wholegenus. 
Various  forms  of  it  are  now  flowering  in  the  col- 
lection at  Wilton  House,  Southampton.  Amongst 
them  I  noted  sceptrum,  very  fine,  with  three  spikes, 
each  bearing  eleven  and  twelve  flowers,  and  each 
nearly  5  inches  across  and  very  round;  radiatum, 
also  extra  fine ;  whilst  the  typical  plant  was  well 
represented  with  bulbs  as  large  as  those  just  noted 
as  seen  upon  O.  Halli.  Plants  of  this  species  had 
four  spikes,  each  a  yard  long,  and  bearing  fifteen 
flowers  each,  whilst  others  had  spikes  with  five  and 
six  branches. — W.  H.  G. 

Aerides  Wameri. — This  lovely  species  is  now 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  saving  in  the  best  collections, 
although  in  my  early  days  amongst  Orchids  it  was 
comparatively  plentiful.  In  habit  the  plant  re- 
sembles a  slender  form  of  A.  crispum  with  narrower 
leaves,  which  rise  upwards  and  not  at  right  angles. 
The  spike  is  long  and  arching  and  the  raceme  is 
many-flowered,  the  individual  blooms  being  waxy 
white,  the  segments  all  broadly  tipped  with  rich 
rose  colour.  The  flowers  are  very  fragrant  and  last 
long  in  perfection.  It  usually  blooms  from  about 
midsummer,  but  I  recently  noted  it  in  full  beauty 
in  the  flrst  week  in  May,  which  is  very  early. 


SSORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Thunia  alba  and  T.  Marshalliana  are  two  ex- 
quisitely graceful  Orchids  in  bloom  now.  Both  have  flowers 
of  ^'listening  whiteness,  with  the  lip  beautifully  frilled. 

Bletia  hyacintha  is  a  moat  useful  Orchid  for  pots  as 
shown  by  the  specimens  in  flower  at  Kew.  There  is  a  very 
richly  coloured  form  named  purpurea  in  bloom. 

Aerides  Hmerici  in  bloom  a  few  days  ago  at  Kew  is  a 
rare  species  from  British  India.  It  has  a  sliort  raceme  of 
small  rose-coloured  blooms,  with  little  or  no  scent. 

Epidendrum  bicornutum  has  few  rivals  tor  intrinsio 
beauty.  Its  flowers  are  of  exquisite  chasteness  and  of  neat 
form  ;  they  are  white,  relieved  with  a  few  crimson  spots  on 
the  lip. 

Odontoglossum  triumnhans  is  flowering  in  several 
collections.  It  is  a  bold,  handsome  Orchid,  the  brown  and 
yellow  bars  makiner  a  rich  contrast.  Amateurs  should  cer- 
tainly grow  this  Odontoglossum. 

Cattleya  guttata  Prlnzi.— This  be,autif\il  variety  ia 
flowering  in  ihe  Orchid  house  at  Kew.  The  plant  has  a 
spike  of  sis  flowers,  wliich  are  pale  lilac  apot'ed  wilh  purple 
in  the  sepals  and  petals,  and  the  lip  is  bright  crimson-purijle  ; 
it  is  a  charming  thing. 

Odontoerlossuxn  cltrOBmuni  was  showing  flowers  a 
few  days  ago  at  Gimncrbury  Park.  This  charming  species 
has  pendulous  spikes  bearing  sever-tl  handsome  flowers, 
white,  tinted  occasionally  with  pink,  the  lip   being  of  a 

mauve  colour. 

Varieties  of  Cattleya  STAndeli  are  commencing  to 
bloom  at  Gunncrsbury  Park.  Wo  noted  several  fine  forms. 
One  had  a  showy  rose-purple  lip,  and  another  was  of  ex- 
quisite sha^e ;  the  lij)  yellow  in  the  upper  half,  the  lower 
l>i  'it  ion  being  rich  purple,  with  the  sepals  and  petals  of  deli- 
cate tint. 

Hardy  Orchids. — Two  rare,  pretty,  and  per- 
fectly hardy  <_)rohids  were  exhibited  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the  shape  of 
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Cypripediums  macranthum  and  parviflorum.  The 
latter  we  Lave  cultivated  out  of  doors  for  many  years, 
and  when  in  full  flower  there  is  certainly  no  brighter 
or  more  conspicuous  gem  amongst  hardy  plants.  It 
delights  in  a  sandy,  vegetable  loam,  and  requires  an 
abundance  of  water  during  the  growing  season.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  pleasing  yellow,  and  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  chocolate-coloured,  the  former  beinj;  long  and 
t\Wsted.  Many  a  time  have  I  advocated  the  planting 
of  this  lovely  and  easiest  managed  of  Cypripediums  in 
our  gardens. — A.  U.  Websiek. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


A  FEW  CHOICE  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 
On  visiting  one  of  tlie  leading  nurseries  for 
what  is  usually  termed  hard-wooded  plants  last 
summer,  I  was  told  that  the  demand  for  them 
had  so  greatly  decreased  that  they  might  almost 
he  said  to  be  out  of  cultivation  as  garden  plants. 
This  can  only  be  for  a  time,  as  the  elegance  and 
beauty  of  some  of  the  New  Holland  plants  in 


Organ  Mountains,  where  it  was  first  discovered  by 
Gardner  at  an  elevation  of  4500  feet.  It  was  after- 
wards found  there  by  Mr.  W.  Lobb  when  collecting 
for  Messrs.  Veitch  at  Exeter,  where  it  flowered  in 
1846. 

P.  MACRANTHUM  was  introduced  from  Brazil  by 
M.  J.  Linden,  and  it  flowered  in  his  garden  at 
Brussels  in  1S(J4;  the  flowers  are  of  the  largest  size  and 
rich  purple  in  colour,  but  the  habit  of  the  plant  is 
not  satisfactory  and  the  flowers  are  not  very  freely 
produced. 

P.  elegans  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  them  for 
general  cultivation,  and  whetlier  it  is  grown  as 
an  effective  plant  for  the  greenhouse  or  as  an 
exhibition  plant,  it  is  equally  valuable.  It 
can  certainly  be  grown  well  in  a  greenhouse. 
It  succeeds  best,  however,  if  placed  in  an  inter- 
mediate temperature  early  in  the  year  and  until 
the  first  flowers  begin  to  open,  when  it  may  be 
placed  in  the  greenhouse.  I  place  the  plants  in 
a  vinery,  which  is  started  at  45"  at  night  and 
increased  to  50°  in  two  or  three  weeks.     1  have 
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Statice  profusa. 


their  endless  variety  of  form  and  colour  cannot 
be  equalled  by  any  other  class  of  plants.  The 
plants  I  wish  to  allude  to  are  those  having  blue 
or  purple-coloured  flowers,  such  are  not  so 
often  seen  in  our  greenhouses  as  they  ought  to 
bo.  Azaleas  are  handsome  and  useful  in  their 
way,  but  they  lack  the  characteristic  beauty  of 
such  plants  as  Leschenaultia  bUoba  major,  Hovea 
Oelsi,  Statice  profusa  (Iiere  illustrated),  and 
Pleroma  elegans  as  well  as  P.  macranthum,  the 
last,  however,  a  stove  plant. 

Pleroma  saementosa  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  known  to  cultivators.  It  is  a  handsome 
species,  discovered  in  the  first  place  by  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland  in  Peru,  and  subsequently  by  Dr. 
Jameson  at  an  altitude  of  8000  feet,  near  Cuenca. 
It  was  flowered  in  December,  1866,  by  Mr.  Isaac  A. 
Henry,  F.L.S,,  who  raised  plants  from  seeds  sent  by 
Dr.  Jameson.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  blue-purple 
colour. 

P.  ELEGANS  has  larger  flowers,  freely  produced, 
and  of  a  rich  purple  colour.     It  is  a  native  of  the 


propagated  it  freely  in  the  greenhouse.  The 
cuttings  should  be  taken  off  with  a  heel  attached 
from  the  parent  plant  in  July  or  August.  Half 
a  dozen  of  them  may  be  planted  firmly  in  a 
5-Lnch  pot,  using  a  compost  of  two  parts  peat  to 
one  of  loam,  add  plenty  of  sharp  sand  to  it,  and 
finish  ofl'  the  surface  with  half  an  inch  of  pure 
sand.  The  cutting  pot  should  be  enclosed  in  a 
larger  one,  filling  up  the  space  between  with 
sand,  on  which  the  bell-glass  should  rest.  They 
must  be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine,  and  the 
glass  should  be  removed  every  morning  and 
wiped  inside  with  a  dry  cloth.  The  cuttings  do 
not  strike  root  so  quickly  in  a  greenhouse  as 
they  would  in  a  warm  propagating  house,  but 
they  produce  none  the  worse  plants  on  that 
account.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  rooted 
they  should  be  carefully  potted.  Three-inch 
pots  are  best.  The  plants  should  be  placed 
in  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  50°  to  55°,  and 
as  they  continue  to  grow,  pinch  the  shoots  at 
every  joint,  and  train  out  the  growths  in  order 


that  the  plants  may  take  the  bush  form,  which 
they  really  do  naturally.  They  are  apt,  how- 
ever, to  become  rather  leggy  unless  stopped  at 
every  joint,  as  I  have  recommended,  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  growth.  The  plant  is  very  free 
flowering,  even  when  of  small  size.  In  Triana's 
monograph  of  the  Melastomacete  no  less  than 
100  species  of  Pleroma  are  enumerated,  and  not 
a  dozen  of  them  have  been  introduced  to  this 
country.  Probably  some  of  them  are  not  re- 
markable for  beauty  ;  indeed,  the  most  recently 
introduced  species,  P.  Gayanum,  obtained  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  through  their  col- 
lector, Mr.  Da  vies,  and  flowered  in  their  nursery 
in  1874,  has  poor  whitish  flowers.  It  is  lierba- 
ceous  and  not  woody,  like  P.  elegans. 

Statice  profusa. — This  persistent  flowering 
plant  is  one  of  the  most  useful  either  for  the 
gi-eenhouse  or  for  growing  into  an  exhibition 
specimen.  In  fact,  the  exhibitor  who  neglects 
to  provide  a  good  specimen  or  two  of  this 
Statice,  if  the  exhibition  is  in  May  or  June, 
wUl  be  at  a  considerable  disadvantage.  It  is  of 
rapid  growth,  and  soon  forms  a  large  handsome 
plant.  A  nice  example  may  be  purchased 
cheaply  in  any  good  nursery  to  start  with,  and 
it  is  strictly  greenhouse  ;  but  during  winter  a 
very  low  temperature  is  Injurious  if  long  con- 
tinued ;  it  is  better,  I  think,  that  it  should  fall 
below  45°.  I  do  not  think  either  manure  or 
leaf  mound  are  very  desirable  agents  to  mix 
with  the  compost,  but  the  plants  succeed  well  in 
a  potting  soil  of  equal  parts  good  turfy  loam 
and  turfy  peat,  with  some  sharp  sand  added  if 
necessary.  These  plants  require  good-sized 
pots,  and  until  they  are  of  moderate  size  should 
be  repotted  twice  a  year,  but  when  large  one 
potting  each  year  will  suffice.  All  these 
hard-wooded  plants  should,  when  growing, 
be  placed  near  to  the  glass  roof,  and  must  not 
be  over-topped  with  rapid  growing  Pelar- 
goniums, Cinerarias,  &c.  Plenty  of  light  and 
air  are  essential  to  the  production  of  healthy 
specimens  furnished  with  good  foliage  to  the 
rim  of  the  pots.  The  flowers  last  well  when 
cut  from  the  plants,  and  the  latter  wUl  remain 
in  beauty  two  or  three  months.  The  flowers 
are  blue,  with  a  white  corolla  ;  .  the  white  part 
drops  ofl",  leaving  the  blue  portion,  which 
remains  attractive  for  many  weeks  after.  The 
young  plants  grow  most  satisfactorily  if  the 
flower  spikes  are  pinched  off  before  the  flowers 
open.  This  is  necessary  for  the  production  of 
good  specimens.  Young  plants  will  bloom  quite 
as  well  as  old  ones  if  allowed  to  do  so  ;  but  the 
free  production  of  flowers  prevents  the  rapid 
formation  of  large  plants. 

Leschbxaultia  biloba  major. — I  would  like 
to  put  in  a  word  in  favour  of  this  good  old  New 
Holland  plant.  It  never  could  be  grown  into  a 
very  large  specimen,  but  it  used  to  be  shown 
well  twenty-five  years  ago  at  the  Regent's  Park 
and  other  large  exhibitions,  and  came  in  weU  as 
a  corner  plant  in  a  collection  of  twelve  speci- 
mens or  more.  Mr.  John  Eraser,  of  Lea  Bridge, 
used  to  show  it  better  than  anybody.  It  re- 
quires some  cultural  skill  to  grow  it  into  a  well- 
formed  bushy  specimen,  as  the  shoots  grow 
more  upright  than  those  of  the  free-growing  L. 
formosa,  and  they  split  ofl"  too  easily  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  tie  them  out  in  order  that 
the  plants  may  be  trained  into  bush  form.  They 
require  frequent  tying  out  and  pinching  as 
growth  progresses,  and  they  must  also  be  re- 
potted as  frequently  as  may  be  necessary.  A 
little  loam  should  be  added  to  the  brown  fibrous 
sandy  peat,  which  is  the  soil  the  roots  take 
most  readily  to.  The  plants  are  well  worth 
caring  for,  as  the  lovely  blue  flowers,  which  are 
freely  produced,  ar^  charuiing.   If  they  should  at 
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any  time  seem  to  get  into  bad  health,  an  exami- 
nation of  the  shoots  may  reveal  green  fly  closely 
clustering  near  the  tips.  They  are  quite  the 
colour  of  the  bark  and  not  readily  seen  amongst 
the  leaves.  The  plants  may  be  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  soft  soapy  water,  which  destroys  the 
pest,  if  fumigating  with  tobacco  smoke  is  \ia 
desirable.  This  is  also  a  greenhouse  plant,  and 
does  not  auft'er  so  readily  from  cold  in  winter  as 
the  Statice.  It  may  be  freely  propagated  from 
cuttings  inserted  in  sandy  soil  and  placed  m  the 
greenhouse  under  a  bell-glass. 

HovEA  Celsi. — Another  favourite  New  Hol- 
land plant  which  we  have  grown  for  twenty-five 
years  is  also  now  in  flower.  It  is  a  plant  not 
often  seen,  but  when  well  managed  its  pretty 
blue-piirple  flowers  seldom  fail  to  please.  It 
succeeds  best  raised  from  seeds,  and  small  plants 
of  it  flower  very  freely,  so  also  do  large  speci- 
mens twenty-five  years  old.  It  cannot  be  grown 
into  a  dwarf  bush  like  a  Leschenaultia,  as  the 
habit  of  the  plant  does  not  admit  of  it.  The 
shoots  will  grow  up,  and  bending  them  down 
will  utterly  spoil  the  plant.  Let  them  grow, 
and  when  the  flowering  period  is  over  cut  them 
back  to  half  their  length.  The  potting  soil  and 
general  treatment  are  much  the  same  as  that 
recommended  for  the  Leschtnaultia. 

J.  Douglas. 


growers  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  They  are 
looked  upon  as  Orchids  by  a  great  many  gardeners, 
but  really  have  nothing  in  common  with  those 
plants,  but  as  they  enjoy  an  abundance  ot  heat  and 
moisture,  they  thrive  admirably  in  the  warm  Orchid 
house.  U.  montana  is  the  most  familiar  form,  pro- 
ducing the  largest  flower  of  any  kind  yet  intro- 
duced. It  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden  which 
has  a  suitable  place  for  it,  the  flowers  being  pure 
white  with  a  stain  of  yellow  at  the  base.  This 
plant  is  grown  in  quantity  by  Mr.  Buchan,  Wilton 
House,  Southampton,  the  hanging  basket  at  the 
present  time  being  covered  all  round  with  abundance 
of  blossoms.  The  plants  are  grown  in  peat  and 
Sphagnum  and  suspended  from  the  roof  near  the 
glass.— W.  H.  G. 


Wbite-flowered  forcing'  Pelargoniums  — 
Two  of  the  best  of  tbese  are  A'enus  de  Milo  and 
Volonte  Nationale  alba.  In  the  case  of  Volonte 
Nationale  alba,  the  deep  rosy  pink  blotch  is  not 
so  distinct  as  in  Venus  de  Milo,  but  the 
former  is  the  earlier.  It  is  decidfdly  the  best  of 
the  two  early  in  the  season,  but  later  A^olonte 
Nationale  alba  surpasses  it.  I  saw  these  two  at 
Messrs.  Cannell's  nursery  at  Swanley  a  few  days 
ago,  where  they  are  largely  grown  for  cutting 
from,  and  Mr.  Cannell  said  they  had  been  in 
bloom  since  Christmas,  and  they  were  still  putting 
forth  flowering  branches.  Both  are  of  an  excellent 
habit  of  growth  and  remarkably  free  blooming.  The 
old  double  white,  album  plenum,  should  be  noted  as 
a  very  useful  Pelargonium  for  cutting  from.  At 
Swanley  I  saw  a  white  sport  from  the  well-known 
Madame  Thibaut,  a  pretty  light  pink  variety  which, 
if  it  can  be  fixed,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  very  useful. 
For  supplying  white  flowers  at  Easter  these  Pelar- 
goniums are  invaluable. — R.  D. 

The  shrubby  Mimulus  (Diplacus  glutinosus), 
is  a  very  old  iuhabitant  of  our  gardens,  and  one 
that  for  some  reason  or  other  has  almost  dropped 
out  ot  cultivation,  though  there  are  many  far  less 
deserving  subjects  than  this  for  which  a  place  is 
still  found  in  most  gardens.  It  is  easily  cultivated, 
for,  given  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  and  potted 
in  fairly  good  soil,  this  native  of  California  will 
bloom  for  months  together — indeed,  it  is  seldom 
quite  out  of  flower.  There  is  a  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  colour  of  the  blossoms,  some  being 
almost  yellow,  while  others  are  nearly  bright  crim- 
son. The  majority  of  those  that  are  met  with  have 
flowers  of  a  buff  or  salmon-buff  tint.  In  growing 
this  Diplacus,  the  plants  should  as  the  pots  get  full 
of  roots  be  assisted  by  occasional  doses  of  liquid 
manure,  as  this  is  better  than  shitting  them  on  into 
very  large  pots.  Cuttings  strike  very  easily,  and 
besides  that  seeds  are  also  readily  obtained.  By 
growing  seedlings  there  is  always  the  chance  of 
raising  some  superior  to  the  parent,  even  if  these 
anticipations  are  never  realised.  Where,  however, 
a  superior  form  exists,  the  only  method  of  propa- 
gation that  can  be  depended  upon  is  by  means  of 
cuttings.  If  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  during 
the  summer  the  Diplacus  will  both  grow  and  flower 
freely— II.  P. 

trtricularia  montana.  —  The  Bladder-worts 
.are  receiving  considerable  attention  just  now  from 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  whose  col- 
lectors have  from  time  to  time  been  successful  in 
getting  several  novel  and  highly- coloured  species. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Bladder-worts  will  re- 
ceive more  attention    from    the    hands  of    plant 


gardens  at  Birdliurst,  Croydon.  The  plant  in  question 
13  growing  upon  the  hack  wall  of  a  stove,  and  derives 
nourishment  from  no  other  source.  It  covers  a  space 
tif  about  7  feet  by  3  feet,  and  at  the  present  time  has 
seventy-eight  fully  expanded  umbels  of  its  beautiful 
wax-like  flowers,  which  yield  a  delicious  perfume. — H. 


SPIEiEA  PALM  ATA. 


RHODODENDRONS  FOR  POT  CULTURE. 
At  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son,  Berkhamstead,  contri- 
buted a  group  of  hardy  Rhododendrons  in  pots,  and 
they  must  have  been  cultivated  in  them  in  order  to 
have  had  them  in  flower  in  April.  I  took  the  names 
of  the  following  because  they  were  distinct  in  colour, 
very  free-flowering,  carried  bold  trasses,  and  of 
decided  decorative  value :  Roseum  pictum.  clear 
pale  rose ;  Nero,  dark  purple-crimson  ;  Sir  .loseph 
Whitworth,  fine  dark;  James  Mason,  Beauty, 
Pelopidas,  very  fine,  bright  crimson  ;  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  white  with  broad  marsin  of  rose ; 
Sigismund  Rucker,  purple-crimson;  Kate  Waterer, 
very  fine;  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  white 
edged  with  rosy  purple ;  Star  of  England,  Charles 
Bagley,  Mr.-.  J.  Clutton,  pure  white,  one  of  the  best 
whites  grown ;  Sylvia,  delicate  rosy  pink ;  and 
Cynthia,  also  a  charming  light  variety.  It  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  add  to  this  list,  but  it  may  be 
taken  as  furnishing  a  very  fair  representative  collec- 
tion. 

Rhododendrons  that  are  intended  to  be  forced 
should  be  lifted  from  the  open  ground  in  autumn 
and  potted,  reducing  the  balls  as  little  as  possible 
in  the  act  of  doing  so.  To  trim  the  roots  of  Rho- 
dodendrons in  too  much  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
occupy  certain  pots  will  be  certain  to  do  some  in- 
jury to  the  plants.  The  latter  require  to  be  brought 
on  gradually  in  a  moist  and  warm  atmosphere,  fre- 
quently syringing  oveihead,  and  when  the  buds  are 
well  formed,  giving  the  plants  some  weak  liquid 
manure  occasionally  when  the  flowers  are  expanded. 
They  can  then  be  taken  to  the  conservatory,  and 
should  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  with  due  care 
and  attention  they  will  remain  in  bloom  for  a  long 
time.  When  they  have  done  blooming  they  should 
occupy  some  safe  place  until  they  can  be  placed  in 
the  open  with  safety,  and  then  they  should  be 
planted  out  and  allowed  to  rest  for  one  or  two 
years  before  being  again  subjected  to  the  forcing 
process.  R.  D. 

St.  James's  Flower  (Lotus  Jacobajus). — There 
is  little  danger  of  confounding  this  free-flowering 
greenhouse  plant  with  any  other,  as  the  deep  velvety- 
purple  (indeed,  almost  black)  hue  of  its  blossoms 
serves  as  a  distinguishing  feature  from  all  its  asso- 
ciates. The  plant  under  notice  is  a  near  ally  of 
our  own  Bird's-foot  Trefoil  (Lotus corniculatus),  but 
in  general  appearance  it  is  totally  different.  It 
forms  a  much-branched,  but  slender-growing  plant, 
with  hoary  foliage  and  a  profusion  of  Pea-shaped 
blossoms,  the  deep  colour  of  which  is  still  further 
intensified  by  the  light-coloured  leaves.  L.  ,Tacoba3us 
is  rather  liable  to  perish  during  the  winter,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  long  and  severe,  but  when  growth 
recommences  in  the  spring  the  shoots  then  produced 
are  not  difficult  to  root.  Seeds  are  also  produced 
from  which  young  plants  can  be  readily  raised,  but 
they  do  not  flower  quite  so  freely  as  those  propa- 
gated from  cuttings.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  de 
Verd  Islands,  and  will  both  grow  and  flower  well 
it  planted  out  during  the  summer  months ;  indeed, 
it  is  perhaps  more  showy  so  treated  than  under  any 
other  conditions.  This  Lotus  is  a  very  old  plant  in 
gardens,  and  at  one  time  was  more  frequently  met 
with  than  it  is  at  present. — T. 

Hoya  oarnosa. — This  old  plant  which  was  once 
such  a  favourite  is  now  in  splenclid  ooijditioii  iu  the 


Though  it  is  impossible  to  get  this  species  in 
flower  as  early  in  the  season  as  the  white-blossomed 
S.  japonica,  it  is  nevertheless  extremely  useful  for 
the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  from  now  onwards, 
as  with  just  a  little  assistance  it  may  be  had  in 
bloom   at  the  present  time,  and  by  jVarying  the 
treatment  of  a  few  batches,  a  succession  may  be 
kept  up  for  two  months.     The  one  great  essential  to 
its  well-doing,  whether  in  pots  or  in  the  open  ground, 
is  an  ample  supply  of  water,  whilst  occasional  doses 
of  liquid  manure  are  of  great  service,  not  only 
towards  inducing  the  formation  of  large  bold  heads 
of  blossom,  but  also  in  developing  the  handsome 
foliage,  as  a  well  furnished  plant  is  so  ornamental 
in  this  respect  as  to  merit  cultivation  for  the  sake 
of  its  foliage  alone.     It  does  not  seem  to  be  culti- 
vated by  our  Continental  neighbours  in  the  same 
wholesale  manner  as  they  grow  S.  japonica,  but  in 
this    country    Mr.    Noble   has  for  years  made  a 
speciality  of  this  Spir:\'a,  and  disposes  of  great  num- 
bers every  season.     Good  well-grown  clumps  should 
have  the  dormant  crowns  as  large  as  the  top  of 
one's  finger,  and  it  is  only  from  such  crowns  as  this 
that  the  greatest  measure  of  success  can  be  hoped 
for  when  grow  in  pots.    AA'hen  planted  in  the  open 
ground,  a  spot  near  a  stream  or  some  such  position 
should  be  chosen,  otherwise  provision  must  be  made 
for  a  liberal  supply  of  water  to  the  roots.     The 
cultural  requirements  of  those  plants  that  are  needed 
to  flower  under  glass  are  very  simple,  provided,  of 
course,  that  one  has  good  strong  crowns  to  com- 
mence with.    They  should  be  obtained  while  still 
dormant,  and  potted  into  some  good  soil,  such  as 
open  loam  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  well-decayed 
manure,  and,  if  necessary,  owing  to  the  consistency 
of  the  loam,  some  leaf  mould  to  lighten  the  com- 
post.   The  size  of  the  pots  will  of  course  depend 
upon  the  clumps  that  are  available,  but  in  a  general 
way  from  G  inches  to  10  inches  in  diameter,  accord- 
ing to  the  siz3  of  the  plants,  will  yield  very  satisfac- 
tory results.     When  growing,  plenty  of  room  must 
be  allowed  for  the  development  of  the  foliage,  and 
on  no  account  must  the  soil  get  dry,  as  if  this 
happens  only  once  the  leaves  lose  a  good  deal  ot 
their    colour  and  the  plant  is  consequently  less 
attractive  when  in  bloom.     There  is  a  variety  with 
pure  white  flowers  introduced  from  Japan  a  few 
years   since   by  Messrs.  "S'eitcb,   which  forms  an 
admirable  companion  to  the  normal  type.     Apart 
from  the  colour  of  the  blossoms,  the  foliage  of  this 
kind  is  also  of  a  lighter  green.      There  is  yet  a 
third  plant  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  S. 
palmata,  and  reported  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  that  species  and  Spiriua  or  Astilbe  japonica, 
which  origin,  however,  seems  at  least  very  doubtful. 
I  allude  to  S.  palmata  elegans,  which  in  any  case 
is  far  less  valuable  from  an  ornamental  point  of 
view  than  either  S.  palmata  or  its  white  variety. 
T. 

SHORT  NOTES.— STOVe  AND  OREENHOUSE. 


Meainilla  maernifloa  is  bloom'ng  freely  witli  Mr. 
lliiflson,  of  Gunnersbury  House.  It  ia  a  curious  and  beauti- 
ful flower,  having  drooping  panicles  of  ro:e-pink  blossoms. 
It  rci  juires  stove  treatment. 

Fasslflora  )«prmftBina.— Tliis  is  a  very  free  flowering 
aiirl  elegant  Passion  flower.  It  is  of  a  brilliant  crimson 
rnl.nir,  and  a  beautiful  thing  for  trainiugalong  the  rafters  in. 
the  stove.     It  is  in  bloom  at  Gunnersbuiy  House. 

Tet^'atheca  hirsuta  is  a  charming  flower  ;  its  slender 
stems  are  wreathed  with  lilac-puipio  flowers  of  delicate 
b.auty.  Mr.  Kobsrts,  of  Gunnersbury  Park,  has  a  plant  of 
it  in  full  bloom. 

Gloxinias  are  grown  well  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  the 
]pl;iiits  tlirnwing  up  a  ma«s  of  bloom.  The  flowers  vary  con- 
sidtriibly  in  colour  from  the  purest  white  to  the  r.chesb 
criiusiin';  a  white  form  seciued  lull  of  iiromite  for  the  robust-" 
uess  of  its  blooiii. 

Begonia  Comte  de  Limminghe. — This  is  one 
of  the  best  Begonias  for  growing  in  suspended 
baskets,  as  the  stems  will  hang  down  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  and  produce  in  great  profusion 
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their  reddish  salmon-coloured  blossoms.  The  foli- 
age is  also  of  a  very  pleasing  shade  of  green,  so  that 
irrespective  of  blossoms  a  basket  well  furnished 
with  this  Begonia  is  a  very  pleasing  object.  Its 
loose,  rambling  habit,  when  treated  in  any  other 
way  than  as  a  basket  plant,  enables  it  to  be  employed 
for  furnishing  pillars  or  for  similar  purposes.  When 
grown  with  this  object  a  good  plan  is  to  tie  the 
Begonia  in  position  as  it  increases  in  size  until  the 
space  required  is  covered,  when  the  shoots  may 
then  be  allowed  to  grow  at  will.  By  this  means 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  stiifness  or  formality 
which  so  often  detracts  from  the  beauty  of  pillar 
plants  and  climbers.  Like  the  rest  of  its  class,  this 
Begonia  will  strike  very  readily  from  cuttings  of 
the  young  growing  shoots ;  indeed,  just  as  readily 
as  a  Fuchsia,  and  under  the  same  treatment.— H.  P. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 
Stove. — Bougainvillea  spectabilis. — This  fine 
climber  seldom  answers  well  unless  it  is  planted 
out,  being  too  strong  a  grower  to  have  its  roots  con- 
(ined  within  the  limits  of  a  pot.  Flowering  as  this 
species  virtually  does  from  the  preceding  season's 
wood,  or  on  growths  not  more  than  a  few  inches 
long,  it  requires  to  be  differently  treated  in  respect 
to  pruning  to  the  better-known  B.  glabra,  that 
blooms  from  the  long,  immature  shoots  of  the  cur- 
rent season,  and  which  should  be  pruned  in  winter 
before  the  plants  begin  to  grow.  The  right  time  for 
pruning  B.  spectabilis  is  as  soon  as  it  has  done 
flowering,  which  in  most  cases  will  be  now  near  at 
hand.  The  extent  to  which  the  cutting  back  re- 
quires to  be  carried  depends  on  the  space  the  plants 
have  to  till,  but  in  all  cases  the  pruning  should  be 
such  as  to  encourage  the  production  of  an  even 
clothing  of  branches  over  the  whole  space  the 
heads  are  intended  to  occupy.  In  the  cultivation  of 
this  plant,  it  is  necessary  that  a  proportionate 
balance  is  kept  between  the  room  allowed  for  the 
roots  and  the  top.  Being  naturally  a  free  grower, 
if  the  roots  have  more  space  than  is  requisite,  it  is 
not  easy  to  keep  the  head  within  bounds ;  yet  the 
opposite  course  of  confining  the  roots  too  much 
must  be  avoided.  It  will  be  an  advantage  if  at  the 
time  of  pruning  a  few  inches  o£  the  old  soil  are  re- 
moved from  the  surface  of  the  border,  and  a  mixture 
consisting  of  good  fresh  loam,  rotten  manure,  and 
sand  is  put  in  its  place.  This,  with  the  use  of  manure 
water  later  on  when  growth  is  being  made,  will  secure 
the  requisite  strength  in  the  young  shoots.  An  im- 
pression sometimes  exists  that  this  Bougainvillea 
will  not  do  withoutahightemperature,accompanied 
by  means  for  roasting  the  roots  during  the  resting 
period.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  the  plant  will  answer 
with  an  intermediate  temperature  and  keeping  the 
soil  quite  dry  through  the  winter.  This  last  is 
essential  to  the  free  production  of  bloom. 

Sphino-plowering  stove  climbees.— It  is  a 
common  occurrence  to  see  the  vigorous  growing 
kinds  of  stove  climbers  thrive  and  flower  well  for 
two  or  three  years  after  planting,  and  then  begin  to 
make  weak,  puny  growth  of  a  character  that  causes 
them  to  bloom  sparingly.  This  often  comes  about 
through  the  supply  of  nutriment  in  the  soil  getting 
exhausted,  and  so  the  growth  dwindles.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  by  removing  a  little  of  the  surface 
soil  and  replacing  it  with  new  that  has  been  made 
rich  with  rotten  manure,  and  by  surface-dressings 
of  concentrated  manure.  Where  these  measures 
are  taken  at  the  right  time  there  will  be  little  falling 
off  in  the  blooming  of  plants  of  this  description,  for 
so  long  as  the  drainage  of  the  border  keeps  right, 
the  sustenance  required  to  maintain  the  strength  of 
the  plants  can  be  given  in  the  way  described. 
Climbers  of  the  character  named  that  bloom  in  the 
spring  should,  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  flower,  be 
cut  in. 

Summer  -  blooming  stove  climbers. — Such 
climbers  as  the  different  kinds  of  Allamanda,  Dip- 
ladenias,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Aristolochias,  and 
others  that  either  flower  continuously  through  the 
summer  and  autumn,  or  produce  successional  crops 
of  bloom,  will  now  have  got  well  hold  of  the  soil 
after  repotting,  and  should  be  regularly  supplied 
with  manure  water.    It  is  only  by  the  plants  being 


well  supported  in  this  way  that  the  growth  can  be 
kept  up  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  full  quantity  of 
flowers  being  produced.  Where  a  liberal  amount 
of  solid  manure  has  been  mixed  with  the  soil  in 
which  the  plants  are  potted,  this  is  sometimes 
thought  to  be  sufficient,  but  quick,  free-growing 
subjects  such  as  those  named  soon  exhaust  what- 
ever is  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  must  be  kept 
going  by  manurial  assistance  afterwards,  or  they 
will  lack  the  requisite  vigour.  To  make  the  most 
of  the  plants  in  question,  it  is  requisite  that  the 
manure  water  should  be  used  early  in  the  season 
and  applied  as  long  as  it  is  necessary,  so  that  the 
plants  should  be  kept  moving  freely. 

Nepenthes. — Cuttings  of  Nepenthes  that  were 
put  in  some  time  back  should  be  potted  off  as  soon 
as  they  are  fairly  rooted.  On  no  account  should 
they  be  left  together  in  the  material  in  which  they 
have  been  struck  until  the  roots  get  interlaced  in 
each  other.  One  of  the  essential  conditions  in  the 
cultivation  of  these  plants  is  to  see  that  the  material 
in  which  they  are  potted  is  of  a  character  that  will 
last  long  without  getting  too  far  decomposed  for 
the  roots  to  keep  healthy  in,  as  there  are  no  plants 
in  cultivation  that  have  such  a  dislike  to  anything 
in  the  way  of  shaking  out.  The  fibrous  material 
from  the  best  Orchid  peat,  with  only  a  very  little  of 
the  earthy  matter  left  in  it,  with  some  chopped  Sphag- 
num, small  potsherds  and  sand,  forms  the  best  com- 
post for  growing  them  in ;  3-inch  or  4-inch  pots  are 
large  enough  to  put  the  plants  in  at  first.  The  pots 
should  be  one-fourth  filled  with  drainage.  Secure  the 
stem  of  each  plant  to  a  small  stick  so  as  to  keep  it 
firm  in  the  pot  until  it  has  got  well  established.  After 
potting  keep  them  as  close  for  a  time  as  found  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  the  leaves  becoming  limp.  If 
anything  like  flagging  occurs  it  is  most  likely  to 
end  in  no  further  progress  being  made.  When  the 
roots  begin  to  move,  gradually  expose  the  plants  to  the 
full  air  of  the  house,  which  never  should  have  so  much 
air  admitted  as  will  dry  the  atmosphere  to  the  ex- 
tent that  many  things  require.  During  the  first 
summer  they  will  make  the  most  headway  if  kept 
on  a  stage  next  the  glass  on  one  side  or  end  of  the 
house,  with  the  pots  stood  on  material  of  some  kind 
that  will  hold  moisture.  After  a  season's  growth  has 
been  made  it  is  best  to  hang  them  up  close  to  the  roof 
at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house,  admitting  no  top 
air  immediately  near  them.  Plants  that  have  had 
their  roots  so  long  in  the  same  soil  that  it  has  got 
sour  and  adhesive,  should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots 
and  have  all  the  old  material  washed  clean  away 
from  the  roots.  This  may  be  done  by  plunging  the 
balls  in  a  pail  of  tepid  water,  or  by  laying  them  on 
their  sides  and  washing  the  soil  away  with  the 
syringe.  Put  the  plants  in  soil  such  as  described.  In 
potting,  the  material  must  not  be  pressed  down  close 
in  the  way  that  is  practised  with  most  things,  or 
many  of  the  roots  will  be  broken.  From  this  time 
onwards  through  the  summer,  Nepenthes  should  be 
watered  daily,  syringing  them  freely  overhead  in 
the  afternoons  when  the  air  is  shut  oft'.  A  little 
thicker  shading  material  should  be  used  for  them 
than  for  the  generality  of  stove  plants. 

Treatment  of  old  Nepenthes. — Old  plants 
that  have  got  stems  so  long  that  the  pitchers  have 
begun  to  come  withont  the  wing-like  appendages 
should  be  headed  down  to  within  (i  inches  or  S 
inches  of  the  bottom.  Treated  in  this  manner,  each 
stem  will  produce  two  or  three  shoots,  and  so  form 
much  finer  specimens  bearing  proportionately  larger 
numbers  of  pitchers  than  possible  with  single- 
stemmed  examples. 

Greenhouse. — Lomatias. — These  hard-wooded 
New  Holland  plants  are  seldom  met  with,  yet  the 
elegance  of  their  foliage  is  almost  equal  to  that  of 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  Ferns.  The  growth  of 
all  the  species  is  slow,  with  little  disposition  in  the 
plants  to  become  weak  or  drawn.  Even  when  kept 
in  a  house  where  there  is  not  sufficient  light  for 
most  things,  such  as  a  lofty  conservatory  where 
many  subject  would  not  thrive,  the  hard  texture 
of  the  leaves  is  such  as  to  enable  them  to  last  in  a 
healthy  condition  for  many  years.  For  occasional 
use  in  the  decoration  of  rooms  or  halls  associated 
with  flowering  or  other  plants,  the  Lomatias  can  be 
employed  with  the  best  effect.    The  plants  are  also 


of  lasting  character,  and  with  ordinary  treatment 
will  keep  on  improving  for  several  years,  as  when 
they  get  at  all  bare  of  leaves  at  the  bottom  by  cut- 
ting them  down  they  will  push  up  a  number  of 
shoots  so  as  to  form  a  handsome  bush.  The  best 
kinds  are  L.  elegantissima  and  L.  silaifolia,  both  of 
which  are  distinct  and  handsome.  As  already  said, 
being  slow  growers,  they  require  less  root  room  than 
many  things,  but  in  the  case  of  young  examples 
that  it  is  desirable  to  grow  on,  it  is  better  to  give 
proportionately  larger  pots  than  will  be  required 
when  the  plants  become  older.  Plants  that  need 
more  room  should  now  have  a  shift.  Good  turfy 
loam  answers  best  for  them,  and  enough  sand  must 
be  mixed  with  it  to  keep  it  porous  for  a  length  of 
time,  as  there  should  be  no  occasion  for  renewing 
the  soil  when  once  the  roots  have  taken  possession 
of  it.  After  potting  keep  the  plants  a  little  close 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  until  an  efijective  size  has  been 
attained  it  is  well  to  give  them  warm  greenhouse 
treatment  during  the  growing  season.  'This  is  not, 
however,  necessary  further  than  that  it  saves  time 
in  growing  the  plants  on  in  size.  In  the  first  two 
or  three  years  it  is  requisite  to  attend  to  stopping 
the  shoots,  so  as  to  get  the  specimens  to  branch  out 
suSiciently  with  a  view  to  their  keeping  furnished 
at  the  bottom.  The  hard  texture  of  the  leaves 
renders  them  proof  against  insects,  but  a  syring- 
ing overhead  daily  through  the  summer  helps  the 
growth.  T.  B. 


CINERARIAS. 
Just  over  thirty  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  John 
Edwards,  who  was  in  his  day  a  representative 
florist,  held  that  the  Cineraria  of  that  period  should 
in  its  outline  form  a  perfect  circle,  and  the  florets  be 
arranged  in  a  symmetrical  margin  without  serration 
or  indenture,  and  he  asked  if  the  florist  demanded 
too  much  in  holding  up  his  ideal  flower  as  a  model. 
He  did  not  require  that  Nature  should  vary  any  im- 
mutable law  at  the  bidding  of  the  florist,  but  in 
stri\ing  for  a  circular  outline  he  held  he  was  merely 
asking  for  an  improved  petal,  and  that  he  simply 
required  of  Nature  such  a  development  as  she  had 
famished  in  the  case  of  other  flowers.  Mr.  Edwards 
did  not  live  to  see  all  his  conceptions  realised,  but 
they  were  some  way  onwards  towards  realisation 
at  the  time  of  his  decease.  He  also  gave  a  diagram 
of  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  perfect  Cineraria 
bloom,  and  had  he  lived  to  see  what  Mr.  James  pro- 
duced at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  he  would  have  witnessed  not  only  the 
perfect  circularity  of  outline  for  which  he  con- 
tended, but  also  this  desired  rotundity  of  form  in 
association  with  flowers  of  such  size  as  Mr.  Edwards 
never  dreamed  of.  Another  point  in  the  quality  of 
the  Cineraria  held  in  that  day  was  that  the  diameter 
of  the  disc  should  nearly  equal  the  length  of  that 
portion  of  the  petal  which  is  visible,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  should  appropriate  about  one-third  of  the 
diameter  of  the  flower.  This  also  was  fully  realised 
in  blossoms  found  in  the  named  varieties  of  fifteen 
or  so  years  ago,  and  I  think  the  blossoms  of  that 
time  were  so  perfect  in  linish  and  refinement,  as  to 
be  much  more  attractive  than  the  much  larger  and 
certainly  less  refined  flowers  that  find  favour  at  the 
present  day.  With  size  has  certainly  come  rough- 
ness, but  it  is  held  that  such  types  are  better  for 
decoration  than  in  the  case  of  the  smaller-flowered 
varieties  which  preceded  them. 

It  was  also  held  that  the  colours  should  be  deep 
and  well  defined ;  and  that  if  there  were  more 
colours  than  one  they  should  be  distinct  and  well 
contrasted.  With  time  have  come  both  depth  and 
brilliancy  of  colour,  and  they  are  well  defined,  in 
that  the  shades,  while  they  harmonise,  do  not  run 
the  one  into  the  other  and  appear  confused.  Purity 
in  the  ground  of  the  tipped  varieties,  i.e.,  when  the 
white  band  round  the  disc  was  edged  with  some 
shade  of  colour,  was  held  to  be  indispensable, 
because  of  harmonious  contrast.  And  it  was  furthtr 
held  that  the  disc  and  petals  should  harmonise  in 
tone  also,  and  the  dark  disc  was  held  to  be  of 
greater  value  in  securing  this  than  the  grey  or  light 
one. 

But  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  to  some  extent 
one  of  the    chief  points  observed  in    the  named 
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varieties  of  years  ago,  namely,  the  circularity  in  the 
zones  of  colour.     In  looking  over  Mr.  James'  col- 
lection I    could   not   help   being    struck  with  the 
fact  that    in  not  a  few  cases    of   flowers   having 
the  white  ground  the   marginal  colour  ran  down 
into  it  in  the  form  of  peaks,  breaking  up  the  cir- 
cularity of   outline  which  added  so    much  to  the 
refinement  of    the  flower.      This  rounded  zone  of 
white  is  to  the  Cineraria  what  the  zone  of  white 
paste  is  to   the  show  Auricula.     In  the  Auricula 
the  paste  is  a  circle  of  brilliant  white  meal,  smooth, 
dense  and  circular  in  all  good  flowers.    An  angular 
paste  in  an  Auricula  would  rob   it  of   its    refine- 
ment, and  the  same  holds  good  when  the  tube  is 
also  angular.      And  as  in  the  Auricula,  so  in  the 
Cineraria,   each   ring    of    colour   in   the   case   of 
edged  flowers   should   occupy  a  fair  and  distinct 
proportion  of   the  flower  in    about  equal  widths. 
"  The  standard  may  seem  stiff  in  print,  but  in  the 
living  flower  the  free  touch  of  Nature  is  precise 
without  being  formal  and  hard.     The  rounder  and 
flatter  the  petals  are  the  more  distinct  and  un- 
broken the  lines  of  beauty  appear,  and,  as  a  rule, 
the  greater  the  substance  the  longer  the  life  of  the 
flower."    This  was  written  of  the  Auricula,  but  it  is 
equally  trae  in  the  case  of  the  Cineraria.     In  these 
days  the  latter  is  being  greatly  increased  in  size, 
but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  some  other  good  qualities 
in  the  flower.  R.  D. 


Destroyers. 


GARDEN  INSECTS. 
A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  habits  of  insects  which  are 
injurious  to  cultivated  plants  is  always  essential  to 
the  gardener,  because  It  places  him  in  a  position  for 
more  effectually  dealing  with  such  enemies.  Many 
insects  pass  through  three  or  four  stages  in  the 
course  of  their  existence,  and  in  one  or  other  of 
these  stages  they  can  often  be  more  easily  destroyed 
or  their  ravages  prevented.  Therefore,  the  order 
and  family  to  which  a  certain  insect  belongs,  and 
the  time  and  number  of  its  transformations  should 
be  studied,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  apply  the  needful 
specific  at  the  proper  time. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  some  insects  are  very  de- 
structive, the  Brassica  tribe,  especially  Cabbages 
and  Cauliflowers,  being  particularly  subject  to  them 
The  Cabbage  moth  (Mamestra  brassica?)  |  is  one  of 
the  worst,  as  the  caterpillars  of  the  moth  which  does 
the  mischief  bury  themselves  in  the  heart  of  the 
plant,  and  there  in  security  carry  on  their  work  of 
destruction,  soon  spoiling  the  appearance  of  the 
plants,  as  well  as  rendering  them  unfit  for  the  table 
The  larvfe  thus  being  difficult  to  get  at,  our  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  moth,  which  flies  at 
night.  When  I  was  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  in- 
sects, one  of  my  best  traps  for  obtaining  the  com- 
mon Noctnae  moths  was  old  bast  mats.  Wherever 
one  of  these  mats  laid  in  the  garden,  moths  were 
sure  to  hide  in  it,  and  in  the  morning  they  could  be 
shaken  out  and  captured.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
means  for  destroying  the  Cabbage  moth.  The 
chrysalis  is  brown  and  shining,  and  is  often  found 
when  digging  in  the  winter  time  and  should  always 
be  destroyed. 

Every  gardener  is  familiar  with  a  large  fat 
grab,  commonly  known  as  leather  -  jacket,  from 
the  tough  nature  of  its  skin,  and  which  is  so  de- 
structive to  young  plantations  of  Cabbage,  Cauli- 
flower, Lettuce,  and  many  other  crops.  Even  the 
flower  garden  does  not  escape  from  its  depreda- 
tions—Asters, Pelargoniums,  and  other  things  com- 
ing in  for  a  share  of  attention.  This  grub  is  the 
larva  of  the  Turnip  moth  or  garden  dart  (Agrotis 
segetum).  The  moth  or  perfect  insect  appears  in 
.Tune,  but  the  larva  seems  to  be  always  with  us,  for, 
unlike  that  of  most  insects  that  pass  the  winter  in 
this  state,  it  does  not  hybernate,  but  keeps  on  feed- 
ing, merely  going  deeper  into  the  earth  as  cold 
weather  sets  in  ;  in  the  spring  it  comes  again  to  the 
surface.  Its  whereabouts  is  only  too  well  known  by 
the  appearance  of  the  plants  attacked  by  it,  as  they 
suddenly  droop  and  die  from  no  apparent  cause,  but 
if  the  plants  are  examined,  the  stems  will  be  found 
eaten  nearly  through  or  quite  severed  just  below 


the  ground  line ;  while  a  little  deeper  in  the  earth 
the  culprit  will  be  found.  We  are  greatly  troubled 
with  this  insect,  often  finding  two  or  three  grubs  at 
one  plant,  and  generally  losing  a  third  before  we 
can  unearth  and  destroy  all  the  enemy.  They  are 
smoke-coloured ;  the  skin  is  very  tight  and  shining, 
and  when  brought  to  the  light  they  roll  themselves 
into  a  ring.  The  best  way  to  destroy  them  is  to 
search  in  the  ground  by  the  affected  plants  till  all 
are  captured.  The  moths  have  smoky  brown  upper 
wings  and  pearly  white  under  ones,  and  may  be 
captured  in  the  same  way  as  recommended  for  the 
Cabbage  moth.  As  a  preventive,  a  dressing  of  gas- 
lime  should  be  lightly  forked  into  the  ground  before 
planting  takes  place. 

The  white  Cabbage  butterflies,  large  and  small 
(Pieris  brassicic  and  Pieris  rapaj),  are  well-known 
frequenters  of  our  Cabbage  plots,  and  in  the  larva 
state  commit  sad  havoc  by  eating  the  leaves  of  these 
plants.  There  is  less  excuse  for  the  destruction 
caused  by  these  insects,  as  they  are  conspicuous  in 
both  the  larva  and  imago  stages  and  are  easily 
destroyed.  A  lad  with  a  gauze  net  will  soon  clear 
a  garden  of  the  butterflies  if  he  goes  gently  to  work; 
especially  is  this  mode  of  capture  to  be  recom- 
mended for  the  spring  brood  appearing  in  May,  as 
by  destroying  these  we  kill  two  broods.  The  larv;e 
of  the  large  one  are  easily  detected  from  their  size 
and  the  yellow  stripes  on  their  sides,  and  as  they 
generally  feed  in  gangs,  they  can  soon  be  cleared 
off  the  plants  by  hand-picking.  With  the  small 
one  this  is  not  so  easily  accomplished,  for  being  of 
a  green  colour,  resembling  the  leaves  of  the  plants, 
to  which  they  lie  very  closely,  they  require  a  very 
sharp  eye  to  detect  them  all. 

Except  when  the  plants  are  in  a  young  state  the 
use  of  insecticides  should  be  avoided,  the  idea  of 
eating  leaves  which  have  been  drenched  with 
paraffin  and  soft  soap  not  being  very  pleasant.  One 
other  enemy  to  the  Brassica  tribe  I  will  mention  is 
the  Cabbage  fly  (Anthomyia  brassiere).  This  insect 
belongs  to  quite  a  different  order,  and  would  be 
taken  by  the  general  observer  for  a  very  small  gnat, 
but  its  larvs  are  capable  of  committing  great  havoc, 
and  sometimes  they  attack  the  roots  and  stems  of 
the  plants,  which  soon  flag  and  turn  yellow.  'Where 
this  pest  is  troublesome,  the  roots  of  the  young 
plants,  when  being  transplanted,  should  be  dipped 
in  a  puddle  made  with  lime  and  soot,  and  all  in- 
fected plants  should  be  burned. 

A  very  troublesome  insect  beloning  to  the  same 
order  is  the  Onion  fly  (Anthomyia  phorbia  ceparum) ; 
to  get  rid  of  this  pest  from  the  garden  requires 
time  and  patience.  I  have  noticed  that  the  plants 
most  subject  to  its  attacks  are  those  growing  in 
light  soil,  containing  a  quantity  of  humus.  Manure 
should  be  withheld  from  such  ground  for  a  time, 
and  a  good  dressing  or  two  of  lime  applied.  This 
will  be  the  means  of  sweetening  it.  When  the  seed 
is  sown  plenty  of  fresh  wood  ashes  should  be  placed 
in  the  drills,  and  when  the  plants  are  well  above 
ground,  a  dressing  of  soot  and  wood  ashes  will 
prove  a  great  check  to  the  newly-hatched  grubs,  as 
the  first  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  young  plants,  and 
the  grubs  descend  to  the  ground  before  entering  the 
bulb  to  feed.  A  weak  solution  of  paraffin  syringed 
on  to  the  plants  about  this  time  will  also  prove 
beneficial.  Any  plants  that  show  signs  of  the 
maggot  by  turning  yellow  should  be  dug  up  with  a 
trowel  and  burned,  soil  and  all,  as  if  the  plants  are 
simply  pulled  up  with  the  hand  the  enemy  will  still 
be  left  in  the  ground.  When  the  crop  is  harvested 
burn  all  the  unsound  bulbs,  also  any  weeds  or 
rubbish  on  the  plot,  and  if  the  surface  of  the  ground 
is  charred,  all  the  pupaj  will  be  destroyed.  It  the 
above  course  is  persisted  in  the  Onion  fly  will  soon 
disappear. 

A  beautiful  little  fly,  called  the  Celery  fly  (Teph- 
ritis  onopordinis),  is  in  some  years  very  destructive 
to  the  Celery  crop.  Its  presence  is  indicated  by  the 
appearance  of  whitish  patches  on  the  leaves.  There 
seems  to  be  no  more  effectual  remedy  than  picking 
off  the  affected  parts.  This  should  be  done  on  their 
first  appearance,  as  several  broods  appear  during 
the  summer.  This  fly  is,  I  think,  not  peculiar  to 
Celery,  but  feeds  on  other  plants. 

Two  of  our  choicest  vegetables,  viz..  Peas   and 


Asparagus,  are  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  very  in- 
jurious insects.  I  have  seldom  seen  an  Asparagus 
bed  where  I  could  not  find  the  little  red-and-black 
beetle  peculiar  to  this  plant,  but  I  have  never  seen 
it  in  numbers  sufficient  to  cause  serious  mischief. 
Of  the  several  insects  injurious  to  the  Pea,  the  most 
troublesome  I  have  found  is  a  small  brown  weevil, 
a  species  of  Bruohidffi.  It  attacks  the  plants  just 
as  they  are  coming  through  the  ground,  eating  the 
leaves  round  the  edges,  and  in  some  instances,  if 
the  weather  ia  dry,  quite  defoliating  the  plants.  It 
was  some  time  before  I  could  discover  this  depre- 
dator, and  I  have  no  doubt  many  people  attribute 
the  injury  it  causes  to  slugs  and  birds;  but  on 
going  to  the  rows  one  night  with  a  lantern,  I  found 
the  plants  covered  with  these  weevils.  I  have  never 
found  them  amongst  the  seed  Peas,  but  I  fancy  that 
is  the  way  in  which  they  are  introduced.  The  best 
means  of  preventing  their  ravages  is  dusting  the 
plants  with  soot  and  lime  when  wet,  also  tobacco 
powder.  Treading  the  ground  firmly  close  to  the 
plants  and  giving  them  a  good  dressing  with  wood 
ashes  will  stop  the  holes  and  cracks  in  the  soil  into 
which  the  insects  retreat  during  the  daytime. 

The  Carrot  has  a  very  formidable  enemy  in  the 
Carrot  fly  (Psilfe  rosic).  In  some  gardens  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  a  crop  of  Carrots  owing  to  this  insect. 
The  grubs  bore  into  the  roots,  and  if  they  do  not 
kill  the  plants  outright,  the  crop  is  spoilt  and  unfit 
for  cooking.  In  preparing  ground  for  Carrots, 
plenty  of  burnt  refuse  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil 
and  the  use  of  rich  manure  avoided  ;  if  a  stimulant 
is  wanted,  guano  or  some  other  artificial  manure  is 
preferable,  and  when  sowing  the  seed,  mix  plenty 
of  wood  ashes  and  soot  virith  the  soil  for  filling  in  the 
driUs. 

There  are  many  other  insects  injurious  to  vege- 
tables, but  the  above  are  some  of  the  worst  and 
most  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  when  numerous  they 
all  require  strict  attention  to  eradicate  them.  Much 
may  be  done  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  insects  by 
proper  cultivation  of  the  ground. 

Ilindlij).  A.  BaekeH. 
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PLATE   649. 

WHITE-FLOWERED  AZALEAS. 

(WITH  A  COLOURED  PLATE  OF  AZALEA  DEUTSCHE 
PERLE.*) 

Azaleas  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
deciduous  hardy  kinds,  and  the  evergreen  or 
greenhouse  vai'ieties,  to  which  we  here  confine 
our  remark.?.  They  belong  to  the  Heathwort 
family,  and  are  very  closely  allied  to  Rhododen- 
drons. Thanks  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  the 
florist  ajid  hybridiser.  Azaleas  are  now  to  be  found 
of  almost  every  shade  of  colour,  whilst  they  are 
extremely  free  flowering,  and  their  blooms  yield 
a  delicate  perfume.  These  qualitie.s  combined 
have  led  to  their  becoming  universally  popular, 
and  they  are  now  almost  indispensable,  not  only 
to  those  who  have  accommodation  for  them  as 
window  plants,  but  also  for  those  who  grow 
them  into  enormous  specimens  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  their  large  greenhouses  and 
conservatories,  and  for  public  exhibition. 
With  all  this  popularity,  however,  I  have  never 
lieard  a  good  English  name  for  these  Indian 
Azaleas. 

Azaleas  are  extremely  free-flowering  and 
ornamental,  and  they  yield  easily  to  the  influ- 
ence of  artificial  heat,  so  that  with  a  little  gentle 
forcing  plants  may  be  had  in  flower  from  Christ- 
mas to  midsummer,  if  a  suflicient  stock  cau  be 
kept  to  maintain  the  succession.  Moreover,  the 
jilants  that  have  lieen  forced  for  a  year  or  two 
will  naturally  produce  their  blooms  earlier,  and, 
tlierefore,  these  particular  plants  should  be  kept 

■  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  II,  G.  Moon,  from  lluwcrs  sent 
liy  Mr.  Denuian,  Coveiit  Garden,  January  IS,  1SS8,  and  Utho- 
Kraphod  and  printed  by  G.  Severeyns. 
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for  the  earliest  bloomers,  as  very  little  forcing 
will  be  necessary.  Those  plants  which  have 
been  forced  should  be  kept  in  heat  to  finish 
their  growth,  and  when  this  is  rompleted, 
removed  to  the  greenhouse,  and  afterwards 
to  the  open  air,  in  order  to  thoroughly 
ripen  their  wood  and  set  their  buds  for 
the  next  season,  but  those  plants  which 
have  not  been  forced  I  prefer  to  grow  in  the 
open  air,  and  if  the  plants  are  not  too  large  and 
unwieldy  planted  out  in  the  open.  I  am  quite 
aware  many  disagree  with  this  system,  but  I 
have  never  known  anyone  who  has  given  it  a 
fair  trial  have  anything  to  say  against  it.  The 
advantages  to  be  obtained  by  adopting  this 
system  of  planting  out  Azaleas  are  rich  deep 
green  foliage,  entirely  free  from  thrips,  and 
mth  such  an  abundance  of  bloom  as  cannot  be 
imagined  by  those  who  have  only  seen  them 
under  pot  culture.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
treated  in  this  manner  they  do  not  increase  in  size 
so  rapidly  as  those  specimens  grown  under  glass, 
because  the  growths  made  in  a  season  are  much 
shorter,  but  this  is  really  an  advantage  to  those 
having  but  limited  space,  at  the  same  time  the 
plants  become  very  dense  and  compact.  The 
only  drawback  I  have  found  in  practising  this 
system  was  that  as  the  plants  rooted  so  freely 
when  lifted  in  the  autumn,  they  required,  after 
a  season  or  two,  a  much  larger  pot  than  was 
compatible  with  the  size  of  the  plant.  To 
obviate  this  I  had  the  sides  of  the  balls  of 
earth  scored  and  slightly  reduced  every  year 
before  planting  them  into  their  summer  quarters, 
a  plan  which  I  found  to  answer  admirably.  These 
Azaleas  were  not  planted  indiscriminately  in  the 
borders,  but  in  properly  prepared  beds,  and  as 
the  subsoil  was  sand  no  further  drainage  was 
necessary.  The  compost  consisted  of  peat, 
loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  three  parts  of  the  first  and  one  each 
of  the  other  ingreilients.  The  plants  were 
never  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots,  and 
during  dry  weather  the  water  was  applied 
by  means  of  a  hose  to  the  foliage  and  roots 
every  evening,  and  1  have  never  seen  cleaner 
or  more  handsome  specimens,  and  none  which 
could  approach  them  for  freedom  of  flowering. 
All  growers  have  not  the  convenience,  however, 
to  carry  out  the  planting-out  system,  but  I 
strongly  advocate  growing  the  general  collection 
of  plants  in  the  open  air.  In  the  first  place,  it 
produces  foliage  of  such  depth  of  colour  and 
cleanliness  as  is  impossible  to  obtain  under 
glass,  even  with  great  expenditure  of  labour  and 
expense.  The  plants  become  well  and  regularly 
set  with  flower  buds  and  not  one-sided  and  gappy, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  indoor  grown  specimens. 
The  plants  should  be  set  outdoors  in  an  open 
space,  so  that  the  sun  may  shine  upon  them  on 
all  sides  at  some  time  in  the  day,  and  so  arranged 
that  each  plant  will  shade  its  neighbour's  pot. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  pots  becoming  suffi- 
ciently heated  to  burn  the  roots,  the  outside  row 
of  pots  should  be  surrounded  by  a  low  hedge  or 
fence,  which  should  not  be  higher  than  the  pots, 
otherwise  the  bottom  part  of  the  plants  may  be 
deficient  of  bloom.  In  the  autumn  the  plants 
should  be  housed  before  the  frosts  begin,  and 
they  should  be  kept  cool  and  quiet,  but  not 
allowed  to  sufl'er  from  drought.  An  over- 
supply  of  moisture,  however,  is  equally  dan- 
gerous. 

Azaleas  are  specially  valuable  for  cut  flowers, 
as  tliey  bear  cutting  with  impunity.  Azaleas  are 
easily  propagated  from  cuttings  or  by  grafting. 
The  latter  process  is  the  most  usual,  because 
many  of  the  finer  kinds  are  somewhat  bad 
growers  upon  their  own  roots,  and  derive  much 
benefit  by  being  grafted  upon  a  strong  growing 
stock. 


The  following  comprise  some  of  the  very  best 
white-flowered  Azaleas  in  cultivation  : — 

Deutsche  Peblb,  the  subject  of  our  illustra- 
tion, may  be  accepted  as  the  very  best  double- 
flowered  white  variety  in  cultivation.  It  is  a  very 
early  and  free-blooming  variety.  The  blooms  in  the 
bud  state  are  very  charming,  resembling  miniature 
Rosebuds,  whilst  they  in  all  stages  are  of  the  purest 
white. 

A.  BOBSIO. — A  variety  of  good  form,  very  double, 
and  pure  white. 

Bbenaed  Andee  alba  is  a  compact-growing 
variety,  and  has  a  fine  double  flower. 

Flag  op  Tbuce. — Flowers  large,  of  good  form 
and  substance,  and  very  double. 

Helen  Cahmiohabl. — A  very  large  double  pure 
white  flower. 

IMBEICATA. — This  form  is  the  most  perfect  double 
flower  I  know ;  it  is,  however,  sometimes  streaked 
with  rose. 

Louis  Von  Baden. — One  of  the  best  single 
whites. 

Madeline. — Flowers  very  large,  smooth,  and  of 
great  substance,  pure  white  and  semi-double. 

Madame  Chaeles  Van  Eckhaute. — Very  hand- 
some, large,  pure  white,  the  flowers  having  crisped 
edges. 

Mlle.  Maeie  Lefebvee. — An  excellent  form. 

Mrs.  Weight. — A  fine  semi-double  flower. 

Peincess  Alice.  —  Finely  formed  pure  white 
flowers. 

Peincess  Louise. — An  exquisite  double  form  of 
great  substance. 

PucBLLE  DE  Gand. — A  Very  fine  pure  single 
white  variety. 

Raphael. — A  fine,  sweet-scented  double  white 
form. 

Rbine  de  Portugal. — A  double  form  of  great 
substance. 

Rosa  Bonheue. — A  superb  large  single  white- 
flowered  kind. 

Souvenir  de  Francois  Vkevaene. — A  very 
large  free-flowering  form. 

W.  H.  G. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.  COLEMAN. 

GRAFTING  OLD  APPLE  TREES. 

"A.  P.  S."  in  The  Garden,  May  5  (p.  420), 
inquires  if  it  will  pay  to  behead  and  re-graft 
Apple  trees  from  35  to  50  years  of  age.  If  so, 
how  long  would  they  be  before  they  begin  to 
boar  again  ? 

Having  myself  devoted  much  attention  to  this 
matter,  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  from  practical 
experience  that  it  will  pay,  always  provided  the 
following  conditions  favour  the  operation.  The 
cider  varieties  he  wishes  to  convert  must  be 
clean,  healthy,  in  good  growth,  what  orchardists 
term  right  at  the  roots,  free  from  canker,  and 
perfectly  sound  in  bole  and  limb.  It  is  now  too 
late  to  operate  this  season,  as  the  heads  should 
be  cut  back  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  points 
at  which  the  grafts  are  to  be  attached  early  in 
February.  Grafts,  in  like  manner,  should  be 
taken  ofl"  about  the  same  time,  and  laid  in 
under  a  wall  or  on  the  shady  side  of  a  hedge, 
as  it  is  important  that  they  should  be  kept 
moist,  cool,  and  dormant  until  the  sap  in  the 
beheaded  trees  is  fairly  on  the  move.  Old 
writers  say  graft  in  March,  and  many  modem 
advisers  repeat  these  instructions,  but  the  most 
successful  operators,  upon  aged  trees  of  Apples 
especially,  are  guided  by  the  seasons,  and  not 
unfrequently  pursue  their  calling  down  to  the 
middle  of  May.  April,  however,  in  ordinary 
seasons,  is  the  best  month,  as  the  sap  by  that 
time  is  active,  but  not  too  powerful  to  flood  the 
scion  and  exhaust  the  tree  by  bleeding.  The 
secret  of  success  in  grafting  trees  of  thirty  to 
fifty  summers  consists  in  attaching  scions  to  a 
great    number    of     small     and     intermediate 


branches,  in  forming  a  corona  of  scions  round 
the  larger  ones  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  cut  back,  and  in  allowing  all  the  spray  to 
grow  wild  the  first  and  possibly  the  second  year. 
The  better  to  restore  the  balance  between  the 
heads  and  roots  we  invariably  use  two  years' 
growths,  if  at  hand,  but  strong  shoots  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  more  of  them,  answer  almost, 
if  not  quite  as  well,  and  when  the  time  arrives 
for  thinning,  they  form  the  best  of  all  scions  for 
future  work,  as  they  enable  the  operator  to 
carry  out  the  now  popular  system  of  double 
grafting. 

As  to  the  time  it  takes  to  restore  these 
converted  trees  to  a  bearing  condition,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  much  depends 
upon  the  success  attending  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  work,  the  condition  of  the 
stocks  and  scions,  soil,  situation,  and,  last 
of  all,  upon  the  varieties.  By  way  of  illustra- 
tion, I  may  say  I  have  seen  scions  of  the  current 
year  studded  with  flower  buds  previous  to 
detachment  from  the  parents,  swelling  and 
maturing  fine  fruit  the  same  season.  But  these 
are  exceptional  cases  sometimes  experienced  by 
Grape  growers  who  bottle-graft  with  scions 
whose  bunches  have  been  formed  previous  to 
selection  from  the  parent  Vines.  Free-fruiting 
sorts,  however,  like  Lord  Suffield,  Tom  Putt, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  and  many  others  which  I 
could  name,  commence  bearing  the  third  year, 
whilst  others,  especially  where  the  situation  is 
a  trifle  too  cold  for  them,  may  not  produce  much 
blossom  under  four  years.  Blenheim  Orange, 
one  (if  the  varieties  "  A.  P.  S."  wishes  to  in- 
crease or  introduce,  as  all  orchardists  know  full 
well,  is  not  an  early  fruiter,  young  trees  some- 
times making  ten  or  twelve  years'  growth  before 
they  become  really  fertUe  and  profitable.  When 
grafted  on  kind  stocks,  say  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  allowed  full  extension,  they  set  a  few 
flower-buds  the  third  season,  mature  fruit  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth,  and  henceforth  assume  the 
character  of  thoroughly  established  trees.  Clay- 
gate  Pearmain  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  in 
good  situations  are  more  precocious  than  the 
Blenheim,  and  I  find  come  into  bearing  much 
earlier,  but  the  last,  "A.  P.  S."  must  bear  in 
misd,  does  best  on  warm  deep  loams  of  the  old 
red  sandstone,  and  requires  shelter  from  cutting 
winds  in  the  spring.  All  Apples,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, benefit  by  this  protection,  but  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  one  of  our  very  best  Apples,  not 
iinly  deserves,  but  pays  for  a  special  prepara- 
tion and  a  warm  sunny  situation.  Observing 
that  the  orchard  in  question  is  within  this 
county,  I  venture  to  say  I  shall  be  very  pleased 
to  see  "A.  P.  S.,"  be  he  manager  or  proprietor, 
at  Eastnor  during  the  coming  summer  or 
autumn,  and  to  show  him  trees  quite  as  old  as 
his  which  I  have  had  grafted,  and  which  are 
now  progressing  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  Also, 
I  shall  be  able  to  supply  him  with  a  stock  of 
kind  wood  of  Blenheim  Orange  a  second  remove 
from  the  original  graft  if  it  is  of  any  use  to  him. 
Possibly  we  may  be  near  neighbours,  it  not  ac- 
quainted with  each  other ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may, 
1  shall  be  glad  to  prove  to  him  that  the  object 
we  have  at  heart  is  as  practicable  as  it  is  desir- 
able. Due  notice  of  his  intended  visit  should 
be  given  to  prevent  mutual  disappointment. 


The  Plum  blossom.— As  far  as  this  district 
(Middlesex)  is  concerned, thereis  a  marvellous  wealth 
of  blossom  on  the  Plum  trees  to  be  seen  on  every 
hand.  Last  year  was,  on  the  whole,  a  good  Plum 
season,  but  this  year,  should  the  weather  prove 
favourable  to  the  setting  and  stoning  of  the  fruit, 
we  may  reasonably  expect  to  see  a  very  heavy  crop. 
As  I  write  I  can  look  upon  several  hundreds  of  fine 
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young  trees  of  A'ictoria  Plums  that  are  so  full  of 
bloom  that  they  appear  as  if  a  light  fleecy  snow  had 
enveloped  the  branches.  The  crop  will  be  tremen- 
dous if  nothing  happens  to  diminish  the  bounty  of 
Nature.  Standard  Green  Gages  are  much  fuller  of 
blossoms  than  they  have  been  for  years  ;  the  same 
can  be  said  of  Prince  of  Wales,  Jefferson's,  Orleans, 
ko.  What  is  wanted  is  warm  nights  and  genial 
sunny  days.  Bat  May  is  a  treacherous  month,  and 
the  frosts  that  happen  between  the  12th  and  Slith 
of  the  month  are  a  terror  to  gardeners.  May  will 
indeed  be  wreathed  in  flowers  during  the  present 
year,  for  Cherry,  Pear,  and  Apple  trees  are  break- 
ing into  blossom  on  every  hand.  A  walk  through 
the  fruit  gardens  of  Middlesex  during  the  next 
week  or  two  is  one  well  worth  taking.  Let  anyone 
interested  take  the  District  Railway  to  Mill  Hill 
Park,  change  there  into  the  Hounslow  train,  ride  to 
Heston,  walk  from  thence  to  Southall,  and  return 
by  the  Great  Western  train,  and  they  will  be  able  to 
witness  acres  of  fruit  trees  in  blossom  and  realise 
some  idea  of  the  contribution  Middlesex  makes  to 
our  fruit  crops  when  the  season  is  an  auspicious 
one. — R.  D. 


STRiWBERRY  CULTURE. 

Autumn  r.  spring  planting — In  making  new 
plantations  from  late  runners  I  have  hitherto  been 
in  favour  of  doing  the  work  in  early  spring  rather 
than  in  the  autumn.  I  have  thought  that  the  plants 
were  more  likely  to  grow  away  freely  when  the  soil 
had  been  subjected  to  aeration  for  a  week  or  two 
previous  to  planting  in  spring.  Everyone  knows 
what  the  March  winds  do  for  the  ground,  how  they 
extract  noxious  gases,  and  speedily  bring  it  into 
that  sweet,  mellow  condition  which  is  so  favourable 
to  root-formation.  When  ground  is  dug  up  in 
autumn,  it  is  apt  to  be  brought  by  battering  rains 
into  a  close  and  somewhat  sour  condition,  this,  of 
course,  being  especially  the  case  with  soils  of  a 
heavy,  moisture-holding  nature.  The  experience  of 
the  last  two  years  has,  however,  exercised  a  modi- 
fying effect  on  the  opinions  I  formed  on  this  matter. 
The  weather  has  each  year  during  JIarch  been  so 
very  unfavourable  for  planting  of  any  description, 
the  ground  being  so  hard  frozen  three  weeks  out  of 
the  four  as  to  render  the  working  of  it  nearly,  it  not 
quite,  impossible  until  the  end  of  the  month.  With 
all  the  expedition  that  could  possibly  be  exercised 
the  plants  could  not  be  got  in  before  the  middle  of 
April,  and  although  plants  put  in  at  this  time  will, 
it  well  looked  to,  do  very  well  in  a  favourable  season, 
they  are  liable  to  get  caught  by  arid,  parching 
weather  before  they  have  got  good  hold  of 
the  soil.  Much  labour,  too,  is  incurred  by 
the  watering,  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  if 
May  and  June  are  dry,  and  last  year  these 
months  were  so  parching  that  spring-planted  Straw- 
berries had  a  difficulty  in  getting  well  into  growth. 
They  were,  therefore,  in  a  very  unfit  condition  ^to 
combat  the  long  period  of  heat  and  drought  later 
on.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  only  Strawberries 
that  did  really  well  last  summer  were  those  that 
were  put  out  in  autumn.  Many  that  I  planted  in 
spring  were  little  bigger  in  the  autumn,  and  some 
that  could  not  be  watered  perished.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  to  be  safe,  some  portion  of  the  stock 
should  at  least  be  set  out  in  autumn,  so  that  as 
soon  as  I  could  I  lifted  the  Potatoes  and  put  Straw- 
berries in  their  place.  Beauty  of  Hebron  was 
cleared  off  early  in  September,  and  advantage  being 
taken  of  the  few  moist  days  that  we  had  in  that 
month,  the  ground  was  planted  at  once.  The 
runners  soon  got  well  hold  of  the  soil  and  became 
80  well  established  by  winter  that  they  were  not  at 
all  loosened  by  frost.  Others  put  out  in  October 
also  look  very  well,  and  beyond  keeping  them  clean, 
I  shall  have  no  further  trouble  with  them.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  great  difference  in  planting  early  in 
autumn  and  just  before  the  approach  of  winter 
lowers  the  temperature  of  the  soil.  I  should  scarcely 
include  November  in  the  autumn  months,  but  many 
do  so,  and  are  consequently  rather  misled  by  advice 
given  on  this  subject.  By  another  term,  autumn- 
planting,as  applied  to  theStrawberry,  I  should  under- 
stand that  period  which  commences  the  first  week 
in  September  and  ends  by  the  last  week  in  October 


at  the  latest.  Young  runners  put  out  after  that  time 
are  very  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  soil  or 
loosened  by  frost,  and  are,  of  course,  in  a  totally 
different  position  from  such  as  were  put  out  six 
weeks  ago,  and  whose  roots  have  gone  down  several 
inches  into  the  ground. 

Autumn  manubikg.— Whether  a  Strawberry  be 
in  a  pot  or  in  the  open  ground,  it  requires  until 
growth  has  ceased  a  certain  amount  of  food.  A 
prevalent  impression  that  nothing  more  than  clear 
water  is  needed  after  August  is  quite  a  mistaken 
one.  The  time  of  really  active  growth  frequently 
only  sets  in  towards  the  end  of  August,  and  this  is 
just  when  pot  plants  are  often  root-bound  and  the 
soil  in  a  more  or  less  impoverished  condition.  A 
top-dressing  at  this  particular  period  has  a  very 
beneficial  effect  on  the  size  and  substance  of  the 
crowns.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  good  plants 
go  back  considerably  during  September,  simply  for 
want  of  a  little  feeding  just  as  the  roots  had  taken 
full  possession  of  the  compost.  Open-air  planta- 
tions that  have  borne  a  good  crop  are  much  bene- 
fited by  a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure,  or  by  a 
top-dressing  of  some  stimulant  put  on  in  a  showery 
time. 

Ripening  the  chowns. — That  sunshine  is  neces- 
sary to  mature  a  Strawberry  crown  is  a  fact  that 
cannot  be  denied,  but  whether  a  ])lant  is  the  better 
for  full  exposure  to  blight  and  scorching  sun  all 
through  the  summer  is  open  to  doubt.  Give  the 
plants  all  the  sunshine  possible  is  the  advice  often 
tendered  on  this  subject,  and  the  soundness  of  which 
may  be  questioned  in  a  time  of  heat  when  watering 
twice  a  day  is  hardly  enough  to  keep  the  requisite 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  pots.  The  Hautbois  in 
its  native  haunts  never  wanders  far  from  the  protec- 
tive influence  of  the  woods,  and  although  the  little 
alpine  courts  the  fall  sun,  it  is  where  the  heat  is 
tempered  by  the  cool  mountain  breeze  and  the 
crowns  are  sheltered  by  herbage  ;  therefore,  unless 
in  a  comparatively  sunless  summer,  a  little  shade  for 
pot  plants  would  not  appear  to  be  misplaced  ;  and, 
judging  from  my  own  experience,  I  should  say  it  is 
beneficial.  One  of  the  finest  lots  of  plants  I  ever 
had  stood  during  the  summer  in  a  Strawberry  pit, 
over  the  sashes  of  which  a  thin  jDiece  of  canvas  was 
laid  for  a  couple  of  hours  daily  in  very  hot  weather. 
I  did  this  principally  to  economise  the  labour  of 
watering,  the  pots  being  so  full  of  roots,  but  the 
beneficial  effect  of  the  shade  was  very  visible  on  the 
growth  of  the  plants.  I  never  saw  pot  Strawberries 
throw  up  so  strongly  as  they  did.  One  year  I  had 
some  plants  growing  on  a  north  border,  and  I  laid 
a  good  many  of  the  runners.  They  got  the  sun 
morning  and  evening,  but  during  the  great  heat  of 
the  day  they  were  in  shade.  They  naturally 
made  very  strong  foliage,  but  I  had  my  doubts 
about  the  crowns  being  sufficiently  matured,  as  I 
could  not  take  them  off  until  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. I  then  gave  them  an  airy,  sunny  position, 
but  of  course  the  sun  had  lost  much  of  its  force, 
and  it  was  a  question  whether  the  crowns  would 
get  enough  of  it  to  endow  them  with  fruitful  vigour. 
My  fears  were,  however,  unfounded,  for  the  finest 
fruit  I  ever  gathered  came  from  these  plants.  It 
would  therefore  seem  that  the  important  point  is  to 
thoroughly  expose  the  plants  in  early  autumn.  Pro- 
vided they  get  plenty  of  sun  and  air  then,  they 
may  well  dispense  with  some  solar  heat  during  the 
hottest  months  of  the  year.  In  the  case  of  fresh 
plantations  made  late  in  spring  or  in  August  from 
young  runners,  I  would  always  shade  a  little  if  I 
could,  as  the  succulenoy  of  the  plants  is  better 
maintained,  and  when  the  refreshing  rains  come 
they  have  not  to  wait  any  time  before  being  able  to 
respond  to  them,  which  is  often  the  case  when  they 
have  become  partially  hardened  by  the  intense  heat 
and  desiccating  atmosphere  of  July  and  August. 

Blind  plants. — Are  there  really  good  grounds 
for  the  common  belief  that  the  runners  taken  from 
plants  must  necessarily  yield  a  large  percentage  of 
barren  crowns  ?  We  never  know  precisely  what 
has  produced  blindness.  It  may  be  caused  by  some 
cultural  defect,  and  why  should  not  the  same  plant 
when  placed  in  favourable  conditions  return  to  the 
normal  fruitful  condition  of  that  particular  kind  ? 
It  cuttings  are  taken  from  a  plant  that  hag  in  some 


way  missed  blooming,  we  do  not  expect  the  progeny 
to  be  specially  liable  to  exldbit  any  particular 
tendency  to  a  flowering  condition,  and  why  we 
should  do  so  of  the  Strawberry  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
explain.  I  have  always  had  my  doubts  on  this 
matter,  and  am  now  confirmed  in  them  by  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance.  Several  years  ago  my  stock 
of  Sir  C.  Napier  became  weak,  and  the  following 
year  many  of  the  plants  went  blind.  I  intended  to 
renew  the  stock,  but  did  not  do  so,  and  used  the 
runners  from  these  blind  plants.  The  next  season 
the  percentage  of  unfruitful  plants  was  much 
reduced  ;  whereas  it  the  commonly  accepted  theory 
were  correct,  I  ought  to  have  had  very  few  fertile 
ones. 

Last  spring  I  obtained  some  runners  from 
another  grower  and  grew  alongside  of  my  own. 
This  year  I  see  that  there  are  but  few  plants  that 
are  not  throwing  up  strongly,  and  the  best  are 
from  my  own  stock.  This,  I  think,  disposes  of  the 
theory  that  runners  taken  from  blind  plants  are 
specially  liable  to  sterility.  My  theory  is  that  bad 
culture,  or  some  untoward  circumstance,  by  en- 
feebling the  constitution,  will  drive  out  fruitfulness 
which  good  culture  will  again  restore.  I  should 
not  preferably  take  runners  from  sterile  plants,  but 
I  should  never  again  fear  to  do  so.  Although  want 
of  vigour  will  produce  blindness,  too  high  culture 
will  also  induce  it.  The  finest  looking  lot 
of  plants  I  ever  had  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
disappointing.  The  crowns  were  abnormally  strong, 
but  not  more  than  one  out  of  ten  gave  fruit.  Pro- 
bably their  grossness  hindered  maturity ;  instead  of 
ripening  they  continued  growing,  and  so  failed  to 
form  the  germ  of  fruitfulness.  The  heaviest  crops 
of  fruit  that  I  have  ever  seenj  as  well  as  the  finest 
in  quality,  were  grown  on  land  that  appeared  natu- 
rally to  suit  this  fruit  and  that  was  rarely  manured. 
The  plants  do  not  increase  very  much  in  dimensions, 
but  they  last  a  long  time,  and  the  crowns  do  just 
what  every  Strawberry  grower  likes  to  see — they 
plamp  up  into  good  substance  by  the  end  of  autumn 
without  showing  any  tendency  to  split  up.  Very 
strong  crowns  are  often  deceptive,  as  ju.'-t  before 
the  moment  of  maturity  arrives  they  are  apt  to  split 
up  into  two  or  three,  and  these  naturally  are  indi- 
vidually weaker  than  such  as  have  grown  less  freely. 
The  way  to  avoid  blindness  would  appear  to  consist 
in  growing  healthy  runners  along  freely,  but  not  too 
liberally,  with  abundance  of  air  and  sunshine 
through  the  autumn.  At  the  same  time,  certain 
kinds  will  exhibit  a  tendency  to  blindness  in  some 
places,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  I  would  say  try 
another  variety.  J.  C.  B. 


SOILS  AND  SITUATIONS  FOR  PEAKS. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  no  question  but  that  soil 
has  as  much  or  more  to  do  with  the  quality  of  Pears 
as  climate  or  aspect,  for  if  the  latter  be  ever  so  good, 
I  find  many  of  our  best  kinds  become  gritty  or 
otherwise  inferior  in  flavour  when  grown  in  heavy 
land,  especially  if  at  all  inclined  to  be  wet.  Free 
drainage  and  plenty  of  water  when  the  fruit  is 
swelling  are  essential  to  successful  Pear  culture, 
and  it  is  also  necessary  to  have  the  fruit  well  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  This  is  why  it  is  that  often  the 
best  flavoured  speoimens  are  obtained  from  pyramid 
trees,  as  when  grown  in  that  way  the  fruits  have  the 
benefit  of  the  sun  and  air,  if  the  trees  are  not  too 
close  and  are  kept  properly  thinned.  On  walls,  how- 
ever, the  fruits  are  only  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  day,  unless  on  a  south  aspect,  a  situation 
that  can  rarelv  be  afforded  them.  Late  sorts,  how- 
ever, such  as  Easter  Beurrfi,  Beurr6  Ranee,  Ne  Plus 
Meuris,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen, 
require  a  southern,  south-east,  or  south-western 
position,  and  the  roots  should  be  mulched  during 
summer,  a  soaking  or  two  of  water  being  also  bene- 
ficial. The  swelling  of  the  Pears  is  not  therefore 
checked. 

When  grown  on  southern  walls,  I  have  seen 
excellent  results  follow  by  planting  them  on  the 
other  side  and  training  the  tops  over.  In  many 
cases  this  might  be  done  without  interfering  with 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  or  Apricots,  as  the  Pears  may 
be  trained  cordon  fashion,  and  confined  to  the  cop- 
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ing,  or  the  branches  carried  right  and  left  just  below 
or  to  a  wire  strained  out  near  the  front.  As  to  soils, 
I  could  do  nothing  here  with  our  trees  on  the  Quince 
stock  until  I  trenched  deeply  and  added  a  heavy 
dressing  of  fine  clay,  which  was  mixed  in  regularly 
to  a  depth  of  nearly  3  feet  as  the  work  proceeded. 
Since  this  was  carried  out  I  have  had  good  crops 
of  very  fine  fruit.  Here  the  land  is  very  light  and 
sandy,  the  subsoil  being  sandy  gravel,  which  be- 
comes hard  during  dry  weather,  and  which  the  roots 
refuse  to  penetrate.  Pears  on  the  Pear  stock  do  re- 
markably well  in  this  garden  on  walls,  where  they 
can  have  plenty  of  space.  On  Glou  Morceau,  passe 
Colmar,  and  Marie  Louise  I  get  some  fine  fruit 
from  very  old  trees.  In  another  garden  not  more 
than  two  miles  distant  from  here,  where  the  soil  is 
clay.  Doyenne  du  Comice  is  never  fit  for  table,  but 
here  it  is  the  best  in  its  season.  It  well  deserves  to 
be  classed  in  the  select  list  of  twelve  or  mnre  that 
should  be  grown.  S.  D. 

Suffolk.      

Cider  Apples — The  names  of  Apples  now  used 
for  grinding,  unfortunately,  are  very  numerous,  but 
all  on  the  best  of  soils,  i  e.,  the  deep  red  sandstone 
clay  or  stiff  loam,  are  not  alike  good.  Some  few 
of  them,  notably  the  Foxwhelp,  the  Garter,  and  the 
Styres,  make  the  best  of  cider  when  ground  alone. 
Others  in  skilful  hands  come  out  best  when  blended 
two  or  more  sorts  together.  The  manufacture  of 
first-class  cider  of  late  years  has  become  quite  a 
science,  and,  thanks  to  the  compilers  of  the  "  Here- 
fordshire Pomona,"  the  makers,  like  the  Continental 
wine  growers,  by  studying  the  analysis  of  the  diffe- 
rent varieties,  can  tell  to  a  nicety  which  two  Apples 
they  should  blend  to  give  density  of  fresh  juice — 
sugar  and  tannin.  Many  persons  entertain  an  idea 
that  cider  and  perry  are  not  intoxicating ;  but  this 
is  erroneous,  as  well-fermented  cider  of  good  quality 
should  contain  from  5  gallons  to  10  gallons  of  alcohol 
to  every  1(10  gallons  of  liquor,  and  good  perry  yields 
7  per  cent,  of  spirit.  By  way  of  comparison,  I 
gather  that  good  claret  of  the  first  quality  should 
contain  from  13  to  17,  sherry  from  15  to  20,  and 
port  wine  from  21  to  26  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  The 
best  cider  generally,  but  not  always,  is  made  from 
forbidding-looking  fruit,  which  will  neither  bake 
nor  boil.  Still  there  are  some  exceptions,  as  we  find 
the  handsome  Tom  Putt  or  Izard's  Kernel  good  for 
baking,  boiling,  fairly  so  for  the  dessert,  and  a  most 
excellent  variety  for  converting  into  cider.  Blenheim 
Orange,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  a  thin,  poor 
liquor  beneath  the  ploughman's  notice.  Going  back 
to  the  time  of  Evelyn,  we  find  the  best  authorities 
recommending  Pearmains  and  Pippins,  including  the 
Golden,  as  well  for  the  long  life  of  the  tree  as  for 
the  quality  and  long-keeping  of  its  older ;  the 
John  Apple  mentioned  by  Shakespeare,  and  known 
to  us  as  Deux  Ans  ;  Golden  Harvey,  Nonsuch,  the 
Qaeenings,  Russettings,  and  Greenings.  For  these, 
fortunately,  growers  of  the  present  day  find  a  better 
use,  but  still  they  do  not  get  far  beyond  others 
which  these  old  writers  have  named.  Of  these,  as 
my  list  must  be  short,  I  may  mention  Foxwhelp, 
Garter  Apple,  Woodcock,  Redstreak,  Underleaf, 
Cowarne  Red,  Best  Bache,  Skyrme'a  Kernel,  Forest 
Styre,  Dymock  Red,  Joeby  Crab,  and  Styre  Wilding. 
Of  wildings  and  modern  varieties  the  name  is 
legion,  but  the  fact  that  the  late  Mr.  Hill,  of  Eggle- 
ton  Court,  near  Ledbury,  and  one  of  our  best  autho- 
rities, grew  them,  I  may  conclude  this  paper  by 
giving  the  following  names  :  Eggleton  Sfyre,  Royal 
Wilding,  Black  Wilding,  Pym  Square,  Munno  Red, 
Redstreaks,  Bran  Rose,  and  Red  Styre. — W.  C. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Pear  Jargonelle  is  noteworthj',  not  onlj'  for  tlie 
lusciou.'iness  of  its  fruit,  but  iilso  for  the  beauty  of  its  large 
bunches  of  pure  white  flowers  that  have  afulness  seen  in  few 
other  sorts. 

Mildew  on  pot  Strawberries  —Owing  to  cold 
winds  being  so  prevalent  this  spring,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  keep  forcing  pits  rather  close.  This 
will,  in  many  instances,  have  produced  mildew  on 
the  fruit  and  foliage  of  the  pot  Strawberries.  It 
hinders  the  fruit  from  developing  fully,  and  the 
fruits  of  mildewed  Strawberries  are  never  so  agree- 
able in  fiavour  as  those  not  so  affected,  but  it  may 


be  quickly  cured  by  sprinkling  a  little  flowers  of 
sulphur  on  the  affected  parts,  syringing  it  off  again 
in  two  days,  at  the  same  time  admitting  as  much 
fresh  air  as  possible. — J.  MuiE. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Peaches. 
The  weather  of  late  having  been  the  reverse  of 
favourable  even  to  moderate  ventilation,  early 
Peaches  now  swelling  up  and  colouring  have  not  had 
the  advantages  we  could  wish.  Forcing  against  time 
in  such  a  dark,  cold  atmosphere  is  as  detrimental 
to  the  grower's  credit  as  it  is  to  his  trees ;  but  by 
those  who  are  not  so  tied  and  where  plenty  of  night 
rest  can  be  given,  the  ill-effects  of  an  undue  strain 
at  least  can  be  avoided.  No  amount  of  patience, 
however,  or  fuel  will  compensate  for  the  continued 
absence  of  sun ;  consequently  very  early  fruit,  as  a 
rule,  will  be  smaller  than  usual,  deficient  in  colour, 
and  wanting  in  flavour.  To  prevent  these  defects  a 
continuous  stream  of  fresh  air,  be  it  ever  so  small, 
must  be  kept  circulating  through  the  house,  and 
although  the  night  temperature  may  fall  to  50°  or 
lower,  the  maximum  heat  of  75"  to  80°  should  be 
secured  whenever  solar  influences  favour  sharp 
closing  on  bright  afternoons.  The  syringe,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  must  still  be  plied  to  the  foliage, 
not  once  and  one  way  only  each  day,  but  twice 
each  way,  otherwise  many  of  the  leaves  now  forming 
a  complete  canopy  will  not  receive  the  slightest 
benefit  from  an  apology  for  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant operations  in  Peach  forcing.  Having  so 
often  pointed  out  the  imperative  necessity  for  drain- 
ing well  and  watering  profusely,  I  need  not  repeat 
this  advice,  but  I  may  say  the  attainment  of  full 
size  and  other  changes  which  to  the  experienced 
indicate  approaching  ripening  must  be  the  signal 
for  shutting  off  stimulants  altogether  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  somewhat  drier  atmosphere.  These 
changes,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  should  not  be 
sudden.  There  must  be  no  set  days  for  increasing 
or  reducing  the  temperature  or  for  withholding  the 
syringe  where  a  few  hours  before  it  was  in  full 
swing ;  but  all  these  seasons  from  first  to  last  must 
glide  into  each  other  as  imperceptibly  as  our  fickle 
climate  will  admit.  Heating,  ventilating,  syringing, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  root- watering,  should  be  con- 
ducted upon  this  principle.  A  house  cleared  of  its 
fruit  in  June  should  have  precisely  the  same  careful 
attention  to  airing  and  closing,  to  heat  and  moisture 
for  some  time  afterwards,  and  to  full  exposure  to 
the  elements  during  the  season  of  rest.  We  should 
then  hear  less  of  failures,  which  must  follow  the 
neglect  of  a  tree  as  soon  as  it  has  yielded  its  crop 
of  fruit.  I  stated  in  my  last  that  many  of  the 
points  might  be  pinched  to  throw  size  into  the  fruit 
as  well  as  to  balance  the  flow  of  sap  in  the  trees. 
The  removal  of  a  few  tiny  points  from  a  number  of 
shoots  eventually  to  be  cut  away  may  appear  a  very 
trifling  operation,  but  it  tells  greatly  upon  the  weight 
of  the  Peaches,  especially  in  free,  vigorous,  young 
trees.  Old  ones,  which  seem  to  know  when  they 
have  made  just  enough  wood  to  satisfy  a  non-pruner, 
swell  up  fine  fruit  under  almost  any  conditions  as 
to  manipulation  and  judicious  cropping,  which,  by 
the  way,  should  not  exceed  a  single  Peach  to  each 
square  foot  of  foliage. 

GailierhKj  tltcfru'ft. — When  Peaches  show  signs 
of  ripening  direct  syringing  must  be  discontinued, 
but  the  stems  and  fruitless  parts  of  the  trees,  also 
the  walls  and  floors,  may  be  well  moistened  once  or 
twice  on  fine  days,  and,  contrary  to  old  customs, 
the  supply  of  water  to  the  roots  must  be  equal  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  growing  condition  of  the  soil. 
The  roots,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  be  confined  to 
internal  borders,  which  after  the  last  watering  may 
be  heavily  covered  with  some  light  non-conducting 
material,  and,  provided  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  hang 
until  there  is  danger  of  dropping,  this  may  be  sup- 
plemented with  a  layer  of  soft,  sweet  hay  in  pre- 
ference to  suspended  nets,  which  are  always  in  the 
way  and  cut  every  ripe  Peach  on  its  descent  from 
the  trees.  The  practice  of  allowing  Peaches  to  hang 
until  they  are  dead  ripe  is  another  old  custom  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance,  as  it  is 
a  well-proved  fact  that  a  dead  ripe  fruit  has  passed 


its  best — has  lost  its  fine,  piquant  flavour  so  much 
appreciated  by  connoisseurs,  and  is  useless  for  tra- 
velling. For  many  years  I  littered  all  my  houses 
with  hay,  but  have  given  it  up,  as  I  never  allow  a 
Peach  to  become  ripe  enough  to  fall  from  a  healthy 
tree.  For  home  use  they  are  allowed  to  soften  and 
emit  their  aroma  when  they  are  detached  with  a 
pair  of  Grape  scissors,  placed  in  squares  of  silver 
paper,  and  placed  side  by  side  in  padded  baskets  for 
removal  to  a  light,  warm,  airy  room,  where  they 
can  be  kept  for  several  days  without  spot  or  blemish. 
For  travelling  they  are  gathered  much  earlier,  as  a 
London  fruiterer  will  not  look  at  a  dead  ripe  Peach, 
which  no  skilful  man  can  pack  to  be  of  use  to  him. 
Size  and  colour  are  the  points  insisted  upon ;  flavour 
is  a  secondary  consideration  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  tens  of  thousands  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines are  quite  hard  to  the  touch  on  arrival,  the 
dealers  have  ways  and  means  of  ripening  them  in 
their  vaults,  and  willingly  pay  the  top  price  for 
them. 

Successiati  houses. — The  wind  at  last  having  veered 
round  to  the  south,  we  may  now  hope  for  mild, 
genial  weather  favourable  to  rapid  progress,  almost, 
if  not  quite,  without  the  aid  of  fire  heat  through  the 
hours  of  daylight.  Having  had  so  much  dry  fire 
heat,  this  change  in  more  ways  than  one  will  be  a 
godsend,  for  in  the  first  place  it  will  spare  the  fuel, 
and  in  the  second  it  will  favour  giving  more  night, 
air  and  closing  early  with  sun  heat  and  moisture. 
As  growth  under  these  conditions  will  speedily 
make  up  for  lost  time,  the  daily  routine  of  syringing 
and  watering  must  be  equal  to  the  demand,  no 
small  matter  where  extra  large  trees  have  all  their 
roots  Inside,  and  thousands  of  tender  perspiring 
leaves  are  within  IB  inches  of  a  covering  of  21-oz. 
glass.  If  well  drained,  as  all  Peach  borders  should 
be,  overwatering  will  hardly  be  possible,  but  much 
may  be  effected  by  liberal  mulching  with  materials, 
poor  or  rich,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  trees 
and  the  crops  they  are  carrying.  My  favourite 
mulch  is  fresh,  but  well  worked,  stable  litter,  which 
gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  after  each 
syringing  or  damping,  and  being  to  a  certain  extent 
pervious  to  warmth  and  air  it  favours  frequent  feed- 
irg  with  warm  diluted  liquid.  Old  trees  which 
make  short-jointed  growths  may  be  mulched  with 
rich  rotten  manure,  but  of  two  evils  I  would  rather 
have  them  start  weak  than  strong,  as  tank  liquid, 
soot-water,  or  guano  in  a  mild  form  can  be  given  or 
withheld  at  discretion.  Good  syringing  twice  a 
day,  the  first  time  immediately  after  night  air  is 
shut  off,  the  second  after  the  house  is  closed  for  the 
day,  will  be  imperative,  and  soot- water  on  two  after- 
noons in  each  week,  whilst  giving  colour  to  the 
foliage,  will  keep  it  comparatively  free  from  spider. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  the  presence 
of  this  insect  in  the  Peach  house,  as  the  syringe  or 
engine,  always  charged  with  soft  water,  may  be 
plied  with  great  vigour. 

Thiimhif/  the  fruit  in  this  compartment  may  be 
carried  on  with  a  free  hand,  as  good  trees  after 
this  period  rarely  drop  their  fruit.  A  matter 
of  ten  per  cent,  over  the  estimated  crop  will  do  no 
harm,  but  I  always  thin  to  the  exact  number  when 
not  larger  than  Filberts,  as  I  rub  off  the  pendent 
flowers  and  have  top-side  fruit  only  to  work  upon. 
By  flower-thinning  the  strength  of  the  trees  is  hus- 
banded, a  thin  blossom  invariably  sets  well,  and 
much  labour  is  saved  when  the  time  arrives  for 
fixing  the  Peaches  point  upwards. 

Tiling  and  reguhii'nui. — All  Peach  shoots  should 
be  made  to  hug  the  branches  from  which  they  ema- 
nate by  heeling  in  as  soon  as  they  are  3  inches  or 
4  inches  in  length,  great  care  being  observed  in 
training  them  over  the  exposed  parts  of  large  stems. 
Once  this  operation  is  neatly  performed  trees  in 
succession  houses  may  benefit  by  a  free  and  unre- 
stricted growth,  as  the  young  fruit  swells  best  under 
partial  shade,  and  all  plant  growers  know  how 
kindly  the  young  shoots  forge  ahead  when  left  open 
to  the  moving  action  of  spray  from  the  syringe 
and  a  circulation  of  fresh  air. 

Trees  ill,  tlie  lafest  Iioiiscs,  no  matter  how  clean 
they  may  appear,  should  be  moderately  fumigated 
once  or  twice  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  out  of 
flower.   The  syringe  or  engine  must  then  be  brought 
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to  bear  npon  the  whole  of  the  house,  which  may  be 
closed  for  a  few  hours  on  fine  afternoons  to  give 
the  young  fruit  a  start.  When  clear  of  the  decaying 
flowers  and  the  size  of  Marrow  Peas,  the  weather 
being  mild  and  fine,  shutting  up  may  be  discon- 
tinued unless  the  nights  are  likely  to  be  frosty. 
Late  Peaches  being  valuable  in  proportion  to  their 
lateness,  and  of  good  flavour  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  sun  they  get  when  ripening,  all  retarding 
should  be  performed  by  constant  and  abundant 
ventilation  through  the  early  stages  of  their  growth. 

CUCUMBBES. 

Spring-raised  plants  now  in  full  bearing  will  take 
liberal  supplies  of  warm  diluted  liquid  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  the  syringe  may  be  copiously 
and  vigorously  plied  on  all  fine  afternoons,  when  a 
tropical  temperature  of  90°  will  induce  quick 
growth  of  vine  and  fruit,  and  reduce  hard,  dry 
fire-heat  to  a  minimum.  Some  growers  who  make 
a  point  of  shading  give  them  a  morning  bath  also, 
but  certain  varieties,  notably  Telegraph,  not  unfre- 
quently  resent  this  treatment  by  exuding  gum 
when  about  half  grown,  and  although  the  blemish 
is  very  small  at  first,  it  completely  spoils  the  appear- 
ance of  otherwise  fine  fruit  when  full  grown.  To 
prevent  this  unsightly  blemish,  the  semi-coddling 
and  systematic  shading,  which  create  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  then  do  not  produce  the  desired 


possible  to  overdo  them  with  generous  liquid,  and 
the  top-dressing,  consisting  of  turf,  Ume-rubble,  and 
a  dash  of  old  cow  manure  free  from  worms,  may  be 
packed  about  the  stems  and  over  the  rims  to  draw 
fresh  roots  away  into  the  decaying  leaf-mould. 
Cropping  must  be  light ;  a  f e w  plants  from  time  to 
time  may  be  cut  over  to  give  a  fresh  start  and  a 
succession  of  young  growths,  and  old  leaves  from 
aU,  as  they  can  be  spared,  must  be  cut  away  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  spider  and  mildew.  By  adopting 
this  plan  I  have  kept  winter  plants  fruiting  through- 
out the  following  summer,  but  they  give  an  enormous 
amount  of  trouble,  and  for  this  reason  I  now  prefer 
making  a  complete  clearance  and  cleansing  twice  a 
year,  when  vigorous  maidens,  put  out  a  good  dis- 
tance apart  and  trained  upon  the  extension  prin- 
ciple, come  quickly  into  bearing  and  produce  the 
finest  quality  of  fruit. 

Frame  Cuoumhers. — Where  house  Cucumbers  are 
grown  all  the  year  round,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
clear  some  of  the  compartments  to  make  room  for 
Melons  and  meet  the  demand  by  planting  pits  and 
frames  with  black-spined  varieties  as  they  become 
clear  of  forced  vegetables  and  bedding  plants.  A 
good  start  being  half  the  battle,  seeds  of  suitable 
sorts  sown  in  April  will  produce  very  strong  plants 
by  the  time  they  are  wanted ;  but  of  two  evils  it  is 
better  to  be  a  little  late  than  too  early,  as  stores 


used.  Frames  being  too  shallow  for  trellises,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  cover  the  beds  with  a  thin  layer  of 
old  lime  rubble,  a  material  which  keeps  the  fruit 
clean  and  at  the  same  time  absorbs  a  quantity  of 
water  or  diluted  liquid  so  grateful  to  the  plants 
when  given  o£E  on  hot  days  in  the  form  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture.  When  thoroughly  established, 
vines  from  each  plant  should  be  trained  outward  in 
the  direction  of  the  four  corners  of  the  lights,  and 
as  these  will  form  the  main  ribs  of  the  leafy  cover- 
ing, they  will  require  pinching  when  within  a  foot  of 
their  destined  limit.  The  laterals  from  these  should 
show  fruit  at  the  first  joint,  and  must  be  pinched 
at  the  second,  and  so  on  until  the  frame  is  full  of 
bearing  wood,  but  the  reverse  of  crowded.  Frame 
Cucumbers  being  entirely  dependent  npon  heat 
from  steam  generating  materials  should  always 
have  a  chink  of  night  air,  to  be  increased  as  the  day 
temperature  rises  to  80°  or  even  as  high  as  90°, 
when  very  early  closing  with  sun  heat  and  moisture 
from  the  overhead  bath  of  tepid  water  will  produce 
conditions  most  favourable  to  rapid  progress.  This 
is  a  brief  outline  of  the  old-fashioned  method  of 
obtaining  summer  fruit,  but  having  brick  pits  deep 
enough  to  allow  for  the  introduction  of  a  rough-and- 
ready  trellis,  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  large  pots, 
boxes  or  12-inch  glazed  drain  tubes  and  regularly 
trained  in  the  usual  manner.  The  space  usually 
occupied  by  fermenting  materials   being  required 


Crataegus  glanduloaa. 

result,  should  be  given  up  altogether,  when  atmo-  1 
spheric  moisture  as  the  temperature  rises,  and  free 
ventilation  through  the  early  part  of  the  day,  will 
be  found  the  best  curative  substitute.  As  few 
plants  under  artificial  treatment  are  more  prolific, 
it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  the  Cucumber 
over-cropped,  exhausted,  and  infested  with  insects 
ever  ready  to  fasten  upon  the  weak  plants,  especially 
when  the  foliage  is  crowded  up  against  the  glass  and 
a  circulation  of  fresh  air  through  the  night  is  denied 
to  them.  The  express  grower  who  never  gives  a 
breath  of  air  gets  on  very  well  until  May  or  June, 
but  the  advent  of  hot  weather  upsets  his  arrange- 
ments, when  spider,  combined  with  untidiness, 
compel  speedy  removal,  followed  by  a  fresh 
start.  To  prevent  these  difficulties  and  dis- 
appointments, the  plants  should  be  carefully 
dressed,  tied  in,  and  stopped  three  times  a  week, 
the  fruit  liberally  thinned  when  quite  small,  and 
the  trellis  being  movable,  it  may  be  let  down  several 
inches  to  ensure  a  free  circulation  of  heated  air 
between  the  foliage  and  the  glass.  The  latter,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  cannot  be  kept  too  clean  and  free 
from  accumulations  above  and  below,  and  the  lights 
being  made  to  slide  up  and  down,  an  occasional 
syringing  from  the  outside  on  mild  evenings  by 
opening  and  cleansing  the  pores  will  tend  greatly  to 
the  health,  vigour,  and  longevity  of  the  foliage.  If 
old  winter  plants  in  pots,  plunged  over  dry,  hot- 
water  pipes,  must  be  retained,  it  will  hardly  be 


should  never  become  pot-bound.  To  avoid  this  a 
single  light  frame  may  be  placed  on  a  hotbed,  and 
when  in  proper  condition  the  requisite  number  of 
seeds  must  be  sown  singly  on  pieces  of  turf  t!  inches 
square  placed  Grass  side  downwards.  Light  and 
air  being  so  essential  to  the  production  of  short- 
jointed,  sturdy  plants,  it  may  be  well  to  secure  a 
temperature  favourable  to  ventilation  by  the  addi- 
tion of  good  linings,  which  may  be  allowed  to  sub- 
side as  the  weather  becomes  warmer.  When  the 
seedlings  have  made  two  or  three  rough  leaves, 
all  the  points  must  be  pinched  out  to  Induce 
side  breaks,  and  the  sods  in  which  they  are  grow- 
ing will  require  frequent  removal  to  prevent  the 
plants  from  rooting  through  into  the  layer  of  old  tan, 
ashes,  or  leaves  which  divides  them  from  the  staple 
of  the  hotbed.  As  Cucumbers  put  out  in  May  or 
early  in  June  do  not  require  a  strong  bottom  heat, 
an  external  lining  applied  to  the  frames  in  which 
early  vegetables  have  been  grown  generally  revives 
the  fermentation  in  the  bed,  or,  failing  in  this,  an 
additional  stimulus  may  be  produced  by  digging 
out  a  trench  2  feet  in  width  the  whole  length  of  the 
bed  and  refilling  with  fresh  manure  or  leaves.  Upon 
this  new  material  the  hills  or  ridges  should  be 
formed,  and  when  properly  warmed  through  the 
plants,  one  in  each  light,  may  be  transferred  from 
the  nursing  bed.  To  these  hills  or  ridges  good 
loamy  soil  must  be  added  back  and  front  as  the 
roots  protrude,  but  on  no  account  must  manure  be 


Cratijegus  Pyraoantha. 

for  the  hanging  fruit,  all  internal  heat  will  depend 
upon  external  linings,  which  must  receive  regular 
attention,  and  the  better  to  husband  this  heat  the 
glass  will  require  a  night  covering  of  mats  through 
the  summer. 

Cheheies. 
In  many  early-forced  houses  these  will  now  be 
ripe,  and  as  it  is  desirable  to  keep  such  a  pleasing, 
if  not  particularly  valuable  acquisition  to  the  des- 
sert until  fruit  is  ripe  in  the  open  air,  steps  forth- 
with must  be  taken  for  their  preservation.  Birds, 
stagnant  moisture,  and  bright  sun  when  dead  ripe 
are  the  three  fatal  destroyers  we  have  to  contend 
with.  The  first  may  be  met  by  netting  the  venti- 
lators and  doorways  ;  the  second,  by  a  continuous 
circulation  of  fresh  air  in  fine  weather  and  keeping 
the  house  close  or  only  slightly  ventilated  at  top 
when  the  external  atmosphere  is  loaded  with  mois- 
ture ;  the  third  and  last,  by  some  light  shading 
conveniently  arranged  for  running  down  the  roof 
when  actually  wanted — not  otherwise,  as  systematic 
shading  is  more  injurious  than  no  shading  at  all. 
Direct  syringing  should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  on  the  different  trees  begins  to  change  colour, 
but  the  stems  and  walls  may  be  moistened  once  or 
twice  on  fine  days  until  the  Cherries  are  ripe.  Then, 
to  preserve  them,  give  an  abundance  of  air,  as  they 
cannot  be  kept  too  cool,  and  damp  the  floors  when- 
ever atmospheric  moisture  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
foliage  on  bright  drying  days. 
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Early  Rivers  and  May  Duke,  two  tender  delicious   Paul's  Double  Scarlet,  undoubtedly  the  best  of 
varieties,  should  be  used  first ;  then  come  Black  I  all,  a  tree  that  glows  with  rich  crimson  during 

Circassian,    Elton.    nriH    Rio'nTrpn.n    Nn.nnlpnn     -a    fi-irt    j.i_  _    i?__i.„:-_-Li    -i.    _*.    _•       i  i  mi  ,  i  ° 


•,^1"^  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  a  trio  '  the  fortnight  it  is  in  bloom.  Then  there  are 
which  cannot  easily  be  beaten  for  forcing,  keeping,  ^he  double  pink,  double  white,  the  single  scarlet 
or  eating.    Where  the  late  Bigarreaus  are  grown  j  (pu^icea),  rose  (carminata,  or  rosea),  aSd  various 

others.     Some  of  the  varieties  are  remarkable 


polished  appearance.  It  usually  flowers  at  this 
time,  but  it  is  rather  more  backward  this  season. 
The  tree  is  an  evergreen,  and  the  old  leaves  when 
they  decay  are  tinged  with  a  rich  bronze-scarlet  and 
yellow  hue.  In  the  south  and  west  of  England 
this  species  should  be  largely  planted.     Even  in 


under  glass,  the  perforated  pot  is  a  most  excellent 

contrivance  when  r)lnn!?ed  in  the  bordpri  for  IptHno- i  "''"'^"-      "^""^o  "^   Lne  varieties  are  remarKaoie '■";"'".-----  --""'j     Tt — j""''   Vi -...,-.- 

conmvancewnenpiungea  in  ine  Domers  tor  letting   ,,.  ,      ...         ,  f  ,    nptirliila     the  neighbourhood  of  London  it  forms  a  magnifi- 

out  a  number  of  small   roots,  which  forage  and  I '«[  ^neu-  growtn,   liKe    tJie    gracetul   pendula,    cent  object  trained  on  a  wall.— W.  H.  G. 
feed  through  the  summer,  and  can  be  cut  off  when  I  others  have  foliage  different  from  that  of  the  ' 

the  leaves  fall  in  the  autumn.     As  the  roots  from  ,  type,  and  a  few  differ  as  regards  their  fruit,  there 
these  will  now  be  working  outward,  the  soil  in  i  being  yellow-berried  as  well   as    white-berried 


which  the  trees  are  plunged  should  be  well  mulched 
and  liberally  watered,  to  keep  it  thoroughly 
moist  and  in  a  growing  condition.  The  plants 
likewise  must  receive  an  abundance  of  diluted 
liquid,  as  the  best  of  aid  from  external  feeders  can- 
not compensate  for  a  dry  ball  at  any  time,  least  of 
aU  when  the  fruit  is  swelling  or  stoning.  These 
late  trees  do  not  require  fire-heat,  although  it  is 
well  to  have  it  at  command  for  driving  out  stagnant 
moisture  when  the  fruit  is  setting,  and  again  when 
it  is  ripe.  At  other  times  cold  orchard-house  treat- 
ment is  all  that  is  needed,  and  the  fruit  grown  well 
and  ripened  thoroughly  is  infinitely  superior  to 
anything  met  with  on  open  walls  in  our  fickle 
climate.  W.  C. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDRINO. 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

{Contintded.) 

Crataegus  (Thorns).— A  few  of  the  Thorns 
are  familiar  trees  in  most  gardens,  and  very 
valuable  ornaments  they  are,  but  the  genus, 
numbering  over  fifty  species,  is  not  nearly  so 
well  represented  as  it  should  be.  Some  of  the 
moat  beautiful  kinds  are  seldom  seen  outside 
botanical  gardens.  Almost  every  Thorn  is 
hardy  in  English  gardens ;  some  are  remarkable 
for  their  flowers,  others  for  their  ornamental 
fruits,  while  in  a  few  the  habit  of  growth  renders 
them  most  important  to  the  landscape  gardener. 
The  commonest  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  Thorns  is  the  common  C .  Oxyacantha, 
the  native  Hawthorn  or  Whitethorn.  The 
typical  white  kind  is  lovely  enough,  but  being 
so  common  everywhere  its  varieties  are  most 


varieties.     Altogether  our  native  Hawthorn  is 
one  of  the  most  important  trees  in  our  gardens. 

The  list  of  other  species  deserving  of  atten- 
tion in  private  gardens  is  long  ;  a  selection  of 
the  very  best  would    include   the   following  : 
The  Oockspur  Thorn  (C.  Crus-galli)  from  North 
America,  usually  seen  about  10  feet  in  height, 
is   chiefly  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  growth, 
particularly  tliat  of  the  variety  pyracanthifolia. 
In  this  the  branches  spread  out  horizontally  like 
a  table,  and  the  older  the  tree  becomes  the  more 
pronounced  the  table-like  growth.     There  are 
other  distinct  sorts  of  the  Cockspur  Thorn,  such 
as  nana,  linearis,  ovalifolia,  and  prunifolia,  all 
of  which  are  procurable  from  nurseries.     The 
Scarlet-fruited  Thorn,  also  North  American,  is 
beautiful  both  when  covered  with  white  bloom 
in  early  summer  or  with  scarlet  fruits  in  autumn. 
The   Tansy-leaved   Thorn   (C.    tanacetifolia)   is 
very  handsome  in  foliage.     It  may  always  be 
recognised   by  its  cut  leaves  of  a  whitish  hue, 
and  by  its  being  one  of  the  latest  of  all  Thorns 
to  flower.     Three  very  fine  species  in  fruit  are 
0.  Azarolus,  Aronia,  and  orientalis,  all  natives 
of  the  Levant,  and,  therefore,  not  quite  so  suit- 
able for  general  cultivation  in  this  country  as 
the  more  hardy  kinds.     But  they  are  so  beauti- 
ful in  autumn,  witli  their  fruits  as  big  as  Hazel- 
nuts and  coloured  either  scarlet  or  gold,  that 
they  deserve  the  attention  of  the  tasteful  planter. 
One   specimen  of    either  of   these   on   a  lawn 
would   be   quite  sufficient  in   a  small  garden, 
as  they   are   of    spreading  growth    and    grow 
in  good   soils   quite   15  feet   or  20  feet  high. 
The  Washington   Thorn   (C.   cordata)  has  the 
merit  of  flowering  when  all  the  others  are  past ; 
hence  its  value.     C.  glandulosa,  also 
known  as  C.  flava,  has  yellow  fruits. 
C.  Douglasi  has  dark  purple  haws, 
and  those  of  C.  melanocarpa  and  C. 
nigra  are  black.     The  Pyracaiith  (C. 
Pyracantha),  so  common  as   a  wall 
climber,  is  a   general  favourite   be- 
cause of  its  profuse  crop  of  orange- 
scarlet  berries  and   luxuriant   ever- 
green foliage.      It   is   suitable    also 
for  planting  in  the  open,  and  some 
beautiful   effects   may   be    made   by 
making  the  spreading  and  trailing  growth  of  the 
Pyracanth  serve  as  a  margin  to  groups  of  taller 
Thorns,  or  other  small  trees.     The  variety  Las- 
landi  fruits  more  freely  than  the  common  Pyra- 
canth when   planted   as    a    bush.     The    hardy 
Thorns  are  suitable  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  soils, 
flourisliiiig  with    equal  vigour    in    light  as  in 
heavy  soils,  while  the  majority  are  quite  at  home 
on  chalk. 


FLOWERING  EVERGREEN  CLIMBERS. 
There  are  not  many  climbers  suitable  for  general 
purposes  that  combine  the  above-named  qualities, 
the  freest  among  them  in  the  matter  of  flower  being 
strictly  deciduous,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cydonias, 
the  Forsythias,  tbe  Clematis,  &c.  On  the  other 
hand,  density  of  evergreen  foliage,  so  requisite 
for  the  clothing  of  old,  ugly  walls,  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  accompanied  by  bright  flowers  ;  instance  the 
Ivies,  the  Ampelopsis,  and  the  Buckthorns,  and  if 
the  two  are  combined  in  the  plant,  there  are  often 


The  common  Hawthorn  (C.  Oxyacantha). 

important.  We  have  now  every  gradation  of 
tint  in  the  Hawthorn  from  the  deepest  crimson, 
through  pinks  and  carmines  to  the  snowy  white- 


Cratsegus  Oxyacantha  semperflorens. 

features  that  prevent  any  special  effect  arising  from 
the  combination,  as  the  scarcity  of  flower  in  the 
evergreen  Magnolias,  or  the  uncertain  colour  of  the 
Escallonias.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  the  selec- 
tion of  plants  for  clothing  bare  waUs  may  be  a  pro- 
nounced success,  but  a  neglect  of  them,  on  the 
Chinese  Hawthorn  (Photiniaserrulata).— This  other  hand,  will  certainly  promote  a  feeling  of  re- 
is  a  plant  which  I  have  generally  noted  growing  in  i  gret,  if  it  is  found  after  the  said  plants  have  attained 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  have  failed  to  '  considerable  size  that  there  are  large  spaces  of 
see  much  beauty  in  it  as  a  shrub.  I  was,  however,  |  wall  which  present  during  the  depth  of  winter  a 
agreeably  surprised  in  going  round  the  gardens  of  bare  and  unsightly  appearance.  I  have  before 
Viscountess  Gort,  at  East  Cowes  Castle,  where  I  called  attention  to  the  desirability  of  judicious 
noted  the  largest  specimen  I  have  ever  seen,  and  ;  planting  in  this  matter,  so  blending,  in  fact,  the 
which  quite  changed  my  opinion  respecting  it.  The  many  really  good  things  that  one  can  obtain  for  the 
plant  in  question  is  about  40  feet  high,  tapering  j  purpose,  that  there  shall  only  be  occasional  totally 
upwards,  and  perfectly  symmetrical.  The  young  j  leafless  spots.  It  is  wonderful  how  interesting  these 
shoots  and  leaves  being  deep  reddish  brown  afford  j  old  walls  are  when  they  are  well  covered  with 
an  elegant  and  pleasing  contrast  to  the  old  foliage,  \  climbers  ;  something  fresh  meets  one  at  almost  every 


neas  of  the  double  sort.     Everyone  now  knows  ,  which,  by  the  way,  is  bright  green,  and  has  a  very   step,  and  the  combination  of  scent  and  colour 
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most  attractive.  There  is,  too,  in  such  cases  a  long 
season  of  iiower ;  indeed,  it  is  only  for  some  few 
weeks  that  these  walls  are  quite  destitute  of  bloom, 
for  the  Cbimonanthus  is  quickly  followed  by  the 
Forsythias  and  the  Cydonias,  and  these  are  suc- 
ceeded in  their  turn  by  all  the  summer-flowering 
climbers  which  last  until  the  autumn  frosts  nip  the 
latest  flowers.  Just  now  the  Cydonias  are  very  pretty : 
breadths  of  wall  covered  respectively  with  the  white 
and  flesh-coloured  varieties  are  literally  sheets  of 
bloom. 

Two  most  desirable  climbers,  indeed  two  of  the 
very  best  that  can  be  found  for  covering  unsightly 
walls,  are  Ceanothus  Gi  oire  de  Versailles  and  the  small 
white-flowered  Honeysuckle.  They  combine  all  the 
requisite  features  so  essential  in  climbers,  viz.,  semi- 
evergreen  foliage,  brightness  and  profusion  of 
flower,  with  a  pendulous  graceful  habit.  In  the 
case  of  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles  it  is  rather 
remarkable  that  it  not  only  supersedes  C.  azareus  in 
flower  and  foliage,  but  that  it  is  also  more  decidedly 
evergreen.  Contrasted  with  the  older  variety,  this 
has  larger  foliage  of  a  darker  and  more  glossy 
green,  the  individual  racemes  of  flower  are  con- 
siderably longer  and  deeper  in  colour,  and  the  plant 
itself  is  a  stronger  grower.  I  find  both  bear  the 
most  severe  frost  with  perfect  impunity,  but  the 
bitter  winds  of  early  spring  have  the  effect,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  azureus,  of  browning  and 
shrivelling  the  old  leaves.  This  Ceanothus  flourishes 
best  in  a  deep,  rather  light  loam,  and  given  this  it 
will  furnish  a  large  space  of  wall  very  quickly.  It 
can  easily  be  propagated  in  spring  or  early  autumn 
from  cuttings  of  firm,  well- ripened  wood,  which  may 
be  inserted  in  a  rather  light  soil  under  a  hand-light 
and  transferred  to  a  nursery  bed  for  a  season  before 
they  are  planted  in  permanent  quarters.  A  capital 
companion  for  this  Ceanothus  is  the  small  white 
Honeysuckle,  a  profuse  and  consistent  flowering 
variety  with  a  most  delicious  scent.  This  is  a  climber 
of  great  and  exceptional  merit,  as  in  addition  to  its 
many  good  qualities  it  is  practically  evergreen,  and 
being  a  very  fast  grower  it  is  one  of  the  best  things 
that  can  be  employed  where  old  walls,  old  tree 
stems,  &3.,  are  to  be  quickly  covered.  It  will 
flourish  admirably  in  the  compost  advised  for  the 
Ceanothus,  and  may  be  propagated  in  a  similar 
manner,  although  plants  will  be  more  expeditiously 
famished  from  autumnal  layering.  I  may  mention 
in  connection  with  both  these  climbers  that  any 
pruning  required  should  be  deferred  until  spring, 
as  early  catting  lays  bare  the  young  or  tender 
growth,  and  when  this  is  nipped  by  frost  and  biting 
wind,  the  coming  season's  flowers  and  foliage  are 
iojared.  E.  Burkell. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


as  much  through.  They  are  now  thickly  covered  with 
flowers  and  form  masses  of  soft  crimson  very  pleasing 
to  see.  Although  the  flowering  season  is  rather  short, 
the  foliage  is  always  good,  and  the  autumn  tints  are 
frequently  very  handsome.  This  Kibes  is  one  of  our 
earliest  and  best  flowering  shrubs,  and  will  grow  any- 
where even  when  heavily  shaded  with  trees. — John  C. 
TALL.iCK,  Livennere. 


The  Judaw  Tree  (Cercis  siliqnMtrum)  in  the  gardens  of 
Gunnersbury  House  was  a  few  days  ago  oonmenciiig  to 
bloom  freely.  It  is  an  excellent  specimen  and  is  planted 
against  a  wall  The  flowers  appear  in  clusters  on  botti 
trunk  and  branches. 

DoublP  whife  Cherry  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
graceful  tree.  The  .specimen  nea--  the  rockery  at  Chiswick 
U  wreathed  with  the  pure  double  white  flowers,  and  the 
wonder  is,  consideiing  the  great  merits  of  this  Cherry,  that 
roora  do  not  plant  it. 

Callistemon  viridiflorus.  — This  is  another 
Australian  plant  which  thrives  in  the  shrobhery  at 
Osborne,  and  affords  evidence  that  many  of  ^  these 
plants  would  easilv  become  naturalised  in  this  fav- 
oured island.  Thn  plant  appears  to  flower  most  pro- 
fusely, although  it  was  too  early  in  the  season  to  see 
it  blooming. 
The  Tasmanian  Myrtle  fFagus  Cunninghami). 

This  ia  a  handsome  tree  not  often  met  with,  but 

which  is  represented  in  the  Queen's  garden  at  Osborne 
by  a  specimen  some  20  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
somewhat  triangulur,  leathpry  in  texture,  and  coarsely 
serrated  on  the  edges.  This  species  is  a  native  of 
Tasmania.  It,  with  tlie  other  kinds  peculiar  to  the 
antipodes,  are  called  there  by  the  residents  Birches, 
instead  of  lieech. 

The  Flo-wering  Currant. — Large  bushes  of  the 
Flowering  Currant  (Rihes  sanguinea)  are  conspicuous 
objects  in  the  landscape  just  now.  Well  placed  in  the 
foreground  of  an  evergropu  shruliljerv  and  allowed  fall 


foreground  or  an  evergroon  Bnruiiuerv  anu  aiiowuu  imi 
freedom  of  growth,  the  Flowering  Currants  have  de- 
veloped into  bushes  from  10  feet  to  15  feet  high,  and 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.   MOLTNEUX. 

EARLY-FLOWERING   CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 

Early-flowerino  Chrysanthemums  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes — those  which  bloom  in 
the  borders  when  planted  out,  and  those  varie- 
ties which,  when  under  glass,  flower  earlier  than 
the  ordinary  November  kinds,  say  from  the 
middle  of  September  to  the  end  of  October. 
During  the  autumn,  flowers  become  somewhat 
scarce,  the  outside  border  plants,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Dahlias,  being  nearly  past,  and  flowers 
under  glass  not  over-abundant.  A  batch,  there- 
fore, of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  comes 
in  at  a  good  time. 

Those  varieties  which  flower  during  the  months 
named  must  have  the  preference  in  point  of 
usefulness,  and  if  the  plants  are  properly  managed 
they  will  provide  a  crop  of  bloom,  when  they 
can  be  removed  to  make  room  for  the  regular 
general  collection.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor 
wise  to  grow  a  large  collection  of  dift'erent  va- 
rieties. It  is  much  better  to  confine  the  selec- 
tion to  a  few  well-tried  kinds  which  are  certain 
to  prove  remunerative  in  the  end  than  to  culti- 
vate a  large  collection  merely  for  the  sake  of 
novelty.     For  flowering  in  pot.s — 

Mmb.  C.  Desgraxge  is  the  best  variety  we  have. 
When  the  flower  is  expanding  it  has  a  cream- 
coloured  shade  of  colour  in  the  centre,  but  when 
fully  developed  it  is  pure  white,  and  on  this  account 
is  especially  valuable  for  the  decoration  of  churches 
at  harvest  festivals.  When  cultivated  to  produce 
large  blooms  the  plants  grow  2  feet  G  inches  to 
feet  high.  The  leading  shoot  should  be  pinched  at 
about  (J  inches  high,  and  the  additional  growths 
formed  after  this  topping  should  be  disbudded  to 
five  or  six  on  each  plant,  removing  all  side  growths 
as  they  are  formed  and  retaining  the  first  flower 
buds  which  form  before  the  end  of  July.  This 
variety  also  carries  such  good  foliage,  that  for  mix- 
ing among  other  plants  in  groups  at  shows  or  the 
conservatory  it  is  specially  valuable;  S-inch  pots 
are  large  enough  to  bloom  the  plants  in,  potting 
and  other  details  of  treatment  being  carried  out  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  those  of  other  sections. 

G.  Wermig,  except  in  colour,  which  is  a  prim- 
rose-yellow, is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  former 
kind,  from  which  it  is  a  sport.  The  flowers  of  both 
varieties  often  each  measure  (5  inches  in  diameter 
under  good  cultivation.  The  treatment  should  be 
the  same  as  for  its  parent. 

Mr9.  Eurrell  is  a  sulphur-coloured  sport  from 
Mme.  Desgrange  ;  it  is  very  dwarf,  flowering  freely 
even  in  small  pots,  and  on  this  account  it  would  be 
a  profitable  variety  to  grow.  Plants  of  this  sort 
topped  twice  make  capital  subjects  for  conservatory 
or  house  decoration. 

Moss.  E.  Pynaert  Van  Gbert  is  a  free-flower- 
ing Japanese  variety,  with  deep  orange-yellow 
flowers  striped  with  crimson.  It  is  best  to  allow, 
say,  six  stems  to  each  plant  after  the  first  natural 
break.  By  this  method  it  grows  about  i  feet  high. 
Where  large  blooms  are  not  so  much  an  object 
allow  the  same  number  of  branches  to  grow,  but  the 
flower-buds  should  not  be  thinned  so  freely,  allow- 
ing more  to  expand  in  clusters  upon  each  stem. 

Bouquet  Estival,  which  has  rosy  purple  flowers, 
is  a  free-flowering  sort,  growing  only  2  feet  high. 
It  is  best  grown  with  numerous  flowers  upon  each 
shoot. 

E.  G.  Henderson,  yellow,  shaded  with  crimson, 


is  very  distinct  and  good.  It  attains  5  feet  high 
when  grown  on  the  large  bloom  system,  as  it  should 
be. 

Isidore  Feral  is  rosy  lilac  and  very  free-flower- 
ing ;  the  plants  grow  3  feet  high. 

Mrs.  Cullingford,  a  hybrid  pompon,  is  pure 
white  and  very  free- flowering.  Top  the  plant  once, 
after  which  allow,  say,  four  growths  to  start,  these 
in  turn  producing  side  shoots  and  numerous  flower- 
buds,  which  should  not  be  disbudded  too  freely. 

Blushing  Bride  is  also  a  hybrid  pompon,  and 
very  free  flowering.  The  peduncles  being  stout  the 
flowers  are  shown  ofi:  to  advantage;  in  colour  they 
are  rosy  blush,  changing  to  a  delicate  shade  under 
glass.     It  is  a  capital  variety  for  cutting  from. 

La  Petite  Marie  is  a  very  fine  pompon  variety 
for  producing  dwarf  plants,  which  may  be  grown  in 
small  pots.  The  flower  is  pure  white,  and  the  plant 
grows  1  foot  high. 

La  Viergb  is  a  pure  white  reflexed  variety, 
larger  than  an  ordinary  pompon,  and  being  some- 
what later  than  some  of  the  earlier  flowering  varie- 
ties is  all  the  more  useful. 

Flora,  bright  yellow,  is  a  valuable  pompon  where 
flowers  of  this  colour  are  in  demand. 

Lyon  is  a  bright  rosy  purple  pompon  well  worthy 
of  cultivation.  It  gives  a  variety  of  colour  and  pro- 
duces flowers  freely,  which  are  of  good  form. 

Alice  Butcher  is  a  sport  from  the  previous 
kind,  atid  produces  flowers  which  are  of  an  orange- 
red  colour. 

For  planting  to  flower  in  the  herbaceous  or 
shrubbery  borders,  early-flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  valuable,  as  they  come  into  bloom  at 
a  time  when  the  regular  occupants  of  the  bor- 
ders, as  a  rule,  are  past  their  best.  The  plants 
should  be  topped  once  or  twice  to  induce  a 
stocky  growth  and  to  prevent  their  growing  so 
tall  as  they  otherwise  would  if  allowed  to  grow 
away  at  first  without  stopping.  They  are  very 
liable  to  be  damaged  by  wind.s  if  not  properly 
secured  to  stakes  during  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember, as  at  tliis  time  strong  gales  of  wind  are 
prevalent.  Much  care  should  be  exercised  in 
allowing  sufficient  space  between  each  plant  be- 
fore planting  out,  which  should  be  done  about 
the  middle  of  this  month.  A  mulching  of  short 
manure  put  on  during  the  summer  will  reduce 
the  necessity  of  giving  so  much  water  to  the 
roots,  which  must  he  done  if  the  best  results  are 
to  be  obtained. 

Mme.  Desgrange  and  its  two  sports,  C.  Wermig 
and  Mrs.  Burrell,  are  as  useful  for  the  borders  as 
they  are  for  pots. 

Nanu.m,  creamy  white,  is  stocky  in  growth,  and 
flowers  freely  at  the  end  of  July  and  the  beginning 
of  August.     It  is  one  of  the  best  border  varieties. 

MiGNON,  rich  deep  yellow,  is  one  of  the  best  of 
its  colour,  being  dwarf  in  growth  and  producing  a 
mass  of  flowers. 

LA  Petite  Marie  is  specially  useful  for  the 
fronts  of  the  borders,  as  it  is  so  dwarf  in  growth. 

Mme.  Jolivart,  blush  white,  is  good  in  habit 
and  is  also  free  flowering.     It  grows  li  feet  high. 

Mmb.  Piccol,  rosy  purple,  is  also  a  fine  sort.  It 
attains  a  height  of  2  feet. 

Frederick  Pele,  crimson,  tipped  gold ;  Lyon, 
rosy  purple  ;  Early  Blush,  blush  pink  ;  Anastasio, 
light  purple  ;  and  Golden  Fleece,  bright  yellow,  are 
also  desirable  varieties. 


Chrysanthemum   Beauts   des   Jardins.— 

Though  we  have  had  several  lists  from  time  to  time  in 
TiiK  G.MiliEN  of  scented  Chrysanthemums,  I  have  nf)t 
noticed  this  variety  mentioned  in  any  of  them.  The 
perfume  of  the  blossoms  of  this  is  very  pleasing.  The 
variety  under  notice  was  sent  out  by  M.  Delaux  in 
1884  and  belongs  to  the  Japanese  class,  but  the  flowers 
are  too  email  for  exhibition  purposes,  though  its 
pleasing  shade  of  colour  renders  it  very  useful  for  de- 
coration. The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  amaranth  tint 
with  a  shade  of  violet,  so  that  thoy  afford  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  light-llowered  kinds.  It  is  a  variety 
that  is  certainly  tar  more  worthy  of  cultivation  than 
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many  of  the  so-called  new  kinds  with  which  we  ai-e 
■completely  inundated,  and  the  majority  of  which 
should  never  have  been  sent  out. — H.  P. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 
Where  a  large  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  is 
grown,  either  for  the  production  of  exhibition 
bloom  or  specimen  or  bush  plants,  there  will  in 
many  instances  be  considerable  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  affording  the  necessary  protection  under 
glass,  now  that  so  many  other  subjects  claim 
attention.  Particularly  is  this  felt  where  many 
plants  are  needed  for  subtropical  bedding,  as  these 
plants  need  the  protection  of  the  frames  for  a 
longer  period  than  do  the  ordinary  bedding  plants, 
such  as  Pelargoniums.  Where  a  collection  of 
Chrysanthemums  intended  for  supplying  large  ex- 
hibition blooms,  for  instance,  has  been  carefully 
attended  to  up  to  the  present  time,  and  for  the  want 
of  frame  room  the  plants  must  go  outdoors,  it  would 
be  unwise  to  stand  them  outside  without  any  pro- 
tection from  the  frost  or  strong  easterly  gales  which 
are  generally  experienced  about  the  middle  of  the 
month.  Where  plenty  of  air  and  space  have  been 
allowed  between  them,  such  plants  will  be  in  much 
better  condition  to  take  their  place  out  of  doors 
than  those  that  had  the  reverse  treatment  to  that 
named.  A  strong  easterly  wind  is  the  worst  enemy 
to  the  plants  at  this  stage  of  their  growth,  as  if 
proper  shelter  is  not  given,  the  leaves,  owing  to  their 
succulent  nature,  become  much  braised,  if  not 
broken  off  altogether.  Where  they  become  thus 
damaged  at  this  early  stage,  a  check  to  the  growth 
must  naturally  follow.  The  importance,  therefore, 
of  proper  measures  being  taken  to  avoid  such  a  state 
of  things  occurring  must  be  evident  to  all  growers 
of  Chrysanthemums. 

If  a  position  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  is  avail- 
able so  much  the  better,  as  some  shelter  both  from 
frost  and  winds  will  be  had.  Failing  this,  and  the 
plants  have  of  necessity  to  stand  in  the  open,  they 
may  be  fenced  around  with  hurdles  thatched  with 
straw,  or  canvas  or  mats  may  be  quickly  placed  over 
the  top,  if  provision  is  made  for  this  by  fixing  a 
stake  at  intervals  down  the  middle.  Fasten  to  this 
a  light  rail  over  which  the  canvas  or  mats  will  hang, 
thus  keeping  the  covering  from  breaking  the  points 
of  the  plants  when  placed  on  at  night  to  ward  off 
frost,  while  the  hurdles  by  day  will  shield  them  from 
catting  winds.  Nothing  is  better  than  a  bed  of  coal 
ashes  whereon  to  stand  the  plants,  as  it  prevents 
the  ingress  of  worms,  and  at  the  same  time  forms  a 
free  passage  for  the  water  to  pass  away  after  run- 
ning through  the  soil.  If  the  plants  are  placed  at 
the  foot  of  a  south  wall  where  it  is  net  practicable 
to  place  ashes,  boards,  slates,  cr  tiles  should  be 
provided  to  prevent  the  pots  standing  on  the  soil. 
Growth  being  quickly  made  at  this  stage,  attention 
should  be  freely  given  to  securing  the  points  of 
each  shoot  to  a  stake,  as  they  are  more  liable  to  be 
snapped  off  by  wind  when  loose,  thus  causing  dis- 
appointment later  on.  E.  M. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

AsPABAOUs. — Although  rather  late.  Asparagus  is 
now  coming  up  thickly,  and  the  quality  is  ex- 
ceptionally good.  Opinions  vary  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  cutting  or  leaving  the  smaller  shoots,  but 
after  having  tried  both  plans  I  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  nothing  is  gained  by  leaving  the 
smallest  growth.  The  best  crowns  are  formed  by 
the  strongest  shoots,  and  much  depends  upon  the 
vigour  of  all  growth  made  subsequent  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  cutting.  Allowing  early  and  weakly  growth 
to  develop  only  weakens  the  later  shoots,  and  in 
reality  does  more  harm  than  good.  What  we  obtain 
from  a  strong  stool  or  clump  this  season  was  stored 
in  the  crowns  last  year,  and  the  supposed  gain, 
owing  to  improved  root  action  consequent  upon 
leaving  young  shoots  uncut,  is  more  imaginary  than 
real.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  strengthen  weakly 
plants  should  cut  the  smallest  shoots,  or  merely 
thin  out,  leaving  a  number  of  strong  shoots  to 
develop,  this  being  one  sure  method  of  increasing 


the  size  of  next  year's  Asparagus.  In  warm  grow- 
ing weather  it  is  advisable  to  cut  over  the  beds 
every  morning.  This  should  be  done  carefully,  or 
much  mischief  may  result.  All  the  shoots  from 
C  inches  to  8  inches  in  length  ought  to  be  traced 
down  to  the  crowns  and  cut  away  without  damaging 
more  backward  growth.  The  produce  should  be 
sorted  over  and  neatly  bunched  up,  all  the  points 
being  perfectly  level.  The  smaller  shoots  are  in  our 
case  used  in  soups  only.  To  have  Asparagus  at  its 
best  it  ought  to  be  eaten  the  same  day  as  it  is  cut, 
but  as  this  is  not  generally  possible  it  must  be 
stored  till  wanted  for  packing  or  use.  No  vege- 
tables are  improved,  the  reverse  more  often  being 
the  case,  by  long  contact  with  water.  And  the 
Asparagus  bunches  ought  therefore  to  be  set  on  or 
buried  in  damp  Moss,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place.  By 
this  time  it  will  be  seen  how  many  failures  there 
are  among  the  newly-planted  Asparagus.  It" is  not 
yet  too  late  to  make  good  these  blanks,  but  any 
transplanted  ought  not  to  be  kept  long  out  of  the 
ground,  and  should  further  have  their  roots  sur- 
rounded with  a  little  old  manure  and  good  soil. 

Potatoes. — A  few  warm  sunny  days  have  for- 
warded these  considerably,  both  early  and  late 
varieties  being  in  many  instances  well  through  the 
ground.  We  are  not  yet  safe  from  frosts,  low-lying 
localities  being  especially  liable  to  injury  by  them 
as  late  as  the  first  or  second  week  in  June.  Directly 
the  rows  are  plainly  discernible,  all  should  be 
moulded  over,  the  tops  being  completely  buried. 
This  will  save  a  portion  of  the  stems.  The  most 
damage  is  done  when  the  ground  is  in  a  cold,  wet 
state,  and  the  least  when  it  is  dry  and  warm,  the 
warmth  radiated  from  the  ground  frequently  saving 
the  young  haulm ;  consequently,  the  moulding  up 
should  be  done  in  the  morning  as  much  as  possible, 
so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  dried  and  warmed  some- 
what before  sunset.  The  best  time  to  apply  soot, 
wood  ashes,  or  special  manures  of  any  kind  is  in 
showery  weather  and  soon  after  the  iirst  moulding 
up.  If  the  dressing  is  then  hoed  into  the  surface 
on  each  tide  of  the  rows,  it  will  be  gradually  washed 
down  to  the  roots.  When  the  application  is  de- 
ferred until  the  final  moulding  takes  places  much 
of  it  will  be  drawn  into  the  ridges,  where  it  pro- 
bably will  remain  in  a  dry  state,  and,  consequently, 
will  not  benefit  the  Potatoes.  This  season  the 
ground  was  easily  got  into  capital  condition  for 
Potatoes,  and  as  the  sets  are  starting  very  strongly 
there  is  every  prospect  of  good  crops  resulting. 

Borecoles  or  Kales. — Daring  the  latter  part 
of  April  and  up  to  the  present  time,  green  vege- 
tables have  been  even  more  in  demand  than  they 
were  in  the  winter.  Very  few  seem  to  have  a  good 
supply,  and  those  depending  upon  the  greengrocers 
have  fared  very  badly  indeed.  All  the  while 
Brussels  Sprouts  were  fairly  plentiful  there  were 
fewer  complaints,  but  owing  to  the  failure  of 
Broccoli  in  many  gardens,  and  the  premature 
"bolting"  of  spring  Cabbage,' there  is  nothing  to 
succeed  them.  Instead,  therefore,  of  growing  so 
many  Broccoli,  it  is  advisable  to  plant  a  few  rows, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  each  establish- 
ment, of  the  hardy  and  reliable  Borecoles.  The 
Scotch  or  Green-curled  are  pretty  generally  grown, 
an  improved  form  of  Read's  Hearting  giving  first  a 
Savoy-like  heart,  and  a  good  supply  of  greens  later 
on.  Cottagers'  Kale,  if  established  early,  yields  a 
long  succession  of  fairly  succulent  greens  and  is  very 
serviceable.  Asparagus,  or  Buda  Kale,  is  rather 
later  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  but  in  such  seasons 
as  we  are  now  passing  through  is  even  more  profit- 
able. There  are  green  and  purple-leaved  forms, 
which  are  equally  hardy  and  good.  Daring  April, 
May,  and  part  of  June  a  few  rows  of  plants,  if  kept 
closely  cut  over,  will  yield  large  quantities  of  suc- 
culent greens  which  rarely  fail  to  please.  It  is  also 
recommended  for  blanching  and  cooking  similarly 
to  Seakale  ;  but  I  have  not  tried  it  in  this  way,  and 
should  say  the  young  stalks  would  make  a  poor 
substitute  for  Asparagus.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
sow  the  seed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  plants 
suitable  to  put  out  in  succession  to  other  crops,  or 
the  seed  may  be  sown  any  time  in  July  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain.  The  drills  oueht  to  be  drawn 
18  inches  apart,  moistened  if  at  all  dry,  the  seed 


sown  thinly,  and  the  plants  eventually  thinned  to 
about  12  inches  apart,  or  they  may  be  left  still  closer 
if  raised  late. 

CouvE  TronchudA. — This  is  included  in  all 
catalogues,  but  it  frequently  happens  that  those 
who  order  it  are  supplied  with  something  very  dif- 
ferent and  perhaps  quite  inferior  to  the  true  Couve 
Tronchuda  or  Portugal  Cabbage.  The  genuine 
article,  if  well  grown,  forms  a  good-sized  heart 
which  boils  very  tender  and  is  delicately  flavoured. 
If  preferred,  the  midribs  only  may  be  well  boiled  and 
served  as  a  substitute  for  Seakale.  It  is  hardier  than 
many  imagine,  and  is  in  season  during  the  spring 
months.  "The  seed  ought  to  be  sown  at  once  in  the 
open,  and  the  plants  put  out  on  fairly  rich  ground  as 
soon  as  large  enough.  The  rows  may  be  2  feet 
apart,  a  distance  of  l-S  inches  dividing  the  plants  in 
the  row.  A  single  row  or  about  thirty  plants  would 
in  most  small  gardens  be  quite  sufficient. 

Sprouting  Bkoccoli. — This  being  hardier  than 
the  ordinary  Broccoli  is  very  extensively  grown  as  a 
speculative  crop.  Should  the  winter  prove  mild 
and  Broccoli  be  plentiful  there  is  but  little  demand 
for  sprouting  Broccoli,  but  in  the  event  of  a  failure 
of  the  former  it  pays  surprisingly  well,  quite  fabulous 
prices  being  given  for  a  few  acres.  This  season  im- 
mense quantities  were  cut  and  sold  throughout  the 
country  long  before  any  heads  were  formed  or 
before  they  had  arrived  at  perfection.  Even  if 
other  Broccoli  is  plentiful,  a  few  or  many  plants 
according  to  circumstances  might  well  be  grown  in 
most  gardens.  They  are  most  productive  when 
raised  and  planted  out  on  good  ground  early,  but 
plants  raised  in  May  or  Jane,  if  well  attended  to, 
will  also  yield  several  good  pickings.  When  planted 
early  the  rows  ought  to  be  2  feet  apart  and  the 
plants  not  less  than  IS  inches  asunder,  but  those 
raised  late  may  be  planted  rather  more  thickly. 

Two  good  Broccoli. — For  use  during  April 
and  the  early  part  of  May  I  can  strongly  recommend 
the  Leamington,  this,  perhaps,  being  one  of  the 
most  popular  varieties  in  cultivation.  No  other 
variety,  if  we  except  Veitch's  Autumn  Protecting, 
can  be  relied  upon  to  give  such  a  long  succession  of 
hearts,  and  a  good  breadth  may,  therefore,  be  safely 
planted  without  the  risk  of  an  undesirable  glut  re- 
sulting. Moreover  it  is  fairly  hardy  and  forms 
large,  close  white  hearts  of  excellent  quality  when 
cooked.  I  have  seen  very  fine  heads  of  this  varipty, 
as  late  as  May  20,  cut  from  plants  lifted  and  bedded 
in  on  a  north  border.  "\'eitch'3  Model  forms  an 
admirable  succession  to  the  Leamington,  and  is  in 
every  respect  first-class.  It  is  of  sturdy  growth,  not 
one  of  our  plants  being  killed  by  frosts  or  cold 
winds,  and  during  the  whole  of  May  plenty  of  close 
conical  hearts  are  available.  The  inner  leaves  fold 
closely  over  the  hearts  and  blanch  like  a  Cabbage, 
and  if  we  wait  till  these  unfold,  the  heart  also  is 
open  and  to  a  certain  extent  spoilt.  Cut  early,  and 
cooked  entire,  the  quality  and  appearance  of  the 
hearts  are  equal  to  those  of  the  best  Cauliflowers. 
Our  seed  of  these  and  other  Broccoli  was  sown 
during  the  first  week  in  May,  but  in  warm  districts 
seed  may  yet  be  sown  on  an  open  border.  Others 
who  have  already  sown  these  two  varieties  will  do 
well  to  plant  them  rather  extensively  in  preference 
to  those  that  are  less  reliable. 

Seed  eaiujees. — In  manysmallgardensbut  little 
space  can  be  spared  for  raising  the  necessary  quanti- 
ties  of  Cauliflowers,  Broccoli,  SavoTs,  and  Borecole 
plants,  and  many  prefer  to  buy  what  they  require 
owing  to  repeated  failures  with  seed.  Unfortunately, 
the  plants  bought  are  not  always  to  be  relied 
upon,  the  varieties  or  stock  in  many  instances 
being  very  inferior.  If,  instead  of  sowing  the  seed 
among  fruit  trees  and  bushes,  or  in  other  unsuitable 
spots,  a  pinch  of  each  variety  were  sown  in  flat 
boxes  or  pans  set  in  the  full  sunshine  and  properly 
attended  to,  every  sound  seed  would  germinate  and 
plenty  of  plants  be  obtained.  In  one  instance  that 
recently  came  under  my  notice,  an  amateur  sets  a 
row  of  1.3-inch  pots  thickly  on  a  walk  against  a 
sunny  wall.  These  are  lightly  drained  and  three 
parts  filled  with  rich  loamy  soil,  on  this  being  placed 
about  2  inches  of  sifted  sandy  soil.  Early  in  May 
these  are  utilised  for  raising  a  few  dozens  of  the 
favourite  autumn  Cauliflowers,  Broccoli,  and  such 
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like,  all  the  winter  green  plants,  in  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  Brassels  Sprouts,  these  being  raised 
under  glass  much  earlier.  When  of  good  size,  and 
before  they  are  drawn,  the  required  number  of 
plants  are  pricked  out  in  an  open  spot  in  rows  and 
duly  labelled,  being  eventually  transplanted  to  where 
they  are  to  grow.  Early  in  June  a  strong  Tomato 
plant  is  placed  in  each  of  the  pots,  and  the  wall  is 
soon  profitably  clothed.  We  f  eldom  sow  the  whole 
of  our  seeds  at  one  time,  and  if  any  should  fail 
badly,  more  are  at  once  sown  in  boxes  and  set  in  a 
warm  position  outside.  Thus  treated.  Snow's 
Broccoli  and  other  rather  expensive  varieties  germi- 
nate more  surely,  and  the  plants  soon  overtake  any 
raised  a  little  earlier  in  the  open  ground.  The 
seedlings  in  this  case  must  be  pricked  off  before 
being  finally  planted  out. 

The  bubbish  heap. — During  this  month  a 
large  heap  of  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoy  and 
other  stumps  accumulate  as  well  as  much  other 
rubbish.  If  there  is  a  good  proportion  of  dry 
woody  material  and  any  waste  wood  to  spare,  it  is 
advisable  to  start  a  fire,  gradually  banking  this  up 
with  the  old  stumps  and  other  rubbish  forked  out 
from  the  heap.  If  kept  well  enclosed  the  fire  will 
slowly  reduce  the  whole  to  ashes,  and  a  valuable 


but  one.  Cottagers  are  great  sinners  in  this  respect, 
and  for  this  reason  their  crops  are  soon  over.  One  of 
our  Sweet  Pea  raisers  allows  a  foot  apart  between  the 
plants,  as  only  in  this  way  can  he  well  judge  of  the 
merits  of  a  new  variety.  Let  anyone  by  way  of  ex- 
periment allow  a  garden  Pea  of  a  fairly  strong-growing 
kind  to  grow  alone,  and  he  will  then  see  how  unneces- 
saryit  is  to  have  the  plants  thick  in  the  rows. — J.  C.  B. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
I  THINK  that  one  of  the  best  guides  an  amateur  or 
cottage  gardener  can  take  in  the  matter  of  kitchen 
gardening  is  that  of  a  good  market  gardener,  should 
such  an  one  live  in  their  neighbourhood.  Many  a 
useful  wrinkle  can  be  picked  up  by  walking  through 
a  market  garden.  Round  London  the  market  gar- 
deners have  just  sown  one  crop  of  their  Coleworts, 
or  CoUards  or  Collets,  as  they  are  variously  termed. 
Young  plants  of  Cabbage  may  be  termed  Coleworts, 
that  is,  before  their  hearts  have  become  firm  ;  but 
the  old  Devonshire  Colewort  is  still  amongst  us, 
and  is  used  largely  by  market  gardeners  for 
"  bunched  greens."  The  market  gardeners  sow  the 
seed  in  drills,  thinly  of  course,  and  then  pull  out  all 
the  forwardest  plants  and  dibble  them  out  in 
pieces  of  spare  ground.    This  being  done  succes- 


almost  useless  to  sow  tender  things  in  the  open  air 
before  the  first  week  in  that  month,  else  there  is  so 
much  danger  of  the  plants  being  cut  off  by  frost. 
The  gardener  should  watch  for  the  appearance  of 
the  seed  leaves,  and  by  means  of  his  hoe  draw 
some  fine  soil  over  them.  Or,  if  he  happens  to  have 
by  him  some  of  that  useful  material  in  a  garden — 
Cocoa  fibre  refuse — a  sprinkling  of  this  overhead 
will  be  found  an  admirable  protection.  The  earliest 
of  the  Runner  Beans  is  the  Painted  Lady,  which 
bears  scarlet  and  white  blossoms  instead  of  scarlet 
only,  as  in  the  case  of  the  well-known  Scarlet 
Runner.  The  Giant  White  Runner  has  white  blos- 
soms, and  the  seed  is  white  also.  It  is  curious  that 
in  these  three  forms  of  the  Scarlet  Runner  the 
Beans  and  blossoms  also  should  differ  in  colour. 
Some  of  our  market  gardeners,  in  order  to  have  an 
early  crop  of  Runner  Beans,  will  place  three  seeds 
in  a  5-inch  pot,  raise  the  plants  in  a  frame,  and 
then  plant  them  out  in  the  open  as  soon  as  it  is  safe 
to  do  so.  A  hole  is  dug  in  the  soil,  some  manure 
placed  at  the  bottom,  a  little  of  the  soil  thrown  in  ; 
the  Beans  are  then  turned  out  of  the  pots  and 
planted  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  stakes  are 
placed  to  them.  In  this  way  they  grow  into 
fine  plants,  get  into  bearing  quickly,  and  produce 


Crata!gus  tanacetifolia  Leeana.    (See  p.  465.) 


Craticgus  Cnis-galli  ovalifolia.    (See  p.  4G5.) 


heap  is  the  result.  We  find  this  of  good  service 
for  mixing  with  composts,  either  for  fruit  or  vege- 
table culture.  Particularly  is  it  valuable  for  stirring 
into  the  surface  of  heavy  lands,  as  it  serves  to  keep 
these  from  cracking  and  otherwise  benefits  them. 

W.  I.  M. 


Scarcity  of  green  vegetables.— I  am  told  that 
Carrots  in  tht'  London  markets  have  reali.sed  as  much 
as  8s.  per  dozen  bunches.  I  know  that  Ga.  per  dozen 
have  been  returned  to  the  growers,  which  shows  how 
scarce  green  vegetables  are  at  the  present  time.  This 
season  a  small  breadth  of  Turnip-tops  which  the  more 
genial  weather  of  the  last  week  or  two  has  brought 
into  succulent  growth  has  proved  very  useful.  When 
other  grefn  stuff  fails  Turnip-tops  are  very  welcome, 
and  a  good  breadth  of  Turnips  should  be  sown  in  every 
garden  expressly  for  the  sake  of  the  greens.  Many 
like  Swede  greens,  and  I  confess  to  a  partiality  for 
them  myself,  but  the  fact  is,  that  in  a  time  of  dearth 
anything  is  welcomed. — .1.  C.  B. 

Thinning  Peas.— Mr.  Igguldpn  does  well  to  di- 
rect attention  to  the  evils  of  overiTowding  in  Pea  cul- 
ture. Comparatively  few  practise  tliinniiiR,  and  thick 
sowing  is  so  much  the  rule  that  in  the  lase  of  main 
crops  that  are  sown  at  a  time  that  favours  germination, 
there  are  generally  three  plants  when  there  should  be 


sionally,  there  are  suocessional  crops,  and  herein 
lies  a  useful  hint  for  the  cottage  gardener.  The 
Colewort  Cabbage  possesses  two  good  qualities :  it 
is  early  and  very  hardy,  and  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  the  Coleworts  are  pulled,  stalks  and  all,  tied 
into  bunches,  and  sent  to  market.  Some  years  ago 
a  handsome.  Rosette-shaped  variety  was  selected 
from  the  ordinary  green  Colewort,  and  distributed 
under  the  name  of  the  Rosette  Colewort ;  but  it  is 
found  that  heads  of  this  shape  will  come  among 
seedlings  of  the  ordinary  type. 

Any  amateur  or  cottager  having  a  small  piece  of 
garden  can  secure  a  good  supply  of  spring  Cab- 
bages by  making  two  sowings — say,  one  of  Cole- 
worts about  the  middle  of  July,  and  another  of 
Enfield  Market  variety  at  the  end  of  the  same 
month.  The  plants  of  the  last  can  be  put  out  2 
feet  apart  each  way,  and  between  them  lines  of 
Coleworts.  The  last-named  will  be  ready  first,  and 
the  crop  of  Cabbages  succeed  later. 

A  great  deal  of  the  work  of  sowing  will  be  done 
by  this  time,  but  a  few  Peas,  such  as  Veitch's  Per- 
fection, Yorkshire  Hero,  or  Omega,  maybe  sown  yet, 
also  Scarlet  Runners  and  dwarf  French  Beans,  and 
some  Lettuces  and  Radishes  for  succession.  We 
are  so  liable  to  frosts  at  the  end  of  May  that  it  is 


large  and  suocessional  crops.  The  fine  Ne  Pins 
I'ltra  Runner  Bean  can  be  grown  in  this  way  for 
exhibition. 

Of  dwarf  French  Beans  I  give  the  preference  to 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  the  Long-podded  Negro,  a  very  fine 
form  of  which  is  now  grown  under  the  name  of  the 
Monster  Long-pod,  and  the  Canadian  Wonder. 
These  three  turn  in  in  the  order  of  their  names. 
Canadian  Wonder  is  a  rather  late  variety,  a  good 
grower  and  bearer,  and  fine  for  exhibition,  pro- 
ducing long  handsome  pods. 

Let  me  recommend  amateur  and  cottage  gar- 
deners to  grow  some  plants  of  Veitch's  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflower.  The  seed  should  be  sown  at 
once  on  a  sheltered  warm  border,  and  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  large  enough  be  planted  out  in  good 
ground.  If  the  weather  proves  hot  and  dry  after 
planting  out,  water  should  be  freely  given  to  pre- 
vent the  plants  from  buttoning.  It  is  perhaps  best 
to  sow  in  April,  but  it  can  still  be  done,  provided 
no  time  is  lost.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  of  Cauli- 
flowers, and  comes  in  very  useful  in  the  autumn. 
Formerly,  Grange's  Autumn  White  Cape  Broccoli 
and  one  or  two  other  rather  tender  sorts  used  to  be 
sown  in  the  autumn,  but  this  Cauliflower  is  fast 
displacing  them.    The  seeds  of  the  Broccoli  had 
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to  be  sown  earlier,  and  they  were  longer  in  coming 
into  use.  Cauliflower  is  found  to  do  best  on  light 
land  if  heavily  manured,  and  a  quick  growth  is 
promoted  by  liberal  watering.  In  Holland  fine 
Cauliflowers  are  grown  in  the  sandy  soil  in  which 
the  Dutchmen  grow  their  Hyacinths,  with  water  at 
only  the  depth  of  a  foot,  and  the  ground  is  pre- 
pared by  liberal  dressings  of  cow  manure,  which 
with  the  moisture  rising  from  below  promotes  a 
quick  growth  and  a  fine  large  head  of  excellent 
quality. 

Eadishes  may  still  be  sown  for  succession  crops  ; 
,  the  Turnip  varieties  are  best  for  summer  work ; 
they  are  crisper  to  the  palate  in  hot,  dry  weather 
than  the  long  varieties,  and  turn  in  for  use  more 
quickly.  The  scarlet  and  white  oval-shaped  varie- 
ties are  well  worth  a  trial.  These  were  selected 
from  the  Turnip  varieties,  and  time  was  required  to 
fix  their  characters. 

Beet  may  be  sown  now ;  this  is  perhaps  the  best 
time  to  do  it,  for  if  sown  too  early,  and  a  hot,  dry, 
early  summer  follows,  the  plants,  instead  of  forming 
their  thick  fleshy  roots,  are  apt  to  run  up  to  flower 
and  be  useless.  It  is  best  to  sow  thinly  in  drills, 
IJ  inches  or  so  apart.  What  is  known  as  the 
Covent  Garden  Red,  or  Pine-apple  Beet,  is  one  of 
the  best  for  general  purposes,  bat  if  any  one  will  be 
content  with  smaller  roots,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  a  plant  that  will  not  disgrace  his  flower  garden, 
let  him  sow  Dell's  Crimson-leaved.  The  Cheltenham 
Green-leaved  Beet  is  a  green-leaved  form  of  the 
Pine-apple,  and  is  greatly  esteemed  by  the  market 
gardeners  about  Cheltenham.  The  Egyptian  Turnip- 
rooted  is  very  useful  for  an  early  crop.         R.  D. 
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THE  ART  OF  PREPARING  VEGETABLES 

FOR  THE  TABLE.* 
Veqetable  cookery,  as  usually  performed  in 
this  country,  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
under  kitchenmaid  or  the  lialf-taugkt  cook.  The 
professed  cook  too  often  relegates  his  or  her 
duty  in  this  department  to  the  underling,  as  if 
it  were  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration,  and 
this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  very  few 
among  the  educated  classes  appreciate  vegetables 
sufficiently  to  require  skilful  and  intelligent 
treatment  of  them  for  the  table.  No  doubt 
there  has  of  late  been  a  growing  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  the  appearance  of  this  little  book  is 
both  evidence  of  the  fact  and  a  contribution  to- 
wards a  better  understanding  of  it,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  we  are  happy  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
valuable  one.  What  is  chietiy  wanted  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  modes  of  cooking  and 
serving  good  vegetables  in  the  simplest  manner 
so  as  to  preserve  their  character  and  quality 
with  their  natural  flavour  and  colour  in  tender 
and  digestible  form.  This  is  essentially  the 
service  a  V Anglai.se,  and  it  is  that  which  is 
illustrated  in  this  little  volume.  For  finished 
presentation  of  vegetables  in  association  with 
abundance  of  sauce,  butter,  cheese  aw  (jratin, 
en  croquette,  &c.,  there  are  abundant  directions 
in  most  cookery  books  of  pretension. 

It  is  the  principle  of  conducting  the  elementary 
cooking  of  vegetables,  with  the  objects  si>ecified 
above,  which  our  cooks  require  to  bo  taught, 
and  this  object  is  fairly  accomplished  here ;  at 
any  rate,  we  know  no  other  manual  which  has 
done  it  more  effectually  and  practically. 

The  opening  pages  contain  sensible  directions 
and  practical  suggestions  related  to  the  general 
subject  which  are  so  often  neglected  and  un- 
known in  middle-class  kitchens.  Thus  the  re- 
marks on  the  use  of  soda  are  excellent — too 
often  used  as  it  is  without  the  slisfhtest  know- 


ledge of  its  action.  After  those  preliminary 
observations  each  vegetable  is  treated  of  sepa- 
rately, and  most  of  the  directions  given  are  very 
good.  Under  the  head  of  "Asparagus"  (p.  9), 
we  must  remark,  however,  that  the  quantity  of 
boiling  water  should  be  much  more  than  "half" 
the  depth  of  the  Asparagus  when  boiled  up- 
right. Less  than  three-fourths  will  not  suffice 
to  begin  with  ;  the  soft  heads  alone  should  be 
left  to  cook  in  the  steam. 

Few  persons  appreciate  .sufficiently  small, 
young,  and  tender  Broad  Beans  (p.  13).  No 
finer  vegetable  exists  than  these  when  shelled 
quite  early,  about  the  size  of  ordinary  Haricots 
(without  the  pods — nevertheless  very  good  in 
their  way,  as  suggested),  and  served  with  simple 
Parsley  and  butter.  When  old  and  strong, 
they  are  more  suitable  for  pigs  unless  shelled, 
and  then  they  are  tasteless.  For  it  is  the  shell 
of  the  very  early  Beans  which  contains  the  de- 
lighful  flavour,  and  then  only  is  the  vegetable  a 
delicacy. 

The  treatment  of  Kidney  Beans  at  p.  12  is  to 
be  commended.  Very  rarely  seen  here  when  thus 
served,  they  are  familiarly  known  in  this  form, 
and  rightly  prized  in  France  as  "Haricots 
panachces." 

Few  cooks  can  fail  to  derive  useful  hints  from 
the  paragraph  on  cooking  Peas.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Potatoes,  always  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance  at  an  English  table.  The 
directions  for  simple  boiling  so  as  to  produce 
fine  mealy  specimens  are  good  ;  but  the  use  of  a 
napkin  under  the  lid  during  the  last  stage  of 
cooking,  to  catch  the  steam  and  prevent  its 
running  back  as  condensed  water,  is  not  insisted 
on  (p.  49),  although  its  value  is  alluded  to  when 
the  cooked  tubers  have  been  taken  up  and  are 
waiting  to  be  served. 

The  article  on  salad  is  defective.  One  way  of 
making  it  is  recommended,  and  the  best  and 
most  approved  methods  are  not  alluded  to. 
Will  it  be  believed  that  in  so  good  a  work  as 
this  is  that  there  is  no  mention  of  pot  herbs, 
so  essential  an  element  to  all  good  cookery  I 
Fancy  a  salad  without  finely-chopped  Parsley, 
or  served  without  the  "  lurking  atoms  in  the 
bowl"  of  Tarragon  or  Chervil,  and,  for  some,  of 
Chives,  Shalot,  or  even  a  soupQon  of  Garlic. 
The  agreeable  sprinkle  of  fine  Parsley  also  in 
small  quantity  over  a  dish  of  new  Potatoes  is 
not  mentioned.  It  is  almost  inexplicable  that 
the  writer  should  have  wholly  ignored  the  abun 
dant  and  priceless  stores  of  fine  scent  and  flavour 
which  exist  in  the  "cook  s  corner"  of  a  kitchen 
garden,  the  bed  of  various  pot  herbs. 

A  dissertation  on  these,  and  not  a  mere  men- 
tion, is  wanting  to  render  the  work  complete. 
There  are  a  few  other  notable,  but  comparatively 
slight  omissions  in  this  little  book.  Thus 
Celeriac  might  have  been  named ;  also  garden 
Cress  among  salads  and  Turnip-tops  among 
table  greens.  In  another  edition  these  and 
some  other  little  matters  may  be  introduced 
with  advantage,  and  unqualified  approval  could 
be  given  to  what  is  at  present  a  useful  and 
valuable  book,  which  may  be  profitably  studied 
in  almost  every  English  kitchen.  H.  T. 


not  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  rendering  the 
hardy  garden  flowers  a  feature  at  every  exhibition 
held  between  early  spring  and  autumn. 


*  "  The  Art  of  Preparing  Vegetables  for  the  Table." 
By  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading.  Published  by  Hamilton, 
Adams  and  Co.,  32,  Paternoster  Row.    1888. 


Hardy  flowers  at  exhibitions. — It  is  a  sign 
of  the  greatly  increasing  love  for  hardy  flowers  that 
they  should  receive  recognition  now  at  our  metro- 
politan exhibitions.  There  was,  as  seen  by  our 
report,  a  most  interesting  display  of  them  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society,  not  mere  scraps,  but  large 
masses,  so  as  to  show  what  a  really  striking  effect 
hardy  flowers  are  capable  of  making  when  properly 
grown  and  judiciously  arranged.  Of  course  there 
are  a  number  of  exquisite  alpine  plants  that  are  not 
suited  for  exhibiting  in  a  large  tent,  but  there  is 
such  a  wide  range  to  choose  from  that  there  need 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

CRYSTAL   PALACE. 

May  12. 
Ip  all  the  summer  exhibitions  are  to  show  the  same 
falling  ofE  as  the  first  one  of  the  year,  held  last 
Saturday  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  then  we  shall  have 
to  record  in  some  respects  a  disappointing  season. 
There  were  about  eighty  entries  less  than  at  the 
previous  show  of  last  year,  no  small  number,  and 
possibly  testifying  to  the  fact  that  the  interest  that 
was  once  so  strong  in  exhibitions  of  this  character 
has  decreased,  or  it  may  be  attributed  to  the 
general  backwardness  of  the  season.  But  while 
the  exhibition  was  comparatively  small,  it  had  many 
good  points,  and  though  one  might  complain  that 
the  various  exhibits  were  too  much  spread  about,  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  is  far  better  than  the  stereo- 
typed arrangement  so  much  in  vogue.  The  classes 
that  were  most  poorly  represented  were  those  for 
Heaths,  Dracienas,  Caladiums,  show  Pelargoniums, 
Orchids,  fi.ne-foliaged  plants,  and  Azaleas,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Orchids,  these  are  just  the  plants 
that  have  lost  the  public  favour  once  given  to  them, 
so  that  it  seems  if  the  summer  exhibitions  are  to  be 
made  really  interesting  and  attractive,  some  other 
features  must  be  introduced  to  prevent  the  same- 
ness repeated  year  after  year. 

Flowering  plants  were  naturally  one  of  the 
best  points,  and  Azaleas  were  amongst  the  finest 
things  shown.    Mr.  Turner,  in  the  class  for  nine 
varieties,  exhibited  model  specimens,   a  mass  of 
bloom,   of  such    distinct    kinds    as    Comtesse   de 
Flandre,  rich  carmine ;  Dae  de  Nassau,  very  bright 
shade  of  the  same  colour ;  and  Mons.  Thlbaut,  deep 
scarlet.    The  same  exhibitor  also  made  an  excellent 
display  in  the  class  for  eighteen  Azaleas  in  pots  not 
exceeding  9  inches.    The  plants  were  well  flowered, 
neat,  and  shapely,  especially  varieties  such  as  Lady 
F.   Hastings  and  Marie   Lefebvre,  both  with  fine 
white  blooms.      Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in 
flower  were  quite  up  to  the  average  of  those  seen 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years.    Mr.  W.  Chap- 
man, gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Spode,  Rugeley,  Staffs,  was 
first,  and  he  showed  the  rich  lilac-pink  Tremandra 
erica^folia  and  the  deep  yellow  Erica  Cavendishi  in  ex- 
cellent form  ;  these  were  seen  also  in  good  condition 
in  other  classes.     Mr.  H.  James,  Castle  Nursery, 
Norwood,  was  second  with  an  even  lot.    There  was 
very  little  competition  for  Pelargoniums,  and  in 
all  the  classes  Mr.  Charles  Turner  was  the  chief 
prize  -  winner,    and    thoroughly    deserved    it.     In 
the   class  for  eighteen  he  showed  capital  plants, 
conspicuous  amongst  them  being  the  varieties  Venus, 
white,  upper  petals  blotched  with  pink  ;  Mme.  C. 
Konig,  white;  Rosetta,  rose-magenta;  Isabel,  lilac 
and  velvety  crimson  ;  and  Alice,  white  and  crimson. 
Mr.   D.  PhiUips,  gardener    to    Mr.    R.  W.  Mann, 
Langley  Broom,  Slough,  also  exhibited  creditable 
specimens  of  boldly  coloured  varieties.    The  show 
Pelargoniums  gave  a  variation  to  the  display,  as  the 
plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner  were  full  of  flower, 
and  included  the  almost  black-coloured  Emperor  of 
Russia,  the  scarlet-flowered  Edward  Perkins,  Com- 
tesse de  Choiseuil  and  Mme.  Thibaut,  both  well- 
known  kinds.    We  prefer  the  small  neat-flowered 
fancy  kinds  to  the  other?,  and  these  were  also  ex- 
hibited well  by  the  same  grower ;  the  dark  crim- 
son-flowered Sarah   Bernhardt,  pinky   white   Mrs. 
Langtry.and  Mme.  MarieKnecht,  white,  spotted  with 
pink,  are  well  worth  cultivation.     Mr.   Chapman 
was  first  for  a  single  specimen  stove  plant  in  bloom, 
showing  an  excellent  example  of  the  scarlet  Ixora 
Regina ;    while  in   the  corresponding  class  for  a 
greenhouse  specimen,   Mr.  Turner  was  the  prize- 
winner, and  he  had  one  of  the  best  plants  we  have 
seen  of  the  rich  scarlet  Azalea  Stella.     Gloxinias 
were  poor,  except  in  the  class  in  which  two  prizes 
were  offered  by  the  Messrs.  Sutton,  of  Reading. 
Here  Mr.  Hopkins,  gardener  to  Mr.  M.  Jacoby,  Gipsy 
Hill,  was   first   with   well  -  grown    plants.        Roses 
were  quite  up  to  the  average,  and  in  the  class  for 
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eighteen,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  first 
with  well-grown  specimens  of  the  lovely  Innocente 
Pirola,  the  rich  crimson  Beauty  of  Waltham,  the 
delicate  Francisca  Krnger,  and  the  crimson  Francois 
Levet.  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  and  Sons,  of  Woking, 
were  a  good  second. 

It  was  surprising  that  more  Orchids  were  not 
shown,  as  there  was  only  one  entry  in  the  class  for 
a  group,  but  in  the  class  for  nine  there  was  a  better 
display.  Mr.  Henry  James  was  first,  and  he  had  a 
good  form  of  Cattleya  Mendeli,  with  a  deep  crim- 
son lip,  and  excellent  specimens  of  Cypripedium 
Lawrenceanum,  Masdevallia  Veifchi  grandiflora,  and 
the  beautiful  Dendrobium  thyrsifloram.  The  same 
exhibitor  was  also  first  for  a  single  specimen,  show- 
ing a  well-flowered  Dendrobium  nobile. 

In  shows  of  this  kind  fine  foliage  takes  a  leading 
place,  and  in  several  instances  Mr.  Albert  Ofi'er, 
Handcross  Park,  Crawley,  was  the  most  successful. 
He  was  first  in  the  class  for  nine  specimens,  having 
Cycas  oircinalis,  a  rich  green,  handsome  Cycad, 
Dasylirion  aorotrichum,  and  the  beautiful  Asparagus 
plumosus  nanus,  all  of  which  are  seen  frequently. 
Crotons  were  remarkably  well  grown,  and  Mr.  Offer 
was  also  first  for  these.  The  plants  shown  of  Weis- 
manni  variegatns  and  the  drooping  narrow-leaved 
angustifolius  were  not  too  large,  but  thoroughly  well 
grown.  The  Ferns  from  Mr.  Thos.  N.  Penfold, 
gardener  to  Rev.  Canon  Bridges,  Beddington  Kec- 
tory,  were  fresh  and  beautiful,  especially  the  speci- 
men of  Dicksonia  antarctica.  There  was  a  very 
keen  competition  for  table  plants,  but  Mr.  Hudson, 
of  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens,  Acton,  was  an  ex- 
cellent first,  having  those  neat,  clean  plants  so  well 
suited  for  the  table.  In  the  section  for  fine-foliaged 
plants  the  best  feature  was  the  Caladiums  from 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.,  of  Forest  Hill.  If  Cala- 
diums were  only  always  shown  like  this  the  old  love 
for  them  would  soon  return.  In  the  classes  for 
Nepenthes  and  Sarracenias  Mr.  James  was  the  only 
prize-taker. 

One  pleasant  exhibit  was  the  group  of  plants,  in 
which  class  Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Co.  were  first ; 
it  was  a  tasteful  arrangement  made  up  with  a 
variety  of  choice  Orchids  and  other  things. 

Amateurs  did  not  show  largely,  and  in  several 
instances  the  quality  of  their  exhibits  was  quite 
third-rate.  The  fancy  and  show  Pelargoniums  from 
Mr.  D.  Phillips  were  worth  mention,  so  also  were 
the  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  from  Mr.  W. 
Chapman. 

Bouquets  were  interesting  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
cussion that  has  recently  appeared  respecting  them 
in  The  Gakden  ;  and  in  the  present  instance  we 
must  say  that  the  lumpy  formal  arrangement  that 
used  to  please  a  few  years  ago  is  giving  way  to  a 
lighter  and  more  natural  system  of  grouping. 
Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons,  of  Coventry,  were  first  in 
two  classes,  in  both  exhibiting  tasteful  and  not  too 
formal  arrangements,  and  in  the  class  for  a  bridal 
bouquet,  Mr.  E.  Morse,  of  Epsom,  had  a  bouquet 
of  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Roses,  &c.,  most  exqui- 
sitely grouped  in  a  graceful  way.  But  per- 
haps the  most  natural  arrangement  was  in  the 
class  for  three  vases,  in  which  Miss  Hassell,  by  the 
delicate  handling  of  a  few  simple  things,  produced 
a  charming  effect.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
this  exhibitor.  The  bunches  of  cut  greenhouse  and 
stove  flowers  were  also  worthy  of  note  for  the 
choice  variety  exhibited. 

Cucumbers  were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Collins,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  J.  A.  Rose,  Wandsworth  Common,  and 
Mr.  W.  Monk,  Eastlands,  Dulwioh,  in  competition 
for  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Carter. 

The  miscellaneous  class  was  an  important  one, 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  showing  a  large 
group  of  Daffodils  and  several  forms  of  Tulips,  and 
bunches  of  the  beautiful  white  Ranunculus  amplexi- 
caulis.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden,  had 
several  new  Narcissi,  nine  of  which  were  certificated. 
These  were  Mme.  de  Graaff,  Sir  Watkin,  Leedai 
lieatrice,  Mrs.  Langtry,  bicolor  grandis,  Leedsi 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  Incomparabilis  Beauty, 
J.  B.  Camm,  and  Dorothy  Wemyes.  Caladiums 
Charlemagne  and  Marquis  d'Albertas,  from  Messrs. 
J.  Laing,  were  certificated;  also  Viola  Snowflake, 


white,  from  Mr.  J.  Chambers,  Isleworth ;  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum  sanguineum  from  Mr.  H.James;  and 
Polyantha  Rose  Little  Dot  from  Mr.  H.  Bennett. 
The  last-named  exhibitor  showed  Princess  Beatrice 
and  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  Roses;  and  Mr.  W. 
Rumsey,  of  Waltham  Cross,  and  J.  Prewett,  of 
Hammersmith,  also  had  Roses.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell, 
of  Swanley,  showed  Calceolarias  and  a  good  va- 
riety of  Mignonette  named  Cannell's  Perfection. 
Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co  ,  of  Covent  Garden,  exhibited 
beautifully  spotted  forms  of  Gloxinias,  and  Mr.  J. 
Chambers  had  flowers  of  his  double  Violet  Victoria. 

A  list  of  awards  will  be  found  in  our  advertising 
columns. 

ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
The  summer  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  are  regarded  as  horticultural  events  of  some 
importance,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  one  of  the 
year,  held  last  Wednesday,  the  large  tent  presented 
as  gay  an  appearance  as  we  have  seen  it,  by  reason 
of  the  character  of  the  exhibits  and  their  tisteful 
grouping.  Of  course,  there  were  the  usual  stereo- 
typed things,  as  lumpy,  hard-wooded  specimens,  and 
formal  Azaleas  ;  but  we  were  pleased  to  see  Roses, 
Orchids,  and  hardv  herbaceous  plants  thoroughly 
well  represented.  The  hardy  flowers  made  a  charm- 
ing break,  and  we  only  wish  that  all  societies  would 
follow  the  example  set  at  the  Botanic,  as  this  is  the 
way,  when  large  tufcs  are  shown,  as  they  were  on 
this  occasion,  to  kindle  a  genuine  interest  in  a  class 
of  plants  that  may  be  regarded  as  natural  to  the 
English  flower  garden.  Our  exhibitions  would  not 
have  half  the  sameness  that  now  marks  them  if 
only  more  variety  were  introduced,  and  this  is  not 
hard  to  find,  even  if  we  give  less  encouragement  to 
trained  specimens  that  have  neither  beauty  in  form 
nor  naturalness  to  recommend  them. 

It  was  a  wise  thing  to  make  a  class  for  a  group  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  as  three  large  groups,  all 
composed  of  a  variety  of  choice  things,  were  put  up. 
Messrs.  Collins  and  Gabriel,  Waterloo  Road,  were 
first,  showing  large  specimens  of  the  rosy-coloured 
Primula  Sieboldi,  the  lovely  double  white  Wood 
Windflower,  Cypripedium  spectabile,  the  scarlet 
Lilium  davuricum,  Triteleia  uniSora,  and  the 
richly-coloured  Doronicum  austriacam.  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  of  Tottenham,  had  also  a  most  interesting 
arrangement,  in  which  the  white  pyramidal  panicles 
of  Saxifraga  pyramidalis  were  conspicuous.  There 
were  also  plants  of  the  rich  yellow  American  Globe 
Flower  (Trollius  americanus)  and  the  exquisite 
Trillium  grandifloram. 

Roses  are  always  welcome,  and  there  were  plenty 
to  be  seen  on  this  occasion.  There  were  three  ex- 
hibitors in  the  class  for  twenty  specimens,  and  all 
showed  well-flowered  plants,  especially  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  of  Slough,  who  was  first.  Such  varieties  as 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  crimson ;  Mme.  Margottin,very 
bright  yellow ;  Edouard  Morren,  rich  rose-pink ; 
Charles  Lawson,  full  deep  rose ;  and  Marquise  de 
Castellane  were  well  worth  a  note  for  their  fresh- 
ness and  beauty.  There  was  also  a  class  for  nine 
Roses,  in  which  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  the  Old 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  were  first,  showing  excellent 
plants  of  the  delicately  yellow  -  coloured  Celine 
Forestier  and  the  full,  rich  pink  Centifolia  rosea. 
In  the  other  class  for  Roses,  limited  to  amateurs, 
Mr.  P.  Perry,  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  Rowlett,  The  Wood- 
lands, Clieshunt,  was  first,  and  for  an  amateur  the 
plants  showed  good  culture. 

Orchids  are  always  an  excellent  feature  at  the 
Botanic,  and  there  was  no  exception  to  the  rule  on 
Wednesday.  The  usual  bank  was  filled  with  them, 
Mr.  J.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  showing  remarkably 
well-grown  examples  in  the  nurserymen's  division. 
A  most  interesting  class  was  fo'-  a  collection  of  Cat- 
tleyas  and  Lwlias,  and  Mr.  Cypher  had  several 
splendid  forms  of  the  bold  and  handsome  Liulia 
purpurata,  now  in  perfection.  One  named  nobilior 
had  a  rich  purple-crimson  lip  and  white  sepals  and 
petals ;  it  is  a  beautiful  flower.  Also  good  were 
Cattleya  citrina  and  Cattleya  Mossia^  superba,  a 
very  richly-coloured  variety  of  fine  form.  In  the 
class  for  amateurs,  Mr.  J.  Hill,  gardener  to  Mr.  H. 
Little,  The  Barons,  Twickenham,  had  a  fine  form  of 
C.  Warneri,  called  Siinder's  variety,  the  flower  large 


and  of  vivid  hue.  Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  also  first  for 
twelve  Orchids,  exhibiting  a  fine  mass  of  the 
delightful  Cattleya  citrina,  which  is  rich  both  in 
colour  and  fragrance.  Other  beautiful  species  were 
the  waxy  Chysis  bractescens  and  the  showy  C.  Skin- 
neri.  Mr.  Hill  was  also  first  in  the  corresponding 
class  for  amateurs. 

The  largest  class  was  for  twelve  stove  and  green- 
house plants  in  flower,  but  the  specimens  shown 
were  not  up  to  the  mark,  although  Mr.  James,  who 
was  first,  made  a  satisfactory  display.  In  the  ama- 
teurs' class  for  ten  specimens,  Mr.  W.  Chapman, 
gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Spode,  Rugeley,  exhibited  credit- 
ably, the  plants  being  comparatively  small,  but 
none  the  worse  in  that  respect.  Mr.  James  also  came 
first  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  with  fairly 
good  examples  of  well-known  things.  In  the  corre- 
sponding class  for  amateurs,  Mr.  W.  Chapman  ex- 
hibited excellent  specimens  of  Draoophyllum  grande 
and  Aphelexis  grandiflora. 

Fine-foliaged  plants  and  Ferns  toned  down  the 
brilliant  colours  of  the  Azaleas  and  other  flowers. 
Mr.  H.  James  and  Mr.  Offer  showed  well  in  the  re- 
spective classes. 

Azaleas  in  the  nurserymen's  class  for  six  plants 
were  shown  as  well  as  they  almost  could  be.  Mr. 
Turner,  who  was  first,  had  quite  small  pyramids  of 
bloom.  Such  varieties  as  Due  de  Nassau,  the 
brilliant  scarlet  Stella,  Etendard  de  Flandre,  and 
Jean  Vervaene  seem  to  be  general  favourites  with 
exhibitors.  In  the  amateurs'  class,  Mr.  G.  Wheeler, 
gardener  to  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  Regent's  Park, 
was  first  with  excellent  plants  of  leading  varieties. 
In  the  open  class  for  twelve  Mr.  Turner  was  first. 
We  must  also  say  a  word  of  praise  for  the  Pelar- 
goniums, which  were  in  admirable  condition.  Mr. 
Turner  was  first  in  the  nurserymen's  class  for  six 
plants,  which  represented  excellent  varieties  and  one 
mass  of  bloom.  The  specimens  shown  by  amateurs 
were  not  far  behind  in  point  of  merit  from  those  of 
the  nurserymen.  Mr.  D.  Phillips  was  an  excellent 
first.  In  the  class  for  fancy  varieties  the  chief 
prize-winner  was  again  Mr.  Turner,  who  well 
deserved  the  award. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Waltham 
Cross,  had  a  lovely  bank  of  pot  Roses  and  cut 
flowers  as  fresh  and  delightful  as  in  mid-summer. 
We  noticed  blooms  of  the  delicate  yellow  Cloth  of 
Gold  variety,  and  the  exquisite  Violette  Bouyer, 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  and  The  Crown  Prince,  a 
variety  of  rich  velvety  purple  hue  and  of  full,  hand- 
some form.  A  silver  medal  was  given,  and  also  to 
Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  for  a  most  interesting 
group  of  Orchids,  containing  several  varieties  of 
Cattleya  Mendeli,  some  of  surpassing  richness ; 
and  Cypripediums  laavigatum  and  Sanderianum. 
Messrs.  Cutbush,  of  Highgate,  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Wil- 
liams each  made  an  excellent  display,  and  received 
the  award  of  a  silver  medal.  Messrs.  Laing  and 
Co.,  Forest  Hill,  put  up  a  beautifully-arranged 
group  of  miscellaneous  subjects,  and  were  given  a 
silver  medal.  Cinerarias  of  rich  colours  and  excel- 
lent dwarf  habit  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Carter,  High 
Holborn  :  and  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  showed  mag- 
nificent blooms  of  the  Marechal  Niel  Rose,  perfect 
in  colour  and  shape.  Tuberous  Begonias  and 
Pelargoniums  were  contributed  by  Mr.  H.  Cannell, 
of  Swanley,  and  it  is  surprising  the  advance  that 
has  been  made  with  these  flowers.  A  group  of 
Narcissi  and  Tulips  of  various  kinds  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  of  Covent  Garden. 

Floricultural  certificates  were  granted  to  Mr.  J.  H. 
Virgo,  Somerset,  for  Myosotis  dissitiflora  grandi- 
flora ;  to  Mr.  Turner  for  Azaleas  Ami  du  Coeur, 
Vervaeana,  Louise  Vervaene,  and  Theodore  Reimers, 
all  useful  additions;  to  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  Shepperton, 
for  the  lovely  Tea  Rose  Princess  Beatrice,  now  well 
known ;  and  to  Mr.  J.  Laing  for  Caladiums  Charle- 
magne and  Comte  de  Germiny,  also  for  Olivias 
Orange  Perfection  and  sulphureum,  and  Gloxinia 
Madame  Bleu.  Mr.  H.  Cannell  had  a  certificate  for 
each  of  the  following  double  Begonias  :  Mr.  W.  F. 
r.ennett.  Enchantress,  and  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam. 
The  Mimulus  from  Messrs.  J.  Carter  was  also  certi- 
ficated, so  also  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son's  delicate 
yqllQW  Tea  Rose  Sappho,  the  scarlet  Geum  minia- 
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tarn  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  and 
Narcissus  poetious  grandiflonis  from  Messrs.  liarr. 

Botanical  certificates  went  to  Mr.  H.  James  for 
Anthuriam  Scherzerianum  sanguineum,  which  has 
a  rich  crimson  spathe,  and  to  Mr.  J.  Cypher  for 
Liclia  purpurata  nobilior,  already  described,  and  L. 
p.  Archduchess,  which  has  blush  white  sepals  and 
petals  and  a  deep  crimson  lip. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 

May  17, 18. 
It  displayed  an  enterprising  spirit  on  the  part  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  hold  a  two  days' 
exhibition  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  we 
only  hope  that  the  bold  venture  will  be  crowned 
with  success.  No  better  site  could  have  been 
obtained  than  that  of  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  as 
it  is  a  fine  open  space,  and  away  from  the  noise  of 
traffic,  but  the  wretched  weather,  we  fear,  will  have 
had  the  cflfect  of  marring  this  brilliant  show,  full  of 
interest  through  the  choice  array  of  plants,  a  large 
proportion  of  which,';we  were  glad  to  note,  were 
hardy  garden  flowers.  There  were  two  large  tents, 
each  one  filled  with  exhibits.  In  the  smaller  of  the 
two  were  the  hardy  flowers  and  market  plants, 
besides  miscellaneous  things ;  while  in  the  other 
were  splendid  collections  of  Orchids  and  Roses. 
The  exhibition  which  closed  last  evening  will  have, 
we  hope,  the  effect  of  bringing  the  claims  of  the 
society  under  the  notice  of  those  who  have  not 
hitherto  seen  what  an  amount  of  good  it  might  do  if 
only  it  were  thoroughly  supported  and  a  hearty 
enthusiasm  awakened  in  its  welfare. 

The  hardy  flowers  were  abundant,  and  most 
admirably  displayed.  Messrs.  Collins  and  Gabriel, 
Waterloo  Road,  came  first  for  a  group  showing 
fine  tufts  of  beautiful  things,  such  as  Cypripedium 
spectabile,  Spiraaa  palmata,  and  the  Florentine  Iris, 
and  in  the  class  for  cut  flowers,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Tottenham,  came  to  the  front  with  a  charming 
group  of  Daffodils,  rich  in  variety,  amongst  which 
the  lovely  double  variety,  sulphureus  plenus  and 
the  Poet's  Narciss,  besides  Tulipa  sylvestris,  the 
rich  crimson  T.  fulgens,  and  the  lovely  ivory-white 
Lilium  longifolium.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of 
Cheshunt,  were  a  good  second,  exhibiting  twigs  of 


with  brown  blotches  on  a  dull  rose  ground.  For  a 
group  of  Cattleyas  and  Laelias,  Mr.  J.  Cypher, 
of  Cheltenham,  was  the  most  successful,  staging 
a  charming  collection, in  which  the  fragrant  C.citrina 
was  conspicuous.  A  tasteful  exhibit  was  that 
of  Major  Lendy,  of  Sunbury-on-Thames,  who  ex- 
hibited the  best  cut  spikes  of  twelve  varieties.  Mr. 
Cypher  was  also  first  for  nine  Orchids,  and  he  also 
had  a  miscellaneous  group  containing  fine  varieties 
of  Lselia  purpurata  and  Cattleya  Mossife.  Mr.  G. 
Barker,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Hemmerde,  Elliott  Place, 
Blackheath,  had  charming  forms  of  Cattleya  Men- 
deli,  rich  in  colour  and  exquisite  in  form.  Groups 
of  Orchids  came  from  Mr.  D.  East,  gardener  to  Mr. 
F.  Wigan,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen ;  and  Messrs. 
Page  and  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Teddington. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  of  St.  Albans,  had  an 
excellent  display,  varied,  and  of  large  extent. 
Numerous  forms  of  0.  crispum  were  shown,  also 
Cypripedium  ciliolare  (St.  Albans  var.),  and  Cat- 
tleya Mendeli  Rothschildiana.  The  first-mentioned 
is  an  exceedingly  fine  flower,  robust  in  character 
and  well  coloured ;  the  petals  are  reddish  in  colour 
and  covered  with  brownish  spots  ;  while  the  lip  is 
large,  and  the  dorsal  sepal  striped  with  green.  The 
Cattleya  is  a  flower  of  delightful  beauty,  so  clear  in 
the  exquisite  blending  of  colours ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  of  a  pale  rose,  and  the  lip  bright  rose- 
purple.  A  good  form  of  C.  Mossiae  is  Londinensis, 
the  sepals  and  petals  rich  pink,  and  the  lip  deep 
rose-purple.  Scuticaria  Keyseriana,  also  shown 
was  in  the  way  of  Steeli,  the  flower  dull  yellow, 
sparsely  blotched  with  chocolate.  Messrs.  Low,  of 
Clapton,  had  a  fine  group  of  Cattleya  Mendeli,  an 
Orchid  now  in  full  perfection. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Dorking,  had  a 
group  mainly  composed  of  Orchids,  but  having  also 
several  Anthuriums,  one  named  Wardi  bearing  a 
brightly  coloured  spathe  of  large  size.  Amongst 
the  Orchids  were  Aerides  Houlletiana,  Ansellia  con- 
goensis,  with  beautifully  spotted  flowers,  having  a 
yellow  lip.  The  most  notable  thing  was,  however, 
the  Lissochilus  giganteum,  an  Orchid  with  a  stem 
of  great  height,  crowned  at  the  top  with  a  cluster  of 
large,  dull  rose  flowers ;  it  is  a  plant  very  seldom  seen. 
Roses  filled  one  side  of  the  large  tent,  and  were 
both  fresh  and  well  exhibited.  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  of  Cheshunt,  were  first  for  twelve  pot  speoi 


hardy  trees,  besides  other  things.      Messrs.  Barr   _ 

^?*V,^ff"j°f  9°J^°'  ^^'^^^•\u^fl  ^  fP'.^^'^i,'^  f  °^P   men's,  with  Messrs.  Jackman,  of  Woking,  as  "second, 

„  „    ^  lovely  collection  of  cut  blooms  was  put  up  by 


of  Daffodils  interspersed  with  fine-foliaged  plants, 
and  the  effect  was  most  natural  and  pleasing. 
There  were  Tulips  of  various  kinds,  as  T.  retroflexa, 
cornuta,  and  elegans.  Trillium  grandiflorum  was ' 
delightful  in  several  stands  for  its  purity  and 
freshness. 

The  Tulips  and  Daffodils  from  Mr.  Walker,  of 
Whitton,  made  a  great  show  of  colour.  Especially 
worthy  of  mention  were  the  Lilies  of  the  Valley 
from  Messrs.  Hawkins  and  Bennett,  of  Twickenham. 
It  was  named  the  Victoria  variety,  and  had  beUs 
of  surpassing  beauty,  with  the  spikes  firm  and 
sturdy.  A  very  choice  group  was  that  from  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt.  There  were  Iris  paradoxa, 
a  deeply-coloured  flower  that  might  be  likened  to  a 
death's-head  moth.  Arnebia  echioides,  or  the  Pro- 
phet's Flower,  was  represented  by  a  specimen  one 
mass  of  its  cheerful  yellow  flowers.  There  were 
also  Musoari  armenaicum,  rich  blue,  Gentianella, 
the  scarlet  Geum  miniatum,  and  two  late  Primroses, 
named  Original  and  Brilliant,  both  finely  coloured. 

Orchids  were  exhibited  in  the  large  tent,  and  a 
most  interesting  display  they  made.  Baron  Schriider, 
The  Dell,  Egham,  was  first  for  a  group,  which  con- 
tained a  most  choice  selection,  and  a  few  of  which 
only  we  can  particularise.  Cattleya  Schilleriana 
Regnelli  was  resplendent  in  colour :  it  is  remarkably 
rich.  Aerides  Williamsi  is  a  choice  white  flower 
of  great  delicacy ;  it  has  a  dense,  short  raceme. 
Especially  noteworthy  were  the  plants  of  Cattleya 
Skinneri  (a  brilliantly  coloured  form),  Cypripedium 
Lowiannm,  the  chaste  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum, 
and  a  form  of  O.  crispum  with  the  flower  of  regular 
proportions,  and  boldly  stained  with  a  rich  crimson 
colour.  Mr.  H.  M.  Pollett,  Bickley,  was  flrst  in  the 
class  for  a  group  of  Odontoglossums,  having  a 
choice  selection,  in  which  were  the  handsome  0. 
Edwardsi  and  O.  Pollettianum,  the  flowers  covered 


flowers  of  brilliant  and  diversified  colouring, 
double  and  single  Begonias  and  cut  Pelargoniums. 
The  latter  flowers  were  also  sent  by  Mr.  J. 
R.  Pearson,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts.  They 
were  all  varieties  of  his  own  raising,  and  such 
kinds  as  the  showy  salmon-rose-flowered  Perdita, 
Mrs.  Miller,  rich  scarlet,  and  Neilo,  glowing  rose- 
pink,  testify  to  the  improvement  Mr.  Pearson  has 
efl'ected  in  this  flower.  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's 
Nursery,  Edmonton,  had  excellently-grown  plants 
of  Calceolarias,  showing  a  great  range  of  colours  ; 
and  Messrs.  Laing  and  Son,  of  Forest  Hill,  put  up  a 
nice  arrangement  of  miscellaneous  things,  also  a 
fine  bank  of  Caladiums.  The  latter  plants  were 
also  well  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Nicholson,  gardener  to 
Mr.  W.  Nelles,  Chingford,  Essex.  Mr.  K.  Drost, 
Richmond,  showed  a  group  of  plants ;  and  Cinera- 
rias of  an  excellent  strain  were  contributed  by 
Messrs.  J.  Carter,  of  High  Holbom,  who  also  had 
plants  of  Mimulus,  the  fiowers  very  large.  The 
Calceolarias  from  Mr.  J.  James,  Farnham  Royal, 
need  no  description.  The  group  from  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams,  of  Upper  HoUoway,  was  of  large  extent, 
and  made  up  of  a  variety  of  choice  plants. 

There  were  three  good  collections  of  Apples,  and 
the  fruits,  considering  the  season,  were  fresh  and 
well  preserved.  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard,  of  Maidstone, 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  of  Crawley,  and  Mr. 
A.  H.  Smee,  The  Grange,  Wallington,  were  the  ex- 
hibitors. The  Blenheim  Orange,  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin, Besspool,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Hanwell  Souring, 
and  the  Wellington  were  particularly  good.  An 
interesting  feature  was  the  collection  of  Channel 
Island  produce  from  Mr.  G.  Monro,  Covent  Garden, 
consisting  of  Melons,  Grapes,  and  Peas.  Mr.  Thomas, 
of  Covent  Garden,  sent  American  Apples  Nonpareil 
and  the  Golden  Russet,  also  the  Jaffa  Orange,  a 
luscious,  juicy  fruit,  and  excellent  samples  of  Aus- 
tralian Apples,  as  the  Cox's  Orange,  Ribston,  and 
Blenheim  Orange  Pippins,  all  in  excellent  condi- 
tion and  noticeable  for  their  evenness  and  bright 
colouring.  Several  valuable  cups  were  given,  but 
want  of  space  prevents  individual  mention. 


Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  of  Waltham  Cross,  the  flowers, 
especially  of  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Mar^chal 
Niel,  Innocente  Pirola,  and  Anna  Olivier  being 
perfect  in  finish  and  colour  ^  Mr.  Turner  was  a  close 
second.  A  representative  group  of  Roses  was  staged 
by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross, 
who  had,  besides  pot  plants,  several  boxes  of  cut 
flowers. 

An  important  class  was  for  a  group  of  market 
plants,  and  there  were  several  contributors,  all  of 
whom  had  a  varied  display.  There  were  two  first 
prizes  given,  one  of  which  went  to  Mr.  J.  Sweet,  New 
Lodge,  Whetstone,  who  had  foliage  plants,  and 
equal  seconds  went  to  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  of  Edmonton, 
who  had  Ferns,  and  Mr.  Rochford,  Millham  Nursery, 
Cheshunt,  who  showed,  amongst  other  things.  Hy- 
drangeas and  Mignonette.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co., 
Forest  Hill,  were  first  for  a  group  arranged  for  effect. 

Pelargoniums  came  from  Mr.  Turner,  who 
was  first  in  the  class  for  nine  specimens;  and 
Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Hayes,  Lower  Edmonton,  were  the 
most  successful  for  a  group.  A  collection  of  seed- 
ling varieties  of  considerable  promise  came  from 
Mr.  W.  Clay,  Kingston-on-Thames ;  and  Pelar- 
goniums were  also  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Braid,  Winch- 
more  Hill.  Azaleas  gave  brilliant  colour  to  the 
show,  Mr.  C.  Turner  coming  first  with  splendid 
specimens,  and  in  the  class  for  a  group  of  Calceo- 
larias Mr.  J.  James,  Farnham  Royal,  was  the  most 
successful. 

Of  course  there  were  a  number  of  miscel- 
laneous exhibits,  which,  indeed,  contributed  largely 
to  the  show.  The  bouquets,  especially  the  charm- 
ing arrangement  of  Roses  shown  by  Mr.  P.  H. 
Garcia,  of  Covent  Garden,  were  a  break  away  from 


Death  of  Francis  Raueh. — With  deep  reprretwe 
announce  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Francis  Rauch, 
director  of  the  Imperial  Gardens,  Laxenburg.  The 
sad  event  occurred  on  May  13  at  Laxenburg. — Louis 

KUOI'ATSCH. 

Death  of  John  Smith. — The  announcement  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  the  second  ex-curator 
of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  vrill  be  received  with 
no  great  surprise,  as  it  has  been  known  that  for 
some  time  past  he  has  been  in  failing  health, 
through  which  he  resigned  his  post  of  curatorship 
two  years  ago.  Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Roxburgh- 
shire, and  flrst  commenced  his  gardening  career  at 
Floors  Castle,  Kelso,  and  from  thence  by  his  ability 
and  kindliness  worked  his  way  to  the  position  of 
curator  at  Kew.  He  filled  this  post  for  twenty-two 
years,  and  was  respected  both  for  uprightness  of 
character  and  earnest  work  in  the  position  he  filled. 

Death  of  Mr.  K.  Valentine  Leach,  of 
Devizes  Castle. — Anyone  who  has  visited  Devizes 
and  walked  into  the  Castle  grounds  will  remember 
the  singular  pioturesqueness  and  beauty  of  the 
pleasure  grounds  at  the  base  of  the  tower  and  the 
fruit  gardens  upon  the  sunny  slopes  facing  south- 
wards. All  this  was  designed  and  carried  out  by 
the  late  proprietor,  Mr.  R.  V.  Leach,  who  died  at 
Bordighera,  Italy,  on  the  7th  Inst ,  at  the  age  of 
82  years.  From  being  a  tradesman  in  the  market- 
place of  Devizes,  Mr.  Leach  rose,  by  his  own  exer- 
tions, to  become  the  proprietor  of  the  Castle  grounds, 
and  carried  out  one  of  the  dearest  objects  of  his  life — 
the  erection  of  a  new  castle.  This  he  accomplished, 
beautifying  the  place,  and  making  a  lovely  garden 
of  what  was  formerly  little  better  than  a  neglected 
and  forsaken  spot.  From  the  Castle  magnificent 
views  can  be  had  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
Castle  grounds  and  gardens  are  well  worthy  a  visit 
during  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  months. 


Names  of  plants.— ir.  Zcn.*.- Jlaxillari.a  Unrrlaoniaj; 
— J.  S.  S.— 1,  Andromeda  floribunda  ;  •_',  Gaultheria  .Mhallon; 

Xarcissus  Jouquilla  minor. J.  M.  and  .S. — TuE  Garden 

itself  is  the  only  recent  work  that  will  meet  j'our  wants.     If 


the  usual  run   of  such  things.     Messrs.  H.  CanneU    an  older  book 'is  wanted,  you  might  pick 'one  up  in  the 
and  Son,  of  Swanley,  exhibited   Calceolarias,  the  \  .sccand-h.vid  bookshops. 
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THE  NUT  PINE. 

(riNUS     SABINIANA.) 

If  only  for  its  remarkable  cones,  which  are  little 
inferior  either  in  size  or  colouring  to  those  of  P. 
macrocarpa,  this  peculiarly  distinct  and  decidedly 
ornamental  Pine  is  well  worthy  of  a  far  greater 
amount  of  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received 
at  the  hands  of  cultivators  in  this  country.  True, 
it  is  a  miffy  plant,  and  one  that  has  not  done  well 
in  several  situations,  but  this  I  am  inclined  to 
attribute  in  a  far  greater  degree  to  our  hitherto 
want  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  likes 
and  dislikes  than  from  any  unsuitability  on  its 
part  to  withstand  the  climate  of,  perhaps,  any  part 
of  the  British  Isles.  Indeed,  to  a  great  extent  this 
has  already  been  proved,  and  we  are  now  happily 
in  a  position  to  point  out  that  this  most  distinct 
and  desirable  species  of  Pine,  hailing  although  it 
does  from  the  warmer  districts  of  California,  is  well 
fitted  for  planting  in  almost  any  part  of  the  country. 
Differing  from,  perhaps,  every  other  Pine,  not 
only  in  its  long,  drooping  and  glaucous  grey  foliage, 
which  is  so  thin,  fine,  and  loosely  arranged  that 
the  sunbeams  have  little  difficulty  in  penetrating 
through  it,  but  in  the  remarkable  cone,  which  to 
those  who  have  seen  it  for  the  first  time  is  simply 
a  marvel,  not  only  of  size  and  shape,  but  beauty  of 
colouring. 

In  the  specimen  now  before  me,  which,  however> 
is  not  home-grown,  the  size,  shape,  and  even  colour- 
ing put  one  in  mind  of  a  huge  fully  ripe  Pine-apple. 
It  is  8  inches  long  and  fully  6J  Inches  in  diameter 
at  the  widest  part,  but  a  friend  who  has  seen  the 
tree  in  its  native  wilds  tells  me  that  these  dimen- 
sions are  often  exceeded,  and  that  specimens  of 
nearly  a  foot  in  length  are  occasionally  met  with. 
The  seeds  are  large  and  edible,  only  280  going  to 
the  pound  weight,  these  being  fewer  than  in  the  case 
of  any  other  Conifer,  except  P.  macrocarpa  and 
Salisburia  adiantifolia.  Like  the  cone,  the  seeds 
when  fully  ripe  are  of  a  pleasant  yellowish  brown, 
but  not  nearly  so  glaucous  or  oily-like. 

If  the  cones  are  handsome  and  conspicuous,  so, 
indeed,  is  the  foliage,  it  being  about  a  foot  in  length 
and  of  a  most  unusual  and  hard-to-describe  colour 
— a  light  bluish  green,  or,  perhaps  better,  a  greyish 
blue,  and  quite  glaucous. 

The  peculiarly  graceful  manner  in  which  the  tufts 
of  foliage  are  arranged  in  this  Pine  never  fails  to 
attract  attention,  for  they  grow  upright  for  several 
inches  and  then  with  the  easiest  grace  fall  back- 
wards and  outwards  almost  in  a  circle  around  the 
point  from  which  they  originated  and  for  sometimes 
as  much  as  lo  inches  in  length.  This  peculiar  lie 
of  the  foliage  renders  the  tree  so  distinct  from  any 
of  its  fellows  ;  indeed,  imparts  to  it  a  weeping,  but 
easy  habit  of  growth,  and  which  at  a  little  distance 
away  puts  one  more  in  mind  of  some  tropical  plant 
of  the  Palm  family  than  a  member  of  the  genus 
Pinus.  In  a  richly  furnished  pinetum  not  long  ago 
I  noticed  how  well  the  Nut  Pine  was  shown  off  by 
being  planted  in  close  contiguity  to  the  Irish  Yew 
and  upright  Cypress,  the  stiff,  formal  outlines  and 
dense,  dark  foliage  of  these  latter  affording  such  a 
striking  and  pretty  contrast  to  the  silvery  greyish 
weeping  spray,  and  easy,  graceful  outline  of  the  Pine 
in  question. 

When  viewing  this  pretty  combination,  I  could 
not  but  think  that  far  too  little  attention  is  usually 
bestowed  on  the  sites  chosen  for  special  trees.  Coni- 
fers in  particular,  for  when  the  distinct  contours  of 
many  are  considered,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  furnish 
beautiful  contrasts  and  at  no  additional  expense, 
the  only  wonder  is  that  so  much  higgledy-piggledy 
planting  is  engaged  in  from  time  to  time.  When 
about  to  plant  out  permanently  a  specimen  of  the 
Nut  Pine,  a  sheltered  situation  had  better  be 
chosen  and  the  soil  well  worked,  and  if  stiff, 
made  free  and  porous  by  the  addition  of  a  couple 
of  cartloads  of  sandy  loam.  The  Nut  Pine  is 
rather  difficult  to  transplant  with  safety,  unless, 
indeed,  very  particular  care  has  been  bestowed  on 


its  nursery  management,  for,  like  the  Cluster  Pine 
(P.  Pinaster)  and  one  or  two  others,  it  produces  a 
stout  tap  root  and  but  very  few,  unless  it  is  induced 
to  do  so,  of  the  fibrous  roots  on  which  the  planter 
depends  so  much  for  successful  shifting  from  one 
site  to  another. 

A  friend  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
the  raising  and  after  management  of  this  Pine  on 
the  Continent  tells  me  that  in  order  to  induce  the 
free  growth  of  roots,  the  long  and  stout  tap  root 
must  be  cut  off  (a  spade  is  preferable  to  any  other 
instrument  for  this  purpose)  when  the  young  plants 
are  being  lifted  from  the  seed  bed,  or  at  least  when 
first  lined  out.  The  seeds  are  placed  in  lines  about 
I)  inches  apart  (this  on  account  of  their  large  size) 
and  covered  with  an  inch  in  depth  of  light  sandy 
soil.  In  the  treatment  of  seedlings  of  the  Nut 
Pine,  and  this  solely  on  account  of  their  producing 
an  abnormal  tap  root  and  few  others,  it  Is  usual  to 
cut  the  long  tap  root  with  a  spade  shaped  for  the 
purpose  before  the  plants  are  removed  from  the  seed- 
ling lines.  This  plan,  my  friend  says,  has  been 
practised  with  the  greatest  success,  not  only  on 
the  present  plant,  but  likewise  on  Pinus  Pinea,  P. 
Pinaster,  and  several  other  shy-rooting  Conifers, 
and  I  have  just  been  wondering  if  a  similar  course 
of  treatment  would  not  be  highly  beneficial  in  the 
case  of  P.  Laricio,  for  one  of  its  greatest  faults  is 
that  it  produces  too  few  fibrous  roots,  these,  unless 
special  care  is  taken,  being  substituted  by  a  long 
deep-running  tap  root. 

The  soil  that  is  best  suited  for  the  cultivation  of 
this  Pine  is  a  sandy  loam,  but  whether  the  latter  be 
vegetable  or  not  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  no 
moment,  for  equally  fine  specimens  may  be  seen 
growing  with  a  fair  amount  of  luxuriance  in  either. 
On  the  Continent  it  is  usual  to  assign  to  the  Nut 
Pine  the  more  sheltered  portions  of  the  forest  and 
soil  inclining  to  be  sandy,  or  in  which  a  quantity  of 
broken  rock  exists;  indeed,  from  the  seedling  state 
onwards  by  far  the  best  results  have  been  obtained 
by  having  naturally  in  the  soil  or  otherwise  adding 
to  it  a  due  proportion  of  sand.  It  delights  in 
warmth  and  sunshine,  and  will  thrive  well  under 
such  conditions  where  few  others  of  its  tribe 
could  eke  out  an  existence,  and  where  hardly  any 
soil  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  detached  masses 
of  rock. 

In  Ireland  this  handsome  and  peculiar  Pine  does 
well,  while  I  fancy  that  in  the  wind-swept  Isle  of 
Man  Mr.  Farrant  has  told  me  it  does  well  planted 
in  gravelly  loam  inclined  to  peat,  but  should  this 
meet  his  eye  we  will  no  doubt  have  the  mistake  cor- 
rected, or  the  assertion  verified.  There  are  nu- 
merous fine  examples  of  the  Nut  Pine  in  England, 
some  being  of  large  size,  while  in  Scotland  it  does 
fairly  well,  and  shows  off  to  perfection  its  peculi- 
arity of  foliage  and  mode  of  growth.  In  point  of 
hardihood  we  think  there  is  not  much  to  be  feared 
for  the  Nut  Pine  in  this  country  ;  indeed,  any  tree 
that  can  withstand  the  rigours  of  a  Crimean  winter, 
which  this  Pine  does  with  never  a  shadow  of  harm, 
and  in  which  place  it  produces  full-sized  cones,  may 
be  put  down  as  hardy  enough  for  any  part  of  the 
British  Isles. 

Very  little  information  regarding  this  Pine  is  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  numerous  works  on  trees, 
the  fullest  description  being  in  the  "  Pinetum 
Britannicum,"  and  where  there  is  a  life-like  and  full 
size  coloured  drawing  of  the  cone  as  well  as  twig. 
As  a  timber  tree  the  Nut  Pine  is  never  likely  to 
attract  much  attention,  at  least  in  this  country,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  is  of  too  slow  growth  and 
requires  certain  peculiarities  of  soil  and  situation 
that  cannot  always  be  conveniently  procured. 

It  is,  likewise,  a  rare  Conifer,  one  that  is  rarely 
offered  in  nursery  lists,  and,  consequently,  to  get  a 
fair-sized  specimen  entails  greater  expense  than  the 
forest  official  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  prepared 
for.  In  ornamental  planting  it  will  always  hold  a 
high  place ;  indeed,  when  its  perfect  hardihood  is  no 
longer  questioned,  we  may  find  so  distinct  and  orna- 
mental a  Pine  included  in  a  far  greater  number  of 
collections  than,  unfortunately,  it  is  at  present.  To 
Douglas,  the  intrepid  Scotch  botanist  and  traveller, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  this  valu- 


able ornamental  Fir,  he  having  sent  it  from  Califor- 
nia fifty-six  years  ago.  A.  D.  Wbbstbe. 

PRUNING. 
I  HAVE  no  desire  to  prolong  discussion  upon  this 
subject  unless  some  useful  purpose  can  be  served, 
but  one  or  two  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Webster's  latest  remarks 
(p.  448)  require  notice.  Mr.  Webster  takes  ex- 
ception to  my  reference  to  the  landscape  value  of  a 
tree  whilst  dealing  with  its  timber  qualities.  Such 
an  objection  as  this  is  weak,  as  one  of  my  chief 
points  was  to  show,  taking  the  Elm  as  a  type,  that 
the  perfect  timber  tree  and  the  perfect  landscape 
tree  were  practically  identical.  This,  from  what 
he  says  further  on,  is,  I  know,  not  Mr.  Webster's 
view.  A  wide  experience  with  timber  of  this 
description  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
whether  we  call  it  pruning  or  mutilation,  any  con- 
siderable interference  with  the  natural  growth  of  a 
tree  must  result  in  mischief  more  or  less  serious. 
I  do  not,  of  course,  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  in 
cases  of  accidental  damage  the  wound  should  not 
be  trimmed,  but  I  do  most  emphatically  repeat 
that  the  constant  manipulation  of  growing  trees, 
whether  done  scientifically  or  ignorantly,  is  a  waste 
of  time  and  money,  and  will  result  in  the  ruin  of 
the  timber.  If  trees  had  always  to  be  cut  into 
long  and  large  scantlings,  and  used  up  in  this 
form,  I  concede  that  a  few  sound  knots  would 
not  be  greatly  detrimental.  It  is  not,  however, 
in  this  form  that  the  wood  is  wanted  for  the  best 
purposes.  Generally  speaking,  clearness  of  grain 
is  of  greater  value  than  abnormal  length ;  in  fact 
the  clearness  of  grain  is  the  factor  that  decides  the 
worth  of  a  tree.  For  first-class  uses  clear-grained 
wood  alone  can  be  em  ployed,  so  it  practically  matters 
but  little  whether  the  pruning  is  carried  out  upon 
"  well-defined  rational  principles "  or  not.  My 
experience  has  led  me  to  expect  that  where  a 
branch  has  been  removed  a  knot  will  be  found, 
and  that  where  the  symmetry  of  the  bole  has  to 
be  preserved  by  these  means,  the  multiplication  of 
knots  will  go  on.  Only  this  week  I  have  had 
some  trees  of  this  character  to  contend  with,  which, 
if  they  had  been  left  to  ramify  in  the  way  Mr. 
Webster  affects  to  ridicule,  would  have  been  quite 
the  percentage  more  valuable  for  cutting  up  that 
I  indicated  in  my  remarks  in  The  Garden,  April 
14  (p.  352).  D.  J.  Yeo. 


Evergreen  underwood. — A  difficulty  is  often 
experienced  in  establishing  underwood,  more  espe- 
cially when  the  forest  trees  are  large  and  thick. 
Among  the  worst  to  deal  with  in  this  respect  are 
those  plantations  in  which  the  Beech  prevails.  At 
Longford  Castle,  near  Salisbury,  there  are  more 
Beech  trees  probably  than  all  other  kinds  of  de- 
ciduous trees  added  together ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
there  is  yet  a  capital  undergrowth  of  Tree  Box, 
Aucubas,  and  common  Yew,  all  of  which  are  found 
to  transplant  readily,  and  if  kept  well  supplied  with 
water  during  the  summer  following  upon  removal 
no  great  check  is  experienced.  It  must,  however, 
be  understood  that  the  work  is  done  well,  pains 
being  taken  both  in  the  preparation  of  the  fresh 
sites  and  the  removal  of  the  trees.  I  have  also 
been  fairly  successful  in  establishing  good-sized 
plants  of  the  Tree  Box  and  common  Yew  among 
mixed  trees,  but  in  every  case  plenty  of  fresh  leaf- 
soil  and  road  trimmings  were  disposed  about  the 
roots,  and  during  dry  weather  heavy  waterings  were 
given.  When  trees  are  crammed  into  small  holes 
and  no  fresh  compost  added  to  the  dry  and  very 
poor  surface  soil  usually  prevailing  under  forest 
trees,  and,  in  addition,  are  left  to  take  their  chance, 
no  wonder  need  be  felt  if  the  greater  part  of  them 
rapidly  wither  away  and  die. — I. 

Abies  amabilis.  —  Professor  John  Macoun 
detected  this  species  during  the  past  summer  upon 
many  of  the  mountains  of  Vancouver's  Island,  where 
with  Tsuga  Pattoniana  it  is  common  above  8000  feet 
over  the  sea  level.  The  northern  distribution  of  this 
species  as  well  as  some  other  British  Columbia  trees 
is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  has  not  been 
noticed  north  of  the  I'raser  River,  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Abies  amabilis  will  be  found  to  ex- 
tend far  to  the  north  along  some  of  the  mountain 
ranges  of  the  north-west  coast. —  Garden  and  Forest. 
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"This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shak-espeare. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.  COLEMAN. 

PACKING  TENDER  FRUIT. 

Already  the  performance  of  this  delicate  opera- 
tion is  engaging  many  hands,  forced  Straw- 
berries, Cherries,  and  Figs  coming  first,  Peaches 
and  Grapes  following  close  in  their  wake.  Al- 
though many  chapters  upon  this  important 
subject  for  some  years  past  have  been  published 
in  every  known  horticultural  periodical,  a  syste- 
matical method  of  arranging  the  gardener's  most 
precious  produce  for  safe  transit  by  road  or  rail 
still  exercises  many  minds,  and  not  without 
good  reason,  as  a  false  start  represents  the  loss 
of  many  pounds,  and  not  infrequently  the  repu- 
tation of  not  a  few  otherwise  good  growers 
into  the  bargain.  If  anyone  doubt  the  truth  of 
these  remarks,  let  him  turn  to  Barron's  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  "Vines  and  Vine  Cul- 
ture," and  there  he  will  find  in  the  chapter 
iipon  packing  Grapes  for  market  that  this  fruit 
alone,  by  no  means  diflicult  to  pack,  sometimes 
sinks  one  half  and  frequently  one  fourth  in 
value  by  the  time  the  consignments  reach  their 
destination.  In  the  good  old  times  when  only 
a  few  were  engaged  in  culture  for  market,  when 
prices  were  eight  times  higher  than  they  are  at 
the  present  day  and  fruiterers  were  dependent 
Upon  that  small  knot  of  growers,  an  occasional 
shaking  up  made  little  ditterence ;  but  the  whip 
has  changed  hands,  and  fruit  in  every  way  jier- 
fect  and  spotless  is  the  only  commodity  for 
which  the  trader  will  now  deign  to  ofler  his  own 
price.  In  my  notes  upon  timely  thinning  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  how  mediocre  fruit 
gluts  the  markets,  but  this  defect  includes  only 
half  the  indictment,  as  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
private  growers  rob  themselves  of  large  sums 
through  mismanagement  in  the  packing  room. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  write  or  re-write  a 
long  chapter  in  detail,  as  matter  of  a  most  ex- 
haustive nature  can  be  found  in  back  volumes, 
and  it  is  to  these  that  I  would  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  young  beginners  who  have  been  disap- 
pointed with  their  returns,  or  who  do  not  feel 
quite  sure  of  the  cunning  of  their  own  hands  at 
the  packing  table.  In  the  few  general  remarks 
I  am  about  to  make  I  may  say  nine-teiiths  of 
faulty  consignments  of  tender  fruit  sent  by 
rail  are  damaged  through  nervousness  on  the 
part  of  the  packer,  who  allows  too  much  spac<'  for 
his  bunches,  his  drupes,  or  his  berries,  which 
move  in  transit  and  spoil  each  other.  When 
fruit  of  any  kind  is  to  be  sent  away,  tlie  first 
thing  to  be  considered  is  the  size  of  the  box  or 
basket,  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the 
most  suitable  material  for  keeping  it  in  position 
without  bruising,  and  last,  but  not  least,  an 
arrangement  by  letter  or  wire  for  a  trusty  porter 
to  dupe  the  unmerciful  delivery  companies  by 
meeting  the  train  on  its  arrival  at  the  terminus. 
If  forced  Strawberries,  say,  in  quantity  are  to 
be  sent  off  regularly,  and  shallow  trays  or  boxes 
for  dropping  three  or  four  into  a  case  be  pre- 
ferred, all  the  trays  and  cases  should  be  of 
uniform  size  and  depth,  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  giving  the  slightest  trouble  to  the  busy 
trader  or  salesman.  These  should  not  be  too 
large — say  8  inches  by  12  inches  and  IJ  inches 


in  depth — as  it  is  always  practicable  to  fill  any 
number  of  duplicate  trays,  independently  of  the 
fact  that  several  small  boxes  travel  better  than 
one  or  two  large  ones.  The  best  packing  for 
the  Strawberry  is  its  own  leaves,  which  should 
be  picked  overnight  and  placed  in  a  dry,  airy 
room  to  become  limp  by  the  time  they  are 
wanted.  The  fruit  cannot  be  too  dry  at  the 
time  of  picking,  and  on  no  account  should  the 
berries  be  placed  one  upon  another  in  the  tray 
or  basket  used  for  conveying  them  to  the  pack- 
ing-room. Having  well  padded  the  bottom  of 
each  tray  with  leaves — some  use  a  sheet  of 
wadding — and  weighed  the  bulk,  all  fruits  of 
even  size,  one  by  one, should  be  placed  in  separate 
leaves  and  packed  as  closely  as  they  will  lie  with- 
out bruising  each  other.  A  double  leaf  here  and 
there  may  be  put  in  to  keep  each  row  of  fruit 
tight,  and  a  few  soft  leaves  over  the  layer  wiU 
complete  the  operation. 

Pbaches  may  be  packed  in  boxes  varying 
from  3|  inches  to  4^  inches  in  depth,  but  the 
length  and  breadth,  say  24  inches  by  14  inches, 
should  never  vary,  as  several  can  then  be  tied 
together,  when  their  weight  and  bulk  will  pro- 
tect them  from  frequent  disturbance.  I  always 
line  my  boxes  with  cap  paper,  allowing  the  half 
of  each  sheet  to  hang  over  the  sides  for  turning 
up  when  all  is  finished.  Gather  the  fruit  dry 
and  under-ripe  ;  fold  each  Peach  in  a  scjuare  of 
tissue  paper,  and  pack  tightly  in  well-beaten, 
elastic  Moss,  the  best  and  cheapest  of  all  packing 
materials.  Here,  as  v/ith  all  soft  fruits,  the 
secret  of  success  rests  in  starting  with  a  good 
bottom  of  Moss  and  very  tight  packing,  with 
half  an  inch  or  a  little  more  of  the  Moss'forming 
the  divisions  between  the  Peaches  and  making 
each  cross  row  of  four  secure  at  the  sides.  A 
covering  of  Moss  rising  an  inch  or  so  above  the 
sides  is  then  placed  upon  the  Peaches,  and  the 
paper  is  turned  up,  when  the  slight  pressure  of 
the  lid  makes  the  whole  mass  quite  tight  and 
yet  elastic.  Some  use  cotton  wool  or  bran,  the 
last  a  costly,  heavy,  deceptive  material,  as  it 
shakes  down  into  a  solid  mass,  no  matter  how 
carefully  it  is  pressed,  when  the  Peaches  rise  to 
the  top,  roll  against  each  other,  and  are  ruined. 
Wool  being  expensive  and  apt  to  sweat,  it  should 
be  avoided,  clean,  short,  well-dried  Grass  from 
the  mowing  machine  being  preferable.  If 
thoroughly  dried  and  put  away  when  tlie 
weather  is  fine,  this  excellent  substitute  where 
Moss  is  scarce  may  be  had  for  use  throughout 
the  Peach  season. 

Figs  we  roll  up  in  soft,  dry  Vine  leaves,  then 
in  squares  of  tissue  paper,  and  pack  in  very  dry 
Moss  or  paper  shavings.  Either,  however,  will 
do,  provided  the  fruit  is  carefully  folded  in 
leaves  which  do  not  stick  to  the  tender  skin. 
Ordinary  Figs  can  be  packed  in  boxes  3  inches 
to  4  inches  in  depth,  and  extra  large  ones  travel 
well  in  Peach  boxes  divided  into  equal  parts  by 
a  transverse  partition  running  across  the  centre. 
As  some  may  inquire  why  wool  is  not  recom- 
mended, I  may  say  the  Fig  being  so  liable  to 
mould  in  hot  weather,  a  material  more  likely  to 
absorb  than  produce  moisture,  to  let  in  rather 
than  exclude  air  is  most  suitable.  On  this 
account  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  do  not  give 
first  choice  to  paper  shavings,  as  they  admit 
most  air  and  favour  the  escape  of  moisture. 

Grapes. — The  methods  of  packing  these  now 
are  legion,  the  modern  basket  system  recently 
figured  in  The  Garden  having  grown  rapidly 
into  favour.  Having  in  The  Garden,  Nov.  20, 
1887  (pp.  492,  493),  fully  described  the  different 
methods  of  packing  for  long  and  short  journeys, 
the  reader  may  refer  to  my  notes  and  satisfy 
himself  by  practice  as  to  their  soundness.  The 
basket  is   a  most  excellent  substitute  for   the 


box  where  changes  upon  the  route  can  be 
avoided,  or  where,  as  in  transit  from  the  Channel 
Islands,  the  porters  quickly  learn  to  handle  and 
transfer  them  as  deftly  and  carefully  as  any 
trained  gardener.  For  cross  roads  and  by  roads 
where  little  mercy  may  be  shown  to  fragUe 
goods,  the  box  must  still  be  used,  and  then,  as 
I  have  just  remarked,  the  great  secret  of  success 
wUl  be  found  in  packing  so  tightly  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  one  berry  to  injure  another  by 
friction. 


FIGS  ON  OPEN  WALLS. 

The  examples  of  Fig  trees  which  I  have  seen 
this  spring  are  in  the  most  promising  condition, 
and  should  favourable  weather  continue,  the 
crop  in  many  gardens  will  be  an  abundant  one. 
Every  twig  of  moderate  strength  is  bristling  with; 
fruit.  What  is  particularly  noteworthy  is,  that  those 
trees  which  are  the  most  vigorous  are  not  showing 
so  many  fruit  as  those  which  have  a  greater  number 
of  rather  small  and  well-ripened  shoots.  I  think 
the  condition  of  the  trees  affords  an  instructive 
lesson,  for  I  find  that  those  which  have  a  large  root 
run  in  a  deep  and  well  pulverised  surface  soil  are 
deficient  in  fruit,  while  those  which  have  the  root 
space  restricted  and  the  surface  trodden  quite  firm, 
and  in  some  cases  paved  with  stones,  are  promising 
much  the  best  crops.  Those  trees  which  were 
allowed  to  make  shoots  2  feet  and  more  in  length, 
and  as  thick  as  one's  thumb,  clearly,  by  the  absence 
of  fruit,  tell  us  the  way  how  not  to  grow  Figs. 
Then,  again,  I  find  that  young  trees  are  not  so 
fruitful  as  old  ones;  all  this  evidently  showing  that 
the  cultivator  who  expects  good  and  regular  crops 
must  not  aim  at  securing  an  undue  luxuriance  in 
the  growth.  From  many  years'  observation  of  the 
Fig  in  various  parts  of  the  country  I  am  quite  satis- 
fied that  the  character  of  the  staple  occupied  by 
the  roots  has  as  much  influence  on  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  trees  as  climate,  and  an  over-luxuriance  in 
the  growth  is  as  injurious  to  the  crop  as  an  ungenial 
position.  If  the  roots  are  too  well  fed  the  growth 
is  strong,  and  in  the  majority  of  seasons  indiffer- 
ently ripened,  and  a  light  crop  is  the  result. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  climate  on  the 
Fig,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  except  in  very  favoured 
positions  in  the  south  and  west  of  England,  it  can- 
not be  relied  upon  to  pass  through  a  severe  winter 
away  from  a  wall.  I  have  seen  standard  Fig  trees 
twenty  years  old  killed  down  to  the  ground  in 
Somersetshire,  and  in  exposed  gardens  on  walls  I 
have  known  them  injured  by  frost  when  not  pro- 
tected. I  am  aware  that  there  are  exceptional 
instances  where  pretty  regular  crops  are  obtained 
from  trees  not  protected  by  a  wall,  but  the  positions 
are  peculiarly  favourable  and  should  not  influence 
anyone  in  coming  to  a  decision  as  to  the  capacity 
of  the  Fig  to  endure  the  severity  of  a  long  winter 
unprotected. 

The  present  is  a  favourable  time  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  the  trees,  and  also  to  decide  on 
what  steps  to  take  to  induce  barren  trees  to  become 
fruitful.  Where  the  growth  is  too  luxuriant,  root- 
pruning  may  safely  be  resorted  to,  to  check  it,  al- 
though perhaps  somewhat  late  for  that  operation, 
but  as  it  is  the  only  reliable  way  of  checking  the 
growth,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it  to  a  limited 
extent.  I  find,  however,  that  one  requires  to  be 
cautious  in  this  and  not  over-do  it,  as  by  cutting 
asunder  too  many  of  the  largest  roots  too  great  a 
check  is  caused,  and  very  opposite  results  are 
obtained.  Something  may  be  done  to  stop  any 
excess  of  vigour  by  pinching  the  strongest  shoots 
during  the  summer,  but  it  must  be  done  as  early  in 
the  season  as  the  growths  will  allow,  and  only  the  . 
long  thick  branches  should  be  dealt  with  in  this  way. 
As  soon  as  the  shoots  have  grown  about  15  inches 
long,  about  i  inches  of  the  tops  may  be  taken  off, 
but  the  trees  should  not  be  pinched  more  than  once 
in  the  season.  J.  C.  C. 


Barren  Stra'wberries. — I  can  support "  J.  C.  B." 
in  his  statement  in  The  Gakden  (p.  4G2)  that  Straw- 
berries, after  being  sterile  one  year,  will  become  fruit- 
ful the  next.    At  the  present  time  I  have  two  rows  o  i 
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plants  that  did  not  produce  a  bloom  two  years  ago,  but 
last  season,  and  again  this  year,  they  are  flowering 
abundantly.  Last  year  the  fruits  these  plants  pro- 
duced were  very  fine.  I  also  asrroe  with  "J.  C.  B." 
with  respect  to  the  cause  ot"  sterility.  Over-luxuriance 
is  quite  as  likely  to  produce  it  as  anything  else.  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  take  runners  from  sterile  plants, 
although  preferably  I  would  have  them  from  those  that 
have  borne  fruit. — J.  C.  C. 


PEACHES  FAILING  IN  COLD  HOUSE. 
Though  our  Peach  trees  were  covered  with  flowers 
there  are  no  fruit.  The  trees  are  planted  outside 
and  brought  in.  The  house  is  a  lean-to  and  un- 
heated.  Notwithstanding  the  water  famine  with 
which  we  were  visited  last  summer,  I  supposed  that 
we  had  given  enough  water  to  prevent  mischief. 
All  through  the  autumn  and  up  to  the  present  time 
ample  water  was  available.  K.  L.  A. 

*,*  In  answer  to  the  above,  an  insuiBcient  supply 
of  water  to  the  roots  at  some  time  or  other  since 
the  last  crop  was  gathered  is  undoubtedly  the 
cause  of  failure.  Make  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  border  by  delving  with  a  hand-fork  quite  down 
to  the  drainage,  and  if  it  is  found  that  the  substratum 
is  still  dry,  correct  the  defect  by  repeated  water- 
ings; then  mulch  well  to  keep  in  moisture,  and 
treat  the  barren  trees  precisely  as  though  they  were 
carrying  full  crops  of  fruit.  Although  root  drought 
after  the  leaves  fall  is  the  most  common  cause  of 
buds  dropping  when  they  should  commence  swel- 
ling, the  fact  that  they  passed  this  stage  and  opened 
freely  leads  one  to  suspect  that  the  mischief  was 
done  before  the  leaves  fell ;  that  great  heat  with  a 
short  supply  of  water  caused  them  to  ripen  prema- 
turely before  all  the  delicate  organs  of  fertilisation 
were  properly  formed.  Rain  and  copious  watering 
later  on  caused  them  to  swell  and  in  due  time  to 
open,  but  with  imperfect  male  organs  and  minus 
pollen,  fertilisation  could  not  take  place.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago  a  case  of  this  kind  came  under  my 
notice,  when,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  thou- 
sands of  flowers  opened,  not  more  than  one  in  fifty 
contained  perfect  male  organs.  These,  as  a  matter 
ot  course,  fell  off  the  trees,  whilst  the  perfect 
flowers,  although  the  weather  was  wretchedly  bad, 
set  freely,  and  the  owner  out  of  a  magnificent  look- 
ing blossom  has  just  managed  to  secure  a  fair  crop 
of  fruit.  The  past  year,  it  is  only  fair  to  •'  R.  L.  A." 
and  his  gardener  to  say,  was  most  trying,  especially 
where,  as  is  honourably  admitted,  a  water  famine 
has  prevailed,  but  this  and  the  case  I  have  just 
mentioned  are  not  the  only  ones,  as,  independently 
of  my  own  experience,  I  learn  from  several  quarters 
that  this  season  in  the  open  air  as  well  as  under 
glass  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  good  pollen.  From 
these  remarks,  founded  upon  practical  observation, 
"  R.  L.  A."  will  gather  that  his  crop  of  Peaches 
may  have  been  doomed  as  far  back  as  August  or 
September  last,  otherwise  a  full  blossom  having 
opened  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  fair 
percentage  of  the  strongest  flowers  would  ha\  e  set 
fruit.  It  is  just  possible  that  frost  or  the  prevalence 
of  bad  weather  may  have  destroyed  the  flowers,  but 
it  is  more  probable,  nay,  almost  certain,  that  a  fail- 
ing supply  of  water  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  mis- 
chief. This  information  will  not  restore  the  crop 
of  fruit,  but  it  should  absolve  the  gardener  from 
blame,  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  "  R.  L.  A."  that 
Peaches  cannot  be  grown  without  a  full  and  abun- 
dant supply  of  water.  Further,  the  knowledge 
that  many  who  have  suffered  from  scarcity  are  in 
the  same  boat  may  convey  a  grain  of  comfort  to  a 
ffentleman    who    has    our    deepest    sympathy. — 

W.  COLBMAN. 


orchards  which  include  old  trees,  now  and  then  there 
are  met  with  blooming  freely  a  few,  but  invariably 
some  trees  which  fruited  lightly  last  year.  Thus  we 
see  the  value  of  having  some  trees  which  rest  whilst 
others  fruit ;  on  the  other  hand  many  fine  trees  are 
without  a  single  flower.  The  average  bloom,  how- 
ever, is  about  one-fifth  or  sixth  of  what  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  good  show.  It  is  therefore  certain  that 
in  this  extensive  fruit  district  Apples  will  be  if  fine, 
yet  a  moderate  crop.  On  young  trees  the  sparseness 
of  bloom  is  perhaps  more  marked,  even  where  the 
trees  are  growing  on  holding  soil.  I  notice  that 
an  old  tree  of  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  which  never 
fails  to  produce  a  crop  more  or  less,  is  this  year 
again  blooming  very  well,  and  so  it  has  gone  on  for 
the  past  twenty  years.  I  regard  this  kind  as  one  of 
the  most  persistent  fruiters  and  reliable  friends  to 
be  found  amongst  Apples. — A.  D. 


Apple  bloom  —"  A  very  thin  Apple  bloom." 
Such  is  the  market  growers'  verdict  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  West  Middlesex  district.  As  com- 
pared with  Pears,  Plums  and  Cherries,  the  diversity 
is  remarkable,  for  whilst  these  latter  have  been 
almost  garlands  of  flower,  Apple  bloom  is  very 
scarce.  It  is  now  very  evident  that  whilst  the 
trees  were  thickly  studded  with  bud  spurs,  yet 
those  were  not  matured  for  fruit.  The  result  will 
be  that  we  shall  see  next  year  an  unwonted  profa- 
Bion  of  bloom  coming  out  from  stout  spurs.  With 
respect  to  the  present  promise,  in  looking  through 


GUMMING  IN  STONE  FRUIT  TREES. 

Most  of  us  who  possess,  or  have  the  manaije- 
nient   of    gardens    know  something   about   this 
dise.ase,  so  far  at   least  as  its  eflect  upon  the 
trees  is  concerned.     No  fruit  tree  subject  to  it 
can  Iiave  a  long  or  prosperous  life.     There  may 
be — probably  there  is — a  ]iredisposition  to  gum- 
ming in  certain  trees.     The  Moorpark  Apricot 
is  a  notable  sufterer,  and,  I  suppose,  speaking 
generally,  there  are  at  least  four  young  trees  of 
the  Moorpark  sold  for  one  of  all  the  other  varie- 
ties put  together,   but  the  question   that   has 
often  occurred  to  my  mind  is  this,  Do  nursery 
propagators   always   exercise    sufficient  care  in 
choosing  the  subjects  from  which  they  obtain 
their  buds  I      If  buds  are  taken   from    an   un 
healthy  tree,  we  can  easily  understand  that  the 
young  trees   will  be   subject  to   gumming  and 
dying  of  the  branches.      In  a  secondary  sense 
gumming  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  a  parasitic 
fungus  ;  but    even  in  the  case   of   a   tree   pre- 
disposed to  gumming,  the  fungus  can  only  esta- 
blish itself  in  an  open  wound,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  give  the  cultivator  power  over  it,  if  lie 
takes  proper  care  in  the  pruning  and  training  of 
tlie  trees.     Gumming  is  often  caused  by  some 
injury  to  the  branches  or  a  too  free  use  ot  the 
knife.     A  careless  man  perhaps  gives  a  branch  a 
tap  with  the  hammer  when  lie  is  training  the 
tree,  and  forthwith  the  fungus  spores  whicli  are 
floating  in   the  atmosphere  find   a   home,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  gum  is  seen  to  be  exud- 
ing from  the  wound.     A  tight  shred,  by  forcing 
the  branch  into^  contact  with  a  nail,  may  break 
tlie  bark  and  produce  a  genial  home   for   the 
fungus.     As  regards  the  cure,   the  same  mea- 
sures must  be  taken  as  a  doctor  would  take  in 
dealing  with  a  wound  in  a  similar  condition  with 
the  human  subject.     He  uses  the  knife,  cuts  out 
what  untechnical  people  call  the  proud  flesh, 
and  uses  the   proper  means  for  cleansing  and 
healing  up  the  wound.     When  gum  is  seen  ex- 
uding from  a  branch  or  branches,  if  the  tree  is 
to  be  restored,  cut  out  the  infected  part,  and  put 
on  a  poultice  of  cow  manure,  lime,  soot,  and 
clay,  filling  the  wound  witli  it  and  binding  it 
on  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  keeping  the  air 
from   it  until  the  wound   has  healed  and  filled 
up   with  new  bark.     But  it  is  necessary  tci  act 
jiromptly,  as  if  the  remedial  treatment  be  de- 
layed the  disea'se  will  kill  the  branch,  and  then 
amputation  will  become  necessary.     Trees  which 
are  predisposed  to  gumming  should  be  ]iruiied 
chielly  in  summer,  and  the  knife  as  far  as  [losaible 
kept  olf  them  in  winter  and  spring.     If  the  rungs 
of  a  ladder  placed  against  the  wall  come  in  con- 
tact with  a  thick  branch  a  wound  is  created,  and 
a  home  for  the   fungus   made  perhaps  without 
anyone  8usi)ectiug  it.     There  are  predisposing 
causes  in  cultivation,  the  most  coiuuion  being 
lilanting  young   trees  in   liiml   which  has  been 
inaJe  too  rich  with  manures,  or  the  immoderate 


use  of  turfy  loam.  If  the  land  is  naturally  suit- 
able for  stone  fruits,  I  think  a  fairly  plain  diet 
at  the  beginning  is  better  than  rich  food,  which 
ia  calculated  to  promote  grossness.  E.  H. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  VINE  BORDERS. 

In  a  general  way  market  Grape  growers  do  not 
concrete  the  bottom  of  their  Vineborders,  neither 
do  they  go  to  much  expense  in  changing  the  soil. 
But  no  man  would  embark  his  capital  in  Grape 
growing  as  a  commercial  speculation  on  a  bad  site. 
He  looks  out  for  a  soil  that  requires  nothing  beyond 
manure  to  make  it  suitable  for  the  objectTin  view. 
I  fancy  the  day  for  making  large  excavations  for 
A'ine  borders  is  passing  away.  If  the  subsoil  is  not 
quite  the  thing,  or  if  the  situation  is  damp  and  cold, 
make  the  border  altogether  above  the  ground  level 
and  save  the  expense  of  digging  out  the  soil  and 
carting  it  away.  The  Vines  will  certainly  do  better 
with  their  roots  lilted  out  of  the  cold,  damp  border 
and  brought  up  into  the  genial  sunlight.  And  there 
is  another  and  a  further  advantage  attending  this. 
The  cultivator  may,  if  he  likes,  easily  keep  touch  of 
the  roots  of  his  Vines,  just  in  like  manner  as  he  has 
full  command  over  the  branches. 

As  regards  top-dressing  the  border,  if  the  food 
supply  is  ample  both  as  regards  moisture  and  ma- 
nurial  stimulants,  not  forgetting  that  essential  in- 
gredient, lime,  the  roots  will  keep  near  the  surface. 
When  A'ines  get  out  of  reach,  which  they  frequently 
do  in  the  holes  usually  dug  out  of  the  cold  subsoil 
to  receive  them,  it  is  because  there  was  no  regular 
supply  of  food  close  at  hand,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  go  in  search  of  it. 

Water  is  the  great  necessity  of  vegetable  life,  and 
when  a  A'ine  border  becomes  too  dry  for  healthy 
root  action,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  which 
is  as  powerful  in  the  vegetable  as  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  teaches  the  roots  where  to  go  for  mois- 
ture, and  under  the  impulse  of  the  drooping  leaves 
the  roots  descend  to  where  water  can  be  found. 
This  always  leads  to  derangement  ot  the  condition 
of  the  plants  and  brings  on  all  sorts  of  evils,  and 
renders  root-lifting  a  necessity  at  no  very  distant 
day.  This  also  is  Nature's  way  of  teaching  the 
careless  or  unobservant  cultivator  that  in  futnre  it 
will  be  better  and  cheaper  to  place  a  supply  of  food 
and  water— especially  the  latter — within  easy  reach 
of  the  roots.  Top-dressings  of  bone-meal  may  be 
given  to  both  inside  and  outside  borders  now.  A 
mixture  of  guano  and  nitrate  of  soda  has  consider- 
able effect  as  a  change  for  one  season  or  so.  In  the 
old  days  very  good  Grapes  were  grown  in  old- 
fashioned  houses  without  artificial  stimulants ;  but 
this  is  an  age  of  progress,  and  the  wise  man  takes 
advantage  of  every  aid  to  growth  the  chemist  and 
the  manure  manufacturer  place  at  his  disposal, 
and  it  is  certain  that  money  laid  out  upon  artificial 
stimulants  for  Vines  will  pay  if  judiciously  em- 
ployed. We  want,  of  course,  to  get  our  manures  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
days  for  making  large  and  rapid  fortunes  not  only 
by  the  manure  manufacturer,  but  also  his  agents 
and  sub-agents,  are  relegated  to  the  past.  There 
is  nothing  lost  by  selling  at  a  fair  profit.  Artificial 
manures  will,  in  the  future,  be  much  more  exten- 
sively used  than  they  have  in  the  past  if  they  are 
sold  at  such  a  price  as  to  give  the  cultivator  a  profit 
on  their  use.     It  is  customary  at  this  season  to 

Mulch  down  A'ine  borders,  but  in  doing  so  it  is  as 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  though  this  may  check 
evaporation,  and  may  to  a  certain  extent  husband 
the  resources  of  moisture  in  the  border,  it  will  not 
make  soil  already  dry  moist.  It  may  be,  perhaps, 
stated  that  a  border  lifted  up  above  the  ground- 
level  increases  the  labour,  and  it  does  so  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  undoubtedly,  but  compensation  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  it  oilers  facilities  for  making  the 
water  that  must  be  given,  a  carrier  of  the  necessary 
stimulants  which  will  expand  the  bunches,  swell 
out  the  berries,  and  increase  the  strength  and  pro- 
ductiveness ot  the  plant  generally.  Very  few  in- 
side borders,  unless  special  facilities  exist  for 
watering,  get  moisture  enough  for  enabling  the 
plants  to  do  their  b;st.    The  fact  that  in  some  in- 
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stances  a  large  provision  has  been  made  for  a  water 
supply  in  vineries  shows  that  cultivators  are  becom- 
ing more  awake  to  the  necessity  of  this  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  E.  H. 


SENSATIONAL  STKAWBERRIES. 
Among  other  items  of  news  contributed  to  I'he 
Standard,  May  14,  by  its  Berlin  correspondent,  not 
the  least  interesting  was  the  fact  that  the  Countess 
of  Pembroke  had  sent  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  a 
box  of  very  fine  Strawberries.  They  were  said  to 
be  larger  than  have  ever  been  seen  before,  "  each 
berry  being  about  the  size  of  an  Apple."  It  was 
further  added  that  "  the  fruit  arrived  in  excellent 
condition,  not  a  berry  being  crushed,  and  the 
Emperor  expressed  great  pleasure  at  the  gift." 
Doubtless  many  readers  smiled  when  they  read 
about  the  size  of  the  fruit,  and  their  thoughts 
would  travel  back  to  the  big  Gooseberry  season. 
As  it  happens,  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  mat- 
ter, the  fruit  bsing  all  that  was  stated  about  them. 
It  is  my  good  fortune  to  be  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Challis,  the  Eirl  of  Pembroke's  gardener,  at  Wilton 
House,  near  Salisbury,  and  he  has  kindly  favoured 
me  with  information  worthy  of  publication,  and 
which,  let  me  add,  is  unimpeachable.  The  box  sent 
contained  not  more  than  thirty  fruit,  these  weigh- 
ing 1  lbs.,  or  on  an  average  rather  more  than  2  ozs. 
each.  They  were  not  big,  ugly  fruit,  but  were  full 
and  handsome,  and  certainly  as  large  as  many 
Apples.  Nor  were  the  fruit  unduly  favoured  in 
order  to  swell  them  to  such  an  exceptionally  large 
size.  The  plants  were  grown  in  G-inch  pots,  and 
each  perfected  eight  or  more  fine  fruit.  They  were 
set  in  small  saucers  on  shelves  in  ordinary  forcing 
houses,  were  well  attended  to  in  the  way  of  water- 
ing, and  received  the  usual  amount  of  liquid  and 
artificial  manure.  Auguste  Nicaise  is  the  name  of 
this  truly  sensational  variety,  and  although  I  have 
not  tasted  it,  I^have  good  reasons  for  believing  it  is 
of  fairly  good  quality. 

Such  fine  fruit  required  extra  good  packing,  and 
this  it  evidently  received.  As  a  rule,  shallow  and 
light  wooden  boxes  are  used  for  packing  purposes 
at  the  Wilton  House  gardens,  but  in  this  instance, 
for  reasons  which  need  not  be  given,  a  different 
mode  of  packing  was  resorted  to.  Two  cardboard 
boxes  were  used,  one  being  placed  inside  the  other. 
The  inner  box  was  first  lined  with  a  good  layer  of 
cotton  wool,  and,  to  prevent  this  tainting  the  fruit, 
it  was  covered  with  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper.  Each 
fruit  was  then  placed  in  a  large  and  previously 
"flagged"  Strawberry  leaf,  and  packed  in  a  single 
layer  as  closely  together  as  they  could  well  be  laid, 
being  then  covered  with  a  few  more  of  the  softened 
leaves ;  on  these  more  thin  paper ;  and,  finaUy,another 
layer  of  cotton  wool,  on  which  the  lid  shut  down 
tightly.  The  box  was  then  set  in  a  bed  of  cotton 
wool  in  the  larger  box  and  then  covered  with  more 
of  the  same  material,  and  thus  packed,  nothing  short 
of  an  extraordinary  accident  or  wilful  damage  could 
injure  the  fruit.  W.  I. 


Gooseberries. — The  produce  of  Gooseberries 
this  year  is  certain  to  be  a  remarkable  one,  for  the 
bushes  are  already  rich  in  leafage,  whilst  hanging 
quite  thickly  with  fruit.  The  chief  trouble  has 
been  found  in  places  where  birds  are  too  plentiful, 
the  creatures  having  so  largely  picked  off  the  snuffs 
or  blooms  from  the  fruits.  This  mischief  is  attri- 
buted to  the  sparrows,  which  just  now  are  very  in- 
jurious, and,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear, 
deserve  all  that  is  said  about  them.  I  do  not  agree 
with  those  who  attribute  this  action  to  misohievous- 
ness,  as  I  do  not  think  that  birds  are  actuated  by 
any  such  motives.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  just 
at  a  scarce  time  of  the  year  some  sort  of  food  is 
found  by  the  birds  on  the  Gooseberry  blooms. 
Small  gardens  suffer  most,  but  on  large  breadths 
where  fruit  is  produced  by  hundreds  of  bushels  no 
great  harm  is  done.  Looking  over  a  big  breadth  of 
this  fruit  the  other  day,  I  was  very  much  taken  with 
the  appearance  of  a  variety  named  Merry  Monarch, 
one,  I  think,  not  too  well  known.  It  was  showing 
abundance  of  fruit  and  full  of  leafage,  whilst  the 
growth  is  rather  moderate.  This  variety  has  large 
blooms  and  seems  not  to  be  touched  by  the  birds  at 


all.  It  is  very  highly  spoken  of  as  a  first-class  kind. 
It  was  raised  at  Hammersmith,  and  the  raiser  deter- 
mined that  for  a  name  he  would  depend  upon  the 
result  of  the  next  Derby  race.  That  was  won  by 
Merry  Monarch;  hence  the  appellation.  Currant 
bushes  are  full  of  bloom,  presenting  just  now  really 
an  interesting  sight.  Black  Currants  promise  to  be 
a  wonderful  crop  should  all  go  well. — A.  D. 


THE  MULBERRY  TREE  IN  MESOPOTAMIA. 

The  Mulberry  tree  is  found  growing  in  the  wild 
state  throughout  the  whole  region  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  but  occurring  most  frequently  in 
sandy  districts  and  in  plains  formed  by  alluvial 
deposits.  It  ranges  from  the  36th  degree  of  N. 
latitude  through  the  whole  of  the  sub-tropical  zone 
to  the  table-lands  watered  by  the  rivers  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains  of  Persia.  No  garden  in 
this  region  is  without  its  plantation  of  Mulberry 
trees  (usually  in  the  form  of  hedges  surrounding  the 
walls),  as  the  tree  is  easily  grown,  and,  in  a  country 
which  is  entirely  destitute  of  timber  trees,  is 
valuable  for  making  various  article  of  furniture. 
The  native  name  for  the  tree  is  "  Touth." 

The  following  are  the  species  or  varieties  which 
I  have  met  with  ; — 

1.  Fahal  (Male). — This  is  the  wild  stock,  a  tree 
with  grey  bark  and  slender  pliant  branches,  which 
are  usually  weeping;  leaves  alternate,  laciniate, 
finely  cut,  glistening  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
almost  always  of  the  shape  of  Maple  leaves.  It 
forms  a  handsome  tree,  with  ornamental  foliage,  but 
is  not  known  to  produce  any  fruit,  and  is  used  as  a 
stock  for  grafting. 

2.  Aen-el-bbzoun  (Cat's-eye).  —  This  is  the 
common  white  Mulberry,  well  known  in  Europe, 
whither,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  it 
was  imported  from  China,  as  none  of  our  old 
writers  mention  it.  It  grows  from  about  25  feet  to 
over  32  feet  high,  has  greyish  bark,  and  divided,  pal- 
mate or  heart-shaped  leaves.  The  fruit,  which  is 
white,  is  very  small,  and  is  speckled  with  a  great 
number  of  small  black  dots,  whence  its  name  of 
"Cat's-eye."  It  is  easily  propagated  from  seed. 
The  variety  Naringhi  (Lemon-like)  has  the  leaves 
larger,  more  serrated,  and  more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  preceding  kind. 

3.  Touth  abiadh  (White  Mulberry). — An  im- 
proved variety  of  the  preceding  kind,  which,  when 
grafted  on  the  wild  stock,  produces  fruit  that  is 
highly  esteemed  by  the  natives.  It  has  the  habit 
of  the  preceding  kind,  but  its  leaves  are  light- 
coloured,  long-stalked,  large,  not  thick,  glistening, 
heart-shaped,  lanceolate.  Fruit  pretty  large,  juicy, 
ripening  in  April  and  May,  and  offered  for  sale  in 
the  markets  just  like  Strawberries  in  Europe. 

4.  Hambi  (Red). — A  tree  with  whitish  bark,  and 
strong  slender  branches  disposed  in  tiers ;  leaves 
large,  thick,  glistening,  heart-shaped,  toothed,  and 
with  honeycombed  veinings.  Fruit  deep  red,  acidu- 
lous, pleasant  to  the  taste,  as  large  as  that  of  the 
preceding  kind,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  natives. 

5.  Touth  Shamy  (Damascus  Mulberry).  —  A 
black-fruited,  white-barked  kind,  with  thick  short 
branches  and  brown  buds.  Leaves  thick,  in  shape 
like  Plane  tree  leaves,  downy,  rough,  and  leathery. 
This  is  the  species  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  naturalists.  It  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a 
native  of  Persia,  but  here,  it  appears,  the  people  be- 
lieve that  it  was  imported  from  Damascus. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Mulberry  tree  for  the  silk- 
worm industry  is  not  now  as  flourishing  in  these 
regions  as  it  formerly  was.  The  coloured  hand- 
kerchiefs and  other  silk  goods  of  Bagdad  were  at 
one  time  highly  valued  for  their  substance  and  good 
quality,  but  for  the  last  half  century  the  silk  in- 
dustry here  has  declined,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
ravages  of  the  silkworm  disease.  Native  silkworm 
eggs  which  were  experimented  on  in  Evirope  were 
rejected  as  useless  for  the  production  of  silk.  The 
Pasteurian  system  is  quite  unknowii  in  these  re- 
gions, where  science  has  not  yet  taken  the  first  step. 
It  was  even  with  difficulty  that,  some  time  since,  the 
natives  were  induced  to  carry  out  the  good  idea  of 
importing  sonnd  silkworm  eggs  from  France  into 


the  provinces  of  Broussa  and  Smyrna,  which  are  in 
constant  commercial  communication  with  Europe. 
In  the  inland  provinces,  unfortunately,  the  case  is 
different.  Few  of  the  natives  there  now  occupy 
themselves  in  silkworm  culture,  and  the  Mulberry 
is  looked  upon  only  as  a  fruit  and  timber  tree— a 
most  valuable  one,  certainly,  to  the  native  carpenter. 
It  may  further  be  mentioned  that  it  is  only  the  varie- 
ties of  the  common  black  and  of  the  white  Mulberry 
of  which  the  leaves  are  of  any  use  for  feeding  silk- 
worms,  as  the  leaves  of  other  species,  which  contain 
much  woody  matter,  are  not  capable  of  being  di- 
gested by  them,  and  it  has  been  even  remarked  that 
when  they  are  not  rejected  by  the  caterpillar,  they 
cause  its  death.  The  finer  the  leaf  is  in  texture, 
the  better  it  is  for  the  silkworm,  which  is  itself  as 
delicate  and  precious  as  the  silken  thread  which  it 
spins. — Revile  Hortioole. 


Apple  Winter  Peach.— This  variety  of  Apple 
was  recommended  in  The  Garden  some  years  ago 
as  being  an  excellent  one  for  dessert  purposes  late 
in  the  season.  When  making  a  selection  of  the 
best  varieties  here  about  four  years  ago,  three  good 
trees  of  this  variety  were  planted.  I  find  all  the 
trees  of  the  other  varieties  are  now  either  in  full 
flower  or  the  blossoms  are  opening,  but  on  the 
trees  of  Winter  Peach  there  are  neither  blossoms 
nor  blossom  buds.  The  trees  are  not  growing  all  to- 
gether, but  are  planted  in  different  parts  of  the 
garden.  We  had  a  few  fruits  last  year,  and  they 
were  well  formed  and  late.  It  is  very  singular 
certainly  that  not  a  single  blossom  should  be  on 
any  of  the  trees.  I  may  add  here  that  the  promise 
for  a  crop  of  fruit  is  excellent.  The  Apricots  have 
not  set  well,  as  the  blooms  were  injured  by  the 
frost;  but  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Pears  have  had  a 
good  time  of  it,  and  all  the  trees  smothered  with 
bloom.  Now  the  Apples  are  either  in  flower  or 
their  blossom-buds  are  bursting,  and  I  would  ask. 
Is  there  a  more  lovely  sight  in  the  garden  than  a 
collection  of  Apple  trees  in  full  blossom  ?  We 
generally  expect  the  first  green  Gooseberries  on 
Whit  Sunday,  but  we  will  not  get  them  until  two 
weeks  later. — J.  Douglas. 

The  Wild  Goose  Plum.— The  Wild  Goose  is  a 
typical  variety  of  the  Southern  or  Chickasaw  type 
of  native  Plums,  found  growing  naturally  in  great 
abundance  in  the  valleys  and  ravines  and  skirting 
the  edges  of  the  prairies  in  the  South  and  West. 
These  Plums  are  early,  most  prolific  bearers,  and  if 
not  so  delicious  as  some  of  the  foreign  varieties, 
they  find  a  good  market,  and  all  the  growers  we 
know  of  who  raise  them  declare  they  are  the  leading 
Plums  for  profit.  Spring  frosts  do  not  seem  to  hurt 
the  blossoms,  but  heavy  winds  or  wet  weather  at 
blooming  time  prevent  the  fertilisation  of  the 
flowers.  The  South-western  natives  are  greatly 
attached  to  this  fruit,  and  it  seems  to  grow  well 
over  a  wide  range  of  country.  The  fruit  comes  to 
our  markets  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  anything 
larger  than  berries,  and  the  brilliant  colour,  so 
effective  in  the  arrangement  of  desserts,  as  well  as 
the  refreshing  qualities  of  the  juice,  cause  them  to 
be  sought  after.  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Orange  County, 
N.Y.,  writes  of  his  experience  with  this  Plum :  "  In  the 
autumn  of  1882  I  obtained  from  a  nurseryman  near 
Newburgh  a  few  branches  of  the  Wild  Goose  Plum. 
Having  no  other  than  Peach  stocks,  I  worked  them 
on  those,  and  they  took  as  well  as  Peaches.  The 
second  year,  having  about  forty  out  of  the  fifty  trees 
budded,  they  were  transplanted  into  the  orchard, 
where  they  made  a  rapid  growth.  The  wood  appears 
to  be  tender,  breaking  with  very  little  bending, 
whether  in  consequence  of  being  on  Peach  stock  or 
natural  to  the  tree  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  second 
year  after  transplanting  the  trees  bore  a  few  dozen 
Plums,  the  following  year  about  5  bushels,  and  last 
year  (1887)  we  had  something  over  50  bushels. 
They  were  picked  and  packed  in  handled  baskets 
holding  1  peck  each,  which  sold  for  an  average 
price  of  3s.  8d.,  the  baskets  going  with  the  fruit. 
The  fruit  commenced  ripening  about  July  Id,  and 
the  picking  '  season  lasts  for  about  six  weeks. 
One  peculiarity  of  their  ripening  is  that  they  drop 
to  the  ground  as  soon  as  ripe.  The  Plums  appear 
to  be  curculio-proof,  and  the  tree  proof  against  all 
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diseases,  as  they  adjoined  a  number  of  trees  in- 
vested with  black  knot,  and  not  one  of  them  shows 
a  blemish.  Every  branch  is  as  smooth  as  a  first 
year's  growth.  The  fruit  is  nearly  all  juice,  having 
less  pulp  than  most  Grapes,  and  of  about  medium 
quality,  becoming  a  favourite  with  about  two-thirds 
of  those  who  taste  it.  They  are  not  desirable  for 
canning,  being  too  watery,  but  for  a  '  pound-f or- 
pound '  preserve  are  unexcelled."  The  low  growth 
of  the  trees  renders  picking  easy  and  agreeable. — 
American  Garden. 


HAEDY  FRUITS. 


Although  we  have  not  been  quite  free  from  spring 
frosts,  so  far  they  have  been  of  a  very  mild  cha- 
racter, and  quite  inadequate  to  the  destruction  of 
the  most  tender  blossoms.  The  ground,  too,  as  well 
as  the  walls  and  atmosphere,  being  so  extremely  dry 
and  trees  unusually  late,  fruit  prospects  generally 
down  to  the  present  time  are  exceptionally  pro- 
mising. With  all  these  factors  in  our  favour,  we 
may  reasonably  hope  for  an  abundance  ;  but  taking 
into  account  the  great  uncertainty  of  our  climate 
we  must  not  be  too  sanguine,  as  there  yet  remains 
plenty  of  time  for  a  single  frost  after  a  wet  day  to 
do  serious  damage  amongst  choice  garden  fruits 
before  the  bulk  of  our  orchard  trees  come  into 
fuU  flower.  One  unfavourable  notice  only  so  far 
has  reached  me  this  spring,  and  in  this  instance  the 
writer  bewails  the  loss  of  Apricots  and  predicts  a 
thin  crop  of  Peaches.  Such  may  be  the  case,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  realise  the  fact  that  fruit  trees,  after 
such  a  brilliant  ripening  summer  and  a  good  winter, 
can  already  be  playing  false  where  the  cultivator 
has  properly  performed  his  duty.  There  are,  of 
course,  some  wonderful  hits  of  fruit  in  the  worst  of 
seasons ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  percentage  of 
complete  failures  when  the  land  is  overflowing  with 
plenty.  Also  there  are  some  persons  who  meet 
trouble  midway,  and  this,  I  hope,  is  a  premature 
cry,  as  I  never  saw  trees  of  all  kinds  so  beautifully 
clothed  with  bold,  globular  flower-buds.  So  remark- 
able is  this,  that  I  cannot  forbear  stating  a  fact,  due 
no  doubt  to  the  past  hot  season,  which,  to  my  mind, 
clinches  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  long  prnner 
and  extension  trainer.  Apples  and  Pears  generally, 
and  Plums  especially,  have  furnished  their  longest 
and  strongest  shoots  of  the  past  year  with  perfect 
flower-buds  from  base  to  point,  and,  all  going  well, 
will  yield  to  the  non-shortener  many  bushels  of  fine 
fruit  where  the  restrictive  pruner  has  consigned  two- 
thirds  of  the  crop  to  the  fireplace.  If  vigorous  young 
trees  were  improved  by  hard  pruning,  then  no  one 
need  depart  from  the  old  lines ;  but  the  reverse  is  the 
exact  fact,  as  unrestricted  trees  give  the  greatest 
bulk  and  the  finest  quality.  Moreover,  having  fully- 
developed  lungs,  they  throw  off  such  trifles  as  gum 
and  canker ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  with  copyright 
in  the  far  distance,  one  of  these  young  giants  may 
prove  more  than  grateful  for  being  allowed  to  do 
duty  for  a  dozen  cripples. 

When  the  failure  scare  is  over  the  glut  ruin  will 
have  its  run,  and  crops  we  must  expect  to  hear  will 
not  pay  for  gathering.  If  the  community  at  large 
derived  benefit  from  this  over  -  production  the 
growers  only  would  suffer,  but  no  matter  how 
plentiful  fruit  may  be,  this  advantage  to  the  public 
as  yet  has  not  been  realised.  How  then  is  this 
benefit  to  the  masses  and  ruin  to  the  growers  to  be 
regulated  1  Why,  by  the  establishing  of  more 
wholesale  centres  on  the  part  of  the  public ;  by 
thinning  and  better  culture  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ducers. Mediocre  produce  in  seasons  of  scarcity 
even  does  not  pay,  but  first  quality  always  com- 
mands a  good  price.  To  secure  this,  all  crops,  as 
far  as  is  practicable,  should  be  well  thinned,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  commence  operations.  I  always 
thin  Peaches  by  taking  all  the  flower-buds  which 
fall  to  the  finger  when  drawn  sharply  down  the 
lower  side  of  each  shoot;  this  already  has  been 
done,  and,  judging  from  the  way  in  which  every 
flower  is  setting,  many  thousands  still  remain  to 
select  from.  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Apples  of 
reasonable  size  or  against  walls  in  like  manner  may 
be  well  thinned,  whilst  larger  trees  out  of  reach  of 
the  hand  may  be  greatly  assisted  by  good  mulching 


and  feeding.    Turning  to  the  calendar,  the  first  fruit 
which  claims  our  attention  is  the 

Stbawbeert. 
Rain  just  now  would  greatly  benefit  the  planta- 
tions, old  and  new,  but  lacking  this,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  treading  firmly  the  young  and  mulching 
with  fresh  stable  litter  the  old  to  keep  in  every 
ounce  of  moisture.  In  weU-managed  gardens  this 
work  will  have  been  brought  to  a  close,  but  where, 
through  force  of  circumstances,  it  has  been  delayed, 
no  time  should  be  lost,  as  every  day  abstracts  root 
moisture,  whilst  the  rapid  growth  of  foliage  and 
development  of  flower  render  the  operation  more 
difficult.  To  young  plantations,  after  weeding  and 
treading,  I  always  give  a  liberal  dressing  of  short 
manure  comparatively  free  from  straw,  and  wash  it 
weU  in  with  the  hose  when  the  rainfaU  is  too  light  for 
the  roots,  as  yet  but  a  few  inches  below  the  surface. 
If  fresh  plantations  still  have  to  be  made  no  time 
should  be  lost,  and  good  maiden  plants  of  the  past 
year  should  be  used  in  preference  to  enervated  and 
spidery  plants  which  have  been  forced,  as  it  is  now 
too  late  for  either  to  produce  a  crop  of  fruit  this 
season.  Forced  plants  give  a  quantity  of  fair  sized 
fruit  the  second  year,  that  is,  provided  they  get  an 
abundance  of  water  to  prevent  the  large  balls  from 
becoming  dry,  but  the  maiden  put  out  in  April  and 
May  will  be  three  or  four  years  before  it  gives  the 
finest  quality,  and  this,  I  believe,  is  the  aim  of  every 
good  Strawberry  grower.  Last  year  I  drew  atten- 
tion to  Lovell's  system  of  planting  single  rows  in 
April  and  pegging  down  runners  right  and  left 
throughout  the  season ;  at  the  same  time,  I  put 
their  method  to  the  test,  and  now  have  beds  3  feet 
in  width  literally  covered  with  robust  young  plants 
about  9  inches  apart  flowering  profusely.  The 
varieties  include  Paxton,  President,  Dr.  Hogg,  and 
British  Queen.  The  last  two  do  not  succeed  in 
every  garden,  but  pegged  down  in  this  way  upon 
open,  airy  quarters  and  treated  as  annuals,  I  am 
confident  they  will  succeed,  the  undisturbed  plants 
at  the  present  time  being  quite  as  strong  and 
full  of  flower  as  Paxton.  With  so  many  opera- 
tions now  pressing,  this  is  hardly  an  opportune  time 
for  giving  select  lists,  still,  knowing  how  prone  the 
amateur  is  to  rush  into  endless  variety,  I  must  say 
Pauline,  Hericart  de  Thury,  La  Grosse  Sucree,  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  Filbert  Pine,  Elton,  and  Oxonian, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  will  keep  up  a  full  supply 
of  the  best  of  fruit  from  the  beginning  of  June  until 
the  end  of  August.  After  this  date  early  varieties 
which  have  been  forced  and  planted  out  may  be 
induced  to  give  a  few  dishes  of  fruit  in  September. 
Returning  to  the  walls,  the  first  requiring  attention 
is  the 

Apeicot, 

for  not  only  is  it  the  first  in  flower  and  fruit,  but  it 
is  the  first  to  demand  manipulation,  thinning,  and 
watering.  When  a  good  set  is  secured,  half-a-dozen, 
sometimes  a  dozen,  fruits  are  found  upon  a  single 
spur,  and  as  some  of  these  rush  away  quickly,  timely 
thinning  to  prevent  waste  of  power  and  distortion 
is  imperative.  As  this  work  is  carried  on,  dis- 
budding—not generally  practised — the  pinching  of 
f  oreright  shoots,  and  the  destruction  of  grub  should 
receive  attention.  Grub  in  some  gardens,  especially 
upon  old  walls  and  aged  trees,  is  very  destructive, 
often  decimating  the  crop  before  its  jiresence  is 
suspected.  Hand-picking  or  pinching  the  curled 
or  flattened  leaf  is  the  only  remedy ;  but  prevention 
being  better  than  cure,  the  constant  use  of  soap- 
suds, whenever  the  trees  are  not  in  flower  or  fruit, 
in  a  few  seasons  will  result  in  a  complete  clearance. 
As  few  deciduous  trees  when  in  leaf  perspire  so 
freely,  the  Apricot  should  never  feel  the  want  of 
water.  After  such  a  dry  winter  and  spring,  a  few 
steady  waterings  with  pond  or  open  tank  water  will 
greatly  benefit  the  roots,  which  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly covered  with  fresh  stable  litter  to  prevent 
evaporation  and  draw  young  feeders  to  the  surface. 
Some  point  up  the  borders  to  let  in  the  water,  but  it 
is  better  to  allow  a  portion  to  run  away  and  repeat 
the  supjily,  as  the  trees  always  do  best  when  the 
wall  paths  become  hard  and  solid.  Syringing  or 
washing  with  the  garden  engine  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  set,  and  occasionally  afterwards,  is  helpful  to  the 
trees ;  but  one  must  be  a  good  weather  prophet  before 


he  can  venture  too  freely.  When  the  weather  is 
cold  and  wet,  or  frosty  mornings  prevail,  the  foliage 
cannot  be  kept  too  dry.  When  bright  and  mild 
and  nights  are  warm,  the  liberal  use  of  these  imple- 
ments once  or  twice  a  week  wiU  be  found  highly 
beneficial. 

Peaches 
in  many  early  gardens  will  now  be  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  require  disbudding,  but  unless  the  weather 
is  fine  and  settled  and  any  of  the  trees  are  unusually 
strong,  I  prefer  being  a  little  late  rather  than  a 
single  day  too  early.  From  strong  trees  still  shel- 
tered by  fishing  nets  or  canvas  through  the  night 
all  foreright  shoots  may  be  taken,  double  and  treble 
breaks  reduced  to  one,  care  being  taken  that  the 
fruit  in  every  part  of  the  tree  is  left  well  covered 
with  foliage.  Weak  trees,  especially  those  which 
show  signs  of  past  overcropping  or  sharp  root-lift- 
ing, should  be  left  till  last,  as  leaves  not  only  make 
mouths,  but  stimulate  sluggish  roots  into  activity. 
When  the  balance  is  restored  the  work  may  be 
carried  briskly  along — piecemeal,  of  course — until 
the  shqots  are  reduced  to  the  regulation  number. 
Thinning  in  due  course  must  be  carried  on  in  the 
same  way,  the  small,  the  badly  placed,  and  the 
worst  of  the  triples  being  taken  first,  as  these,  it  is  a 
dead  certainty,  will  not  be  wanted.  As  this  work 
is  carried  on,  all  curled  or  blistered  leaves,  and  the 
first  shoots  touched  with  aphis  should  be  taken  off, 
carried  away,  and  burned,  when  spots  affected  may 
be  syringed  with  weak  tobacco  water.  By  adopting 
this  plan  I  have  often  kept  fly  in  check  until  genial 
weather  favoured  general  washing  with  fresh  clean 
water.  This  operation  in  a  mild  form  we  have  com- 
menced to-day  (May  8),  and  the  weather  continuing 
mUd,  the  hose  will  be  plied  after  each  disbudding. 
Trees  on  the  best  heavy  Peach  soils  as  yet  do  not 
feel  the  want  of  water.  On  lighter  soils  the  case 
may  be  different ;  therefore,  knowing  how  impatient 
they  are  of  drought  or  anything  approaching  dry- 
ness at  the  root,  it  is  always  well  to  be  on  the  safe 
side — first,  by  examination  ;  second,  by  plying  the 
hose  pretty  freely.  Good  water  never  yet  injured  a 
well-drained  tree  when  in  growth,  but  thousands 
become  a  prey  to  spider  and  blight,  if  they  do  not 
cast  their  fruit  through  the  want  of  it.  The  spring 
having  been  so  dry,  young  trees,  especially  those 
which  have  been  recently  planted,  must  now  be 
looked  to.  If  nailing  or  tying  in  has  been  delayed, 
no  harm  has  been  done,  as  the  roots  have  had  time 
to  settle  with  the  compost.  Some  of  mine  still  re- 
main free,  but  before  these  lines  appear  in  print 
they  will  have  been  secured,  mulched  with  burnt 
earth,  and  watered.  This  material  does  not  always 
find  favour  with  believers  in  strong  animal  manure, 
but  for  absorbing  warmth,  keeping  in  moisture,  and 
giving  to  the  trees  all  they  require  without  produc- 
ing grossness,  it  is  as  invaluable  as  its  manufacture 
is  simple.  If  a  powerful  feeding  stimulant  is 
wanted,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  make  all  out-of-the- 
way  nooks  and  comers  tidy,  burn  the  refuse  with 
trimmings  and  prunings — the  more  wood  the  better 
— saturate  the  ashes  with  liquid  manure  and  soap- 
suds, and  dress  thinly  throughout  the  growing 
season.  If  anyone  doubts  this  let  him  purchase 
expensive  guano — which  leaves  the  soil  as  poor  as 
it  finds  it — and  test  it  with  this  satisfying  com- 
pound, which  costs  little  beyond  the  labour  devoted 
to  the  cremation  of  unsightly  accumulations. 

Pears,  Plums  and  Cheeries 
on  walls  at  the  present  time  are  one  mass  of  bold 
blossom,  and  bees,  tempted  by  bright  sun  and 
settled  weather,  are  labouring  most  diligently,  not 
only  for  the  nectar  which  they  know  how  to  ap- 
propriate, but  also  for  man,  as  no  artificial  con- 
trivance can  touch  them  at  fertilisation.  If  this 
month  continues  and  ends  as  it  has  commenced 
there  will  be  urgent  need  for  the  thinning  scissors, 
otherwise  that  glut  of  mediocre  fruit  which  some 
are  pleased  to  term  over-production  will  result  in 
disappointment  and  loss,  as  overcropped  trees  will 
balance  their  account  by  bearing  lightly  next 
season.  A  great  number  of  growers  of  hardy  fruits 
are  now  turning  their  attention  to  the  thinning  of 
the  flower-buds,  and  this  is  the  only  method  of 
avoiding  gluts  and  failures.  Before  the  buds  burst 
no  doubt  is  tfee  Ijest  time  to  set  about  the  work. 
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But  wall  trees,  now  one  sheet  of  flower,  may  still 
be  thinned  with  great  advantage,  as  scores  of 
trusses  a  great  distance  away  from  home  can  be 
taken  at  a  glance  by  any  careful  operator.  The 
cut-and-dry  calendar  says  pinch  Plums,  Pears  and 
Cherries  in  May.  But  this  proverbially  flowering 
month  being  rather  late,  my  advice  to  manipulators 
is  this :  Leave  pinching  alone  for  the  present,  get 
fairly  out  of  the  wood  before  you  expose  tender 
fruit  to  spring  frosts.  Let  root-pruned  and  newly 
planted  trees  have  a  thorough  grip  of  the  soil  before 
checking  the  roots,  and  ply  the  syringe  on  mUd 
fine  days  instead.  Encourage  the  roots,  fruit  and 
foliage  by  being  a  little  too  slow  in  preference  to 
being  too  fast,  and  the  trees  at  the  end  of  the 
season  will  be  all  the  stronger  and  better  for  it. 
When  these  trees  have  set  their  fruit  the  garden 
engine  or  hose  may  be  brought  to  bear  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  syringe,  when  a  dash  of  soapsuds 
even  upon  Plums  will  do  no  harm.  Weak  soot- 
water,  too,  will  be  found  an  excellent  stimulating 
insecticide,  as  these  pests  make  little  headway 
upon  fresh  vigorous  shoots  and  foliage.  The  best 
time  to  wash  trees,  at  least  for  the  present,  is  about 
3  p.m.,  as  the  foliage  and  fruit  then  get  dry  before 
nightfall.  And  then  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  one  thorough  drenching  equal  to  the  removal 
of  spiders'  webs  and  rubbish  is  preferable  to  a 
series  of  driblets  which  wet  the  trees  and  lay 
them  open  to  morning  frosts,  but  do  not  cleanse 
the  walls  and  spur-wood. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants 
with  us  give  promise  of  the  heaviest  crops  imagin- 
able. The  first  were  [caref ully  netted  for  about  six 
weeks,  and  this  plan,  I  maintain,  is  much  better 
than  the  partial  success  secured  by  the  mutilation 
of  trees  with  shot,  and  the  wholesale  murder  of 
bullfinches.  The  latter  have  gone  away  to  the 
woods,  but  our  skeleton  frames  and  side  latticing 
remain  ready  for  use  when  the  wily  blackbird 
puts  in  an  appearance.  So  far,  the  removal  of 
the  surface  soil  followed  by  dressings  of  soap- 
suds, quicklime,  and  fresh  top-dressing  have  kept 
us  free  from  caterpillar,  but  should  it  appear,  the 
first  mutilated  leaf  will  be  the  signal  for  a  repe- 
tition of  the  lime  and  handpicking.  Full  crops  of 
good  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  quite  as  valu- 
able as  Grapes  and  Peaches ;  why  then  should  we 
neglect  them  ?  Young  plants,  also  cuttings  put  out 
in  the  autumn,  will  now  require  attention ;  if 
loosened  by  frost,  firm  treading  will  be  necessary ; 
if  throwing  out  side  shoots  too  near  the  ground 
or  beneath  the  surface,  they  must  be  rubbed  off 
to  ensure  clean  stems,  at  least  OJnches  in  height, 
but  this  precaution,  it  must  be  understood,  does 
not  apply  to  the  Black  Currant,  which  grows  and 
fruits  ,best  when  allowed  to  stool  beneath  the 
surface.  If  ordinary  bushes  are  wanted,  pinch  the 
leaders  when  about  6  inches  in  length,  but  allow 
the  latter  to  grow,  and  stop  all  side  shoots  when 
cordons  for  walls  and  trellises  are  in  course  of 
formation. 

Figs, 
like  all  other  wall  fruits,  are  late,  but,  jndgirg 
from  the  appearance  of  the  uninjured  points,  they 
look  like  giving  a  quantity  of  fruit,  if  only  we  can 
induce  them  to  swell  and  ripen.  So  long  as  Fig 
trees  remain  apparently  dormant,  I  prefer  leaving 
them  alone,  but  once  the  sap  begins  to  rise'  and  the 
young  Figlets  to  push  forth,  I  think  the  time  has  ar- 
rived for  giving  them  encouragement.  Wall  Figs, 
as  all  who  follow  the  pages  of  The  Garden  have 
learned,  are  managed  in  two  distinct  ways,  viz  ,  the 
leave-alone,  and  the  catch-all-they-tan,  or  go-with- 
out water,  on  the  one  hand,  annual  root-pruning, 
close  training,  and  winter  protection  on  the  other. 
Having  myself  practised  both  systems,  and,  like 
many  more  thrifty  cultivators,  tried  a  combination 
of  the  two,  I  may  venture  to  say,  the  first  point  to 
be  secured  is  ripe  wood  strong  enough  to  carry 
fruit,  and  hard  enough  to  pass  through  the  sharpest 
winter  without  receiving  injury  from  frost,  for  once 
the  point  is  lost  all  chance  of  ripe  Figs  from  that  par- 
ticular shoot  is  over  for  the  season.  The  cultivator 
who  mulches  with  manure  and  feeds  to  secure  fine 
fruit,  root-prunes  annually  to  keep  the  summer 
growths  within  manageable  bounds.  The  leave- alone 


grower  who  allows  the  roots  and  shoots  to  ramify 
and  multiply  professes  a  great  liking  for  the  stable- 
yard,  as  he  finds  a  mulch  of  paving-stones  the  best 
of  all  preventives  of  the  ingress  and  egress  of  mois- 
ture. In  fact,  once  a  Fig  tree  makes  a  start  its 
roots  will  travel  an  immense  distance  in  search  of 
aqueous  food,  of  which,  like  all  other  parasites,  it 
must  have  a  regular  supply  or  perish.  As  outdoor 
Figs  never  produce  more  than  one  crop  of  fruit,  and 
that  from  the  points  of  the  past  year's  wood,  these 
should  now  be  regulated,  thinned,  and  tied  in  or 
out  to  secure  an  even  spread  of  foliage  the  reverse 
of  crowded,  whilst  others  which  can  be  spared  with 
advantage  may  be  cut  back  to  a  single  bud  to  en- 
sure a  relay  of  short-jointed  shoots  for  fruiting 
another  year.  By  adopting  this  plan,  whether  the 
trees  be  trained  close  to  the  wall  or  the  shoots  have 
full  liberty,  an  even  spread  of  fruit-bearing  and 
succession  growths  about  equally  balanced  can 
always  be  secured.  In  warm  districts  fruit-bearing 
shoots  are  thinned  back  to  a  single  bud  as  soon  as 
the  last  Fig  is  picked  in  the  autumn,  but  in  cold, 
damp  localities  less  favourable,  it  is  best  to  defer 
pruning  until  the  spring.  As  the  roots  of  the  trees 
revel  in  warm,  well-drained  borders,  a  light  cover- 
ing of  fresh  stable  litter  will  form  the  best  mulch 
for  the  present,  but  later  in  the  summer  this  may 
be  supplemented  by  a  good  covering  of  heavier 
material,  when  copious  supplies  of  tepid  water  will 
assist  the  crop  of  fruit  swelling  to  maturity.  The 
average  rainfall  in  ordinary  seasons  may  sufiBce,  but 
seeing  that  garden  trees  are  invariably  placed  in 
the  hottest  and  driest  comers  it  rarely  happens 
that  a  few  barrels  of  warm  water  do  not  in  July  and 
August,  if  not  before,  tell  favourably  upon  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  W.  C. 


THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
To  THE  Editor  op  The  Garden. 

Sir, —Mr.  Fish,  in  The  Garden,  May  12 
(p.  427),  has  ably  stated  liis  views  as  to  lowering 
the  subscriptions  for  fellowship  so  as  to  allow 
practical  gardeners  to  have  a  vote.  It  seems  to 
me  the  question  is  one  of  finance.  I  do  not  think 
the  society  could  carry  out  its  work  fully  if  it 
depended  for  funds  on  lower  subscriptions  than 
one  guinea.  It  must  be  remembered  that  each 
Fellow  involves  cost  now,  and  that  when  the 
society  with  more  funds  becomes  more  active, 
this  cost  will  be  increased.  I  believe  that  the 
cost  for  each  Fellow  for  proceedings,  reports, 
notices,  .fee. ,  will  amount  to  something  like  48. 
or  5s.  a  head,  so  that  if  the  subscriptions  were 
reduced  in  many  cases  to  10s.  (Jd.,  there  would 
not  be  much  left  for  general  charges. 

The  council,  by  admitting  associates  to  the 
shows,  and  by  placing  a  "  practical "  gardener  on 
the  council,  have,  I  think,  met  the  wisli  that  all 
classes  of  gardening  interests  should  be  repre- 
sented. "Practical"  gardeners  have  always 
formed  an  important  part  in  the  floral  and  fruit 
committees.  A  fair  number  of  "  practical "  gar- 
deners have  already  become  guinea  Fellows,  and 
I  hope  that  more  will  do  so,  but  I  think  the 
society  must  trust  mainly  for  support  to  those 
who  get  most  advantage  from  its  work — the 
owners  of  gardens,  who  learn  by  the  judgments 
of  its  committees  what  are  the  best  novelties  in 
the  way  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  to  in- 
troduce into  their  gardens.  If  they  are  only 
made  to  realise  what  they  are  to  the  society, 
they  will  help  it  by  becoming  guinea  Fellows  if 
they  live  far  in  the  country,  and  if  they  live 
near  enough  London  to  be  able  to  attend  the 
interesting  and  very  good  "  fortnightly  "  shows 
held  in  the  London  Scottish  Drill  Hall,  they  will 
often  subscribe  £2  2s.  for  the  sake  of  the  extra 
tickets.  Forty-six  owners  of  gardens  within  a 
walk  of  here  have  now  joined  ;  other  districts, 
please  copy.  George  F.  Wilson. 

IIe((flicrhai(h,  Weijhrid<ie. 

Dieksons,  of  Chester. — We  learn  that  a  union 
between  these  two  well-known  Chester  firms  will  take 


place  on  July  1  next.  The  union  referred  to  will,  we 
arc  informed,  secure  for  the  joint  business  the  personal 
management  of  those  who  have  for  so  many  years  been 
connected  with  the  separate  firms. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Phlox  nivalis  is  a  beautiful  kind  for  the  rockery. 
It  makes  a  dense  mossy  growth,  studded  at  this  season 
with  pure  white  flowers. 

Old  Clove  Carnation  when  forced  loses  none  of 
its  rich  colour  or  strong  fragrance.  There  is  a  very 
large  batch  of  it  in  Jlr.  May's  nursery  at  Edmonton. 

Snowdrop  Windflower  (Anemone  sylvestris), 
when  seen  in  large  masses  is  delightful.  In  the  Totten- 
ham Nursery  it  succeeds  remarkably  well. 

Grsnista  prsecox  is  in  perfection  now.  There  is 
a  large  specimen  of  it  on  the  Chiswick  rockery,  and  it 
is  one  mass  of  the  sulphur-yellow  flowers. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnation  is 

highly  valued  for  the  market.  Jlr.  Cole,  of  Feltham, 
grows  it  largely,  and  also  Mr.  May,  of  Edmonton.  The 
flowers  are  very  large,  full,  and  of  dehcate  colour. 

Apple  French  Crab  in  May. — We  have  seen 
lately  in  Covent  Garden  some  very  fine  samples  of 
this,  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  when  first  gathered  from 
the  trees  in  October. 

A  pretty  combination  in  the  rook  garden  at 
Kew  just  now  is  Forget-me-not,  rising  out  of  a  silvery 
carpet  of  Achillea  Clavennce.  The  harmony  of  the 
silver  and  blue  is  charming. 

Mme.  Crousse  Pelargonium  is  one  of  the  best 
varieties  for  market.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is  a  rich 
pink,  and  it  is  very  free  blooming.  In  Mr.  Cole's  nursery 
there  are  two  very  large  plants  that  yield  a  quantity 
of  bloom. 

The  crimson  Tulipa  gesneriana  is  at  its  best 
now.  It  is  a  magnificent  species,  as  the  flower  is  large, 
excellent  in  shape,  and  rich  in  colour,  this  being  deep 
crimson.  Bold  clumps  of  it  on  the  rockery  are  remark- 
ably striking. 

Alpine  Wallflower  {Cheiranthns  alpinus)  is  one 
of  the  showiest  dwarf  alpine  plants  of  the  week.  It  is 
flowering  with  I  great  freedom  at  Chiswick,  and  the 
masses  of  it  in  the  Tottenham  Nursery  make  a  great 
display  of  colour. 

Oxlip  Prince  of  Orange  comes  to  us  from  Mr. 
Hartland,  of  Cork.  It  is  a  good,  showy,  fragrant 
plant,  and  we  should  like  to  see  it  in  quantity.  The 
stem  sent  bore  a  very  large  head,  the  result  of  fas- 
ciation. 

Lilium  Harrisl  was  quite  a  feature  at  the  Temple 
show.  In  the  group  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea, 
several  remarkably  fine  plants  of  it  were  exhibited, 
which,  together  with  Japanese  Maples  and  Paeonies, 
had  a  charming  effect. 

Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.  —  We  learn  that 
the  promenade  f^te  in  the  Flower  Market  in  aid  of  the 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  will  be  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  June  6,  between  the  hours  of  9  and  12,  and 
that  Messrs.  Deal,  Dickson,  Asshee,  and  Richards  are 
appointed  to  cari*y  out  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Koses  from  Nice. — After  the  very  hard  winter 
which  prevented  the  Roses  flowering  in  the  south  of 
France  there  has  been  an  enormous  bloom.  Princess 
Kotschouhey  sends  us  from  her  beautiful  garden  at  the 
Villa  Montboron  some  fine  blooms  of  the  better-known 
and  best  Hoses.  In  the  garden  there  they  run  over 
the  trees  as  the  Honeysuckle  does  in  our  woods. 

White  Lilacs. — Messrs.  Smith,  of  Worcester, 
send  us  some  of  these  which  are  very  welcome,  parti- 
cularly as  they  show  improvements  on  the  common  and 
rather  poor  white.  They  send  alba  grandiflora  and 
virginalis.  the  first-named  being  very  tine.  We  often 
wish  English  gardeners  would  take  a  little  more  inte- 
rest in  these  shrubs,  forcing  them  as  well  as  growing 
them  in  the  open  air. 

Apple  Russian  Crab. — We  enclose  you  a  speei- 
men  branch  with  fiowers  of  the  Russian  Crab  Apple, 
which  amongst  other  Apples  in  our  nursery  stands  out 
as  the  most  beautiful  and  distinct. — E.  V.  &  S. 

*#*  A  very  showy  variety,  the  petals  being  striped 
with  bright  pink  and  rose.  The  unopened  buds  are 
lovely. — Ed. 

Opening  of  Ravenscourt  Park.— This  park, 
situated  in  Hammersmith,  was  formally  opened  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  Saturday  last,  and  is 
a  rich  addition  to  our  now  numerous  open  spaces  in  the 
outskirts  of  London.  The  former  owner  was  a  Miss 
Scott,  who  laid  out  the  grounds  in  true  park-hke  cha- 
racter, the  noble  avenue  of  Elms  that  borders  one  side 
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teing  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind.  The  people  of 
Hammersmith  may  well  congratulate  themselves  that 
such  a  lovely  spot  has  been  obtained.  It  is  32  acres  in 
extent,  and  cost  £58,000. 

A  note  from  Searborougli. — I  send  you  a  few 
spikes  of  the  Early  Orchis  (Orchis  mascula),  which  is 
very  plentiful  in  some  of  the  woods  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. I  .also  send  a  spike  of  a  plant  I  found  growing 
■  in  a  piece  of  stagnant  water,  but  I  am  afraid  it  does 
not  travel  well.  It  is  pretty  when  freshly  gathered. — 
Thomas  Kobinson. 

*#*  The  name  of  the  specimen  sent  is  the  Buckbean 
(Menyanthes  trifoliata). — Ed. 

Japan  Pyrus  from  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  of 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  are  extremely  fine, 
having  flowers  far  larger  than  those  of  the  common 
sort.  One,  a  seedling  of  P.  japonioa,  raised  at  Knap 
HiU,  has  large  flowers  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  a 
contrast  to  those  of  the  variety  cardinalis,  also  sent. 
This  is  very  free-blooming,  the  twig  being  covered 
with  showy  flowers,  which  are  more  of  a  rosy  hue 
than  in  the  other. 

Primula  Sieboldi  was  flowering  with  great 
vigour  recently  with  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham. 
It  is  grown  entirely  without  protection,  although 
considered  by  some  as  a  tender  plant.  There  are 
few  more  useful  Primulas  for  the  amateur,  as  it  in- 
creases rapidly  and  succeeds  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions. Laciniata  Is  one  of  the  best  and  most  popular 
varieties,  and  another  that  deserves  notice  is  Nelly 
Ware,  the  flowers  being  striped  with  rose  on  a  white 
ground. 

The  Meadow  Saxifrage  (Saxifraga  grannlata), 
when  seen  by  the  half  acre  and  in  full  flower,  as  it 
is  now  in  a  certain  Kentish  field  I  know  of,  is, 
beyond  donbt,  a  treat  both  rich  and  rare.  The 
sheep  do  not  seem  to  care  for  it,  so  the  pretty  white 
flowers  are  left  untouched,  and  to  see  it  in  quantity 
tossing  in  the  wind  impresses  one  with  how  meagre 
our  attempts  are  in  gardening  to  get  a  taste  of  how 
charming  a  plant  looks  when  growing  in  masses 
in  its  native  wilds. — A.  D.  Webster. 

Vaccinium  serpens  is  an  interesting  and  pretty 
shrub,  native  of  the  Himalayas.  It  has  a  large 
root-stock  like  a  Turnip,  and  from  this  it  sends  up 
long,  slender  stems  that  twist  in  a  graceful  way. 
The  evergreen  leaves  are  small,  and  the  tubular 
flowers  are  about  an  inch  long,  bright  red,  and 
veined  with  V-shaped  markings.  A  plant  presented 
to  the  Royal  Gardens  by  Mr.  Elwes  in  1881  is  in 
flower  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew.  Its  synonym  is 
Pentopterygium  serpens. 

The  Sicilian  Heath  is  a  very  pretty  little  shrub 
of  dwarf,  neat  growth.  The  urn-shaped  flowers  are 
delicate  pink,  as  are  also  the  sepals,  which  are 
arranged  in  quite  a  star.  The  flowers  are  very 
numerous  and  the  plant  of  it  to  be  seen  in  the  Heath 
house  at  Kew  is  quite  an  attraction  to  those  inter- 
ested in  uncommon  plants.  It  is  a  native  of  Sicily 
and  Malta,  and  therefore  toe  tender  for  open-air 
culture  in  England.  Its  name  is  Pentapera  sicula, 
otherwise  Erica  sicula. 

Hardy  flowers  from  Holland.— Messrs.  C.  G. 
Tubergen,  of  Swanenburg,  Haarlem,  have  sent  me 
a  gathering  of  choice  flowers  from  their  hardy  plant 
nursery— Iris  iberica  insignis,  from  a  cold  pit,  the 
flowers  of  large  size,  distinct  in  colour;  also  flowers, 
over  i  inches  across,  of  Narcissus  poeticus  grandi- 
floras,  the  latest  and  best  of  this  lovely  group. 
From  the  open  ground  they  send  large,  well-grown 
flowers  of  the  brilliant  Trillium  grandiflorum  majus, 
and  examples  of  what  I  take  to  be  Musoari 
commutatum.  Tnlipa  Kaufmanniana  is  also  in 
flower  in  their  nursery;  it  is  a  really  handsome 
species,  with  flowers  of  very  large  size,  creamy  yellow 
with  orange  centre. — J.  Douglas. 

Tree  Paeonies  deserves  a  note  now,  as  the  gaudy 
flowers  are  amongst  the  most  striking  objects  of 
the  season.  We  have  many  fine  varieties,  and  a  few 
worth  mention  are  the  following,  which  we  recently 
noticed  in  bloom  with  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham : 
Hisseana,  semi-double,  large,  full,  and  white,  with 
stripes  of  crimson-lilac;  Souvenir  de  Chevauceaux, 
carmine  ;  Mme.  Stuart  Lowe,  fine  bright  rose-pink, 
single;  Raineri,  an  immense  semi-double  flower, 
rich  rose,  with  the  petals  blotched  with  crimson  • 


Blanche  de  Noisette,  white,  tinged  with  lilac  at  th 
base  of  the  petals ;  Donckelaari,  very  double,  lovely 
peach  colour;  Souvenir  de  la  Convellerie,  tinted 
with  lilac ;  and  lactea,  white,  stained  with  lake 
colour  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  The  name  that 
the  Pajonies  often  go  under  now  is  Whitsun  Koses. 

Cytisus  stenopetalus. — A  shrub  a  good  deal 
like  the  common  C.  raoemosus  and  Everestianus,  but 
superior  to  both,  the  flowers  being  larger,  the  clusters 
denser,  and  borne  more  profusely.  The  yellow,  too. 
Is  several  shades  richer  and  the  foliage  is  larger  than 
in  C.  racemosus.  It  is  a  lirat-rate  greenhouse  shrub 
and  ought  to  become  as  popular  as  the  others.  It 
is  grown  sometimes  under  the  name  of  C.  elegans. 

The  green-winged  Orchis  (0.  Morio)  is  now 
beautifully  in  flower,  and  enlivens  by  its  wealth  of 
rich  purplish  flowers  many  of  the  Kentish  downs  and 
fields.  Usually  it  prefers  the  drier  hilly  knolls,  or 
where  moisture  is  never  excessive,  and,  perhaps,  is 
rather  partial  to  a  rich  loam  on  the  chalk  forma- 
tion. The  Kentish  specimens  are  deliciously  fra- 
grant, and  a  posy  of  them  just  now  on  my  table  is 
as  rich  and  choice  a  floral  treat  as  could  well  be 
desired.  Half-a-dozen  specimens  planted  in  a  6-inch 
pot  and  brought  indoors  just  as  the  flowers  are 
opening  can  well  hold  their  own  with  any  pot  plant 
of  similar  size  that  I  know  of. — A.  D.  Webster. 

Exacum  macranthum. — The  stoves  at  Kew 
just  now  owe  much  of  their  brightness  to  the  glow- 
ing blue  tint  of  this  splendid  Gentian-woit  from 
Ceylon.  There  are  groups  of  plants  rising  about 
2  feet  in  height,  each  carrying  dense  clusters  of 
flowers  about  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  and  of  the 
deepest  indigo-blue,  with  a  cone  of  bright  yellow 
stamens  in  the  centre,  though  we  cannot  say  that 
such  a  violent  contrast  of  blue  and  yellow  is  pleasing. 
This  is,  without  question,  a  valuable  stove  plant  for 
early  summer,  but  though  the  plant  has  been  intro- 
duced many  years,  it  is  scarcely  known  outside  of 
botanic  gardens.  The  successful  way  in  which  it  is 
cultivated  at  Kew  shows  that  the  peculiarities  of 
this  reputedly  diflicult  genus  are  well  understood. 

Auricula  Parkinson's  Tannetta.  —  I  am 
fond  of  hunting  up  old  plants,  and  if  you  look  up 
the  pages  of  Parkinson  you  will  find  the  accom- 
panying Rembrandt  Brown  Auricula  or,  as  he  calls 
it,  Tannetta,  from  its  peculiar  colour,  I  suppose.  It 
belongs  to  the  Dusty  Miller  class,  and  is  a  very  free- 
flowering  plant,  with  a  perfume  not  unlike  that  of 
honey.  A  nice  subject  for  a  drawing.  Indeed  all 
the  old  plants  should  be  reproduced  as  we  find 
them. — W.  B.  Hartland. 

*jf*  We  should  like  to  see  it  in  large  groups.  The 
usual  mixture  of  seedling  Auriculas  is  not  nearly  so 
pretty  as  the  good  colours  in  groups  and  pools  of 
simple  colour. — Ed. 

Apple  Green  Costard. — Some  time  ago  there 
was  some  correspondence  in  The  Garden  respect- 
ing the  beauty  of  different  kinds  of  Apple  blossoms. 
The  sort  we  call  the  "  Green  Costard  "  has  the  most 
beautiful  and  flnest  individual  blossoms  of  any  sort 
which  I  know,  and  I  have  measured  blossoms  over 
:i4  inches  in  diameter.  I  send  you  a  bunch  of 
blossoms,  by  which  you  will  see  I  have  not  exagge- 
rated. If  the  blossoms  only  lasted  a  little  longer 
how  beautiful  would  be  their  beauty  in  the  open. 
—John  Watkins. 

*^*  Very  large  blossoms.  It  is  not  only  for  their 
size  that  Apples  should  be  studied  as  flowering 
trees,  but  for  colours  of  blossoms  or  buds  ;  season 
early  or  late  ;  effect  of  tree  as  a  whole,  apart  from 
beauty  of  blossom ;  form  of  tree  drooping,  upright 
or  broken. — Ed. 

Eranthemum  cinnabarinum.  —  This  lovely 
Aoanthad,  which  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago 
from  Martaban,  is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  at 
the  present  time  at  Kew,  and,  indeed,  has  been  so 
for  some  weeks  past.  We  look  [upon  it  as  an  in- 
valuable stove  plant,  and,  perhaps,  the  finest  of  all 
the  Eranthemums  yet  introduced.  Its  growth  is 
straggling,  the  stems  being  tall  and  slender,  and  are 
now  bent  down  by  the  weight  of  the  enormous 
panicles  of  blossoms  which  put  one  in  mind  of 
magnified  Lilac  clusters,  except  that  the  colour  is 
more  carmine  than  lilac.    The   flowers  are    each 


1  inch  across,  and  have  centre  blotches  of  a  rich 
crimson.  There  is  a  variety  named  ocellatum 
which  has  white  instead  of  crimson-eyed  flowers. 
It  is  singular  that  such  a  handsome  plant  should 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  nurserymen,  for  we  be- 
lieve it  has  not  been  exhibited  in  London.  It  is  of 
easy  culture,  and  the  lengthened  period  of  its 
flowering  season  adds  greatly  to  its  value.  Another 
pretty  Eranthemum  in  flower  in  the  stoves  is  E. 
eboracense,  a  neat  growing  dwarf  bush  covered  with 
a  profusion  of  snow-white  flowers. 


Rose  Garden. 

MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE. 

With  reference  to  the  correspondence  which  has 
taken  place  in  The  Garden  as  to  the  age  of  plants 
of  this  Rose,  I  am  sure  that  information  obtained 
from  widely  different  sources  will  reveal  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion.  I  do  not  think  anyone  can 
fix  on  a  stock  that  will  prolong  its  life  better  than 
its  own  roots.  Such,  however,  is  my  experience  of 
it,  as  for  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  had  plenty  of 
space  both  in  heated  and  unheated  houses  to  ex 
periment  with  it.  I  have  tried  it  budded  on  the- 
Brier  and  seedling  Brier,  and  on  the  Manetti  as 
well  as  on  its  own  roots,  and  I  find  it  lives  as  long 
on  the  last-mentioned  as  on  any  other  stock.  The 
oldest  plant  I  ever  had  is  on  its  own  roots.  This 
plant  is  in  a  heated  house,  with  the  whole  of  its 
roots  under  a  floor  paved  with  tiles.  It  is  now  ten 
years  old,  with  a  stem  5J  inches  in  circumference 
at  2  feet  from  the  ground.  It  produced  a  splendid 
crop  of  flowers  in  the  month  of  March  last,  and  is 
now  in  the  most  vigorous  health,  so  that,  looking 
at  the  short-lived  character  of  this  Rose  generally, 
I  think  I  am  justified  in  holding  the  opinion  I  do. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  far  from  wishing  even  to 
infer  that  anyone  can  depend  on  its  doing  well  on 
its  own  roots.  I  know  to  my  cost  the  precarious 
character  of  the  Mari^chal,  and  would  be  only  too 
glad  if  I  could  assist  in  any  way  to  make  it  more 
reliable.  It  is  just  a  question  whether  we  do  not 
spur  back  this  Rose  too  much.  I  believe  it  resents 
such  treatment.  The  loss  of  the  growth  engenders 
a  weak  root  action,  which  ultimately  ends  in  a 
collapse.  The  cutting  of  the  branches  hard  back 
early  in  the  summer  and  taking  up  young  rods  is  a 
different  matter.  In  spurring  the  growth  back  in 
the  winter  I  believe  the  growth  is  weakened,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  plant  to  produce  a  good  crop  of 
flowers  injured.  In  proof  of  the  latter  statement  I 
send  you  some  branches  cut  from  a  plant  that  until 
last  winter  had  had  all  the  growth  spurred  back. 
Last  December,  however,  when  pruning  other  Roses 
in  the  same  house,  I  found  that  this  particular 
plant  of  the  Mari5chal  was  gradually  getting  weaker, 
so  I  decided  to  leave  it  unpruned.  The  plant  was 
so  weak  under  the  hard  pinning  that  I  never  got 
more  than  two  flowers  from  a  spur ;  now  there  are 
five  and  six  blooms,  and  altogether  a  more  vigorous 
appearance  in  the  foliage.  J.  C.  C. 

*^*  The  shoots  sent  testify  to  the  truth  of  the 
above,  being  strong  and  vigorous  and  bristling 
with  flower-buds. — Ed. 


Stripped  shoots  of  W.   A.  Richardson.— 

Has  Mr.  Rettop  watched  his  plant  of  this  Rose  to 
see  whether  it  is  visited  by  starlings  ?  A  good  mauy 
spring-flowering  plants  here  lately  kept  mysteriously 
disappearing,  until  by  watchin.g  it  was  observed  that 
starlings  carried  them  bodily  off.  Mr.  Rettop  does  not 
mention  whether  the  shoots  or  buds  disappeared  en- 
tirely, or  were  left  lying  on  the  ground.  The  damage 
seems  more  like  the  work  of  birds  than  of  insects. 

The  Japanese  Rose  (Rosa  rugosa)  and  the  white 
variety  are  both  excellent  lawn  shrubs,  or  for  planting 
in  a  prominent  central  position  on  a  large  rockery. 
The  delicate  tender  buds  can  now  be  observed  nestling 
amongst  the  rich  green  leaves.  Every  shoot  has  its 
cluster  of  buds  and  flowers.  The  plant  spreads  out 
I  and  grows  to  an  immense  size.  The  large  orange-red 
J  fruits  are  also  very  attractive  in  the  autumn.  I  do  not 
know  any  more  vigorous-growing  plants  in  the  whole 
genus  than  these,  and  they  are  not  at  all  particular  as 
to  soil.  The  plants  make  handsome  bushes  of  their 
own  accord.  I  would  not  allow  a  pruning  knife  to 
touch  them. — J.  Douglas. 
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BUDS  OF  TEA  ROSE  ANNA 
OLLIVIEE. 
EosE  Anna  Ollivier  (an  engraving  of  buds 
of  which  we  here  give),  planted  quite  in  the 
open  and  unprotected  for  the  last  two  years, 
has  proved  with  us  a  quite  hardy  and  long- 
blooming  Eose.  The  summer  blooms  differ  a 
good  deal  in  colour  from  those  of  the  autumn. 
It  is  a  constant  and  profuse  bloomer,  but  its 
greatest  charm  is  perhaps  in  the  buds,  which 
have  a  peculiar  urn-like  form,  especially  tliose 
of  the  summer.  Gathered  for  the  table  they 
are  most  graceful  and  distinct.  The  very 
changefulness  of  the  flower,  the  different 
aspects  it  presents  at  different  times  of  the 
year,  are  delightful.  It  is  a  beautiful  Eose 
for  grouping. 

Flower  Garden. 

NOTES  FEOM  SUFFOLK. 
The  lovely  varying  tints  of  the  fresh  young 
foliage  every  day  add  some  new  beauty  to 


beauty,  but  the  double  form,  of  deeper  colour, 
is  brilliant  still.  Among  the  Ehododendrons 
the  old  free-flowering  Narcissus  biflorus  is  a 
sheet  of  bloom,  but  here  and  there  the  Poet's 
Narcissus,  of  purer  white  and  with  brighter 
chalice,  steals  a  march  upon  its  earlier  less  dis- 
tinguished relative.  The  Plantain  Lihes  are 
unfurling  their  deeply  veined  foliage,  and  one 
notices  with  pleasure  how  full  of  promise  are 
the  bold-looking  buds  of  the  Pteonies.  Mag- 
nolia purpurea  is  slipping  off  the  green  calyces, 
and  soon  the  showy  sweet-scented  blossoms 
will  cover  the  spreading,  and  at  present  bare, 
branches  with  beauty.  The  Lilacs  will  be 
late  this  year,  as  everything  else  is,  but  the 
last  warm  days  have  developed  them  fast. 
The  Austrian  Brier  Roses  and  the  little  Scotch 
Eoses  are  peeping  as  buds  from  the  unfolding 
leaves,  a  few  bunches  of  Banksian  Roses  are 
quite  out,  and  the  Tea  Eoses  on  the  walls  are 
fast  swelling  their  buds.  In  orchard  and 
fruit  garden  the  Bigarreau  Cherry  blossom  is 
beginning  to  fade  ;  the  Black  Eagle,  too,  is 


The  cottage  gardens  and  allotments  are  gay 
with  fruit  trees  in  bloom,  and  sweet,  old- 
fashioned  spring  flowers  brighten  the  tiny  plots. 
Here  and  there  among  some  yellow  orange- 
cupped  Polyanthus  Narcissi  I  notice  how 
beautiful  are  patches  of  the  Forget-me-not. 
But  neither  garden  nor  hedgerow,  brook  nor 
lake  can  compass  half  the  beauties  of  May, 
for  over  the  heath  as  far  as  eye  can  reach,  the 
Gorse,  like  a  golden  mantle,  is  spread  in 
ample  folds  over  hill  and  dale,  and  waiting 
its  turn  to  bloom ;  the  yellow  Broom  (Genista) 
grows  close  beside,  and  the  fragrance  of  the 
Gorse  fills  the  air.  Suffolkian. 


Buds  of  Tea  Rose  Auna  Ollivier.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  of  buds  gathered  at  Gravetye_ 


landscape  and  garden.  Even  the  Acacias 
have  thrown  the  lightest  veil  of  green  over 
the  withered-looking  seed-pods  which  still 
hang  on  the  trees.  These  seeds  form  a  fa- 
vourite repast  for  the  wild  as  well  as  the 
tame  pigeons.  Poidtry  also,  I  am  told,  eat 
these  seeds  greedily.  I  have  heard,  too,  that 
a  favourite  sweetmeat  abroad  is  prepared  from 
the  blossoms  of  the  Acacia.  But,  setting  use 
aside,  what  a  noble  ornament  for  lawn  or 
shrubbery  is  a  fine  Acacia  covered  with  its 
milk-white  bloom — the  perfume  so  sweet,  and 
the  humming  of  the  bees  among  the  flowers  a 
very  rustic  and  soothing  melody. 

The  single  Eibes   has  lost  its  first  fresh 


[  past  its  best,  but  the  j\Iay  Duke  is  in  full 
beauty.  So,  too,  will  be  the  Morellos  on  the 
north  wall  in  a  day  or  two  ;  while,  of  Pears, 
the  bloom  on  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  and  on 
the  great  baking  Pears  Grosse  Calebasse  and 
Uvedale's  St.  Germain  looks  as  if  the  trees 
were  modelled  in  snow,  so  pure  and  white 
and  so  densely  covered  are  they  with  flowers. 
But  at  this  season  of  the  year  all  the 
country-side  seems  converted  for  the  time 
bemg  into  a  garden — the  Blackthorn  in  the 
hedges,  the  delicate  Stitchwort,  the  wild 
Violet  on  the  banks,  and  beside  the  running 
brooks  the  golden  Marsh  Marigold  in  its 
matchless  colouring  being  in  great  beauty. 


Slenziesia  empetriformis.  —  As  an  alpine 
shrub  for  the  embellishment  of  the  rockery,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever  seen.  In 
habit  it  somewhat  resembles  Cassiope  tetragona, 
compact,  neat,  and  producing  its  exquisite  bell- 
shaped  flowers  in  such  profusion  as  to  surpass  any 
of  the  hardy  Heaths  I  have  yet  seen  tried  for  this 
purpose.  In  company  with  the  Cassiope,  Trilliums, 
American  Lilies,  and  Orchids,  Lycopodiums,  and 
such  like  moisture-loving  subjects,  the  Menziesia  is 
quite  at  home,  and  just  now  is  one  of  the  brightest 
objects  in  the  whole  garden.  In  the  north,  and 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  this 
Menziesia  is  cultivated  perhaps  more  successfully 
than  anywhere  else,  but  in  a  cool  shady  spot  such  as 
indicated  above,  and  even  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun 
close  to  a  running  stream,  the  rosy  purple  bells  are 
so  plentiful  as  to  almost  hide  the  leaves,  and  that 
within  easy  distance  of  London.  We  have  also  seen 
it  called  Phyllodoce.  Native  of  North  America.  M. 
Cierulea,  also  flowering  now,  is  paler  than  the  above, 
and  need  only  be  sought  after  for  full  collections. 
— K. 

Notes  on  Narcissi.— There  are  some  who  seem 
to  think  that  there  are  too  many  hybrid  Narcissi  and 
too  many  named  varieties.  That  may  be,  or  may 
not  be,  but  assuredly  the  best  only  will  live  and 
survive  in  the  catalogues,  and  even  as  some  of  the 
old  Roses  have  dropped  out  from  the  standard  lists, 
so  will  it  be  with  the  Narcissi.  Some  of  the  finest 
hybrids  are  at  present  far  too  rare  to  be  known  to 
all,  but  every  year  they  should  increase,  and  I  trust 
will  increase,  so  that  more  of  us  may  enjoy  them. 
I  advise  those  who  think  that  hybrid  Narcissi  are 
too  much  alike  to  get  bicolor  grandis,  the  two 
Camms,  inoomparabilis  Princess  Mary,  incompara- 
bUis  Beauty,  incomparabilis  C.  J.  Backhouse,  in- 
oomparabilis Queen  Sophia,  Barri  conspicuus,  B. 
Sensation,  and  B.  Flora  Wilson.  Let  them  also  get 
Backhonsei  and  liackhousei  Wolley  Dod,  also 
Burbidgei  Little  Dick  and  B.  Crown  Princess,  this 
latter  if  they  can,  as  I  believe  it  is  not  yet  in 
commerce.  To  finish  the  list,  Leedsi  Beatrice, 
Leedsi  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Leedsi  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  if  then  they  declare  that  hybrid  Nar- 
cissi are  too  much  alike,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 
I  will  send  Mr.  Wolley  Dod  some  of  the  white 
Pseudo-Narcissus,  as  found  in  a  garden  near  here, 
or  rather  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  who  has  it  to 
send  it  him.  It  has  been  there  from  time  im- 
memorial. And  in  addition  I  will  send  him  a  bulb 
of  N.  Backhousei  Wolley  Dod,  if  he  cares  to  have  it, 
in  return  for  his  interesting  article  in  The  Garden 
on  the  albino  Daffodil.— George  H.  Cammell. 

The  creeping  Forget-me-not  (Omphalodes 
verna).— A  near  ally  of  our  Forget-me-nots,  quite 
as  beautiful  and  certainly  more  amenable  to  ordi- 
nary cultivation.  The  true  Forget-me-nots  with 
very  few  exceptions  are  moisture-loving  plants,  and 
although  we  may  get  them  to  flourish  in  the  mixed 
border,  they  are  rarely  satisfactorv  after  the  first 
or  second  year.  The  clumps  die  out  in  the  centre 
and  want  constant  renovating,  which  is  not  always 
practicable  in  small  gardens.  In  the  case  of  the 
creeping  Forget-me-not  (0.  verna),  a  truly  ubiquit- 
ous garden  plant,  as  I  never  remember  to  have 
seen  a  garden  where  it  had  been  tried  and  failed. 
It  is,  however,  seen  at  its  best  on  the  border  of  a 
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neglected  shrubbery  or  some  such  place,  allowed  to 
grow  at  will  into  large  patches,  as  it  very  soon  will 
do,  the  sheet  of  clear  blue  white-eyed  flowers  hav- 
ing a  charming  efEect.  It  seems  to  affect  the 
shady  rather  than  the  sunny  side  of  the  border,  a 
decided  advantage  to  the  grower,  as  the  flowers  last 
a  considerable  time  longer  than  they  otherwise 
would.  The  pearly  white  variety,  which  is  not  so 
plentiful  as  the  blue,  is  very  effective  in  patches  by 
itself.  The  two  forms,  however,  go  well  together. 
— K. 

Narcissus  S.  A.  de  Graaff.— This  very  Interest- 
ing plant  has  been  long  known  in  gardens  as  tridy- 
mus  S.  A.  de  Graaff,  which  is  clearly  a  mistake,  as 
the  name  tridymus  was  given  by  Mr.  Burbidge  to  a 
plant  of  the  Nelsoni  section,  bearing  two  or  three 
flowers  on  a  scape.  The  above  plant,  however,  I 
find  further  to  agree  entirely  with  N.  Sabini,  figured 
tab.  763,  Botanical  Itegisfer,  and  in  this  case  it  is 
an  old  friend  returned' from  the  Continent  under  a 
new  name.  Of  the  Macleai  or  short  trumpet  section 
three  divisions  have  been  made  by  florists,  Back- 
housei,  Nelsoni,  Macleai,  which  I  would  submit  as 
worthy  the  consideration  of  the  Narcissus  com- 
mittee. So  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  exactly  the 
same  distinction  between  Nelsoni  pulchellus  and 
Macleai  as  there  is  between  Nelsoni  pulchellus  and 
Nelsoni  type,  and  again  between  Nelsoni  type  and 
Nelsoni  major.  The  others  could  all  lind  a  place 
under  Macleai,  naming  on  the  same  lines  as  already 
adopted  by  the  committee. — K. 

Alyssum  pyrenaicum. —  This  pretty  little 
Alyssum,  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  proves  to  be  a 
most  useful  alpine  for  the  rockery  in  early  spring. 
It  seems  to  be  almost  unknown  in  English  gardens, 
although  we  are  told  that  it  is  very  plentiful  and 
luxuriant  in  its  native  habitat.  It  is  all  the  more 
wonderful,  too,  seeing  how  easily  it  can  be  raised 
from  seed  and  how  readily  the  little  seedlings  esta- 
blish themselves.  From  seeds  sown  last  year  we 
have  now  a  fine  batch  of  healthy  plants,  each  throw- 
ing up  from  two  to  three  large,  compact  heads  of 
pure  white  Hawthorn-like  flowers.  The  leaves  are 
not  unlike  those  of  A.  saxatile,  smaller,  whitish, 
pubescent  or  woolly,  and  make  an  attractive  tuft 
even  in  the  absence  of  flowers.  It,  of  course,  proves 
perfectly  hardy  in  the  open  air,  doing  best  in  those 
positions  which  suit  such  plants  as  Lychnis  pyre- 
naica,  Potentilla  nitida,  and  the  smaller  crusted 
Saxifrages.  When  grown  in  too  rich  soil  it  has  a 
tendency  to  throw  up  shoots  instead  of  flower- 
stems.  The  soil  we  give  is  simply  lime  rubbish, 
leaf-soil,  and  a  little  loam,  and  the  result  seems  to 
justify  us  recommending  this  compost  to  other 
growers. — K. 

Large-leaved  Saxifrages,  or  Megaseas,  make 
an  interesting  group  of  bold-leaved  plants  that 
seem  especially  suited  for  giving  beauty  to  those 
rougher  portions  of  the  rockery  and  border  usually 
bare  of  vegetation.  Their  coarse  aspect  and  vigour 
best  fit  them  for  associating  with  rougher  things 
than  the  delicate  Squills  or  frail  alpine  Anemones ; 
so  plant  them  in  sunny  positions  where  the  richly 
bronzed  leafage  and  noble  spikes  of  brightly  coloured 
flowers  are  well  seen,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
fully  exposed  to  every  wind  that  blows  or  to  keen 
frosts  that  nip  the  flower  in  the  bud.  A  few  days 
ago  the  Megaseas  were  flowering  at  Kew,  where 
they  are  planted  on  a  low  rockery,  associated  with 
spreading  Saxifrages  and  allied  subjects.  At 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son's  nursery  at  Broxbourne  there 
are  large  masses  of  Megasea,  and  last  week  M. 
ligulata,  with  its  lilac  flowers  and  handsome  broad 
leaves,  was  in  full  beauty;  and  the  rich  purple- 
flowered  M.  cordifolia  purpurea  was  approaching 
perfection,  this  being  earlier  than  the  heart-shaped- 
leaved  type.  The  variety  is  in  its  way  quite  an 
ornamental-leaved  plant,  as  the  foliage  is  of  the 
richest  green,  abundant,  fresh,  and  without  the 
ragged  appearance  characteristic  of  some  of  the 
Megaseas.  M.  Stracheyi  is  a  rare  beauty,  from  the 
Himalayas,  and  the  large  bright  pink,  salmon-eyed 
flowers  give  a  change  from  the  purplish  shades. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  this  group  will  also 
grow  M.  ciliata,  purpurascens,  and  the  white  Milesi. 
The  Rock  Forget-me-not  (Omphalodes 
Luiilise). — One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  alpine 


Borage-worts,  and  a  plant  one  rarely  meets  with 
even  in  large  collections.  True,  it  is  somewhat 
diflicult  to  establish,  but  if  the  proper  soil  is  used 
and  the  best  exposure  chosen,  the  worst  of  the  difli- 
culties  are  certainly  got  over.  Its  appearance  first 
led  us  to  use  lime  rubbish  in  large  quantity  in  the 
soil,  since  which  time  we  have  had  no  trouble  what- 
ever with  it.  It  seeds  freely  every  year,  and  bids 
fair  to  usurp  the  ground  at  a  yard  radius  from  the 
original  plant.  Old  mortar,  broken  up  into  small 
pieces  the  size  of  marbles,  to  which  is  added  a  little 
leaf-soil  and  stiffish  loam,  is  the  compost  we  use. 
The  position  due  south.  Procure  a  healthy  specimen 
and  plant  and  leave  it  to  take  care  of  itself.  The 
ilowers  are  larger  than  those  of  0.  verna,  paler,  but 
produced  in  greater  quantities ;  the  leaves  glaucous, 
resembling  closely  those  of  our  native  Oyster  Plant 
(Mertensia  maritima),  but  with  a  compact  habit.  It 
is  a  native  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  may  now  be  pro- 
cured at  any  of  the  leading  hardy  plant  dealers.— K. 


be  a  tenacious  subject  and  not  easily  killed  in  this 
way.  My  plants  appear  to  be  freer  of  the  aphis 
this  year  than  for  years  past.  ; 

Eefotting. —  Repotting  of  young  stock  and 
such  plants  of  the  old  that  are  not  required  for 
seed  may  be  gone  on  with  now.  Good  soil  and 
good  drainage  are  indispensable,  and  as  a  third 
essential,  do  not  over-pot.  I  am  using  a  soft,  silken 
fibrous  yellow  loam,  some  well -decomposed  ma- 
nure from  an  old  Mushroom  bed  and  some  silver 
sand.  The  fibry  turf  is  well  pulled  to  pieces,  but 
all  is  used  in  potting.  Let  the  pots  be  well  drained. 
I  have  some  crocks  beaten  up  finely,  and  a  topmost 
layer  of  these  is  laid  over  the  drainage,  and  a  little 
of  the  fibre  on  that.  The  soil  is  used  fairly  moist ; 
the  plants  are  potted  firmly,  and  then  placed  in  a 
frame  and  shaded  from  the  sun  until  they  are  es- 
tablished. Unless  the  weather  is  very  hot  and  dry, 
no  water  will  be  required  for  a  week. 

R.  D. 


NOTES  ON  AURICULAS. 
Rot  and  canker.— These  two  enemies  of  the 
Auricula— I  might  probably  much  more  accurately 
term  them  diseases— will  put  in  an  appearance  in 
the  best  managed  collections.  Rot  sets  in  round 
the  neck  of  the  plant  just  below  the  leaves,  and 
when  once  it  has  circled  round  the  stem  the 
case  is  hopeless.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  while 
the  Polyanthus  appears  to  enjoy  being  potted 
or  planted  low  down  in  the  soil,  the  Auricula  is 
most  impatient  of  such  treatment,  and  as  this  is 
now  the  potting  time,  when  the  great  bulk  of  the 
plants  undergoes  the  process  of  re-potting,  this  fact 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  Leave  the  lowermost 
leaves  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so  above  the  soil  at 
the  time  of  potting.  A  heavy  and  close,  and  there- 
fore unsuitable  soil,  as  well  as  want  of  suflicient 
drainage,  will  also  cause  rot.  The  plants  should  be 
placed  out  of  the  range  of  drip  falling  upon  them, 
as  water  lodging  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  will  lead 
to  rot,  and  finally  kill  the  plants.  If  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  the  house  or  pit  in  which  the  Auriculas 
are  placed  is  liable  to  drip,  a  visit  should  be  paid  at 
the  time  rain  is  falling  to  see  that  not  a  plant  is  in 
a  position  of  danger.  "Then  there  is  canker.  This 
takes  the  form  of  a  dry  and  brown-coloured  decay 
of  the  stem  below  the  leaves,  and  the  plant  will 
suffer  much  from  this  cause,  and  carry  on  a  kind  of 
partly-suspended  existence  before  it  shows  that  it 
is  feeling  the  strain.  Respecting  canker,  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner  remarks — 

There  is  one  sharp  remedy— that  of  removing  every 
trace  of  the  disenae  with  a  sharp  knife,  cutting  or  pii-k- 
ing  it  all  out.  If  there  he  a  ring  or  heel  of  wood  left 
from  which  a  root  is  possible,  there  is  a  hope  of  life. 
The  wound  may  be  dressed  with  charcoal  dust,  and 
the  plant  put  or  potted  into  any  sweet  soil.  The  plant 
will  not  he  injured  by  becoming  very  limp,  and  when 
the  wound  surfaces  are  well  dried  over,  a  little  more 
moisture  may  be  given.  If  planted  wet  and  raw,  it 
may  easily  go  the  wrong  way. 

The  woolly  aphis. — This  cannot  be  called  a 
disease,  and  really  serious  injury  can  scarcely  be 
traced  to  it.  No  doubt  the  act  of  repotting  dis- 
turbs the  intruder,  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  its  presence  means  mischief.  It  is  singular 
that  the  woolly  aphis  has  found  its  way  to  almost 
every  collection  of  Auriculas,  however  remote.  How 
it  found  its  way  to  them  is  something  of  a  mystery. 
I  think  it  does  some  injury,  as  it  is  to  be  found 
upon  the  fine  points  of  the  roots  that  are  around 
the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  it  will  also  cluster  round 
the  neck  of  the  plant  on  the  surface,  as  if  finding 
some  kind  of  nourishment  in  the  young  roots  that  are 
put  forth  at  that  point.  When  repotting  I  carefully 
cut  away  the  portions  of  the  roots  that  are  affected 
by  the  aphis  and  burn  them.  If  it  is  not  advisable 
to  cut  away  the  roots,  then  they  can  be  washed  in 
a  solution  ot  soft  soap  and  water  until  they  are 
clear  of  it,  and  the  small  remnants  that  gather 
about  the  neck  of  the  plant  are  best  got  rid  of  by 
brushing.  I  have  known  applications  recommended 
to  be  apjilied  to  the  soil  in  the  pots,  but  the  danger 
is  that  in  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  aphis  injury 
may  be  done  to  the  plants  also.  I  have  tried  to 
drown  it  by  standing  the  plants  in  water  for  a  time, 
the  pots  being  quite  submerged;  but  it  appears  to 


Saxifraga  peltata.— This  Saxifrage  is  very 
distinct  in  appearance  from  most  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  genus,  and  while  the  majority  of  the 
Saxifrages  need  a  dry,  or,  at  all  events,  a  well- 
drained  soil,  this  is  quite  a  waterside  plant.  The 
leaves  spring  from  a  stout,  creeping  rootstock,  and 
are  sometimes  as  much  as  a  foot  in  diameter,  being 
borne  aloft  on  stalks  a  couple  of  feet  high.  It  is  a 
deciduous  species,  and  the  flowers  make  their  ap- 
pearance just  before  the  leaves.  They  are  of  a 
bright  pink  colour,  and  being  produced  in  good- 
sized  clusters,  which  are  borne  on  stems  a  foot  or 
more  high,  they  present  a  very  singular  appearance 
when  rising  from  the  bare  soil.  The  leaves,  how- 
ever, quickly  follow  the  blossoms,  so  that  before 
these  last  have  died  away  the  foliage  has  already 
become  conspicuous. — H.  P. 

Eomecon  chionantha. — This  is  quite  a  new 
plant,  belonging  to  the  Poppy  family,  and  if  the 
last  severe  winter  may  be  taken  as  a  test,  it  is 
likely  to  prove  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open  air.  It 
behaves  in  the  erratic  manner  common  to  Mutisia 
decurrens  and  other  similar  plants,  and  rarely  ever 
comes  up  where  the  old  stool  was  planted.  It  pro- 
duces underground  running  stems,  which  come  up 
in  great  quantities  1  foot  or  even  2  feet  away. 
When  kept  in  a  cold  or  slightly  heated  frame  it 
retains  its  leaves  during  winter,  but  out  of  doors 
these  are  killed  down  by  the  frost,  the  crowns  not 
suffering  in  the  slightest ;  the  leaves,  which  are  all 
radical  and  heart-shaped,  with  a  cordate  base,  are 
of  a  yellowish  green  colour  peculiar  to  several  of 
the  Poppy  family.  The  flowers,  which  are  abun- 
dantly produced,  are  pure  pearly  white,  2  inches  or 
more  in  diameter,  with  a  large  bunch  of  golden 
yellow  stamens  in  the  centre.  It  flowers  with  us 
towards  the  latter  end  of  June  and  July,  and  is 
well  worth  a  trial,  as  it  is  really  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  acquisitions  of  late  years.  A  native  of 
China.— K. 

Dividing  tuberous  Begonias.— Much  may 
be  done  to  increase  the  stock  of  tuberous  Begonias 
for  bedding  or  pot  culture  by  dividing  the  tubers,  if 
this  is  done  carefully  and  at  the  right  time.  This  is 
a  good  season  for  the  work,  as  the  plants  are  now 
being  transferred  to  other  boxes.  Where  the  best 
results  are  expected  in  the  flower  beds  during  the 
coming  season,  the  plants  must  have  attention 
at  the  present  time.  Allow  them  to  start  into 
growth  in  a  cool  temperature,  and  remove  them  to 
cold  frames  as  soon  as  the  growth  is  well  started. 
Our  tubers  have  had  more  space  given  them  in  the 
boxes,  and  amongst  them  were  some  which  were 
divided  last  year  about  the  same  time.  The  cut 
part  of  the  tubers  had  healed  thoroughly,  not  the 
slightest  signs  of  decay  being  apparent,  and  new 
roots  were  forming  on  the  cut  parts.  Tubers  pos- 
sessing, say,  six  or  more  new  growths  may  be  cut 
into  three  parts,  taking  care  to  retain  some  part  of 
the  outside  and  with  roots  to  each.  Around  each 
part  that  has  been  cut  place  some  silver  sand,  which 
induces  a  quicker  formation  of  new  roots.  The  soil 
should  consist  mainly  of  loam,  some  leaf  soil,  and 
finely  ground  bones.  For  a  few  days  after  cutting 
the  tubers  no  water  should  be  given,  the  soil  being 
moist  enough,  until  the  roots  commence  to  run  into 
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the  new  soil.  Place  the  boxes  in  a  house  where  a 
moist,  warm  temperature,  not  less  than  55°  by 
night  for  about  two  weeks,  can  be  obtained.  After 
new  growth  has  fairly  commenced  remove  the 
plants  to  cooler  quarters,  and  treat  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  others  not  divided. — S. 

Gardener's  Garters  (Phalaris  arandinacea 
variegata)  forced. — I  have  never  seen  this  varie- 
gated Grass  grown  under  glass,  but  have  thought 
that  it  would  be  useful  grown  in  pots  for  affording  a 
variety  of  foliage  in  early  spring,  and  also  for  fur- 
nishing material  for  cutting.  Grown  in  artificial 
warmth,  the  variegation  would  probably  be  even 
clearer  than  in  the  open,  and  entire  shoots  look  won- 
derfully well  in  floral  arrangements  of  an  informal 
nature.  There  are  plenty  of  things  nursed  under 
glass  that  have  not  half  the  effectiveness  of  this  old 
Grass,  and  I  should  think  that  in  a  cut  state  it 
would  find  favour  in  the  London  markets. — J.  C.  B. 

Sarracenias  in  flower.  —  The  Side-saddle 
plants  are  very  seldom  met  with  in  gardens,  yet 
when  in  good  condition  (such,  for  instance,  as  at 
Kew)  their  quaint  pitchers  reveal  in  shape  and 
colouring  a  wealth  of  beauty,  while  their  flowers 
are  also  most  conspicuous.  They  are  of  a  very 
peculiar  shape,  and  though  in  this  respect  there  is  a 
great  general  resemblance  in  the  case  of  the  whole 
of  them,  they  differ  widely,  not  only  in  colour,  but 
also  in  size,  and  still  more  especially  in  fragrance. 
The  sweetest  scented  are  those  of  S.  rubra,  which 
emit  a  Violet-like  perfume.  This  scent  is  more 
especially  noticeable  when  the  sun  shines,  at  which 
time  a  few  of  the  deep  blood-red-coloured  blossoms 
will  suffice  to  perfume  a  considerable  space.  S. 
flava,  on  the  other  hand,  with  pretty  primrose- 
colour  blooms,  emits  a  disagreeable  odour,  while 
the  crimson  blossoms  of  S.  Drummondi  are  almost, 
if  not  quite,  scentless.  By  some  cultivators  it  is 
recommended  to  remove  the  blossoms  in  order  to 
promote  the  full  development  of  the  foliage,  but 
when  this  is  done  a  very  conspicuous  feature  of 
these  singular  plants  is  lost. — T. 

The  old  double  Daflfodil. — Last  year  I  saw 
some  blooms  of  a  Daffodil  that  appeared  to  be  dis- 
tinct. The  flowers  were  in  colour  identical  with 
those  of  Teiamonius,  but  the  trumpet  was  entire 
and  crowded  up  full  with  petals.  I  found  that 
they  came  from  Ireland,  where  they  grew  wild 
near  the  garden  of  a  ruined  monastery.  Knowing 
how  many  good  things  among  Daffodils  have 
turned  up  at  various  times  in  Ireland,  I  thought  I 
might  have  made  a  discovery  of  something  new ; 
I  therefore  commissioned  my  friend  to  procure 
me  some  bulbs,  and  he  later  on,  going  to  the  very 
place,  brought  me  a  quantity  of  the  bulbs.  They 
were  planted  and  have  bloomed  weU,  but  nearly  all 
of  them  are  identical  with  the  old  double  of  English 
gardens.  Some,  however,  retained  the  character  of 
the  flowers  I  first  saw,  the  trumpet  remaining  entire 
and  filled  with  small  petals.  I  am  assured  that  no 
mistake  was  made  in  collecting  the  bulbs,  as  the 
Dafliodils  only  grew  in  one  particular  spot,  a  rather 
swampy  meadow.  It  thus  appears  that  soil  or  cli- 
mate there  has  so  influenced  the  great  double  as  in 
a  measure  to  change  the  character  of  the  flower, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers 
have  witnessed  anything  similar  in  this  country. — 
J.  C.  B. 

Alpine  Avens  (Geum  montanum).— The  first 
of  these  to  flower  with  us  this  year  is  the  Mountain 
Avens  (Geum  montanum),  its  peculiar  trailing  habit 
making  it  very  attractive  and  suitable  for  small  as 
well  as  large  rockeries.  The  Geums  used  to  be 
divided,  and  we  believe  even  yet  the  section  Sieversia 
is  kept  up  on  the  Continent.  The  latter  have  straight 
styles,  while  in  the  true  Geums  the  styles  are  jointed 
after  the  fashion  of  a  threshing  flail.  The  facility 
with  which  these  cross,  even  the  one  section  with 
the  other,  is  very  remarkable,  the  result  being  in- 
teresting, although  we  have  never  yet  seen  an  im- 
provement in  any  of  the  species.  The  Mountain 
Avens  has  a  dwarf,  tufted  habit,  and  clings  closely 
to  the  stones,  bearing  singly  on  erect  stalks  un- 
usually large  bright  yellow  flowers.  There  is  another 
form  in  gardens  called  giandiflorum — a  garden 
plant,  the  origin  of  which  is  very  obscure,  although 
of  its  merits  there  can  be  no  doubt.     It  is  in  all 


respects  similar  to  G.  montanum,  only  that  it  bears 
two,  three,  or  more  flowers  on  a  stem  instead  of 
one,  as  in  the  type.  When  well  treated,  it  grows 
very  luxuriantly,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  its 
large  yellow  blossoms.  G.  parviflorum,  a  New 
Zealand  species,  of  which  we  have  only  seen  one 
example,  is  a  charming  little  species  admirably 
suited,  from  its  dwarf,  close-growing  habit,  for 
ledges,  &c.,  on  the  rockery.  When  in  full  flower  it 
rarely  exceeds  2  inches  in  height ;  leaves  small, 
closely  adpressed,  and  producing  medium-sized 
white  flowers  in  profusion.  It  seeds  itself  in  the 
open  air,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  popular  as  it 
deserves.  The  American  species,  of  which  triflorum 
(better  known  perhaps  as  Sieversia  triflora)  is  the 
most  common,  and  perhaps  the  most  useful  as  a 
border  flower.  The  flowers  are  generally  borne  in 
clusters  of  three  (hence  its  name),  reddish  purple 
on  their  outer  side,  and  white  tinged  purple  within. 
It  is  an  extremely  free-growing  plant,  and  may  be 
propagated  to  almost  any  extent  by  division.  G. 
pyrenaicum,  datum,  coccineum,  of  which  there  are 
many  improved  varieties  charming  for  grouping, 
and  others,  may  be  added  to  even  the  choicest 
collections. — K. 


GOLD-LACED  POLYANTHUSES. 

Vebt  rarely  have  Gold-laced  Polyanthuses  been 
exhibited  in  better  form  in  London  than  they  were 
at  the  Auricula  show  on  the  2'tth  ult.  The  total  num- 
ber did  not  exceed  thirty  plants,  but  the  average 
quality  was  much  better  than  usual,  and  some  of  the 
flowers  showed  greater  size  also.  This  was  notably  the 
case  with  the  variety  George  IV.,  finer  and  better 
blooms  of  which  have  not  been  brought  to  London, 
Mr.  Douglas  having  it  in  excellent  form,  as  also  had 
Mr.  Barlow,  of  Manchester.  There  is  in  the  flower, 
however,  two  marked  defects,  though  slight  ones. 
The  ground  wants  rather  more  body,  as  it  varies  a 
little,  and  seems  to  be  somewhat  intermediary 
between  black  and  red,  though  most  nearly  black, 
whilst  the  lacing  has  a  tendency  to  become  pale. 
In  all  other  respects  it  is  a  fine  variety,  giving 
size  and  robustness,  although  these  two  features 
are  seldom  found  in  conjunction  with  quality. 
The  very  best  black  ground  is,  without  doubt, 
Cheshire  Favourite,  although  Exile  runs  it  close. 
But  were  the  best  flower  of  any  collection  to  be 
selected,  it  would  doubtless  in  most  cases  prove 
to  be  the  former.  All  who  want  to  learn  what 
are  the  properties  of  a  high-class  Gold-laced  Poly- 
anthus should  obtain  Cheshire  Favourite,  because 
the  teachings  of  the  flower  itself  are  so  much  more 
effective  and  striking  than  are  the  criticisms  of 
florists.  Therein  the  learner  will  find  the  elements 
of  quality  as  considered  essential  to  a  good  flower, 
and  a  sort  of  ideal  to  which  in  the  production 
of  seedlings  he  may  strive  to  aim  at.  Having  such 
a  valuable  guide  to  hand,  he  may  be  saved  from 
many  mistakes  and  disappointments.  The  density 
of  the  black  ground  with  its  decided  outline  is 
admirably  marked  by  the  very  fine  lacing  which 
not  only  margins  each  lobe  of  the  petals,  but 
cuts  quite  clear  through  to  the  centre  and 
is  of  the  same  hue  of  yellow  as  is  the  centre ; 
that  too  must  be  clear,  and  not  clouded  with  any 
dull  orange  or  bufE  shading,  whilst  the  eye  should 
be  rounded  and  enclosing  a  pretty  thrum  of  anthers 
well  up  in  the  throat.  It  will  be  very  hard  indeed 
to  raise  a  variety  which  shall  excel  Cheshire 
Favourite  or  Exile ;  indeed,  not  one  of  the  very  best 
of  recent  introductions  can  approach  to  either  in 
quality  or  refinement.  Much  as  black  ground  varie- 
ties dominate  over  red  grounds,  yet  the  named 
sorts  staged  on  the  2ith  ult.  were  few  indeed,  the 
most  noteworthy  being  Cheshire  Favourite,  Exile, 
Lancashire  Hero,  Prince  Regent,  and  John  Bright, 
the  latter  a  somewhat  coarse  variety  and  only  third 
rate  in  quality.  George  IV.  comes  as  a  somewhat 
intermediate  form,  the  ground  being  rather  choco- 
late than  red,  whilst  of  red  kinds,  the  very  best  was 
Lancer,  a  very  perfect  flower  and  the  best  of  its 
section ;  William  IV.  has  fine  pips,  but  the  lacing 
is  somewhat  pale  ;  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  very  like  the 
preceding  variety  ;  and  Red  Rover,  the  latter  shown 
in  one  plant  only,  and  on  that  the  flowers  old  and 
new  showed  three    distinct  shades  of    colour,  a 


marked  defect,  more  characteristic  of  red  grounds 
than  of  black  ones.  This  limited  list  of  the  sorts 
staged,  exclusive  of  a  few  moderate  seedlings,  shows 
how  much  room  there  is  for  the  enterprising  raiser 
to  produce  other  first-class  kinds,  if  he  can  get 
them.  The  standard  of  excellence,  as  shown 
already,  is  a  high  one  and  hard  to  equal.  Even  if 
only  equal  excellence  can  be  secured  it  would  be  some- 
thing, but  if  pips  of  the  size  of  those  of  George  IV. 
allied  to  the  quality  found  in  Lancer  or  Cheshire 
Favourite  were  obtained,  very  much  would  be 
gained,  and  a  new  stimulus  given  to  the  culture  of 
Gold-laced  Polyanthuses.  A.  D. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Planting  flower  beds. — By  the  time  these  notes 
appear  in  print  there  will,  as  regards  weather,  be  no 
risk  of  frost  injuring  even  the  most  tender  plants, 
though  it  will  be  well  to  defer  for  another  week  or 
so  the  planting  out  of  such  kinds,  and,  meantime, 
they  should  be  gradually  inured  by  light  coverings 
at  night,  and  slight  shade  from  bright  sunshine  by 
day,  to  bear  full  exposure.  As  regards  planting,  so 
much  of  the  after  success  depends  on  the  immediate 
well-doing  of  the  plants,  that  this  operation  cannot 
be  too  carefully  performed.  The  soil  of  the  bed 
should  be  neither  wet  nor  dry,  and  if  not  naturally 
of  an  open  texture,  it  should  be  made  so  previous  to 
planting  by  repeated  stirrings  with  a  fork  or  spade. 
The  plants,  particularly  such  as  are  in  pots,  should 
be  well  soaked  previous  to  being  turned  out  of  their 
pots,  and  in  planting,  see  that  the  soil  is  made  firm 
round  the  balls,  for  if  left  loose  the  water  runs 
away  from  the  part  where  it  is  most  wanted.  Plants 
taken  from  frames  or  borders  and  that  do  not  move 
with  a  good  amount  of  soil  should  be  mulched 
immediately  they  are  planted  either  with  Cocoa 
fibre  (which  is  the  best),  tan,  or  an  inch  of  dry  soil, 
and  they  will  recover  more  quickly  if  a  little  shade 
is  given,  such  as  that  afforded  by  a  few  evergreen 
branches  being  'placed  amongst  the  plants.  This 
we  never  fail  to  do  with  plants  that  resent  drought 
or  that  quickly  collapse  if  exposed  to  bright  sun- 
shine before  they  have  become  established  in  their 
new  quarters.  Belonging  to  this  class  are  Calceo- 
larias, Verbenas,  Violas,  and  Petunias.  The  Petunias 
have  such  fine,  brittle  roots,  that  of  late  years  we 
have  taken  to  potting  them  and  planting  them  out. 
By  this  treatment  they  start  into  good  growth 
immediately. 

Watering. — In  the  absence  of  rain  this  is,  of 
course,  needed  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  put  out, 
but,  provided  care  has  been  exercised  to  have  the 
conditions  of  soil  both  of  beds  and  plants  in  a  moist 
state,  only  water  sufticient  to  settle  the  soil  well 
round  the  plants  should  be  given.  More  than  this 
will  do  harm  until  the  plants  get  a  firm  hold  of  the 
soil  and  are,  therefore,  able  to  utilise  the  moisture. 

Spring  flowers. — This  has  been  the  most  pro- 
tracted season  I  remember.  It  is  but  a  very  short 
time  since  we  saw  the  last  of  the  Snowdrops,  and 
we  still  have  Daffodils,  Primroses,  and  Wood  Ane- 
mones in  quantity.  Such  extended  floral  beauty 
almost  reconciles  one  to  a  long  winter,  and  most 
certainly  it  will  have  the  effect  of  awakening  a 
keener  interest  in  hardy  spring  flowers.  To  their 
extended  cultivation  there  is  one  great  difficulty  to 
be  encountered  by  those  situate  as  we  are  here — it  is 
that  of  summer  bedding.  The  spring  flowers  are 
barely  at  their  best,  and  yet  the  demands  of  summer 
necessitate  their  removal  forthwith.  I  can  devise 
no  remedy  other  than  that  which,  to  some  extent, 
has  been  carried  out  here  this  season,  namely,  the 
planting  of  spring  flowers  in  quantity  amongst 
herbaceous  perennials,  particularly  the  late  flower- 
ing kinds;  the  early  flowering  may  still  be  planted 
in  the  summer  bedded-out  garden,  and  will  come 
off  in  time  for  this  work  to  be  done  at  the  right 
season.  Hyacinths,  early  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Alyssums, 
Arabis,  Silenes,  and  Myosotis  may  all  be  relied  on 
for  early  flowering  and  suitable  for  the  bedded-out 
garden,  but  most  other  kinds  are  more  suitable  for 
planting  either  amongst  herbaceous  perennials  or  in 
beds  by  themselves,  to  be  succeeded  by  late  flowering 
annuals,  or  with  plants  from  the  later  sowings  of 
Phlox  Drummondi,  Zinnias,  and  East  Lothian  Stocks. 
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Hollyhocks,  single  and  Cactus  Dahlias. 
— We  have  an  excellent  position  for  displaying 
these  to  the  greatest  advantage,  an  avenue,  in  fact, 
through  the  centre  of  which  runs  a  broad  walk. 
The  avenue  is  formed  with  Lawson's  Cypress,  and 
in  front  of  these  shrubs  is  now  being  planted  a 
double  line  of  Hollyhocks  and  Dahlias.  The  latter 
will  be  trained  flat-wise  to  the  hedge,  and  the  Holly- 
hocks will,  as  it  were,  support  the  Dahlias,  there 
being  five  Dahlias  to  one  Hollyhock.  Both  Holly- 
hocks and  Dahlias  are  as  greatly  varied  in  colour 
as  the  arrangements  will  allow,  and  special  care  is 
being  taken  to  have  the  opposite  line  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  other.  As  regards  colour,  the  rule 
followed  in  this  instance  is  that  known  as  contrast, 
namely,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  violet,  blush,  pink, 
and  so  on,  each  plant  being  as  far  removed  in  colour 
from  that  of  its  neighbour  as  it  is  possible  to  be. 
High,  or  what  is  known  as  strong,  colouring  is  by 
this  rule  a  certainty,  but  there  are  two  neutralis- 
ing efEeots,  namely,  abundance  of  green  foliage 
(Dahlias)  and  a  dark  green  background  (the  Law- 
son  Cypress),  and  these,  in  reality,  are  responsible 
for  the  rule  of  contrast  of  colours  being  adopted. 
The  front  part  of  the  borders  is  filled  with  flower- 
ing plants  in  great  variety,  no  particular  plan  being 
followed,  except  that  their  mixture  and  dispersion 
be  on  an  equality  throughout,  and  some  pains  is 
taken  to  prevent  excess  of  gaudiness  by  using 
sparingly  deep  yellow  and  scarlet-flowering  plants. 
I  ought  to  have  added  that  Hollyhocks  and  Dahlias, 
to  obtain  good  results,  must  have  extra  rich  ground. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  too  much  manure,  and 
that  from  the  cow-shed  is  best,  and  the  ground 
should  be  trenched  every  year. 

Violets. — The  finest  flowers  are  produced  from 
yearling  plants,  i.e.,  from  runners  taken  off  the  old 
plants  any  time  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  early 
in  June.  The  runners  are  late  this  season,  and  it 
will  be  midsummer  before  some  sorts  can  be  had, 
but  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  I  shall  take  them  oS,  and 
those  that  are  well  rooted  will  be  at  once  trans- 
planted to  their  flowering  positions,  and  weaker 
plants  be  pricked  out  in  light  soil  in  frames.  All 
the  double  kinds  we  serve  in  that  way,  and  ten 
days'  or  a  fortnight's  frame  treatment  is  usually 
sufficient  to  ensure  strong  plants,  either  for  plant- 
ing on  borders  or  for  growing  in  frames.  We  prefer 
to  plant  those  that  are  Intended  for  flowering  in 
frames  in  their  places  at  once,  of  course  leaving  the 
lights  continuously  off  until  the  advent  of  autum- 
nal frost.  It  is  important  that  all  new  plantations 
be  well  supplied  with  water  until  the  plants  have 
taken  a  firm  hold  of  the  soil,  and  even  then  a 
mulching  either  of  manure  or  cocoa  fibre  is 
desirable,  and  greatly  helps  to  keep  the  plants  in 
health  throughout  the  summer.  We  plant  in  all 
aspects,  and  by  that  means  secure  a  succession  of 
flowers  for  a  very  long  season.  The  favourite 
varieties  here  are  The  Czar,  Queen  Victoria,  Marie 
Louise,  and  Neapolitan. 

General  wobk. — To  continue  bedding  out  as 
rapidly  as  the  plants  can  be  got  ready,  and  keep  the 
beds  well  supplied  with  water  until  there  has  been  a 
good  soaking  rain,  when  artificial  watering  may  be 
discontinued  unless  there  should  be  a  time  of  ex- 
ceptional drought.  Place  supports  to  Dahlias  and 
tall  perennials,  and  tie  in  to  the  trellis  Roses, 
Clematis  and  other  climbers.  Tie  up  the  flower 
stems  of  Carnations  and  Pinks.  Peg  down  Violas, 
and  keep  the  flowers  picked  off  until  the  plants 
have  covered  their  allotted  space. 

W.    WlLDSMITH. 


bloom  to  you.  Perhaps  some  reader  of  The  Garden 
would  say  if  such  pure  white  forms  are  common,  or 
what  form  it  probably  is.— W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel. 


A  pure  white  Narcissus  Incomparabilis, 

single. — As  to  "  Veronica's"  query  in  The  Gariien, 
May  12  (p.  4.31).  "  Can  anyone  euggeeta  reason  for  the 
flcwers  of  N.  Telamonius  planus  being  greener  than 
usual  this  year?"  I  noted  that  all  tlie  forms  of  this 
opened  green  or  greenish  yellow,  but  died  off  pure  yel- 
low, with  the  exception  of  Van  Sion,  which  is  the 
dwarf  Dutch  form  of  double  Telaniouiug,  and  always 
greenish.  I  received  a  collection  of  bulbs  from  a  well- 
known  London  firm  hist  season,  and  among  the  single 
incomparabilis  was  one  with  both  cup  and  periantli 
segments  pure  white.  The  habit  and  si/,e  resemble 
those  of  Stella.  Unfortunately,  the  hot  sun  of  the 
past  few  days  has  parched  it  up,  or  I  should  forward  a 


THE  WHITE  DAFFODILS. 
The  origin  of  the  large  white  Daffodils  now 
grown  in  our  gardens  lias  never  been  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for,  but  I  now  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  their  being  cultivated,  or  seminal  forms 
of  the  little  N.  moschatus,  which  has  quite 
recently  been  re-introduced  from  the  Pyrenees. 
It  is  only  two  or  three  years  since  the  small 
white  moschatus  of  the  Val  d' Arras  was  brought 
again  into  cultivation,  and  yet  it  has  developed 
itself  in  a  remarkable  way.  I  saw  5000  col- 
lected roots  mostly  in  bloom  at  Cork  some  weeks 
ago,  and,  judging  from  the  varieties  observable 
among  these  and  amongst  others  grown  by  my- 
self, 1  should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
they  undoubtedly  represent  the  primary  stock 
whence  our  numerous  garden  forms  of  white 
Daffodils  were  derived.  At  Kew  the  other  day 
I  examined  some  well-grown  clumps  of  the  wild 
N.  moschatus,  and  its  vagaries  struck  me  as 
being  most  instructive.  Scarcely  two  flowers 
are  quite  alike.  From  these  clumps  I  picked 
out  tiowers  which  resembled  Colleen  Bawn, 
others  like  Leda,  while  others  show  the  long 
drooping  or  dog-eared  habit  of  N.  albicans,  N. 
cernuus  pulcher,  and  even  of  that  most  distinct 
of  all  the  white  seedlings,  Wm.  Goldring.  In 
a  word,  no  wild  Daffodil  introduced  to  our 
gardens,  if  we  except  N.  variformis,  is  so  pro- 
tean in  its  variability  as  is  this  small  Pyrenean 
white,  and  every  year  will  show  us  more  of  its 
variabUity.  Like  most  other  Daffodils  col- 
lected wild,  this  small  Spanish  white  form  seeds 
freely,  and  from  its  seeds,  if  carefully  sown  and 
cultivated,  all  things  are  possible.  N.  Colleen 
Bawn  is  the  whitest  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct of  all  the  larger  white  garden  forms,  and 
has  existed  in  Irish  gardens  for  many  years.  It 
is  distinguished  by  its  dwarf,  broad,  and  glaucous- 
leaved  liabit,  by  the  high-shouldered  appearance 
of  its  flowers,  and  by  three  of  its  six  perianth 
segments  being  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  the  other 
three  divisions  of  the  flower.  Although  first 
brought  to  light  in  Ireland,  we  have  evidence 
of  the  large  tall  form  of  N.  cernuus,  now  known 
as  Bishop  Mann,  having  been  more  recently  re- 
discovered in  English  gardens. 

Mr.  George  Maw  and  Mr.  Peter  Barr  have 
both  searched  the  Pyrenees  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing the  large  white  forms  now  so  popular  in  our 
gardens  growing  in  their  wild  state.  Personally 
I  do  not  believe  that  our  cultivated  white  kinds 
exist  wild  except,  as  before  stated,  in  the  shape 
of  the  small  varieties  found  in  the  Val  d'Arras 
and  elsewhere.  If  our  large-flowered  white  va- 
rieties, such  as  N.  cernuus,  N.  albicans,  N. 
Colleen  Bawn,  Ac,  ever  are  found  wild,  I  shall 
be  very  much  surprised,  and  until  their  exist- 
ence in  a  wild  state  is  proved,  I  shall  assume 
them  to  be  simply  seminal  or  cultivated  phases 
of  the  only  variety  so  far  discovered  wild,  viz. , 
the  N.  moschatus  of  the  Pyrenees. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  tliis  small 
wild  white  Daffodil  was  cultivated  by  the  gar- 
deners of  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  and  it  is 
b<Hh  figured  and  described  in  the  old  books  of 
that  epoch,  while  .John  Evelyn,  in  his  "Kalen- 
dariuni  Hortenae,"  particularly  advises  its  seed.s 
being  sown  as  soon  as  they  ripen,  because,  as 
he  says,  such  seeds  yield  abundant  variety. 
When  grown  in  light,  warm  sandy  soil  among 
stones  or  gravel,  it  is  astonishing  liow  soon  this 
little  N.  moschatus  develop.s  itself  under  culti- 
vation. The  first  year  the  flowers  almost  touch 
the  ground,  but  some  three-year- (jld  clumps  are 
now  yielding  flowers  on  stalks  as  high  as  those 


of  Colleen  Bawn.  When  the  plant  becomes 
more  generally  plentiful  in  gardens,  we  shall 
find  plenty  of  work  in  selecting  and  naming  the 
numerous  variations  that  have  already  begun  to 
show  their  character,  and  which,  to  say  the 
least,  are  quite  as  distinct  and  constant  as  are 
the  larger  garden  white  kinds  already  dignified 
by  popular  names.  F.  W.  Burbidgb. 

HARDY  SPRING  FLOWERS. 
The  floral  promise  at  the  present  time  is  great  and 
pleasing,  for  all  kinds  of  hardy  plants  are  not  only 
much  earlier  than  last  spring,  but  have  so  far  win- 
tered remarkably  well.  The  soil  is  fairly  dry  and 
far  from  being  cold.  The  foliage  of  all  plants  has  been 
inappreciably  affected ;  hence  the  excellent  prospect. 
Auriculas  out  of  doors,  curiously  enough,  do 
not  lose  their  outer  leafage  so  completely  as  pot 
plants  do.  They  have  stood  well  through  the 
winter;  indeed,  cold  troubles  them  but  little,  or 
even  heat,  once  the  plants  are  established. 
The  chief  enemy  of  young  Auriculas  last  sum- 
mer was  found  in  grubs,  which  were  very  plenti- 
ful and  destroyed  hundreds  of  plants.  However, 
the  season  was  a  very  exceptional  one.  To  meet 
that  difficulty,  the  best  plan  is  either  to  sow 
seed  in  shallow  boxes  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  and  by 
wintering  the  plants  in  a  frame  and  dibbling  them 
out  early  in  the  following  spring  they  will  then  get 
ahead  of  the  grubs.  Or  else  sow  seed  in  boxes  in 
the  spring,  allow  the  plants  to  remain  in  them  till  the 
autumn,  for  they  grow  slowly,  as  a  rule,  and  then 
dibble  out  into  the  open  ground  at  the  end  of 
September.  Already  the  old-established  plants  are 
showing  early  flowers,  and  promise  a  good  show 
later. 

Anemones  have  not  borne  out  the  promise  of  the 
early  winter,  when  flowers  seemed  certain  during 
open  weather.  Some  dense  and  foul  fogs  have 
affected  the  foliage  of  the  older  clumps,  but  younger 
plants  have  escaped  injury.  Still,  the  average  tem- 
perature has  checked  blooming,  although  the 
weather  has  been  open.  The  foliage  alone  where 
unharmed  is,  nevertheless,  very  pleasing,  and  serves 
to  make  borders  cheerful  during  the  winter  time. 
Harm  through  fogs  is  local,  as  these  visitations  are 
not  so  injurious  beyond  the  smoke  area  of  towns. 
In  this  district  of  West  Middlesex  the  fogs  of 
January  left  the  ground,  and  glass-houses  espe- 
cially, encrusted  with  soot,  showing  how  foul  these 
vapours  are  within  a  certain  area. 

Polyanthuses  and  Primroses.  —  No  harsh 
winter  weather  seems  to  injure  these  plants  one 
half  so  much  as  heat  and  drought  do,  and  fogs 
evidently  do  not  injure  them.  Their  worst  winter 
enemy  is  found  in  bitter  cutting  easterly  winds, 
which  wither  up  the  leafage  and  destroy  the  early 
bloom.  However,  this  year  so  far  all  is  pleasant  for 
them,  for  the  foliage  is  sturdy  and  green,  and  flowers 
push  up  abundantly,  more  especially  on  the  early 
Primroses,  and  showed  an  abundance  of  flowers 
early  in  March.  How  very  beautiful  the  rich  reds, 
crimsons,  purples,  &c.,  of  the  flowers  look  under 
the  spring  sunshine.  The  Polyanthuses  following  in 
succession  will  continue  the  spring  flower  bloom  np 
to  the  middle  of  May.  Generally,  a  rather  earlier 
bloom  than  usual  seems  inevitable,  but  the  winds 
may  yet  make  both  us  and  the  flowers  tremble  and 
shiver,  and  perhaps  wither  too,  for  they  are  harder 
to  encounter  than  are  sharp,  steady  frosts. 

FoRGETMB-NOTS. — Both  the  blue  and  white 
forms  of  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  including  the  fine 
Perfection  variety,  have  come  through  the  winter 
more  brightly  than  they  have  for  several  seasons. 
Not  a  plant,  whether  from  seed  or  division  of  old 
ones,  has  suffered ;  whilst  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
for  the  latter  to  die  from  damp.  Not  only  are  the 
plants  so  well  preserved,  but  they  are  already  push- 
ing up  their  little  flower-heads,  and  should  soon 
give  a  rich  mass  of  colour.  With  a  fairly  open 
spring  Myosotis  dissitiflora  is  almost  unequalled  for 
its  azure-hued  beauty,  and,  so  far, is  unapproachable 
for  the  production  of  a  perfect  mass  of  flowers.  Its 
tendency  to  flower  so  early  detracts  from  it3  seeding 
merits,  as  the  early  bloom  seldom  seeds  freely. 
Happily,  the  freedom  to  root  from  side  shoots  which 
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marks  it  renders  it  easy  of  increase,  and  where  seed 
is  scarce  the  Forget-me-not  can  always  be  treated  as 
a  hardy  perennial.  For  forcing,  which  must  be 
of  the  mildest  character,  it  is  best  to  lift  the 
plants  into  pots  only  after  the  flower-buds  have  de 
veloped,  as  in  frames  or  houses  they  are  apt  to 
damp  off  rapidly. 

Tufted  Pansies,  though  remarkably  well  pre- 
served, are  not  very  early,  still  they  are  now  making 
quick  growth,  and  the  plants  wOl  bloom  abundantly 
in  a  few  weeks.  The  drought  of  last  summer  pre- 
vented an  early  development  of  new  growth,  hence 
the  apparent  lateness  of  bloom.  To  these  plants  a 
very  severe  winter,  or  one  of  excessive  rainfall,  is 
almost  as  harmful  as  is  great  summer  heat.  Fortu- 
nately, a  difficult  summer  has  been  followed  by  a 
favourable  winter,  and  the  plants,  if  a  little  late,  are 
still  robust  and  full  of  promise.  In  spring  bedding 
tufted  Pansies  should  this  year  play  a  very  impor- 
tant part. 

Daisies  felt  the  influence  of  the  drought  last 
summer  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  stocks  were  ap- 
preciably thinned.  Still  they  are  wonderfully  recu- 
perative, especially  the  robust  growing  giant  white 
and  crimson  forms.  The  pretty  variegated  variety 
seems  to  have  passed  out  of  cultivation  in  this  dis- 
trict, where  its  place  as  a  winter  bedding  plant  is 
taken  by  the  golden-tipped  Stonecrop,  which  is  so 
hardy  and  endures  through  all  sorts  of  weather. 
Patches  of  this  planted  out  at  the  end  of  September 
make  wonderfully  effective  clumps  in  the  spring, 
and,  indeed,  by  the  end  of  April  run  into  a  perfect 
mass  of  creamy  foliage,  whilst  the  various  forms  of 
Arabis  are  always  welcome.  The  variegated  ones  are 
special  favourites,  but  the  Arabis  seems  less  robust 
than  are  the  Aubrietias,  which  even  if  killed  back  by 
sharp  frosts  and  snowfalls  will  break  up  again  and 
soon  become  clumps  of  pretty  purple  or  violet 
flowers.  Usually  impatient  of  lifting  and  dividing, 
a  large  breadth  so  treated  has  during  the  winter 
done  remarkably  well,  and  a  glorious  piece  of  violet- 
purple  hue,  a  perfect  carpet  of  colour,  wiU  presently 
gladden  our  eyes.  A.  D. 


SWEET  PEAS. 
Out  of  thirty-one  named  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas 
planted  for  trial  last  year,  I  'found  but  nineteen 
really  distinct  kinds.  Cardinal  was  practically 
identical  with  Invincible  Scarlet ;  so  was  Princess 
Louise,  with  The  Queen ;  Queen  of  the  Isles,  with 
Invincible  Red  Striped ;  Violet  Queen  and  Grand 
Blue,  with  Light  Blue  and  Purple ;  Purple  Striped, 
with  Black  and  White ;  Captain  Clark  and  Lotty 
Eckford,  with  Blue  Edged. 

Princess  Beatrice  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
with  large,  clear  rose-pink  flowers.  Miss  Ethel  and 
Isa  Eckford  are  nearly  identical  with  it,  but  some- 
what inferior.  Adonis  is  similar,  but  darker,  a  deep 
carmine-pink.  The  Queen  has  a  standard  of  deep 
rose,  tinged  with  purple,  and  darker  wings — a  finely- 
formed  flower,  a  trifle  dull  in  colour.  Vesuvius  is 
quite  distinct,  with  standard  of  rosy-crimson,  lighter 
at  the  edges,  spotted  and  veined  toward  the  centre 
with  darker  colour,  and  wings  of  rosy-purple,  spotted 
like  the  standard. 

Of  scarlets.  Invincible  Carmine  is  the  best,  being 
an  improvement  on  Invincible  Scarlet,  with  broad 
standards,  the  rich  colour  deepened  in  the  wings 
and  heavily  shading  the  keel.  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh is  similar,  but  with  standard  of  lighter  colour 
and  a  white  keel.  Standard  Striped  has  a  white 
ground  shaded  and  striped  with  scarlet ;  while 
Invincible  Red  Striped  has  a  scarlet  ground,  striped 
and  blotched  with  white. 

No  pink  and  white  variety  is  as  good  as  Painted 
Lady,  though  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia  is  beautiful, 
but  of  lighter  colour.  Captain  Clark  has  a  white 
standard  shaded  with  rose  and  veined  with  dark 
lines,  and  white  wings  tinged  with  rose  and  edged 
with  purple.  Fairy  Queen  is  nearly  pure  white,  with 
a  few  delicate  crimson  veins  in  the  centre  of  the 
standard.  Butterfly  is  white,  faintly  edged  and 
shaded  with  blue. 

Among  the  blues.  Bronze  Prince  is  an  improve- 
ment on  Indigo  King,  having  better  formed  stan- 
dards, the  purplish  crimson  distinctly  tinged  with 


bronze.  Violet  Queen  shows  a  reddish  violet  tinge 
in  the  wings,  and  Imperial  Blue  shows  more  blue 
than  others  of  this  class.  Princess  of  Wales  and 
Purple  Striped  are  the  best  of  the  dark-striped  va- 
rieties,  the  one  blue  and  white  and  the  other  purplish 
crimson  and  white. 

The  most  useful  of  all  for  cut  flowers  is  the  old 
Pure  White.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a  rather  poor 
grower,  and  therefore  the  announcement  last  year 
that  an  improved  variety  of  Pure  White  had  been 
shown  at  an  English  exhibition  was  gratifying  to 
all  who  take  a  special  interest  in  these  beautiful  and 
fragrant  flowers.  Other  new  varieties  at  English 
exhibitions,  spoken  of  as  distinct  and  promising, 
are  Primrose,  Mauve  Queen,  Splendour,  and  Apple 
Blossom,  whose  names  give  some  indication  of  their  ; 
colour. — A.  H.  Fbwkes,  in  Garden  and  Forest. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

COMPARATIVE  MERITS  OF  TOMATOES.  ! 
La.st  year  I  tried  a  considerable  number  of  new  ! 
and  old  varieties  of  Tomatoes,  about  200  jilants  j 


those  raised  or  grown  for  a  number  of  years  in 
this  country.  What  they  evidently  require  is 
more  heat  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 

The  Mikado,  a  broad-leaved  and  very  distinct 
variety,  when  first  received  from  America  and 
grown  here,  was  generally  considered  rough 
and  ugly,  but  this  unflattering  description  was 
not  pleasing  to  our  American  friends,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  the  stock  received  direct  from 
them  in  each  case  jjroved  very  superior.  If  the 
lirst  large  and  much  fasciated  flower  ia  allowed 
to  set  and  develop  into  a  fruit,  this  will  prove 
to  be  exceptionally  ugly,  though  not  much  more 
so  than  Trophy  and  the  older  Sims'  Mammoth. 
Remove  this  flower  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the 
rest  will  be  followed  by  handsome  round  fruits 
quite  equal  to  those  of  Perfection.  As  far  as 
quality  is  concerned,  it  is  decidedly  superior  to 
any  other  variety  we  grew  in  the  open  air,  and 
those  who  have  plants  ready  to  go  out  ought  to 
plant  a  good  batch  of  Mikado  in  preference  to 
other  varieties  they  may  have  prepared  for  the 
purpose.     W^hat  I  believe  to  be  the  true  Mikado 


Tomato  Trophy. 


being  grown  in  the  open  air.  A  more  favourable 
season  could  not  well  have  been  selected  for  the 
experiment,  the  open-air  crops  of  Tomatoes 
generally  being  exceptionally  fine  and  heavy. 
The  quality  also  of  several  varieties  was  far 
above  the  average,  equalling,  in  some  instances, 
that  of  the  best  house-grown  fruit.  As  far  as 
the  Tomato  is  concerned,  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  us  if  we  always  experienced  hot 
and  rather  dry  summers.  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed that  the  crops  in  the  United  States 
were  considerably  below  the  average,  while  an 
amateur  grower  writes  from  Ontario,  Canada,  to 
the  eflFect  that  "  this  year  (1887)  has  been  an  un- 
usually unfavourable  one  to  the  general  crop," 
though  what  he  terms  a  failure  we  should  call  a 
good  average  crop.  I  have  on  several  previous 
occasions  tried  varieties,  the  seed  of  which  has 
been  sent  direct  from  America ;  but  previous  to 
last  year  they  never  surpassed  or  hardly  equalled 


is  of  a  deep  cornelian-red  colour,  which,  as  a  rule, 
does  not  "take"  so  well  as  a  rich  scarlet  does. 
Among  those  received  from  America,  one  proved 
to  be  of  a  good  deep  scarlet  colour,  and  this,  in 
our  case,  will  replace  the  old  stock.  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  add  that  last  season  fine 
handsome  fruits  were  grown  in  Canada,  many 
of  which  weighed  about  1  lb.  in  weight.  We 
had  plenty  quite  as  large. 

Livingstone's  Perfection,  also  of  American 
origin,  much  resembles  Carter's  Perfection, 
which  1  grew  long  before  the  former  reached 
this  country,  both  being  very  handsome  and 
good,  but,  as  a  rule,  are  better  under  glass 
than  in  the  open.  Nor  am  I  much  impressed 
with  the  merits  of  Mayflower,  this  not  crop- 
ping so  heavily  as  many  others  grown.  Large 
Yellow,  as  received  from  America,  is  true  to 
name,  and  altogether  diiferent  to  the  stock  of  it 
distributed  in  this  country.     It  is  an  enormous 
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cropper  and  early,  the  fruit  being  large,  cor- 
rugated, and  a  _  clear  yellow  in  colour,  but 
though  attractive  iu  appearance,  it  is  sadly 
deficient  in  quality.  Plants  raised  from  seed 
bought  in  this  country  I  would  throw  away,  and 
only  a  few  of  the  true  stock  ought  to  be  grown 
where  quality  is  the  principal  consideration. 
Acme  is  also,  I  believe,  an  American  introduc- 
tion, and  seedlings  received  for  trial  which  proved 
synonymous  crop  enormously,  the  size,  form, 
and  quality  being  also  first-rate  in  the 
open  air.  Unfortunately,  the  colour,  rich  cor- 
nelian, or,  as  some  prefer  to  describe  it,  ruby- 
red,  militates  against  it.  It  is  to  be  relied  upon, 
however,  and  may  safely  be  planted  for  home 
especially.     Optimus  is  considered  one  of 


plant  most  extensively.  A  collection  is  very 
interesting  to  most  lovers  of  Tomatoes,  and 
they  are  a  very  numerous  class  ;  but  it  is  always 
wisest  to  depend  largely  for  the  supplies  of  fruit 
on  two  or  three  varieties.  Those  who  market 
their  surplus  fruit  ought  especially  to  favour 
the  Perfection  type,  or  the  rich  dark  red  and 
smooth,  round-fruited  varieties. 

W.  Iggdlden. 


and  leave  the  weaker  ones  to  grow  for  tlie  purpose  of 
making  strong  roots  and  therefore  strong  shoots  next 
year.  A  better  custom  is  that  adopted  by  Long  Island 
gardeners,  who  out  everytlihig  clean  every  day.  When 
the  plants  are  all  allowed  to  grow  after  the  cutting 
season  is  over  the  strong  plants  assert  themselves, 
overshadow  the  weaker  ones  and  set  the  buds  for  nest 
year's  crop.  This  gives  a  larger  percentage  of  strong 
buds  every  year. — S.,  in  Garden,  and  Forest. 


the  best  in  Canada,  this  variety  producing  heavy 
crops  of  large,  handsome  fruit  only  slightly  in- 
ferior   in    point    of    quality    to    that    of    the 
Mikado,  and   being  of  the  right   colour,  may, 
I    think,    be    safely    given    a    good    trial    by 
those  who  have   raised  plants   of  it.      Hatha- 
way's  Excelsior  rarely  fails  to  do  well,  and  last 
season  yielded  very  good  crops   against  sunny 
walls.       It    is    an    old   favourite  and  of  good 
quality.      General  Garfield   is   certainly  rough 
and  ugly,  but  it  is  a  heavy  cropper,  and  there 
are  many  mferior  to  it  in  point  of  quality.     In 
some      seasons    Trophy    or     Stamfordian    (an 
engraving  of  which  is  here  given),  as  it  was  re- 
named  in   this   country   not  long  after  it  was 
received  from  America,  also  proves  very  profit- 
able in  the  open  air.     The  fruits  are  very  solid 
and   heavy,   but  more  fit  for  cooking  than  for 
eating  in  the  form  of  a  salad.     Vick's  Criterion 
and  the  improved  form  of  it,  Chiswick  Rod,  with 
which  I  believe  the  variety  King  Humbert  is 
synonymous,  yield   very   heavy   crops  of   fruit 
about  the   size   and  form  of  a  hen's  egg,   but 
rather  too  solid  and  poor  in  flavour  to  please  me. 
[We  have  always  found  Chiswick  Red,  although 
a  heavy  cropping  variety,    quite  the  opposite, 
being  hollow  and  devoid  of  firm  flesh. — Ed.] 

Among  English-raised  varieties,  a  good  posi- 
tion must  be  given  to  Hackwood  Park  Prolific, 
this  being  heavy  cropping,  smooth,  round,  and 
rather  solid-fruited,  but  with  us  does  not  ripen 
so  evenly  as  could  be  wished.  Reading  Perfec- 
tion dift'ers  from  this  and  others  in  that  it  is 
very  robust,  and  if  not  given  a  too  rich  root-run 
is  very  prolific  and  fairly  good  in  quality. 
Earliest  of  All  is  certainly  very  early  and  fruit- 
ful, but  it  is  a  doubtful  advance  on  the  good  old 
Dwarf  Orangefield,  always  supposing  the  true 
stock  of  the  latter  is  obtained.  I  consider  the 
latter  the  best-flavoured  corrugated  or  ribbed 
variety  in  cultivation,  the  superior  quality, 
however,  being  more  pronounced  in  the  case  of 
fruit  grown  under  glass  than  in  the  open  air. 
Those  who  have  raised  plants  of  Dedham 
Favourite  may  safely  venture  to  give  them  a 
good  position,  this  much  resembling,  and  quite 
equalling.  Acme  in  every  respect.  The  old 
Large  Red  is  another  sure  cropper,  but  the  fruits 
are  not  very  heavy  nor  is  the  quality  first  class. 
Williams'  Golden  Queen,  and  which  is  synony- 
mous with  Smitli's  Yellow,  succeeds  admirably 
in  the  open,  and  the  fruits  are  very  handsome 
and  good  in  (juality.  Golden  Nugget  proved  to 
be  an  enormous  cropper,  the  fruit  being  small. 
Plum-shaped,  and  borne  in  extra  large  clusters. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  varieties,  though 
unfortunately  the  quality  is  only  second-rate. 

The  foregoing  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list 
of  so-called  distinct  varieties  grown  in  the  open 
air  by  me,  Init  they  proved  to  be  tlie  pick  of 
them.  Their  merits  arc  discussed  at  this  rather 
late  date  with  the  view  of  guiding  amateurs 
more  particularly  in  their  decisions  as  to  which 
of  the  several  varieties  tliey  may  have  raised  to 


POTATOES. 
We  have  reached  the  12th  of  May  and  not  a  Potato 
top  is  to  be  seen  through  the  ground.   This  shows  the 
coldness  of  the  soil  and  lateness  of  the  season,  for 
it  is  evident  that  midsummer  will  be  with  us  ere 
earthing-up  is  completed.     Indeed,  there  will  be 
many   breadths    of   Potatoes  planted   during   the 
ensuing  week.     In  this  neighbourhood  (West  Mid- 
dlesex) only  very  early  kinds,  such  as  Beauty  of 
Hebron  or  Early  Rose,  are  through  the  ground,  and 
it  is   doubtful  whether  these    have   survived  the 
sharp  white  frosts  of  the  past  few  nights.    There  is 
no  reason  for  complaint,  having  regard  to  the  season, 
that  Potatoes  ar^  so  backward,  but  there  is  great 
room  for  regret  that  the  season  is  so  late,  and  thus  our 
hopes  of  a  Potato  crop  are  driven  rather  to  the 
autumn  than  to  the  summer.  Under  these  conditions, 
we  see  how  impossible  it  is  for  home  growers  in  the 
colder  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  hope  to  compete 
with  the  French  and  Channel  Island  growers  in  the 
matter  of  early  Potatoes ;    whilst  equally  we  see 
every  reason  for  thankfulness  that  the  early  stores 
of  those  warmer  climes  can  be  poured  into  this 
country  so  readily  and  so  cheaply  for  the  pur- 
pose   of    feeding    the    millions    of    the    popula- 
tion.   No  effort  in  the  direction  of  securing  early 
Potatoes  in  bulk,  or  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  public,  can  we  hope  for  one  moment 
to  be  successful,  because  the  cost  of  production 
would  far  exceed  the  returns.   Still  further,  any  such 
effort  could  only  be  available  for  the  few,  whilst  the 
many  now  fed  by  early  Potatoes  would  have  to  go 
without  but  for  the  foreign  imports.    That  new, 
unripe  Potates  are  far  from  being  wholesome  food 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  the  worst  of  old,  if 
well  kept,  tubers  are  often  better,  whilst  really  good 
old  tubers  are  trebly  better.      But  old  Potatoes 
have  a  very  long   season ;    in  fact,  they  are  old 
in  the  general  estimation  in  September  and  remain 
so.     It  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  for  surprise  that 
the  human  palate,   usually  somewhat  difficult  to 
please  and  too  often  far  more  anxious  to  be  gratified 
than  to  be  furnished  with  good  wholesome  food, 
should  seek  for  new  Potatoes  as  soon  as  they  may 
be  had,  even  though  in  texture  or  quality  little 
better  than  soap.     Home  growers  complain  that 
their  early  Potatoes  come  into  the  field  only  after 
the  cream  of  the  market  has  been  well  skimmed  by 
the  earlier  imports.    That  is  a  fact  which  must, 
however,  be  borne.  Possibly  were  our  home  growers 
to  study  the  causes  which  thus  enable  the  foreign 
grower  to  literally  flood  our  markets  with  Potatoes 
so  cheaply  as  well  as  so  early,  they  might  find  not 
only  food  for  reflection,  but  some  useful  Instruction. 
Bat,  apart  from  these  considerations,  interesting 
enough  in  themselves,  there  lies  the  great  fact  that 
our  Potato  breadths  are  late,  and  the  problem  to  be 
solved  is  how  to  induce  them  to  make  rapid  growth. 
We  have  no  power  to  compel  earlier  germination, 
being  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  prevailing  tem- 
perature, but  we  may  assist  growth  when  that  is 
developed.     The  soil,  because"  the  tubers  have  been 
long  planted  and  there  have  since  been  heavy  beat- 
ing rains,  is  now  firm — indeed,  in  many  cases  quite 
hard.     Loosening  It  by  means  of  harrows  on  large 
breadths,  hoeing  and  otherwise  breaking  the  sur- 
face in  gardens,  will  be  helpful,  and  specially  so 
will  be  forking  and  opening  the  soil  between  the 
rows  after  the  tops  are  well  through  the  surface. 
Defer  earthing  until  the  tops  are  fully  10  inches  in 
height,  and  mould  up  only  moderately ;   but  this 
work  is  materially  dependent  upon  space,  and  can 
always  be  the  most  efficiently  done  if  ample  room 
has  been  given  between  the  rows.  A.  D. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN  NOTES. 

Vegetable  Maekows. 

During  a  hot  and  dry  season  these  are  very  ser- 


Cutting  Asparagus. — It  is  the  practice  of  most 
gfti-deners  to  cut  the  large  shoots  of  Asparagus  only 


viceable,  and  if  not  too  liberally  treated  are  very 
free  and  continuous  bearing  even  in  a  wet  summer. 
In  many  instances  a  corner  in  a  sunny  yard  or 
frame  ground  is  the  only  space  that  can  well  be 
spared  for  them,  three  or  four  plants  being  allowed 
to  ramble  over  a  great  heap  of  leaves,  manure,  and 
garden  refuse.     Sometimes  these  heaps  are  surfaced 
over  with  good  loamy  soil,  but  more  often  than  not 
about  a  bushel  of  compost  to  each  plant  is  all  they 
get.    The  plants  are  put  out  late  in  May  or  early  in 
June,  and  lightly  protected  in  some  way  until  a 
good  start  has  been  made.    Very  little  further  trouble 
is  taken  with  them,  nor  is  it  needed,  as  they  soon 
cover  the  whole  of  the  heap,  and,  as  a  rule,  grow 
rather  too  strongly ;  consequently  heavy  soakings  of 
water  would  probably  do  more  harm  than  good. 
We  find  the  Marrows  much  more  profitable  when 
grown  more   after  the   methods  adopted  by  the 
market  growers.     A  strip  of  ground  sheltered  from 
strong  winds  and  about  8  feet  wide  is  double  dog, 
plenty  of  solid  manure  being  mixed  with  each  spit. 
Should  the  surface  be  naturally  heavy  or  in  bad 
working  order,  the  character  of  this  is  changed 
somewhat  by  a  liberal  dressing  of   rotten  manure 
or  leaf-soil.    The  least  that  can  be  done  is  to  mix 
some  of  this  with  the  soil  where  the  plants  are  to 
be  put  out,  and  they  will  start  away  much  better  if 
given  a  little  fresh  loamy  compost.    We  put  out 
two  rows  of  plants,  disposing  them  about  4  feet 
apart  each  way.     If  a  hand-light  can  be  spared  for 
the  plants  this  tends  to  give  them  a  good  start. 
Whether  thus  favoured  or  not,  they  very  rarely  fail 
to  i,crop  heavily  without  forming  much    fruitless 
growth.    It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  raise  plants,  the 
quickest  plan  being  to  put  single  sound  seeds  in 
4-inch  pots  filled  with  loamy  soil,  and  if  set  in 
gentle  heat  and  kept  near  the   glass  fine  sturdy 
plants  may  be  had  in  a  fortnight.    The  seed  may 
also  be  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  grow,  and  thus 
raised  are  not  long  before  they  arrive  in  a  bearing 
condition.     Long  White  and    Pen-y-bydd  are  our 
favourite  varieties,  the  former  being  especially  good 
cut  when  about  t!  inches  long  and  cooked  whole, 
while  Pen-y-bydd  is  of    excellent  quality,  cut  it 
when  yon  will. 

Ridge  Cucumbebs. 
These  frequently  succeed  in  the  southern  counties 
under  much  the  same  treatment  as  Vegetable 
Marrows,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  pay  better  when  given 
a  little  bottom-heat  at  the  start.  The  simplest 
plan  is  to  mark  out  a  piece  of  ground  4  feet  wide, 
or  rather  less,  and  of  any  length,  throwing  out  from 
G  inches  to  !)  inches  of  the  top  soil  only,  replacing 
this  on  the  top  of  about  2  feet  of  warm  manure. 
The  plants  may  be  put  out  either  under  hand-lights 
now  or  early  in  June,  and  only  slightly  protected. 
As  they  seldom  grow  very  vigorously  they  may  be 
planted  about  18  inches  apart  each  way,  and 
allowed  to  ramble  unchecked  in  all  directions. 
Plants  obtained  from  seed  sown  three  weeks  before 
they  are  wanted  to  put  out  on  ridges  do  better 
than  any  raised  much  earlier  and  kept  in  a 
starving  condition  until  the  weather  admits  of 
their  being  planted.  We  would  sow  seed  now 
rather  than  in  April.  In  cold,  wet  seasons  the 
plants  seldom  thrive,  and  in  any  case  usually  prove 
most  profitable  when  well  sheltered  and  trained  up 
stakes  of  any  kind.  The  Stockwood  and  Long 
Prickly  grow  to  a  good  size,  while  the  Short 
Prickly,  or  Gherkin,  are  the  best  for  pickling. 

Open-aib  Tomatoes. 
The  plants  being  well  hardened  off,  may,  in  all 
warm  localities,   be  put   out  now,  and  generally 
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during  the  first  week  in  June.  As,  however,  they 
are  far  from  being  hardy,  it  is  advisable  to  either 
delay  planting  in  the  case  of  frosts  being  imminent 
or  to  afford  some  kind  of  protection  every  night  for 
a  time.  Mats,  spare  frame-lights,  and  even  branches 
of  Evergreens  will  be  found  useful  for  screening 
them  from  cold  winds,  rain  and  frosts.  Much 
depends  upon  a  good  start  being  made,  as  should 
the  best  part  of  June  be  past  before  any  fruit  is  set 
the  chances  are  that  the  bulk  of  the  crop  will  fail  to 
ripen.  Tomatoes  do  not  need  a  rich  root-run,  this 
encouraging  grossness  rather  than  fruitfulness,  but 
where  it  can  be  spared  two  or  three  shovelfuls  of 
good  loamy  compost  may  well  be  given  to  each 
plant.  Especially  is  this  necessary  where  they 
have  to  be  grown  between  the  fruit  trees  against 
hot,  and  usually  dry,  walls.  Failing  this,  a 
little  good  solid  manure  should  be  mixed  with  the 
ordinary  soil,  and  what  further  assistance  is  needed 
is  best  given  later  on  in  the  shape  of  top-dressings 
or  a  good  mulch.  Any  sunny  sheltered  position 
is  suitable  for  their  culture,  but  the  fruit 
ripens  more  surely  and  rapidly  when  the  plants 
are  trained  against  sunny  walls,  fences,  or  temporary 
shelters  of  any  kind.  If  plants  are  plentiful  they 
may  be  put  out  about  12  inches  apart  and  kept  re- 
stricted to  one  stem,  each  plant  thus  forming  a 
single  cordon.  Should  they  be  rather  scarce,  plant 
them  nearer  2  feet  apart,  and  lay  in  a  branch  on 
either  side,  but  do  not  take  out  the  point  of  the 
main  stem  or  much  valuable  time  will  be  lost.  The 
bulk  of  our  plants  are  in  pairs  in  6-inch  or  rather 
larger  pots,  and  we  find  that  they  take  more  readily 
to  the  ground  when  they  are  carefully  parted  and 
planted  separately.  "When  the  balls  of  soil  and 
roots  from  either  large  or  small  pots  are  put  out  in- 
tact they  are  apt  to  become  much  too  dry  before 
the  plants  take  hold  of  the  surrounding  soil; 
hence  the  necessity  for  planting  all  in  a  moist  state 
at  the  roots,  as  well  as  for  frequent  examinations 
subsequently.  If  the  plants  are  allowed  to  get  dry 
in  these  early  stages  a  serious  check  will  be  given, 
and  the  loss  of  the  first  bunch  of  bloom  a  certainty. 
During  favourable  seasons  Tomatoes  will  also  perfect 
extra  heavy  crops  when  grown  singly  on  a  fairly 
rich,  sunny  border.  They  must  not  be  crowded  in 
these  positions,  and  ought  to  be  fully  2  feet  apart 
each  way.  These  will  each  require  a  stout  stake 
not  less  than  3  feet  long,  and  ought  to  be  kept  closely 
denuded  of  all  side  shoots. 

Tomatoes  in  Pits  and  Frames. 

When  grown  where  they  can  be  kept  covered 
with  glass,  or  in  a  position  where  the  lights  can  be 
put  on  during  wet  and  cold  weather,  the  cultivator 
may  safely  anticipate  the  production  of  good  crops 
of  fruit,  and  these  would  be  doubly  prized  in  the 
event  of  a  failure  in  the  open.  Span-roofed  or  other 
kinds  of  pits,  furnished  with  a  single  hot-water 
pipe,  are,  as  a  rule,  admirably  adapted  for  Tomato 
culture,  both  early  and  heavy  crops  being  obtained 
with  their  aid.  Unheated  pits  and  ordinary  frames 
may  be  similarly  utilised,  and  if  previously  occupied 
by  early  Potatoes  or  Beans,  very  little  further  pre- 
paration is  necessary.  A  great  mass  of  manure  and 
soil  is  uncalled  for,  a  bushel  or  two  of  good  soil 
being  ample  for  quite  large  plants.  The  plants  may 
be  trained  thinly  over  slate-covered  beds  somewhat 
similarly  to  Cucumbers,  or,  better  still,  over  strips  of 
deal,  plaited  hurdles  or  other  contrivances  for  keep- 
ing the  fruit  clear  of  the  soil  or  the  plants  near  the 
glass.  Double  rows  of  plants  may  be  put  across 
the  pits  at  the  ends  and  at  intervals  of  about  S  feet, 
and  the  plants  trained  up  to  and  across  any  tem- 
porary trellising  fixed  about  12  inches  clear  of  the 
glass.  If  planted  a  foot  apart,  no  side  branches 
should  be  left  on  the  plants,  at  any  rate  not  at  the 
outset,  the  disbudded  single  stems  usually  forming 
plenty  of  large  clusters  of  fruit.  In  many  instances 
where  there  is  a  great  body  of  old  heating  material 
in  a  frame,  the  best  results  attend  the  practice  of 
first  establishing  a  single  plant  in  a  12-inch  pot, 
allowing  the  roots  to  subsequently  root  out  into  the 
soil  and  manure  underneath.  Treated  in  this 
manner  grossness  is  prevented,  and  one  plant  to 
each  light,  thinly  trained,  yields  fine  crops  without 
much  extra  attention.  On  warm,  sunny  days  the 
lights  may  be  drawn  clear  oS  the  pits  and  frames 


and  put  on  again  towards  evening,  this  ensuring  a 
a  perfect  set  of  fruit.  The  lights  ought  always  to 
be  on  in  wet  weather,  or  otherwise  the  plants  may 
become  badly  diseased,  and  the  same  result  may 
attend  a  too  free  use  of  the  syringe  or  overhead 
waterings.  Any  of  the  smooth  round-fruited  kinds 
will  set  nearly  or  quite  as  well  as  the  ribbed  varie- 
ties in  pits  or  frames,  especially  if  freely  ventilated. 

Capsicums  and  Chillies. 
If  a  number  of  these  have  been  duly  established, 
either  singly  in  4-inch  pots  or  in  threes  in  5-inch 
pots,  they  ought  now  to  be  gradually  hardened  off,  and 
early  in  June  be  planted  out  thinly  on  a  fairly  rich, 
sunny  border.  Being  kept  well  moistened  at  the 
roots,  especially  at  the  outset,  they  ought  soon  to 
grow  to  a  good  size  and  produce  an  abundance  of 
fruit,  no  stopping  in  any  way  being  necessary. 
There  is,  however,  a  greater  certainty  of  ripening 
the  bulk  of  the  fruit  in  frames,  the  plants  being  put 
out  in  succession  to  Potatoes  or  in  quarters  specially 
prepared  for  them.  They  ought  to  be  planted  at 
least  15  inches  apart  each  way,  and  be  kept  rather 
close  for  a  time  or  until  well  established. 

W.  I.  M. 

Blanching  Asparagus. — Although  my  words 
are  correctly  quoted  by  "  Kho "  in  The  Garden, 
May  17  (p.  435),  he  yet  entirely  misapprehends  my 
meaning.  Because  I  asserted  that  the  points  or 
heads  only  are  eaten,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
rest  is  stringy  and  tough.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  much 
of  the  blanched  Asparagus  that  is  grown  quickly, 
and  not  kept  too  long  before  it  is  cooked.  What  I 
stated  in  The  Garden,  May  5  (p.  388),  I  am  pre- 
pared to  abide  by,  and  repeat  that  in  many  instances 
very  little  beside  the  delicate  points  are  eaten  in 
the  dining-rooms  of  the  wealthier  classes,  not,  how- 
ever, because  these  only  are  fit  to  eat,  but  they  are 
the  best  portions,  and  a  great  bulk  is  not  needed. 
The  only,  or  at  any  rate  the  principal,  advantage 
gained  by  moulding  up  is  the  preservation  and 
enlargement  of  the  heads  till  such  time  as  each 
shoot  is  long  enough  to  be  cut.  Those  who  prefer 
several  inches  of  unblanched  growth  gain  this  at 
the  expense  of  the  points,  these  commencing  to  run 
out  as  soon  as  the  light  and  air  are  reached.  That 
the  French  excel  in  the  production  of  Asparagus  I 
readily  admit,  and  I  "  soothe  my  vanity  "  with  the 
thought  that  if  English  gardeners  could  afford  to 
devote  as  much  time  and  space  to  its  production  as 
we  have  it  on  good  authority  is  the  case  in  France, 
our  Continental  rivals  would  not  long  have  the  upper 
hand.— W.  I.  M. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
This  is  a  busy  month  in  every  part  of  the  market 
grower's  grounds,  the  backward  season,  that  ren- 
dered the  accomplishment  of  a  good  deal  of  work 
impossible  during  the  ordinary  season,  having 
brought  a  press  of  work  into  the  usually  busy  month 
of  May.  Taking  a  general  survey,  I  should  say  the 
season  is  quite  a  month  later  than  ordinary,  and  we 
have  not  had  an  early  spring  for  some  years. 

Spring  Cabbages  are  only  just  coming  in  and 
they  are  still  small,  but  realise  good  prices,  and 
those  who  have  any  that  have  formed  hearts  are 
clearing  the  ground  so  as  to  get  another  crop  in  as 
soon  as  possible ;  in  fact,  many  already  have  the 
rows  intercropped  with  Potatoes,  the  Cabbages 
having  been  pulled  up  and  the  soil  forked  up  be- 
tween the  lines  of  Potatoes.  Of  course,  the  land 
must  be  in  good  condition  to  finish  off  two  crops 
well,  but  manure  is  liberally'applied  whenever  the 
ground  is  cleared  for  cultivation. 

Green  Onions — always  a  saleable  crop  at  this 
time  of  year,  large  breadths  of  White  Spanish  being 
sown  early  in  autumn  for  using  in  a  green  state — 
are  now  growing  rapidly,  and  when  tied  in  bunches 
realise  a  ready  sale. 

Cabbage  Lettuce  of  the  hardiest  kinds  are 
sown  thinly,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  remain  where 
they  are  sown  until  pulled  up  for  use,  and  they 
generally  realise  better  prices  than  the  larger  ones 
that  have  been  transplanted,  but  that,  owing  to  the 
check,  come  in  later.     A  sheltered  position,  such  as 


the  south  side  of  a  good  thick  hedge,  is  the  best 
place  for  these  crops,  and  if  the  soil  is  stony  the 
plants  will  withstand  the  frost,  while  those  on  close, 
retentive  soil  will  be  killed.  Sowings  of  these  useful 
Lettuces  are  being  made  now,  but  when  procurable 
the  White  Cos  varieties  are  generally  preferred. 

Asparagus  is  now  yielding  freely,  although,  in 
general  with  other  crops,  is  very  late  in  making  its 
appearance.  The  planting  of  fresh  beds  is  now  all 
but  completed,  the  month  of  April  being  the  most 
favourable  for  transplanting. 

Fruit  prospects  are  generally  good.  The  bloom 
on  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  is  exceptionally 
fine,  and  being  so  late  in  expanding,  it  can  hardly 
be  that  frosts  will  mar  the  hopes  of  the  growers. 
Should  we  get  a  continuance  of  warm  weather  now, 
a  good  crop  of  fruit  may  be  confidently  relied  on. 
Bush  fruits  promise  well  where  the  birds  did  not 
carry  off  the  buds,  but  owing  to  the  late  spring 
green  Gooseberries  will  be  very  scarce  at  Whitsun- 
tide, for  here  on  the  south  coast  they  are  only  just 
set. 

Flower  roots  are  every  year  becoming  more 
and  more  a  part  of  the  market  gardener's  products. 
Wallflowers,  Daisies,  Pansies,  and  a  host  of  other 
things  that  can  be  taken  up  and  transplanted  when 
coming  into  bloom,  appear  to  increase  in  popularity 
every  year,  and  they  can  be  grown  by  market  gar- 
deners without  much  loss  of  space,  as  they  are  just 
at  home  under  the  partial  shade  of  fruit  trees  and 
bushes. 

Cut  flowers,  tied  in  bunches,  are  also  gaining 
in  popularity,  the  homely  Wallflower  being  one  of 
the  most  popular,  while  single  Violets  are  very  ex- 
tensively grown  for  bunching.  The  Czar  is  the 
variety  mostly  grown.  Bulbs,  such  as  Narcissi, 
both  single  and  double-flowered,  are  to  be  seen  in 
nearly  all  market  gardens,  and  the  fact  is,  fruit 
and  flower  culture  go  well  together.         J.  G.  H. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.   MOLYNEUX. 

SOIL  FOR  FINAL  POTTING. 

TriE  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  plants 
will  require  to  be  transferred  to  their  flowering 
pots.  The  preparation  of  the  soil  for  this  final 
potting  demands  considerable  attention  where  a 
large  number  of  plants  is  grown,  as  it  is  unwise 
to  delay  the  potting  of  the  plants  after  they  are 
quite  ready  and  the  pots  weU  filled  with  roots. 
The  soil  should  be  of  a  good  kind,  but  the 
best  compost  that  can  be  obtained  is  useless 
unless  the  watering  and  general  management 
afterwards  are  correct.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  soil  must  be  prepared  and  stacked 
for  six  or  twelve  months  previous  to  using  it. 
No  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  what 
mixture  is  the  best,  as  soils  differ  so  much  in 
nature  in  'various  parts  of  the  country.  I  will 
endeavour  to  make  this  part  of  the  subject  as 
clear  as  I  can  so  as  to  suit  various  localities, 
just  describing  the  different  ingredients  used. 

Loam,  as  it  is  called,  is  composed  of  the  top 
spit  of  an  old  pasture  cut  according  to  the 
depth  of  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  Grass.  In  some 
places  it  may  be  cut  3  inches  deep,  and  in  others 
li  inches  will  be  enough  to  obtain  all  the 
fibrous  parts,  as  much  depends  upon  the  time 
the  pasture  has  been  laid  down.  It  should  be 
cut  some  time  previous  to  using,  just  long 
enough  for  the  Grass  to  decay,  but  preserving 
the  fibrous  roots  intact.  Loam,  as  described, 
will  form  the  staple  of  tlie  compost,  and  in 
some  districts  is  hardly  obtainable  of  this 
quality.  Many  growers  of  Chrysanthemums 
have  to  put  up  with  a  very  inferior  class  of 
soil,  and  such  men  are,  therefore,  of  necessity 
heavily  handicapped  as  compared  with  those 
wlio  have  a  largo  estate  to  select  from.  If  the 
turf  is  light  in  character  and  cut  from  where  the 
land  is  of  a  sandy  nature,  ground  oyster  sheila 
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should  be  added  ;  biit  if  the  turf  is  taken  from 
a   district  where  chalk  and  limestone  abound, 
oyster  shells  will  not  be  needed,  as  the  soil  al- 
ready contains  too  much  lime  for  the  welfare  of 
the  plants.     My  experience  is  that  soil  highly 
impregnated  with  lime  is  the  worst  that  can  be 
obtained  for    Chrysanthemums.      The    foliage 
during  the  summer  cannot  be  kept  of  such  a 
deep  green  character  as  where  the  loam  i.s  com- 
posed of  other  chief  parts.     Charcoal  is  of  great 
assistance  in  keeping  the  soil  in  the  pots  porous, 
and   acting   as    a  storehouse  for  ammonia.     If 
the    turf   is    of    a  retentive    character  the  soil 
should  be  sifted  to  remove    the  finer   portion, 
as  this  prevents  a  quick  passage  of   the  water 
when  applied  copiously.  Those  growers  having  a 
rather  light  soil  at  disposal  are  much  more  fa- 
voured than  those  who  have  to  depend  upon  soil 
which  is  of  a  clayey  nature,  and,  consequently, 
much  more  retentive.     The  moisture  does  not 
escape  so  readily  as  it  does  when  the  compost 
is    lighter  in   character ;    consequently   feeding 
the  plants  afterwards  cannot  be    so  frequently 
and  safely  carried  out  as  in  the  case    of   light 
and  porous  soils. 

Manure  is  the  ingredient  second  in  import- 
ance and  must  be  applied  in  some  form  or  other. 
Well-decomposed  cow  manure  is  often  recom- 
mended. This  is  wrong,  because  what  bene- 
ficial properties  can  there  possibly  be  in  entirely 
decomposed  manure  ?  It  is  the  same  with  de- 
composed hotbed  manure.  I  do  not  approve  of 
cow  manure  in  any  shape  being  used  with  soUs 
of  a  heavy  nature.  I  consider  it  most  injurious, 
being  too  close  in  nature  and  far  too  binding. 
The  best  manure  is  that  prepared  as  if  for  a 
Mushroom  bed,  shaking  out  more  of  the  straw 
than  would  be  required  for  the  growth  of  Mush- 
rooms, and  retaining  little  but  the  droppings. 
It  is  thus  sweetened  whilst  most  of  the  ammonia 
is  retained.  This  is  the  best  manure  to  employ 
for  both  heavy  and  light  soUs.  Finely  ground 
bones  are  better  than  half-inch  bones,  as  the 
latter  do  not  give  out  their  manurial  properties 
sufficiently  during  the  short  period  in  which  the 
plants  make  their  final  growth  and  bloom.  Dis- 
solved bones  are  also  beneficial  when  used  in 
proper  quantities.  Soot  is  a  powerful  agent 
when  cautiously  applied,  but  when  used  exces- 
sively it  has  a  vao.it  injurious  efifect  upon  the 
plants.  I  have  seen  plants  which  have  lost  all 
their  leaves  and  others  presenting  a  very  sickly 
appearance  through  the  misuse  of  soot. 

Lime  in  a  quick  state  is  useful  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  worms,  and  every  means  should  be  taken 
to  destroy  these.  The  best  time  to  add  lime  is 
when  the  soil  is  being  prepared  for  potting,  a 
handful  occa.sionally  during  the  operation  being 
all  that  is  rec^uired.  I  find  this  is  the  best 
method  in  order  to  destroy  small  worms  in  the 
soQ.  I  would  advise  caution  to  be  observed 
when  applying  lime  to  sods  already  charged 
with  it,  but  for  those  'of  a  sandy  nature  no 
harm  wiU  accrue  through  using  the  quantity 
advised.  Some  discretion  should  be  exercised 
in  the  use  of  sand,  as  very  little  will  bo  needed 
where  the  soil  is  of  a  sandy  character ;  but  when 
of  a  close  retentive  nature  a  liberal  allowance 
should  be  added,  which  should  be  coarse  and 
gritty.  Clean,  coarse  sUver  sand  is  tlie  best. 
Leaf-mould  in  a  half -decayed  state  is  an  excellent 
ingredient  to  add,  more  especially  in  the  case  of 
heavy,  retentive  soils,  as  it  is  of  great  assistance 
in  keeping  the  whole  mass  pornus. 

I  will  now  give  as  nearly  as  I  can  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  the  materials  I  have  described- 
To  be  precise,  1  purpose  taking  the  two  cases  in 
hand-  heavy  and  light  soils — and  giving  the 
details  recjuired  in  each  composition.  Taking 
first  the  case  of  heavy  scjils,  I  would  advise  as 


follows  :  Three  parts  of  flbry  loam  broken  up 
roughly,  taking  out  the  fine  soil,  one  part  of 
horse  manure,  one  part  of  half-decayed  leaves, 
one  part  of  coarse  silver  sand,  one  part  of  char- 
coal and  wood  ashes,  the  former  to  be  used  in  a 
rough  state  about  the  size  of  small  Walnuts, 
and  one-fourth  part  of  dissolved  bones.  Add 
a  C-inch  potful  of  soot  to  every  4  bushels  of 
soil. 

Wliere  the  loam  is  light  in  texture,  use  four 
parts  as  fibry  as  possible,  adding  two  parts  of 
horse  manure,  one  part  of  leaf -soil,  half  a  part 
of  coarse  silver  sand,  the  same  quantity  of 
ground  oyster  shelb,  half  a  part  each  of  finely- 
crushed  and  dissolved  bones,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  soot  as  advised  for  the  heavier  soil. 
Thoroughly  incorporate  the  various  parts,  using 
all  as  roughly  as  possible. 

The  action  of  mixing  reduces  the  parts  con- 
siderably ;  therefore,  if  the  turfy  loan  and  other 
ingredients  be  chopped  small  at  first,  the  mass 
becomes  too  fine  through  frequent  turning. 
Where  the  collection  of  plants  is  large  and  a 
quantity  of  soil  is  required,  it  is  well  to  mix 
the  compost  at  once  for  the  whole,  choosing  a 
fine  day.  If  done  out  of  doors,  protecting  the 
soil  from  rains  is  necessary. 


have  the  growths  topped  with  the  object  of  having 
the  plants  dwarf  as  well  as  large  in  diameter. 

Insects — as  green-fly,  thrips,  and  mildew — need 
constant  watching  and  instant  remedies  to  eradi- 
cate  them  before  any  harm  is  done. 


SHORT  SEASONABLE  NOTES. 
As  a  reminder  to  Chrysanthemum  cultivators,  I  will 
jot  down  a  few  short  seasonable  notes  of  some  of 
the  details  which  require  attention  at  the  present 
time.  At  this  busy  season  of  the  year  Chrysanthe- 
mums often  get  neglected  when  other  work  presses 
heavily.  But  these  plants  need  considerable  atten- 
tion now  it  success  is  to  be  gained.  Most  growers 
decide  about  now  the  number  of  plants  they 
purpose  cultivating.  Generally  at  the  time  the 
plants  are  receiving  their  third  shift  into  6j- 
iuch  pots  any  not  required  for  growing  on  are 
planted  out  on  any  spare  open  piece  of  ground 
about  2  feet  apart  all  ways.  If  these  are  restricted 
to  about  four  branches  they  will  produce  useful 
cuttings  early  in  August  to  furnish  dwa'-f  plants  for 
flowering  in  small  pots,  one  stem  to  each.  At  this 
time  some  varieties  throw  up  suckers  from  the  base 
of  the  plants.  In  the  case  of  new  or  scarce  sorts, 
such  cuttings,  if  inserted  singly  in  small  pots,  kept 
close  in  a  cold  frame  and  shaded  from  hot  sun, 
quickly  form  roots,  and  if  transferred  to  6-inch  pots 
finally  and  the  growth  is  restricted  to  one  stem  they 
will  produce  a  useful  bloom  upon  each.  Such 
plants  will  give  an  abundance  of  cuttings  during 
next  season. 

Some  of  the  plants  which  are  restricted  to  one 
stem  with  the  object  of  producing  large  blooms  are 
now  making  what  is  known  as  the  first  break ;  the 
formation  of  the  first  flower-bud  causes  new  growths 
to  start  from  each  joint.  When  it  is  intended  to 
allow  the  plants  to  grow  in  a  somewhat  natural 
manner — that  is,  to  make  their  own  breaks — the 
strongest  of  the  growths  at  the  point  of  each  should 
be  limited  to  three  in  number,  removing  the  re- 
mainder. As  the  shoots  grow,  secure  them  loosely 
to  a  stake  to  guard  against  accident. 

Good  examples  of  the  variety  Eve  and  its  sport 
Mabel  Ward  are  very  seldom  seen.  Where  they 
can  be  had  in  good  condition  they  are  very  telling 
on  a  stand.  The  best  way  to  ensure  good  flowers 
of  these  varieties  is  to  grow  the  plants  with  one 
stem  until  the  middle  of  May,  then  top  them  and 
select  three  of  the  best  shoots.  From  these  three 
branches  rub  off  all  side  shoots  as  fast  as  they 
appear,  and  "  take  "  the  first  buds  produced,  which 
are  early  crowns.  Specimen  plants  will  need  atten- 
tion now  in  topping  the  shoots  as  fast  as  necessary. 
Standards  will  need  attention  where  they  make 
their  first  natural  break  before  the  desired  height  is 
obtained,  in  the  restricting  of  the  growths  to  a 
single  stem  until  the  latter  becomes  of  the  neces- 
sary height,  removing  all  other  side  growths  as  they 
appear. 

Bush  plants  when  required  of  large  size  should 


Garden    Flora. 

PLATE  650. 

THE    SCARLET    SPURGE. 

(euphorbia   JACQUINI.EFLORA.*) 

The  subject  of  the  illustration  this  week  is  one 
of   the   most  conspicuous  among    a   numerous 
family,  and  is  met  with  under  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful   cultivation   in   many  of    our   gardens. 
When  well  grown  under  favourable  conditions, 
it  is  one  of   the  best  winter-flowering   plants 
that  we  possess.     Its  blooming  period  being  the 
dullest  season  of  the  year,  renders  it  all  the 
more  valuable.     It  is  not,  although  introduced 
into  this  country  from  Mexico  in  1836,  nearly 
so  well  known  or  grown  as  it  should  be.     This 
arises,  no  doubt,  from  its  requirements  not  being 
so   well   understood   as   in   the   case   of   many 
other  plants  now   cultivated.      To    commence 
with  propagation,  which  will  not  unfrequently 
result  in  failure  at  the  outset,  but,  nevertheless, 
must  not  discourage,  I  will  endeavour  to  detail 
my  mode  of  culture.     I  like  to  secure  cuttings 
during   the   latter   part  of   March   onwards  to 
June,  as  may  be  most  convenient  or  suitable  at 
the  time.     Last  season  I  succeeded  better  than 
usual  in  propagating  it ;  this  year,  so  far,  not 
quite  so  well.     This  partial  failure  impresses  me 
with  one  fact  in   its  increase  by  cuttings,  and 
that  is  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  exposing  the 
plants  to  all  the  light  and  sunshine  that  can  be 
afibrded  them  prior  to  the  cuttings  being  taken 
ofi'.      This    should    be    done  when   the    young 
growths  are  about  .3  inches  or  4  inches  in  length, 
securing  a  heel  to  each  cutting,  inserting  five 
or  six  in  a  small  pot  with  sufiicient  room  be- 
tween each  to  allow  of  a  fair  amount  of  soil 
to   every  young  plant.      A  light   soil  with   a 
liberal  addition  of  silver  sand  is  good  for  pro- 
pagation, pressing   each  cutting   firmly   in    its 
place  and  at  a  good  depth.     Unlike  many  plants 
raised  successfully  in  the  propagating  pit  with 
an  abundance  of  moisture  to  sustain  their  vital 
functions  during  the  time  from   inserting  the 
cutting  till  rooting  has  fairly  commenced,  this 
Spurge  does  not  relish  this  excess,  and  if  not 
guarded  against  will  tend  to  failure.     I  would 
recommend  propagation,  where  possible,  to  be 
done  under  bell-glasses  or  hand-lights  placed  in 
a  warm  house,  where  the  cuttings  can  be  shaded 
and  watered  as  may  be  found  necessary.     The 
moisture  arising  from  a  large  amount  of  plung- 
ing material  is  not  congenial  to  their  well-being 
at  this  early  stage,  nor  indeed  i.s  it  requisite  at 
any  later  period  of  their  culture. 

When  well  rooted  each  young  plant  should  be 
potted  singly  into  a  small  pot,  and  again  shifted 
into  a  larger  size  as  growth  proceeds.  Six-inch 
pots  will  be  sufficient  for  the  first  year  from  the 
cutting,  and  each  plant  should  be  well  established 
by  the  end  of  August  to  ensure  success  in  flower- 
ing during  the  following  winter.  As  previously 
hinted,  exposure  to  all  the  light  possible  when 
well  rooted  is  needful  to  secure  well  ripened 
wood  that  will  produce  flowers  of  the  longest 
duration.  I  was  impressed  with  this  fact  during 
the  past  autumn  and  winter.  Through  having 
a  good  stock  of  young  plants  I  turned  two  out 
in  a  newly  made  up  bed  for  Gardenias,  where 
they  made  fresh   lateral  growth  and   flowered 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  at  Guunersbury  House, 
Acton,  by  H.  G.  Moon,  Deo.  12, 1887,  and  lithographed 
and  printed  by  G.  Severeyna.  ' 
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freely,  apparently  equal  to  others  in  pots,  but 
with  this  important  difference,  that  when  used 
in  a  cut  state,  those  sprays  taken  from  the  pot 
plants  having  well  ripened  wood  were  fresh  at 
the  end  of  a  week ;  whereas  those  from  more 
recently  made  autumnal  growth  withered  in  a 
few  days.  This  clearly  shows  the  necessity  of 
securing  well-ripened  wood  during  the  early 
autumn  months,  aided  by  a  moderately  dry 
atmosphere  and  a  somewhat  high  temperature. 
I  have  seen  a  good  stock  of  plants,  in  every  way 
promising,  grown  on  a  shelf  at  the  back  of  a 
Pine  stove  ;  in  fact,  they  were  among  the  best 
I  have  seen.  For  want  of  such  a  position  for 
them  they  can  be  grown  very  well  with  the 
stock  of  Poinsettias  (their  close  allies),  but 
where  the  opportunity  is  afforded  I  would  al- 
ways prefer  a  slightly  higher  temperature.  That 
a  drier  course  of  treatment  is  needful  to  success 
than  that  which  is  accorded  to  stove  plants  in 
general  we  have  only  to  consider  the  climate 
of  the  country  from  which  this  Euphorbia  was 
introduced.  The  dry  seasons  there  no  doubt 
greatly  enhance  the  floral  beauties  of  the  plant. 

Plants  of  this  Spurge  can  be  grown  on  suc- 
cessfully for  three  or  four  seasons,  but  a  young 
stock  of  at  least  a  few  plants  should  be  propa- 
gated annually.  Throughout  their  season  of 
growth  I  recommend  firm  potting,  choosing 
good  peat  and  loam  for  that  purpose,  or  leaf- 
mould  as  a  substitute  for  the  former  if  of  good 
quality.  This  variety  can  also  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully planted  out  in  a  pit.  In  this  manner 
I  have  seen  it  luxuriating  and  yielding  numbers 
of  its  racemes  ;  in  fact,  those  of  which  I  am 
now  thinking  were  about  the  best  I  ever  saw, 
being  grown  by  that  able  cultivator,  Mr.  Baker, 
when  at  Coombe,  near  Kingston,  Surrey.  When 
plants  are  grown  on  this  system  a  more  robust 
growth  will  generally  be  attained,  with  a  pro- 
portionate yield  in  flowers.  These  will  be  found 
exceedingly  useful  in  a  cut  state,  thus  saving 
that  on  the  stock  of  pot-grown  plants  for  other 
uses.  The  latter  when  placed  in  their  winter 
quarters  should  be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  pos- 
sible^and  at  the  driest  end  of  the  stove,  or  at 
least  sufficiently  dry  at  the  root  to  prevent 
lateral  growth  to  the  detriment  of  the  flowers. 
After  the  flowering  season  is  over  the  plants 
may  be  more  thoroughly  rested  for  a  few  weeks 
before  being  again  started  for  cuttings.  When 
enough  of  these  have  been  secured  the  plants 
should  be  pruned  moderately  hard  according  to 
the  strength  in  each  individual  case.  Pot  plants 
grown  on  will  need  slight  reducing  of  the  soil, 
as  with  Poinsettias,  while  for  those  planted  out 
a  top-dressing  if  the  drainage  is  in  good  order 
will  be  sufficient. 

Its  uses  are  not  confined  to  the  stove  only, 
for  when  in  good  bloom  plants  can  be  taken  to 
the  conservatory,  keeping  them  when  there 
slightly  drier  at  the  root.  Thus  used  they  will 
produce  a  good  effect,  their  informal  growth  and 
elegant  arching  appearance  contrasting  well 
with  the  too  neat  and  prim  character  of  many 
subjects,  especially  such  as  have  been  tortured 
by  severe  training.  In  a  cut  state  I  find  them 
most  useful  for  vases  in  the  house,  keeiiing,  as 
previously  stated,  so  well  when  properly  treated. 
They  look  well  in  combination  with  white 
flowers,  better  than  any  other  colour,  wliite 
Roman  Hyacinths  in  particular.  Tiny  sprays 
of  flower  are  useful,  too,  for  button-holes,  the 
leaves  connected  therewith  being  an  excellent 
background,  and  as  good  as  can  be  chosen. 
Euphorbia  sj^lendens  is  another  species  (of  easy 
culture)  well  worth  growing  in  any  collection  of 
plants.  It  is  more  accommodating  as  regards 
temperature.  I  grow  it  in  a  house  that  fre- 
quently falls  as  low  aa  40O  during  cold  weather 
and   grown  therein   is  now   (May   12)  in  full 


flower.  Its  armour  of  stout,  sharp  thorns  is 
somewhat  formidable,  especially  when  due  care 
is  not  exercised  in  handling  the  plant.  This 
sjiecies  has  come  under  my  notice  more  particu- 
larly when  grown  near  the  sea-coast ;  there  it 
assumes  quite  a  robust  character,  so  much  so 
that  it  might  be  taken  for  an  improved  variety  ; 
in  fact,  it  has  been  so  called,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  attribute  this  improvement  only  to  the  sur- 
roundings being  more  congenial  to  its  well-being. 
This  was  introduced  from  Bourbon  about  1826, 
and  is  a  plant  I  can  recommend  with  confidence 
to  the  amateur  cultivator  as  an  excellent  addi- 
tion to  his  collection,  for  with  a  fair  amoimt 
of  care  failure  would  be  hardly  possible. 

J.  Hudson. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

T.    BAINES. 
YUCCAS. 

Several  of  the  greenhouse  Yuccas  are  well- 
known  plants.  They  all  more  or  less  partake  of 
the  habit  of  growth  present  in  Y.  gloriosa,  the 
species  that  is  grown  out-of-doors,  and  is  hardy 
in  some  parts  of  England.  The  different  species 
are  slow  growers,  with  more  than  ordinarily  per- 
sistent leaves  that  will  keep  in  a  healthy  state 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  most  of  the  kinds 
that  need  keeping  out  of  the  reach  of  frost  in 
winter,  the  leaves,  as  they  gain  age,  droop 
gracefully,  a  condition  that  adds  much  to  the 
appearance  of  the  plants.  Their  erect,  elegant 
habit  of  growth  makes  them  effective  when  asso- 
ciated with  flowering  subjects,  or  others  that 
are  of  a  bushy,  close-growing  character.  In 
large  conservatories  they  can  be  used  with 
the  best  advantage,  especially  in  such  as  are 
deficient  in  light,  which  is  often  the  case, 
particularly  when  attached  to  dwellings.  It 
is  in  houses  of  this  description  that  the 
Yuccas  are  particularly  useful,  owing  to  the 
fact  of  their  thriving  with  a  less  amount  of  light 
than  many  things  require.  Not  but  that  Yuccas 
like  light,  especially  during  the  summer  when 
making  their  growth,  and  are  much  better  for 
having  all  that  can  be  given  them,  but  through 
their  ability  to  bear  indifferent  treatment,  they 
succeed  where  most  plants  would  fail.  When 
to  be  used  in  exceptionally  dark  houses  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  allow  the  plants  to  make  their 
growth  in  a  good  light  structure  and  to  make 
them  do  duty  in  the  winter  in  the  dark  quarters, 
as  through  their  being  at  rest  during  this  period 
combined  with  the  hard  texture  of  their  leaves 
they  do  not  suffer  by  being  so  employed.  The 
variegated  kinds  are  particularly  adapted  for 
using  in  the  way  described,  as  the  bright  colour 
of  their  foliage  helps  to  enliven  a  dark  position ; 
of  these  may  be  named  such  sorts  as  Y.  aloifolia 
variegata,  Y.  Stokesi,  and  the  small-growing  Y. 
quadricolor. 

Yuccas  are  increased  by  suckers  and  by  cut- 
tings, but  the  former  are  only  produced 
sparingly,  and  through  the  plants  keeping  ex- 
tending with  a  single  branchless  stem  they  do 
not  afford  much  that  is  available  for  cuttings. 
It  is  only  as  the  plants  get  old  and  become  bare 
of  leaves  at  the  bottom  that  they  furnish  much 
material  to  propagate  from;  hence  they  are 
proportionately  scarce.  The  suckers,  which  do 
not  appear  until  the  plants  get  strong,  spring 
from  a  little  below  the  collar  in  the  shape  of 
thick,  fleshy  protuberances  that  grow  very 
slowly,  and  are  a  long  time  before  they  produce 
leaves.  If  tliey  are  cut  away  from  the  plants 
when  they  have  attained  3  inches  or  4  inches  in 
length  and  are  then  potted  and  put  in  moderate 
warmth  they  will  emit  roots  and  form  leaves. 
It  is  well  to  keep  them  in  a  growing  tempera- 


ture for  at  least  two  years,  otherwise  the  pro- 
gress made  wUl  be  slow.  All  that  is  further 
required  is  to  give  larger  pots  as  the  roots  fill 
the  soil.  Good  ordinary  loam  with  some  sand 
is  the  best  soil  to  grow  them  in.  The  quickest 
way  to  increase  the  plants  is  when  the  specimens 
get  old  and  have  a  considerable  length  of  bare, 
leafless  stem.  If  plants  inthis  condition  have  their 
heads  removed  at  from  12  inches  to  24  inches 
from  the  top,  all  the  remaining  stem  below,  in- 
cluding such  portion  as  may  be  yet  furnished 
with  leaves,  can  be  made  into  cuttings,  as  there 
is  a  dormant  eye  at  the  joint  where  each  leaf 
has  sprung  from.  If  the  stem  is  cut  into  pieces 
about  1  inch  or  IJ  inches  long,  these  will  make 
roots  and  form  a  stem.  The  cuttings  may  be 
put  an  inch  or  two  apart  in  large  seed-pans, 
drained  and  half  filled  with  a  mixture  of  sifted 
loam  and  sand,  the  top  all  sand.  Insert  the  cut- 
tings half  their  depth  in  the  sand  and  put  them 
in  a  warm  stove.  Do  not  cover  them  with  pro- 
pagating glasses,  as  from  their  somewhat  succu- 
lent nature  they  would  be  liable  to  decay  if  kept 
close.  After  the  tops  have  got  half  a  dozen 
leaves  each,  move  them  singly  into  5-inch  or 
6-inch  pots,  and  keep  them  in  heat  for  a  year  or 
two  longer,  as  it  not  pushed  on  in  a  growing 
temperature  for  several  years  the  plants  are  a 
long  time  before  they  make  much  headway. 
WhOst  in  the  stove,  they  should  be  stood  in  a 
light  position  not  far  from  the  glass,  and  have  a 
little  shade  in  the  middle  of  the  day  during 
summer.  All  that  is  further  required  isto  give 
more  pot-room  as  the  plants  increase  in  size. 
When  once  well  established,  manure  water  may 
be  given  frequently  tlirough  the  growing  season. 
Manurial  stimulants,  especially  in  a  liquid  state, 
have  a  marvellous  effect  on  the  growth. 

The  tops  that  have  been  severed  from  the 
old  stems  in  the  way  described  will,  if  treated 
as  cuttings,  soon  form  roots  and  make  large 
handsome  specimens  in  a  little  time.  During 
the  time  the  tops  are  rooting  they  mu.st  be  kept 
closely  shaded,  and  the  air  not  allowed  to  get 
dry,  otherwise  the  lower  leaves  will  perish 
before  enough  roots  are  present  to  support  the 
plants,  in  which  case  their  appearance  will  be 
spoiled.  After  they  are  established  it  will  be 
well  to  keep  them  in  a  little  heat  through  the 
winter  following.  The  most  useful  kinds  to 
grow  are  Y.  aloifolia  and  its  variegated  form, 
Y.  aloifolia  variegata  ;  Y.  Stokesi,  a  medium 
growing  kind  with  highly  coloured  leaves  that 
are  less  drooping  in  form  than  those  of  Y. 
variegata  ;  Y.  quadricolor,  a  small,  slow-grow- 
ing sort  with  a  good  deal  of  red  in  the  leaves. 


Preserve  your  hot-vyater  pipes.— The  fol- 
lowing method  of  treating  hot-water  pipes  for  the 
summer  is  recommended  by  an  old  boilermaker :  Place 
a  gallon  of  oil  in  the  expansion  tank  and  then  draw  off 
the  water ;  as  the  water  flows  away,  it  will  leave  a 
coating  of  the  oil  on  the  inside  of  the  pipes  through 
the  entire  system.  Then  refill  the  pipes  with  water 
and  keep  them  full. — American  Florist. 

Golden  Star  Tulip  (Cyclobothra  pnlchella).— 
This  Californian  bulb,  known  also  under  the  name 
of  Calochortus  pulchellus,  formsavery  pretty  object 
when  grown  in  pots  and  employed  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  greenhouse  at  this  season,  as  it  can 
be  flowered  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  in  this 
way,  for  it  is  far  less  fastidious  in  its  requirements 
than  most  of  the  Butterfly  Tulips  (Calochortus).  If 
the  bulbs  are  obtained  in  the  autumn  or  winter  and 
potted  in  rather  sandy  loam,  lightened  if  necessary 
by  an  admixture  of  peat,  they  should  be  placed  in  a 
cold  frame  and  kept  slightly  moist  during  the 
winter.  When  they  commence  to  grow  in  the  spring 
the  quantity  of  water  must  be  increased,  when  the 
flowers  will  soon  make  their  appearance  and  remain 
in  beauty  some  time.  They  are  of  a  very  singular 
shape  and  of  a  beautiful  clear  yellow  colour,  while 
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they  are  gracefully  borne  on  slender  drooping  stalks. 
The  bulbs  may  be  grouped  in  any  way  that  is  de- 
sired, but  perhaps  the  most  convenient  is  to  put 
eight  or  ten  bulbs  in  a  5-inoh  pot,  as  in  this  manner 
they  form  an  effective  little  specimen,  while  they 
are  then  very  convenient  for  shifting  wherever  de- 
sired.—T. 

WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 
Geebnhouse. — Lilies. — The  different  kinds  of 
summer-flowering  Lilies  that  are  grown  in  pots  will 
be  growing  fast,  especially  old-established  plants  of 
L.  anratum.  Everything  that  can  be  done  to  secure 
a  strong,  robust  condition  of  the  growth  should  be 
attended  to.  Supposing  that  the  plants  have  been 
kept  in  cold  pits  or  frames,  with  their  heads  close 
to  the  glass,  and  a  due  amount  of  air  given  them 
from  the  time  they  commenced  to  grow,  they  will 
have  made  considerable  progress.  They  may  be 
stood  out  of  doors,  as,  after  this  time  except  where 
the  object  is  to  get  them  into  flower  without  delay, 
they  will  be  better  outside  than  if  kept  under  glass. 
Previous  to  turning  them  out,  put  a  neat  stick  to 
each  stem  for  support,  being  careful  in  thrusting 
it  into  the  soil  that  the  bulb  is  not  injured. 
An  open,  sunny  place  should  be  chosen  for  the 
plants.  The  pots  should  be  plunged  in  a  bed  of 
coal  ashes ;  this  answers  the  twofold  purpose  of 
preventing  worms  getting  into  the  soil  and  of  keep- 
ing the  roots  in  a  condition  more  in  accordance 
with  their  requirements  than  if  the  pots  are 
exposed  to  the  drying  action  of  sun  and  wind.  In 
addition,  a  good  deal  of  labour  in  watering  is  also 
saved.  As  the  soil  gets  full  of  roots,  weak  manure 
water  may  be  given  once  a  week.  This  especially 
applies  to  plants  of  L.  giganteum,  as,  from  the  size 
this  Lily  attains  when  well  managed,  it  requires  a 
good  deal  of  support.  The  early  growth  of  this  fine 
species  is  liable  to  injury  from  cold,  frosty  winds  in 
spring  when  it  is  grown  in  the  open  ground  ;  con- 
sequently, except  in  situations  that  are  particularly 
adapted  to  it,  there  is  more  satisfaction  in  growing 
it  in  pots.  If  this  species  is  stood  out  of  doors,  a 
sheltered  place  must  be  chosen  for  it,  or  its  large 
leaves  will  suflrer  from  being  blown  about  by  the 
wind. 

Late  summer-flowering  Lilies. — The  late- 
blooming  kinds,  of  which  the  different  varieties  of 
L.  speciosum  may  be  set  down  as  the  most  useful, 
should  now  be  plunged  out  of  doors.  In  all  cases 
see  that  the  stems  are  supported  by  sticks  early 
enough  before  they  have  got  drawn  to  one  side.  It 
this  occurs  the  leaves  will  not  regain  their  right 
position.  A  good  look-out  must  be  kept  for  aphides, 
as  these  parasites,  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
plants  for  only  a  short  time,  will  cause  the  lower 
leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  die  off  before  the  blooms 
open. 

Cyclamens. — Young  stock  raised  from  last  sum- 
mer's sown  seed  should  now  be  pushed  along  with- 
out delay,  for  on  the  plants  attaining  suflicient  size 
and  strength  depends  their  ability  to  flower  well. 
To  do  justice  to  these  Cyclamens,  they  should  be 
grown  through  the  summer  in  a  small  house  or  pit 
by  themselves,  and  be  treated  more  like  interme- 
diate subjects  than  cool  greenhouse  plants.  Yet  to 
do  this  there  is  no  necessity  for  fire  heat  after  this 
time,  as  by  giving  somewhat  less  air  than  the  gene- 
rality of  greenhouse  subjects  require,  and  by  keep- 
ing more  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  the  conditions 
requisite  to  get  size  and  strength  into  the  plants 
will  be  obtained.  The  pots  should  be  stood  on 
moisture-holding  material  of  some  kind,  and  the 
heads  should  be  kept  well  up  to  the  roof,  as  plenty 
of  light  is  necessary  to  make  the  leaves  strong  and 
compact.  Still  the  foliage  does  not  bear  the  sun, 
which,  if  allowed  to  come  in  full  force  on  it,  is  so 
far  injurious  that  the  plants  make  indifferent  pro- 
gress. Shade  must  be  used  whenever  the  sun  is  on 
the  glass. 

Planting  out  Cyclamens. — Young  plants  grow 
faster  when  planted  out  in  frames  or  cold  pits 
from  this  time  through  the  summer  than  they  can 
be  induced  to  nn<?er  pot  culture.  Another  advan- 
tage in  treating  them  in  this  way  is,  that  their 
leaves  being  in  close  contact  with  the  damp  earth 
are  less  liable  to  suffer  from  their  two  worst  enemies, 
red  spider  and  aphides,  either  of  which  if  allowed 


to  gain  a  footing  soon  do  much  mischief  that  can- 
not afterwards  be  set  right.  When  to  be  grown  in 
this  way  the  frame  or  pit  should  be  filled  with  suit- 
able soil  sufficient  to  raise  the  plants  near  enough 
to  the  glass,  otherwise  they  will  be  wanting  in  the 
close,  compact  condition  of  growth  which  is  alike 
essential  to  their  well-being  and  good  appearance. 
For  the  same  reason,  anything  approaching  over- 
crowding must  be  avoided,  and  suflicient  room 
should  be  given  to  admit  of  their  standing  clear  of 
each  other  up  to  the  time  in  autumn  when  they  are 
to  be  taken  up  and  potted.  This  operation  does 
not,  as  might  be  supposed,  interfere  with  the  flower- 
ing or  general  condition  of  the  plants,  as  the  roots 
take  so  freely  to  the  soil  given  them  in  the  pots 
that  the  removal  cannot  be  detected.  The  present 
or  any  time  during  the  next  month  is  suitable  for 
planting  out. 

Shuubby  Calceolarias. — The  yellow  shrubby 
bedding  varieties  of  Calceolaria,  such  as  the  old 
aurea  floribunda  and  Golden  Gem,  are  not  now  so 
much  grown  in  pots  for  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
decoration  as  they  used  to  be  or  as  they  deserve. 
If  account  is  taken  of  their  colour,  which  is  scarce 
amongst  pot  plants,  and  of  the  continuous  way 
they  keep  on  flowering  all  through  the  summer, 
there  will  be  little  hesitation  in  pronouncing  them 
much  more  useful  than  the  herbaceous  varieties. 
One  advantage  connected  with  these  shrubby  kinds 
is,  that  with  a  limited  amount  of  attention  the 
plants  will  go  on  increasing  in  size  and  in  the  quan- 
tity of  flowers  they  annually  produce,  whilst,  from 
the  fact  of  their  requiring  to  be  cut  close  in  in 
autumn,  they  occupy  little  room  in  winter.  They 
need  to  be  partially  shaken  out  of  the  old 
material  early  in  spring  and  repotted  in  good  new 
loam,  to  which  some  rotten  manure  and  sand 
have  been  added,  giving  increased  pot  room  as  the 
specimens  become  larger.  This,  with  attention  in 
watering  and  keeping  them  free  from  aphides, 
is  all  that  is  requisite  to  maintain  the  plants  for 
years  in  a  healthy  state.  The  present  is  a  good 
time  for  potting  up  autumn-struck  plants,  and  7- 
inch  pots  will  in  most  cases  be  large  enough  for  the 
first  year.  If  they  have  already  had  their  tops 
pinched  out  little  further  stopping  will  be  necessary, 
as  these  Calceolarias  are  naturally  bushy  growers. 

Kalosanthes. — These  plants  will  now  be  push- 
ing up  their  flower  trusses.  Keep  them  in  a  house 
or  pit  where  there  will  be  no  stint  of  light.  A 
sufficient  number  of  sticks  should  be  used  to 
support  the  shoots,  without  which  the  heavy 
flower  heads  will  bend  them  down.  Weak  manure 
water  should  be  given  once  a  week,  and  see 
that  the  plants  are  free  from  aphides,  to  which 
they  are  somewhat  liable.  The  insects  do  not 
thrive  on  Kalosanthes  so  well  as  on  most  things 
they  attack,  but  they  are  much  worse  to  kill 
by  fumigating,  or  any  method  of  destruction  I 
have  tried  with  them  than  on  any  plants  I  know  ; 
consequently,  whatever  remedy  is  adopted  must  be 
followed  up  diligently  until  the  whole  are  destroyed, 
as  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants  the  flowers 
will  be  crippled,  so  as  to  be  worthless.  Young  ex- 
amples struck  from  cuttings  put  in  early  in  the 
spring  will  now  be  rooted  so  as  to  require  potting 
off.  Turfy  loam  with  a  little  sifted  rotten  manure 
and  some  sand  is  a  suitable  compost  to  grow  them 
in.  If  the  plants  are  only  wanted  for  ordinary  de- 
corations and  required  to  bloom  a  year  hence,  from 
four  to  half-a-dozen  may  be  put  together  in  6-inch 
pots,  and  there  must  be  no  attempt  to  stop  the 
shoots,  as  if  this  is  done  the  growth  which  is  made 
afterwards  will  not  get  strong  enough  before  autumn 
to  enable  it  to  bloom.  Where  time  is  not  an  object 
single  plants  will  be  better,  and  these  may  be  put 
in  pots  a  size  less,  and  have  their  points  cut  out,  so 
as  to  cause  them  to  break  and  produce  several 
shoots.  Later  on  they  will  need  pots  a  size  larger. 
A  cold  frame  or  pit  is  now  the  best  place  for  them, 
where  they  will  be  exposed  to  the  full  sun.  Stand 
the  pots  on  coal  ashes,  or  some  other  moisture- 
holding  material,  giving  air  in  the  daytime  after 
the  roots  and  top-growth  have  begun  to  move 
freely.  Larger  plants  that  are  intended  to  bloom 
next  summer,  if  not  already  in  the  pots  they  are  to 
be  grown  on  in  during  the  present  season,  must  be 


at  once  put  in  them,  as  in  the  course  of  four  or 
five  weeks  they  will  require  to  be  stood  out  of  doors. 
Without  a  long  season  of  exposure  to  sun  and 
air  there  is  no  certainty  of  their  blooming  freely. 
Give  pots  proportionate  in  size  to  the  strength  of 
the  plants.  Kalosanthes  are  very  free  rooters,  and 
will  bear  more  room  than  is  often  given  them, 
which  they  will  amply  repay  in  the  increased  size 
and  strength  the  plants  attain  and  the  propor- 
tionate increase  of  their  flowers. 

Heliotropes. — Large  old  plants  are  the  best  for 
blooming  in  winter  where  there  happens  to  be 
plenty  of  room  to  accommodate  them.  With  fair 
attention  they  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  for 
an  indeflnite  time.  Plants  of  this  description  that 
have  flowered  in  a  little  warmth  during  the  spring 
should  now  have  their  branches  shortened  well 
back,  and  be  stood  in  a  house  or  pit,  where  they 
can  be  kept  a  little  close,  so  as  to  encourage  them 
to  break.  Do  not  give  too  much  water  to  the  soil 
for  a  few  weeks  after  the  cutting  in  until  the 
new  growth  has  made  some  progress,  to  assist 
which  syringe  overhead  daily.  As  soon  as  the 
young  shoots  have  grown  an  inch  or  two,  turn 
the  plants  out  of  the  pots  and  reduce  the  balls 
to  about  half  their  size,  being  careful  not  to  destroy 
too  many  roots.  Replace  them  in  the  same  pots 
if  these  are  considered  large  enough ;  if  not,  give 
others  larger  in  proportion  to  the  size  the  speci- 
mens are  wanted  to  attain.  Keep  them  under 
glass  in  a  moist  growing  atmosphere  until  the 
roots  have  begun  to  move  freely,  after  which  they 
will  be  better  out-of-doors.  The  flowers  should 
be  pinched  off  as  they  appear.  Smaller  examples 
are  very  useful  for  blooming  late  in  autumn. 
Young  plants  should  now  be  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose. Cuttings  struck  last  autumn  if  put  in  (5-inch 
or  7-inch  pots,  and  treated  as  advised  for  the 
larger  specimens,  will  come  in  very  useful  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  T.  B. 


The  double  Deutzia. — Whether  flowering  at 
the  present  under  glass,  or  as  a  shrub  in  the  open 
ground  later  in  the  season,  Deutzia  crenata  fl.-pl. 
is  remarkably  handsome,  as  not  only  are  the  indi- 
vidual blooms  very  beautiful,  but  they  are  also 
borne  in  the  greatest  profusion  and  last  in  perfec- 
tion much  longer  than  most  of  their  class.  It  is 
not  available  for  forcing  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
little  Deutzia  gracilis,  which  may  be  had  in  bloom 
soon  after  Christmas,  while  its  larger  relative  can- 
not be  depended  upon  to  flower  until  April  is  well 
advanced.  Anyhow,  it  forms  a  grand  object  for 
the  conservatory  just  now,  and  in  addition  the 
small  spikes  of  charming  blossoms  are  very  useful 
in  a  cut  state.  If  planted  out  as  a  single  specimen 
it  naturally  forms  a  rather  upright-growing  regularly- 
shaped  bush,  from  which  the  knife  should  be  kept 
altogether,  except  to  thin  out  any  of  the  exhausted 
wood  which  may  become  overcrowded.  There  is  a 
form  known  as  the  Pride  of  Rochester,  but  whether 
it  differs  in  any  marked  manner  from  the  commoner 
one  I  cannot  say,  as  I  have  not  yet  flowered  the 
newer  introduction. — H.  P. 

Calceolaria  Souvenir. — I  was  much  impressed 
with  this  Calceolaria  when  I  recently  saw  it  at  the 
Swanley  Nurseries,  and  again  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  is,  I  believe,  of 
Continental  origin,  and  it  has  in  its  constitution  a, 
good  deal  of  the  shrubby  type.  It  is  wonderfully 
free,  throwing  up  not  only  a  profuse  head  of  bloom, 
but  lateral  flower-stems  also,  and  it  appears  to  be 
very  continuous  in  flowering.  The  flowers,  which 
are  produced  in  the  form  of  large  bold  trusses,  are 
of  a  clear,  pale  golden  yellow  colour,  not  by  any 
means  perfect  in  form,  but  that  is  compensated  for 
by  the  freedom  with  which  they  are  produced.  As 
a  decorative  plant  during  April  and  May  it  is  of 
great  value,  and  because  of  its  good  habit,  erect 
growth  and  free-flowering  character,  it  should  make 
a  good  market  plant.  I  think  it  is  likely  to  become 
popular  when  it  is  better  known.  Perhaps  the  lloral 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  are 
too  apt  to  look  at  a  plant  of  this  kind  from  the 
strictly  florist's  point  of  view,  regarding  too  much 
the  shape  of  the  blossoms,  but  taking  little  heed  of 
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its  other  obvious  good  qualities.  It  is  readily  in- 
creased by  cuttings  and  they  both  strike  and  grow 
freely.— R.  D. 


Propagating. 


Cytisus. — The    greenhouse    varieties    of    these 
showy  plants  are  propagated  in  various  ways.     In 
the  first  place,  the  neat  little  bushes  that  are  brought 
into  Covent  Garden  Market  so  largely  at  this  time 
of  the  year  and   earlier  are  propagated  by  out- 
tings  put  in  about  this  season.    The  cuttings  are 
produced  by  plants  that  have  been  a  little  shortened 
back  after  flowering,  and  kept  a  little  closer  and 
warmer  than  usual.     The  result  of  this  treatment  is 
that  they  will  quickly  become  studded  with  young 
shoots,  and  when  they  are  about  IJ  inches  to  2 
inches  long,  they  are  then  available  for  cuttings. 
They  strike  best  in  very  sandy  peat,  the  pots  pre- 
pared for  their  reception  having  been  previously 
thoroughly  well  drained.    The  cuttings  should  be 
covered  with  a  bell-glass  till  rooted,  but  after  a  pot  is 
completed  and  a  thorough  watering  given  (but  with 
a  rose  so  fine  that  no  cuttings  are  disturbed),  the 
bell-glass  must  not  be  put  on  until  the  foliage  has 
dried  off  somewhat,  for  the  silky  leaves  are  very 
liable  to  decay  if  the  water  is  allowed  to  remain  on 
them  for   any  great  length  of  time.      The  after 
treatment  will  consist  in  taking  off  the  glasses  every 
morning  and  wiping  them,  removing  at  the  same 
time  any  signs  of  decay  should  it  make  an  appear- 
ance.     The  structure  in  which  the  cuttings  were 
grown  previous  to  separating  them  from  the  parent 
plant  will  suit  them  well  until  rooted.    Besides  pro- 
pagation   by  cuttings,  seeds  of  this  Cytisus  are 
readily  obtainable,  and  plants  can  be  easily  raised 
therefrom.     Of  course,  they  will  not  flower  in  such 
a  small  state  as  those  propagated  from  cuttings, 
but  they  are  preferable  when  large  plants  are  re- 
quired.    The  pendulous-growing  Teneriffe  Broom 
(Cytisus  filipes)  will  strike  from  cuttings,  and  it  can 
also  be  grown  from  seeds,  but  it  is  more  effective 
when  grafted  standard  high  either  on  a  clean  young 
Laburnum  or  common  Broom.    An  important  fea- 
ture to  the  propagator  between  the  garden  variety 
Everestianus  and  the  ordinary  form  of  C.  racemosus 
is  that  the  latter  variety,  in  which  the  flowers  are 
somewhat  deeper  in  colour  and  the  leaves  rather 
more  silky  than  in  the  commoner  form,  is  much  more 
difficult  to  strike  from  cuttings  than  any  of  the 
others.     Of  the  hardy  kinds  of  Cytisus,  the  better 
forms  of  the  Laburnum  are  grafted  or  budded  on  to 
seedling  stocks  of  the  same  species  ;  while  the  com- 
mon Brooms  can  be  raised  to  any  extent  by  means 
of    seed.      Exception  must  be  made  in  the   last 
instance  in  the  case  of  the  pretty  sulphur-flowered 
variety  usually  known  as  C.  prsecox,  for  seedlings 
therefrom  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  perpetuate 
the  true  kind,  as  many  of  them  revert  to  the  typical 
white  Broom  or  to  the  tinged  form  of  it  known  as 
incarnatus.     Such  being  the  case,  they  must  be 
raised  from  cuttings,  which  should  be  put  in  either 
early  in  the  autumn  or  in  the  spring,  and  sheltered 
by  a  frame  until  rooted. 

POIN'SETTIAS. — By  most  cultivators  these  are  kept 
rather  dry  and  comparatively  cool  after  flowering, 
so  that  the  plants  have  then  a  season  of  rest,  and 
when  required  for  propagating  purposes  they  are 
put  into  a  somewhat  warmer  structure.  They  are 
kept  a  little  moister,  the  result  of  such  treatment 
being  the  production  of  a  large  quantity  of  young 
shoots,  which  may  be  utilised  for  cuttings,  as  they 
strike  root  readily.  Occasionally  they  are  propa- 
gated by  cutting  up  the  old  wood  into  single  eyes, 
or  sometimes  leaving  a  couple  of  joints,  but  by  far 
the  most  satisfactory  treatment  is  to  take  cuttings 
of  the  young  growing  shoots.  The  most  suitable 
time  to  take  the  cuttings  is  just  as  the  young  shoots 
are  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  long,  when  they  may 
be  taken  off  at  the  base  and  inserted  singly  into 
small  pots  tilled  with  light  sandy  soil.  As  the 
Poinsettia  is  of  such  a  succulent  character  I  have 
heard  the  advice  given  to  allow  the  cuttings  to  re- 
main a  little  time  untouched  after  separation  from 
the  parent  plant,  in  order  that  some  of  the  super- 
abundant sap  may  be  got  rid  of.    The  advantages 


claimed  for  this  treatment  are  that  the  cuttings  are 
not  nearly  so  liable  to  decay  thus  treated  as  they 
are  it  put  in  at  once,  but  I  fail  to  see  the  merits 
claimed  for  it,  as  if  care  is  taken  in  using  the  water- 
pot  but  little  loss  from  decay  need  result.  After 
the  cuttings  are  put  in  they  should  have  a  good 
watering  through  a  fine  rose,  and  be  afterwards 
plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat  in  a  moderately 
close  propagating  case.  It  is  far  better  to  water 
them  in  this  way  and  allow  the  pots  to  drain  than 
it  is  to  put  them  in  the  close  case  and  water  them 
there,  as  the  superfluous  moisture  will  tend  to  stag- 
nate the  atmosphere  of  the  case  and  produce  decay. 
At  no  time  must  the  cuttings  be  kept  too  close,  and 
more  particularly  should  this  be  guarded  against 
just  as  they  commence  to  root,  for  if  left  only  for  a 
few  days  after  they  are  struck  in  the  propagating 
case  they  soon  become  drawn  and  weak,  while  the 
whole  object  of  the  cultivator  should  be  to  en- 
courage a  sturdy  growth. 

Jasmines. — Nearly  all  the  members  of  this  genus 
are  very  popular  plants,  and  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon questions  on  propagating  matters  is.  How  shall 
I  strike  cuttings  of  the  hardy  white  Jasmine? 
Where  there  is  a  frame  at  hand  that  can  be  kept 
rather  close  and  shaded  I  should  say  put  the 
cuttings  in  it  about  the  month  of  August,  when 
they  will  commence  to  root  before  winter,  but 
where  there  are  not  such  appliances  they  can  be 
put  in  a  sheltered  border  during  September  or 
October.  Like  all  cuttings  that  are  put  in  the  open 
ground  they  should  be  at  least  a  foot  long,  and 
buried  for  three  parts  of  that  depth,  otherwise  dry 
harsh  winds  will  injure  them.  Where  an  esta- 
blished plant  exists,  and  but  two  or  three  young 
ones  are  required,  a  very  good  plan  is  to  layer  a  few 
of  the  branches  that  are  the  most  favourably 
situated  for  that  purpose.  The  stem  must  be  par- 
tially cut  through,  and  the  knife  brought  upwards 
for  a  couple  of  inches  in  order  to  form  what  is 
known  as  a  tongue,  as  the  partial  arrest  of  sap  caused 
by  this  mutilation  will  cause  the  formation  of 
roots.  The  other  hardy  kinds  can  be  propagated 
in  the  same  way  as  that  recommended  for  the 
white  Jasmine.  Of  the  tender  kinds,  the  one  that 
has  attracted  the  greatest  share  of  attention  within 
the  last  few  years  is  the  beautiful  sweet-scented 
J.  pubescens  or  gracillimum,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
easiest  of  all  to  propagate ;  for  not  only  do  cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots  strike  well,  but  suckers  are 
also  pushed  up  occasionally,  which  may  often  be 
detached  with  a  few  attendant  fibres.  These 
quickly  form  plants,  while  yet  another  mode  of 
increase  is  by  means  of  cuttings  of  the  roots. 
These  may  be  taken  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months,  and  if  cut  up  into  lengths  of  an 
inch  or  more  and  dibbled  into  pots  of  sandy  soil 
they  quickly  form  plants.  The  other  tender  kinds, 
of  which  the  most  commonly  grown  is  J.  Sambac 
and  its  double  variety,  strike  well  from  cuttings 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  majority  of  stove 
plants.  In  common  with  many  other  things,  an 
important  item  is  the  selection  of  the  right  sorts  of 
cuttings,  as  if  they  are  formed  of  shoots  that  show 
a  tendency  to  flower  they  will  often  stand  a  very 
long  time  without  growing,  sometimes  even  after 
they  are  rooted.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  the  young  growing  shoots  as  cuttings,  but 
they  must  not  be  too  succulent,  neither  should  they 
be  formed  of  the  very  stoutest  shoots,  as  they  are 
apt  to  decay,  the  best  for  the  purpose  being  the 
short  sturdy  side  branches. 

Ampblopsis  Veitchi.— This  can,  if  required,  be 
propagated  freely  from  cuttings  of  the  young  grow- 
ing shoots  taken  when  they  are  sulliciently  ad- 
vanced. After  being  dibbled  into  pots  of  open 
sandy  soil  keep  them  in  a  close  frame  until  rooted. 
This  system  possesses  one  great  advantage,  viz , 
that  the  cuttings  may  be  potted  off  as  soon  as 
rooted,  and  will  be  by  the  winter  thoroughly  esta- 
blished plants  in  small  pots.  Even  then  the  most 
satisfactory  method  is  to  keep  them  during  the  first 
winter  in  a  frame  just  to  protect  the  young  plants 
from  very  heavy  rains,  which  often  injure  them 
when  small. 

Chili  Jasmine  (MandeviUa  suaveolens),  whose 
large  pure  white  Convolvulus-Iike  blossoms  make 


such  a  show  in  the  greenhouse  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer,  wiU  strike  readily  at  this  season 
from  cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots  taken 
off  and  inserted  after  the  manner  of  Fuchsias.  The 
treatment  accorded  them  will  be  about  the  same  as 
that  given  to  these  common  plants,  and  as  in  the 
case  of  most  subjects  propagated  from  cuttings 
during  the  growing  season,  the  plants  should  be 
potted  off  directly  they  are  rooted,  and  encouraged 
to  make  as  much  growth  as  possible  before  winter 
sets  in. 

Stykax  japonica. — Having  bloomed  some  few 
plants  of  this  pretty  white- flowered  shrub  under 
glass,  I  took  some  of  the  young  growing  shoots  as 
cuttings  and  gave  them  the  same  treatment  as  a 
batch  of  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  that  were  in- 
serted at  the  same  time.  The  result  is  that  the 
Styrax  has  struck  well,  and  as  it  is  readily  propa- 
gated in  this  manner,  it  should  from  its  merits  as  a 
flowering  shrub  soon  become  more  common.  The 
one  thing  against  its  being  met  with  to  any  great 
extent  for  some  time  is  the  fact  that  the  young 
plants  grow  very  slowly  during  their  earlier  stages, 
so  that  they  take  a  long  time  to  reach  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  fair-sized  bush.  The  cuttings  that  are 
produced  under  glass  strike  root  more  readily  than 
those  taken  from  a  plant  in  the  open  ground  ;  in- 
deed, this  remark  will  apply  to  most  subjects. 

PelAEGONiums. — No  time  should  now  be  lost  in 
putting  in  cuttings  of  the  show,  French,  and  fancy 
class  that  are  required  for  flowering  early  next 
season,  as  by  striking  thus  early  the  plants  may  be 
allowed  to  grow  away  quickly,  and  a  good  sturdy 
habit  is  thus  ensured.  I  do  not  mean  to  out  down 
plants  that  have  not  yet  done  flowering  to  supply 
the  cuttings,  but  where  a  quantity  is  grown  it  is 
easy  to  take  off  a  cutting  here  and  there  without 
injuring  the  plant.  The  best  cuttings  are  not  the 
flowering  shoots,  but  the  short,  sturdy  ones  that  are 
occasionally  produced  near  the  bottom  part  of  the 
plant,  and  those  around  the  outside  that  are  con- 
sequently well  exposed  to  the  light  are  preferable 
to  the  weaker  shoots  towards  the  centre.  A  length 
of  about  4  inches  is  a  very  suitable  one  for  the 
cuttings,  and  as  many  leaves  having  been  removed 
as  is  necessarv  for  the  purposes  of  insertion,  they 
must  be  dibble"d  firmly  into  their  cutting  pots.  The 
soil  for  the  purpose  may  consist  of  loam,  lightened 
by  rather  a  liberal  admixture  of  leaf-mould  and 
silver  sand.  Several  cuttings  may  be  put  into  a  pot 
5  inches  in  diameter,  and,  at  the  same  time,  over- 
crowding should  be  avoided.  After  watering,  the 
pots  of  cuttings  should  be  stood  on  a  shelf  in  the 
greenhouse  or  in  some  such  spot,  for,  unlike  most 
subjects,  a  light,  open  atmosphere  is  much  better 
for  the  cuttings  than  a  closer  one,  for,  irrespective 
of  the  chances  of  decay,  if  kept  close  and  moist  the 
cuttings  become  weak  and  drawn.  T. 


NYMPH.^A  MA.RLIACEA. 
A   RESPECTED    contemporary   in  noticing   The 
Garden  jjlate  of  this  says : — 

The  illustration,  unfortunately,  atfords  no  means  what- 
ever of  ascertaining  what  the  affinities  of  the  plant  really 
are.  It  is  a  yellow  Water  Lily,  and  it  is  nothing  more.  Not 
even  the  disposition  of  the  air-canals  in  the  leaf  and  flower- 
stalks  respectively  is  indicated,  though  a  momentary  in- 
spection of  these  tubes  with  the  unassisted  eye  would  be 
sufficient  to  show  to  what  section  of  the  genus  the  plant 
belongs. 

The  very  name  and  aim  of  The  Garden,  one 
would  think,  would  make  it  clear  that  giving 
botanical  or  microscopical  sections  of  flowers 
was  not  part  of  its  work.  The  aim  of  The  Gar- 
des is  artistic  and  horticultural.  Not  only  do 
we  not  regi-et  the  absence  of  such  anatomical  sec- 
tions, but  anyone  who  draws  for  us  has  instruc- 
tions to  draw  only  svhat  he  sees  of  the  flower. 
Gardening  has  dignity  and  importance  enough  in 
itself  to  require  journals  purely  for  itself,  and 
not  in  any  way  dealing  with  the  wholly  distinct 
science  of  botany.  So  much  for  ourselves. 
W^ith  what  our  contemporary  does  we  will  not 
concern  ourselves,  though  we  think  it  odd 
that  the  writer  should  ask  for  drawings  show- 
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ing  the  disposition  of  the  air- canals  to  enable 
him  to  see  the  affinities  of  a  garden  hybrid  or 
variety ! 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

■W.    GOLDEING. 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

(Continued.) 
Cistus,  Gum  Cistus,  Rock  Hose. — Lite  the 
Sun  Roses  (Helianthemums),  tlie  Rock  Roses 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  all  open-air 
shrubs,  tliough,  unfortunately,  there  are  com- 
paratively few  of  the  numerous  species  intro- 
duced that  can  be  termed  hardy  in  this  country ; 
indeed,  it  is  only  in  the  southern  and  coast 
counties  that  the  few  hardy  kinds  can  be  grown 
satisfactorily  without  protection.  But  these 
few  are  so  charming  when  in  bloom,  that  all 
gardens  where  they  can  be  grown  should  con- 
tain them.  The  hardiest  of  all  is  C.  laurifolius, 
and  this  can  be  grown  as  far  north  as  Scotland. 
It  is  an  evergreen  bush  of  straggling  growth 
with  long  green  leaves,  and  bears  in  late  summer 
an  abundance  of  white,  yellow-centred  flowers, 
in  shape  like  single  Roses.  It  should  always  be 
planted  in  raised,  dry  places  sheltered  from  cold 
winds.  Where  it  thrives  it  reaches  fully  6  feet 
or  8  feet  in  height.  Next  in  point  of  hardiness 
are  the  following :  C.  purpureus,  with  large 
reddish  purple  flowers  ;  C.  ladaniferus,  flowers 
large,  white  (the  variety  maculatus,  with  crimson 


The  Cretan  Gum  Cistus  (C.  creticus). 

centres),  height  about  4  feet ;  C.  Clusi,  height 
about  2  feet,  flowers  very  numerous,  I3  inches 
across,  pure  white ;  C.  monspelienais,  flowers 
white,  height  about  4  feet ;  C.  florentinus,  a 
variety  of  the  last  with  white  and  yellow-centred 
flowers  ;  C.  8alvi!i;folius,  flowers  white,  foliage 
downy,  height  about  2  feet  ;  C.  crispus,  flowers 
reddish  purple,  foliage  distinct  from  that  of 
others,  being  curled  and  wrinkled  ;  C.  hirsutus, 
flowers  white,  with  yellow  centres  ;  and  C. 
creticus,  flowers  purple,  yellow  at  the  base. 
These  are  a  selection  of  the  hardiest  and 
most  beautiful,  and  in  warm  localities  in 
the  south  may  be  grown  well  on  dry  sunny 
banks  directly  facing  south.  When  once 
well  establi8he<l,  the  jilants  will  withstand 
drought  perfectly,  as  they  thrust  their  roots 
deep  into  the  bank  for  moisture.  When  small 
it  is  advisable  to  surround  the  jjlants  with  large 
stones,  which  sen'e  to  keep  the  roots  moist  be- 


fore they  pierce  the  bank.  If  planted  in  a 
compact  mass,  the  plants  may  be  readily  pro- 
tected in  winter  by  litter  and  mats  during  severe 
frosts,  and  certainly  such  a  charming  family  of 
shrubs  will  repay  any  care  and  attention  be- 
stowed upon  it.  There  has  been,  and  still  is, 
some  confusion  in  the  nomenclature  of  Cistus 


The  Labdanum  Gum  Cistus  (C,  ladaniferus 
maculatus) . 

and  Helianthemum,  some  species  of  the  latter 
genus  being  known  in  gardens  under  the  name 
Cistus,  and  these  will  be  alluded  to  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  Sun  Roses. 

Coronilla  Emerus  (Scorpion  Senna). — An 
elegant  loose-growing  bush,  from  3  feet  to  6  feet 
high  with  small  pinnate  leaves,  which  in  mild 
seasons  remain  green  through  the  winter.  The 
flowers  are  smaU,  Pea-shaped,  produced  in  few- 
flowered  clusters  on  long  slender  stalks.  They 
are  reddish  when  first  expanded,  but  at  length 
become  quite  yellow.  It  blooms  freely  in  early 
summer,  and  flowers  again  in  autumn.  Being 
a  native  of  South  Europe,  it  requires  a  warm 
and  sheltered  spot,  otherwise  it  becomes  injured 
in  winter.  It  makes  a  pretty  wall  shrub,  as  it 
stands  clipping  well.  This  is  the  only  Coronilla 
that  can  be  grown  satisfactorily  in  the  open  air 
in  England  generally,  but  in  warm  parts,  C. 
glauca,  a  beautiful  old  shrub  with  glaucous 
foliage  and  yellow  flowers,  usually  seen  in 
greenhouses,  may  be  grown  if  protected  in  winter, 
and  so  might  the  diminutive  0.  minima  and  C. 
valentina,  also  a  pretty  dwarf  shrub. 

Cotoneaster. — None  of  the  Cotoneasters  are 
hat  may  be  strictly  called  flowering  shrubs, 
but  as  some  of  them  make  beautiful  wall 
climbers,  they  come  in  our  list.  The  bust 
species  for  wall  coverings  is  C.  microphylla, 
common  enough  in  most  gardens  and  needing  no 
description.  Other  kinds  suitable  for  walls  are 
C.  Simonsi,  with  bright  orange-scarlet  berries ; 
C.  buxifolia,  and  C.  thymifolia.  The  last  two 
as  well  as  C.  microphylla  are  evergreen  and 
perfectly  hardy,  and  are  useful  also  for  planting 
in  rock  gardens,  on  steep  banks,  against  open 
walls,  or  for  making  a  margin  to  borders  and 
shrubberies. 

Cydonia  (Quince). — There  is  perhaps  not  a 
conmioner  exotic  flowering  shrub  in  English 
gardens  than  the  Japanese  Quince  (C.  japonica), 


which,  though  introduced  from  Japan  only  about 
half  a  century  ago,  may  be  seen  adorning  alike 
the  walls  of  the  cottage  and  mansion.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  shrub,  one  perfectly  adapted  to 
our  climate,  and  makes  a  handsome  spreading 
bush  as  well  as  one  of  the  finest  of  wall  cover- 
ings. The  old  sort  is  beautiful  enough,  with  its 
brilliant  crimson  flowers,  but  the  newer  varie- 
ties are  preferable  in  point  of  colour,  the  finest 
being  those  named  cardinalis,  very  deep  rich 
crimson  ;  nivalis,  snow-white  ;  alba,  white, 
slightly  tinged  with  pink  ;  rosea,  delicate  rose- 
pink  ;  and  princeps,  deep  scarlet.  These  are 
all  distinct  in  colour,  and  would  make  a  beauti- 
ful lawn  group  planted  in  one  mass,  with  their 
low,  rounded  outline  broken  by  a  taller  plant, 
such  as  Pyrus  floribunda.  When  soil  and  cli- 
mate favour  the  Japanese  Quince,  it  forms  a 
wide-spreading  bush  G  feet  or  8  feet  high,  and 
requires  no  attention  beyond  pruning.  C. 
Maulei,  a  newer  introduction  from  Japan,  is  less 
vigorous  in  growth  than  C.  japonica,  has  more 
slender  branches,  smaller  foliage  and  flowers, 
which,  however,  are  produced  in  abundance  on 
every  young  twig.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a 
vivid  orange-scarlet,  a  tint  entirely  different  from 
that  of  any  other  Quince.  Golden  yellow  fruits 
of  spicy  fragrance  and  about  the  size  of  small 
Pippins  succeed  the  flowers  in  autumn  and  re- 
main on  the  bushes  a  long  time.  A  coloured 
plate  of  this  Quince  was  given  in  The  Garden, 
April  27,  1878.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  makes 
a  capital  hedge  on  account  of  its  spiny 
branches.  C.  chinensis,  the  Chinese  Quince, 
is  somewhat  similar  to  C.  japonica,  ajid  less 
desirable,  and  is,  therefore,  rarely  seen  be- 
yond botanical  gardens.  The  common  Quince, 
familiar  tree  as  it  is,  is  really  a  beautiful 
ornament  in  any  garden,  particularly  in  the 
picturesque  growth  of  old  age.  It  is  so 
common  that  nothing  need  be  said  about  it  be- 
yond that  it  well  deserves  a  place  on  a  lawn  in 


uit  of  Cydonia  Maulei. 


company  with  the  Medlar,  Mulberry,  Apple, 
and  Pear,  all  of  which  are  usually  excluded 
from  the  lawn  because  they  bear  eatable  fruits 
which  should  be  gathered  only  from  orchards. 

Cylisus  (Broom). — The  few  species  of  hardy 
Cytisus  are  all  valuable  ornamental  shrubs, 
indispensable,  in  fact,  in  every  well-jilanted 
garden.  Common  as  the  British  Broom  (C. 
Scoparius)  is,  it  .should  ceitainly  be  planted  in 
gardens  in  localities  where  it  does  not  grow 
wild,  and  it  is  most  useful  for  clothing  dry 
sandy  banks  in  company  with  Heath  and  Furze 
wliere  other  shrubs  would  fail.  It  is  easily 
raised  from  seed,  and  the  best  way  to  cover  a 
bank  with  it  is  to  sow  seeds  of  it  in  spring. 

The  White  Spanish  Broom  (C.  albus)  is 
well  known  in  gardens  as  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
early  flowering  shrubs.  It  is  a  strong  growing 
bush,  particularly  in  light  soils,  and  is  fre- 
quently seen  as  tall  as  10  feet.     Towards  the 
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end  of  May-  every  slender  twig  is  wreathed 
with  small  white  flowers,  and  the  whole  bush 
becomes  a  sheet  of  snowy  white  bloom.  C. 
nigricans  is  also  a  very  beautiful  shrub  and 
extremely  free  flowering,  the  blooms  being  small, 
of  a  bright  clear  yellow,  and  produced  in  long 
terminal  racemes.  It  grows  from  3  feet  to  6 
feet  high,  is  perfectly  hardy  and  blooms  for  a 
long  time  in  early  summer.  The  purple  Broom 
is  naturally  a  long  trailing  shrub  witli  pur- 
plish flowers,  but  it  is  generally  seen  grafted 
mop  fashion  on  Laburnum  stems.  It  is  really 
an  alpine  shrub,  and  its  place  in  the  garden  is 
among  rocks  and  boulders,  where  its  wiry 
branches  can  fall  over  and  make  dense  cushion- 
like tufts.  The  foregoing  are  the  most  im- 
portant kinds  of  Cytisus  for  general  cultivation. 
There  are  various  others,  such  as  C.  austriacus, 
biflorus,  sessilLfolius,  capitatus,  and  C.  Ardoini, 
that  might  be  included  in  a  fuller  collection. 
The  last  named  is  a  pretty  little  alpine  shrub 
growing  a  few  inches  high,  and  suitable  for  the 
rock  garden  ;   its  tufted  growth  is  covered  in 


direct  rays  of  the  sun.  So  treated,  the  leaves  will 
bear  a  healthy  appearance,  and  the  plant  will  also 
flower  freely,  while  if  kept  in  pots  the  leaves  often 
assume  a  yellowish  tinge.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  plant  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  Fuchsia, 
and  it  can  be  propagated  in  the  same  manner — that 
is,  by  cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots  taken 
during  the  spring  or  early  summer  months,  put  into 
pots  of  sandy  soil  and  kept  close  and  shaded  until 
rooted.— T. 


SHRUB  NOTES  FEOM  FOTA  ISLAND,  CORK. 
The  past  year  will  long  be  remembered  for  its  dry- 
ness, and,  in  consequence,  hardy  shrubs  where  well 
ripened  and  flower-buds  abundantly  formed,  will 
doubtless  give  a  rich  harvest  of  bloom  this  year. 
The  following  have  been,  and  many  are  still  in 
flower : — 

Acacia  affinis. — Here  several  of  this  New  Hol- 
land shrub  are  planted  in  different  situations,  thus 
considerably  prolonging  the  season  of  flowering. 
The  first  were  in  flower  in  February,  and  some  are 
now  in  full  bloom,  the  perfume  being  very  sweet 
in  bright  weather  when  the  flowers  are  moved  by  a 


rendered  attractive  not  only  by  its  beauty,  but  also 
by  the  sweet  spice-like  scent  o£  its  thousands  of 
small  flowers.  It  makes  a  very  ornamental  shrub 
with  its  small,  bright,  Box-like  leaves,  the  sprays 
being  very  useful  for  mixing  with  cut  flowers  in  a 
vase. 

The  Fiee  Btjsh  (Embothrium  coccineum)  is  a 
gem  amongst  the  many  beautiful  evergreen  flower- 
ing shrubs  which  are  now  in  bloom.  It  has  scarlet. 
Honeysuckle-like  flowers,  with  pale  green,  lanceo- 
late leaves,  and  may  be  propagated  by  seed,  layers, 
or  cuttings,  but  does  not  root  freely. 

The  Victokian  Latjbbl  (Pittosporum  nndu- 
latum). — This,  a  very  desirable  shrub  of  pyramidal 
habit  with  undulated  leaves,  is  now  covered  with 
its  small,  bell-shaped,  dark  flowers,  contrasting 
pleasingly  with  its  pretty  light-coloured  leaves. 

The  above  are  a  few  among  the  many  evergreen 
flowering  shrubs  which  have  been  in  flower  here. 

Fota  Island,  Cork.  W.  O. 

The  Judas  Tree  (Cercis  siliquastrum). — When 
the  still  leafless  branches  are  studded  with  a  pro- 
fusion  of  rosy  purple-coloured  blossoms,  a  good 


Fruit  of  common  Quince  (Cydonia  vulgaris). 


summer  with  yellow  flowers  like  those  of  the 
Dyer's-weed  (Genista  tinctoria). 


Laurels  in  bloom. — Though  seldom  regarded 
as  flowering  shrubs  the  Laurels  are  very  beautiful 
when  laden  with  bloom,  and  in  none  of  them  is 
this  more  noticeable  than  In  the  Colchic  Laurel, 
which  is  more  free-flowering  than  the  ordinary 
form,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  also  different. 
In  the  Portugal  Laurel  the  flowers  are  even  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  others,  while  an  additional 
feature  is  furnished  by  the  fruits,  which'  are,  as  a 
rule,  freely  borne.  Besides  the  points  of  difference 
above  mentioned  between  the  common  and  Colchic 
Laurels  this  last  is  characterised  by  its  larger  leaves, 
which  are  thinner  in  texture  and  of  a  paler  green, 
while  the  plant  is  more  hardy  than  the  ordinary 
Laurel.— H.  P. 

Scarlet  Mitre-pod  (Mitraria  cocoinea). — This 
little  Chilian  shrub  is  almost  hardy  around  London 
when  protected  by  a  wall,  but  it  must  be  treated  as 
a  greenhouse  plant  to  be  seen  at  its  best,  and  even 
then  it  is  not  often  met  with  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, although  it  is  such  a  beautiful  plant  that  a 
little  extra  care  may  with  advantage  be  given  it. 
When  growing  freely  it  produces  long,  slender 
shoots,  which  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer 
are  closely  packed  with  bright  red,  drooping  blos- 
soms. They  are  urn-shaped,  about  l.V  inches  in 
length,  and  borne  on  long  stalks,  while  the  weight 
of  the  blossoms  causes  some  of  the  heavily-laden 
shoots  to  droop  much  more  than  they  do  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  This  Mitraria  is  most  at 
home  under  conditions  such  as  the  Lapagerias  de- 
light in,  viz.,  through  drainage,  rather  deep,  but 
open  soil,  consisting  mainly  of  fibrous  peat  and 
sand,  and  a  situation  where  it  is  shaded  from  the 


slight  breeze.  One  character  of  this  shrub  is  that 
the  flower-buds,  if  dry,  are  not  injured  by  frost ; 
another  is,  that  when  planted  out  in  the  open  it  re- 
mains far  longer  in  bloom  than  when  grown  in  a 
greenhouse.  Our  plants,  which  grow  very  quickly, 
are  from  12  feet  to  21  feet  high. 

The  Chinese  Hawthorn  (Photinia  serrulata) 
is  generally  a  very  shy-flowering  shrub,  but  this 
year  some  of  our  bushes  have  bloomed  at  every 
point. 

Hakea  puoionifobmis,  a  slow-growing  shrub 
vrith  rather  a  stifiE  habit,  has  been  unusually 
pretty  this  season,  having  produced  such  an  abund- 
ance of  its  small,  curious,  light-coloured  flowers. 
This  is  a  very  desirable  shrub,  and  should  be  grown 
in  all  favourable  situations. 

Grevillba  rosmabinifolia. — This  is  a  very 
pretty  little  shrub,  which  seems  quite  hardy,  and  re- 
mains in  bloom  for  several  months.  It  has  flowered 
freely  this  season,  although  many  of  its  early  blooms 
were  injured  by  frost  in  March. 

Coreea  viridis. — This  is  a  slender-branched 
shrub,  native  of  New  Holland,  and  flowers  during 
five  or  six  months  in  the  year.  Although  the  flowers 
are  not  very  showy,  being  a  greenish  white,  a  place 
should  be  found  for  the  plant  in  every  collection  of 
shrubs  growing  in  favourable  situations.  Correa 
alba  is  very  pretty,  but  not  such  a  strong  grower  as 
the  above.  Both  seem  quite  hardy,  and  flower  pro- 
fusely. 

Camellias,  as  bushes  in  the  open  and  on  walls, 
have  flowered  well  this  year,  and  are  more  hardy 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  even  when  not  in 
bloom  are  very  desirable. 

AzAEA  MicROPHYLLA. — Thls  has  flowered  most 
profusely,  the  small  greenish  flowers  being  produced 
on  the  under  side  of  the  branches.     This  shrub  is 


Fruit  of  Japanese  Qumee  (Cydonia  japonioa). 

specimen  of  the  Judas  Tree  is  a  very  beautiful 
object,  and,  besides  this,  it  is  different  from  all  other 
trees  or  shrubs  that  are  in  bloom.  Before  the 
flowers  fade  the  leaves  begin  to  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  their  distinct  shape  and  peculiar  hue  even 
then  renders  it  a  notable  object.  Later  in  the  season 
the  clusters  of  large,  flat  seed-pods  stand  out  very 
conspicuously,  for  the  foliage  is  at  no  times  dense. 
The  Jadas  Tree  is  well  suited  for  planting  as  a 
single  specimen  on  a  lawn,  as  an  old  tree  of  it  is 
generally  a  most  picturesque  object,  having  a 
peculiarly  spreading,  flattened  head,  but  occasion- 
ally it  branches  close  to  the  ground,  so  that  there  is 
no  clean  trunk.  In  common  with  many  Leguminosie, 
the  Judas  Tree  will  thrive  fairly  well  in  a  dry  spot. 
— T. 

Which,  are  the  hardiest  Evergreens  ?— 
Although  the  frost  of  the  winter  we  have  just  passed 
through  has  not  been  so  severe  as  in  some  previous 
years,  the  cold  winds  which  we  experienced 
during  the  months  of  March  and  the  early  part  of 
April  have  left  their  mark  in  many  places  on  sub- 
jects that  are  reputedly  hardy.  Such  weather  has 
again  demonstrated  the  value  of  shelter  for  tender 
trees  and  shrubs,  for  only  in  places  that  were 
exposed  to  the  force  of  the  wind  has  anything 
suffered.  A  careful  inspection,  however,  of  a 
shrubbery  border,  which  contaiD.s  a  variety  of  Ever- 
greens will  reveal  the  fact  that  some  of  them  have 
felt  the  effects  of  the  past  winter,  while  others 
have  come  through  unharmed.  The  Laurel  family 
appears  to  be  more  liable  to  injury  from  a  low 
temperature  than  anything  generally  planted.    The 
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Colchlc  Lanrel  is  no  doubt  the  hardiest  of  them, 
■while  the  Laurastinus  and  Portugal  Laurel  cannot 
be  considered  thoroughly  frost-proof,  and  the  com- 
mon variety  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  stand  un- 
injured in  an  exposed  position.  According  to  my 
experience,  the  two  hardiest  Evergreens  are  the 
preen  Holly  and  Yew ;  old  plants  of  the  variegated 
Hollies  are,  I  find,  much  more  hardy  than  young 
ones.  To  return  to  Evergreens,  the  green  Box  is 
perhaps  seoond  to  none  in  regard  to  its  hardiness, 
and  both  the  hybrid  and  common  forms  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons are  certainly  more  reliable  than  the  com- 
mon Laurel.  l!ut  the  capacity  of  the  subjects  I 
have  named  to  endure  cold  must  be  measured  by 
the  position  they  occupy. — J.  C.  C. 


THE  CANARY  ISLAND  DATE  PALM. 

Fob  many  years  the  gardens  on  the  French  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  contained  hardly  any  specimens 
of  Palm  trees  except  the  well-known  Date  Palm 
(PhiBuix  dactylifera).  From  Ollioules  to  Vintimille 
line  examples  of  this  Palm  displayed  here  and  there 
all  the  native  nobility  of  their  lofty  ringed  and 
wrinkled  stems.  Those  growing  in  the  public  square 
at  Hy^res  are  still  famous ;  while  at  San  Remo 
and  Bordighera,  near  the  Italian  frontier,  the  Date 
Palm  is  cultivated  to  supply  the  bleached  and 
plaited  leaves,  of  which  vast  quantities  are  employed 
in  the  celebration  of  Palm  Sunday.  Some  other 
species  which  were  planted  tentatively  along  this 
coast,  such  as  the  Phtenix  reclinata  from  the  Cape, 
and  P.  spinosa  from  West  Africa,  did  not  prove 
sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  an  occasionally 
severe  winter.  However,  in  18(52  (the  same  year  in 
which  the  fine  garden  of  M.  le  Vicomte  Vigier  was 
planted  at  Nice)  a  new  species  made  its  appearance 
which  was  hailed  as  a  won'3er  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Of  this  some  young  plants  had  been 
purchased  in  Belgium,  under  the  various  names  of 
Phccnix  reclinata,  P.  tenuis,  and  P.  canariensis,  but 
were  subsequently  named  P.  A^igieri,  after  M.  le 
Vicomte  Vigier,  who  was  the  happy  possessor  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  this  Palm  that  were  grown  in  the 
open  air.  In  a  few  years  these  grew  to  a  remark- 
able size.  Twelve  years  after  they  were  planted,  we 
measured  the  trunk  of  one  of  these  Date  Palms, 
which  was  more  than  a  yard  in  diameter  at  the 
base.  As  the  trees  became  older,  the  more  firmly 
they  established  the  fact  that  they  possessed  orna- 
mental qualities  of  the  first  order,  combined  with  a 
high  degree  of  hardiness.  It  was  not  long  until 
they  fruited  abundantly,  and  from  the  seed  thus 
obtained  the  number  of  these  Date  Palms  growing 
in  gardens  along  this  district  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast  is  now  very  great.  Unfortunately,  however, 
there  was  no  certainty  as  to  the  history,  the  true 
name,  or  the  native  habitat  of  the  species.  The 
Ghent  nurserymen  who  obtained  the  seed  from  the 
Canary  Islands  could  not,  or  would  not,  give  any 
precise  information  on  this  subject.  Webb  and 
Berthelot's  "  Natural  History  of  the  Canary  Islands" 
(which  we  consulted)  made  no  mention  of  any 
species  as  distinct  from  those  cultivated  in  the 
islands  of  Teneriffe,  Grand  Canary,  Fuertaventura, 
and  Lancerote.  And  yet  here  was  a  very  distinct 
species,  which  had  been  brought  by  cultivation  to 
fruit  regularly  on  our  Mediterranean  coast,  and 
which  promised  to  become  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental features  of  the  public  promenades  there. 

It  remained  for  M.  Bolle  and  Dr.  Christ,  in  a 
recent  visit  to  the  Canary  Islands,  to  put  an  end  to 
all  doubt  on  the  subject  and  to  establish  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  this  splendid  Palm,  which 
they  discovered  in  the  wild  state,  far  from  any  culti- 
vated district,  in  one  solitary  station  in  the  group 
of  the  Canary  Islands  which  lies  between  the  27th 
and  the  21lth  degrees  of  N.  latitude.  It  is  not  found 
either  in  Madeira  or  the  Azore.H,  the  nearest  islands, 
nor  has  any  trace  of  its  existence  been  as  yet  ob- 
served in  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Africa,  where,  however,  it  is  possible  that  future 
exact  botanical  exploration  may  succeed  in  find- 
ing it. 

The  Canabv  Lsland  Date  Palm  (Phoenix 
canariensis)  is  a  very  vigorous-growing  tree  with  an 
enormously  thick  base,  formed  by  the  imbrication 


or  overlapping  of  the  swollen  bases  of  the  leaf- 
stalks. The  fronds  or  leaves,  which  grow  erect  at 
first,  but  afterwards  become  spreading,  are  of  a  fine 
bright  green  colour,  quite  different  from  the  glau- 
cescent  hue  of  the  leaves  of  P.  dactylifera.  The 
stalk  at  a  short  distance  from  its  sheathing  base 
narrows  into  a  sub-triangular  rachis,  which  is 
roundish  on  the  back  and  bears  stout  prickles,  the 
spinescent  rudiments  of  pairs  of  sessile  leaflets, 
which  are  sharp-pointed  at  the  ends  and  swollen  at 
the  base,  and  when  fully  developed  are  often  nearly 
10  feet  long  in  well-grown  specimens.  The  in- 
florescence, which  is  at  first  erect  and  afterwards 
drooping,  consists  of  whitish  flowers  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  common  Date  Palm.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  see  young  plants  not  much  more  than  3  feet  high 
bearing  flowers.  On  the  mature  tree  the  main 
flower-stalk  or  rachis  is  over  3  feet  long,  of  a  fine 
yellow  colour,  very  much  compressed  and  deeply 
furrowed  ;  the  individual  pedicels,  which  are  either 
solitary,  in  pairs  or  three  together,  are  bare  for  a 
considerable  length  at  their  swollen  base,  and  termi- 
nate in  a  fruit-bearing  spike  of  crowded  sessile 
drupes,  which  are  nearly  round  or  olive-shaped, 
about  the  size  of  a  Hazel-nut,  and  with  a  hard  skin 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  The  soft  part  of  the  fruit 
is  scanty,  scarcely  fleshy  in  texture,  and  not  edible. 
The  stone  is  oblong,  rounded  at  the  ends,  and  not 
fusiform,  pointed ;  it  is  marked  with  a  deep  longi- 
tudinal furrow. 

Owing  to  its  abundant  fructification,  the  Canary 
Island  Date  Palm  is  daily  coming  more  and  more 
into  favour.  In  large  towns  it  is  now  used  to  furnish 
conservatories  and  apartments.  No  plant  is  more 
ornamental  than  this  fine  stout  Palm  for  drawing- 
rooms  and  halls,  especially  if  good  specimens  are 
employed.  We  remember  that  not  very  long  since 
a  specimen  about  6J-  feet  high  was  sold  at  Nice  for 
£12.  A  similar  one  could  now  be  purchased  there 
for  the  tenth  part  of  that  sum.  Planted  in  lines  on 
boulevards,  in  public  squares,  and  on  the  quays  of 
seaport  towns,  as  is  already  the  case  at  Nice,  Cannes, 
Hyferes,  &.C.,  this  Palm  will  in  a  few  years  produce 
magnificent  effects,  especially  if  care  is  taken  to 
plant  with  it  alternately  other  fan-leaved  Palms, 
such  as  Washingtonia  lilifera  and  W.  robusta,  two 
equally  valuable  subjects  for  the  same  coast  region. 
— Tience  Sorticole, 


Malionia  nepalensis. — This  is  a  noble  species, 
but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  its  adaptability  for 
general  cultivation  throughout  the  country.  Judg- 
ing from  a  grand  specimen  which  I  recently  noted 
in  the  Queen's  garden  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  should 
prove  a  splendid  subject  for  planting  in  the  south 
of  England.  The  plant  in  question  is  some  12  feet 
or  14  feet  in  height  and  as  much  or  more  in  circum- 
ference, with  bold  pinnate  leaves,  and  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  was  laden  with  its  rich  yellow  flowers. 
It  is  by  far  the  largest  specimen  of  its  kind  I  have 
ever  seen. — W.  H.  G. 

Embothrium  coccineum. — This  is  a  member 
of  the  Order  Proteaceiu,  which  thrives  well  in  the 
open  air  in  the  Queen's  garden  at  Osborne,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  a  great  many  of  this  Order, 
which  have  been  annihilated  in  English  plant 
houses  and  bid  fair  to  be  exterminated  in  Australia. 
The  plant  in  question  is  some  10  feet  or  12 
feet  in  height,  and  appears  to  bloom  freely  every 
year,  although  the  first  week  in  May  was  too  early 
to  see  it  in  flower.  The  most  frost  recorded 
here  during  the  winter  was  about  11°,  so  that  a 
little  cold  weather  does  not  hurt  it,  whilst  the  plant 
was  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds  (south- 
west) and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  is  also 
doubtless  one  of  the  reasons  for  so  many  choice 
plants  living  outdoors  unharmed. — W.  H.  G. 

The  Myrtle. — This  is  a  great  favourite  as  a 
window  plant,  but  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  it  grows  to 
the  size  of  large  bushes,  and  is  treated  as  an  ordi- 
nary hardy  shrub.  Of  this  plant  in  the  grounds  of 
East  Cowes  Castle  there  is  a  wonderful  display,  a 
portion  of  the  castle  walls  being  covered  with  it. 
These  plants  are  supposed  to  have  been  planted  at 
the  time,  or  soon  after  the  castle  was  built,  which 
is  about  a  century  ago.    The  plants  have  thick 


gnarled  stems,  and  completely  cover  the  wall  for 
the  length  of  about  GO  feet,  and  reach  to  the  top, 
which  is  some  20  feet  high.  It  forms  an  admirable 
covering  for  a  wall  independent  of  its  snowy  whits 
flowers,  and  should  receive  more  attention  for  this 
purpose  in  situations  where  the  climate  is  suitable. 

Coronilla  glauca. — This  plant  appears  to  be 
used  commonly  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  training 
upon  cottage  walls,  and  a  very  elegant  subject  it  is 
for  this  purpose,  growing  quickly  and  blooming 
profusely  in  the  latter  end  of  April  and  beginning 
of  May.  I  also  noted  this  growing  as  a  large  shrub 
in  the  grounds  of  East  Cowes  Castle  and  at  Os- 
borne House,  and  producing  quite  a  blaze  of 
brilliant  yellow  flowers.  Has  this  plant  been  tried 
in  similar  situations  near  London  ?  I  grew  this 
plant  in  quantity  some  years  ago,  and  found  it 
thrive  in  a  very  cool  temperature,  but  have  never 
had  any  experience  with  it  in  the  open  air  during 
the  winter  months. — W.  H.  G. 

Double-flowered  Furze. — The  double-flowered 
variety  of  our  common  Furze  is  such  a  gorgeous 
object  when  in  full  bloom,  that  it  should  certainly 
find  a  place  among  the  most  select  of  flowering 
shrubs,  for  there  is  nothing  of  the  same  colour  to 
equal  it  at  the  present  time.  The  plant  also  con- 
tinues for  a  long  time  in  bloom  ;  indeed,  should  the 
weather  be  fairly  mild,  it  will  often  flower  more  or 
less  continuously  throughout  the  winter,  and  then 
finish  up  with  a  grand  display  in  the  spring.  Dar- 
win's Barberry  will  also  sometimes  behave  in  the 
same  manner.  An  additional  merit  possessed  by 
the  Furze  is  its  thorough  hardiness,  and  the  fact 
that  it  will  grow  and  flower  well  on  dry  banks 
where  but  little  else  will  thrive.  While  the  single 
Furze  can  be  raised  in  any  quantity  from  seeds,  it 
is  necessary  to  increase  the  double-flowered  variety 
by  means  of  cuttings,  which  can  be  put  in  a  shel- 
tered border  during  the  early  autumn,  or,  better 
still,  just  protected  by  a  frame  until  rooted.  As 
they  are  not  liable  to  damp,  the  cuttings  of  this 
Furze  may  be  put  in  much  thicker  than  would  be 
suitable  in  the  case  of  many  other  cuttings. — H.  P. 

Double  Spiraea  prunifolia. — The  blooming 
season  of  the  Spiraeas  is  spread  over  a  considerable 
period,  from  the  pretty  little  S.  Thunbergi,  whose 
slender  branches  are  wreathed  with  tiny  white 
blossoms  in  early  spring,  to  S.  callosa  alba,  which  I 
have  had  in  flower  until  November.  After  S.  Thun- 
bergi follows  the  double  form  of  S.  prunifolia, 
which  is  a  remarkably  handsome  shrub,  for,  if 
liberally  treated  and  allowed  plenty  of  space  for  its 
full  development,  the  long  shoots  arch  over  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  whole  contour  of  the  plant  is 
most  pleasing.  When  these  shoots  are  wreathed 
for  the  greater  part  of  their  length  with  tender 
green  expanding  foliage  and  clusters  of  double 
blossoms  of  the  purest  white,  the  whole  presents  a 
most  attractive  floral  picture.  This  Spirsea  is  a 
native  of  Japan  and  is  perfectly  hardy,  while,  like 
the  rest  of  the  genus,  it  blooms  best  when  liberally 
treated,  for  the  flowers,  which  are  borne  on  the 
weak,  stunted  shoots  that  are  produced  when  the 
plant  is  in  a  partially  starved  state,  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  those  borne  by  luxuriant  plants.  This 
Spira3a  is  one  of  those  shrubs  that  are  available  for 
the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  in 
early  spring,  for  though  it  cannot  be  forced  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Lilac  or  Deutzia  gracilis,  yet  with 
a  little  more  than  simple  protection  it  may  be  had 
in  flower  when  all  outdoor  shrubs  are  still  in  a  dor- 
mant state. — T. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


The  Willow^  -  leaved  Sweet  Bay  (Laurus 
nobilia  salicifolia). — By  far  the  finest  example  of  this 
plant  I  have  ever  seen  is  a  grand  pyra,midal  plant  near 
the  Italian  garden  at  Osborne  House.  It  is  fully  25 
feet  in  height,  proportionate,  and  very  dense  ;  the 
le;ivea  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  typical  plant,  and, 
judging  by  the  examples  of  the  .species  upon  the 
terraces,  this  varietv  is  of  a  paler  green.  It  is  a  very 
distinct  form.— W.  H.  G. 

The  Water  Holly  (Ilex  latifolium).— This  is  a 
plant  whieli  does  not  appear  to  thrive  well  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  but  it  attains  to  large  di- 
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meusious  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  there  are  some 
grand  examples  of  it  in  the  grounds  of  Osborne,  its 
large,  bold,  broad,  dark  green  leaves  rendering  it  both 
a  pleasing  and  conspicuous  object,  and  in  districts 
where  it  thrives  it  should  always  be  included  in  the 
list  of  trees  and  shrubs  growing  in  a  garden. — 
W.  H.  Ct. 

Azalea  rhomlaicum. — This  is  a  species  of 
Azalea  comparatively  unknown,  and  is  the  first  of 
all  to  expand  its  blossoms  ;  so  early  indeed  does  it 
bloom,  that  the  flowers  are  sometimes  injured  by 
late  spring  frosts,  of  which  there  is  no  danger  this 
year,  as  in  common  with  all  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
the  Azalea  under  notice  is  very  late  in  blooming. 
The  flowers  are  in  colour  not  unlike  those  of 
Rhodora  canadensis,  which  is  even  earlier  in  flower- 
ing than  that  is,  bat  as  an  ornamental  plant, 
Azalea  rhombicum  is  much  superior  to  the  Rhodora. 
The  former  is  a  free-growing,  much-branched  shrub, 
and  when  profusely  laden  with  its  pleasing  purple- 
coloured  blossoms,  it  is  gladly  welcomed  as  one  of 
the  earliest  harbingers  of  the  floral  display  to  be 
expected  from  our  shrubberies.  It  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  being  found  on  the  Island  of  Niphon,  where 
it  inhabits  mountain  forests.  Though  such  a  de- 
sirable early-flowering  shrub,  it  is  very  seldom  seen, 
for  it  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  known  in  this 
country  for  some  time,  as  in  perusing  a  catalogue  of 
one  of  our  leading  nurserymen  of  eighteen  years 
ago,  I  see  it  was  even  at  that  period  offered  for  sale. 
Though  such  a  lengthened  period  has  elapsed  since 
then,  it  has  made  no  headway  ;  indeed,  it  is  doubt- 
ful where  this  Azalea  could  be  obtained  at  the 
present  time  except  in  the  collection  of  some 
specialist. — H.  P. 


AMERICAN  NOTES. 
North  American  Thorns. — The  real  home  of 
the  American  Thorn  is  in  the  region  south  of  the 
Red  River — that  is,  in  Western  Louisiana  and  Eastern 
Texas.  Here  can  be  found  growing  a  larger  number 
of  species  of  this  genus  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world  ;  and  here  many  of  our  species  reach  their 
greatest  development.  Here  only  can  be  found 
the  blue-fruited  Crat;egus  brachyacantha,  bordering 
the  low,  wet  prairies  of  Western  Louisiana — one  of 
the  largest  of  the  genus,  and  beautiful  in  habit, 
foliage,  flowers  and  fruit.  Here  too  the  white- 
barked  C.  arborescens,  the  largest  of  the  genus,  the 
graceful  and  delicate  C.  apiifolia  and  C.  sestivalis  all 
reach  a  development  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  last  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of 
the  American  Thorns.  Its  large  flowers  appear  in 
February,  and  these  are  succeeded  three  months 
later  by  large,  very  fragrant  scarlet  fruit,  which  is 
gathered  and  sold  in  great  quantities  in  some  of  the 
markets  of  the  South,  where  it  is  used  for  making 
a  conserve.  This  species  probably  produces  the 
most  valuable  fruit  of  any  of  the  genus;  although 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  one  of  the  Thorns  of 
the  South  Atlantic  States  (C.  flava  var.  pubescens) 
yields  a  fruit  highly  esteemed  in  the  preparation  of 
jellies,  which  when  well  made  can  hardy  be  distin- 
guished from  the  true  Guava  jelly.  In  the  Eastern 
States  C.  Crus-galli,  all  things  considered,  is  the 
most  valuable  of  our  Thorns  as  an  ornamental  tree. 
Its  habit,  profuse  bloom,  bright,  shining  foliage, 
brilliant  autumnal  colouring  and  large,  red  fruit, 
untouched  by  any  animal,  and  hanging  upon  the  trees 
until  February,  make  this  one  of  the  most  desirable 
of  all  small  ornamental  trees  for  American  lawns. 
This,  too,  is  one  of  the  few  American  trees  which 
seems  to  thrive  in  all  European  climates.  A  beau- 
tiful species  of  the  very  largest  size,  too,  is  C. 
Douglasi  of  our  north-west  coast  and  Northern 
California,  with  foliage  resembling  that  of  C.  Crus- 
galli,  but  with  black  fruit,  ripening  in  August. 
This  tree  flourishes  at  the  East,  flowering  and  ripen- 
ing its  fruit  freely  at  Massachusetts. 

A  half-hardy  Begonia.  —  Last  September 
upon  the  Cordilleras  of  North  Mexico,  some  two 
hundred  miles  south  of  the  United  States  boundary, 
there  was  found  growing  in  black  mould  on  shaded 
ledges — even  in  the  thin  humus  of  mossy  rocks — 
at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet  to  8000  feet,  a  plant 
of  striking  beauty,  which  Mr.  Sereno  Watson 
identifies  as  Begonia  gracilis,  HBK.,  var.  Martiana, 


A.  DC.  From  a  small  tuberous  root  it  sends  up  to 
a  height  of  1  foot  to  2  feet  a  single  crimson-tinted 
stem,  which  terminates  in  a  long  raceme  of  scarlet 
flowers,  large  for  the  genus  and  long  enduring. 
The  plant  is  still  further  embellished  by  clusters  of 
scarlet  gemma;  in  the  axils  of  its  leaves.  Mr. 
Watson  writes :  "  It  was  in  cultivation  fifty  years 
and  more  ago,  but  has  probably  been  long  ago  lost. 
It  appears  to  be  the  most  northern  species  of  the 
genus,  and  should  be  the  most  hardy."  Certainly 
the  earth  freezes  and  snows  fall  in  the  high  region, 
where  it  is  at  home. —  Garden  and  Forest. 

Some  hardy  wild  flowers. — One  cold  day  in 
February  I  went  to  see  how  my  plants  of  that  tough 
little  Orchid,  Goodyera  pubescens,  were  standing 
the  weather,  and  found  the  leaves  protruding  from 
a  crast  of  snow  and  ice,  as  fresh  as  in  June.  One 
can  hardly  understand  how  such  a  velvety,  delicate- 
looking  plant  can  be  so  hardy.  Although  it  grows 
in  thick  shade,  this  Rattlesnake  Plantain  will  thrive 
in  a  sunny  window  of  a  warm  winter  room.  Such 
a  one  I  knew,  and  when  the  fire  went  out  one  bitter 
night  it  was  smiling  freshly  in  the  morning,  although 
every  other  plant  in  the  collection  had  perished. 
Why  has  such  a  pretty  thing  as  Erigeron  bellidi- 
f  olium  been  neglected  by  cultivators  ?  I  accidentally 
discovered  that  it  improves  under  cultivation.  A 
bunch  of  it  was  left  by  chance  in  a  field,  where  it 
was  hoed  and  fertilised  in  the  same  way  as  the  farm 
crop.     It  grew  luxuriantly  and  bloomed  profusely. 

1  think  it  quite  as  beautiful  as  any  of  the  Asters, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage, too,  of  blossoming  in  early  spring,  while  most 
of  the  Asters  are  late  bloomers.  Another  wild 
plant  which  is  not  afraid  of  cultivation  is  Houstonia 
purpurea.  While  not  as  attractive  as  its  little 
sister,  H.  serpyllifolia,  or,  perhaps,  as  the  more 
northern  Bluets  (H.  caarulea),  it  is  a  striking  plant, 
erect,  branching,  and  often  more  than  a  foot  high, 
blossoming  freely,  and  found  naturally  in  high  and 
dry  soil.  The  Mountain  Harebell,  too  (Campanula 
divaricata),  makes  a  neat  addition  to  the  list  of 
hardy  perennials.  I  think  I  may  add  Shortia  to  the 
list,  although  it  has  not  been  thoroughly  tested  in 
cultivation.  I  have  little  doubt,  however,  that  it 
will  succeed,  and  it  can  now  be  had  in  abundance, 
after  hiding  away  so  successfully  for  a  hundred 
years,  for  it  has  been  found  growing  by  the  acre  on 
the  very  spot,  perhaps,  where  Michaux  makes  record 
of  it  in  his  journal.  I  can  hardly  hope  much  from 
the  pretty  little  Galax  aphylla,  known  here  as  Colt's- 
foot,  and  carpeting  the  woods  in  every  direction. 
It  seems  to  resent  all  artificial  nurture  and  appa- 
rently dies  of  home-sickness  when  transplanted  from 
its  wild  surroundings. — S.,  in  Garden  and  Forest. 

*if*  It  is  quite  easily  grown  in  our  English  gar- 
dens in  peat  borders. — Ed. 

A  new  Morning  Glory  (Ipomjea  Pringlei, 
Gray),  collected  in  1886  on  cool,  grassy  hillsides 
near  Chihuahua,  was  admired  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray  even 
in  dried  specimens,  and  by  him  recommended  for 
cultivation.  The  species  is  perennial  from  a  thick 
root,  with  an  annual  stem,  erect,  diffusely  branched, 

2  feet  or  .3  feet  high  and  broad,  with  inconspicuous 
leaves  and  flowers  of  the  largest  for  the  genus, 

3  inches  broad,  purplish  blue,  with  a  metallic  lustre, 
and  in  their  throat  lighter  blue  or  nearly  white. 
The  plant  is  common  over  the  hills  and  high  plains 
between  Chihuahua  and  the  Sierra  Madre.  As  seen 
by  the  traveller  in  those  lone  regions,  profusely 
covered  with  bloom  throughout  the  morning,  it  is  a 
bright  and  pleasing  object. 

Aquilegia  longissima. — Of  the  long-spurred 
Columbines  which  are  peculiar  to  the  central  moun- 
tain ranges  of  this  continent,  Aquilegia  longissima 
is  the  most  remarkable.  The  Aquilegia  cierulea 
with  blue  and  white  flowers,  and  the  yellow-flowered 
A.  chrysantha  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  other 
interior  ranges  are  now  well  known  in  gardens, 
both  in  their  natire  forms  and  in  the  hybrids  which 
are  readily  obtained  from  them.  A.  longissima  is  a 
still  more  southern  species,  found  in  the  mountains 
bordering  the  Rio  Grande  in  Western  Texas  and 
those  of  the  north-eastern  provinces  of  Mexico.  It 
is,  indeed,  probably  the  most  southern  species  of 
the  genus,  inasmuch  as  the  Guatemala  habitat 
ascribed    to    A.    Skinneri    is    very    doubtful.    A. 


Skinneri  was  cultivated  in  European  gardens  to 
some  extent  about  forty  years  ago  and  was  believed 
to  have  originated  from  seeds  collected  in  Guate- 
mala by  Mr.  G.  U.  Skinner.  It  has,  however,  been 
recently  discovered  at  home  in  the  mountains  of 
Chihuahua,  both  by  Dr.  Edward  Palmer  and  by  Mr. 
C.  G.  Pringle,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
seeds  were  sent  from  there,  instead  of  from  Guate- 
mala, by  Mr.  John  Potts,  who  had  charge  of  the 
Mint  at  Chihuahua  in  1842.  It  is  known  that  he 
and  his  brother  made  collections  in  that  region  and 
sent  plants  to  England  at  about  that  time.  A. 
longissima  is  distinguished  from  the  allied  species 
not  only  by  the  greater  length  of  the  spur,  but  by 
its  more  contracted  orifice  and  by  the  narrower 
petals.  The  flower  opens  upward,  spreading  widely, 
and  is  pale  yellow  or  straw  colour,  or  sometimes 
nearly  white  or  tinged  with  red.  The  plant  has 
been  raised  from  seed  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic 
Garden.  It  proves,  as  was  to  be  expected,  to  be 
more  tender  than  our  common  species,  but  there 
should  be  no  difliculty  in  cultivating  it  throughout 
the  Southern  States.  In  view  of  the  recognised 
adaptation  of  flowers  and  insects  to  each  other  for 
mutual  benefit,  it  is  an  interesting  question  what 
long-tongued  moths  have  developed  side  by  side 
with  this  long-spurred  flower,  and  how  far  the 
plant  is  really  dependent  upon  such  insects  for  fer- 
tilisation.— S.  W.,  in  Garden  and  Forest. 


Ferns. 

W.    H.    QOWER. 

SCHIZ^AS, 

This  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  genus  of  Perns, 
which  I  have  found  very  difficult  of  cultivation. 
This,  perhaps,  has  arisen  more  from  the  fact 
that  I  have  never  had  other  than  imparted 
plants  to  experiment  upon.  Mr.  Osmers,  who 
has  recently  returned  from  Demerara  with  a 
large  consignment  of  Orchids,  has  been  telling 
me  of  the  large  numbers  of  beautiful  Ferns  he 
met  with  during  his  explorations,  spores  of  the 
majority  of  which  he  has  brought  home  and 
handed  over  to  be  sown,  and  whoever  has  them 
I  trust  may  be  successful,  for  amongst  them  he 
describes  a  fine  Schizrea,  which  by  his  descrip-- 
tion  would  appear  to  resemble  S.  flabella.  I, 
therefore,  here  introduce  some  of  the  jsrincipal 
kinds  of  this  genus,  which  are  all  both  singular 
and  beautiful.  As  a  genus,  Schizasa  is  distin- 
guished by  its  simple,  forked,  or  flabellate 
frond.s,  which  have  free  veins,  and  upon  the 
ends  of  which,  distinct  from  the  fronds,  are 
borne  the  sporangia  on  crest-like  terminal 
spikes,  Schizifas  are  somewhat  local,  yet  the 
genus  is  widely  distributed,  the  known  species 
being  found  in  the  Indian  and  Mascarene 
Islands,  the  West  Indian,  and  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  Tropical  America,  in  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  which  evidently  points 
to  their  preference  for  moist  situations.  Some 
of  the  species,  such  as  S.  bifida,  pusilla,  austra- 
lis,  and  tenella,  are  small  growing  and  exceed- 
ingly interesting  species,  but  of  sufficient  size  to 
be  ornamental,  and  well  deserving  of  every  at- 
tention by  Fern  lovers. 

S.  BLEGANS. — This  is  a  plant  with  a  somewhat 
Palm-like  aspect ;  the  fronds  are  from  1  foot  to  15 
inches  or  more  in  height,  and  from  6  inches  to  il 
inches  in  breadth,  and  invariably  divided  in  the 
centre  quite  down  to  the  stem  in  the  fertile  fronds, 
each  half  being  again  divided  in  a  less  degree. 
The  sterile  fronds  are  broader  in  the  divisions  than 
the  fertile  ones,  but  are  of  a  rich  shining  green. 
This  species  as  constituted  is  very  variable  in  its 
width,  and  should  it  become  established  in  our 
gardens  it  will  require  varietal  names,  as  I  have 
seen  forms  of  this  plant  which  vary  in  width  from 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  to  upwards  of  1  inch,  and 
from  4  inches  to  15  inches  in  height,  and  all  fertile. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil,  and 
appears  to  be  very  plentiful  in  the  island  of  Trini- 
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dad,  from  whence  I  have  frequently  received  numbers 
of  plants,  none  of  which,  however,  lived  over  two 
years  in  this  country. 

S.  FLABELLA,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  species 
collected  in  Demerara  by  Mr.  Osmers,  is  a  plant 
equal  in  stature  to  the  last,  and  the  whole  of  the 
frond  is  entire,  saving  a  shallow  cleft  in  the  centre, 
the  upper  edge  being  somewhat  deeply  toothed.  It 
is  a  superb  and  distinct  plant.  S.  pacificans  is  a 
somewhat  similar  plant,  but  has  its  fronds  divided 
into  two  large  lobes. 

S.  DiCHOTOMA  is,  perhaps,  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed of  any  known  species.  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  it  through  plants  brought  home  by 
my  friend  Berschall  from  Venezuela  in  1856.  It  is 
a  variable  plant,  the  fronds  being  fan-like  in  out- 
line, and  when  fertile  very  narrow ;  the  sterile 
fronds  are  many  times  dichotomously  forked,  the  ulti- 
mate divisions  being  very  narrow  and  bright  green. 
The  forms  of  this  plant  collected  in  the  Fiji  Islands 
are  larger  than  those  from  any  other  part  that  I 
have  seen. 

These  Schizteas  should  be  potted  in  a  mixture 
of  loam,  peat,  aud  sharp  sand,  whilst  the  drainage 
must  be  open  and  free,  as  they  enjoy  an  abund- 
ance of  water  to  their  roots.  They  also  require 
to  have  their  fronds  constantly  kept  moist,  and 
this  ia  effected  more  by  condensation  than  by 
tlie  practice  of  dewing  with  the  syringe,  as  by 
the  latter  method  the  fronds  are  apt  to  become 
disfigured  by  the  impurities  in  the  water.  I 
sincerely  hope  we  may  get  young  Scliizaeas  from 
spores  in  this  country,  as  by  this  means  we  shall 
have  a  better  opportunity  of  establishing  them, 
the  majority  of  the  plants  sent  home  being,  in 
my  opinion,  far  too  old  to  give  the  cultivator  a 
fair  chance. 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWER. 

THE  WOODLANDS  ORCHIDS. 

The  vast  quantities  of  these  plants  now  flower- 
ing in  Mr.  Measures'  garden  at  Streatham  far 
surpass  in  grandeur  any  public  exhibition 
either  at  home  or  abroad  which  it  has  be6n  my 
good  fortune  to  behold.  As  one  passes  from 
house  to  house  great  masses  of  flower  meet  the 
eye  ;  thus  in  the  Cymbidium  house  there  are  at 
the  present  time  considerably  over  1000  blooms 
of  C.  Loivianum  expanded,  one  specimen  alone 
liaving  thirteen  spikes,  which  together  bear  290 
Howers,  the  latter,  backed  by  the  vigorous 
and  vivid  green  leaves,  producing  a  magnificent 
efl'ect.  In  another  house  is  a  large  batch  of 
Cattleya  Lawrenceana  bearing  upwards  of  200 
flowers,  their  rich  colour  rendering  them  very 
elTective.  Although  there  are  a  large  number 
of  plants,  there  is  a  great  uniformity  in  their 
flowers,  and  to  obtain  varietie.s  of  this  species 
we  shall  in  all  probability  liave  to  depend  upon 
the  different  localities  in  which  they  may  have 
been  collected.  These  plants  are  doing  well 
and  are  treated  somewhat  similar  to  the  Mexi- 
can Ljelias — i.e.,  plenty  of  sun  and  light,  with 
luoistLire.  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  is  largely 
and  well  grown  here,  at  the  present  time  there 
being  about  120  pendent  spikes  in  full  bloom,  the 
greatest  number  of  spikes  upon  one  plant  being 
eight,  and  the  greatest  number  of  flowers  upon  a 
spike,  I  think,  is  thirty-four.  The  flowers  vary 
from  pure  white  to  those  with  a  deep  rose-coloured 
lip,  and  they  emit  a  delicious  jierf  ume.  This  spe- 
cies is  seen  tothegreatest  advantage  when  allowed 
to  assume  its  natural  habit,  the  pendent  spikes 
producing  a  very  graceful  effect.  It  used  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  shy-blooming  species,  but  here 
it  flowers  very  freely.  It  is  said  to  have  a  wide 
range  in  Mexico,  and  to  clothe  the  branches  of 
the  Oak  trees  which  are  scattered  over  the 
country.     ThLs  species  is  found  at  a  lower  eleva- 


tion than  the  majority  of  Odontoglossums,  and 
the  secret  of  success  in  its  culture  is  not  in 
keeping  it  cool,  but  in  keeping  it  dry  through 
the  winter,  it  being  an  exception  to  the  members 
of  the  genus  in  this  respect.  The  plants  at  The 
Woodlands,  when  growth  is  matured,  are  re- 
moved into  a  lower  temperature,  and  are  kept 
dry  until  the  young  growths  push  up  and  show 
their  flower-spikes.  Should  any  of  the  plants, 
however,  show  signs  of  distress  by  shrivel- 
ling, a  little  water  ia  given,  which  soon  plumps 
up  the  wrinkles  in  the  bulbs.  This  species, 
however,  if  treated  in  the  way  of  O.  crispum, 
will  always  remain  a  shy-flowering  and  unsatis- 
factory plant.  There  are  plenty  of  the  gay 
Masdevallia  ignea  and  M.  Harryana  in  va- 
riety, and  also  of  the  gorgeous  M.  Veitchi  and 
M.  V.  grandiflora.  One  example  of  the  latter 
variety  in  a  6-inch  pan  waa  bearing  twenty  of 
its  brilliant  flowers,  each  of  which  was  from 
6  inches  to  7  inches  across.  A  form  of  M. 
Harryana  luteo-oculata  is  very  fine,  the 
flowers  being  large,  round,  and  of  a  uniform 
intensely  deep  rich  crimson,  with  a  yellow 
throat.  The  next  surprise  is  a  large  group  of 
various  Cattleyas  of  the  Mossia3,  Trianre, 
Skiimeri,  and  MendeK  type,  the  grandest  of 
the  latter  yet  open  being  the  variety  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  which  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of 
Mendeli  I  have  yet  seen,  although  I  am  told 
that  a  form  bearing  the  name  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  and  which  is  now  showing  flower 
here,  is  much  finer.  The  variety  Duke  of 
Marlborough  has  a  bold  flower,  with  pure  white 
sepals  and  petals,  and  a  very  large  and  much 
frilled  lip,  the  front  portion,  quite  back  to  the 
yellow  throat,  being  rich  crimson-magenta.  An- 
other complete  exhibition  in  itself  is  Odonto- 
glossum vexillarium,  of  which  there  are  about 
600  flowers  expanded  and  more  than  that  number 
in  the  bud,  amongst  them  being  some  very 
large  and  highly  coloured  forms  ;  the  flowers 
stand  well  up  above  the  foliage,  and  the  plants 
are  in  vigorous  health,  being  grown  slightly 
warmer  than  other  species  of  the  genus.  There 
was  also  a  fine  display  of  Lselia  purpurata,  some 
sijeciuiens  bearing  twenty-four  superb  flowers  ; 
amongst  these  were  some  splendid  unnamed 
forms.  A  variety  named  purpurata  bella  is 
very  fine,  although  the  flowers  are  not  so  large 
as  those  of  the  type  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
deep  rose  colour,  front  portion  very  deep  rose, 
or  rosy  jiurple. 

Cypripediums,  for  which  this  collection  is 
famous,  also  contribute  largely  to  the  display. 
Amongst  the  most  notable  was  a  grand  speci- 
men of  the  true  C.  villosum  aureum,  in  which 
the  flowers  are  wholly  of  a  rich  bright  yellow ; 
C.  selligerum,  bearing  several  flowers  upon  a 
scape ;  0.  Sedeni  porphyreum,  which  has  not 
been  without  flowers  for  nearly  twelve  months, 
still  continue  the  display.  Here  also  are  fine 
forms  of  C.  Lawrenceanum,  C.  superoiliare,  the 
ever  welcome  C.  niveum,  C.  Sedeni  candidulum, 
a  fine  form  of  C.  Dayanum  called  superbum,  C. 
Petri,  which  I  have  heard  used  as  a  synonym 
for  Dayanum,  but  when  seen  side  by  side  no 
one  would  venture  to  assert  them  to  be  the 
same  thing.  C.  Williamsianum  was  represented 
by  a  fine  form,  so  also  were  C.  Wameri  and  C. 
vernixium,  which  together  with  0.  concolor,  C. 
Boxalli,  C.  meirax,  various  forms  of  0.  barbatum 
and  Uropedium  Lindeni,  formed  the  most  at- 
tractive portion  of  the  Cypripedise.  I  now 
come  to  a  few  of  the  specialties  which  are  not  to 
be  seen  in  quantity,  commencing  with  Cattleya 
Schroederiana,  'which  is  a  supposed  natural 
hybrid.  I  am  not  aware  from  what  part  it  was 
imported,  but  it  has  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  being  a  cross  between  C.  bicolor  and  C. 
Aclandiie ;  the  flowers  are  large  and  spreading. 
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sepals  and  petals  broad,  dark  bronzy  rose;  lip 
large,  middle  lobe  flat  and  deep  rose  colour, 
the  side  lobes  small  and  erect,  leaving  the 
column  quite  exposed.  It  is  at  once  a  curious 
and  handsome  plant.  Two  examples  are  flowering 
here,  one  bearing  two  flowers,  the  other  a  single 
one.  It  appears  to  enjoy  strong  heat.  Ccclogyne 
Massangeana  still  maintains  its  reputation  as  a 
remarkably  free  bloomer,  some  spikes  carrying 
twenty-three  flowers.  Auother  species  which  I 
take  to  be  C.  tomentosa  is  also  very  handsome, 
and  appears  to  be  free  blooming,  but  as  I  have 
never  seen  a  verified  specimen  of  C.  tomentosa 
in  flower  I  cannot  be  certain  ;  the  spike  is  pen- 
dent like  that  of  C.  Massangeana,  and  clothed 
with  short  dark  brown  woolly  hairs,  and  it  bears 
thirteen  flowers  on  each  spike ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  creamy  yellow,  with  a  bronzy  tinge  ; 
lip  brown,  streaked  and  flaked  with  creamy 
bronze,  the  tip  recurved  where  it  is  furnished 
with  a  few  woolly  brown  hairs.  Oncidium 
steUigerum  is  a  plant  now  seldom  seen,  and  not 
by  any  means  popular,  but  as  now  flowering 
here  it  is  extremely  beautiful.  There  are  two 
examples  here,  which  if  not  distinct  species 
certainly  deserve  varietal  names  ;  the  sprkea  are 
upwards  of  6  feet  in  length  and  much  branched, 
one  bearing  153  flowers  and  the  other  about 
190 ;  they  may  be  said  to  resemble  those 
of  0.  leucoohilum  in  the  sepals  and  petals. 
The  lip  is  hastate  and  .  narrow  in  front, 
but  one  variety  has  the  front  lobe  of  the 
lip  broad,  lilac,  bordered  with  white,  and 
appears  to  me  to  be  totally  different.  The 
curious,  but  not  showy,  Odontoglossum  Lindeni 
is  also  blooming,  its  flowers  being  rather  small 
and  yellow.  The  form  of  Odontoglossum  Ander- 
soni,  which  was  certificated  under  the  name  of 
splendens,  is  carrying  a  very  fine  spike,  the 
flowers  being  large,  pure  white,  profusely 
blotched  with  bright  chocolate.  Of  Odonto- 
glossum Harryanum  we  may  look  forward  to  a 
surprise  before  long.  This  species  seema  to  do 
well  here.  There  are  several  excellent  varieties 
now  in  flower,  and  many  pushing  up  young 
spikes,  including  one  plant  with  three  spikes  to 
one  bulb,  one  springing  from  the  base  on  either 
side,  and  a  third  one  from  the  top  of  the  bulb. 
Several  good  Vandas  were  flowering,  such  as 
V.  tricolor  in  variety  and  V.  suavis,  and  an  ex- 
cellent form  of  the  Goat's-head  Vanda  (V. 
cristata),  so  called  from  the  horned  point  of  the 
lip,  which  if  held  up  represents  a  fac-simile  of 
the  head  of  that  animal.  The  above,  together 
with  such  things  as  various  Dendrobes,  Odon- 
toglossum crispum,  Pescatorei,  and  cordatum, 
Oncidium  ampliatum,  the  Fox-brush  Aerides 
(A.  Fieldingi),  a  fine  form  of  Coilogyne  speciosa, 
Epidendrum  rhizophorum  and  arachnoglossum, 
Lycaste  aromatica,  aud  many  other  plants,  form 
such  a  charming  and  glorious  display,  that  it 
really  requires  to  be  seen  to  be  fully  realised. 


liselia  flammea. — This  Is  a  Veitchian  hybrid, 
raised  between  L.  cinnabarina  and  L.  Pilcheri 
(itself  a  cross  between  L.  crispa  and  L.  Perrini).  In 
habit  of  growth  it  most  resembles  its  first-named 
parent,  and  also  in  its  style  of  flowering.  The 
flowers  are  borne  upon  erect  spikes,  and  are  bright 
orange-yellow,  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  (which,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  open  well)  being  streaked 
with  reddish  purple.  An  example  of  this  rare 
plant  was  recently  flowering  with  Mr.  Measures  at 
Streatham. 

Cattleya  Morganise. — This  is  a  variety  of 
Mendeli,  and  I  saw  it  recently  flowering  in  The 
Woodlands  collection  at  Streatham.  It  has,  I 
believe,  been  regarded  as  synonymous  with  the 
variety  Blunti,  which  also  exists  In  the  same 
collection,  and  from  which  it  is  very  distinct,  but  is 
not  yet  in  bloom.    The  flowers  are  large,  and  the 
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sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white ;  the  lip  is  large, 
prettily  friUed  in  front,  pure  white,  with  a  small 
blotch  of  purple  in  front,  whilst  the  throat  is 
yellow  ;  the  variety  Blunti  is  entirely  destitute  of 
the  purple  colour  in  front. 

Oncidium  sessile. — At  one  time  this  was  a 
rare  species,  but  is  now  more  plentiful;  several 
fine  examples  of  it  exist  in  the  Wilton  House 
collection  at  Southampton.  It  is  flowering  just 
now,  but  Mr.  Osborne  tells  me  he  finds  it  very  apt 
to  break  into  growth  instead  of  blooming;  this, 
however,  I  attribute  to  its  being  kept  in  too  high  a 
temperature.  The  specimens  in  question  stand  in 
the  Cattleya  house ;  the  plant  is  a  native  of  Caraccas, 
and  I  used  to  find  it  thrive  in  a  house  kept  slightly 
warmer  than  that  which  was  devoted  to  Odonto- 
glossnms  and  Masdevallias.  It  is  a  compact  grow- 
ing and  handsome-flowered  species,  well  deserving 
general  cultivation  ;  its  spikes  are  erect  and  many- 
flowered,  the  individual  blooms  being  nearly  2 
inches  across,  of  a  soft  clear  yellow,  with  a  few 
light  brown  spots  in  the  centre.  These  last  a  long 
time  in  perfection  either  when  cut  or  upon  the 
plant.— W.  H.  G. 

Trichopilia  lepida. — This  is  a  grand  and  rare 
species  of  this  small  genus,  originally  introduced, 
I  believe,  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  from  Costa  Rica, 
and  it  is  found  to  thrive  well  in  this  country  in  an 
intermediate  house.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  oblong, 
obtuse,  somewhat  flattened  at  the  sides,  some  2 
inches  high,  and  bear  a  solitary,  strap-shaped,  dark 
green  leaf.  The  flowers  spring  from  the  base  of  the 
bulbs,  and  are  produced  in  profusion ;  sepals  and 
petals  of  a  vinous  red,  bordered  with  white ;  lip 
large,  rolled  over  the  column,  and  thus  almost 
trumpet-shaped,  of  a  richer  and  darker  hue  than  the 
outer  portion  of  the  flower,  the  margin  white,  inter- 
spersed with  spots  and  blotches  of  a  deep  vinous  hue. 
Trichopilias  do  not  thrive  with  a  large  supply  of 
moisture,  and  therefore  require  thorough  drainage 
and  careful  watering. — W.  H.  G. 

Oncidium  concolor.— This  showy  and  beauti- 
ful species  is  now  to  be  seen  in  most  collections. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Brazilian  mountains, 
and  in  my  early  days  was  rare  and  ill-managed ; 
now,  however,  it  has  become  plentiful  and  very  popu- 
lar. It  should  be  grown  upon  a  block  of  wood  or  in  a 
hanging  basket,  in  which  manner  its  drooping  spikes 
of  bloom  are  displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
During  the  summer  season  it  should  be  grown  in 
the  cool  house  and  abundantly  supplied  with  mois- 


to  know  in  future  how  much  they  have  been  crossed, 
and  should  like  to  see  the  flowers  before  speaking 
confidently  as  to  what  they  may  turn  out. — W. 


NANODES    MEDUS.^. 

Thk  genus  Nanodes  was  established  by  Lindley 
upon  a  very  small  growing  Brazilian  plant,  N. 
discolor,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  pigmy  " 
refers  to  the  size  of  that  species,  which  seldom 
exceeds  about  2  inches  in  height  and  IJ  inches 
in  breadth,  bearing  closely-set,  distichous, 
sheathing,  dark  green  leaves,  which  quite  hide 
the  stem;  whilst  it  carries  upon  the  summit  soli- 
tary small  and  inconspicuous  greenish  purple 
flowers.  About  the  year  1865,  however,  the 
Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  introduced  from 
the  high  regions  of  the  Andes  of  South-western 
America  the  extraordinary  species  here  men- 
tioned. A  magnificent  example  of  it,  bearing 
numerous  growths  and  many  flower-buds,  was 
sold  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  recently 
out  of  the  Brentham  Park  collection.  It  is 
a  plant  but  little  known ;  its  shoots  grow  down- 
wards to  about  the  length  of  a  foot,  necessi- 
tating its  being  fastened  to  a  block  of  wood  or 
planted  in  a  hanging  basket,  with  a  small  portion 
of  fibrous  peat  and  Moss.  It  should  be  grown 
in  the  cool  house  and  tolerably  well  shaded.  The 
leaves,  which  are  flat  and  distichous,  and  some  3 
inches  or  4  inches  long  and  glaucous  green,  clasp 
the  stem  at  the  base  ;  the  flowers  are  thick  and 
fleshy  in  texture,  flat,  and  about  2h  inches  across ; 
sepals  and  petals  green,  tinged  with  reddish 
brown ;  lip  orbicular,  bearing  a  deep  fringe  round 
the  edge,  which  is,  together  with  the  whole  of 
the  lip,  of  a  deep  heavy  purple,  the  disc  being 
green.  Altogether,  it  is  a  most  remarkable 
flower,  well  worthy  of  cultivation  by  everyone 
having  the  accommodation  of  an  Odontoglossum 
house.  W.  H.  G. 

A  new  white  Aerides. — A  plant  which  is 
supposed  to  be  unique  in  this  country  was  recently 
sold  by  auction  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  in 
their  City  auction  rooms,  and  realised  the  sum  of 
sixty  guineas.  It  was  a  small  plant  bearing  about 
six  leaves  and  a  spike  of  bloom,  and  bore  the  name 


low.  0.  ramosissimum  majus  is  also  a  very  fine 
variety,  and  appears  to  find  a  congenial  home  here, 
but  although  I  have  previously  seen  good  forms,  this 
is  by  far  the  best.  The  spike  is  erect  and  much 
branched,  and  bears  a  profusion  of  flowers,  which 
are  quite  as  striking  as  are  those  of  0.  EEevium, 
being  nearly  3  inches  across ;  sepals  and  petals 
paper-white,  beautifully  crisp  and  undulated,  the 
lower  half  of  these  segments  being  spotted  and 
streaked  with  mauve-purple,  the  upper  half  pure 
white ;  the  lip  deltoid  and  acuminate,  tapering  to  a 
reflexed  point,  front  portion  white,  basal  half  deep 
purple.  The  many-toothed  crest  is  white,  and  the 
column  deep  purple.  It  is  a  truly  beautiful  plant, 
and  one  which  deserves  to  find  more  favour  from 
Orchid  growers  than  it  hitherto  has  done.  It  appears 
to  be  a  native  of  the  cool  regions,  growing  up  to 
12,000  feet  and  13,000  feet  elevation.  0.  cirrhosum 
is  a  plant  now  rapidly  gaining  favour.  Its  flowers 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  nicvium  so  far  as  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  concerned,  but  the  lip  is  very 
distinct,  the  side  lobes  being  larger,  recurved,  and 
orange-yellow,  streaked  with  purple.  It  is  said  to 
be  an  isolated  plant  found  on  the  Andes  of  Ecuador 
nearly  fifty  years  ago.  Three  more  lovely  plants 
than  these  can  scarcely  be  found,  and  the  two  latter 
succeed  under  quite  cool  treatment.  The  first- 
named  species,  however,  thrives  best  with  a  few 
degrees  more  warmth. — W. 


of  A.  Williamsi.  I  am  told  that  it  appeared 
ture,  but  in  winter  it  should  be  removed  to  the  inter- (amongst  an  importation  received  by  the  Messrs. 
mediate  house  and  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  without    Low,  of  Clapton.     In  appearance  it  is  the  exact 


causing  it  to  shrivel,  commencing  to  water  again 
sparingly  when  the  flower-spikes  begin  to  appear. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  rich  clear  yellow  in  colour. 
A  good  coloured  plate  of  it  is  given  in  The  Garden, 
January  19,  1878  (p.  58).— G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Phalanopsis  tetraspis. — This  is  a  species  from 
the  Indian  mainland  which  one  seldom  sees  in  our 
collections.  I  recently  noted  it,  however,  for  sale  in 
Stevens's  rooms,  Covent  Garden,  and  from  its  appear- 
ance should  imagine  it  deserves  more  extended  culti- 
vation. In  habit  of  growth  and  size  and  shape  of  its 
flowers  it  may  be  likened  to  P.  Luddemanniana,  but 
its  blooms  are  entirely  pure  waxy-white. — H.  G. 

Cypripedium  Hyeanum. — The  only  plant  of 
this  in  the  kingdom,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  now  belongs 
to  Mr.  Measures,  at  Cambridge  Lodge.  It  was  origi- 
nally introduced  by  the  Messrs,  Low,  of  Clapton, 
amongst  C.  Lawrenceanum,  and  may  be  popularly  de- 
scribed as  a  green  form  of  that  species,  all  the  stripes 
iu  the  white  dorsal  sepal  being  of  a  bright,  almost 
emerald-green.  Another  plant  of  this  species  is  known 
to  exist  in  Belgium,  and  I  think  that  comprises  the 
stock  iu  Europe. — W.  H.  (i. 

Seedling  Cypripediums. — I  recently  saw  in 
Mr.  Buchan's  garden  at  Southampton  a  very  good 
seedling  form  of  C.  Roe/.li,  which  had  been  obtained 
from  the  same  pod  of  seed  which  produced  C.  Sedeni 
candidulum,  evidently  proving  that  all  the  seeds  were 
not  crossed.  With  such  results,  it  cannot  be  a  source 
of  surprise  that  seedlings  vary  considerably  from  each 
other  J  therefore  it  is  not  enough  to  know  that  a  cer- 
tain cross  produced  a  certain  thing,  but  I  shall  want 


counterpart  of  the  Fox-brush  Aerides  (A.  Fieldingi), 
of  which  it  is  undoubtedly  a  variety,  with  the  whole 
of  the  flowers  pure  white.  Aerides  WiUiamsi  is 
figured  in  Mr.  R.  Warner's  "  Select  Orchidaceous 
Plants,"  t.  21,  and  differs  slightly  from  the  present 
plant,  inasmuch  as  its  flowers  are  faintly  tinged 
with  rose  at  the  base  of  the  lip.  The  original 
plant  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  C. 
Warner,  but,  I  believe,  died  many  years  ago.  It  was 
received  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  amongst  a  consign- 
ment received  from  Mr.  Thomas  Lobb,  a  collector, 
who  obtained  the  reputation  of  sending  home  good 
plants  only,  and  to  say  that  a  new  plant  was  of  his 
collecting  was  a  sufiioient  guarantee  to  the  horticul- 
tural world  of  its  value.  I  believe  this  gem  has  now 
found  a  place  in  the  superb  collection  of  Baron 
Schrreder,  at  The  Dell,  Egham.— W.  H.  G. 

Three  lovely  Odontoglossums. — There  are 
now  in  the  Wilton  House  collection,  Southampton, 
three  beautiful  species  of  this  genus  in  flower,  and 
they  are  far  too  seldom  seen.  These  are  0.  najvium 
majus,  0.  ramosissimum  majns,  and  0.  cirrhosum. 
The  first-named  is  a  very  fine  variety,  and  is  a 
native  of  New  Grenada  and  A'enezuela,  where  it  is 
said  to  grow  at  an  elevation  of  from  lj.500  feet  to 
8000  feet,  and  although  known  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
it  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  rare  in  cultivation. 
The  scape  is  from  1  foot  to  15  inches  long,  some- 
what drooping  and  many-flowered,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  narrow,  the  latter  the  broader,  and  all 
tapering  to  a  fine  point.  They  are  much  undulated 
and  snow-white,  profusely,  but  somewhat  regularly 
spotted  with  bright  reddish  purple ;  lip  similar  to 
the  other  segments,  but  smaller ;  crest  bright  yel- 


HARDY  ORCHIDS. 
Judging  from  the  number  of  these  exhibited  at 
late  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  other 
societies,  it  would  seem  that  they  are  at  last  attract- 
ing a  little  of  the  notice  that,  as  hardy,  easily 
grown,  and  free-flowering  plants,  they  well  deserve. 
What  could  have  been  more  ornamental  or  more 
distinct  as  a  hardy  garden  plant  than  the  fine  clump 
of  Cypripedium  parviflorum  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ware 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  or  the  equally  fine,  but  far  rarer,  C.  ma- 
cranthum  exhibited  at  the  same  time  and  by  the 
same  person  1  Now,  neither  of  these  Orchids,  but 
particularly  the  former,  are  at  all  diSlcult  to  manage ; 
indeed,  C.  parviflorum — and  I  am  speaking  from 
actual  experience — is  as  easily  grown  as  a  garden 
plant  and  in  the  open  ground  as  is  a  Solomon's 
Seal  or  a  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Give  it  a  partially 
shaded  situation  and  bury  the  roots  3  inches  deep 
in  decaying  and  decayed  vegetable  matter,  to  which 
is  added  a  little  sand,  and  it  will  succeed  admirably 
and  go  on  increasing  both  in  size  and  beauty  from 
year  to  year.  I  have  cultivated  it  very  success- 
fully in  the  manner  described,  single  crowns  having 
in  three  or  four  years  increased  to  a  dozen  flowering 
stems. 

The  showy  Lady's  Slipper  (C.  speotabile)  is 
another  distinct,  interesting,  and  easily  managed 
plant.  It  succeeds  best  in  rather  damp  ground  and 
where  the  soil  is  largely  composed  either  of  peat  or 
leaf -mould,  with  a  small  admixture  of  sharp  river 
sand.  In  the  downy  Lady's  Slipper  (C.  pubescens) 
we  have  a  counterpart  of  our  native  plant,  C.  Cal- 
ceolus,  both  as  regards  size  and  colour  of  flowers. 
It  is  easily  enough  managed  as  a  garden  plant,  but 
wants  pieces  of  decaying  wood  mixed  up  amongst 
the  leaf-mould  and  sand  in  which  it  is  planted. 
Our  native  C.  Calceolus  is  in  truth  a  pretty  plant, 
and  withal,  if  you  can  procure  good  healthy  roots 
to  start  with,  easily  enough  managed.  It  prefers 
limy  loam  and  a  shady  situation.  As  a  pot  plant 
it  likewise  succeeds  well,  and  a  plant  in  my 
ofiice  window  is  now  blooming  nearly  as  freely  as 
it  used  to  do  when  planted  in  the  Orchid  bed  of  my 
Welsh  garden. 

The  leafy  Orchis  (0.  foliosa)  from  Madeira  is  a 
big-growing  and  large-foliaged  plant,  and  with  long 
spikes  of  dullish  purple-coloured  flowers,  which 
are,  when  in  perfect  condition,  very  ornamental. 
A  damp  situation  suits  it  best,  and  rough  peaty 
loam.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  and  increases  rapidly. 
Many  other  species  of  Orchis  are  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  hardy  plant  cultivators,  such  as  O. 
globosa,  with  its  globose-shaped  heads  of  bright 
rosy  flowers ;  O.  f usca,  a  rare  native  species,  with 
broad  green  leaves  and  a  dense  spike  of  pinky 
brown  flowers;  0.  maoulata  superba,  a  distinct  and 
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pretty  form  of  the  Marsh  Orchis  (0.  latitolia);  0. 
sambncina  and  0.  pallens,  both  yellow-flowered 
species;  and  0.  undulatifolia,  one  of  the  best,  it 
being  easily  managed  and  remarkably  free-flowering. 
The  flowers  are  in  compact  spikes,  and  of  a  bright 
and  pleasing  pink,  and  remain  in  good  condition 
for  a  very  long  time.  By  far  the  best  of  the  many 
forms  of  0.  undulatifolia  is  that  in  which  the  leaves 
are  spotted,  for  in  this  the  flowers  are  not  only 
larger,  bat  of  a  brighter  and  more  conspicuous  ap- 
pearance. A  mixture  of  chalk  and  loam  of  the  best 
quality  suits  its  wants  well,  and  plenty  of  sunshine. 
Amongst  the  Goodyeras  are  some  pretty  plants,  but 
they  are  rather  hard  to  deal  with,  and  slugs  are 
fond  of  them;  so  fond,  that,  watch  as  you  will, 
leaves  and  flower-stems  soon  disappear. 

It  has  often  been  a  wonder  to  me  why  a  £10 
premium  has  not  been  offered  by  some  of  our  hor- 
ticultural societies  or  owners  of  our  recognised 
garden  journals  for  the  best  essay  on  how  to  ex- 
terminate the  slug.  Extermination  is  out  of  the 
question  with  such  a  prolific  pest  as  the  slug,  but 
certainly  we  may  materially  lessen  their  numbers. 
I  remember  it  was  stated,  I  believe,  in  The  Gakdkn 
that  one  should  collect  them  and  throw  them  into 
his  neighbour's  garden. 

Orchis  Morio,  in  many  shades,  is  now  beautifully 
in  flower  on  many  of  the  Kentish  downs. 

A.  D.  Webstke. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

Mat  22. 
There  was  a  very  small  meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Victoria,  on  Tuesday  last,  but  many  interesting  ex- 
hibits, although  there  was  no  large  display  of  any 
one  flower. 

First-class  certificates  were  given  as  under: — 

DiSA  EACEMOSA. — This  beautiful  South  African 
Disa  will  doubtless  come  into  general  cultivation, 
as  it  has  many  useful  points,  amongst  others  being 
its  easy  culture.  At  a  first  glance  it  resembles  one 
of  the  small-flowered  Gladioli,  as  the  flowers  are 
borne  in  a  similar  way  and  at  the  end  of  a  spike 
that  rises  about  2  feet.  They  are  of  small  size,  but 
this  is  atoned  for  by  the  bright  purple  colouring, 
which  is  intensified  when  several  specimens  are 
grown  together  in  a  basket,  as  seen  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  growth  is  apparently  robust,  close,  and 
the  narrow  leaves  of  a  fine  rich  green  colour.  It  is 
also  known  as  D.  seounda.  From  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, Kew. 

Aerides  Fieldingi  alba. — A  small  raceme  of 
this  was  shown  by  Mr.  Ballantine,  gardener  to 
Baron  Schrcuder,  The  Dell,  Egham.  It  has  appa- 
rently all  the  good  qualities  of  the  type,  but  the 
flowers  are  absolutely  pure  white.  They  are  closely 
packed  in  a  short  spike. 

Cypeipedium  BELLATUL0M. — Here  we  have  a 
most  notable  acquisition  to  the  Lady  Slippers,  as  it 
is  of  the  C.  Godefrojie  type,  whose  flowers  are  ad- 
mired by  all  for  their  rich  spottings  and  neatness. 
In  the  new  arrival,  the  shape  of  the  bloom  is  very 
much  like  that  of  Godefroyie,  but  the  deep  crimson 
spottings  are  larger,  less  profuse,  and  laid  on  a 
ground  of  greenish  white.  The  flowers  nestle 
amongst  the  tessellated  foliage  and  have  a  charm- 
ing beauty.  We  want  Cypripedinms  like  this,  as 
they  are  bright  and  cheerful.  From  Messrs.  Low, 
of  Clapton. 

Epidendbum  James  O'Brien. — This  is  the  first 
seedling  Epidendrum  ever  raised,  and,  therefore,  an 
interesting  plant  to  enthusiastic  orchidists.  It  is 
a  hybrid  between  E.  evectum  and  E.  rhizophorum, 
and,  as  far  as  colour  is  concerned,  is  intermediate 
between  the  two  parents,  the  variety  being  of  a 
bright  carmine  shade.  The  flower  has  the  form, 
however,  of  evectum,  having  the  same  projecting 
frilled  lip  seen  in  this  species,  but  it  resembles  that 
of  rhizophorum  in  size.  The  growth  is  straggling  and 
the  leaves  few.     From  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea. 

Anculoa  intermedia. — This  also  came  from 
the  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  is  the  result  of  a  most 
happy  cross  between  A.  Clowesi  and  A.  Ruckeri. 


The  plant  is  of  vigorous  growth,  and  bears  a  deli- 
cately beautiful  flower  of  the  usual  cup-shaped 
form,  but  which  within  is  almost  entirely  covered 
with  salmon-pink  spots  that  harmonise  wonderfully 
well  with  the  pale  bufE  exterior,  the  golden  front  of 
the  lip  adding  to  the  richness  of  the  flower.  A 
bright,  beautiful  flower  like  this  is  really  welcome. 
Abnebia  echioides. — It  is  strange  that  a  certifi- 
cate should  have  been  given  to  such  an  old  favourite 
as  the  Prophet  Flower,  one  of  our  choicest  hardy 
rock  or  border  plants.  We  have  seldom,  however, 
seen  it  shown  in  better  condition.  The  large  tuft 
of  it  was  one  mass  of  the  rich  golden  flowers,  re- 
lieved by  the  five  deep  crimson  spots.  Interesting 
notes  upon  this  Amebia  appeared  in  The  Garden 
of  June  11,  1887.  From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of 
Broxbonrne. 

Alsine  verna  fl.  plenissimo. — Some  prettier 
name  might  be  found  for  such  a  sweet  gem  as  this 
hardy  alpine  plant.  It  scarcely  grows  more  than 
2  inches  high,  and  is  like  a  fairy  Moss  bespangled 
with  pure  white  double  flowers  that  are  not  quite 
so  large  as  a  threepenny-piece.  It  appears  to  be  a 
free  grower,  and  most  useful,  we  should  imagine, 
for  a  nook  on  the  rockery,  as  it  is  quite  hardy,  and 
said  to  do  best  in  the  shade.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a 
flower  charming  for  its  modesty.  From  Messrs. 
Froebel  and  Co,,  The  Nurseries,  Zurich. 

Rose  Sappho. — This  is  a  new  Tea  Rose  from 
Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross,  and 
shows,  in  the  character  of  the  flowers,  a  likeness 
to  those  of  the  beautiful  Gloire  de  Dijon,  but  they 
are  quite  distinct,  and  we  scarcely  know  which  is 
the  better  of  the  two.  Three  standards  were  ex- 
hibited, and  it  seems  that  the  growth  of  this  new 
Tea  Rose  is  very  robust,  while  the  flowers  are  borne 
with  great  freedom.  In  the  bud  they  are  of  a 
decided  pinky  tinge,  which,  as  the  flowers  expand, 
almost  disappears,  but  is  seen  slightly  on  the  re- 
curved petals,  and  intermingles  with  the  lovely 
yellow  colour  of  the  full,  dense  centre.  It  is  of 
admirable  form,  the  petals  firm,  strong,  and  making 
up  a  flower  of  excellent  proportions  and  outline 
that  has  also  lost  none  of  that  fresh  perfume  proper 
to  a  typical  Tea  Rose.  It  seems  that  we  are  making 
great  additions  to  this  section. 

Prostanthera  lasianthos. — This  Labiate  is 
not  a  new  plant,  but  it  can  be  almost  regarded  as 
such,  as  we  see  very  little  of  it  notwithstanding  its 
charming  grace  and  beauty.  It  is  of  shrubby 
character,  and  will  do  well  in  warm  spots  out  of 
doors  in  especially  favoured  places,  but  generally 
should  receive  greenhouse  treatment.  The  small 
hairy  flowers,  white,  speckled  with  purple  in  the 
centre,  are  borne  in  drooping  panicles,  as  in  the 
Habrothamnus,  and  a  plant  in  full  bloom  must  be 
exceedingly  elegant.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  do  not 
see  more  of  such  lovely  things  as  some  of  our  old- 
fasliioned  flowers.  The  English  name  of  this  Pros- 
tanthera is  the  Victoria  Dogwood.  From  Mr. 
Ross,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Macleay,  Pendell  Court, 
Bletchingley. 

Habbelea  rhodopensis. — An  interesting  ex- 
hibit from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  It  is  of  tufted 
habit,  the  leaves  deep  green,  and  the  small  Strepto- 
carpus-like  flowers,  borne  three  or  four  on  a  short 
stem,  lilac-purple  outside,  but  slightly  tinged  with 
lilac  colour  on  the  lip.  Such  a  bright,  neat-habited 
plant  as  this  deserves  more  general  cultivation. 

P.KONY  Prince  Albert. — A  gaudy  single  Tree 
Pasony  of  immense  size  and  bright  crimson  in 
colour.  A  few  such  as  these  would  make  a  great 
display.     From  Mr.  W.  Gordon,  Twickenham. 

Begonia  Baeoness  Rothschild. — A  most 
striking  single  variety  by  reason  of  the  sharply  de- 
fined colouring.  The  upper  part  of  the  broad,  well- 
formed  petals  is  of  the  brightest  crimson,  which  is 
intensified  by  the  white  of  the  lower  portion.  We 
do  not  often  see  such  a  brilliant  contrast.  From 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Begonia  Princess  Maud. — A  double  variety, 
bearing  a  full  ivory-white  bloom,  with  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  sulphur  in  the  centre.  It  is  a  desirable 
addition  to  a  class  of  plants  now  much  in  request. 
From  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons. 


Caladium  Comte  de  Germiny. — This  has  large, 
dull  red-coloured  leaves,  veined  with  rich  red  and 
flaked  with  a  greyish  white  colour.  It  will  be 
valued  by  those  who  admire  fine-foliaged  plants. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons. 

Abutilon  vitifolium. — This  needs  no  descrip- 
tion, as  it  ought  to  be  well  known  ;  but  it  is  inte- 
resting to  mention  that  the  exhibitors,  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  have  had  the 
plant  in  the  open  unprotected  for  three  or  four 
years  without  it  receiving  any  harm.  A  spike  was 
shown,  and  the  flowers,  as  clear  and  beautiful 
as  those  of  the  Japanese  Anemone,  which  they 
resemble  in  appearance,  were  delightful  for  their 
purity  and  freshness.  It  must,  however,  be  con- 
sidered as  only  half-hardy,  except  in  specially 
favoured  localities.  A  coloured  plate  of  this  was 
given  in  The  Garden,  March  10,  1883. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  contribution  was 
that  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  as  there  were 
uncommon  plants  exhibited,  such  as  the  lovely 
Exacum  macranthum,  which  bears  very  freely 
its  rich  purple-violet  flowers,  relieved  only  by  the 
golden  anthers ;  it  is  an  exceptionally  brilliant 
Ceylon  plant.  The  New  Zealand  Acradenia  Frank- 
lini  we  admire  for  its  mass  of  white  star-like 
flowers,  crowded  amongst  the  deep  green  leaves; 
and  another  beautiful  thing  was  the  Teneriffe  Lotus 
peliorhynchus,  an  excellent  basket  plant,  with 
glaucous  green  leafage,  studded  with  rich  scarlet 
Clianthus-like  flowers.  Diaorium  (Epidendrum) 
bicornutum  is  an  Orchid  with  ivory-white  flowers 
of  neat  form,  but  far  less  beautiful  than  those  of  the 
striking  Ansellia  africana  nilotica,  which  has  a  long 
spike  of  richly  spotted  flowers ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  narrow,  and  blotched  with  brown  on  a  green 
ground, the  lip  being  bright  orange.  Aster  Stracheyi, 
a  Himalayan  plant,  is  neat  and  creeping,  the 
flowers  being  about  the  size  of  ashillingand  purple- 
blue  in  colour.  Phaius  Manni  was  particularly 
noticeable  for  the  robustness  of  its  growth  and  the 
showiness  of  the  flowers.  The  stout  stem  bears  about 
four  flowers,  which  are  large,  and  have  the  sepals 
and  petals  of  a  rich  brown  colour,  and  the  expanded 
portion  of  the  lip  tinged  with  pink,  which  deepens 
to  dull  red  within  the  tube.  Bossiaja  liniphylla,  the 
slender  stems  wreathed  with  small  pea-like  orange 
and  brown  flowers,  and  a  fine  tuft  of  the  Golden 
Drop  (Onosma  taurica)  completed  an  exceedingly 
interesting  display. 

Orchids  were  not  largely  shown,  but  amongst 
them  were  several  noteworthy  exhibits.  Mr.  Glover, 
gardener  to  Mr.  E.  Ellis,  Manor  House,  Wallington, 
had  a  well-coloured  form  of  Cattleya  Lawrenceana 
and  the  delicately  beautiful  C.  Schrosdera;,  which 
has  very  pale  rose  sepals  and  petals,  deepening  in 
the  front  of  the  lip,  which  has  a  rich  orange  suffusion 
at  the  base.  Also  shown  were  good  plants  of  Thunia 
Marshalliana,  an  Orchid  of  chaste  beauty ;  Angiie- 
cum  Sanderianum,  the  showy  Oncidium  Marshalli- 
anum,  and  Mormodes  buccinata  flavida,  which  has 
curious  rich  orange  flowers.  Finely  coloured  va- 
rieties of  Cattleya  Mossise  came  from  Mr.  W.  Gordon, 
Twickenham,  and  C.  M.  Studleyana  from  Mr.  Cowley, 
gardener  to  Mr.  F.G.Tautz,  Studley  House,  Hammer- 
smith ;  the  flowers  are  about  the  same  size  as  those 
of  a  typical  Mossia;  and  white,  except  the  bold, 
frilled  lip,  which  on  the  front  has  a  tinge  of  lilac, 
and  is  striped  in  the  throat  with  yellow  and  lilac. 
Also  from  the  same  exhibitor  came  C.  Wagneri,  a 
beautiful  white  wavy  flower ;  the  lip  frilled  and  of 
the  brightest  orange  at  the  apex.  Mr.  W.  Kidd, 
gardener  to  Mr.  R.  B.  White,  Arddarroch,  Dumbar- 
tonshire, contributed  C.  M.  superba,  a  richly  coloured 
variety,  and  the  white  C.  Mendeli,  a  neat  beautiful 
flower,  quite  white,  except  the  very  faint  touch  of 
lilac  on  the  centre  of  the  lip.  It  is  of  surpassing 
beauty.  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  showed,  besides 
the  Orchids  above-mentioned,  Dendrobium  poiphy- 
rogastrum,  which  has  flowers  of  a  pale  rose  tint, 
with  the  lip  purplish  at  the  base.  Mr.  W.  H.  Scott, 
Dumfries,  had  forms  of  Odontoglossum  Andersoni- 
anum. 

A  collection  of  forty  varieties  of  herbaceous  Cal- 
ceolarias was  contributed  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell,  of 
Swanley,  and  a  silver  medal  awarded.  The  plants 
were  of  sturdy  dwarf  habit,  and  the  flowers  showed 
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an  interesting  range  of  colours,  some  quiet,  others 
of  the  most  brilliant  shades.  The  self  colours 
were  very  rich.  A  dwarfer  and  better  habit 
has  now  been  infused  into  the  herbaceous  Cal- 
ceolaria. Mr.  R.  H.  Alexander,  GifEard  House,  Roe- 
hampton,  also  showed  herbaceous  Calceolarias  in 
excellent  condition.  Pseonies  are  in  season  now, 
and  a  most  interesting  collection  was  put  up  by 
Messrs.  Kelway,  who  were  given  a  silver  medal.  The 
gaudy  tree  varieties  were  conspicuous  for  their 
brilliancy  and  ungainly  size.  Simplex,  a  Moutan 
form,  single  white,  blotched  with  maroon  at  the 
base ;  Lumen,  a  large  double  flower  suffused  with 
lilac ;  M.  Lowe,  brilliant  carmine ;  Caroline,  flesh 
colour ;  Osiris,  deep  purple ;  Venosa,  large,  rough, 
and  white,  with  rosy  purple  base  ;  and  the  double 
tenuifolia,  were  conspicuous  for  beauty.  The 
Pansies,  from  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  Scotland, 
had  suffered  in  transit,  but  amongst  them  were  some 
charming  varieties  ;  small  plants  were  sent,  so  that 
a  good  idea  could  be  obtained  of  the  several  sorts  ; 
William  Dean,  broad,  purple  and  yellow ;  Brilliant, 
a  rich  yellow  self,  and  Max  Kolb,  fine  blue,  we  ad- 
mired for  their  excellent  quality,  but  throughout 
the  flowers  had  a  lirmness  and  breadth  of  petal  that 
denote  a  robust  plant.  A  bronze  medal  was  given, 
and  a  silver  medal  went  to  Mr.  W.  Gordon  for  a 
display  of  Pieonies  and  Japanese  Maples,  which  go 
well  together.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  of  Forest 
Hill,  also  received  a  silver  medal  for  their  group  of 
Caladiums,  double  and  single  Begonias,  and  a  white 
Gloxinia  named  virginalis. 

The  Roses  sent  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul,  of  Waltham 
Cross,  were  welcome  for  the  variety  they  gave. 
There  were  excellent  specimens  of  the  delicate 
tinted  Lady  Alice,  a  mass  of  the  glorious  Marechal 
Niel,  the  flowers  large,  full,  and  finely  coloured ;  Her 
Majesty,  and  the  Red  Pet  variety,  which  has  deep 
crimson  flowers,  produced  very  freely. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Weybridge,  had  a  few  most 
interesting  things.  A  spike  of  Lilium  Thomsoni- 
anum,  or  roseum,  bore  twenty  of  the  quietly 
coloured  flowers,  and  there  were  also  shown  Primula 
Reedi,  P.  glabra,  the  lovely  P.  obtusifolia  Gammie- 
ana,  Cypripedium  aoaule,  Roses  Isabella  Gray  and 
the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  Pinguicula  caudata,  a 
bright,  pleasing  rose-coloured  flower,  well  adapted 
for  cultivation  in  pots. 

Messrs.  Paul,  of  Broxbourne,  put  up  a  group  of 
hardy  flowers,  amongst  which  were  the  creamy 
white  -  flowered  Camassia  Leichtlini,  Anemone 
albana,  in  the  way  of  the  Pasque  Flower,  Cortusa 
Matthioli  grandifiora,  Polemonium  himalayense, 
with  Fern-like  leafage  and  a  large  delicate  blue 
flower  about  the  size  of  a  florin,  and  the  brilliant 
scarlet  Geum  miniatum.  There  were  also  the 
Siberian  Edelweiss  (Leontopodium  sibiricum), 
which  has  smaller  heads  than  the  common  Edel- 
weiss of  the  Alps,  and  that  gem  of  alpines,  the 
Fairy  Borage,  Eritrichium  nanum,  a  miniature 
Forget-me-not,  the  flower  small,  but  of  a  lovely  clear 
blue.  The  Pyrenean  Gentianella  ciliata  and  Phlox 
gentiana  Douglasi  deserve  mention.  The  latter  has 
flowers  very  much  like  those  of  Triteleia  uniflora  in 
expression,  but  about  half  the  size,  and  white  tinged 
with  lilac  in  colour.  It  is  from  the  Eastern  United 
States.  Carnations  came  from  Mr.  J.  Hall,  Castle 
Street,  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  G.  Duflield,  gardener  to 
Mr.  H.  K.  Mayor,  The  Ivies,  Winchmore  Hill. 

Fruit  committee. — Fruits  of  the  Bramley 
Seedling  Apple,  very  fresh  and  well  coloured  for  so 
late  in  the  season,  came  from  Mr.  H.  Merryweather, 
Southwell,  and  excellent  Asparagus  from  Jlr.  D. 
Campbell,  The  Gardens,  Roehampton,  who  also  had 
well-grown  specimens  of  the  Tender  and  True 
Cucumber.  Good  samples  of  the  Haokwood  Park 
Prolific  Tomato — a  large,  smooth,  deep  red  variety 
— were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles  Hoare,  Hackwood 
Park,  Basingstoke.  Jlr.  A.  Ward,  Stoke  Edith 
Gardens,  Hereford,  showed  seedling  Broccoli. 


The  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — The  pro- 
posal to  hold  a  promenade  and  floral  fete  in  the 
Wholesale  Flower  Market,  Covent  Garden,  has  now 
taken  practical  shape,  and  may  be  expected  to  come 
off  in  the  first  week  in  June.    At  a  recent  meeting 


of  the  committee  of  the  above  fund  a  sub-com- 
mittee was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  G.  Deal 
(chairman),  A.  F.  Barron,  W.  Roupell,  W.  Richards, 
J.  Wright,  R.  Dean,  and  B.  Wynne,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  a  meeting  of  market  growers  to  consider 
the  proposal  and  enlist  their  co-operation.  This 
took  place  at  the  Hummums  Hotel,  Covent  Garden, 
on  Monday,  May  14,  Mr.  W.  R.  Bourne,  the  Dake 
of  Bedford's  agent,  being  in  the  chair.  There 
was  a  good  attendance  of  market  growers  and 
members  of  the  committee  of  the  Orphan  Fund. 
Mr.  Geo.  Deal  having  made  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  objects  of  the  fund  and  what  was  sought 
to  be  attained  in  holding  the  promenade,  stated 
that  the  president  of  the  fund.  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid, 
M.P.,  was  endeavouring  to  secure  the  presence  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  on  the  occasion. 
A  resolution  expressing  sympathy  with  the  fond, 
and  a  desire  to  assist  in  every  way  in  making  the 
promenade  a  success,  was  carried  unanimously.  A 
sub-committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Bourne  and 
Ashbee,  as  representing  the  Dake  of  Bedford,  with 
Messrs.  Hayes,  AValker,  Sweet,  Poupart,  Monro,  and 
T.  A.  Dickson,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number, 
was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  sub-committee 
of  the  fund,  Mr.  W.  Richards  to  be  hon.  sec. 


MANCHESTER. 


The  Whitsuntide  exhibition  at  Manchester  is  always 
a  great  affair,  and  that  on  Monday  last  was  both  a 
large  and  excellent  display,  the  exhibits  varied 
and  well  grown,  and  the  arrangements  exceedingly 
tasteful. 

Oechids  were  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  in  the 
class  for  a  group  arranged  with  Ferns  and  foliage 
plants,  Mr.  A.  Heine,  Fallowfield,  was  first,  and 
amongst  others  particularly  fine  were  the  speci- 
mens of  Dendrobium  Paxtoni  and  D.  Devonianum. 
Mr.  R.  Johns,  gardener  to  Mr.  T.  Slatter,  Stand 
Hall,  was  second.  In  other  classes  for  Orchids  Mr. 
Heine  was  also  the  most  successful.  Mr.  D.  Board- 
man,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hodgkinson,  Bowdon,  was 
first  with  ten  specimens  evincing  careful  culture. 
Mr.  H.  James,  Norwood,  and  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  of 
Cheltenham,  were  amongst  the  most  successful  in 
the  nurserymen's  division  for  Orchids. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  showed  a  fall- 
ing off  from  those  seen  at  previous  shows  at  Jlan- 
chester.  Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  the  only  exhibitor  in 
the  class  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  specimens, 
and  he  was  also  first  for  six  Ericas  and  eight  fine- 
foliage  plants,  Mr.  H.  James  coming  second.  In 
the  amateurs'  class  for  fine-foliaged  plants,  .'\Ir.  G. 
Williams,  gardener  to  Mr.  S.  Baerlein,  Didsbury, 
occupied  the  first  place,  and  also  in  the  class  for 
six  DracEenas,  in  which  Colonel  Wingfleld,  Shrews- 
bury, was  second. 

The  groups  made  a  fine  display.  In  the  nursery- 
men's class  for  a  group  arranged  in  a  space  not  ex- 
ceeding 250  square  feet,  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Son, 
Liverpool,  were  first,  and  Mr.  J.  Mason,  Ashton-on- 
Mersey,  second  ;  both  were  excellent  arrangements. 
In  the  corresponding  class  for  amateurs  Mr.  S. 
Baerlein  came  to  the  front,  and  Mr.  S.  Lord  was 
second.  There  were  other  groups  put  up,  not  for 
competition,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Upper  HoUoway, 
having  a  group  composed  of  Orchids  and  other 
choice  plants.  The  collections  of  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker 
and  Son,  Mr.  J.  Charleswortb,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
and  Mr.  W.  Owen,  Northwich,  also  contributed 
greatly  to  the  exhibition. 

Hardyherbaceousplantswerewell shown.  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  of  Chester,  showed  well  in  the 
nurserymen's  division,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of 
Cheshunt,  came  first  for  forty  alpines.  Mr.  Plant, 
gardener  to  Mr.  R.  P.  Gill,  Woodhayes  Hall,  Ashton- 
on-Mersey,  was  first  in  the  class  for  a  collection  of 
thirty  hardy  herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants. 

PANSIES  were  excellent ;  also  Roses.  .Vnd  in 
the  several  classes  Mr.  J.  Marshall,  Buckley,  Mr.  J. 
Dickens,  Higher  Broughton,  Mrs.  Mellor,  Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy,  and  Mr.  G.  Robinson,  Sale,  were  the 
principal  prize-winners.  The  Marechal  Niel  Roses 
sent  by  Mr.  Lambert,  gardener  to  Colonel  Wing- 
field,  were  notable  for  their  fulness  and  large  size. 

Fruit  was  not  plentiful,  but  fairly  good  for  the 


season.  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe,  gardener  to  Sir  W. 
Pease,  Bt.,  M.P.,  Hutton  Hall,  Guisboro',  was  one  of 
the  most  successful. 

Amongst  miscellaneous  groups,  &c,,  the  following 
deserve  mention.  Rhododendrons  from  Messrs.  J. 
Waterer  and  Co.,  Bagshot ;  Conifers  from  Messrs. 
C.  H.  Frettingham  and  Son,  Beeston  ;  Primula 
Sieboldi  from  Messrs.  Ryder  and  Son  ;  Ferns  from 
Jlessrs.  W.  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale  ;  and  groups  from 
Messrs.  F.  and  H.  Dickson,  Chester,  and  Messrs. 
William  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate. 

Sulphuric  acid. — In  The  Garden,  May  5 
(p.  42a),  "  S.  D."  asks  for  particulars  about  vitriolic 
acid  for  killing  weeds  on  walks.  I  have  used  it 
for  the  last  four  years,  and  am  quite  satisfied 
with  it  as  a  weed-killer,  being  much  cheaper  than 
hand-weeding,  easy  of  application,  and  quite  safe 
to  use  with  ordinary  care.  I  shall  best  answer 
"  S.  D.'s  "  query  by  describing  my  way  of  using  the 
acid.  I  got  two  old  paraffin  oil  casks,  holding 
about  41  gallons  each,  fitted  them  with  pivots  to 
work  on  the  carriage  of  a  swing  water-barrow, 
and  measured  into  each  38  gallons  of  water,  and 
with  a  carpenter's  chisel  marked  the  inside  of  each 
cask  with  the  38-gallon  mark  to  ensure  facility  and 
correctness  in  working.  I  then  fitted  up  an  old 
wheel-barrow  on  which  to  convey  the  carboys  con- 
taining the  acid  where  wanted  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeded, and  got  two  large  zinc  water-cans  with 
copper  or  brass  roses,  but  the  acid  burned  holes 
in  them  before  they  were  in  use  half  an  hour, 
making  them  useless.  Two  common  water-cans, 
which  have  done  admirably,  were  then  obtained. 
A  measure  or  two  to  measure  the  acid  with  com- 
pleted our  outfit.  Three  handy  men  were  told  off 
for  the  work,  and  made  to  understand  the  dangerous 
nature  of  the  agent  they  were  to  deal  with.  As  a 
precaution  they  put  on  old  clothes,  but  boots  are  the 
only  things  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  spattering 
of  the  mixture.  One  man  fetches  the  water,  while 
two  distribute  the  acid  mixture.  The  two  casks  are 
used  alternately  for  mixing  in.  During  the  four 
years  we  have  not  had  2s.  Gd.  worth  of  damage 
done  to  men's  hands,  clothing,  or  utensils,  except 
the  zinc  cans  noted  above.  We  put  2  gallons  of 
acid  to  38  gallons  of  water.  The  roses  should  not 
have  too  wide  a  spread,  or  be  too  coarse.  The 
mixture  should  not  be  poured  out  too  fast  so  as  to 
run  on  the  walk,  but  be  allowed  time  to  soak  down 
to  the  roots  of  the  weeds,  and  the  water  should  be 
clean.  One  great  advantage  of  the  acid  is  that  the 
solidity  of  the  surface  of  the  walk  is  never  dis- 
turbed, as  by  hand-weeding. — J.  B. 


Obituary. 

Mr.  Rauch,  whose  death  was  mentioned  last  week, 
was  an  old  assistant  of  Loudon,  in  Bayswater.  Mr. 
Marnork  writes :  "  I  knew  Rauch  intimately.  I 
observed  your  notice  of  his  death  in  The  Garden. 
He  was  a  most  valuable  help  to  poor  Loudon."  Hewas 
a  greatly  respected  man  in  Austria,  being  in  charge 
of  the  Emperor's  garden  at  Laxenburg,  where  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  some  years  ago. 
It  is  a  stately  and  picturesque  garden  with  natural 
objects,  quite  distinct  from  the  ghastly  Schonbrunn, 
and  other  gardens  of  the  clipped  order  in  Vienna. 

"  The  English  Flower  Garden."—  Persons 
who  have  failed  to  secure  copies  of  this  are  informed 
that  the  second  edition  will  be  ready  in  September. 

JOadtr. — Give  the  house  in  wliich  the  trees  ai-e  gi-owing 
a  thorough  smoldng  at  night  with  tobacco  paper,  and  then 
again  in  the  morning,  afterwards  well  syringing  the  foliage. 

Names  of  Tjlants.—  ('■  7(.— Apparently  Sobralia  mac- 

rantha.  but  the  flower  was  much  shrivtUed. //.  ir.  Ho r per. 

— Magnolia  conspicua. W..T.  Btti/oc*.— Aorides  Fieldlngi. 

Jiion. — A  form  of  Cattleya  Lawrenceana. Sfrond. — 

Pulmonaria  sacchaiata. 11'.  T.  //.— Peniettya  mucronata. 

H'.  T.,  llVr/ton.— 1,  the  I'lume  Poppy  (liocconia  cordata); 

2.  Pileworc  (Fi'cariaraninieuloides). 0.  ir'a//  — l.Saxifraga 

Cyml-ialaria ;    *2,   Euphorbia   amygdaloides ;    3.    Pyrethrum 

Tehihatchewi  ;    4,   Ribcs    aureum. Miss   //oiris— Ribss 

aurc\im.— — C.  11'.  a.— Snowdrop  tree  (Amel.-.nchier  cana- 
densis).  D.  P.— One  is  Ornithoglaum  nutans  ;  Fritillaria 

not    recognised. J.   Sale. — Your    plant    is    Anomatheca 

crueuta. T.  R. — Myosotis    azorica,   but  specimen   much 

withered.— —('on.)(an(  Kimltr.—l,  Adiantum  scutum  ;  2,  not 
recognised,    send    better  specimen ;    3,  Selaginella  Ciesia 
4,  Adiantxim  concinnum  ;  5,  Pteris  tremula 
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WOODS  &  FORESTS. 


PRUNING  CONIFEROUS  TREES. 
Plantations   of  Pine  and  other  Conifers  are 
now  starting  into  growth,  and  so  far  there  has 
not  been  any  serious  damage  done  to   tender 
species  by  late  spring  frosts.     The  Larch  has 

.  been  in  full  flower  for  some  time  back,  and  on 
the  whole  I  have  never  seen  it  look  better,  and 

.should  the  trees  receive  no  sudden  check  a  good 
crop  of  cones  may  be  expected.  Young  planta- 
tions of  Larch  and  other  species  of  Fir  ought  to 
be  examined  at  this  season,  and  any  trees  that 
have  been  damaged  by  hares,  deer,  or  black 
game,  and  that  are  assuming  the  shape  of  bushes 
had  better  be  pruned  and  trimmed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  direct  the  energies  of  the  plant  to  the 
formation  of  wood  in  the  maLn  stem.  In  prun- 
ing these  trees,  care  should  be  taken  to  cut  off 
as  few  branches  as  is  consistent  with  the  proper 
execution  of  the  work,  and  in  many  cases  cut- 
ting back  a  branch  or  even  disbudding  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  Every  tree  that  has  been 
damaged  by  vermin  or  otl^er^visehas  a  character 
and  shape  of  its  own,  but  as  soon  as  the  prac- 
tised pruner  casts  his  eye  on  it  he  sees  at  the 
first  glance  what  is  wanted.  A  great  many  trees 
that  have  lost  their  leaders  accidentally  may  be 
effectually  treated  by  disbudding,  which  con- 
sists in  pinching  off  the  superfluous  buds  at  the 
top  when  the  trees  are  starting  into  growth  in 
spring  and  leaving  the  most  centi-al  for  the 
future  leader.  I  generally  perform  this  work 
with  my  finger  and  thumb.  The  advantage  of 
this  system  is  that  the  trees  are  not  allowed  to 
produce  branches  and  leaders  that  have  to  be 
cut  off.  Ornamental  Conifers  should  have  par- 
ticular attention  at  present,  and  any  rival  leaders 
at  the  top  should  be  removed  at  once.  Should 
any  of  the  Picea  tribe  have  been  injured  by 
late  spring  frosts,  they  are  sure  to  produce 
several  leaders  at  the  top.  Wlien  these  appear 
they  should  be  pinched  off  at  once.  Some 
species  of  trees  that  have  lost  their  leaders  by 
accident  do  not  readily  produce  a  new  one,  and 
under  such  conditions  I  have  tied  up  a  side 
branch  and  trained  it  as  a  leader  with  perfect 
success.  When  such  is  the  case,  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  cut  off'  the  tips  of  the  branches  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  new  leader,  by  which 
means  extra  strength  and  substance  are  thrown 
into  the  upright  shoot. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  trees  produce 
double  leaders  after  they  have  attained  a 
size  that  they  cannot  be  reached  with  the 
pruning  knife.  Under  such  conditions  no  better 
tool  can  lie  used  for  their  removal  than  the 
pruning  chisel  fixed  upon  a  shaft  of  convenient 
length,  as  it  makes  a  clean  sloping  cut,  which 
letains  no  moisture  and  soon  heals.  Young 
trees  in  the  nursery  should  be  examined,  and 
where  two  or  more  leaders  are  starting  at  the 
top  the  superfluous  ones  should  be  pinched  ofl' 
at  once.  As  a  general  rule  coniferous  trees  are 
not  stem-pruned,  except  under  exceptional 
circumstances.  Trees,  however,  growing  in 
isolated  positions  and  along  the  margins  of 
plantations  .should  have  .all  dead  branches,  hard 
snags,  and  stumps  cut  oft'  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tinn  of  a  loose  knot  in  tlie  timber  when  cut  up 
for  use.  The  thinning  of  plantations  should  be 
conducted  in  such  a  way  that  die  trees  in  the 
interior  eftectually  prune  themselves.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  assist 
Nature  in  the  operation  by  knocking  off  the 
dead  branches  witli  a  pole,  by  which  means  the 
stems  are  relieved  of  the  dead  rubbish,  and 
a  better  and  freer  circulation  of  air  is  se- 
cured throughout  the  plantation.     This  applies 


principally  to  plantations  in  an  active  state  of 
growth. 

Ornamental  coniferous  trees  are  sometunes 
stem-pruned,  but  this  is  a  matter  altogether 
of  taste,  some  owners  preferring  to  see  a 
portion  of  the  stem,  while  others  like  to  see 
their  trees  closely  feathered  from  the  ground 
upwards.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some 
of  the  largest  Coniferte  to  be  seen  in  this 
country  have  more  the  appearance  of  gigantic 
shrubs  than  trees,  but  this  state  of  things  can 
be  eftectually  corrected  by  the  removal  of  a  few 
of  the  under  branches  where  desirable  without 
any  ]ierceptible  injury  to  the  tree.  Amateurs, 
however,  who  wish  their  trees  stem-pruned 
should  remember  that  a  few  tiers  of  living 
branches  cannot  be  removed  from  a  tree  at  ouce 
without  injuring  its  health,  and  if  carried 
too  far  would  kill  the  tree  altogether.  As 
a  practical  illustration  of  this  I  may  state  that 
on  planning  a  new  road  on  a  stretch  of  Heather 
ground  where  a  number  of  seedling  Scotch 
Firs  had  sprung  up  to  a  height  of  8  feet  and  ob- 
scured the  view,  I  had  the  trees  stem-pruned, 
leaving  some  three  or  four  tiers  of  branches  at 
the  top,  and  the  result  was  that  all  these  trees 
died.  Of  course,  this  was  a  matter  of  no  im- 
portance, as  the  trees  had  to  be  removed,  but  it 
shows  clearly  that  living  branches  cannot  be 
removed  to  any  extent  without  serious  injury. 
The  following  ornamental  trees  may  be  stem- 
pruned  with  perfect  safety  by  removing  a 
few  of  the  under  branches  to  show  the  stem 
when  desirable :  Cedars  of  sorts,  Cephalo- 
taxus,  Cupressus  of  sorts,  Junipers  of  sorts, 
Podocarpus,  Prumnopitys,  Sequoia  (Redwood 
Tree),  Thujopsis  of  sorts,  Torreya,  and  Wel- 
lingtonia  gigantea.  These  trees  sometimes  pro- 
duce unwieldy  side  branches  as  well  as  rival 
leaders,  all  of  which  may  be  corrected  by  a  few 
timely  cuts  with  a  sharp  knife. 

J.  B.  'Webster. 


Pollarding' and  disfiguring  trees. — Happily 
for  the  present  generation,  the  rage  tor  disfiguring 
trees  and  shrubs  by  cutting  them  into  unnatural 
forms,  has  passed  away ;  and,  though  for  a  short 
time,  it  was  re-imported  from  Holland  after  the 
Revolution,  Lord  Bacon  dealt  a  death-blow  to  the 
system  when  he  wrote,  "  As  to  the  making  of  knots 
and  figures,  they  be  but  toys;  you  may  see  as  good 
sights  many  times  in  tarts.  I  do  not  like  images 
cut  out  in  Juniper  or  other  garden  stuffs ;  they  are 
for  children."  But,  unfortunately,  even  now  we 
have  sometimes  to  lament  the  disfigurement  of  our 
rural  scenery  by  injudicious  lopping  and  beheading; 
for,  to  the  farmer's  eye,  the  prolific,  though  pol- 
larded and  mutilated,  Oak  and  Ash,  and  the  cropped, 
but  yielding,  'Willow  are  more  valuable  than  the 
best  specimens  of  free-growing,  hedgerow  timber. 
Undoubtedly,  the  finest  landscape  effects  are  to  be 
obtained  from  trees  which  have  neither  been  clipped 
into  deformity  nor  elbowed  into  insignificance. 

Staking  newly-planted  trees. — The  effectual 
staking  of  trees,  particularly  when  young  and 
newly  planted,  conduces  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
after-success  of  the  trees,  as  all  experienced  foresters 
have  ample  proof.  Neglect  of  this  operation  is  often 
the  cause  of  the  trees  succumbing  to  even  mode- 
rate gales,  and  even  if  they  are  not  uprooted,  they 
seldom  grow  vertically,  on  account  of  having  been 
forced  to  one  side  before  the  roots  had  obtained  a 
firm  hold  of  the  soil.  There  are  various  methods 
of  staking  trees,  but  that  which  I  have  long  prac 
tised  has  proved  very  effective.  I  find  that  strong 
Ash,  Oak,  or  deal  poles  are  the  best;  they  should  be 
straight,  and  long  enough  to  go  well  up  amongst 
the  branches  of  the  tree,  as  it  is  the  head  which 
recjuires  supporting.  A  very  common  method  of 
tying,  and  one  which  may  be  recommended  for  its 
simplicity,  is  using  old  sacking  about  G  inches  in 
width.  This  is  bound  round  the  tree  for  protection, 
and  tied  tightly  to  the  stake  with  tarred  cord ;  the 


stake  is  then  made  fast  to  the  guard  by  tjing  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  wind  does  not  cause  the 
tree  to  chafe  against  the  iron  or  woodwork  of  the 
guard,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  During  the  grow- 
ing season,  especially  with  such  rapid-growing  trees 
as  the  Poplar,  the  ties  should  be  frequently  ex- 
amined to  prevent  damage  being  done  by  the  strings. 
'Where  labour  is  not  plentiful,  and  the  trees  are 
likely  to  be  neglected  in  this  respect,  a  good  plan 
is  to  use  jute,  matting,  or  any  durable  material  in 
the  form  of  a  band,  which  is  put  round  the  tree, 
crossing  the  two  ends  between  the  tree  and  the 
stake,  and  tying  them  at  the  back  of  the  stake. 
Thus  treated,  the  cord  cannot  injure  the  tree,  the 
crossing  between  it  and  the  stake  forming  a  kind  of 
cushion,  which  prevents  chafing.  Where  guards 
are  not  used,  the  best  plan  is  to  place  three  stakes, 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  about  2  feet  from  the 
stem  of  the  tree ;  their  tops  are  then  brought  to- 
gether and  tied,  using  old  sacking  to  protect  the 
tree,  as  before.  Although  this  method  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  firmness,  I  very  much  prefer  the  guards 
for  roadways,  affording,  as  they  do,  greater  protec- 
tion to  the  stems. — C.  D. 

The  "White  Pine.— Mr.  H.  Mayr,  of  Tokio, 
Japan,  praises  Pinus  Strobus  as  being  the  most 
valuable  of  Conifers  for  rapidity  of  growth,  and 
for  an  annual  increment  of  wood.  In  Germany, 
where  there  is  a  pure  forest  of  this  Pine,  300 
acres  in  extent,  portions  of  which  are  120  years 
of  age,  it  has  been  found  that  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years  the  'White  Pine  equals  in  size  a 
Scotch  Pine  of  120  years'  growth ;  and  further,  that 
at  the  age  of  seventy  years  a  forest  of  'White  Pine 
gives  an  annual  increase  of  three  cords  of  wood 
per  acre,  while  one  of  the  Scotch  Pine  gives  only  a 
trifle  over  two  cords. 

*,,*  'What  do  our  readers  say  to  this  ? — Ed. 

The  Pyrenean  Pine  (Pinus  pyrenaica). — The 
foliage  of  this  tree  is  very  distinct,  quite  unlike  that 
of  any  other  Conifer.  The  leaves  are  in  pairs,  of  a 
beautiful  grass-green  colour,  and  from  (J  inches  to 
7  inches  in  length.  It  can  easily  be  distinguished 
from  other  Pines  on  account  of  the  deep  yellow- 
coloured  bark  on  its  young  shoots ;  the  cones  are 
about  2-2"  inches  long,  rather  egg-shaped,  on  short 
foot-stalks,  sometimes  in  twos,  but  mostly  solitary. 
It  was  discovered  on  the  Pyrenean  Mountains, 
where  it  forms  extensive  forests  by  Captain  Cook, 
by  whom  seeds  of  it  were  sent  home  in  1843.  This 
tree  is  highly  ornamental,  especially  when  young  ; 
its  fine,  upright-growing,  light  green  leaves,  and 
the  orange-coloured  bark  on  the  terminal  shoots 
being  its  most  striking  and  beautiful  features 
during  that  stage ;  but  when  older  it  assumes  a 
coarser  habit  of  growth ;  its  branches  become 
stout,  wide-spreading,  and  straggling,  and  alto- 
gether its  general  appearance  is  far  from  attractive. 
It  is  not  Hkely  to  be  ever  valuable  as  a  timber 
tree  in  this  country,  the  wood  being  of  inferior 
quality.  This  Pine  has  never  been  extensively 
planted,  on  account  of  its  scarcity  throughout  the 
trade  and  the  difficulty  in  procuring  seed  true  to 
name. — B. 

The  Spurge  for  coverts  (Daphne  Laureola). — 
The  Spurge  or  'Wood  Laurel  forms  a  dense  ever- 
green bush,  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  with  large, 
thick,  glossy,  dark  green  leaves,  disposed  in  tufts 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches;  the  yellowish  green 
flowers  are  produced  in  drooping  clusters  of  five. 
They  appear  in  mild  seasons  soon  after  Christmas, 
and  continue  until  March,  when  they  are  succeeded 
by  oval  berries,  green  at  first,  but  black  when  ripe, 
at  which  time  they  form  a  favourite  food  with  the 
robin  and  other  small  singing  birds.  The  Spurge 
Laurel  is  not  only  a  native  of  Britain,  but  of  most 
other  parts  of  Europe,  in  woods,  and  consequently 
thrives  best  in  the  shade ;  it  will  grow  under  the 
drip  of  trees,  where  few  other  shriibs  would,  and  al- 
though its  flowers  are  not  showy,  it  is  a  valuable 
plant  for  shrubberies  and  coverts  from  its  being 
evergreen  and  having  thick,  glossy  leaves,  disposed 
in  tufts  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  which  be- 
come almost  black  if  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
There  is  a  variegated  variety  of  the  Wood  Laurel 
which  has  its  leaves  more  or  less  margined  with 
pale  yellowish  white. — 0. 
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Special  Cheap  Offer 

(ALL   CARRIAGE   FREE) 

OF  FIRST-CLASS 

BEDDING  (L  BORDER  PLANTS,  &c. 

For  the  coming:  season  by 

S.    SHEFPEESON, 

PLORIST, 

PROSPECT  HOUSE,  BELPEK,  DERBYSHIRE. 

The  piices  are  quoted  at  per  dozen  ctr  hundred,  but  persons 
with  small  gardens  may  solect  smaller  quantities  without  any 
additional  price,  but  not  less  than  I's,  worth  carriage  free. 

OH E Y S A N T H E M U M S . — Great  Special 
Culture.  The  best  and  most  distinct  varieties  only  of 
the  large-flowered.  Incurved,  Reflexed,  early  and  late  bloomers, 
Ponjpcues,  Japanese,  Ac  ,  including  many  grand  new  varieties 
by  the  best  English.  Continental,  and  American  raisers  ;  12 
distinct  varieties,  named,  well-rooted  plants  for  "28.;  24  for 
uS.  (>d.,  frep. 

SINGLE    DAHLIAS.  —  Strong    Seedlings 
from  newest  varieties,  including  new  whites  to  bloom 
well  this  summer.  Is  3d.  per  dozen,  extra  strong,  Is.  (31. 

EUCHSTAS.— Great  Special  Culture  of  these. 
200  varieties,  many  fine  new  of  ISST.     Double  and  single, 
light  and  dark,  2s.  per  dozen,  true  to  name  and  well  rooted. 

CHEYSAJsTTHEMUMS  (Annuals)— Carter's 
six  grand  new  varieties  :  Earl  Beaconsfield,  Xew  Double 
White,  The  Queen,  New  Doulde  Golden.  The  Sultan,  and 
W.  E.  Gladstone.  Nnthiner  can  excel  the  brilliant  beauty  of 
these,  and  smothered  with  bloom  all  aummer.  Two  of  each 
for  Is. 

SUNFLOWER.  —  Carter's    Grand    New 
Double,  golden  yellow,  12  for  Is. 

TOMATOES.  —  The  three  best  sorts  for 
amateurs  and  exhibitors  :  Carter's  Perfection,  the 
Mikado,  and  Kay's  Early  Prolific,  strong  plants,  four  of  each 
for  Is.  Od. 

VERBENAS. — Seedlings  from  Roemar's  new 
hybrids,  far  ahead  of  all  others  for  exhibition  and  frce- 

flowe'iog.  12  varieties,  mixed,  for  Is. 

And  all  the  following  first-class  Bedding  Annuals  at 
2s.  6d.  per  100,  50  for  Is.  6d.,  50O  for  10b. 

LARGE-FLOWERING  IMPORTED 
DOUBLE  WrOOKS,  Chrysanthemum  and  Victoria 
Asters,  French  striped,  and  African  Lemon  and  Orange  Mari- 
golds, fi^nest  Scotch  varieties,  Godetia  Lad}*,  satin-rose,  and 
Duchess  of  Albany,  two  grand  new  variertes  Cornflower,  the 
new  blue  splendid  Nasturtium,  tall  and  dwarf,  newest  varie- 
ties mixed  Dianthus  diadematiis,  beautiful  white  or  mixed 
Everlastings. 

S.    SHEPPERSON, 

FLORIST, 

PROSPECT   HOUSE,  BELPER,  DERBYSHIRE. 


PENTSTEMONS. 

CLEARANCE  SALE. 

A  charming  assorlment  of  the  newest  and  most  beautiful 
varieticp.  Splendid  for  the  garden.  Choice  named  sorts,  fine 
young  plants,  ptr  dozen,  2s.  6d.  ;  six  for  Is.  6d.  Extra  chnice, 
ver  dozen,  3s.  Od.  ;  six  for  2s.,  carriage  free.— DANIELS  BROS., 
Town  Close  Nurseries,  Norwich. 

DAHLIAS.— CLEAEANCE  SALE.— From 
our  magnificent  collection,  including  all  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  popular  vdrieties.  Show  and  Kancy,  Pompone  and 
[■ingle-flowered,  per  doz.,  4s.;  6  for  28.  3d.;  per  100,  30s.  New 
aod  extra  choice  sorts,  per  doz.,  6s.;  (j  for  3s.  6d.;  per  100,  459. 
Cactus- flowered  varieties,  new  and  select,  includ.ng  the  most 
beautiful  and  distinct  sorts,  per  doz.,  Gs.;  6  for  3s.  Od.;  3  for 
ils.  All  in  strong  young  plauts,  correctly  named,  i'ost  free. — 
DANIELS  BROS.,  Town  Close  Nurseries,  Norwich. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  —  CLEARANCE 
SALE.  -A  splendid  collection,  including  all  the  most 
beautiful  and  popular  varif^ties.  Incurved,  .Tapmefe,  or  Pom- 
pone. Strong,  welhroot.d  cuttings,  correctly  named,  perdi>7., 
Is.  6d.;  per  100,  IDs.  6d.  Extra  chuico  sorts,  per  doz.,  i^s,  i;d.; 
per  100,  15s.  Post  free.— DANIELS  BROS.,  Town  Close  Nur- 
series, Norwich. 


]^EW     DOUBLE     ZONAL     PELAEGO- 

i-1  NIUM3.— Splen  id  massive  double  flowers  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  lovely  colours,  magnificent  for  pots.  Fine  young 
autumn- struck  plants,  correctly  named,  per  doz.,  2s.  (5d..  0  for 
Is.  (5d.  Extra  choice,  per  doz.,' 3s.  i>d.,  f>  for  2°.  CaiTiage  tree. 
—DANIELS  BROS.,  Town  Close  Nurseries,  Norwich. 


ROSES 

IN  POTS  ;   all  the  beat  New  and  Old  English  and 

Foreign  sorts,  from  18s.  to  36s.  per  dozen. 

DESCRIPTIVE    LIST  FREE   ON  APPLICATION. 

These  World-famed  ROSES  cannot  fail  to  give  the 

greatest  satisfaction. 


RICHARD    SMITH    &   CO., 

Nurserymen  and  Seed   Uerchants, 
WORCESTER, 


DUTCH  BULBS.    DUTCH  BULBS. 

J,  J.  GRULLEMANS   &  SON'S 

TRADE  CATALOGUE  for  ISSS  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 

free  on  application. 

WEST  END  NURSERIES, 

NOOEDWYK,  near  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND. 

Catalocues  will  be  sent  only  to  Tradesmen. 


EXTRAOEDINAEY  OFFER.— New  Cactus 
Dahlia  Henry  Patrick.— I  grow  it  largely  for  cut  flowers  ; 
pure  white;  none  can  equal  it;  gained  First-class  Certificate 
E.H.S.  ;  secure  it  ;  do  not  lose  a  season.  Twelve  good  plants, 
3s.  ;  100  for  2l8.,  post  free.  Sixpence  each  if  less  than  12  sent. 
— W.  Cross,  Florist,  Newark,  Notts. 


OLD  -  FA  SHIONED  HEDGES.— English 
Yews,  bushy,  and  with  a  profusion  of  fibrous  roots,  1 J  to 
2  feet,  68.  per  doz.,  35s.  per  100  ;  2  to  2i  feet,  88.  per  doz,,  508. 
per  100  ;  2^  to  3  feet,  9s.  per  doz.,  60s.  per  100  ;  3  to  31  feet,  ISs. 
per  doz.,  84s.  per  100.  Prices  of  larger  sizes  and  other  Ever- 
greens suitable  for  Hedges  (e.g.,  Tree  Box,  Holly,  Laurel, 
Privet,  Cypress,  Juniper,  Thuja,  &c.}  on  application.— Richard 
Smith  &  Co.,  Nureersmaen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 


RICHARDSON'S 


HORTICULTURAL 

BUILDINGS 


iv. 


.^AC 


^ 


Numerous 

Prize  Medals 
and  Certificates  of  Merit 


Fixed  in  any  part  of  the  King- 
dom  with  Hot-water  Appa- 
ratus complete.    Ca- 
talogue free. 


^so 


n 


Horticidt  v.ral  Builders  d:  ffot-zcater  Engineers, 

ID -A.  K.  Xj I  IsT  G-T  OIT . 


TVY-LEAVED  PELARGONIUMS— Magni- 

-L  ficent  new  double-flowered  varieties  of  the  most  ch.armiog 
and  brilliant  colours.  Splendid  for  pots  or  the  garden.  Fine 
young  plants,  well  set  with  flower-buds,  correctly  named,  per 
tloz.,  3s.  Od.  ;  six  for  '2f.  Kxtra  choice  sorts,  per  doz.,  4s.  ijd.  ; 
6  for  2s.  6d.;  3  for  le.  6d.,  carriage  free. 

DANIELS  BROS.  ^N^seSr  NORWICH. 


THE  GARDEN.— SCALE  OF  CHAKGES 
FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS:  Charge  for  single  insertions, 
five  lines,  about  thirty-four  words  or  less.  In  body  type,  3s.  ; 
each  additional  line  of  about  nine  words,  6d.  Across  two 
columns,  per  inch,  128,  ;  across  three  columns,  per  inch,  18s. ; 
whole  page,  £8.  Special  positions,  £9  a  page.  No  advertise- 
ment inserted  at  a  less  price  than  3s. 

Charge  for  Serial  Advertisements  :— Horticultural :  6  inser- 
tions, 5s.  per  inch  per  insertion ;  13  ditto,  at  4s.  6d.  ditto ; 
20  or  more  ditto,  at  48.  ditto.  General :  1  insertion,  at  7s.  per 
inch ;  6  ditto,  at  6s.  per  inch  per  insertion ;  13  ditto,  5s.  6d. 
ditto ;  26  ditto,  at  58,  ditto. 

Gardeners  and  Others  Wanting  Situations.- 25  words  or 
less,  Is.  6d.  ;  each  additional  line,  6d.  These  advertisements 
muat  be  prepaid. 

Advertisements  for  ensuing  number  should  reach  the  oflice 
early  In  the  week  to  ensure  insertion.  No  advertisement  can 
be  "altered"  or  "stopped"  after  Thursday  morning's  post. 
Advertisers  not  having  a  regular  account  at  The  Garden  Office 
are  requested  to  accompany  their  orders  by  a  remittance. 

Cheques  and  P.O.  Orders  payable  to  Thomas  Spanswick. 
All  letters  to  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  37,  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  Loudon,  W.C.,  and  not  to  individudls. 


ARCHIMEDEAN 


LAWN  MOWERS. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  Far  superior  to  any  of  ours.  —Vide  The  Field. 

*'  Remarkably  easy  to  work."— Vide  (■ardener's  Magazine. 

"The  quickest,  most  simple,  and  most  efficient  mower 
ever  used."— Vide  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

"  We  feel  bound  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  one  of 
tbe  best  mowers  we  have  as  yet  made  acquaintance  with." 
—Vide  Floral  World. 


Prices  from  Twenty-five  Shilliners. 

Delivered  carriage  free  to  all  railway  stations  in  Great  Britain. 

JOHN  G.    ROLLINS   &  CO.    (Limited), 

OLD  SWAN  WHARF,  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON. 


WRIQHT  &  HOLMES 


Figure  6. — Cucumber  Frames. 
Lights  two  inches  thick,  glazed  with  21-oz.  Englleh  glass  in 
our  patent  bars  with  copper  screws.  The  frames  are  of  supe- 
rior make,  sides  and  ends  being  bolted  to  the  iron  legs,  painted 
four  coats,  well  finished.  Carriage  paid  to  any  railway  station 
in  England  or  Wales,  at  the  following  low  prices  for  cash  :— 

8  feet  by  6  feet.. £3    4     O  l  20  feet  by  6  feet.. £7    5    0 

12feet  by  6feet..     4  11     6    24  feet  by  6  feet. .     8  12    6 

16  feet  by  6  feet..      6  O     O  I  28  feet  by  6  feet..  10    0    O 

Packing  cases  charged  4s.  each  ;  if  returned  carriage  paid,  fuU 

amount  allowed.     Illustrated  price  list  on  application  to 

WRIGHT  &  HOLMES 

Horticultural  Bnildera  and  Engineers, 
MIOSKLEY    RI>.,    BIRMINGHAM:. 


Galvanised  Netting  and  Pea  Guards 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 


12  in. 
3   inch  Is.  9d. 
2   inch   2s.  6d. 
Iginch   2s.  lOd.    Ss.  8d. 
1   inch  4a.  Od.     9s.  Od. 


Every  description  of  WIRE- 
M'ORK.  kept  in  stock  or  made 
to   order.      Meu    eent   out   to 

GALVANISED  PEA  GUARDS  ^ri^ro/cmt^^tti^^!! 

OS.  d'izen  lengths,  3  feet  lung.      I:s."i5. 

JOHN  CLABK,  46  &  47,  High  St.,  New  Oxford  St.,  W.C 


GARDEN   STAKES,    LABELS,  VIRGIN 
CORK,  MATS,  RAFFIA,  4c.     None  cheaper.— WATsojf 
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THE   GARDEN. 


[Mat  26,  1888. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED. 


RICHAED  SMITH  &  CO.  beg  to  announce 
that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications  from 
gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  they  wiL,  be  happy  to  supply 
any  lady  or  gentleman  with  particulars,  Ac— 8t.  John's  Nur- 
eeries,  Worcester. 


WANTED,  A  GAEDENER  !!!— Having 
had  long  experience  and  an  extensive  connection,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  RECOMMEND  MEN  thoroughly  capable 
of  filling  vpith  credit  any  situation  in  the  Gardening  World. 
On  receipt  of  full  particulars  we  vrill  recommend  a  suitable 
Man.  Correspondence  invited. — R.  B.  Laied  and  Sons,  Suc- 
cessors to  Downie  &  Laird,  Seed  Merchants,  Edinburgh. 


AS  Under  Gardener  in  a  good  establisliment 
where  three  or  four  are  kept ;  Inside  and  out ;  age  20  ; 
seven  years'  experience  ;  good  character. — "  W.  H.,"  4,  Lincoln 
Road,  Dorking. 


FOEEMAN,  Indoor  or  general;  age  27; 
thirteen  years'  experience  in  all  branches  in  good  places  ; 
house  and  table  decorations ;  three  years  in  present  situation 
as  foreman. — M.  Webster,  The  Gardens,  Newstead  Abbey, 
Notts. 


FOEEMAN  (age  27)  in  good  establishment; 
ten  years' experience  In  good  places  in  Vines,  Peaches, 
Melons.  CucumberB  and  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. — "G.," 
The  Gardens,  Babraham  HaU,  Cambridge. 


FOEEiMAN.— Mr.  Hathaway,  Gardener  to 
Right  Hon.  Earl  Lathom,  can  confidently  recommend  a 
young  man  to  anyone  requiring  a  thoroughly  trustworthy 
man  as  above ;  age  25 ;  four  and  three  quarrer  years  present 
situation. — Address,  Lathom  House,  Ormekirk. 


G 


AEDENER     (Single-handed    or    Under)  ; 

four  years'  good  character. — W.  Pearce,  Lords  Street, 


Hoddesdon,  Herts. 


GARDENER  (Second)  ;    age   25  ;   good  re- 
ferences.  -J.  Gray,  Wellington  House  Lodge,  Leyland, 
Preston. 

ARDE:NEE    (Head),    age    35;    married"! 

eighteen  years'  thorough  practical  expeiience ;  seven 
years  gardener  to  the  late  Canon  Sutton  ;  leaving  through  his 
death;  highest  testimonials  and  references. — W.  R.  BLoxHAii, 
Brant  Brouyhton,  Newark. 


GAEDENEE. — Situation  wanted  as  good 
Slngle-handtd,  where  help  is  given  ;  understands  the 
general  routine  r  f  gardening  ;  nine  year*'  experience  in  good 
situations. — Apply,  "  A_  H.,"  102,  Aberford,  Leeds,  Yorks. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working);  age  36; 
married ;  two  children  (youngest  age  9) ;  twenty-two 
years'  practical  expeiience  in  early  and  late  forcing  of  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  and  flowers;  also  flower  and 
kitchen  gardens  ;  four  years  in  last  situation  ;  character  of  the 
hi ehest  order  ;  abstainer. — "  C.  M.,"  3,  Albert  Terrace,  Castle 
Hill,  Ealing.  W. 


GAEDENEE  (Second)  in  the  Houses ;  ago  21 ; 
eighteen  monttis'  good  character;  total  abstainer. — G. 
Hyde,  The  Gardens,  Godden  Grccu,  Sevenoaks. 

0^  AEDENP^R,  wliere  another  is  kept,  or 
T  good  Single-handed;  age  30  ;  married,  ttree  cnildren  ; 
good  knowledge  of  stove  and  greenhousa  plants,  Vines,  flower 
and  kitchen  garden  ;  four  year.s  in  present  situation  ;  good 
character. -"  N.  S.,'  15,  Russell  Terrace,  Ravenswood  Eoad, 
Balham,  3.W. 

GAEDENEE  (Head  Working) ;  life  experi- 
ence  in  good  estiblisbments ;  thoroughly  undersands 
aU  branches  ;  excellent  character  ;  age  ;;0  ;  married,  no  family. 
— H.  TVLLim,  0,  Streatham  Terrace,  Eardlej'  Road,  Streatham, 
B.W. 

GAEDENEE  (Head  Working);  age  35, 
married;  disengaged  the  end  of  .lunc;  six  and  a  half 
yeara'  head  with  present  employer ;  leaving  at  own  request ; 
ha»  had  a  life  of  fir.st-cla.H8  experience  in  noblemen's  efttablish- 
tnents  ;  excellent  character  and  references  ;  good  in  hind  and 
stock  if  required. — Willis,  Whitchurch,  Reading. 

ARDENER     (Head    Working).  —  John 

KuNNELL,  Moiik.shatch,  Guildford,  Surrey;  age  28, 
married;  thirteen  years'  experience  in  all  branches;  liighly 
recommended  by  present  employer  aa  above,  having  been  with 
him  nearly  five  ytar«. 

GAKDENEJt  (Head),  where  one  or  two  are 
kejit;  thirteen  yearn' exi->e»icnce  in  all  branches  ;  can  be 
highly  rccornmondcd.  — "  M.  D.,'  Warren  House  Gardtn",  Stan- 
more,  Middltisfcx, 

HEWJTT,  Tlio  Gardens,  Tlieydon  drove, 

•    (Niti  rc'.ommend  a  young  man,  who  has  been  under 
him  nix  ycar.s,  aa  Gardener,  L'nder  or  Single-handed  ;  age  21. 

GAEDENEE  (Head).— ^Nfr.  W.  Wildsmitii, 
(iardencr  to  Vlscoimt  Kvorfiloy.  Heckfiold,  Wlnchfield, 
Ifl  de«irout  of  procuring  an  hi>pf»inlnicnt  for  a  young  man, 
age  2'l,  who  served  him  as  Foreman  over  three  years,  giving 
complete  satisfaction  in  every  department  of  work ;  he 
Ib  full  of  enthusiaam  in  respect  of  his  calling,  and  is  a  good 
dlflciX'Unanan ;  no  small  place  accepted. 


JOUENEYMAN.— The  advertiser  wishes  to 
recommend  an  intelligent  young  man  as  above,  under  a 
good  foreman;  age  24;  four  years'  character.— Gardener, 
Oakfield,  South  Dulwlch. 


JOUENEYMAN  in  the  Houses  in  a  good 
establishment ;  age  22  ;  four  yeara  in  present  situation, 
and  can  have  excellent  recommendations.— H.  Silcock,  Dove- 
ridge  Hall,  Derby. 


JOUENEYMAN,  inside  or  inside  and  out; 
aj,^e  20  ;  five  yeara  in  l^st  situation  as  Under  Gardener  ; 
excellent  character. —  Wm.  Horner,  5,  High  Grange,  Howdeu- 
le-Wear,  Darlington. 


SECOND,  -where  three  or  four  are  kept,  or 
Under  Journeyman.— E.  Hoar,  Gardener  to  Miss  Foster, 
can  witli  confidence  recommend  James  Stevens,  vpho  has  lived 
under  him  for  the  past  two  years,  as  an  energetic,  steady  young 
man  ;  age  20.— E.  Hoar,  The  Gardens,  West  Bank,  Alton, 
Hants. 


RANSOMES' 


SILVER  MEDALS 

INVENTIONS  EXHIBITION,   18S5. 
LIVERPOOL  EXHIBITION,  18S6. 


L  AlffN  MOlfiTERS. 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

IN  ALL  SIZES  TO   SUIT  EVERY   REQUIREMENT. 
"  NEW  AUTOMATON,"  the  best  Gear  Machine.' 
"CHAIN  AUTOMATON,"  the  best  Chain  Machine. 
"  NEW  PARIS,"  the  best  small  Machine. 
NEW  EDGE  CTTTXER,  the  only  one  of  real  service. 
NEW  BANK  CUTTER,  the  best  for  cuttint;  Slopes 
"  NEW  AUTOMATON  "  GARDEN  ROLLERS. 

List  Free.      Month's  Tried.      Curriarjc  Paid. 
Orders  Executed  PROarpTLY    bt   all    Ironmongers. 

RANSOMES,  SIMS  &  JEFFERIES,  Ld. 

X  IP  S  "W  X  C  li. 


THE   BEST  REMEDY   FOR   INDIGESTION. 


CAMOMILE   PILLS. 

Are  confidently  recommended  as  a  simple  but  certain 
remedy  for 

^*  INDIGESTION*'^ 

See  Testunonial,  selected  from  liundreds  :— 

CROYDON,  1885. 

"  Having  been  a  sufferer  from  Indi- 
gestion for  many  years,  J  am  happy  to 
say  that  I  have  at  last  not  only  been 
relieved  but  perfectly  cured  by  using 
Norton's  Pills,  and  confidently  recom- 
mend them  to  all  suffering  from  the  same. 
"7.   WILKINSONr 

For  other  Testimonials,  see  Monthly  Magazines. 
Sold  everywhere,  price  is.  i\d.,  25.  gd.  and  lis. 


HOLLOWAY'S 

PILLS. —  Iiidif^^estion. — How  much  thought 
lias  lieen  beatowud  and  what  voluminous  treatises  have 
been  written  upon  this  universal  and  diatresying  disease, 
wliicli  is  with  certainty  and  safety  dispelled  witliout  fear  of 
relapse  by  a  conrso  of  thi.^  purifying,  EootblnK,  and  tonie  medi- 
cine !  It  acts  directly  on  the  fctumach,  liver,  and  liowels— 
tlien  directly,  though  no  less  effectively,  on  the  brjun,  norvea, 
vesKels,  and  glands,  introducing  such  order  throughout  the 
entire  syHtcm  that  harmony  dwells  between  each  organ  and  its 
functions. 


MARKETS. 


"W"IIOLKS.A.rjK      PRICKS. 
COVENT  GARDEN. 


VEGETABLES. 


Artichokes,  per  doz. 
Beans,   Kidney,  per 

Aspara£;u8,  per  bun. 
UauJlflowere,  each  .. 
Lettuces,  per  doz.  . . 
Endive,  per  doz.  . . 
Ouciimbers,  each  . . 
Celery,  per  bundle.. 
Mustard  and  Cress 
and  mixed  salads 
Mushrooms,  per  bask. 
Seakale,  per  basket 


B.  d. 

1  0- 

1  6- 
1  0- 
0  3- 

0  9- 

1  0- 

0  4- 

1  6- 

0  4- 

0  6. 

0  9- 


s.d. 

■   L'  0 

0  0 

4  0 

0  4 

1  3 

2  0 
0  7 
2  0 

0  9 

1  0 

1  0 


Horse   Radish,    per 

bundle 

Beetroot,  per  doz.  . . 
Tomatoes,  per  lb.  . . 
Spinach,  per  bxishel 
Turnips,  per  bunch 
Carrots  .^  ..  .. 
Leeks  ..  ..  „  .. 
Cabbage,  per  doz.  . . 
Coleworts,   per  doz. 

bunches 

English  Onions,  sieve 
Spanish  ditto       ,, 
I  Capsicums,    per  100 


8.  d.  s.  d 


1  2- 
1  0- 
1  0- 
1  6- 
0  4- 
0  4- 

0  3- 

1  6- 

2  0- 

3  6- 
2  0- 
1  6- 


1  6 

2  0 
2  6 
2  0 
0  6 
0  0 
0  4 


4  0 

0  0 

0  0 

2  0 


FRUIT. 


Bananas,    per    doz.    1 
Qrapes(conmion),per 

lb , 

Grapes    (hothouse), 

per  lb 3 

Apples(cooklug),  per 

i  sieve 2 

Nova    Scotlau    and 

Canadian,  per  bar.  10 
Apples  and  Pears  or 
choice  class  for  des- 
sert, per  dozen  . .  3 
Lemons,  per  doz.  . .  0 
Quinces,  per  dozen  2 
Strawberries,  per  lb.    - 


6-0  0 


0-5  0 
6-4  6 
0-13  0 


0-6  0 
9-  1  0 
0-0  0 

0-4  0 


Ml- 


Pine-apples,  St. 
chaei      ..     ..     _ 

Pomegranates,  doz. 

Cocoa-nuts,  each     . . 

Cob  Nuts  and  Fil- 
berts,  per  100  lb. 

Walnuts,  per  100    . . 

Spanish  Nuts,  Al- 
monds, and  Chest- 
nuts, per  quart    . .     0  8-10 

Large  Walnuts,  per 
100         

Oranges  (large),  per 
dozen      . .     .... 

Oranges  (small),  per 
dozen 


3  0-50 
0  0-06 


45  0-  0  0 
16-26 


10-00 


„     0  6-00 


FLOWERS. 


Heaths  and  plants  In 
full  blossom,  per 
pot 

Baskets   of    flowers 

and  large  bouquets 

Violets,  12   bunches 


0  9-16 


3  6-10  6 
10-16 


Sprays  and  button- 
holes, each    . .     . .    0  4-10 

Shrubs  and  Ever- 
greens for  halls, 
&o,,  per  pot  —     _    10-16 


STBATFOBD. 


per 


3  0- 
2  6- 
8  0- 
0  9- 
■i  0- 


Asparagus, 

bundle  . 
Brussels  Sprouts  per 

half  sieve     -. 
Broccoli,  per  bus.  . . 
Cabbages,  per  tally 
Celery,  per  roll     . . 
Carrots,  doz.  bund. 
Savoys,  per  tally  . .  10  6- 
Radishes,  per  tally    2  0- 
Greens,  per  doz.buu.    6  0- 
Cauhflowers,      per 

dozen 3  0-4 

Potatoes— Per  ton. 
Beauty  of  Hebron  100  0-120 
English  Magnums  60  0-  70 
Scotch  Magnums  . .  (i5  0-  8o 
English  Regents  . .  130  0-  SO 
Scotch  Regents    . .  8  P  0-  90 

Fenlands 35  0-  50 

Potatoe-f,  new, 

]ier  cwt 8  0-  12 

—  Kidneys,  per  cwt.  10  0-  12 
Turnips,  per  dozen 

bunches      ..     ..     3  0-    3 

—  per  ton       . .     . .  40  0-  50 
Carrots  (household), 

per  ton CO  0-  80 

—per  dozen  bunches  3 

Parsley,     per     doz. 

bunches        ..     ..    2  0-4 
Turnip    tops,    per 

bag         16-2 

Herbs,  per  doz.  buncs.  3  0-4 
Salads,  per  dozen  2  0-2 

Lettuce,  per  score  ..  0  10-  1 
Leeks,      per       doz. 

bunches 3  0-3 

Mint,  per  doz.  bun 

ches        

Parsnips,  x>er  ton  ... 

—  per  score      . .     . . 
Rhubarb,  per  dozen 

bundles       . .     . . 
Beetroot,  per  score 


■-'  0-  3 
60  0-70 
0  6-0 

2  0-3 
0  7-     .. 


\  Onions  (Lisbon),  per 

case       

Cucumbers,         per 

dozen 

Onions  (Egypidan), 

per  bag  . .  . . 
Onions  (Spring), per 

dozen  bunches  . . 
Onions     (Spanish), 

per  case       

Onions  (Dutch),  per 

bag        

Onions     (German), 

per  bag 

Onions       (English), 

per  bag  . .  . . 
Spinach,  per  bushel 
Horse  Radish,   per 

bundle 

Sal.ad,    per     dozen 

baskets 

Watercress,  per  doz. 
Apples,     American, 

per  barrel    

Apples,  English,  per 

bushel 

Pomegranates,    per 

case       

Figs,  per  cwt. 
Dates,  per  cwt.  . . 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Grapes,  per  barrel 
Pears,  per  bushel . . 
Lemons,  per  case  . . 
Oranges,  per  case. . 
Walnuts,  per  peck 
Spanish    Nuts,  per 

dozen  quarts 
Brazil  Nuts,  per  sk. 
Cocoa-nuts, per  cwt. 
Dates,  per  cwt. 
Almonds,  per  sack 
Chestnuts,  per  sack 
Carrots,  per  dozen 

bundles       ...     . . 


8  6- 
3  6- 
6  0- 
3  0- 

9  0- 
6  0- 

12  0- 

10  0- 

2  0- 


1  6- 
0  6- 

18  0- 

3  0- 

6  0- 
15  0- 

7  0- 

2  0- 

6  6- 

3  0- 
10  0- 

9  0- 
2  0- 

2  6- 

54  0- 

38  0- 

9  0- 

32  0- 

7  0- 


9  0 
7  0 

7  6 
4  0 

11  0 

8  0 
14  0 

12  0 
2  6 

1  4 

2  0 
0  8 

25  0 

7  0 

7  0 


4  6 

18  0 

6  0 

12  0 
8  0 

3  0 
60  0 
39  0 
14  0 
34  U 
10  0 


2  6-86 


BOROUGH    AND    SPITAIFIELDS. 


Po  ATOKS— Magnum 
Bonums,  per  ton  50  0-100  0 

Regents 60  0-UO  0 

Hebrons 


Champions      50  0- 

German  Reds,  per 

bag        ...     „     ...    4  6- 
Dutch  Rjcks .00  0- 


70  0 

6(j'o 


Seed  Trade. 

The  Seed  Market  to-day  presented  quite  a  holiday  appear- 
ance, aud  nothing  of  interest  took  place,  transactions  being 
very  few  Small  orders  still  drop  in  for  Clover  and  Grass  seeds, 
the  sowing  season  thi.i  year  being  unusually  protracted.  As 
regards  values  there  is  no  appreciable  cluinge ;  stocks  on  hand 
remain  in  moderate  compass.  Advices  fri>m  America  report  the 
recent  advance  in  Cloverwccd  as  fully  maintained,  and  some  spec- 
ulation purchases  have  Ijcen  taking  place.  Rapeseed  continues 
in  favour  and  higher  rates  are  anticipated  ;  ^lust.ard  also  sells 
freely.  Blue  Peas  move  oil  on  former  terms  ;  Hemp  and  Canary 
seed  dull.    Scarlet  Runners  are  still  enquired  for. 
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"This  Is  an  Art 
Wbicli  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  iiATv re,"— Shakespeare. 


RAILWAY    STATION    FLOWER    GAR- 
DENING. 

Teavellers  by  the  main  line  of  the  Midland 
Railway  to  Manchester  and  Liverpool  on  reacliing 
Bakewell  station  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  for 
several  years  past  the  rich  floral  display  and  the 
marked  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the 
station  and  its  precincts.  If  any  doubt  has  existed 
as  to  the  practicability  of  attempting  the  culti- 
vation of  choice  spring  flowers  at  a  bleak  and 
exposed  railway  station  in  the  Peak  of  Derby- 
shire, that  doubt  may  be  set  at  rest  by  a  visit 
to  Mr.  G.  R.  Garner,  the  stationmaster  at 
Bakewell.  On  approaching  the  station  from  the 
south,  near  the  bridge,  the  steep  banks  of  the 
cutting  above  the  platform,  some  20  yards  deep 
and  upwards  of  60  yards  in  length,  are  taste- 
fully laid  out  in  borders  of  neat  and  simple 
design,  terrace  above  terrace,  with  narrow  paths 
between  for  convenience  of  planting  and  attend- 
ing to  the  flowers.  Handsome  specimens  of 
evergreen  and  coniferous  plants  occupy  promi- 
nent positions  on  the  banks,  and  when  they  are 
thoroughly  established,  will  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  A  low  limestone  wall,  4  feet 
high,  is  most  beautifully  covered  here  and  there 
with  splendid  masses  of  Arabia  alpina,  which 
were  dense  sheets  of  snowy  blossom  when  I 
saw  them  a  few  days  since.  To  show  that  they 
are  perfectly  at  home  in  the  quarters  chosen  for 
them,  I  may  mention  that  many  of  the  clumps 
measure  4  feet  in  length  and  breadth,  reaching 
to  the  asphalte  platform  at  the  base  of  the  wall. 

The  beds  and  borders  are  edged  with  large 
and  handsome  pieces  of  tufa  from  Lath  Kiln 
Dale,  a  lovely  and  romantic  glen  about  three 
miles  distant  from  Bakewell.  Many  of  the 
beds  and  borders  are  at  present  occupied  with 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Scillas,  Lilies, 
Ranunculus,  &c.  Others  are  sown  with  annuals, 
and  those  containing  the  bulbs  will  later  on  be 
filled  with  summer  flowering  plants,  which  Mr. 
Garner  is  preparing  in  his  little  greenhouse  near 
at  hand.  Inside  the  glass  verandah  there  are 
raised  beds  edged  with  large  blocks  of  tufa,  all 
filled  at  present  with  the  before  named  bulbs  ; 
large  wooden  baskets  containing  Ferns  and 
flowering  plants  are  suspended  from  the  roof, 
and  at  the  northern  outside  end  a  long  irregularly 
shaped  border  on  either  side  of  the  line  was 
one  brilliant  mass  of  Hyacinths  of  various 
colours  in  full  bloom. 

In  a  short  time  Tulips  will  make  a  gay  and 
pretty  show.  About  five  thousand  bulbs  were 
planted  last  autumn.  Mr.  Garner  does  not 
remove  his  bulbs  after  flowering,  but  leaves 
them  in  the  ground  to  ripen  at  their  own  free 
will,  and  they  continue  to  flower  profusely 
every  season.  That  success  has  crowned  these 
well-directed  endeavours  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Garner  has  thrice  in  succession 
taken  the  prize  oftered  by  the  Midland  Com- 
pany for  the  best  kept  and  arranged  flower 
garden  on  the  Midland  Railway.  What  he 
has  accomplished  at  Bakewell  by  industry,  an 
enthusiastic  and  ardent  love  of  gardening,  and 
watchful  care  of  the  plants  he  cultivates  so 
well,  deserves  to  be  recorded.  He  has  shown 
what  can  be  done  to  change  the  bare  and  dreary 
slopes  of  a  railway  cutting,  and  transform  them 
into  a  beautiful  garden,  gay  throughout  a  long 


period  of  the  season  with  lovely  plants  and 
flowers,  affording  pleasure  to  visitors  from  all 
parts  and  gratification  to  himself  in  knowing 
that  he  has  been  the  means  of  contributing  to  the 
happiness  and  pleasure  of  hundreds  who  yearly 
witness  the  beauty  of  his  railway  garden  at 
Bakewell.  Walter  G.  Gaiger. 


Rose  Garden. 

THE  MAREOHAL  NIEL  ROSE. 

Pehmit  me  to  thank  Mr.  George  Paul,  "A.  D.," 
and  James  Kelway  for  the  valuable  information 
they  have  furnished  (p.  4.55)  as  to  the  likeliest 
means  of  promoting  the  longevity  of  this  glori- 
ous Rose.  It  matters  little  that  the  prescrip- 
tions all  vary.  What  is  needed  in  this  and 
so  many  other  cases  is,  a  clear  record  of  pre- 
scriptions or  practice  that  have  succeeded 
admirably  in  difierent  places  under  various 
conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  culture. 

It  seems  that  neither  the  cause  nor  cure  of 
the  short  life  of  this  Rose  is  to  be  found  in 
the  stock,  for  Mr.  Paul's  veteran  plants  are 
on  the  Brier.  One,  at  least,  of  the  oldest  of 
"A.  D.'s"  is  also  on  the  Brier,  and  others 
double  worked,  thus  Briers  worked  with  Mme. 
Berard  and  Laniarque,  and  the  latter  budded 
with  the  Marechal  Niel.  Of  these  two  inter- 
mediary stocks,  "A.  D.,"  on  the  whole,  pre- 
fei'S  the  first.  As  considerable  importance  is 
justly  attached  by  "A.  D."  to  the  fact  that  this 
intermediate  stock  had  exerted  a  potent  influ- 
ence in  bringing  up  the  size  of  the  Brier  stocks 
into  harmony  with  the  robust  nature  of  the 
growth  they  had  to  sustain,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  what  lengths  of  Mme.  Berard  and 
Lamarque  intervened  between  the  Brier  and  the 
Mar6chal  Niel.  "  A.  D.'s"  practice  of  working 
fresh  shoots  of  these  intermediaries  as  they  arise, 
or  may  appear  advantageous,  is  also  admirable, 
as  it  virtually  provides  a  fresh  plant  in  case 
the  original  Marechals  succumb.  But  "A.  D.'s  " 
strong  point  is,  that  the  danger  of  losing  plantshas 
been  overcome  through  the  double  working. 

Mr.  Kelway's  antidote  against  sudden  death  is 
Tea  Rose  stocks.  All  he  has  grown  on  the  Dog 
Rose  have  succumbed  to  warts  ;  all  that  he  has 
gro^vn  on  Tea  stocks  are  free.  Years  ago  the  writer 
wrote  with  equal  confidence  of  Tea  Rose  stocks, 
and  especially  of  the  immunity  secured  through 
working  Marcchal  Niels  on  the  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  best  Tea 
for  stocks  we  have.  The  supposed  panacea 
failed  in  my  own  and  in  many  abler  hands.  And 
yet  here  we  have  it  once  more  proclaimed  by  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  cultivators,  and  with 
him  on  a  considerable  scale,  that  the  Tea  stock 
proves  proof  positive  against  warts. 

As  to  Mr.  George  Paul's  remedy  of  stem-slash- 
ing the  stock  to  emancipate  it  from  the  cruel  en- 
vironment of  a  hide-bound  condition,  that  has 
often  been  tried  and  found  utterly  wanting. 
And  no  wonder  ;  for  whatever  may  be  the  cause 
or  character  of  the  excrescences  I  have  called 
warts,  they  are  wholly  distinct  from  a  common 
hide-bounded  state  or  undue  constriction  of  wood 
or  bark.  However,  as  the  slitting  of  the  bark 
does  little  or  no  harm,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Mr.  Paul's  panacea  may  not  be  tried.  To  have 
any  chance  of  success,  the  bark  had  better  be 
slashed  from  base  to  summit  of  main  stems  and 
branches. 

Perhaps  Mr.  George  Paul  will  be  good 
enough  to  say  what,  if  any,  importance  he  attri- 
butes to  times  of  slitting  and  modes.  By  the 
latter  is  meant  whether  he  carries  the  slits  in 
straight  lines  up  the  stem  from  base  to  summit, 
or,  as  seems  more  probable  from  the  word^  he 


uses,  the  slits  are  made  anyhow  and  not  con- 
tinuous. From  the  fact  that  the  warts  slit 
themselves  and  the  stems  right  through,  this 
stem-slashing  was  one  of  the  first  modes  of  cure 
attempted  by  the  writer. 

However,  as  Mr.  Paul  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  these  killing  warts,  his  slashing  must  be 
accepted  as  a  mode  of  prevention  rather  than 
of  cure,  and  this  would  render  it  of  far  more 
value.  It  also  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  it 
was  begun  soon  after  the  plants  were  worked, 
and  if  it  is  repeated  annually  or  oftener. 

I  also  note  the  expression  used  by  "  A.  D.," 
that  his  Marechal  Niels  on  their  own  roots  suc- 
cumbed to  excrescences  developed  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  The  place  of  these  almost  suggested 
some  obstruction  or  constriction  just  at  the 
collar  of  the  plant,  and  if  so,  suggested  bark- 
slashing  as  a  likely  cure. 

My  first  experience  of  warts  pointed  to 
similar  conclusions  as  to  their  probable  cause 
and  cure.  They  had  their  origin,  and  for 
some  years  confined  their  throttling  powers  to 
a  point  contiguous  to,  or  identical  with,  the 
union  of  scion  and  stock.  Hence  various 
attempts  to  find  stocks  that  would  keep  pace 
with  the  gross  stems  and  shoots  of  the  Mare- 
chal and  the  free  slitting  of  the  bark  through 
and  beyond  the  point  of  union  as  well  as  to 
the  base  of  the  ftock  to  the  ground,  whether 
short  or  long.  The  union  was  also  dressed 
with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  cow  manure,  and 
the  stems  of  the  stock  kept  moist  with  wet 
Moss  and  other  expedients. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  this  was  futile,  nor 
that  it  did  not  ward  oft'  the  end  of  some  of 
our  plants.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
warts  have  killed  plant  after  plant,  and  that 
instead  of  being  localised  to  the  union  of  scion 
or  stock  they  have  developed  themselves  all 
over  the  Marechal  Niel  Roses,  gradually,  and 
sometimes  very  suddenly,  undermining  their 
constitution  and  destroying  the  jjlants.  And  in 
this  way  hundreds  of  the  finest  specimens 
throughout  the  kingdom  have  been  and  are 
being  destroyed.  Hence  the  commercial,  as 
well  as  horticultural,  importance  of  the  in- 
formation of  how  to  save  Marechal  Niel  fur- 
nished by  your  correspondents,  and  of  any 
further  information  they  or  others  can  throw 
on  the  causes  and  prevention  or  cure  of  their 
premature  destruction  through  warts.  Who 
among  our  talented  host  of  rosarians  will  under- 
take to  give  us  a  Marechal  Niel  Rose  with  the 
cast-iron  constitution  of  a  Gloire  de  Dijon  or 
a  Mme.  Berard  1  D.  T.  F. 


ROSES   AT  MANCHESTEE. 

Roses  have  long  held  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
great  Whitsuntide  shows  at  Manchester,  which 
attained  their  majority  on  that  opened  on  the 
isth  ult.  No  less  than  £80  was  offered  for  groups 
of  Roses  in  pots  and  cut  blooms  on  that  occasion  ; 
and  there  was  no  feature  of  the  great  show,  not 
even  excepting  the  magnificent  display  of  Orchids, 
artistic  groups  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  and 
glowing  banks  of  Rhododendrons,  that  commanded 
more  admiration  than  the  Roses.  Two  nurserymen, 
Mr.  George  Paul,  of  the  Cheshnnt  Nurseries,  Herts, 
and  Jlr.  W.  J.  Williams,  of  Heaton  Farm,  Stock- 
port, each  exhibited  groups  of  thirty  and  twenty 
Roses  in  pots.  Two  or  three  amateurs  showed  pot 
Roses.  'The  latter,  however,  have  much  to  learn 
before  they  attain  the  standard  of  the  trade  growers. 
Even  in  the  nurserymen's  class  mere  and  closer 
competition  is  wanted,  as  the  Messrs.  Paul  easily 
won  first  honours. 

In  the  cut  bloom  classes,  too,  more  competition  is 
much  needed,  though  some  of  the  blooms  exhibited 
were  as  fine  as  have  ever  been  seen  at  any  season. 
There  ^ere,  however,    only  three    exhibitors    for 
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twelve  Teas,  and  one  each  for  twelve  Perpetuals, 
and  eighteen  Roses.  True,  some  more  stands  put 
in  an  appearance,  but  they  could  hardly  be  counted 
as  Roses  at  a  show  of  the  high  character  as  that  of 
Manchester. 

The  high  prizes  offered  in  the  Rose  classes  as 
well  as  the  superb  character  of  some  of  the  blooms 
shown  prove  that  more  and  better  can  be  done  to 
fill  the  cut  bloom  classes  of  Roses  in  May.  A  box 
of  thirty-sis  superb  blooms  of  ilarechal  Niel,  sent 
not  for  competition  by  Colonel  Onslow,  of  Shrews- 
bury, charmed  all  beholders.  The  second  prize  for 
twelve  Teas  was  taken  with  twelve  Mar(5chal  Niels, 
equal  in  size  and  substance,  and  even  more  deeply 
coloured  than  the  above.  The  third  honours  for 
twelve  Teas  were  carried  off  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  the 
Heaton  Nurseries,  Liverpool,  with  six  Mari^chal 
Niels  and  six  Catherine  ^llermets.  Nevertheless, 
the  twelve  best  Teas  were  made  up  without  one 
Mar^ohal  Niel,  and  twelve  finer  Roses  were  never 
seeii  at  any  season  of  the  year.  These  were  all 
distinct  varieties,  a  condition  not  insisted  on  either 
in  blooms  or  plants  at  the  Whitsuntide  show  at 
Manchester.  Mr.  James  Marshall  Bully  had  the 
honour  of  carrying  off  the  premier  prize  with  the 
following :  Catherine  Meimet,  Mme.  Walsh,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Anna  Ollivier,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Alba  Rosea,  SIme.  de  Watteville,  Grace  Dar- 
ling, Niphetos. 

The  classes  of  twelve  and  eighteen  Perpetual  and 
other  Roses  were  not  remarkable,  ilr.  Brown  show- 
ing some  fair  blooms  of  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Ches- 
hunt  Hybrid,  Mme.  Laoharme,  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Duke  of  Teck  in  his  twelve  Per- 
petuals. Jlr.  George  Paul  showed  some  good 
flowers  of  ilareohal  Niel,  a  very  fine  bloom  of  The 
Bride,  Niphetos,  Innocente  Pirola,  Catherine  Mer- 
met,  :\Iarie  Van  Houtte,  Sunset,  Francois  Kruger, 
and  Souvenir  de  Paul  Xeron  in  his  eighteen  cut 
Roses.  The  same  exhibitor  carried  off  the  first 
honours  for  the  group  of  thirty  Roses  and  also  for 
the  group  of  twenty  in  9-inch  pots.  These  were 
well-grown  plants,  some  in  the  first  group  being 
large,  as,  for  example,  a  huge  bush  of  Celine 
Forestier  with  about  200  blooms.  The  same  Rose 
as  well  as  several  others  were  well  shown  in  the 
same  group  as  standards,  and  this  combination  of 
standards  and  dwarfs  added  greatly  to  the  artistic 
effect  of  this  fine  group  of  Roses. 

The  following  were  the  sorts  shown  by  Mr.  Paul. 
In  the  group  of  thirty,  several  Celine  Forestier, 
Heiniich  Sohultheis,  White  Baroness,  Mme.  Eugene 
Verdier,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mme. 
Nachury,  Mme.  Margottin,  Marie  Baumann,  Paul 
Neron,  Baron  de  Bonstetten,  William  Warden, 
Francois  Levet,  Lord  Francis  Cavendish,  Merveille 
de  Lyon,  Francois  Kruger,  Juno,  Marechal  Niel, 
and  Antoine  Mouton. 

In  Mr.  Paul's  group  of  the  best  twenty  Roses  in 
pots  were  Edouard  Andre,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Marguerite  de 
Roman,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mme.  Perriere,  alba  rosea, 
Mme.  G.  Luizet,  Charles  Lawson,  Celine  Forestier, 
Edouard  Morren,  Francois  Levet,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Camille 
Bemardin,  Mons.  Furtado,  Mme.  Cusin,  Isaac 
Perriere,  and  Lady  Alice,  a  pale  sport  from  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam,  with  most  of  the  pink  left  out. 

In  Mr.  Williams'  groups  were  some  nice  plants  of 
the  following  varieties:  Princess  Beatrice, Comtesse 
de  Serenye,  Countess  of  Oxford,  JIagna  Charta, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Jules  JIargottin,  Marquise  de 
Castellane,  ^Merveille  de  Lyon,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
Niphetos,  Mrs.  Baker,  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa, 
Edouard  Morren,  and  Ulrich  Brunner. 

The  groups  of  the  amateurs  call  for  no  special 
notice,  either  in  regard  to  culture  or  variety,  and 
the  sooner  they  pull  their  plants  up  to  the"  trade 
standards  the  better  for  their  credit  and  pleasure. 
D.  T.  F. 

The  old  Lamarque  Kose  i"  still  i.rizcd  for  its  small 
white  tlowcra,  as  tl)i,y  ara  iiscfiU  for  button-holes.  It  is  like 
HomEire,  but  this  has  a  decided  pinky  tinge. 

Rose  La  France  is  valued  as  mvicli  for  forcinK  as  for 
the  garden.  Its  lovely  pink  flowers  are  Inlccd  soiiBht  after 
the  whole  j'ear  round. 


The  Himalayan  Rosa  serieea  is  flowering 
freely  on  a  sunny  wall  at  Kew.  It  has  stiff,  straight 
stems  and  leaves  like  those  of  our  common  Brier,  the 
single  flowers  being  milk-white  in  colour  relieved  only 
by  the  tuft  of  sulphur-yellow  stamens.  It  makes  an 
excellent  robust  Rose  for  a  wall. 

Rose  General  Jacqueminot  is  grown  largely 
by  Mr.  May,  of  Edmonton,  for  the  market.  It  forces 
well,  and  the  rich  crimson,  well-shaped  flowers  find  a 
ready  sale.  The  fragrance  is  delicious.  La  Prance 
and  Nipbetoa  are  two  other  varieties  that  are  especial 
favourites. 

Rose  Niphetos. — For  planting  at  the  base  of 
low  walls  outdoors  this  Rose  is  very  useful,  particu- 
larly if  a  southern  aspect  can  be  provided.  Although 
this  is  a  late  season,  I  have  been  able  to  cut  several 
beautiful  huds  and  flowers.  The  foliage,  too,  always 
assumes  a  much  darker  tone  of  coppery  colour  on 
plants  in  such  a  position  as  that  named  than  from 
those  grown  indoors. — B. 

Catherine  Mermet  Rose  issurpassed  by  none  in 
its  line  of  colour.  When  half  expanded  its  beauty  is 
beyond  description,  the  firm  shell-like  petals  fold- 
ing round  and  forming  a  bloom  af  solid,  handsome 
expression.  Its  sweet  fragrance  increases  its  value. 
It  is  a  good  kind  to  grow  with  the  Marechal  Niel, 
as  the  salmony  rose  tint  of  the  Catherine  Mermet  is 
so  different  to  the  charming  yellow  of  the  other. 
Mr.  Dean,  of  Bedfont,  has  fine  old  plants  of  both 
these  Roses  in  a  cold  house,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  much  more  vigorous  Marechal  Niel  is  than 
Catherine  Mermet. 
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Fire  Pink  (Silene  virginica)  has  flowers  as  bril- 
liant in  colour  as  those  of  the  scarlet  Lobelia.  A  patch 
of  it  must  he  intensely  rich. 

Geum  miniatum,  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  is  a 
free-flowering  and  richly  coloured  kind.  The  blooms 
are  about  the  size  of  a  florin,  and  of  a  bright  orange- 
scarlet. 

Saxifraga  Macnabiana,  which  has  a  tall  pyra- 
midal plume  of  small  white-crimson  spotted  flowers, 
comes  from  Mr.  Ware.  It  is  a  pretty  Saxifrage  when 
in  bloom. 

A  white  -  flowered  Orchis  maseula  found 
growing  wild  on  Tweedside  has  been  sent  us  by  Dr. 
Stuart.  It  is  an  extremely  beautiful  plant,  and  the 
flowers  are  quite  white. 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  a  feature  just 
now  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at 
Chiswick.  Those  interested  in  this  flower  will  there 
find  an  excellent  collection. 

Polemonium  himalaieum,  from  Mr.  T.  S 
Ware,  is  a  Jacob's  Ladder  like  P.  cajruleum  in  oharac 
ter.  It  is  robust  in  growth,  the  stems  tall,  and  the 
flowers  of  a  clear  blue  colour. 

Day  Lilies  forced.— We  hear  these  are  forced 
very  successfully  at  Sir  C.  Guinness's  place, Farnleigh, 
near  Dublin.  Many  of  our  fine  hardy  flowers  should 
be  forced,  if  only  to  prolong  their  bloom. 

Varieties  of  the  Mountain  Cornflower 
(Centaurea  montana)  come  to  us  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
of  Tottenham.  The  hold  handsome  flowers  display 
pleasing  tints  of  colour.  We  admire  the  rich  pink 
form,  and  the  one  with  pure  white  flowers. 

Single  Pyrethrums  from  seed.— Mr.  Hart- 
land  sends  us  these,  and  says:  "I  prefer  them  for 
their  simple  formation,  in  shape  like  the  white  Chry- 
santhemum Leucanthemum  of  meadows,  but  in  all 
the  lovely  shades  of  pink,  white  and  crimson." 

Mountain  Cornflower  (Centaurea  montana).— 
Varieties  of  this  come  from  Mr.  John  Grey,  The 
Gardens,  Normanton  Park,  Stamford.  One  is  very 
rich  purple;  indeed,  it  is  surprising  what  a  variety  of 
colours  can  he  obtained  in  a  batch  of  seedlings  of  this 
largo-flowered  Centaurea. 

The  Tree  Tomato  (Cyphomandra  betacea)  is 
now  in  flower  here,  and  I  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to 
report  that  it  is  producing  fruit.  It  will  also  enhance 
the  value  of  this  rare  plant  when  it  is  stated  that  I 
find  the  flowers  to  ho  deliciously  fragrant. — R.  11. 
Vertjcgans,  Cliail  Va.Ueii  Nurseries,  Birminghnm. 

Abutilon  vitifolium  in  Shropshire.  —  It 
may  interest  some  of  the  readei-s  of  Tim  Garden  to 
know  that  Abutilon  vitifolium  stands  the  winter  hero. 
It  flowered  beautifully  last  year,  and  is  covered  witli 
buds  this  year.  Styrax  japonica  mentioned  recently 
in  The  Garden  also  flowers  hero.     I  should  like  to 


recommend  two  other  beautiful  shrubs  which  seem 
quite  hardy  :  Pterostyrax  hiepidum  and  Olearia  mac- 
rodonta.  The  flowers  of  the  latter  are  very  sweetly 
scented. — T.  M.  Bulkeley-Owen,  Tedsmore  Hall, 
Shropshire. 

Corokia  Cotoneaster,  a  very  curious  little 
shrub  with  small,  bright  yellow,  starry  flowers,  is  now 
in  flower  in  my  shrubbery,  and  the  Adenocarpus  de- 
corticans  is  in  most  profuse  and  beautiful  bloom. 
Olearia  macrodonta  will  also  bloom  well  this  year,  hav- 
ing had  no  flowers  at  all  last  year. — W.  E.  Gumeleton. 

The  New  Zealand  Flax.— I  have  a  specimen  of 
Phormium  tenax  variegatum  that  has  been  planted 
over  twenty  years  in  a  conservatory,  and  has  never 
bloomed  before.  The  leaves  are  9  feet  long,  and  the 
height  of  the  spike  is  at  present  10^  feet- — William 
HsuRYS,  Hengherst  I'ark  Gardens,  Woodchurch,  Kent. 

The  wrhite  Columbine. — This  is  a  most  beau- 
tiful hardy  plant  when  established  in  large  herbaceous 
borders  and  in  clumps  on  the  Grass  in  rich  pasture. 
For  cutting  purposes  it  is  admirable.  From  Mr.  Hart- 
land. 

*#*  A  most  beautiful  flower,  spotless  white,  and 
elegant. 

The  sulphur-coloured  alpine  "Windflower 

(Anemone  sulphurea). — Flowers  of  this  lovely  hardy 
plant  come  to  us  from  Mr.  Vertegans'  Chad  Valley 
Nurseries,  Birmingham.  We  wish  it  were  commoner. 
Mr.  Vertegans  says  :  "  These  are  gathered  from  a  plant 
growing  in  one  of  my  mixed  herbaceous  borders.  I 
have  found  it  hardy,  easy  to  cultivate,  and  a  great 
favourite  with  visitors." 

Olearia  Traversi,  or  the  Bastard  Sandal- 
wood tree,  or  Ake-Ake  of  the  natives,  is  a  rare  and 
interesting  shrub  from  Chatham  Island.  It  flowered 
last  year  for  the  first  time  in  Great  Britain  at  Stran- 
raer, in  the  gardens  of  the  Rev.  T.  Barty,  and  is  now 
going  to  bloom  for  the  first  time  in  my  next  neighbour's 
(Mr.  W.  Bagwell's)  garden  at  Eastgrove.  Specimens 
can  be  sent  you  when  it  opens  if  you  wish. — W.  E.  G. 

Double  -  floTvered  Poet's  Narcissus.  —  Mr. 
Hartland,  of  Cork,  sends  us  two  forui.s  of  this  called 
patellaris  and  verus.  The  large-flowered  variety 
patellaris  is  generally  imported  from  France.  The 
small-flowered  sort  is  what  one  generally  finds  in  the 
cottape  gardens  of  England  and  in  some  rich  meadow 
pasture  laud  iu  Ireland.  The  French  form  has  no  red 
markings,  while  in  the  other  these  are  quite  apparent 
even  under  the  highest  cultivation. 

Tufted  Pansies,  sw^eet-scented. — Cloth  of 
Gold  and  Bronze  Queen  are  richly  perfumed  sorts,  also 
Countess  of  Kintore,  and  the  beautiful  groundwork 
is  a  rich  blue,  while  that  of  the  Mearns  is  a  rich  plnm, 
and  the  upper  petals  of  each  are  white.  The  variety 
Bronze  Queen  I  grow  specially  for  its  perfume. — 
W.  B.  H.,  Cork. 

***  Very  showy  and  pretty,  but  we  like  the  simple 
colours  better. — Ed. 

Ranunculus  Lyalli. — This  noble  herbaceous 
species  from  the  New  Zealand  mountain  streams 
has  just  flowered  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Dublin,  and  has  been  much  admired.  In  its 
native  haunts  it  is  known  as  the  "  Water  Lily  of 
the  Shepherds,"  and  it  deserves  culture  in  our  gar- 
dens as  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Buttercups  known.  It  has  fresh  green,  peltate 
leaves,  and  its  flowers  are  borne  in  a  paniculate 
manner,  each  being  pure  white,  with  a  cluster  of 
yellow  stamens,  and  ?>  inches  to  -1  inches  in  diameter. 
— F.  W.  B. 

Odontoglossum  triumphans— Several  forms 
of  this  were  lately  in  bloom  at  Tayside,  Perth.  The 
finest  variety  had  a  spike  over  2  feet  in  length, 
bearing  thirteen  flowers  about  3i  inches  in  diameter, 
unusually  bright  and  clear  in  colour,  bright  yellow, 
evenly  barred,  and  spot  ted  with  cinnamon-brown.  Of 
the  much  rarer  O.  Andersonianum  there  was  a  nice 
plant  with  four  strong  spikes,  bearing  together  sixty 
flowers,  white,  delicately  spotted  with  cinnamon- 
red.  Other  varieties  in  flowering  condition  com- 
prised O.  Alexandr;e,  cirrhosum,  Pescatorei,  and 
gloriosum,  the  last  very  sweet  scentt\-.— J.  S.  Gray. 

A  green-flowered  Primrose.-  Several  notes 
on  the  variations  of  form  in  the  flowers  of  our  wild 
Primrose  having  of  late  appeared  in  Tub  Garden, 
you  may  perhaps  be  interested  in  th.e  blooms  I  now 
enclose,  which  are  not  only  peculiar  in  form,  with  a 
tendency  to  double,  but  especially  remarkable  in 
colour,  being  of  a  pale  green,  very  similar  to  that  of 
t,he  leaves  theniselves.     I  found  the  plant  growing 
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wild  in  Norfolk  some  twelve  years  since,  and  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  has  remained  constant  ever 
since. — Theodore  H  Mabsh,  Cawstmi  Rectory, 
Konrich. 

***  An  interesting  form  of  our  wild  Primrose. 
The  flowers  are  as  green  as  the  leaves,  inclining  to 
double  in  some  instances. — Ed. 


The    white -flowered    Japan   Primrose. — 

There  are  several  plants  of  the  lovely  white  form  of 
Primula  japonica  in  bloom  in  the  hardy  alpine 
house  at  Kew.  It  is  similar  to  the  type  in  habit 
and  is  quite  as  robust,  but  the  flowers  are  a  trifle 
larger  and  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  ring 
of  orange  in  the  centre.  Such  a  beautiful  flower 
should  soon  find  its  way  into  general  cultivation. 

Aquilegia  Stuarti,  from  Dr.  C.  Stuart,  Hill- 
side, Chirnside,  N.B.,  is  a  lovely  flower,  larger  than 
that  of  A.  glandulosa,  and  described  as  a  cross 
between  this  Columbine  and  A.  Witmanni.  It  bears 
its  nodding  flowers  on  tall,  graceful  stems,  and  the 
colour  is  of  the  deepest  blue,  except  the  upper  half 
of  the  inner  segments,  which  are  white  ;  the  tuft  of 
golden  stamens  enriches  the  bloom.  Such  a  free- 
flowering,  elegant  variety  should  become  known. 

The  Foam  Flower(Mitella(TiareUa)corditolia). 
— This  is  a  plant  not  often  met  with  in  gardens, 
but  just  now  very  showy  on  the  rockery.  It  grows 
in  a  compact  manner  1  foot  high  ;  the  flower-spikes 
are  upright,  creamy  white  in  colour,  and  contrast 
well  with  the  bronzy  markings  of  the  green  leaves. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  revels  in  a  sunny  spot 
where  it  can  have  a  good  depth  of  soil,  in  which  the 
roots  delight. — A. 

The  Garland  Flower  (Daphne  Cneorum). — For 

trailing  over  the  rocks  in  the  rock  garden  this 
Daphne  is  just  the  thing  to  plant  where  such  an 
effect  is  required.  It  is  now  flowering  freely,  filling 
the  air  around  with  its  perfume,  its  bright  pink 
flowers  producing  an  effect  not  easily  obtainable  by 
the  use  of  any  other  plant  at  this  particular  time  of 
the  year.  To  get  it  to  flourish  well  peat  soil  should 
be  used. — A. 

Carpentaria  californica. — By  this  post  I  have 
pleasure  in  forwarding  you  some  blooms  of  Carpen- 
taria californica  taken  from  a  spray  bearing  other 
buds,  which  I  did  not  like  to  sacrifice,  these  being 
the  first  that  have  come  under  my  notice  in  this 


the  Judas  trees,  and  the  Wistaria  hangs  out  its  vine- 
like clusters  of  blossom  on  the  old  grey  wall,  while 
the  Bird  Cherry  and  the  Hawthorn,  alike  snow-white 
with  bloom,  and  sweet  as  new-mown  hay,  are  in  full 
flower. — Veeon  ica. 


The  Mexican  Orange  Flower  (Choisya  ter- 
nata)  in  Devonshire. — This  charming  shrub  is  again 
in  its  fullest  beauty  in  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  and 
Son's  nursery  at  Exminster.  The  long  spell  of 
frosty  east  winds  seared  it  a  good  deal  during  the 
spring,  but  it  has  quite  overcome  the  bad  efifects, 
and  has  put  on  the  most  luxuriant  foliage.  The 
bright  glossy  green  leaves  show  up  the  white, 
Orange-like  blossoms  so  effectively  as  to  make  it 
one  of  the  very  best  flowering  shrubs  grown.  The 
specimens  I  have  seen  are  about  4  feet  to  5  feet  in 
height,  and  fully  5  feet  through.  As  they  stand 
side  by  side  in  full  bloom,  they  appear  as  a  dense 
hedge  of  Orange  trees  or  orange-blossomed  Ever- 
greens, while  the  pleasant  aromatic  smell  much  en- 
hances their  value  as  a  shrub  for  lawns  or  pleasure- 
grounds.  It  makes  a  fine  plant  for  conservatory 
work,  and  flowers  freely  in  a  medium  temperature. 
—A.  H. 

Scilla  nutans  alba  and  S.  campanulata 
alba. — I  enclose  you  a  few  pretty  flowers  of  the 
former,  which  are  Lily  of  the  Valley-like  in  appear- 
ance when  put  up  with  a  bit  of  Maiden-hair  Fern. 
You  will  notice  the  perfume  and  the  peculiar 
glossed  papery  look  the  nodding  blooms  have  got. 
I  wonder,  if  the  bulbs  were  specially  prepared  on 
warm  sunny  borders  and  not  planted  too  deeply, 
whether  they  would  answer  instead  of  Roman 
Hyacinths  for  forcing?  The  latter  cost  a  lot 
of  money  annually  and  they  are  no  use  after  being 
once  used.  Here  is  a  hardy  plant  that  is  almost 
indigenous  to  English  soil  and  will  grow  any- 
where. I  am  going  to  try  and  force  them  this 
winter.  The  pretty  Sternbergia  angustifolia  is 
another  plant  that  should  be  ripened  on  sunny 
borders,  and  potted  up  in  August  for  an  October 
bloom  in  the  cool  conservatory,  and  the  flowers  of 
which  in  full  sunshine  resemble  those  of  the  Persian 
Tulip.  Parkinson  called  it  the  narrow-leaved  winter 
Daffodil.— W.  B.  Hartland,  Tenqile  Hill,  Cork. 

Tulips  at  Haarlem.— Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage 
and  Son,  of  Haarlem,  inform  us  that  their  collection 
of  Tulips  will  be  in  bloom  probably  in  the  beginning 


ture  in  summer  being  120°  by  day  and  at  night  80°. 
Last  season,  this  magnificent  plant  showed  two 
fully-expanded  flowers  at  one  time,  a  thing  Dr. 
Scbomburgh  never  saw  in  all  his  travels.  The 
leaves  measured  7  feet,  being  only  1  inch  less  than 

the  largest  he  measured  in  their  native  country. 

W.  B.  W.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 


country.     The  plants  are  in  a  cold  frame  and  look-    °^  June.    The  beds,  which  cover  an  area  of  more 


ing  remarkably  vigorous. — R.  H.  Vebtesans. 

A  lovely  plant.    We  saw  it  very  finely  in 


than  7000  square  feet,  will  be  protected,  and  in  the 
nursery  grounds  is  planted  a  large  collection  of  the 


bloo*m  the  other  day  on  the  back  wall  of  a  cool  I  ^^^*  varieties  of  the  _  various  classes  of  late  Tulips 


house. — Ed, 

Mimulus  Giant  Hose-in-Hose. — Herewith  I 
send  you  some  blooms  of  my  new  giant  Mimulus, 
a  selection  picked  out  of  a  large  batch  of  seedlings 
some  three  years  since.  I  have  now  increased  the 
stock,  and  think  it  worthy  of  a  name.  The  plant 
grows  in  pyramids,  and  the  blooms,  as  you  will  see, 
appear  with  lengthy  stems.  It  makes  a  most  effec- 
tive bed,  and  as  a  pot  plant  is  very  admirable.  Notice 
the  fine  markings  and  the  bold,  firm  texture  of  the 
repeated  cup  within  cup,  and  the  colour  unique 
among  hardy  plants,  viz  ,  a  rich  buff. — W.  B.  H.,  ^  'vrJ;. 

*^*  A  showy  Hose-in-Hose  Mimulus,  the  flower 
rich  buff.  We  have  seen  as  fine,  however,  as  regards 
colour  and  size. — Ed. 

Plants  in  flower. — On  a  bit  of  rocky  edging 
in  its  native  sod,  the  lovely  little  Gentiana 
verna  with  its  dense  blue  stars  looking  frankly  up- 
ward at  the  sun.  There  are  some  great  speckled 
flowers  of  the  Persian  Iris  susiana  fluttering  in  the 
breeze,  but  far  more  dainty  and  more  exquisite  still 
are  the  blossoms  of  Iris  florentina  and  I.  albicans 
on  a  bit  of  sunny  rockwork,  uprising  from  a  bog 
garden  wherein  the  Globe  Flowers  are  quite  at  home. 
There  is  the  Poppy-like  sparkle  of  colour  from  some 
masses  of  Gesner's  Tulip,  and  a  satin-like  sheen  on 
the  Piuonies,  both  single  and  double,  but  nothing 
pleases  one  much  more  just  now  than  do  the  Blue- 
bells (Scillas)  of  all  sorts  and  hues,  as  planted  in 
broad  clumps  and  masses  under  the  flickering  shade 
of  the  trees.  The  Narcissi  are  gone  for  the  season 
it  we  except  the  double  poeticus  and  the  sulphur 
N.  gracilis,  one  of  the  sweetest  and  latest  of  the 
whole  genus.     There  is  a  gleam  of  rose  colour  from 


Amongst  those  especially  worth  noting  are  the  one- 
coloured  breeders  of  Flemish  origin,  called  Buguettes 
by  the  French.  Until  now  these  varieties  have  not 
been  sold,  but  by-and-by  collections  of  some  of 
them  can  be  offered.  Here  are  represented  flowers 
ranging  in  colour  from  pale  porcelain  to  the  darkest 
violet,  from  soft  rose  to  the  most  brilliant  red,  from 
light  brown  to  the  darkest  black.  These  Tulips 
have  very  large  well-formed  flowers,  which  are 
borne  on  strong  stems.  If  they  were  grown  in 
quantity  they  would  give  our  gardens  a  new  feature 
at  a  moment  when  fine  and  striking  colours  are  so 
much  wanted.  The  black  and  the  darkest  red 
shades  in  this  'collection  are  really  unique,  and  seem 
to  be  of  great  horticultural  value. 

*,*  A  box  of  the  above-mentioned  Tulips  has 
come  to  hand,  showing  flowers  of  robust  form  and 
variously  coloured. — Ed. 

Victoria  Lily  in  Adelaide. — The  first  flower 
of  the  magnificent  Victoria  regia  appeared  to-day 
(April  111).  This  morning  at  ten  o'clock  it  was  fully 
14  inches  across  and  of  a  beautiful  rosy  pink,  but 
this  afternoon  at  five  o'clock  it  was  a  shapeless  mass, 
gradually  sinking  beneath  the  water.  The  reason 
of  its  blooming  so  late  this  season.  Dr.  Scbomburgh 
informs  me,  is  owing  to  an  accident  to  the  boiler 
early  in  the  summer,  the  necessary  repairs  taking 
three  weeks  to  accomplish,  during  which  time  the 
temperature  fell  as  low  as  GO"  at  night.  At  one  time 
the  plant  looked  so  injured  that  all  hopes  of  it  bloom- 
ing were  given  up.  It  is  grown  in  a  house  specially 
devoted  to  plants  of  this  class,  and  is  always  well 
worth  a  visit.  The  tank  measures  25  feet  by  20  feet, 
is  oval  in  shape,  raised  4  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ground  and  heated  by  hot- water  pipes,  the  tempera- 


Ferns. 

W.     H.     GOWEB. 

JAMESONIA. 
This  genus,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  does  not  exist 
in  cultivation.  It  is  said  by  some  authors  to 
contain  but  a  single  species,  whilst  others  make 
about  five  species  ;  at  any  rate,  by  my  specimens 
of  these  plants  I  can  easily  distiiiguisli  difterent 
forms  which  would  be  perfectly  distinct  as  gar- 
den plants,  so  that,  whether  species  or  varieties, 
they  would  be  equally  valuable  for  the  garden. 
Jamesonias  are  remarkable  Ferns,  inasmuch  as 
they  appear  to  go  on  developing  pinnas  from  the 
apex,  and  thus  increase  the  frond  for  a  consi- 
derable period  of  time.  The  fronds,  speaking 
roughly,  resemble  somewhat  a  large  single  pinna 
iif  a  Gleichenia  ;  they  have  a  slender  running 
•stem  and  erect  simply  pinnate  fronds,  the  pinnae 
densely  covered  witli  woolly  hairs  ;  the  pinnae  in 
the  largest  form  which  I  have  (J.  cinnamomea, 
the  species  on  wliioh  the  genus  has  been 
founded)  are  abovit  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
with  the  margins  rolled  inwards.  Why,  then, 
have  we  never  received  these  plants  ?  They 
have  a  wide  distribution  in  the  motmtaiu  regions 
of  tropical  Amei'ica,  a  country  over  wliich  a 
large  number  of  Orchid  collectors  have  travelled, 
luit  I  suppose  these  men  can  see  nothing  beau- 
tiful except  an  Orchid,  and  pass  the  Jamesonia 
and  many  other  lovely  plants  by. 

One  exception,  however,  must  be  made 
in  the  case  of  Pearce,  who  sent  specimens 
home  of  a  kind  which  he  gathered  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  10,000  feet  on  the  Andes  of  Ecuador, 
and  which  worthily  bears  his  name.  Messrs. 
Carder  and  Shuttleworth,  when  travelling  in 
tite  regions  of  these  plants  for  Mr.  Bull,  of 
Chelsea,  sent  home  many  plants  besides  Orchids, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  these  Jamesonias 
were  sent  home  by  them.  I  do  hope,  Iiowever, 
that  some  of  these  beautiful  Ferns  may  find  a 
little  space  in  some  of  the  many  boxes  of  Orchids 
which  reach  our  shores  annually.  The  Fern 
lover  and  grower  certainly  does  require  the  in- 
troduction of  a  few  fresh  forms  to  give  a  new 
impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  these  plants,  just 
as  the  Orchid  world  was  started  into  fresh  life  a 
few  years  back  by  the  sudden  influx  of  quantities 
of  novelties.  Hybrid  Ferns, on  the  other  hand, 
are  more  difficult  to  secure,  and  although  we 
already  liave  a  few  very  pretty  things  obtained 
in  this  way,  I  think  the  most  beautiful  are  those 
which  have  come  about  by  chance  sports.  How- 
ever, there  are  an  immense  number  of  Ferns 
known  to  exist,  and  they  are  only  awaiting  in- 
troduction. Will  anyone  commence  the  opera- 
tion I  I  fancy  it  would  pay  again  now.  Some 
years  ago  choice  kinds  realised  high  prices,  and 
were  eagerly  sought  after.  It  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  present  age  that  these  plants  do  not  take  a 
higher  place  than  they  do  at  present. 

SHORT  NOTES.— FERNS. 


Small  terracotta  baskets  for  Ferns  .are  the 
fasliiou,  .ind,  filled  tastcfvilly  with  the  more  hardy  kinds 
of  Ferns,  make  excellent  room  ornaments. 

The  three  most  useful  Ferns  are  said  to  be  Adian- 
tum  cunoatum,  Pterie  ireiuula,  and  Pteris  cretiea,  and  cer- 
tainly these  are  the  kinds  we  generally  find  in  dwelling 
houses. 

Pteris  Mayi  is  an  acquisition,  and  finds  a  good  sale  in 
the  market.  It  has  pale  silvery  grey  crested  fronds,  and 
the  growth  is  free.  Wo  noticed  a  large  batch  in  Mr.  May's 
nursery  at  Edmonton. 
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Choice  Maiden-hair  Ferns. — There  are  several 
useful  Adiantnms,  and  amongst  the  number  we  may 
include  the  following,  all  of  which  have  special 
points  of  merit:  Adiantum  Reginae,  of  which  there 
are  good  plants  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  May  at  Ed- 
monton, was  not  very  long  ago  certificated  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  as  an  addition  of  im- 
portance to  this  section  of  Ferns.  It  is  of  the 
character  of  A.  Victorias,  but  of  bolder  growth  and 
with  longer  stipes,  while  the  pinnules  are  larger, 
though  of  the  same  rich  green  colour.  A.  rhodo- 
phyUum  is  at  once  recognised  by  the  decided  pinky 
bronze  of  the  young  fronds ;  it  is  a  dense-habited, 
useful  Fern.  A.  scutum  is  admired  by  all  for  its 
loveliness,  and  in  Jlr.  May's  nursery  there  is  one 
form  with  the  fronds  of  quite  a  rosy  tint,  something 
like  what  we  find  in  A.  rubellum,  a  Maiden-hair  in 
the  way  of  A.  tinctum,  and  an  elegant,  pleasing 
Fern.  Adiantum  Williamsi  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  all  Maiden-hairs ;  the  stipes  are  slightly  powdered, 
as  in  the  Gymnogrammas,  especially  in  a  young 
state.  A  large,  spreading  mass  of  this  Adiantum  is 
of  great  beauty.  Of  course,  there  are  large  batches 
of  A.  cuneatum,  which  is  the  best  of  all  Ferns  in  a 
general  way,  as  the  light,  elegant  fronds  stand  well 
when  cut,  and  the  plant  makes  a  free,  vigorous 
growth. 

Chrysanthemums. 

E.   MOLYNEDX. 

FINAL   POTTING. 

By  the  time  these  lines  are  in  print  the  earliest 
plants  in  a  large  collection  which  were  struck  at 
the  time  advised  will  be  ready  for  their  final 
shift  into  the  flowering  pots.  Before  this  takes 
place  the  plants  should  be  examined  to  make 
sure  the  pots  are  thoroughly  filled  with  roots, 
and  not  in  any  way  what  is  termed  pot-bound. 
When  this  is  the  case  it  often  happens  that 
the  bottom  leaves  of  the  plant  turn  yellow, 
and  where  the  soil  has  been  allowed  to  become 
dry  several  times  the  leaves  often  fall  off.  Every 
available  means  should  be  taken  to  maintain 
the  foliage  intact  right  down  to  the  soil,  and  of 
a  healthy  green  colour.  The  plants  should  not 
be  transferred  to  their  flowering  pots  before 
they  are  ready,  as  the  soil  is  the  more  likely  to 
become  soured  before  the  plants  are  in  flower 
by  the  continual  watering  they  require  through 
the  hot  days  of  summer,  and  also  by  the  liberal 
use  of  stimulants  applied  to  the  roots  when  neces- 
sary. 

To  have  blooms  of  the  finest  quality  for  ex- 
hibition or  home  use,  9-inch  pots  are  the  best 
for  single  plants,  and  two  plants  may  be  placed 
in  an  11-inch  pot,  always  choosing  the  same 
variety  for  these  pots,  as  they  are  more  likely 
to  grow  to  the  same  height  than  will  two  dis- 
tinct varieties.  Where  one  plant  reaches  a 
height,  say,  of  4  feet,  and  the  other  in  the 
same  pot  grows  0  feet  high,  arranging  such 
plants  is  inconvenient,  and  their  appearance  is 
not  satisfactory,  neither  do  the  dwarf  plants 
flourish  so  well  when  hidden  in  a  group  by  their 
taller  neighbours.  Weak-growing  kinds  also 
should  be  used  where  two  plants  are  grown  in 
one  pot,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should 
not  be  done  wliere  a  stock  of  such  pots  is  on 
hand.  I  can  assure  beginners  that  success  may 
be  attained  by  adopting  the  method  described. 
For  large  specimen-trained  plants  11-inch  and 
12-inch  pots  are  suitable  sizes.  Single  varieties 
and  pompons  may  be  grown  in  8-inch  and 
10-inch  ])otH,  the  last  size  being  for  ordinary 
conservatory  use  where  large  specimens  can  be 
accommodated. 

It  is  necessary  to  pot  the  plants  firmly,  and 
then  they  will  grow  strongly  and  produce  largo 
vigorous  leaves  and  stems.  Loose  potting  is, 
I  think,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  failure.  The 
braiches  as  they  grow  should  become  .solidified, 


and  in  time  partly  ripened,  or  failure  results. 
Well-ripened  wood  always  yields  flowers  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  they  remain  in  perfection 
the  greatest  length  of  time.  This  is  important, 
as  plants  having  unripened  stems  produce 
flowers  which  faU  to  stand  well  other  than  a 
very  short  period  when  placed  in  a  heated 
building  where  gas  is  much  used.  Such  blooms 
show  what  is  know  as  an  "eye."  This  is  the 
result  of  the  way  in  which  the  plants  have  been 
cultivated. 

To  have  growth  which  will  develop  suitable 
flowers  the  soil  should  be  rammed  firmly  with  a 
blunt  stick.  In  soil  of  a  light  character  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  pot  too  firmly,  but  it  is  not 
wise  to  pot  so  firmly  with  heavier  soil,  as  the 
water  will  not  percolate  so  freely,  and  should 
the  drainage  become  defective  trouble  may 
ensue  through  the  soil  becoming  waterlogged. 
When  the  plants  are  potted  firmly  the  growth 
is  not  so  rapid  early  in  the  season,  but 
it  is  rendered  solid  and  firm  as  growth  pro- 
ceeds, and  is  more  likely  to  mature  in  a  wet 
autumn,  through  the  growth  being  slower  and 
of  a  hardier  kind  during  the  summer  months. 
Careful  and  free  drainage  is  essential  to  success. 
The  pots  and  crocks  used  should  be  perfectly 
clean  and  the  latter  free  from  grit.  It  is  com- 
mon in  some  places  to  throw  the  crocks  into 
the  pots  in  a  careless  manner,  but  this  is  a 
wrong  practice,  as  I  find  that  when  even  this 
apparently  simple  operation  is  carefully  and 
properly  performed  success  is  more  likely  to 
follow.  For  the  largest  pots  2  inches  of  drain- 
age is  not  too  much,  allowing  a  little  less  for 
smaller  pots.  The  piece  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  should  be  much  larger  than  the  hole 
and  quite  hollow.  Many  persons  use  single 
oyster  shells,  which  answer  admirably,  and  the 
smaller  crocks  should  be  placed  around  and 
over  this.  Over  the  drainage  put  a  layer  of 
the  roughest  parts  of  the  compost  to  prevent 
the  fine  soil  running  down  and  thus  preventing 
the  free  egress  of  water.  The  best  material  for 
this  purpose  is  pieces  of  thin  newly-cut  turf, 
as  this  does  not  decay  so  soon,  and  is  not 
so  liable  to  clog  the  drainage.  Where  the  soil 
is  of  a  heavy  character,  use  less  turf  over  the 
crocks  and  add  a  few  fresh  leaves  and  some 
charcoal.  Over  this  sprinkle  a  small  quantity 
of  soot,  as  this  prevents  to  some  extent  the  in- 
gress of  worms  when  the  plants  are  standing 
out  of  doors,  and  the  soot  also  acts  as  a  stimu- 
lant. The  soil  should  be  firmly  rammed  down 
previous  to  placing  the  plant  thereon,  and  the 
soil  between  the  ball  and  the  pot  rammed 
down  firmly  with  the  stick.  Do  not  cover  the 
top  of  the  ball  of  soil  too  deeply,  just  adding  a 
little  to  cover  any  roots  which  may  have  become 
bare  through  watering.  Leave  a  depth  of  about 
li  inches  to  allow  space  for  water  and  top-dress- 
ing at  a  future  time.  It  the  soil  is  moist  at 
potting  (as  it  should  be),  no  water  will  be  re- 
quired for  three  or  four  days,  after  which  time 
a  good  scjaking  may  be  given  if  the  weather  is 
dry ;  but  au  occasional  wetting  of  the  foliage 
with  the  syringe  will  be  found  beneficial  in  the 
afternoons  of  fine  days.  After  potting  is  com- 
pleted, the  plants  are  generally  placed  together 
in  a  snug  corner,  as  it  is  yet  too  early  to  stand 
them  thinly  in  their  summer  quarters,  as  more 
cold  easterly  winds  are  almost  sure  to  take 
place,  which  do  a  vast  amount  of  harm  to  the 
newly-potted  plants  by  breaking  off  and  bruis- 
ing the  edges  of  the  tender  succulent  leaves. 
Do  not  forget  the  instructions  given  on  p.  222 
relating  to  weak-growing  varieties. 

As  the  pots  which  have  been  in  stock  a  num- 
ber of  years  wQl  be  found  to  vary  in  size,  height, 
aud  width  from  others  from  different  pot- 
teries,    some     consideration     in     potting     the 


general  collection  should  be  given  to  this  matter 
by  placing  the  strongest  growing  kinds  in  the 
largest  pots,  as  more  roots  are  made  by  these 
than  is  the  case  with  others  of  a  weaker  habit 
of  growth. 

As  opportunity  presents  itself,  the  position 
which  the  plants  are  to  occupy  during  the  sum- 
mer months  should  be  got  ready  for  their  re- 
ception by  fixing  the  .supports  to  which  the 
plants  are  to  be  fastened  as  growth  proceeds. 
It  is  important  that  no  delay  takes  place  in  this 
detail,  or  the  plants  may  become  spoiled  through 
overcrowding  as  growth  proceeds. 


Classified  Japanese  Chrysanthemums. — 
I  am  very  pleased  to  find  that  the  National  Chry- 
santhemum Society  has  taken  the  initiative  in  so 
far  classifying  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  as  to  have 
made  a  class  for  reflexed  flowers.  That  some  such 
classification  must  come  soon  has  for  some  time 
been  evident,  and  I  am  all  the  more  pleased,  be- 
cause I  contended  for  it.  Only  so  recently  as  the 
end  of  last  year,  I  think,  I  Invited  a  classified  list 
from  Mr.  Molyneux,  and  that  eminent  grower  kindly 
gave  such  in  these  pages,  although  he  did  not  pro- 
fess to  believe  such  classification  needful.  That  so 
far  the  thing  has  been  done  at  headquarters  shows 
that  it  was  not  only  needful,  but  possible.  I  have 
not  had  time  to  compare  Mr.  Molyneux's  selection 
of  reflexed  flowers  with  those  of  the  National 
Society,  but  have  no  doubt  the  majority  agree. 
Some  day,  and  perhaps  not  far  off,  the  same  society 
will  make  a  selection  of  what  may  be  termed  in- 
curved flowers  of  the  Clemence  Audiguier  and 
Comte  de  Germiny  type ;  still,  leaving  for  yet 
another  section  all  those  loose-growing  forms,  such 
as  Baronne  de  Frailly  and  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey. 
With  such  a  rapidly  growing  number  of  Japanese 
flowers  in  commerce,  and  all  very  beautiful,  it  must 
be  obvious  that  classification  is  essential  to  the 
securing  of  that  fairness  and  evenness  in  judging, 
without  which  successful  exhibitions  will  be  im- 
possible. The  rapid  accumulation  of  sorts  will 
force  the  hands  of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to 
let  things  go  on  in  the  old  track,  and  compel  such 
changes  as  may  revolutionise  methods  of  showing 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  the  National  Society  has  so  far  been  will- 
ing to  run  with  the  stream,  for  to  attempt  to  stem 
it  would  be  but  folly. — A.  D. 

Celery  fly  and  the  "jumper.'' — These  two 
insect  pests  are  amongst  the  worst  to  deal  with  that 
a  cultivator  of  Chrysanthemums  has  to  contend 
against.  Nothing  but  incessant  watching  and 
prompt  measures  will  rid  the  plants  of  these 
enemies.  The  first-named  is  the  most  troublesome 
from  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  June,  when 
the  plants  are  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  high.  The 
maggot  can  easily  be  seen  under  the  skin  of  the 
leaves  where  it  secretes  itself  and  quickly  destroys 
the  tissues,  giving  a  serious  check  to  the  plant  be- 
sides spoiling  its  appearance.  Hand-picking  is  the 
only  efficacious  remedy  I  know,  and  either  squeeze 
the  part  of  the  leaf  where  the  maggot  is  seen,  or 
pick  it  out  with  the  point  of  a  knife.  If  this  is 
not  done  the  plants  are  quickly  spoiled,  because  the 
maggots  spread  to  other  leaves  in  a  short  space  of 
time.  I  have  seen  plants  stripped  quite  2  feet  up 
the  stem  by  this  insect.  The  "jumper"  causes  a 
lot  of  trouble  at  the  time  the  plants  are  setting 
their  flower-buds.  At  this  time  the  points  of  the 
shoots  are  very  succulent.  The  "jumper"  may 
then  be  constantly  found  in  this  position.  I  be- 
lieve the  insect  inserts  its  sucker  into  the  tender 
skin  of  the  shoot,  about  1  inch  below  the  point,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  part  affected  is  quite 
crippled  and  refuses  to  develop  any  further.  This 
is  the  cause  of  blind  growths.  If  the  small  green 
insect  which  is  found  in  the  middle  of  the  froth, 
called  cuckoo  spit,  early  in  the  year  is  examined,  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  the  "  jumper  "  in  a  young 
state.  All  these  when  seen  should  be  destroyed,  as 
being  the  easiest  way  to  rid  the  plants  of  a  serious 
pest,  which  if  allowed  to  increase  quickly  does 
much  damage. — E.  M. 
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GREYSTOKE  CASTLE,  CUMBEE- 
LAND. 

Gbeystoke  is  a  type  of  place  we  rarely  have 
the  pleasure  of  illustrating,  for  though  ac- 
customed to  "large  places,"  few  in  the 'south, 
at  least,  have  parks  thousands  of  acres  in 
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since  then  has  passed  twice  through  heiresses. 
The  last  heiress  was  Anne  Dacre,  who  married 
Philip  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  father,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  was  attainted  and  beheaded,  and  he 
himself  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where 


tsnt,  and  hke  a  wild  fringe  of  the  prairies.  A  |  he  died.     Greystoke  has  ever  since  remained 
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Greystoke  Castle,  Cumberland.     EDgraved  for  The  Garden. 


wide  and  picturesque  landscape,  with  noble 
mountains  in  the  background,  and  fresh  and 
cool  in  the  bracing  Cumberland  air,  it  was 
wholly  distinct  from  the  park  scenery  we  know 
so  well. 

Greystoke  was  granted  to  the  Baron  of  Grey- 
stoke about  the  time  of  William  Rufus,  and 


in  the  Howard  family,  and  Charles,  Duke  of 
iSTorfolk,  who  died  in  181.5,  left  it  to  the 
father  of  the  present  owner. 

The  park  within  the  great  wall  now  con- 
tains 5200  acres,  of  which  about  1000  acres 
are  woodland  and  the  rest  moorland  and 
pasture.      Charles,    late   Duke    of    Norfolk, 


used  to  keep  reindeer  in  the  park,  but 
the  Moss  on  which  they  feed  was  not 
found  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  at  last 
failed  them.  A  wild  herd  of  "West  High- 
land cattle  is  now  kept  instead  of  deer. 
In  the  park  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains 
of  Koman  encampments  with  their  fosse  and 
vallum,  and  also  the  remains  of  Cromwell's 
encampment,  from  which  he  bombarded  and 
partly  destroyed  the  castle.  The  castle  is  first 
mentioned  in  history  as  being  fortified  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III. 

The  principal  trees  are  the  large  Silver 
Firs  and  the  big  Larch  trees  at  Johnby. 
These  last  were  planted  in  1789,  and  the 
largest  of  them  is  90  feet  high  and  contains 
2.30  cubic  feet,  another  contains  110  cubic 
feet,  and  several  more  from  90  to  110  cubic 
feet  each.  The  Larch  in  the  lake  district  is 
of  high  repute  and  of  the  best  quality,  and 
some  of  the  earliest  Larch  ever  planted  in 
England  or  Scotland  are  at  Greystoke. 

The  trees — Larch — in  one  wood  are  very 
dignified  and  beautiful,  and  so  are  the  Beech, 
but  generally  the  park  is  greatly  disfigured 
by_  the  work  of  the  rabbit;  trees  dead  or 
dying.  Beech  of  noblest  proportions  quite 
stripped  of  bark  for  a  broad  band  round 
the  base,  and  the  "seedy"  look  of  pasture  and 
underwood  which  observers  of  rabbit  ravages 
know  so  weU.  Country  gentlemen  pay  a 
high  price  for  their  tolerance  of  this  pest! 
Preserving  true  game  is  not  harmful  to  fields 
or  gardens;  but  the  rabbit  leaves  his  very  hurt- 
ful mark  on  wood,  pasture,  and  arable  land, 
and  makes  the  cultivation  of  the  best  flowers 
impossible  in  many  a  country  garden.       P. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


RHODODENDRON  JAVANICUM. 
The  fact  of  this  Rhododendron  being  one  of  the 
parents   of  so   many   beautiful  hybrids  of   the 
tube-flowered  section  now  in  our  gardens  will 
always  keep  the  name  from   being   forgotten  ; 
but,  irrespective  of   any  claims  to  recogoitioii 
from  the  merits  of  its  progeny,  it  is  really  in 
itself  a  very  beautiful  species,   and    one   well 
worthy  of  a  place  among  the  most  select  of  the 
genus.     It  IS  when  iu  a  flourishing  condition  well 
turnished  with  deep  green,  glossy  foliage  ;  while 
the  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  closely-packed 
terminal  clusters,  are  of  a  beautiful  rich  orange 
tint — that  is,  when  a  good  variety  is  obtained, 
for  with  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  blossoms 
individual  plants  of  it  vary  to  some  extent.     It 
is  not  so  hardy  as  the  Himalayan  species,  for,  as 
indicated  by  the  name,  it  is  a  native  of  Java, 
and  consequently  requires  the  temperature  of  a 
warm  greenhouse,  or,  better  still,  an  interme- 
diate temperature.     While  a  compost  consisting 
of  good  rough  peat  with  plenty  of  sand  is  essen" 
tial  to  its  well-doing,  the  roots  are  never  very 
vigorous,  and  consequently  care  must  be  taken 
that  it  IS  not  overpotted.     This  Rhododendron 
was  introduced  in  1847,  and  was  soon  used  for 
hybridising.      By  crossing  this  with  the  white 
R.  jasnuniflorum  was  obtained  Princoss  Royal. 
It  is  singular  that  iu  this  cross  between  a  white 
and  an  orange-flowered   kind  the  latter  colour 
.should  be  completely  eliminated  and  the  progeny 
produce  pink  blossoms.     R.  Princess  Royal  is, 
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notwithstanding  the  numbers  of  new  varieties 
that  have  been  raised  of  late  years,  still  one  of 
the  most  useful  tube-shaped  pink-flowered  kinds 
that  we  possess,  for  1  though  the  individual  blos- 
soms are  not  equal  m  size  or  shape  to  those  of 
some  of  the  newer  kinds,  the  habit  of  the  plant 
is  free,  yet  bushy,  while  it  blooms  in  great 
profusion.  By  crossing  Princess  Royal  with 
one  of  its  parents,  the  variety  Princess  Alex- 
andra resulted.  The  blooms  of  this  are  in 
colour  much  like  those  of  R.  jasminiflorum,  but 
perhaps  suflused  with  a  deeper  shade  of  blush, 
•while  they  retain  the  size  of  those  of  Princess 
Royal.  These  varieties  were  raised  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  who  have  devoted  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  these  beautiful  plants.  Not  only  have 
they  employed  for  hybridising  those  above  men- 
tioned, but  also  R.  Curtisi  from  Java,  R.  Lobbi, 
R.  Brooki,  R.  Teysmanni  from  Sumatra,  and 
R.  malayanura  from  the  same  region.  The 
result  of  their  labours  has  been  shown  in  the 
many  grand  varieties  that  have  been  put  into 
commerce  within  the  last  dozen  years,  and  the 
many  more  that  have  been  exhibited  and 
awarded  certificates,  but  of  wliich  suflicient 
stock  has  not  yet  been  obtained  to  warrant  their 
being  sent  out.  The  finest  of  those  already  dis- 
tributed, many  of  which  can  now  be  obtained  at 
a  very  moderate  price,  are  Taylori,  bright  pink, 
with  the  exterior  of  the  tube  almost  white  ; 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  bright  orange-crimson, 
a  remarkably  showy  variety,  and  one  that  will 
flower  nearly  throughout  the  year  ;  Duchess  of 
Teck,  pale  buff-yellow,  tinged  with  pink  at  the 
edges  of  the  petals  ;  Prince  Leopold,  a  bright, 
but  peculiarly  tinted  variety,  being  a  kind  of 
fawn  colour  shaded  with  orange  and  rose  ;  and 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  bright  vermillion-red, 
something  in  the  way  of  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
but  without  the  shading  of  orange  that  there  is 
in  that  variety.  The  variety  Duke  of  Connaught 
does  not  flower  so  continuously  as  the  other  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  better  grower 
than  the  kind  known  as  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
The  others  are  Maiden's  Blush,  a  white  flower 
slightly  sutl'used  with  pale  rose,  while  there  is 
also  a  suspicion  of  yellow  about  the  bloom  ; 
Queen  Victoria,  light  bufl'-yellow  sufl"used  with 
rose  ;  Favourite,  delicate  satiny  rose ;  Lord 
Wolseley,  bright  orange-yellow,  a  remarkably 
bright  and  telling  variety ;  President,  large, 
grandly-formed  flowers  of  a  deep  bufl'-yellow 
tinged  with  rose  ;  Scarlet  Crown,  orange-scarlet ; 
Princess  Christian,  bright  nankeen-yellow ;  and 
R.  jasminiflorum  carminatum,  a  counterpart  of 
ja.sminiSorum  except  the  colour,  which  is  a  rich 
carmine.  These  varieties  are,  without  doulit, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  the  hybrid- 
iser's  skill  that  have  been  obtained  of  late 
years. 

Though  clashed  as  greenhouse  Rhododendrons, 
the  numerous  varieties  of  this  section  do  better 
in  a  temperature  rather  above  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary greenhouse ;  indeed,  the  same  rule  will 
apply  to  them  as  to  the  typical  R.  javanicum, 
that  they  do  well  in  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture. Given  ordinary  attention,  they  are  but 
little  troubled  with  insect  peats,  the  princip.al 
thing  to  guard  against  being  thrips,  which  will 
sometimes  eflect  a  lodgment  on  the  leaves  if 
the  atmosphere  of  the  structure  they  are  in  is 
rather  too  dry  and  warm.  A  liberal  application 
of  the  syringe  will,  however,  keep  these  pests  in 
check.  In  potting  it  is  very  essential  to  use 
good  fibrous  peat,  which  will  retain  its  freshness 
for  a  considerable  time,  as  the  plants  do  not  re- 
quire frequent  repotting.  We  sometimes  see  a 
certain  proportion  of  loam  recommended  to  be 
mixed  with  the  soil,  but  I  prefer  to  use  good 
peat  and  sand  alone,  or  rather  with  an  admix- 
ture of  nodules  of  charcoal,  which  serves  to  keep 


the  soil  sweet,  and  around  which  the  delicate 
hair-like  roots  tightly  cling.  Their  propagation 
is  effected  by  means  of  cuttings,  which  are 
formed  of  the  young  shoots  taken  when  in  a 
half-ripened  condition  and  put  into  pots  of 
sandy  peat.  An  admixture  of  charcoal,  but,  of 
course,  in  a  fine  state,  is  of  great  service  towards 
assisting  the  formation  of  roots.  If  not  too 
long  the  cutting  may  consist  of  the  entire  shoot, 
but  on  no  account  must  there  be  a  heel  of  older 
wood  left  at  the  base,  as  if  this  is  done  it  will 
greatly  retard  the  action  of  rooting.  The  part 
of  the  shoot  that  pushes  forth  roots  the  most 
readily  is  just  at  the  base,  where  there  are 
several  eyes  clustered  together,  so  that  if  the 
young  shoot  is  not  too  long  an  advantage  is 
gained  by  leaving  it  entire.  The  richly  coloured 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh  succeeds  better  when 
grafted  than  on  its  own  roots,  for  it  is  by  no 
means  so  vigorous  a  grower  as  some  of  the 
others  are.  A  good  free-growing  kind  very 
suitable  for  stocks  for  the  weaker  varieties  is 
the  blush-coloured  Princess  Alexandra,  with 
which  a  union  is  soon  effected.  Whip  or  side 
grafting  may  be  employed,  and  little  risk  is  run 
if  the  parts  are  fitted  well  together,  tied  securely 
in  position,  and  kept  in  a  close  case  until  a  union 
is  complete.  H.  P. 


Fixed  strains  of  Cinerarias.— I  agree  with 
J.  Douglas,  in  The  Garden  (p.  409),  when  he  says 
that  a  fixed  strain  of  Cinerarias  is  desirable,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  had.  Those  who  grow 
Cinerarias  for  seed  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  difEerent  colours  pure.  Of  course,  there 
would  be  more  care  required  in  saving  the  seed 
than  is  the  case  with  a  mixed  collection,  as  isola- 
tion of  the  dififerent  colours  may  possibly  be 
necessary,  but  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  would 
object  to  pay  a  higher  rate  for  the  seed  if  they  could 
get  the  colours  they  require  with  more  certainty 
than  can  be  done  now.  At  present  no  one  knows 
what  he  is  growing  until  the  plants  come  into 
flower,  and  to  make  sure  of  getting  a  good  variety 
of  colours,  one  has  to  grow  a  greater  number  of 
plants  than  is  actually  required.  In  every  collection 
of  Cinerarias  in  private  gardens  which  I  have  seen, 
red  and  purple  colours  predominate,  while  the  white 
and  blue  varieties  are  sparsely  represented.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  the  intermediate  colours  in  these 
flowers  ignored  altogether.  What  is  wanted  is  to 
be  able  to  secure  with  some  degree  of  certainty  a 
few  fixed  self-coloured  flowers. — J.  C.  C. 

Scented-leaved  Pelargoniums. — These  were 
at  one  time  favourite  plants,  but  now  seem  to  be 
almost  forgotten,  as  one  may  go  into  many  gardens 
without  finding  any  of  them,  or,  at  all  events,  only 
a  few  stunted  specimens.  They  certainly  deserve 
more  attention  than  is  bestowed  upon  them  at  the 
present  time,  as  a  handful  of  flowers,  with  a  few 
twigs  of  some  of  the  scented  Pelargoniums  loosely 
arranged,  will  be  far  more  pleasing  to  most  people 
than  the  formal  bouquet  now  so  fashionable.  The 
leaves  of  moat  of  them,  apart  from  their  fragrance, 
are  prettily  crisped  or  cat.  A  few  very  good  varie- 
ties are  the  Nutmeg-scented,  sometimes  called  Lady 
Mary;  crispum,  with  small,  but  prettily  crisped 
leaves,  having  a  scent  like  that  of  a  Lemon;  den- 
ticulatum,  radula,  and  quercifolium,  the  black  spot 
in  the  leaf  of  which  forms  a  conspicuous  feature 
Others  are  Fair  Helen,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Oak- 
leaved  class;  tomentosum,  with  large  woolly  leaves 
scented  like  peppermint;  Prince  of  Orange,  Lady 
Scarborough,  and  Pretty  Polly;  while  the  lover  of 
variegated  leaves  will  find  Lady  Plymouth  .suit  him. 
Besides  the  above,  there  are  a  few  others,  forms  of 
the  old  Unique,  and  all  of  them,  apart  from  their 
agreeably  scented  leaves,  have  very  showy  flowers. 
One  of  the  best  of  this  class  is  RoUisson's  Unique, 
which  forms  a  plant  of  a  loose,  rambling  habit,  so 
that  it  is  generally  grown  secured  to  a  trellis  either 
made  of  wire,  or  a  few  sticks  are  put  around  the 
edge  of  the  pot  and  tied  together  at  the  top,  thus 
forming  a  cone.  When  a  specimen  like  this  is  well 
clothed  with  foliage  it  is  scarcely  ever  without 


blooms,  and  if  kept  in  a  warmer  place  than 
a  greenhouse,  it  will  flower  throughout  the  winter. 
Besides  this,  it  can  be  employed  either  as  a  pillar 
or  rafter  plant;  but  perhaps  it  is  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage  when  grown  in  hanging  baskets. 
Owing  to  its  vigorous  nature,  it  is  well  suited  for 
small  baskets,  but  it  is  also  very  useful  for  large 
conservatories,  &c.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich 
crimson-purple  shade,  but  there  are  other  varieties 
with  magenta,  red,  and  bright  crimson-coloured 
flowers,  while  those  of  Unique  itself  are  deep  lilac. 
A  word  or  two  with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
these  scented-leaved  Pelargoniums  (especially  those 
that  were  mentioned  at  first  for  the  sake  of  their 
foliage)  may  not  be  out  of  place.  If  a  few  are 
planted  out  during  the  summer  they  grow  rapidly, 
or,  at  least,  most  kinds  do;  but  the  leaves  flag 
almost  immediately  they  are  cut,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  those  grown  in  pots,  and  consequently 
these  are  really  more  useful  than  much  larger  speci- 
mens in  the  open  ground.  This  is  a  very  good  time 
of  the  year  to  put  in  the  cuttings,  and  they  strike 
readily  enough  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass. — H.  P.,  in 
Field. 

Olea  fragrans. — I  was  much  interested  in  "  T.'s  " 
note  on  this  interesting  and  fragrant  old  plant  in 
The  Gakden,  May  12  (p.  427),  and  ask  for  infor- 
mation as  to  how  to  make  it  grow  freely.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  plants  that  I  have  always  failed  to  grow 
to  my  own  satisfaction.  In  one  situation  it  was  a 
specialty.  The  lady  preferred  its  odour  to  that  of 
any  other  plants,  such  as  Stephanotis,  Gardenia, 
Heliotrope,  and  even  Roses  and  Violets.  There  was 
but  one  to  in  any  way  approach  the  Olea  in 
her  estimation,  and  that  was  the  Daphne  odorata. 
I  fancy  all  our  plants  were  on  their  own  roots. 
What  little  there  was  of  them  blossomed  well,  but 
no  treatment  would  make  them  grow  into  credit- 
able looking  plants.  The  leaves  continued  hard, 
partiaUy  twisted,  or  reflexed,  as  if  set  against 
creditable  growth.  White  scale  added  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  successful  cultivation.  What  added  to  the 
difficulty  was  that  the  patroness  and  owner  was 
satisfied  as  long  as  the  stunted  plants  yielded  her  a 
fair  amount  of  sweetness,  and  deprecated  any  radical 
measures  of  culture  or  cleansing:  that  might  injure 
or  destroy  any  of  the  blossom.  I  have  often  tried  to 
strike  cuttings,  though  few  promising  ones  could  be 
obtained,  but  never  succeeded.  I  wish  I  had  then 
known  of  Privet  stocks,  as  if  the  vigour  of  the 
Privet  could  be  sent  through  plants  of  Oleafragrans, 
all  would  be  well.  But  I  wish  to  ask  "  T."  the 
plain  question.  Can  it?  Not  only  the  memory 
of  my  own  failures  prompts  the  question,  but  the 
more  potent  fact  that  I  have  nowhere  seen  a  healthy 
plant  of  Olea  fragrans  in  a  pot  under  glass  in  this 
country.  I  have  heard  of,  but  not  seen,  good 
plants  on  south  and  conservatory  walls  in  warm 
localities.  And  there  seems  no  doubt  that  Oleas, 
though  long  classed  with  Olives,  are  hardier  and 
different  plants  from  the  majority  of  the  latter. 
The  best  species  are  now  relegated  to  a  separate 
family,  under  the  appropriate  name  name  of  Osman- 
thus,  or  Perfumed  Flower.  But  the  favour  I  re- 
spectfully ask  of  "  T."  is  more  particulars  of  culture, 
so  as  to  enable  general  cultivators  to  grow  and 
flower  Oleas  well. — Hoetus. 

Regal  Pelargoniums. — That  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  draw  any  hard-and-fast  line  between  the 
difEerent  sections  of  the  Pelargonium  is  well  shown 
on  page  443,  where  a  representative  selection  of  the 
show,  decorative,  regal,  and  fancy  class  is  given, 
for  among  the  regals  occurs  the  variety  Venus  de 
Milo,  which  is  very  much  like  Maid  of  Kent  and 
Volonte  Nationale  alba,  which  are  there  classed 
under  the  head  of  decorative,  as  well  as  Dr.  Masters, 
which  is  usually  regarded  as  a  regal.  In  proof  of 
the  great  similarity  between  Venus  de  Milo  and 
Volonte  Nationale  alba,  I  notice  an  article  on 
page  I.'js,  the  writer  of  which  speaks  as  if  there  is 
but  little  difference  between  the  two,  and  notes 
them  as  being  both  in  flower  at  Messrs.  Cannell's 
nursery  at  Swanley.  Now,  to  show  the  further 
conflict,  of  opinions,  I  see  that  Messrs.  Cannell 
class  Volonte  Nationale  alba  as  a  regal,  while  I 
cannot  find  Venus  de  Milo  in  their  list.  In  the 
article  on  page  458,  the  writer  alludes  to  a  white 
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sport  from  Mme.  Thibaut  which  has  originated  at 
Swanley,  and  which,  if  it  can  be  fixed,  will  scarcely 
fail  to  be  useful.  iSuoh  a  Pelargonium  is,  however, 
not  a  novelty,  for  it  has  been  already  distributed 
by  one  of  the  French  nurserymen  (M.  Lemoine,  I 
believe)  under  the  name  of  Mme.  Gustave  Henry. 
As  this  variety  partakes  of  the  short,  sturdy  habit 
of  Mme.  Thibaut,  it  is  a  very  desirable  kind. — H.  P. 

Choice  Aralias  — Aralias  are  now  used  ex- 
tensively for  decjraiions  of  all  kinds,  as  shown 
by  the  great  number  grown  in  such  a  large 
market  nursery  as  that  of  Mr.  May,  of  Edmonton. 
A.  Veitchi,  gracillima,  and  elegant  i?si  ma  are  three 
kinds  appreciated  for  their  surpassing  elegance  and 
lightness ;  the  last  of  the  three  is  well  named,  as 
the  deeply-cut  leaflets  are  of  rich  colour,  and  a 
well-furnished  specimen  of  small  size  i^  the  very 
ideal  of  a  table  plant.  A.  Kcrchoveana  is  of  very 
free  growth  and  the  foliage  is  rich  green,  broad 
and  handsome  ;  it  makes  a  fine  spreading  plant. 
A.  Regina,  which  has  long  leaflets,  promises  to  be- 
come a  useful  addition  to  the  Aralias,  and  another 
that  may  be  mentioned  is  A.  leptophjUa,  which, 
however,  quickly  grows  out  of  character. 

Seedling  Amaryllids.— Having  read  your 
correspondent's  notes  on  Amaryllids  a  fewweeksago, 
and  noting  the  scarcity  of  white  varieties  and  what 
an  acquisitiona pure  white  would  be,  I  have  flowering 
in  the  conservatory  a  plant  the  third  flower  of  which 
I  forward  and  there  is  still  one  to  open.  This  is  a 
seedling  and  the  first  time  of  lowering.  Not  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  Amaryllids  at 
Messrs.  Veitch's  the  last  three  years, perhaps  you  will 
say  if  this  is  not  really  an  acquisition.  If  not 
quite  pure,  it  is  a  good  white  and  the  scent  is  sweet. 
— G.  W.  Eden. 

*.j,*  It  is  certainly  a  good  variety  so  far  as  the 
colour  goes,  but  we  have  seen  some  as  white  and 
of  better  form.  If  we  coold  get  a  pure  white 
Amaryllis  of  the  substance  and  size  of  some  of 
the  large  florists'  varieties  it  would  be  a  great  gain. 
—Ed. 

Cissus  discolor. — This  is  an  old  and  well-known 
stove  climbing  plant,  so  that  no  description  of  its 
general  appearance  is  necessary.  It  is  of  very  easy 
culture,  for  cuttings  root  without  difficulty  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  months,  and  when  rooted 
they  grow  away  quickly.  It  is  very  beautiful  when 
employed  as  a  roof  climber  in  a  warm,  moist  part 
of  the  stove,  but  more  particularly  if  the  roof  is 
such  that  the  long  flexible  branches  can  be  allowed 
to  grow  in  their  own  way.  Besides  this,  it  may  be 
grown  on  a  trellis  either  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
specimen  or  in  5-inch  pots  just  trained  around 
three  or  four  Hazel  sticks.  By  this  latter  means 
pretty  little  plants  which  are  extremely  useful  for 
decoration  may  be  quickly  obtained. — H.  P. 

■Wormia  Burbidgei. — This  stove  plant,  which 
was  introduced  from  Borneo  by  the  Messrs.  A'eitoh 
and  put  into  commerce  about  half  a  dozen  years 
ago,  is  a  highly  ornamental  subject  either  in  or  out 
of  bloom.  The  leaves  are  massive  in  character,  and 
of  a  bright  green  colour,  while  the  flowers,  which 
are  borne  in  racemes  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem, 
are  large  (being  nearly  4  inches  in  diameter),  and  of 
a  clear  yellow  colour.  Generally  speaking,  cuttings 
are  not  easy  to  obtain,  and  they  take  a  long  time 
to  root.  The  best  cuttings  are  formed  of  the 
weaker  shoots  that  should  be  put  into  small  pots 
and  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat  until  rooted. 
The  Wormia  is  a  near  relative  of  the  UiUenias, 
most  of  which  bear  yellow  flowers.  They  require 
the  heat  of  a  stove,  and  at  one  time  were  more 
commonly  grown  in  this  country  than  at  pre- 
sent.—T. 

Leschenaultia  biloba  major. — Mr.  Douglas 
does  well  in  TiiE  Gakdbn  of  May  19  (p.  457)  to 
call  attention  to  this  beautiful  blue-ilowering  green- 
house plant,  for  at  this  season  it  well  repays  any 
time  or  trouble  that  may  have  been  spent  upon  it. 
The  one  great  requisite  in  its  cultivation  appears  to 
me  to  be  pure  air,  for  here  where  we  are  situated 
within  the  smoke  of  London,  or,  at  all  events,  near 
enough  to  be  enveloped  during  the  winter  in  those 
heavy  sulphureous  fogs  that  are  the  bane  of  plant 
growers,  the  Leschenaultia  loses  many  of  its  leaves 


at  that  season,  and  its  beauty  is  thereby  lost.  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  last  summer  to  see  the 
Leschenaultia  so  well  grown  by  IMr.  Balchin  at 
Hassock's  Gate,  near  Brighton,  and  I  may  say  that 
the  baskets  of  this  beautiful  flower  which  he  ex- 
hibited both  at  Kensington  and  Regent's  Park  were 
among  the  most  admired  of  anything  that  was 
there  shown.  The  plants  under  notice  were  not 
large  specimens,  but  neat  little  bushes  profusely 
laden  with  flowers,  which  appeared  to  be  richer  in 
colour  than  those  produced  on  plants  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. No  doubt  the  pure  air  of  the  South- 
downs  contributed  largely  to  the  success  which 
attended  Mr.  Balohin's  culture  of  this  beautiful 
plant.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  striking 
greenhouse  subjects  that  flower  at  this  season, 
being  so  distinct  in  colour  from  all  its  associates. 
— T. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 
Gebenhouse.—Phimulas.— Where  seed  was  sown 
about  the  middle  of  April  to  raise  plants  for  early 
flowering  they  will  now  be  in  a  condition  for 
pricking  off.  It  is  much  better  to  use  good-sized 
shallow  boxes  for  this  than  to  put  the  plants 
whilst  so  small  into  little  pots,  as,  however 
close  the  attention  given  may  be,  the  small 
amount  of  soil  the  pots  hold  rapidly  dries  up,  so 
as  to  interfere  with  the  progress  that  should  be 
made.  When  in  boxes  this  does  not,  however, 
occur.  A'egetable  matter  suits  young  Primulas 
better  than  stronger  stimulants  ;  sifted  leaf  mould 
is  preferable  to  manure,  this  with  good  yellow 
loam  and  a  little  sand  answering  well  for  them 
in  every  way.  When  the  plants  have  to  be  potted 
the  roots  do  not  get  much  broken  in  the  removal 
if  the  material  they  have  been  in  is  light  and  free. 

Double  Pkimulas.— Young  stock  that  was 
increased  by  division  of  the  crowns  some  weeks 
ago  will  now  require  potting  on.  For  these  a  little 
sifted  rotten  manure  may  be  added  to  the  loam 
and  leaf  mould.  Pot  moderately  firm,  as  these 
plants  do  not  like  the  material  too  loose,  as  when 
this  is  the  case  it  holds  more  water  than  the  roots 
care  for.  A  genial  atmosphere  should  be  maintained 
by  notgivingso  much  air  as  required  by  some  things. 
To  grow  doable  Primulas  well  and  quickly  they 
want  more  of  an  intermediate  temperature  than 
that  which  the  majority  of  greenhouse  subjects 
require.  Shade  will  now  be  necessary  for  both 
double  and  single  Primulas ;  but  whatever  is  used  it 
should  be  movable,  so  that  it  can  be  taken  off  in 
dull  weather,  as  well  as  in  the  mornings  and  even- 
ings. A  little  more  seed  should  now  be  sown,  the 
plants  from  which  will  come  into  bloom  between 
those  first  raised  and  the  latest  set  intended  to  keep 
up  a  succession  during  the  spring. 

Tuberous  Begonias.  —  Young  plants  raised 
from  seed  sown  early  in  winter  will  now  require 
moving  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower. 
It  is  not  well  to  give  them  too  much  room  the  first 
season  ;  G.inch  or  7-inch  pots  will  be  large  enough. 
The  soil  in  which  they  are  now  put  should  consist 
of  good  loam,  with  a  little  rotten  manure,  leaf 
mould  and  sand.  After  potting,  keep  the  plants  in 
a  genial  temperature  for  a  short  time  until  they 
commence  to  grow  freely,  when  ordinary  green- 
house treatment  will  suffice.  Stand  them  well  up 
to  the  glass  in  a  light  house,  as  if  they  become 
drawn  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  they  will 
look  unsightly  before  the  end  of  the  season  ;  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  those  that  do  not  throw  up 
successional  shoots  from  the  bottom. 

Old  koots.— Old  tubers  that  after  being  wintered 
in  cool  quarters  were,  when  they  began  to  grow, 
put  into  pots  only  a  little  larger  than  would  hold 
them  will  now  require  shifting  into  others  large 
enough  to  support  them  to  the  end  of  the  season. 
When  the  tubers  have  attained  a  large  size  they 
should  have  pot  room  in  proportion,  otherwise  they 
will  get  exhausted  before  they  die  down  in  the 
autumn.  Though  much  may  be  done  to  keep  up 
the  strength  by  the  use  of  manure  water,  the  roots 
require  a  proportionate  quantity  of  soil.  A  cold 
pit  or  frame  where  the  plants  will  be  near  the  glass 
will  be  better  than  a  lofty  house  to  grow  them  in 
untU  they  come  into  bloom.    The  closer  and  more 


compact  the  growth  is  kept  during  the  early  stages 
the  better  the  plants  will  look  when  in  bloom,  as 
the  less  support  they  want  the  better  appearance 
they  will  have. 

Cabnations,  wintee  -  floweeing.  —  Young 
plants  that  have  been  raised  from  cuttings  struck 
last  autumn,  or  from  seed  sown  soon  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  and  that  are  intended  to  be 
planted  out  of  doors,  should  at  once  be  put  out. 
The  advantage  of  growing  young  stock  of  these 
Carnations  in  the  open  ground  through  the  summer 
as  compared  with  keeping  them  in  pots,  is  that  the 
plants  attain  a  much  larger  size  under  the  former 
system  than  even  with  the  closest  attention  possible 
they  do  under  pot  culture. 

Old  plants. — Much  the  same  applies  to  older 
plants  that  have  produced  a  crop  of  flowers  during 
the  winter  and  spring.  Plants  of  this  description 
will  most  likely  now  have  a  considerable  length  of 
stem,  with  possibly  some  flower  buds  attached,  which 
the  grower  often  feels  reluctant  to  part  with.  But,  to 
permit  of  the  plants  being  got  into  good  condition 
for  flowering  again  next  winter,  these  buds  must  be 
sacrificed.  The  stems  in  question  should  be  cut 
down  close  to  the  bottom,  which  wiD  cause  a  number 
of  young  shoots  to  be  pushed  that  by  the  end  of 
the  summer  will  increase  the  size  of  the  plants  to 
double  that  which  they  have  before  been,  with  a 
proportionate  increase  of  the  quantity  of  flowers 
they  will  produce.  When  planted  out  the  smaller 
stock  should  not  have  their  roots  disturbed  more 
than  by  removing  the  drainage.  In  dealing  with 
the  larger  plants  it  is  best  to  shake  away  about 
half  the  old  soil  before  planting  them,  and  this  will 
admit  of  their  roots  being  kept  closer  together, 
without  which,  when  the  time  comes  for  taking 
them  up  in  autumn,  they  would  either  requii-e  larger 
pots  than  it  would  be  convenient  to  give  them,  or 
some  of  the  best  new  roots  which  they  will  make 
during  the  summer  would  be  lost.  An  open  position 
should  be  selected  for  them,  as  it  is  desirable  that 
the  growth  should  be  compact  and  sturdy.  A 
moderately  holding  soil  suits  these  Carnations 
better  than  light  land  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  should 
contain  enough  sand.  Without  this,  when  the 
plants  are  lifted  many  of  the  roots  will  be  broken. 
The  ground  should  be  well  dug  and  have  a  moderate 
amount  of  rotten  manure  worked  into  it.  If  possible 
it  is  best  to  choose  a  showery  time  for  planting,  or 
they  must  be  well  watered,  and  all  through  the 
summer,  when  the  weather  happens  to  be  dry,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  for 
want  of  moisture.  A  mulching  with  rotten  manure 
is  one  of  the  best  means  for  securing  free  growth. 

Wiktee-floweeikg  soft-wooded  plants.- 
Salvias. — The  cuttings  that  were  struck  some  time 
back  and  are  now  in  small  pots  will  soon  require 
more  room.  They  are  quick  growers  and  make  roots 
rapidly,  G-inch  or  .S-inch  pots  not  being  too  large  to 
put  them  in.  The  soil  should  have  plenty  of  rotten 
leaf- mould  and  manure  mixed  with  it,  in  addition 
to  which  manure  water  should  be  given  freely  later 
on  in  the  season  when  the  plants  are  well 
established  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  intended 
to  flower.  A  second  stopping  may  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  requisite  bushy  condition  of  the 
specimens.  This  should  not  be  delayed  too  long,  or 
the  bottoms  of  the  plants  will  not  be  sufficiently 
furnished. 

Stove.— Aphelandras.— Young  plants  of  the 
different  sorts  of  Aphelandra  that  bloom  in  the  late 
summer  and  autumn  months  should  now  be  moved 
into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  intended  to  flower, 
giving  them  room  proportionate  to  the  size  they 
are  required  to  be  grown  to.  The  strong-growing 
A.  cristata  will  need  larger  pots  than  such  sorts  as 
A.  aurantiaca  Roezli,  small  examples  of  which  will 
bloom  well  in  5-inch  or  G-inch  pots.  These  will  not 
require  stopping,  but  young  plants  of  A.  ciistata 
that  have  not  already  had  their  tops  pinched  out 
should  have  them  removed. 

TiiYESACANTHUS  RUTILANS.— The  distinct  habit 
of  this  plant  makes  it  a  striking  object  in  the  stove. 
Young  plants  that  were  struck  from  cuttings  early 
in  spring  and  are  now  in  small  pots,  may  be  moved 
to  those  in  which  they  are   to  flower,  unless  it  ia 
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deemed  desirable  to  grow  them  as  large  as  they  can 
be  got,  in  which  case  it  will  be  better  to  give  them 
another  shift  later  on.  They  may  now  be  put  in  7- 
inch  or  8-inoh  pots.  If  they  have  not  already  been 
stopped  the  points  of  the  shoots  may  be  pinched 
out,  but  it  is  not  well  to  attempt  to  form  this  plant 
into  bushy  specimens,  as  its  natural  tendency  to 
become  tall  is  such  that  no  amount  of  stopping  will 
correct. 

The  scaelet  Spubgb  (Eaphorbia  jacquiniic- 
flora). — This  plant  attains  a  much  larger  size  when 
planted  out  than  is  possible  when  it  is  in  pots,  as 
when  the  situation  chosen  for  it  is  suitable  and  the 
treatment  such  as  required,  it  will  make  more  pro- 
gress in  a  single  season  than  cin  be  obtained  in  a 
pot  in  three  or  four.  To  give  a  fair  chance  of  suc- 
cess the  place  in  which  it  is  planted  must  not  be 
dark,  or  the  plant  crowded  up  with  other  things. 
The  end  of  a  low  stove  or  warm  pit,  where  the 
branches  will  get  abundance  of  light  through  the 
season  of  growth,  is  a  suitable  position  for  it,  as, 
when  so  situated,  the  extra  light  imparts  vigour 
such  as  will  enable  the  roots  to  bear  more  water 
than  they  will  stand  if  the  position  is  darker.  The 
present  is  a  good  time  for  planting  ;  strong  plants 
that  have  been  grown  a  year  or  two  in  pots  should 
be  selected  for  the  [lurpose.  If  small  ones  are  used 
the  chances  are  that  the  few  roots  with  which  they 
are  furnished  do  not  take  possession  of  the  soil  before 
it  gets  sour  and  unfit  for  theia.  Presuming  that 
plants,  such  as  described,  were  cut  in  after  flower- 
ing, and  have  now  made  fresh  growth,  they  should 
be  turned  out  of  the  i>ots,  and  have  their  roots 
slightly  disentangled,  being  careful  that  they  do  not 
get  much  broken.  In  planting,  spread  them  out  as 
far  as  they  will  bear.  The  soil  should  consist  of 
good  tarfy  loam,  with  more  sand  mixed  with  it  than 
is  used  for  the  majority  of  plants.  Make  the  ma- 
terial firm,  and  do  not  give  any  water  for  a  week  or 
two,  and  then  it  must  not  be  applied  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  things  that  are  less  impatient  of 
moisture.  Plants  that  are  turned  out  in  this 
way  and  that  have  had  their  shoots  cut  in 
after  flowering  must  have  very  little  water 
until  the  young  growth  has  made  some  i^rogress. 
Later  on,  when  the  top  growth  is  moving  freely 
and  the  roots  are  also  active,  manure  water  should 
be  given  jilentifully.  This  is  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  strength  of  the  shoots,  on  which  mainly 
depends  the  amount  of  bloom  that  should  be 
forthcoming  next  winter.  T.  B. 


Flower  Garden. 

THE  HOLLYHOCK  UNDER  COOL 
TREATMENT. 
The  Hollyhock  lias  not  gained  in  liardincss  at 
the  hands  of  the  florist  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
lost  immensely  in  vigour  of  constitution  during 
the  last  forty  years.  Ai),  of  couise,  will  admit 
that  the  flowers  have  been  improved,  i  c,  if 
adding  to  the  number  of  the  flower  petals  be  an 
improvement,  and  that  the  Hollyliock  of  the 
present  day,  when  we  can  find  a  plant  in  good 
health,  has  been  refined  in  appearance  from  the 
Hollyhocks  we  were  familiar  with  in  bygone 
times.  Some  of  the  lack  of  vigour  of  the  present 
race  of  Hollyhocks  is  due  to  the  methods  of 
propagation  practised  under  glass,  and  if  we 
want  to  bring  back  the  vigour  and  hardihood  of 
the  Hollyhocks  of  the  past  we  must  use  the 
same  methods  practised  then,  i  c,  raise  yoiinw 
jilants  annually  from  needs  sown  in  the  open 
border  in  May  or  .June.  The  ground  should  be 
well  prepared  so  as  to  secure  a  fine  tilth  ;  rake 
the  surface  <iuite  smooth,  draw  drills  from  three- 
([uarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  depth  and 
(i  inches  apart ;  sow  the  seeds  tliinly  and  cover 
witli  tine  soil.  If  the  soil  of  the  bed  is  not  good 
enough,  prepare  a  little  sifted  compost  to  cover 
the  seeds  with.  In  raising  seedlings  that  we 
wish  to  inherit  a  full  share  of  vigour,these  little 
lielfis  in  the  springtide  of  their  lives  will  have  a 
lasting   ellect.      The  routine  culture  until  the 


young  plants  are  strong  enough  to  transplant 
will  consist  of  frequent  surface-stirring  between 
the  rows.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
value  of  this.  Very  few  cultivators  do  enough 
of  it.  When  the  young  plants  are  large  enough 
to  transplant  from  the  seed  bed,  lift  them  care- 
fully with  a  trowel  and  plant  in  a  well  prepared 
bed  in  rows  1  foot  apart,  and  C  inches  apart  in 
the  rows.  Here  they  will  stand  the  winter  and 
be  planted  in  their  blooming  quarters  at  tlie 
end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April.  Old  plants 
sometimes  suffer  in  a  cold  winter,  and  the  snow, 
which  forms  such  a  beneficial  shelter  to  some 
plants,  has  rather  a  bad  effect  upon  Hollyhocks, 
especially  when  frost  and  tliaws  alternate  with 
a  bright  sky  overhead.  But  young  plants  that 
have  been  reared  in  the  open  air  do  not  suffer 
like  old  ones  which  have  exhausted  themselves 
by  flowering.  Seeds  saved  from  good  flowers 
invariably  produce  good  flowers,  and  each  grower 
may  very  easily  save  his  own  seeds,  as  the  plants 
seed  freely.  If  they  are  treated  as  biennials, 
like  the  Canterbury  Bells,  for  instance,  and 
young  plants  raised  annually,  and,  either  have 
fresh  soil  given  them  or  be  planted  on  fresh 
land  every  year,  we  shall  soon  see  every  garden 
furnished  with  healthy  Hollyhocks  again. 

E.  H. 

HARDY  FLOWERS  IN  MASSES. 
THEgarden  presents  at  this  season  its  most  charm- 
ing aspect,  as  there  is  from  now  onwards  a  gay 
succession  of  beauty,  interesting  for  its  delight- 
ful variety  and  naturalness.  There  are  few 
gardens  in  which  there  is  not  some  attempt  to 
establish  hardy  plants,  but  it  is  seldom  that 
they  are  grown  so  as  to  show  ofl"  their  true 
loveliness,  and  that  is  in  large  masses.  In 
many  of  the  larger  rockeries,  such  as  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  the  splendid  capabilities  of 
hax'dy  flowers  for  giving  glowing  masses  of 
colour  are  displayed,  reminding  one  of  their 
natural  beauty  as  seen  in  their  native  homes. 
Small  puny  pieces  of,  for  instance,  such  free- 
growing  things  as  the  dwarf  Phloxes,  the 
Aubrietias,  Windflowers,  and  many  other 
flowers  that  could  be  mentioned  give  no  more 
idea  of  their  real  beauty  than  a  sprig  of  Honey- 
suckle does  of  the  plant  when  .seen  clambering 
over  hedges  by  the  wayside.  Many  of  the 
most  beautiful  features  in  the  garden  are  the 
masses  of  hardy  flowers,  especially  those  of 
mossy  growth  that  hang  down  over  the  ledges, 
and  give  brilliant  patches  of  colour.  It  is 
when  seen  in  this  way  that  we  become  on- 
raptured  with  the  simple  beauty  of  alpines,  and 
wish  that  more  would  repeat  such  eflects  and 
not  kill  the  plants  with  kindness,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  under  the  impression  that  they  are 
tender  and  fastidious.  Aubrietias  and  many  of 
the  Rook  Pinksneed  no  special  conditions  beyond 
a  sunny  nook  and  plenty  of  space  to  spread  at 
will.  It  is  when  they  are  constantly  tampered 
with  by  dividing  that  the  plants  are  hindered 
from  making  that  progress  that  they  would  do 
if  left  alone,  as  in  Nature.  It  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible where  the  garden  is  small  to  grow 
many  things  and  have  large  patches  of  each  ; 
but  it  13  infinitely  better  to  restrict  the 
number,  and  do  those  well,  than  have  a  lot 
of  weakly  things  that  give  but  little  pleasure. 
The  waving  masses  of  the  Apeninne  Wiudtlower, 
Bluebells,  and  earlier  in  the  year  Snowdrops, 
Datt'odils,  and  Crocuses  at  Kew  were  a  source 
of  the  greatest  delight  to  the  visitors,  simply 
because  tliey  were  grown  as  naturally  as  pos- 
sible, peering  up  through  the  Grass,  as  wo 
should  expect  to  see  them  in  their  homes  on 
the  mountain  slopes,  or  in  tlio  valley,  as  the 
CISC  may  bo.  Treating  our  hardy  flowers  in 
this   way   costs   but   lit'le,    gives  scarcely  any 


trouble,  and  the  pleasure  derived  is  ten  times 
as  great  to  those  who  admire  simple  beauty  as 
if  only  a  wretched  scrap  were  seen.  In  exhi- 
biting hardy  flowers  it  is  far  better  to  show 
large  tufts  than  small  bits,  and  this  is  becoming 
the  fashion,  for  such  we  must  call  it,  with  the 
result  that  we  have  bolder  groups  of  flowers, 
that,  seen  at  the  show,  are  as  effective  and 
telling  as  we  can  desire.  Whatever  it  is, 
whether  the  tiny  Rock  Pink  in  a  chink  on  the 
wall,  or  the  Apennine  Windflower  in  the  wild 
garden,  or  the  Marsh  Marigold  in  the  moist 
corner,  let  all  grow  as  naturally  as  possible, 
and  they  will  bloom  with  their  wonted  freedom 
and  brilliancy.  It  is  a  pity  that  that  class  of 
hardy  flowers — the  aquatic  plants  —  does  not 
receive  a  little  more  favour.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  establish  what  is  known  as  a  bog  garden, 
and  the  specimen  in  the  centre  of  the  Kew 
rockery  is  a  good  model  of  its  kind.  There  the 
Marsh  Marigolds  grow  like  weeds,  and  such 
things  as  the  scarlet  Lobelia,  a  truly  moisture- 
loving  plant,  Sarracenia  purpurea,  Spirjea  pal- 
mata,  (fee,  find  conditions  which  by  their 
vigorous  nature  they  thoroughly  enjoy.  It  is  a 
true  pleasure  to  see  flowers  under  artificial  con- 
ditions growing  as  if  they  were  in  their  native 
homes. 

NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Saxifraga  squarrosa. — As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, many  tnings  are  flowering  this  spring  that 
once  were  shy,  as,  no  doubt  they  are,  unless  we  have 
fine  dry  summers.  This  Saxifrage  is  now  flowering 
and  seems  to  have  made  much  greater  progress 
than  it  is  wont  to  do.  The  specimen  referred  to  is 
in  a  small  rock  bed,  but  from  its  small  size  the  plant 
hardly  seems  to  associate  with  anything,  and,  I 
fancy,  it  will  be  better  in  a  pot,  where  it  does  well 
in  stony  soil. 

Polemonium  confertum. — It  is  amusing  to 
meet  with  so  many  expert  growers  of  alpines  and 
other  hardy  gems  confessing  themselves  balUed 
with  this  charming  species.  The  plant  grows  here 
like  a  weed  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  requires  a 
light  vegetable  soil  and  a  sunny  position,  for  if  the 
underground  stems  cannot  run  freely  the  plant  will 
not  make  a  vigorous  growth.  The  old  flowering 
crowns  die  off  annually.  Young  plants  are  now  in 
a  forward  state  for  flowering,  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
it  is  the  earliest  of  all  the  genus  to  bloom. 

Androsace  Lag'geri. — What  is  this  but  a 
strong-growing  variety  of  A.  carnea.  It  is,  how- 
ever, of  more  importance  to  know  that  one-year-old 
pieces  flower  freely,  its  bright  rosy  red  blooms  last- 
ing quite  six  weeks.  It  also  seems  useful  as  a 
spring  bedder.  I  happen  to  know  that  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  this  kind  flourishes,  showing  none  of 
the  fickleness  reputed  to  belong  to  its  genus.  A 
small  bit  about  the  size  of  a  florin  and  set  in  an 
ordinary  bed  last  summer  is  now  quite  8  inches 
across. 

Draba  brunisefolia  is  a  lovely  flower,  and  this 
and  A.  Laggeri  would  give  a  grand  bit  of  colour  in 
early  spring,  especially  it  bits  of  the  blue-flowered 
Muscari,  Chionodoxa  or  Squills  were  planted 
amongst  them. 

Primula  bellidifolia.  —  Some  plants  before 
referred  to,  which  from  the  form  of  foliage  were 
supposed  to  be  this  rare  species,  have,  with 
the  exception  of  two,  been  killed  during  the 
winter.  One  of  the  two  is  now  in  flower,  but 
there  seems  a  want  of  vigour,  the  scape  being 
short  and  rather  soft.  The  flowers  are  very  beau- 
tiful ;  they  are  in  a  dense  head  as  regards  the 
bads,  and  the  flowers  cpen  a  few  at  a  time. 
Each  bloom  is  about  the  size  of  that  of  P.  rosea, 
and  somewhat  approaching  the  flowers  of  that  kind 
in  colour — not  so  intense,  however,  and  the  petals 
are  deeply  lobed.  I  fear  that  it  is  not  hardy  enough 
to  stand  our  wet  winter.^),  but  should  it  prove  other- 
wise it  will  be  a  grand  accpiisition.  It  seems  to 
have  some  affinity  to  P.  pulcherrima  and  P.  rcea; 
the  foliage,  however,  is  flat,  but  tcarcely  of  such  a 
rounded  form. 
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Saxifraga  aromatica  is  well  worth  growing 
for  the  quality  suggested  by  the  specific  name.  In 
spring  the  substance  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves  is 
of  a  gummy  or  waxy  nature,  and  when  the  plant  is 
touched  it  gives  off  a  pleasant  scent  resembling  that 
of  the  Gum  Cistus.  On  warm  days,  however,  it  is 
not  needful  to  touch  it  to  enjoy  its  grateful  odour, 
as  a  number  of  small  plants  scent  the  walk  along 
which  they  are  planted. 

Dwarf  alpine  Candytuft  (Iberis  petrjcus), 
once  seen  in  a  good-sized  specimen  in  bud,  and  just 
before  the  flowers  open,  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
the  keen  lover  of  alpine  plants.  Corymbs  of  ivory- 
white,  bead-like  dots  set  in  green-brown  claws,  the 
numerous  clusters  springing  from  the  most  minute 
form  of  foliage,  but  still  showing  in  the  flower- 
stalks  a  reddish  purple  hue,  and  the  whole  but 
3  inches  or  4  inches  high,  is  but  a  very  inadequate 
description  of  this  lovely  little  shrub.  I  find  it  is  of 
very  slow  growth.  The  specimen  referred  to  is  four 
years  old  and  only  8  inches  across  ;  possibly  it  may 
grow  faster  in  stiffer  soil,  mine  being  light.  I  also 
fancy  that  a  bit  of  lime  is  helpful  to  plants  so 
treated  in  pots.  It  should  have  the  fullest  exposure 
to  be  seen  in  its  true  character. 

Salix  pyrenaica  might,  no  doubt,  be  more 
properly  classed  with  shrubs,  but  as  an  alpine  plant 
it  may  well  be  noticed.     Here  it  grows  about  9 


a  beautiful  pleasing  white,  not  snow-white,  but  of  the 
tint  of  the  best  white  writing  paper. — Max  Lkiciitlin, 
Baden-Baden. 


HESPEROCHIRON  PUMILUS. 

People  interested  in  hardy  flowers  have  had  so 
many  desagreinents  in  the  shape  of  cherished 
plants  slain  by  the  climatic  diversions  of  last 
February  and  March,  that  tlie  mild  astonish- 
ment that  one  generally  feels  at  seeing  anything 
coming  up  again  has  been,  perhaps,  unusually 
enhanced  in  the  present  spring.  At  any  rate, 
when  my  plant  of  the  above  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance above  ground  some  five  weeks  ago,  I 
was  most  agreeably  surprised,  for  I  had  made 
up  my  mind,  with  what  appears  to  have  been 
altogether  unnecessary  despondency,  that  I 
should  see  no  more  of  it.  A  very  small  speci- 
men of  this  rare  and  remarkable  plant,  having 
the  appearance  of  a  seedling,  was  kindly  sent 
me  last  spring  by  Mr.  VVolley  Dod.  I  say 
"  having  the  appearance  of  a  seedling  "  simply 
to  give  some  idea  of  its  slowness  of  growth,  for 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  plant  was,  if  I  rightly 
recollect,  three,  or  it  may  even  have  been  foui, 
years   old  when    it  reached  me.     It  flowered 
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inches  high.  It  might  not  be  advisable  to  praise  it 
too  much,  and  all  I  wish  to  convey  is  that  it  is  a 
pretty  and  characteristic  Willow  for  the  alpine 
garden,  representing  in  miniature  a  familiar  and 
favourite  genus  of  English  landscape  shrubs  and 
trees.  When  well  exposed  and  in  a  somewhat 
strong  soil  it  succeeds  well. 

Mayflower  (Epigica  repens). — Charming  as  this 
is  wherever  it  flourishes  out  of  doors,  it  is  lar  more 
beautiful  when  given  but  the  slight  protection  of  a 
cold  frame.  I  have  just  tried  it  both  in  a  cold  frame 
and  slightly  heated  greenhouse,  and  I  find  it  to  do 
better  with  the  coolest  treatment.  Its  pure  waxy 
blush  white  flowers  are  of  remarkable  beauty  and 
their  fragrance  is  full  and  aromatic.  Those  who 
wish  for  an  uncommon  flower  for  personal  adorn- 
ment should  take  note  of  this  plant  and  the  mode 
of  growing  it.  It  may  be  quite  easily  grown  in  a 
cold  frame.  J.  Wood. 

Wooclrille,  KirlistaU. 


Iris  stylosa  alba. — It  appears  that  there  are 
inferior  varieties  of  this  plant,  a  conclusion  to  which  I 
am  led  by  statements  in  several  papers,  as  also  by  tbat 
in  The  Oarden,  May  19  (p.  450).  I  can  say  nothing 
as  to  its  hardiness,  the  plant  being  scarce,  and  iu  conse- 
quence has  here  been  hitherto  kept  iu  a  frame ;  but  it  is 
a  far  stronger  grower  thau  the  blue  variety ;  the  leaves 
are  three  times  as  broad  and  as  long  as  those  of  the 
latter.     The  flowers  are  fully  3^  inches  across  and  of 


with  me  last  year  with  two  blooms.  This  year 
it  has  increased  in  strength  and  has  thrown  up 
five,  so  I  may  hope  that  if  I  can  manage  to  keep 
it  undisturbed,  it  may  in  time  grow  into  a 
strong  specimen.  The  flowers  somewhat  re- 
semble those  of  the  common  Wood  Sorrel  (Oxalis 
Acetosella)in  form,  but  are  in  colour  of  a  whitish 
purple.  It  is  a  pretty  little  plant,  but  its  rarity 
is  its  chief  title  to  distinction,  or  at  any  rate  to 
the  interest  of  amateurs  of  hardy  flowers,  for  it 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  it  has  much  value 
as  a  garden  plant;  indeed,  a  weU-known  nur- 
seryman in  whose  catalogue  it  appeared  honestly 
told  me  that  it  I  bought  it  I  could  not  keep  it, 
and  if  I  could  I  should  not  like  it.  The  former 
dictum  has  been  so  far  disproved.  It  grows 
with  me  in  a  sunny  position  in  light  sandy  soil 
at  the  foot  of  a  small  rockery,  and  the  stones 
are  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible 
its  being  scratched  up  by  birds  during  the 
winter  or  early  spring,  as  the  roots  are  near 
the  surface  and  appear  to  have  little  hold  on 
the  soil.  There  was  an  illustration  of  this 
plant  in  one  of  Mr.  Ware's  catalogues  three  or 
four  years  ago,  but  the  impression  given  was  of 
a  free-growing  rock  plant,  and  I  suspect  that 
the  original  of  the  portrait  (supposing  it  to  have 


been  other  than  a  fancy  sketch)  must  have  been 
seen  iu  its  native  habitat,  and  not  in  any 
English  garden.  It  is  found,  I  believe,  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley,  though  whether  exclusively 
confined  to  that  habitat  I  cannot  say,  neither 
am  I  enough  of  a  botanist  to  name  its  Natural 
Order,  though  I  should  be  disposed  to  guesa 
HydrophyUacese.  J.  C.  L. 


TULIPS  IN  THE  LONDON  PARKS. 
I  CAN  uphold  your  views  as  to  the  brilliance  and 
beauty  of  the  Tulips  this  season.  The  whites, 
scarlets,  jellows.  Van  Thols,  &c.,  are  specially 
bright ;  but  there  are  several  lines  of  a  sort  of  lilac- 
pink  largely  used  that  would  be  better  dispensed 
with.  All  Tulips  would  be  more  satisfactory  were 
the  ground  under  them  partially,  at  least,  clothed 
with  some  other  form  of  verdure  or  bloom,  such  as 
Sedums,  Saxifrages,  Pjrethrums,  Forget-me-nots, 
Aubrietias,  &c.  These  might  be  so  massed  or  con- 
trasted with  the  Tulips  as  to  enhance  their  efliect 
by  toning  down  their  glitter  and  glare  by  a  base  of 
contrasting  colour  or  verdure. 

For  example,  a  bed  thinly  planted  with  the  charm- 
ing Myosotis  dissitiflora,  pincushioned  with  golden- 
coloured  Tulips,  would  be  far  more  satisfactory 
than  an  entire  bed  of  Cloth  of  Gold  or  Van  Thol 
Tulips;  and  so  with  many  other  possible  contrasts. 
By  the  way,  will  not  this  Forget-me-not  thrive  in 
London  ?  Has  it  been  tried  and  found  imprac- 
ticable ?  Otherwise  it  seems  difficult  to  understand 
why  it  is  so  conspicuous  by  its  virtual  absence  from 
the  London  parks  in  the  spring. 

Writing  of  Tulips  in  the  parks  suggests  the 
inquiry  why  so  few  are  seen  in  the  Blanchester 
public  parks.  Not  a  few  horticulturists  who  turned 
aside  from  the  great  treat  provided  for  them  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  to  see  what  there  might  be  of 
spring  gardening  in  the  public  parks  were  grie- 
vously disappointed  at  the  scarcity  of  bulbs  of  all 
sorts  and  the  backwardness  of  Pansies,  Violas,  and 
other  spring  flowers.  In  some  of  the  parks  these 
latter  flowers,  so  magnificently  and  numerously 
shown  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  were 
so  small  and  starved-looking  on  the  19th  of  May, 
that  one  had  to  put  on  their  spectacles  to  see  them. 
Another  curious  feature  of  these  public  parks  was 
that  few  of  the  Rhododendrons,  excepting  a  few 
white  strains,  promise  much  bloom  this  season. 
Will  some  horticultural,  botanical,  or  financial 
Jlanchester  authority,  say  Leo  Grindon,  kindly  ex- 
plain the  present  wintry  appearance  of  the  public 
park  in  their  great  and  wealthy  city  ?  Are  these 
things  the  penalty  exacted  by  the  climate,  or  do 
they  arise  from  other  causes?  That  they  can 
hardly  arise  from  climatal  influences  is  proved 
by  the  unequalled  display  of  alpine  plants  in 
bloom  at  the  Whitsuntide  show  of  the  Botani- 
cal Society  already  referred  to,  as  well  as  by  the 
abundance  of  hardy  plants  in  bloom  in  the  great 
central  and  other  markets  in  which  the  writer  was 
pressed  to  purchase  a  box  of  hardy  plants  in  bloom 
sufiicient  to  furnish  a  fair-sized  flower  bed  for  Is.  (id. 

HORTUS. 

Honesty  (Lunaria  biennis). — If  the  pure  white 
and  the  dwarf  purple  Honesty  were  better  known, 
I  am  sure  they  would  be  universally  grown.  When 
those  familiar  only  with  the  old  pale  purple  kind 
see  the  white  and  deep  purple  varieties,  they  in- 
variably express  both  surprise  and  admiration.  By- 
and-by,  after  the  plants  have  seeded  and  the  branch- 
ing stems  are  cut  and  carefully  dried,  very  pleasing 
indeed  are  the  satiny-like  partitions  of  the  seed- 
pods  which  remain  attached  to  the  stems  and  look 
so  pretty  all  the  winter  when  utilised  with  dried 
Grasses  and  Everlasting  Flowers.  Just  now  a  clump 
of  white  Honesty  stands  out  with  marked  beauty 
when  looked  at  from  a  window.  A  bed  of  Papaver 
orientate  furnishes  a  base  of  luxuriant  and  elegant 
foliage,  amongst  which  the  Honesty  is  growing  and 
blooming.  Ere  the  flowers  have  decayed,  the  Poppies 
will  be  coming  into  bloom,  so  that  the  white  flowers 
of  the  Lunaria  will  be  succeeded  by  the  gorgeous 
hues  of  the  summer  flowers.  Seed  of  Honesty 
should  be  sown  not  Ijiter  than  the  first  week  in 
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May  to  ensare  strong  plants  for  nest  spring's  bloom- 
ing. My  own  seed,  in  fact,  was  sown  a  naonth 
since,  and  the  young  plants  are  well  through  the 
ground.  It  is  only  when  really  strong  plants  are 
thus  secured  that  fine  heads  or  spikes  of  bloom  may 
be  looked  for,  and  the  earlier  sowing  is  thus  well 
repaid. — A.  D. 


YELLOW  CARNATIONS   AND  PICOTEES. 
'R.   D."   in   The   Garden,  May  1'2  (p.  449), 


sad 


writes  as   if   yellow  Carnations  had  now  been 
raised  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  and  the 
sister  isle  ;  whereas  they  were   grown   in   this 
country  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  but  the 
want    of   constitution   has   been  against  them. 
Now  and  a^ain  yellow  Carnations  have  appeared 
from  Continental  seeds,  but  the  constitution  of 
the  plants  has  been  such  that  they  would  not 
live  in  the  open.     I  saw  one  last  year  exhibited 
for  a  certificate  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  it  was 
not  thought  worthy  of  an  award.     There  is  an 
excellent   plate   of   a  yellow  Carnation  in  the 
HurtkuUural  Ileqistet;  vol.  v.,  for  the  year  1836. 
It  is  named  Rodger's  Unique  Golden  Crimson 
Bizarre  Carnation,  and  was  raised  in  Kent  from 
seeds  procured  from  Brussels.     It  is  stated  that 
IVIr.  Rodgers  had  great  difticulty  in  getting  up  a 
stock,  "  but  has  now  a  few  pairs  to  dispose  of  at 
one  guinea  a  pair."     It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  where  Mr.  Gylea  obtained  the  seed  from 
which  he  raised  the  yellow  Carnations,  that  are 
so  much  superior  in  their  masculine  beauty  to  the 
yellow  Picotees.      I  do  not  seek  this  information 
out  of  idle  curiosity,  but  because  all  the  yellow 
Carnations  I  have  ever  known  to  be  raised  in  this 
country  are  from  seeds  obtained  on  the  Conti- 
nent, where  they  have  been  grown  for  nearly  a 
century,    but   their   constitution    is    not    good 
enough  for  our  Eaglisli  climate. 

The  yellow  Picotees  are  English-raised  and 
have  good  constitutions.  The  original  parent  is 
Prince  of  Orange  (Perkins)  raised  nearly  thirty 
years  ago.  I  have  grown  the  same  stock  for 
twenty  years,  and  the  plants  are  now  quite  as 
vigorous  as  they  were  at  the  first.  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  a  seedling'  from  Prince  of  Orange  raised 
at  Slough,  is  also  in  our  collection,  and  is  the 
parent  of  the  seedlings  I  exhibited  last  year  and 
the  year  previous.  I  like  my  seedlings  to  speak 
for  themselves.  I  said  not  a  word  about  them 
until  they  were  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  National  Car- 
nation Society,  and  they  obtained  first-class 
certificates  at  each  place.  I  have  raised  over 
.OOO  .seedling  yellow  ground  Picotees,  and  will 
moat  likely  have  some  new  ones  this  year. 

The  general  run  of  yellow  Picotees  does  not 
flower  so  early  as  the  white  ground  Picotees  or 
the  Carnations  with  white  grounds,  but  I  find 
many  amongst  the  seedlings  flower  at  the  same 
time.  The  whole  collection  is  only  about  two 
weeks  late.  Considering  the  weather,  I  thought 
they  would  have  been  much  later  than  this.  If 
tlie  fine  weather  which  set  in  here  on  the  18th 
should  continue,  the  plants  will  soon  make  up 
for  lost  time.  We  are  looking  over  the  plants 
for  the  first  time  since  they  were  repotted  in 
February,  decaying  leaves  are  being  removed 
from  the  plants,  and  weeds  from  amongst 
them.  They  are  still  in  frames,  but  the  glass 
li"hts  are  not  used,  and  in  a  few  days  we  shall 
stand  the  entire  collection  out  of  doors  and 
I)lace  sticks  to  them.  I  have  heard  of  some  that 
are  so  dwarf  and  stitl'  in  the  stems  that  they  do 
not  require  sticks  ;  I  have  never  seen  them,  nor 
do  I  care  for  dwarf  plants.  We  have  had  some 
with  good  stiff  stems  not  more  than  a  foot  high, 
but  where  they  fall  over  is  at  the  base,  and 
whether  the  stems  arc  long  or  short  they  are 
apt  to  be  be  broken  with  the  first  wind  and 


rain  combined,    and    the   fair   flowers 
ruins  before  their  beauty  is  seen. 

During  dry  weather  sparrows  were  very  busy 
amongst" those  planted  in  the  open  ground, 
pecking  the  centres  out  of  them.  They  left 
ofl'  as  soon  as  we  ran  some  white  crochet 
cotton  over  the  tops  of  the  plants.  The  heavy 
rains  in  April  made  the  surface  of  the  soil 
hard  and  impervious  to  the  air;  we  ran  a 
Dutch  hoe  through  amongst  the  plants  and 
this  made  it  all  right  again.  Maggots,  of  a 
similar  character  to  the  bud-worm  in  Rotes,  eat 
into  the  centre  and  destroy  the  flower-bud.s 
unless  they  are  watched  and  picked  out  in  time. 
Green-fly  spreads  amongst  the  tender  young 
shoots  if  not  destroyed  in  good  time.  We  fumi- 
gate the  frames  when  the  plants  are  confined 
there,  but  afterwards  the  pest  is  killed  with 
tobacco  powder.  In  some  cases  a  surface-dress- 
ing of  some  rich  compost  will  materially  benefit 
thi  plants.  J-  Douglas. 


but  it  has  not  been  again  collected.  Dr.  Palmer 
speaks  of  it  as  common  in  the  grassy  meadows  near 
the  river,  a  free  bloomer,  and  very  sliowy,  and  the 
most  attractive  plant  found  by  him  in  that  region. 
— S.  W.,  in  Ciardetb  and  Fared. 


The  Snowy  Crowfoot.— I  observed  a  very  fine 
form  of  this  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  at 
Stakehtll  House,  Castleton,  Manchester,  a  few  days 
ago.  An  old  and  well-informed  Lancashire 
botanist  who  was  present  stated  that  it  is  an  un- 
usually line  form  of  Ranunculus  amplexicaulis,  the 
flowers  being  larger  than  usually  seen,  and  they 
were  borne  in  bold  clusters  of  five  or  sis.  In  the 
moist  loam  of  the  Stakehill  garden,  which  contains 
a  good  deal  of  vegetable  matter  and  sand,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  at  home.  As  it  appears  to  strike 
its  roots  down  directly  and  deeply  into  the  soil,  a 
deep  medium  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  and 
should  be  provided  for.  The  Snowy  Crowfoot  makes 
a  good  plant  for  exhibition  in  pots  at  this  season  of 
the  year. — R.  D. 

A  runnerless  Neapolitan  Violet.— This  is 
the  best  and  rarest  novelty  I  have  heard  of  in  a  long 
experience  of  many  years.  If  "J.  P."  has  got  a 
Neapolitan  Violet  (as  he  describes  on  p.  428)  that 
grows  into  great  rosettes,  and  produces  such  few 
runners  as  to  force  him  to  divide  these  for  stock,  I 
wish  yon  could  persuade  him  to  forward  me  a  few 
plants  of  it  through  your  oifice,  and  I  will  through 
the  same  channel  gladly  supply  him  with  the  Nea- 
politan I  have  always  grown,  that  will  save  him  the 
trouble  of  division  by  supplying  him  with  suckers 
to  any  extent.  His  hybrid  variety  flowering  from 
September  to  May  must  also  be  a  most  valuable 
A^iolet.  Perhaps  he  will  kindly  say  whether  the 
colour  is  that  of  a  Neapolitan,  Marie  Louise,  or 
what.  Could  "  J.  P."  favour  me  with  a  few  plants 
of  Coolcronan  Hybrid  ?  I  would  gladly  set  him  up 
with  the  finest  white  Comte  Brazzas  in  exchange. 
By  the  way,  we  seldom  hear  of  hybrid  Violets,  and 
as  I  presume  this  hybrid  is  a  double  one,  a  few  notes 
of  its  origin  and  introduction  would  prove  of  bota- 
nical interest,  though  they  might  not  greatly  add  to 
its  cultural  value.  I  fancy  I  noted  some  difference 
of  colour  between  the  Parma  and  Marie  Louise 
Violets  in  Covent  Garden  Market  the  other  day. 
However,  that  might  readily  be  accounted  for,  inas- 
much as  the  former  had  obviously  come  from  Italy 
or  France,  and  the  latter  were  English  grown. — 

HORTUS. 

Hymenooallis  humilis. — The  true  Pancra- 
tiums  are  all  natives  of  the  Old  World,  and  are 
characterised  by  having  the  tube  of  the  flower  con- 
siderably dilated  upward,  and  therefore  funnel  form. 
The  American  species  all  belong  to  the  genus 
Hymenocallis,  and  are  found  in  marshes  and  on 
river  banks  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
States,  mostly  near  the  coast,  though  one  .species, 
which  Is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  H.  rotata 
of  the  coast,  is  found  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 
H.  humilip,  discovered  in  Florida  by  Dr.  Edward 
Palmer  in  1874,  is  a  low  and  slender  species,  the 
smallest  of  the  genus.  The  bulb  appears  to  be 
attached  to  a  rather  thick  rootstock,  and  sends  up 
a  few  short  narrow  leaves  and  a  short  scape,  which 
bears  a  single  flower.  The  plant  was  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indian  River  in  flower  early  in  March, 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED  DAFFODILS  FROM 
SEED. 
Mr.  C.  Wollby  Dod's  name  is  so  identified  with 
the  question  of  double  Daffodils,  that  what  he  says 
on  p.  449  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  all  serious  accep- 
tation.   When  1  said  (p.  431)  that  no  double  Daf- 
fodil had  been  raised  from  seed  for  the  past  200 
years  I  did  not  quite  mean  that  double  Daffodils 
had  not  been  reproduced  from  seeds,  but  that  no 
named   varieties,    i  c,    variations     diffeiing    from 
those  known  for  the  past  200  years,  had   been  so 
produced.    Let  us  glance  at  the  life  work  of   the 
great  raisers  of    Narcissi.     Firstly,  Dean  Herbert 
raised  N.  incomparabihs,  N.  tridymus,  N.  Burbidgei 
var.,  but  no  double  Daffodil.  Secondly,  Mr.  W.  Back- 
house raised  Stella,    Empress,   and   Emperor,  and 
many  more  good   single-flowered  varieties,  but  no 
double-flowered  Daffodil.    Thirdly,  Mr.   Leeds,   of 
Longford  Bridge,  raised  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
of  Narcissi  from  seed,  but  no  double-flowered  Daf- 
fodil.   Mr.  Tyeiman,  of  Penlee  Tregoney  (not  Pen- 
llergare)  sent  me  a  batch  of  mixed  Daffodils,  single 
and  double,   and  these    I   call  "  Cornish  Yellow." 
In  some  phases  the  double  variety  is  pale  and  looks 
different  from  N.  Telamonius  plenus,  but  in  other 
seasons  it  is   not   so,  and   the    same   is   the   case 
with  the  double  varieties  which  now  and  then  appear 
amongst   collected    bulbs    of    N.    obvallaris   from 
Tenby.    I  again   assert   that   no   new  or   distinct 
double  Daffodil    has    been    raised  from    seeds    in 
English   gardens  for  the  past  200  years,  although 
I  acknowledge  that  N.  Telamonius  plenus  has  again 
and  again  been  reproduced  from   seed.      No   new 
double  Daffodil   has   ever  been   named   or  passed 
by  the  Narcissus  committee  during  the  past  three 
or  four   years,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  new 
forms  have  been  produced  at   its   meetings.     The 
fact  is,  we  know  little  or  nothing  as  to  the  origin 
of   double  Daffodils,  and,  at  the  present  moment, 
no  one  can  say,  or  prove,  the  origin   of   N.  Tela- 
monius' plenus,   N.   pumilus  plenus  (=   N.   lobu- 
laris  plenus),  N.  Tradescanti.  or  of  N.  eystettensis. 
N.  Rip  Van  Winkle,  a  small  double-flowered  Daffodil,  is 
presumably  a  double  phase  of    N.  minor,  and  the 
Queen  Anne's  Jonquil  (N.  odorus  plenus)  may  be 
a  form  of  N.  odorus"rugulosus,  but  it  certainly  is  not 
a  double-flowered  form  of  N.  odorus  minor,  as  is 
generally  assumed  to  be  the  case. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Wolley  Dod,  while  con- 
tradicting my  statement,  offers  not  a  shadow  of 
evidence  in  the  shape  of  a  published  record  to 
prove  that  I  am  wrong.  Where,  for  example,  can 
I  find  any  published  record  of  his  having  raised 
double  Daffodils  from  seed  of  single  N.  obvallaris, 
or  Tenby  Daffodil  ? 

After  all,  the  main  point  is  not  whether  a  writer 
be  "anonymous"  or  not,  but  whether  what  he 
writes  is  right  or  wrong.  Veronica. 


Double  Daffodils  from  seed.— I  am  glad  that 
Mr.  Wolley  Dod  has  corrected  the  mistake  made  hy 
"A'eronica"  in  his  statement  that  no  double  Daffodil 
has  been  raised  from  seed  iu  English  gardens  for 
the  last  200  years.  Surely  those  I  sent  to  "  Veronica" 
three  years  ago  have  flowered  this  season. — A.  D. 
Webstek. 

Centaurea  montana. — This  very  old,  hut  ex- 
cpedingly  showy  plant  is  uow  in  great  beauty  in 
Messrs.  Jackson's  nursery  at  Kingston.  It  is  a 
dwarf  species  with  good  foliage  and  large  heads  of 
beautiful  blue  flowers,  quite  a  town  plant.  It  should 
be  largely  grown,  but  I  fear  it  is  too  old  to  be  well 
known  or  cared  for.  It  was  largely  grown  and  much 
esteemed  by  my  grandfather  many  years  ago,  when 
there  was  less  choice  at  command  to  stock  a  garden, 
bat  it  can  still  maintain  itself  in  the  front  rank. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Tufted  Pansy  Countess  of  Pembroke.— 
This  is  one  of  the  fancy  class,  but  deserves  to  benoted, 
because  it  makes  such  an  excellent  bedder,  being  of  a 
dwarf  bushy  habit,  and  throwing  its  flowers  well  above 
the  foliage  ;  the  blooms  are  yellow,  with  a  large  dense 
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black  blotch.  It  is  a  grand  yellow  Pansy,  having  mas- 
sive flowers,  which  are  well  displayed  above  the  foliage. 
A  bed  of  it  in  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow's  garden  is  an 
object  of  great  beauty  just  now. — 11.  D, 


USEFUL  DAFFODILS. 


The  Poet's  Narciss  (^f.  poeticus  poetarum)  is  a  very 
distinct  and  beautiful  variety  of  the  Poet's  Nar- 
cissus. The  perianth  is  white,  and  the  cup,  when 
the  flower  first  expands,  is  scarlet.  I  think  it  equal 
in  beauty  to  either  P.  ornatus  or  P.  recurvus,  and, 
no  doubt,  when  its  merits  are  known,  it  will  be 
grown  as  largely  as  those  varieties.  N.  Barbidg^ei 
is  much  like  the  above  in  colour,  but  it  is  a  smaller 
flower  and  earlier.  N.  Barri  conspicuas  is  a  most 
striking  variety,  with  a  very  broad  sulphur  yellow 
perianth,  and  cup  of  similar  colour  stained  with 
orange  and  scarlet ;  the  blooms  are  borne  well  above 
the  foliage  on  stout  stalks.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  incomparabilis,  the  majority  differing  but  slightly 
from  each  other,  and  whilst  all  are  beautiful,  those 
who  can  only  grow  a  few  naturally  wish  for  good 
ones,  and  are  often  puzzled  which  to  select.  The 
following  are  good  and  distinct  kinds  and  reason- 
able in  price.  N.  Sir  Watkin  hardly  needs  any 
further  commendation,  as  it  has  been  welt  brought 
forward  this  season  ;  I  will  only  say  it  well  deserves 
all  that  can  be  said  of  it.  Its  price  keeps  up,  as  in 
the  case  of  all  good  things,  but  all  lovers  of  these 
flowers  should  try  to  have  a  few  roots.  N.  concolor 
is  a  great  favourite  of  mine.  It  is  what  may  be 
called  a  self,  both  perianth  and  cup  being  of  a  rich 
yellow.  Frank  Miles  is  another  fine  form  and  paler 
than  the  last-named.  Figaro  has  the  cup  stained 
with  orange-scarlet.  Cynosure  is  a  fine  variety, 
perianth  primrose,  cup  stained  orange-scarlet.  Mary 
Anderson  should  be  in  the  most  select  list,  the 
perianth  being  white,  with  the  cup  orange-scarlet. 

The  forms  of  the  incomparabilis  section  are  well 
adapted  for  planting  on  Grass,  being  hardy  and 
vigorous.  In  such  positions  they  are  very  effective. 
We  have  a  quantity  growing  under  some  large  Elm 
trees  in  company  with  our  native  Daffodil,  to  which 
they  form  a  good  succession.  When  the  flowers 
commence  to  fade,  I  generally  give  each  clump  a 
shovelful  or  two  of  fresh  compost,  having  some 
short  manure  mixed  with  it.  The  Grass  is  not 
mown  where  the  Daffodils  are  until  the  foliage 
commences  to  turn  yellow.  Daffodils  in  Grass  are 
not  injured  nearly  so  much  by  wind  as  those  grown 
in  beds  and  borders.  A  few  other  desirable  kinds 
for  a  small  collection  are  N.  pallidus  prsecox,  obval- 
laris,  maximus,  Horsfieldi,  grandis,  and  the  beautiful 
cernuus.  Double  kinds  are  not  so  beautiful  as  the 
single  ones.  The  double  form  of  the  Poet's  Nar- 
cissus is  the  best,  and  the  large  double  yellow  (Te- 
lamonius  plenus)  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  earli- 
ness.  A.  Barkee. 

Hiniirq). 

SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Saxifraga  Wallace!  is  an  excellent  Saxifrage  for  pots 
and  for  the  rockery.  It  is  very  free-blooming,  and  the 
flowers  are  large  and  pure  white. 

The  larg-e-flowered  Poet's  Narciss  is  a  beautiful 
flower  that  will  bee  me  nu  doubt  as  popular  as  the  common 
kind.     It  is  inirc  white,  very  large,  and  sweetly  scented. 

Persian  Tulip  (Tulipa  persica)  is  a  dwarf,  neat  form, 
with  a  yellow  tlowcr  something  like  that  of  our  common 
Water  Lily      It  makes  a  compact  clump  on  the  rockery. 

Wild  Hyacinth  of  North  America  was  flowering 
freely  in  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware's  nursery  the  other  day.  It  is  a 
robust  plant  with  a  tall  spike  of  blue  flowers,  and  is  named 
Camasfcia  praseri. 

Gentian  Speedwell  (Veronica  gentianoides).  -This  is 
one  of  the  pretiiest  flowers  of  the  season  ;  it  is  rather  dwarf, 
and  the  colour  is  a  delicate  blue. 

Grass-leaved  Buttercup  (Ranunculus  gramineus)  is 
a  bcmtiful  plant  for  tbe  rockery.  It  has  narrow  glaucous 
grey  leaves  and  a  golden  Buttercup-like  flower. 

Dodecatheou  splendidum  is  well  named.  A  mass  of 
it  vnider  a  shady  hedge  in  the  Tottenham  Nursery  w.as  in 
perfection  a  few  days  ago.  The  flowers  arc  rich  rose-pm-ple, 
and  borne  well  above  tlie  leaves. 

Pentstemon  Scouleri.— A  semi-shriibby  plant,  bearing 
in  terminal  racemes  slaty  blue  flowers  about  the  size  of 
those  of  a  florist's  variety.  It  is  blooming  freely  at  Chiswick 
on  the  rockery. 

Caltha  paluatris  flore-pleno. — In  a  pond  in 
the  gardens  of  Stakeliill  House,  Castleton,  near  Man- 
chester, can  bo  seen  a  very  iiuo  and  striking  double 
Marsh  Marigold,  which  Mr.  Barlow  states  ho  obtained 


under  the  name  of  giganteum.  It  produces  large  and 
full  ball-like  flowers  of  the  richest  golden  hue.  It  is 
planted  near  the  edge  of  the  pond  in  shallow  water, 
where  it  would  appear  to  have  taken  deep  root,  and 
the  branches  have  extended  themselves  to  a  consider- 
able distance.  It  is  an  object  of  great  beauty,  and 
remains  in  bloom  for  a  long  time. — E.  D. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Hardy  perennials. — At  the  present  time  these 
require  a  large  share  of  attention  in  the  way  of 
supports.  We  use  about  three  Hazel  sticks  to  each 
large  plant,  and  divide  the  heads  or  stems  into  three 
equal  parts,  each  of  which  has  its  own  stick,  and 
being  tied  loosely,  yet  securely,  the  effect  is  far 
better  than  bunching  the  entire  head  together. 
Pieonies,  Delphiniums,  Galegas,  Phloxes,  and  peren- 
nial Sunflowers  are  amongst  those  that  require  im- 
mediate attention  in  this  way.  At  this  time  of 
year  when  the  work  of  every  department  is  pressing, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  follow  the  usual  rule  and  tie 
up  or  peg  down  all  kinds  of  plants  as  soon  as  it  re- 
quires to  be  done,  so  that  the  growth  does  not  be- 
come crooked  or  lop-sided.  There  should  be  no  bare 
or  unfurnished  places  in  the  borders,  and  if  there 
are  they  should  be  filled  with  whatever  description 
of  plants  may  be  on  hand;  Asters,  Stocks,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  Zinnias,  seedling  Pansies,  and  Carna- 
tions are  amongst  the  plants  we  have  set  apart  for 
the  purpose,  and  on  parts  that  are  bare,  owing  to 
the  dying  off  of  the  bulbs,  small  patches  of  Sedums 
glaucum,  corsicum,  and  acre  elegans  will  be  dibbled 
in  immediately  over  the  crowns  of  the  bulbs.  Any 
blank  spot  at  the  back  of  the  border  will  be  planted 
with  Dahlias,  annual  Sunflowers,  Maize,  Hemp,  kc. 
Watering  will  be  needed  by  all  plants  that  have 
been  planted  this  season,  but  those  that  have  been 
in  the  borders  all  the  year  round  will  stand  the 
drought  of  summer  without  artificial  watering.  It 
should  be  added  that  Mignonette,  Virginian  Stock, 
Candytuft,  Saponaria,  and  such  like  annuals  are 
also  excellent  for  quickly  filling  up  bare  parts 
amongst  the  perennials. 

Beddinij  plants. — All  plants  that  cannot  now 
be  planted  without  risk  of  injury  by  frost  and  cold 
winds  should  be  excluded  from  the  bedding  plant 
list.  This  I  am  striving  at,  and  have  succeeded  in 
respect  of  all  but  the  Brazilian  Alternanthera — a 
substitute  for  which  it  is  diificult  to  find— and 
until  this  is  done  they  will  be  used  in  as  small  num- 
bers as  circumstances  will  allow.  The  new  Iresine, 
William  Coleman,  is  not  nearly  so  tender  as  Alter- 
nantheras,  and  as  it  bears  pinching  and  pegging 
with  impunity,  and  is  as  brilliant  in  colour  as  the 
best  Alternanthera,  it  Will  prove  to  be  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  the  dark-foliaged  Alternanthera.  All 
other  descriptions  of  bedding  plants  should  be  got 
out  without  delay,  and  their  immediate  growth  will 
be  much  assisted  by  the  application  of  a  surfacing 
of  Cocoa  fibre.  Until  growth  is  well  advanced  all 
flowers  should  be  picked  off,  and  those  plants  that 
have  to  be  pegged  down  should  have  that,  operation 
performed  as  growth  progresses.  A  few  of  the 
dwarfer  growing  single  Dahlias  may  be  so  treated, 
.and  the  effect  is  both  novel  and  beautiful,  and  of 
special  importance  where  large  beds  of  Dahlias  are 
grown,  as  the  outer  margin  can  be  pegged  and  the 
centre  plants  tied  up.  A  pleasing  break  is  thus 
made  from  that  formal  appearance  that  beds  of 
Dahlias  usually  present.  Dahlias  that  are  being 
planted  out  with  a  view  to  this  mode  of  treatment 
(pegging)  should,  when  being  planted,  be  laid  on 
their  sides,  so  that  pegging  down  may  be  com- 
menced without  risk  of  breaking  off  the  branches, 
which,  generally  speaking,  are  very  brittle.  Beds 
that  have  raised  edgings  above  the  ordinary  ground 
line  quickly  become  dry,  hence  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  edging  plants  constantly  watered  until  the 
roots  have  extended  into  the  bed.  The  Grass 
edgings  should  also  be  regularly  cut,  as  also  must 
the  tips  of  plants  that  form  the  raised  edgings. 
This  will  conduce  to  a  thicker  growth  of  the  plants, 
and  of  course  more  rapidly  furnish  the  edgings. 
The  manner  in  which  the  plants  are  put  out  has  so 
much  to  do  with  their  after  success  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  take  too  much  pains  to  do  the  work  well, 
both  as  to  planting  and  in  respect  of  having  the 


balls  well  moistened,  in  fact  wetter  than  the  soil 
into  which  they  are  to  be  planted.  There  will 
then  be  no  risk  of  the  plants  suffering  from  dryness 
by  reason  of  artiBcial  wateiinghavingbeennegleoted. 
I  always  both  advocate  and  practise  the  application 
of  surface  mulchings  with  Cocoa  fibre  refuse,  a  plan 
that  saves  a  great  amount  of  watering,  and  is  better 
for  the  plants.  Calceolarias,  Violas,  Pansies,  ^'er- 
benas,  &o.,  all  need  this  to  do  them  well,  and  a 
great  depth  of  rich  soil  is  essential. 

Variety  in  gardens. — The  more  variety  there 
is,  so  much  the  more  is  the  interest  in  gardening 
increased.  Hence  the  greatly  extended  variety  in 
flower  gardens  by  the  freest  use  of  plants  that  a  few 
years  since  would  have  been  considered  quite  out 
of  place.  But  we  are  beginning  to  realise  our  error, 
and  to  repent  of  the  same  by  a  greatly  extended 
use  of  the  so-called  common  flowers,  many  of 
which  we  have  now  ready  for  planting  out.  Others 
were  planted  out  a  month  or  three  weeks  since. 
They  consist  of  summer-flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
annuals  of  various  kinds,  including  Salpiglossis, 
Scabious,  Pyrethrums,  and  many  others.  In  gardens 
of  moderate  size  there  is  ample  space  for  all  descrip- 
tions of  flower  gardening,  and  which,  if  well  carried 
out,  cannot  fail  to  produce  interest  and  enjoyment, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  profitable  to  gardening 
in  general.  There  is  no  phase  of  flower  gardening 
that  has  not  some  beauty,  and  as  there  is  room  for  all, 
there  is  no  need  of  fault-finding  with  one  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another.  My  only  quarrel  with  any  of  the 
forms  is  that  which  needs  most  tender  plants,  and 
if  one  branch  must  become  extinct,  I  hope  it  may 
be  this. 

General  work. — To  get  all  planting  done  as 
early  as  possible,  and  to  water  and  mulch  all  beds 
that  are  likely  to  be  benefited  by  doing  this ;  to 
place  stakes  to  Dahlias,  Castor-oils,  and  all  other 
plants  that  are  readily  broken  by  wind.  Stake 
Sweet  Peas ;  train  Clematis  to  trellis,  also  Canary 
Creeper,  Cobsea  scandens.  Convolvulus,  and  Roses. 
The  latter  are  already  smitten  with  blight  in  the 
form  of  the  leaf-rolling  caterpillar,  and  must  be 
hand-picked.  Tobacco  water  is  about  the  best 
destroyer  of  fly,  and  free  supplies  of  water  both  at 
root  and  top  the  best  remedy  for  mildew. 

W.   WiLDSMITH. 


Carnations  Wm.  Swayne  and  American 

Florist. — The  first  is  white,  and  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  those  who  have  seen  and  tried  it.  The 
second  is  of  a  rosy  orange  shade,  striped  and  flaked 
with  carmine,  and  is  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr. 
Chas.  T.  Starr,  the  introducer  of  Buttercup  and 
other  well-known  varieties.  The  flower  is  a  hand- 
some one,  and  Mr.  Starr  states  that  it  is  very  free 
and  early  flowering,  and  the  blooms  can  always  be 
cut  with  a  long  stem — a  very  desirable  feature  in  a 
fancy  Carnation.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  de- 
scribed as  similar  to  that  of  Snowdon. —  Garden  and 
Forest. 

Columbines. — All  forms  are  throwing  up  flower 
stems  strongly,  showing  that  they  suffered  little 
from  last  year's  drought.  But  the  chief  interest 
is  in  the  hybrid  forms,  as  these  are  invariably 
stronger  at  all  times,  and  specially  show  that 
feature  now  when  foliage  is  the  only  decorative 
element  about  the  plants,  whilst  chrysantha 
and  caryophylloides  have  given  the  most  robust 
forms,  quite  excelling  even  the  garden  varieties. 
Very  marked,  too,  are  the  hybrid  products  cf 
chrysantha  and  glandulosa,  for  the  plants  one  year 
younger  are  even  twice  as  large  as  are  those  of 
chrysantha,  which  is  one  of  the  most  robust 
amongst  pure  species.  Those  who  appreciate  gocd 
bunches  of  handsome  leafage  in  their  borders  early 
in  the  year  will  do  well  to  plant  hybrid  Aquilegias 
largely  and  to  allow  them  to  remain  for  several 
years.  Cross-fertilisation  is  very  simple  work  in 
the  case  of  Aquilegias,  as  it  is  only  needful  to 
select  a  flower  which  has  just  expanded,  remove  the 
anthers  carefully,  and  a  couple  of  days  later  fer- 
tilise the  stigma  with  pollen  taken  from  some  other 
species.  It  is  true  that  cross-breeding  does  not  so  far 
seem  to  have  given  us  colours  more  striking  than  are 
found  in  original  species,  but  we  get  larger  flowers 
and  very  strong  growth.    A  beautiful  vaiiety  well 
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worth  the  attention  o£  the  hjbridist  is  Grigot's 
variety  of  glandulosa,  which,  whilst  producing 
such  very  fine  flowers  one  year,  is  yet  a  sparse 
bloomer,  indeed,  cannot  in  some  cases  be  induced 
to  bloom  the  second  year.  Such  a  lovely  flower  as 
Grigor's  glandulosa  produces,  found  in  abundance 
on  strong  plants,  would  make  the  variety  most 
welcome  and  popular.  The  flowers  are  not  very 
enduring,  but  of  all  hardy  ones  none  are  more 
elegant  or  graceful.  It  is  a  capital  time  now  to  sow 
seeds  of  Aquilegias. — A.  D. 


Propagating. 


Ficus.— Many  species  of  Ficus  will  in  a  warm  moist 
atmosphere  push  out  roots  from  various  parts  of 
the  stem,  so  that  their  propagation  is  a  very  simple 
matter,  while  several  of  the  others,  such  as  Parcelli, 
exculpta,    and    macrophylla,    strike    root    readily 
enough  from  cuttings  if  they  are  taken  and  treated 
as  the  ordinary  run  of  stove  plants.    The  India- 
rubber  plant  (F.  elastica)  is  the  species  that  is  most 
commonly  grown,  and  yet  many  fail  to  propagate 
it  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
difiicult  to  increase,  provided  that  suitable  cuttings 
can  be  obtained.     Unless  this  is  the  case  it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  its  propagation.    Many  of  the  fail- 
ures result  from  trying  to  strike  shoots  of  the  plants 
that  are  so  largely  grown  for  sale  in  some  places, 
for  they,  in  common  with  all  plants  that  have  had  a 
considerable  amount  of  stimulating  manure,  do  not 
propagate  readily.     In  proof  of  this  I  may  mention 
the  case  of  a  number  of  Bouvardias  we  had  here 
that  were  largely  grown  with  the  assistance  of 
Clay's  fertiliser,  and  though  they  formed    grand 
specimens  that  flowered  profusely,  it  was  impossible 
to  strike  any  of  the  cuttings  taken  from  them,  al- 
though they  received  exactly  the  same  treatment  as 
that  accorded  to  some  taken  from  plants  that  had 
not  been  given  such  a  liberal  amount  of  stimulating 
material,  and  cuttings  from    which    rooted  well. 
This  attempt  to  strike  such  Bouvardias  induced  me 
to  try  the  experiment  on  other  things,  and  the  re- 
sult was  always  the  same.     In  retarning  to  the 
Ficus,  I  may  mention  that  they  may  be  struck 
either  from  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  or  from 
single  eyes.     Where  a  regular  supply  has  to  be 
kept  up,  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  keep  a  few  old 
plants  in  some  out-of-the-way  structure  simply  to 
yield  a  crop  of  cuttings.    A  length  of  4  inches  to 
8  inches  is  a  very  suitable  one  for  the  cuttings, 
which  must  be  taken  off  at  a  joint,  inserted  singly 
into   small  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  plunged  in  a 
gentle  bottom-heat  in  a  close  propagating  case  in 
the  stove.     In  the  case  of  shoots  that  are  too  long 
to  be  used  entire  as  cuttings,  the  bottom  part  may 
be  cut  up  into  single  eyes  and  pat  into  small  pots. 
In  this  case  the  naked  piece  of  wood  at  the  base 
of  each  leaf  must  be  allowed  to  remain,  as  it  will 
serve  to  hold  all  secure  when  inserted  in  the  soil. 
It  must  be  put  in  at  such  a  depth  that  the  base  of 
the  leaf-stalk  is  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  it  swaying  about  when 
moved  the  leaf  should  be  secured  to  a  small  stick. 
When  this  is  done,  the  pots  may  be  plunged  in  a 
bottom-heat  of  so°  or  thereabouts,  and  if  kept  close 
the  cuttings  soon  root.    Though  they  will  strike  in  a 
lower  temperature,  they  take  a  much  longer  time, 
and  another  thing  that  facilitates  their  rooting  is  to 
keep  the  stock  plants  rather   warmer  and  closer 
than  ordinary  a  little  while  before  taking  the  cut- 
tings.    In  taking  the  single  eyes  for  propagating,  a 
very  good  plan,  if  it  can  be  carried  out,  is  at  first  to 
remove  the  top  as  a  catting,  and  allow  the  eyes 
below  it  to  remain  on  the  plant  until  they  begin  to 
show  symptoms  of  bursting  into  growth,  when  they 
maybe  cut  up  and  treatedas  above  recommended.  If 
this  is  not  done  some  of  the  single  eyes  are  apt  to 
stand  a  good  while  after  they  are  rooted  before 
commencing  to  grow.     If  desired,  pots  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  altogether  for  the  propagation  of  this 
Ficus,  as  both  the  cuttings  and  single  eyes  may  be 
put  in  the  Cocoa-nut  refuse  which  usually  forms 
the  plunging  material  in   propagating  houses.     I 
have  also  propagated  the  India-rubber  Fig  by  graft- 
ing the  shoots  on  to  pieces  of  the  root  which,  where 
large  specimens  exist,  are  often  obtainable.     The 


roots  should,  it  possible,  have  a  few  fibres  attached 
thereto,  and  then  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  split  the 
upper  part  of  the  root,  and  having  fashioned  the 
base  of  the  shoot  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  it  should 
be  inserted  in  position  and  tied  there  securely. 
The  grafted  plant  must  then  be  potted  at  such  a 
depth  that  the  point  of  union  is  covered  with  the 
soil,  which  will  serve  to  keep  out  the  air,  and  thus 
do  away  with  clay  or  wax.  The  grafted  plant  must 
then  be  plunged  in  a  case,  and  treated  exactly  as  a 
cutting  until  it  begins  to  grow. 

CoKlFEE  SEEDLINGS. — The  best  time  to  sow 
seeds  of  the  different  Coniferse  is  during  the  spring 
months,  and  in  the  case  of  the  choicer  kinds  it  is  far 
better  to  sow  them  in  boxes,  pans,  or  pots  than  in 
the  open  ground.  A  very  good  way  is  to  prepare 
whatever  receptacle  is  intended  for  the  purpose  by 
thoroughly  draining  it  and  then  filling  it  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  top  or  thereabouts  with  soil,  con- 
sisting, for  the  great  part,  of  sandy  loam,  lightened, 
if  necessary,  by  an  admixture  of  peat  or  leaf  mould. 
If  the  whole  is  passed  through  a  sieve  with  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  mesh,  it  will  he  all  the  better  to 
use,  and  in  that  case  the  rougher  portions  that  do 
not  go  through  the  sieve  may  be  used  for  putting 
immediately  over  the  drainage  material.  The  soil 
having  been  pressed  down  moderately  firm  and 
made  level  on  the  surface  without  making  it  too 
smooth,  the  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  and  covered 
to  about  its  own  depth  with  soil.  A  gentle  water- 
ing having  been  given,  they  may  then  be  placed  in 
a  cold  frame,  in  which  there  should  be  a  good  bed 
of  coal  ashes  for  the  pans  to  stand  on,  as  such  a 
bottom  not  only  ensures  good  drainage,  but  also 
tends  to  keep  away  worms.  The  soil  should  be 
kept  slightly  moist,  always  using  a  fine-rosed  pot, 
and  although  a  little  air  may  be  given  at  all  times, 
the  amount  must  be  considerably  increased  directly 
the  young  plants  appear  above  ground.  From  that 
time  the  lights  must  be  employed,  principally  to 
keep  off  heavy  rains,  as  they  should  be  removed 
whenever  possible  during  fine  weather,  in  order  to 
encourage  as  sturdy  a  growth  as  possible.  In  spite 
of  this,  however,  the  young  plants  sometimes  damp 
off,  the  part  affected  being  just  above  the  soil,  and 
should  any  signs  of  such  decay  set  in  the  young 
plants  must  be  at  once  pricked  off.  For  this  pur- 
pose boxes  or  pans  should  be  prepared  as  for  sowing 
them,  except  that  the  soil  is  only  just  below  the 
rim,  and  the  young  plants  must  be  carefully  dibbled 
in  at  such  a  depth  that  the  seed  leaves  are  but  a 
little  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  is  not 
necessary  in  the  case  of  all  kinds,  as  most  of  them 
can  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  boxes  until  they  are 
planted  in  prepared  beds  in  the  open  ground  during 
the  following  spring.  The  seed  will  come  up  well 
if  the  pots  are  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse, 
or  in  some  such  a  spot,  but  they  must  be  removed 
to  a  more  airy  situation  directly  the  young  plants 
are  above  ground.  The  principal  thing  to  guard 
against  after  the  seed  is  sown  is  to  keep  clear  of 
mice,  as  a  single  mouse  will  often  in  one  night  play 
havoc  with  a  choice  selection.  While  some  of  the 
larger  kinds  which  have  such  long,  bold  roots 
scarcely  lend  themselves  to  the  above  treatment, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  dibble  them  in,  they  should, 
if  it  is  necessary  to  shift  them,  be  potted  into 
small  pots,  but,  above  all,  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  therein  any  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary, as  a  Conifer  that  has  remained  a  long  time  in 
a  pot  seldom  grows  with  the  same  freedom  as  one 
that  has  not  been  so  grown. 

WITSENIA  COEYMBOSA.— This  pretty  little  plant, 
whose  bright  blue  flowers  form  such  a  pleasing 
feature  in  the  greenhouse  during  the  autumn,  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  propagate,  and  that,  no  doubt, 
accounts  for  its  scarcity.  It  may  be  increased  by 
means  of  cuttings,  each  being  formed  of  one  of  the 
fan-shaped  tufts  of  leaves,  with  a  heel  of  older 
wood  at  the  base.  Very  frequently  the  best  cut- 
tings are  to  be  found  clustered  around  the  bottom 
part  of  a  plant.  The  better  way  to  treat  the  cut- 
tings is  to  dibble  them  round  the  edge  of  a  pot  in 
very  sandy  peat,  then  plunge  this  pot  inside  another 
and  cover  with  a  bell-glass.  By  this  means  the 
cuttings  have  the  advantage  of  being  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  pot  in  which  they  are  inserted,  and  arc 


yet  covered  with  a  bell-glass.  A  greenhouse  tem- 
perature is  very  suitable  for  them  when  first  put  in, 
but  after  a  time  a  little  additional  heat  will  assist 
their  rooting. 

Wistarias.  —  These  beautiful  climbing  plants 
carmot  be  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings,  but 
where  a  few  only  are  desired,  a  sure,  though  rather 
slow,  method  of  increase  is  to  layer  a  few  shoots 
that  are  conveniently  situated  for  this  to  be  carried 
out.  Another  way  is  to  graft  the  shoots  on  to 
pieces  of  the  roots  of  the  common  W.  sinensis,  as  it 
is  a  simple  operation,  and  a  union  is  soon  effected. 
This  may  be  carried  out  anywhere  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer  months,  and  though  the  plants 
make  but  little  headway  the  first  season,  they  grow 
away  rapidly  the  next. 

Oleanders. — Few  plants  are  more  readily  pro- 
pagated than  these,  as  the  young  growing  shoots 
will  quickly  strike  root  either  in  sand,  water,  or  soil. 
If  struck  in  the  two  first  mentioned,  especial  care 
must  be  taken  in  potting  them  so  that  the  very 
delicate  roots  are  not  injured.  T. 
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PLATE  651. 

OXEEA  PULCHELLA.* 

At  one  of  tlie  meetings  of  the  Horticultural 
.Society  held  early  this  year,  Mr.  Eoss,  the 
gardener  at  Pendell  Court,  exhibited  flowering 
branches  of  this  plant.  They  were  much  ad- 
mired at  the  time,  and  it  was  predicted  that 
in  a  short  time  ■we  should  find  the  Oxera  as 
frequent  among  stove  plants  as  its  relatives 
the  Clerodendrons  are  now.  The  plant  at 
Pendell  Court  is  growing  in  an  intermediate 
house,  but  Mr.  Eoss  thinks  it  would  thrive 
equally  well  in  a  stove.  It  did  not  succeed 
at  all  in  a  greenhouse.  It  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  the  December  of  1886,  when  it 
was  figured  for  the  Botanical  Mar/azlne.  The 
enthusiastic  proprietor  of  Pendell  Court,  Sir 
George  Macleay,  has  rendered  good  service  to 
horticulture  by  introducing  many  beautiful 
garden  plants,  as  well  as  rescuing  from  oblivion 
many  fine  things  which,  to  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  gardeners,  were  unknown.  The  Oxera 
is  a  case  in  point.  Sir  George,  ha^'ing  heard 
of  the  plant,  secured  seeds  from  New  Cale- 
donia, and  a  beautiful  addition  to  stove 
climbers  is  the  result.  0.  p>ulchella  grows 
vigorously,  a  plant  two  years  old  from  a  cut- 
ting completely  clothing  a  rafter  and  bearing 
numerous  axillary  bunches  of  flowers.  The 
leaves  are  from  2  inches  to  5  inches  long,  ovate, 
and  shining  green.  The  flowers  are  borne 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  upon  the  young 
ripened  wood,  the  weight  of  bloom  jiulling 
the  shoots  downwards,  so  that  the  flowers 
hang  gracefully.  Each  flower  is  2  inches  long 
and  1  inch  across  the  mouth,  the  form  being 
liroad  trumpet,  almost  boll-shaped,  and  the 
tulie  slightly  curved.  The  large  calyx  is 
yellowish  white,  the  rest  of  the  flower  being 
ivory  white.  Being  of  good  substance,  the 
)ilooms  last  some  time  on  the  plant,  and  also 
wlien  cut  and  jjlaced  in  water.  This  species 
is  one  of  several  Avhich  are  natives  of  New 
(jaledonia,  to  which  island  tlic  genus  is  at 
present  limited. 

There  is  a  good  deal  about  this  plant  which 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  If.  G.  Moon  from  specimens 
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lithographed  and  printed  by  G.  Severeyns. 
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suggests  the  well-kno-ivn  Clerodendron  Thomp- 
sons, and,  indeed,  the  genus  Oxera  is  very 
near  to  Clerodendron,  the  only  difference  of 
any  importance  being  in  tlie  number  of  sta- 
mens, Clerodendron  having  four  and  Oxera 
only  two — a  character  which,  however,  does 
not  appear  of  much  value,  seeing  that  in  many 
genera,  such  as,  for  instance.  Rhododendron, 
the  number  of  stamens  in  the  different  species 
varies  considerably.  However,  Oxera  pul- 
chella  is  a  name  which  no  one  can  find  fault 
with,  and  certainly  the  plant  has  suffioient 
distinctness  and  beauty  to  make  it  a  favourite 
climber  for  the  stove  or  intermediate  house. 
W.  W. 

Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWKR. 

GOLDEN  YELLOW  DENDROBIUMS. 
OuE  illustration  represents  one  of  a  group  of 
Decdrobes  with  golden  yellow  flowers  of  great 


its  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  After  growth  is 
finished  the  plant  should  be  well  ripened  by  re- 
moving it  to  a  lower  temperature  and  greatly 
reducing  the  water  supply,  care  being  taken  not  to 
allow  the  leaves  to  flag,  nor  its  bulbs  to  shrivel, 
while  at  the  same  time  an  abundance  of  light  and 
air  must  be  given.  In  this  condition  it  may  be  kept 
until  spring,  when  the  spikes  of  bloom  will  begin 
to  show,  and  it  may  then  be  removed  into  a  stronger 
heat  and  watered  more  freely.  The  flowers  are 
usually  fully  developed  during  the  months  of  April 
and  May,  but  I  have  seen  the  plant  flowering  in 
June.  It  is  sometimes  to  be  found  in  collections 
under  the  erroneous  name  of  D.  Paxtoni.  The 
typical  plant  of  D.  fimbriatum  is  similar,  but  its 
flowers  are  smaller  and  wholly  golden  yellow,  being 
destitute  of  the  large  blackish  eye-like  spot  which 
is  such  a  conspicuous  feature  iu  the  variety. 

D.  CHETSOTIS  is  a  nearly  allied  species  to  D.  fim- 
briatum ooulatum.  It  is,  however,  much  larger, 
and  the  flowers  are  produced  just  before  the  shoots 
have  attained  their  full  size,  and  consequently 
when  the  leaves  are  fresh  and  green  upon  them. 
The  plant  is  some  3  feet  or  4  feet  high ;  the  stems 
are  erect,  and  the  racemes  are  pendent,  bearing 


beauty,  but  which  from  some  reason  do  not  at 
the  present  time  receive  from  the  hands  of 
Orchid  growers  that  amount  of  attention  which 
their  merits  deserve. 

Dendrobidm  fimbbiatum  ooulatum,  here 
figured,  is  a  beautiful  .spring-flowering  plant,  and 
lasts  in  full  beauty  for  about  ten  or  fourteen  days. 
It  is  an  erect  grower,  attaining  to  a  height  of  from 
3  feet  to  1  feet ;  the  leaves  are  ample,  and  arranged 
on  the  stem-like  bulbs  in  a  regular  two-ranked 
manner,  from  which,  however,  they  fall  after  about 
eighteen  months,  so  that  whilst  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced from  naked  stems,  which  are  two  years  old, 
the  growths  of  the  preceding  season  are  furnished 
with  foliage.  Those  who  advocate  pruning  of 
Orchids  must  be  careful  how  they  proceed  with 
this  plant,  as  I  have  had  the  plant  produce  flower- 
spikes  from  the  same  old  stems  for  five  years  in 
succession,  and,  therefore,  had  they  have  been  re- 
moved much  of  the  display  would  have  been  lost. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  broad  and  spreading, 
thick  in  texture,  the  latter  slightly  toothed  at  the 
edges,  all  of  a  rich,  deep  golden  yellow ;  lip  large 
and  hooded,  of  a  slightly  paler  hue  than  the  outer 
portion  of  the  flower,  beautifully  fringed  at  the 
edge,  and  bearing  at  the  base  a  single  large,  deep 
blood-coloured  spot  of  a  velvety  appearance.  For 
the  introduction  of  this  plant  we  are  indebted  to  the 
late  Mr. Gibson,  who  discovered  it  in  Northern  India. 
It  is  often  considered  a  shy-flowering  plant,  but 
this  is  more  attributable  to  bad  management  than 
any  other  cause;  when  growing  it  enjoys  strong 
heat  and  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture,  both  to 


Dendrohium  fimhriatuiu  ooulatum. 

from  three  to  eight  flowers,  each  of  which  measures 
about  4  inches  across;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
large  and  spreading,  plain  at  the  edges,  and  bright 
golden  yellow;  lip  large,  slightly  paler  in  colour 
than  the  sepals  and  petals,  deeply  and  heavily 
fringed  round  the  edge,  and  bearing  on  either  side 
near  the  base  a  flaked  blotch  of  deep  blood-red.  It 
usually  flowers  during  September  and  October,  after 
which  its  growths  should  be  carefully  finished  and 
the  plant  allowed  to  remain  dormant  during  the 
winter.  It  is  said  to  be  found  wild  upon  trees  in 
the  hot  valleys  of  Assam  and  Sikkim,  ranging  from 
1000  feet  to  5000  feet  elevation. 

D.  PUSCATUM  is  another  member  of  this  Hima- 
layan group  of  golden  -  yellow  -  flowered  kinds, 
which,  however  distinct  the  extreme  forms  may 
appear  under  cultivation,  may  probably  prove  to  be 
only  one  of  a  polymorphous  type.  The  present  plant 
is  nnarly  allied  to  the  eyed  form  of  D.  fimbriatum, 
and,  like  it,  its  blooms  are  produced  from  leafless 
stems,  which  bear  upon  the  pendent  zigzag  racemes 
a  dozen  or  more  flowers,  which  are  about  2  inches 


across;  sepals  and  petals  spreading,  slightly  in- 
curved, and  very  deep  orange-yellow;  the  lip  is 
slightly  pale  with  a  slight  fringe  at  the  edge ;  a 
somewhat  woolly  surface,  with  a  spot  on  either  side 
at  the  base  of  blackish  purple.  It  is  a  spring 
blooming  plant,  which  should  be  well  rested  during 
the  winter  months,  but  grown  in  strong  heat. 

D.  CHKYSANTHUM. — This  is  a  charming  old  plant, 
which  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  hanging  basket,  as 
its  growths  are  pendent,  attaining  a  length  of  from 
3  feet  to  4  feet,  but  are  more  frequently  seen  from 
18  inches  to  2  feet,  and  bear  numerous  leaves  of  a 
vivid  green,  which  remain  with  the  flowers.  The 
blooms  are  produced  just  about  the  time  when  the 
bulb  has  attained  full  size,  and  are  of  a  shining 
golden-yellow,  with  two  blotches  of  deep  blood-red 
at  the  base  of  the  lip.  It  blooms  at  various  seasons, 
but  every  strong  growth  will  produce  a  wreath  of 
golden-yellow  flowers,  which,  however,  are  not  long 
lived.     It  comes  from  Northern  India. 

D.  Paxtoni  is  a  plant  of  less  beauty  than  some 
of  the  previously  named  kinds.  It  grows  to  about 
i  feet  in  height,  and  the  flowers,  produced  in  pairs, 
are  deep  yellow,  with  a  large  dark  stain  at  the 
base  of  the  lip  which  is  slightly  woolly  on  the 
surface,  and  with  a  narrow  fringe.  It 
blooms  during  spring  and  early  summer, 
and  comes  from  Khasya. 

D.  GiBSONl. — This  is  a  beautiful  plant, 
which  worthily  commemorates  the  labours 
of  the  late  Mr.  Gibson  when  collecting 
Orchids  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  It 
thrives  best  as  a  basket  plant,  and  its 
flowers,  produced  in  autumn,  are  rich  deep 
apricot  yellow,  with  two  dark  purple 
blotches  at  the  base.  It  comes  from 
Khasya. 

D.  CLAVATUM. — A  plant  which  much 
resembles  flmbriatum  oculatum,  but  has  no 
fringe  to  the  lip,  and  there  are  two  orna- 
mental dark  crimson  blotches  at  the  base. 
It  is  a  spring  bloomer,  and  the  flowers, 
produced  in  close  heads  of  about  five  to- 
(jether,  are  of  a  bright  orange-yellow 
Native  of  Assam. 


Cattleya  Wageneri. — This  plant,  al- 
though introduced  many  years  ago,  and 
before  white  flowers  were  so  largely  in 
demand  as  they  are  at  the  present  day, 
was  at  once  acknowledged  to  be  a  gem 
of  the  first  water,  and  although  it  has  now 
become  somewhat  more  plentiful,  it  is  by 
no  means  common.     One  of  the  very  finest 
forms  of  this  plant  which  I  have  yet  seen 
is  now  flowering  with  Mr.  Tautz  at  Shep- 
herd's Bush.     It  is  a  very  fine  form  of  C. 
Mossife,  the  whole  flower  being  pure  snow 
white,  saving  a  stain  of  yellow  just  at  the 
base  of  the   front  lobe  of  the  lip.    This 
form  was  flowered  first  by  the   Messrs. 
Backhouse,  of  York,  about  the  year  185(;, 
and  in  the  following  year  a  large  plant 
flowered  with  the   Messrs.  Jackson,  of   Kingston, 
from  amongst  an  importation  of  the  typical  plant 
sent    home   by   that   ill-fated  collector,  Birschell. 
Since  this,  the  first  of  the  white  Cattleyas,  albinos 
of  nearly  all  the  kinds  have  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  all  command  high  prices. — W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  vexillarium. — Large  impor- 
tations of  this  wonderful  plant  have  reached  this 
country  through  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans.  Some 
of  the  plants  had  produced  flowers  on  the  journey, 
revealing  the  fact  that  there  were  many  superbly 
coloured  forms  in  the  consignment.  Mr.  .Sander  has 
lately  been  selling  a  quantity  from  the  same  dis- 
trict that  yielded  the  variety  superbum  of  Sir 
Trevor' Lawrence.  This  form,  so  well  portrayed  on 
plate  171  of  the  "  Orchid  Album,"  I  recently  saw  in 
Mr.  Tautz's  garden  at  Shepherd's  Bush ;  indeed, 
there  is  a  lovely  display  here  of  that  magnificent 
species,  some  600  blooms  being  expanded,  and  fully 
as  many  more  to  maintain  the  display,  thus  proving 
it  to  be  purely  a  town  Orchid,  bearing  individually 
on?  of  the  largest  flowers  of  any  Orchid,  and  yet 
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flowering  so  profusely.  There  are  numerous  varie- 
ties, but  all  are  beautiful.  I  observe  that  all  the  best 
growers  of  this  species  give  it  almost  the  temperature 
of  the  intermediate  house,  but  even  then  it  appears 
to  be  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  thrips,  which 
greatly  mar  the  beauty  of  its  leaves  and  injure  its 
health.  Are  the  attacks  of  thrips  caused  by  too  high 
a  temperature  .'  0.  Roezli  grows  well  under  cooler 
treatment,  and  its  enemy  the  thrips  do  not  injure 
it.  Has  anyone  grown  and  flowered  O.  vexillarium 
satisfactorily  in  the  cool  house '  and  if  so,  does  it 
remain  free  from  the  black  pest? — W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  Schillerianum, — This  is  a 
very  little-known  plant,  and  appears  to  have  been 
discovered  in  Venezuela  some  thirty-five  years  a^o, 
but  was  only  introduced  in  a  living  state  some  five 
years  since,  and  so  the  veteran  Orchid  grower  in 
whose  honour  it  was  named  never  saw  the  plant. 
Recently,  however,  I  saw  this  species  in  one  or  two 
collections,  and  a  form  I  noted  last  week  in  the 
Studley  House  collection  is  very  fine,  the  flowers 
being  rich  yellow  profusely  dotted  and  blotched 
with  cinnamon.  Tuis  plant  is  found  near  Merida, 
in  Yucatan,  in  Central  America,  within  some  thirty 
or  forty  miles  of  the  sea,  and  therefore  in  all  pro- 
bability requires  more  heat  than  the  majority  of 
Odontoglossums  to  induce  it  to  show  its  beauties 
to  the  greatest  advantage. — G. 

Cattleya  Mendeli. — This  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  very  best  forms  of  this  gorgeous  genus.  Even 
what  is  now  termed  a  bad  Mendeli  would  have 
been  hailed  with  delight  thirty  years  ago.  It, 
like  the  others,  varies  considerably,  but  a  form 
I  recently  noted  flowering  with  Mr.  Measures  at 
Camberwell  bids  fair  to  create  a  sensation  by-and- 
by  when  the  plant  has  become  stronger.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  only  in  a  3-inch  pot,  and  the  plant  is 
small  ;  the  flower,  however,  is  exceptionally  large, 
being  sj  inches  across,  the  petals  being  3  inches  in 
breadth  and  the  lip  fully  4  inches  long.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  white,  shaded  lilac,  the  petals  having 
a  crisp  marginal  border  ;  lip  white  both  inside  and 
outside,  the  large  front  portion  being  rich  magenta- 
crimson,  dark  lemon-yellow  in  the  throat,  stained 
with  crimson.  It  is  from  a  batch  which  was  im- 
ported about  two  years  since  from  a  new  district. 
It  has  very  short  bulbs,  and  was  stated  by  the 
collector  to  be  a  very  superior  form,  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  a  hybrid  between  C.  speciosissima 
and  C.  Mendeli.  The  first  to  flower  amply  bears  out 
his  testimony. 

Vanda  roots  dying', — In  compliance  with  the 
remarks  of  "  W.  H.  G."  in  The  Garden,  April  2.s 
(p.  35S),  I  have  shaken  out  the  Vandas  and  found 
the  roots  in  much  the  condition  which  he  there 
speaks  of.  The  material  in  which  they  were  growing 
was  quite  sweet.  After  removing  every  particle  of 
decayed  roots  and  washing  them  in  clean  luke-warm 
water,  I  have  potted  the  plants  up.  I  may  say  that 
three  years  ago  I  found  the  plants  in  much  the  same 
condition  as  they  are  at  present,  and  having  become 
rather  leggy  I  placed  them  down  a  good  deal  lower 
in  the  pots,  after  which  they  grew  away  quite  free 
of  the  spot,  and  I  thought  I  had  succeeded  in  ridding 
them  of  it.  About  six  months  ago  they  again  showed 
signs  of  it,  and  since  that  time  have  continued  to 
become  worse.  I  have  all  along  been  convinced  that 
it  has  not  been  czuised  by  the  treatment  which  they 
have  received,  and  have  been  confirmed  in  that 
belief  by  a  recent  e.xamination  of  the  roots  with  a 
powerful  glass.  I  have  enclosed  a  few  roots  for 
"  W.  H.  G."  to  examine,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  hear 
what  he  thinks  of  them. — N.  F.  B. 

*„*  'b'es  ;  the  roots  were  just  in  the  condition  I 
expected.  I  hope,  by  attending  well  to  the  effici- 
ency of  your  drainage  material,  by  the  admission  of 
a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  by  not  over-loading 
the  roots  with  Sphagnum  Moss,  that  your  plants 
mav  soon  grow  out  of  their  great  disfigurement. — 
W.'H.  G. 

OdontogloBsum  citroEmum  punetatissi- 
mvim. — This  is  a  very  distinct  and  handsome  form, 
with  lai'ge  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  pure 
white,  profusely  dotted  with  crimson,  whilst  the  lip  is 
rose  colour.  Irc'cently  noted  this  in  tlie  Studley  House 
collection,  where  it  is  a  conspicuous  object  amongst 
many  others. 


Cattleya  SehroederEe. — The  more  this  beautiful 
form  of  C.  TriaUce  ia  grown,  the  moreit  is  appreciated, 
if  for  nothing  else  but  for  its  delightful  perfume.  I 
recently  noted  some  line  plants  flowering  in  Mr.  Tautz's 
garden,  and,  independent  of  the  lateness  of  the  season 
for  this  species  to  be  in  flower,  the  odour  emitted  by 
the  flowers  was  very  grati?f  ul.  It  deserves  to  be  largely 
grown. — W.  H.  G. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


MANURING  FROM  THE  SURFACE. 

A  KITCHEN  garden  clcsely  cropped  requires,  and 
must  have,  plentiful  supplies  of  manure,  or 
otherwise  it  will  not  long  bear  the  strain  put 
upon  it.  That  much  may  sometimes  be  done 
by  a  systematic  rotation  of  crojis  I  readily  admit ; 
but  although  this  is  theoretically  correct  it  i.s 
rarely  practised  ;  in  fact,  the  more  a  novice 
puzzles  his  brains  over  the  matter  the  greater 
the  muddle  he  gets  into.  In  the  case  of  farmers, 
market  gardeners,  and  those  in  charge  of  large 
gardens,  rotation  may  be  practised  without  much 
difficulty  ;  but  where  a  great  variety  of  vege- 
tables has  to  be  grown  on  from  one  to  three 
acres  of  grotmd,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
follow  any  strict  system  of  cropping.  At  least 
such  has  been  my  experience,  and  I  have  long 
held  the  opinion  that  the  necessity  for  and  value 
of  the  practice  of  following  a  strict  rotation  of 
crops  has  been  somewhat  over-estimated.  Those 
with  unlimited  supplies  of  farmyard,  or  even 
good  stable  manure,  may  do  almost  what  they 
please  with  their  land,  as  the  former  especially 
more  nearly  approaches  a  perfect  manure  than 
anything  else  that  can  be  used,  and  a  judicious 
use  of  it  will  generally  restore  to  the  soil  the 
principal  portion  of  what  a  crop  has  absorbed 
from  it.  That  this  sliould  be  the  case  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation,  as  otherwise  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  utilise  a  small  garden 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  a  good  many  gardens 
where  good  solid  manure  cannot  be  had  in 
sufficient  quantities,  and  in  very  many  instances 
what  stable  and  farmyard  manure  is  available 
must  be,  or,  at  any  rate,  is  spoilt  prior  to  its 
being  wheeled  on  to  the  ground.  When  a  heap 
of  strawy  manure  has  first  to  be  used  for  hot- 
bed purposes,  and,  in  addition,  is  kept  in  a 
solid  mass  for  another  six  months,  there  is  very 
little  manurial  property  left  in  it.  Nearly  fresh 
manure,  such  as  market  gardeners  dig  in,  is  rich 
in  ammonia,  nitrogen,  and  phosphates,  or  such 
as  meet  tlie  principal  wants  of  most  vegetables  ; 
whereas  the  old  hotbed  material  is  little  better 
than  a  mass  of  moisture-holding  humus.  The 
latter,  used  without  artificial  manures  of  any 
kind,  is  of  little  real  service,  but  in  conjunction 
with  them  is  distinctly  valuable.  In  a  showery 
season  it  might  in  many  instances  be  dispensed 
with  altogether,  but  during  a  dry  season  artificial 
manures  are  of  little  avail  unless  accompanied 
with  something  that  is  capable  of  both  holding 
moisture  and  also  of  absorbing  it  from  the 
atmosphere.  Land,  then,  that  has  eitlier  been 
dressed  with  old  hotbed  manure  prior  to  having 
betn  dug,  or  which  is  already  largely  composed 
of  decayed,  yet  inert,  vegetable  matter,  abso- 
lutely requires,  and  is  in  the  best  condition  for 
receiving,  a  surface  sprinkling  of  some  kind  of 
artificial  manure,  mixed  or  natural.  Fortunately, 
these  are  now  supjjlied  at  comparatively  cheap 
rates,  and  can  be  had  of  recognised  agents  iu 
nearly  every  town  or  large  village  in  the 
country.  No  one  need  be  deterred  from  buy- 
ing what  I  shall  recommend  owing  to  the 
supposed  necessity  of  analysing  their  particular 
soils  in  order  to  discover  what  constituents 
are     most     plentiful    or     otherwise,    as    this, 


though  right  enough  in  theory,  is  not  often 
practised.  It  is  in  this  way  we  get  over  this 
supposed  difficulty.  If  during  one  season  more 
of  one  class  of  manure,  mineral  or  organic,  ia 
added,  or  which  already  exists  in  the  soil,  than 
a  crop  will  assimilate,  it  remains  for  that  which 
follows,  and  it  often  happens  that  what  we 
apply,  say  for  Potatoes,  really  proves  even  more 
beneficial  to  any  member  of  the  Brassica  planted 
in  close  succession  to  them. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  special  manures 
now  in  commerce,  all  more  or  less  efiective,  and 
among  these  Pervivian  guano  still  holds  a  front 
position.  The  samples  very  often  obtained, 
however,  are  not  worth  the  price  asked  for 
them,  but  if  it  can  be  bought  at  a  fairly  cheap 
rate,  and  mixed  with  superphosphate  of  lime  or, 
better  still,  bone  superphosphate  in  about  equal 
quantities,  a  grand  manure  for  surface  dressing 
and  suitable  for  most  vegetable  or  fruit  crops  is 
the  result.  Another  first-class  mixture  would 
consist  of  1  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  2 
cwt.  each  of  superphosphates  and  kainit.  Kai- 
nit  or  crude  potn«h  salts  is  the  cheapest  of  all 
manures,  and  even  when  used  alone  has  a  sur- 
prising efl'ect.  Common  salt,  we  are  now  told, 
is  of  little  manurial  value,  and  it  is  not  for  me 
to  question  the  results  of  carefully  conducted 
experiments,  but  in  spite  of  what  the  savants 
may  say  I  ani  using  several  hundredweight  in 
connection  with  the  mixture  of  ammonia, 
superphosphates,  and  kainit.  We  have  now 
to  depend  largely  on  special  manures,  owing 
to  the  sniallness  of  the  supplies  of  solid 
manure,  and  I  find  a  sprinkling  of  salt  most 
necessary.  It  is  on  finely  divided  soils  that  it 
is  most  efiective,  and  least  desirable  on  clayey 
soils  or  those  already  of  a  cool  and  moist  nature. 
Soil  lightly  dressed  with  common  salt  holds 
moisture  longer  than  it  would  othenvise  do,  and 
this  alone  is  an  inducement  for  mixing  it  with 
other  special  manures.  If  anyone  doubts  the 
efficacy  of  common  salt,  let  him  test  it  on  a 
Violet  bed  and  also  in  the  Celery  trenches.  A 
mixture  of  soot,  salt,  and  wood  a.shes  makes  a 
capital  manure,  say  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels 
of  soot  to  one  each  of  salt  and  wood  ashes.  In 
this  di-strict  malt-dust  is  plentiful,  and  if  used 
moderately  or  mixed  \yit,li  salt  and  soot  it  is  a 
powerful  fertiliser.  If  too  plentifully  applied, 
or  in  insufficient  quantities  to  form  a  mulch,  it 
has  a  most  injurious  effect,  causing  a  very 
vigorous  growth  one  season  and  a  collapse  dur- 
ing the  next. 

Althougli  I  have  enlarged  upon  the  properties 
of  certain  manures,  my  original  idea  was  to 
point  out  how  and  when  any  of  the  many 
special  manures  can  be  best  applied.  If  added 
to  the  soils  much  iu  advance  of  the  crops  which 
it  is  intended  to  benefit,  the  most  soluble  por- 
tions may  be  wasted  ;  whereas  if  applied  now 
or  just  as  everything  is  growing  freely,  little  or 
any  of  it  will  be  wasted.  During  May  and  June 
we  reasonably  anticipate  dripping  or  showery 
weather,  or  such  conditions  as  are  most  favour- 
able to  the  full  utilisation  of  any  special  manure 
used.  Applied  later  in  the  season,  the  chance.s 
will  he  that  little  or  no  benefit  will  be  derived 
from  it  by  the  summer  crops  at  any  rate.  In 
no  instance  ia  it  advisable  to  use  large  quantities 
at  a  time,  an  overdose  being  both  wasteful  and 
injurious  ;  hence  the  advisability  of  mixing 
these  special  manures  with  a  good  bulk  of  burnt 
garden  refuse,  ashes,  leaf-soil,  sand,  or  sifted 
accumulations  from  the  potting-bench.  Whtn 
any  such  additions  arc  made,  the  whole  of  Onion, 
(J.airot,  and  other  see<l  beds  may  be  coated  over 
with  it,  but  if  the  manure  only  is  sown,  it  must 
bo  sparingly  and  carefully  applied. 

Asparagus,    Seakale,    Artichokes,    Potatoes, 
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Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  and  other  crops  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  immediate  applications 
now  and  again  early  in  June.  In  all  cases 
where  it  can  safely  be  done  the  manure  ought 
to  be  stirred  into  the  soil,  and  if  applied  in 
showery  weather  so  much  the  better.  Peas  and 
Beans  are  also  much  benefited  by  some  kinds  of 
special  mixtures,  notably  blood  manures  ;  but 
to  be  effective  they  ought  either  to  be  mixed  with 
the  .soil  prior  to  the  seeds  being  sown,  or  else  be 
washed  in,  as  after  this  date  but  little  rain-water 
reaches  the  roots  of  staked  Peas  especially. 

That  not  half  enough  special  manures  are 
used  by  gardeners  few  will  care  to  dispute,  and 
I  hope  I  have  advanced  enough  to  induce  others 
to  commence  applying  them  to  various  crops, 
even  if  a  certain  amount  of  fairly  good  solid 
manure  has  been  already  dug  in.  One  thing  is 
very  certain:  the  few'pounds  expended  on  special 
manures  will  not  have  been  spent  in  vam,  as 
they  are  far  from  being  exhausted  by  the  first 
crops  to  which  they  are  applied. 

W.  Iggulden. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Bkussels  Sprouts. 
Those  raised  under  glass  and  duly  pricked  oat 
ought  now  to  be  quite  large  enough  for  trausplanting 
to  their  final  quarters.  The  sooner  this  is  done  the 
better,  so  much  depending  upon  a  good  and  early 
start  being  made  with  this  most  useful  winter  vege- 
table. What  they  delight  in,  or,  at  any  rate,  what 
ii  best  for  them,  is  a  fairly  rich  and  firm  root-run. 
Planted  on  a  deeply  dug,  heavily  manured,  and  only 
slightly  settled  ground,  they  form  very  rank  growth, 
and  which  is  not  so  hardy  nor  so  productive  of  firm 
sprouts  as  the  more  sturdy  plants  put  out  on  firm 
ground.  We  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  large  breadth 
of  ground  waiting  for  Brussels  Sprouts,  nor  is  it 
wise  to  wait  until  the  earliest  Potatoes  are  cleared 
off  before  planting.  The  dilEculty  is  surmounted 
by  placing  the  rows  of  Ashleaf  Potatoes  ;!0  inches 
apart,  and  after  the  latter  are  finally  moulded  up 
the  Brussels  Sprouts  are  set  between  them,  liefore 
moving  the  latter  they  receive  a  good  watering, 
this  facilitating  the  process  of  lifting  with  a  good 
ball  of  soil  about  the  roots.  Trowels  only  are 
used,  as  pricked-out  plants  ought  never  to  be 
replanted  with  a  dibber,  and  all  are  firmly  fixed 
and  watered  in.  In  dry  weather  one  or  two  subsequent 
waterings  are  needed,  and  in  showery  weather 
slugs  must  be  trapped  or  kept  away  with  the  aid  of 
soot  and  lime.  We  make  a  point  of  lifting  the 
Potatoes  as  early  as  possible,  or  otherwise  it  cannot 
well  be  done  without  crippling  some  of  the  plants 
between  them.  At  the  same  time  the  Brussels 
Sprouts  are  moulded  up,  and  give  no  further  trouble. 
The  roots  soon  reach  the  old  Potato  lines,  and  the 
superphosphates  or  other  manures  sown  with  the 
latter  also  greatly  benefit  the  successional  crops. 
This  season  we  are  reljing  almost  exclusively  on 
the  variety  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  this  being  of  moderately 
strong  growth,  very  productive,  and  the  sprouts  are 
of  excellent  quality,  not  being  too  large.  They  are 
planted  2  feet  asunder  in  the  rows,  but  those  who 
intend  planting  the  stronger  growing  Aigburth,  Ex- 
hibition, Perfection,  or  other  tall  varieties  ought  to 
set  them  out  at  least  30  inches  apart,  crowded  plants 
never  proving  so  productive  as  those  given  plenty 
of  room. 

AuTDMN  Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli. 
Plants  of  Eclipse  and  Autumn  Giant  Caulifiowers 
and  Veitch's  Autumn  Broccoli  raised  last  autumn 
and  wintered  in  frames  ought  now  to  be  growing 
strongly  on  good  ground,  these  affording  a  good 
succession  of  fine  hearts  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember. Those  raised  this  spring  and  pricked  out 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Brussels  Sprouts  may  be 
treated  in  every  respect  similarly  to  the  latter. 
They  may  be  planted  between  either  early  or  second 
early  Potatoes,  always  supposing  the  rows  are 
not  less  than  30  inches  apart  In  the  case  of  Ash- 
leafs,  and  3  feet  and  upwards  where  the  varieties 
form  more  haulm.    As  none  of  these  are  expected 


to  stand  any  very  severe  frosts,  it  does  not  matter 
if  they  do  become  slightly  drawn,  as  the  moulding 
up  steadies  them  sufficiently.  The  breadth  of  any 
variety  of  Autumn-protecting  Broccoli  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  lift  and  store  in  frames,  pits,  or  cool 
fruit  houses  for  midwinter  use  ought,  however,  to 
be  grown  in  the  open  in  succession  to  early  Peas, 
Kidney  Beans,  Potatoes,  Turnips,  or  other  quick- 
growing  crops,  where  if  planted  not  less  than  30 
inches  apart  each  way,  they  grow  sturdily  and  are 
fairly  hardy.  These  are  some  of  the  most  valuable 
crops  of  Broccoli  that  can  be  grown,  and  we  obtain 
our  plants  from  the  same  seed-bed  as  the  earlier 
batches  were  drawn  from,  and  also  by  sowing  seed 
in  April  on  a  warm  border. 

Cabbages. 

These  are  yet  comparatively  scarce,  especially  in 
the  markets.  To  grow  them  quickly  they  ought  ta  be 
planted  on  well  manured  ground,  and  in  dry  seasons, 
such  as  we  are  now  experiencing,  they  need  plenty 
of  liquid  manure.  The  rows  ought  first  to  be  well 
moulded  up,  and  the  drill  thus  formed  midway 
between  them  is  the  proper  place  for  the  liquid 
manure.  Quite  strong  sewage  or  other  liquid 
manure  may  safely  be  applied,  and  quickly  grown, 
very  tender  Cabbages  be  the  result.  Especially  are 
these  supplies  of  liquid  manure  necessary  where  it 
is  intended  to  leave  the  plants  on  the  ground  for 
successional  crops  of  hearts  and  greens,  or  other- 
wise these  will  be  poor  in  quality  and  the  soil  be 
ultimately  left  in  a  most  impoverished  condition. 
Lightly  tying  up  the  outer  leaves  expedites  early 
hearting  and  blanching,  and  if  successional  hearts 
are  needed  the  old  stumps  ought  not  to  be  stripped 
of  all  the  leaves.  When  as  many  outer  leaves  as 
possible  are  left  these  favour  the  early  formation  of 
strong  side  shoots.  Daring  the  summer,  when  other 
vegetables  are  plentiful  and  the  Cabbages  tough, 
they  are  not  much  in  demand,  but  in  the  late  autumn 
and  winter  tender  young  hearts  are  always  appre- 
ciated. Coleworts  or  small  hardy  Cabbages  are 
usually  very  useful,  these  taking  up  but  very  little 
room,  and  can  be  planted  in  succession  to  Tripoli 
Onions  and  other  early  crops.  Now  is  a  good  time 
to  sow  the  seed.  I  prefer  the  London  Rosette  and 
Shilling's  Queen.  Improved  Nonpareil  and  Little 
Pixie  are  also  suitable  for  present  sowing. 
Lettuces. 

We  commenced  cutting  excellent  Lettuces  from 
a  sunny  border  about  May  6,  the  variety  being  the 
Early  Paris  Market.  This  valuable  Cabbage  Lettuce 
ought  to  become  still  more  popular,  seeing  that  it  is 
quite  as  hardy  as  the  Brown  Cos  or  any  other  varie- 
ties wintered  in  the  open  air.  During  the  winter 
we  lost  about  one-third  of  the  plants  pricked  out, 
and  the  rest  are  now  hearting  in  well  and  a  long 
way  ahead  of  other  varieties.  Plants  of  this  variety 
raised  and  grown  in  frames  are  invariably  so  very 
tender  that  they  have  to  be  packed  in  boxes  for  the 
town  house,  and  they  are  always  commended.  Let- 
tuces in  variety  raised  in  gentle  heat  and  duly 
pricked  out,  will,  if  planted  in  good  open  positions, 
form  a  close  succession  to  those  raised  in  the 
autumn.  Some  of  these,  and  also  a  portion  of  those 
obtained  by  sowing  on  a  warm  border,  may  well 
be  planted  on  the  spaces  between  the  Celery 
trenches,  where  they  will  grow  to  a  great  size,  no 
matter  how  hot  and  dry  the  season  may  be.  The 
surface  soil  should  be  made  fine,  and  two  drills, 
1  foot  apart,  drawn  through  the  centre  of  each 
raised  space.  Water  these  if  at  all  dry,  and  also  the 
plants,  a  short  time  before  removal,  and  carefully 
transplant  where  possible  with  a  trowel.  The  Cos 
Lettuce  should  be  put  out  9  inches,  and  the  Cabbage 
varieties  about  6  inches  apart.  When  given  more 
space  they  form  more  outer  leaves  than  are  needed, 
and  do  not  heart  in  so  quickly.  A  few  plants  may 
be  left  in  the  seed-beds  to  be  in  readiness  for  mak- 
ing good  any  failures,  and  some  may  be  left  to  heart 
in.  From  this  date  Lettuces  should  be  sown  every 
fortnight,  and  as  much  as  possible  where  they  are  to 
grow,  as  they  do  not  transplant  readily  in  dry,  hot 
weather.  Well-manured  open  ground,  or  any,  say, 
which  has  received  a  good  dressing  of  old  Mush- 
room-bed manure,  vrill  grow  Lettuces  in  the  hottest 
weather,  and  failures  very  rarely  occur  when  the 
seed  is  sown  between  the  Celery  trenches.    Shallow 


drills  should  be  drawn  from  10  inches  to  1  foot 
apart,  and  if  at  all  dry  be  thoroughly  moistened 
prior  to  sowing  the  seed  thinly  and  covering  with 
soil.  Later  on  the  seedlings  should  be  lightly 
thinned  out,  eventually  leaving  them  G  inches  or 
rather  more  apart.  One  of  the  best  for  summer  use 
is  the  Black-seeded  Brown  Cos,  this,  with  a  little 
assistance  in  the  shape  of  a  strip  of  matting  lightly 
tied  round  it,  forming  large,  beautifully  blanched, 
sweet  and  crisp  hearts,  really  superior  to  anything 
of  the  sort.  This  variety  also  stands  well,  or,  in  other 
words,  does  not  run  to  seed  so  quickly  as  the  White 
or  Green  Cos  vaiieties  do.  A  good  strain  of  the 
latter  may  well  be  grown  with  it,  as  being  the 
earliest  to  heart  in,  and  a  longer  succession  from 
one  sowing  is  thereby  secured.  Cabbage  Lettuces 
are  much  too  flabby  in  hot  weather,  the  only  note- 
worthy exception  being  Perfect  Gem,  this  when 
well  grown  almost  rivalling  good  Green  Cos  in 
quality  and  appearance. 

Onions, 

The  Onion  seed  never  probably  germinated  more 
quickly  or  evenly,  and  the  plants  have  since  made 
good  progress.  The  thinning  out  should  be  done 
early,  or  while  the  plants  can  be  easily  drawn. 
Doubtless  the  thinnings  later  on  would  be  more 
serviceable,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  delay  the 
necessary  thinning  on  that  account.  If  young 
Onions  are  wanted  for  salad,  a  row,  or  rows,  should 
be  occasionally  sown  thickly,  especially  for  pro- 
viding these  as  required.  Those  to  form  good  bulbs 
cannot  well  be  thinned  out  too  early  or  before  they 
weaken  each  other.  If  extra  large  bulbs  are 
required  eventually  thin  to  a  distance  of  about 
i;  inches  apart,  but  the  best  and  most  long 
keeping  crops  are  obtained  by  leaving  them  more 
thickly  on  the  ground,  or  from  3  inchts  to  4  inches 
apart.  This  season  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  soil 
to  become  very  dry,  and  as  a  firm  root-run  is 
necessary  to  induce  the  formation  of  solid,  small 
necked  and  early  maturing  bulbs,  it  is  advisable 
in  many  instances  to  trample  the  ground  as 
much  as  possible  without  actually  crushing  the 
plants.  Where  blanks  occur  these  may  be  made 
good  by  transplanting  a  few  seedlings,  but  this 
must  be  done  in  dull  showery  weather. 
Potatoes. 

As  yet,  ours  have  not  been  seriously  injured  by 
frosts,  and  all,  early  and  late  alike,  are  well  above 
ground.  "  Hacking  "  or  heavily  hoeing  aruong  the 
rows  is  very  beneficial  in  several  ways.  Being  done 
in  dry  sunny  weather  all  the  weeds  are  destroyed, 
the  soil  is  loosened  to  a  good  depth,  and  the  warmth 
and  air  are  admitted  to  the  roots.  A  loose  root- 
run  just  suits  Potatoes,  this  favouring  the  spread 
and  growth  of  numerous  well-formed  tubers.  As 
soon  as  a  soaking  rain  has  fallen  all  should  be 
finally  moulded  up,  and  thus  treated  very  little 
more  moisture  is  needed,  in  our  case,  at  any  rate,  to 
bring  the  crops  to  maturity.  Those  planted  very 
near  to,  or  quite  on,  the  surface  ought  to  be  rather 
heavily  moulded  up,  there  being  less  need  for  this 
when  they  are  set  deeply.  If  extra  fine  tubers, 
rather  than  a  larger  quantity  of  smaller  ones,  are 
wished  for,  it  is  advisable  to  thin  out  the  haulm 
where  at  all  thick.  This  should  be  done  before 
moulding  up,  and  the  central  or  strongest  shoots 
be  reserved,  the  rest  being  drawn  carefully  out  of 
the  ground. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. 

These  require  treatment  very  similar  to  Potatoes, 
the  ground  about  them  being  hoed  and  the  rows 
eventually  moulded  up.  If  grown  in  the  same 
situation  as  last  year,  many  more  shoots  will  come 
through  the  ground  than  are  needed,  and  these 
ought  to  be  freely  thinned  out.  W.  I.  M. 


Main,  crop  Peas. — Peas  are  always  popular,  and 
their  season  can  never  be  too  long.  In  many  gar- 
dens it  is  an  easier  matter  to  secure  early  and  late 
Peas  than  it  is  to  have  a  full  supply  of  good  main 
(■rop  varieties,  or  Peas  for  use  in  July,  August  and 
September.  When  the  Pea  season  begins,  the 
supply  immediately  increases  until  it  becomes  al- 
most a  drug  in  the  market ;  but  this  is  rarely  the 
case  after  the  very  hot  weather  sets  in,  and  August 
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Peas  are  quite  a  rarity.  I  do  not  think  anjone  buys 
Pea  seed  who  does  not  intend  to  have  a  supply  of 
Peas  all  the  season  ;  but  how  few  accomplish  this 
end.  They  either  make  a  mistake  in  sowing  them 
all  too  early,  or  sow  in  such  a  way  that  the  plants 
succumb  to  the  first  spell  of  dry  hot  weather  they 
have  to  contend  with.  The  latter  is  a  very  common 
occurrence  in  the  case  of  main  crop  Peas.  At  the 
time  of  sowing  the  seed  in  March,  April,  and  May 
the  soil  is  moist  and  the  atmosphere  cool,  and  culti- 
vators seem  to  forget  that,  by  the  time  the  plants 
are  in  flower  or  the  crop  maturing,  the  plants  may 
have  extremely  hot  and  dry  weather  to  fight  against, 
and  this  Peas  cannot  stand  well.  As  soon  as  the 
soil  becomes  dry  and  hot,  growth  ceases,  and  if  the 
pods  are  not  formed,  most  of  them  will  fail  to  do  so, 
and  if  the  Peas  are  swelling,  they  will  fail  to  gain 
flavour.  Mulching  and  watering  will  help  a  little 
to  prevent  this ;  but  in  such  a  summer  as  the  last 
they  will  fail  in  spite  of  all  temporary  attention, 
and  the  only  way  of  contending  successfully  with  the 
dry  weather  and  ensuring  a  continuous  supply  is 
to  prepare  for  it  before  sowing  the  seed.  This  is 
best  done  by  throwing  out  trenches  for  the  rows  to 
a  depth  of  1  foot  or  so  ;  then  place  a  good  layer  of 
manure  in  each  trench,  and  dig  it  down  as  deeply 
as  possible.  Sow  the  seed  on  the  top  of  this,  and 
cover  over  with  a  little  soil  from  the  edge  of  the 
trench,  and  note  the  result  when  hot  weather  comes. 
Peas  treated  in  this  way  are  sown  about  9  inches 
from  the  surface,  and  the  roots  penetrate  down  to 
the  manure,  and  the  main  portion  of  them  are  soon 
away  from  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  drought.  I 
have  seen  surface-sown  Peas  fail  altogether,  while 
those  put  down  in  this  way  blossomed,  podded,  and 
remained  green  and  tender  until  the  crop  was 
naturally  exhausted.  Round-seeded  Peas  may  be 
sown  in  trenches  during  all  the  spring  months ;  but 
I  have  known  wrinkled  ones  fail  in  January  and 
February,  particularly  where  the  ground  was  wet 
and  heavy ;  but  from  the  beginning  of  March 
onwards  all  kinds  may  be  sown  in  trenches  with 
impunity — in  short,  no  Peas  should  be  sown  after 
that  time  without  being  put  in  trenches. —  CAM- 
BRIAN, in  Field. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDRING. 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

{Continued. ) 

Daphne. — Most  of  the  hardy  Daphnes  are 

beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  besides  being  among 

the  finest  of  Evergreens.     The  best  Icnown  and 

the  most  popular  Daphne  is  the  old  Mezereon 


Giirlaiiil  Flower  (Daphne  Cneoram). 

(D.  Mezereum),  who.se  leafless  branches  are 
wreatlied  with  a  profusion  of  fragrant  blossoms 
before  winter  is  past.  The  common  sort  has 
rcdilish  purple  blooms,  but  tlicre  are  pink  and 
white,  single  and  double-Howerud  forms.  It  is, 
in  short,  an  indispensable  shrub  for  every  gar- 
den   and  should  always  be  planted   in  a  .'"pot 


where  its  beauty  can  be  enjoyed  in  early  spring. 
It  dislikes  shade,  and  does  best  in  an  open 
sunny  place  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil.  In 
some  seasons  it  flowers  from  the  end  of  January 
until  April.  The  pretty  D.  Cneorum  (the  Gar- 
land Flower)  is  likewise  a  favourite  little  shrub, 
but  it  is  more  suited  for  the  rock  garden  than 
the  shrubbery.  It  is  of  trailing  growth,  and 
makes  dense  cushion-like  masses  of  evergreen 
foliage  a  few  inches  high.  The  flowers,  which 
are  deep  pink,  are  deliciously  fragrant  and  pro- 
duced in  dense  clusters  at  the  tips  of  the  shoots. 
It  prefers  a  peaty  soil  in  an  open  situation,  and 
flowers  in  spring  and  again  in  autumn.  D. 
Blagayana  is  a  newer  alpine  shrub  also  suitable 
for  the  rock  garden.  It  is  of  dwarf  straggling 
growth,  and  bears  in  early  spring  dense  clusters 
of  ivory-white  strongly  perfumed  flowers.  It 
is  very  hardy,  and  thrives  anywhere  in  good  soil 
in  open  spots.  Another  rather  new  Daphne  is 
the  Japanese  D.  Genkwa,  introduced  twenty 
years  ago,  but  still  uncommon.  It  produces 
freely  large  lilac-tinted  fragrant  flowers  in  spring 
before  the  leaves  appear.  D.  Fortunei,  from 
China,  is  similar  to  it.     The  foregoing  are  the 


Daphne  Mezereum. 

best  of  the  hardy  Daphnes ;  others  in  cultivation 
of  less  value  comprise  the  following  :  D.  alpina, 
a  dwarf  deciduous  shrub,  growing  about  2  feet 
liigh,  produces  in  clusters  fragrant  white  flowers ; 
D.  collina,  from  South  Europe,  is  a  dwarf  ever- 
green form,  growing  about  2  feet  or  3  feet  high, 
and  bearing  dense  clusters  of  very  fragrant  pink 
blossoms  during  the  first  half  of  the  year ;  D. 
iieapoHtana,  from  Italy,  is  similar  to  this,  pro- 
bably only  a  variety  of  it ;  D.  altaica,  with 
neat  growth,  like  that  of  D.  Mezereum,  has 
white  scentless  flowers  ;  D.  pontica  and  Lau- 
reola  are  good  Evergreens,  although  not  remark- 
able for  their  blossom  ;  while  the  pretty  D. 
odora  and  its  variety  Mazelli  are  scarcely  hardy 
enough  for  open-air  culture  in  this  country. 
Such  a  beautiful  family  of  shrubs  as  the  Daphnes 
deserves  the  best  attention. 

Desfontainea  spinosa.  — In  favoured  gardens 
along  the  southern  coast  and  in  other  mild  parts 
this  very  beautiful  evergreen  shrub  from  Chili 
can  be  grown  and  flowered  successfully  out  of 
doors,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  cannot  he 
called  a  satisfactory  open-air  shrub  for  this 
country  unless  protected  by  a  wall.  It  is  a  bush 
of   moderate   growth,   the   foliage   being  much 


like  that  of  the  Holly.  The  flowers  are  in  the 
form  of  a  long  tube,  bright  scarlet  tipped  with 
yellow,  therefore  extremely  showy.     It  usually 


Desfontainea  epinosa, 

flowers  about  the  end  of  summer,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Devonshire  it  blooms  profusely.  It 
thrives  in  a  light  loamy  soil  in  an  open,  yet 
sheltered  situation. 

Desmodium  penduliflorum. — This  is  the 
name  under  which  the  beautiful  Lespedezi 
bicolor  is  more  generally  known  in  gardens.  It 
is  a  slender-growing  shrub,  extremely  graceful 
when  in  flower.  It  rises  C  or  more  feet  in 
height,  has  trifoliate  leaves,  and  bears  dense 
drooping  racemes  of  small  Pea-sbaped  flowers 
of  a  rich  carmine -purple  colour.  It  is  a  native 
of  China  and  Japan,  and  is  hardy  enough  for 
open-air  culture  except  in  cold  districts.  It 
makes  a  beautiful  wall  shrub,  in  which  position 
it  can  be  easily  protected. 


Duutzia  crenata.  Pride  of  llouheatur. 

Deutzia. — The  best  of  the  few  species  of 
Deutzia  in  cultivation  are  D.  gracilis  and  D. 
crenata,  both  common  aud  well-known  shrubs, 
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the  first  generally  seen  in  greenhouses,  the , 
second  to  be  found  in  almost  every  shrubbery.  , 
D.  gracilis,  though  usually  grown  in  pots,  is 
perfectly  hardy  and  makes  under  suitable  con- 
ditions a  dense  bush  about  2  feet  high.  When 
planted  in  a  free  soil  it  flowers  as  freely  as 
when  growing  in  pots.  D.  crenata  (also  com- 
monly known  as  D.  scabra)  is  a  much  larger 
busli,  reaching  to  a  height  of  from  G  feet  to 
8  feet  or  more.  Its  leaves  are  large  and  rough, 
and  its  slender  stems  are  wreathed  when  in 
flower  with  racemes  and  panicles  of  pure  white 
blossoms.  There  are  two  very  distinct  and 
beautiful  varieties  of  it,  viz,  flore-pleno,  with 


culture   should    not  be  attempted  in   cold  lo- 
calities. 

Edwardsia  tetraptera  (New  Zealand  La- 
burnum).— The  genus  Edwardsia  is  now  classed 
with  Sophora,  but  for  the  garden  it  is  well  to 
retain  the  old  name,  as  there  is  one  tolerably 
well  known  wall  shrub  belonging  to  it.  This  is 
E.  tetraptpra,  which  has  been  not  inaptly  called 
the  New  Zealand  Laburnum.  It  is  quite  a  large 
tree  in  its  own  country,  and  here  it  makes  a 
charming  wall  covering,  its  foliage  being  so  ele- 
gant, and  its  flowers  so  bright.  The  illustra- 
tion shows  well  the  character  of  a  spray  of  the 
variety  grandiflora,    which   has    larger   flowers 


EacaliOnia  Philippiana. 


double  flowers,  tinged  with  purple,  and  cau- 
didU^^im*,  which  produces  a'l  abundance  of 
double  snow-white  llowers.  This  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs,  and  i?i  known 
also  as  Pride  of  Rochester.  The  Deutzias 
grow  in  any  kind  of  good  soil,  and  are  par- 
tial to  slight  shade.  If  too  expose!  they  are 
liable  to  suffer  during  drought.  The  Dautzias 
should  hi  pruned  aunually,  the  old  wood  cut 
away  and  the  young  growths  thinned. 

Drimys  Winteri. — An  interesting  evergreen 
shrub  from  South  America,  but  not  hardy 
enough  for  open-air  culture  except  against  a 
wall.  In  mild  districts  its  milk-white  fragrant 
flowers  are   freely  produced,  but  its    out-doar 


than  the  original,  and  is  altogether  more  ro- 
bust, while  the  variety  miorophylla  is  remark- 
able for  its  finely  divided  leave!  and  smaller 
flowers.  They  are  all  uncommon  shrubs,  but 
are  procurable  at  the  best  nurseries.  In  shel- 
tered gardens  agaiust  walls  in  the  southern  and 
mild  parta,  they  may  b3  successfully  grown, 
always  remembering  that  they  need  extra  pro- 
tection in  severe  winters.  Another  species  of 
Edwardsia  in  cultivation  is  E.  chilensis,  which 
also  needs  protection. 

Em.bothrium  coocineum  (Fire  Bush). — A 
remarkable  and  very  beautiful  South  American 
evergreen  shrub  belonging  to  the  Protea  family. 
It  is  hardy  enough  for  opsn-air  culture  in  the 


warm  parts  of  this  country,  even  without  the 
protection  of  a  wall.  At  Combe  Royal,  in  South 
Devon,  it  grows  quite  20  feet  high,  and  is,  as 
Mr.  Lucombe  observes,  a  spectacle  of  wondrous 
beauty  about  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning 
of  May,  when  every  twig  is  carrying  a  cluster  of 
fiery  scarlet  flowers,  which  remind  one  of  those 
of  the  Honeysuckle  in  size  and  form.  Some- 
times even  on  the  favoured  Devonshire  coast  a 
sharp,  late  frost  will  injure  the  flower  crop.  It 
is,  therefore,  only  a  plant  for  warm  gardens  in 
southern  coast  districts.  In  cold  districts  and 
the  north  it  requires  greenhouse  protection.  It 
is  easily  obtained  from  the  large  nurseries,  and 
should  have  the  best  attention  as  to  planting. 

Eriobotrya  japonioa  (Loquat). — A  noble- 
leaved  shrub  from  Japan,  but  only  suitable,  on 
account  of  its  tenderness,  for  clothing  walls.  Its 
large  evergreen  leaves  are  handsome  at  all 
seasons,  and  in  warm  districts  it  flowers  freely, 
the  blossoms  being  white,  but  it  never  fruits  in 
the  open  in  England.  It  grows  from  10  feet  to 
20  feet  high. 

Escallonia. — Some  few  of  the  numerous 
Escallonias  in  cultivation  are  extremely  beauti- 
ful and  valuable  shrubs,  and  these  happen  to  be 
the  commonest.  There  are,  in  fact,  few  finer 
shrubs  (evergreen  and  flowering  combined)  than 
the  popular  E.  macrantha,  which  has  made  a  home 
for  itself  in  many  an  English  garden,  especially 
in  coast  districts,  where  it  luxuriates  with  a 
vigour  scarcely  surpassed  in  its  native  home  in 
Chili.  The  dark  green,  glossy  leaves  of  this 
shrub  give  it  a  liandsome  appearance  all  the 
winter,  while  clusters  of  crimson-red  flowers 
adorn  it  in  summer  for  several  weeks.  In  mild 
l>laces  it  succeeds  quite  in  the  open,  but  as  a 
rule,  it  niust  be  regarded  as  a  wall  shrub.  Even 
in  the  mild  districts  it  is  cut  down  during  severe 
winters,  but  it  usually  shoots  up  strongfy  acain 
in  the  returning  spring.  There  is  a  vanety 
called  sanguinea  with  deeper  coloured  flowers 
than  usual.  Somewhat  i^imilar  to  E.  macrantha 
is  E.  rubra,  but  the  foliage  is  not  so  handsome 
and  its  flowers  are  paler.  E.  Philippiana  is  a 
very  beautiful  shrub  and  very  hardy,  as  it  raav 
be  grown  as  a  bush  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  It  is  an  Evergreen  with  small  leaves, 
and  bears  a  profusion  of  large  panicles  of  snjall 
white  flowers  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. It  is  a  first-rate  shrub,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Escallonias.  E.  ptero- 
cladon  is  very  free  flowering,  the  small  flowers 
being  white  and  pink,  while  E.  punctata  has 
dark  red  flowers,  somewhat  simdar  to  those  of 
E.  rubra.  Another  species,  E.  montevideusis, 
also  known  as  E.  floribunda,  bears  large  loose 
clusters  of  white  flowers,  and  there  are  varieties 
— usually  seedling  forms— known  under  difl'erent 
names,  especially  in  seaside  gardens.  Amonw 
these,  that  called  E.  Ingram!  is  one  of  the  best, 
being  hardier  than  E.  macrantha,  though  not  so 
handsome.  Being,  as  a  rule,  of  rapid  growth 
and  easily  propagated,  the  Escallonias  have  of 
late  years  become  common  garden  shrubs,  and 
they  can  always  be  safely  recommended  for 
walls. 

Eucryphia  pianatifolia  (the  Brush  Bush). 
— A  beautiful  slirub,  and  iiuite  hardy,  thougli  a 
native  of  Southern  Chili.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
prove  as  suitable  for  oiir  climate  as  Darwin's 
Barberry,  Pernettya,  and  other  ChUian  shrubs. 
It  belongs  to  the  Rose  family,  but  the  flowers 
remind  us  in  size  and  form  of  those  of  St.  John's 
Wort  (Hypericum  calyciuum),  except  that  they 
are  white  instead  of  yellow,  the  central  tuft  of 
i-timens  being  very  conspicuous.  The  flowers, 
borne  plentifully  among  foliage  resembling  that 
of  some  of  tbe  Roses,  are  extremely  pretty.  It 
is  as  yet  very  little  known,  for,  as  its  hardiness 
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has  been  a  subject  of  doubt,  it  lias  been  but 
sparingly  planted.  There  is  another  species  in 
cultivation,  E.  cordifolia,  but  this  is  rarer  and 
not  so  beautiful. 

Exochorda  grandiflora  (the  Pearl  Bush).— 
One  of  the  loveliest  of  hardy  shrubs.  Allied  to 
the  Spireeas,  it  differs  from  them  in  having 
larger  flowers.  It  is  a  large-growing  shrub, 
of  dense  growth,  making  wiieu  full  grown  a 
rounded  bush  of  about  10  feet  high  and  as  miich 
through.  It  ilowers  about  the  middle  of  May, 
just  after  the  foliage  unfolds,  and  the  contrast 
of  the  tender  green  leaves  and  racemes  of  snow- 
white  flowers  as  large  as  florins  is  charming.  It 
likes  shelter,  and  grows  best  in  a  rich  loam.  It 
makes  an  excellent  wall  shrub,  as  its  growth  is 
so  thick,  and  it  flowers  very  profusely  at  a  time 
when  there  are  not  many  other  plants  in  bloom. 
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men  of  C.  Fortunei,  some  20  feet  in  height,  which 
stands  near  them.  Some  slight  protection  is  afforded 
these  plants  in  winter,  more  to  save  them  from  wind 
than  frost,  and  in  all  probability  even  this  would 
not  be  necessary  were  they  planted  with  a  natural 
protection  and  not  in  such  isolated  positions.  This 
species  naturally  forms  suckers  or  young  plants  near 
its  base,  but  these  require  to  be  kept  cut  away  in 
order  to  allow  the  development  of  the  single  stem, 
in  which  condition  the  plant  has  a  more  noble 
appearance.  It  would  be  well  it  this  Palm  were 
planted  largely  in  this  favoured  island,  associated 
with  other  trees  and  shrubs  that  would  afford  it 
natural  protection,  as  doubtless  in  a  few  years  it 
would  give  a  very  tropical  aspect  to  the  landscape. 
— W.  H.  G. 


The  Fring'a  Tree.— The  requirements  of  Chion- 
anthus  virginious  are  very  correctly  described  at  p. 
416,  where  it  is  mentioned  that  it  must  have  a  moist 
soil  and  sheltered  position.  We  have  a  poor  speci- 
men here  which  I  have  known  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  but  it  is  very  little  larger  than  when  I  first  knew 
it.  The  soil  in  which  it  has  been  growing  is  rather 
sandy  and  the  lower  stratum  rocky ;  besides  this, 
it  has  been  too  much  exposed  to  cold  east  winds. 
It  is  clear  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  culti- 
vate this  tree  unless  the  conditions  are  suitable  — 
J.  C.  C. 

Cytisus  praacos.  —  Among  hardy  species  of 
Broom  this  is  the  least  common,  although  it  is  a  very 
ornamental  flowering  shrub,  and  quite  distinct  from 
either  the  white  or  yellow  Broom,  being  somewhat 
in  the  way  of  the  first-named,  but  it  is  of  a  more 
bushy  habit;  the  blossoms  are  also  of  a  pale 
sulphur  or  primrose  tint.  It  is  a  first-rate  flower- 
ing shrub  at  this  season  of  the  year,  for  like  all  the 
Brooms  it  will  thrive  in  situations  that  are  drier  and 
more  sandy  than  those  in  which  the  generality  of 
shrubs  will  flourish.  It  c  mnot  be  relied  upon  to 
come  true  from  seeds,  for  though  some  of  the  pro- 
geny reproduce  the  characteristics  of  the  parent, 
many  of  them  often  revert  to  the  common  white 
Broom.— H.  P. 

Seasonable  flowering'  shrubs.— For  furnish- 
ing a  flower  garden  in  the  spring  months,  or  perhaps 
in  any  month,  I  do  not  know  anything  better  than 
the  numerous  species  and  varieties  of  flowering 
shrubs.  What  is  more  beautiful  in  its  way  at  the 
present  time  than  Berberis  stenophylla?  A  small 
plant  of  it  put  out  in  our  garden  five  years  ago  is 
now  a  fine  specimen,  and  well  furnished  with  its 
graceful  wreaths  of  orange  -  yellow  flowers.  A 
dwarfer  plant,  and  one  that  I  would  place  nest  to 
It  in  importance  is  B.  Darwini;  it  is  also  a  beautiful 
plant,  and  its  showy  masses  of  strongly  perfumed 
rich  yellow  flowers  are  much  admired.  B.  steno- 
phylla is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  B.  em- 
petrifolia  and  B.  Darwini.  Another  shrub  I  greatly 
admire,  either  for  planting  in  the  open  garden  or 
training  against  the  garden  walls,  is  now  opening 
its  bright  blue  flowers,  viz,,  Ceanothus  Veitchianus; 
it  is  also  of  very  vigorous  growth.  Being  a  Cali- 
fornian  plant  it  is  quite  hardy.  Pyrus  japonica, 
with  its  bright  reddish  scarlet  flowers,  and  P.  ja- 
ponica nivalis,  with  white  flowers,  are  excellent  tor 
the  open  garden,  although  they  are  more  often 
traineil  to  walls.  I  planted  both  varieties  near  each 
other,  and  the  white  form  has  surpassed  the  other 
in  vigour.  'I'he  white  variety  is  a  different  plant 
from  P.  nivalis  of  the  liulanical  Rc/fister,  tab.  1482. 
— J.  Douglas. 

The  European  Palm  (Chamajrops  humilis) 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.— This  is  the  only  wild  Palm 
which  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  Europe,  and  it 
does  not  grow  naturally  further  north  than  Nice. 
It  appears  to  thrive  well  in  the  Queen's  garden  at 
Osborne,  where  there  are  two  specimens  some  8  feet 
high,  which  form  very  elegant  objects  on  the  terrace 
in  front  of  the  house,  bearing  a  large  crown  each  of 
their  beautiful  glaucous,  fan-like  leaves.  These 
plants  have  a  much  better  appearance  than  a  speci- 1 
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LAZY  POT  STRAWBERRIES. 

Our  friends  wlio  have  recently  recorded  partial, 
if  not  complete  failures   surely  have  been  un- 
fortunate in  selecting  for  their  bullets  such  a 
free,  hardy  prolific  kind  as  Vicomtesse  Hericart 
de   Thury   is  well   known    to  be.     In  France, 
throughout  England  and  the  southern  jiarts  of 
Scotland,    this   variety,    to   my   knowledge,    is 
most  extensively  grown  both  in  the  open  air 
and  under  glass,  and,  independently  of  quality, 
which  is  only  second  rate,   so  proverbial  is  its 
fertility,  that  I  question  if  any  Strawberry  since 
the  palmy  days  of  Keen's  Seedling  has  been  so 
extensively   planted    by   market    and    private 
growers.     About  the  time  Messrs.    Munro  and 
Bennett   took   Covent   Garden   by   storm  with 
early  forced  fruit  of  Garibaldi,  a  variety  which 
I  could  not  distinguish  from  the  Vicomtesse, 
Mr.  Knight,  then  of  Floors  Castle,  Roxburgh, 
was  growing  the  same   Strawberry  Isy  the  acre, 
and  so  satisfied  was  he  with  it  that  he  discarded 
all  others,  maintaining  his  succession  by  plant- 
ing large  breadths  upon  early  and  late  aspects. 
As  a  forcing  Strawberry  he  must  have  been  well 
satisfied  with  it,  as  I  recollect  seeing  80OO  exc3l- 
lent  plants  in  pots  and  boxes,  each  box  contain- 
ing about  eight  plants,  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
ready  for  housing.     Thinking  it  possible  there 
might   be    a    difi'ereuce   without  a  distinction, 
I    obtained    the    Vicomtesse    true    from    Mr.  - 
Knight,  still  have  the  stock,  and  although  I  do 
not  now  force  many  hundreds,  I   never  have 
any  reason  to  complain  of  the  shortness  of  the 
flower-stalks.       In   Hampshire,  again,    notably 
about  Farnborough  and  Heckfield,  where  the 
soil  is  light  and  one  might  suppose  unsuitable, 
this    Strawberry   forces   well    enough    to    give 
Messrs.  Crook  and  Wildsmith,  no  mean  judges, 
entire  satisfaction.     From  the.se  remarks^  which 
many  can  verify,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
laziness   on  the  part  of   the  Vicomtesse  arises 
from    some    hitch    in    the  preparation    of    the 
plants  for  forcing.     Being  an  early  variety,  it 
is  one  of  the  first  to  give  a  stock  of  runners,  and 
as  these  are  placed  in  exceptionally  small  pots 
the  balls  become  one  mass  of  roots  by  the  end  of 
July  or  the  beginning  of   August,  as  a  rule,  the 
hottest  and  most   trying  part  of  the  summer. 
Intended    for    very    early    work,    the    grower 
congratulateshimself  upon  having  made  an  extra 
good  start,   and  having  the  ball  well    in  hand 
he    decides    upon    giving    an     early    rest     by 
reducing   the  supply  of  water.     So  far  all  has 
gone  well  and  might  continue  so  were  watering, 
nay  feeding,  with  diluted   liquid  and  syringing 
persevered  in  until  growth  in  the  open  air  has 
ceased,    when   plunging  up  to  the  rims  of  the 
pots,  whilst  economising  the  quantity  of  water, 
even  then   will  not  justify  an  entire  cessation 
of  this  indispensable  element.     Indeed,  Straw- 
berries  from  the  day  the  runners  are  pegged 


down  until  the  fruit  is  gathered  should  never 
become  dry  at  the  roots.    Water  pure  and  simple 
is   better  than   drought,    but,    considering  the 
small  quantity  of  soil  which  these  5-inch  pots 
hold  and  the  way  in  which  the  roots  coil  round 
and  round  the  outsides  of  the  balls,  I  question 
if   it  would  be  possible  to   overdo  them   with 
liquid  before  the  end  of  October.      .But  what 
about    split    crowns?     Well,    I   maintain   that 
the    withholding    of    water    too    early    in    the 
season  destroys  the  vitality  of  the  roots,  checks 
the  crowns  and    causes   them  to  split  when  a 
change    from     dry    to    wet    weather    sets    the 
paralysed  roots  going  again  late  in  the  autumn. 
The  small  pots  containing  not  more  than  3  lbs. 
or  4  lbs.  of  soil  are  quite  sufficient  check  upon 
gros^uess,  feed  as  we  will  ;  but  of  two  evils  it 
is  better  to  have  split  crowns  that  will  throw 
up  several   flower-stems,   which   we    can    thin, 
than  single  crowns   which  would  produce   one 
bold    scape    were    the    roots    kept   fresh    and 
vigorous  by  the  liberal  use  of  water.     The  past 
season  was  exceptionally  dry,  and  many  plants 
and  trees  in  the  open  air  where  there  was  no 
limit  to  their  root-run  are    now  beginning    to 
show  the  efl'ect   of  that  drought,   whilst  other 
members  of  the  same  species,  in  fact  the  same 
varieties,  that  were  well  mulched  and  tended 
are  showing    the    good    that    may  be    derived 
from  hot  seasons  provided  there  is  no  lack  of 
water.     Take   Raspberries   as   a  fair  example  : 
they  do  not  look  well,  in  fact  I  never  saw  them 
looking  worse,  and  few,  I  think,  will  deny  that 
they  are  now  showing  the  eft'ect  of  the  recent 
water  famine.      Apples,    again,  on  deep,   well- 
manured    soils   in    gardens   are    covered    with 
bold    strong  flowers,  whilst   kindred  kinds   in 
dry  grass  orchards  are  flowerlesa,   or  producing 
extremely  weak  trusses,    which  will    soon  be 
swamped  by  the  too  prominent  foliage.     Pears 
also  which  did  not  fruit  last  j'ear,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence were  passed  over  by  the  knight  of  the 
hose  and  the  barrel,  in  some  places  are   only 
just   breaking    and    many  branches  are  dead, 
whilst    others  are  weak    and    flowerless.     One 
might  go  on  with  the  enumeration  of  similar 
cases,  but  having  shown  that  the  Strawberry  in 
disfavour  is  most  jarolific  and  free,  also  that  a 
great  number  of  plants   and  trees   are   barren 
through     drought,     I    will    leave    my    friends 
who  have  complained  to  decide  whether  or  not 
their  failures  are  due  to  the  effect  of   heat  and 
drought   when    life    as    well   as  fertility   were 
dependent  upon  an    abundance   of  water.     A 
hot  dry  season  following  upon  the  heels  of  a 
rainless   winter  told   heavily   upon  thoroughly 
established  fruit  trees  whose  roots  had  travelled 
far   away    and  were    deeply   anchored   in    the 
subsoil.     We  have  had  nothing  like  a  sufficiency 
of    rain   to   reach  those   paralysed  roots  ;  con- 
sequently, although  forgotten  by  the  ordinary 
passer-by,  to  the  horticulturist  the  eft'ect  of  that 
drought  will  be  visible  this  year,  next  year,  and 
for  years  to  come,  as  some  of  them  will  never 
recover.      And   yet   those  trees,    as    compared 
with    the    lowly     moisture-loving    Strawberry 
perked  up  in   a  quart  pot  and  fully  exposed  to 
the  burning  sun,  so  far  as  taking  care  of  them- 
selves goes,  were  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 


■Waltham  Abbey  Seedling  Apple.— At  page 
■174  this  variety  is  stated  to  be  one  oi  the  most  per- 
sistent fruiter.i.  Is  this  the  general  estimate  of  its 
character,  as  in  our  soil  I  find  it  as  a  young  tree 
very  shy  in  bearing  ?  It  was  planted  with  others 
many  years  ago  as  dwarfs  on  the  Paradise  stock, 
but  the  trees  never  came  into  good  hearing  condi- 
tion. They  would  make  a  thicket  of  young  wood 
and  required  constant  thinning  out.  I  was  so  dis- 
appointed with  it  that  we  did  not  plant  any  of  it 
in  the  garden  here.     I  fear  "A.  D.'s"  experience 
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with  an  old  tree  is  not  a  safe  guide  for  those  in- 
tending to  plant  a  quantity  of  yonng  ones.  It  is  a 
good  kitchen  Apple,  but  there  are  plenty  as  good, 
and  some  better,  which  have  also  the  property  of 
being  free  bearers. — J.  Douglas. 


STRAWBERRY   VICOMTESSE    HERICART   DE 
THURY. 

Ever  since  I  first  grew  the  above  Strawberry,  some 
ten  years  ago,  I  have  considered  it  by  far  the  best 
variety  for  forcing  that  I  know,  and  I  doubt  if  ever 
it  will  be  surpassed  for  very  early  work  in  any  of 
its  good  qualities.  First  amongst  tbese  must  come 
flavour,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  better  in  this  respect 
than  any  other  kind  which  can  be  ripened  so  early. 
For  size,  while  not  equalling  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Presi- 
dent, and  some  others,  it  beats  by  a  long  way  the 
old  Black  Prince,  and  that  it  can  be  grown  to  quite 
a  large  size  was  proved  a  few  weeks  back  by  the 
fine  sample  which  yon  noted  April  14  (p.  351) 
grown  by  Mr.  Allen,  of  Ganton  Park,  three  dozen  of 
which  weighed  18^  ozs.  Such  fruit  are  not  often 
met  with,  but  froni  forty  to  forty-eight  to  the  pound 
may  be  taken  as  a  good  average  sample,  far  from 
small,  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  such  fruit  may 
be  grown  on  a  plant  in  a  G-inch  pot,  which  shows  it 
to  be  an  excellent  cropper.  The  foliage  is  not  gross, 
and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  a  light  sandy 
soil  suits  it  better  than  the  heavier  loam  in  which 
most  other  Strawberries  grow  best,  and  also,  I  think, 
for  some  of  the  failures  sometimes  noted  with  this 
variety.  The  flower  stems  are  thrown  well  up 
above  the  leaves,  and  the  comparatively  spare 
foliage  allows  of  their  being  more  crowded  than 
other  sorts  will  bear.  Where  the  plants  can  be 
kept  clean  and  free  from  red  spider,  a  difficult 
matter  sometimes,  I  am  greatly  in  favour  of  allow- 
ing one  runner  to  develop  itself  on  each  plant  of  the 
Vioomtesse,  these  making  very  useful  plants  for 
the  early  crop  of  the  following  year.  I  do  not 
see  that  this  affects  the  size  of  the  fruit  in  the 
least,  while  I  balieve  it  improves  the  flavour  by  pro- 
viding an  additional  lung  and  preventing  stagnation 
of  growth  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  or  nearly  so.  I 
should  not  advise  these  runners  being  left,  or  rather 
used,  unless  they  can  be  kept  clean,  for  if  they  get 
infested  with  spider  they  will  be  worse  than  useless. 
The  Vioomtesse  travels  well,  and  is  far  preferable 
to  Keen's  in  this  as  in  other  respects.  One  more 
good  quality  yet  remains,  which  is,  that  it  is  proba- 
bly the  best  of  all  Strawberries  for  preserving,  for 
the  flavour  U  good,  the  colour  high,  and  its  cropping 
powers  immense.  John  C.  Talla.ck. 

Zifermcre. 


Strawberry  Augixste  Nicaise. — I  have  grown 
this  variety  lor  something  like  fifteen  years.  I 
bought  it  the  first  year  it  was  sent  out  from  a  Con- 
tinental grower.  It  is  a  free-bearing  variety,  pro- 
ducing large  sized  fruits  of  good  quality,  but  given 
equal  chances  it  does  nob  prodace  such  large  fruit 
as  the  variety  James  Veitch,  or  a  better  flavoured 
variety,  named  Lucas.  This  last  we  gave  up,  as  it 
would  produce  one  or  two  very  large  fruits  and  a 
numerous  family  of  small  ones.  Those  expecting 
to  obtain  fruits  of  it  weighing  2  ozs.  each,  as  a  rule, 
may  be  disappointed. — J.  Douglas. 

Australian  Apples. — The  freshness  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  Apples  from  Australia  shown  at  the 
Temple  the  other  day  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Thomas  naturally 
attracted  considerable  attention.  Some  other  Apples 
from  Nova  Scotia  in  barrels  were  anything  but 
attractive,  as  they  showed  all  the  defects  incidental 
to  rough  usage  and  to  long  keeping.  But  the 
Australian  Apples  were  as  fresh  apparently  as  it 
just  gathered,  and  consisted  of  Blenheim  Pippin, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  ostensibly,  although  it  vras  pretty 
eyident  to  the  initiated  that  very  many  of  these 
latter  were  the  rounder  Kings.  Ribstons  wore  a 
more  russetty  aspect  than  ours  usually  do,  whilst 
the  others  were  fairly  well  coloured  and  of  good 
medium  size,  probably  were  the  selected  best  of  the 
consignment.  It  would  have  been  all  the  more 
satisfactory  could  these  Apples  have  been  tasted  by 
experts,  as  quality  as  well  as  appearance  at  this 


time  of  the  year  should  have  some  consideration. 
We  must,  however,  not  forget  that  Australia,  whilst 
so  much  farther  removed  from  us  than  is  North 
America,  yet  enjoys  the  advantage  of  having  its  fruit 
season  almost  in  accord  with  our  spring ;  hence  it  is 
no  matter  for  surprise  that  the  fruits  from  that  dis- 
tant colony  looked  so  fresh.  Australia  is  not  likely 
to  become  a  formidable  competitor  to  home  growers, 
as  we  cannot  hope  under  any  conditions  to  have  first- 
class  Apples  more  than  six  months  after  gathering, 
whilst  the  distance  from  us  also  handicaps  the  Anti- 
podean colonist.  Our  chief  competitors  still  remain 
the  North  American  growers,  whose  season  is  similar 
to  ours,  and  whose  habitat  is  relatively  so  near. 
We  do  not  make  a  good  start  this  year  in  the  direc- 
tion of  competition  with  Apple  bloom  somewhat 
sparse,  and  opening  fully  a  fortnight  late.  Much, 
however,  depends  upon  the  autumn,  which  we  hope 
may  be  as  late  continued  as  the  season  starts  late. 
—A.  D.  

GRAPE  GROS  COLMAN  FAILING. 
I  HAVE  a  span-roofed  vinery  with  Grape  Gros  Colman 
on  the  one  side  and  Black  Hamburgh  on  the  other. 
The  Hamburgh,  as  also  the  Gros  Colman,  did  well 
up  to  the  ripening  stage,  when  the  latter  turned  a 
tawny  colour,  did  not  finish,  but  cracked  and  went 
mouldy.  The  berries  began  to  colour  early  in 
August.  Can  you  assign  any  reason  for  this  .' — D.  F. 
*.,,*  Started  early  enough  to  commence  colouring 
in  August,  Gros  Colman  and  Hamburgh  in  a  season 
like  the  past  should  have  coloured  and  finished  all 
together  in  the  same  house.  Gros  Colman,  notwith- 
standing, is  not  quite  so  well  mated  in  the  Hamburgh 
as  in  the  Muscat  house,  and  for  these  reasons :  It 
swells  and  ripens  best  under  Muscat  treatment ;  also 
it  improves  in  flavour  and  keeps  a  long  time  in  perfec- 
tion when  made  subject  to  the  long-continued  high 
and  somewhat  dry  atmosphere  so  essential  to  the 
perfect  finish  all  desire,  but  do  not  always  attain,  in 
Muscats.  In  the  absence  of  details  as  to  aspect  and 
borders,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  why  the  splendid  autumn  did  not  bring 
about  a  more  satisfactory  result,  but,  judging  from 
the  fact  that  colouring  was  arrested,  whilst  the 
berries  cracked  and  turned  mouldy,  it  is  only  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  Colmans  received  a 
severe  check  prior  to  the  commencement  of  crack- 
ing. This  check  may  have  been  brought  about  in 
several  ways :  first,  by  overcropping ;  second,  by 
suddenly  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  house 
when  the  Hamburghs  required  drier  and  cooler 
treatment;  third,  by  allowing  the  border  to  become 
too  dry  at  a  most  critical  time,  and  again  inflating 
the  berries  by  copious  watering  after  the  skins  had 
set,  if  they  had  not  become  contracted.  One  or  all 
of  those  checks  combined  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  bring  about  the  failure  complained  of,  but  taking 
into  account  the  peculiarity  of  the  season,  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  first  and  third  mistakes  were  at 
the  bottom  of  all  the  mischief.  In  order  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  this  great  disappointment,  "D.  F." 
.should  now  examine  his  borders  and  see  that  they 
have  a  steady  supply  of  water  until  the  Colmans  as 
well  as  the  Hamburghs  are  ripe.  Occupying  as  they 
do  separate  sides  of  his  span-roofed  house,  the 
roots,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  be  in  separate 
borders,  an  arrangement  most  favourable  to  giving 
or  withholding  liquid  food.  It  inside,  and  danger 
from  stagnant  moisture  doing  mischief  after  the 
Hamburghs  are  ripe  is  apprehended,  this  may  be 
prevented  or  greatly  ameliorated  by  placing  a  good 
layer  of  dry  mulching  over  the  Colman  roots  imme- 
diately after  watering,  also  by  the  performance  of 
the  operation  on  dry,  mild  mornings,  when  the 
house  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day  can  be 
liberally  ventilated.— W.  Coleman. 

Figs  on  open  walls. — I  agree  with  what 
"  J.  C.  C."  says  with  reference  to  the  fine  show  of 
Figs  on  open  walls,  and  not  only  so,  but  trees  grow- 
ing here  (Suffolk)  without  any  protection  as  bushes 
are  equally  promising.  The  cold,  however,  at  the 
end  of  last  month  will,  I  fear,  be  fatal  to  many, 
as  I  well  know,  from  past  experience  and  close 
watching,  what  effect  such  a  low  temperature  has 
on    the  young    tender    fruit,  causing    it    to    turn 


yellow  and  fall  off  wholesale  when  it  should  be 
swellingand  cominginto  flower.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  no  help  for  this,  except  by  protecting  the  trees 
on  walls  with  old  sashes,  which  if  fastened  on  poles 
resting  below  a  wide  coping,  will  add  much  to^the 
temperature,  and  if  a  cloth  of  thick  canvas  can  be 
strained  in  front  the  Figs  are  almost  as  well 
situated  as  if  they  were  in  a  house.  Why  Figs  fail 
so  frequently  in  so  many  places  when  they  are 
grown  out  of  doors  is  because  the  plants  make  too 
much  wood  from  being  in  ground  that  is  too  good 
or  loose.  In  this  way  long  thick  gross  shoots  that 
never  ripen  are  formed  and  are  consequently  killed 
back,  or  if  they  escape  destruction  by  winter  frosts 
they  are  never  fruitful,  as  it  is  only  those  that  are 
short-jointed,  stubby,  and  hard  that  bear  Figs. 
This  being  so,  the  thing  is  to  get  the  trees  into  that 
condition  and  habit,  which  no  amount  of  pruning 
or  stopping  will  ever  do,  and  the  only  way  to  attain 
this  is  either  to  restrict  the  root-run  by  bricking 
the  plants  in  and  confining  them  to  a  limited  space, 
or  give  chalk  and  gravelly  soil  mixed  up  and 
rammed  in  hard,  which  will  induce  fibres  and  check 
growth,  and  the  shoots  made  after  are  sure  then  to 
be  fertile.  If  the  bricking  in,  which  is  the  most 
satisfactory  in  the  end,  is  resorted  to,  a  yard  or 
so  square  will  be  found  quite  suflicient  space  to 
give  each  plant,  and  the  4i-inch  brickwork  should 
be  laid  in  cement,  or  a  mixture  of  cement  and 
mortar,  so  as  to  ensure  hardness  of  joints,  other- 
wise the  roots  will  get  through.  Where  Figs  are 
found  to  do  best  outdoors  is  on  shallow  soils  resting 
on  chalk,  and  about  Shoreham  heavy  crops  of  fruit 
are  the  rule.  Those  who  have  not  started  to 
cultivate  Figs  in  the  open  will  find  the  present  a 
good  time  to  begin,  as  plants  can  always  be 
obtained  in  pots,  and  a  hot  sunny  position  should 
be  chosen  to  plant  in  and  plenty  of  water  given 
till  the  roots  get  away  from  the  ball. — S.  D. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
The  Early  Orchard  House. 
Where  this  was  started  in  December,  or  even  as 
late  as  the  first  week  in  January,  the  fruit  upon 
many  of  the  early  varieties  of  Peaches  raised  at 
Sawbridgeworth,  as  well  as  the  American  semi- 
clingstones,  will  now  be  ripe,  or  approaching  a  stage 
which  will  necessitate  an  increase  in  the  supply  of 
air  and  a  decrease  in  that  of  water.  If  in  pots,  as 
all  this  section  should  be,  and  rooting  through  into 
the  border  ha?  been  prevented,  the  proper  course 
will  be  removal  to  the  lightest  and  most  airy  part 
of  the  house,  or,  better  still,  to  a  small  compartment 
in  which  water  and  syringing  can  be  reduced  to  an 
extent  that  will  ensure  good  flavour  without  running 
to  an  opposite  extreme.  By  adopting  this  plan,  mid- 
season  varieties  which  will  stand  syringing  and 
feeding  for  some  time  longer  cin  be  treated  to  more 
room,  and  well  they  will  pay  for  it,  as  colour  and 
flavour  cannot  be  secured  where  an  abundance  of 
light  and  fresh  air  are  denied  the  fruit  and  foliage. 
Years  ago,  when  the  amateur  thought  it  necessary 
to  mingle  all  the  known  varieties,  early  and  late, 
together,  the  blocking  of  the  dift'erent  sections  was 
never  thought  of ;  consequently  orchard  house  fruit 
was  rated  by  the  craft  as  very  inferior.  Bat  all 
this  haphazard  treatment  is  changed,  and  we  now 
find  the  professional  filling  a  fair-sized  structure 
with  what  he  considers  the  cream  of  the  early  race 
to  pave  the  hard  forcing  of  his  first  Peach  house. 
When  the  early  fruit  is  ripe  enough  for  detachment 
it  is  best  to  gather  it  before  the  house  is  syringed 
in  the  morning,  and  convey  it  at  once  to  a  tempe- 
rate airy  room  where  it  will  ripen  up  and  keep  for 
se\'eral  days  for  use  as  wanted.  As  ripe  Peaches 
will  not  stand  the  .slightest  pressure  from  the 
fingers,  I  always  u«e  flat  shallow  boxes  or  baskets 
well  padded  with  Moss ;  detach  the  fruit,  a  little 
under-ripe,  with  a  pair  of  Grape  scissors,  place  each 
one  upon  a  square  of  silver  paper,  by  the  corners  of 
which  they  can  be  moved  when  further  handling  is 
rendered  unnecessary.  As  these  early  trees  are 
cleared  of  fruit  they  will  require  good  syringing  to 
cleanse  the  foliage,  and  plenty  of  water  to  the  roots 
to  encourage  another  flush  of  sub-laterals  which,  at 
this  early  season,  will  keep  the  main  buds  safe 
until  the  weather  admits  of  full  exposure  in  the 
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open  air.  Meantime,  a  shift  being  thought  desir- 
able, each  tree  intended  for  next  year's  forcing  may 
at  once  be  put  into  a  pot  two  sizes  larger  than  the 
old  one,  when  detention  for  a  few  weeks  under  glass 
will  restore  root  action.  Having  disposed  of  the 
very  early  batch,  the  general  selection,  including 
the  best  of  the  Georges,  the  Mignonnes,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention,  must  be  regularly  top- 
dressed  and  fed  with  warm  diluted  liquid  to  help  them 
tlirongh  the  last  swelling.  The  syringe,  too,  for 
some  time  longer  will  play  a  very  important  part, 
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sented,  but  the  Peach,  the  king  of  all  occupies  the 
largest  space.  Although  a  taste  of  warmth  from 
hot  water  pipes  is  a  tower  of  strength  in  time  of 
frost  and  fog  and  long-continued  periods  of  sunless 
weather,  a  few  barrowloads  of  small  coal  often 
ensuring  an  abundance  of  fruit  where  otherwise  the 
crop  might  be  thin,  good  crops  of  all  kinds,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say,  may  be  secured  year  after  year  without  it. 
This  at  least  is  my  experience,  as  I  have  a  few  very 
old  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  which  for  years 
have  required  no  end  of  thinning,  and  this  season. 
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bat  on  no  account  must  other  than  soft  water,  or 
water  free  from  lime  or  sediment,  be  used  overhead 
amongst  Peaches.  8o  soon  as  the  fruit  shows  signs 
of  becoming  transparent  for  ripening,  this  process 
must  be  discontinued,  but  consideiinf;  the  increas- 
ing heat  and  light,  the  moistening  of  ihe  stems;  the 
pots,  and  borders  may  be  repeated  twice  daily, 
until  every  frnit  in  the  early  house  is  gathered. 
Genehal  C)kc]iard  Hocsk. 
In  this  department  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  Plums, 
Chtrries,  Pears,  Figp,  and  Stiawberiits  fairly  repre- 


althcugh  their  home  is  a  very  indifferent  glass- 
roofed  shed,  the  crop  they  are  again  swelling  is 
enormous.  Once  upon  a  time  they  occupied  pots 
and  often  required  watering  twice  a  day.  Then 
they  were  treated  to  paraflSn  casks  cut  in  half  and 
required  skilful  watering,  sour,  sodden  soil  in  a  tub 
being  quite  as  pernicious  to  any  plant  or  tree  as 
drouglit  itself,  and  all  gardeners  know  what  that 
means  in  a  Peach  house.  Years  ago  I  knocked 
away  the  hoops  and  staves,  left  the  bottoms  resting 
on  c"rairEge  for  the  rods  to  devour,  packed  them 


round  with  a  wall  of  turf  rising  18  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  floor,  and  in  these  circular  beds,  about  3 
feet  in  diameter,  the  roots  ramify,  but  cannot  get 
out  of  order,  as  it  is  simply  impossible  to  over- 
water.  As  these  trees  do  not  receive  more  attention 
than  we  accord  to  a  bush  Pear  or  Plum  in  the  open 
air,  I  do  not  claim  one  atom  of  credit,  but  knowing 
that  by  this  time  there  must  be  hundreds  of  old 
trees  in  the  country  asking  to  be  free  from  the 
potter's  bondage,  I  mention  this  matter  in  the  hope 
that  their  owners  armed  with  a  hammer  will  break 
their  prison  walls,  and  by  this  means  add  many 
years  to  their  profitable  and  healthy  existence. 

Pot  Trees 
now  growing  very  fast  will  require  an  abundance 
of  water  slightly  tinged  with  liquid,  and  unremit- 
ting attention  twice  a  day  with  the  syringe.  The 
best  time  to  syringe  is  early  morning  soon  after  six 
o'clock,  and  again  on  fine  afternoons  about  four 
o'clock,  when  the  house  may  be  shut  up  quite  close 
for  two  or  three  hours  to  help  the  fruit  forward, 
when  night  air  from  this  time  onward  will  be 
found  beneficial.  If  the  trees  are  in  very  small  pots 
and  the  latter  are  full  of  roots,  rich  top-dressing 
must  be  given  from  time  to  time  as  the  old  is  washed 
in,  and  the  better  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
drought,  which  means  a  wasted  season,  they  may 
be  dropped  into  others  just  large  enough  to  receive 
2  inches  of  top-dressing.  In  other  words,  the  rims 
of  the  smaller  pots  containing  the  roots  should  sink 
2  inches  below  those  of  their  protectors.  As  growth 
proceeds,  all  the  strongest  shoots,  especially  those 
near  the  tops  of  pyramids  and  bushes,  must  be 
regularly  pinched,  not  only  to  keep  the  trees  in 
form,  but  also  to  let  in  light  and  air,  and  force  the 
superabundant  sap  into  shoots  near  the  base  which 
may  not  require  pinching.  As  this  work  is  carried 
on,  the  thinning  of  the  fruit  must  not  be  neglected, 
the  quantity  left  to  swell  to  maturity  being  regu- 
lated by  the  size  of  the  pot,  the  condition  of  the 
roots,  and  the  command  of  top-dressing  and  stimu- 
lants. Overcropping  being  the  amateur's  bane,  I 
must  remind  him  that  one  dozen  fine  Peaches  will 
be  found  of  more  value  than  twice  the  number  of 
inferior  fruit,  and  for  this  reason  he  should  always 
err  on  the  side  of  moderation.  Plums  and  Cherries 
in  like  manner  should  be  carefully  thinned,  other- 
wise the  trees  will  exhaust  their  strength  in  the 
formation  of  stones  and  kernels.  Cleanliness  and 
freedom  from  insects  being  important  factors,  the 
floors  and  borders  should  be  kept  free  from  dirt  and 
decaying  matter,  and  the  appearance  of  fly,  black  or 
green,  the  signal  for  dipping  or  smoking.  Another 
pest  to  which  Cherries  and  Plums  are  subject  is  the 
small  lively  grub  whose  presence  in  the  curled  or 
closely  folded  leaves  is  easily  detected.  If  left 
alone  he  will  speedily  spoil  the  crop  and  damage 
the  trees  for  another  year  into  the  bargnin.  As 
smoking  or  syringing  with  insecticides  does  not 
reach  this  enemy,  the  only  remedy  is  timely  crush- 
ing or  hand-picking.  If  choice  Pears  are  grown  in 
pots,  and  space  as  the  trees  grow  becomes  crowded, 
these  may  be  removed  to  the  open  air  and  plunged 
upon  warm  south  borders  to  ripen  when  warm 
weather  in  Jane  has  left  frosty  nights  in  the  dis- 
tance. Last,  as  to  Strawberries,  which  should  not 
do  any  harm  where  the  syringe,  the  hose,  or  the 
engine  can  be  freely  plied,  and  yet  in  nine  in- 
stances out  of  ten  they  leave  a  legacy  of  spider  be- 
hind  them.  The  only  preventive  is  liberal  wash- 
ing with  pure  water  twice  a  day,  occasionally  with 
clarified  soot  or  sulphur  .water,  and  good  feeding 
with  warm  diluted  liquid. 

Melons. 
Where  the  pot  system  is  closely  followed  and 
three  crops  are  taken  from  the  earliest  compart- 
ment during  the  season,  timely  sowing  to  secure 
extra  strong  plants  for  the  second  and  third  relay 
is  necessary,  otherwise  much  valuable  time  will  be 
lost  in  the  autumn.  If  small  plants  are  put  into 
fruiting  pots  and  carefully  trained  to  stout  sticks 
in  succession  pits,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  quite  3  feet  in  height  by  the  time  the 
last  fruit  is  cut  from  the  batch  they  are  intended 
to  succeed,  but  before  they  are  taken  in,  a  thorough 
scalding  and  cleansing  must  be  given  to  every  part 
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of  the  structure.  Where  hot-water  pipes  aid  the 
fermenting  material,  the  latter,  entirely  new  for  the 
first  crop,  if  well  turned  and  slightly  renovated 
with  a  few  fresh  leaves,  may  be  made  to  do  duty  for 
the  second,  always  provided  a  circulation  is  turned 
on  the  pipes  whenever  a  temperature  of  80'  cannot 
be  maintained  without  it.  But,  lacking  this  aid,  the 
beds  should  be  made  extra  deep  and  solid,  other- 
wise they  will  fall  off  when  a  maximum  bottom- 
heat  is  of  most  service.  As  pot  Melons  do  not 
require  a  run  of  more  than  5  feet,  we  generally 
plunge  two  rows  of  plants  18  inches  apart,  and 
pinch  every  lateral  at  the  first  joint  until  a  good  set 
of  fruit  is  secured.  Some  allow  one  leaf  beyond 
the  female  shows,  and  in  this  way  crowd  the  trellis 
with  more  foliage  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Others  defer  stopping  until  the  fruit  is  set  and 
swelling,  then  shorten  back  to  the  first  leaf  in  ad- 
vance; but  this  is  a  waste  of  time  and  strength,  as 
I  find  every  lateral  that  is  pinched  the  moment  the 
fruit  is  perceptible  makes  another  growth  long 
before  the  flower  opens.  This  sub-lateral  I  allow  to 
grow  until  the  Melon  begins  to  swell,  then  stop 
back  to  one  joint  in  advance.  I  carefully  preserve 
every  main  leaf,  and  in  this  way  escape  one  great 
incentive  to  canker.  Melons  should  neither  be  top- 
dressed  nor  fed  too  early,  but  once  the  fruit  attains 
the  size  of  pigeon's  eggs,  good  friable  loam  en- 
riched with  bone-dust  may  be  placed  over  the  roots 
to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  more  and  firmly  rammed 
in  a  convex  form  to  prevent  water  settling  about 
the  stems.  Diluted  liquid  guano  and  soot-water, 
always  separately  and  alternately  during  the  time 
the  fruit  is  swelling,  can  then  be  used  pretty  freely, 
care  being  taken  that  every  part  of  the  ball,  in- 
cluding the  sod  at  the  base  of  the  pot,  be  thoroughly 
soaked,  as  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  than 
constant  dribbling.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
Ihe  use  of  the  syringe,  for  much  as  the  Jlelon  en- 
joys tropical  heat  and  moisture,  our  dark  uncertain 
climate  does  not  justify  the  twice-a-day  system  of 
barely  moistening  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves 
only.  Indeed,  from  this  time  forward  all  morning 
syringing  should  be  discontinued,  but  the  walls  and 
floors  may  be  well  damped  when  the  temperature 
begins  to  rise,  the  thorough  bath  being  deferred 
until  the  house  is  closed  at  a  temperature  ranging 
from  85°  to  95°  on  bright  afternoons. 

Frames. — Plants  in  pits  and  frames  must  be  kept 
thin  of  vine  and  regularly  trained  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  crowding  or  confusion.  If  four  shoots  have 
been  led  away  from  each  plant  pinch  out  the  points 
when  within  a  foot  of  the  sides,  and  renovate  the 
linings  to  secure  a  strong  heat  by  the  time  the  female 
flowers  on  the  first  flush  of  laterals  open.  Fertilise 
carefully  about  noon  on  bright  days,  and  select 
fruits  of  uniform  age  for  the  crop.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  keep  the  roots,  as  well  as  the  atmosphere  of 
these  structures,  on  the  dry  side  during  the  setting 
process,  but  once  the  Melons  commence  swelling, 
warm  water  at  a  temperature  of  85°  or  90°  must  be 
given  to  the  soil  and  foliage  not  later  than  3.30  p.m., 
when  the  lights  must  be  kept  quite  close  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  As  the  Melons  swell,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  elevate  them  on  inverted  pots  and 
to  maintain  an  even  spread  of  healthy  foliage  by 
the  incessant  removal  of  lataral  growths.  It  pure 
loam  free  from  manure  has  been  j  udioiously  selected 
for  the  roots,  the  plants  may  require  one  or  two 
soakings  with  warm  liquid,  but  flavour  being  the  test 
of  merit,  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  aim  at  large  fruit 
or  foster  a  gross  growth  of  vine  and  foliage. 

Pines. 

Although  the  season,  on  the  whole,  is  late,  the 
fine  weather  which  has  prevailed  throughout  the 
month  now  passing  away  has  favoured  the  free 
admission  of  light  and  air,  with  the  natural  result 
that  root  action  has  been  more  rapid  than  we  at  one 
time  anticipated.  I  lately  remarked  that  Pine 
plants  should  not  be  disturbed  before  they  have 
made  sufficient  roots  to  hold  the  balls  together; 
neither  is  it  wise  to  allow  them  to  remain  until  they 
become  pot-bound,  and  from  this  cause  alone  liable 
to  premature  starting.  To  strike  the  happy  medium 
it  will  now  be  necessary  to  examine  the  different 
batches  of  successions  and  suckers,  and  when  ready. 


to  make  arrangements  for  the  speedy  performance 
of  the  operation.  Free-growing  plants  having  filled 
their  pots  with  active,  healthy  roots,  will  require 
rather  liberal  watering  to  secure  a  moist  condition 
of  the  soil  at  the  time  they  are  transferred  to  others 
a  size  or  two  larger.  The  pots  should  be  clean, 
dry,  and  well  crocked,  and  the  compost,  consisting 
of  good  sustaining  loam,  bone-dust,  lime  rabble,  and 
a  little  peat,  it  at  hand,  warm,  dry  rather  than  wet. 
otherwise  it  will  become  pasty  under  the  process  of 
ramming.  Assuming  that  this  is  to  be  the  last 
shift,  all  plants  that  have  filled  8-inch  pots  may  be 
placed  in  12-inch  pots  to  fruit,  and  the  next  set 
into  others  an  inch  or  so  smaller.  The  fermenting 
material  into  which  the  plants  are  to  be  plunged 
should  stand  about  85°  at  the  base  of  the  pots,  or  it 
may  be  a  few  degrees  higher,  say  90°,  when  non- 
disturbance  of  the  tan  or  leaves  and  shallow  plung- 
ing will  be  the  safest  course  to  follow.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  shade  slightly  for  a  few  hours  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  also  to  dew  the  plants 
over  with  the  syringe,  and  when  it  is  found  that  the 
slight  disturbance  has  not  caused  the  heat  to  rise, 
the  apertures  between  the  pots  may  be  filled  up 
with  a  loose  body  of  fresh  leaves  or  tan,  but  not  to 
an  extent  that  will  revive  fermentation.  When  the 
different  batches  of  plants  have  been  overhauled 
they  should  be  kept  rather  close,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  the  pits  or  houses  somewhat  moist  to  encourage 
fresh  growth  and  prevent  waste,  watering  being 
deferred  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  until  fresh 
growth  is  perceptible.  Stock  being  plentiful,  the 
pits  should  not  be  cumbered  with  weak  or  inferior 
plants  or  suckers,  as  too  often  happens  when  the 
general  potting  is  brought  to  a  close.  A  few  of  the 
best  hard,  well -ripened  suckers  should  be  preserved 
and  potted  on,  as  it  is  by  this  means  only  that  small 
groups  in  different  stages  can  be  kept  on  hand. 

Fruiting  jtlants. — As  the  early  Queens  approach 
the  change  for  ripening  all  stimulants  must  give  way 
to  pure  water,  and  not  much  of  that.  Syringing,  too, 
must  be  discontinued,  whilst  fresh  air  may  be  in- 
creased, otherwise  the  fruit,  if  not  black  at  the 
heart,  will  certainly  be  pale  and  deficient  in  flavour. 
Pines,  like  all  other  fruits,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
very  finest  grown  specimens,  vary  in  flavour  some- 
times to  an  extent  which  renders  it  hardly  possible 
to  believe  that  a  very  fine-looking  Qaeen  is  that 
variety  at  all.  Too  much  water  and  confined 
moisture,  too  little  sunlight  and  fresh  air  being 
the  predisposing  agents,  each  plant  on  the  day  it 
shows  signs  of  change  should  be  lifted  out  bodily 
and  placed  in  a  light,  dry,  warm  well-ventilated 
structure  to  ripen  up  gradually.  Here  the  slightest 
shade  may  be  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the 
pips,  which  otherwise  turn  rusty,  a  defect  we  have 
often  prevented  by  enfolding  the  fruit  upon  the 
plant  in  a  sheet  of  silver  paper.  Later  on  the 
house  in  which  early  Grapes  are  ripe  is  the  best  of 
all  places  for  ripening  fruit.  Later  plants  now 
swelling  up  fruit  must  have  plenty  of  clear  stimu- 
lating liquid  whenever  they  actually  require  water, 
and  the  same  or  guano  water  may  be  used  for  filling 
up  the  evaporating  pans  and  damping  available 
surfaces  after  the  house  is  closed  for  the  day. 
With  the  longest  day  now  close  upon  us,  and  solar 
heat  considerably  on  the  increase,  the  temperature 
in  the  fruiting  stove  may  range  pretty  high,  say  70° 
at  night  with  a  chink  of  front  air,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  must  be  shut  off  early  in  the 
morning.  When  the  house  has  been  properly 
damped  and  the  temperature  touches  76°  a  little 
top  air  must  be  admitted,  or  rather  liberated,  and 
this  opening  must  be  slightly  increased  as  an  out- 
let to  vitiated  air,  until  a  maximum  of  85°  to  90°  is 
secured.  As  the  supply  of  fresh  air  is  admitted 
through  the  front  ventilators  it  will  be  necessary  to 
balance  the  circulation  by  reducing  and  closing 
the  top  openings  to  prevent  a  sudden  depression 
after  the  turn  of  the  day.  Where  shading  is  used 
it  is  not  unusual  to  close  the  top  lights  altogether, 
and  by  this  means  prevent  a  draught  of  cold  air 
over  the  plants.  W.  C. 


Fruit  prospects. — These  by  no  means  come  up 
to  early  appearances.  Not  a  few  wood  buds  this 
season  had  swollen  to  such  abnormal  dimensions  as 


to  be  mistaken  [for  fruit  ones ;  hence  while  these 
went  all  to  leaf,  the  disappointment  was,  in  not  a 
few  cases,  loud  as  well  as  deep.  But  worse  than 
this  has  happened.  The  month  of  cold  weather 
during  the  blooming  season  has  simply  chilled  off 
the  major  portion  of  the  Apple  and  Pear  blossom. 
It  is  hard  to  say  as  yet  how  little  of  this  will  set, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  major  portion  of  it  seems 
to  have  perished.  Add  to  this,  in  many  districts 
almost  a  total  absence  of  Plum  blossom  and  a  very 
scant  crop  of  Apricots.  Also,  in  other  places,  indif- 
ferent crops  of  Strawberries.  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines are  also  thinner  than  last  year,  and  it  is  yet 
almost  too  early  to  write  authoritatively  of  the  crop 
of  Cherries,  though  they  have  blossomed  well.  Bush 
fruits  and  Raspberries  promise  a  full  crop,  and  in 
some  localities,  Strawberries.  Bat  even  the  promises 
and  the  sets  are  by  no  means  safe.  On  the  evening 
of  the  27th  and  morning  of  the  28th,  a  sharp  frost 
cut  all  the  Potatoes,  French  Beans,  &e.,  to  the 
ground  line,  and  gave  one  ugly  thrust  to  all  the 
fruit  bloom  and  embryo  fruits.  We  must  wait  till 
the  first  or  second  week  of  June  before  being  able  to 
estimate  with  tolerable  certainty  the  fruit  prospects 
of  the  year.  One  thing  is  already  obvious  enough  : 
the  crops  of  maggots  and  grubs  are  prodigious. — 

HORTUS. 


RENOVATING  OLD  APPLE  TREES. 

I  SHOULD  very  much  like  to  learn  from  Mr.  Cole- 
man whether  he  has  ever  attempted  the  renovation 
of  old  Apple  trees  by  budding  rather  than  by  graft- 
ing, or.  Indeed,  whether  anyone  else  has  done  so. 
I  believe  the  invariable  rule  has  been  to  do  so  by 
grafting,  and  therefore  it  was  unfortunate  in  the 
case  of  "  A.  F.  S."  that  he  did  not  make  his  inquiry 
fully  a  month  earlier,  unless  he  had  in  the  mean- 
time beheaded  his  trees  and  provided  proper  grafts. 
However,  I  am  tempted  to  push  discussion  upon  the 
above  matter  further,  because  I  note  that  Mr.  Cole- 
man advises  that  the  young  growth,  which  after 
grafting  will  inevitably  break  out  on  the  upper 
portions  of  the  stock,  should  be  retained  for  the 
first  year  or  possibly  for  two  years.    That  it  is  to 
me,  although  an  old  hand  at  that  kind  of  tree  reno- 
vation, so  distinctly  new,  that  I  would  urge  Mr. 
Coleman   to  elucidate  as  clearly  as  possible  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  give  that  advice. 
My  own  plan  always    has  been  to  remove  those 
stock  growths  as  fast  as  they  appeared,  that  the 
scions  might  have  the  fullest  possible  assistance 
from  the  flowing  sap,  and  so  far  I  do  not  think 
that  I  have  done  wrong.     I  am  by  no  means  too 
old  to  learn,  however,  and  therefore  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  learn  now  what  are  the  benefits  the 
scions  are  likely  to  derive  from  the  growth  of  these 
stock  shoots.   I?ut  what  I  wished  to  ascertain  chiefiy 
was  whether,  as  it  is  too  late  for  "  A.  F.  S."  to  graft 
his  old  trees  this  year,   he    might    not    be   able 
to  secure  all  he  wished  by  budding  in  the  autumn. 
Assuming  that  the  trees  were  beheaded  at  once,  in  a 
few  weeks  scores  of  fine  young  shoots  would  appear 
all  over  the  portions  of  the  heads  of  the  trees  left,  and 
were  these  shoots  early  thinned  to,  say,  from  twelve 
to  twenty,  or  even  more,  on  a  large  tree,  why  could 
not  these  same  shoots  be  budded  with  other  and 
good  sorts  of  Apples  in  September,  as  fruit  stocks 
now  so  commonly  are  ?  whilst  It  is  worth  learning 
whether  the  renovation  of  old  trees  by  budding  in 
this  way  has  been  previously  performed,  and  what 
was  the  result.     Possibly,  it  may  be  a  more  trouble- 
some plan  than  grafting  is,  but  as  the  value  of  an 
operation  is  best  shown  by  its  results,  we  cannot  tell 
which  is  the  best  method  until  the  results  have  been 
ascertained.   Perhaps  it  would  be  pleaded  that  whilst 
it  is  the  rule  for  bud  growths  to  ran  away  in  the  form 
of  one  strong  shoot  only,  not  a  desirable  form  of 
growth  in  tall  old  trees,  the  graft  growths  usually 
take  the  form  of  two  or  three  stout  shoots  from 
each  graft,  and  thus  a   denser   head    is    sooner 
formed,  and  one  less  liable  to  suffer  from  rough 
winds.      Generally,  I  do   not  care  about  grafting 
too  high  up,  or  on  too  many  branches,  preferring 
to  cut  hard  back  to  some  few  stout,  clean  stems 
or  arms,  and  inserting  three  or  four  stout  grafts 
in  each.     In  that  way  the  foundation  of  a  fine 
new  head  is  laid   closer   home   than  is  the  case 
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when  grafting  is  done  on  many  arms  remote  from 
the  ground.  ■"■•  -t^- 

Destroyers. 


INSECTS  IN  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

With  the  bursting  of  the  buds  and  the  first  un- 
folding of  the  young  leaves,  multitudes  of  tiny 
giubs  awake  to  life  and  commence  devouring 
the  tender  foliage  and  blossoms.  The  appear- 
ance of  these  hosts  of  grubs,  and  also  myriads 
of  aphides,  is  accounted  for  in  a  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary way  by  a  great  many  people.  One 
o'ten  hears  the  query,  "Are  we  going  to  have 
T..ln,  or  is  it  blight?"  referring  to  a  peculiar 
hazy  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  which  often 
occurs  in  the  spring-time.  The  idea  seems  to 
be  that  the  blight  is  carried  in  the  air  and  de- 
posited on  the  trees,  and  all  endeavours  to  ex- 
plain that  the  insects  existed  on  or  near  the 
trees  in  the  form  of  eggs  or  germs  long  before 
the  time  when  their  presence  in  such  numbers 
is  first  noticed  are  futile.  You  are  met  with 
the  statement  that  after  these  heavy,  hazy  days 
the  blight  appears;  consequently  it  must  come 
in  the  air.  Those  who  understand  a  little  of 
insect  life  know  the  source  from  which  these 
pests  spring,  and  although  the  east  winds  and 
hazy  days  no  doubt  favour  the  increase  of  the 
insects,  or  at  least  prevent  the  tender  shoots 
from  growing  out  of  their  way,  I  do  not  think 
1  -.  pan  be  proved  that  at  this  season  of  the  year 
they  are  carried  in  the  air. 

All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  are  attacked  by  these 
grubs,   which   are   the  larvEe  of   various  kinds 
..f  small   moths  belonging   to    the   families   of 
(Jeometrte    and    Tortricidas.      Of    the   former, 
thi!   winter  moth  (Cheimatobia  brumaria),  the 
b'irastone  moth,  and  the  mottled  umbre  moth 
(Hybernia  defoliaria)  are   abundant,  and   each 
fiiit  generally  has  some  one  of  the  small  Tortrix 
ninths  peculiar  to  it.     These  insects  have  either 
hybemated  in  the  larva  state  or  existed  as  eggs 
on  the  trees  during  winter,  and  with  the  first 
unfolding  of  the  leaves  commence  their  depre- 
dations, but  unless  the  trees  are  closely  examined 
they  are  not  noticed  until  the  shoots  are  1  inch 
or  2  inches  long.     The  Apple  seems  to  suffer 
most,  principally  from  the  winter  moth.    I  have 
seen  whole  orchards  in  this  locality  nearly  de^ 
foliated  in  some  years,  and  although  the  trees 
were  covered  with  bloom,  it  has  all  been  spoiled 
and  the  crop  destroyed.     The  mischief,   how- 
ever, does  not  end  here,  as  the  trees,  weakened 
from  the  loss  of   foliage,  cannot  form  fruiting 
wood  for  the  next  season.     On  trained  trees  of 
Pears,  Apricots,  Plums,  &o.,  on  walls   we  can 
get  at  and  destroy  the  grubs  by  hand-picking. 
Much  can  also  be  done  to  diminish  their  num- 
bers by  winter  dressings  in  killing  the  eggs  and 
larvas,   but  the  orchards   must  be   left   to  our 
feathered   friends   the   finches,  more  especially 
the   greenfinch,  the   tits,  and  the  whitethroats. 
I  watched  a  pair  of  the  latter  birds  the  other 
day   at   work    on   some   cordon   Apples.     How 
dextrously  they  twisted  themselves  and  peered 
about  for  the  tiny  grubs,  of  which  they  seemed 
to  find  plenty. 

It,  no  doubt,  is  very  vexing  to  see  our  fruit 
buds  being  destroyed,  apparently  wholesale,  by 
the  birds ;  but  is  it  not  better  to  submit  to  a 
little  bud-thinning  than  to  have  blossoms  and 
leaves  devoured  later  on  by  the  grubs?  Where 
the  winter  moth  is  very  numerous,  special 
measures  should  be  taken  to  destroy  the  wing- 
less female  moths  by  preventing  them  from 
ascending  the  trees  to  lay  their  eggs.  Various 
compositions  are  recommended  for  smearing  on 
the  stems  of  the  trees  for  this  purpose  ;  but  as 
I  have  never  tried  any,  I  cannot  speak  from  ex- 


perience as  to  their  use,  but  I  have  killed 
numbers  of  the  moths  in  the  months  of  October 
and  November  when  visiting  the  trees  in  the 
evening  with  a  lantern. 

Of  the  other  formidable  foes  to  the  Apple,  I 
hardly  know  which  to  place  first,  the  American 
blight  or  the  codlin  moth  (Carpocapsa  pomonella) ; 
both  are  very  destructive,  but  the  first  is  easiest 
to  get  at,  and  if  proper  measures  are  taken  and 
persisted  in  it  can  be  eradicated.  The  codlin 
moth,  however,  defies  us  from  the  time  the 
eggs  are  laid  in  the  flowers  until  the  larv;i3  are 
full  grown.  Even  then  there  is  but  little 
time  in  which  they  can  be  destroyed,  for  with 
the  fall  of  the  afi'ected  Apples  the  grubs  make 
their  escape,  and  spin  for  themselves  small 
cocoons  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees  ;  therefore 
the  fallen  Apples  should  be  gathered  up  fre- 
quently, and  either  destroyed  or  used  imme- 
diately. Many  of  the  pupremay  also  be  destroyed 
by  scraping  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 

For  American  blight,  a  mixture  of  soft  soap 
and  paraffin,  thickened  with  clay,  and  applied 
with  a  half  worn-out  painter's  brush,  will  be 
found  an  eff"ectual  means  of  removing  it. 

The  Pear  does  not  suffer  from  the  ravages  of 
insects  to  the  same  extent  that  the  Apple  does. 
The  larvffi  of  the  Geometra  and  Tortrix  moths 
which  have  been  mentioned  as  feeding  on  the 
young  shoots  and  blossoms  of  the  Apple  arc 
also  destructive  to  the  Pear.  Hand-picking 
must  be  commenced  as  soon  as  they  can  bo  seen. 
The  oyster  scale  is  sometimes  very  troublesome, 
attaching  itself  to  the  young  branches,  and  often 
to  the  fruits.  Painting  the  branches  with  a  solu- 
tion of  soft  soap  and  paraflin  wOl  destroy  it. 
The  young  leaves  are  often  blistered  by  a  gall 
mite,  which  appears  to  be  most  frequent  upon 
weak  or  unhealthy  trees,  from  which  it 
follows  that  the  best  means  of  prevention  is 
judicious  cultivation. 

The  most  troublesome  pests  to  the  ^  Plum, 
Cherry  and  Apricot  are,  no  doubt,  the  difterent 
kinds  of  aphides.  The  black-fly  frequents  the 
Cherry  and  Peach,  and  is  the  most  difficult  to 
kill.  I  have  used  tobacco  powder  with  ex- 
cellent efi'ect  when  the  fly  has  only  been  partial, 
and  before  it  has  spread  over  every  part  of  the 
tree.  The  trees  should  be  well  syringed  in  the 
evening,  and  while  wet  apply  the  powder  by 
means  of  a  distributor,  forcing  it  well  under 
and  behind  the  affected  parts.  Early  on  the 
following  morning  the  trees  should  be  again 
well  syringed,  when  the  fly  and  the  powder  will 
all  be  cleaned  off. 

Much  time  will  be  saved  and  injury  to  the 

trees  avoided  by  adopting  the  above  means  of 

checking  these  pests  on  their  first  appearance, 

as  they  increase  with  alarming  rapidity  in  the 

warm  weather,  when  the   young  do   not   pass 

through  the  egg  state,  but  are  ejected  alive,  and 

in    their  turn   quickly   multiply   in    the   same 

manner.      In  some  seasons  the  Plum  is  so  badly 

attacked  as  almost  to  baffle  our  endeavours  to 

check  the  increase  of  the  insects,  but  remedies 

should  always  be  persevered  in,  or,  besides  the 

loss  of  the  crop,   irreparable  injury  is  done  to 

the  trees.     When  badly  afi'ected,  washing  must 

be   resorted  to.      A    safe  and   effective  wash  is 

made   by  boiling   1   lb.    of   Quassia  chips  in  4 

gallons  of  water,  adding  to  it  1  lb.  of  soft  soap  ; 

it   should  be  applied  to   the   trees   late  in  the 

evening,  and  on  the  following  morning  a  good 

washing  with  the   hose  or  garden  engine  will 

greatly  assist  in  cleaning  the   trees.     After  all, 

winter  dressings  will  be  found  the  most  effectual 

for  preventing  the   ravages  of  aphides,  because 

they  can  be  applied  in  sufficient  strength  to  kill 

the   eggs    of    the    insects  while   the   trees  are 

dormant.      A  dressing  that   will  do   no  harm 


to  the  trees  is  made  by  mixing  8  lbs.  of  soft 
soap  and  2  quarts  of  paraflin  together  ;  this  is 
best  accomplished  by  putting  them  into  a  com- 
mon furnace  boiler  with  a  fire  under,  and 
stirring  until  they  are  both  blended  together  ; 
then  add  20  quarts  of  soft  water  (boiling). _  This 
mixture  can  be  applied  with  a  brush  and  is  best 
used  warm. 

Coming  to  the  smaller  fruits,  wireworm  is 
often  very  troublesnnie  in  plantations  of  Straw- 
berries.    When  such  is  the  case,  a  new  plantation 
should  be   made   and  the  old  one   destroyed, 
taking   extra  care   in   the   preparation   of    the 
ground  by  dressing  it  with  gas-lime  and  keeping 
a  sharp  look-out  for  the  grubs  when  digging. 
The  Gooseberry  and  Currant  have  a  very  for- 
midable foe  in  the  saw-fly  (Nematus  Ribesi), 
which  attacks  these  fruits.     If  left  to  itself  this 
insect  will  soon  quite  destroy  a  plantation  of 
Gooseberries    or    Currants.       The    wonder    is 
that  this  fly  is  allowed  to  commit  such  havoc 
when  its  destruction  is  not  at  all  difficult   to 
accomplish.     The  winter  is  the  best  time  to  set 
about  it,  when  the  larvas  and  pup.-e  are  a,n  inch 
or  two  under  ground.     Remove  the  soil  from 
round  and  between  the  plants  and  burn  it  to 
destroy  the  grubs;  if  this  is  not  done  the  flies 
will  emerge  and  find  their  way  to  the  bushes 
again ;  replace  the  soil  with  new,  mixing  a  good 
proportion  of  lime  with  it,  but  if  the  weather 
is    favourable,    this    operation   may    with   ad- 
vantage be  delayed,  because  if  any  pupse  are 
exposed  the  birds  will  find  them.     The  larvse  of 
this  insect  are  often  confused  with  those  of  the 
magpie  moth  (Abraxas  grossulariata),  but  they 
are  very  dissimilar,  those  of  the  saw-fly  being 
bluish  green ;    they  feed  in  gangs,   and   when 
disturbed  suddenly  elevate  their  heads,  while 
those  of  the  magpie  moth  are  solitary  feeders, 
cream  and  orange-coloured,  with  black  bands. 
I  have   never  seen  these   insects   in   sufficient 
numbers    to     do     material    mischief,    but     I 
believe   they  are  very  numerous  in  some  dis- 
tricts.    Being  very  conspicuous,  they  are  easily 
cleared  ofl'by  hand-picking.     The  moth,  too,  is 
not   diflicult   to   capture,    being   of   a   sluggish 
habit ;  its  colour  is  creamy  white  with  blotches 
of  black  and  yellow. 

When  the  bushes  are  getting  well  into  leaf,  a  . 
diligent  search  should  be  kept,  and  the  larvfe  of 
the  saw-fly  picked  off  on  their  first  appearance, 
as  it  is  almost  useless  to  attempt  hand-picking 
if  they  are  allowed  to  make  headway.  I  am 
not  in  favour  of  dusting  the  bushes  with  Helle- 
bore powder  and  other  poisonous  preparations, 
unless  the  fruit  is  intended  to  be  sacrificed. 

In  battling  with  our  insect  enemies,  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  commence  early.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  always  making 
use  of  this  advantage  when  scores  of  other 
apparently  more  pressing  things  demand  our 
time  and  attention,  but  "a  .stitch  in  time  saves 
nine  "  is  an  old  adage,  and  may  well  be  applied 
in  the  present  case.  An  hour  in  time  will  save 
a  day.  A.  Barkee. 

Hindlip. 


A  Suhffcrlhcr. — Your  Vine  leaves  are  being  eaten  by  the 
Vine  weevil  (Ciireiilio  betuleti).  Lool^  fia"  tlie  insects  at 
night  with  a  candle,  and  place  a  white  sheet  on  the  border, 
when  V>y  giving  the  plants  a  vigorous  shake  they  can  be  dis- 
lodged and  destroyed. 

Anemone  leaves  diseased. — Enclosed  is  a  leaf 
from  a  border  of  remarkably  tine  Anemones.  I  never 
have  Been  tbe  same  sort  of  growtli  on  a  plant  before. 
Can  you  name  it,  and  is  it  injurious  Y  It  loolts  much 
like  a  coral.— F.  J.  llAiicLirFE. 

*^t*  In  reply  to  the  above,  your  Anemone  leaf  is 
infested  with  a  fungus,  one  of  the  cluster  cnps  (j35ci- 
dium  quadrifidum) ;  it  certainly  is  injurious  to  the 
leaves;  but  unless  many  on  a  plant  are  attacked,  the 
plant  probably  would  not  suffer.  Pick  off  and  burn 
the  leaves  which  show  signs  of  the  fungus. — G.  S.  S. 
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Vines  diseased. — I  am  much  obliged  for  your 
replies  to  my  inquiries  re  Vine,  and  would  have 
written  again  before  this  had  I  been  able  to  do  so. 
I  now  seed  you  by  parcel  post  a  box  with  the  Vine 
flower  bunch  so  arranged  that  I  hope  it  will  arrive 
quite  fresh,  and  so  show  the  blight.  In  the  same 
box  is  a  glass  tube  containing  some  specimens  of 
the  blight  in  water,  and  another  small  tube  with 
the  same  after  three  weeks  just  kept  moistened. 
I  hope  this  will  enable  you  to  discover  the  enemy 
and  to  tell  me  how  to  slay  him. — AV.  B.  Liddiaed. 

*^*  In  reply  to  the  above,  your  carefully  packed 
specimens  arrived  quite  safely.  The  blight  is  evi- 
dently the  eggs  of  some  insect  or  mite,  but  of  what 
kind  I  cannot  say.  Perhaps  by  this  time  some  of 
the  eggs  may  have  hatched  on  your  Vines ;  if  they 
have  and  you  would  send  me  a  specimen,  I  will 
gladly  tell  you  what  it  is.— G.  S.  S. 

Beetles  destroying  Cabbages. — I  send  you 
specimens  of  a  beetle  which  is  spoiling  my  Cab- 
bages. It  is  in  shoals  on  the  backs  of  the  leaves, 
and  on  being  disturbed  makes  a  spring  and  disap- 
pears. I  have  tried  soapy  water,  but  without  effect. 
Any  information  about  its  habits  or  how  to  get  rid 
of  it  will  be  welcome. — Tollceoss. 

*»*  In  reply  to  the  above,  the  beetle  attacking 
your  Cabbages  is  one  of  the  Turnip  flea  beetles,  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Phyllotreta,  but  the  specimen 
is  so  damaged  that  I  cannot  name  it  more  precisely. 
Cover  the  ground  underneath  the  plants  with  soot 
or  sand  soaked  in  parafSn,  and  then  apply  your 
soapy  water,  so  as  to  wash  them  off,  or  wet  the 
ground  very  thoroughly  and  then  shake  the  beetles 
off,  and  while  caught  by  the  wet  earth  beat  the  soil 
with  the  back  of  the  spade.— G.  S.  S. 


THE  BROWN  WEEVIL. 
I  WISH  to  call  the  attention  of  fruit  growers  and 
gardeners  to  this  enemy,  which  has  hitherto  been 
overlooked  by  cultivators.  It  is  a  small  earth-brown 
beetle,  which,  being  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  is  not 
often  detected.  Its  habit  is  to  climb  up  the  trees 
and  bushes  in  the  twilight  and  to  devour  the  young 
buds  as  they  appear.  In  May,  until  the  buds  sprout 
the  weevils  will  eat  away  the  bark  from  the  ends  of 
the  shoots,  more  especially  from  the  sharp  angles 
left  in  pruning,  leaving  the  ends  bare.  Its  atten- 
tions are  not  confined  to  one  kind  of  tree,  as  it  may 
be  found  upon  all  fruit,  nut,  and  many  ornamental 
trees,  which  in  isolated  specimens  it  will  denude  of 
its  buds,  so  that  the  trees  appear  dead.  It  also 
affects  Roses,  and  can  be  found  on  Rhododendrons, 
Laurels,  and  such  large-leaved  Evergreens,  where  it 
confines  its  attention  to  young  tender  leaves,  which 
afterwards  assume  a  jagged  appearance.  It  is  not 
a  new  insect,  but  has  always  been  a  native,  and 
is  spread  over  the  whole  country,  and  my  object  in 
calling  attention  to  it  is  to  state  that  tar  and  similar 
substances  placed  on  the  bark  will  not  arrest  its 
progress,  and  the  only  effective  remedies  are  :  First, 
to  catch  them  by  night.  One  man  carries  a  lantern 
and  another  holds  under  the  trees  a  net  or  white 
cloth,  and  the  other  throws  the  lantern  on  the  tree, 
when  the  beetles  at  otca  fall;  the  remainder  (in 
shady  parts)  wiU  fall  on  a  smart  tap  being  given  with 
the  hand.  The  insects  can  then  be  collected  and 
destroyed  with  hot  water,  as  they  are  so  tenacious  of 
life  that  none  of  the  usual  remedies  will  kill  them. 
In  fact,  by  accident  some  were  shut  up  in  a  tin 
box  for  twelve  months  and  then  came  forth  lively. 
Secondly,  they  may  be  killed  in  the  earlier  stages 
by  ramming  the  soil  tightly  round  the  stem  of  the 
tree  or  bush  and  thus  smashing  them,  but  as  they 
become  perfect  insects  they  are  tough  and  will 
stand  a  great  deal  without  suffering  injury.  Thirdly, 
the  soil  round  the  trees  may  be  made  smooth  with 
the  foot  and  a  few  flat  stones  or  clods  of  earth  may 
be  laid  on  it.  The  insects  will  crawl  under  these 
in  the  daytime  and  can  be  caught  by  lifting  the 
clodj  and  watching  the  soil.  At  first  none  may  be 
seen,  as  they  so  much  resemble  the  colour  of  the 
soil,  but  they  will  soon  move  to  get  away  from  the 
light  and  then  can  be  detected  and  caught.  In  my 
opinion  orchards  suffer  most  when  a  plantation  of 
Raspberries,  Currants,  or  Gooseberries  has  been  re- 
moved, as  the  insects  then  concentrate  their  efforts 
on  the  remaining  trees.    As  a  rule,  they  are  not  so 


abundant  in  Grass  orchards.  Cleanliness  is  very  im- 
portant, as  they  winter  in  tufts  of  Grass,  &c. 

Its  Latin  name  is  Otiorhynchus  tenebricosus,and 
its  allies,  O.  picipes  and  0.  sulcatus,  are  also  found 
on  the  same  deadly  work  in  its  company — the  latter 
is  occasionally  troublesome  in  vineries.  As  the  in- 
sect is  now  at  work,  prompt  measures  should  be 
taken, as  they  will  soon  pair  and  lay  eggs.  Like  other 
insects,  it  passes  through  an  egg  state ;  a  larva  or  grub 
state  ;  a  chrysalis  ;  and  emerges  as  a  perfect  insect 
or  imago  in  April  or  May,  according  to  the  weather. 
In  the  grub  state  it  also  does  much  damage  to  the 
roots  of  trees  and  plants.  Figured  plates  and  fur- 
ther information  can  be  found  in  Miss  Ormerod's 
work  on  noxious  farm  and  garden  insects,  and  live 
specimens  can  be  seen  at  our  office.  —  Geobge 
BUNYAKD,  in  the  Maidstone  and  Kentish  Journal. 


Societies. 

BOYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

Jahorandi. — Mr.  Morris  reported  that  the  speci- 
men exhibited  by  Mr.  Lynch  at  the  last  meeting 
was  the  true  plant.  Pilocarpus  pennatifolius,  which 
yields  the  medicinal  substance  above-named. 

I'ert'lisatioii  of  the  Scarlet  Mminer. — With  regard 
to  Mr.  Burbidge's  remark  at  the  last  meeting,  that 
"  the  Scarlet  Runner  does  not  set  its  fruit  in  South 
America,  but  in  this  country  it  fruits  freely,  owing 
to  the  bees,  which  bore  through  the  base  of  the 
flower,"  Mr.  Henslow  observed  that  this  was  an 
error,  as  no  flower  is  benefited  by  the  perforations 
made  by  insects  from  without.  The  bees  fertilise 
them,  however,  in  the  legitimate  way,  but  in  their 
absence  the  Scarlet  Runner  can  scarcely  fertihse 
itself.  The  French  Bean,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite 
self-fertile,  as  horticulturists  can  force  it  in  winter. 

Shoots  of  Sjinice  Fir  injured,  S'O. — Referring  to 
the  specimens  exhibited  on  the  last  occasion.  Pro- 
fessor Boulger  suggested  that  the  injury  might  have 
been  occasioned  by  hail.  The  general  consensus  of 
opinion,  however,  was  that  the  damage  was,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  effected  by  squirrels.  Mr.  McLachlan 
alluded  to  the  death  of  large  Hollies  in  consequence 
of  the  "ringing"  of  the  bark  by  rabbits.  Similar 
injuries  were  detailed  as  caused  by  deer. 

Self-coloured  Tulip. — A  pale  primrose-coloured 
Tulip,  shown  by  Mr.  Walker,  was  referred  to  Mr. 
Baker  for  report.  It  had  occurred  among  a  bed  of 
T.  Gesneriana,  of  which  it  is  only  a  seedhng  form. 

Himalayan  Primula.— Uev.  C.  Wolley  Dod  sent 
a  specimen  with  the  following  communication  : — 

In  the  winter  (.January,  1SS6)  I  receivoJ  amongst 
many  others  from  Dr.  Kins:  a  packet  marked  Prhnula 
reticulata.  This  produced  in  April,  1880,  a  fine  crop 
of  P.  sikkimensis.  When  these  were  removed,  there 
came  up  in  spring,  18S7,  a  small  crop  of  very  delicate 
seedlings,  all  with  distinctly  cordate  leaves,  and  very 
different  from  P.  sikkimeusis.  I  sent  a  few  away.  Those 
I  kept  have  nearly  all  been  cleared  off  by  the  "  leather 
jackets."  I  enclose  the  largest  left.  I  cannot  make 
it  tit  any  species  described  in  "Flora of  Britishlndia" 
(Hooker).  The  calyx  does  not  seem  to  lit  reticulata. 
It  is  three  weeks  earlier  than  P.  sikkimensis  under  the 
same  conditions. 

The  specimen  was  referred  to  Kew  for  comparison, 
and  has  been  determined  as  P.  glabra. 

Cijnomorivm.  coccineum. — Mr.  Morris  showed  a 
fine  specimen  of  this  curious  parasitic  plant  from 
Gogo,  whence  it  had  been  received  from  the  Governor 
of  Malta,  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons.  This  is  the  fungus 
Melitensis  of  old  writers,  and  was  turmerly  valued 
as  an  astringent ;  so  highly  was  it  valued,  that  the 
plant  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  special 
guard. 

Canlier  on  Marechal  Mel  Rose. — Mr.  Froud,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  G.  N.  Marten,  sent  a  portion  of  the 
stem  of  this  Rose  cut  0  inches  below  the  soil.  The 
plant  was  covered  with  buds  which  failed  to  open, 
and  on  examination  the  stem  was  found  cankered. 
The  specimen  revealed  traces  of  old  injury  rather 
than  of  present  mischief,  the  appearances  being 
possibly  due  to  the  attacks  of  fungus.  Mr.  Morris 
remarked  that  Mar(5chal  Niel  was  the  best  Rose  for 
the  Tropics,  where  it  is  not  subject  to  canker. 


THE  GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND. 
A  MEETING  of  the  committee  took  place  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  W.C,  on  Friday,  May  25,  Mr. 
Geo.  Deal  in  the  chair.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mrs. 
Woodbridge  acknowledging  the  letter  of  condolence 
on  the  death  of  her  husband,  he  having  been  an 
active  member  of  the  committee  of  the  fund.  The 
hon.  secretary,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  reported  that  a 
sum  of  £772  IGs.  5d.  stood  to  the  credit  of  the  fund 
at  the  banker's.  The  total  amount  of  donations 
promised  to  date  was  .£1195  8s  ,  of  which  £10;)3  Ss. 
had  been  received  ;  subscriptions  to  date,  £398  12s., 
of  which  sum  £244  2i.  has  been  paid.  Those  who 
have  promised  subscriptions  need  to  be  reminded 
that  the  first  election  of  children  to  the  benefits  of 
the  fund  takes  place  on  July  13,  and  that  no  one 
will  be  eligible  to  vote  whose  subscription  re- 
mains unpaid.  Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee the  sum  of  £27  4s.  has  been  received  from 
new  subscribers.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Mentmore  Gardens, 
handed  in  the  sum  of  £7,  the  proceeds  of  a  concert 
given  at  Mentmore  on  behalf  of  the  fund,  and 
the  sum  of  £7  IGs.  was  announced  from  Mr.  W. 
Howard,  collected  by  him  at  the  Temple  show. 
Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  each  of  these  gentle- 
men. Resolved,  that  a  further  sura  of  £500  stock 
be  purchased  in  consols,  making  £1000  so  invested. 
A  copy  of  the  voting  paper  was  approved.  A  letter 
was  read  from  the  employer  of  the  late  father  of 
one  of  the  candidates,  Albert  Edward  Best,  the 
youngest  of  a  family  of  four  children,  stating  that 
since  his  nomination  the  mother  also  had  died,  and 
that  the  child  is  quite  destitute.  A  sub-committee, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Deal,  T.  A.  Dickson,  Assbee, 
and  W.  Richards,  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
details  of  the  evening  promenade  and  floral  fete 
in  the  wholesale  flower  market,  Covent  Garden, 
on  July  6.  The  arrangements  for  the  annual 
dinner  on  July  13  were  also  considered,  and  a 
letter  was  read  from  Mr.  E.  Roger  Cutler,  on  behalf 
of  his  daughter.  Miss  Marie  Belval,  who  has  kindly 
promised  her  gratuitous  services  as  a  vocalist  on 
the  occasion  of  the  dinner.  This  kind  offer  was 
warmly  accepted  by  the  committee.  A  list  of  donors 
and  subscribers  to  the  fund  has  been  published  to 
date,  and  anyone  desirous  of  possessing  a  copy  for  the 
purposes  of  the  election  can  have  it  by  applying  to 
the  secretary,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron. 


DRAWINGS  OF  PANSIES. 
To  THE  Editor  op  The  Gaeden. 

Sir, — I  write  on  behalf  of  colonial  Pansy  growers 
to  ask  if  you  will  kindly  assist  us  by  publishing  in 
The  Gaeden  this  season  two  plates,  one  of  show 
and  the  other  of  fancy  Pansies.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  plates  should  contain  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  leading  Scotch  varieties  of  each  class,  drawn 
actual  size  and  colour,  and  with  all  imperfections. 
Horticulture  has  many  lovers  out  here,  and  the 
Pansy  has  a  great  and  deserved  popularity.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Pansy  is  a  most  difficult  plant  to  import, 
and  we  are  so  far  entirely  dependent  upon  seedlings. 
Hence  the  great  advantage  which  absolutely  reliable 
plates  would  be  to  us  as  a  standard  for  comparison 
and  to  keep  down  our  conceit.  The  Pansy  has  been 
so  vastly  improved,  that  the  plates  you  puolished  in 
1878  are  no  longer  of  any  use  for  comparison, 
though  admirable  at  the  time.  S.  A.  Reade. 

Itoshjn,  Dunedin,  N.Z. 

*,*  We  shall  be  happy  to  do  thf  m,  provided  they 
are  drawn  on  the  plant  as  they  grow,  and  without 
collars  or  even  placing  them  in  a  stiff  position. 
The  best  way  would  be  to  draw  them  where  they 
grow. — Ed. 


In  onr  notice  of  the  meeting  of  tlie  Royal  Horticultura, 
Society,  Jl.^y  i2,  the  Roses  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
of  Chesbnnt,  wereattriliuted,  by  mistake,  to  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
ifc  Son,  of  Waltban:.  Crofas. 

Names    of    plants.— «.    P.    0.  —  La;l  a   elegans. 

(1.  M.  E.  J/.— Orchid  thrivelled. //eo//i  -Arpareutly  Myo- 

sotis  dis.iitiflora. R.   B.    ..1/.— Ranunculus  .mplexicauMa 

E.    ir.   jV.— Please  send  another  specinien. .(nnii.— 

1,  Ai-um  next  week;  2,  Banvmculus  .icris  ?..  Hackberry 
( Prunus  Padus).  There  arc  several  va'  ie(  ies  of  this,  including 
ihe  foUowinR:  argentea,  aucuba'folia,  bnicteo^a.  hc'trn- 
phylla,  parvitlora,  and  rubia.  Can  be  incio  Ecd  by  leeds 
budding,  or  grafting. 
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WOODS  &  FORESTS. 

THE  WHITE,  OR  WEYMOUTH  PINE. 

(PINUS  STROBDS.) 

I  WAS  pleased  to  see  the  favourable  notice 
taken  of  this  tree  in  The  Garden,  May  26 
(p.  498),  by  Mr.  H.  Mayr,  and  as  you  solicit 
the  opinions  of  readers  of  the  note,  I  gladly, 
though  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  for  thrice 
already  have  I  referred  to  it  as  one  of 
our  most  valuable  timber-producing  trees,  ac- 
quiesce by  giving  mine.  Next  to  the  Corsican 
Pine  (P.  Laricio),  I  consider  the  white,  or  Wey- 
mouth Pine,  whether  as  an  ornamental  tree  or 
for  economic  planting,  the  most  valuable  of  the 
many  Pines  that  have  yet  found  their  way  into 
this  country.  The  woods  at  Gwydyr  Castle,  in 
North  Wales,  also  of  many  other  places  that  I 
could  name,  amply  substantiate  Mr.  Mayr's  re- 
marks as  to  the  great  value  of  the  Weymouth 
Pine  as  a  rapid  timber-producer,  and  likewise 
as  to  its  yielding  under  similar  conditions  to  the 
Scotch  Fir  (P.  sylvestris)  a  far  greater  amount 
of  wood  than  that  valuable  and  much-cheriahed 
tree.  Let  us  look  at  these  Gwydyr  specimens  and 
compare  their  rate  of  growth  and  bulk  of  timber 
with  that  of  the  Scotch  Firs  with  which  they 
are  associated.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  know 
when  these  trees  were  planted,  but  one  thing  is 
pretty  conclusive,  that  the  whole  wood,  which 
crowns  a  shingly-soiled  hill  in  the  romantic  and 
picturesque  Conway  Vale,  was  planted  at  or 
about  the  same  time.  The  Weymouth  Pines 
are  now  what  might  in  truth  be  termed  giant 
specimens,  for  I  am  under  the  mark  in  stating 
that  the  average  height  is  fully  90  feet,  and  the 
girth  of  the  Kew  flag-pole-like  stems  between 
8  feet  and  9  feet  at  a  yard  from  the  ground. 
Straight  as  ship  raasts  describes  well  their  ap- 
pearance, they  being  smooth,  nicely  tapering, 
and  destitute  of  branches  for  about  three-fourths 
of  their  height.  About  the  biggest  Scotch  Fir 
in  the  same  wood  is  between  70  feet  and  80  feet 
in  height  and  with  a  bole  fully  7  feet  in  girth. 
Were  we  to  touch  on  cubical  contents,  the  diffe- 
rences in  these  two  species  of  Pine  would  hardly 
be  credited,  and  should  anyone  feel  inclined  to 
doubt  the  genuineness  of  these  statements,  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  agent  on  this  historic  old  Welsh 
estate,  will  gladly  vouch  for  their  accuracy.  The 
soil  at  Gwydyr  is  of  a  rocky,  shinglynature largely 
intermixed  with  the  richest  of  vegetable  refuse, 
fairly  moist  at  all  times,  but  without  stagnant 
water.  Situation  not  sheltered,  yet  not  fully  ex- 
posed. On  another  estate  in  Cambria  I  have 
measured  specimens  of  the  Weymouth  Pine  57 
feet  in  height,  and  with  stems  fully  50  inches  in 
girth  at  a  yard  up,  the  trees  being  only  thirty- 
one  years  old. 

At  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at 
Strathkyle,  in  Ross-shire,  the  Weymouth,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Corsican  and  several  other 
.species,  is  doing  well  and  making  rapid  pro- 
gress. Then  look  at  the  Longleat  trees,  which 
are  fully  90  feet  in  height,  not  long  drawn-up 
poles,  but  huge  stems  fully  8  feet  at  breast  high. 
I  will  say  no  more  about  how  it  succeeds  in 
this  country,  for  that  it  does  well  I  am  quite 
convinced. 

But  some  may  ask.  What  about  the  timber  ? 
for  plenty  of  foreign  trees  do  fairly  well  in  this 
country,  and  yet  are  valueless  as  timber-pro- 
ducers. I  also  know  something  of  this,  and  am 
able  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  tlie  highest  praise. 

The  timber,  judging  from  the  specimens  I 
have  had  a  chance  of  converting  into  boards,  is 
of  exceptional  quality,  being  clean  and  very 
easily  worked,  of  a  desirable  colour,  and,  from 
experiments  instituted  five  years  ago,  of  a 
lasting  nature. 


It  is  the  most  valuable,  most  sought  after, 
and  now-a-days  most  difficult  to  procure  of 
the  North  American  woods.  Some  beautiful 
planks  and  other  specimens  of  the  wood 
were  exhibited  at  the  late  Colonial  and 
Indian  Exhibition.  The  day  of  the  white  or 
Weymouth  Pine  in  its  native  haunts  is  almost 
at  an  end,  for  that  veteran  tree  lover,  Mr. 
Little,  of  Montreal,  tells  us  that  "  so  scarce  has 
it  become,  that  our  native  white  Pine  may  yet  be 
peddled  in  some  parts  of  our  country  as  a  rare 
exotic."  That  such  a  day  is  far  distant  let  us 
all  hope,  for  no  tree  of  equal  value  in  an 
economic  sense  has  yet  been  found. 

The  French  and  Germans,  who  are  always 
ahead  of  us  in  matters  of  forest  administration, 
are  going  thoroughly  into  the  question  of  how 
valuable  a  tree  this  is  for  Continental  planting, 
and  let  us  hope  that  this  country  will  ere  long 
follow  suit.  A.  D.  Webstek. 

Holwood  Park,  Kent. 


"Wood  for  rustic  work.— This  is  the  proper 
time  to  select  bur-wood  for  ornamental  rustic  work. 
The  Oak  and  Birch  occasionally  produSe  fine 
gnarled  knots  upon  their  stems  and  branches,  both 
of  which  are  valuable,  when  properly  selected,  for 
constructing  bridges  over  small  streams,  seats  be- 
neath trees,  summer  -  houses,  and  such  like  struc- 
tures which  have  a  place  in  woodlands.  Select 
suitable  pieces  of  the  branches  with  proper  bends, 
and  when  dry,  store  them  away  in  a  well-ventilated 
shed  to  season  and  be  ready  when  wanted. 

Tree  guards,  whether  made  of  wood  or  iron, 
should  be  close  enough  to  prevent  damage  being 
done  to  the  trees  by  mischievous  persons.  Circular 
guards  are  handsomer  than  angular  ones  ;  they 
should  be  ample,  and  not  less  than  7  feet  out  of  the 
ground.  I  may  add  that  the  expense  of  planting 
is,  of  course,  materially  diminished  where  the  soil 
is  sufticiently  good  not  to  necessitate  further  exca- 
vation than  that  which  is  needed  for  the  trees.  In 
such  cases  the  soil  should  be  removed  to  a  fair  depth, 
say  at  least  3  feet,  and  in  every  instance  good  drain- 
age must  be  assured.  The  after-management  appears 
to  be  a  disputed  matter,  authorities  disagreeing  as 
to  how  far  pruning  and  thinning  should  go,  and  in 
what  manner  they  should  be  done.  Trees,  however, 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  grow  with  any  extraordinary  vigour 
in  London,  and  therefore  it  is,  perhaps,  best  to  leave 
them  very  much  to  themselves,  unless  someone 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  matter  is  consulted 
— C.  D. 

Peculiarities  of  the  Oak. — We  have  no  tree 
in  England  more  sensitive  of  exposure  to  wind  than 
the  Oak,  and  the  best  and  fastest  growing  woods 
are  those  in  sheltered  positions,  well  inland.  There 
is  a  tract  of  country  in  the  south-east  of  Sussex, 
lying  between  Battle  and  Hailsham.the  soil  of  which 
is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  Oak,  but  which, 
from  its  nearness  to  the  sea— about  10  miles  as  the 
crow  flies — fails  to  produce,  except  in  very  deep, 
narrow  gillp,  other  than  short  stumpy  trees  with 
bushy  boughs,  evidently  thrown  out  as  a  protection 
against  the  south-west  wind.  These  trees,  I  observe, 
produce  knotty  and  unsaleable  timber.  About  thirty 
or  thirty-five  years  ago,  the  planting  in  St.  Leonard's 
Forest  was  begun  with  Larch  and  Oak.  the  propor- 
tion being  about  five  of  Larch  to  one  of  Oak.  Since 
the  Ijarch  were  seven  or  eight  years  old,  they  have 
been  gradually  thinned  out,  and  though  in  no  case 
have  they  thoroughly  disappeared,  the  land  is 
fairly  planted  with  straight-grown,  silver-rinded 
Oak  trees,  which  bid  fair  in  due  time  to  form 
a  fine  forest.  This  land  is  ordinary  forest  land. 
My  experience  is  that  Oak  will  grow  in  almost  any 
description  of  clay,  from  the  poorest  and  stiflfest  to 
a  good  deep  loam.  As  the  Oak,  in  its  earlier  stages 
of  growth,  has  a  long  tap-root,  a  deep  soil,  free  to  a 
certain  depth  from  rock,  is  necessary  to  its  rapid 
development.  Oak  will  grow  with  considerable 
luxuriance  in  a  gravelly  soil,  but  on  arriving  at  a 
size  fit  to  be  called  timber,  it  becomes  what  is  termed 
shaky,  and  will  be  found  when  felled  to  be  little 


more  than  a  bundle  of  laths,  and  utterly  unsuitable 
for  the  uses  to  which  Oak  timber  is  generally  put. 
-R,  W.  C. 

PRUNING. 

The  articles  appearing  in  The  Garden  on 
forestry  from  time  to  time  are  very  welcome 
to  those  interested  in  the  advancement  of  this 
subject.  Besides  being  thoroughly  instructive, 
these  articles  generally  indicate  the  point  at 
which  foresters  differ  in  their  judgment  as  to 
what  is  the  most  suitable  treatment  of  the  mani- 
fold subjects  discussed.  This  is  a  wholesome, 
safe,  and  sure  way  of  reaching  the  truth. 

I  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Webster's 
ideas  which  have  appeared  in  recent  numbers  of 
The  Garden  treating  on  the  pruning  of  trees. 
There  is  a  near  relationship  between  pruning 
and  thinning,  and  he  who  can  do  the  one  work 
properly  is  not  likely  to  err  in  the  doing  of  the 
other.  Pruning  as  practised  by  experienced 
and  practical  men  is  always  performed  in  such  a 
way,  and  with  such  intelligent  understanding 
as  to  its  object  and  the  result  to  be  attained,  as 
not  to  prove  pernicious,  but  highly  beneficial  to 
the  fullest  enlargement  of  all  the  productive 
qualities  of  the  tree.  Pruning  to  be  well  done 
must  begin  early  in  the  existence  of  the  tree, 
even  so  early  in  some  cases  as  in  the  seedling 
stage  of  growth,  and  ought  to  be  continued  periodi- 
cally until  the  tree  has  attained  its  utmost 
height,  after  which  there  will  not  be  so  much 
danger  of  multiplicity  of  leaders.  The  work  of 
foreshortening  any  erratic  and  strong  lateral 
branches  is  then  a  very  simple  process.  Wher- 
ever the  best  quality  of  timber  on  the  smallest 
area  is  the  end  in  view,  then  what  the  timber- 
grower  is  mainly  concerned  about  is  not  the  foster- 
ing of,  but  the  suppression  of  branches,  subject 
to  the  healthy  development  of  the  tree  trunk. 

The  mutilation  of  trees  in  hedgerows  and 
other  places  by  farmers  and  others  calling 
themselves  foresters,  entirely  destroying  the 
life  of  the  tree,  and  also  the  qxiality  of  its 
timber,  is  frequently  seen.  It  is  through  such 
crude  operations  that  this  very  advantageous 
and  essential  branch  of  practical  forestry  is 
brought  into  contempt. 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  make  a  short 
tour  in  almost  any  part  of  these  isles  and  not 
meet  with  abundance  of  evidence  to  corroborate 
the  accuracy  of  what  is  here  asserted.  It  is 
likewise  impossible  to  pass  to  and  fro  and  not 
be  struck  with  the  vast  quantity  of  scrub  and 
bush  timber  which  is  being  produced  every- 
where. There  are  at  hand  three  prominent 
causes  directly  connected  with  this  most  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  forestry,  and  there  is  a 
fourth  cause  that  tends  in  the  same  direction, 
but  does  not  directly  produce  such  evil  conse- 
quences. The  three  causes  which  tend  most  to 
bring  about  this  end  are,  1,  planting  too  thinly 
to  begin  with  ;  2,  neglect  of  pruning  when  the 
trees  are  young,  hence  divarication  and  other 
aberrations  ;  3,  the  predatory  raids  all  kinds  of 
vermin  make  on  trees.  The  fourth  cause  comes 
of  injudicious  thinning,  the  utility  and  applica- 
tion of  which  are  not  well  understood  by  many 
who  have  to  perform  it. 

Were  a  regular  and  rational  system  of  prun- 
ing assiduously  adhered  to  and  carried  out,  it 
could  not  but  be  salutary  in  the  higliest  degree 
to  the  absolute  expansion  of  every  function  and 
quality  the  tree  possesses,  and  would  also  ensure 
its  greatest  excellence.  J.  Farquhaeson. 

Fasqiie. 

Pines  for  Lancashire.— In  answer  to  "J.  B.  W."  in 

The  Gakhkn  of  M-.iy  i'J  O'-  ^^^)>  niy  Boil  is  chiefly  old  rotten 
turf,  and  the  subsoil  yellow  clay.  There  is  no  surface 
herbage.  I  want  to  plant  for  ornament  and  fchelter.— 
E.  J.  ROBFRTS. 
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"This  la  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Abt  itsblf  is  if  atvrb."— Shakespeare. 


LANDSCAPE  AT  THE  ACADEMY. 
We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  see  at  the 
Academy  very  little  good  landscape  or  paint- 
infj  of  the  many  things  that  rural  England 
offers  artists,  and  few  or  no  garden  scenes, 
which  artists  seem  to  keep  clear  of.  The 
fearful  crusts  of  the  figure  and  "  historical " 
painters  leave  no  place  for  the  English  land- 
scape painter,  though  that  is  the  way  that 
English  artists  have  done  best  work.  The 
influence  of  this  place  on  the  public  taste 
must  be  fearful.  The  vile  colour,  bad  draw- 
ing, afl'ectation,  bad  taste,  and  crudities  of  all 
sorts  are  shocking  to  see.  If  anybody  will 
look  at  Mark  Fisher's  picture — a  beautiful 
landscape,  hut  not  one  of  his  best — skied 
above  a  picture  of  Lord  Nelson  and  his  sailors 
by  a  Koyal  Academician,  he  will  see  what  we 
mean.  He  will  not  wonder  that  some  of  the 
more  sensitive  of  the  rising  school  of  artists 
will  not  show  their  work  in  such  a  collection 
of  daubs. 

The  present  state  of  the  Academy  shows 
the  mistake  of  titling  or  "  privileging "  men 
at  any  stage  of  their  lives.  Had  some  of  these 
men  (the  laughing-stock  of  artistic  Europe 
and  America)  not  been  so  labelled,  they  might 
now  be  happy  in  the  feeling  that  if  not  enrich- 
ing themselves,  they  at  least  were  not  harm- 
ful to  the  public  or  the  student.  The  best 
way  is  for  men  to  be  known  by  their  work. 
Allow  them  to  label  themselves,  they  at  once 
use  the  ticket  for  "professional"  ends.  If 
this  body  were  a  private  society  for  the  good 
of  the  members,  it  would  not  be  our  business 
to  deal  with  it.  But  it  pretends  to  be  for  the 
good  of  art ;  it  assumes  public  functions ;  it 
occupies  much  space  in  a  public  building. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  it  deals  with  the  land- 
scape or  garden,  we  intend  to  consider  its 
doings  year  by  year  for  the  future,  and  we 
hope  to  get  trained  and  true  artists  to  speak 
of  the  work  it  shows  and  encourases. 


flowers,  and  when  well  established  are  much  more 
successional  in  flowering  than  is  generally  imagined. 
Now  is  the  time  to  sow  in  order  to  have  good  plants 
to  bloom  next  year.  I  have  Grigor's  variety  of 
glandulosa  in  bloom. — R.  D. 


Aquilegias. — For  a  suburban  garden,  let  me  re- 
commend the  Aquilegias.  They  seem  to  do  on  any 
soil  •  and  in  any  position,  north,  east,  south,  and 
west,  and  well-established  plants  come  into  bloom 
early  in  May,  and  even  in  a  favourable  season  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  April.  No  vicissitudes  of 
winter  appear  capable  of  destroying  their  vitality. 
They  are  at  home  on  heavy  as  on  light  soils ;  they 
root  deeply  and  strongly,  and  appear  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  weather.  The  commoner  single  and  double 
forms  are  very  pretty  indeed,  some  of  the  latter  es- 
pecially, but  several  of  the  species  and  their  varieties 
are  charming  in  the  extreme.  I  have  a  strong-grow- 
ing form  of  A.  ciBrnlea  that  is  a  queen  among  the 
Columbines;  the  perianth  deep  purple-blue,  the 
corolla  white,  very  handsome  and  striking,  and  ad- 
mired by  all  who  see  it.  This  is  so  early  that  it 
always  leads  the  way — chrysantha,  hybrids  of  cali- 
fornica,  rosea,  &c.,  coming  on  later.  When  planted 
and  left  alone  for  a  year  or  two  these  Columbines 
grow  into  a  great  size,  and  send  up  several  stemg  pf 


Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.  QIRDLESTONK. 

SOME  NEW  ROSES. 
Sappho,  the  new  Tea  Rose,  so  well  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son  at  the  recent 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  is 
a  variety  that  can  hardly  fail  to  take  a  high 
position  among  the  denizens  of  our  Rose 
gardens.  The  strong  vigorous  growth  and  hand- 
some foliage  indicate  the  excellent  constitution 
of  the  plant,  which  is  said  to  be  of  exceptional 
hardiness,  while  the  fact  that  every  shoot  of  the 
numerous  plants  staged  in  the  Temple  Gardens 
was  terminated  by  a  handsome  bloom  is  good 
evidence  of  the  free-flowering  nature  of  the 
variety.  The  flowers  are  large,  very  full,  built 
up  high  in  the  centre,  and  of  a  tawny  yellow  or 
bufl'  colour,  something  in  the  way  of  those  of 
Madame  Berard,  although  more  refined  in  form 
than  is  generally  the  case  with  the  blooms  of 
that  Rose  or  Gloire  de  Dijon  ;  and  few  of  the 
new  Roses  as  yet  seen  appear  likely  to  be  of 
greater  general  value  than  the  so-called  hardy 
Tea  Rose  Sappho. 

The  good  first  impression  made  by  Madame 
Hoste  (Guillot)  was  more  than  confirmed  by  the 
fine  blooms  on  the  handsome  plants  exhibited 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  where  it  was  awarded  a  first-class  certi- 
ficate. The  flower  is  not  unlike  a  pale  yellow 
Innocente  Pirola,  having  large  petals  and  a 
pointed  centre,  and  is  well  carried  on  the  vigor- 
ous plant.  There  is  always  room  for  another 
good  yellow  Rose,  and,  given  freedom  and  hardi- 
ness in  equal  measure  with  its  already  witnessed 
beauty  and  vigour,  there  is  little  fear  of  Mme. 
Hoste  failing  to  maintain  the  high  reputation 
of  its  celebrated  raiser. 

Madame  Georges  Bruant  (Bruant)  answers  its 
description  as  a  semi-double  white  hybrid  rugosa, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  expanded 
flowers  are  so  beautiful  as  those  of  the  single 
Rosa  rugosa  alba.  They  may  be  more  enduring 
on  the  plant,  and  the  variety  is  of  interest  as 
the  possible  precursor  of  a  new  race  of  garden 
Roses,  but  the  blooms  are  flat  and  greatly  lack- 
ing in  quality,  and  though  the  variety  is  an 
unquestionable  rugosa,  and  consequently  of 
immense  vigour  and  (presumable)  hardiness,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  will  attain  very  wide 
popularity. 

Gloire  de  Margottin,  the  brilliant  red  Hybrid 
Perpetual  sent  out  by  Margottin,  is  most 
attractive  in  form  and  colour,  especially  in  the 
half  expanded  state.  It  stUl  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  it  may  not  be  too  thin  for  out  of  doors 
in  a  hot  season  ;  but  the  excitability  of  the 
plant,  that  is  to  say  the  readiness  with  which 
it  may  be  forced,  and  the  brilliance  of  the 
colour  of  the  forced  flowers,  which  are  well 
finished  and  of  good  depth,  are  qualities  which 
will  probably  render  the  variety  invaluable  to 
growers  for  the  cut-flower  market.  So  many 
otherwise  bright  red  Roses  lose  their  brilliance 
when  forced,  and  appear  more  dull  in  tint  than 
when  grown  out  of  doors,  but  in  Gloire  de 
Margottin  a  Rose  seems  to  have  been  found 
with  whicli  this  is  not  the  case. 

To  the  ever-blooming  dwarf  Polyantha  Roses 
several  additions  are  made  this  year,  all  more 
or  less  attractive.  Gloire  des  Polyanthas 
(Guillot),  to   which   a  first-class  certificate  was 


awarded  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
may  be  described  as  a  much  improved  Migno- 
nette, being  very  free,  with  immense  trusses  of 
bright  rosy  flowers.  Georges  Pernet  (Ducher) 
is  a  very  dwarf,  though  vigorous  variety,  with 
exceedingly  pretty  and  well- formed  little  flowers 
of  a  fresh  rosy  peach  colour,  shaded  with  yel- 
low ;  quite  distinct.  Golden  Fairy  (Bennett) 
also  received  a  first-class  certificate  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  appears  to  be 
in  colour  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  Perle  d'Or, 
although  stronger  than  that  variety  in  habit 
and  with  a  larger  truss ;  the  flowers  not  m- 
frequently,  like  those  of  tlie  Noisette  William 
Allen  Richardson,  instead  of  being  orange  or 
tawny  yellow  throughout,  have  pale  or  even 
white  edges.  Little  Dot  (Bennett)  bears  a  con- 
siderable family  likeness  to  Golden  Fairy  in 
habit,  but  its  well-formed  little  flowers  are  of  a 
decided  rosy  pink  colour  with  a  deeper  shade, 
and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  at  present,they  are 
a  good  deal  neater  and  better  finished,  that  is 
to  say,  with  less  rough,  uneven  edges  than  those 
of  any  other  variety  of  their  colour. 

The  Fairy  China  Rose,  Red  Pet  (Parker  and 
Paul  and  Son),  has  been  a  good  deal  seen  and 
commented  on,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
brightness  of  its  crimson  colour,  nor  about  the 
increasing  freedom  with  which  it  blooms,  and  it 
is  one  of  those  Roses  of  which  a  good  bed  or 
mass  would  produce  a  brilliant  and  telling  efi'ect 
throughout  the  season. 


DO  ROSE  (OR  ANY  OTHER)  BUDS  SLEEP  IN 

WINTER? 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  the  remarks  of 
"  D.  T.  F."  on  the  above  subject  in  The  Garden  of 
May  12  (p.  429),  and  with  a  good  deal  which  your 
able  correspondent  states  I  entirely  agree.  It  is, 
perhaps,  a  difBcult  matter  to  define  what  really  con- 
stitutes sleep  or  rest.  In  speaking  of  sleep,  Milton 
says :  "  Reason  then  retires  into  her  private  cell 
when  Nature  rests";  and  Shakespeare  utters  the 
words,  •'  I  needs  must  rest  me."  This,  I  suppose, 
embodies  the  common  acceptation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  term  sleep  or  rest.  If  we  go  behind  or  be- 
yond this  we  quickly  become  enveloped  in  mist. 
"  D.  T.  F."  says,  "  the  tide  of  life  is  never  at  rest 
except  through  drought,  famine,  or  frost,"  but  I 
maintain  if  we  refuse  to  accept  the  common  render- 
ing of  the  term  or  to  bow  down  to  the  poetic  dictum 
that  we  have  no  resting-place  at  all  till  the  end  of 
all  things  come,  for  the  dead  or  lifeless  material 
of  to-day  may  become  the  living  matter  of  to- 
morrow in  the  ceaseless  round  which  is  going  on. 
Again,  how  shall  we  define  ripeness  or  maturity  ? 
When  we  use  the  words  ripe  or  mature,  what  do  we 
mean  ?  My  meaning  is  this.  When  I  speak  of 
ripe  or  mature  buds,  I  mean  only  those  buds  which 
are  brought  by  a  natural  process  to  a  complete  state 
of  development,  and  I  contend  that  the  little  buds 
are  not  perfectly  developed,  or,  in  other  words,  are 
not  mature.  Possibly  this  is  not  the  meaning  in- 
tended by  "D.  T.  F.,"  but  in  this  matter  of  develop- 
ment we  must  come  to  an  anchor  somewhere,  and 
I  contend  that  nothing  imperfect  can  be  ripe  or 
mature  in  the  fullest  possible  sense.  I  agree  with 
"  D.  T.  F."  that  dormancy  and  maturity  are  not 
always  synonymous  terms,  and  that  sometimes  in 
pruning  Roses  the  latter  has  to  be  sacrificed  to 
secure  the  former;  but  in  pruning  a  Rose  I  should 
always  cut  back  to  the  largest,  fullest  bud  within 
my  scope  of  operations,  for  experience  as  well  as 
reason  tell  me  that  the  biggest  buds  produce  the 
largest  bunches  of  Grapes,  and  the  largest  and 
most  perfectly  developed  Roses.  E.  H. 

P.S.— To  show  that  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  this  matter,  I  enclose  a  cutting  from  a 
local  paper  {Peierhorongh  and  Munis  Standard), 
which  forms  part  of  a  series  of  articles  I  wrote  for 
that  journal  some  years  ago: — 

I  have  now  lying  on  my  table  before  me  a  number  of 
leafless  sprays,  which  I  gathered  from  different  trees 
as  I  was  coming  home  this  evening.     Only  a  few  short 
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months  ago  they  "were  covered  with  green  leaves,  bnt 
irith  the  approach  of  the  lower  temperature  of  autumn 
e  green  matter,  or  chlorophyll,  was  withdrawn,  and 
e  seared  and  yellow  leaves  fell,  and  were  blown 
ther  and  thither  by  the  winds  until  they  finally  dis- 
appeared. Technically  the  trees  are  said  now  to  be  at 
rest,  but  the  bright  plump  buds  on  this  spray  of  liime 
tree  speaks  rather  of  renewed  enersy  than  weariness. 
Next  I  take  up  a  branch  of  the  Hazel,  which  is  so 
common  in  the  hedges  and  everywhere  in  the  country. 
It  is  just  pushing  out  its  catkins,  or  male  flowers,  in 
triplets,  at  the  ends  of  the  small,  »any-branched  twigs. 
Many  plants  and  trees  are  hermaphrodite — that  is, 
they  have  the  organs  of  generation  within  the  fame 
corolla,  or  in  the  same  floral  envelope ;  but  very  large 
numbers,  of  which  the  nut  is  one,  are  monoecious, 
carrying  the  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same  tree, 
but  in  separate  arrangements.  There  is  no  rest  for 
this  nut  bush  ;  its  catkins,  or  male  flowers,  are  yet  un- 
developed, and  the  work  of  preparing  the  pollen  for 
distribution  cannot  stand  still,  for  to  stop  is  to  perish 
and  die.  In  the  meantime,  those  other  little  brown 
buds  at  the  end  of  the  slender  twigs,  which  are  show- 
ing no  catkins,  will  gather  size  and  become  plump  and 
glossy,  and  next  February  or  March  tiny  stemless  clus- 
ters of  red  florets  will  burst  out  from  the  largest  buds, 
just  as  the  dnst  or  pollen  from  the  catkins  is  being 
scattered  by  the  winds,  and  so  the  work  of  fertilisation 
is  carried  on.  The  catkins  are  large  and  conspicuous, 
but  the  female  flowers  are  small,  and  unobservant 
people  might  walk  along  the  country  lanes  without 
noting  the  way  in  which  Nature  is  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  stores  of  nuts  for  the  little  bright-eyed  mouse 
and  the  squirrel,  as  well  as  the  hungry  schoolboys,  who, 
in  their  mad  eagerness,  to  bo  first,  will  scramble  over 
hedge  and  ditch  when  the  russet  tints  of  autumn  settle 
again  upon  wood  and  meadow,  denoting  that  the  nut- 
ting-time has  come.  And  yet  we  talk  of  rest,  when  'tis 
nothing  but  a  change  of  dress,  exchanging  a  weather- 
stained  and  draggled  garment  for  a  bright  new  one. 
'Tis  simply  a  turning-point  in  life,  which  Nature  marks 
in  her  ovm  peculiar  manner  in  the  rings  or  layers  of 
wood  which  surround  the  heart  of  the  tree.  From 
among  the  collection  of  buds  I  take  another — a  fat, 
solid,  comfortable-looking  bud.  This  bud  was  taken 
from  a  Horse  Cheatout  tree  on  my  path,  and  has  a 
glistening,  polished  surface,  with  a  hard,  sharp  point, 
firm  enough  and  strong  enough  to  give  pain  if  pressed 
hard  against  the  hand.  The  outside  scales  are  merely 
brown  bracts,  whose  work  it  is  to  protect  the  more  im- 
portant organs  folded  up  within,  and  when  the  spring 
comes  and  the  advancing  temperature  causes  the  buds 
to  open,  these  fall  down  and  are  no  more  seen,  their 
occupation  being  gone.  By  the  side  of  the  large  ter- 
minal bud,  which  contains  the  flower-spike,  but  about 
half  an  inch  lower  down  the  stem,  is  another  bud,  very 
much  smaller,  and  from  this  springs  the  branch  which 
adds  to  the  size  of  the  tree.  But  note  how  much  more 
care  is  taken  of  the  bud  containing  the  spike  of  flowers, 
as  if  all  the  tree's  efforts  were  to  be  lavished  upon  the 
part  which  was  necessary  for  its  perpetuation. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Rose  Marie  Van  Houtte.— The  3rd  of  June  sees  the 
addition  of  the  faithful  Jl.irie  Van  Houtte  and  of  Gloire  de 
Dijon.  Marie  is  not  yet  quite  in  character,  but  still  charm- 
ing in  her  primrose-peach  trimmed  gown  ;  and  a  few  n:ore 
hot  days  will  develop  a  greater  display  of  bloom  on  Gloire  de 
Dijon  than  the  iilanta  have  borne  for  years. 

Kose  Marecbal  Kiel.— This  on  a  8outh-ea.sta*pect  ex- 
panded it»  first  ll.iwer  on  the  29th  of  May.  The  flowers  are 
very  numerous,  but,  probably  owing  to  the  long-continued 
cold  of  the  spring,  they  are  somewhat  lacking  in  size  and 
finish.  Rubens,  alwavi  one  of  the  first  to  bloom  on  a  south 
wall,  followed  on  .SOth  of  May,  and  continues  to  furnish 
floweri  exquisite  in  form  and  tmt. 

Boses  in  bloom.— On  June  1,  nine  varieties  of  Roses 
were  m  flower,  five  singles  in  the  open  and  four  Teas  and 
Noisettes  on  walls.  They  were  R.  alpina,  R.  rugosa  R 
k.amtschatica,  R.  pulverulenta  alba,  and,  most  exquisite  of 
all,  R.  spinosissima  ;  with  Marechal  Niel,  Rubens,  Climbing 
Devonieneis,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  exccptionaUv  bright 
and  pure  in  colour.  ° 

The  thomless  Rose  (Rosa  alpina).- The  first  Rose  in 
bloom  this  year  out  of  doors  wa.s  after  all  neither  Fortune's 
Yellow  nor  Kosamultifiora,  but  the  thomlcHs  Rose  (R  alpina) 
which  was  expanded  on  Trmity  Sunday  (.May  27).  This 
Rose  is  not  one  of  the  moat  conspicuous  in  the  garden  in 
spite  of  the  great  size  attained  by  the  j)lant ;  but  a  bowlful 
of  Its  fresh  cannine  flowers  is  bright  and  attractive  at  this 
time  of  year. 

Rose  ehoots  unhealthy  fA'.  J/anei/).— The  in- 
6<'cts  on  your  Hoses  belong  to  one  of  the  scale  forma 
(Leeanium  rosarnm).  It  does  not  attack  the  leaves. 
Syringe  or  dip  your  trees  in  soft  soap  and  water,  to 
which  is  added  some  tobacco  juice,  doing  tliis  in  about 
a  week's  time  and  again  a  fortnight  later.     The  insects 


you  now  see  are  the  dead  bodies  of  the  females  which 
are  covering  the  eggs,  which  will  loon  be  hatched  and 
the  young  will  spread  themselves  over  the  plants. — 
G.  S.  S. 

Rose  Fortune's  Yellow. — We  have  received 
flowers  of  this  beautiful  Rose  from  Mr.  Ross,  who 
mentions  that  it  is  growing  on  the  gable  of  the  house 
at  Pendell  Court.  The  plant  is  about  50  feet  high, 
presenting  a  mass  of  flowers  which  will  remain  in 
beauty  for  some  time.  It  is  a  pity  that  because  a 
Rose  is  old  it  should  be  almost  totally  discarded. 
There  is  many  a  bare  wall  where  Fortune's  Rose  would 
grow  and  flower  freely. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

BROCCOLI  FOR  SUCCESSION. 
Owing  to  the  drought  of  last  summer  and  au- 
tumn, the  Broccoli  have  this  spring  been 
smaller  than  usual ;  the  long  winter,  also,  though 
it  did  not  kill  the  plants,  checked  their  growth, 
and  prevented  the  lost  time  being  made 
up.  We  had  a  lot  of  nice  hearts  of  Veitch's 
Self-protecting  Broccoli  in  December  and  Jan- 
uary from  plants  that  had  been  set  out  in  June 
on  a  bit  of  good  land,  and  were  established 
before  the  weather  Ijecame  so  extremely 
hot  and  dry  when  the  water  and  other 
attention  had  to  be  given  to  things  of  more 
importance  than  Broccoli.  Broccoli,  like  other 
things,  are  very  much  under  the  influence  of 
the  weather  as  regards  the  time  of  turning  in. 
Something  can  be  done  by  planting  out  at  two 
or  three  different  times,  with  intervals  of  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  between.  I  like,  as  far  as 
possible,  to'spread  the  planting  over  several  weeks ; 
indeed,  the  late  Broccoli  very  often  have  to  wait 
for  land  to  be  cleared,  and  in  this  case  they  are 
pricked  out  6  inches  apart  on  a  bit  of  spare  land 
till  the  Strawberries,  or  whatever  crop  they  are 
to  succeed,  have  been  cleared  off.  Usually,  we 
simply  chop  up  the  Strawberries  with  a  spade, 
hoeing  or  stirring  the  surface  up  deeply,  and 
giving  a  top-dressing  of  various  manurial  ingre- 
dients. Drills  are  drawn  3  feet  apart,  the  plants 
set  out  2  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  a  good  soaking 
of  water  is  given  to  settle  the  soil  round  the 
roots,  which  is  followed  by  another  in  a  few 
days  if  the  weather  continues  dry,  and  after- 
wards they  do  not  give  much  trouble.  Some- 
times the  late  Broccoli  follow  early  Potatoes, 
and  then  they  are  usually  planted  4  feet  apart, 
every  alternate  row  of  Potatoes  being,  lifted, 
and  the  Broccoli  set  out  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
have  planted  the  Broccoli  between  rows  of  Pota- 
toes, but  in  a  dry  time  the  plants  do  not  do  so 
well  in  this  way. 

In  trying  to  obtain  a  succession  of  Broccoli 
from  the  end  of  the  Cauliflower  season  in 
autumn  till  they  come  in  again  in  spring,  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  kinds  planted.  I 
have  often  wondered  if  anybody  plants  all  the 
so-called  kinds  of  Broccoli  the  names  of  which  are 
found  in  the  seedsman's  catalogue,  and  if  seeds- 
men are  supposed  to  keep  them  in  stock.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  need  grow  more  than  half  a 
dozen  kinds  if  well  selected.  The  best  early 
winter  ]3roccoli  is  Veitch's  Self-protecting.  It 
turns  in  before  Snow's,  and  is  superior  to  it. 
Plants  of  this  set  out  now  will  be  fit  for  use 
early  in  December,  and  will  continue  in  u.se  for 
a  month,  and  a  later  planting  of  the  same  kind 
may  be  relied  on  to  last  through  January  with 
judgment  in  affording  protection.  Snow's  Win- 
ter will  follow  on  closely ;  indeed,  it  will  pro- 
bably come  in  before  the  other  lias  been  used. 
There  is  a  prejudice  against  purple  Broccoli, 
but  the  Purple  Sprouting  is  an  excellent  and 
hardy  kind.  The  Leamington,  Knight's  Pro- 
tecting, if  true,  and  Sutton's  Late  Queen  will 
bridge  over  the  time  till  the  early  Cauliflowers 
come  in. 


Those  plants  which  are  required  for  use 
this  ■syinter  must  have  room  enough  to  grow 
strongly  and  for  the  air  to  circulate  on  all 
sides,  and  should  be  grown  in  firm  land  rather 
than  in  that  which  has  been  freshly  dug  over. 
There  are  situations,  I  know,  where  both 
manure  and  cultivation  just  previous  to  plant- 
ing may  be  desirable,  but  such  places  are  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  When  winter  approaches 
it  is  well  to  adopt  some  means  of  protection, 
but  here,  again,  the  question  of  latitude  comes 
in,  and  a  person  living  in  a  locality  where  the 
Broccoli  are  not  usually  killed  need  not  devise 
means  of  sheltering  the  plants  in  the  same  pro- 
portion that  another  person  living  in  a  colder 
place  may  find  it  necessary  to  do.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  hard  or  fast  line  need  be  drawn. 
I  have  tried  a  good  many  schemes  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Broccoli,  but  I  think  in  a  cold,  ex- 
posed situation  I  -should  lay  the  plants  down 
with  the  heads  to  the  north  about  the  middle  or 
end  of  October,  banking  up  the  stems  with 
earth  as  much  as  convenient.  E.  H. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Late  Peas. 
Hba\'T  crops  are  seldom  produced  by  the  late  sown 
rows  of  Peas,  but,  according  to  my  experience,  even 
small  dishes  of  late  Peas  are  always  thoroughly 
appreciated.  In  the  more  favoured  southern  dis- 
tricts the  best  results  are  obtained  by  sowing  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  Latest  of  All,  and  Sturdy  now,  and  again 
in  the  course  of  a  fortnight.  If  the  variety  Hair's 
Dwarf  Mammoth  can  be  obtained  true,  this  is  also 
an  excellent  variety  for  the  very  latest  sowings,  and 
much  to  be  preferred  to  the  round-seeded  early 
varieties.  The  best  of  the  latter  is  'William  I,,  but 
if  sown  before  the  first  week  in  July,  or  before  the 
new  seed  is  ripe,  the  crops  are  almost  certain  to  be 
too  early  and  of  little  value.  The  best  positions 
for  late  Peas  are  the  ridges  between  Celery  trenches. 
I  have  tried  them  on  these  ridges,  and  also  on 
deeply  dng,  well-manured  ground  situated  in  the 
coolest  part  of  the  garden.  There  was  very  little 
difference  in  the  progress  each  made,  but  those  in 
the  presumably  best  position  were  destroyed  by 
frosts  long  before  those  on  the  ridges.  It  is  no  un- 
common occurrence  for  gatherings  to  be  had  from 
rows  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  between  Celery  trenches  as 
late  as  the  third  week  in  November.  The  Celery 
trenches  being  cut  about  15  inches  wide  to  hold  one 
row  of  plants,  or  18  inches,  this  being  wide  enough 
for  a  double  row,  ought  to  be  divided  by  not 
less  than  5  feet,  less  space  than  this  rendering  it  a 
difficult  matter  to  get  at  the  Peas.  Exactly  under 
the  intended  row  of  Peas  a  good  spit  of  solid  manure 
may  well  be  dug  in,  after  which  the  soil  from  the 
trenches  may  be  spread  over  the  ground,  a  drill 
drawn,  watered  if  at  all  dry,  the  seed  sown,  and 
covered  with  not  less  than  2  inches  of  soil.  Being 
duly  staked  and  well  watered  in  dry  weather,  the 
Peas  will  grow  strongly  and  yield  a  few  late  dishes 
at  short  intervals  for  several  weeks  in  succession. 

RUNNBE  AKD   KiDNET   BEANS. 

The  most  forward  runner  Beans  ought  now  to  be 
staked.  It  this  is  delayed  until  they  have  grown 
considerably,  the  running  growths  become  badly 
entangled,  and  cannot  be  separated  without  being 
injured.  Whether  a  double  or  single  line  of  (takes 
is  given,  the  same  precaution  must  be  taken  to  well 
fasten  them  together  near  the  top,  or  otherwise  the 
wind  may  twist  them  about  badly.  Especially  is 
this  necessary  when  stakes  8  feet  in  height  and  up- 
wards are  used,  and,  let  me  repeat,  these  tall  stakes 
are  very  profitable,  runner  Beans  being  capable  of 
reaching  and  cropping  to  a  height  of  20  feet.  Our 
seed  has  germinated  very  evenly,  but  where  blanks 
occur  a  few  plants  may  be  moved  with  a  trowel 
from  among  those  closer  together  than  needed  and 
the  gaps  made  good.  Where  the  Beans  are  apt  to 
fail  before  the  season  is  at  an  end,  more  seed  should 
be  sown  now,  and  these  rows  ought  to  keep  up  the 
supply  until  cut  down  by  frosts.  They  ought  to 
have  a  deep  root-run,  plenty  of  manure,  and  abund- 
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ance  of  water  in  hot,  dry  weather.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  mould  up  the  young  plants,  this  inter- 
fering with  the  watering.  A  trough  formed  with 
soil  on  each  'side  rather  than  a  ridge  is  best.  In 
some  establishments  kidney  Beans  are  preferred  to 
runners,  and  in  this  case  it  is  advisable  to  sow  more 
seed  at  once.  Either  the  Canadian  Wonder  or 
Negro  Long-pod  are  suitable,  and  the  seed  should 
be  sown  on  a  good  piece  of  ground  in  drills  2  feet 
apart,  the  plants  being  eventually  thinned  to  a  dis- 
tance of  9  inches  apart.  They  are  more  continuous 
in  bearing  if  given  stakes  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in 
height,  the  Canadian  Wonder,  especially  when 
grown  in  rows  3  feet  apart  and  a  stake  placed  to 
each  plant,  attaining  an  unusual  height.  Sutton's 
Abundance,  which  may  be  described  as  a  running 
kidney  Bean,  attains  a  height  of  about  4  feet,  and 
produces  a  heavy  crop  of  pods  that  are  long,  smooth, 
and  very  tender  when  cooked.  It  possesses  a  good 
constitution,  and  is  earlier  and  very  distinct  in  ap- 
pearance from  the  ordinary  runner  Beans.  A  good 
row  of  this  variety  sown  now  would  be  more  profit- 
able than  dwarf  kidney  Beans,  and  prove  a  good 
substitute.  Our  rows  are  4  feet  apart,  and  stakes 
of  the  same  height  are  given  them. 

Putting  out  Celery. 

Daring  the  early  part  of  June  the  kitchen  garden 
has  frequently  to  be  neglected  in  order  that  im- 
portant work  in  other  departments  of  the  place 
may  be  proceeded  with.  No  time  should  be  lost, 
however,  in  getting  out  the  earliest  and  successional 
plants  of  Celery,  as  these  may  easily  be  left  in  the 
beds  where  pricked  out  a  few  days  too  long.  After 
the  leaves  once  touch  each  other  all  round,  the  plants 
soon,  unless  transplanted,  become  drawn  and  weakly, 
and  when  put  out  spread  all  over  the  trenches; 
whereas  if  put  out  before  they  are  at  all  crowded, 
they  flag  but  little,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  We 
prefer  to  do  the  planting  in  showery  weather,  but 
do  not  wait  for  this  long  enough  to  let  the  plants 
spoil.  If  at  all  dry  the  plants  are  well  watered  a 
short  time  before  transplanting,  and  being  pricked 
out  on  a  shallow  bed  of  manure  and  soil  placed  on 
a  hard  bottom,  they  can  easily  be  cut  out  with  a 
good  square  of  soil  and  roots  attached.  All  small 
leaves  and  suckers  are  pulled  off  them,  and  they 
are  then  carried  to  the  trenches  in  either  wide 
shallow  boxes  or  sieves.  Opinions  vary  as  to  the 
advisability  of  putting  more  than  one  row  of  plants 
in  a  trench,  but  after  having  tried  single  and  also 
two  and  three  rows  in  each,  I  have  long  since 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  former  plan  is 
the  best.  Single  rows  are  quickly  planted,  can  be 
more  carefully  and  expeditiously  moulded  up,  and 
the  produce  is  invariably  superior  to  that  obtained 
from  crowded  rows.  Instead,  therefore,  of  putting 
out  double  lines  and  allowing  a  space  of  12  inches 
or  more  from  plant  to  plant,  set  the  plants  8  inches 
apart  in  a  single  row.  If  a  few  inches  of  good 
soil  have  been  thrown  into  the  trench  after  the 
solid  manure  was  forked  in,  and  this  is  advisable, 
especially  if  the  soil  is  of  a  bad  working  nature,  a 
drill  may  be  drawn  through  the  centre,  say  about 
4  inches  wide  and  nearly  as  much  in  depth,  and  in 
this  the  plants  may  be  set,  the  soil  being  firmly 
packed  and  levelled  about  the  roots.  This  will  be 
found  a  better  plan  than  cramming  the  roots  into  a 
small  hole  made  with  a  trowel.  A  watering  would 
complete  the  operation,  very  little  subsequent 
trouble  being  needed  beyond  occasional  overhead 
waterings,  and  a  good  soaking  whenever  the  plants 
seem  dry  at  the  roots.  Sturdy  plants,  or  those 
raised  thinly  and  not  long  covered  with  glass,  may, 
in  dull  weather,  be  dibbled  direct  into  the  trenches, 
but  any  from  a  crowded  seed  bed  would  require  a 
lot  of  shading,  and  even  with  this  would  be  slow  in 
commencing  fresh  growth.  Late  raised  plants  may 
be  pricked  out  on  a  shallow  bed  of  short  manure 
faced  over  with  fine  soil  on  a  hard  bottom  and  en- 
closed by  frames.  As  a  rule,  the  red-stalked 
varieties  are  much  the  best  for  all  but  the  very 
earliest  crops.  We  find  two  good  rows  of  a  white 
variety  ample.  Major  Clarke's  Solid  Red  or 
Leicester  Red,  Sulham  Prize,  Incomparable  Crim- 
son, and  Standard-bearer  are  all  thoroughly  good, 
and  either  or  all  of  these  should  be  largely  planted 
in  preference  to  white  varieties.     White  Plume,  a 


variety  that  was  to  revolutionise  our  practice  with 
Celery,  is  not  worth  garden  room. 

Spinach. 
During  the  hottest  part  of  the  year  the  ordinary 
summer  Spinach,  if  sown  in  the  open,  invariably 
runs  to  seed  before  it  has  attained  a  serviceable 
size.  On  a  cool  border  with  a  northern  aspect 
it  snceeds  fairly  well,  and  if  it  is  in  demand  it  is 
in  such  a  position  that  the  seed  should  now  be  sown, 
and  again  a  fortnight  later  on.  The  New  Zealand 
Spinach,  although  materially  differing  from  the 
common  Spinach,  is  yetagood  substitute  for  it.  Itis 
of  a  vigorous,  branching  habit,  a  dozen  plants  being 
capable  of  yielding  abundance  of  young  tops  suit- 
able for  cooking  and  serving  in  the  same  style  as 
the  ordinary  Spinach.  The  plants,  being  duly  raised 
in  or  potted  off  singly  into  small  pots,  ought  now  to 
be  ready  for  putting  out.  A  sunny  border  best  suits 
them,  and  the  plants,  after  being  put  out  about 
3  feet  apart  each  way  and  watered,  may  usually  be 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  If  no  plants  have 
been  raised  under  glass,  the  seed  may  yet  be  sown 
in  patches  where  the  plants  are  to  grow,  one  only 
being  finally  reserved  in  each  group  of  seedlings. 

TUBNIPS. 

A  cool  border  is  also  necessary  for  these,  as  the 
roots  obtained  by  sowing  now  in  the  open  are  seldom 
fit  to  eat.  Snowball  and  Veitch's  Red  Globe  are 
the  best  summer  and  early  autumn  varieties,  and 
even  these  are  hard  to  raise  and  of  little  use  on  poor 
ground.  Either  solid  manure  must  be  dug  into  the 
ground  or  a  little  artificial  manure  sown  with  the 
seed,  this  causing  a  quick  growth.  The  drills  may 
be  drawn  15  inches  apart,  and  the  seedlings  early 
thinned  to  a  distance  of  10  inches  from  plant  to 
plant. 

Vabiotts. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  filling  of  the  pods  of 
early  Peas,  it  is  advisable  to  top  the  haulm  as 
soon  as  the  first  are  well  set,  an  early  rather  than 
a  continuous  crop  being  required  ia  the  case  of 
William  I.,  First  Crop,  Ringleader,  Sangster's  No.  1, 
and  other  round-seeded  varieties  of  indifferent 
quality.  Broad  Beans  may  also  be  similarly  treated, 
and  if  a  good  length  of  top  is  removed  this  will 
clear  off  most  of  the  aphis  that  usually  collect  on 
these  plants.  Broccoli,  Kale,  and  Cauliflower 
stumps  should  be  cleared  off  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
they  have  already  sufiiciently  impoverished  the 
ground.  There  is  no  excuse  in  many  instances  for 
the  presence  of  many  weeds  in  the  kitchen  garden. 
We  are  having  plenty  of  bright  sunshine,  and  if  the 
flat  or  Dutch  hoe  is  kept  going  whenever  the  time 
can  be  spared,  weeds  both  large  and  small  may  be 
quickly  destroyed.  More  cleaning  can  be  done  in 
an  hour  now  than  can  be  accomplished  in  half  a 
day  later  on.  The  flat  hoe  is  also  fatal  to  slugs  and 
serves  to  check  their  increase.  Surface-stirring 
is  also  most  beneficial  to  advancing  crops,  notably 
small  Onions,  Carrots,  Beet,  and  others  raised  where 
they  are  to  grow.  Where  there  are  a  great  number 
of  seedling  Asparagus  on  the  old  beds,  as  many  of 
these  as  are  needed  may,  in  showery  weather, 
be  transplanted  to  a  good  piece  of  ground,  and 
will  form  useful  plants  this  season.  Any  old  beds 
of  Asparagus  that  it  is  intended  to  lift  and  force 
next  winter  ought  now  to  be  cut  over,  a  strong 
early  growth  greatly  improving  the  plants.  If  the 
shoots  come  up  very  thickly  remove  the  weakest  of 
them,  as  forced  Asparagus  cannot  well  be  too  large. 
Neither  Rhubarb  nor  Seakale  should  be  allowed  to 
weaken  themselves  by  flowering,  and  young  planta- 
tions of  the  former  or  any  that  are  to  be  forced 
next  winter  ought  to  be  faroured  somewhat  or  not 
drawn  from  any  longer.  W.  I.  M. 


SHORT  NOTE.— KITCHEN. 


Potato  Thorburn.— I  think  it  very  good  and  well 
flavoured  as  a  new  Potato,  besides  being  ao  when  mature. 

—a. 

Braised  Lettuce. — This  is  a  very  delicate  and 
wholesome  dish.  Wo  make  a  mistake  in  not  cooking 
the  Lettuoe  in  the  same  way  as  the  Continental  people. 
In  Paris  the  larffe  Endive  is  more  used  for  cooking 
than  for  salad.     When  in  our  country  there  is  a  glut 


of  Lettuce  it  is  wasted.  It  is  of  more  value  in  the 
kitchen  than  as  a  salad.  The  Flemish  way  of  cooking 
Lettuce  and  Peas  is  welcome  as  a  variety. 


OPEN-AIR  TOMATOES. 

The  demand  for  Tomatoes,  though  consider- 
.able,  will  certainly  increase  as  people  acquire 
a  taste  for  them,  and  become  aware  of  their 
value  both  as  an  article  of  diet  and  a  medi- 
cine combined.  Though  villages  of  glass  have 
been  built  in  the  south  for  the  culture  of 
Tomatoes,  there  is  still  room  for  the  open-air 
cultivator,  if  he  selects  a  warm,  sunny  spot, 
and  cultivates  it  well.  One  of  the  troubles  of 
the  Tomato  grower  under  glass  is  the  necessity 
for  a  change  of  soil  annually.  Without  the 
change  of  soil  the  plants  are'not  reliable — in  fact 
they  often  die,  and  the  crop  ia  generally  unpro- 
fitable. Rotation  of  crops  is  specially  necessary 
in  the  case  of  the  Tomato.  The  open-air  cul- 
tivator can  easily  manage  this,  because  he  can 
move  his  Tomato  plantation  from  place  to  place, 
and  so  give  his  land  a  rest.  The  usual  way  of 
growing  Tomatoes  under  glass,  when  a  heavy 
crop  is  aimed  at,  is  to  build  a  wide  house, 
trench  up  the  borders,  and  well  manure  the 
.soil,  and  when  the  plants  are  ready,  set  them 
out  in  rows  18  inches  or  so  apart,  about  15  inches 
.separating  the  plants  in  the  rows.  Nothing  but 
the  great  cost  of  fuel  for  these  great  houses 
prevents  them  being  started  very  early  ;  in  fact, 
tliey  usually  are  started  early  enough  to  produce 
ripe  fruit  in  May,  when  Tomatoes  fetch  a 
high  price.  I  saw  Tomatoes  in  Covent  Garden 
ticketed  4s.  per  pound  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  May  this  year,  but  it  is  doubtful, 
taking  all  things  into  consideration,  whether 
an  early  crop  under  glass  pays  better  than 
an  early  crop  in  the  open  air.  Suppos- 
ing, for  instance,  one  could  obtain  .some 
warm  situation  in  the  south  of  England  exposed 
to  the  force  of  the  sun,  but  sheltered  from  cold 
winds,  and  could  plant  suitable  kinds  by  the 
acre,  whether  as  much  money  would  not  be 
made  when  all  expenses  were  paid  as  if  one  went 
largely  into  their  culture  under  glass.  In  the 
open-air  culture  of  Tomatoes  there  are  two 
things  specially  necessary,  viz.,  a  good  warm, 
fertile  soil  and  a  free-bearing  early  variety. 
The  land  should  have  been  well  manured  and 
exposed  in  winter  to  the  ameliorating  influence 
of  the  weather.  Then  when  the  month  of  May 
is  waning,  say  from  the  20th  to  the  end  of  the 
month,  having  the  plants  ready  and  well 
hardened  by  exposure,  set  them  out  in  rows 
running  north  and  south,  so  that  the  plants 
may  get  all  the  sunshine,  2  feet  apart  between 
the  rows,  and  15  inches  separating  the  plants  in 
the  row.  Put  a  stake  to  each  plant,  and  a  tie  to 
keep  it  steady  at  the  time  of  planting.  The  sum- 
mer culture  consists  in  keeping  the  plants  free 
from  weeds  by  frequent  hoeing,  rubbing  off  all 
growth  springing  from  the  main  stem  in  the 
bud  state  and  tying  up  the  main  stem  as  it 
grows  to  the  stake.  In  hot  weather  the  plants 
may  require  water,  and  when  the  first  lot  of 
blossoms  is  set  and  begun  to  swell  a  mulch 
of  manure  will  be  beneficial,  and  liquid  manure 
it  it  can  be  obtained.  When  the  fruit  begins  to 
ripen  some  of  the  leaves  may  be  shortened  back 
to  let  in  the  sunshine  more  fully.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  cut  off  any  leaves  entirely  ;  if 
enough  be  cut  back  to  the  last  pair  of  leaflets 
to  let  in  the  light,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to 
strip  the  plants  so  far  of  their  foliage  as  to  cause 
a  sudden  check.  It  is  so  easy  to  do  harm  in 
cutting  off  leaves,  that  I  should  do  such  work 
very  cautiously. 

The  best  method  of  raising  the  plants  for 
planting  on  a  large  scale  is  to  sow  the  seeds 
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thinly  on  a  slight  hotbed  in  March  towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  when  the  young  plants 
are  large  enough  to  handle,  prick  them  off  into 
other  slight  hotbeds  to  get  them  strong  and 
early,  as  a  good  deal  depends  upon  having  good 
plants  put  out  at  the  right  time,  and  a  small, 
weakly,  drawn-up  plant  is  not  of  much  use. 

Varieties. — Laxton's  open-air  Tomato  has 
been  highly  spoken  of  by  friends  who  saw  it 
growing  and  fruiting  last  year  in  Mr.  Laxton's 
grounds.  It  is  very  dwarf  and  sturdy.  I  saw 
a  batch  of  plants  last  week  hardening  off  ready 
to  go  out.  They  were  not  more  than  6  inches 
or  8  inches  high,  and  every  plant  had  a  large 
cluster  of  flower-buds  ready  to  expand  at  the 
top.  The  Orangefield  is  a  good  early  kind. 
Earley's  Defiance  used  to  be  thought  a  good  deal 
of  fyears  ago  ;  the  fruits  of  the  smooth  varieties 
obtain  the  readiest  sale.  If  a  large  kind  is 
wanted,  plant  the  Trophy,  but  those  who  go  in  for 
profit  had  better  plant  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  wrinkled  sorts.  It  is  generally  admitted 
among  large  growers  that  a  good  stock  of  the 
Old  Red  will  take  a  good  deal  of  beating.  It  is 
best  to  grow  the  seed  at  home,  as  this  enables 
each  grower  to  work  out  any  idea  he  may  have 
formed  in  the  matter  of  shape  and  cropping, 
and  also  to  test  the  theory  of  others. 

E.  H. 
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Tulipa  Gesneriana  has  flowered  magnificently 
this  sea  son .  We  saw  a  delightful  mass  of  it  the  other 
day  in  a  Middlesex  cottage  garden. 

The  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  June  12  and  26  and  on  July  10  and  24  pro- 
mise, we  learn,  to  be  exceptionally  interesting. 

Straw^berries  promise  well,  but  need  rain.  There 
is  a  great  show  of  flower,  and  the  fruits  on  the  Vicom- 
tesse  _  Hericart  de  Thury  and  other  early  varieties  are 
swelling  freely. 

The  German  Iris  is  in  perfection  during  the 
present  week.  It  is  a  glorious  town  flower.  A  variety 
named  Purple  King,  blooming  at  Chiswiok,  is  espe- 
cially rich.    Iris  sibirica  will  soon  be  in  beauty. 

Paeonia  lobata  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  Douglas, 
The  Gardens,  Great  Gearies,  llford.  It  is  a  beautiful 
flower,  bright  red,  and  Tulip-Ulje  in  shape— a  single 
self  Paeony  that  deserves  to  be  more  grown. 

Pssonia  anemonaeflora  is  a  single  Pseony  of  a 
very  rich  crimson  colour  and  with  an  Anemone-flowered 
centre.  It  is  of  handsome,  spreading  form,  and  a 
useful  garden  plant.     From  Mr.  J.  Douglas. 

Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum.— We  have  received 
a  photograph  of  a  well-grown  specimen  of  this  Orchid 
from  Mr.  James  Cox,  Woodford,  Broughty  Ferry,  N.B. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  finest  of  aU  the  Dendrobiums. 

We  have  received  flowers  of  Anemone  narcissiflora 
and  Echium  fastuosum  from  Mr.  F.  Bedford,  Straffan. 
Both  these  are  interesting  flowers,  and  the  Echium  is 
remarkable  for  its  depth  of  blue. 

A  Rose  show  will  be  held  at  the  Alexandra  Palace 
on  June  2"  and  28,  and  it  is  intended  to  hold  a  plant, 
fruit,  vegetable,  and  Potato  exhibition;  also  ono  of 
Chrysanthemums,  which  will  take  place  in  November. 

Aubrietia  violacea  is  a  useful  Aubrietia  that 
should  be  left  to  grow  at  will  until  it  makes  a  dense 
mass.  Then  at  this  season  it  presents  a  perfect  carpet 
of  bright  flowers.  For  edging  large  beds  it  is  one  of 
the  best  hardy  things  we  have. 

Balearic  Sandwort  (Arenaria  balearica)  should 
be  planted  on  every  rockery.  It  runs  over  the  bare 
stones  and  hides  them  with  a  mossy  carpet  of  vegeta- 
tion bespangled  at  this  season  with  small  starry  white 
flowers.  It  is  planted  freely  on  the  Kew  rockery,  and 
on  the  moister,  more  shady  spots  does  exceedingly  well. 

OdontogloSBum  Harryanum.— A  fine  form  of 
this  has  been  sent  by  Mr.  Douglas.  The  flowers  are 
massive,  large,  and  well  coloured.  The  stem  bore 
several  blooms.  There  are  many  lino  forms  of  this 
Odontoglosauni  now  in  the  country.  The  fault  of  it  is 
tlie  unexpandcd  character  of  tlju  petals. 

Hose-in-hose  Mimulus  come  to  us  from  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
strictly  Hose-in-hose  character  and  the   colours   ex- 


tremely hrilUant,  varying  from  rich  self  yellowthrough 
shades  of  purple,  with  blotches  and  spots  of  the  most 
vivid  tints.  They  are  of  medium  size,  not  flabby  and 
ungainly,  as  many  of  the  Monkey  Flowers. 

Eedcross  Garden. — On  Saturday  last  Eedcross 
Hall  and  Garden,  Eedcross  Street,  Borough,  were 
opened  to  the  public.  The  expense  of  the  laying  out 
of  the  Redoross  Garden  was  borne  by  the  Countess  of 
Ducie,  and  much  useful  help  was  given  by  the  Kyrle 
Society.  This  open  space  is  a  most  desirable  aecjuisi- 
tion. 

Grape  Duke  of  Buccleuch.— I  send  you  a 
bunch  of  this  Grape.  One  of  the  plants  of  this 
worked  on  the  Black  Hamburgh  is  carrying  fourteen 
bunches,  some  of  which  weigh  2  lbs. — W.  Chuck. 

*#*  Excellent  fruit  of  this  Grape,  the  berries  being 
very  large,  the  flesh  tender  and  juicy,  and  of  a  plea- 
sant flavour. — Ed. 

Scarlet  Austrian  Rose  (Rosa  lutea  var.  punicea) 
has  been  sent  by  Mr.  Ross,  of  Pendell  Court  Gardens, 
Bletohingley.  It  is  a  charming  single  Rose,  perfect  in 
shape  and  brilliant  in  colour.  Tlie  shell-like  petals 
are  glowing  crimson-scarlet,  the  reverse  of  a  bright 
gold-yellow.  It  is  flowering  freely  trained  against  the 
house. 

The  Carpentaria  and  Choisya  in  Shrop- 
shire.— Both  Carpentaria  californica  and  Choisya  ter- 
nata  are  quite  hardy  here  with  the  protection  of  a  wall. 
The  former  flowered  last  year  for  the  first  time,  and 
this  year  is  covered  with  buds;  the  Choisya  is  now 
covered  with  blossoms.  Choisya  temata  does  not 
need  the  protection  of  a  wall. — T.  M.  Bulkeley- 
OwEN,  Tedsmore  Hall,  Shropshire. 

Anthurium  Andreanum. — I  forward  for  your 
opinion  a  spathe  of  the  above.  I  have  seen  larger 
spathes,  but  have  not  yet  observed  one  equal  to  it  in 
colour.  We  have  about  160  plants  of  it  in  pots,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  3  inches  to  18  inches. — W.  Chuck, 
Brodsiuorth  Hall  Gardens,  Doncaster. 

*»*  The  Anthurium  is  a  showy  variety ;  the  spathe 
of  medium  size,  but  of  the  richest  sealing-wax  colour 
imaginable. — Ed. 

A  new  purple  Beech. — We  send  you  herewith 
a  specimen  of  Fagus  purpurea  rosea  marginata  (tri- 
color), which  is  now  in  full  perfection  and  a  grand  ob- 
ject planted  amongst  our  specimens  of  Conifers. — 
Thos.  Ceipps  &  Son. 

***  A  very  distinct  and  beautiful  variety,  the  leaves 
being  purple-brown  with  a  margin  of  dull  crimson. 
The  leaves  when  held  up  to  the  sun  have  a  distinct 
rosy  crimson  shade. — Ed. 

Hybrid  Rhododendrons. — We  have  sent  you 
a  box  containing  a  truss  each  of  Rhododendron  ele- 
gantissimum  and  roseum  odoratum.  These  hybrids 
were  raised  and  sent  out  by  us  some  years  ago,  and 
resulted  from  crossing  a  hardy  white  Azalea  with 
hardy  largo-flowered  Rhododendrons.  The  flowers  of 
both  hybrids  are  sweet-scented. — Isaac  Davies  and 
Son,  Brook  Lane  Nursery,  Ormskirk, 

*#*  Two  beautiful  varieties,  as  welcome  for  their 
sweet  scent  as  for  their  bright  flowers.  Roseum  odo- 
ratum is  of  a  rosy  shade,  and  the  other  is  pinky  white. 
—Ed. 

A  gathering  of  Orchids  from  Mr.  Douglas 
contained  flowers  of  a  fine  variety  of  Cattleya 
Mossiai,  with  the  sepals  of  great  width,  and  a 
brightly  coloured  bloom  of  the  beautiful  C.  Mendeli, 
the  frilled  lip  rosy  purple  and  sulphur-yellow  at 
the  base.  There  also  came  an  exceedingly  good 
form  of  the  Siberian  Cypripedium  macranthum,  a 
Lady  Slipper  that  may  be  grown  with  success  in 
the  greenhouse. 

Lilac  Marie  Leguay.— From  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
and  Son  we  have  the  above-named  beautiful  white 
Lilac,  with  the  following  note  : — 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  send  for  your  inspection 
blooms  of  the  Lilac  Marie  Leguay,  which  we  believe 
to  be  the  finest  of  the  white  Lilacs.  We  have  put  in 
the  box  for  comparison  a  piece  of  alba  grandiflora 
grown  under  precisely  similar  conditions.  This  is  the 
next  best  of  tlie  white  kinds  here,  but  is  inferior  in  all 
respects  to  Marie  Leguay. 

white  Lilacs  and  Lilacs  generally  are  neglected  in 
gardens.  The  name  of  Marie  Leguay  should  be 
noted  as  one  of  the  things  to  plant  next  autumn. 
A  group  of  white  Lilacs  would  be  a  beautiful  one  in 
the  pleasure  ground. 

Flowers  from  Tottenham.— Mr.  T.  S.  Ware 
has  sent  us  a  gathering  of  Poppies.  The  varieties 
of  Papaver  nudicaule,  or  the  Iceland  Poppy,  are 
charming    for    their    elegance    and  beauty.     The 


orange-scarlet  variety  is  especially  rich.  A  magni- 
cent  series  of  the  Oriental  Poppy  also  comes  from 
Mr.  Ware ;  Pink  Beauty,  salmon ;  '.Queen,  bright 
salmon  ;  and  bracteata  multiflora,  rich  crimson,  are 
the  most  striking.  These  open  up  quite  a  new  view 
of  the  Oriental  Poppy. 

Butterfly  Orchis  (Habenaria). — I  send  a  few 
spikes  of  this  lovely  British  Orchid,  Habenaria 
chlorantha.  It  is  plentiful  in  some  of  the  Sussex 
woods,  and  anything  more  beautiful  can  scarcely  be 
imagined  than  strong  colonies  nestling  against  the 
underwood  "  stubs  "  in  dense  shade.  I  found  the 
best  spikes  in  the  densest  shade ;  in  fact,  it  was 
necessary  to  look  closely,  or  they  might  easily  have 
been  passed  by.  They  last  long  in  a  cut  state  and 
have  a  delicate  Vanda-like  perfume. — A.  H. 

White  Lilacs. — Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton  sends 
specimens  of  common  white  Lilac,  and  also  the 
comparatively  new  variety  Marie  Leguay,  to  show 
its  great  superiority  in  beauty  and  size  of  pip.  A 
bush  of  it,  now  covered  with  bloom,  is  a  fine  object. 
He  also  sends  specimens  of  Syringa  Emodi  fol.  var., 
which  is  considered  a  good  and  distinct  variegated 
form.  It  makes  a  pretty  contrast  in  the  centre  of 
a  group  of  other  Lilacs.  The  flowers  are,  unfortu- 
nately, insignificant  and  worthless. 

A  note  from  Laxenburg. — A  few  days  ago  I 
made  an  excursion  to  the  forest,  and  in  the  most 
stony  parts  where  no  Grass  could  exist,  I  found  the 
Chimney  |BeUflower  (Campanula  pjramidalis)  grow- 
ing freely,  associated  with  a  few  low  bushes  of  the 
Smoke  Tree  (Rhus  Cotinus).  Lower  down  near  the 
sea  the  rocks  are  quite  aglow  with  the  Rush  Broom 
(Spartium  junceum).  A  fortnight  ago  Banksian 
Roses  and  the  Tea  Rose  Safrano,  associated  with 
Wistaria,  were  beautiful  on  the  pergolas  in  the 
gardens  here. — Louis  Keopatsch,  Laxenhurg. 

A  fine  Tulip  tree. — When  staying  at  Ashby 
St.  Ledgers,  near  Rugby,  the  residence  of  Mr.  H.  P. 
Senhouse,  I  was  much  struck  by  a  magnificent 
Tulip  tree  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  drawing-room 
windows.  I  measured  it  carefully  and  found  the 
following  to  be  its  dimensions:  Girth  at  4  feet  from 
the  ground,  16  feet  3  inches;  just  above  this  it 
breaks  into  three  forks  with  girths  of  8  feet  2  inches, 
7  feet  7  inches,  and  7  feet  6  inches ;  its  greatest 
spread  of  branch  from  north  to  south  is  88  feet, 
and  from  east  to  west  78  feet;  its  height  is  77  feet. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  noble  specimen,  and  I  should  be 
curious  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers  are  aware  of 
the  existence  in  the  British  Isles  of  a  finer  tree  of 
its  kind.— J.  M.  Wilson. 

German' Asparagus. — Herr  Philippe  Reis,  of 
Mayence,  has  sent  us  a  sample  of  Asparagus  as 
grown  in  his  country.  It  is  of  medium  size,  regular, 
of  an  ivory  white  throughout,  and  of  excellent 
flavour.  It  seems  grown  in  quite  a  different  way 
from  either  the  English  or  the  French,  and  is  com- 
pletely blanched.  Eaten  fresh,  we  should  say  it 
must  be  very  delicate.  Those  who  object  to  the 
French  because  it  is  partially  blanched  would 
naturally  have  much  greater  objection  to  this,  but 
people  who  know  something  of  the  different  sides  of 
the  question  and  have  tasted  the  blanched  Asparagus 
fresh  on  the  spot  will  know  that  the  prejudice 
against  it  is  an  ignorant  one.  No  Asparagus  which 
is  allowed  to  get  green  and  to  open  its  points  in  the 
sun  is  ever  equal  to  the  partially  blanched  shoots. 

The  Bockwood  Lily  in  Ireland. — It  may  in- 
terest you  to  learn  that  a  plant  of  Ranunculus 
LyaUi  has  just  flowered  at  Glasnevin.  This,  so  far 
as  I  can  gather,  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  it  has 
flowered  in  Ireland.  I  send  you  a  photograph  which 
only  imperfectly  conveys  an  idea  of  what  a  fine, 
striking  object  it  was  when  in  full  bloom,  with  seven 
expanded  flowers.  The  cultural  details  are  of  the 
simplest  nature.  For  six  years  it  has  been  grown 
in  a  cold  frame  facing  north,  potted  in  good  stiff 
loam.  Each  season  it  produced  two  leaves,  these 
being  very  thick  and  leathery,  until  this  spring  when 
it  not  only  produced  a  fine  inflorescence,  but  also 
two  extra  leaves,  which  I  trust  I  may  accept  as  an 
intimation  that  the  plant  intends  to  get  stronger 
and  to  flower  regularly. — F.  MooBB. 

*^*  A  coloured  plate  of  this  beautiful  flower  was 
given  in  The  Garden  of  December  31,  1887. 
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THE  TREE  DAHLIA. 
(d.  imperialis.) 
This  is  a  truly  grand  plant,  but  one  which,  from 
its  gigantic  proportions  and  time  of  flowering, 
has  never  become  popular  in  English  gardens. 
The  accompanying  illustration  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  in  the  famous  garden  of  Mons. 
Dognin,  Villa  Valetta,  Cannes,  shows  the 
plant  in  all  its  vigour  and  stateliness,  and  the 
form,  size,  and  beauty  of  the  flowers  are  well 
shown  in  the  figure  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  5813  (1870). 

The  stem  is  stout,  erect,  and  from  12  feet  to 
20  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are  on  long  stalks,  the 
blade  being    divided    into    numerous  leaflets, 


overcome  by  grafting  D.  imperialis  on  to  a  tuber 
of  a  LUiputian  Dahlia,  handsome  pyramids 
6  feet  or  7  feet  high  and  well  flowered  having 
in  this  way  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Salter,  Ham- 
mersmith, in  1870.  The  flowers  are  developed 
in  November  and  December,  otherwise  it  would 
be  possible  to  grow  this  species  out  of  doors 
even  in  England.  At  Kew,  where  it  is  grown 
and  flowered  annually,  the  method  of  culture  is 
as  follows :  The  tuberous  roots  of  the  old  plants 
are  wintered  in  a  cold  frame  till  April  and  then 
started  in  a  little  heat,  so  that  cuttings  may  be 
obtained;  or  the  old  plants  may  be  used  again, 
by  simply  removing  all  the  new  growths  except 
one.  In  June  the  plants  are  plunged  in  a 
shallow  bed  of  fresh  straw  manure,  and  there 


The  Tree  Dahlia  (Dahlia  imperialis)  in  M.  Dognin's  garden,  Villa  Valetta,  Cannes.    Engraved  for  The  Garden. 


forming  an  irregular  triangle  a  yard  through ;  j 
the  flowers  are  in  long,  loose  paniculate  branches 
near  the  top,  and  each  flower  is  7  inches  in 
diameter.  There  are  seven  ray  florets  or  petals 
arranged  regularly  round  the  disc,  each  one 
being  ovate  with  a  long  narrow  point,  the  length 
3  inches,  the  width  1  inch,  and  the  colour  white 
tinged  with  lilac,  and  streaked  at  the  base  with 
blood-red;  the  disc  is  small,  1  inch  across,  and 
composed  of  a  closely-packed  cluster  of  short 
yellow  tubular  florets.  The  height  of  the  plant 
renders  it  unsuitable  for  all  except  tall  con- 
servatories.    This  objection  has,  however,  been 


they  remain  till  the  approach  of  frosty  weather 
renders  their  removal  indoors  necessary.  If  the 
treatment  has  been  liberal,  i  e.,  pots  18  inches 
deep,  soil  a  well-manured  loam,  plenty  of  water, 
with  liijuid  manure  in  the  autumn,  the  stems 
will  be  12  feet  to  15  feet  high  by  the  beginning 
of  October.  They  are  placed  in  the  large  tem- 
perate house  at  the  south  end,  where  they  flower, 
as  already  stated.  This  year  plants  are  being 
treated  in  the  manner  which  Blr.  Salter  fouild 
successful ;  others  have  been  planted  in  the 
beds  in  the  temperate  house,  where  they  will 
remain  all  summer. 


A  second  species,  similar  in  habit  to  D.  im- 
perialis, is  known  as  D.  excelsa,  D.  arborea, 
and  D.  Maximiliana,  the  first  name  being  the 
right  one.  Bates,  the  traveller  who  collected 
this  plant  in  Mexico  in  1834,  states  that  it  grows 
to  a  height  of  30  feet,  and  that  it  has  the 
singular  habit  of  producing  what  are  termed 
single  and  double  flowers  on  the  same  plant. 
The  late  Mr.  Green  proved  Bates'  statement 
true  by  flowering  and  exhibiting  this  species  in 
1879,  some  of  the  flowers  having  a  single  row  of 
ray  florets  surrounding  a  disc  of  small  yellow 
florets,  whilst  others  had  the  disc  florets 
developed  into  long  tubes,  so  that  the  flov/ers 
looked  like  what  are  known  as  Anemone- 
flowered  Chrysanthemums.  In  this  species  the 
flowers  are  5  inches  across,  pale  rose-purple  in 
colour,  and  they  expand  in  December.  It  is 
said  to  be  hardier  than  D.  imperialis,  but,  like 
all  other  Dahlias,  it  will  not  stand  frost,  and  it 
must  therefore  be  removed  into  a  greenhouse  to 
flower. 

These  two  species  form  a  section  of  the  genus 
which  is  said  to  comprise  only  five  species  in  all, 
the  other  three  being  D.  variabilis,  D.  coccinea 
and  D.  Mercki.  These  three  are  the  progenitors 
of  the  hosts  of  forms  of  Dahlias  known  in 
gardens.  The  question  which  naturally  occurs 
to  one  here  is,  if  so  much  has  been  got  out  of 
the  three  last  named  species  by  cultiv.ition, 
selection,  &c.,  cannot  something  be  done  to 
render  these  two  arboreal  species  available  for 
gardens  generally  ? 

Growers  seem  able  to  get  Dahlias  of  any 
height  from  1  foot  to  7  feet.  Is  it  not  possible 
for  the  height  of  these  giants  to  be  reduced  by 
crossing  them  with  dwarf  kinds  I  A  Dahlia  a 
graceful  and  beautiful  in  flower  as  D.  imperialis, 
but  no  higher  than  5  feet  or  G  feet,  and  flower- 
ing at  Christmas  time,  is  surely  worth  striving 
for,  and  it  certainly  does  not  seem  an  impossi- 
bility. W.  W. 

***  This  engraving  is  from  a  photo  taken  in 
the  very  remarkable  garden  of  the  Villa  Valetta 
at  Cannes,  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
in  the  spring  of  the  present  year.  Its  specimens 
of  Palms  and  tropical  vegetation  in  the  open  air 
are  wonderful  to  see,  but  we  doubt  it  anything 
more  beautiful  is  borne  by  such  things  tlian  the 
graceful  inflorescence  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. — Ed. 


Flower  Garden. 


GARDEN  MIMULUS. 
We  niiyht,  with  a  little  trouble,  give  a  re  - 
spectable  list  of  beautiful  flowers  that  are  often 
written  about,  but  completely  hidden  in  some 
botanic  establishment  or  in  the  garden  of  an 
enthusiastic  amateur,  and  unknown  to  those 
who  would  find  in  them  priceless  treasures.  It 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  reproach  to  the 
gardener  to  place  the  Mimulus  or  Monkey 
Flower,  as  "  Fancy"  calls  it,  in  such  a  selection 
as  this ;  but  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  it 
can  be  numbered  amongst  those  useful  plants 
that,  although  possessing  splendid  capabilities 
for  the  garden,  have  never  received  rightful 
recognition.  This  is  hackneyed  language,  but 
it  bears  repetition  in  reference  to  the  gay,  free- 
flowering,  and  easily  grown  Monkey  Flower. 
There  are  several  objections ,  often  urged 
against  the  Mimulus,  one  of  which  is  that  it  is 
of  a  straggling,  untidy  growth,  and  another  that 
it  is  fastidious  in  its  requirements  as  to  soil  and 
position.  The  first  of  these  objections  is  over- 
come now  by  the  excellent  strains  given  us  by 
the  florist,  who  by  careful  selection  has  raised  a 
race  of  flowers  as  brUliant,  diversified  and  telling 
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as  those  of  tlie  Gloxinia,  and  has  improved  the 
habit  by  judicious  cross-breeding.  In  respect 
to  the  other  objection,  it  is  true  that  the 
Mimulus  will  not  grow  anywhere  ;  but  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Pansy  and  many  another 
hardy  garden  flower.  The  Mimulus  and  the 
Pansy,  indeed,  have  something  in  common. 
Both  like  a  cool  moist  position  and  a  deep 
holding  loamy  soil,  and  neither  object  to 
the  sunshine  if  they  are  well  provided  for  in 
these  particulars.  Mr.  Dean  has  an  excellent 
strain  of  Mimulus  in  his  seed  grounds  at  Bed 
font,  and  a  glance  at  these  suggests  the  question 
that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  for  this  flower  to 
become  comparatively  common.  There  are  now 
several  strains  of  great  merit  in  this  country, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Dean  is  the  result  of  crossing 
the  older  spotted  varieties  of  M.  maculosus  with 
the  brilliant,  but  far  too  fleeting  M.  cupreus. 
By  careful  selection  for  several  years,  a  strain 
of  bushy,  dwarf  varieties  has  been  secured, 
the  flowers  exhibiting  a  surprising  range  of 
colouring,  from  the  most  brilliant  velvety  crim- 
son to  mottled,  blotched,  and  spotted  forms  of 
all  shades  and  depths  of  hue,  while  the  seed- 
pods  are  small,  a  point  of  no  small  importance. 
Those  varieties  that  have  yellow  grounds  overlaid 
with  blotches  of  crimson,  are  very  telling,  and 
we  noticed  also,  with  satisfaction,  that  "  size  " 
is  not  aimed  at,  as  we  much  prefer  those  flowers 
that  are  of  medium  proportions  and  have  plenty 
of  substance,  as  these  best  resist  rains,  heat, 
and  drought,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  more 
delicate  beauty.  Mr.  Dean  also  had,  a  few  days 
ago,  in  full  bloom,  a  bed  of  a  variety  called 
Self  Brilliant.  The  flowers  are  of  average 
size,  and  of  the  most  dazzling  reddish  crimson, 
that  varies  a  little  in  depth,  but  is  always  vivid 
and  remarkably  so  in  the  bright  sunlight.  In 
this  batch  many  of  the  flowers  showed  decided 
tendency  to  doubling,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by 
careful  selection  a  race  of  double-flowered  Mi- 
mulus will  be  promoted. 

Although  the  cultivation  of  the  Monkey 
Flower  presents  no  difficulties,  there  are 
certain  points  that  should  be  observed  if 
we  wish  for  the  greatest  success.  The  prac- 
tice with  Mr.  Dean  —  and  it  may  likewise  be 
followed  with  advantage  by  others — is  to 
sow  the  seed,  not  in  the  spring,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  but  in  the  autumn,  about 
November,  and  keep  the  plants  in  a  cool  house. 
When  of  suflicient  size  dibble  them  out,  and 
treat,  as  is  usual,  with  things  of  this  character. 
This  treatment  is  advocated,  as  by  it  the  plants 
have  all  tiie  winter  to  grow,  and  the  result  is  a 
bushy,  vigorous  specimen  with  plenty  of  strong 
side  shoots ;  whereas  this  is  not  the  case  with 
those  that  have  only  had  a  comparatively  short 
time  to  make  growth.  There  is  another  ad- 
vantage in  the  Mimulus,  and  that  is,  it  is  not 
tender,  like  many  of  the  plants  used  for  bedding. 
It  is  quite  safe  to  put  them  out  the  first  week  in 
April,  and  those  that  are  not  planted  in  the 
garden  may  be  potted  on  and  grown  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory. 
Monkey  Flowers,  when  in  full  health  and 
flower,  make  excellent  pot  plants  if  given  only 
ordinary  attention. 

From  what  has  been  written,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Mimulus  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  useful 
bedding  plant.  There  is  many  a  cool,  moist 
comer  in  the  garden  given  up  to  weeds  or 
rubbish  of  some  sort  that  might  be  converted 
into  a  brilliant  flower  bed  with  the  help  of  the 
shade  and  moist-loving  Monkey  Flower.  It 
requires  no  skill  to  grow  it  to  pei-fection  ;  the 
flowers  oiler  a  great  variety  of  bright  colours, 
and  when  planted  in  suitable  soil  and  position 
the   flowering   season   often   extends   over   the 


whole  summer  more  or  less,  and  is,  therefore, 
not  so  fleeting  as  one  might  suppose  from  the 
fragile  expression  of  the  blooms. 


NOTES  ON  HAKDY  PLANTS. 
Primula  Clusiana. — It  is  not  only  interesting, 
but  useful,  by  way  of  learning  something  of  the 
requirements  of  certain  plants,  to  take  note  of 
their  root  habit  when  in  full  vigour.  I  have  just 
lifted  some  of  this  brilliant  and  free-flowering 
Primrose  for  dividing,  and  the  plants,  which  have 
been  in  deep  and  rich  vegetable  mould,  have  roots 
quite  a  foot  long.  In  taking  offsets  I  find  it  better 
to  shorten  by  2  inches  all  such  roots  by  a  clean 
cut.  Some  plants  of  the  white  Alpine  Crowfoot 
(Ranunculus  alpestris)  and  Androsace  sarmentosa, 
grown  in  pots  18  inches  deep,  had  both  rooted 
through  the  bottom.  We  should  surely  be  doing 
the  right  thing  if  we  gave  greater  depth  of  light 
and  rich  soil  to  many  of  our  alpine  plants. 

Anemone  narcissiflora. — I  find  that  it  is  not 
merely  climate  which  causes  this  to  often  die  out 
in  gardens  where  once  it  flourished  grandly,  as 
from  north  and  south  alike  it  is  complained  of.  If 
strong  stools  are  examined  they  will  be  found  to 
have  their  roots  literally  decayed  and  splitting 
into  pieces  like  thin  strips  of  bark.  Besides,  the 
root  is  often  infested  with  insects  of  the  wireworm 
and  centipede  types.  My  remedy  for  keeping  the 
stock  in  health,  and  otherwise  increasing  a  most 
desirable  Windflower  now  evidently  very  scarce,  at 
least  with  the  trade,  is  to  grow  it  on  the  single 
crown  principle,  or  nearly  so.  This  necessitates 
frequent  division  of  the  roots,  and  the  plant  cer- 
tainly enjoys  a  biennial  change  of  soil  and  position. 
Spring — when  the  shoots  are  just  visible — is  the 
best  time  to  divide.  All  the  parts  should  have  a 
crown,  and  the  roots  should  be  kept  as  long  as 
possible.  After  this  operation  growth  goes  on  with 
rapidity,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  not  only  do 
the  roots  soon  become  strong,  but  also  for  a  while 
they  are  free  from  the  pests  referred  to. 

Rock  Jasmine  (Androsace  Chamajjasme)  does 
best  here  in  gritty  stuff,  like  road-scrapings,  which 
can  hardly  ever  become  dried  up,  like  soil  of  a  free 
texture,  and  this  I  consider  to  be  a  most  important 
condition  to  attain.  A  dressing  of  fine  humns,  how- 
ever, is  beneficial,  and  if  given  in  spring,  the  active 
roots  about  the  collar,  and  those  which  issue  from 
the  half-stem  and  stolon-like  parts,  soon  appropriate 
the  rich  food.  Once  you  get  this  rare  alpine  plant 
well  established,  it  is  not  easily  killed,  for  every  bit 
of  rootlet  will  bristle  with  living  points  in  the 
spring,  and  soon  "  show  up  "  in  nice  tufts,  /  e.,  if  the 
grubs  of  weevils  and  daddy-longlegs  do  not  infest 
the  roots,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  I  may  add,  how- 
ever, that  these  pests  are  not  so  frequent  in  the 
gritty  stuff  mentioned. 

Double  blue  Hepatica. — I  am  not  aware  that 
there  are  two  forms  of  this  with  light  and  deep 
blue  flowers.  I  believe  that  the  normal  hue,  if  we 
may  call  it  such,  of  the  double  flower  is]a  dark  blue, 
but  I  do  not  deny  that  very  often  the  flowers  are 
pale,  and  even  dingy,  or  slaty-blue.  The  causes  for 
such  dim  colour,  however,  are  local  and  various,  and 
without  going  into  these  I  can  safely  state  that 
where  plants  are  well  established  and  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  the  colour  will  always  be  found  to  be 
a  deep  and  unchanging  blue,  and  I  believe  that 
were  the  plants  of  the  supposed  pale  sort  taken  and 
placed  in  similar  conditions  in  time,  the  colour 
would  become  the  same  deep  blue.  I  have  also 
known  this  charming  old  flower  to  resent  dis- 
turbance, or  a  change  it  did  not  like,  by  producing 
washed-out  flowers,  practically  single,  not  true 
single  liowers  with  the  seed  organs,  but  with  merely 
the  guard  sepals  and  a  dot  like  a  turquoise  in 
the  middle.  The  plant  loves  moisture  and  a  deep 
sweet  soil  of  a  friable  texture.  I  have  still  plants 
in  flower  which  began  to  bloom  in  the  last  week  of 
February.  J.  WoOD. 

WoodviUe,  Kirhstall. 


Old  Dahlia  plants.— Old  Dahlia  plants  are 
better  than  young  ones  for  supplying  cut  flowers. 
Young  plants  by  the  time  they  are  hardened  off  and 


fit  for  planting  in  the  open  air  are  not  large,  even 
by  the  end  of  May,  and  if  put  in  rich  soil  the  season 
is  far  advanced  before  many  blooms  appear.  But 
for  the  last  few  seasons  I  have  relied  for  our  early 
supply  of  blooms  upon  old  roots  that  are  lifted  in 
autumn  and  stored  in  boxes  of  soil  in  a  cold  house. 
In  spring,  through  the  warmer  weather,  and  giving 
water  when  required,  they  start  into  growth  slowly, 
but  very  strongly.  The  first  shoots  are  saved  on 
the  plants,  and  when  the  latter  are  about  G  inches 
high  they  are  set  out  of  doors  in  the  shelter  of  a 
wall  and  covered  with  mats  put  over  them  at  night 
as  long  as  there  is  any  danger  from  frost.  In  May 
they  are  finally  planted  out,  generally  with  buds 
already  showing  on  them,  and  a  few  evergreen 
branches  are  put  round  them  to  break  the  wind, 
that  is  generally  very  trjing  to  tender  plants  during 
that  month.  As  soon  as  summer  weather  comes  I 
do  not  have  to  wait  long  for  Dahlia  flowers.  The 
sorts  we  find  most  useful  are  the  white  and  red 
Cactus  and  the  small  fancy  and  pompon  varieties, 
also  the  singles.  I  think  many  who  complain  of 
the  lateness  of  their  Cactus  Dahlias  blooming  would 
find  this  plan  answer. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

Globe  Flowers  (Trollius). — Amongst  the  many 
flowers  now  in  full  beauty  in  the  hardy  garden  we 
must  include  the  Globe  Flowers,  that  are  wonderfully 
gay,  free  and  brilliant  in  colour.  There  are  several 
kinds,  but  a  few  of  them  differ  very  little  from  each 
other,  and  to  all,  except  the  critical  plant- lover,  are 
identical.  A  collection  of  them  in  the  Tottenham 
Nursery  showed  this.  The  common  T.  europfons  is 
one  of  our  finest  border  perennials,  the  foliage  tufted, 
and  the  flowers  globular  in  shape  and  yellow  in 
colour,  but  scarcely  so  striking  as  those  of  the 
Japanese  T.  Fortune!  fl.-pl.  This  is  of  tall  growth, 
the  flowers  large,  abundant  and  of  a  showy  orange- 
scarlet  ;  they  are  borne  freely  throughout  the 
summer  months.  T.  Loddigesianus  is  of  very  free 
growth,  making  plenty  of  leaves  and  producing  a 
great  number  of  flowers,  which  are  of  similar  colour 
to  those  of  the  common  T.  europ:uus.  T.  Ledebouri 
is  very  similar,  and  we  can  say  the  same  of  cauca- 
sious,  altaicus,  and  medius,  but  one  known  as  gigan- 
teus  is  of  compactor  habit  than  the  majority,  with 
the  foliage  of  a  deeper  green,  and  the  yellow  flowers 
are  borne  on  taller  stems.  Those  who  take  an  inte- 
rest in  the  Globe  Flowers  will  not  forget  T.  asiaticus. 

Paris  Daisies  in  the  flower  garden. — These 
look  best  when  dotted  in  a  groundwork  of  some 
low-growing  plants,  the  Daisies  being  planted  at 
rather  wide  intervals,  so  as  not  altogether  to  spoil 
the  effect  of  the  carpet.  A  pretty  bed  of  this  kind 
I  noted  last  year.  The  Daisies  were  the  common 
white  kind,  and  planted  4  feet  apart,  the  intervals 
being  filled  up  with  Purple  King  ^'erbenas,  closely 
pegged  down.  Hound  the  outer  edge  of  the  bed, 
which  was  a  circle  some  14  feet  or  15  feet  in  dia- 
meter, there  was  a  band  of  Crystal  Palace  Gem 
Pelargoniums — three  rows  of  about  2  feet  wide. 
These  Daisies  are  very  nice,  when  well  grown,  to 
plunge  about  in  the  amateur's  garden  in  pots.  In 
this  way  they  may  be  made  to  do  double  duty — 
flower  in  the  garden  all  summer,  and  in  the  green-  . 
house  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  There 
has  been  a  large  plant  of  the  small-flowered  white 
Daisy  plunged  out  in  the  forecourt  of  a  house  near 
where  I  am  writing  from  the  first  week  in  May.  I 
saw  the  gardener  bring  the  plant  out,  and  stand  it 
in  the  corner  against  a  background  of  Pyracantha, 
with  which  the  wall  was  covered.  The  wind  was 
rather  fresh,  and  blew  it  over.  Then  he  fetched  a 
stick  and  some  matting;  but  that  was  not  a  success. 
Then  the  thought  seemed  to  dawn  upon  him  tc 
dig  a  hole  and  set  the  pot  in  it,  and  the  idea 
was  immediately  acted  on.  And  now,  as  a  little 
sparkling  picture,  the  thing  is  perfect,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  (as  the  garden  abuts  against  a  public 
street)  that  many  will  see  and  imitate ;  and  so  the 
formal  square  of  gravel  in  many  forecourts  will  be 
improved  by  dropping  in  here  and  there  well-grown 
plants  of  various  liinds  to  give  variety. — E. 

A  note  on  Snapdragons. — This  old-fashioned 
border  plant  never  pleases  so  much  as  when  it  has 
grown  into  large  bushy  clumps,  the  result  of  two  years' 
growth,  and  in  the  case  of  the  striped  varietiep,  . 
which  many  prize  so  much  for  the  vivid  and  variously 
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coloured  flowers,  are  frequently  in  the  first  year 
selE-coloured,  developing  their  true  character  the 
second  season.  It  is  also  the  second  year  plants 
that  flower  the  strongest  and  from  which  the  greatest 
crop  of  seed  can  be  obtained,  a  point  of  importance 
where  seed-saving  is  a  consideration.  Mr.  Dean,  in 
his  Bedfont  ground,  has  a  batch  of  two-year-old 
Snapdragons  that  were  pushing  iato  vigorous 
growth,  having  lived  through  the  past  treacherous 
winter  safely.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  the 
Antirrhinum  is  killed  outright  in  a  severe  season, 
especially  when  the  soil  is  cold  and  damp. 


THE  HARDY  FLOWER  BORDER. 
Theke  is  probably  more  work  to  be  done  amongst 
hardy  border  flowers  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  year.  In 
the  case  of  old-established  borders,  many  herbaceous 
plants  will  be  growing  vigorously,  and  if  the  soil  is 
suitable  for  the  plants,  many  of  them  will  produce  a 
larger  number  of  flower-stems  than  ought  to  remain. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  such  vigorous- 
growing  things  as  the  Phlox,  double  and  single 
Delphiniums,  perennial  Lupines,  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
and  others  of  similar  character.  It  is  desirable 
that  all  this  class  of  plants  should  be  gone  over  at 
once,  and  where  it  is  seen  that  the  flower-stems  are 
too  numerous,  to  cut  out  the  weakly  ones  close 
down  to  the  soil.  Those  that  are  left  will  make  a 
stronger  growth  and  produce  larger  heads  of  flowers. 
But  this  thinning  out  requires  to  be  carefully  done, 
and  as  far  as  possible  every  plant  should  be  allowed 
to  assume  its  natural  character.  Nothing  disfigures 
herbaceous  plants  so  much  as  to  cut  away  all  the 
outside  stems  and  leave  a  few  tied  up  in  bundles  in 
the  middle. 

The  diversity  of  form  in  which  the  various  sub- 
jects grow  is  a  point  that  should  receive  attention. 
The  Delphiniums,  for  instance,  do  not  grow  far 
away  from  the  crown,  but  send  up  a  great  number 
of  flower-spikes,  and  there  are  many  others  which 
grow  in  the  same  way.  The  proper  plan  of  dealing 
with  them  is  to  cut  out  those  in  the  middle  and 
leave  the  outside  stems,  selecting,  of  course,  the 
strongest  to  remain.  The  tall-growing  Phloxes  are 
in  many  cases  allowed  to  carry  more  stems  than 
their  roots  can  support,  and  in  consequence  the  heads 
of  flowers  are  small.  The  effect  would  be  much  finer 
if  a  strong  plant  were  only  allowed  to  carry  four  or 
five  spikes  of  bloom,  because  they  would  be  much 
larger.  Next  to  a  judicious  thinning  out  of  the 
crowded  shoots  is  that  of  tying  up  those  which  re- 
quire support.  In  a  strong  soil  the  growth  will  be 
so  vigorous  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  without  sticks 
and  ties  altogether,  if  the  border  is  to  be  kept  in 
good  condition.  But  a  too  free  use  of  stakes  will 
make  the  aspect  of  the  place  formal.  The  plan  of 
gathering  up  a  large  armful  of  growth  and  tying  it 
up  in  a  bundle  with  a  stake  in  the  middle  must  be 
condemned.  Where  the  flower-stems  grow  any  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  the  plant,  two  or  more 
stakes  should  be  used ;  but  in  every  case  the  growth 
should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  allowed  to  retain  its 
natural  character.  It  is  too  much  the  practice  to 
overcrowd  these  borders.  Variety  is  all  very  well; 
but  it  is  the  fairly  large  masses  that  create  an 
effect.  A  number  of  small  bits  may  be  interesting 
to  the  specialist;  but  a  mixed  border  of  hardy 
flowers  should  contain  masses  of  flowers. 

The  foliage  of  the  bulbs  that  occupy  the  border 
should  be  preserved,  and  this  is  a  very  important 
point.  The  old  flower-stems  on  such  bulbs  as  Tulips 
and  Daffodils  may  be  cut  off  with  advantage,  bat 
not  a  green  leaf  should  be  injured  or  the  bulbs  will 
be  weakened.  I  have  seen  many  instances  when 
plants  and  bulbs  of  many  kinds  that  have  recently 
gone  out  of  flower  have  been  recklessly  bereft  of 
every  green  leaf  for  the  sake  of  neatness.  Such  a 
thoughtless  act  is  thwarting  Nature  in  a  way  that 
she  is  sure  to  resent — for  whether  it  is  a  plant  or  a 
bulb  such  treatment  is  sure  to  end  in  a  few  weak 
flowers  the  next  year;  and  if  continued  for  two  or 
three  seasons,  the  existence  of  theplantis  threatened. 
In  the  case  of  bulbs  not  a  leaf  should  be  injured  or 
removed  until  it  is  quite  yellow,  for  until  they  have 
arrived  at  that  condition,  the  process  of  maturation 
is    not   complete.    With  regard  to  watering,  the 


plants  in  these  borders  do  not  get  the  attention 
they  deserve.  The  tall-growing  Phlox  and  the 
double  and  single  Pyrethrums  delight  in  having 
plenty  of  root  moisture,  and  they,  in  common  with 
many  plants  of  similar  growth,  cannot  be  grown 
well  without  it. — J.  C.  C,  in  Field. 


OLD  DOUBLE  DAFFODILS  FROM 
IRELAND. 
In  answer  to  "J.  C.  B."  in  The  Garden  (p.  481"), 
I  wish  to  note  that  this  theory  of  double  solid 
trunks  to  common  Daftodils  puzzled  me  for 
years  ;  but  the  memorable  dry  cold  spring  of 
1888  and  the  previous  dry  summer  of  1887 
fully  elucidate  the  mystery.  I  have  been  a 
cultivator  of  the  bulbs  procured  from  all  cli- 
mates for  years,  and  have  found  that  col- 
lected bulbs  of  Telamonius  plenus  always 
have  had  solid  trunks  when  procured  from 
the  flat  swamps  and  rich  meadows  in  the 
counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  particularly 
in  the  ricli  Gra.ss  and  butter-producing  districts 
of  the  Golden  Vein,  and  more  so  as  we  go 
north  to  Templemore  and  the  great  Bog  of  Allen. 
The  conclusion  drawn  from  this  experience  is, 
that  in  such  districts  last  summer's  sun,  with  all 
its  heat  in  the  soil,  did  not  reach  the  bulbs 
planted  probably  in  Grass  and  at  a  good  depth, 
as  I  believe  that  extreme  heat  in  the  earth  and 
a  very  warm  June  and  July  will  naturally  run 
the  flower  the  ensuing  year  to  a  rose  formation. 
All  the  common  Daffodils  in  the  counties  of 
Cork  and  Kerry,  which  are  tillage  counties  and 
light  of  surface,  were  produced  in  a  broken 
stats  this  year,  and  numbers  of  these  quite 
green,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  lack  of  moisture 
and  excess  of  easterly  wind  in  February,  pre- 
ceded by  a  very  mild  January,  and  prematurely 
encouraged  above  the  soil,  as  Shakespeare  has  it, 
to  be  afterwards  as  their  "greatness  isa-ripening 
to  be  nipped  in  the  bud.''  To  make  my  remarks 
fully  understood,  I  flowered  double  Daflbdils 
this  present  year  that  were  gathered  last 
July  on  the  swamps  by  the  rivers  Barrow, 
Suir  and  Shannon,  and  they  were  solid  trunked, 
while  the  same  supplies  gathered  in  same  locali- 
ties in  1886  were  solid  last  year  and  very 
beautiful,  but  this  year  are  rose  formed.  The 
soil  at  Temple  Hill  is  rich,  sandy,  and  loamy 
in  nature,  resting  on  solid  layers  of  limestone, 
while  the  districts  mentioned  are  low  flats,  and 
moist  even  in  the  driest  summers.  I  am  this 
year  going  to  plant  some  rose  formed  bulbs  in 
a  shady,  moist  spot,  and  at  a  depth  of  8  inches, 
and  am  certain  after  two  seasons  they  will  come 
solid  trunked  again.  The  inference  is  that 
when  the  bulbs  are  ripened  slowly  at  a  good 
depth  and  in  cool  soil,  we  shall  have  solid  trum- 
pets and  tke  versa  with  light  i^lantings  in  warm 
soils,  and  in  both  cases  very  much  depends  on 
the  warmth  and  heat  of  the  previous  months  of 
June  and  July.  That  most  beautiful  of  all 
double  Daflbdils  (capax)  was  never  so  fully 
double  as  this  season  ;  the  same  with  odorus 
plenus  and  cernuus  plenns.  The  flowers  of  the 
latter,  perfectly  solid  in  1887,  were  this  year  flat 
in  shape  and  fully  double,  lesembling  a  well- 
developed  bloom  of  white  Turban  Ranunculus.  I 
am  anxious  to  hear  what  better  authorities  will 
say  on  the  matter.  W.  B.  Hartland. 

Temple  Hill,   Cork. 


Iris  paradoxa. — I  have  sent  off  a  flower  of  the 
rare  and  remarkable  Iris  paradoxa,  one  of  the 
Onocyclus  group,  and  it  not  the  largest,  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  striking  of  that  small  section. 
It  appears  quite  as  hardy,  and  perhaps  rather  freer 
in  growth  than  I.  iberica,  which  it  closely  resembles 
in  habit  and  foliage.  As  you  will  see,  the  standards 
are  of  a  deep  purplish  black,  with  darker  veins,  the 
colour  being  somewhat  paler  in  the  claws.    The 


falls — though  the  word  is  quite  inappropriate  in 
the  case  of  this  species — are  spreading,  quite  con- 
vex, rounded  at  the  tip  and  almost  entirely  covered 
with  a  short  black  velvet-like  pile,  which  should  be 
examined  with  a  half-inch  lens.  A  narrow  flesh- 
coloured  naked  band  crosses  the  tip,  and  the 
margin  all  round  is  curiously  mottled  with  a  similar 
shade  of  colour.  The  petaloid  stigmas  contrast 
strongly  by  their  greenish  yellow  ground  speckled 
with  purple  spots.  Apparently  the  spathe  is  but 
one-flowered. — W.  Thompson,  Ijisirich. 

*^,*  A  most  interesting  Iris.  The  flowers  very 
rich  in  colour.  A  coloured  plate  of  it  was  given  in 
The  Garden  for  December  24,  1.S87.— Ed. 

The  Oriental  Poppy  (Papaver  orientale)  is 
commenciner  to  flower  vigorously.  The  striking 
foliai^'e  of  this  suggests  its  further  use  for  wida  her- 
baceous borders.  The  variety  bracteatum  is  deeper 
in  colour  and  less  robust,  if  anything ;  but  we 
scarcely  want  both  in  a  garden.  Mr.  Ware,  of 
Tottenham,  has  a  pink  variety  called  Pink  Beauty. 

"Wallflowers  at  Brighton.— On  the  almost  per- 
pendicular banks  of  chalk  foraiing  the  deep  railway 
cuttings  just  outside  Brighton  station  the  Wall- 
flowers are  blooming  in  thousands.  When  I  saw  them 
late  in  May  they  were  at  their  best,  and  I  rejoiced  to 
think  they  would  long  be  beautiful,  being  quite  in- 
accessible to  any  flower  despoiler. — A.  H. 

Golden  Thyme. — Although  looked  upon  as  a 
common  plant,  nothing  so  effective  has  been  seen 
in  the  rock  garden  for  the  last  four  months  as 
Golden  Thyme.  Nestling  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  or 
in  nooks  or  corners  is  the  proper  position  for  Goldea 
Thyme.  Dividing  the  roots  when  young  or  propagating, 
by  inserting  cuttings  in  a  cold  frame  during  October^ 
are  the  best  means  of  increasing  the  young  stock. 

The  Buck  Bean  (Menyanthes  trifoliata). — There 
is  a  quaint  and  singular  beauty  about  this  that  should 
place  it  foremost  among  British  aquatic  plants.  When 
the  spikes  rise  up  from  the  water  the  buds  are  of  a 
beautiful  pink,  but  the  flower  expands  in  pearly  white- 
ness, every  petal  being  covered  with  little  white  fila- 
ments, giving  the  whole  flower  a  fringed  appearance. 
I  met  with  a  poolful  of  it  a  few  days  ago  and  picked 
some  of  the  finest  spikes. — A.  H. 

Saxifraga  granulata  fl.-pl.  is  largely  grown  in 
some  cottage  gardens  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  a 
grand  border  plant  it  is,  as  it  flowers  so  freely  at  this 
season.  Given  a  good  depth  of  soil,  which  need  not 
be  over-rich,  it  will  grow  well.  We  have  it  in  a  sunny 
spot  on  the  rockery,  but  being  rather  dry  at  times,  it 
does  not  succeed  so  well  as  in  the  borders  where  it  has 
a  deeper  root-run. — South  Hants. 

Tulipa  Greigi  I  saw  very  fine  in  Messrs.  Cannell's 
nursery  at  Swanley  lately.  In  the  full  sun  it  displays 
its  brilliant  colour  and  the  dark  blotches  in  the  centre 
of  the  flower.  Its  foliage  is  showy,  being  heavily  veined 
with  purple.  In  the  same  nursery  beside  Greigi  was 
planted  Tulipa  cruenta,  which  is  a  novel  variety  with 
its  long,  twisted,  narrow  petals  of  a  peculiar  colour. 
Those  wishing  for  variety  in  the  garden  in  the  way  of 
Tulips  should  plant  these  two. — A. 

Self  Pansies. — A  self  b'ue  Pansy  that  seems  to 
be  the  best  of  its  colour  yet  raised  is  the  variety 
known  as  Archie  Grant.  It  is  like  Holyrood,  bat  thi.^ 
is  blotched,  while  the  other  is  not.  An  excellent 
yellow  Pansy,  as  useful  for  the  girden  as  for  the 
exhibition,  is  George  Eudd;  it  is  clear  bright  yellow, 
very  free,  robust  and  neat.  Both  these  are  likely  to 
become  market  Pansies,  and  there  is  now  considerable 
demand  for  the  first  of  the  two  named. 

Alyssum  saxatile  compactum. — When  planted 
in  bold  masses  on  the  rockery  this  Alyssum  produces 
an  effect  which  must  he  seen  to  be  realised  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  The  older  the  plants  the  hotter 
they  flower  if  liberally  treated  with  some  manure 
at  the  roots  now  and  again.  After  flowering  cat  off 
the  old  flower-spikes,  both  for  appearance  sake  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  plants  themselves,  as  upon  the 
free  growth  made  after  flowering  depends  the  next 
season's  crop  of  bloom.  Any  soil  will  suit  it,  and  the 
sunnier  the  spot  the  better  as  long  as  the  plants  are 
supphed  with  satficient  moisture  at  the  roots. — B. 

Epimedium  pinnatum  is  much  valued  for  its 
beautifully  bronzy  veined  leaves  on  a  light  green 
ground  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Its  pale  yellow  flowers 
are  rather  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  foliage, 
which  is  very  lasting  in  a  cut  state,  and  associates  well 
with  almost  any  kind  of  cut  flowers.  By  the  margins 
of  lakes,  in  nooks  and  corners  of  the  rockery,  in  bold 
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masses  or  in  the  herbaceous  borders,  it  flourishes 
equally  well.  Division  of  the  roots  is  a  ready  means 
of  increasing  the  stock. — B. 


ALPINE  AURICULAS. 


In  decrying,  as  you  appear  to  do,  on  page  428,  alpine 
Auriculas  that  "  show  any  pale  shadings,  lacings, 
or  washy  marginal  edges,"  I  think  you  are  unjust 
to  some  of  the  prettiest  members  of  the  family.  We 
have  an  abundance  of  "rich  crimson  and  purple- 
maroon  selfs ; "  so  many,  indeed,  that  there  is 
but  little  difference  among  many  of  them.  It 
could  be  observed  at  the  recent  exhibition  of  the 
National  Auricula  Society  at  South  Kensington  that 
pretty  shaded  pale-coloured  varieties  were  very  few 
indeed,  while  those  of  darker  shades  were  quite 
abundant.  Occasionally,  ladies  come  and  inspect 
my  collection  of  alpine  Auriculas,  and  I  invariably 
find  they  prefer  all  the  laced  varieties  and 
shaded  flowers  of  pale  blue,  mauve,  violet,  and  lilac 
shades  to  the  more  striking,  and  to  you  more  pleas- 
ing, deep-coloured  flowers.  Many  of  these  pretty 
light  flowers  you  would  term  "  washy,"  a  kind  of 
floral  adjective  that  is  launched  against  many  pale 
coloured  flowers  that  to  some  are  charming  in  the 
extreme.  Now  in  the  case  of  exhibition  alpine  Au- 
riculas there  are  two  classes,  one  with  golden  and 
one  with  white  centres,  though  under  the  head  of 
white  centres  are  included  some  that  are  creamy, 
and  even  primrose-white.  Our  best  light  flowers 
are  those  that,  like  George  Lightbody,  Tenniel,  con- 
spicua,  and  a  few  others,  are  shaded  with  vary- 
ing tints  of  mauve  or  violet.  Some  of  these  flowers 
open  with  a  rare  beauty  of  expression  ;  but  as  the 
pips  age  they  deepen  in  colour,  the  shadings  are  less 
distinct,  and  they  take  on  a  blurred  and  confused 
appearance.  Even  that  beautiful  white-centred  va- 
riety, Mr.  Harry  Turner,  shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Slough,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul 
tural  Society,  has  this  fault ;  the  delicate  shading 
which  was  so  much  admired  becomes  dark  and  less 
attractive  with  age.  The  white-centred  flowers  are 
weak  in  another  respect.  The  white  centre  decays 
before  the  marginal  character,  and  takes  on  a  pallid 
cold  hue,  which  has  a  forbidding  expression.  And 
especially  is  this  the  case  when  white  or  pale  sul- 
phur centres  are  associated  with  dark  marginal 
colours,  as  the  contrast  appears  the  more  objection- 
able. Some  flowers  that  are  admissible  as  white 
centres — Diadem,  for  instance— open  with  a  pale  sul- 
piur  centre,  which  becomes  white  with  age,  and 
ttms  flowers  with  centres  of  two  different  colours 
can  be  found  upon  the  same  plant.  I  noticed  this 
confusion  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Turner's 
seedling  alpine  varieties  shown  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  best  and  truest 
white-centred  flowers  are  those  that  have  delicate 
violet  and  mauve  marginal  colours— tints  that  I  am 
afraid  you  would  be  disposed  to  term  "  washy."  There 
i3  a  chasteness  and  appropriateness  of  harmony 
between  the  white  centre  and  the  delicate  marginal 
tints.  There  is  no  violent  contrast,  as  between  white 
and  dark  violet-purple  or  crimson.  It  is  this  beanti- 
lal  and  delicate,  chaste  and  tender  shading  that  I 
want  to  see  in  association  with  the  white  centre. 
Mr.  Turner  will  admit  that  we  have  very  few  white- 
centred  flowers  of  high  quality,  and  he  states  that 
but  few  come  among  his  seedlings.  It  is  this  class 
of  flower  that  our  raisers  should  seek  to  improve. 
I  have  been  attempting  it  in  a  small  way,  and 
the  variety  named  Hetty  Dean,  to  which  the 
lloral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
recently  gave  a  unanimous  certificate  of  merit, 
proves  I  have  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful.  We 
require  a  white  centre  that  will  remain  white,  and 
not  die  quickly  to  a  dull  ivory-white.  We  want 
marginal  colours  of  mauve,  violet,  and  blue,  with 
more  delicate  shadings  that  will  stand,  and  not  be- 
come blurred  and  darkened,  mingled  and  confused, 
and  that  will  stand  and  die  away  without  losing 
much  of  their  beauty.  These  qualities  must  be  in 
association  with  good-sized,  stout,  and  well-formed 
pips,  flat  and  smooth,  the  zones  of  colour  being 
also  approximately  harmonious  in  point  of  equality 
of  dimensions.  Such  flowers  as  Susie  Matthews, 
conspicua.  Mauve  Qaeen,  Tenniel,  and  a  few  others 


would  give  an  appropriate  ancestry  to  commence 
with,  and  I  am  sure  that  a  few  generations  of  seed- 
lings would  supply  something  of  a  highly  desirable 
character.  I  have  been  using  Mauve  Queen  and 
conspicua  crossed  with  one  or  two  of  the  most 
delicate  and  correct  laced  varieties,  and  what  I  have 
bloomed  during  the  past  two  years  greatly  en- 
courages me  to  go  further  with  the  work. — R.  Dean, 

The  remarks  of  "A.  G."  at  p.  450  leave  the 

impression  that  he  has  not  suSicient  knowledge  of 
the  Auricula  family  to  be  a  teacher  of  others.  Who 
introduces  the  "  shadings,  lacings,  and  edges  that 
are  perfectly  unnatural  to  the  flower  .'  "  Whatever 
they  are,  they  are  certainly  natural  productions, 
produced  by  saving  seed  of  the  best  varieties,  and 
the  best  judges  of  beauty  in  an  Auricula  have 
decided  that  the  shaded  edged  alpines  are  the 
prettiest.  The  colours  are  bright  and  rich  of  the 
best  varieties,  and  if  "  A.  G."  saw  "  washy  "  flowers 
they  must  have  been  inferior  varieties ;  no  good 
grower  would  cultivate  them.  Why  a  shaded  alpine 
should  be  compared  with  the  odour  of  an  Allium 
or  the  green  tint  in  the  centre  of  a  Hippeastrum, 
I  do  not  know.  "A.  G."  says  his  "conception  of  a 
typical  alpine  Auricula  is  a  plant  with  a  robust 
habit  of  growth,  plenty  of  strong  foliage,  a  sturdy 
stem,  and  a  truss  of  bold  flowers,  with  a  good  paste 
and  rich  self  body  colour."  Will  "  A.  G."  kindly  in- 
form readers  of  The  Garden  where  such  an 
alpine  is  to  be  seen  ?  There  is  no  such  plant  in 
Nature  either  in  a  wild  or  cultivated  form.  The 
typical  alpine  Auriculas,  like  the  show  Auriculas, 
have  been  in  cultivation  for  200  years  at  least. 
Clusius  cultivated  the  typical  alpine  Auricula 
(Primula  pubescens),  and  it  would  soon  show  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  form  from  seeds ;  but  from  that 
date  until  now  the  flowers  have  not  had  any  paste 
upon  the  centre.  Gardeners  have  continued  to  re- 
ject those  that  have  any  traces  of  paste  upon  them  ; 
those  which  have  a  uniform  self  colour  on  the  edge 
are  also  rejected.  "A.  G."  (juite  mistakes  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Horner.  A  self  Auricula  and  an  alpine  Auri- 
cula are  totally  different  from  each  other.  They 
are  from  different  typical  species.  A  self  Auricula 
has  for  its  original  parent  Primula  Auricula  ;  this 
plant  is  found  in  its  natural  state  with  a  coating  of 
farina  on  the  centre,  and  in  the  cultivated  specimens 
this  has  been  greatly  developed,  until  in  the  best 
selfs  it  is  found  in  a  snow-white  centre  much  more 
dense  than  in  any  natural  form;  the  edge  of  this 
variety  is  not  shaded.  In  the  south,  as  in  the 
north,  a  shaded  edge  on  a  self  would  be  a  dis- 
qualification. I  know  exactly  what  Mr.  Horner 
or  any  other  grower  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  would  say,  that  is,  the  alpine  Auricula 
with  Primula  pubescens  parentage  should  have  a 
centre  destitute  of  paste  and  a  shaded  edge.  The 
self,  green,  grey  or  white -edged  Auricula  with 
Primula  Auricula  parentage  should  have  the  centre 
thickly  coated  with  meal  or  paste,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  selfs  an  unshaded  edge. — J.  Douglas. 

I   was    much    pleased    to    see   "A.  G.'s" 

protest  against  moulding  these  into  the  type  of 
what  are  called  show  varieties.  Robustness  of 
constitution,  abundance  of  foliage,  boldness  of 
truss,  and  distinct  and  clear  colouring  are  the 
chief  charms  of  alpine  Auriculas.  Beauty  in  the 
mass  rather  than  in  minute  detail  should  be  the 
main  object  in  these  charming  hardy  plants.  While 
not  a  few  cultivators  have  doubtless  done  their 
best  to  spoil  alpine  Auriculas  by  intercrossing 
them  with  other  strains,  a  good  many  of  the  washy 
hues  and  confusing  shadings  have  resulted  from 
accidental  crossings.  Bees  are  specially  fond  of 
Auriculas,  especially  early  in  the  season  when  few 
other  flowers  are  open  ;  and,  of  course,  their  visits 
are  paid  to  all  sorts  of  Auriculas  indiscriminately 
within  reach,  and  hence,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  of 
the  deterioration  so  justly  complained  of  by  "A.  G." 
Starting  some  years  since  a  limited  collection  of 
pretty,  pure  alpines,  all  went  well  until  we  took  to 
raising  seedlings.  These,  instead  of  coming  true, 
proved  mostly  inferior  show  varieties,  with  edgings 
of  various  shades  and  depth,  as  unlike  the  originals 
as  could  well  be  imagined.  Neither  was  the  cause 
of  the  diversity  far  to  seek.  Within  distances  of  a 
quarter,  lialf  a  mile,  and  a  mile,  as  the  bee  flies. 


were  several  collections  of  show  AurictJas,  and 
these  had  so  marred  the  purity  of  strain  of  the 
alpines  as  to  well  nigh  ruin  them  without  lifting  a 
single  seedling  up  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  show 
Auricula. — Hoetus. 


Delphinium  trollifolium.  —  I  send  yon  a 
raceme  of  Delphinium  trollifolium  (A.  Gray),  a 
species  first  discovered  and  collected  in  Oregon  by 
the  late  Ellhu  Hall,  from  whom  I  received  seeds 
many  years  since.  It  is  really  a  very  desirable 
species  in  its  best  forms,  its  flowers  being  of  a  very 
deep  indigo-blue,  almost  as  large  as  in  the  well- 
known  D.  formosum,  but  in  a  looser  raceme,  its  value 
being  enhanced  by  their  very  early  production.  None 
of  the  ordinary  perennial  Larkspurs  will  be  in  flower 
here  for  some  time.  Needless  to  state  that  it  is 
perfectly  hardy,  but  it  should  have  the  advantage 
of  a  sheltered  position,  the  foliage  being  long- 
stalked  and  succulent,  and  liable  to  injury  from 
high  winds.  It  would  be  difficult  to  send  yon  one 
of  the  largest  racemes,  but  I  hope,  with  the  aid  of 
the  imagination,  you  will  be  able  to  realise  its 
ornamental  value  from  the  smaller  specimens  for- 
warded.— W.  Thompson,  Ijiswick. 

*tf*  A  beautiful  Larkspur,  the  loose  raceme  bear- 
ing flowers  of  a  rich  deep  purple,  and  approaching 
those  of  D.  formosum  in  size.  An  elegant  border 
plant,  we  should  imagine, — Ed. 

Alyssumsaxatile.— Golden  Glory  is  the  name 
given  by  cottagers  here  in  Surrey  to  this  bright 
hardy  flower,  and  a  better  could  hardly  be  found. 
Seen  in  the  form  of  good  established  masses,  it 
makes  a  glorious  sheet  of  gold  that  is  unequalled 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  I  have  been  surprised  to 
note  how  seldom  one  sees  this  yellow  Alyssum,  but 
I  think  it  has  in  some  soils  a  way  of  dying  off  sud- 
denly. This  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  combined 
action  of  wet  and  frost  on  the  woody  tissues  of  the 
stems,  which,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  old  Car- 
nations, burst  and  then  rot.  Where  this  occurs, 
the  best  way  is  to  put  in  a  few  cuttings  every  year, 
so  as  to  have  young  plants  coming  on.  For  dry 
sunny  banks  there  is  no  better  plant  than  the 
Golden  Glory,  for  it  does  not  fear  parching  weather, 
making  a  good  companion  to  the  white  Arabis  al- 
hida.  It  is  also  a  capital  plant  for  embellishing 
Itower  beds  on  the  Grass,  as  it  bears  removal  well 
i  and  can  be  lifted  in  good  time  to  make  way  for 
tender  bedding  plants.— J.  C.  B. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Tulipa  macrospeila  is  flowering  on  the  bnib  border  at 
Kew.  It  hiia  robust,  broad  leaves  and  flowei-e  of  a  brilliant 
carmine  shade. 

Silene  pendula  eompacta  i-'s  eharming  in  a  mass. 
Its  flowers  are  briy^ht  rose;  the  double  variety  is  so  incon- 
stant as  to  be  virtually  useless. 

Purple  creeping;  Bug-le  (Ajuga  reptans  rubra)  —A 
very  rich  variety  Ijoth  in  leaf  and  flower.  Escellcnt  patehes 
of  ic  in  bloom  are  on  the  Kew  rockery. 

White  Musk  Mallow  (M-<lva  moschata  alba)  is  .as 
worthy  of  note  for  the  beauty  of  its  finely-cut  leaves  ns  for  its 
eharuung  white  flnwcrs.     It  nnght  to  be  in  every  border, 

Bedfont  Yello-w  Wallflower  Ins  the  advantage  of  a 
neat,  compact  hahit.  and  flowers  so  fredy  that  a  mass  of  it 
is  like  a  sheet  of  brilliant  yellow.  It  is  better  than  the  Belvoir 
Yellow  variety. 

White  Forg-et-me-not  ought  to  become  a  great 
favourite.  It  is  a  variety  of  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  and  like 
it,  except  that  the  flowers  are  quite  white.  A  batch  of  it  at 
Bedfont  shows  what  a  lovely  thiiig  it  is. 

Allium  Ostro-wskianum  is  an  ugly  name  for  a 
pretty  flower.  It  is  dull  i-ose,  and  the  glaiicous  grey  leaves 
are  robust.  At  Kew  there  are  several  i^lants  of  it  on  the 
rocker.y, 

Pyrenean  "Vetch  (Vioia  pyrcnaica)  is  a  free-growing 
jilant  for  the  rociiery,  as  it  i-ambles  over  the  stones  and  hides 
them  with  its  cheurtuUy  coloured  leaves  ;  the  puri^le  flowers 
are  ricli  in  colour  and  appear  at  this  season. 

Centaurea  montana  alba  is  an  early  flowering 
perennial  Cornflower,  and  most  useful  for  supplying  cut 
(lowers.  A  large  stock  of  it  may  quickly  be  had  by  dividing 
the  roots  in  the  spring.— E,  M. 

Mimulus  Cloth  of  Gold,  recently  noted  in  Mr,  Dean's 
Bedfont  seed  grounds,  is  a  very  dwarf,  neat,  compact,  and 
free  flowering  form,  with  large  brilliant  yellow  flowers.  It 
seems  likely  to  become  a  useful  Musk. 

Double  Marsh  Marigold.— This  is  one  of  the 

showiest  of  hardy  flowers  !it  the  present  time,  and  has 
a  wonderfully  good  effect  in  a  mass  on  the  border  of  a 
stream  or  piece  of  -water  of  any  kind.  It  will  erow 
and  flower  very  well  in  a  rather  damp  border,  but  its 
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home  is  near  the  water,  and  wherever  there  is  suitable 
accommodatiou  it  ought  to  be  grown.  There  are 
many  phices  where  this  and  plants  of  a  suitable  kind 
could  be  established  were  it  not  for  the  ravenous  plant 
collector,  who  would,  of  course,  deem  this  a  rare  prize. 
In  this  neighbourhood  we  have  scarcely  a  native  Fern 
left.— B. 

Lathyrus  Drummondi.— I  have  an  established 
plant  of  this  in  my  garden  3  feet  through  and  1  feet 
in  height.  One  excellent  quality  is  its  marvellous 
freedom  of  blooming,  and  in  this  respect  it  rivals 
even  if  it  does  not  ezcel  L.  grandifolius.  As  it  is 
a  strong  rooting  perennial,  and  exhaustive  of  the 
soil,  it  should  be  well  mulched  in  autumn  or  spring 
and  have  a  weekly  dose  of  liquid  manure.  When 
planted  it  should  have  ample  space  in  which  to 
grow.  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  place  some  pea  sticks 
around  it,  and  even  then  it  is  necessary  to  tie  in 
some  of  the  outer  growths.  But  then  my  garden 
is  small,  and  I  cannot  allow  the  Lathyrus  to  mono- 
polise the  space.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  to 
flower  of  the  Everlasting  Peas. — E.  D. 


but  there  is  stored  'up  within  it  so  much  energy 
that  there  is  no  need  for  alarm,  as  time  is  certain  to 
redeem  all  the  imperfections  of  the  winter  season. 
— R.  D. 


MAY  FLOWER. 

(epig^a  repens.) 
This  most  charming  and  attractive  North 
American  plant  well  deserves  the  troul)le  needed 
for  its  successful  establishment.  Its  firm- 
textured,  neat  leaves  look  well  all  the  year 
round,  and  the  clusters  of  delicate  flesli-coloured 
flowers  of  sweetest  scent  are  a  yearly 
surprise  and  delight.  It  has  a  bad  re- 
putation as  a  most  difficult  plant  to 
grow,  but  anyone  having  the  needful 
conditions,  namely,  a  cool,  damp  space 
of  peat  in  shade,  should  do  well  with 
it. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Mixed  bedding. — I  have  many  times  had  occasion 
to  remark  that  some  of  the  best  effects  in  bedding 
out  I  ever  made  have  been  the  result  of  accident ; 
as,  for  instance,  |^the  desired  quantity  of  a  given 
plant  for  certain  arrangements  running  short,  re- 
course to  what  are  called  "makeshift"  arrange- 
ments become  necessary,  and  these  makeshifts  have 
in  eveiy  instance  turned  out  as  good,  and  most  of 
them  better,  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the 
desired  arrangement  been  carried  out.  A  case  in 
point  has  just  now  happened.  A  couple  of  beds  in- 
tended to  be  planted  in  rows  of  colour  with  various 
kinds  of  Pelargoniums,  fine-foliaged  and  flowering, 
and  there  being  only  half  the  number  of  plants 
required  of  the  former  (Sophia  Damaresque),  the 
arrangement  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  Instead  we 
have  just  completed  the  planting  of  the  beds  with, 
not  three  colours  of  flowers  and  foliage,  as  was  ori- 
ginally intended,  but  with  at  least  a  score  of  various 
kinds  of  plants.  The  edgings  were  of  variegated 
Thyme,  and  the  second  line  of  Iresine.  The  beds 
are  circular,  and  the  plants  had,  therefore,  to  be 
planted  in  regular  form  as  to  colours  ;  that  is,  dis- 
persed in  regular  form  all  over  the  beds.  Variegated 
Abutilons  are  employed  as  standards,  and  the  mix- 


The  doutle  white  Iberis  semper- 

virens. — After  three  years'trial  in  pots  and 

in  the  open  ground,  I  am  compelled  to 

write  this  down  as  an  impostor.     It  is  our 

common  perennial  Candytuft  spoiled  by 

becoming  double -flowered.     It  was  sent 

out  from  the  Continent  a  few  years  ago 

with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  an 

engraving  was  forwarded  which  made  it 

appear  to  be  a  highly  desirable  novelty  in 

the  eyes  of  English  lovers  of  hardy  plants. 

During  the  past  three  years  it  has  been 

exhibited  but  once  only  to  my  knowledge, 

and  then  in  what  was  regarded  as  an  in- 

difEerent  character.     I  now  think  we  saw 

it  at  its  best,  and  a  sorry  floral  spectacle 

it  presented  to  view.     I  shall  be  glad  to 

hear  if  anyone  has  been  more  successful 

with  it  than  I  have.    At  the  very  best  in 

which  I  have  been  able  to  produce  it,  it 

does  not  in  any  way  equal  the  single  form,  and  it  is 

a  long  way  behind  what  I  regard  as  the  very  best  of 

the  perennial  Candytufts. — R.  D. 

Aubrietiaviolacea. — A  lady  wrote  to  me  some 
two  months  or  so  ago  to  say  that  all  the  plants  she 
had  of  this  variety  raised  from  some  seed  I  had  sent 
her  were  dead.  I  could  quite  understand  her 
coming  to  this  conclusion  judging  from  the  appear- 
ance of  my  own  plants  at  the  time,  for  they  looked 
wretched  in  the  extreme.  They  occupy  the  south 
front  of  a  slightly  raised  border  on  which  I  grow 
some  Auriculas ;  the  Aubrietias  are  planted  upon 
the  top  of  a  sloping  bank,  and  they  fall  down  over  a 
layer  of  stones.  At  the  beginning  of  March  they 
looked  as  if  they  were  hopelessly  dead  ;  scarcely  the 
vestige  of  a  leaf  was  upon  them.  I  attributed  this 
to  the  fogs  of  winter,  but  as  Aubrietias  in  parts  of 
the  country  where  they  suffer  much  less  from  fog 
were  similarly  affected,  I  am  not  quite  sure  on  this 
point.  I  comforted  my  correspondent  by  telling  her 
that  my  plants  were  as  bad  as  her  own,  but  I  still 
hoped  they  would  recover,  and  I  advised  her  to  be 
hopeful.  The  result  in  her  case,  as  well  as  my  own, 
is  that  the  plants,  despite  their  forlorn  appearance, 
have  become  completely  covered  with  foliage  and 
are  flowering  abundantly.  It  is  not  easily  killed, 
although  it  apparently  suffers  greatly  during  winter, 


The  May  Flower  (Epigisa  repens).     Engraved  for  The  Garden, 


ture  of  plants  used  ranges  in  number  from  three  to 
twelve  of  each  variety,  and  consists  of  scarlet  herba- 
ceous Lobelias,  Zinnias,  Pentstemons,  Heliotropes, 
white  and  blue  Violas,  Mimulus  Brilliant,  Harrison's 

Musk,  Fuchsias,  Dianthus  Heddewigi,  Marguerites  _  .     . 

(yellow,  white,  and  blue),  fancy  Pansies,  variegated  !  before  they  get  re-established  that  propagation  by 
Pelargonium  Manglesi   and    Lady  Plymouth,  &c.,    seed  is  recommended. 


easy  it  is  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  being  short 
of  the  desired  plants. 

Ornamental  plants  foe  natubalising  on 
TUBF.— Ferula  communis. — The  grand  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  large  clump  of  this  giant  Fennel  we 
have  here  on  the  turf  in  the  sub-tropical  garden 
suggests  the  thought  that  we  do  not  make  suflicient 
use  of  such  plants  for  planting  in  sheltered  nooks 
on  the  turf,  near  the  margins  of  ponds,  brooklets, 
rivers,  and  In  the  bog  garden,  and  particularly  on 
turf  in  the  sub-tropical  garden.  Here  in  association 
with  other  plants  of  graceful  foliage,  that  for  the 
most  part  are  only  suitable  for  planting  in  beds,  it 
appropriately  furnishes  breaks — wide  spaces  of  turf 
that  might  otherwise  be  spoiled  by  a  bed.  Our 
plants  are  from  seeds,  and  have  taken  four  years  to 
attain  their  present  grandeur,  and  though  from  the 
first  year  they  have  been  effective,  the  present  year's 
growth  eclipses  all,  some  of  the  leaves  being  4  feet 
long,  and  several  flower-stems  (the  first  that  have 
shown)  are  already  6  feet  in  height  and  propor- 
tionately stout.  They  are  growing  in  a  light  loam, 
which  when  first  prepared  had  a  heavy  dressing  of 
farmyard  manure,  and  all  the  attention  they 
have  required  since  was  a  soaking  or  two  of  water 
during  the  drought  of  last  summer.  The  plant  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  has  but  one  fault,  and  that  is, 
it  dies  down  before  summer  has  ended,  but  by  way 
of  a  set  off,  the  foliage  decays  off  a  beautiful  lemon- 
yellow,  in  which  state  it  remains  a  considerable 
time. 

Common  Bear's  Breech  (Acanthus 
mollis). — This  is  another  hardy  perennial, 
and  of  a  totally  different  character  to  the 
preceding,  and  though  not  nearly  so 
graceful  it  is  in  some  respects  quite  its 
equal  as  a  lawn  plant.  It  has  broad, 
massive  bronzy  green  foliage  that  in  good 
ground  frequently  attains  a  height  of  from 
2  feet  to  3  feet,  and  the  entire  plant  in 
toft  form  to  near  upon  4  feet.  There 
is  no  more  suitable  plant  than  this  for 
planting  in  wide  recesses  at  the  foot  of 
a  rock  garden,  nor  for  the  same  positions 
in  front  of  shrubbery  clumps  to  break 
formal  outlines  that  in  such  a  connection 
are  always  objectionable  to  a  true  garden 
artist.  Oar  plants  were  raised  from  seeds. 
We  have  tried  propagation  by  division, 
but  the  plant  resents  all  disturbance  at 
the  roots.  The  whole  culture  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words.  Plant  in  good 
soil,  and  ever  after  leave  it  to  take  care 
of  itself. 

New    Zealand    Flax    (Phormium). 
— These   I  alluded  to  in  a  note  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  only  mention  them  again 
in  this  connection  to  remind  readers  that 
they  also  are  most  impatient  ot  removal, 
and  as  they  are  not  hardy  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, the  stations  for  these  should  be  selected  in 
view  of  this  fact,  that  is  sheltered  from  north  and 
east    and  on  thoroughly  well  drained  land.    The 
plants  increase  readily  by  division,  but  are  so  long 


gaps  near  the  outer  edge  being  filled  in  with  varie 
gated  Mesembryanthemums  and  dwarf  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi. The  beds  are  raised  considerably  above 
the  turf  and  rise  in  slight  pyramidal  form  to  the 
centre,  and,  consequently,  display  their  beauty  more 


BoccoNiA  coedatA. — This  is  a  plant  of  a  totally 
different  character  to  any  of  the  preceding,  and  is 
one  of  the  very  few  flowering  plants  that  grow  well 
when  isolated  on  the  turf  after  the  manner  indicated 
for  the  foregoing.     The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy  in 


effectively,  and  from  a  greater  distance  than  would    any  position.    It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  thoroughly 


be  the  case  if  the  soil  was  level.  In  respect  of 
what  is  termed  "  carpet  bedding,"  the  lack  of  num- 
bers of  the  desired  varieties  of  plants  some  years 
since  led  me  to  use  certain  plants  as  substitutes, 
that  proved  so  effective,  that  ever  since  the  practice 
has  been  followed.    A  case  in  point  is  that  of  Alter- 


established,  which  fact  also  means  that  trans- 
planting and  division  should  not  be  done  unless 
really  necessary.  The  roots  strike  so  deep,  that  if 
offsets  are  needed  the  best  way  to  secure  them  Is  to 
dig  out  the  soil  deeply  on  one  side  of  the  plant 
only  (that  which  has  the  greatest  number  of  offsets). 


nantheras,  there  being  only  sufficient  to  plant  the  sever  the  suckers   from  the    parent  plant  with  a 

arrangements  set  out  much  thinner  than  they  would  sharp  knife,  and  at  once  replace  the  soil,  pressing  it 

be  likely  to  fill,  and  the  only  course  open  was  to  firmly  into  the  old  stool.    The  suckers  thus  secured 

spread  the  plants  over  the  desired  space,  which  was  should  have  their  long  tap  roots  shortened  and  be 

done,  and  the  spaces  between  filled  in  with  dwarf  temporarily  planted  in  sandy  soil  in  the  nursery 

Sedums,  such  as  glaucum,  corsicum,  and  acre  ele-  garden,  and  the  following  year  be  planted  in  a  per- 

gans  variegata,  and   thus    unexpectedly  was  pro-  manent  position,  this  being  any  conspicuous  spot 

duced  a  unique  piece  of  colouring.     Other  examples  ,  in  the  garden  that  would  be  improved  if  brightened 

might  be  quoted,  but  these  will  suffice  to  sho>v  how  with  long  panicles  of  loos?  feathery  flowers,  that 
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continue  for  weeks  in  excellent  condition.  There 
are  several  other  species  of  equal  merit  for  planting 
in  groups  on  turf,  but  as  they  are  better  known  I 
need  only  give  their  names  as  reminders  to  those  in 
search  of  suitable  hardy  plants  for  lawn  decoration 
of  the  foliage,  sub-tropioal  garden,  and  fernery. 
They  consist  of  all  the  varieties  of  Funkias,  several 
Yuccas  and  Bamboos,  Arundo  donax  and  A.  con- 
spicua,  Melianthus  major,  Aralia  Sieboldi,  the 
variegated  Acer  Negundo,  several  Japanese  Maples 
and  Sumachs. 

General  woek.— Clearing  up  after  bedding  out. 
Tying  up  of  all  plants  that  require  it,  those  most 
needing  this  attention  being  Pinks,  Carnations, 
Pyrethrums,  Delphiniums,  and  Pajonies.  Make  other 
plantings  of  East  Lothian  Stocks,  Asters,  Zinnias, 
and,  if  need  be,  sow  more  Sweet  Peas  and  Migno- 
nette, as  it  is  hardly  possible  to  have  an  over-supply 
of  either.  W.  Wildsmith. 


Fruit  Garden. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  MELONS. 
In  most  gardens  Melons  are  in  great  request  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  months,  but  more  particu- 
larly during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August, 
although  fin  our  own  case  we  endeavour  to  be  able 
to  cut  ripe  Melons  as  early  and  as  late  in  the  year 
as  we  can,  the  supply  extending  from  the  end  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  December.  Melon  seeds 
should  be  sown  singly  in  3-inch  pots  half  filled  with 
fine  loam  and  leaf-mould,  covered  lightly  with  some 
of  the  same  mixture,  and  then  plunged  in  sawdust 
in  a  box  6  inches  deep  and  big  enough  to  take  the 
necessary  number  of  pots,  placing  it  over  the  front 
hot-water  pipes  in  a  Cucumber  or  forcing  house, 
covering  the  box  with  glass  until  the  seedlings  ap- 
pear, when  they  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass  to  prevent  them  making  a  weakly  growth. 
When  the  plants  have  made  a  couple  of  inches  of 
growth  top-dress  them  with  slightly  warmed  soil,  care 
being  taken  not  to  injure  the  stems,  which  at  this 
stage  of  growth  are  liable  to  sustain  injury  from 
the  slightest  pressure  of  the  hand.  Meanwhile,  the 
bed  in  which  the  plants  are  intended  to  be  fruited 
should  be  put  in  readiness.  For  the  production  of 
early  Melons  there  is  no  better  structure  than  a  well- 
glazed  and  liberally  heated  pit,  running  east  and 
west,  and  having  an  angle  of  about  30°,  and  a  series 
of  troughs  or  long  boxes  at  about  1  foot  wide  and 
the  same  depth  running  along  the  entire  length  of 
the  pit,  and  resting  on  strips  of  inch  board  laid 
across  the  front  hot- water  pipes  at  intervals  of  3  feet. 
In  order  to  ensure  good  drainage  in  the  boxes  the  bot- 
toms might  consist  of  strips  of  inch  board  fixed  longi- 
tudinally at  half  an  inch  from  one  another.  Place 
thereon  between  2  inches  and  3  inches  thick  of 
crocks,  filling  in  the  chinks  with  pieces  that  have 
been  passed  through  a  half-inch  sieve,  following 
these  with  a  sprinkling  of  leaves  and  G  inches  thick 
of  a  compost  consisting  of  rich  tibry  loam  and  sifted 
lime  rubble.  On  this  form,  at  from  2  feet  to  3  feet 
apart,  mounds,  the  apex  of  which  should  be  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  top  sides  of  the  box  after  the 
plants  have  been  set  therein.  They  should  be 
yjlanted  before  the  roots  become  matted,  disturbing 
the  soil  and  roots  as  little  as  possible,  planting  and 
making  the  soil  quite  firm  about  the  roots,  after- 
wards giving  tepid  water  to  settle  the  soil.  The 
plants  should  be  quite  moist  at  the  roots  when 
being  planted.  A  stick  should  be  put  to  each  plant 
for  support,  and  be  secured  to  tlie  first  wire  of  the 
trellis,  which  should  be  fixed  to  the  rafters  at  least 
1.")  inches  from  the  glass.  Shade  the  plants  from 
bright  sunshine  for  a  few  days  after  planting,  dis- 
continuing it  as  soon  as  the  roots  have  taken  to  the 
fresh  soil.  Damp  the  plants  overhead  and  the 
walls  and  paths  generally  morning  and  afternoon 
on  bright  days  to  promote  a  growing  atmosphere 
in  the  house,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the 
plants  free  from  the  attacks  ol'  red  spider.  Venti- 
late freely  during  favourable  weather  to  secure  a 
short-jointed,  consolidated  {growth  in  the  plants. 
As  the  roots  protrude  through  the  sides  of  the 
mounds  add  a  couple  of  inches  thick  of  the  same 
mixture  as  that  in  which  the  plants  are  growing, 


and  continue  to  make  such  additions  until  the 
intervening  space  is  filled  to  within  IJ  inches  of  the 
top  of  the  box,  thereby  preventing  the  possibility  of 
the  stems  of  the  individual  plants  and  the  soil  im- 
mediately surrounding  them  getting  too  damp  by 
the  lodgment  of  water. 

Training  the  plants. — Do  not  stop  the  leading 
shoots  until  they  have  nearly  reached  the  top  wire 
of  the  trellis,  the  object  being  to  secure  an  equal 
set  and  distribution  of  the  fruit  over  the  plants. 
This  can  be  easily  done  by  pinching  out  the  first 
flowers  that  show  on  the  laterals  proceeding  from 
the  base  of  each  plant  and  afterwards  trained  to 
the  first  set  of  wires.  Plants  so  treated  will  pro- 
duce side  shoots  from  the  base  of  every  leaf-stalk 
the  entire  length  of  the  stem,  and  in  the  production 
of  which  the  latter  thicken  considerably,  thereby 
forming  a  large  rapid  channel  of  communication 
between  root  and  leaf — a  fact  the  value  of  which 
cannot  well  be  over-estimated.  Superfluous  shoots 
should,  however,  be  pinched  at  one  joint  from  the 
main  stem,  training  the  shoots  forming  the  plants 
at  about  15  inches  from  each  other  on  either  side 
angle-wise,  and  when  they  have  made  two  or  three 
joints  of  growth  stop  them.  When  five  or  six 
flowers  are  open  on  a  plant  impregnate  them  in  the 
ordinary  way  when  the  pollen  is  dry.  The  fruit- 
bearing  shoots  should  be  stopped  at  one  joint  beyond 
the  fruit,  and  when  it  can  be  seen  which  fruits  are 
likely  to  swell,  remove  all  superfluous  ones  from  the 
plants,  leaving  from  four  to  six — according  to  the 
size  which  the  variety  grown  attains  to  and  the 
strength  of  the  plants — of  the  most  even  and  best 
placed  fruits  on  each  plant  for  a  crop.  After  this 
keep  all  superfluous  [growths  persistently  pinched 
out  in  order  to  prevent  the  shoots  getting  crowded, 
as  well  as  to  direct  all  the  energies  of  the  plants  to 
the  swelling  and  ripening  of  their  crops. 

The  syringing  of  the  plants  should  be  discontinued 
when  they  are  in  flower,  as  well  as  when  the  fruit 
is  nearing  maturity,  and  during  both  these  stages 
of  growth  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept  rather 
dry  and  airy.  Plants  thus  grown — having  the  roots 
confined  to  a  more  than  usually  limited  space  and 
in  close  proximity  to  the  hot-water  pipes,  with 
extra  good  drainage — should  have  liberal  and  fre- 
quent supplies  of  tepid  liquid  manure  given  at  the 
roots,  especially  when  the  plants  are  swelling  their 
fruits.  Aim  at  a  night  temperature  of  70°,  75°  by 
day,  with  fire-heat,  running  it  up  to  85°  or  90°  with 
sun-heat  and  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  at 
closing  time  when  the  plants  are  swelling  their 
crops.  The  time  of  shutting  up  the  house,  like  that 
of  putting  on  air,  should  be  determined  by  the 
season  and  the  condition  of  the  weather  at  the 
time.  Air,  however,  should  be  given  when  the 
thermometer  registers  80°  in  the  morning  and  taken 
off  in  the  afternoon  when  the  temperature  has  de- 
clined to  S5°.  Should  aphis  get  the  mastery  of  the 
syringe,  fumigate  lightly  with  tobacco  paper  two 
evenings  in  succession,  and  ventilate  more  freely 
than  usual  the  following  day,  weather  permitting. 

A  suitable  house  for  growing  Melons  in  gene- 
rally is  a  low  span-roofed  structure,  also  run- 
ning east  and  west,  and  having  narrow  borders, 
about  18  inches  wide  and  the  same  depth,  with  two 
hot-water  pipes  underneath  for  supplying  bottom- 
heat,  as  well  as  three  on  either  side  for  top-heat — 
one  fiow  in  front  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
wall-plate,  and  two  return  pipes  resting  on  piers 
the  passage  side  of  the  borders,  and  having  screw 
valves  for  regulating  the  heat.  Over  the  pipes  place 
l>  inches  thick  of  wood,  following  this  with  thin 
tnrves.  Grass-side  down,  and  the  formation  of  the 
necessary  number  of  mounds  in  the  manner  already 
described.  If  brickbats  are  more  easily  obtained 
than  wood,  they  may  be  used  in  its  stead  as  drainage, 
but  the  latter  is  preferable,  as  the  heat  percolates 
through  it  more  freely.  In  order  to  maintain  a 
regular  succession  of  ripe  Melons  throughout  the 
season,  seed  should  be  sown,  as  advised,  at  intervals 
of  three  weeks  from  the  first  sowing  to  the  middle 
of  July. 

I  have  three  houses  such  as  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, and  to  which  air  is  admitted  through 
the  front  sashes,  in  addition  to  several  pits,  in  which 
I  grow  Melons.     By  having  plants  from  15  inches  to 


2  feet  high  grown  in  8-inch  pots,  ready  to  plant  in 
each  house  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  cleared  off  each 
batch  of  plants,  I  therefore  manage  to  crop  more 
out  of  the  three  houses  in  the  season  than  I  could 
otherwise  secure.  The  glass  and  woodwork  are 
washed  after  each  crop  of  Melons  is  ripened,  and 
the  surface  soil  removed  from  the  beds,  a  few 
shovelfuls  of  soil,  forming  the  old  mounds,  being  at 
the  same  time  removed  and  replaced  with  fresh, 
and  in  this  the  plants,  having  been  turned  carefully 
out  of  the  pots,  planted  and  watered,  and  heavily 
shaded  from  sunshine  until  the  roots  have  taken  to 
the  soil,  are  afterwards  treated  as  set  forth  above. 

H.  W.  W. 


STALL  TRELLISES  FOR  PEACHES. 

Will  some  of  your  fruit-growing  readers  who  may 
have  cross  trellises  for  summer-ripened  Peach  trees 
in  houses  say  if  they  can  candidly  recommend  the 
plan  as  giving  more  fruit  from  the  same  sized  house 
than  when  the  trees  are  trained  in  the  usual  way  up 
the  roof?  I  am  requested  to  try  it  in  a  lean-to 
house  -10  feet  long  by  14  feet  wide,  5  feet  in  height 
at  front,  and  12  feet  at  back.  Before  doing  this,  I 
should  like  to  hear  the  opinions  of  practical  men 
who  may  have  tried  this  system  of  training. 

Inquirer. 

*»*  Some  years  have  elapsed  since  this  imaginary 
method  of  gaining  a  maximum  of  training  space 
out  of  a  given  area  covered  by  glass  was  introduced, 
but,  judging  from  the  fact  that  a  very  small  number 
of  practical  fruit  growers  have  adopted  it,  we  may 
readily  imagine  that  the  small  gain  in  one  way  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  in  others.  As  "  In- 
quirer," who  evidently  is  not  quite  satisfied  with 
the  plan,  asks  for  other  gardeners'  opinions,  I  will 
tell  him  where  I  think  the  system,  such  as  it  is,  may 
be  adopted  and  why  I  do  not  approve  of  it.  In 
very  large  and  lofty  span-roofed  houses  running 
east  and  west,  with  paths  along  each  side,  or,  in  the 
case  of  an  extra  wide  lean-to,  with  one  path  along 
the  back  or  front,  it  may  be  adopted,  but  the  only 
gain  which  must  be  obtained  from  the  back  wall  in 
the  lean-to,  that  is  in  superficial  area,  as  compared 
with  the  cheaper  flat  strained  trellis  14  inches  from 
the  glass,  will  be  found  very  trifling.  The  trees,  in 
the  first  place,  will  require  incessant  root-pruning 
to  keep  them  within  bounds,  and  no  matter  how 
closely  they  are  tied  in,  the  fruit  and  foliage  before 
and  after  meridian  will  be  more  or  less  shaded. 
These,  however,  are  not  the  only  defects,  as  every- 
one knows  that  Peaches  of  full  size  and  flavour  and 
perfect  in  colour  must  have  an  abundance  of  sun 
and  light,  and  these  elements,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  become  considerably  weakened  as  they  travel 
downward  from  the  glass  to  the  fruit  and  foliage 
near  the  surface  of  the  border.  Quality  then  being 
the  true  test  of  merit,  the  equi-distant  trellis,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  best,  but  quantity  being  the  end 
sought,  a  few  figures  will  show  that  the  light  gained 
from  the  cross  trellises  is  not  worth  the  candle.  In 
a  lean-to  house  40  feet  in  length,  14  feet  in  width, 
12  feet  high  at  back,  and  5  feet  in  front,  eight 
treUises  a  fraction  under  6  feet  apart  may  be  in- 
troduced, and  each  of  these,  after  taking  out  the 
openings  for  allowing  free  passage  along  the  path, 
will  contain  about  95  feet  of  training  space,  say 
800  feet  in  all,  and  that  in  a  form  which  will  render 
the  maintenance  of  an  even  balance  in  the  trees  a 
most  difficult  matter.  The  equi-distant  trellis, 
allowing  4  feet  opposite  the  front  lights  and  1 6  feet 
from  the  front  plate  to  the  back  wall,  will  give 
20  feet  by  4it  feet  of  training  space,  or  800  feet  in  ■ 
all,  exactly  the  same  area,  but  then  the  back  wall, 
which  may  be  made  to  produce  some  mediocre  fruit 
under  the  stall  system,  will  be  sacrificed,  as  every 
part  of  it  in  due  time  will  be  shaded.  The  stall 
trellises  will  cost  100  per  cent,  more  than  the  equi- 
distant trellis,  and  they  will  require  eight  trees  to 
furnish  them,  whilst  three  trees  on  the  most 
moderate  extension  ])rinciple  will  cover  the  latter. 
Allowing  one  Peach  to  each  square  foot  of  trellis, 
the  produce  from  either  system  will  be  about  the 
same — that  is,  assuming  that  the  stall  trees  so  fre- 
quently root-pruned  can  be  induced  to  give  full 
crops  of  full-eized  fruit  annually.    So  far  good,  but 
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what  about  the  commercial  value  of  the  fruit  grown 
under  the  two  systems  ?  Large  size,  colour,  and 
flavour,  which  can  be  secured  from  the  equi-distant 
trellis  when  set  j'^'o  contra  to  comparatively  small, 
pale,  vapid  fruit  from  the  stalls,  will  be  worth  say 
10s.  a  dozen,  where  the  latter  will  go  begging  at 
half  the  price,  and  the  modicum  of  another  twenty 
dozen  from  the  partially  shaded  back  wall  will  fall 
far  short  of  making  up  the  difference  in  total  value. 
According  to  these  figures,  the  house  which  costs 
most  in  trellising,  planting,  and  management  will 
yield  the  poorest  return  and  least  credit  to  the 
gardener.  Bat  variety  being  the  object,  why  not 
pat  in  a  quadrant  trellis  terminating  parallel  with 
the  side  of  the  back  path  and  8  feet  at  the  highest 
part  above  it .'  Upon  this  plant  and  train  three 
distinct  late  varieties,  and  cover  the  back  wall  with 
three  5-feet  standards.  The  shade  from  the  quad- 
rant or  saddle  trellis  will  affect  the  lowest  third  of 
the  back  wall,  but  the  upper  two-thirds  fully  ex- 
posed to  sun  and  light  by  a  judicious  selection  of 
early  sorts  will  give  the  first  picking  of  excellent 
fruit,  whilst  the  later  sorts  on  the  trellis  will  come 
in  for  succession. — W.  C. 


to  the  under  side  of  the  foliage.  If  the  sun  comes 
out  hot  I  dew  the  plants  over  with  the  syringe  at 
the  hottest  portion  of  the  day,  and  in  ten  days  well 
wash  the  plants  with  clean  water.  J.  C.  B. 


MILDEW  ON  STRAWBERRIES. 
Is  Mr.  Mair  quite  certain  that  two  days  will  eiiect 
a  cure  when  sulphur  is  applied  to  infested  plants  ? 
If  such  be  the  case,  then  I  am  mistaken,  for  I  came 
some  time  ago  to  the  conclusion  that  quite  ten  days 
is  necessary  to  thoroughly  rid  plants  of  this  scourge. 
If  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  are  dusted  and  the 
sulphur  is  allowed  to  remain  on  for  the  above 
period,  the  fungus  will  be  so  completely  extermi- 
nated that  the  fruit  will  come  off  without  injury. 
I  always  like  to  dress  the  plants  just  as  the  berries 
are  thinned,  partly  because  at  that  time  the  foliage 
is  harder,  and,  therefore,  not  so  likely  to  burn, 
which,  when  it  is  tender,  is  apt  to  be  the  case  if  hot 
son  immediately  follows  the  application  of  the 
sulphur,  but  principally  because  the  good  effects  of 
the  dusting  last  long  enough  to  keep  off  another 
attack  until  the  crop  is  gathered.  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  two  days  would  suffice  for  effecting  a  com- 
plete cure,  but  my  experience  points  to  the  reverse. 
I  have  on  various  occasions  syringed  the  sulphur 
oflE  in  less  than  a  week  after  its  application,  with 
the  invariable  result  that  the  mildew  returned  in 
the  coarse  of  a  week.  Experience  has  taught  me 
that  a  bad  attack  of  mildew  can  always  be  warded 
oft,  in  the  first  place,  by  good  attention  to  watering 
and  ventilation,  and  also  to  taking  it  in  time.  A 
dry  condition  of  the  soil,  or  rather  not  quite  enough 
moisture  therein,  will  surely  invite  its  approach, 
and  if  this  is  accompanied  by  a  saturated  atmo- 
sphere the  plague  spots  are  almost  sure  to  appear. 

In  the  mild,  moist  nights  that  we  sometimes  get 
in  April  and  May  it  is  a  pood  plan  to  leave  on  a 
chink  of  air  at  night ;  indeed  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  perpetual  ventilation  is  an  almost  cer- 
tain preventive  against  mildew.  I  have  some  frames 
in  which  I  grow  my  latest  fruit  that  are  constructed 
so  that  they  cannot  be  closed.  They  have  as  much 
air  as  they  need  in  the  daytime,  and  this  remains 
on  at  night,  the  glass  being  covered  with  scrim 
canvas  so  that  there  is  a  filtration  of  air  into  the 
plants. 

During  a  period  of  ten  years  or  more  I  have  never 
known  the  plants  in  these  frames  to  get  mildewed, 
except  where  they  were  too  crowded.  In  close 
frames  and  houses,  even  with  the  best  of  care,  mil- 
dew will  often  make  its  appearance,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  it  always  comes  in  isolated 
spots,  and  if  these  are  at  once  dressed  no  percep- 
tible damage  will  be  done.  I  now  make  a  point  of 
keeping  a  careful  watch,  and  the  moment  I  see  the 
smallest  trace  of  mildew  I  apply  sulphur.  In  this 
way  the  necessity  for  dressing  the  whole  of  the 
plants  can  frequently  be  dispensed  with.  Only  let 
these  few  spots  of  fungus  remain  for  a  week,  and 
not  a  leaf  will  escape.  When  I  do  get  a  bad  attack 
of  mildew,  and  have  a  large  quantity  of  plants  af- 
fected, I  use  soft  soap  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  the 
gallon  of  water,  putting  a  good  teaspoonful  of  sul- 
phur made  into  paste  with  it.     The  whole  of  the 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Vines. 
Work  in  this  department  still  is  heavy,  and  will 
continue  so  until  all  thinning  in  the  latest  houses  is 
brought  to  a  close.     Taking  the  different  sections 
in  rotation,  the  early  house  is  the  first  to  claim  our 
notice,  and  justly   so,  as    the   Grapes    in    many 
places  will  have  been  cut  and  the   preservation  of 
the  premier  foliage  through  what  may  yet  prove  a 
hot,  dry  summer  will  necessitate  the  greatest  care 
and  attention.    As  the  Grapes  are  cleared  from  the 
Vines  the  latter  must  be  repeatedly  syringed,  not 
only  to  cleanse  them  from  filth  and  spider,  but  also 
to  encourage  a  free  growth  of  fresh  laterals.    When 
quite  clear,  the  house,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will 
require  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  but  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  throwing  all  the  lights  open 
and  allowing  them  to  remain  so  by  night  and  day 
must  not  be  thought  of  until  the  present  month  has 
passed  away.    Water  in  a  tepid  state,  pare  or  in  a 
stimulating  form,  is  indispensable,  and  must  be  plied 
very  freely,  as  keeping  the  roots  progressing,  the 
foliage  clean  and  healthy,  is  a  simple  impossibility 
where  this  element  does  not  find  its  way  into  every 
particle  of  the  border.     Houses  less  forward,  but  in 
which  the  Grapes  are  approaching  ripeness,  will 
require  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  through  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  also  a  chink  back  and  front  by 
night,  otherwise  perfect  colour  and  dense  bloom 
can  hardly  be  expected.     Then  to  ensure  size  of 
beiry,  all  stems,  bare  spaces,  walls  and  floors  must 
be  well  syringed  about  3.30  on  bright  afternoons,  or 
perhaps  a  little  earlier,  when  shutting  close  is  not 
likely  to  lead  to  condensation  of  atmospheric  mois- 
ture upon  the  berries.      When  this  stage  is  reached 
the  last  watering,  which  should  keep  the  internal 
roots  right  until  all  the  Grapes  are  cut,  may  be 
given  and  mulched  in  with  some  non-conducting 
material,  a  moist,  even  condition  of  the  soil  being 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  mainten- 
ance of    a  plump  and   perfect  condition  of  the 
berries  for  any  length  of  time  after  the  Grapes  are 
quite  ripe.     Black  Grapes,  it  should   be   borne  in 
mind,  always  colour  best  under  a  good  spread  of 
foliage,  through  which  light,  warmth  and  air,  to 
a  certain  extent,  can  penetrate,  and  not,  as  some 
few  imagine,  under  the  barbarous  practice  of  thin- 
ning the  main  leaves  above  the  bunches.    White 
Grapes,   on  the   other    hand,  require    light,  and, 
provided  the  house  is  carefully  and  properly  venti- 
lated, will  stand  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  but  this 
end  must  be  attained  by  cutting  away  overshadow- 
ing laterals  and  tying  aside  the  main  leaves  when 
they  change  for  ripening.     A  free  growth  of  laterals, 
however,  being  so  essential  to  a  good  finish  and  the 
best  of  all  indications  that  the  Vines  are  not  over- 
cropped, I  do  not  advocate    a   general  clearance, 
but  simply  shortening,  thinning  and  tying  aside 
immediately  over  the  Grapes,  and  full  extension  in 
every  other  part  of  the  house.     By  this  means  the 
roots  are  kept  in   action,  the  berries  attain  their 
largest  size,  and  cracking,  to  which  Foster's  Seed- 
ling and  some  of  the  Sweetwaters  are  subject,  is 
prevented.    These  remarks  apply  also  to 

Early  Ml/seats  so  soon  as  they  show  signs  of 
becoming  transparent,  not  that  they  are  likely  to 
crack  or  healthy  Vines  to  finish  their  work  imper- 
fectly, but  the  better  to  secure  early  maturity — the 
one  great  end  sought  where  this,  the  king  of  white 
Grapes,  is  appreciated.  Here,  as  in  the  early  Ham- 
burgh house,  early  closing  for  three  or  four  hours 
with  sun-heat  and  moisture  is  imperative,  but  a 
little  night  air  should  always  be  admitted,  and  the 
whole  of  the  roots  being  confined  to  internal  borders, 
the  supply  of  liquid  food,  followed  by  good  non- 
conducting mulching,  must  be  liberal.  The  best 
Muscat  for  early  forcing  is  the  Bowood  variety,  an 
assertion  in  which  I  may  be  contradicted  by  those 
who  insist  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  sport  or 
seedling.  Be  this  as  it  may,  having  the  old  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  and  the  Bowood  growing  side  by 


plants  are  then  syringed,  getting  the  mixture  well '  side  in  my  early  and  late  houses,  I  have  proved 


over  and  over  again  that  the  Bowood  is  first  in 
flower,  first  in  fruit,  rounder  in  the  berry,  and  first 
to  ripen.  Moreover,  it  sets  well  in  a  lower  tempera- 
ture, and  for  this  reason  is  preferable  for  pot  culture 
or  for  planting  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  mixed  or 
Hamburgh  vinery. 

Xafe  Museals. — The  weather  of  late  having  been 
bright  and  dry,  the  proper  degree  of  heat,  at  least 
through  the  day,  has  been  maintained  without  the 
aid  of  hard  firing;  consequently  the  largest  bunches 
appear  to  have  set  well,  and  will  require  much 
thinning.     It  will  not,  however,  be  wise  to  over-thin 
at  first,  as  the  imperfectly  fertilised  berries  do  not 
always  fall  behind  until  some  time  after  the  flower- 
ing stage  in  the  latest  part  of  the  house  is  over. 
Where  Black  Morocco,  Mrs.  Pince,  Lady  Downe's, 
and  Gros  Colman  are  grown  with  the  Muscats,  a 
system  of  cross-fertilisation  should  be  carried  on 
during  the  time  they  are  in  flower.     The  best  of  all 
pollen  for  this  purpose  is  obtained  from  the  Ham- 
burgh, a  variety  not  usually  met  with  in  this  com- 
pany.   This,  however,  makes  but  little  difference, 
as  pollen  shaken  from  the  Hamburgh  bunches  into 
a  dry  box  can  be  conveyed  any  distance,  and  it  will 
keep  fertile  for  some  time  in  a.  dry,  warm  house. 
Black  Morocco,  sometimes  called  Kempsey  Alicante, 
a  most  excellent  winter  Grape,  owing  to  the  secre- 
tion of  glutinous  matter  upon  the  pistil  of  the 
flower,  rarely  sets  well,  if  at  all,  when  left  alone,  but 
by  the  removal  of  this  matter  with  one  brush  and 
fertilisation  with  another,  it  sets  as  freely  as  any 
other,  not  even  excepting  the   Hamburgh.    Mrs. 
Pince  is  sometimes  met  with  in  good  conciition  in 
ordinary  vineries,  but  the  others  I  have  just  named 
always  ripen  best,  attain  their  highest  flavour,  and 
keep  best  when  grown  with  the  Muscats  or  under 
Muscat  treatment.      Gros  Colman,  although   only 
third  rate,  owing  to  its  immense  size  and  imposing 
appearance,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  profit- 
able Grapes  in  cultivation,  and  yet,  thanks  to  the 
mistaken  idea  that  it  can  be  started  and  finished 
with  Hamburghs,  we  rarely  meet  with  it  as  good  as 
it  might  be.     To  do  it  well,  it  should  be  grown,  as 
I  have  just  stated,  with  Muscats,  or  certainly  where 
it  can  have  a  long  period  for  the  completion  of  its 
growth,  and  in  a  house  that  can  be  kept  warm  and 
dry  for  some  weeks  after  the  leaves  fall.     In  this 
position  not  only  will  the  disagreeable  earthy  flavour 
disappear,  but  not  unfrequently,  so  long  as  a  rusty 
leaf  hangs,  the  colour  will  improve,  two  qualities 
which  greatly  enhance  its  value  for  bottling.    Being 
so  subject  to  rot  and  mould  when  cut  and  bottled 
in  its  ordinarily  met-with  condition,  the  ^berries 
should  be  almost  ruinously  thinned  in  the  spring, 
and  the  driest  and  warmest  part  of  the  Grape  room 
should  be  selected  for  its  winter  quarters. 

Late  Jlamhnnilis. — Where  a  continuous'supply  of 
first-class  Grapes  must  be  maintained  for  home 
con-sumption,  I  question  if  there  is  anything  to 
beat  a  good  house  of  late  Hamburghs.  By  late  I 
mean  Grapes  that  will  be  found  fresh,  plump,  free 
from  mould,  and  vinous  up  to  Christmas.  The 
most  suitable  house  for  these  is  a  light,  airy,  well- 
heated  and  ventilated  lean-to  in  preference  to  a 
span-roof,  which  is  apt  to  fluctuate  and  condense 
moisture  when  fire- heat  in  November  becomes 
necessary.  Small  or  medium-sized  bunches  colour 
and  keep  best,  and  these  even  should  be  extra  well- 
thinned  to  ensure  a  free  circulation  of  air  amongst 
the  berries  when  the  leaves  are  falling  in  the 
autumn.  When  this  stage  approaches,  every  bit  of 
lateral  may  be  cut  out  quite  down  to  the  axils  of 
the  main  leaves,  first,  to  plump  up  the  buds  for 
another  year;  second,  to  check  root  action;  and 
last,  but  not  least  important,  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  stagnant  moisture  hanging  about  the 
bunches. 

Peaches. 
Houses  in  which  the  fruit  is  now  ripe  or  ripening 
will  require  more  air  and  less  moisture,  but  as  soon 
as  the  crop  is  taken  from  the  earliest  trees  the 
foliage  will  require  good  syringing  to  cleanse  it 
from  spider,  and,  in  the  face  of  a  long  summer,  to 
prevent  premature  ripening.  As  many  now  super- 
fluous growths  will  have  been  retained  for  the  pro- 
duction and  benefit  of  the  crop,  these  may  be 
shortened  back  or  cut  out  to  make  room  for  the  full 
development  of  the  foliage  and  young  shoots  of  the 
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current  year.  The  roots  of  each  individual  tree,  too, 
as  it  is  cleared  of  the  fruit,  may  be  carefully  and  mode- 
rately watered  to  keep  them  in  activity  until  such  time 
as  the  whole  of  the  border  can  be  thoroughly  mois- 
tened quite  down  to  the  drainage.  Everything  in  fact 
essential  to  the  formation  of  perfect  flower-buds  and 
the  preservation  of  the  leaves  must  be  taken  in 
hand  the  moment  each  tree  becomes  free,  and  when 
the  last  has  been  cleared  the  house  may  be  regularly 
syringed  twice  a  day,  liberally  ventilated,  mulched 
and  fed  with  liquid  should  heavy  cropping  render 
mild  stimulants  necessary.  This,  however,  is  a 
matter  which  taxes  the  judgment,  as  healthy  trees 
rather  quickly  relieved  of  their  load  often  break 
into  strong  growth;  therefore,  the  better  to  avoid 
this  unsatisfactory  rush  into  wood,  it  is  best  to  err 
on  the  side  of  moderation.  Many  Peach  growers 
years  ago  stripped  their  early  houses,  but  the  ad- 
vantages gained  where  the  water  supply  and  venti- 
lation were  perfect  did  not  amount  to  much,  espe- 
cially in  cold,  wet,  and  sunless  seasons.  Under  any 
circumstances  the  wood  and  foliage  should  be 
thoroughly  matured  before  the  lights  are  taken  off, 
and  then  a  month's  exposure  to  autumn  rains,  whilst 
letting  in  an  even  soaking  of  refreshing  soft  water, 
favours  their  removal  to  the  shop  for  painting  and 
repairs. 

Succession  houses. — The  trees  in  these  now  swell- 
ing up  full  crops  of  fruit  will  require  the  most 
generous  treatment,  both  as  regards  feeding  and 
syringing,  especially  where  the  roots  are  confined  to 
weU-drained  internal  borders.  When  the  fruit  upon 
large,  fully-developed  trees  has  passed  the  stoning 
itage  and  is  fairly  on  the  move,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
check  the  flow  of  sap,  and  in  this  way  increase  its 
size  by  pinching  the  points  of  shoots  that  will  have 
to  be  cut  away  immediately  after  the  crop  is 
gathered.  Also  every  pendent  Peach,  if  possible, 
should  be  elevated  and  supported  in  its  exposed 
position  by  short  lengths  of  label  lath  placed  upon 
the  wires  of  the  trellis.  A  pale  Peach  may  be  just 
as  good  as  one  that  is  well  coloured,  but,  admitting 
that  fancy  goes  a  long  way,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  perfect  colour  and  high  flavour  do  not  run  to- 
gether. Fresh  air  as  well  as  full  exposure  to  the 
sun  is  a  very  important  element,  for,  colour  as  we 
may,  a  Peach  that  is  ripened  in  a  close,  moist  hot- 
house is  sure  to  be  watery  and  vapid ;  whilst  an- 
other of  the  same  kind,  ripened  in  a  lower  tempera- 
ture against  a  good  brick  wall,  will  be  found  fit  to 
place  before  the  most  fastidious  epicure.  To  secure 
these  good  points — colour  and  flavour — night  air,  if 
only  to  let  oat  surplus  vapour,  is  imperative.  Then, 
to  swell  the  fruit,  the  house  may  be  kept  close  from 
syringing  time  to  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Next,  and  last,  as  to  temperature ;  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  some  are  handicapped  by  being  compelled  to 
force  against  time,  whilst  others  allow  their  houses 
to  range  high  from  choice ;  but  the  best  hothouse 
Peaches  are  obtained  from  houses  in  which  the 
temperature  averages  GO"  to  05"  by  night  with  air, 
71 1°  to  75°  by  day,  and  S0°  for  a  short  time  under  a 
clear  sky  after  closing. 

Figs. 
When  the  first  crop  of  fruit  has  been  cleared  from 
the  early  forced  trees,  they  should  be  copiously 
syringed  twice  a  day  to  free  the  foliage  from  red 
spider,  and  at  the  same  time  to  help  the  second  crop 
forward.  Conjointly  with  this  work,  a  general 
thinning  out  of  all  weak  spray  and  useless  wood 
should  be  carried  on  to  make  room  for  tying  down 
the  second  breaks,  which  must  have  plenty  of  light 
and  air  to  ensure  short  joints  and  perfect  maturity. 
As  few  varieties  like  Brown  Turkey  and  White  Mar- 
seilles show  as  many  young  figlets  as  leaves,  and 
the  second  crop  is  never  so  fine  as  the  first,  liberal 
thinning  is  of  great  importance.  When  commenc- 
ing this  operation,  force  of  habit  leads  one  to  leave 
all  the  finest  fruit  and  take  the  smallest,  a  method 
which  may  answer  where  several  compartments,  or 
small  houses,  are  devoted  to  ]''i;-'3,  and  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  but  assuming  that  one 
only  is  so  occupied,  and  this  second  crop  is  to  lead 
up  to  fruit  from  open  walls,  then  a  fair  percentage 
of  each  size,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  should 
be  left  for  succession,  liy  adopting  this  plan,  and 
allowing  the  principal  shoots  to  extend,  a  continuous 


supply  of  good  fruit  can  be  secured  until  the  time 
arrives  for  letting  the  trees  down  to  rest  in  autumn. 
Water  in  abundance,  of  course,  must  be  given  to  the 
roots,  the  quality  being  regulated  by  the  vigour  or 
weakness  of  the  trees.  It  does  not  often  happen 
that  weU-managed  forced  trees  are  too  weak,  but 
should  this  be  the  case,  accompanied  by  a  tendency 
to  rust  or  spider,  the  old  mulching  may  be  removed, 
and  replaced  or  replenished  with  a  good  mixture  of 
light  rich  turf,  horse  droppings  or  bone  dust,  and 
old  lime  rabble,  in  due  course  to  be  washed  in  with 
warm  diluted  liquid  or  soot  water. 

Succession  houses. — Where  large  established  trees 
are  trained  on  the  long  shoot,  or  extension  principle, 
constant  removal  to  a  single  bud  of  all  the  side 
shoots  and  weak  spray  will  be  advantageous, 
not  only  to  the  swelling  crop,  but  also  to  the 
smaller  fruit  which  must  be  kept  progressing.  Trees 
of  this  description  require  very  little,  if  any, 
stopping,  as  all  shoots  or  bare  branches  so  soon  as 
the  season  is  over  are  cut  out  to  make  room  for 
others  closely  following  them  to  the  extremity  of  the 
trellis.  Sunlight  and  air  being  so  essential  to  colour 
and  good  flavour,  shoots  over  every  part  of  the 
house,  if  at  all  crowded,  may  be  stopped  or  short- 
ened back  to  secure  a  regular  relay  of  fruiting  wood 
for  another  season,  but  this  process  must  not  be 
continued  after  the  end  of  June,  and  then  the  second 
growths  should  be  allowed  to  grow  upward  to  the 
glass,  otherwise  the  points  will  not  get  thoroughly 
ripened. 

Pot  trees  intended  for  next  year's  forcing  may  be 
kept  in  the  fermenting  beds  in  which  the  heat  will 
now  be  rapidly  declining,  but  once  they  have  com- 
pleted their  growth  they  must  be  raised  to  the  sur- 
face, as  roots  as  well  as  wood  will  require  ripening. 
In  this  position,  the  nearer  the  glass  and  light  the 
better ;  with  plenty  of  air  by  day  they  may  remain 
so  long  as  the  house  is  not  wanted  for  other  pur- 
poses. Having  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  these 
must  be  kept  properly  moistened  with  weak  diluted 
liquid,  and  clarified  soot  water,  a  most  excellent  in- 
secticide and  stimulant,  may  be  used  two  or  three 
times  a  week  for  syringing  purposes.  An  even 
spread  of  short,  spur-like  pieces  of  wood  the  reverse 
of  crowded,  being  the  aim,  pinching  must  be  con 
fined  to  the  strongest  growths,  and  this  must  be 
discontinued  in  time  for  latent  breaks  to  get  tho 
roughly  ripened  before  the  autumn.  Younger  plants 
from  eyes  or  cuttings  may  be  pinched  as  they  grow 
up  to  the  end  of  July,  and  express  speed  being  the 
aim,  they  may  yet  have  another  shift,  care  being 
taken  that  they  become  thoroughly  pot-bound  be- 
fore the  autumn.  Over-potting,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  be  avoided,  as  a  stiff  tree  in  a  medium  sized 
pot  well  filled  with  roots  is  preferable  to  one  that 
has  made  a  few  gross  shoots  which  require  a  much 
longer  time  to  ripen.  The  best  form  for  a  pot  Fig 
is  the  clean,  single-stemmed  pyramid,  as  it  takes  up 
least  room,  can  be  grown  to  any  height,  and  pre- 
sents the  greatest  surface  to  the  influence  of  light 
and  sun-heat.  By  pinching  the  leader  as  soon  as  it 
has  made  10  inches  of  growth,  a  tree  3  feet  in  length 
can  be  formed  in  one  season.  W.  C. 


SHOUT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 

American  Pomological  Society.— We  have  received 
the  Proceedings  of  tliis  admirably  useful  society. 

Liquid  manure  for  fruit  trees  in  bloom. — 

Having  once  been  told  of  the  efficacy  of  liquid  manure 
water  as  applied  to  fruit  trees  when  in  bloom,  I  deter- 
mined this  year  to  try  the  experiment  on  Pear  trees 
growing  on  south  and  west  wu-Ils.  The  result  is  a  set 
of  fruit — now  swelling  rapidly — far  beyond  what  the 
trees  will  be  allowed  to  carry  ;  about  a  half  in  some 
cases  will  have  to  be  thinned  off.  Such  varieties  as 
Doyennf^  du  Cornice,  Easter  Beurrc,  Duchesse  d'An- 
goulcme,  Beurrc  Bosc,  and  Flemish  Beauty,  which 
have  hitherto  proved  to  be  shy  setters,  have  re- 
sponded to  the  experiment  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
manner.— .7.  G.  M.  G. 

Blister  on  Peach  trees. — I  note  this  season  that 
outdoor  Bcacrli  trees  arc  suHcring  from  an  unusual 
amount  of  blister  on  the  leaves  and  shoots  of  the 
current  year's  growth.  Trees  in  all  aspects  and  posi- 
tions arc  very  much  afTcctcil  here,  owing,  1  presume, 
to  the  long-continued  cold  winds  at  the  time  tho  trees 
were  unfolding  their  leaves.  No  doubt  the  soil  in  this 
district,  being  of  a  close,  heavy  nature,  is  favourable 


to  this  defect  in  the  foliage.  The  practice  here  is  to 
pick  off  the  affected  parts,  and  I  hope  in  due  time 
that  the  trees  will  recover  their  wonted  health  and 
vigour  and  be  able  to  swell  off  a  crop  of  fruit. — S. 

The  Damson  Prune. — For  all-round  purposes 
this  is  the  best  I  have  met  with,  and  I  strongly 
advise  the  planting  of  this  variety  largely ;  in  fact, 
too  many  cannot  be  grown,  especially  in  any  corners 
of  land  not  of  much  use.  Steep  slopes,  banks  of 
dykes,  or  strong  land  on  hillsides  which  is  not  of 
much  value  may  be  planted  successfully  with  Prune 
Damsons,  and  in  course  of  years  they  will  yield 
splendid  returns.  A  friend  of  mine  who  owns  a 
large  tract  of  Damsons  has  sold  the  fruit  often  for 
£1  a  tree.  Let  me  advise  aU  planters  upon  exposed 
situations  not  to  plant  old  trees.  Good  stout  two- 
year-old  or  not  more  than  three-year-old  trees  are 
most  suitable.  Within  this  last  fortnight  I  have 
had  several  opportunities  of  witnessing  how  English 
fruit  growers  are  beginning  to  realise  the  best  way 
of  meeting  in  fair  competition  the  foreign  fruit 
grower.  1  am  pleased  to  see  that  some  at  least  of 
our  fruit  growers  are  now  making  it  a  special  study 
to  learn  which  are  the  best  varieties  to  plant  for 
our  markets  and  not  to  buy  trees  at  an  auction. — 
H.  Mebeyweathee,  Southtvell  Nurseries,  Notts. 
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STANHOPEA  PLATYCERAS.* 

This  is  a  large  genus  of  beautiful-flowered 
Orchids,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  Earl  of 
Stanhope,  who  was  for  a  long  time  president 
of  the  Medico-Botanical  Society  of  London. 
The  varieties  are  all  natives  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Stanhopeas  have  for  a  long  time 
been  despised  in  English  gardens,  and  the 
number  of  species  now  grown  in  this  country 
is  considerably  less  than  was  the  case  thirty 
years  ago.  The  reasons  assigned  for  discarding 
their  cultivation  were  chiefly  the  fugacious  cha- 
racter of  their  flowers  and  their  strong  perfume. 
Both  of  those  causes  of  complaint  have,  how- 
ever, been  considerably  decreased  since  we  have 
learned  to  ventilate  our  Orchid  houses.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  fact  still  remains  that 
Stanhopea  flowers  are  short-lived,  but  yet  as 
they  are  generally  profuse  bloomers,  a  suffi- 
ciency of  blooms  remains  to  maintain  a  conti- 
nuous supply.  The  various  species  and  varieties 
are  again  being  eagerly  sought  after,  and  as  they 
have  been  more  admired  in  Continental  gardens 
than  in  our  own,  a  supply  of  many  kinds  has 
been  drawn  from  those  quarters.  There  are  still, 
however,  many  species  which  are  absent  from 
our  plant  stoves  which  would  well  repay  re- 
introduction. 

The  flowers  of  Stanhopeas  are  somewhat  re- 
markable in  their  structure,  the  lip  being  thick 
and  fleshy  in  texture  and  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  basal  portion,  called  the  hypochil, 
being  usually  saccate  ;  the  front  portion,  which 
is  movable,  called  the  epichil ;  whilst  between 
the  two  is  the  mesochil,  a  portion  which  is 
usually  furnished  with  a  pair  of  short  horns,  and 
from  the  conformation  of  the  lip  the  chief  spe- 
cific distinction  is  derived,  for  in  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  flower  the  various  kinds  are  singu- 
larly alike,  as  they  are  also  in  their  growth, 
which  may  be  described  as  a  fleshy  conical  pseudo- 
bulb,  which  becomes  much  wrinkled  with  age, 
and  bears  a  large,  petiolate,  and  much-plaited 
leaf  of  a  deoj:)  green  hue.  The  scape  is  produced 
from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulb,  and  takes  a 
downward  course,  bearing  a  pendent  few-flowered 
raceme  of  large  showy  blooms. 

In  consequence  of  the  habit  of  this  genus 
the  plants  should  always  be  grown  in  hanging 
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baskets  with  wide  openings,  otherwise  many 
of  the  spikes  may  be  lost  by  being  unable  to 
get  free.  The  soil  1  have  found  Stanhopeas  to 
thrive  well  in  is  a  mixture  of  fibrous  peat, 
Sphagnum  Moss,  and  some  nodules  of  charcoal ; 
the  whole  should  be  drained  well,  as  the  plants 
flower  most  freely  when  root-bound.  Stan- 
hopeas, when  growing,  enjoy  a  liberal  supply 
of  water,  and  a  good  amount  of  shade,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  intermediate  house, 
but  during  the  winter  months  they  should  be 
removed  to  the  cool  house  and  be  kept  quite 
dry.  If  kept  dry  during  the  growing  season 
they  are  apt  to  suft'er  from  attacks  of  red 
spider,  which  disfigure  the  foliage  and  weaken 
the  growth.  This  pest  may,  however,  be  kept 
away  by  charging  the  atmosphere  with  mois- 
ture, and  by  frequent  syringings  overhead  with 
tepid  water.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best 
from  amongst  the  numerous  kinds  : — 

S.  TLATrcBRAS,  the  subject  of  our  illustration' 
is  a  somewhat  rare  species.  It  was  recently  flowered 
in  the  choice  collection  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  at 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking.  Our  plate  shows  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  and  conveys  a  better  idea 
than  any  word  description.  It  is  a  native  of  New 
Grenada. 

S.  GRANDIPLOEA  IS  a  handsome,  large-flowered 
kind,  which  is  very  fragrant ;  the  whole  of  the 
flower  is  pure  white,  saving  a  few  scattered  crimson 
dots  on  the  base  and  middle  portion  of  the  lip.  It 
comes  from  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

S.  Maktlu^a. — This  is  a  bold  and  handsome 
kind,  but  usually  only  two-flowered ;  sepals  broad, 
creamy  yellow,  spotted  with  reddish  brown  ;  petals 
much  smaller,  white,  blotched  and  spotted  with 
crimson,  and  having  a  large  similarly  coloured 
blotch  at  the  base ;  lip  white ;  column  speckled 
with  crimson.  An  autumn  flowering  plant  from 
Mexico. 

S.  TIGKINA. — A  magnificent  species ;  the  flowers 
are  very  strongly  scented,  and  measure  from  6  inches 
to  8  inches  across ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  rich 
deep  yellow,  heavily  blotched  and  barred  with 
purplish  brown;  lip  orange-yellow,  spotted  with 
crimson,  the  column  broadly  winged  and  spotted 
with  vinous  red.  It  blooms  during  the  late  summer 
and  autumn  months,  and  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 

S.  Shuttlewobthi. — This  is  a  superb  and  rare 
species  from  the  U.S.  of  Columbia;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  apricot  colour,  blotched  with  purple ;  the 
lip  is  yellowish  white  in  front,  and  blotched  with 
dark  purple  at  the  base. 

S.  Bucephalus. — The  raceme  of  this  species 
bears  from  four  to  five  handsome  flowers,  which  are 
perfumed  with  a  strong  aromatic  odour;  the  whole 
of  the  flower  is  of  a  rich  yellow,  somewhat  distantly 
spotted  and  blotched  with  purplish  blood  colour. 
It  blooms  during  the  autumn  months,  and  comes 
from  Ecuador. 

S.  OCULATA. — Raceme  many-flowered;  the  sepals 
are  much  broader  than  the  petals,  ground  colour 
pale  citron-yellow,  the  former  profusely  and  regu- 
larly spotted  with  lilac,  the  latter  narrow,  more 
sparingly  marked  with  larger  spots ;  lip  white,  marked 
on  each  side  near  the  base  with  a  large  eye-like 
spot  of  dark  brownish  purple.  It  is  a  variable  and 
free-flowering  plant,  strongly  perfumed.  It  comes 
from  Mexico. 

S.  OENATissiMA. — Sepals  and  petals  rich  orange- 
yellow,  marked  with  numerous  irregularly,' shaped 
spots  of  red,  and  heavily  blotched  at  the  base  with 
reddish  brown ;  lip  whitish  dotted  with  rose  colour, 
yellow  in  front,  column  broadly  winged,  dotted  with 
rose.    Native  of  Peru. 

S.  Dbvoniensis. — The  flowers  of  this  species  are 
delicately  perfumed;  sepals  and  petals  cream 
colour,  irregularly,  but  profusely  spotted  and  dotted 
with  purplish  crimson ;  lip  creamy  white,  spotted 
with  purple.  It  blooms  during  the  late  summer 
months.     Native  of  Guatemala. 

S.  BBURNBA. — Sepals  and  petals  ivory  white,  the 
lip  dull  purple.    The  flowers  are  produced  during 


the  summer    months,   and    are    sweetly    scented. 
Native  of  Brazil. 

S.  FLORIDA. — Sepals  and  petals  white,  spotted 
with  purple;  lip  also  white,  but  profusely  dotted 
with  deep  purple,  and  marked  on  either  side  with  a 
dark  purple  blotch.    Native  of  Mexico. 

S.  Waedi. — This  is  a  beautiful  and  very  fragrant 
species ;  sepals  and  petals  rich  golden  yeUow,  the 
former  regularly  and  much  spotted  with  purple,  the 
latter  more  deeply  coloured,  and  more  sparingly 
marked  with  larger  spots  of  purple ;  lip  pale  yellow, 
spotted  in  front  with  purple,  the  cavity  at  the  base 
blotched  with  deep  purple.  It  blooms  in  the  autumn. 
Native  of  Guatemala.  W.  H.  G. 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWKR. 

THE  MEXICAN  TULIP. 

(cati.:.eya  citrina.) 
The   plant,    an   ill  .stration   of   which   is   here 
given,    has  always  been  looked  upon   by  gar- 


This  plant  is  the  only  Cattleya  found  in 
Mexico,  where  it  grows  at  an  altitude  of  7500 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  consequently  does 
not  require  much  heat  under  cultivation.  It 
must,  however,  have  a  large  amount  of  light 
with  an  abundance  of  air.  It  should  be  securely 
and  firmly  fastened  to  a  block  of  wood  in  the 
inverted  manner  shown  in  the  illustration,  for  in 
no  other  position  can  it  be  induced  to  grow. 
Neither  Sphagnum  nor  mould  of  any  kind 
should  be  attached  with  it,  as  in  this  manner  I 
have  had  more  success  with  it  than  when  even  a 
small  portion  only  of  such  material  has  been 
appHed.  I  am  not  certain  which  kind  of  wood 
is  the  best  for  this  purpose,  but  I  prefer  the 
wood  of  Willow  tojany  other  for  all  Orchids. 
During  the  wintt  months  this  species  bears 
drought  with  impunity  hen  its  flowers 

show  themselves.       1  during  its  growing  season, 
it  should  ha>  .  ^  yet  not  excessive  supply 

of  water.  Its  flowers,  pror'-iced  singly  from  the 
apex  of  the  bulb,  are  tb'  '  /^  waxy  in  texture, 
and  rich  citi . .  low  with  a  paler 
margin,  and  yield  an  exquisite,  yet 
delicate  perfume.  Its  flowering 
season  extends  from  March  to  the 
end  of  May,  and  the  blooms  last  a 
month  in  perfection. 


The  Mexican  Tulip  (Cattleya  citrina). 

deners  as  a  most  unsatisfactory  subject,  and 
formerly  used  to  live  but  a  short  time  under 
cultivation,  and  seldom  flowered.  During  the 
last  few  years,  however,  and  this  year  iu  i^arti- 
cular,  I  have  seen  it  growing  well  and  flowering 
profusely,  so  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  its  require- 
ments have  become  thoroughly  understood,  as 
the  lovely  blossoms,  combined  with  their  deli- 
cious fragrance,  render  it  a  welcome  addition  to 
every  plant  house.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  re- 
commend it  to  those  who  delight  in  beautiful 
flowers,  but  who  have  no  glass  structure  in 
which  to  accommodate  their  pets.  I  have 
grown  a  plant  of  this  Cattleya  in  the  wiudcjw  of 
a  sitting  room  for  twelve  months,  during  which 
time  it  has  made  two  bulbs,,  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  flower  it  next  season. 


Cjrpripedium  Godefroyse  is  a 
superD  plant  having  much  in  common 
with  C.  niveum,  yet  being  perfectly 
distinct  from  that  plant  when  in 
flower.  The  foliage  is  somewhat 
larger  than  that  of  C.  niveum,  but 
similarly  marked ;  it  is  a  freer  growing 
and  flowering  plant,  and  the  blooms 
are  heavily  spotted  and  blotched  with 
dark  purplish  brown  on  a  pure  white 
ground.  This  species  was  recently 
flowering  in  Mr.  Tautz's  collection  at 
Shepherd's  Bash,  and,  judging  by  the 
immense  masses  recently  introduced 
by  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  it  ap- 
pears to  grow  upon  limestone  rocks. 
It  is  a  native  of  Cochin  China,  a  coun- 
try where  French  travellers,  during 
the  past  few  years,  have  been  singu- 
larly fortunate  in  obtaining  good  new 
Orchids.— W.  H.  G. 

Orchids  from  Arddarroch. — Mr. 
R.  B.  White,  Arddarroch,  Gareloch 
Head,  has  sent  an  excellent  spike  of 
the  now  plentiful  Liulia  purpurata, 
representing  a  good  form,  with  the 
sepals  and  petals  white  and  the  lip 
deep  purple-crimson.  The  white  C. 
Mendeli  was  past  its  best,  but  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  the  flower  was  of 
good  form  and  of  the  purest  white, 
except  the  sulphur  colouring  in  the 
throat.  A  brilliant  flower  was  the 
variety  of  C.  Mendeli,  which,  Mr.  White 
mentions,  "reminds  me  of  Mr.  San- 
der's Duke  of  Marlborough  or  Roth- 
schildiana."  It  is  not  quite  so  bright  as 
those  varieties,  but  a  richly  coloured  and  beautiful 
flower,  the  sepals  and  petals  delicate  lilac,  the  lip 
large,  vivid  purple,  frilled,  and  pure  white  at  the 
upper  portion,  intensified  by  the  yellow  suffusion  at 
the  throat. 

The  Mexican  May  Flower  (Lajlia  majalis). — 
I  have  observed  this  species  flowering  in  one  or  two 
coUeotions  during  the  past  month,  thus  maintaining 
its  vernacular  name,  "Flor  de  Mayo."  It  is  an  old 
and  well-known  species,  yet  up  to  the  present  day 
it  remains  one  of  the  most  difficult  Orchids  to  bloom 
in  this  country,  or  even  to  keep  alive  for  any  length 
of  time  under  cultivation.  The  plant  is  dwarf  in 
habit,  and  produces  a  single  large  flower,  some 
(j  inches  or  more  across ;  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a 
uniform  rosy  lilac,  the  large  flat  lip  being  of  the 
same  colour  round  the  border,  but  white  in  the 
centre,  and  streaked  with  dotted  lines  of  rosy  lilac. 
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The  treatment  under  which  I  have  observed  it  to 
flower  is  to  keep  it  warm  and  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun  during  the  day,  and  at  night  to  allow  the 
temperature  to  become  quite  cool  and  the  atmo- 
sphere moist.  During  the  winter  the  plants  should 
be  kept  quite  cool  and  dry. — W.  H.  Ci. 


THE  ORCHID  EXHIBITION  AT  HOLLOWAY. 
I  HAVE  never  seen  Orchids  here  so  numerous  and 
so  fine  before,  and  there  is  much  artistic  skill  shown 
in  the  grouping  of  colours.  Proficiency  in  this  art 
should  receive  the  serious  attention  of  gardeners,  it 
being  second  only  to  good  cultivation,  and  the  two 
combined  lead  to  happy  results.  Mr.  Williams"  ex- 
hibition is  not  this  season  held  in  the  large  Palm 
house,  as  the  constant  removal  of  the  Palms  for  the 
decoration  of  balls,  &c.,  renders  the  presence  of  the 
Orchids  extremely  inconvenient,  whilst  the  removal 
of  the  plants  entailed  a  considerable  expenditure  of 
time  and  labour;  moreover,  this  practice  robbed 
the  other  houses  of  fiowers,  and  thus  passing  out  of 
the  exhibition  house,  the  nursery  had  a  somewhat 
dull  and  uninteresting  appearance.  Now,  however, 
every  house  is  resplendent  with  bloom,  and  the 
plants  are  to  be  seen  in  the  positions  in  which  they 
are  grown,  which,  after  all,  is  the  true  and  proper 
place  to  see  them ;  whilst  as  the  cool  system  of 
cultivation  is  well  carried  out  here,  the  atmosphere 
does  not  become  oppressive  to  the  most  delicate. 
I  shall  only  be  able  to  enumerate  the  principal  of 
the  kinds  now  flowering  here,  so  great  is  their 
numbers,  but  would  advise  all  interested  in  these 
plants  to  see  for  themselves.  Amongst  the  coolest 
growing  kinds  may  be  mentioned 

Odontoglossums.  Here  there  are  hundreds  of 
spikes  of  the  popular  0.  Alexandraj,  intermixed  with 
hosts  of  O.  Pescatorei,  0.  polyxanthum,  excellent 
varieties;  the  beautiful  O.triumphans,  O.  cordatum, 
and  a  favourite  species  of  mine  when  established 
and  well  grown,  O.  constrictum,  which  I  would 
commend  to  the  attention  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
despised  it.  Handsome  forms  of  0.  sceptrum,  O. 
Halli,  and  0.  luteo-purpureum  in  variety  were  also 
to  be  seen ;  numerous  specimens  of  O.  citrosmum 
lent  an  additional  charm  with  graceful,  pendent 
spikes,  laden  with  delicate  and  deliciously  fragrant 
flowers.  Many  other  species  of  this  genus  are  also 
intermixed  with  the  above  kinds,  and  these  are 
enlivened  by  the  bright  flowers  of 

Masdevallias,  which  are  produced  in  great 
quantities.  This  show  should  indeed  lead  to  a  re- 
storation of  this  genus  to  popularity,  for  not  only 
do  JIasdevallias  produce  the  most  brilliant  fiowers 
in  the  Order,  thus  forming  a  beautiful  contrast  to 
the  white  blooms  of  such  Odontoglossums  as  0. 
Alexandrae  and  O.  Pescatorei,  but  they  may  be 
grown  with  cool-house  Ferns  with  but  little  or  no 
heat  almost  all  the  year  round;  indeed,  the  ma- 
jority of  Masdevallias  are  the  coolest  of  the  cool 
Orchids.  Conspicuous  amongst  them  here  is  M. 
Veitcbi  grandiflora,  some  single  specimens  bearing 
as  many  as  eighteen  of  its  large  and  brilliant 
flowers ;  also  many  forms  of  the  beautiful,  but 
variable  M.  Harryana ;  many  of  the  more  recently 
imported  masses  are  producing  flowers  of  excep- 
tional size  and  brilliancy,  thus  proving  that  the 
good  varieties  are  by  no  means  exhausted.  M. 
lilacina  is  a  very  charming  species,  and  one  that  is 
more  rarely  seen ;  its  flowers  are  large  and  thick  in 
texture,  not  lilac  in  colour,  as  might  be  supposed  by 
its  name,  but  of  a  charming  brilliant  rose  colour 
with  a  white  tube;  it  belongs  to  the  Harryana  sec- 
tion; the  distinct  and  pretty  M.  rosea,  M.  ignea  in 
variety,  and  M.  Lindeni,  although  smaller  than  M. 
Harryana,  are  extremely  beautiful  and  effective. 
Passing  from  the  coolest  to  the  secondary  or  inter- 
mediate house, 

L.ELIA  PURi'URATA  in  vast  numbers  meet  the 
eye,  amongst  which  most  notable  is  the  true  h. 
Russelliana.  With  these  are  associated  hundreds 
of  blooms  of 

C.VTTLEYAs  in  great  variety,  C.  Mendeli,  the 
grand  C.  Warneri,  C.  Mo6si;u  in  great  variety,  in- 
cluding the  rare  white  form,  C.  Wagneri,  and  the  old, 
but  pretty  C.  intermedia.  In  company  with  the 
Catlleyas  are  a  grand  lot  of  Odontoglossum  vexil- 


larium  in  excellent  health  and  bearing  hundreds  of 
spikes,  but  the  flowers  require  a  few  more  days  to 
expand  and  be  at  their  best,  when  they  will  form 
an  exhibition  alone  worth  a  visit.  In  this  same 
house  were  grand  specimens  of  Cymbidium  Lowi- 
anum,  Calanthe  Sanderiana,  showing  how  useful 
this  kind  is  for  late  blooming,  the  beautiful  Onci- 
dium  Jonesianum  and  Oncidium  sarcodes,  one  spike 
bearing  upwards  of  200  flowers,  0.  Marshallianum, 
which  is  certainly  the  finest  of  the  crispum  section. 

In  the  East  Indian  house,  which  is  not  kept  so 
hot  as  in  many  places,  were  numerous 

Vandas,  which  again  I  may  remark  have  been  Mr. 
Williams"  favourites  for  years. ,  A  fine  collection  of 
them  exists  here  in  large  examples  ;  flowering  now 
is  the  superb  form  known  as  V.  suavis  Hrubyana, 
which  is  a  grand  variety  ;  the  fine  form  of  \.  tri- 
color, called  Patersoni,  a  figure  of  which  was  given  in 
The  Garden,  Feb.  10,  1883  ;  and  another  exquisite 
form  of  V.  tricolor  (The  Glen  variety) ;  of  V.  teres 
Andersoni  numerous  examples  were  blooming,  flowers 
being  produced  on  some  plants  about  18  inches 
high.  This  lovely  free-flowering  variety  is  deserving 
attention  from  lovers  of  East  Indian  Orchids;  it  is 
grown  in  a  moist  heat,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  never  shaded.  Under  this  treatment  it  flowers 
annually. 

Dendeobidms  of  the  Dendrocoryne  group  are 
also  here  in  quantity ;  there  are  numbers  of  fine 
examples  of  D.  thyrsiflorum,  its  trusses  large  and 
dense,  the  pure  white  sepals  and  petals  contrasting 
well  with  its  yolk-of-egg  coloured  lip ;  D.  B"armeri, 
D.  densiflorum,  D.  chrysotoxum,  and  the  beautiful 
D.  suavissimum,  with  its  large  truss  of  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  marked  at  the  base  of  the  lip 
in  the  best  varieties   with  a  large   blotch   of   vel- 


handsome.  Anguloa  Clowesi  and  A.  Ruckeriana  are 
two  old  varieties,  whose  flowers  are  ever  welcome, 
and  last  a  long  time  in  perfection.  Ccelogyne 
Massangeana  is  another  beautiful  free-flowering 
basket  plant,  its  long,  graceful  spikes  of  bloom 
hanging  down  to  a  distance  of  from  some  2  feet  to 
3  feet.  Maxillaria  grandiflora  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  genus,  and,  moreover,  it  may  be  grown  with 
Odontoglossums;  its  flowers  are  pure  white,  saving 
a  stain  of  yellow  on  the  lip.  This  plant  is  often 
confounded  with  M.  venusta.  Both  are  beautiful, 
but  whilst  the  flowers  of  grandiflora  are  erect,  those 
of  venusta  are  nodding.  Amongst  Oncidiums,  I 
must  not  omit  the  grand  lot  of  0.  concolor  and  O. 
macranthum,  both  grown  in  the  cold  house ;  nor 
grand  examples  of  Ccelogyne  pandurata  with  its 
black  and  green  flowers,  and  C.  asperata  with  dense 
spikes  of  creamy  white  and  orange  blooms. 

"W.  H.  G. 


vety  purplish  black.  Of  the  Eudendrobinm  set, 
there  were  grand  examples  of  D.  Devonianum,  I). 
Falconeri.and  D.  lituiflorum,  and  perhaps  a  prettier 
combination  than  these  three  plants  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find.  Among  other  Dendrobes  conspi- 
cuous was  a  large  specimen,  well  flowered,  of  a 
very  dwarf  form  of  D.  Dalhousianum,  the  plant 
standing  only  about  18  inches,  or  2  feet  high,  so 
that  its  flowers  were  well  within  the  range  of 
vision ;  D.  Dearei,  with  its  pure  white  flowers, 
which  last  some  three  months,  was  also  in  bloom, 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  early  for  this  plant; 
it  appears  to  enjoy  strong  heat  and  moisture  when 
growing,  but  it  requires  a  thorough  rest. 

The  Slipper  Orchids  (Cypripediums)  were 
represented  by  great  numbers  of  kinds.  They  are 
grown  for  the  mo.st  part  in  the  East  Indian  house, 
although  Mr.  Williams  has  introduced  a  set  of 
hybrids  which  thrive  best  in  the  cool  house,  and 
will  therefore  be  grand  acquisitions.  Examples  of 
this  set  are  C.  Amesianum  and  C.  Measuresianum, 
both  of  which,  I  believe,  have  been  obtained  be- 
tween 0.  villosum  and  C.  venustum,  and  both  are 
very  distinct. 

Phal^nopsids  (the  Moth  Orchids)  were  repre- 
sented by  P.  Sanderiana,  P.  Schilleriana,  which  is 
blooming  very  late,  P.  Luddemanniana  and  P.  rosea. 
The  evergreen  Calanthes  are  very  fine,  the 
numerous  spikes  of  bloom  of  the  pure  white  C. 
veratritolia  being  very  conspicuous ;  the  mauve- 
coloured  C.  Dominiana,  or  C.  Mylami,  and  the 
strong  spikes  of  C.  masuca  grandiflora  bid  fair  to 
produce  a  grand  display  into  the  autumn  months. 

Aebides  were  not  numerous,  but  there  are  flne 
examples  of  the  Fox-brush,  A.  Fieldingi,  also  of  A. 
crispum  and  A.  Warneri ;  these,  with  the  lovely 
little  erect  spiked  Saccolabium  ampullaceum,  com- 
prised this  set  of  distichous-leaved  plants. 

Miscellaneous  plants  which  cannot  be 
grouped  are  numerous.  Amongst  those  deserving 
of  notice  is  Brassia  Keiliana,  a  plant  of  striking 
interest  with  its  long  spike  of  bloom ;  the  flowers 
are  conspicuous  :  the  sepals  and  petals  lengthened 
out  into  long  tails,  and  rich  chocolate-brown  in 
colour;  lip  large,  rounded,  and  tailed  in  front, 
creamy  yellow,  bearing  a  brownish  blotch  on  the 
disc,  and  a  blotch  of  black  at  the  base  of  the 
column,  liurlingtonia  venusta  is  another  small- 
growing  Brazilian  Orchid  not  often  seen.  The 
pendent  spikes  of  white  flowers  are   exceedingly 


"Vanda  Amesiana.— This  plant  was  introduced 

by  the  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  and  last  year  the  only  plant  that  the 
Messrs.  Low  bad  produced  its  beautiful  flowers.  It 
is  a  somewhat  small-growing  plant,  producing  erect 
spikes  of  flowers,  which  are  white,  flushed  with 
fleshcolour.and  deliciously  fragrant,  thelipbeingrich 
rosy  magenta.  I  recently  noted  a  small  importa- 
tion of  this  species  at  the  Clapton  Nurseries 
rooting  freely.  It  appears  to  be  a  free,  yet  not  rapid 
grower,  whilst  the  old  flower-spikes  upon  the  plants 
testify  to  its  free-flowering  qualities.  The  collector 
has  sent  home  a  plant  (dead,  unfortunately)  which 
he  saw  bearing  185  flowers.  Should  this  plant  be- 
come as  free-flowering  under  cultivation,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  glories  of  our  plant-houses.— W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  bellatulum.— This  charming 
Lady's  Slipper  Orchid,  recently  introduced  by  the 
Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  is  now  flowering  in  their 
nurseries.  The  blooms,  which  are  the  opened  buds 
which  formed  on  the  plants  in  the  cases  on  theii 
journey  home  and  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  fair 
example  of  what  they  may  become  when  the  plants 
!ir«   fairly   established,    are  truly  beautiful.    The 


leaves,  from  10  inches  to  a  foot  long  and  3  inches 
across,  are  beautifully  tesselated  and  marbled  like 
those  of  Phaltenopsis  Schilleriana,  the  flowers  of 
great  size,  sepals  and  petals  very  broad,  pure  white, 
heavily  spotted  with  large  spots  of  brownish  crim- 
son, lip  small  and  conical,  white,  also  heavily  spotted 
with  the  same  colour  as  the  petals.  It  belongs  to 
the  niveum  group,  but,  judging  from  the  progress 
which  the  plant  has  made  in  several  establishments 
in  the  short  time  it  has  been  in  this  country,  it  is 
likely  to  prove  a  free  grower,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  any  other  of  this  section  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. It  appears  to  enjoy  strong  heat.  The  ex- 
act locality  from  whence  it  was  obtained  has  not  yet 
been  disclosed. — W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Disa  racemosa  is  one  of  the  best  Orchids  in  ilower  at 
Kcw.  Its  rose  imrple  flowers,  bonie  in  Gladiolus- like 
spikes,  arc  bright  and  pleasing.     It  is  a  nseful  Disa- 

Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus  brightens  the 
Oreliid  bouse  now  with  its  oranee-soarlet  flowers.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  nseful  Orchid  .and  not  hard  to  grow. 

Dendrobium  chrysotoxum.  is  one  of  the  showiest 
Dendrobes  in  bloom  now.  It  is  rich  gold-yellow,  with  a 
beautifully  fringed  and  ciliated  lip,  coloured  at  the  base 
with  deep  orange. 

AngTsecum  arcuatum  is  a  rare  Angr»cum  flowering 
nowat  Kew.  The  short  raceme  of  ivory  white  flowers  comes 
from  the  axils  of  the  two-year-old  leaves.  It  is  more  interest- 
ing than  beautiful. 

Leptotes  bicolor. — This  lovely  little  Orchid  is 
in  bloom  at  Kew.  It  has  white  sepals  and  petals  and 
;i.  white  lip,  which  in  the  front  lobe  is  streaked  with 
purple.  A  small  potful  of  it,  with  the  flowers  cluster- 
ing about  the  terete  leaves,  is  charming. 

The  Moccasin  riower  (Cypripedium  specta- 
'\~,\\^t) — A  fine  lot  of  tliis  Ijeantiful  North  American 
Slipper  Orclu'l  is  now  flowering  in  Jlr.  Benny's  nursery 
at  Swanloy,  the  foliage  being  good  and  the  flowers 
highly  coloured.  The  plants  have  been  grown  in  the 
cool  iiousc  during  the  winter — a  circumstance  which 
lias  brought  them  along  carlior  than  would  have  been 
the  case  had  they  remained  in  the  open  border  all  the 
winter.     Coupled  with  its  great  beauty,  this  Lady's 
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Slipper  is  one  of  the  easiest  plants  in  tlio  world  to 
grow,  and  no  garden  in  the  country  should  lack  this 
charming  species. — W.  H.  G. 


Propagating. 

COMBEETUM  PURPUREUM. — TMs  beautiful  stove 
climbing  plant  is  not  met  with  so  frequently  as  one 
would  expect,  probably  owing,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  plant  to 
propagate,  as  cuttings  can  but  seldom  be  induced 
to  root ;  therefore  other  means  for  its  increase  have 
to  be  resorted  to.  The  principal  method  employed 
for  its  propagation  is  to  graft  the  young  growing 
shoots  on  to  pieces  of  the  roots,  as  the  operation 
is  a  very  simple  one,  and  with  reasonable  care  and 
attention  a  good  measure  of  success  may  be  antici- 
pated. For  the  stocks  stout  roots  should  be  chosen 
with,  if  possible,  a  few  fibres  attached  to  them. 
To  obtain  suitable  roots  it  is  necessary  to  take  them 
from  a  large  established  specimen,  either  in  a  pot 
or  planted  out.  The  scion  should  be  formed  of  a 
current  season's  shoot,  but,  as  with  the  cuttings  of 
most  plants,  the  very  stoutest  ones  are  not  the  best, 
therefore  attention  should  be  directed  towards 
obtaining  the  weaker,  yet  sturdy  and  short-jointed 
shoots  for  the  purpose.  The  scion  having  been  made 
in  the  form  of  a  wedge  and  the  stock  split  for  its 
reception,  thepartsshouldbe fitted togetheras  closely 
as  possible  and  tied  securely  in  position.  Special 
care  must  be  taken  that  during  the  tying  operation 
the  graft  does  not  slip  from  its  position,  and  also 
that  it  is  not  bruised  in  any  way.  After  this  is 
done  the  grafted  plant  must  be  potted  in  a  small 
pot.  The  plant  must  be  at  such  a  depth  in  the  soil 
that  the  point  of  union  is  completely  covered,  as 
by  so  doing  the  air  is  excluded  from  the  mutilated 
portion,  and  consequently  grafting  clay,  wax,  or 
any  of  these  air-tight  substances  are  dispensed  with. 
After  this  the  plants  should  be  plunged  in  a  gentle 
bottom  heat  in  a  close  propagating  case,  where  they 
must  be  closely  watched  in  the  matter  of  shading, 
watering  when  necessary,  and  such  matters.  It 
will  be  requisite  to  leave  a  little  air  on  the  case 
occasionally  to  dry  up  any  superabundant  moisture; 
indeed  a  good  plan  is  to  take  ofE  the  lights  every 
morning  for  a  little  while. 

Trumpet  Flower  (Tecoma  radioans). — This  is 
one  of  the  easiest  of  outdoor  shrubs  to  propagate 
by  cuttings  of  the  large  fleshy  roots,  as  if  taken  off, 
cut  up  into  lengths  of  3  inches  or  4  inches,  and 
dibbled  into  a  sheltered  border  they  quickly  push 
up  shoots  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Indeed, 
so  readily  does  nearly  every  bit  of  root  grow,  that 
in  the  case  of  an  established  specimen  which  I 
transplanted  several  of  whose  roots  were  broken 
during  the  operation,  quite  a  crop  of  young  plants 
made  their  appearance  there  the  following  season. 
Another  shrub  readily  propagated  by  root  cuttings 
had  this  peculiarity  brought  under  my  notice  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Tecoma,  viz.,  by  seeing  the 
number  of  young  plants  that  sprung  up  after  the 
removal  of  an  established  specimen.  I  allude  to 
the  autumn  flowering  Japanese  shrub,  Clerodendron 
trichotomum,  most  of  whose  tender  relatives  can 
be  increased  in  the  same  way. 

Acacias. — Daring  the  spring  months  the  beau- 
tiful golden'flowers  of  these  Australian  plants  attract 
a  considerable  amount  of  attention,  and  the  chances 
of  increasing  them  are  often  discussed.  Provided 
seeds  can  be  obtained,  most  of  them  are  easily  pro- 
pagated by  this  means,  as  the  seeds  generally  retain 
their  vitality  well  during  the  voyage,  and  do  not 
take  long  to  come  up  when  sown.  Acacias  also 
grow  well,  the  most  critical  time  with  them  being 
just  as  the  first  leaf  makes  its  appearance,  as  the 
cotyledons  are  generally  borne  on  long  naked  stems, 
and  if  the  atmosphere  is  at  all  close  they  are  some- 
what liable  to  decay.  Should  any  signs  of  this  be 
noticed,  the  young  plants  must  be  either  potted  off 
or  pricked  into  other  pots,  and  in  either  case  the 
stem  should  be  buried  at  such  a  depth  that  the 
cotyledons  are  just  clear  of  the  soil,  as  by  so  doing 
the  decay  will  be  usually  arrested.  In  the  case  of 
imported  seeds,  which  are  generally  very  hard,  a 
good  plan  is  to  soak  them  in  slightly  warmed  water 
for  about  twenty-four  hours  before  sowing,  as  ger- 


mination wOl  be  assisted  thereby.  If  this  is  done, 
especial  care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  suffer 
from  want  of  water  after,  as  if  allowed  to  get  dry 
when  germination  has  once  commenced,  the  chances 
are  that  it  will  prove  fatal  to  many  of  them.  Though 
plants  raised  from  seeds  grow  more  rapidly  during 
their  earlier  stages  than  those  propagated  by  means 
of  cuttings,  this  last  is  the  method  generally  adopted, 
especially  if  they  are  required  to  bloom  in  a  small 
state,  as  plants  from  cuttings  are  naturally  more 
free-flowering  when  small  than  seedlings  are.  The 
time  at  which  the  cuttings  are  taken  will  depend 
upon  the  conditions  under  which  the  plants  have 
been  grown,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  present  is 
a  very  suitable  time,  for  by  this  time  the  young 
season's  growth  will  have  lost  a  little  of  its 
succulent  character,  and  become  slightly  woody. 
The  best  cuttings  are  furnished  by  the  minor 
side  shoots,  as  the  strong  and  vigorous  ones 
are  far  more  liable  to  decay.  The  cuttings  must, 
when  inserted,  be  either  covered  with  a  bell-glass 
or  kept  in  a  close  propagating  case,  but  whichever 
way  is  followed,  the  pots  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion should  be  perfectly  clean  and  filled  to  within 
a  couple  of  inches  or  a  little  more  from  the  top 
with  broken  crocks.  Where  there  is  a  quantity  of 
crocks  the  smaller  ones  should  be  put  by  themselves 
to  form  the  upper  layer,  as  this  prevents  the  fine 
soil  which  is  necessary  for  the  cuttings  finding  its 
way  among  the  crocks,  which  it  would  do  if  only 
coarse  ones  were  used.  A  very  good  soil  for  the 
cuttings  consists  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  sand, 
with  a  dash  of  loam,  the  whole  being  passed  through 
a  sieve  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  mesh.  The  pots 
having  been  filled  with  soil,  the  latter  must  be 
pressed  down  pretty  firmly,  leaving  just  space 
enough  for  a  thin  layer  of  sand  on  the  top.  Water 
the  soil  slightly  through  a  fine  rose  when  all  is 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  cuttings.  They 
should  be  taken  off  at  a  length  of  2  inches  to  4 
inches  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  variety,  the 
first-mentioned  size  being  quite  large  enough  for 
some  of  the  fine  needle-leaved  kinds,  while  the  more 
vigorous  kinds,  such  as  dealbata,  affinis,  and  that 
class,  may  sometimes  be  with  advantage  even  longer 
than  the  extreme  length  mentioned  above.  The 
cuttings  must  be  taken  off  clean  at  a  joint,  and  the 
bottom  leaves  removed  with  a  sharp  knife  or  pair  of 
scissors  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
sertion. In  dibbling  them  in  care  must  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  soil  is  well  closed  around  the  base  of 
the  cutting,  and  also  that  while  space  is  economised 
as  far  as  possible,  overcrowding  must  be  guarded 
against.  When  a  pot  is  filled  it  must  have  a  thorough 
watering  always  through  a  fine  rose,  as  this  will 
settle  everything  in  its  place,  and  after  being  allowed 
a  little  while  to  drain  the  glasses  may  be  put  on  or 
the  pots  removed  to  the  case  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception. The  cuttings  must  not  be  kept  too  warm, 
the  best  place  for  them  being  in  a  greenhouse 
temperature  for  a  little  while,  and  when  the  base  of 
the  cutting  is  callused  or  healed  over  they  may  be 
removed  into  a  gentle  heat,  when  most  of  them  will 
soon  root.  This  is  shown  by  the  cuttings  com- 
mencing to  grow,  when  more  air  must  be  given,  and 
as  soon  as  they  are  completely  inured  to  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house  the  young  plants  must  be  potted 
off.  A  quiet,  rather  moist  spot  is  better  for  the 
cuttings  than  a  draughty  one,  as  in  this  latter,  even 
it  protected  by  bell-glasses,  the  frequent  waterings 
rendered  necessary  will  tend  to  promote  decay. 

Primula  j  aponicA.— Seed  of  this  if  sown  directly 
it  is  ripe  germinates  very  readily,  while  if  allowed 
to  remain  for  a  month  or  two  it  will  germinate  in  a 
very  irregular  manner.  Indeed,  all  the  Primulas 
are  more  satisfactory  if  sown  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  seed  is  ripe. 

Hardy  shrubs. — Given  the  protection  of  a  frame, 
a  good  many  hardy  shrubs  can  be  struck  from  cut- 
tings of  the  young  growing  shoots  taken  during  the 
summer,  and  though  a  great  number  may  be  struck 
if  put  in  a  sheltered  border  without  any  glass  ap- 
pliances whatever  in  the  autumn,  yet  by  striking 
them  in  summer  the  greater  part  of  a  season  is 
gained.  What  is  often  of  much  importance  is  that 
under  glass  the  cuttings  may  be  made  a  good  deal 
smaller,  and  in  the  case  of  a  new  or  slow-growing 


shrub  this  is  a  great  consideration.  Whether  put  in 
pots,  or  a  layer  of  soil  be  placed  in  the  frame  for 
their  reception,  select  as  cuttings  the  shoots  that 
are  past  their  most  succulent  stage,  but  before  they 
become  at  all  hard  and  woody.  In  a  general  way 
the  very  vigorous  shoots  do  not  strike  root  nearly 
so  well  as  the  weaker  ones,  the  best  being  those  of 
a  sturdy,  short- jointed  character.  They  should  be 
cut  off  cleanly  at  a  joint  and  be  without  delay 
dibbled  in  rather  firmly.  It  will  be  found  a  great 
advantage  not  to  al'ow  the  cuttings  to  flag  before 
insertion,  as  if  they  once  droop  it  will  take  some 
time  in  the  case  of  many  subjects  for  them  to  recover. 
When  the  frame  is  filled  the  lights  must  be  put  on  and 
kept  quite  close  and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine 
where  in  a  sunny  spot ;  this  can  be  done  by  means 
of  mats  or  some  other  shading  material.  Instead 
of  this  it  is  far  better  if  possible  to  select  a  position 
for  the  frame  that  though  open  to  the  light  and  free 
from  the  drip  of  trees,  is  yet  shaded  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  lights  should  be  taken  off 
every  morning  for  a  little  while  to  allow  any  super- 
abundant moisture  to  evaporate,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  will  admit  of  the  removal  of  any  decaying 
foliage  or  the  watering  of  any  cuttings  that  need  it. 
In  a  month  or  six  weeks  most  things  will  be  well 
rooted,  and  they  may  then  be  potted  off  into  small 
pots,  wintered  in  the  frame,  and  in  spring  planted 
out.  Should  there  be  a  large  quantity  and  pot 
room  is  not  available,  they  may  either  remain  in 
their  cutting  pots  until  spring,  or  be  planted  in  a 
prepared  bed,  but  the  better  way  is  to  allow  them 
to  pass  their  first  winter  in  small  pots.  The  shrubs 
for  which  such  a  mode  of  increase  is  available  in- 
clude among  their  number  the  Euonymus,  Lilacs, 
Philadelphus,  Deutzias,  Andromeda  japonica,  Hy- 
drangeas, Escallonias,  Choisya  ternata,  Ampelopsis, 
and  many  others.  '•'^• 

PLOVERS  AND  GULLS  IN  GARDENS. 
It  is  perhaps  little  known  how  easily  different 
kinds  of  plovers  and  waders  may  be  kept  in  a 
walled  garden  with  a  certain  amount  of  watch- 
fulness and  care.  The  green  plover  very  often 
succumbs  to  the  rigours  of  English  winters  when 
deprived  of  its  power  of  flight ;  for  this  species 
is  one  that  is  usually  caught  when  young  and 
pinioned,  sometimes  for  ornamental,  sometimes 
for  useful  purposes,  in  order  to  keep  down  de- 
structive slugs  and  other  garden  pests.  But  as 
yet  (I  write  in  the  middle  of  February)  I  have 
succeeded  in  keeping  alive  and  well  all  through 
the  winter  three  green  plovers  and  two  grey 
ones,  besides  a  curlew  and  four  black-headed 
gulls,  sent  me  from  Scoulton  Mere  in  June  of 
last  year,  when  still  in  nestling  down  and  the 
flight  feathers  half  grown.  These  are  now 
in  splendid  plumage  and  general  condition, 
having  lost  nearly  all  the  brown  feathers  of  the 
tirbt  plumage,  whilst  the  bills  and  legs  are  assum- 
ing a  reddish  hue.  One  of  the  green  plovers, 
evidently  a  male  bird  from  the  length  of  the 
crest  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  back,  I  have  had 
since  May  of  la.st  year,  when  it  was  brought  to 
me  as  a  small  flufly  bird  of  about  three  weeks  old. 
The  other  two  were  purchased  as  full-grown  birds 
of  the  year  (1887)  in  London.  I  had  three  grey 
plovers,  but  unfortunately  the  finest  of  them 
drowned  himself  in  a  deep  pan  (since  removed). 
The  other  two  amply  made  up  for  the  loss  by 
their  tameness  and  interesting  ways.  During 
hard  frost  all  these  birds  would  run  to  me  when 
I  made  my  appearance  with  the  dish  of  bullock's 
liver  chopped  fairly  small.  The  grey  plovers 
would  be  the  first  to  arrive,  nimbly  tripping 
across  the  lawn,  and  snatching  a  piece  before  the 
black-headed  gulls,  screaming  impatiently  in 
the  background,  could  come  up  ;  when  they  did 
arrive  on  the  scene  of  their  breakfast,  they  fully 
made  up  for  lost  time  by  nearly  choking  them- 
selves in  swallowing  six  or  seven  large  morsels 
in  as  many  seconds.  The  lapwings  are  the  timid 
ones  ;  they  always  wait  until  I  have  retired  a 
few  paces,  and  their  appetites  are  more  easily 
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satisfied  than  those  of  the  grey  plovers.  But  I 
feel  confident  that  had  I  not  taken  great  care  to 
throw  the  liver  to  them  morning  and  afternoon 
I  should  not  now  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  running  over  the  beds  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  out  on  the  lawn,  for  the  apparently 
inexhaustible  supply  of  worms,  which  are  so 
adroitly  extracted  from  their  holes  before  one 
would  imagine  they  could  quite  realise  whether 
they  are  "  on  their  head  or  their  heels,"  as 
the  saying  goes.  The  curlew  (a  male  bird)  has 
quite  lost  the  timidity  that  he  displayed  on  first 
arriving,  and  will  run  quickly  with  a  suppressed 
whistle  towards  me  for  the  liver  which  he  swal- 
lows down  with  gusto.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  watch  the  grey  plover's  assumption  of 
summer  plumage,  and  also  to  see  whether  any 
of  the  three  different  kinds  (i.e.,  the  gulls,  the 
green  and  the  grey  plovers)  will  show  any  incli- 
nation to  incubate  in  a  garden  where  many  a 
quiet  nook  may  be  found.  They  all  delight  in 
their  ablutions ;  indeed,  the  plovers  of  both 
sorts  are    most  pugilistic   amongst   each  other 


generally  ends  in  a  harmless  tussle. — Hubert 
D.  AsTLEY,  Tlie  Rectory,  Eenley-on-Thames,  in 
the  Zoologist. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

THE  MAGNOLIAS. 
Of  recent  years  there  has  been  an  unparalleled 
demand  for  Magnolias ;  all  of  our  landscape 
gardeners  are  using  them  extensively.  Give 
them  good,  well-drained  soil  and  a  sheltered 
position,  and  they  will  grow  and  flower  freely. 
The  following  comprise  a  good  selection  : — 

M.  STELLATA  (Halleana). — A  Japanese  species 
of  small  stature  and  busby  habit,  and  the  earliest 
of  all  to  bloom.  Flowers  white,  open,  reflexed, 
starry  in  appearance,  fragrant  and  very  profuse, 
even  on  plants  little  over  a  foot  high.  Began  bloom- 
ing this  year  April  23,  was  at  its  best  May  3,  and  over 
about  May  8,  and  before  any  leaves  had  appeared. 

M.  Thubberi  (Kobus).  —  From  Japan.  Our 
specimen  is  7  feet  high  and  bushy  from  the  ground 


Magnolia  grandiilora. 


when  the  time  arrives  for  perhaps  three  indi- 
viduals to  have  a  bath  in  one  pan ;  however,  if 
their  cries  are  too  loudly  remonstrative,  all 
their  washing  is  put  a  stop  to  by  the  arrival  of 
the  gulls,  who  quickly  settle  the  question  by 
turning  them  out  and  plunging  in  themselves. 
I  had  a  female  curlew,  but  I  gave  her  away  to  a 
friend  who  was  about  to  purchase  a  male  ;  un- 
fortunately, he  bought  another  female  as  well, 
whicli  bird  simply  murdered,  first,  the  one  of 
her  own  sex  in  a  furious  fit  of  jealousy,  for  she 
transfixed  her  through  the  neck  with  her  long 
bill,  and  then  her  mate,  for  what  she  apparently 
regarded  as  bigamy ;  and  never  rested  until  the 
two  corpses  were  left  in  a  mangled  condition 
upon  the  Grass.  Of  the  three  lapwings,  two 
are  males,  and  tliese  also  are  most  pugnacious; 
screaming  at  each  other,  with  distended 
wings  and  crests  erected,  in  a  most  menacing 
manner  —  a    demonstration,    however,    which 


up.  The  flowers  are  white,  not  large,  and  do  not 
open  wide  and  are  only  slightly  fragrant.  It  is  next 
to  M.  stellata  in  point  of  earliness  in  blooming. 
The  first  flowers  opened  this  year  April  27,  at  their 
best  May  4,  over  May  8,  and  before  the  leaves 
appeared. 

M.  CONSPICUA  (Yulan).— The  largest  and  hand- 
somest of  the  deciduous  Magnolias,  from  China  ; 
flowers  very  large,  pure  white,  do  not  open  wide,  fra- 
grant, of  brief  duration  and  easily  tarnished  by  hand- 
ling or  rain.  The  plants  become  massive  shrubs  or 
broad  small  trees.  The  flowers  opened  this  year 
April  28,  at  their  best  May  3,  all  over  May  8. 

M.  c.  SOULANOBANA. — A  Supposed  hybrid  be- 
tween M.  conspicua  and  M.  obovata.  It  is  of 
vigorous  growth,  producing  freely  its  flowers,  which 
last  a  long  time  in  perfection.  Flowers  large,  white 
and  deeply  purple-tinted  outside,  do  not  open  wide, 
and  are  faintly  fragrant.  Began  blooming  this  year 
April  23,  at  best  May  8,  and  now  (May  14)  stiU  in 


good  bloom.  It  usually  has  a  few  scattered  flowers 
throughout  the  summer. 

M.  OBOVATA. — The  typical  Japanese  early-bloom- 
ing, deciduous  Magnolia,  and  perhaps  the  most 
common  in  cultivation.  It  begins  to  bloom  about 
the  end  of  April,  and,  according  to  the  variety,  con- 
tinues in  flower  till  the  middle  or  end  of  May.  We 
have  several  marked  forms  in  bloom  now,  but  the 
more  I  know  of  them,  the  less  able  I  find  myself 
to  distinguish  the  varieties  ;  while  some  are  marked 
enough,  others  have  got  too  many  names. 

M.  PAEVIFLOBA. — A  rare  species  from  Japan  and 
one  of  the  sweetest  flowers  in  existence.  The  llower- 
buds  appear  with  the  leaves  early  in  May,  but  do 
not  open  till  toward  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
flowers  are  globular,  creamy-white,  and  extremely 
fragrant  when  they  first  open.  After  a  day  or  two 
the  fragrance  becomes  less,  and  with  age  the  flowers 
open  wide,  till  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  last  day 
they  are  saucer-shaped.  The  plants  bloom  when 
quite  small.  Our  specimen  is  again  well  set  with 
flower-buds. 

M.  HYPOLEUCA. — Another  rare  Japanese  species. 
Although  our  specimen  is  about  8  feet  high,  it  has 
not  yet  bloomed.  In  wood,  habit  of  growth  and 
foliage  it  somewhat  resembles  our  M.  umbrella.  It 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  magnificent  species, 
but  our  plant  is  rather  ungainly  in  form. 

M.  UMBRELLA  (tripetala). — From  the  South.  The 
large-leaved  one,  common  in  cultivation  in  the 
North.  Forms  a  smaU  tree  of  open  habit,  begins 
blooming  when  small.  The  flowers,  which  are  white, 
very  large  and  somewhat  fragrant,  appear  about  the 
end  of  May  and  last  into  June. 

M.  MACBOPHYLLA. — A  Southern  species,  which 
is  a  little  tender  in  the  North.  We  have  no  bloom- 
ing plant  of  it,  but  at  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyi,  there 
is  a  large  specimen.  It  has  larger  foliage  and 
flowers  than  any  other  species  in  cultivation,  and 
blooms  later  than  M.  umbrella. 

M.  GLAUCA. — Our  native  Sweet  Bay,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  choice  and  desirable  garden  plant, 
for  it  grows  and  blooms  well  in  cultivation.  The 
flowers  are  white,  globular,  small,  but  very  fragrant, 
and  appear  about  the  end  of  June. 

M.  Fbaseei  (auriculata). — A  small  tree,  a  native 
of  the  South,  but  hardy  as  far  north  as  Boston  ; 
worth  growing  for  its  distinctly  anriouled  foliage. 
Has  large,  yellowish-white,  open  fragrant  flowers, 
that  appear  with  the  leaves  about  the  middle  or  18th 
of  May. 

M.  CORDATA. — From  the  Southern  Alieghanies. 
Rare  ;  perfectly  hardy  here.  Although  a  small  tree, 
it  blooms  when  quite  small.  The  flowers,  yellow, 
not  showy  nor  fragrant,  are  produced  during  the 
latter  part  of  May  and  first  of  June ;  also,  now  and 
again,  all  through  the  summer. 

M.  GRANDIFLOBA. — One  of  the  most  magnificent 
of  all  American  trees,  indigenous  to  the  South,  where 
it  attains  large  proportions.  Not  hardy  here,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  occasionally  meet  with  good 
specimens  grown  out  of  doors  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York.  Mr.  S.  L.  M.  Barlow,  a  couple  of  miles  from 
here,  has,  in  a  well  sheltered  part  of  his  grounds, 
a  specimen  of  this  Magnolia  some  10  feet  or  more 
high,  over  30  years  old,  and  which  does  fairly  well, 
and  blooms  nicely  every  year.  In  former  years  he 
protected  it  in  winter ;  of  recent  years  he  has  not. 
and  it  seems  to  get  along  all  right.  Still,  north  of 
Washington  I  should  not  consider  it  a  hardy  tree. 

M.  FUSCATA  is  the  Banana  shrub  of  our  gardens. 
It  is  not  at  all  hardy  in  the  North,  but  in  the  South 
it  is  one  of  the  choicest  of  little  evergreen  shrubs 
grown  in  gardens.  In  the  North  we  treat  it  as 
a  greenhouse  plant.  Native  of  China.  —  W. 
Falconbb,  in  Country  Gentleman. 


Coronilla  glauca. — This  Coronilla  is  at  the 
present  time  ablaze  with  its  brilliant  yellow  flowers 
here  (South  Hants),  where  it  has  the  advantage  of  a 
southern  sunny  aspect.  Plants  growing  in  such  a 
position  appear  to  have  been  benefited  by  the 
extreme  heat  of  last  summer,  inasmuch  as  the  wood 
got  thoroughly  ripened,  and  the  growth  being 
very  short- join  ted,  the  flowers  are  produced  very 
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freely  on  short  flower-stalks.  We  tried  some  plants  account  for  the  neglect  of  such  a  free-growing, 
which  did  not  receive  so  much  sun  during  the  time  beautiful  tree  as  the  Snowy  Mespilus,  laden  at  this 
growth  was  being  made  last  year,  and  these,  owing  season  with  a  mass  of  white  flowers  that  present  a 
to  the  unripened  state  of  the  branches,  have  been  picture  of  beauty  when  backed  with  green-leaved 
killed  by  the  late  winter,  although  they  were  trees,  such  as  I  noticed  at  Feltham.  In  this  quaint 
protected  in  the  same  way  as  the  others  by  a  mat  |  village  the  Snowy  Mespilus  is  grown  somewhat 
placed  over  them  during  the  sharpest  frosts,  while 
those  plants  favoured  as  to  position  have  scarcely 
lost  a  branch. — E.  M. 


"  According  to  my  experience,  the  two  hardiest  Ever- 
greens are  the  green  HoUy  and  Yew.  .  .  .  The 
green  Box  is  perhaps  second  to  none  in  regard 
to  its  hardiness."  I  may,  however,  remark  that  I 
have  found  the  common  Jumper  (Juniperus  com- 
munis) at  a  higher  elevation  than  the  common 


THE  DOUBLE-FLOWERED  FURZE. 
"  H.  P."  in  The  Gaeden,  May  26  (p.  492),  considers 
this  plant  quite  hardy.  In  speaking  of  its  gorgeous 
appearance  when  in  full  bloom,  as  well  as  that  of 
Darwin's  Barberry,  he  says  :  "  An  additional  merit 
possessed  by  the  Furze  is  its  thorough  hardiness, 
and  it  will  grow  and  flower  well  on  dry  banks 
where  but  little  else  will  thrive."  This  is  perfectly 
correct  as  regards  soil,  as  all  the  varieties  of  the 
Whin  tribe  will  grow  on  poor,  thin  ground  chiefly 
composed  of  inorganic  matter.  With  regard  to 
hardiness,  however,  I  have  had  the  Whin  killed  by 
frost  at  an  elevation  of  about  1000  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  The  hardiness  of  the  Whin,  either  double 
or  single-flowered,  therefore  cannot  be  reckoned  on 
with  any  certainty  at  a  higher  elevation  than  that 
indicated.  Although  Darwin's  Barberry  is  not 
hardy,  yet  I  have  used  it  as  a  covert  plant  on 
moderately  sheltered  situations  with  perfect  success. 
It  should  never  be  planted  on  stiff  clay  soils,  but  on 
soft  pliable  soil,  and  even  in  a  mass  it  thrives 
admirably,  producing  excellent  crops  of  berries 
which  the  birds  are  very  fond  of.  It  reproduces 
itself  quite  freely  in  many  cases.  It  is  a  great 
favourite  with  amateurs,  and  deservedly  so,  as  It 
can  be  grown  as  a  specimen  plant,  mixed  up  with 
others  to  form  a  group,  or  trained  on  a  wall  or 
wooden  fence  when  desired  to  form  a  screen,  and 
in  some  cases  it  is  used  as  an  ornamental  hedge 
with  the  most  happy  results.  When  the  berries 
are  ripe  the  seed  should  be  at  once  sown,  not  too 
thickly,  otherwise  the  young  plants  are  apt  to 
become  weakly  and  drawn.  In  preparing  the  plants 
for  covert  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  cut  them 
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Holly.  The  highest  elevation  at  which  I  have  ever 
found  the  Holly  was  on  the  flank  of  the  hill  between 
the  shore  of  Loch  Minck  and  the  base  of  Lochnagar 
at  an  elevation  of  over  1400  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  Holly  is  by  no  means  common  at  such  an  eleva- 
tion, as  I  could  only  find  one  dwarf  plant  that  had 
never  been  able  to  raise  its  head  much  above  the 
Heather.    The  Chinese  Juniper  (J.  chinensis)  may 


largely,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  a  graceful  and 
elegant  character  it  gives  to  the  gardens. — X. 

Mahonia  nepalensis.— "  W.  H.  G."  in  The 
Garden,  May  2B  (p.  492),  says,  "  This  is  a  noble 
species,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  its  adapta- 
bility for  general  cultivation  throughoutthecountry." 

cosy  spots  in  favoured  localities;  at  all  events,  i   jitg^ige  be  added  to  the  list  of  hardy  Evergreens. 

I  have  found  it  capable  of  weathering  the  blast  in 
situations  where  a  great  many  trees  and  shrubs  per- 
ished. The  Spurge  Laurel  (Daphne  Laureola)  is  a 
native  hardy  evergreen  plant  of  great  merit.  Like 
the  Holly,  it  is  quite  at  home  when  planted  under 
the  shade  and  close  by  the  stems  of  trees,  and  in 
such  positions  reproduces  itself  quite  freely. — 
J.  B.  W. 


SHORT  NOTES— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


The  Siberian  Crab  is  just  now  a  gorgeous  object  where 
not  interfered  with  by  buUSnchoa,  which  seem  to  be  partial  to 
the  bvids  of  tnis  Crab  just  when  they  are  ready  to  burst  into 
leaf. -P. 

Akebia  quinata. — Tliis  peculiarly  formed,  as 
well  as  strangely  coloured,  flower  is  again  unfolding 
its  blossoms,  which  give  off  a  peculiar  aroma,  par- 
ticularly in  the  evening ;  its  branches,  too,  when  allowed 
to  grow  during  the  summer  in  a  careless  manner  en- 
hance its  appearance. — S. 

The  double-flowering  Cherry  is  a  grand  sub- 
ject for  the  mixed  shrubbery  where  space  can  be  given 
it  to  develop  its  growth  in  a  free,  unrestricted  manner. 
This  method  of  treating  it  is  much  better  than  constant 
cutting  and  spurring  into  compact  heads.  As  a  speci- 
men standing  on  the  Grass  flowering  at  this  season  it 
finds  many  admirers. — P. 

Ledum  latifolium  globosum. — This  spread- 
ing Heathwort  is  just  now  one  of  the  most  showy 
things  on  the  Kew  rockery,  where  a  specimen  of  it  is 
,  .     ,          ,         ,,           .           .    ,          ,,..,.,,-,,,...      L  1     1   J    •  a  mass  of  white  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  globose 

over  about  a  couple  of  inches  above  the  surface  of  j  have  had  it  killed  by  frost  when  planted  in  a  i,^.^jg  ^^  t;i,g  twiggy  dark-foliaged  branches.  It  is 
the  ground,  by  which  means  they  were  induced  to  i  sheltered  situation  in  Ireland  at  an  elevation  of  when  in  good  condition  a  charming  flower  for  the 
produce  several  strong  stems  and  branches  from  the  ,  about  70  feet  above  sea  level.  At  the  same  time  rougher  parts  of  the  rockery,  and  is  one  of  those 
collar,  thus  forming  a  close,  stocky  covert  plant,  and  place,  a  fine  young  tree,  some  8  feet  or  10  feet  i  plants  that  may  be  planted  with  excellent  eff'ect  on 
a  matter  of  much  importance  when  used  for  such  a  high,  of  the  Tasmanian  Beech  (FagusCunninghami)  such  formations  as  a  rootery. 
purpose.  J.  B.  W.  ""' 

The 
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was  killed.  These  plants  can  only  therefore  be  grown 
I  under  exceptional  circumstances  as  regards   the 
Snowy   Mespilus  (Amelanchier   botry-   climate  of  the  locality.— J.  B.  W. 


Coral-flowered  Apple. — Pyras   florilmndus  ia 
just   now   very  attractive   in   the  shrubbery  borders. 

.     _  .  .  ^.     _.-.    ...  Every  little  twig  of  last  year's  growth  is  bristling  with 

apium)  is  a  beautiful  tree  that  we  seldom  see,  al-  |  ^  _  either  buds  or  expanded  blossoms,  which  are  bright 

though  the  variegated  Acer  Negundo  and  other  I  Which  are  the  hardiest  Evergreens? —  with  colour.  Never  was  a  plant  more  correctly  named, 
things  are  planted  everywhere,  whether  the  position  Under  this  heading  "  J.  C.  C."  in  The  Garden,  May  |  as  it  is  very  free  flowering.  The  character  of  this 
is  suitable   or  otherwise.    It  Is  cjrtainly  hard  to  '  26  (491),  makes  some  interesting  remarks.    He  says  i  hardy  ehrab   aa   it   ia    seen    in    the  shrubbery  de. 
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monstrates  in  the  clearest  way  possible  how  very 
attractive  other  trees  of  a  like  character,  such  as 
Apples  and  Pears,  would  be  if  they  were  planted  in 
similar  positions  for  the  sake  of  their  blossoms. 

Wistaria  sinensis. — We  can  well  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  Wistaria  now,  as  at  this  season  its  Grape- 
like clusters  of  lilac  tlowers  hang  in  the  greatest 
profusion  on  many  an  old-fashioned  house,  and  oc- 
casionally the  more  pretentious  modern  villa.  There 
are  few  places,  perhaps,  where  it  is  such  a  marked 
feature  as  on  Kew  Green,  where  many  of  the  houses 
are  adorned  with  huge  specimens,  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  solid  architecture.  In  the  Royal  Gardens 
also  the  Wistaria  is  one  of  the  finest  sights  in  the 
open,  and  nothing  could  present  a  more  massive, 
yet  beautiful,  picture  than  the  specimen  on  one  of 
the  museums,  where  at  one  corner  the  white-flowered 
Mountain  Clematis  has  been  allowed  its  own  way 
and  grown  amongst  the  Wistaria,  producing  a 
charming  contrast  of  colour.  The  trained  specimen 
in  front  of  the  greenhouse  is  also  extremely  hand- 
some when  seen  at  its  best ;  but  we  prefer  to  see 
the  Wistaria  growing  more  naturally,  although  it 
can  be  pruned  and  trained  with  impunity.  Such 
a  free-growing  climber  as  the  Wistaria  should  be 
planted  more  often  than  it  is,  as  almost  any  soil  and 
position  suit  it. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


IVY-LEAVED  PELARGONIUMS. 

It  is  obvious  to  those  who  observe  the  changes 
in  gardening  that  the  Pelargonium,  from  the 
show  type  to  the  common  scarlet  zonal,  has 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  fashionable  flower.  But  we 
may  perhaps  make  an  exception  in  regard  to 
the  Ivy-leaved  varieties,  which  are  still  cared 
for  in  the  quiet  way  they  always  have  been,  and 
this  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  their  freedom 
of  growth,  extreme  elegance,  and  natural  appear- 
ance— a  decided  set-off  against  the  brilliant,  but 
formal  show  or  fancy  varieties.  There  are  so 
many  uses  for  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium,  that 
it  is  sure  to  retain  its  hold  upon  the  affections 
(if  the  flower-loving  public.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  window-box  or  basket  plants  we  have,  as 
it  is  free  both  in  growth  and  flower,  the  trailing, 
well-foliaged  stems  dangling  over  the  ledges  of 
the  window  and  making  a  fringe  of  greenery 
throughout  the  summer,  and  it  is  also  when 
neatly,  though  informally,  trained  a  charming 
plant  for  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse  during 
the  early  summer  months  before  the  gay  Be- 
gonias and  other  true  summer  flowers  com- 
mence their  season.  A  few  notes  on  the  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargonium  are  opportune  now,  as  those 
who  have  an  interest  in  it  will  find  a  collection 
of  sixty  varieties  in  flower  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick.  The 
plants  are  arranged  in  the  house  known  as  the 
Paxton  house,  a  span-roofed,  light,  airy  struc- 
ture, in  which  such  gay  things  as  Pelargoniums 
can  be  seen  without  difficulty.  It  can  be  realised 
at  a  glance  what  a  free-flowering,  useful  race  of 
plants  we  have  in  this  section  of  Pelargonium. 
The  liabit,  in  most  instances,  is  neat,' but  free, 
trailing,  and  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  elegance 
of  the  flowers,  borne  in  large  trusses  at  the  end 
of  tall,  slender  stems.  In  this  collection  it  will 
be  found  that  a  large  number  are  from  the 
nursery  of  M.  Lemoiue,of  Nancy,  a  Continental 
grower  to  whom  we  owe  much  for  the  present 
high  perfection  of  the  plant,  and  in  bestowing 
our  praise  we  must  not  forget  that  the  well- 
directed  energies  of  Mr.  Cannellin  the  improve- 
ment of  this  flower  have  been  fraught  with  the 
best  results. 

Some  of  the  specimens  are  from  cuttings 
struck  last  year,  and  some  are  of  two  years' 
growth.  We  may  note  that  the  cuttings  are 
struck  in  the  autumn  in  a  little  heat  to  promote 


quick  rooting  and  then  potted  off.  They  are 
put  into  4J-inch  pots  in  the  spring,  then  into 
6-inch  pots,  and  in  the  case  of  old  plants  into 
8j-inch  pots,  while  a  light  position  is  given 
throughout ;  also  a  soil  composed  chiefly  of 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  The  most  striking 
are  the  two-year-old  specimens  of  the  popular 
variety  Mme.  Crousse.  This  is  one  of  the  freest, 
most  vigorous,  and  useful  varieties  we  have, 
whether  for  the  garden  or  the  market,  as  the 
flowers,  of  the  richest  rose-pink  and  borne  in 
full,  large  trusses,  are  always  admired.  There 
is  one  labelled  rosea  plena,  which  we  may  regard 
as  synonymous  ;  the  only  difference,  if  such  a 
trifling  point  can  constitute  a  difference,  is  the 
more  apparent  stripes  on  the  upper  petals.  It 
has  the  same  free,  spreading,  and  rambling 
habit.  It  would  occupy  too  miich  space  to 
enumerate  all  the  fine  forms  that  are  in  flower 
now.  Amongst  the  double-flowered  varieties  is 
the  old  Gloire  d'Orleans,  which  is  far  eclipsed 
by  the  numerous  varieties  that  have  been  raised 
since  it  was  first  sent  out,  but  still  it  remains  a 
useful,  desirable  kind,  as  the  crimson-magenta 
flowers  are  very  bright,  and  the  habit  of  the 
plant  is  dwarf. 

As  useful  apparently  as  the  favourite  Madame 
Crousse  is  the  double-flowered  Massanet,  which, 
as  shown  by  the  several  specimens  of  it  at 
Chiswick,  is  a  bright  rose-purple-coloured  va- 
riety, free,  useful,  and  of  characteristic  habit.  A 
good  kind,  owing  to  the  delicate  blush  tint  of 
the  double  flowers,  is  Candeur  ;  and  a  contrast 
to  this  is  the  bright,  shining,  rose-pink-flowered 
Le  Printemps.  It  is  noticeable  how  many  of 
the  varieties  have  flowers  of  various  shades  of 
pink  or  crimson,  while  there  are  few  more 
decided  colours.  It  would  be  a  great  gain  if  we 
could  get  a  double  white  of  the  same  character 
as  Massanet  or  Mme.  Crousse,  as  such  a  pure 
flower  seems  to  be  wanting.  A  brilliant  glowing 
carmine  is  Gloire  de  Nancy  ;  and  one  labelled 
Hofgartner  Escheler,  a  name  that  might  be 
changed  with  advantage,  is  desirable  for  the 
rich  scarlet  colouring  of  the  semi-double  blooms. 
A  break  from  the  vivid  carmines  is  the  lilac- 
flowered  variety  A.  F.  Barron,  one  of  the  best 
of  all.  Mme.  Thuvenin  carries  flowers  of  a  rich 
rose  tint,  and  this  is  a  kind  that  deserves  to  be 
largely  grown,  for  it  may  rank  with  Massanet. 
t)f  the  other  double-flowered  kinds  that  should 
not  be  passed  by  are  Mme.  Cochin,  semi-double 
and  lilac  ;  General  Briere  de  I'lsle  (a  name  far 
too  long),  rich  red  ;  Abel  Carriere,  similar  to 
Massanet,  but  more  of  a  rosy  hue  ;  Madame 
Thibaut,  deep  rose  ;  Alice  Crousse,  of  magenta 
.shade  ;  Isidore  Feral,  double  jjink  ;  and  Emilie 
Lemoine,  bright  scarlet. 

Although  double  and  semi-double-flowered 
varieties  are  in  the  majority,  the  single-flowered 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  well  worth  noting, 
as  the  flowers  are  more  pleasing  to  those  who 
admire  a  simpler  type  of  beauty.  Masterpiece 
is  well  named  ;  it  is  of  a  bright  shade  of  ma- 
genta, the  truss  large  and  dense.  The  variety 
called  Mrs.  H.  Cannell  is  a  tingle-flowered 
lilac  variety,  compact  in  growth  and  free  flower- 
ing ;  and  another  just  as  desirable  in  its  way  is 
Mme.  Boringe,  which  has  a  bold,  fine  magenta- 
crimson  flower.  Dr.  Crevaux,  scarlet,  large ; 
Le  Vesuve,  bright  crimson-carmine  ;  and  Gem, 
blush-white,  crimson  spotted  on  the  upper 
petals,  make  a  useful  selection  of  single  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums.  X. 


Vitis  heterophylla  variegata. — Apart  from 
other  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put,  this  slender- 
growing  Vine  forms  handsome  little  specimens  in 
pots  5  inches  or  (J  inches  in  diameter  if  grown  in 
a  warm  greenhouse  temperature,  as  then  the 
colouring  of  the  leaves  is  brighter  than  if  the  plants 


are  grown  in  a  cooler  structure.  This  Vine  is,  like 
most  of  its  class,  deciduous  in  character,  and  conse- 
quently it  passes  through  the  winter  in  a  dormant 
condition,  but  if  introduced  into  a  gentle  heat  in 
spring,  the  young  shoots  are  pushed  out  very  freely. 
The  shoots  thus  produced  strike  very  readily  if  taken 
as  cuttings,  and  grow  away  freely  as  soon  as  rooted. 
If  the  young  plants  have  their  tops  pinched  out 
once  or  twice  and  are  secured  to  a  single  stick,  they 
naturally  assume  somewhat  of  a  pyramidal  habit, 
and  when  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  they  are 
extremely  useful  for  decoration,  as  many  of  the 
leaves  are  most  beautifully  marked.  In  this  latter 
particular,  a  considerable  amount  of  variation  exists, 
as  some  leaves  are  nearly  green,  but  the  majority 
are  mottled  and  marked  in  various  ways  with  white, 
while  many  of  the  younger  shoots  have  leaves  almost 
entirely  of  that  hue,  against  which  the  purplish  pink 
of  the  young  bark  stands  out  very  conspicuously. 
Uesides  this  method  of  culture,  this  Vine  is  some- 
times employed  for  bedding  out  during  the  siimnier, 
and  if  favourably  situated,  should  the  weather  be 
hot,  it  becomes  brightly  coloured,  but  in  wet  seasons 
it  is  generally  not  very  effective. — H.  P. 

Cyrtoceras  reflexum. — This  near  ally  of  the 
Hoyas,  with  which  genus  it  is  indeed  classed  by  some 
authorities,  is  very  pretty  when  in  flower,  the 
blossoms  being  borne  in  partially  drooping  umbels, 
as  in  the  old  and  well-known  Hoya  carnosa.  The 
individual  flowers  are  creamy-white,  tipped  with 
yellow,  and  of  a  peculiar  silky  character  inside. 
Like  the  Hoyas,  this  needs  a  good  open  soil,  other- 
wise it  soon  becomes  sickly.  We  have  also  the 
beautiful  Hoya  bella  in  flower  grown  in  a  suspended 
basket,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  suitable  mode  of 
culture  for  it,  as  the  long  and  slender  shoots  hang 
down  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  bear  freely 
their  pretty  white  wax-like  flowers,  which  have  a 
ruby-coloured  centre.  They  are  disposed  in  small 
umbels  the  same  as  in  the  others,  and  with  care 
will  remain  in  beauty  a  considerable  time.  As  a 
climber,  too,  the  old  Hoya  carnosa  is  well  worthy  of 
a  place,  yet  it  is  generally  seen  in  a  sadly  neglected 
condition.  A  good  open  compost  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  brick  rubbish  mixed  with  the  soil  will 
suit  it  perfectly. — T. 

Azalea  mollis  in  pots. — Here,  where  we  em- 
ploy this  Azalea  to  a  considerable  extent  for  flower- 
ing under  glass  during  the  spring,  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  turn  the  plants  out  after  flowering  and 
allow  them  a  season  in  which  to  recoup  themselves, 
other  specimens  being  lifted  the  following  autumn 
and  after  being  potted  and  flowered  were  treated 
in  the  same  way.  Last  season  I  resolved  to  try  the 
effect  of  keeping  them  in  their  pots,  and  consequently 
when  the  flowers  were  over,  the  plants  were  put 
in  a  frame  to  harden  off,  and  then  plunged  in  the 
open  ground.  The  place  chosen  was  where  green- 
house plants  were  put  out  during  the  summer 
months,  and  while  the  base  of  the  pots  rested  on  a 
bed  of  coal-ashes,  the  plunging  material  employed 
was  Cocoa-nut  refuse.  In  this  way  the  roots  were 
always  cool  and  moist,  and  being  well  watered  and 
syringed  during  the  summer,  the  plants  made  good 
growth,  their  shoots  bristling  with  flower-buds.  As 
the  result  when  planted  out  was  about  the  same,  it 
may  be  thought  that,  after  all,  it  was  the  best  way, 
but  as  a  set-off  I  find  that  established  plants  can  be 
forced  with  less  trouble  than  those  that  are  lifted 
and  potted  during  the  autumn  or  winter,  while  an- 
other advantage  with  those  that  remain  in  their  pots 
is  the  fact  that  the  blossoms  borne  by  them  retain 
their  beauty  f  or  alonger  period  than  those  produced  by 
plants  that  have  just  been  potted  up  for  the  occasion. 
Where  this  Azalea  is  kept  in  pots  all  the  year  round 
a  little  stimulant  during  the  growing  season  is  of 
service.  For  this  purpose  weak  soot  water  is  as 
good  as  anything.  Considering  the  grand  display 
yielded  by  this  Azalea  and  the  great  range  of  colour 
that  now  exists  among  the  different  varieties  of  it, 
one  would  expect  to  see  it  far  more  extensively  culti- 
vated than  it  is  at  present,  but  somehow  the  im- 
pression seems  to  be  that  a  peaty  soil  is  necessary 
for  the  culture  of  the  dift'erent  hardy  Azaleas,  which 
it  certainly  is  not,  for  they  will  grow  well  in  nearly 
all  soils,  except  those  of  a  limestone  or  chalky  nature. 
The  principal  consideration  is,  that  they  do  not  get 
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dried  np  during  the  summer,  but  even  where  un- 
favourably situated  in  this  respect,  a  good  deal  may 
be  done  by  liberal  mulchings  during  the  dry  season. 
— H.  P. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 
Gebbnhousb. — Azaleas. — Where  Azaleas  are  to 
be  kept  in  a  vigorous  condition,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  plants  in  a  genial  growing  temperature 
whilst  they  are  making  growth.  A  moist,  warm, 
somewhat  confined  atmosphere  is  requisite  for  this, 
especially  in  the  case  of  any  that  have  bloomed 
late,  and  which  consequently  are  proportionately 
late  in  growing.  Now,  when  the  sun  is  approaching 
its  full  power,  fire-heat  is  not  necessary,  provided  a 
house  can  be  devoted  to  the  plants  where,  by  ad- 
mitting only  a  limited  amount  of  air  in  the  day  and 
regularly  closing  the  lights  early  in  the  afternoons, 
artificial  heat  is  rendered  unnecessary.  The  plants 
should  be  syringed  freely  at  the  time  the  house  is 
shut  up,  getting  the  water  well  to  the  underside  of 
the  leaves  on  all  sides  of  the  specimens.  If  this  is 
carried  out  regularly  it  will  do  much  to  keep  down 
thrips,  which  so  persistently  attack  Azaleas,  and  to 
lessen  the  [need  for  fumigating  or  washing  with 
insecticide.  Water  should  also  be  used  freely  on 
the  floor  of  the  house  whilst  the  growth  is  being 
made,  and  up  to  the  time  that  the  flower-buds  are 
set  and  have  attained  the  size  of  Apple-pips.  To 
give  strength  and  substance  to  the  young  wood  and 
leaves  the  plants  must  be  kept  well  up  to  the  light, 
and  not  be  crowded  together  ih  a  way  that  will 
prevent  its  reaching  the  lower  branches  as  well  as 
the  tops  of  the  specimens.  Even  in  bright  weather 
only  a  thin  shade  should  be  used.  A  moderate 
surface-dressing  of  Standen's  manure  should  be 
given  several  times  whilst  the  young  growth  is  in 
course  of  formation.  Plants  that  were  forced  so  as 
to  have  them  in  bloom  early  in  the  year  will  now 
have  set  their  flower-buds,  and  as  soon  as  these  are 
sufficiently  advanced  the  plants  may  be  turned  out 
of  doors  if  the  room  they  occupy  is  required  for 
other  things  ;  if  not,  the  lights  and  ventilators  may 
be  thrown  open  night  and  day,  which  will  keep  the 
buds  from  coming  on  too  fast.  Even  in  the  case  of 
those  that  have  completed  their  growth  early  the 
use  of  the  syringe  should  be  continued  daily,  and  if 
this  ;is  not  sufficient  to  keep  down  thrips,  fumi- 
gation or  washing  must  be  resorted  to,  as  if  the 
foliage  is  allowed  to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  this 
pest,  it  is  useless  to  expect  the  plants  to  keep  up 
the  necessary  vigour.  Any  that  are  yet  unpotted 
and  that  need  more  room  should  at  once  have  a 
shift.  This  especially  applies  to  young,  free-grow- 
ing specimens ;  for  although  Azaleas  can  be  kept  in 
free  growth  with  less  root-room  than  most  things 
where  the  object  is  to  get  the  plants  up  to  a  useful 
size  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  cramp  them  too  much  in  their  early  stages. 

Camellias. — Plants  that  flowered  during  the 
late  spring  months  will  now  be  full  of  young  soft 
growth,  which  must  be  kept  sufficiently  shaded  to 
prevent  the  tender  leaves  being  injured.  Frequent 
syringing  and  a  moist  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
do  much  to  help  the  plants  to  withstand  the  drying 
influence  of  the  external  air,  which  at  this  season 
requires  to  be  admitted  so  as  to  keep  the  tempera- 
tare  from  rising  too  high.  See  that  the  roots  are 
kept  sufficiently  moist.  Large  specimens  that  are 
in  boxes  or  big  pots  frequently  get  so  dry  below 
the  surface  of  the  ball  in  winter  when  little  water  is 
given,  that  even  when  it  is  applied  more  freely 
later  on,  the  lower  portion  of  the  ball  where  most  of 
the  active  feeding  fibres  exist  remains  in  a  half  dry 
state,  the  result  of  which  is  seen  by  the  plants 
making  little  growth,  and  that  of  a  weak  descrip- 
tion. When  there  are  any  doubts  of  this  condition 
existing  it  is  best  to  plunge  the  pots  or  boxes  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  large  tub  of  water,  before 
which  the  soil  should  be  pierced  in  ten  or  twelve 
places  down  to  the  drainage  with  a  strong  sharp 
pointed  piece  of  wire.  It  frequently  happens  that 
Camellias  get  into  the  state  described  and  remain 
so  for  years,  but  if  the  above  remedy  is  resorted  to 
before  they  have  got  too  much  enfeebled  they  soon 
begin  to  improve.  Plants  that  having  flowered 
in  the  latter  months  of  the  past  year  and  afterwards 


were  encouraged  to  grow  will  now  have  their 
flower-buds  in  a  forward  state,  and  will  require 
forethought  so  as  to  regulate  the  time  of  their 
blooming.  If  the  buds  are  so  far  advanced  that 
there  is  danger  of  their  opening  too  soon,  the  plants 
must  be  at  once  turned  out  of  doors;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  object  is  to  have  them  in  flower 
earlier  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  this  can  easily 
be  effected  by  allowing  the  plants  to  remain  longer 
in  a  temperature  that  will  keep  the  buds  moving.  By 
following  the  latter  course  there  is  no  dilEonlty  in 
getting  the  plants  to  bloom  six  or  eight  weeks  earlier 
than  they  have  previously  done.  In  the  case  of  those 
that  are  as  forward  as  desired,  they  should  be  put 
under  the  shade  of  a  wall,  or  near  trees  that  will 
keep  the  sun  from  them.  With  the  sun  kept  from 
them  in  this  way,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the 
buds  swelling  too  fast.  Any  that  have  made  their 
growth  later,  and  that  want  more  root  room,  will 
now  be  in  condition  for  potting.  The  best  time  for 
potting  Camellias  is  when  the  young  shoots  have 
ceased  to  extend  and  the  flower-buds  are  perceptible 
at  the  extremities.  At  no  time  do  they  receive  so 
little  check  from  potting  as  when  they  are  in  the 
above  state.  When  the  growth  is  about  to  push, 
the  young  roots — which  in  Camellias  always  precede 
top  growth — are  so  tender  and  brittle  that  they 
suffer  in  repotting  to  an  extent  that  interferes  with 
the  growth  of  the  shoots. 

Lifting  Camellias.  —  When  Camellias  are 
planted  out  they  usually  grow  rapidly,  and  not  un- 
frequently  become  so  crowded  that  the  whole  get 
injured.  The  best  way  to  remedy  this  is  by  thinning 
out  the  plants,  and  either  replanting  them  in  some 
other  place  or  putting  them  in  pots,  as  when  the 
growth  is  in  the  condition  described,  if  taken  up 
now  with  ordinary  care  in  preserving  the  roots,  they 
will  get  established  in  pots  or  tubs  before  autumn, 
so  that  their  flowering  during  the  ensuing  season 
will  not  be  interfered  with.  After  potting,  the 
plants  should  be  kept  somewhat  close,  with  addi- 
tional shade  and  sufficient  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere to  help  the  roots  to  take  hold  of  the  new 
soil. 

Stove.— Aedisias.— Small  plants  of  the  red  and 
the  white  varieties  of  A.  crenulata  that  have  been 
raised  from  seed  sown  during  the  early  months  of 
the  year  will  now  be  large  enough  for  potting. 
There  is  little  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
two  forms  of  the  plant,  except  in  the  colour  of  their 
berries ;  both  are  slow  growers,  and  do  not  require 
so  much  pot  room  as  many  things.  Pat  them  singly 
in  small  pots,  which  must  be  well  drained;  peat 
passed  through  a  fine  sieve  with  some  sand  added 
is  the  best  material  to  grow  them  in.  After  potting 
give  them  a  place  on  a  shelf  or  stage,  where  they 
will  be  near  the  glass,  and  with  the  pots  stood  on 
some  moisture-holding  material,  which  will  help 
the  growth  much  better  than  if  the  pots  are  on  a 
dry  bottom.  The  plants  should  be  kept  through 
the  summer  in  a  cool  stove  temperature  with  enough 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  as  well  as  at  the  roots. 
Syringe  overhead  once  a  day.  Shade  must  be  given 
when  the  sun  is  bright.  No  attempt  should  be 
made  at  stopping,  as  single-stemmed  examples  look 
the  best.  Older  plants  that  are  strong  enough  to 
flower  must  be  encouraged  to  make  growth  by  keep- 
ing them  in  a  warm  growing  temperature.  Except  in 
the  case  of  large  specimens  that  after  bearing  a 
crop  of  berries  have  been  headed  down,  it  is  best  to 
conflne  the  stock  to  pots  not  more  than  G  inches  or 
7  inches  in  diameter,  as  when  used  for  room  decora- 
tion the  pots  often  have  to  be  plunged  in  vases  or 
ornamental  pots,  in  which  case  the  smaller  they  are 
the  better.  Manure  water  should  be  given  regularly 
during  the  growing  season  ;  this  will  make  up  for 
the  somewhat  restricted  condition  of  the  roots. 


them  effective  for  the  decoration   of  a  warm  plant 
house. 

Palms. — The  raising  of  Palms  from  seed  is  a 
somewhat  uncertain  proceeding,  as  the  seeds  of  some 
kinds  take  much  longer  to  germinate  than  others, 
but  in  all  cases  the  young  plants  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  the  pans  or  pots  in 
which  they  were  sown.  If  this  occurs,  the  straight 
tap  root  which  descends  into  the  soil  is  liable  to  be 
injured,  and  when  this  happens  the  plants  do  not 
start  well  for  some  time  after.  To  avoid  this  mis- 
hap it  is  best  to  pot  them  off  as  soon  as  they  have 
attained  sufficient  size  ;  2J-inoh  or  3 -inch  pots  will 
be  large  enough  at  first  for  the  smaller  growing 
plants.  Palms  are  not  very  particular  in  the  matter 
of  soil,  but  when  good  rich  yellow  loam,  such  as  is 
procurable  in  most  parts  of  Kent,  is  to  be  had,  I 
should  give  it  the  preference.  A  little  sand  should 
be  added  ;  pot  firm,  and  keep  the  plants  in  a  brisk 
growing  temperature.  Shade  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  sun  scorching  them.  Stand  on  a  moist 
bottom  and.'do  not  crowd  them  too  closely  together. 
It  is  better  to  keep  the  greenhouse  kinds  as  weU  as 
those  that  want  more  heat  in  warm  quarters  until 
they  have  attained  some  size,  as  by  this  means 
time  is  saved.  Larger  plants  that  require  more 
root-room  should  be  potted  without  delay,  as  they 
will  then  have  time  to  get  well  established  before 
the  end  of  the  growing  season.  Medium  and  large- 
sized  specimens  that  are  already  in  pots  as  big  as  it 
is  desirable  to  give  them  may  be  assisted  with 
manure  water.  This  will  not  only  help  to  keep  the 
young  leaves  np  to  the  required  size,  but  it  will  give 
them  a  better  colour.  When  the  roots  are  too  much 
confined  and  the  soil  is  exhausted,  the  leaves  gene- 
rally have  a  sickly  appearance.  T.  B. 


Fuchsia  Dominiana. — This  Fuchsia  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  grown  now,  but  it  is  so  bright 
and  distinct  and  blooms  so  freely  in  winter  and 
early  spring,  as  to  render  it  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  it  gets.  The  flowers  are  bright  red  tipped 
with  green,  and  more  resemble  those  of  a  Correa 
than  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of  Fuchsia.  Although 
this  Fuchsia  is  of  rather  a  straggling  habit,  it  may  be 
grown  into  neat,  compact-habited  specimens.  For 
this  purpose  I  have  found  two-year-old  plants  best. 
Young  plants  should  be  grown  along  freely,  the 
first  year  stopping  them  to  make  them  bushy.  The 
following  season  they  should  go  out  in  the  open  in 
a  sunny  place.  Early  in  August  prune  them  in,  and 
as  soon  as  they  break  into  growth,  shake  them  out 
of  the  old  soil  and  repot  in  good  compost.  Keep  them 
in  the  open  until  the  middle  of  September,  and  they 
win  then  commence  to  bloom  freely.  In  a  warm, 
light  house  they  will  bloom  all  the  winter  ;  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  they  will  commence  to  flower  in  March, 
when  plants  in  G-inch  pots  will  carry  fifty  or  more 
expanded  blossoms. — J.  C.  B. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


Old  plants  of  Aedisia,  such  as  already  alluded 
to,  that  have  started  into  growth  after  cutting  back 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  have  a  portion 
of  the  exhausted  soil  shaken  away,  giving  them  new 
in  its  place.  They  should  have  pots  1  inch  or  2 
inches  larger  than  those  they  have  hitherto  occupied. 
Cat-back  stools  of  this  description  may  be  confined 
to  a  single  stem,  or  two  or  three  growths  may  be  let 
to  go  on.  They  will  make  more  progress  than 
younger  stock,  soon  attaining  a  size  that  will  make 


The  variegated  Reed  (Arundo  donax  Tariee.ita)  is 
one  ot  the  brightest  of  variegated  jilants.  It  is  especially 
useful  for  the  greenhouse  ;  the  leaves  are  almost  wholly 
creamy  white,  but  with  a  few  stiipes  of  green. 

Carnation  Miss  Joliffe,  although  an  old  vaiiety.  still 
retains  its  hold  as  one  uf  our  best  market  varieties.  It  will 
have  to  be  a  very  good  variety  to  eclipse  the  lovely  flesh-pinls: 
colour  of  tliis  flower. 

Asparag"us  plumosus  nanus  is  quite  a  picture  of 
hixuriant  tiro^th  in  a  liouse  in  Mr.  May's  nursery  at  Ed- 
niontou.  It  is  trained  up  the  roof,  and  supplies  plenty  of 
material  for  cutting.  A.  tenuis-imus  is  lilie  a  cloud  of  lovely 
sea-Kreen,  and  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  pots. 

Climbing"  plants  failing-. — My  house  (a  new  red  brick 
and  stuue  one)  I  want  to  cover  wi  til  various  creepers,  and  have 
liad  galvanised  iron  wire  netting  placed  round  the  Ijottoni.  I 
find  tliat  most  of  the  creepers  liave,  in  a  large  measure,  died 
where  they  come  in  contact  with  the  iron,  and  yet  are  all 
riglit  in  otiier  parts.  Can  you  explain  this  V  and  if  the  iron  is 
the  cause,  can  I  stop  it  with  painting  ?— A.  W.  H. 

Double  -  flowered.  Ivy  -  leaved  Pelargo- 
niums.— The  flowers  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelarffoniuras  are 
very  useful  when  cut,  as  they  last  longer  than  those  nf 
the  single  varieties,  and  a  Belection  of  a  dozen  sorts 
will  furnish  quite  a  variety  of  colours,  ranging  from 
almost  pure  white  to  red,  lilac,  and  magenta.  The 
dwarf  forms  are  also  suitable  for  growing  in  pota,  as 
they  flower  30  freely  that  plants  well  gi-own  and  uicoly 
tied  out  make  very  attractive  objects  in  pots  6  inches 
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in  diameter.  As  window  plants  they  are  unequalled, 
as,  if  the  foliage  is  kept  clean,  the  plants  will  take  no 
harm  from  the  dry  air  of  heated  rooms. — J. 


A  NATURALLY  GROWN  AZALEA. 

The  accompanying  illustration  teaches  a  useful 
lesson.  It  sliows  the  Azalea  in  another  character 
to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  view  it — that  of 
an  artificially  moulded  specimen,  as  formal  and 
ugly  as  many  of  the  pictures  of  the  handi- 
work of  the  astute  Japanese.     Such  a  charming 


charm  in  themselves  for  those  who  admire 
beauty  untouched  by  the  knife.  All  the  training 
that  is  indeed  requisite  is  to  carefully  stop  the 
shoots  when  the  plants  are  young,  and  as  growth 
progresses  stake  and  tie  the  main  branches  to 
prevent  an  undue  raggedness  of  habit.  By  this 
simple  means,  specimens  of  the  character  repre- 
sented can  be  obtained,  and  much  valuable 
time  and  labour  expended  in  moulding  trained 
plants  saved,  whDe  the  pleasure  derived  is  ten 
times  as  great — at  any  rate  to  those  who  appre- 
ciate  beauty  in  its   truest  form.      From  such 


'A  white  Azalea,  naturally  gronn. 


entTaving  as  here  f;iven  is  a  reproof  to  those 
who  severely  train  the  Azalea,  and  it  is  a  source 
of  satisfaction  that  the  interest  in  such  artifici- 
ally made  plants  is  decidedly  tiagging,  as  they 
are  now  very  seldom  seen  even  at  the  great 
London  exhibitions — a  significant  fact.  The 
plant,  unfortunately,  does  notsutler  greatly  from 
tliia  ill-treatment,  and  a  mass  of  fiowers  always 
pleases  some,  though  all  admit  tlie  monotony  of 
Buch  productions,  even  though  they  may  have  a 
brilliant  character.  The  irregular  outline  and 
natur.ally  disposed  masses  (jf  flower  seen  in  the 
specimen  represented  by  the  engraving  liavo  a 


plants,  also,  an  immense  quantity  of  flowers  can 
be  obtained,  which  are  always  welcome  for  the 
table  or  house. 


Double  Cinerarias. — Although  double  flowers 
are  by  no  means  so  popular  as  single  ones,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  ot  the  double  forms  of 
many  (lowers  on  account  of  their  greater  stability 
and  being  able  to  withstand  a  good  rough  shaking 
without  falling  to  pieces.  Double- flowered  Cinerarias 
are  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  they  certainly  last 
much  longer  than  the  single-flowered  varieties,  and 
now  that  they  are  so  easily  raised  from  seed,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  become  very  popular 


with  gardeners  who  have  much  indoor  plant  decora- 
I  tion  to  do,  while  as  cut  flowers  they  are  very  valuable. 
The  individual  blooms  may  be  picked  and  wired, 
and  work  in  remarkably  well  for  bouquets,  or  the 
I  sprays  may  be  cut  for  vases.  Many  people  com- 
plain of  the  Cinerarias  being  so  much  infested  with 
green  or  black  fly,  but  since  I  have  grown  them  with- 
out any  fire-heat  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  fumigate 
them.  The  seed  is  simply  sown  in  pots  or  pans  in 
cold  frames,  where  the  plants  are  grown  until  they 
flower,  unless  any  are  required  to  bloom  during  the 
darkest  and  dampest  days  of  midwinter  when  the 
frames  are  too  damp  for  the  blooms.  For  all  those 
that  are  being  grown  on  for  spring  and 
early  summer  flowering,  I  find  that  cold 
pits  with  a  good  external  covering  is  the 
way  to  get  clean,  healthy  plants  not  only 
of  these,  but  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias  as 
well.  If  the  frost  is  very  intense  and  gets 
through  the  covering,  keep  the  frames 
covered  up  some  days  after  the  thaw  sets 
in,  and  admit  the  light  cautiously.  By  this 
plan  the  finest  and  most  healthy  lots  of 
plants  I  have  ever  seen  have  been  safely 
carried  through  the  severest  winters. 
Those  who  contemplate  trying  this  plan 
should  have  some  sunken  pits  with  the 
sides  packed  with  turf,  and  they  may 
safely  defy  the  frost  and  get  healthier 
plants  than  any  grown  where  hot-water 
pipes  are  used. — J.  G.,  Gosjiort. 

Cape  Lead-wort  (Plumbago  ca- 
pensis). — Covering  ine  back  wall,  which 
is  12  feet  high,  of  the  Muscat  vinery 
here  are  two  plants  of  the  former,  which 
at  the  present  time  make  a  grand  show. 
They  are  trained  loosely,  and  upon  the 
point  of  each  branch  is  a  truss  ot  pale 
lavender-coloured  flowers.  At  the  base 
of  the  wall  stands  a  row  of  plants  in 
5-inch  pots  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  in  height 
of  Begonia  odorata,  which  bears  numerous 
large  trasses  of  pure  white  flowers,  which 
contrast  admirably  with  the  lavender- 
coloured  flowers  and  green  foliage  of  the 
Plumbago. — E.  M. 

Ixias  for  the  greenhouse. — It  is  in 
few  gardens  that  either  the  Babiana,  Ixia, 
or  Sparaxis  are  grown,  yet  there  are  not 
many  things  ot  such  elegance  and  freedom 
of  flowering  that  may  be  grown  so  easily. 
Ixias  are  jast  now  a  feature  in  the  green- 
house at  Kew,  and  a  few  varieties  that 
we  noted  as  especially  bright  and  useful 
were.  Model,  buff-yellow ;  Marvellous, 
yellow,  purple  centre;  Diana, white,  with 
rich  purple  centre ;  Mars,  curious  shade 
of  orange-yellow,  very  free ;  Victoria, 
white ;  Golden  Drop,  golden  nodding 
flowers ;  and  Lady  Slade,  rich  carmine. 
A  few  ot  such  flowers  as  these,  inter- 
mixed with  Ferns  or  light-foliaged  plants, 
would  make  an  excellent  and  showy,  but 
not  gaudy,  group. 

Striking  cuttings  of  the   scarlet 
Spurge    (Euphorbia    jacquiniasflora). —  I 
have  seen  cuttings  of  this  scarlet  Spurge 
rooted    freely    in   small  pots  (2  i -inch), 
placing  one  cutting  in  the  centre  of  each 
pot,  which  was  only  half  filled  with  com- 
post composed  of  old  mortar  finely  broken 
up,  peat,  and  silver  sand.    As  cuttings  of 
this  plant  are  liable  to  damp  off,  owing  to  the 
moisture    contained    in    ordinary  soil,  the    extra 
quantity    of    old    mortar   and   shallow    depth   of 
soil  prevent  to   some   extent  damping  off  taking 
place.    The  cuttings  should  have  a  brisk  bottom 
heat,  be  enclosed  in  a  propagating  case  and  shaded 
from  sun,  admitting  air  the  morning  ot  each  day 
to  dry  up  superfluous  moisture.     Several  cuttings 
placed  singly  in  small  pots  plunged  in  a  larger  pot, 
and  a  square  ot  glass  placed  over  the  whole  to  keep 
all  close,  will  do  well  it  given  some  bottom  heat. — S. 
Crassula  jasminea. — This  plant  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  when  a  suitable  subject  gets 
into  the  hands  of  the  market  growers  it  is  generally 
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handled  in  such  a  manner  that  the  points  in  its 
favour  are  displayed  to  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage. This  Crassula,  though  occasionally  seen  up  to  a 
few  years  ago,  seldom  presented  an  attractive  appear- 
ance, while  directly  it  was  taken  up  by  the  growers 
for  market,  it  was  met  with  even  on  the  coster- 
monger's  barrow,  in  the  shape  of  little  bushy 
specimens,  the  upper  parts  of  which  were  quite  a 
mass  of  its  white  Jasmine-like  blossoms.  For  the 
embellishment  of  the  greenhouse  during  the  sum- 
mer, it  is  very  useful,  as  it  is  of  easy  culture,  the 
principal  consideration  being  to  see  that  it  does  not 
get  too  wet  during  the  winter,  as  from  its  succulent 
character  it  is  rather  impatient  of  too  much  moisture. 
A  good  spot  to  winter  it  is  on  a  dry  shelf,  but  with 
the  return  of  spring,  more  liberal  treatment  may  be 
accorded  it. — T. 


HARDY  PLANTS  IN  POTS  AT  MANCHESTER. 
Those  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  great  Whitsun 
exhibition  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Manchester, 
know  that  hardy  plants  in  pots  are  always  a  great 
feature.  In  order  to  have  them  in  bloom  by  May  18, 
it  is  necessary  to  bring  them  into  flower  under 
glass  ;  and  when  this  is  judiciously  done,  and  care 
taken  that  they  are  not  too  much  drawn,  they  make 
singularly  effective  exhibition  specimens.  When 
massed  upon  the  sloping  banks  of  the  new  corridor 
or  entrance  nave  to  the  recent  exhibition  they  are 
seen  to  the  best  advantage.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
R.  P.  Gill,  no  amateur  appeared  as  a  competitor,  but 
the  excellence  of  his  group  of  thirty  plants  atoned 
in  some  measure  for  the  lack  of  competition  in  the 
amateurs'  division.  The  gems  of  Mr.  Gill's  col- 
lection were  Spir.T3a  Aruncus,  S.  astilboides,  and  S. 
palmata  alba ;  Lilium  Harrisi,  a  fine  piece  of 
Primula  obconica,  TroUius  europfeus  fiore-pleno, 
a  good  orange  form  grown  about  Manchester; 
Carnation  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  a  fine  deep  amber- 
noloured  Clove ;  Ajuga  genevensis,  with  a  number 
of  spikes  of  pleasing  blue  flowers,  and  a  fine  pot  of 
an  Aquilegia  of  the  oferulea  type. 

In  the  nurserymen's  division  was  a  class  for  an  un- 
limited collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  bulbous 
and  alpine  plants,  duplicates  being  admitted.  A 
collection  from  Messrs.  James  Dickson  and  Son, 
Upton  Nurseries,  Chester,  included  five  examples  of 
Lilium  Harrisi,  of  great  value  because  so  easily 
forced,  L.  Szovitzianum,  and  other  Lilies ;  Spiraea 
Aruncus,  a  fine  specimen  of  Dielytra  spectabilis, 
which  makes  an  excellent  exhibition  plant;  the 
Himalayan  May  Apple,  Podophyllum  Emodi,  extra 
fine ;  Iris  susiana ;  Tulipa  retroflexa  and  T.  cor- 
nuta,  fine  pots  of  each ;  large  pans  of  the  Hoop- 
petticoat  Narciss ;  Primula  Sieboldi  in  variety,  P. 
japonica  alba,  and  Sa^sifraga  peltata.  In  another 
class,  in  which  sixty  plants  were  exhibited,  there 
was  a  very  fine  collection,  including  Arundo  donax 
variegata,  in  excellent  character;  Hemerooallis 
Kwanso  variegata,  nearly  a  dozen  species  and 
varieties  of  Lilies,  Polemonium  Richardsoni, 
Tulipa  fulgens  variegata,  Narcissus  Tazetta  orien- 
talis,  Doronicum  plantagineum  excelsior.  Cam- 
panula persicifolia,  Funkia  Sieboldi,  Delphiniums 
in  variety. 

Alpine  plants,  in  or  out  of  flower,  did  not  appear 
to  the  same  advantage  as  seen  on  previous  occasions. 
Some  had  a  drawn  appearance,  as  if  they  had  been 
brought  on  under  glass,  at  least  such  as  were  in 
flower.  Mossy  Saxifrages  predominated,  and  how- 
ever interesting  they  may  be  on  rockwork,  they  are 
scarcely  seen  to  advantage  on  the  exhibition  table. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had 
the  best  lot,  having  in  bloom  Primula  farinosa, 
Phlox  frondosa,  a  small  piece  of  Myosotis  rupicola, 
Anemone  alpina  sulphurea,  Gentiana  acaulis,  Ar- 
nebia  echioides,  Polygala  Chamaebuxns  purpurea, 
Thalictrum  anemonoides,  and  Pulmonaria  dahurica ; 
mossy  Saxifrages  and  Sedums  making  up  the  re- 
mainder in  large  part.  In  Messrs.  James  Dickson 
and  Son's  collection  were  Cypripedium  Caloeolus, 
Silene  virginica,  Gentiana  acaulis,  G.virginica,  Myo- 
sotis dissitiflora,  Ramondia  pyrenaica,  Saponaria 
ocymoides,  Cypripedium  speotabile,  Lithospermum 
prostratum,  Anthemis  Aizoon,  and  Iberis  gibral- 
tarica,  with  mossy  Saxifrages  making  up  most  of  the 
remainder.     In  the  classes  for  amateurs  appeared 


some  singular  alpine  plants,  such  as  Saxifraga 
granulata  and  Silene  pendula  compacta,  and  in  some 
Primula  Sieboldi  was  to  be  found. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  if  a  larger  number  of  the 
alpine  plants  were  required  to  be  in  flower.  Two- 
thirds,  at  least,  should  be  in  bloom,  as  there  is  a 
tendency  to  overload  the  collections  with  plants  out 
of  flower.  In  the  class  for  twelve  plants  it  is  not 
too  much  to  require  that  all  shall  be  in  bloom.  A 
little  sharper  supervision  is  required  by  the  judges  as 
to  the  inclusion  of  plants  of  questionable  character 
as  alpines.  Perhaps  the  term  has  not  been  as  fully 
defined  as  it  should  be  in  competitions  of  this  cha- 
racter. These  classes  are  designed  to  encourage 
the  culture  of  alpine  plants,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
they  be  of  a  character  answering  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  schedule.  R,  D. 


FLOWERS  IN  EAST  LONDON. 

On  the  first  day  of  June  a  show  of  flowers  was 
opened  in  the  People's  Palace  at  the  East  End  of 
London.  It  could  not  be  called  a  success,  if  we 
criticised  it  merely  as  an  exhibition,  but  it  is  ob- 
viously unfair  to  find  fault  when  there  are  so  many 
difliculties  to  surmount.  It  is  an  attempt  to  create 
an  interest  in  flowers  in  one  of  our  poorest  and 
most  populous  centres  of  the  metropolis,  and  de- 
serves to  succeed,  although  success  may  be  slow  in 
coming.  But  after  a  time  when  it  is  seen  how  well 
flowers  can  be  grown  even  surrounded  with  dirt, 
fog,  and  smoke,  the  People's  Palace  will  have  a 
name  doubtless,  not  only  for  its  amusements,  but 
also  for  its  flower  shows,  in  which  the  East  Lon- 
doners themselves  are  the  exhibitors,  and  where 
they  are  stimulated  to  great  efforts  by  a  keen  com- 
petition. The  ball  has  been  set  rolling,  and  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  promoters  of  these  exhibitions 
if  those  for  whose  good  they  are  intended  do 
not  also  show  a  hearty  appreciation  of  the  work 
promoted.  The  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums 
seems  the  most  popular  of  the  whole  course,  the 
reason  being  possibly  that  the  Chrysanthemum  is 
easily  grown  and  is  essentially  the  "  People's 
Flower."  On  this  occasion  it  was  the  "  trade  "  that 
made  the  show.  In  the  centre  of  the  building 
Messrs.  J.  Laing,  of  Forest  Hill,  had  an  arrange- 
ment of  Palms,  Lilies,  cut  Begonias,  &c. ;  and  some 
excellent  Roses  for  the  season  came  from  Mr.  W. 
Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  Marfichal  Niel  being 
amongst  the  best.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  of  Covent 
Garden,  had  an  exceedingly  interesting  display, 
which  included  Iris  fiorentina,  single  Pseonies,  the 
Quamash  (Camassia  esculenta),  Ixiolirion  Pallasi, 
large  rich  purple-blue  flowers,  the  orange-yellow 
Hemerooallis  Middendorfiana,  Allium  karataviense, 
which  has  a  large  head  of  dull  red  flowers  and 
broad  foliage,  and  Ixia  crateroides,  brilliant  car- 
mine. Mr.  Cross,  nurseryman,  Leytonstone,  showed 
well-grown  pots  of  the  useful  Rhodanthe;  and  Mr. 
WilkiBson,  nurseryman.  Mile  End  Road,  also  con- 
tributed to  the  exhibition.  One  of  the  prettiest 
features  was  that  of  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  Covent 
Garden,  who  had  a  number  of  fancy  baskets  fiUed 
with  Ixias  and  double  white  Poet's  Daffodil  ar- 
ranged with  Grass.  The  colours  were  distributed 
with  the  best  taste. 


them  during  that  period.  Do  these  links  in  wasp 
life  remain  in  the  nests  which  have  not  been 
destroyed  aU  the  winter  ?  and,  if  so,  what  becomes 
of  all  the  other  denizens  of  the  nest  ?  Then,  do 
these  breeder  wasps  manufacture  their  own  curious 
nests,  or  do  they  first  produce  a  colony  of  workers 
which  make  nests  in  which  later  on  the  insects 
which  prey  so  freely  upon  our  fruit  are  bred  ? 
Information  of  this  kind  would,  of  course,  be  of 
no  great  value  in  helping  us  to  get  rid  of  these 
pests,  but  gardeners,  as  a  rule,  like  to  be  well 
posted  up  in  that  kind  of  entomology  which  relates 
to  garden  insects. — A.  D. 


'Wasps. — Fruit  growers  will  find  it  needful  to 
keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  breeder  wasps  ;  they  have 
been  unusually  plentiful  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
and  especially  since  the  advent  of  warmer  weather. 
I  have  succeeded  in  killing  a  score  at  least,  and 
that,  too,  in  a  locality  in  which  wasps  are  seldom 
plentiful  in  the  autumn,  because  they  find  less 
cover  on  which  to  make  nests  than  is  found  in 
rural  districts.  These  breeder  wasps  specially 
frequent  glass-houses,  the  greater  warmth  found 
in  them  no  doubt  proving  attractive.  When  so 
far  trapped,  it  is  well  to  see  that  they  do  not 
leave  the  houses  ali\e,  as  in  such  case  one  nest 
the  less,  which  means  some  thousands  of  wasps 
less,  will  there  be  to  prey  upon  our  fruit  in  the 
autumn.  Some  practical  information  with  respect 
to  the  winter  habits  of  wasps  would  be  of  interest 
to  readers,  as  it  would  be  well  to  learn  where 
these  breeders  lie  ensconced  for  the  cold  season, 
and  what   opportunity  may  be   offered   of  finding 


FLORAL  FETE  IN  COVENT  GARDEN. 

The  happy  idea  of  holding  a  fete  in  aid  of  the 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  was  realised  on  Wednes- 
day evening  last,  when  the  great  hall,  known  as  the 
Flower  Market,  lying  between  Covent  Garden  proper 
and  Wellington  Street,  was  thronged  by  those  who 
had  invitations  to  witness  the  great  London  flower 
market  as  it  is  seen  early  in  the  morning  three  times 
a  week  before  the  sales  commence.  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent floral  exhibition,  and  though  the  crowd  was 
too  great  to  render  a  promenade  possible,  yet  there 
were  thousands  present  to  whom  the  novel  and 
unique  sight  of  the  great  masses  of  flowers  arranged 
tier  upon  tier  must  have  been  one  not  soon  for- 
gotten. Even  those  who  are  accustomed  to  floral 
exhibitions  and  had  not  before  seen  Covent  Garden 
in  the  height  of  the  flower  season  must  have  felt 
surprise  at  the  immense  display,  mostly  of  pot 
plants,  and  showing  what  class  of  flowers  finds  its 
way  to  the  shops  and  costermongers'  barrows.  One 
of  the  finest  stands  was  that  of  Mr.  Beckwith, 
and  the  leading  flowers  throughout  were  Chrysan- 
themum frutescens.  Fuchsias,  pink-flowered  Hy- 
drangea hortensis.  Iris,  Hydrangea  paniculata, 
scarlet  Pelargoniums,  crimson  Pfeonies,  Pansies, 
and  Callas.  Mr.  James  Walker's  cut  flowers  of  the 
double  Poet's  Narciss  were  delightful ;  also  the  cut 
Roses  of  Niphetos  of  Messrs.  Hawkins  and  Bennett. 
Mr.  Poupart's  Lilies  of  the  Valley  were  excellent, 
and  the  self  Pansies  of  Mr.  H.  Heath  were  striking 
for  the  deep  colours  of  the  flowers.  The  yellows 
and  deep  purples  were  very  rich.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware 
had  a  mass  of  Iris,  crimson  Pseonies,  Lilium  colchi- 
cum,  and  double  Pyrethrums.  The  varieties  of 
Cattleya  Mendeli  of  Messrs.  Page  and  Sons  were 
rich  in  colour  and  of  excellent  form;  there  were 
also  fine  stands  from  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  &c. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund  will  receive  material  benefit  from  the  fete 
of  Wednesday,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  it 
has  resulted  in  the  addition  of  £227  to  the  funds, 
including  £100  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  It  will 
also  give  publicity  to  this  deserving  charity,  and 
the  energy  of  the  promoters  and  the  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  ought  certainly  to 
receive  the  most  substantial  support.  On  another 
occasion  we  might  suggest  that  it  would  be  better  to 
issue  fewer  tickets  and  charge  a  fixed  price,  so  as 
to  avoid  a  crush,  as  the  space  is  comparatively  very 
small,  especially,  as  in  this  instance,  when  a  special 
effort  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  market 
growers  to  make  a  truly  representative  exhibition 
of  popular  flowers. 


liobt.  Harvey, — This  often  happens  with  N.  poetious,  and 
may  be  caused,  first,  by  the  bulbs  not  being  thoroughly 
ripened  ;  second,  by  poor  soil.  Take  the  bulbs  up  when 
the  leaves  die  down,  and  give  them  a  good  roasting  in  the 
sun,  replanting  three  weeks  or  so  after. 

Thames  of  plants. — )V. — 1,  Exochordagrandiflora;  2, 

Luzula  glabra ta;  3.  CoUinsia  bicolor?  send  when  in  flower. 

E,  M.  ^f'.— Mespilus  Smithi. C.  A  N. — Cistvis  corbarienais. 

Drnilrobium   with   pseudo-butb. — Dendrobium   superbum. 

E.  .V.  Thompmn. — Tussilago  farfara  variegata. Aiion. — 

A  green-leaved  form  of  Arum  maculatum. F,  E.  S. — 1, 

Snowy  MespUus  (Amelanchler  botryapium) ;  2,  one  of  the 

shrubby  Spirieas,  but  flowers  withered. 0.  K. — The  yellow 

flower  IS  the  double  Kerria  (K.  japoniea  fl.-pl.);  the  white 
isStapliylea  pinnata  ;  the  Oncidium  is  O.  Wentworthianum, 

and  the  Aerides  is  A.  crispum. A  Oavdtntf. — 1,  Coronilla 

Emerus  ;  2,  not  recognised  ;  3,  Judas  Tree  (Cercia  siliquas- 

truni). E.   F.   L. — I,   apparently   Deutzia  crenat*.    much 

shrivelled  ;  2,  Lastreasp.,  too  sm.all  to  identify  ;  3,  Coccoloba 

platycladon;     4,    Niphobolus    lingua. Mr».    i,.— Akebia 

quinata. ?('.  3".  P.—\,  Brassia  verrucosa  ;  2,  Cypripedium 

hirsutissimum  ;  3,  Aerides  virens. H'.  Browning. — Odon- 

toglossum  cotdatum. E.    W.  JV.— Sempervivum  Toume- 

fprti.     Others  next  week. 
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WOODS  &  FORESTS. 


THINNING, 

In  the  management  of  plantations  for  utility 
and  profit  it  ia  very  desirable  that  the  culture 
be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  best 
return  to  the  proprietor  in  the  shortest  space 
of  time  and  with  the  smallest  outlay.     In  doing 
so  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  conduct 
the   thinning    in    such    a  way  that    the    trees 
gradually  and  efleotuaUy  prune  themselves.     In 
conducting  the  operation,  however,  of  thinning, 
the   planter    requires  to   be  on  his   guard,   as 
although  trees  with  fine  clean  stems  are  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  yet  care  must  be  taken 
that  such  have  not  been  acquired  at  the  expense 
of  reducing  the  cubic  contents  of  the  trees.    For 
example,   if   trees   are    allowed    to  grow   in  a 
crowded  state  for  want  of  timely  thinning,  the 
side  branches  soon  lose  their  vitality  and  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  the  contour  of  the  tree  is  that 
of  a  bare,   lanky  pole,  and   being  deficient  in 
roots,  and  minus  the  side  branches,  it  never 
will   attain   the  size    of    a  heavy  timber  tree. 
This,  then,  is  a  very  serious  mistake,  and  one 
that  should  always  be  guarded  against  in  the 
early  career  of  the  growth  of  the  trees.     Young 
plants   require  space  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  roots  and  the  extension   of  their  side 
branches   in  order   to   become   strong   healthy 
timber  trees.     Every  twig,  branch,  and  leaf  are 
necessary,   particularly   at    this    stage    of    the 
tree's   growth,  [to   draw  up   and   elaborate  the 
sap  in  the  formation  of  woody  tissue,  in  build- 
ing up  the  plant  and  forming  the  foundation 
of    a    good    specimen.       Trees    planted  at    a 
distance  of  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  apart  require 
particular  attention  in  this  respect.      When  the 
thinning  of  such  trees  has  been  neglected  they 
are    always    deficient    in    roots,  and   the  con- 
sequence ia  that  when  thinning  is  commenced 
the  bare  drawn-up  poles  get  bark-bouud,  and  a 
great  many  of  them  run  the  risk  of  being  up- 
rooted by  the  wind.   When  thinning  plantations 
of  this  class  upon  cold  exposed  situations  for  the 
first  time,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  evils  thus 
enumerated,  I  have  occasionally  found  it  neces- 
sary to  stem-prune  the  plants  to  be  removed,  in 
place  of  cutting  them  out  at  once,  by  which  means 
the  trees  to  be  left  were  allowed  room  to  extend 
their  side  branches  without  the  risk  of  checking 
their  growth  by  too  sudden  exposure.     This  is  a 
very  safe  system  of  tree  culture  on  bare,  exposed 
places  at  high  elevations,  and  the  pruned  trees 
can    be    gradually  removed  when    wanted   for 
estate  or  other  purposes.      When  young  trees 
are  managed  in^^this  way  the  roots  extend  in  all 
directions,    thus    not    only    enabling   them   to 
gather  food  from  all  quarters,  but  likewise  to 
anchor  themselves  in  such  a  stable  way  as  to 
defy  the  wind,   and    as    they    are   thoroughly 
inured  to  the  climate  of  the  locality,  the  pro- 
spective value  of  such  a  plantation  is  all  that 
can  be  desired.     When  the  trees  are  thoroughly 
established  in  thi.s  w.ay,  the  after-management 
should  be  carried  out  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
trees  gradually  prune  themselves,  and  in  doing 
so  the  specimens  on  the  spot  wiU  furnish  un- 
erring  testimony  as   to   the   distance  apart   at 
which    they   should   be   left   upon  the  ground 
to  attain  that  end.      In  thinning  plantations, 
it  is  not    absolutely   necessary   that   the    trees 
be  left  upon  the  ground  at  the  same  distance 
ap.art,  although  this  is  desirable  when  it  can  be 
attained  withoiit  sacrificing  any  of  the  best  trees. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  to  cut  out  all  in- 
ferior, puny  trees  as  far  as  possible,  and  leave 
the  finest  and  best  for  a  crop,  although  some  of 
the  latter  may  not  be  in  the  exact  spot  that 


could  be  wished  for  with  respect  to  distance. 
Some  of  the  largest  and  best  self-pruned  forest 
trees  that  I  have  ever  seen  were  interspersed  in 
a  very  irregular  manner  over  the  ground,  and 
ranged  from  about  10  feet  to  20  feet  apart. 
This  arose  from  the  fact  that  all  the  inferior 
trees  had  been  weeded  out  from  time  to  time  in 
the  course  of  thinning,  and  the  finest  trees  only 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  matured  crop.  I  believe 
such  a  practice  to  be  founded  upon  sound  prin- 
ciples, and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  others. 

In  thinning  a  mixed  plantation  of  Larch, 
Scotch  Fir,  and  Spruce,  I  had  the  latter  two 
species  gradually  removed  to  allow  space  for  the 
Larch  as  a  permanent  crop,  and  by  the  time  the 
final  thinning  took  place  the  Larches  stood  at  a 
distance  apart  of  from  10  feet  to  14  feet.  These 
trees  presented  fine  clean  shafts,  free  of  branches 
for  a  distance  of  about  three-fourths  of  the 
length  of  the  stem.  Trees  of  the  same  species, 
planted  at  a  similar  distance  apart  and  which 
required  no  thinning,  were  furnished  with 
branches  and  knots  for  a  distance  of  fully  one- 
half  the  length  of  the  stem.  The  former  class 
of  timber  being  free  of  knots,  was  fit  for  boat- 
building, and  readily  sold  at  Is.  2d.  per  cubic 
foot ;  while  the  latter  was  only  fit  for  railway 
sleepers  and  other  purposes  where  knots  were  of 
no  moment,  and  only  realised  lOd.  per  cubic  foot. 
This  illustrates  the  utility  of  planting  thickly 
and  thinning  early  and  gradually  in  order  to 
turn  the  timber  to  the  best  account  in  favour  of 
the  owner.  J.  B.  Webstee. 


THE  BLACK  AUSTRIAN  PINE. 

This  fine  hardy  tree,  introduced  into  Britain 
about  the  year  1835,  has  proved  to  be  a  great  acqui- 
sition not  only  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view, 
but  also  as  a  first-class  timber  tree.  On  the  calca- 
reous mountains  of  Lower  Austria  it  attains  an  aver- 
age height  of  about  100  feet  when  at  maturity. 
There  is  no  other  species  of  Conifer  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  capable  of  accommodating  itself  to 
a  greater  variety  of  soils  and  situations  than  this 
Pine ;  in  fapt  I  have  planted  it  in  Scotland  with 
success  in  all  positions  from  the  seaboard  up  to  some 
1000  feet  above  that  level,  and  in  soil  composed 
principally  of  poor  gravel,  resting  upon  both  granite 
and  limestone  rock.  In  Armagh  I  have  planted  it 
extensively  on  deep  peat  bog,  in  which  it  thrives  ad- 
mirably, and  if  allowed  plenty  of  room  it  retains  its 
side  branches,  and  is  invaluable  for  cover,  shelter,  and 
general  utility.  At  Loughgall,  in  the  same  county, 
it  makes  rapid  progress  on  calcareous  soil  resting 
upon  limestone  ;  and  in  the  Vale  of  Avoca  and  Glen- 
edly,  in  Wicklow,  it  is  quite  at  home  on  poor  inor- 
ganic fragments  of  clay  slate  containing  but  very 
little  soil.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  planting  as 
a  screen  in  out-of-the-way  corners,  and  forming  a 
background  for  trees  and  shrubs  of  different  habits 
and  shades  of  colour.  It  likewise  makes  a  grand 
specimen  tree  when  planted  singly  on  a  lawn,  its 
finely-balanced  conical  top  rendering  it  very  effec- 
tive ;  the  large  terminal  buds  of  the  side  branches, 
too,  get  capped  in  spring  with  a  white  downy  sub- 
stance, which  looks  at  a  short  distance  off  like  bur- 
nished silver,  contrasting  strikingly  with  its  beauti- 
ful, dark  green,  glossy  foliage.  When  the  trunk  is 
cut  up  for  use,  the  timber  is  found  to  be  of  a  close, 
firm  texture,  full  of  resin  and  very  durable.  In 
cases,  however,  in  which  the  trees  have  been  grown 
for  ornament  and  their  side  branches  retained,  the 
timber  is  rather  knotty  and  coarse,  but  when  planted 
and  reared  up  as  forest  trees  for  utility,  and  the 
thinning  regulated  in  such  a  way  that  the  side 
branches  die  and  fall  to  the  ground  of  their  own 
accord,  they  acquire  fine  clean  stems  comparatively 
free  from  knots,  quite  workable,  and  useful  for  all 
ordinary  purposes.  Young  trees  used  in  the  round 
state  for  fencing  purposes  last  as  long  as  trees 
of  the  best  Scotch  and  Irish  Fir  of  the  same  age. 
Irish  Fir  is  identical  wjth  the  true  Highland  Pine 


(Pinus  sylvestris).  Fine  specimens  of  the  Highland 
Pine  grow  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  I  have 
propagated  it  from  seed,  as  well  as  the  true  Highland 
Pine,  in  the  natural  forests  of  Braemar,  and  likewise 
cut  up  the  trunks  of  both  trees  extensively  for  con- 
structive purposes,'and  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
the  two  are  identical. 

Propagation. — The  Austrian  Pine  is  propagated 
from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  in  April  on  well 
pulverised  soli,  formed  into  beds  about  4  feet  wide. 
Should  the  soil  be  of  a  stiff  character,  I  have  found 
a  dressing  of  lime  to  be  beneficial  ;  it  renders  the 
soil  more  friable  and  infuses  activity  into  its  dor- 
mant constituents,  thus  rendering  it  not  only  work- 
able, but  also  capable  of  supporting  and  nourishing 
the  young  plants.     Sow  evenly  over  the  suiface.but 
not  too  thickly,  as  the  plants  under  such  circum- 
stances get  drawn  up  weakly  from  want  of  proper 
space  in  which  to   develop  their  side   branches. 
When  they  attain  a  height  of  from  4  inches  to  6 
inches,  they  should  be  planted  out  in  nursery  lines 
at  a  distance  of  about  8  inches  apart  and  about  14 
inches  asunder  between  the  lines,  thus  affording 
room  for  weeding  and  keeping  the  ground  in  proper 
order.    Care  should  be  taken  to  spread  the  roots 
properly  out,  an  operation  on  which  much  depends. 
The  ground  which  I  use  for  these  nursery  planta- 
tions is  in  an  exposed  loca''ty  at  the  base  of  a  hill, 
and  consists  of  three  kinds  of  soil,  viz.,  good  strong 
loam,  light  sandy  soil,  and  light  peaty  ground.     It 
is  protected  from  the  inroads  of  cattle  by  a  common 
wire  fence  constructed  in  the  usual  way,  with  a  web 
of  wire  netting  about  30  inches  high   stretched 
along  the  surface  and  fastened  to  posts ;  this  pre- 
vents bares  and  rabbits  from  getting  within  the  en- 
closure.   Thus  the  young  trees    have   no   shelter 
whatever,and  being  inured  to  the  blast  from  infancy, 
they  receive  nocheck  as  regards  growth  when  planted 
out  on  exposed  situations.     On  properties  where 
extensive  planting  is  contemplated  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  form  a  nursery  for  young  plants  as  near  the  ground 
to  be  planted  as  possible.     I  have  sometimes  had 
four  such  nurseries  at  different  places  on  the  same 
estate,  and  have  found  them  to  be  useful  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.      In   selecting  and  enclosing 
ground  for  such  nurseries  preference  should  always 
be  given  to  such  as  contain  different  kinds  of  soil, 
in  order  that  the  different  species  of  young  trees 
can  be  planted  on  the  description  of  soil    most 
suitable  for  their  development.  J. 


Staking:  newly-planted  trees — "C.  D."  in 
The  Garden,  May  26  (p.  498),  'gives  an  excellent 
timely  article  on  this  head,  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  neglect  of  staking  newly-planted 
trees  at  this  season  is  a  serious  niistake,  and  is  often 
fraught  with  much  loss  and  disappointment  in  after 
years  to  the  owners.  "C.  D."  says,  "There  are 
various  methods  of  staking  trees,  but  that  which  I 
have  long  practised  has  proved  very  effective.  I 
find  that  strong  Ash,  Oak,  or  deal  poles  are  the 
best;  they  should  be  straight,  and  long  enough  to 
go  well  up  amongst  the  branches  of  the  tree,  as  it 
is  the  head  that  requires  supportirg."  In  answer 
to  this  I  would  merely  state,  keep  the  root  firm  and 
the  head  will  take  care  of  itself.  In  staking  young 
trees,  sayjfrom  8  feet  to  10  feet  high,  I  never  use  a 
stake  more  than  from  18  inches  to  24  inches  above 
the  ground,  and  this  I  find  to  be  cheaper,  neater, 
and  more  effective  in  keeping  the  tree  in  its  proper 
position  than  in  cases  where  the  long  stake  is  used. 
One  great  objection  to  the  long  stake  is,  that  it  ex- 
hibits a  large  surface  to  the  force  of  the  blast ;  con- 
sequently, we  often  see  both  tree  and  stake  blown 
to  one  side  after  a  gale.  On  the  other  hand,  trees 
that  are  properly  tied  to  the  short  stake  are  not 
only  kept  firm  at  the  root,  but  the  stem  can  oscil- 
late in  a  natural  way  with  the  wind,  so  that  the 
pressure  by  the  wind  on  the  top  is  less,  to  a  large 
extent,  than  in  cases  where  the  tree  is  tied  to  a 
long,  stiff,  unyielding  pole.  Movement  by  the  wind, 
in  a  natural  way,  is  also  beneficial  in  promoting  the 
health,  strength,  and  stamina  of  the  tree  in  produc- 
ing  a  uniform  thickness  of  stem  in  proportion  to  its 
height.  Should  "  C.  D."  be  Induced  to  try  this  plan, 
I  think  he  would  appreciate  it.  His  other  remarks 
are  all  that  can  be  desired. — J.  B.  Webster. 
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CROMPTON 


AND 


FAWKES, 

H0EIICULTUR4L    EITILDEKS, 

CHELl^SFOHD. 


NEW  BOOK  of  Photo-Litho- 
l'  graphed  Sketches  of  Winter  Gar- 
dtnp,  Kanges  of  Hothouses, 
Vineries,  Architectural  Conserva- 
tories, &c.,  of  various  Designs 
snd  Sizes,  recently  constructed, 
erected,  fitted,  and  heated  com- 
pletely by  us  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  ;  with  particulars  of 
the  most  successful  Hot-water 
Heating  Apparatus  of  the  cen- 
tury.    Post  free  on  application. 


APPOINTED    BY    ROYAL   WARRANT 

HORTICULTURAL    ENGINEERS   TO    HER 

MAJESTY 


THE   QUEEN   AND  HIS   ROYAL   HIGHNESS 

THE    PRINCE    OF 

WALES. 


GREEN'S     PATENT    "SILENS     MESSOR"    &    "MULTUM     IN     PARVO" 

LAlffN     MOISTERS. 

They  have  been  proved  to  be  the  Best,  and  have  carried  off  ETESY  HIGHEST  PRIZE  in  all  cases  of  competition. 

Ever)/  one  is  guaranteed  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  othcrn-ise  it  vwi/  be  returned  AT  ONCS  free  of  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

These  Mowers  are  the 
"  Ne  Plus  Ultra  "  and 
"  Acme  "  of  perfec 
tion  of  all  Lawn 

Mowers 
extant. 


These 

Mowers 

are 

the    "He 

Plus  mtra" 

and  "Acme" 

of  perfection 

of  all  Lawn 

Mowers  extant. 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4. 

OBEKN'S    PATENT   OBASS   EDQE    CLIFFEB,  a   most   handy    and   useful   machine  for   clipping   Borders, 
Verges,  Ac.  PEICE  36«. 

No-  2.    OBEEN'ii  PATENT  "SILENS  MESSOK"  LaWN  MOWEE.-The  beet  Lawn  Mower  extant.    It  has  carried 
off  every  highest  prize  which  has  been  given  in  all  cases  of  competition. 
PRICKS  FROM  353.  UPWARDS,  and  all  sizes  kept  in  stock  for  Hand,  Donkey,  Pony,  and  Horse  power. 
No-  3.    GBEEN'S    PATENT    "MULTUM    IN    FARVO"  LiWN  MOWEB-— A  most  useful  and  serviceable  Mower  for 

small  gr.-vs8  plats.  PBICES   FBOM   25s. 

No.  4.    OBEEK'S   PATENT  LAWN  TENNIS  COUBf  MABKEB.— The  simplest,  most  effective,  and  perfect  Court 
Marker  in  use. 

14s.  Od.  I  Large  size  for  Clubs  and  large  grounds       •••    20s-  Od. 
173.  Od.  I  Bag  of  Marking  Compo Os.  9d- 


No-  1- 


Prices  with  1  wheel  for  ordinary  Courts 
M       ,1     3  wheels 


CARRIAGE    PAID   TO    ALL   THE   PRINCIPAL   RAILWAY   STATIONS   AND   SHIPPING    PORTS    IN  THE   UNITED    KINGDOM. 

li'or  full  particnlars  see  Price  List,  which  may  belhad  &ee  on  application. 

REPAIJIS    PROMPTLY    EXECUTED    AT    BOTH    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

They  can  be  had  of  all  respectable  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen  In  the  United  Kingdom,  or  direct  from  the  Manufacturers. 


FUHTHEBr  BEDUCTIOIT 

OF  THE   REDUCED   PRICES  OF 

GREENS  PATENT  ROLLERS 


FOR 


LAWNS,  DRIVES.  BOWLING  GREENS, 
CRICKET  FIELDS,  &  GRAVEL  PATHS. 

SUITABLE  far  HAND  or  HORSE  POWER. 


PRICES  OP  HAND  ROLLERS, 
IN  ONE  PIECE. 

„.  ,        .,  Reduced 

JHam,    Length.  Prices, 

16  in.  by  17  in £2    6    0 

■20  in.  by  22  in 3    6    0 

24  in.  by  26  in 4  10    0 


PRICES  OP  HAND  ROLLERS, 
IN  TWO  PIECES 

.,  Jteduced 

IHam.    Length.  Prices. 


16  in.  by  17  in. 
20  in.  by  22  in. 
24  in.  by  26  in. 
30  in.  by  32  in. 


£2     6 

3  6 

4  10 
7  10 


THOMAS  GREEN  &  SON,  Limited, 

and  SURREY  WOBKS,  BLiCKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS  ; 


ARCHIMEDEAN 


LAWN  MOWERS. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  Par  superior  to  any  of  ours,  —Vide  The  Field. 

"  Reniaikably  easy  to  work." — Vide  Gardener's  Magazine. 

"The  quickest,  most;  simple,  anrt  most  efficient  mower 
ever  used." — Vide  Gardeneis'  Chronicle. 

"  We  feel  bound  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  one  of 
tbe  best  mowers  we  have  aa  yet  made  acqu*intance  with." 
—Vide  Floral  World. 


Prices  from  Twenty-five  Shillings. 

Delivered  carriage  free  to  all  railway  stations  in  Great  Britain. 


JOHN   G.    ROLLINS   d   CO.    (Limited), 

OLD  SWAN  WHARF,  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON. 


h'ARTH  CLOSETS— PfilCES 


EAETH  CLOSETS— REDUCED, 
KARTH  CLOSETS— efficiency 


EARTH  CLOSETS— maintained. 


EARTH  CLOSETS— The  apparatuses 


P;AETH  CLOSETS— now  made  by 
EARTH  CLOSETS— this  Company 
EARTH  CLOSETS— are 


EARTH  CLOSETS— SUPERIOR 


EARTH  CLOSETS— to  any 


EARTH  CLOSETS— Other  make. 


\I0ULE'S    PATENT    EARTH    CLOSET 

L»A     COMPANY   (Limited),    6a,   Garriok     Street,    Covent 
Garden,  London. 


SAVE  VOUR  PLANTS  AND  ROSE  TREES 

By  using  "DESMAREST"  SPRAY  for  killing  GREEN  FLIES 
and  other  insects.  M'ill  fit  any  bottle. 
Prioe  4s.  6d.  each,  of  any  Seedsman  or  Nur- 
faeiyman.     Wbolosale —  6^7 

LONG  LANE, 

E.G. 


i);^^r'^■o<l.^— Boil  some  quassia 
chips  and  add  some  soU  soap. 
Strain  before  putting  into  the  bottle. ^_ 


ORNAMENTAL  KERB  OR  EDGING 

In  a  great  variety  of  Geometrical  Plans  and  Sections  for 

GARDEN    BORDERS,    CONSEEVATORIES,    JAR- 

DINIEBE,  ROOF   GARDENS,  &c.,  in  Hard,  Durable 

TERRA    COTTA. 

Photo  Illustrated  Lists  sent  for  Six  Stimps  on  anplicatlon  : 
aUo  the  greatest  variety  of  VASES  and  FOUNTAINS.  Photo 
Illustrated  Book  sent  for  inspection  on  receipt  of  Twelve 
Stamps. 

The  ROCKS  at  MADRESFIELD  COURT,  illustrated  and 
commended  In  January  21  Garden,  were  executed  by 

IP xj Xj h: ^ nsdi  &o  soir, 

BROXBOXJRNK.     HERTS. 
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SITTXATIONS  VACANT. 


OUT-FLOWER  Man  "Wanted  (a  man  who 
thoroughly  understands  packing  and  unpacking  flowers) 
as  Storekeeper  at  Robert  Green's  Floral  Ebtabllshment,  Craw- 
ford Street,  Bryanston  Square,  W. ;  good  wages  to  a  competent 
man 


WANTED,  a  Married  Man  as  Head  Working 
Gardener,  and  to  superintend  about  thirty  acres  of 
land  :  wife  to  manage  the  poultry  ;  without  children  preferred  ; 
he  must  be  a  first-rate  flower  grower,  both  stove,  greenhouse, 
and  herbaceous  plants,  for  house,  table,  and  bouquets.— 
Address,  stating  wages,  Colonel  H.  Barclay,  Cross  Oak,  Gt. 
Berkhamp'^tead. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED. 


To   Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  reqnirin?  Iiand 
Agents,  Stewards,  Bailiffs,  or  O-ardeners. 

JAMES  CARTER  &  CO.  have  at  all  times 
upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  men,  several 
of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  MeBsrs.  Carter. — In- 
quiries should  be  made  to  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  W.O. 


RICHi\KD  SMITH  &  CO.  beg  to  announce 
that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications  from 
gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  they  will  be  happy  to  supply 
any  lady  or  gentleman  with  particulars,  Ac. — Bt,  John's  Nur- 
series, Worcester. 


WANTED,  A  GARDENER  !!!— Having 
bad  loDg  experience  and  an  extensive  connection,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  RECOMMEND  MEN  thoroughly  capable 
of  filling  with  credit  any  situation  in  the  Gardening  World. 
On  receipt  of  full  particulars  we  wiJl  recommend  a  suitable 
Man.  Correspwndence  invited.— R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons,  Suc- 
cessors to  Downie  &  Laird,  Seed  Merchants,  Edinburgh. 


AS  Under  Gardener,  where  four  or  five  are 
kept ;  age  20;  good  references.— J.  Mullens,  The  Gardens, 
Norton  Court,  nr.  Gloucester. 


FOREMAN  in  the  houses;  eleven  years'  ex- 
perience in  all  branches  in  good  places ;  age  27 ;  good 
reference  from  present  and  previous  employers.— G.  Lillet, 
Babraham  Hall,  Cambridge. 


Gardener  (Head).— Mr.  w.  wildsmith, 
Gardener  to  Viscount  Eversley,  Heckfield,  Winchfield, 
Is  desirous  of  procuring  an  appointment  for  a  young  man, 
age  26,  who  served  him  as  Foreman  over  three  years,  giving 
complete  satisfaction  in  every  department  of  work ;  he 
is  full  of  enthusiasm  in  respect  of  his  calling,  and  is  a  good 
disciplinarian  ;  no  small  place  accepted. 


r:j.ARDENER(Head)— A  gentleman  wishes  to 

VJ  recommend  his  late  head  working  gardener  as  above  ; 
twenty-five  years'  practical  experience  in  all  branches ;  good 
Grape  and  Peach  grower,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants;  thorough 
kit'jhen  gardener,  flower  and  pleasure  grounds,  park  land ; 
married,  no  family.—'*  W.,"  Royal  Nursery,  Slough. 

ARDENER     (Head    "Working).  —  John 

FtTKNELL,  Monkshatch,  Guildford,  Surrey;  age  28, 
married  ;  thirteen  years'  experience  in  all  branches ;  highly 
recommended  by  present  employer  as  above,  having  been  with 
him  nearly  five  years. 


GARDENER  (Head)  ;  age  35  ;  married ; 
eighteen  years'  thorough  practical  experience ;  seven 
years  gardener  to  the  late  Canon  Sutton  ;  leaving  through  his 
death  ;  highest  testimonials  and  references.— W.  R.  Bloxham, 
Brant  Broughton,  Newark. 


GARDENER  (Head);  can  be  -well  recom- 
mended ;  well  up  in  aU  branches  of  the  profession ; 
twenty  years'  experience.— Address,  *'  G.  S.,"  37,  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


GARDENER  (Second)  in  the  Houses;  age  21; 
eighteen  months'  good  character;  total  abstainer. — G. 
Hydk,  The  Gardens,  Godden  Green,  Sevenoaks. 


GARDENER  (Head) ;  age  44  ;  no  family  ; 
twenty-eight  years'  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  aU 
branches  of  the  profesftion  in  large  establishments  ;  neaily  four 
years  in  last  place ;  character  will  bear  the  strictest  investiga- 
tion.—Coates,  Ravensbury  Cottages,  Mitcham  Common,  Surrey. 


GARDENER  (Under),  or  Journeyman,  seeks 
wituation  ;  age  21  ;  seven  yearw'  experience  inside  and 
out ;  good  references.- J.  Joyce,  The  Gardens,  Brownaea 
Island,  Poole,  Dorset. 

GARDENER,  where  three  or  more  are  kept ; 
twelve  years'  good  practical  experience  in  three  large 
establishments  ;  highly  recommended  from  all  previous  em- 
ployers.—J.  Clark,  5,  Leicester  Road,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


GARDENER  (Head  Working) ;  thoroughly 
practical  and  energetic  ;  fifteen  years'  experience  In  all 
branches;  gowl  character;  age  :iO  ;  married,  no  family.— H. 
TuLLKTT,  !j,  Streatham  Terrace,  Eardlcy  UojkI,  Streatham,  S.W. 


IMPROVER.— Mr.  Pkrrix,  Gardener  to  C. 
S.  Roundel],  Esq.,  OBlx»me,  Ilasleraere,  can  confidently 
recommend  a  youth  as  above ;  ifour  years*  experience  inside 
and  out. 

TMPROVER.— Wanted,    by   a   young   man, 

-L  ajjf^d  20,  a  situation  as  above  ;  liouse  department  preferred  ; 
a  small  premium  if  required.- Address,  A.  Courtney,  Char- 
minster,  Dorchester. 


JOURNEYMAN  (inside  and  out)  in  a  gen- 
tleman's establishment ;  five  years'  experience  ;  nearly 
three  years'  good  character  from  present  employer.— C,  Burt, 
2,  Cumberland  Place,  Kew. 


JO.  CLARKE,  The  Poplars,  Avenue  Road, 
•  Regent's  Park,  N.W.,  wishes  to  recommend  a  steady, 
perseveiiog  Man  as  Single-handed  Gardener,  or  as  Second  in  a 
good  place ;  seven  and  a  half  yeara'  good  character ;  leaving 
through  no  fault  whatever ;  married,  without  encumbranca ; 
age  27. — Address  as  above. 


JOURNEYMAN    (Indoors);   has   had   good 
experience  in  good  situations  ;  excellent  character  from 
last  employer.— "  A.  H.,"  102,  Aberford,  Leeds. 


JOURNEYMAN,  inside  or  inside  and  out ; 
age  20 ;  five  years  in  last  situation  as  Under  Gardener ; 
excellent  character.— Wm.  Hornee,  .'i,  High  Grange,  Howden- 
le-Wear,  Darlington. 


GRAVEL !  GEAVEL !  GEAVEL ! 


JOHN  KNIGHT,  Upper  Bourne,  Farnham,  Surrey, 

Having  a  very  large  quantity  of  beautiful  RED  FARNHAM 
BINDING  GRAVEL  for  Carriage  Drives  and  Garden  Walks, 
will  sell  the  eame  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

A  large  quantity  of  SHINGLE  on  hand.— Apply  as  above, 
or  to  Mr.  T.  FuBNtss,  Waterloo  Wharf,  Epsom,  Surrey. 


THE    BEST  REMEDY    FOR    INDIGESTION. 


CAMOMILE   PILLS. 

Are  confidently  recommended  as  a  simple  but  certain 
remedy  for 

^*  INDIGESTION  *^ 

See  Testimonial,  selected  from  hundreds  :— 

CROYDON,  1885. 
"  Having  been  a  sufferer  from  Indi- 
gestion for  many  years,  I  atn  happy  to 
say  that  I  have  at  last  not  only  been 
relieved  but  perfectly  cured  by  using 
Norton's  Pills,  and  confidently  recom- 
mend them  to  all  suffering  from  the  same. 
"7-   WILKINSON." 

For  other  Testimonials,  see  Monthly  Magazines. 
Sold  everywhere,  price  is.  ijrf.,  25.  gd.  and  iis. 


HOLLOWAY'S 

PILLS. — The  chief  wonder  of  modern  times. 
— This  inconiparable  medicine  increases  the  appetite, 
strengthens  the  stomach,  cleanses  the  liver,  corrects  bilious- 
ness, prevents  flatulency,  purifies  the  system,  invigorates  the 
nerves,  and  reinstates  sound  health.  The  enormous  demand 
for  tliese  Pills  throughout  the  globe  astonishes  everybody,  and 
a  single  trial  convinces  the  most  sceptic;tl  that  no  medicine 
equals  HoUoway's  Pills  In  its  ability  to  remove  all  complaints 
Incidental  to  the  human  race.  They  are  a  blessing  to  the 
afflicted,  and  a  boon  to  all. 


G 


UNS.  —  Breechloading    Guns.  —  47    glass 

balls  out  of  50  hit  and  broken  with  one  of  my  25s. 
single-barrel,  12  bore,  C.  F.  hammerless  Breechloaders,  using 
ordinary  shot  cartridges,  all  sprung  from  .1  swift  Carver  trap. 
Good  Breechloaders  from  15s.  each,  hammerless  Breechloaders 
from  2js.  each.  These  Guns  are  converted  from  rifles,  bortd 
by  a  new  and  improved  process,  giving  longer  range  and 
greater  penetration,  and  thoroughly  proved  and  tested.  All 
fitted  to  take  No.  12  central  fire  shot  cartridges ;  strongly 
recommended  for  rook,  pigeon,  and  all  long  distance  and 
ordinary  eibnoting.  Frke  Tkial  at  my  range  before  purchase 
or  approval  on  receipt  of  cash.— Further  particulars,  and  full 
list,  apply  at  Warrilow's  Gun  Works,  Chippenham,  Wilts. 


THE  GAPvDEN  "  MONTHLY  PARTS.— 
Our  Headers  are  informed  that  this  Journal  is  pub- 
lished in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the  beauti- 
ful coloured  plates  arc  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  The 
Juno  part  contains  coloured  plates  of  Clerodendron  nutans, 
Urceolina  pendula,  Azalea  Deutsche  Perle,  and  Euphorbia  jac- 
(julniaiflurrt.  I'rice  is.  6d.  ;  post  free,  la.  9d.— Address,  Thk 
Garden  Office,  37,  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 


CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 

MesBrs.  ^>•\\n  Laing  and  Sons'  (Forest  Hill,  S.E.  Catalogue 
of  Begonias,  Orchids,  Roses,  4c. 

Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  and  Son's  (Haarlem,  Holland)  General 
Catalogue. 


COLOURED  PLATES  OF  FLOWERS 

For  Screens  and  Scrap-books. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Natnn-e  :  change  it  rather  ; 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


but 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.  COLEMAN. 

MILDEW  ON  FORCED   STRAWBERRIES. 

Since  Mr.  Muir's  note  upon  the  cure  of  mildew 
appeared  in  print,  I  have  received  a  box  of  very 
fine,  but  badly  affected  fruit  from  a  gentleman 
in  East  Anglia,  and  lately  a  slight  touch  of  the 
parasite  having  appeared  amongst  our  own  late 
plants,  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  post  is  more 
than  usually  troublesome  this  season.  This 
state  of  things  is  by  no  means  surprising,  as  we 
know  that  Peas,  the  Brassica  tribe,  Roses,  and 
the  Strawberry  itself  in  the  open  air,  towards 
the  close  of  long  periods  of  heat  and  drought, 
are  badly  affected.  Further,  that  a  high,  dry 
temperature,  accompanied  by  dryness  at  the 
roots  in  imperfectly  ventilated  forcing  houses; 
that  a  low,  damp,  stagnant  atmosphere  in  con- 
fined pita  cause  it  to  spread  rapidly,  whilst  con- 
ditions just  the  reverse  must  be  produced  as  the 
groundwork  of  future  operations  in  staying  its 
progress.  The  past  winter  and  dry,  cold,  sun- 
less spring,  unfavourable  to  liberal  ventOation, 
no  doubt  have  been  highly  favourable  to  the 
rapid  development  of  mildew,  the  spores  of 
which  are  always  present,  waiting,  as  it  were, 
for  conditions  suitable  to  their  spreading  over  the 
largest  pit  or  house  in  a  few  hours,  as  Grape  and 
Strawberry  growers  know  but  too  well  to  their 
loss  and  annoyance.  If  myriads  of  these  spores, 
then,  are  floating  around  us  and  ready  to  fasten 
upon  their  food  at  any  moment,  how  are. we  to 
render  them  harmless  ?  Why,  simply  by  good 
cultivation,  three  very  important  factors  being 
warmth,  a  free  circulation  of  fresh  air,  and 
plenty  of  wholesome  water,  for,  force  or  grow 
them  as  we  will,  plants,  like  animals,  must  have 
the  proper  elements  of  life,  and  not  the  least  of 
these  is  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Prevention,  we  all 
know,  is  better  than  cure,  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  a  certain  Grape  grower 
battles  with  the  Vine  mildew  (Oidium  Tuckeri) 
by  coating  his  rods  year  after  year  with  sulphur 
— the  best  known  preventive  and  remedy — it 
regularly  puts  in  an  appearance  until  suddenly'a 
new  manager  takes  charge,  when  the  mildew  as 
suddenly  becomes  harmless.  It  would  be  folly 
to  suppose  that  all  the  spores  have  disappeared; 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  they  are  stUl  present,  but 
change  of  management  is  the  preventive.  This 
being  so,  and  I  can  give  chapter  and  verse  of  in- 
stances of  this  agreeable  change,  the  most  impor- 
tant question  practical  gardeners  have  to  decide 
is  prevention.  The  Vine  grower,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  propagates  from  clean  stock,  and  the 
Strawberry  grower,  it  he  is  prudent,  takes 
healthy  runners  from  maiden  plants  which  have 
been  grown  under  a  good  system  of  culture,  in- 
cluding plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather.  Such 
being  the  wise  course,  upon  the  principle  that 
there  is  nothing  like  a  good  beginning,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  oiTer  a  few  simple  remarks  to 
those  who  have  suffered,  and  a  few  weeks  hence 
will  be  oft'  in  search  of  young  runners.  Some 
people  say,  take  runners  from  plants  that  have 
been  forced,  as  they  give  an  early  supply.  I  say, 
do  nothing  of  the  kind,  as  these  plants  in  nine 
instances  out  of  ten  are  enervated  by  hard  work, 
and  carry  with  them  the  germs  of  future 
colonies  of  spider  as  well  as  mildew.    Cast  these 


as  they  are  taken  out  into  the  fire,  scald  and 
wash  the  pots  and  crocks,  refill  them  when  dry 
with  new  maiden  loam  enriched  with  bone-dust 
and  old  lime  rubble  in  preference  to  manure, 
especially  that  of  a  leafy  nature.  Set  them  out 
in  the  open  air  where  they  can  have  full  ex- 
posure to  the  elements  and  there  leave  them 
until  the  runners  are  ready.  Meantime  give 
attention  to  the  stock  plants,  which  should  be 
runners  of  the  previous  year,  put  out  in  new 
loam  and  adjacent  to  water.  Of  this  give  them 
plenty  early  in  the  spring,  mulch  if  necessaiy, 
pinch  out  all  the  flower-scapes  as  they  appear, 
and  peg  down  the  runners  when  ready.  Never 
let  them  feel  the  want  of  water,  and  when  de- 
tached stand  the  young  plants  where  they  will 
be  clear  of  shade  from  trees  and  buildings.  Do 
not  try  to  steal  a  march  on  the  season  by  with- 
holding water  from  early  plants,  as  this  prema- 
ture check  is  a  very  common  cause  of  sudden 
paralysis  of  the  roots  and  ultimate  incapacity  to 
throw  the  scapes  above  the  foliage.  When 
growth  ceases  plunge  in  the  open  air  where  a 
light  skeleton  framework  can  be  placed  over 
them  for  carrying  S'light  protection,  ^more  for 
the  pots  than  the  plants  in  severe  weather.  As 
good  forcing  gardeners  cleanse  every  pit  and 
house  thoroughly,  using  quicklime,  sulphur,  and 
a  pinch  of  soft  soap  for  washing  the  walls,  we 
may  conclude  that  all  will  be  right  in  this 
quarter.  The  heating  apparatus  and  ventDators, 
too,  will  be  satisfactory,  and  all  the  plants,  with 
crowns  as  hard  and  brown  as  nuts,  being  good, 
the  selection  of  the  first  batch  will  be  a  simple 
operation.  Having  drawn  a  sufficient  number, 
wash  the  pots,  remove  dead  leaves  and  loose 
matter  from  the  surface  of  the  ball,  open  the 
vents,  and  they  will  be  ready  for 

DiPPiHG  OR  IMMERSION. — For  this  purpose 
sulphide  of  potassium,  half  an  ounce  to  a  gallon 
of  water,  is  strongly  recommended,  as  this  in 
solution  destroys  worms  as  well  as  mildew  ;  but 
so  many  mistakes  having  been  made  by  chemists 
as  well  as  by  those  who  use  this  chemical,  the 
amateur  will  do  well  to  use  plain  flowers  of 
sulphur.  Of  this  he  may  reduce  2  pounds  to  a 
paste  in  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  add  0  gallons  of 
soapsuds,  stir  well,  and  go  to  work  by  immersing 
pots  and  plants  whilst  the  sulphur  is  in  motion. 
When  dipped,  the  plants  should  be  laid  on  their 
sides  to  drain  and  dry,  and  they  will  be  ready 
for  starting.  Plants  that  are  forced  very  early 
generally  escape  attacks,  but  later  in  the  spring, 
under  greater  vicissitudes  of  heat,  air,  and  mois- 
ture, some  varieties,  notably  President  and  Sir 
J.  Paxton,  frequently  suffer,  the  mould  spread- 
ing in  a  few  hours  from  foliage  to  fruit,  which 
soon  loses  its  colour  and  flavour.  Mr.  Muir  and 
"  J.  C.  B. "  (p.  533),  I  see,  recommend  dry  sulphur 
as  an  antidote,  and  this,  wherever  it  touches,  no 
doubt  soon  destroys  the  active  parasite  ;  but,  un- 
less the  conditions  favourable  to  its  development 
are  reversed,  it  will  appear  again  and  again,  not 
only  after  two  or  seven  days,  the  periods  they 
name,  but  as  long  as  the  planis  remain  in  the 
house  or  pit.  Dredging  with  dry  sulphur  the 
moment  the  plague-spots  appear  may  do  good 
service,  but  as  this  labour  is  sometimes  as 
inconvenient  as  it  is  detrimental,  as  the  fruit 
hanging  over  the  sides  of  the  pots  cannot  be 
reached  without  changing  their  position,  I 
would  suggest  light  dredging  first  and  syring- 
ing ott'  with  clear  sulphur  water  a  few  days 
later.  Indeed,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the 
spores  are  present,  I  always  make  a  point 
of  syringing  the  plants,  pots,  shelves,  and 
walls  from  the  time  the  fruit  is  set  until  it 
changes  for  ripening.  As  fruit  at  this  season 
ripens  up  so  quickly,  the  fungus  after  this  stage 
is  reached  rarely  does  any  harm  ;  but  should  it 


appear,  a  thorough  syringing  overnight  followed 
by  pure  water  next  morning  will  not  injure  the 
fruit  or  render  it  unwholesome. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  FRUITS. 
Apples  will  probably  be  under  an  average  crop,  for 
the  bloom  is  very  Irregnlar  and  exceptionally  late. 
There  is  one  peculiarity  which  is  particularly 
observable  here,  but  I  cannot  say  if  it  is  general,  viz., 
young  trees  are  flowering  freely,  but  the  large 
orchard  ones  that  usually  make  such  a  display  in 
country  scenery  in  May  have  this  year,  as  far  as  I 
have  seen,  been  anything  but  full  of  bloom.  The 
Codlins,  that  hardly  ever  fail,  have  taken  a  rest,  but 
why  the  hot,  dry  season  of  last  year,  that  made 
nearly  all  wood  ripen  well  and  full  of  flower  buds, 
should  have  left  Apple  trees  so  scantily  furnished 
is  a  mystery.  I  hope  it  may  only  be  local,  for  in 
this  part,  being  close  to  the  coast,  we  depend  more 
on  dwarf  than  on  large  trees. 

Pears  are  likely  to  be  a  wonderful  crop,  for  not 
only  have  they  bloomed,  but  they  have  set  well. 
The  trees  are  now  bristling  with  bunches  of  fruit, 
this  making  three  heavy  Pear  crops  in  succession. 
It  is  singular  that  Pears  are  not  more  largely  grown 
in  the  south  of  England  for  market  than  they  are  at 
present,  as  nearly  all  kinds  arrive  at  good  size  grown 
as  bush  or  pyramid  trees,  and  there  is  certainly 
plenty  of  room  for  home  growers,  while  the  enor- 
mous importations  of  foreign  Pears  find  a  ready  sale. 
I  do  not  refer  to  the  old  orchard  kinds  of  the  Swan's 
Egg  class,  that  figure  on  costermocgers'  barrows, 
but  to  the  fine  Pears  that  are  sold  by  the  dozen, 
such  as  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Marie  Louise, 
Beurre  Bosc,  and  many  of  the  later  keeping  kinds, 
that,  if  not  so  strikicg  in  appearance  as  those  en 
walls,  are  certainly  of  better  flavour.  Speaking  of 
handsome  and  profitable  Pears,  I  must  say  that 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  as  a  pyramid,  is  about  the  most 
profitable  kind  I  grow.  I  say  nothing  about  the 
flavour,  but  it  always  sells  well  and  generally  crops 
well ;  in  fact,  for  so  large  a  fruit  it  does  not  require 
a  great  number  to  make  a  good  crop  for  a  tree,  as 
we  get  them  close  on  three-quarters  of  a  pound  each 
and  the  size  sells  them,  when  those  of  far  better 
quality  are  left  on  hand. 

Plums  bloomed  splendidly,  but  they  are  a  very 
precarious  crop  with  us,  the  cold  winds  that  check 
the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  the  trees  causing  the 
young  fruits  to  turn  yellow  and  drop  off  wholesale. 
I  would  never  predict  a  good  crop  of  Plums. 

Vines  (open  air)  look  promising,  although  so  late, 
but  with  fine  summer  weather  now  they  will  doubt- 
less do  well,  for  I  do  not  think  any  fruit  we  cultivate 
so  well  repays  attention  in  the  matter  of  summer 
pruning  as  our  open-air  Vines.  I  have  seen  old  and 
apparently  worn-out  Vines  which,  owing  to  neglect, 
had  never  produced  anything  but  crops  of  leaves, 
unripe  fruit,  and  wood,  taken  in  hand  and  produce 
year  after  year  splendid  crops  of  fruit.  If  the 
simple  details  of  culture  are  attended  to,  open-air 
Vines  would  soon  rank  higher  than  they  do. 

Bed  and  White  Cckrants  are  very  promising, 
and  those  who  have  not  yet  tried  summer  pruning, 
I  would  advise  to  do  so  without  delay,  as  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  beneficial  effects  ;  the  energy  of 
the  bush  is  directed  to  swelling  off  the  crop  and 
plumping  up  a  crowd  cf  buds  just  where  they  are 
needed.  There  is  no  greater  waste  of  force  than 
allowing  the  shoots  to  extend  a  foot  or  more  beyond 
where  they  are  required,  and  then  cutting  them 
back  in  winter.    Try  the  plan  of  pinching  back  now. 

Gosjjort.  J.  Groom. 

Kenovating  old  Apple  trees.— I  have  no 
doubt  Mr.  Coleman  will  give  "A.  D."  (p.  519)  all 
the  information  he  seeks  both  en  the  budding 
of  Apple  trees  as  well  as  his  reasons  for  leaving 
stock  growths  for  a  year,  or  possibly  two,  after 
grafting.  I  briefly  intrude  in  the  discussion  to  say 
that  the  practice  is  very  generally  followed  with 
excellent  results  in  many  places  besides  the  locality 
that  Mr.  Coleman  writes  from,  and  I  should  cer- 
tainly adopt  it  myself  if  about  to  renovate  old  trees. 
I  own  that  it  looks  very  feasible  tbat  the  grafts 
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will  make  more  growth  if  left  in  sole  possession  of 
the  supply  of  sap  from  the  first  than  if  rival  shoots 
springing  direct  from  the  old  stock  are  competing 
with  them,  but  in  practice  this  is  not  folly  borne 
oat,  and  a  fair  amount  of  leafage  appears  to   be 
necessary  to  keep  the  roots  actively  at  work  pump- 
ing up  supplies  of  sap.     "  A.  D."  says  he  is  in  favour 
of  cutting  hard  back  to  a  few  stout  shoots,  and  I 
suppose  we  should  all  agree  with  hioQ  if  the  object 
were  to  form  symmetrical  trees,  but  I  can  safely  say 
that  in  dealing  with  old  trees  it  is  far  better  to  cut 
at  some  distance  from  the  bole  of  the  tree,  or  where 
the  shoots  divide  to  about  the  size  of  a  man's  wrist, 
for  old  trees  do  not  get  over  severe  amputation  so 
readily  as  younger  and  more  vigorous  ones,  and  if 
the  young  growths  are  not  left  to  assist  what  one 
may  term  the  feeble  circulation  of  the  tree,  it  is 
very    possible  that,  in   place    of   renovating,    one 
would  only  be  enfeebling  the  tree.     In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Maidstone  one  may  see  hundreds  of 
trees  grafted  with  that  fine  local  sort,  Loddington 
Seedling  or  Stone's  Apple,  and  invariably  treated 
as  Mr.  Coleman  describes.    When  cleared  of  the 
stock  growths  the  second  year  after  grafting,  the 
trees  at  once  become  very  fruitful,  and  in  few  places 
in  England  is  fruit  culture  better  done  than  around 
Maidstone.— J.  G.,  Hants. 


PEACHES  FAILING  TO  SET. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  upon  the 
enclosed  Peaches,  which  seemed  to  set  quite  well 
and  then  fall  off,  instead  of  swelling  away?  The 
trees  have  been  planted  two  years,  and  have  done 
very  well — in  fact,  I  thought  too  well,  making 
7  feet  6  inches  of  growth  in  one  season.  On  this 
account  I  entirely  lifted  them  the  first  autumn  and 
partially  last  year.  The  trees  were  fumigated  and 
suffered  a  little,  but  not  sufficient  to  have  hurt  the 
trees  to  the  effect  of  the  fruit  all  coming  off.  The 
houses  are  14  feet  wide  ;  border  3  feet  deep,  with 
18  inches  of  drainage  ;  the  soil,  loam  of  heavy  tex- 
ture, charcoal,  mortar,  and  bones.  The  trees  make 
good  growth  generally,  somewhat  coarse,  but  on 
the  whole  the  lifting  seemed  to  set  matters  right ; 
and  as  to  water,  I  do  not  think  I  have  allowed  them 
to  want  for  that.  I).  M.  R. 

*,*  The  box  containing  shoots,  leaves,  and  un- 
fertilised fruit,  the  size  of  very  small  Peas,  came 
safely  to  hand  in  good  condition.    The  shoots  are 
very  green,  elongated,  weak,  and  apparently  badly 
ripened,  leading  one  to  infer  that  they  did  not  get 
sufficient  air  through  the  past  growing  season,  and 
owing  to  the  great  heat  and  drought  ripened  up 
prematurely.    This  being  the  case,  the  imperfectly 
formed  flowers  deficient  in  pollen,  no  uncommon 
occurrence  this  year,  could  not  possibly  set  their 
fruit.     The  foliage  is  very  healthy,  of  a  good  colour, 
and  shows  that  the  trees  are  at  home  in  the  com- 
post— by  the  way,  rather  too  deep  and  possibly  too 
plentiful,  as,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  twice  root-pruned,  some  of  the  shoots 
they  have  made  are  over  7  feet  in  length.     Here, 
then,  is  to  be  found  the  rock  upon  which  your  suc- 
cess for  this  year  has  gone  to  pieces— an  extremely 
gross  growth  made  too  quickly  and  roasted  off  pre- 
maturely.    Smoking,  it  is  just  possible,  may  have 
produced  a  slight  check,  but  hardly  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  crop,  otherwise  A  Bee  Peach,  "close  to 
the  early  house  and  hot-water  pipes"  where  the 
wood  was  better  ripened,  would  have  suffered  with 
the  others.     It  is  now  too  late  to  recover  spilt 
milk,  but  your  gross  young  trees  being  thoroughly 
healthy,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
brought  into  subjection  and  stand  earlier  forcing 
next  season.     In  the  first  place,  see  that  your  house, 
glazed  with  large  squares  MO  inches  by  11  inches,  is 
efficiently  ventilated  and  capable  of  being    kept 
below  80°  on  the  hotte.st  days  in  July  and  August. 
Keep  the  trees  fresh  and  clean  by  copious  syringing 
twice  a  day,  and  give  them  an  abundance  of  pure 
water  innocent  of  stimulants.     Prevent  the  escape 
of  moisture  by  covering  the  surface  of  the  border 
with  clean  straw  or  the  longest  stable  litter  free 
from  manure,  and  see  that  the  wood  thev  are  now 
making  is  thoroughly  ripe  by  October.     When  the 
foliage  8how.s  sign?  of  clianging  for  ripening  and 
a  few  of  the  leaves  begin  to  part  from  the  lowest  | 


parts  of  the  shoots,  repeat  the  root-lif  ling.  Work 
well  under  the  balls  to  catch  all  strong  roots 
that  may  have  gone  down  into  the  drainage, 
increase  the  latter  to  reduce  the  border  to  2  feet 
or  2  feet  6  inches  in  depth,  which  is  quite  ample; 
shorten  the  strongest  roots  and  relay  in  a  horizontal 
position  9  inches  from  the  surface.  Avoid  solid 
manure,  but  mix  a  little  old  lime  rubble  with  the 
original  compost,  water  well  home,  and  keep  the 
house  moderately  close  and  moist  until  the 
youngest  leaves  by  their  crisp  appearance  show 
that  new  rootlets  are  in  course  of  formation.  From 
this  time  forward  keep  the  foliage  clean  by  an  occa- 
sional dash  with  the  syringe,  ventilate  freely,  let 
the  trees  down  gradually  to  rest,  and  see  that  every 
part  of  the  border  is  kept  thoroughly  moist  through 
the  winter.  Your  only  fault  is  too  high  living. 
Keep  the  larder  well  stocked  with  plain  wholesome 
food;  let  your  trees  extend  to  their  utmost  limits, 
giving  the  shoots  plenty  of  room,  and  they  will  yet 
give  unbounded  satisfaction. — W.  Coleman. 


UNSATISFACTORY  LADY  DOWNE'S  VINES. 
Would  you  kindly  state  in  your  next  issue  of 
The  Garden  the  cause  of  our  Vines  being  so 
bad  ?  They  are  Lady  Downe's,  started  in  the  usual 
way,  and  broke  well,  though  weak,  some  spurs 
being  much  in  advance  of  the  others.  After  hav- 
ing been  disbudded  to  one  or  more  on  the  spur, 
they  showed  a  very  few  small  bunches.  Then, 
when  pinched  two  leaves  beyond  the  bunch,  they 
bled  very  much,  and  the  half  of  the  bunch  turned 
black  and  shrivelled  up.  The  Vines  are  eight  or 
nine  years  old  ;  our  night  heat  at  present  is  65°. 

N.  D. 
*^*  It  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  degree   of 
certainty   what   has    contributed   to   the   extreme 
weakness    and    irregularity  amongst    your    Lady 
Downe's  Vines.    Judging  from  the  appearance  of 
the  small  bunch  received  in  a  dilapidated  condi- 
tion, coupled  with  the  fact  that   half  the  shows 
turn  black  and  shrivel  upon  the  Vines,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  principal  roots  ha\e 
left  the  border,  and  are  now  working  in  the  sub- 
soil, or  some  crude   material,  far  away  from   the 
influence  of  solar  heat  and  genial  moisture ;  that 
these  roots  became  unusually  active  after  the  late 
autumn  rainfall,  but  being  unripe  the  greater  part 
of  the  feeders  have   perished.    The  wood,  under 
these  conditions,  probably  over-cropped  and  under- 
ripened,    could   not   be    expected    to    show   good 
bunches,    and     these    very    small     ones,   even    if 
they  set,  will  hardly  finish  off  good  berries.     Past 
treatment,  apparently,  has  been  unsatisfactory,  but 
the  Vines  being  young — seven  years  planted — they 
are  not  past  restoration  to  health  and  vigour.     As 
"  N.  D."  does  not  say  whether  the  roots  have  the 
run  of  internal  and  external  borders,  I  assume  that 
they  are  confined  to  one,  and  this  requires  renovat- 
ing.   Autumn,  before  the  leaves  fall,  is  the  best 
time  to  carry  out  this  work  in  early  and  midseason 
houses,  but  the  latest  of  all  from  which  the  Grapes 
are  not  cut  before  Christmas  are  best  left  until  the 
buds  begin  to  swell  in  March  or  April.     In  this 
case,  however,  the  sample  sent  leads  me  to  infer 
that  the  crop  will  be  of  very  little  value  ;  therefore, 
upon  the  principle  that  it  is  never  too  early  to 
mend,  I  would  advise  "  N.  D."  to  lift  the  roots  in 
October,  correct  the  drainage,  and  relay  them  in 
fresh  compost.  Meantime  he  should  treat  the  Vines 
precisely  as  though  they  were  carrying  the  best  of 
Grapes,  and  spare  no  pains   in  getting  the  wood 
properly  ripened.    It  is  unnecessary  to  devote  space 
to  details,  as  "N.  D."  can  find  the  fullest  informa- 
tion upon  lifting,  renovating,  and  replanting  in  past 
numbers  of  The  Gardbn. — W.  Coleman. 


is  not  a  stunted  tree,  but  makes  good  growth  every 
season.  Oddly  enough,  one  half  of  the  tree  fruits 
most  heavily  in  alternate  years,  and  the  other  half 
in  the  intermediate  years.  It  is  well  for  us  that 
some  have  planted  Apples  for  posterity, — A.  D. 


Pear  bloom. — Some  time  ago  it  was  suggested 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  thin  out  the  too  abundant 
Pear  bloom.  Nature  invariably  does  these  things 
so  freely  herself,  that  the  proposal  seemed  to  be  un- 
called for.  Looking  over  my  Pear  trees  of  all  kinds 
now,  I  find  that  the  proportion  of  fruit  set  out  of 
this  abundant  bloom  is  about  one-fifth,  ample,  and 
meaning  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  Bat  whilst  Nature 
has  set  just  one,  two  or  three  flowers  on  a  truss  of 
ten  or  twelve  flowers  with  considerable  regularity, 
it  seems  obvious  that  in  our  prior  thinning,  suppos- 
ing it  had  been  done,  we  might  have  removed  the 
fruitful  flowers  and  have  left  the  barren  ones,  and 
thus  a  sad  mishap  would  have  resulted.  If  there 
are  still  cases  in  which  the  fruit  is  too  abundant, 
thinning  can  be  done  in  due  course  ;  but  still  it  is 
certain  that,  in  the  process  of  swelling,  Nature  will 
do  something  more  yet.  Generally,and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Pears,  Plums  and  Cherries  were  in  most 
cases  perfect  masses  of  bloom,  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  excessive  set  of  fruit,  and  as  a  rule  it 
rarely  happens  that  such  is  the  case  when  the 
bloom  is  so  very  abundant.  This  great  dropping  of 
bloom  may  be  entirely  due  to  the  abundance  of  it, 
but  I  think  that  on  Pears  it  is  as  much  due  to  the 
long-continued  cold  which  held  the  bloom-buds  in 
check  so  unduly  as  to  any  other  reason.  Apple 
bloom  has  been  rather  weak,  and  has  not  set  very 
well.  Generally,  the  trees  want  washing  rains  to 
cleanse  them  from  caterpillars,  which  are  very 
abundant  this  year. — A,  D. 


Waltham  Abbey  Seedling  Apple,  —  Mr. 
Douglas's  objection  to  plant  young  trees  of  this  with 
me  most  excellent  Apple  on  the  ground  that  they 
only  fruit  when  advanced  in  years  is  a  singularly 
odd  one.  If  no  young  ones  are  planted,  I  fail  to 
see  how  we  can  hope  to  have  any  old  bearing  trees. 
Upon  the  merits  of  the  variety  as  an  early  fruiter, 
I  know  nothing,  but  on  old  trees  it  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  most  constant.  My  old  tree  has  by  far  the 
best  set  of  fruit  to  be  seen  on  all  the  trees  here.     It 


The  German  Prune.— Few  persons  will  need 
to  be  told  of  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  this  Plum 
for  drying  and  preserving,  for  most  of  us  have  seen 
the  dried  Prunes  of  the  grocers,  and  enjoyed  the 
grateful  sauce  made  by  soaking  them  in  water  over 
night  and  stewing  them  slowly  with  sugar  for  about 
an  hour.    Preserved,  this  Plum  is  used  by  the  pea- 
sants of  Central  Europe  to  spread  upon  the  bread 
in  place  of  butter,  and  dried,  it  is  exported  in  large 
quantities,  especially  from  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Saxony ;  indeed,  in  that  country  it  is  considered  the 
most  valuable    of    all  fruit  trees.      The   German 
Prune  reproduces  itself  from  seed,  and  therefore  has 
been  largely  propagated  in  this  way.    As  a  result, 
quite  a  number  of  variations  have  been  obtained, 
and  yet  all  the  sub-varieties   retain  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  parent.     It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  confused  with  the  Italian  Prune,  or  Fellen- 
burg,  which  is  a  distinct  kind.     The  common  Ger- 
man Prune  is  thus   described   by  Mr.   Downing : 
Fruit  oval,  nearly  2  inches  in  length,  peculiarly 
swollen  on  one  side,  and  drawn  out  towards  the 
stalk  ;  suture  distinctly  marked  ;  skin  purple,  with 
a  thick  blue  bloom  ;  stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  slender,  slightly  inserted ;  flesh  firm,  green, 
sweet  and  pleasant,  separates  from  the  stone,  which 
is  flat,  very  long  and  a  little  curved.     There  is  a 
variety  grown  about  Collingwood  which  is  known 
as  Baker's   German  Prune,  and  is  highly  valued. 
Mr.  Lewis  speaks  of  it  as  follows  : — 

I  believe  Baker's  German  Prune  is  the  coming 
Plum  in  this  country,  and  the  one  most  desirable  for 
planting  on  a  large  scale  with  a  view  to  shipping. 
Most  of  our  varieties  you  have  to  pick  and  market  in  a 
few  days,  or  you  will  have  them  rotting  on  your  hands; 
but  Baker's  German  Prune  when  fit  to  market  can 
be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  and  await  the  market 
for  three  or  four  weeks  without  injury  to  the  Plum 
itself.  Another  thing ;  when  you  are  over-loaded, 
and  have  a  large  quantity  of  Plums  that  you  cannot 
market  anywhere  else,  it  is  a  freestone,  and  can  he 
easily  pitted,  and  when  evaporated  or  dried  in  any 
other  way,  is  a  good  saleable  article,  and  desirable  for 
that  reason.  Another  point  in  its  favour,  in  my 
experience,  is  that  the  trees  boar  every  year.  With 
me,  they  have  borne  every  year  for  six  years,  and  the 
present  is  the  first  year  in  which  there  has  been  a  par- 
tial failure,  aud  that  I  attribute  to  the  heavy  crop  of 
last  year.  There  is  a  lady  at  Nottawasaga,  named 
Mrs.  Rose,  who  has  marketed  from  a  few  trees  a  large 
quantity  of  these  German  Prunes  yearly  in  this  place,  ' 
and  who,  I  venture  to  say,  has  netted  more  money  from 
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her  orchard  of  Plums  in  proportion  to  its  size  than 
any  other  person  in  this  country. — Canadian  Rnriicid- 
turist. 


PERFORATED  PLUMS. 


I  SEND  you  a  few  Plum  fruits  affected  with  maggots. 
The  trees,  growing  in  a  cool  orchard  house,  were 
thoroughly  washed  before  being  started  into  growth 
and  every  precaution  taken.  Half  the  crop  Is  now 
affected  in  the  same  way  as  those  sent.  Pears, 
Cherries,  and  Peaches  in  the  same  house  are  free  as 
yet.    Can  you  give  me  any  hint  as  to  the  cause  ? 

J.  N. 
*,*  The  fruit  in  question  is  badly  affected,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  ruined  by  the  larvse  of  the 
Plum  saw-fly  (Tenthredo  morio),  like  all  other  de- 
stroyers, wonderfully  abundant  this  year.  If  he 
has  not  already  done  so,  "J.  N."  should  remove  and 
bum  every  perforated  fruit,  and  that  without  delay, 
also  any  that  may  have  fallen  from  the  trees  in  the 
course  of  thinning,  otherwise  he  will  witness  a 
repetition  of  this  great  annoyance  next  season. 
Washing  and  cleansing  last  winter,  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  say,  was  a  step  in  the  right  direclion,  but 
unless  the  surface  soil  was  removed  from  every  pot 
and  border,  the  chances  are  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  parents  of  these  insects  having  been  left  snug 
enough,  biding  the  time  for  the  last  transformation, 
which  takes  place  just  before  the  trees  come  into 
flower.  The  female  saw-fly,  we  gather  from  careful 
observers,  ascends  the  trees  in  the  spring,  makes 
choice  of  a  newly-expanded  flower,  giving  prefer- 
ence to  the  largest,  as  a  nucleus  in  which  to  deposit 
her  eggs.  These  are  laid  between  the  teeth  of  the 
calyx  in  a  hole  in  the  most  fleshy  part,  which  she 
saws  out  in  an  oblique  direction,  but  not  extending 
quite  through.  In  each  of  these  she  deposits  an 
egg,  which  is  very  small,  whitish  green,  and  trans- 
parent. Hatching  is  completed  in  a  few  days 
thereafter,  when  a  delicate  whitish  larva  makes  its 
appearance,  with  a  dark  brown  head,  six  pairs  of 
middle  feet,  three  pairs  of  fore  feet,  and  one  pair  of 
anal  feet.  It  then  leaves  its  birthplace,  where  there 
is  no  suitable  food  for  it,  hastens  to  the  Plum  grow- 
ing near  it,  which  is  then  scarcely  the  size  of  a 
Hemp  seed,  and  attacks  it.  It  fixes  itself  in  the 
centre  of  the  Plum  stone,  which,  being  tender  and 
milky,  affords  it  the  best  nourishment ;  the  Plum 
in  the  meantime  continues  to  grow  and  the  larva 
with  it,  so  that  the  latter  never  wants  for  food.  It 
has  attained  its  full  size  in  six  weeks,  when  it  is 
ready  for  its  final  destination.  The  Plum  then  drops 
to  the  ground,  when  the  insect  buries  itself  in  the 
earth  and  provides  for  itself  a  covering.  It  remains 
in  this  state  until  the  following  spring,  when  it 
undergoes  its  last  transformation  and  appears  again 
as  a  perfect  saw-fly,  which  again  ascends  the  tree 
and  continues  its  species.  If  "J.  N."  will  examine 
a  few  of  the  affected  Plums — which,  by  the  way,  in 
the  samples  sent  to  me  still  contain  most  lively 
grubs — he  will  find  the  latter  most  correctly  de- 
scribed. Moreover,  he  will  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  parents  must  have  been  present  in  his 
orchard  house  last  year,  although  he  may  not  have 
noticed  them,  and  most  certainly  another  genera- 
tion will  appear  unless  every  perforated  fruit  is 
destroyed  immediately.  Early  in  the  autumn,  or  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  left  is  gathered,  he  may  remove  all 
the  trees  to  the  open  air,  turn  them  out  of  the  pots, 
reduce  the  balls,  especially  the  upper  parts,  and 
repot  in  a  fresh  compost  containing  a  fair  per- 
centage of  soot  and  old  lime  rubble.  Exposure  for 
a  couple  of  months  will  then  do  them  no  harm ; 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  as  these 
measures  will  most  likely  put  an  end  to  his  trouble. 
Upon  the  assumption,  however,  that  the  burnt  child 
fears  the  fire,  he  may  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  house 
when  next  his  Plums  are  in  flower,  and  if,  between 
the  hours  of  8  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  on  fine  days,  he  finds 
the  female  busy  at  work,  he  must  encompass  her 
destruction.  If  he  believes  in  setting  fruit  with 
spray  from  the  syringe,  he  may  syringe  the  trees 
daily  during  the  time  they  are  in  flower,  as  the 
saw-fly  never  makes  much  progress  in  the  open  air 
in  showery  Veather.  Whether  it  be  the  constant 
washing  or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  one 
thing  is  certain:  we  cannot  go  far  wrong  by  imitat- 
ing in  mixed  orchard  houses  the  conditions  which 


lead  to  the  best  results  in  the  open  air.  Insect 
pests  this  year  are  a  terrible  scourge,  and  will 
continue  so  as  long  as  these  dry  seasons  con. 
tinue,  and  fruit  growers  persist  in  the  insensate 
practice  of  destroying  their  best  friends  and  co- 
operators,  the  beautiful  birds  which  frequent  our 
gardens. — W.  Coleman. 


SUMMER  PRUNING  OF  THE  GRAPE  VINE. 
That  the  manipulation  of  the  summer  growth  has 
a  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  well-being  of  the 
Vine  all  will  be  prepared  to  admit.  In  cultural 
matters  generally  every  man  should  study  his  own 
position,  taking  up  and  working  through  his  mind 
the  smallest  details,  for  as  scarcely  any  two  sets  of 
circumstances  may  be  exactly  identical,  so  in  many 
respects  another  person's  experience  may  not  be 
similar,  and  would  not  profit  or  avail  us.  But  there 
is  one  thing  in  which  a  common-sense  principle 
may  be  universally  applied,  and  that  is,  to  let  the 
Vines  carry  as  many  leaves  as  there  is  room  for 
without  crowding.  Two  leaves  are  not  better  than 
one,  unless  there  is  ample  space  for  them  both  to 
develop  to  their  full  size.  Small,  thin  leaves  are  use- 
less as  collaborators  in  comparison  with  the  leathery 
substantial  leaf  which  is  never  attacked  by  mildew, 
and  from  which  the  red  spider  beats  a  retreat.  It 
is  a  very  easy  matter  to  tell  from  the  condition  of 
the  foliage  the  fruit-bearicg  capacity  of  the  Vine, 
and  it  is  just  as  possible  by  judicious  management 
of  the  young  growth  to  invigorate  the  roots  and 
throw  a  burst  of  new  life  into  the  whole  system  of 
the  tree.  Never  mind  what  the  orthodox  system  of 
previous  management  may  have  been ;  if  there  is  room 
for  three  or  more  leaves  beyond  the  bunch,  do  not  stop 
until  that  number  has  been  made,  but  as  soon  as 
the  shoot  has  reached  as  far  as  it  is  intended  to 
permit  it  to  go,  pinch  out  the  terminal  bud  and  stop 
all  further  progress  in  that  direction.  The  bearing 
laterals  should  not  be  crowded,  as  it  is  even  more 
important  that  the  back  leaves  should  be  strong 
and  well  developed  than  that  those  at  the  extremities 
of  the  branch  should  have  light.  In  no  case  should 
the  bearing  shoots  be  nearer  than  1 3  inches,  and  in 
some  instances  where  the  Vines  are  very  vigorous 
12  inches  will  not  give  sufficient  space,  and  they 
may  with  advantage  be  2  inches  or  3  inches  further 
apart.  As  regards  sub-lateral  growth,  no  hard  or 
fast  line  should  be  drawn. 

If  the  bearing  branches  are  carrying  an  ample 
and  sufficient  breadth  of  the  right  kind  of  leaves, 
the  sub-laterals  had  better  be  removed  in  the  bud 
state,  as  they  would  only  crowd  the  main  leaves 
and  interfere  with  their  work,  but  there  may  be 
cases  where  a  little  development  of  the  sub-laterals 
may  be  permitted  with  advantage  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  main  leaves,  but  it  will  be  obvious, 
I  think,  if  the  main  leaves  are  sufliciently  numerous 
to  do  the  work,  that  it  will  be  better  done  by  them 
than  by  the  small  soft  watery  spray  which  come 
after  and  which  must  be,  in  comparison  with  the 
first  made  leaves,  of  inferior  working  capacity.  I 
remember  a  large  vinery  I  had  something  to  do 
with  some  years  ago  planted  chiefly  with  Black 
Hambnrghs,  and  the  bunches  of  which  had  com- 
menced to  shank  a  good  deal.  The  Vines  had  for 
years  been  closely  pinched,  both  as  regards  the 
bearing  shoots  and  also  the  sub-laterals,  and  it  was 
decided,  in  connection  with  a  partial  lifting  of 
the  roots,  to  encourage  more  freedom  of  growth. 
In  carrying  this  out.  Instead  of  pinching  to 
within  one  or  two  leaves  of  the  bud,  four,  and 
wherever  room  could  be  found,  more  leaves  were 
left.  Such  an  increased  leaf  surface  had  a  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  crop,  and  in  connection  with 
rich  surface  dressings  and  liquid  manure,  a  very 
satisfactory  change  was  soon  wrought  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Vines.  From  this  it  might  be  thought 
the  more  growth  the  better,  but  I  should  qualify 
this  with  the  words,  if  there  is  room  for  it,  but  I  do 
not  advocate  much  extension  of  the  sub-laterals.  It 
is  better  to  get  all  the  leaves  there  is  room  for  at 
first  hand,  and  having  got  them,  not  to  permit  any- 
thing to  come  between  them  and  the  light,  which  is 
the  source  of  all  energy  in  plant  life.  Hence,  I 
should  say,  one  leaf  must  be  the  extreme  limit  for 
sub-laterals,  and  in  many  cases  sub-laterals  might 


be  rubbed  off  close  to  the  source  of  their  origin. 
The  same  principle  should  be  applied  to  open-air 
Grapes  where  open-air  Grapes  are  grown,  but,  in  a 
general  way.  Grapes  in  the  open  air  are  so  wretchedly 
managed,  or  mismanaged,  that  no  [result  at  present 
obtained  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  criterion  of  what 
might  be  done  under  favourable  circumstances. 

E.  H. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 


Feuit  trees  of  all  kinds — Plums  in  many  places  ex- 
cepted— have  produced  an  abundance  of  unusually 
large  flowers,  and  crops  generally  seem  to  have  set 
fairly  well,  but  not  so  profusely  and  freely  as  might 
have  been  wished  or  expected.  Paucity  of  polUn, 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  heat  and  drought  of  last 
season,  many  fruit  growers  say,  is  the  cause  of  this 
sterility,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  at  present  able  to  judge, 
crops  of  all  kinds  will  run  up  to  a  fair  average,  and 
in  many  cases  they  will  be  abundant.  One  thing, 
however,  is  pretty  certain,  and  that  is,  total  destruc- 
tion where  incessant  labour  is  not  devoted  to  the 
removal  of  the  plague  of  caterpillars,  grubs  of  various 
kinds,  and  aphis  with  which  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
and  Peaches  are  terribly  infested.  Here,  although 
our  trees  receive  careful  attention  and  good  soap- 
suds from  the  laundry  are  syringed  over  them  many 
times  in  the  course  of  the  season,  the  grub  of  these 
destroyers  is  waging  a  very  determined  war,  and 
the  elements,  unfortunately,  are  terribly  in  their 
favour.  Of  sun-heat,  we  have  had  a  fair  share  of 
late,  but  the  wind  has  hardly  changed  from  the 
north  or  north-east.  Nights  have  been  and  con- 
tinue very  cold,  and  the  little  rain  we  have  had  has 
come  from  that  ungenial  quarter  when  the  barometer 
has  been  rising.  These  conditions,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  impede  the  progress  of  the  sap,  check  and  chill 
the  tender  fruit  and  foliage,  and  prevent  the  young 
growths  from  running  away  from  their  enemies. 

Peaches 
are  a  full  crop,  many  trees  requiring  much  thin- 
ning, and  where  free  from  aphis  the  young  growths 
are  now  ready  for  tying  in.  I  do  not,  however, 
advocate  too  much  haste,  neither  do  I  approve  of 
hard  disbudding,  a  heavy  hand,  so  long  as  fly  pre- 
vails, being  most  decidedly  in  its  favour.  Once 
fly  is  removed,  either  by  dipping  in  weak  tobacco 
water  or  by  constant  syringing,  all  growths  essential 
to  the  proper  furnishing  of  the  trees  must  be  closely 
heeled  in  and  encouraged  forward,  otherwise,  the 
season  being  so  backward,  an  unkind  summer  may 
prove  detrimental  to  perfect  maturation  of  the  wood 
in  the  autumn.  Where  water  is  plentiful  and 
moderately  warmed  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air, 
an  occasional  soaking  of  the  borders,  especially 
where  the  roots  are  robbed  by  vegetables,  will 
not  only  help  the  fruit  and  young  growths  for- 
ward, but  the  stimulus  thus  given  will  be  found 
an  excellent  aid  to  insecticides.  When  Peach  trees 
have  been  badly  crippled  by  green-fly  they  are  a 
long  time  recovering,  and  then  the  best  half  of  their 
short  season  is  lost;  moreover,  the  crop  of  fruit  as 
well  as  the  wood  for  another  year  is  seriously 
affected.  Prevention,  of  course,  is  the  best  step, 
but  so  rapidly  do  these  insects  increase  that  we 
sometimes  have  to  seek  a  cure  before  we  become 
fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  serious  mischief  is  brew- 
ing. The  cure  sometimes,  especially  during  the 
prevalence  of  drying  east  winds,  is  often  injurious 
to  the  tender  fruit,  and  for  this  reason  the  greatest 
care  and  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the  pre- 
paration and  application  of  insecticides.  I  have 
tried  many,  but  find  nothing  better  than  tobacco 
water  for  dipping  purposes,  and  pood  soapsuds 
raised  to  a  temperature  of  75°  or  S0°  by  dilution 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  hot  water  for  daily  ufe. 
With  a  mild  preparation  of  this  kind  all  trees  or 
parts  of  trees  are  syringed  every  afternoon  about 
4  o'clock,  and  by  this  simple  means  insects  difap- 
pear  as  rapidly  as  health  is  restored.  Timely  thin- 
ning of  the  fruit  again  is  a  valuable  insecticide,  for, 
cleanse  as  we  may,  a  clean  bill  of  health  cannot  be 
expected  where  the  trees  are  heavily  handicapped 
by  overcropping  and  the  unnecessary  strain  of  form- 
ing more  stones  than  they  can  cover  with  pulp. 
Unceasing  attention,  then,  to  every  detail,  inclod- 
ing  disbudding,  thinning,  cleansing,  mulching  with 
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fresh  stable  litter,  and  root  wateriDg  must  be  in- 
sisted upon,  as  we  are  now  pasting  through  a 
peculiar  stason  and  may  hear  of  some  failures. 

Peaks 
produced  a  wonderful  blossom,  and  have  set  better 
crops  of  fruit  than  many  at  one  time  anticipated; 
but  how  will  it  stand,  is  the  nest  question.  So  far 
we  have  no  reason  for  complaint,  at  least  where 
trees  of  moderate  dimensions  can  be  reached  by  the 
hand  and  hose.  Standards,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have 
been  kept  too  long  without  rain,  for  not  only  are 
they  dry  at  the  roots,  but  grub  everywhere  is  abun- 
dant, and  nothing  short  of  hand-picking  can  pre- 
vent it  from  decimating  the  crop.  This  operation 
upon  wall  trees  and  pyramids,  we  have  repeated 
several  times,  carefully  opening  each  cluster  of 
fruit,  the  secure  home  of  a  grub,  and  removing  all 
curled  leaves  as  a  sort  of  preliminary  to  copious 
washing  with  the  hose,  for  after  all  has  been  done 
there  is  nothing  like  a  refreshirg  bath  with  pure 
water.  When  the  trees  are  clean,  the  fruit  must  be 
well  thinned,  an  operation  by  far  too  much  ne- 
glected, especially  in  these  days  of  keen  competi- 
tion in  the  production  of  extra  fine  samples.  About 
this  time  it  is  usual  to  commence  breaking  [out 
breast-wood,  but  allowing  for  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  and  considering  that  premature  pinching 
results  in  a  complete  forest  of  soft,  sappy  growths, 
this  work,  as  a  rule,  will  be  best  left  alone  until 
July,  when  many  of  the  lower  buds  will  remain  dor- 
mant and  form  the  nucleus  of  future  spurs.  There 
are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  all  rules,  especially  in 
the  management  of  young  pyramids  and  espaliers, 
when  repression  in  one  place  may  be  necessary  to 
the  forcing  of  sap  into  another  ;  but  when  we  come 
to  old-established  trees,  not  seldom  too  full  of  spur 
wood,  general  pinching  should  be  deferred  until 
the  first  flush  of  sap  is  expended.  Pears  of  all 
kinds  upon  the  Quince  stock,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  revel  in  a  thoroughly  moist  soil — if  warm,  so 
much  the  better,  but  it  must  be  moist  and  well 
drained  into  the  bargain,  otherwise  the  fruit  in  dry 
seasons  will  be  gritty,  and  in  cold  wet  seasons  it  will 
be  deficient  in  flavour.  The  drainage  being  right,  the 
borders  or  mounds  first  of  all  should  now  be  made 
thoroughly  moist,  by  hand,  of  course,  as  there  is  no 
immediate  prospect  of  a  deluge  from  the  clouds,  and 
then  right  heavily  mulched  with  manure  of  fairly 
good  quality.  This  as  the  Pears  swell  must  be  well 
washed  in  with  the  hose,  that  is  unless  Nature  pays 
up  the  heavy  debt  we  now  have  against  her.  Thun- 
der rain  is  our  only  hope,  and  a  few  storms 
just  now  would  be  of  infinite  value  to  the  country. 

Apeicots, 
in  many  places  a  thin  crop,  like  all  other  fruit  trees, 
have  been  sadly  infested  with  grub,  and  yet  the 
trees  look  well,  a  fair  proof  that  an  occasional  hot, 
dry  summer  is  beneficial,  always  provided  the  roots 
are  well  mulched  and  copiously  watered.  Hand- 
picking  and  washing  with  the  hose  are  the  only 
means  by  which  a  tithe  of  a  full  crop  can  be  secured, 
but  this  work,  fortunately,  is  pretty  well  over,  and 
thinning  by  this  time  should  be  finished.  If  not 
already  done,  a  thoroughly  good  mulch  of  fresh  stable 
manure  should  now  be  spread  over  the  whole  width 
of  the  wall  path  and  liberally  hosed  to  secure  an 
abundance  of  root  moisture  during  the  time  the 
fruit  is  swelling,  otherwise  it  will  be  small  and 
mealy.  Also  all  gross  breast-wood  may  be  removed 
from  old  or  well-established  trees— first  to  let  in 
light  and  air  and  force  the  sap  into  useful  channels, 
and  second  to  get  rid  of  the  plague  of  destroyers 
which  sometimes  take  refuge  in  the  tips  as  their 
last  Etronghold. 

Sweet  axd  Moeello  Cheeeies 
are  an  enormous  crop  and  look  extremely  promising. 
The  prevailing  pest,  of  course,  has  had  its  day,  and 
a  little  black  fly  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
has  appeared  on  the  tips  of  some  of  the  sweet 
varieties.  If  a  "  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  this  adage 
applies  to  this  troublesome  aphis,  for  once  it  gets 
fairly  ettablished  in  the  spurs,  nothing  short  of 
incessant  drenching  with  a  very  strong  insecticide 
will  destroy  it.  Dipping,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
tobacco  water  so  soon  as  the  first  fly  is  seen  not 
only  settles  the  account  with  the  first  parents,  but 


It  renders  the  points  of  all  the  young  shoots  so 
treated  distasteful  to  future  generations.  All 
superfluous  shoots,  as  a  matter  of  course,  may  be 
removed  and  burned  prior  to  dipping;  mulching 
with  good  manure  and  the  composing  draught  then 
may  follow.  The  latter  it  may  be  necessary  to 
repeat,  but  the  hose  alternately,  it  possible,  should 
be  brought  to  bear  to  wash  the  pests  off  the  leaves 
and  fruit  and  at  the  same  time  to  stimulate  the 
roots  into  vigorous  growth.  We  do  not  often,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  thin  Cherries — indeed  for  some  years 
past  this  work  has  not  been  absolutely  necessary, 
but  this  season  the  thinning  of  all  thickly  set 
clusters  might  be  followed  by  decided  advantages, 
not  only  in  securing  finer  fruit,  but  also  in  re- 
ducing the  trees  to  good  average  annual  croppers. 
Early  sweet  varieties  will  soon  require  netting  to 
protect  them  from  birds  already  on  the  outlook  for 
their  share  of  the  fruit,  but  before  this  is  dene  the 
trees  should  be  regulated  and  the  leading  shoots 
loosely  tacked  in  to  secure  them  from  injury. 
Intermediate  growths  are  best  left  alone  until  after 
the  fruit  which  they  shelter  and  protect  is  gathered. 
Morellos,  in  like  manner,  where  formerly  they  were 
pegged  or  nailed  in,  we  now  allow  to  grow  out  from 
the  wall,  and  find  the  fruit  keeps  longest  and  best 
where  wood  and  leaves  are  most  plentiful. 

Strawbeebibs. 
Old  beds  with  us  are  weak  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  flower,  but  strong,  almost,  if  not  quite, 
approaching  grossness  in  leaf,  a  condition,  no  doubt, 
due  to  the  severe  check  the  plants  received  last 
year.  Young  plantations,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
excellent,  and  having  escaped  spring  frosts  the  fruit 
promises  to  be  abundant  and  fine.  These  plants, 
nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
are  quite  clear  of  all  shade  from  trees,  have  grown 
rather  freely  into  leaf-stalk,  and  the  flower-scapes 
look  as  if  they  were  now  enjoying  the  stimulating 
food  the  dry  weather  rendered  comparatively  inert 
last  summer.  Under  these  conditions  it  will  not 
be  wise  to  go  too  freely  into  stimulants  until  the 
fruit  begins  to  swell  when  water  in  abundance  may 
be  given  to  them.  Littering  down  between  the 
rows  meantime  must  be  pushed  forward,  and  so 
must  thinning  and  trnssingjup  with  short  sticks  and 
matting,  or  twigs  of  Birch  to  keep  the  fruit  safe 
from  grit  and  nocturnal  marauders.  Slugs  and 
snails  of  late  have  had  a  bad  time,  but  a  dripping 
month  will  bring  them  out  of  hiding,  whilst  mice  in 
old  gardens  are  sure  to  be  well  represented.  For 
the  first  we  lay  baits  of  bran  by  putting  down  nu- 
merous pinches  near  their  haunts  on  mild  moist 
evenings.  Then  with  a  box  charged  with  quick- 
lime, hand  brush,  and  dust-pan,  we  pay  a  second 
visit  some  two  or  three  hours  later.  What  then 
takes  place  may  be  left  to  conjecture  ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  years  ago,  when  these  pests  were  very  numerous, 
our  tubular  boilers  were  converted  into  midnight 
crematories.  Mice,  before  the  fruit  is  ripe,  may  be 
trapped,  not  afterwards,  as  no  bait  comes  up  to  the 
seeds  of  a  good  Strawberry. 

Basi-bebeies 
at  the  commencement  of  growth  looked  hard  and 
unkind,  but  of  late  they  have  improved,  and  where 
well  mulched,  genial  rains  will  now  put  them  right 
until  the  fruit  is  gathered.  If  a  dripping  June  puts 
all  Nature  in  tune,  nothing  proves  more  grateful 
than  the  Baspberry,  for  moisture  above  and  below 
the  surface  it  must  have ;  therefore,  lacking  showers, 
the  hose  and  barrel  must  be  put  in  motion.  If  one 
good  ground  soaking  can  be  given  it  will  be  found 
worth  a  dozen  dribbles,  and  no  time  better  than  the 
advent  of  refreshing  showers. 

Fias, 
protected  and  non-protected,  are  alike  good,  and 
fruit  in  plenty  is  now  swelling  freely.  AH  super- 
fluous and  barren  shoots  having  been  cut  back  to  a 
single  eye,  the  breaks  from  these  must  be  encouraged 
by  the  removal  of  all  useless  spray,  as  it  is  to  these 
growths  that  we  must  look  for  next  year's  produce. 
Fruit-carrying  shoots  must  be  regulated  and  trained, 
or  left  alone  according  to  taste,  and  the  conditions, 
favourable  or  otherwise,  to  certain  maturity.  Healthy 
trees,  which  have  passed  through  the  winter  un- 
scathed, do  not  need  pinching,  but  others  hard  hit 


may  require  occasional  stopping  to  restore  them  tc 
a  proper  balance  and  future  fruitfulness.  As  these 
trees,  once  they  start,  are  apt  to  grow  too  strongly, 
they  will  pass  through  the  hottest  and  diiest  sum- 
mer without  the  aid  of  water,  whilst  others  in  re- 
stricted borders,  and  carrying  plenty  of  fruit  and 
foliage,  will  be  the  better  for  mulching  and  an 
occasional  soaking. 

Apples 

purposely,  I  have  left  unnoticed  until  last,  and  for 
this  reason:  the  trees  are  later  than  usual,  the 
blossom  has  been  flne  and  plentiful,  and  so  has  the 
codlin  moth,  which  has  furnished  a  powerful  army 
of  slayers.  Kruit,  nevertheless,  so  far  seems  abun- 
dant, but  how  it  will  stand  must  be  determined 
after  the  next  heavy  rainfall.  Garden  trees  in  good 
deep  soil  have  set  well,  and  where  the  grub  has 
been  disturbed  by  the  fingers  or  hose,  the  fruit  gives 
promise  of  some  work  in  thinning.  Apples,  unlike 
Pears,  may  be  thinned  as  soon  as  they  have  attained 
the  size  of  horse  beans,  but  both,  the  more  the 
clusters  of  fruit  are  opened  and  relieved  of  the  grub 
snugly  working  mischief  in  the  centre,  will  give  a 
handsome  return  for  this  attention.  If  not  already 
done,  pyramids  and  bushes  on  the  Paradise  stock 
must  be  well  mulched  with  something  that  will 
keep  in  moisture  prior  to  the  application  of  water, 
at  all  times  in  dry  seasons  acceptable  to  these 
mop-rooted,  home-abiding  trees.  The  light,  soft 
showers  which  have  fallen  since  the  1st  of  June, 
although  not  equal  to  cleansing  purposes,  have 
started  a  rapid  growth  of  young  wood,  and  soon  a 
few  of  the  strongest  shoots  may  require  a  balancing 
check,  but  beyond  this,  a  free  and  even  growth  for 
the  present  may  be  encouraged;  indeed, where  space 
is  unlimited,  much  may  be  gained  by  giving  trees 
on  the  Paradise  more  room  and  allowing  them  to  ex- 
tend in  every  direction.  An  idea  that  a  tree  on  the 
Paradise  must  be  pinched  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
birch  broom  somehow  has  sprung  up,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  amateurs  find  it  hard  to  unlearn  early 
lessons,  but  I  can  assure  them  that  the  most  perfect 
extension  specimens  capable  of  shading  their  own 
roots  in  due  course  can  be  made,  and  now  is  the  time 
to  let  them  go.  The  recent  discussion  upon  Apples 
and  Pears  having  stimulated  the  desire  for  conver- 
sion, all  young  stocks  and  trees  recently  grafted 
must  now  be  looked  to.  When  the  scions  are  fairly 
on  the  move  all  spray  from  the  stocks  and  stems 
must  be  constantly  repressed  by  close  pinching, 
entire  removal  belcg  deferred  until  the  young 
shoots  are  capable  of  carrying  off  the  full  flow  of 
sap,  when  the  ligatures  may  be  removed. 

The  Obchaed. 

Here,  as  in  the  garden,  more  aged  trees  which 
have  been  headed  back  and  crown  or  notch-grafted 
must  be  examined  and  re-daubed  with  soft,  semi- 
liquid  clay  to  keep  out  the  air  and  favour  the  rapid 
spread  and  expansion  of  new  sap  wood.  The  roots 
of  old  trees  having  undergone  a  most  violent  shock, 
the  chief  care  of  the  operator  must  be  directed  to 
their  speedy  restoration  to  activity,  and  In  no  way 
can  this  be  better  accomplished  than  by  allowing 
every  leaf  and  twig  from  stock  and  scion  to  grow 
to  their  fullest  extent  throughout  the  season. 
Young  standard  trees  planted  since  last  autumn 
will  now  make  good  progress,  especially  where  they 
were  puddled  in  and  mulched.  The  ties  by  which 
the  trees  were  secured  to  the  stakes  in  some  cases 
may  require  easing  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  hang- 
ing the  roots  by  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  soil ; 
and  another  matter  equally  important  Is  a  careful 
search  for  live  stock  which  may  have  been  intro- 
duced with  them  from  the  nursery.  Grub  is  bad 
enough,  as  it  soon  destroys  the  points  of  the  young 
shoots,  when,  independently  of  the  check,  a  sea- 
son is  lost.  American  blight,  however,  is  worse, 
but,  taken  in  time,  an  occasional  syringing  with 
soapsuds  and  paraffin,  an  eggcupfnl  to  a  gallon,  will 
soon  destroy  it. 

Bearing  trees  have  been  laden  with  very  fine 
flowers,  but  how  the  fruit  will  escape  the  enemy,  it 
is  as  yet  rather  early  to  venture  an  opinion.  Should 
this  moist  growing  weather  continue,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  an  abundance  of  Apples  will  commence 
swelling,  but  fear  the  subsoil  in  many  places  is  too 
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dry  to  carry  the  crop  to  perfect  maturity.  Blenheim 
Orange  in  this  part  of  the  county  has  flowered  as  I 
never  saw  this  fine  variety  flower  before.  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  with  us,  on  the  other  hand,  is  shy, 
the  imperfectly  formed  flower-buds  apparently 
having  broken  into  leaf  and  wood.  W.  C. 


Fruit  prospects. — One  of  the  leading  salesmen 
in  Covent  Garden,  who  has  the  best  opportunities 
for  forming  an  opinion  on  this  matter,  estimates 
the  Apple  crop  in  the  home  counties  at  about  one- 
tenth  of  what  it  should  be.  Maggot  and  a  continued 
low  temperature  with  chilling  winds  have  ruined 
the  prospect  of  a  good  crop  of  Apples  this  year.  I 
have  seen  Apple  trees  so  infested  with  grub  that 
not  a  bloom  expanded,  and  such  instances  seem  to 
be  common.  The  same  individual  gives  as  poor  an 
account  of  the  Pear  crop,  but  Cherries,  he  thinks, 
will  be  good  and  plentiful.  Bush  fruits  are  so  in- 
fested with  caterpillar,  that  he  sent  to  two  growers 
6  cwt.  of  hellebore  powder,  which  is  the  remedy 
now  relied  on  by  the  Kentish  market  gardeners. 
Never  in  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  of 
Nut  growers  have  the  trees  been  so  infested  by 
maggots.  One  grower  alone  collected  4  bushels  of 
them  by  fpreading  Hop  pockets  under  the  trees  and 
beating  them.  This  will  show  to  what  an  alarming 
extent  the  Nuts  are  attacked  this  year.— J.  C.  B. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Seedling  Columbines. — I  enclose  you  a  few 
seedling  Columbines  that  seem  to  me  exceptionally  fine 
and  of  good  colours. — K.  A.  Spl'rrell,  Bi^ttuhhjham. 

*#*  The  Rev.  A.  Rawson,  Windermere,  also  sends  us 
a  collection.  Both  the  gatherings  show  in  a  marked 
degree  what  fine  forms  may  he  obtained  by  the  raising 
of  seedlings. — Ed. 

Flowers  from  Ireland. — Mr.  Greenwood  Pim 
sends  us  a  tine  gathering  of  flowers,  consisting  of  Iris 
longipetala  minor,  I.  sibirica,  St.  Bruno's  Lily,  Andro- 
saee  lanuginosa,  and  Veronica  Lyalli.  The  Iris  si- 
birica represented  a  tine  form.  The  St.  Bruno's  Lily 
sent  was  that  now  known  as  the  major  variety. 

Flowers  from  Farnborough.  —  Mr.  John 
Crook,  Farnborough  Grange,  Hants,  has  sent  us  a 
gathering  of  Phloxes  rich  in  variety  and  of  fine  colours, 
and  Silenes,  one  of  which  was  an  improvement  as  regards 
colour,  owing  to  its  brightness.  Mr.  Crook  also  in- 
cluded flowers  of  Campanula  AUioni  and  a  spike  of 
the  showy  Delphinium  nudicaule. 

Tufted  Pansy  Ardwell  Gem.— This  variety 
fully  merits  the  name  of  a  Tufted  Pansy,  for  a  more 
compact  kind  I  do  not  know.  It  branches  freely,  is 
very  short-jointed,  and  the  shoots  are  quite  prostrate 
and  spread  over  a  large  surface.  The  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  soft  yellow,  are  most  abundantly  produced 
and  sweetly  scented. — A.  H. 

Tufted  Pansy  Skylark. — This  is  a  pretty  va 
riety  having  white  flowers  with  a  marginal  edging  o' 
bluish  mauvp,  not  one  mass  of  formal  edgings  of  an  equal 
width  all  round,  but  a  pretty  and  natural  one,  widpn- 
ing  and  narrowing,  the  line  or  band  being  occasionally 
broken  by  streaks  penetrating  a  little  further  into  the 
ground  colour. 

Chionanthus  retusus  is  a  beautiful,  graceful, 
free-growing  Japanese  tree,  with  glossy  leaves  like 
those  of  a  Pear,  and  white  flowers  that  are  borne  freely 
in  bunches  at  intervals  along  the  leafy  branches.^  'They 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  old  Chionanthusvirglnicus, 
and  appear  on  the  second  year's  wood.  A  specimen  in 
the  Coombe  Wood  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch  was 
flowering  freely  a  fe.v  days  ago. 

Deudrobium  Dalhousieanum. — We  have  re- 
ceived flowers  of  this  Indian  Dendrobe  from  Mr.  F. 
Bedford,  Striffan.  They  represent  a  good  form; 
the  sepals  and  petals  buff-yellow,  and  the  lip,  downy 
on  the  inner  sui  face,  also  buff,  except  on  either  side 
of  the  column,  where  there  are  two  eye-like  blotches 
of  velvety  ciimson. 

Market  Straw'  erries  —It  would  scarcely  be 
believed  that  good  Sirawberries  were  this  year  sold 
in  Covent  Garden  at  liJ.  per  pound.  Such,  however, 
was  the  fact ;  indeed,  for  a  day  or  two  there  was 
some  diflnculty  in  getting  rid  of  them  at  that  price. 
It  was  simply  a  case  of  the  supply  being  far  in  excess 
of  the  demand,  and  those  big  growers  who  seem  to 
magine  that  an  unlimited  amount  of  fruit  would 


find  a  sale  at  remunerative  prices  will  have  been 
taught  a  severe  lesson.  Over-production  to  such  an 
extent  does  no  good  in  the  long  run  and  often  takes 
away  a  living  from  small  growers.— J.  C.  B.,  liyfeei. 

Iris  Korolkowi. — This  species  was  recently 
shown  before  the  scientific  committee  of  the  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society.  It  was  received  from  Herr 
Max  Leichtlin  in  1885,  and  now  flowering  for  the 
first  time  at  Kew.  It  seems  to  be  a  variable  plant, 
as  the  figure  in  the  Gartmfloi-a,  differs  in  colour 
from  the  one  exhibited,  in  which  the  falls  were  of  a 
pale  lilac  or  grey  colour,  with  narrow  lines  of 
purple,  and  with  a  deep  purple- fringed  blotch  at 
the  base.  The  grey  standards  are  also  lined  with 
purple  veins. 

Viola  lutea. — This  true  Bril  ish  Viola,  common 
enough,  perhaps,  in  it5  native  hilly  wilds,  is  well 
worthy  of  a  quiet  corner  in  many  gardens.  It  is 
interesting  as  one  of  the  species  that  has  given  rise 
to  our  noble  race  of  garden  Pansies.  It  is  beautiful, 
too,  and  worthy  of  quite  as  much  attention  as  is  be- 
stowed in  many  places  upon  the  little  V.  cornuta. 
In  habit  it  is  dense  and  tufted,  and  formed  a  per- 
fect picture  as  I  saw  it  recently — a  free  and  open 
group,  paitially  shaded,  the  tufts  nestling  amongst 
some  flat  stones  laid  there  to  keep  the  plants  cool 
and  moist. — A.  H. 

Rose  Cleopatra. — Mr.  H.  Bennett,  of  the  Pedi- 
gree Rose  Nursery,  Shepperton,  has  sent  us  flowers  of 
this  new  seedling  Tea  Rose,  gathered  from  plants 
grown  in  the  open  ground  and  without  any  protec- 
tion. This  variety  will  add  still  further  to  Mr. 
Bennett's  reputation,  as  it  is  one  of  the  finest  we 
have  seen  in  its  line  of  colour.  There  is  a  robust- 
ness of  character  in  both  stem  and  flower,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  massive  bloom  will  be  hard  to  eclipse. 
It  is  full,  dense,  and  brightly  coloured,  the  strong 
firm  petals  delicate  rose,  with  flakes  of  a  deeper  tint 
in  some  instances,  the  colour  becoming  of  a  clearer 
shade  in  the  beautifully  arranged  centre.  There  is 
also  a  powerful  Tea  fragrance,  a  point  of  no  small 
importance.  We  want  hardy  Tea  Roses  like  the 
variety  Cleopatra. 

Styrax  japonica  and  S.  obassia  should  be 
noted  by  all  as  two  beautiful  shrubs  to  be  obtained 
next  autumn,  as  they  are  somewhat  out  of  the  com- 
mon, and  belong  to  that  class  of  shrubs  that  are 
often  heard  of,  but  seldom  or  never  seen.  The  first 
of  the  two  mentioned  is  of  free,  graceful  growth, 
and  just  now  expanding  into  full  beauty.being  laden 
with  Saowdrop-like  flowers  of  snowy  whiteness,  an 
ornament  to  the  garden  scenery  and  a  cheerful 
covering  for  a  warm  sunny  wall.  There  are  speci- 
mens of  it  in  the  Coombe  Wood  Nursery  of  the 
Messrs.  Veitch,  the  one  more  exposed  just  coming 
into  full  flower.  S.  obassia  would  be  worth  planting 
if  only  for  the  large,  deep  green  leaves,  which  are 
about  8  inches  across  and  abundantly  produced. 
But  just  now,  when  its  racemes  of  white  bell-shaped 
flowers  are  freely  borne,  this  Japanese  Styrax  is 
about  as  handsome  a  shrub  as  one  could  have. 
There  is  also  a  specimen  of  this  in  the  Coombe 
Wood  Nursery,  and  both  are  perfectly  hardy. 

Flowering  of  Rheum  nobile  in  Edinburgh. 

— This  handsome  species  of  Rhubarb  is  in  flower 
for  the  second  time  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Edinburgh.  The  plant  is  the  only  one  remaining 
out  of  a  large  number  which  were  raised  from 
Sikkim  seeds  presented  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  in  18S3 
At  present  the  inflorescence  is  about  2  feet  high, 
forming  a  perfect  cone  like  a  sugar-loaf.  The 
bracts,  which  overlap  each  other  and  protect  the 
flowers,  are  very  delicate,  semi-transparent,  and 
creamy-white  in  colour.  The  plant  is  at  present 
growing  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  garden  surrounded 
by  hedges,  but  it  has  only  been  in  that  position  for 
about  a  year.  It  is  hoped  that  the  plant  may  ripen 
good  seed,  as  seedlings  raised  from  home-saved 
seeds  may  be  expected  to  prove  more  amenable  to 
cultivation  in  this  country  than  those  raised  from 
Sikkim  seeds.  The  plant  which  flowered  in  these 
gardens  eight  years  ago  (for  the  first  time  in 
Europe),  a  coloured  plate  of  which  appeared  in  The 
Garden  (Vol.  XYIII.,p.  40(;),  was  much  taller  than 
the  present  one,  but  scarcely  so  handsome.  Unfor- 
tunately,  it    met    with   an    accident  and  did   not 


produce  seed.  Another  plant,  which  flowered  in  the 
gardens  at  Drum  Castle,  Aberdeenshire,  in  1883,  is 
stated  to  have  ripened  good  seed,  but  I  have  not 
heard  what  became  of  the  seedlings,  or  if  any  are 
still  alive.  A  few  seeds  of  the  Aberdeenshire  plant 
which  I  received  from  Mrs.  Forbes  Irvine  in  Nov., 
1883,  did  not  germinate.— R.  Likdsay. 

Cyrtanthus  obliquus. — This  handsome  bul- 
bous plant  is  at  the  present  time  among  the  chief 
attractions  in  what  is  known  as  the  Cape  house  at 
Kew,  where  are  gathered  mainly  the  plants  native 
to  South  Africa.  It  is  very  unlike  the  ordinary 
kinds  of  Cyrtanthus,  such,  for  instance,  as  C. 
McKeni,  the  flowers  being  more  like  those  of  Clivia 
cyrtanthiflora  or  a  Blandfordia.  The  leaves  are 
broad,  very  thick  in  texture,  not  very  long,  and  have 
a  peculiar  twist  in  them,  while  their  colour  is  a 
greyish  or  glaucous  green.  The  stout  flower-stems 
rise  about  15  inches  high,  and  each  carries  a  dense 
umbel  of  flowers  ntunbering  from  eight  to  twelve. 
Each  tubular  flower  is  3  inches  long,  of  a  bright 
orange-red,  with  the  lobes  bordered  with  Pea  green. 
There  are  large  specimens  of  it  in  bloom,  some 
carrying  as  many  as  seven  spikes.  It  is  a  noble  and 
beautiful  plant,  and  one  that  deserves  to  be  gene- 
rally cultivated.  It  is,  we  understand,  one  of  the 
many  good  things  collected  and  brought  home  from 
South  Africa  by  the  assistant  curator,  Mr.  Watson, 
when  he  went  there  last  year. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Bramble  (Rubus  de- 
liciosus). — Nothing  in  the  way  of  a  flowering  shrub 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  this  Bramble.  Bramble 
it  is  called,  but  one  must  not  associate  it  with 
Brambles  in  ordinary.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing, 
being  more  like  a  single  Rose ;  in  fact,  one  would 
describe  its  great  saucer-shaped  flowers  of  snowy 
whiteness  as  being  like  those  of  the  Dog  Rose,  only 
bigger  and  more  beautiful,  if  that  could  well  be. 
There  has  been  at  Kew  during  the  past  fortnight 
some  glorious  bushes  of  it  all  lit  up  with  crowds  of 
blossom.  One  against  an  east  wall  has  been  every 
day  in  the  sunshine  a  beautiful  sight,  as  every  bloom 
opened  wide,  so  that  the  bush  looked  like  a  sheet 
of  white.  It  seems  to  derive  considerable  benefit 
from  being  against  a  warm  wall,  though  really  it  is 
as  hardy  as  our  native  Bramble,  and  flourishes  well 
as  an  open  bush.  In  various  parts  of  Kew  Gardens 
there  are  large  spreading  bushes  of  it,  and  all  have 
been  laden  with  bloom.  Such  a  beautiful  shrub  is 
not  half  enough  known,  as  instead  of  being  a  stock 
plant  in  nurseries,  it  is  not  even  known  in  some  of 
the  largest  nurseries.  No  one  need  hesitate  to  put 
it  in  a  most  select  list  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs. 

The  Mysore  Thunbergia  (T.  mjscrensis). — 
This  is  an  old  friend  under  a  new  name,  but  many 
will  know  it  well  under  its  older  name,  Hexacentris 
mjsorensis.  It  is  a  very  showy  plant,  extremely 
graceful  in  growth,  and  easily  grown  as  a  stove 
climber.  Just  now  it  festoons  the  roof  of  the  great 
Palm  stove  at  Kew  in  a  beautiful  way,  and  is  laden 
with  numerous  large  and  dense  clusters  of  great 
yellow  and  crimson  flowers,  or,  to  be  precise,  the 
tube  is  Venetian  red  and  the  lobes  bright  yellow 
with  a  red  border.  The  flowers  hang  on  the  slender 
branches  for  a  fortnight  or  more,  so  that  it  is  a  plant 
worth  growing  in  a  general  way.  It  was  introduced 
from  Mysore  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  soon 
became  well  known.  I  remember  how  finely  the 
late  Mr.  Vair  used  to  grow  it  in  the  stoves  at  Dang- 
stein,  in  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill's  garden.  He  chose 
for  it  the  lightest  position,  gave  it  plenty  of  root- 
room,  abundance  of  water  during  the  growing 
season,  and  used  to  prune  it  bard  back  in  winter. 
During  June  it  used  to  be  the  glory  of  the  place.  It 
is  one  of  those  plants  too  seldom  seen  nowa-days, 
simply  because  gardeners  do  not  know  it. — W.  G. 

Alliums  —It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  amongst 
the  great  number  of  species  belonging  to  this  genus 
a  few  at  least  could  not  be  found  available  for  the 
flower  border.  Curiously  enough,  the  best  have 
been  introduced  only  recently,  mostly  from  'Tuikes- 
tan ;  amongst  them  A.  giganteum,  stipitatnm, 
Ostrowskianum,  &c.,  are  perhaps  the  most  useful. 
Among  older  varieties  may  be  classed  pulcbellnm, 
llavum,  ca^ruleum,  the  charming  pedemontanum 
and  neapolitanum,  while  amongst  very  old  friends 
we  have  the  yellow  sccizcnerifolium  and  Moly,  the 
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pretty  white  and  rose-tinted  attenuifolium,  roseum, 
and  a  few  others  that  rank  with  many  of  our  really 
good  border  flowers. 

Early-flowering  Honeysuckle. — I  send  you 
a  few  sprays  of  an  early-flowering  variety  of  Honey- 
suckle, which  blooms  quite  a  month  before  the 
common  kind.  The  plant  from  which  the  flowers 
were  cut  is  growing  upon  a  cottage  porch  with  a 
western  aspect.  The  flowers  commenced  to  open 
about  the  end  of  last  month,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  plant  is  a  mass  of  blooms.  Is  this  variety 
generally  known  ?  I  have  never  met  with  it  else- 
where.—J.  Day,  Gallon-aij  House,  NJi. 

*if*  The  early  Dutch  Honeysuckle. — Ed. 

The  green  Ixia  (I.  viridiflora),  with  its  tall, 
elegant  spikes  of  sea-green  flowers  with  black 
centres,  greatly  attracts  the  visitors  at  Kew,  being 
quite  unique  in  colour  among  the  multitudes  of 
flowers  now  to  be  seen  there.  It  is  a  charming 
plant  for  any  garden,  and  being  so  cheap  and  so 
easy  to  grow,  ought  to  be  grown  by  everyone  who 
likes  beautiful  flowers  out  of  the  ordinary  run. 
Among  a  great  crowd  of  other  sorts  of  Ixias  in  the 
Cape  house  at  Kew  it  stands  out  conspicuously. 

Brimonia  australis.— It  is  so  seldom  that  this 
pretty  little  New  Holland  plant  is  seen  in  flower 
that  the  fact  of  its  now  being  in  bloom  at  Kew  is 
worth  notice.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant,  and  may  be 
called  a  greenhouse  alpine.  It  is  somewhat  like  a 
small  Scabiosa,  growing  6  inches  or  9  inches  high, 
and  having  a  slender  stem  topped  by  a  dense  cluster 
of  tiny  Forget-me-uot-Iike  flowers  of  the  loveliest 
blue  imaginable.  It  is,  of  course,  only  a  botanic 
garden  plant,  but  it  is  interesting  as  well  as  pretty. 
It  may  be  seen  in  what  is  called  the  Cape  house. 

Golden  Drop.— The  charming  Onosma  taurica 
seems  to  have  found  a  genial  home  at  Kew,  as  it  may 
be  found  in  several  places,  in  all  of  which  the  plants 
seem  well  established,  yielding  a  large  amount  of 
their  beautiful  golden  flowers.  One  plant,  however, 
growing  in  a  cold  frame  used  for  Cacti  attracted 
our  attention  most.  It  is  over  a  yard  in  diameter, 
producing  hundreds  of  golden  flower  bunches,  and, 
we  were  told,  receives  no  attention  whatever.  Three 
years  ago  it  was  planted  out  of  a  2.',  inch  pot  a 
mere  rooted  catting,  and  this  we  learn  is  the 
quickest  way  of  dealing  with  the  Onosma.  Just 
after  the  flower  season  is  over,  cuttings,  if  taken  off 
and  placed  round  the  rims  of  small  pots,  will  root 
freely.  If  the  cuttings  are  not  taken  just  as  the 
flowers  fade  some  difficulty  wUl  be  experienced  in 
striking  them. 

Silene  virginica.— This  charming  plant  was 
recently  shown  in  grand  condition  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  its  numerous 
jagged-edged,  bright  scarlet  flowers  never  failing 
to  draw  attention.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  and, 
we  believe,  somewhat  rare  until  the  large  importa- 
tion by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  this  year.  It  was,  however 
introduced  in  the  time  of  the  Loddiges  (1783),  and 
figured  in  several  of  the  botanical  works.  Elliott, 
an  old  American  botanist,  describes  it  with  quite 
entire  petals,  a  state  of  this  plant  we  have  not  yet 
seen.  S.  pennsylvanica,  a  near  ally,  was  first 
flowered  by  Messrs.  Fraser,  in  Sloane  Square,  a  good 
many  years  ago.  The  flowers  are  gathered  into  a 
sort  of  fascicle  about  the  size  of  those  of  S.  virgi- 
nica, and  bright  pink.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,'  and  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania. 

Tweedia  caerulea  is  an  old  plant  not  often 
seen  grown  well  or  even  in  flower.  The  colour  of 
the  flowers  is  peculiar,  if  not  unique,  and  is  certainly 
very  beautiful.  It  is  the  sort  of  blue  tint  that  is 
popularly  called  Cambridge  blue  or  turquoise  The 
flowers  are  star-shaped,  about  1  inch  across  and 
several  are  borne  in  a  cluster  terminating  the  shoots 
which  are  inclined  to  entwine  themselves  around 
the  nearest  support.  It  is  shrubby,  and  as  it 
comes  from  Buenos  Ajres,  it  can  be  grown  in  a 
cool  or  even  unheited  house,  provided  the  plant  is 
protected  during  winter.  It  is  benefited  bv  being 
pruned  in  autumn.  Though  it  has  been  in  English 
gardens  for  over  half  a  century,  it  is  only  in  those 
where  uncommon  plants  are  fostered  that  one  meets 
with  It.     It  miy  be  seen  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew 
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planted  in  the  centre  bed  against  one  of  the  pillars. 
Its  newer  name  is  Oxypetalum  CEeruleum,  but  that 
of  Tweedia  is  best  known. 

Cooperia  pedunculata  is  one  of  those  beautiful 
halt-hardy  bulbous  plants  that  are  far  too  uncom- 
mon in  gardens.  It  is  one  of  the  Amaryllidacefc, 
and  reminds  one  of  a  Zephyr  Flower  (Zephyranthes), 
as  it  partakes  of  a  similar  habit  of  growth.  The 
flowers  have  narrow  tubes,  3  inches  or  more  in 
length,  and  the  sepals  are  pure  white  and  spread 
about  If  inches^  across,  and  delightfully  fragrant. 
Only  one  flower  is  borne  on  a  stalk  which  rises 
about  G  inches  high.  It  is  a  native  of  Texas,  as  is 
also  the  only  other  species  of  the  genus,  C.  Drum- 
mondi,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  grown  successfully 
out  of  doors  without  protection,  except  in  the  most 
favoured  localities.  The  late  Mr.  Joad  used  to 
grow  the  Cooperia  well  in  an  unhealed  frame  in  his 
garden  at  Wimbledon,  but  he  always  took  care  to 
give  the  plants  the  benefit  of  full  exposure  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  autumn.  He  used  to  jilant  the 
bulbs  out  in  free  soil  largely  composed  of  peat.  C. 
pedunculata  may  be  seen  in  flower  in  the  Cape 
house  at  Kew. 


Rose  Garden. 


ROSE  NOTES. 
Notwithstanding  the  cold  weather  that  lasted 
until  the  middle  of  May,  Roses  in  the  open  air  are 
for  the  most  part  in  a  remarkably  vigorous  condi- 
tion, and  the  flowers  will  not  be  so  late  in  expand- 
ing, should  favourable  weather  continue,  as  might 
have  been  expected.  If  it  were  not  for  the  Rose 
maggots  which  have  attacked  almost  every  plant  in 
the  garden,  there  would  not  be  a  single  complaint 
to  make,  as  the  plants  are  growing  well  and  show- 
ing plenty  of  flowers  that  promise  to  be  unusually 
large.  The  plants  growing  in  the  form  of  bushes 
are  the  most  promising.  Such  varieties  as  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Violette  Bouyer,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Magna 
Charta,  Mrs.  Baker,  Emily  Laxton,  Baroness  Roth- 
schild, Antoine  Ducher,  Grandeur  of  Cheshunt,  Paul 
Verdier,  and  Jean  Soupert  are  growing  freely.  When 
the  plants  are  not  on  their  own  roots  I  have  always 
advised  rather  deep  planting,  but  those  in  question 
I  found  were  not  so  deep  in  the  soil  as  they  ought  to 
be.  Instead  of  taking  them  up  and  replanting  them, 
I  increased  the  depth  by  adding  to  the  surface,  first 
putting  on  a  layer  of  manure,  and  then  a  covering 
of  soil  3  inches  thick.  The  latter  was  nothing  more 
than  well  rotted  garden  refuse,  which  is  so  nourish- 
ing for  the  roots,  that  I  gave  another  covering  of 
the  same  kind  of  material  last  winter. 

The  season  has  been  a  trying  one  for  newly- 
planted  Roses,  especially  those  put  in  late.  A  lot 
of  dwarf  plants  of  some  new  sorts  that  came  to 
hand  in  the  month  of  March  has  given  a  good 
deal  of  trouble.  The  cold  kept  them  from  start- 
ing into  growth,  and  the  shortness  of  the  rain- 
fall during  the  month  of  May  necessitated  regular 
watering  at  the  roots.  These  plants  have  not 
been  pruned,  nor  shall  I  touch  them  with  a  knife 
this  year.  To  do  so  I  am  sure  would,  in  their 
present  condition,  kill  them  outright,  because  my 
experience  is  that  it  is  a  dangerous  practice,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  prune  late-planted  Roses  the 
same  season.  If  the  plants  must  be  moved  late,  it 
is  better  to  prune  them  in  November  or  not  at  all. 
This  remark  applies  to  both  standards  and  dwarfs. 
So  far  as  the  season  has  gone,  there  appears  to  be 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  blooms  with  green 
centres.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  sorts 
bearing  white  or  flesh-coloured  flowers,  as  there  are 
many  such  on  the  plants  of  Boule  de  Neige,  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  and  even 
under  glass  Niphetos  has  been  affected  in  this  way. 
In  most  cases  there  are  two  or  three  rows  of  outside 
petals  which  are  perfect  both  in  form  and  colour, 
while  the  centre  contains  a  cluster  of  flower-buds 
or  greenish-coloured  petals. 

The  absence  of  green-fly  upon  outdoor  Roses  is 
remarkable,  as  not  one  is  yet  to  be  found.  Our 
usual  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  insect  is 
soft  soap  dissolved  in  warm  water  at  the  rate  of 


1  ounce  to  1  gallon  of  water,  and  with  this  the  plants 
are  syringed.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  remedy  has 
the  merit  of  cheapness,  and  at  the  strength  I  men- 
tion it  is  harmless  to  the  trees,  but  destructive  in  its 
effects  upon  every  insect  it  reaches.  The  thin- 
nmg  out  of  the  flower-buds  of  Roses  is  an  operation 
that  oiily  a  limited  number  of  cultivators  practise, 
yet  it  is  quite  as  necessary  as  some  other  parts  of 
the  management.  It  is  absolutely  essential  in  the 
case  of  those  who  require  Roses  for  exhibiting,  and 
it  would  appear  quite  as  necessary  in  many  other 
cases  if  the  cultivator  could  realise  how  much  the 
plants  are  distressed  by  being  allowed  to  mature  so 
many  flowers.  On  strong-growing  plants  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  from  five  to  seven  buds  in  a  cluster. 
If  left  to  themselves,  the  first  flower  that  opens  is 
fairly  good,  the  second  and  third  are  considerably 
smaller,  while  the  others  fail  to  open  at  all.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  buds  require  to  be 
thinned  out,  and  that  it  left  upon  the  plant  they  are 
an  unnecessary  tax  upon  its  strength,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  injury  they  do  to  those  that  are  left  to  be- 
come fully  developed.  With  regard  to  mulching 
Roses,  another  dry  spring  has  shown  the  value  of 
the  practice  where  sufficient  material  was  used,  for 
the  plants,  whether  well  established  or  recently 
planted,  that  had  the  surface  between  them  covered 
with  half-rotten  manure  to  the  depth  of  3  inches 
are  in  much  better  condition  than  those  that  only 
had  a  slight  covering  of  the  same  kind  of  material. 

J.  C.  Claekb. 


Bose  Jlarechal  Niel.— Being  interested  in 
growing  the  Mar(;:ohal  Niel  Rose,  I  am  anxious  to 
know  if  anyone  has  had  experience  in  growing  it 
on  its  own  roots  and  putting  a  box  around  the  stem 
to  prevent  the  canker  from  killing  the  plant.  I  was 
told,  six  years  ago,  that  in  Quebec  the  nurserymen, 
on  the  first  appearance  of  canker,  put  boxes  around 
the  stems  and  fill  them  with  soil ;  the  plants  root 
up  the  stem  in  this  box  and  grow  away  vigorously. 
I  tried  this  plan  on  two  plants,  and  I  find  they  live 
much  longer.  I  filled  the  boxes  with  waste  soil 
from  the  potting  bench,  and  a  few  days  ago  I 
examined  these  boxes,  and  I  find  they  are  full  of 
roots  from  the  stem.  I  intend  to  put  boxes  on 
the  other  plants.  I  prefer  to  plant  this  Rose  in 
inside  borders  where  it  can  be  layered  on  the  first 
appearance  of  canker.— Cameron. 


SMORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Kosa  coruscans  (rugosa),  now  in  bloom,  Is  of  a  much 
softer  pale  satiny  rose  than  the  type,  and  to  many  people 
more  pleasing,  but  it  does  not  appear  widely  known. 

Comte  d'Epremesnil,  a  double  crimson  form  of  R. 
rugosa,  is  one  of  the  most  deliciously  fragrant  Roses  in  exist- 
ence, and  blooms  throughout  the  se  ison  with  great  freedom. 

Rosa  Indica  (species  Harpur  Crewe)  is  now  in  bloom, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  single  Roses,  with  its  grejt 
flesh-coloured  petals.     It  flowers  most  freely  as  a  maiden. 

Rosa  spinosissima  Hogg-i  is  one  of  the  prettiest  o 
the  Scotch  Roses,  having  pale  yellow  semi-double  flowers, 
produced  at  this  time  of  year  in  the  utmost  profusion. 

Grace  Darling  is  alre.ady  (5th  June)  in  flower  on  dwarf 
plants  in  the  open.  It  is  always  among  the  earliest  to  ex- 
pand, and  should  be  largely  grown  everywhere. 

Fortune's  YellOTV,  one  of  the  most  charming  of  climb- 
ing Roses  and  quite  unit|ue,  is  also  in  bloom  (6th  June)  Its 
rod  and  gold  flowers  are  quite  irresistible,  and  in  the  bud  or 
half-open  state  they  are  delightful  for  cutting. 

Madame  Lambard.— The  early  blooms  of  this  beauti- 
ful Tea  are  this  year  all  of  a  self  rose  colour,  almost  exactly 
as  they  generally  appear  in  autumn.  No  Rose  is,  perhaps, 
more  variable  in  tint  than  this  invaluable  variety. 

Rose  seed  gathered  last  autumn  is  already  germinating 
freely.  Seedlings  of  the  less  double  Hybrid  Perpotuals,  such 
as  Genei.al  J.acqueminot,  arc  immensely  abundant,  and  are 
now  about  .an  inch  high.  Among  the  seedlings  of  Rosa 
multiflora  also  there  appears  consideiable  variation  in  habit 
and  foliage. 

Rose  Kronprinzessin  "Victoria  (Spath,  1SS7S-S),  said 
to  bo  a  sport  from  iSouvcnir  de  la  Malmaison,  is  a  very  pretty 
K'lso.  having  well-formed  buds,  white  on  the  margins  of  the 
jictala  shading  to  a  delicate  primrose-yellow  in  the  centre. 
It  is  rather  more  yellow  than  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  and,  unlike 
that  variety,  is  a  very  full  Rose. 

Rose  pests.— Tho  amount  of  grubs  .and  caterpillars  on 
the  Koses  this  year  is  appalling,  and  mildew  and  red-rust  are 
also  apparent.  Mildew  may  be  checked  by  syringing  with  a 
-solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  but  the  cure  for  red-rust 
lias  yet  to  bo  discovered  ;  careful  hand-picking  is  slightly 
lialliativo,  but  no  more.  The  only  Rose  pest  not  yet  very 
conspicuous  is  green- fly. 
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THE  CHUSAN  PALM  (CHAALEEOPS 
FORTUNE!)  AT  HECKFIELD  PLACE. 
The  annexed  illustration  sliows  well  two  plants 
of  the  Cliusan  Palm,  which,  from  the  number 
of  years  during  which  they  have  been  planted 
and  the  severe  winters  they  have  survived, 
may  he  considered  hardy  here.  I  planted 
them  out  in  September,  1869,  and  since  the 
winter  of  that  year  not  the  least  artificial  pro- 
tection has  been  given  them.  They  were  then 
vigorous  plants  -4  feet  in  height,  and  the  largest 
of  the  two — the  one  to  the  left  of  the  picture 
— is  now  close  upon  \5  feet  high,  and  the 
girth  of  stem  2  feet  from  base  is  -15  inches. 
The  foliage  is  of  immense  size,  many  of  the 


supply  of  it  would  not  be  of  much  service. 
The  subsoil  is  a  gravelly  sand,  and  the  pan 
having  been  broken  when  the  plants  were 
first  put  out,  I  am  prepared  to  believe  that 
many  of  the  roots  have  gone  down  as  deeply 
as  the  plants  have  upwards.  The  plants  began 
to  throw  up  flower-stems  fourteen  years  ago, 
and  every  summer  since  they  have  thrown  up 
from  six  to  twelve  spathes  each.  Very  fortu- 
nately, the  jilants  are  a  pair,  and  the  female 
has  produced  seeds  from  which  we  have  raised 
young  plants.  Seeds  are  not  produced  every 
year,  because  the  pollen  of  the  male  has  fre- 
quently dispersed  ere  the  flowers  of  the  other 
have  expanded.     Had  any  set  last  year  with 


best  possible  taste  in  sub-tropical  gardening.  In  the 
Pine-apple  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Maida 
Vale,  there  are  several  varieties  of  the  new  Conti- 
nental Cannas.  One  named  Petite  Jam^,  bright 
red,  with  an  edge  of  gold,  was  carrying  a  spike  of 
flowers,  although  the  plant  was  only  about  1 8  inches 
high.  There  is  also  a  charming  variation  in  colour 
in  the  Continental  Cannas.  Some  are  brilliantly 
showy,  especially  those  with  scarlet  flowers  and  edges 
of  gold  and  spottings  of  vivid  hues. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

GLOXINIAS  AT   MAIDA  VALE. 
This  is  an  age  of  exhibitions  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  latest  in  the  horticultural  way  is  a  show  of 
Gloxinias  in  the  Maida  V^ale  nursery  of  Blessrs. 


The  Chufan  Palm  (Chamoerops  Fortune!)  at  Hecliiield,  Hants.     Engi-aved  for  TuE  Garden. 


leaves  measuring  upwards  of  a  yard  across  and 
drooping  most  gracefully,  and,  as  shown  in 
the  picture,  to  a  large  extent  concealing  the 
stems  of  the  plants  and  causing  them  to  look 
much  smaller  than  they  do  when  one  is  stand- 
ing near  them.  The  position  they  occupy  is 
a  warm  corner  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
mansion,  which  is  well  sheltered  from  the 
north  by  a  massive  Holly  hedge,  and  from  the 
east  by  the  terrace  wall  of  the  flower  garden, 
the  small  gate  to  the  right  of  the  picture  being 
the  entrance  thereto.  They  are  growing  in  a 
light  loam,  which  is  biennially  enriched  with 
the  best  manure  we  can  command,  and  any- 
one who  saw  the  roots  would  need  no  further 
argument   to  convince  him    that    a    limited 


the  tropical  heat  we  had,  they  would  surely 
have  been  equal  to  imported  seeds. 

AV.    AViLDSMITH. 


A  note  on  Cannas. — It  seems  that  quite  a 
revolution  has  taken  placa  with  regard  to  the  Cannas. 
The  large  tall-growing  varieties  that  have  been  the 
fashion  are  about  to  give  place  to  a  different  type 
in  the  Continental  kinds  that  are  being  grown  in 
many  English  nurseries.  These  are  much  neater, 
as  robust  in  their  way  as  those  of  tlie  other  race, 
and  though,  perhaps,  not  so  useful  for  giving  great 
masses  of  foliage  in  the  flower  garden,  are  of 
more  value  for  the  house.  We  want  both  classes 
of  Canna,  in  fact.  We  could  ill  afford  to  lose 
such  a  lovely  form  as  the  crimson-flowered  Canna 
Ehemanni;  but  varieties  of  this  class  take  far  too 
much  room  except  where  bold  views  are  r£i|aired. 
The  smaller  growing  Cannas  can  also  be  used  with  the 


Hooper  and  Co.  The  Gloxinia  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  carrying  its  flowers  well  above  the 
foliage,  and  the  blooms  display  an  infinite  range 
of  colouring  from  the  purest  white  to  the 
richest  self  crimson,  with  intermediate  shades 
and  spotting  of  many  tints.  There  are  some 
things  that  look  miserable  on  the  exhibition 
board,  though  gay  enough  in  the  garden,  and 
it  is  these  that  should  not  be  put  up  to  public 
gaze,  as  a  wrong  impression  is  obtained  of 
their  real  worth.  The  plants  are  arranged  in 
a  house  of  moderate  size,  and,  mixed  with 
Maiden-hair  Ferns,  make  a  charming  picture,  as 
notlnng  brings  out  the  delicacy,  yet  boldness,  of 
the  Gloxinia  so  well  as  Ferns.  At  the  back  of 
the  house  is  a  bank  of  foliage  subjects,  such  as 
Palms,  Crotons,  and  things  of  that  character. 
U  is  amidst  such  leafy  surroundings  and  in  a 
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mass  that  we  see  the  brilliant  diyersity  of 
colour  now  obtained  ;  and  another  point  of 
importance  is  the  dwarf  sturdy  habit  with 
robust  leaves,  unlike  the  spindly  examples  that 
used  to  be  seen  at  exhibitions  some  years 
ago.  This  is  the  result  of  an  improved  treatment. 
It  is  no  longer  considered  essential  to  give  the 
plants  a  hot  atmosphere,  so  that  we  have 
examples  of  a  stronger  growth  with  naturally 
a  greater  freedom  of  flowering  and  more 
strength  in  the  blossoms  themselves.  This 
robust,  dwarf  habit  is  characteristic  of  the 
varieties  at  Maida  Vale — all  seedlings,  by-the- 
by,  and  cipable  of  making  a  display  for  some 
time  to  come.  Thoss  flowers  spotted  with 
various  shades  of  crimson  on  a  white  ground 
are  very  rich,  so  also  the  vivid  scarlet  and 
purple  shades ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  par- 
ticularise where  the  colouring  is  so  strikingly 
varied.  The  practice  is  to  sow  the  seed,  of 
course  in  heat,  in  January,  and  the  young 
plants  are  potted  on  as  necessity  arises,  at  all 
times  having  a  liglit  position  to  prevent  a  lanky 
habit,  which  is  a  sign  of  inditi'erent  culture. 
Another  important  matter  is  to  provide  plenty 
of  air  and  light  shading  when  the  flowers  are  in 
full  beauty.  By  having  a  successional  supply 
the  display  of  flowers  will  continue  for  some 
time,  so  those  who  intend  to  cultivate  the 
Gloxinia  should  bear  this  in  mind,  as  one  indi- 
vidual specimen  is  not  in  itself  very  long-lasting. 
The  bulbs  are  dried  ofl^  in  the  usual  way,  and 
the  mode  of  propagation  followed  is  by  seed 
and  the  leaves.  The  Gloxinia  is  a  flower  that, 
although  by  no  means  uncommon,  is  not  very 
largely  grown,  notwithstanding  its  charms. 
The  flowers  have  perhaps  the  disadvantage  of 
being  of  very  little  use  when  cut,  as  they  are  so 
easily  bruised,  and  even  the  jilants  when  in 
bloom  must  be  handled  tenderly  by  reason  of 
their  brittle  leaves.  But  those  who  require 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  and  have  a  warm 
house  may  make  a  pleasant  change  by  growing 
the  Gloxinia,  as  it  is  not  difficult  to  manage, 
and  at  this  season  will  produce  plenty  of  gay 
flowers. 


Manettia  'bicolor.  —  This  slender  -  growing, 
twining  plant  forms  a  very  pretty  object  when 
grown  in  a  pot  and  allowed  to  ramble  over  a  few 
twiggy  branches  stuck  therein,  as  the  shoots  will 
attach  themselves  to  the  sticks  and  present  quite  a 
mass  of  slender  stems  and  bright  red  and  yellow 
tubular-shaped  flower.«.  Besides  this,  it  may  be 
grown  as  a  pillar  or  rafter  plant,  but  should  not  be 
planted  where  strong-growing  subjects  are  desired, 
as  in  this  respect  it  will  not  bold  its  own  with  many 
other  climbers.  This  Manettia  is  a  native  of  tropical 
America,  and  to  succeed  with  it  it  requires  liberal 
treatnent  and  the  heat  of  an  intermediate  house  or 
the  cool  part  of  the  stove.  When  growing  it  should  be 
frequently  syringed,  otherwise  the  foliage  is  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  red  spider,  which  will  cause  many 
of  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  fall.  Catlings  of 
the  young  growing  shoots  taken  at  any  time  daring 
the  spring  and  early  summer  months  strike  root 
readily  enough  if  kept  close  and  shaded  for  a  time. 
Plants  raised  in  this  way  flower  more  freely  when 
young  than  seedlings. — T. 

The  Tree  Tomato  (Cyphomandra  betacea). — 
This  plant,  alluded  to  in  The  Garden  June  2  (p. 
5U0),  fruited  many  years  ago  at  Kew  ;  indeed  I  well 
remember  a  large  specimen  in  the  temperate  house 
that  bore  a  qaantity  of  fruits  twenty  years  ago,  and 
after  that  flowered  and  fruited  annually.  The  plant 
in  question  was,  I  should  say,  11  feet  or  8  feet  high, 
and  consisted  of  a  clean  stem,  the  upper  part  of 
which  was  divided  into  three  or  four  branches,  thus 
forming  a  specimen  of  tree-like  habit,  the  large, 
heart-shaped  leaves  of  which  gave  it  a  noble 
appearance.  The  fruits  also  formed  a  very  distinct 
feature,  for  they  were  borne  on  long  stalks,  so  that 
they  hung  quite  clear  of  the  foliage.    The  individual 


fruits  were  egg-shaped,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and 
borne  in  good-sized  clusters.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that,  irrespective  of  its  importance  as  a  fruiting 
plant,  this  native  of  Brazil  is  of  considerable  value 
from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  especially  where 
there  is  a  large  conservatory,  so  that  the  specimen 
can  be  allowed  to  assume  its  full  development. 
Seed  of  it  germinates  readily,  and  cuttings  of  the 
weaker  shoots  can  also  be  struck. — H.  P. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Tree  Fbkns. — When  well  managed  the  large-grow- 
ing species  of  Tree  Ferns  are  the  best  of  all  for 
conservatory  decoration.  The  system  of  planting 
out  that  in  some  cases  is  adopted  in  large  ferneries 
or  in  conservatories  with  a  view  to  giving  the  plants 
a  more  natural  appearance  cannot  be  recommended. 
When  planted  out,  unless  the  stations  the  plants 
occupy  are  limited  in  size,  so  as  to  keep  the  roots 
sufficiently  confined,  the  heads  soon  attain  undue 
proportions,  such  as  cause  them  to  overshade  every- 
thing near  them.  And  in  addition  there  is  no 
charce  of  varying  the  arrangement  of  the  houses  by 
moving  the  plants  to  different  positions  in  the  way 
that  can  easily  be  done  when  the  specimens  are 
kept  in  pots  or  tubs.  Where  these  are  used,  they 
need  not  be  nearly  so  large  as  is  often  supposed 
necessary.  If  during  the  growing  season  the  plants 
are  regularly  supplied  with  manure  water,  the 
fronds  come  sufficiently  large  and  strong  and 
keep  of  a  dark  green  shade.  By  regular  feeding 
in  this  way  the  plants  will  go  on  for  a  number 
of  years  without  additional  pot  room.  Strong- 
growing  kinds  of  Ferns,  such  as  most  of  the  Tree 
species,  will  bear  manure  water  in  a  somewhat 
stronger  state  than  plants  that  make  less  growth ; 
yet  I  have  found  it  better  to  use  it  weaker  and 
to  apply  it  all  through  the  growing  season  every 
other  time  the  soil  requires  moistening  than 
to  use  it  stronger  and  less  frequently.  A  thin 
shade  is  necessary  in  bright  weather  for  most 
species,  including  the  Tree  sorts,  but  more  light 
with  more  air  and  less  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
as  well  as  overhead,  and  less  heat  than  is  often 
given,  are  the  secrets  of  having  Ferns  in  the  best  con- 
dition. When  kept  too  hot  and  in  the  half  darkened 
houses  that  were  considered  necessary  they  become 
a  prey  to  thrips,  and  under  such  conditions  their 
fronds  are  too  tender  to  bear  the  fumigating  or 
washing  with  tobacco  water  that  is  necessary  to 
kill  the  insects. 

TODEA  SUPERBA. — This,  the  finest  of  all  Filmy 
Ferns,  often  suffers  through  the  mistakes  that  are 
made  in  its  treatment.  Up  to  the  time  that  the 
plant  became  sufficiently  plentiful  to  admit  of  its 
being  had  at  a  reasonable  price  it  was  supposed  to 
require  some  fire-heat  to  keep  it  in  condition,  es- 
pecially during  the  growing  season.  From  the  fact 
that  it  enjoys  a  confined  atmosphere  it  was  thought 
that  it  would  be  benefited  by  the  application  of 
water  overhead.  To  the  presence  of  these  two  con- 
ditions can  be  attributed  most  of  the  failures  that 
occur.  The  temperature  of  a  cool  greenhouse  is 
quite  sufficient  to  grow  the  plant  to  the  largest  size 
of  which  it  is  capable,  and  it  should  never  be 
syringed  overhead,  as  where  this  is  practised  the 
fronds  generally  have  a  seared,  unhealthy  appear- 
ance. It  is  best  kept  in  a  glazed  case  with  little 
or  no  air  admitted ;  in  this  way  the  fronds  are 
nearly  always  hung  with  drops  of  moisture,  the 
effect  of  which  is  quite  opposite  to  that  which 
follows  the  use  of  the  syringe.  Like  most  other 
Filmy  species,  this  Todea  does  best  when  closely 
shaded,  so  as  not  only  to  shut  out  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  but  also  to  keep  the  light  subdued. 

Fehn's  for  cutting. — The  lasting  properties  of 
Ferns  when  used  in  a  cut  state  in  a  great  mea- 
sure depend  upon  the  way  the  plants  are  treated 
whilst  making  their  growth.  To  have  the  fronds  in 
a  condition  that  will  enable  them  to  keep  fresh  and 
free  from  flagging  for  a  week  or  so  after  cutting, 
the  plants  must  not  have  more  heat  than  is  neces- 
sary, and  should  have  air  given  them  freely  from 
the  time  they  begin  to  grow.  They  must  also  have 
all  the  light  that  can  be  afforded  them,  using  no 
thicker  shade  than  requisite  to  keep  the  growth 


from  being  injured.  It  is  only  when  so  treated  that 
the  fronds  will  keep  in  a  presentable  condition  for 
any  length  of  time  after  they  are  severed  from  the 
plants.  It  is  also  better  before  the  fronds  are  used 
to  immerse  them  overhead  in  water  for  six  or  eight 
hours,  so  as  to  keep  them  fresh. 

Stove. — Poinsettias. — A  second  lot  of  cuttings 
should  now  be  put  in.  They  wiU  bloom  later  than 
the  earliest  struck  plants.  Sometimes  a  difficulty 
is  found  in  getting  the  cuttings  to  succeed  through 
their  damping  off ;  when  this  occurs  it  is  usually 
through  the  shoots  being  taken  off  when  they  are 
young  and  too  soft,  especially  "when  they  are  strong 
and  sappy,  or  the  precaution  is  not  taken  to  have  a 
heel  attached.  If  the  firm  wood  at  the  extreme 
base  of  the  shoots  which  forms  the  connection  with 
the  old  stem  is  secured,  it  rarely  fails  to  produce 
roots.  Cuttings  of  plants  of  this  nature  that  have  a 
considerable  amount  of  soft  core  in  their  thoots 
should  always  be  secured  in  this  way,  and  whilst 
they  are  in  the  propagating  frame  or  glasses  they 
should  not  be  kept  too  confined  or  too  much  in  the 
dark,  as  both  these  promote  damping  off.  The  cut- 
tings should  be  put  singly  into  small  pots  half  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  sifted  loam  and  sand,  the  top  all 
sand.  Cuttings  that  are  sufficiently  rooted,  and 
have  begun  to  make  top  growth,  should  be  put  into 
pots  two  sizes  larger  than  those  in  which  they  have 
been  struck.  Good  fresh  loam  with  some  sand  and 
rotten  manure  is  the  best  material  to  grow  Poinset- 
tias in.  A  moderate  stove  heat  with  the  plants 
close  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  or  pit,  in  which  they 
are  kept  during  the  summer  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  air  in  the  daytime  are  necessary.  It 
kept  too  hot,  the  atmosphere  over-charged  with 
moisture,  and  not  sufficient  light,  their  natural  thin, 
straggling  habit  causes  the  plants  to  grow  to  a 
greater  length  than  is  desirable.  The  treatment  re- 
commended is  the  more  requisite,  as  it  is  of  little  or 
no  use  stopping  the  shoots,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  young  plants,  for  in  most  cases  where  stopping  is 
attempted,  only  a  single  shoot  usually  afterwards 
grows  on,  and  where  large  heads  of  their  coloured 
bracts  are  required  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  all 
the  strength  into  one  growth. 

Old  Poinsettias.— Strong  stools  that  have  pro- 
duced a  crop  of  cuttings,  and  that  are  to  be  kept  on 
for  another  year,  may  now  be  turned  out  of  the  pots 
and  have  a  good  portion  of  the  old  soil  shaken 
away.  They  should  have  pots  two  or  three  sizes 
larger  than  those  they  have  previously  occupied. 
If  required,  they  may  have  three  or  four  shoots 
each,  but  if  extra  large  heads  are  wanted  they 
should  be  confined  to  one  stem,  in  which  case  the 
other  growths  should  be  taken  off. 

Planted-out  PoiNSETTiAS.^Where  there  hap- 
pens to  be  a  lean-to  or  a  hip-roofed  stove,  with  the 
back  wall  facing  the  south  and  not  too  much  dark- 
ened by  the  other  plants  occupying  the  body  of  the 
house,  Poinsettias  can  be  grown  in  it.  Where  they 
can  be  planted  out  and  there  is  enoogh  room  to 
admit  of  the  branches  spreading,  the  plants  attain  a 
large  size  and  are  highly  effective  when  in  flower, 
producing  numbers  of  their  glowing-coloured  heads 
such  as  cannot  be  had  when  the  roots  are  confined 
to  pots.  Grown  in  this  manner,  the  shoots  should 
be  loosely  trained  to  the  wall,  allowing  about 
18  inches  of  the  top  to  stand  out  from  it;  in  this 
way  they  give  a  mass  of  colour  such  as  few  things 
can  equal,  and  afford  plenty  of  material  for  cutting. 

Greenhouse.— Cinerarias.— Some  seed  should 
now  be  sown,  and  this  will  furnish  stock  that  will 
bloom  in  spring  at  a  time  when  the  plants  can  be 
had  in  better  condition  than  those  that  come  in 
earlier.  Now  and  then  exceptionally  fine  varieties 
will  appear  amongst  the  seedlings,  in  which  case  it 
is  worth  while  to  keep  them.  Where  this  is  done, 
the  plants  should  be  kept  free  from  aphides  and  be 
encouraged  to  make  suckers,  which  later  on  will  be 
in  a  condition  for  taking  off  and  potting.  In  pro- 
curing seed  of  Cinerarias,  it  is  well  to  obtain  that 
which  comes  from  a  strain  that  has  a  branching,  com- 
pact habit  of  growth,  and  that  produces  dense  heads 
of  medium-sized  flowers,  pure  and  decided  in  their 
colours.  Cinerarias  of  this  character  are  preferable 
to  the  thin-habited  plants  that  give  flowers  of  extra- 
ordinary size,  but  comparatively  few  in  number. 
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Daphne  indica. — Plants  of  this  Daphne  that 
have  flowered  late  in  spring  and  are  now  making 
growth  will  be  benefited  by  an  intermediate  tem- 
perature, for  though  it  will  succeed  with  ordinary 
greenhouse  treatment,  it  makes  much  more  progress 
when  kept  warmer,  especially  if  it  is  assisted  with 
manure  water,  which  may  be  given  frequently. 
Syringe  overhead  lightly  every  afternoon  at  the 
time  the  house  is  closed.  Any  plants  that  have 
made  vigorous  growth  and  seem  to  want  more  root 
room  may  now  be  potted,  but  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  are  not  over-done  in  this  respect,  as  both 
varieties  of  this  Daphne  are  spare  rooters  that  do 
not  like  too  much  space.  In  most  cases  pots  one  or 
two  sizes  larger  than  those  they  have  been  in  will 
be  big  enough.  By  giving  a  shift  at  this  time  the 
plants  will  be  in  better  condition  for  making  free 
growth  next  spring  than  if  they  were  allowed  to 
remain  with  their  roots  too  much  confined  until 
after  they  had  again  flowered. 

Brugmansias. — Plants  that  were  wintered  under 
cool  treatment  should  now  be  pushing  their  new 
growth  freely.  Specimens  that  are  in  pots  or  tubs 
as  large  as  it  is  desirable  to  give  them  should  have 
plenty  of  manure  water.  By  giving  this  as  soon 
as  the  young  shoots  have  got  fairly  into  growth,  and 
continuing  its  use  up  to  the  time  of  their  flowering, 
a  vigorous  condition  with  a  plentiful  crop  of  bloom 
may  be  depended  on  with  as  much  certainty  as  if 
the  roots  had  more  space. 

Chrysanthemums. — It  is  now  time  to  move  the 
general  stock  of  Chrysanthemums  into  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  to  flower.  The  amount  of  room 
given  requires  to  be  regulated  by  the  strong  or 
weak-growing  character  of  the  varieties,  and  where 
two  plants  are  grown  together  larger  pots  should 
be  used  than  when  each  plant  has  a  separate  pot. 
In  the  case  of  the  weaker  growing  kinds  and  such 
as  were  struck  in  spring,  two  plants  may  be  put  into 
one  pot.  Good  turfy  loam,  with  a  liberal  addition  of 
rotten  manure  and  some  sand,  is  the  right  material 
to  grow  the  plants  in.  Provided  they  are  now  fur- 
nished with  enough  shoots,  no  more  stopping  will 
be  required ;  if  they  are  not,  pinch  out  the  points  at 
once.  It  is  a  mistake  to  carry  out  the  stopping  so 
late  in  the  season  as  is  sometimes  practised. 

T.  B. 

SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  OREENHOUSE. 


Brazilian  Wood  Sorrel  (Oxalis  br,asiliensis)  produces 
a  profii&iou  of  rosy  purple  flowers  at  this  season.  It  does 
well  in  a  pan  and  a  coul  house. 

Scilla  natalensis  is  a  bold-growing  Squill  having 
fl  iwers  of  a  delicate  sky-blue  tint.  It  has  tall  scapes  and  is 
desii  able  for  a  greenhouse  in  June. 

Two  fine  Fnchsias  are  Monarch  and  Venus  de  Medici, 
1  lOth  of  which  are  flowering  freely  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew. 
The  Inst  is  nf  a  deep  iiurple and  crimson  colour  and  the  other 
]iurii'e  ami  iiink. 

CalochortuscEeruleus  is  in  bloom  in  the  alpine  house 
at  Kew.  It  has  a  solitary  linear  leaf,  tlie  flower  white  except 
in  the  ccntie  where  it  is  of  a  purplish  tint  and  thickly 
covered  with  slender  hairs.  It  is  quite  dwarf  and  a  native 
of  Sierra  Nevada. 

Iiilac  Charles  X. — Though  a  great  many  varie- 
ties of  Lilac  have  been  sent  out  within  the  last  few 
year5,  this  is  still  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best, 
of  the  d;u'k-flowered  forms.  It  is  a  free,  yet  sturdy- 
growing  kind,  with  massive  clusters  of  blossoms,  con- 
spicuous either  in  the  open  grounder  when  forced  into 
flower  under  glass  early  in  the  year;  indeed,  it  is  one 
of  the  best  for  growing  into  neat  little  hushes  for  this 
purpose. — H.  P. 

Greenhouse  Rhododendrons.  —  I  recently 
noted  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea  two  excellent 
new  seedling  varieties  of  this  deservedly  popular  family 
of  plants.  Theyappearto  be romarl;ably  free-flowering, 
as  quite  small  plants  were  heavily  laden  with  large 
trusses  of  bloom.  Fair  Rosamond  is  of  a  uniform  soft 
bluah;  whilst  Diana  is  a  slightly  larger  flower,  white, 
with  a  tinge  of  hlash  towards  the  centre  of  the  limb. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Antliurium  Scherzeriannm. — This  plant  still 
maintains  its  popularity,  and  it  bids  fair  to  continue  a 
general  favourite.  Amongst  many  seedling  forms 
which  I  have  seen  during  the  past  few  years,  I  have 
seen  nothing  so  fine  as  a  new  form  now  in  Mr.  Bull's 
possession  at  Chelsea.  The  spathe  is  flat  and  even, 
.  large  without  appearing  coarse,  measuring  C  inches  in 
length  and  3i  inches  in  width,  and  intensely  rich  in 
colour.— W.  H.  G. 


Passiflora  kermesina.  —  Those  who  want  a 
beautiful  climber  to  adorn  the  roof  of  a  stove,  should 
make  a  note  of  this  Passion  Flower,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  of  all.  It  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  a  small 
house,  as  it  does  not  grow  so  vigorously  as  many 
others,  and  it  flowers  freely  even  when  small.  The 
blossoms  are  small,  being  about  3  inches  across  and 
of  a  charming  carmine  colour,  a  tint  that  everybody 
admires.  It  may  be  seen  in  flower  in  the  Palm 
house  at  Kew  in  one  of  the  stoves. 

Aquilegias  as  pot  plants. — It  is  not  very  often 
we  find  the  Columbine  grown  as  a  pot  plant,  although 
from  its  bushy.  Fern-like  character  nothing  could  be 
more  suitable.  In  the  Maida  Vale  Nursery  of  Messrs. 
Hooper  i:  Co.  it  is  successfully  treated  in  this  way. 
The  seed  was  sown  in  the  spring  of  1887,  and  the 
plants  put  out  in  the  open  ground  for  the  summer, 
being  lifted  in  the  autumn.  During  the  winter  they 
are  kept  in  a  cool  house.  A  few  days  ago  they  were 
commencing  to  flower  freely,  and  the  charming  ele- 
gance of  the  Columbine  is  not  destroyed  by  growing 
the  plants  in  pots.  There  were  several  vaiieties  of 
the  common  A.  c;crulea  and  other  well-known 
sorts. 

Olea  fragrans. — In  answer  to  "  D.  T.  F. "  in 
The  Garden  June  3  (p.  504),  young  plants  of 
Olea  fragrans  will  grow  more  freely  when  grafted  on 
the  Privet  than  they  will  on  their  own  roots,  and 
on  this  point  I  can  speak  with  confidence,  as  I  have 
propagated  them  both  by  grafting  and  by  cuttings. 
Unlike  "  D.  T.  F.,"  I  never  experienced  any  difliculty 
in  inducing  cuttings  to  form  roots,  though  I  must 
admit  that  the  process  is  a  slow  one.  The  princi- 
pal difliculty  with  "  D.  T.  F.'' appeared  to  be  that 
his  plants  did  not  grow  with  sufficient  freedom  to 
yield  good  healthy  shoots  as  cuttings,  a  ditHculty  I 
never  experienced,  as  a  bush  planted  out  in  the 
conservatory,  in  company  with  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  Camellias,  both  grows  and  flowers 
with  great  freedom.  A  few  years  ago,  a  good  speci- 
men of  this  Olea,  whose  condition  left  nothing  to 
be  desired,  was  growing  in  one  of  the  beds  in  the 
temperate  house  at  Kew,  but  whether  it  is  there 
still  I  cannot  say.  With  regard  to  plants  in  pots, 
they  need  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  to  keep 
them  in  health,  though  I  find  they  do  better  if 
plunged  outside  during  the  summer  months  in  a 
spot  where  they  are  not  too  much  exposed  to  the 
full  rays  of  the  sun.  The  conditions  under  which 
I  find  the  cuttings  to  strike  very  well  are  to  take 
good  clean  shoots  jast  as  they  commence  to  get 
woody  (for  the  entire  cutting  must  be  of  the  current 
season's  growth),  and  having  cut  them  off  clean  at 
a  joint,  they  are  dibbled  rather  firmly  into  light, 
sandy  soil,  and  after  being  well  watered,  they  are 
stood  in  the  propagating  case  of  an  intermediate 
house,  in  company  with  and  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  various  greenhouse  Rhododendrons, 
great  numbers  of  which  are  struck  here. — T. 

Oxera  pulchella. —  In  the  letterpress  accom- 
panying the  coloured  plate  of  this  in  The  Garden, 
June  2  (p.  51(1),  it  is  erroneously  stated  that  the 
plant  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  seeds 
from  New  Caledonia;  whereas  it  was  sent  herefrom 
Algiers,  where  it  happened  to  be  flowering  when 
Sir  George  Macleay  was  there  some  seven  years 
ago.  He  immediately  secured  a  piece  of  the  plant 
and  sent  it  to  Pendell  Court  to  my  predecessor 
here,  Mr.  Green,  who  thinking  that  as  it  did  well  in 
the  open  air  in  Algeria,  planted  it  in  a  cool  green- 
house, where,  although  it  grew  in  summer,  it  went 
off  in  winter.  The  consequence  was  that  the  first 
four  years'  growth  was  lost  in  attempting  to  esta- 
blish it  in  this  house.  On  my  taking  charge  I  found 
the  plant  still  a  cutting,  and  on  being  told  of  its 
failing  to  grow,  as  well  as  looking  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  native  of  New  Caledonia,  I  decided  that  a 
lighter  and  warmer  position  was  required.  Accord- 
ingly it  was  when  large  enough  planted  in  its  pre- 
sent position,  where  it  soon  established  itself,  flower- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  season.  It  again  flowered 
profusely  this  year,  many  of  the  axillary,  cymose 
bunches  of  flower,  being  from  S  inches  to  10  inches 
over,  and  as  they  are  produced  in  midwinter  they 
last  a  long  time  in  perfection.  Amongst  ether 
plants  which  were  introduced  here  with  the  Oxera 
and  from  the  same  place  came  a  plant  labelled 


Phsdranthus  Lindleyanus,  which,  however,  on 
flowering  turned  out  to  be  only  a  fine  form  of  the 
beautiful  Bignonia  Cherere.  Although  the  two 
plants  both  succeeded  equally  well  in  Algeria,  yet 
the  Bignonia  thrives  here  luxuriantly  where  the 
Oxera  refuf ed  to  grow.  —  Frank  Ross,  Pendell 
Court,  liletckinrjlcy. 


STEAM  HEATING. 


The  importance  of  greenhouse  heating  is  per- 
haps appreciated  as  well  by  gardeners  as  any 
subject  in  connection  with  the  florist's  business. 
He  is  sure  to  be  reminded  of  its  importance  at 
least  once  a  year — that  is  when  he  has  his  coal 
bill  to  pay.  The  desire  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
this  bill  has  led  to  a  gre.vt  deal  of  experimenting 
and  changing,  the  benefit  of  which  has  often 
been  doubtful,  for  if  the  coal  bill  is  small,  which 
it  often  ia  not,  it  may  have  been  more  than 
balanced  by  extra  labour  and  greater  risk. 

The  requirements  of  the  business  will  settle 
or  has  settled  the  rjuestion  of  greenhouse  heat- 
ing at  the  present  time,  as  it  has  done  in  the 
past.  Years  ago,  when  the  business  was  limited 
and  greenhouses  seldom  built  over  50  feet  long, 
and  those  devoted  to  gmwing  a  variety  of  plants, 
the  biick  fine  was  all  the  heating  apparatus  re- 
quired. I  doubt  if  steam  would  have  answered 
any  better,  as  j'ou  could  grow  a  large  variety  of 
plants  ill  one  house  by  growing  plants  requiring 
a  high  temperature  in  the  warm  end,  and  those 
of  a  low  temperature  in  the  cold  end.  When 
the  grower  found  the  business  required  a  large 
quantity  of  one  kind  of  flowers,  he  then  had  to 
devote  a  whole  house  to  one  kind  of  plant,  and 
that  house  was  better  to  be  100  feet  long  than 
50  feet.  It  became  necessaiy  to  have  a  better 
heating  apparatus  to  heat  a  large  house,  as  flues 
re<iuired  too  many  fires,  and  the  uneven  tempe- 
rature was  unsatisfactory.  Hot  water  then 
proved  to  be  just  the  thing  required,  the  brick 
flues  began  to  disappear,  and  the  water  appa- 
ratu.s  to  take  its  place,  not  so  much  because  of 
its  superiority,  but  because  it  was  better  adapted 
to  the  condition  of  the  business.  Hot  water 
then  liecame  for  many  years  the  only  method  of 
greenhouse  heating,  but  the  business  has  been 
growing  ;  the  increa.se  in  the  last  ten  years  ha.s 
been  wonderful.  Now  the  100-foot  house  ia 
not  long  enough  ;  the  grower  keeps  on  build- 
ing and  putting  in  one  hot-water  boiler 
after  anotlier,  until  when  you  ask  him  how 
many  fires  he  runs  he  is  unable  to  count  them. 

It  is  about  time  he  made  a  change  to  some 
system  by  which  he  can  heat  his  place  from  one 
central  station  with  not  more  than  two  or  three 
fires.  The  only  practical  system  by  which  this 
can  be  accomplished  is  by  steam.  Hot  water 
under  pressure  has  been  tried  by  a  uumber  of 
growers,  not  with  the  idea  that  you  would  heat 
more  space  with  one  fire,  but  that  there  was  a 
great  saving  in  fuel  over  the  old  method.  Those 
who  have  tried  it  have  met  with  very  satisfactory 
results  iu  some  cases,  and  decidedly  unsatis- 
factory results  in  others.  It  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  any  advantage  iu  this  .system  over  the  old, 
except  the  use  of  smaller  radiating  pipes  hold- 
ing much  less  water ;  tlie  pipes  become  cool 
niuch  quicker,  and  the  water  becomes  hotter 
in  the  boiler,  causing  a  quicker  circulation, 
which  is  an  advantage.  But  when  they  put  the 
water  under  pressure  and  heat  it  above  the 
ordinary  boiling  point,  without  any  automatic 
regulator,  it  would  seem  to  be  trusting  too  much 
to  chance. 

Steam  for  greenhouse  heating  is  now  an 
accepted  method.  The  large  places  cannot  very 
well  do  without  it,  and  many  small  places  are 
using  it  with  very  good  results.  There  is  not 
practically  very  mucli  diflerence  between  steam 
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and  hot  water,  but  what  difference  there  is  is  in 
favour  of  steam  on  all  points.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  steam  apparatus,  properly  constructed, 
wiU  beat  tlie  hot-water  apparatus  on  every  point. 
It  meets  the  requirements  of  the  business  better, 
less  labour  to  run,  is  safer,  gives  a  more  even 
temperature,  the  apparatus  costs  less,  uses  less 
fuel,  and  is  easier  to  repair  in  case  of  accident. 
It  is  expected  that  this  statement  will  be  doubted 
by  many  who  have  tried  steam.  This  superiority 
is  only  claimed  when  the  apparatus  is  properly 
constructed  and  properly  taken  care  of,  the  same 
being  allowed  the  water  apparatus. 

Under  the  head  of  proper  construction  much 
more  than  I  shall  be  able  to  say  might  be  said. 
First,  it  must  be  understood  that  there  are  two 
distinct  ways  of  running  a  steam  apparatus — 
one  is  as  it  is  run  on  large  places  where  there  is  a 
fireman  on  duty  all  night  and  can  attend  to  the 
fires  as  often  as  necessary  ;  the  other,  when  the 
fires  are  made  up  in  the  evening  to  last  until 
morning,  eight  to  ten  hours  without  attention. 
A  grower  putting  in  an  apparatus  must  first 
make  up  his  mind  on  which  plan  he  will  run  it. 
If  he  has  over  15,000  square  feet  of  glass  he 
had  better  have  a  man  on  duty  all  night,  in 
which  case  it  will  be  well  to  use  a  tubular  boiler, 
the  capacity  of  which  will  depend  on  condition 
and  location  of  the  house  and  on  kind  of  stock 
wrown.  To  grow  Tea  Roses  it  would  take  at  least 
a  30-horse  power  boiler  for  1.5,000  square  feet, 
and  it  would  be  better  to  be  more,  but  of  course 
with  a  man  on  duty  all  the  time  a  boiler  can  be 
run  to  its  full  capacity,  which  is  about  200  run- 
ning feet  of  l|-inch  pipe  to  each  horse  power. 
If  the  grower  has  less  than  15,000  feet  and  wants 
his  apparatus  to  run  all  night  without  attention, 
a  cast  iron  sectional  boiler  with  a  slow  fire  will 
be  better.  A  tubular  boiler  does  not  work  as 
well  with  a  slow  fire  as  the  cast  iron  sectional 
There  is  no  danger  of  cracking  a  cast  iron  boiler 
with  a  slow  fire  and  plenty  of  water,  but  there 
is  when  you  force  the  iire  or  if  the  water  gets 
very  low. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  disappointment 
in  the  use  of  cast  iron  boilers,  the  reason  being 
that  they  have  been  put  up  in  a  way  that  they 
would  need  constant  attention,  and  have  been 
expected  to  run  eight  or  ten  hours  without  atten- 
tion, which  could  only  result  in  disappointment. 
If  you  wish  to  run  a  flow  fire  you  will  need  a 
good  deal  more  boiler  capacity,  say  1-horse 
power  to  125  feet  of  l',-inc-h  pipe,  where  on  the 
other  plan  you  can  run  200  feet.  There  are  a 
great  many  kinds  of  cast  iron  boilers  made, 
without  much  choice  between  them,  all  working 
well  when  properly  put  up  and  properly  cared 
for. 

In  locating  the  boiler,  it  should  be  as  central 
as  possible  and  as  low  as  possible— low  enough  ' 
that  the  water-line  in  the  boiler  will  be  2  feet 
below  the  lowest  radiating  pipes.  When  you 
have  your  boiler  set  up,  you  will  then  be  ready 
to  run  your  main  pipes.  The  plan  of  running 
main  pipes  overhead  should  not  be  adopted 
when  they  can  be  run  under  the  walks  at  the 
ends  of  the  house,  with  the  supply  pipes  taken 
out  of  the  top,  in  which  case  it  is  better  to  have 
the  main  pipes  covered.  In  regard  to  size  of 
mains  and  supply  pipes,  a  5-inch  will  supply 
15  000  feet  of  l]-inch  pipe,  4-inch  SOOO  feet, 
3-incli  4000  feet,  2i-inch  2000  feet,  2-inch  1000 
feet.  Supply  pipes— that  is,  the  branches  from 
the  main— should  be  as  follows  :  IVinch  pipe  for 
500  feet  of  If  inch  pipe,  l',-iuch  for  2.50  feet  of 
l}-inch  pipe.  If  the  houses  are  to  be  run  at  a 
low  teuq.eraturc,  a  little  larger  suj.ply  should 
be  allowed.  The  radiating  pipe  should  be 
I'-inch,  which  will  give  the  same  amount  of 
luat  as  a  4-inch  water  pipe.     The  eatieat  way 


for  a  gardener  to  tell  how  much  steam  pipe  to 
put  in  a  house  is  to  put  the  same  amount  of 
1 1 -inch  pipe  as  he  would  4-inch  water  pipe. 
When  a  number  of  pipes  are  run  in  one  stand 
they  should  be  connected  by  a  manifold  valve 
at  the  ends  ;  this  will  enable  you  to  heat  one, 
two,  or  more  pipes  as  you  wish.  In  a  house  of 
20  feet  wide  or  less  the  pipes  should  be  so 
arranged  that  you  can  heat  one  pipe,  as  that 
will  give  all  the  heat  needed  in  mild  wea- 
ther. In  putting  in  these  stands  of  pipe  one 
end  will  need  to  be  turned  across  the  end  of  the 
house  before  they  are  run  into  the  manifold,  as 
that  will  allow  for  expansion,  the  last  connec- 
tions being  made  with  a  piece  of  pipe  with  a 
riaht-hand  thread  on  one  end,  a  left  on  the 
other.  On  the  manifold  farthest  from  the 
boiler  there  should  be  an  air  valve.  The 
return  should  be  one  size  smaller  than  the 
supply,  and  should  be  run  back  to  the  boiler  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

There  are  two  very  important  things  in  steam 
piping.  First,  the  pipes  must  be  so  run  that 
the  water  caused  by  the  steam  condensing  be 
returned  as  quickly  and  freely  as  possible  to  the 


Flowers  in  simple  bunches. 

lioiler.  The  other  is  that  the  expansion  of  the 
pipes  be  allowed  for  ;  if  not  allowed  for  the  ex- 
pansion will  break  the  connections.  The  most 
important  thing  comes  when  you  have  your 
apparatus  all  in— that  is,  the  care  and  running 
of  it.  Kef  p  your  boiler  well  cleaned,  fire  evenly 
and  often,  run  the  steam  pressure  low,  but  not 
so  low  that  you  will  lose  all  pressure  when  you 
put  coal  on  the  fire,  keep  up  pressiire  enough  to 
keep  all  the  pipes  full  of  steam,  and  you  will 
not  be  dif^appointed  with  "steam  heating." — 
W.  H.  Elliott,  in  Amvrkmi  Florid. 


SWEET  FLOWERS  IN  SIMPLE 
BUNCHES. 

One  of  the  many  good  reasons  for  having  one 
sort  of  flower  in  a  bunch  by  itself  is  that  it  is  S(j 
easily  thrown  out  and  renewed  when  its  first 
freshness  is  gone.  The  white  Pinks  and  the 
Sweet  Brier  in  simple,  easily-washed-out  glasses, 
as  engraved,  arc  just  placed  in  the  glasses  as 
they  were  picked  in  the  hand,  giving  the  least 
possible  trouble.  An  elaborate  arrangement 
that  takes  some  time  is  often  put  oil'  till  the 
flowers  are  beyond  beauty  both   for   sight  and 


smell— a  matter  worth  remembering  in  high 
summer-time,  when  flowers  fade  as  quickly  as 
they  come. 

Flower  Garden. 

GARDEN  IRIS. 

Tbe  Iris  is  often  compared  to  the  Orchid,  and 
suffers  nothing  by  the  comparison,  as  a  large 
collection  will  show.  We  have  in  this  delightful 
flowerabrilliantrange  of  colours  running  through 
many  tints,  and  also  a  long  succession  of  bloom. 
The  flowers  of  the  early  Iris  reticulata  and  its 
progeny,  which  often  peer  up  through  the  snow, 
commence  the  season,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
break  in  the  flowering  chain  until  the  dwarf 
pumila  and  others  of  that  type  appear  in  April 
and  May,  when  the  glorious  German  Iris  sup- 
plies the  place  of  the  fading  early  flowers.  It 
is  strange  that  with  the  taste  that  is  now  being 
shown  in  gardening  in  many  places  that  the 
Iris  is  not  planted  more  largely.  Nothing  in 
its  way  gives  a  bolder  character  to  the  garden 
scenery  than  large  masses  of  Iris  germanica,  I. 
flavescens,  I.  florentina,  and  others  we  could 
mention,  and  the  plants  go  on  increasing  year  by 
year,  giving  little  or  no  trouble,  with  an  annual 
display  of  striking  flowers  as  valued  for  their 
delicious  Elder-like  perfume  as  for  the  beauty 
of  their  colouring.  But  there  is  no  accounting 
for  fashion,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Iris,  from 
the  delicate  reticulata  to  the  robust  germanica, 
wUl  soon  have  as  much  attention  as  the  gaudy 
Daffodil. 

Those  who  care  for  Iris  will  find  a  large  collec- 
tion of  them  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens 
at  Chiswick,  where  there  are  nineteen  beds  de- 
voted to  them.  Considering  the  dryness  of  the 
weather,  it  is  surprising  the  strong  growth  the 
various  kinds  have  made,  and  from  a  mass  of 
them  as  here  presented  we  can  see  the  great 
value  of  the  Iiis  for  giving  beauty  to  the  garden 
at  this  season.  There  are  some  large  clumps 
here  and  there  in  the  wide  herbaceous  border,  a 
use  they  may  bo  more  often  put  to,  reserving 
the  grassy  I.  sibirica  for  positions  more  under 
the  eye,  and  where  a  free,  graceful,  delicate 
flower  is  required.  The  Iris  barbata  has  been 
split  up  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  matters  into 
various  groups,  and  the  first,  by  reason  of  its 
greater  beauty,  to  be  noted  is  the  germanica 
group,  of  which  the  variety  Purple  King  is  a 
grand  representative.  The  spikes  are  strong  and 
the  flowers  of  a  full  purple.  One  named  major 
has  blue  standards  and  purple  falls.  A  variety 
called  nepalensis,  which  we  noted  at  Kew,  was 
even  richer  and  larger  than  this.  Ama-teurs  who 
require  a  vigorous  Iris  capable  of  making  a  glow 
of  blue  in  the  flower  garden  early  in  June, 
should  certainly  first  note  the  German  Iris.  In 
the  section  aphylla  the  flowers  are  margined 
with  delicate  colours  and  are  smaller  than  those 
of  the  kinds  just  mentioned.  One  named  Brides- 
maid has  pale  lavender  standards  and  creamy 
white  falls  beautifully  reticulated  with  purple  ; 
Mme.  Chereau  is  white,  with  a  blue  margin,  and 
Gazelle  is  another  bright  flower,  earlier  appa- 
rently than  the  others  of  its  particular  group. 
Iris  ueglecta  section  is  useful  for  the  colour  of 
its  flowers  and  robustness  of  the  plants  ;  the 
standards  are  usually  of  purple  or  shades  of  the 
same.  A  few  of  the  best  now  flowering  at 
Chiswick  arc  Du  Bois  de  Milan,  in  which  the 
standards  are  pale  lavender  and  falls  of  the 
richest  purple,  the  upper  part  reticulated  with 
the  same  ;  it  is  a  free,  beautiful  flower.  Cordelia 
is  exceedingly  rich,  the  standards  violet,  and  the 
falls  of  a  royal  blue.  Chameleon  displays  two 
shades  of  blue,  and  Sultara  seems  to  be  dwarfer 
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and  later  than  the  majority  of  those  of  the  section, 
as  it  was  not  in  bloom.  Amabilis  has  deep  purple 
falls  and  standards  of  a  fine  blue  shade.  Olaris- 
sima  is  a  curiously  coloured  bloom,  the  standards 
blue  and  the  falls  reticulated  with  purple  ;  it  is 
not  a  bold  flower.  Another  worthy  of  mention  is 
Fairy  Queen,  which  has  narrow  standards  and 
falls,  both  reticulated  with  white.  Nationale  is 
deep  rich  purple-blue,  especially  the  intensely 
coloured  falls.  Virginia  and  Edina  are  also  good 
forms.  The  neglecta  group  has  several  beds 
devoted  to  it,  but  the  varieties  are  not  so  fine 
as  the  German.  The  forms  of  amcjena  have 
generally  white  standards,  or  nearly  so.  The 
variety  reticulata  alba  is  very  late  ;  and  Vic- 
torine,  Morpheus,  and  Comte  de  St.  Clair  will 
keep  up  the  display  ;  the  latter  has  the  falls  re- 
ticulated with  purple  ;  and  Juliette  is  a  good 
flower,  the  falls  deep  purple,  a  contrast  to  the 
almost  white  standards.  Iris  pallida  comprises 
an  important  group,  the  standards  showing,  as  a 
rule,  a  difference  in  colour.  Variabilis,  a  fine 
blue,  with  the  falls  of  a  reddish  tone,  is  one  of 
the  best.  Queen  of  the  May  is  rosy  red,  the 
falls  being  of  the  deepest  colour.  Khedive,  Wil- 
liam Tell,  and  Rubella  are  later,  and  will  suc- 
ceed such  as  the  lavender-blue  Dalmatioa,  the 
richly  coloured  Mandraliscie,  and  the  lightly 
tinted  Celeste. 

Under  the  heading  squalens  there  are  many 
varieties,  but  there  are  few  which  we  would 
care  to  have  in  our  gardens.  There  are  scarcely 
any  decidedly  rich  colours,  but  an  iucon- 
gruous  admi.xtvire  of  sesthetic  bronzy  brown 
shades,  displeasing,  ineffective,  and  weak.  The 
growth  of  the  plants  is  strong,  but  this  is  of 
little  use  if  unaccompanied  by  flowers  that  we 
can  admire.  A  contrast  to  the  squalens 
varieties  are  those  of  the  lovely  grassy  Iris 
sibirica.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all, 
and  a  bold  clump  on  the  border  or  the  higher 
parts  of  the  rockery  gives  elegance,  freedom, 
and  lightness.  The  type  is  well  known,  and 
the  milk-coloured  lactea  is  also  useful,  as  it  is  as 
robust  as  the  other  and  just  as  graceful.  Acuta 
has  more  sharply  pointed  leaves,  and  is  con- 
siderably dwarfer ;  the  blue  flowers  are  also 
smaller.  In  the  section  variegata  the  standards 
are  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  in  the  type  the 
lip  of  the  fall  is  reticulated  with  purple ; 
Rigolette  has  standards  of  a  brilliant  orange 
colour,  like  those  of  the  glowing  I.  flavescens, 
which  was  blooming  freely  hard  by.  Honor- 
able, with  bright  orange-yeUow  standards,  and 
Enchantress  are  varieties  of  the  variegata  sec 
tion  that  should  be  noted. 

We  need  not  describe  the  charming  Floren- 
tine Iris,  which  was  full  of  its  delicate  Uowers, 
but  it  is  one  that  should  be  grown  by  all  who 
admire  the  Iris.  The  dwarf  I.  biflorus,  Cha- 
mreiris,  olbiensis,  virescens,  and  pumila  were 
past,  but  the  strong  growing  I.  sambucina  was 
yet  in  its  prime  ;  it  has  rosy  bronze  standards, 
falls  of  purple-crimson  and  a  refreshing  fra- 
grance. 

Those  who  intend  to  cultivate  the  Iris  need 
not  fear  disappointment,  as  it  is,  generally 
speaking,  a  sturdy  hardy  flower,  loving  aun,  air, 
and  a  substantial  moist  soil. 


as  haimon  Qaeen  and  Fiak  Beauty.  The  now 
common  P.nmbrosnm  and  Danebrog  need  no  descrip- 
tion, nor  the  charming  Iceland  Poppies,  except  the 
orange-scarlet  form,  which  has  yet  to  come  to  the 
front.  It  is  a  rich  self  colour.  A  row  of  Poppies 
of  this  character  makes  a  quiet  feature  of  the  gar- 
den, reserving  the  bolder  views  for  the  more  imposing 
Oriental  varieties.  The  only  fault  of  these  is  their 
deadly  opium  smell. 


The  Poppy  is  one  of  the  flowers  of  the  season 
in  the  hardy  garden,  and  nothing  can  eclipse  the 
splendour  of  the  Oriental  Poppy,  that  now  gives 
gorgeous  colouring  to  many  a  wide  herbaceous  or 
shrubbery  border.  The  foliage  of  this  grand  plant 
is  in  itself  a  striking  feature,  and  when  the  flowers 
unfold  the  contrast  is  rich  and  gaudy.  It  seems 
that  quite  a  new  race  of  Oriental  Poppies  is  pro- 
moted ;  the  variety  bracteatum  nothing  can  rival 
for  intensity  of  crimson  colouring,  but  those  who 
require   a  change  may  have  it   by  growing  such 


POPULARITY  OF  ALPINE  PLANTS. 

There  were  many  striking  groups  of  these  at  the 
great  Whitsuntide  show  at  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Manchester ;  the  most  striking  was  the  faot  that 
there  were  five  exhibits  in  the  nurserymen's  class 
of  forty  plants  or  pots  each.  The  next  was  the 
popularity  of  these  plants  with  the  public.  In  the 
great  annexe  or  avenue,  alpines,  Roses,  and  fruit 
were  the  most  popular  of  all  the  exhibits,  Pansies 
and  Violas  following  hard  on  the  heels  of  these. 
One  more,  and  a  somewhat  grotesque  and  troublesome 
proof  of  the  popularity  of  alpines  was  seen  in  the 
desire  of  the  exhibitors  to  sweep  all  sorts  of  plants 
into  their  collections.  Hence  these  included  not  a 
few  plants  that  are  seldom  seen  among  alpines.  The 
inquiry  now.  What  is  an  alpine  .'  is  much  easier 
asked  than  answered,  and  the  jurors  ob\iously  did 
not  attempt  to  answer  it  in  their  awards.  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  that  affects  botanists  more  than 
cultivators  or  the  public.  As  to  the  latter,  it  is  a 
pleasing  sign  of  the  times  to  see  the  public  so 
enamoured  of  simple  hardy  plants,  even  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  choicest  exotics  and  the 
most  gorgeous  Orchids  in  the  world.  These  lovely 
Bowers,  the  democracy  of  plants,  as  they  were 
happily  called  at  the  jurors'  dinner  after  the  show, 
not  only  mustered  well  at  the  shows,  but  they 
abound  in  the  markets  of  Manchester,  so  that  al- 
most the  humblest  may  have  an  alpine  plant  for 
their  room  or  window  for  a  few  pence.  Many  of 
these  are  good-sized  tufts  of  beauty  in  full  bloom. 
They  bring  a  great  deal  of  freshness  and  verdure 
into  crowded  rooms  and  town  gardens  at  little  cost. 
No  doubt,  many  of  them  perish  during  the  winter, 
suffocated  by  soot  and  dust.  But  what  then  ?  These 
things  of  beauty  are  a  joy  for  weeks,  months,  if  not 
for  ever  ;  and  the  taste  once  created  is  not  likely  to 
be  lost,  while  a  considerable  trade  has  been  esta- 
blished in  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  alpine  and 
other  hardy  plants  for  mechanics,  artisans,  shop- 
keepers and  other  classes.  HoETUS. 

Two  beautiful  Flaxes  are  Linum  perenne 
and  L.arboreum,both  of  whichare  mostnsef alforthe 
border,  and  the  last  of  the  two  mentioned  might  be 
used  for  beds,  as  it  is  dwarf,  free,  vigorous,  and  has 
a  profusion  of  rich  yellow  flowers,  that  make  a 
greater  show  of  colour  than  many  bedding  plants. 
Linum  perenne  is  not  of  this  character,  as  it  is, 
like  a  beautiful  Grass,  graceful  and  studded  with 
flowers  of  a  lovely  blue  colour,  that  bend  before 
the  breeze.  I  was  much  struck  with  it  when  I  saw 
several  plants  of  it  on  an  old-fashioned  border  a 
short  time  ago. — R.  W. 

Collinsia  verna. — The  CoUinsias  comprise  a 
few  species  of  hardy  annuals  seldom  seen  now, 
though  in  days  gone  by  they  were  grown  frequently. 
There  is  a  potful  of  the  charming  C.  verna  in  the 
alpine  house  at  Kew,  and  the  delicacy,  brightness, 
and  neatness  of  it  suggest  that  in  every  greenhouse 
C.  verna  should  be  seen.  It  grows  about  1  foot 
high,  and  during  early  June  is  smothered  with 
Lobelia-like  flowers  that  are  especially  brilliant,  as 
the  upper  part  of  the  corolla  is  white  and  the  lower 
of  a  lovely  blue.  Those  who  have  not  grown  this 
Collinsia  in  pots  for  the  greenhouse  should  make  a 
note  of  it  as  one  of  the  things  to  be  obtained. 

White  Agapanthus.— This  is  apparently  but 
a  variety  of  the  old  A.  umbellatus,  yet  it  usually 
seems  to  flower  rather  earlier  in  the  season  than  the 
type,  from  which  it  diflters  also  in  the  blossoms 
being  of  a  beautiful  pure  white.  Besides  its  high 
ornamental  qualities  when  grown  as  a  specimen 
plant,  it  is  also  extremely  useful  in  a  cut  state,  as 
white  flowers  are  always  in  demand .  It  is  as  yet  but 
little  known,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  seed- 


lings are  Lot  to  be  depended  upon  to  reproduce  the 
variety  ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  propagate  it  by 
means  of  division.  While  there  are  several  kinds 
of  Agapanthus  to  be  found  in  dilVerent  catalogues, 
the  best  in  my  opinion  are  the  white  and  a  good 
deep-coloured  form  of  the  common  blue ;  the  variety 
excelsus  has  a  taller  flower-stem,  which,  generally 
speaking,  does  not  tell  in  its  favour;  minor  is  at  best 
not  equal  to  the  common  kind  ;  flore-pleno  does  not 
open  properly ;  indeed,  it  is  useless  ;  while  some 
seedling  forms  with  greyish  blue  flowers  are  not 
decided  enough  to  be  of  any  value.  The  form  of 
minor  with  variegated  leaves  is,  when  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  very  pretty, — H.  P. 


USEFUL  PLANTS  FOR  THE  FLOWER 
GARDEN. 
We  have  reached  the  time  of  year  when  the  sum- 
mer display  in  the  flower  garden  has  to  be  provided 
for.  It  is  the  custom  in  every  garden,  large  and 
small,  to  have  flower  beds  and  borders,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  fill  these  with  plants  during  the 
summer.  The  zonal  type  of  Pelargoniums— bedding 
Geraniums,  as  they  are  popularly  termed  —  still 
hold  their  own,  and  it  is  diflicult  to  name  another 
class  of  plants  so  readily  attainable,  so  moderate  in 
price,  and  so  effective  and  lasting  as  the  zonal  Pe- 
largoniums. Certain  sorts  are  largely  propagated 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  flower  beds,  such  as  Henri 
Jacoby,  crimson-scarlet,  very  fine  and  efteotive  ; 
West  Brighton  Gem,  and  Her  Majesty,  both  in  the 
way  of  Vesuvius,  perhaps  with  brighter  scarlet 
flowers,  but  invaluable  for  bedding,  and  Cannell's 
Dwarf,  bright  orange-scarlet ;  Surprise,  a  salmon- 
coloured  Vesuvius,  dwarf  and  very  free,  and  Mrs. 
Holford,  deep  salmon,  margined  with  rose ;  Lady 
Bailey,  deep  pink,  and  Master  Christine,  also  pink 
flushed  with  rose;  Queen  of  the  Belgians  and 
White  Clipper,  white.  There  are  many  other  varie- 
ties grown  for  bedding,  but  the  foregoing  are  all 
well-tried  sorts  that  have  proved  very  useful  for 
the  purpose  named.  Of  the  golden  tricolor  sec- 
tion. Lady  CuUum  and  Sophia  Dumaresque  are 
very  effective  and  stand  through  all  summer 
weather.  Of  the  silver  tricolors,  Eva  Fish  and  Mrs. 
Glutton  make  excellent  bedders ;  of  gold  and  bronze 
or  bicolor  section,  Zulu  and  Maruohal  McMahon  are 
the  two  best ;  of  yellow-leaved  varieties.  Crystal 
Palace  Gem  and  Creed's  Seedling;  and  of  white 
edged  varieties.  Little  Trot,  Viscountess  Cranbrook, 
Flower  of  Spring,  and  Lady  Plymouth.  All  the 
preceding  are  good  sturdy  growers,  and  do  well 
when  planted  out  in  good  soil  and  in  suitable  aspects. 

Dahlias  are  plentiful  enough.  But  in  purchas- 
ing for  garden  decoration  some  attention  is  neces- 
sary in  obtaining  varieties  suitable  for  the  purpose 
intended.  Those  who  raise  Dahlias  from  seed,  and 
more  especially  the  single  types,  are  often  disap- 
pointed at  the  height  to  which  they  grow,  and  their 
lack  of  fitness  for  the  particular  combination  into 
which  they  may  be  brought. 

The  Cactus  Dahlias,  so  called,  which  is  a  mis- 
leading term,  because  so  many  of  them  differ  in 
type  from  the  well-known  Juarezi,  require  to  be 
selected  with  a  little  care,  because  not  a  few  of 
them  are  of  very  tall  growth,  and  their  branches 
hide  the  flowers  from  view.  Such  varieties  as 
Cochineal,  Constance,  Empress  of  India,  Fire  King, 
Juarezi,  and  Parrot  are  among  the  best.  There  is 
a  class  of  very  useful  bedding  Dahlias,  such  as 
alba  floribunda  nana,  white;  George  Thomson,  pure 
yellow;  Scarlet  Globe,  orange-scarlet;  King  of 
Dwarfs,  dark  purple,  four  very  useful  varieties  in- 
deed; but  many  of  the  show  Dahlias,  so  called, 
self,  tipped,  edged,  and  striped,  make  admirable 
bedders,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  request  one's 
nurseryman  to  send  their  dwarf,  erect-flowering 
sorts,  and  if  the  decaying  blooms  be  removed,  the 
plants  will  bloom  until  quite  late  in  the  season. 
The  pompon  or  bouquet  Dahlias,  so  called  from 
their  small,  compact  size  and  great  freedom,  are 
very  useful  subjects  for  bedding  and  general  deco- 
rations. A  few  very  good  sorts  will  be  found  m 
Comtesse  von  Sternberg,  yellow  and  white ;  Dandy, 
crimson-pnrple ;  Dr.  Rauch,  orange-red;  Garnet, 
orange-scarlet ;  Gem,  intense  rich  scarlet ;  Hector, 
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bright  clear  scarlet ;  Mignon,  bright  crimson  ;  and 
White  Aster,  pare  white. 

Calceolarias  are  still  employed  with  consider- 
able effect  in  the  flower  garden,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  name  any  other  yellow-flowered  plant  that  can 
take  its  place.  Of  yellow-Uowered  sorts,  amplesi- 
caulis,  aurea  floribanda,  and  Golden  Gem  are  the 
best.  Darker  coloured  kinds  will  be  found  in  Prince 
of  Orange,  Sparkler,  and  Camden  Hero. 

Lobelias  are  plentiful  enough,  and  all  that  the 
purchaser  has  to  do  is  to  require  that  the  plants 
sent  be  raised  from  cuttings.  Seedlings  often  grow 
much  stronger  than  plants  from  cuttings,  and  unless 
the  seed  has  been  saved  from  a  good  selected  stock, 
cannot  always  be  depended  upon.  Ebor  and  pnmila 
magnifioa  are  two  good  dark  blue  varieties,  the 
former  rather  the  tallest  and  the  most  robust  grower ; 
with  Ingram!  and  Swanley  White, white;  and  Omen, 
pink.  The  herbaceous  section  (L.  fulgens)  furnishes 
some  charming  bedding  plants  of  various  shades  of 
colour,  some  of  the  scarlet  and  crimson  varieties 
being  remarkably  telling,  while  they  generally 
possess  dark  or  claret-tinted  foliage. 

The  tubeeous-hooted  Begonias  have  rapidly 
grown  into  deserved  favour  as  summer  bedding 
plants,  and,  dry  as  last  season  proved,  these  Be- 
gonias did  remarkably  well  bedded  out.  Seedlings 
are  best  for  the  purpose,  and  as  it  is  now  too  late 
to  sow  seed  for  the  purpose,  good  and  reliable  seed- 
lings can  be  bought  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate. 
Those  who  sow  seed  should  do  it  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary or  early  in  March,  so  as  to  have  good  strong 
seedlings  to  put  out  by  the  end  of  May  or  early  in 
June.  Beds  of  mixed  colours  are  the  most  attrac- 
tive, and  any  good  sorts  that  it  is  desirable  to  save 
should  be  marked,  and  be  also  employed  for  the 
production  of  seed. 

Then  there  are  the  pretty  dwarf  Ageratums,  an 
old,  but  still  useful  and  persistent  class  of  bedding 
plants.  They  supply  cheerful  shades  of  blue  better 
furnished  by  them  than  by  any  other  subject. 
Countess  of  Stair,  Cupid,  and  Lady  Jane  are  good 
useful  varieties  of  this  shade  of  colour;  the  best 
white-flowered  kinds  are  Perle  Blanche  and  White 
Cap. 

HELlOTROPESaredeIightfnllyfragrantflowers,and 
the  varieties  have  largely  increased  of  late.  White 
Lady,  white;  Swanley  Giant,  blue;  Koi  des  Noirs, 
deep  blackish  purple;  and  Mina,  pale  blue,  are  all 
very  good  and  useful  both  for  bedding  or  for  cul- 
ture in  pots  for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse, 
where  they  yield  a  most  delicious  perfume. 

Teop.eolums  or  Nasturtiums  of  dwarf  and 
compact  habit  are  very  effective  bedding  plants 
and  generally  persistent  in  bloom.  Eedfont  Rival, 
scarlet;  The  Moor,  deep  maroon-crimson;  Vesuvius, 
crimson;  and  New  Yellow  are  excellent  bedders, 
and  as  they  seed  very  sparingly,  the  flowers  are 
prolonged  for  a  considerable  period.  There  are  two 
dwarf  growing  double  varieties  that  are  both  curious 
and  showy,  and  find  much  favour  among  gardeners ; 
they  are  bicolor  flore-pleno,  pale  clear  orange-scarlet, 
and  Gloire  de  Bordeaux,  deep  orange-scarlet. 

The  Fuchsia.— The  value  of  this  as  a  bedding 
plant  is  not  appreciated  so  fully  as  it  deserves  to 
be.  What  is  wanted  are  varieties  of  dwarf  compact 
growth  and  freedom  of  bloom  like  Lord  Beacons- 
lield  and  Maid  of  Kent.  Some  Fuchsias  are  more 
diffuse  in  their  habit  of  growth  than  others.  And 
it  is  those  that  are  most  compact,  and  at  the  same 
time  robust,  that  make  the  best  bedders.  The 
habit  of  the  Fuchsia  has  been  greatly  improved  of 
late,  and  so  it  may  be  said  that  nearly  all  the 
vaiieties  of  more  recent  introduction  will  be  found 
useful  for  bedding  purposes.  It  anyone  i^  par- 
chasing  plants  let  them  make  it  a  condition  with 
their  nurseryman  that  the  varieties  sent  are  suitable 
for  bedding.  Then  there  are  Golden  Fleece,  with 
golden  foliage,  and  Sunray,  with  dark  and  silvery 
leaves,  both  well  adapted  for  edging  a  bed  of 
ordinary  flowering  varieties. 

Petunias  are  now  so  much  raised  from  seed 
that  it  has  almost  ceased  to  be  a  practice  to  name 
varieties.  Plants  named  from  cuttings  have  this  ad- 
vantage over  seedling  plants,  that  they  are  generally 
of  dwarfer  and  more  compact  growth,  and  produce 


flowers  with  greater  freedom.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  might  be  said  that  seedling  plants  last  better 
and  bloom  more  abundantly  later  in  the  season. 
Then  there  are  Verbenas,  still  some  of  the  most 
useful  of  bedding  plants,  because  they  are  so  free, 
and  if  the  lustre  of  a  bed  be  dimmed  by  a  heavy 
shower  a  burst  of  sunshine  soon  puts  a  new  face 
upon  matters.  Now  there  are  a  good  many  named 
^'erbenas,  but  all  are  not  suitable  for  bedding 
purposes.  But  I  can  name  the  following  as  well 
adapted  for  filling  beds :  Brillant  de  Vaisse,  rich 
crimson-scarlet ;  Basilisk,  bright  scarlet ;  Blue 
Beauty,  deep  blue,  with  white  eye ;  Geant  des 
Batailles,  crimson,  dark  centre ;  Purple  King, 
purple ;  Lady  Cowley,  soft  pink ;  Zulu,  deep  rich 
claret ;  Lady  of  Langleybury,  striped  ;  and  Purity, 
white.  Verbenas  raised  from  seed  are  often  re- 
commended for  bedding  purposes  ;  but  unless  the 
seed  has  been  obtained  from  good  and  fitting  sorts 
the  plants  are  apt  to  be  coarse  in  growth  and  poor  in 
the  quality  of  their  flowers.  Thus  it  is,  for  small 
beds  especially,  I  recommend  that  named  varieties 
be  obtained,  feeling  sure  that  they  will  give  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  R.  D. 

Plantain  Lilies  in  the  wild  garden. — Those 
who  occupy  themselves  with  the  naturalisation  of 
hardy  flowers  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  Plantain 
Lilies.  They  are  not,  of  course,  capable  of  coping 
with  strong-growing  things,  but  I  saw  them  doing 
so  remarkably  well  on  the  fringe  of  a  wood,  that  I 
think  it  only  right  to  class  them  with  plants  suit- 
able for  the  wild  garden.  Where  they  grew  the 
herbage  was  not  very  rank,  and  a  little  shade  was 
aft'orded  by  overhanging  boughs.  I  believe  that  for 
the  first  year  or  two  they  were  kept  clear  of  more 
vigorous  things,  but  after  that  they  became  large 
enough  to  hold  their  own.  The  capabilities  of 
Plantain  Lilies  are  not  so  fully  realised  as  they 
should  be.  The  majority  of  them  are  so  hardy  and 
vigorous,  that  they  will  thrive  for  many  years  where 
most  other  flowering  plants  would  die  away.  They 
do  not  seem  to  mind  how  poor  and  porous  the  soil 
is,  as,  when  once  established,  they  will  increase 
yearly.  I  know  of  a  garden  where,  some  ten  years 
ago,  the  edge  of  a  large  bed  was  planted  with  as 
complete  a  collection  of  them  as  the  owner  could 
obtain.  Thesoilis  sandy,  and  becomes  quite  parched 
in  dry  weather.  I  know  that  from  the  time  of 
planting  these  Plantain  Lilies  they  have  never 
had  any  manurial  stimulant.  Many  hardy  flower.^, 
not  having  half  their  decorative  value,  would 
have  died  long  ago ;  but  they  have  not  only 
existed,  but  increased  to  the  extent  of  forming 
individual  specimens  a  yard  across.  Only  in  this 
condition  is  the  true  worth  of  Plantain  Lilies 
seen,  for  the  highest  state  of  leaf  development 
is  only  attained  by  thoroughly  established  plants. 
In  the  season  hundreds  of  flower-spikes  are 
thrown  up,  and  everyone  knows  how  valuable 
they  are  for  cutting.  In  gardens  of  a  fair  size 
there  are  many  places  where  Plantain  Lilies  could 
be  established  without  putting  them  in  the  flower 
garden  proper.  On  the  fringe  of  shrubberies, 
where  the  ground  gets  very  dry  in  summer, 
they  would  be  thoroughly  at  home.  Once  get 
them  large  enough  to  cover  the  ground,  and  weeds 
will  be  no  trouble. — J.  C.  B.,  in  Field. 

Hollyhocks.— The  assumption  that  Hollyhocks 
are  chiefly  raised  under  glass  is  a  very  erroneous 
one  ;  but,  indeed,  were  it  the  universal  rule  to  sow 
seed  under  glass  and  then  plant  out  in  the  open 
ground,  it  would  not  tend  to  make  the  plants  tender, 
as  they  would  have  some  time  before  the  winter  in 
which  to  harden.  But  where  largely  grown.  Holly- 
hocks are  as  much  raised  outdoors  as  indoors ; 
indeed  I  have  just  seen  a  seed  bed  of  some  5000 
plants  and  of  a  good  double  strain,  the  seed  having 
germinated  admirably.  That  suffices  to  show  that 
Hollyhock  seed  does  germinate  so  well  outdoors  if 
fown  during  May,  that  raising  under  glass  is  need- 
less trouble.  The  month  of  May  is  a  capital  time 
to  sow  seed,  as  the  seedlings  are  ready  to  trans- 
plant in  July,  being  then  very  strong  and  stout, 
and  such  plants  will  throw  up  very  fine  spikes  of 
flowers  the  following  year.  We  have  pretty  well 
given  over  the  old  plan  of  propagating  by  cuttings, 
not  only  because   the   Hollyhock   was   nearly  ex-  I 


terminated  by  the  fungus,  but  also  because  it  is  now 
found  that  any  good  kind  is  almost  completely,  if 
not  absolutely,  reproduced  by  seed.  I  do  not 
attribute  the  operation  of  the  fungus  to  such  pro- 
pagation, as  was  once  the  rule,  any  more  than  I 
attributed  the  Potato  disease  to  any  lack  of  vigour 
in  the  Potato  consequent  upon  methods  of  storing 
or  of  propagating  by  tubers.  Climatic  and  some 
other  natural  causes  now  seem  to  have  weakenedi 
if  not  destroyed,  both  forms  of  fungus,  and  Holly- 
hocks and  Potatoes  are  now  as  robust  and  healthy 
as  ever. — A.  D. 

Double  Wood  Anemone.— This  is  one  of  the 
daintiest  of  hardy  flowers  and  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able, as  it  belongs  to  that  section  which  demands 
no  cultural  care.  It  flourishes  in  all  soils  and  aspects 
and  is  just  the  thing  for  naturalising  on  the  edges 
of  shrubberies  and  similar  situations  not  suited  for 
summer-blooming  plants.  It  is  an  excellent  flower 
for  cutting,  and  should  be  grown  in  quantity  where 
white  flowers  are  much  in  demand  early  in  the  year. 
Hardy  flowers  so  easily  accommodated  as  this  should 
be  cherished  in  gardens  of  large  extent,  where  they 
can  grow  into  large  masses.  Many  hardy  flowers 
require  good  soil  and  frequent  transplanting,  but 
this  little  Anemone  does  not  demand  this  care,  but, 
similarly  to  hardy  bulbs,  does  best  when  left  alone. 
I  have  lately  seen  the  common  form  of  this  Anemone 
growing  in  a  situation  that  I  should  hardly  have 
thought  would  have  suited  it.  This  was  in  a 
meadow  and  it  seems  to  be  quite  at  home  there.  I 
should  suppose  that  there  was  formerly  a  wood  near 
by  from  which  the  Anemone  escaped,  but,  strange 
to  say,  this  is  the  only  spot  for  some  distance  where 
it  is  to  be  found.— J.  C.  B. 

Christmas  Roses  and  Convallaria   poly- 

gonatum. — Where  Christmas  Roses  are  grown  in 
large  establishments  and  planted  out  for  cutting 
purposes,  I  should  strongly  recommend  for  both 
shade  and  effect  that  good  stools  of  this  useful  plant 
be  interspersed  in  bads  or  borders  through  the 
Hellebores.  Here,  at  Temple  Hill,  Cork,  the  flower- 
stalks  of  the  Convallaria  grow  nearly  .3  feet  in 
height,  and  are  at  present  very  beautiful.  Shade 
and  moisture  during  the  hot  days  of  June  and  July 
are  what  the  Hellebores  need.  In  the  Convallaria 
we  have  got  a  most  lovely  natural  awning.  I  do 
not  think  in  the  whole  race  of  hardy  plants  we  have 
a  more  beautiful  object  in  the  way  of  foliage,  parti- 
cularly under  artificial  light,  than  cut  spikes  of  the 
Convallaria  placed  in  vases.  Lilies  planted  out  with 
Hellebores  would  be  effective  as  flowers ;  so  would 
Hyacinthus  candicans.  Daffodils  would  never 
answer,  because  the  moisture  the  Hellebores  need 
in  summer  would  destroy  the  bulbs  of  the  Daffodils 
when  at  rest. — W.  B.  Haetland,  Corli. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Wahlenberg-ia  graminifolia  is  a  creeping  plant 
with  narrow  leaves  and  a  profusion  of  purple-lilac,  bell- 
shaped  flowers.     It  is  in  bloom  in  the  alpine  house  at  Kew. 

Achillea  rupestris  is  a  very  showy  flower,  pure  white, 
and  ciowded  on  the  interns,  that  when  overhanging  a  ledge 
on  the  rockery  are  of  grctt  beauty.     Itis  a  vigorous  plant. 

The  Thrift  border  at  Kew  is  agiiin  a  sheet  of  flowerp, 
The  common  Arnieria  of  the  sea-shore  makes  as  good  an 
edging  almost  as  Grass,  but  of  course  it  is  not  so  neat. 

The  Moimtain  Clematis  (0.  montana)  is  flowering 
everywhere.  We  saw  it  the  other  day  trained  .along  chains, 
and  the  dangling  m;\ssea  of  flower  were  delightfidly  free  and 
natural. 

Creeping"  Grroni"well  (Lithosriernnim  prostratum)  is 
now  flowering  freely.  It  is  a  gi-and  tubject  for  the  rockery 
wdicrc  an  intense  deep  blue  colour  is  recinired.  Being  low 
in  growth  and  so  very  lia-dy,  it  is  doubly  valuable.— E. 

Painted  Wood  Lily  (Trillium  erythrocarpum)  is  a 
charming  flower,  smaller  than  the  white  grandifloium  but 
of  the  same  hue,  except  that  it  is  coloured  with  crimson  iu 
the  centre.     It  is  in  bloom  at  Kew  in  the  hardy  alpine  house. 

The  Spring-  Gentian  (G.  verna)  docs  well  with  Mr. 
Ware  in  small  pots,  better  indeed  than  planted  iu  the  open. 
It  requires  a  half-shaded  position  and  a  comparatively  dry 
soil.  Both  ihis  rich  blue  flower  and  the  lovely  Gentianella  have 
bloomed  freely. 

Iberis  corifolla  is  quite  hardy,  very  free  in  growth  and 
bloom,  and  also  a  good  prostrate  grower,  soon  coveiing  a 
naked  space  of  ground.  It  dues  well  on  the  flat,  or  in  .an 
elevated  position  on  rockwork  ;  but  in  order  that  it  should 
flower  abundantly  .and  freely  the  soil  should  not  be  allowed 
to  become  dry.— R.  D. 

Gypsophila  eerastioides.— I  do  not  recollect 
seeing  any  notice  of  this  little  plant  in  The  Garden. 
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It  is  now  a  sheet  of  white  flowers,  mottled  all  over 
after  the  manner  of  Nemophila  atomaria.  It  ia  very 
useful  on  rockwork  for  filling  up  bare  ledges  where  the 
bloom  would  be  allowed  to  droop  over,  and  I  am  certain 
it  would  succeed  equally  well  associated  with  the 
purple-flowered  Eriuus  alpinug  as  a  wall  plant,  as  both 
generally  flower  together, — W.  B.  Hartland,  Cork. 


HARDY  FLOWERS  FROM  HOLLAND. 

Messes.  C.  G.  Tubeegbn,  of  Swanenburg,  Haarlem, 
have  sent  me  over  a  collection  of  hardy  cut  flowers 
from  their  garden,  with  the  remark,  "  After  you  left 
us,  weather  has  been  very  unfavourable,  burning  hot 
on  one  day,  cold,  sunless,  and  stormy  on  the  follow- 
ing, sadly  disfiguring  some  of  oar  more  tender  bulbs 
which  could  not  stand  the  inclemencies  of  our  truly 
northern  sea  climate."  In  fact,  we  in  this  country 
do  not  quite  realise  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
cultivation  of  even  hardy  plants  is  carried  on  in 
Holland.  The  plants  and  even  the  gardens  them- 
selves would  be  blown  away  if  precautions  were 
not  taken  to  prevent  it.  In  Messrs.  Tubergen's  gar- 
den the  hardy  plants  are  set  out  in  beds  and  are 
protected  by  close  hurdles  6  feet  high.  The  rows 
of  hurdles  run  parallel  to  each  other,  and  some 
shading  can  be  stretched  over  the  top  to  shelter  the 
plants  from  hot  sunshine.  By  this  simple  arrange- 
ment, the  owner  can  walk  underneath  and  enjoy  his 
choice  flowers  in  comfort.  They  cannot  dig  into 
the  ground  to  make  a  rock  garden,  as  the  water  is 
everywhere  found  .3  feet  or  4  feet  and  even  less 
than  this  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
latter  is  very  sandy,  but  manure  is  used  plentifully, 
and  all  kinds  of  hardy  bulbs  succeed  splendidly 
under  the  hurdle  shelters.  I  will  enumerate  a  few 
of  the  hardy  flowers  sent  to  me  from  this  garden  in 
the  last  week  in  May. 

Talipa  vitellina  has  large  handsome,  creamy  white 
flowers  of  the  size  and  form  of  those  of  T.  Gesneri- 
ana.  Another  distinct  and  pretty  Tulip  is  T.  lanata 
with  reddish  scarlet  flowers  ;  at  the  base  of  each 
petal  is  a  conspicuous  black  spot,  with  a  gold  mar- 
gin. T.  linifolia  is  also  a  charming  species.  The 
hardy  Orchids  succeed  well,  producing  very  large 
flowers  in  the  rich  deep  soil.  Four  species  of  Lady's 
Slipper  are  sent.  The  North  American  rose-purple 
Cypripedium  acaule  has  flowers  4  inches  across  from 
the  tip  of  the  dorsal  sepal  to  the  point  of  the  large 
pouch  or  slipper  ;C.  parviflorum,  C,  pubescens,  and 
the  common  C.  Calceolus  of  our  English  woods  are 
very  fully  developed.  The  common  Orchis  mascula 
has  spikes  of  flowers  (>  inches  long,  and  the  fjaaint 
Italian  0-  papilionacea  is  interesting  and  pretty.  0. 
fusca,  with  its  prettily  spotted  lip  and  dusky  petals, 
seems  to  grow  as  freely  ia  the  loose  sand  as  on  our 
own  chalky  downs. 

A  collection  of  Iris  blooms  sent  comprises  the 
I.  pumila  group,  the  variety  I.  p.  cinerea  being  of  a 
distinct  tawny  yellow.  I.  Ciengalti  is  the  most 
beautiful,  having  a  bold  spike  of  rich  violet-purple 
flowers.  Iris  mor-TJoides  as  sent  has  blue  flowers, 
but  the  I.  moia-'oides  of  the  liotanical  Maiiazine, 
tab.  693,  has  white  flowers  with  yellow  markings  on 
the  base  of  the  petals.  I.  Calkana,  large  reddish 
purple  flowers ;  this  I  do  not  know.  Amei-ican 
Cowslips  are  represented  by  three  forms  ot  Dodeca- 
theon  Meadia,  a  pure  white  variety  very  pretty,  and 
a  variety  named  elegans  besides  the  normal  form. 
This  plant  was  figured  by  Catcsby  in  his  "  Natural 
History  of  North  Carolina,"  and  named  by  him  in 
honour  of  a  Dr.  Mead.  It  is  figured  in  the  flrst 
volume  of  the  Botanicut  Miir/tuhw,  tab.  12.  D. 
iategrifolinm,  a  very  bright  species,  is  also  sent. 
This  was  first  figured  in  the  Botan'wnl  Mcifiazine, 
tab.  3623,  from  a  vigorous  specimen.  These  hardy 
garden  plants  are  free  in  growth  and  very  beautiful 
at  this  season.  They  seem  to  succeed  in  any  soil  or 
position.  A  bronzy-leaved  form  of  Spirn?.i  japonica 
under  the  name  of  atro-purpurea ;  the  leaves  make 
an  excellent  leafage  for  the  golden  flowers  of  Arne- 
bia  echioides,  also  sent  with  them.  Trillium 
sessile  californicum,  a  variety  with  pure  white 
flowers,  having  the  leaves  very  faintly  marked. 
Ixiolirion  brachyantherum  has  large  blue-purple 
flowers. 


Varieties  of  Primula  cortusoides  comprise  alba 
magna,  fine  white;  Rezziani,  pale  lilac-purple;  Flori- 
dor,  a  fine  fringed  variety,  externally  rosy  purple,  and 
whitish  internally ;  Giant,  rosy  purple,  white  centre 
Fritillaries  comprise  the  orange-scarlet  F.  recurva. 
Muscari  are  represented  by  M.  flavum,  small  spikes 
of  fragrant  yellow  flowers;  M.  armeniacum,  blue  ; 
M.  atlanticum,  blue.  A  dozen  varieties  of  Sparaxis 
in  many  hues  of^'rich  colour,  orange,  orange-scarlet, 
French  white,  primrose,  and  rose.  Allium  trique- 
trum  is  very  pretty,  some  six  or  eight  white  flowers 
being  borne  on  a  slender  scape.  A.  oreopbyllum  is 
new  to  me,  and  is  a  singular  species  with  a  head 
of  rosy  red  flowers,  produced  on  a  short  stem  from 
between  two  leaves. 

There  were  also  sent  nine  varieties  of  the  double 
Chrysanthemum-flowered  French  Anemones.  The 
flowers  are  of  large  size,  rich  and  varied  in  colour, 
and  very  double.  A  bed  of  them  must  be  very 
brilliant  at  this  season.  A  large  flower  of  Pasonia 
tenuifolia,  very  rich  double  crimson,  completes  the 
gathering  of  hardy  flowers.  J.  Douglas. 


NOTES  FROM  NEWRY. 

Ten  days  or  so  of  summer  weather  have  quite 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  garden.  Previously  we 
had  scarcely  a  spring  flower,  and  now,  after  an 
almost  tropical  rush,  the  summer  flowers  are  nearly 
in.  I  think  I  never  remember  such  rapid  growth, 
A  fortnight  since  Crown  Anemones  were  just  coming 
slowly  in,  and  now  their  glory  has  gone  and  seeds 
are  ripening.  No  doubt  much  of  this  is  owing  to 
the  extreme  dryness  of  the  ground.  All  herbaceous 
plants,  unless  we  soon  get  copious  rain,  will  be  very 
dwarf.  The  dry,  warm  weather  has  just  suited  all 
the  dwarf  rock  plants.  The  Phloxes  have  been  and 
are  magnificent.  Amocna,  Nelsoni,  pallida,  setacea. 
Vivid,  &:c ,  are  solid  masses  of  colour,  not  a  leaf 
being  visible,  and  the  rather  shy-flowering  P.  stellaris 
is  beautiful.  A  mass  of  it,  2  yards  across  and  more 
than  a  foot  high,  is  a  mound  of  closely-packed, 
starch-tinted  flowers.  When  seen  in  this  form  it  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  lot.  As  a  dwarf-growing, 
warm-tinted  kind.  Vivid  stands  alone.  The  Alyssums, 
Aubrietias,  and  Iberis  are  equally  free- flowering  and 
very  showy,  and  Lithospermum  prostratum  is  a 
dense  sheet  of  gentian-blue,  falling  over  and  hiding 
the  stones. 

Aquilegia  glanddlosa  is  already  in  flower  in 
Scotland.  This  does  not  usually  bloom  before  July; 
here  it  is  in  May,  beautiful  and  welcome  all  the 
same. 

Iris  akenaria. — This  very  dwarf  species,  only 
growing  4  inches  high,  has  flowered  freely,  the 
colour  being  a  distinct  shade  of  yellow ;  the  flowers, 
however,  are  of  short  duration,  scarcely  lasting  a 
day. 

Bbodi.ea  Howelli  is  a  most  distinct  and  pretty 
plant;  the  scapes  are  a  foot  high, bearing  numerous 
white  flowers,  having  a  pale  blue  line  along  the  out- 
side of  each  segment;  the  colouring  is  similar  to 
that  of  Puschkinia.  These  Brodiieas  are  all  pretty, 
increase  freely,  and  occupy  but  little  room. 

POLEMONIDM  FLAVUM  is  a  free-habited  plant, 
and  continues  a  long  time  in  bloom.  The  colour  is 
not  golden,  but  a  soft,  satisfying  tint  that  people 
are  fond  of.  When  associated  with  the  similar 
habited,  clear  blue  P.  Richardsoni,  the  effect  is  very 
good. 

Cttisus  puepubeus  Albus  should,  I  think,  be 
called  the  "  Fairy  Broom."  It  is  one  of  the  purest 
and  most  exquisite  of  all  dwarf  shrubs,  and  more 
compact  in  habit  than  the  type.  It  forms  a  close 
tuft  of  delicate  loveliness  that  charms  everyone  who 
sees  it.  Another  beautiful  form  of  this  is  C.  pur- 
pureus  inoarnatus,  with  delicate  flesh-tinted  flowers. 
A  precious  plant. 

Alyssum  eepens  must  have  a  select  spot.  It  is 
a  good  plant,  of  free,  but  very  dwarf  habit,  with 
flower  heads  an  inch  or  more  across  of  the  richest 
yellow,  and  only  a  few  inches  high. 

Pentstemox  glaber  likes  warm  weather  and  is 
blooming  before  its  time.  The  flowers  are  of  the 
richest  blue. 


I'entstemon  Menziesi  is  one  of  the  best  plants 
of  its  colour  we  have,  a  dwarf,  compact,  though  free 
evergreen  bush,  now  studded  with  short  spikes  of 
cherry-carmine  flowers.     A  real  beauty. 

Viola  pubescens  is  a  free-growing,  6-inch-high 
North  American  species,  with  yellow  flowers  marked 
with  brown  lines.  In  a  half  shady  spot  planted  in 
h'ght  sandy  soil  it  quickly  forms  a  good  patch,  and 
continues  a  long  time  in  bloom. 

V.  ROTUNDi  FOLIA  comes  also  from  the  same 
region.  It  has  rather  large  glossy  green  leaves, 
which  are  prostrate  on  the  ground.  The  flowers  are 
bright  yellow.  It  is  a  stemless  species  and  a  pretty 
plant. 

TuLiPA  Billiettiana  is  a  most  attactive  recent 
introduction.  It  has  ample  undulated  foliage,  and 
produces  two  or  three  scapes  from  a  bulb.  These 
grow  nearly  2  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  clear 
yellow  at  first,  and  after  a  few  days  become  flamed 
with  orange-scarlet.  It  lasts  a  long  time  in  bloom, 
and  is  a  fit  companion  to  T.  Gesneriana,  which  in 
stature  it  resembles. 

Cheieanthes  Menziesi  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct things  amongst  the  later  introductions.  It  is 
a  stemless  species,  with  a  deep  woody  root-stalk. 
The  leaves  are  hoary,  and  remind  one  of  sundry 
Convolvuli.  The  flowers,  produced  on  short  spike- 
lets,  are  pretty  and  very  sweet-scented. 

Myosotis  Rehsteineei  is  of  low,  compact, 
though  free  growth,  with  ample  leafage  and  deep 
blue  flowers,  which  are  almost  continuously  pro- 
duced during  the  summer  months.  It  does  best  in 
a  moist  position.  T.Smith. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Bedding  out. — Consequent  on  the  coldness  of  the 
weather  this  work  has  been  longer  than  usual  on 
hand,  but  it  is  now  finished,  the  last  that  was  done 
having  been  the  filling  in  of  beds  containing  large 
plants  with  smaller  carpeting  plants,  a  lot  of  which 
work  we  are  compelled  to  do  in  order  to  make  the 
large  plants  hold  out  to  the  end.  But  though  done 
from  necessity,  the  practice  is  a  desirable  one  to 
follow,  because  there  is  no  crowding  of  plants, 
each  tall  grower  having  space  enough  for  full 
development,  and  the  carpet  may  be  planted  as 
thickly  as  may  be  thought  desirable  without  in  any 
degree  detracting  from  the  effect  of  the  larger  sub- 
jects. The  selection  of  plants  for  undergrowth  is 
almost  entirely  composed  of  hardy  species,  the 
only  exception  being  in  favour  of  Alternanthera  for 
tender  foliaged  plants,  Harrison's  Musk  for  sub- 
tropicals,  Gnaphalium  lanatum  for  Castor-oils,  and 
Mesembryanthemum  for  succulents.  The  best 
amongst  the  manysuitable  hardy  plants  for  quickly 
covering  the  ground  are  Sedum  glauoum,  S.  corsi- 
cum,  S.  Lydium,  and  S.  acre  elegans  variegatum. 
These  are  all  excellent  associating  with  fine-foliagcd 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and  tuberous  Begonias, 
and  the  following  hardy  kinds  are  first-rate  as 
undergrowths  for  any  extra  large  growing  and  per- 
manent plants:  Antennaria  tomentosa,  Cerastium 
arvense  and  Biebersteini,  Helianthemums,  several 
kinds,  Leptinella  scariosa,  a  finely  cut- leaved  plant 
of  a  most  beautiful  shade  of  green ;  Lithospermum 
prostratum,  a  flat-growing  shrubby  perennial  that  is 
nearly  always  covered  with  handsome  small  flowers 
of  the  deepest  blue;  Lysimacbia  Nummularia  aurea 
(yellow-leaved  Creeping  Jenny),  a  grand  plant  for 
use  as  undergrowth  for  tall,  dark- foliaged  plants, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  golden  variegated  Thyme 
and  Balm  ;  the  latter  unless  exposed  to  full  light 
loses  its  variegation;  it  should  therefore  be  reserved 
for  the  most  open  positions.  Phlox  repfans  is 
another  excellent  permanent  carpeting  plant  with 
light  green  foliage,  and  in  spring  for  near  upon  six 
weeks  it  is  covered  with  bright  pink  flowers.  A'e- 
rocica  repens  is  another  equally  fine  plant  for  per- 
manent planting,  either  under  small  plants  or  on 
rockwork  to  droop  over  the  stones  and  root-work ; 
and  lastly,  the  green  and  variegated  shrubby  trailing 
Vincas  (Periwinkle)  may  be  used  with  excellent 
effect  as  undergrowth  to  ornamental  shrubs  of  any 
kind. 

Climbebs  — These,  In  common  with  every  depart- 
ment of  the  garden,  require  training  and  tying,  and 
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must  have  it,  or  the  growths  will  get  so  entangled 
together  that  injury  will  be  caused  by  breakages 
when  the  work  does  commence.  Roses  being  over- 
weighted with  flowers  are  having  first  attention,  and 
blight  on  them  is  so  bad  that  tying  in  to  trellis  must 
be  hastened  in  order  that  remedial  measures  may  be 
put  into  practice ;  soapsuds,  tobacco  water,  and  fre- 
quent drenchings  of  clear  water  with  the  hose  will 
be  practised  till  the  plants  are  clean.  Clematises  are 
rarely  troubled  with  insects,  but  they  are  now  grow- 
ing so  fast  as  to  render  training  of  the  shoots  a 
work  of  difficulty  if  left  to  themselves  more  than  a 
week,  and  the  same  is  true  of  newly  planted  Vir- 
ginian Creepers,  except  the  variety  A'eitchi,  which 
always  takes  care  of  itself.  The  variegated  French 
Honeysuckle  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  climbers, 
and  at  the  present  time  with  its  profusion  of  new 
growth  no  climber  excels  it  in  beauty.  I  planted  a 
quantity  lately  to  train  to  some  stout  iron  uprights 
that  support  a  trellis  for  climbers,  and  the  effect 
now  that  the  uprights  are  covered  is  exceedingly 
neat.  This  plant  also  bears  pinching  or  stopping 
with  impunity,  and  thus  forms  a  fine  bush.  In 
this  form  we  have  a  quantity  growing  round  the 
sides  of  some  raised  basket  beds,  and  nothing  could 
look  better.  Wistaria  sinensis  is  another  of  our 
best  climbing  plants.  The  word  climber  does  not 
represent  the  full  meaning  as  to  the  best  way  to  use 
this  plant.  I  prefer  to  call  it  a  first-rate  drooping 
or  festooning  plant,  and  to  this  mode  of  training 
the  flowers  lend  themselves  well.  We  have  it  grow- 
ing in  festoon  fashion  over  an  archway  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  and  it  is  so  fine  and  the  flowers  are 
so  sweet,  that  had  I  half  a  dozen  arches  of  a  similar 
kind,  I  would  treat  them  in  like  fashion,  and  if  ob- 
jection were  made  to  its  deciduous  nature,  and  con- 
sequent bareness  in  the  winter,  that  objection 
might  easily  be  met  by  covering  the  wall  with  Ivy. 

Flowering  shrubs.— The  beauty  displayed  by 
masses  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  at  the  present 
time  makes  one  regret  that  everybody  cannot  see 
them,  and  some  cannot  grow  them,  not  from  any 
fault  of  their  own,  but  for  lack  of  suitable  soil. 
Peat  is,  of  course,  the  soil  for  them,  but  they  will  do 
fairly  well  in  any  staple  that  is  not  real  clay,  and 
that  is  not  impregnated  with  chalk  or  lime.  About 
here  the  soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  naturally  of  a 
peaty  nature,  but  we  have  all  sorts,  from  pure  light 
loam  to  stiff  clay,  and  even  in  this  last  Rhododen- 
drons do  very  well  if  the  drainage  is  thoroughly 
done.  Chalk  and  lime  in  the  soil  are  the  ingredients 
the  plants  do  not  relish,  and  so  long  as  these  are 
present  it  is  useless  to  expect  them  to  thrive.  As  a  \ 
substitute  for  peat  there  is  nothing  better  than  leaf- 
mould,  but  it  is  too  light  of  itself,  and  therefore 
there  should  be  mixed  with  it  an  equal  bulk  of  fresh 
loam.  It  is  the  same  in  respect  of  Azaleas  and 
Kalmias,  and  it  is  quite  useless  to  expect  a  regular 
display  of  these  flowers  it  peat  is  not  present  in  the 
soil  naturally  or  is  added.  To  carry  out  the  latter 
is  expensive,  but  to  get  such  a  wealth  of  beauty  as 
the  shrubs  now  in  question  present  is  worth  a  good 
deal.  The  flowering  period  of  Rhododendrons  may 
be  made  to  extend  over  something  like  a  couple  of 
months  if  care  be  taken  to  make  the  selection  to 
include  the  very  earliest  as  well  as  the  latest  flower- 
ing kinds,  though  this  (flowering)  is  not  their 
greatest  merit,  that  being  their  beauty  as  evergreen 
shrubs  alone  all  the  year  round.  There  are  such 
quantities  here,  that  to  pick  off  the  seed-pods  from 
all  is  quite  impracticable,  but  an  eft'ort  is  made  to 
do  as  many  as  possible,  and  those  thus  favoured  are 
the  finest  sorts  and  in  the  most  conspicuous  places. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  operation  being  of 
immense  benefit,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
8iz3  of  the  flower-heads  the  following  year.  They 
should  be  picked  off  directly  the  flowers  have  fallen, 
because  young  growth  is  produced  rapidly  at  this 
stage,  and  if  their  removal  be  delayed  some  of  the 
young  shoots  are  sure  to  get  destroyed. 

General  work. — There  is  a  formidable  pro- 
gramme of  this  on  hand,  the  most  pressing  being 
the  tying  up  of  perennials,  such  as  Paeonies,  Del- 
phiniums, Pyrethrums,  Potentillas,  Lilies,  Phloxes, 
Pinks,  &c.  To  prevent  a  bunchy  appearance,  use 
two  or  three  sticks  instead  of  one  for  each  plant. 
They  cm  then  be  tied  loosely  without  fear  of  losing 
any  of  the  foliage,  owing  to  the  stems  being  drawn 


close  together.  To  thin  out  the  seedlings  of  Migno- 
nette and  other  annuals,  and  plant  out  in  open  spots 
any  spare  bedding  plants.  Bedding  plants,  one  and 
all,  to  mulch  with  cocoa  fibre,  and  thus  by  a  couple 
of  days'  labour  and  the  expenditure  of  a  sovereign 
in  fibre,  save  many  days'  labour  of  watering,  and,  not 
least,  gain  a  quicker  growth  of  plants.  Then  comes 
pegging  down  of  such  plants  as  require  it,  and 
tying  up  of  Dahlias,  Abutilons,  Fuchsias,  and,  in 
fact,  of  all  plants  likely  to  be  damaged  if  not  done. 

W.  WlLDSMITH. 


Books. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  PANSY.* 

This  little  book  will  doubtless  prove  a  boon  to  all 
lovers  of  the  Pansy,  as  it  is  published  at  a  price 
which  places  it  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest 
amateur,  to  whom,  as  the  author  remarks,  the  Pansy 
owes  more  of  its  popularity  than  to  the  professional 
gardener.  It  is  the  work  of  one  who,  having  been 
impressed  in  youth  with  the  simple  and  quiet  beauty 
of  the  Pansy,  became  an  enthusiast  and  turned  his 
attention  to  the  improvement  and  raising  of  new 
varieties.  The  experience  gained  is  here  given  in 
concise  and  practical  form,  especially  in  the  two 
chapters  on  propagation  from  seed  and  from  cut- 
tings. According  to  Mr.  Lister's  experience,  Sep- 
tember is  the  best  month  to  put  in  cuttings,  and 
from  these  cuttings  a  good  stock  is  attainable  for 
planting  out  the  following  spring.  We  find  some 
kinds  hardier  than  others,  and  by  dividing  and 
planting  some  of  these  hardier  kinds  in  the  autumn 
an  early  bloom  is  obtained.  The  rest  of  the  book  is 
written  more  from  an  exhibition  standpoint,  doubt- 
less because  the  Pansy  is  greatly  exhibited  in 
Scotland,  where  there  are  several  Pansy  societies 
working  for  the  improvement  of  this  flower  alone. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  these  new  varieties  can 
hardly  be  called  improvements,  for  many  of  the 
large  show  flowers  are  coarse  and  vulgar-looking 
when  compared  with  the  clear,  soft,  and  delicate 
colours  of  many  of  the  beautiful  selfs.  We  are  in- 
debted much  to  the  florists  for  the  patience  and 
attention  they  bestow  on  some  of  our  flowers,  but  in 
their  enthusiasm  there  is  a  danger  of  going  to  the 
extreme. 

Nature  has  given  the  Pansy  flower  a  shape  of  its 
own,  and  has  endowed  it  with  soft  and  quiet  hues, 
such  as  the  delicate  self  yellow  of  our  native  Viola 
lutea,  or  the  exquisite  harmonious  blendings  of  V. 
tricolor.  Man  steps  in  to  improve  on  Nature,  and 
decrees  "  that  the  outline  of  the  flower  shall  be  a 
perfect  circle,"  that  the  colours  shall  not  be  blended, 
but  contrasted,  so  that  in  two-coloured  flowers  any 
blotch  or  margin  which  appears  upon  the  ground 
colour  shall  be  of  exactly  the  same  shade  and  size 
or  width  on  every  petal  as  if  designed  and  set  out 
with  compasses.  This  at  once  breaks  down  the 
fundamental  principle  on  which  Nature  usually 
works— that  of  avoiding  rigid  distinction,  and 
choosing  rather  simple  and  easy  gradations — and 
sets  up  instead  an  artificial  rule  which  tends  towards 
formalism.  In  many  of  the  show  Pansies  it  is 
the  sharply  contrasted  geometrical  blotches  that 
detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  ground  colour  and 
look  coarse  in  themselves. 

The  Pansy  is  worthy  of  something  more  than 
merely  to  be  grown  for  exhibition  with  a  paper 
collar  round  its  neck.  This  is  a  defect  in  Pansy 
exhibiting  that  might  well  be  remedied,  for  if  the 
Rose  can  be  cut  and  shown  with  its  own  foliage, 
why  not  a  Pansy  ? 

In  the  moister  and  cooler  climate  of  Scotland  the 
Pansy  generally  does  best,  but  there  are  many  gar- 
dens in  England  where  the  culture  of  the  Pansy 
would  be  the  means  of  introducing  quite  a  new 
type  of  floral  beauty.  Pansy  raisers  have  given  us 
a  strain  compact  in  habit  of  growth,  and  hence  ap- 
propriately called  Tufted  Pansies,  which  are  very 
free  flowering,  and  the  flowers  are  mostly  of  one 
clear  decided  colour,  embracing  all  the  various  and 
intervening  shades  of  white,  yellow,  blue,  and  purple. 

■  "Truatiso  on  the  Cultivation  of  tho  ransy."  By  Ale.x. 
Lister,    raielcy  ;  Alexander  Gaidnei-. 


In  gardens  where  the  Pansy  has  been  cultivated  it 
has  generally  been  for  the  purpose  of  spring  bedding, 
which  system  was  a  necessary  evil  and  did  not  do 
justice  to  the  flower,  for  it  often  happened  when 
the  Pansy  was  at  its  best  it  had  to  be  pulled  away 
to  make  room  for  the  summer  occupants. 

A  mass  of  one  colour  is  always  more  effective 
than  a  complicated  mixture,  but  these  masses  are 
generally  produced  in  some  geometric  shape ;  whereas 
a  bold,  free  group  of  any  of  these  tufted  Pansies, 
one  of  the  pure  whites,  of  which  there  are  several, 
or  one  of  those  delicate  blues  which  rival  the  sky 
in  clearness  and  transparency,  beneath  a  group  of 
some  handsome  Rose,  will  make  a  picture  in  spring 
or  early  summer,  and  as  the  Pansy  gets  tired  the 
Rose  commences  to  grow,  giving  a  succession  of 
flower  while  the  Pansy  is  grateful  for  the  partial 
shade. 

Pansy  shows  and  enthusiasts  will  probably  con- 
tinue, and  one  cannot  blame  a  florist  for  endeavour- 
ing to  supply  whatever  is  in  demand,  whether  for 
beauty,  novelty,  or  fashion,  but  whilst  these  show 
Pansies  are  not  the  proper  class  for  adorning  the 
garden,  there  is  a  class  the  merits  of  which  needed 
pointing  out  to  cultivators  and  Pansy  lovers.  That 
Mr.  Lister  possesses  some  of  these  beautiful  selfs  is 
evidenced  by  a  gathering  of  flowers  sent  with  the 
book,  and  in  these  we  have  a  mine  that  cannot  be 
too  freely  worked.  A.  H. 


Garden    Flora. 

PLATE  653. 

BULBOUS  IRISES. 

(with  a  coloured    plate   of    I.   HISTEIO,  EOSEN- 
BACHIANA,  TERSICA,  AND    KOLPAKOW.SKIANA.  *) 

Amongst  the  loveliest  of  our  spring  flowers, 
these  bulbous  Irises  are  held  in  high  esteem  by 
all  those  who  take  a  real  interest  in  their  gar- 
dens. The  majority  of  them  are  found  in  dry, 
exposed  situations  in  the  Mediterranean  region, 
Turkestan,  and  elsewhere,  and  may  be  grown 
even  in  quantity  with  comparative  ease  in  almost 
any  garden.  I.  reticulata  and  var.  sophenensis, 
Krelagei,  and  its  charming  variety  cyanea,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  detailed  notice  here, 
although  in  passing  we  may  note  that  the  netted 
Iris  at  least  are  subject  to  a  disease  which  affects 
the  bulbs  and  renders  them  entirely  useless  for 
flowering  purposes.  This  we  believe  to  be 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  the  presence  of 
vegetable  matter  in  a  decaying  state  in  the  soil, 
as  we  have  always  seen  that  those  bulbs  nearest 
to  the  leaf  soil  were  most  afl'ected.  At  any  rate, 
we  have  entirely  baffled  the  disease  by  clearing 
out  tlie  old  soil  and  using  pure  loam  and 
coarse,  gritty  sand.  A  very  sunny  position, 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east,  as  winds 
from  these  directions  are  very  injurious  to  the 
blooms  in  spring,  should  be  chosen.  The  bulbs 
should  be  lifted  and  dried  annually  as  soon  as 
all  growth  has  ceased  and  the  leaves  died  off, 
planting  again  from  a  fortnight  to  a  month  later. 
The  English  and  Spanish  I.  xiphioides  and  I. 
Xiphion  have  now  attained  great  perfection,  and 
may  be  had  in  almost  endless  variety,  the 
colours  and  markings  being  most  gorgeous  and 
fantastic,  and  as  the  bulbs  may  be  grown  in  the 
ordinary  mixed  border,  there  is  no  excuse  what- 
ever for  their  absence  fron;  the  garden.  They 
rarely  ever  fail,  and  are  enhanced  by  the  fact  of 
their  late  flowering  habit,  carrying  the  flowering 
even  beyond  the  germanica  and  pallida  groups. 
No  chance  should  bo  lost  of  raising  I.  reticulata 
and  Krelagei  from  .seed  should  an  opportunity 
present  itself,  as  wonderful  variety  may  be  had, 
and  the  seedlings  flower  in  three  or  four  years 
from  seed.     The  seed  should,  however,  be  sown 


^  Drawn  for  Tin;  Gari'EN  in  ^Ir.  Ware's  nursery,  at  Tot- 
tenham, by  II.  G.  Mood,  February  liS,  1SS8,  and  litliographcd 
'  and  i)rintfcd  by  G.  Suvcroyns. 
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as  soon  as  gatliered  and  left  in  a  cool  frame 
shaded  from  bright  sunshine.  The  variety 
aophenensis  of  the  netted  Iris,  introduced  only 
a  few  years  from  the  hill-sides  near  Kharput, 
Asia  Minor,  is  quite  distinct  in  colour,  though 
otherwise  not  much  different  from  the  type.  I. 
Krelagei  cyanea  is  a  most  lovely  little  plant, 
bright  sky-blue,  and  one  of  the  earliest.  I. 
sisyrincliium,  scorpioides,  Boisaieri,  and  others 
are  all  beautiful  in  their  way,  and  worth  a 
trial. 

The  Caucasian  Ibis  (I.  caucasica). — This  plant 
has  been  in  cultivation  for  many  years,  but  seems 
to  be  giving  way  to  the  more  showy  species,  such 
as  those  figured  in  the  annexed  plate.  Where  va- 
riety is  desired,  however,  it  may  be  grown  in  small 
quantity  and  will  be  found  perfectly  hardy  in  the 
open  air,  producing  its  pale  greenish  white  flowers 
in  February  and  March.  Iris  caucasica  has  been 
confounded  with  a  plant  which  we  have  received 
from  the  Continent  as  I.  orchioides,  and  though 
now  grown  as  a  variety  of  caucasica,  Dr.  Foster 
seems  inclined  to  give  it  a  specific  distinction. 
Whatever  its  difference  from  caucasica  may  be  to 
the  botanist,  the  gardener  has  in  this  (I.  orchioides) 
a  really  beautiful  golden  yellow  flower,  produced  in 
plenty,  and  at  a  time  when  blooms  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  in  demand.  It  is  hardy,  like  its  near  ally, 
but  we  have  always  considered  it  too  good  to  leave 
to  the  mercy  of  battering  rains  and  mud  splashes, 
and  find  it  perfectly  amenable  to  pot  culture  in  an 
unheated  house.  It  flowers  in  February,  and  is  not 
mentioned  in  Baker's  monograph. 

I.  FILIFOLIA. — This  is  a  most  lovely  species, 
native  of  Spain,  where  it  was  found  by  Boissier  on 
sandy  calcareous  rocks  on  the  Sierra  Bermeja  at 
3000  feet  to  4000  feet  elevation.  It  is  said  to  be 
wild  also  in  Morocco,  where  it  grows  in  company 
with  the  better  known  I.  tingitana.  In  I.  filifolia 
the  leaves  are  narrow  and  long  at  flowering  time, 
the  blooms  when  produced  being  violet-purple,  2 
inches  to  3  inches  in  diameter.  It  requires  rather 
more  care  than  the  others,  and  almost  refuses  to 
produce  flowers  in  the  open  unless  the  bulbs  are 
well  roasted  against  a  south  wall.  I.  tingitana, 
which  is  a  near  ally,  is  a  native  of  Morocco,  differ- 
ing by  its  larger  leaves,  taller  stems,  and  having 
larger  and  darker  maroon-coloured  flowers.  The 
only  really  successful  way  of  dealing  with  this 
species  is  to  grow  it  in  pots  in  rich  light  soil. 

Lebanon  Iris  (I.  Histrio)— No.  1  in  the  accom- 
panying plate— is  a  very  distinct  and  extremely 
showy  species  deserving  fuller  recognition  than  it 
seems  at  present  to  be  receiving.  It  is  nearly  allied 
to  the  netted  Iris,  differing  in  the  spathe  valves 
being  whitish  instead  of  green,  both  the  leaves  and 
flower-stem  being  taller,  the  flowers  larger  and 
broader  in  all  their  parts  and  produced  earlier,  and 
lacking  the  fragrance  that  characterises  both  I. 
reticulata  and  I.  Krelagei.  It  is,  however,  none  the 
less  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden,  the  colour  of 
its  flowers  being  quite  different  from  that  of  either 
of  those  mentioned  above,  in  addition  to  its  bloom- 
ing so  much  earlier.  We  are  told  that  in  favoured 
places  in  England  it  has  flowered  before  Christmas 
in  the  open  air.  The  leaves  are  awl-shaped,  four- 
cornered,  slightly  glaucous  and  well  developed, 
while  the  flowers  are  as  yet  in  the  bud  state. 
The  flowers  when  fully  open  are  about  '.'>  inches  in 
diameter,  standards  narrow,  self  lilac,  the  falls 
much  broader,  light  blue,  with  large  blue-purple 
blotches  or  spots  on  a  creamy  ground,  with  a  bright 
golden  crest  through  the  middle.  Native  of 
Lebanon  ;  introduced  about  1873. 

I.  .juncea  (Rush-leaved  Iris),  called  Buphane 
stylosa  by  Salisbury  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  1,  p.  305,  and  cultivated  by  him 
in  1801,  flowering  the  following  year.  None  of  those 
planted  in  the  open  air  (he  says)  lived  and  those  in 
pots  dwindled  away,  becoming  less  and  less  every 
year,  and  at  last  sending  out  only  one  or  two  fibres 
nearly  as  thick  as  the  bulb  itself.  This  Iris  appears 
to  be  extremely  rare  now ;  we  have  only  seen  it  in 
flower  once.  It  very  likely  requires  greater  ex- 
tremes in  drought  and  moisture  than  our  climate 


affords,  and  is  in  consequence  more  troublesome  to 
keep;  the  fiowers  are  yellow,  medium-sized,  the 
leaves  narrow  and  Rush-like.  Native  of  Algeria; 
flowering  in  July. 

iKis  KoLPAKOWSKiANA(No.  4  in  the  accompany- 
ing coloured  plate)  is  another  close  ally  of  I.  reticu- 
lata, introduced  to  our  gardens  from  Turkestan 
about  1878.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open  air, 
flowering  about  the  same  time  as  reticulata,  and 
very  effective  in  groups.  Seeing  that  it  is  now  fairly 
plentiful  in  the  trade,  we  may  soon  hope  to  see  it 
more  generally  grown.  The  chief  difference  from 
the  netted  Iris  is  in  the  bulb  and  leaves.  The  bulb 
is  roundish  or  globose,  about  half  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, the  outer  coat  composed  of  open  reticulated 
fibre.  The  four  to  six  leaves  are  narrow,  linear, 
deeply  channelled  on  the  inner  face,  with  a  central 
band  or  rib  like  a  Crocus  leaf,  pale  green  without 
the  glaucous  tint  usual  to  this  group.  The  falls  are 
deep  violet-purple,  with  a  beardless  bright  yellow 
keel  from  which  are  purplish  branchings ;  the  stan- 
dards are  pale  self  lilac  with  creamy  anthers. 
Plentiful  in  fields  near  Wernage,  in  Turkestan. 

The  Pbhsian  Ibis  (I.  persica)— No.  3  of  our 
plate— has  a  wide  geographical  distribution,  extend- 
ing from  Asia  Minor  to  Persia,  and  found,  we  are 
told,  at  elevations  as  high  as  6000  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  and  in  the  south  of  England,  at  any  rate, 
perfectly  hardy  in  the  open  air.  It  was  cultivated 
in  our  gardens  in  Parkinson's  time  as  early  as  1629, 
that  writer  remarking  that  it  was  very  rare  and 
seldom  bore  flowers.  The  Persian  Iris  is  a  great 
favourite  with  growers  of  the  bulbous  section  of 
this  genus,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish 
and  English  kinds,  is  perhaps  more  largely  grown 
than  any  other.  Its  flowers  are  extremely  beautiful 
and  sweet,  emitting  a  delicious  fragrance  resembling 
that  of  Violets.  Out  of  doors  it  is  the  first  to  greet 
us  in  early  spring,  its  flowers  generally  being  in  per- 
fection about  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of 
March.  This  early-flowering  habit  necessitates  its 
being  planted  in  a  somewhat  sheltered  position, 
otherwise  the  flowers  get  damaged  by  heavy  rains 
and  other  causes,  and  their  beauty  lost.  It  may  be 
planted  in  the  ordinary  border,  but  a  light  sandy 
soil,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  suits  it  better  than 
any  other.  It  is  said,  also,  to  be  well  adapted  for 
growing  in  Hyacinth  glasses,  but  as  we  have  neither 
seen  it  nor  tried  it,  we  are  unable  to  recommend  it 
to  others.  The  bulb  is  oval  in  shape,  producing  five 
or  six  pale  green  leaves,  about  ij  inches  long,  1  inch 
broad  at  the  base,  sharp  pointed,  and  keeled  on  the 
under  side.  The  scape,  which  is  one  or  two-flowered, 
rarely  exceeds  2  inches  or  3  inches  in  height,  the 
blooms  bright  sky  blue,  the  falls  marked  with  a  yel- 
low streak,  having  a  deep  purple  spot  at  the  base 
and  on  each  side.  A  few  flowers  will  scent  a  whole 
apartment. 

I.  RosBNBACHlANA.— This,  a  good  idea  of  which 
is  given  in  No.  2  in  the  plate,  and  undoubtedly  the 
most  charming  Iris  of  this  section  yet  introduced, 
was  found  by  Albert  Von  Regel  a  year  or  two  ago 
on  the  mountains  of  East  Buchara,  Turkestan,  at 
an  elevation  of  6000  feet  to  7000  feet,  and  proved  quite 
hardy  out  of  doors  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  St. 
Petersburg.  It  is  found  wild,  we  are  told,  in  two 
varieties  both  growing  together,  the  flowers  of  one 
form  being  blue,  those  of  the  other  of  a  fine  violet. 
The  bulbs  of  both  the  varieties  are  small,  with  thin 
tunics,  never  reticulated,  as  in  the  netted  Iris.  _  The 
three  to  five  leaves  are  linear-lanceolate,  pointed, 
at  the  time  of  flowering  short,  but  as  the  season 
advances,  increasing  in  length.  The  flowers 
are  on  long  tubes,  the  falls  oval,  at  the  forepart 
blunt,  the  inner  broader  than  usual.  Dr.  Foster 
flowered  the  blue  variety  and  Herr  Max  Leichtlin 
the  violet  one. 

The  Snake's-head  Ibis  (I.  tuberosa)— This 
does  not  perhaps  belong  here,  but  we  have  found  it 
of  suftioient  interest  to  grow  in  quantity,  and  add  it 
to  the  Xiphions  with  the  hope  that  others  may  be 
induced  to  try  it.  The  directions  usually  given  with 
this  species,  i.e.,  a  dry  gravelly  soil,  I  find  quite  un- 
suitable. It  requires  a  good  rich  and  deep  soil, 
with  the  roots  planted  well  down  out  of  harm's  way, 
and  with  such  treatment  it  flowers  regularly.  Its 
five  or  six  leaves  are  long,  quadrangular,  dark  green. 


supporting  a  one-flowered  scape,  the  flowers  being 
dark  greenish  yellow  with  a  purple  blotch  on  thefalls. 
It  flowers  in  April,  and  appears  to  have  been  culti- 
vated by  Gerard  in  1597.  Also  called  Hermodac- 
tylus  (Salisbury, Transactions  Horticultural  Society, 
1,  305). 

I.  Vabtani. — This  is  a  new  species  of  merit  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  Foster,  of  Cambridge,  through  Dr. 
A'artan  of  the  Medical  Mission,  Nazareth,  under  the 
impression,  we  believe,  that  they  were  bulbs  of  I. 
Histrio.  Dr.  Foster  says  it  differs  from  I.  Histrio 
in  the  bulbs  being  more  pointed  and  of  a  longer, 
more  slender  oval  form,  the  falls  having  a  very 
narrow  claw,  which  is  crested.  There  are  other 
minor,  though  Important,  differences,  suflBcient  to 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  bulbous  Irises  known 
to  us.  The  standards  are  narrow,  brownish  yellow, 
marked  with  deeper  lines;  falls  yellow,  and  greenish 
with  lilac  lines.  It  ^flowers  early,  its  exact  locality 
in  Palestine  not  being  known.  D.  K. 
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WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  GOOD  TOMATO. 

Opinions  vary  as  to  what  would  be  rightly 
termed  a  really  good  Tomato.  Solidity  would 
appear  to  find  most  favour  with  the  Americans, 
and  as  they  number  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  Tomato  lovers  than  we  do  in  this  country,  it 
would  appear  presumptuous  to  differ  from  them. 
What  they  and  many  in  this  country  describe 
as  first-class  varieties  are  any  that  are  solid, 
heavy,  and  with  but  few  seeds.  In  reality  these 
very  solid  varieties,  of  which  Trophy  is  the  beat 
known  type,  consist  largely  of  core ;  whereas 
what  I  .should  term  a  good  fruit  would  contain 
a  full  complement  of  seeds  and  plenty  of  pulp. 
I  fail  to  find  anything  objectionable  in  the 
seeds,  and  those  eating  the  fruit  are  not  incon- 
venienced in  any  way  by  them,  while  the  pulp 
accompanying  the  seeds  is  the  most  pleasing 
portion  of  the  fruit.  It  is  possible  to  have  fruit 
of  one  variety  either  largely  composed  of  core 
or  with  plenty  of  seeds  and  pulp,  this  being 
respectively  either  the  result  of  an  imperfect  or 
perfect  set.  Believing  in  the  advantages  attend- 
ing the  production  of  abundance  of  seed,  this 
both  affecting  the  appearance  as  well  as  quality 
of  the  fruit,  it  is  always  my  aim  to  either  arti- 
ficially impregnate  the  flowers,  or,  at  any  rate, 
to  assist  Nature  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  neither  bees  nor  any  other  winged 
insect  that  I  am  aware  of  will  approach  Tomato 
flowers ;  the  former,  in  fact,  will  not  go  near 
thorn,  even  when  shut  up  in  a  house  for  the 
purpose  of  fertilising  the  Tomatoes.  In  the 
open  air  the  wind  distributes  the  pollen,  and,  as 
a  rule,  more  seeds  are  found  in  open-air  fruit 
than  in  those  under  glass,  but  only  in  such 
seasons  as  1888  is  there  sufficient  heat  to  pro- 
perly ripen  the  fruit.  Usually  house-grown 
fruit,  although  less  perfectly  set,  are  the  best  in 
point  of  quality,  although  such  was  not  the  case 
last  year.  When  plenty  of  air  is  admitted  to 
Tomatoes  under  glass  these  set  fairly  well,  es- 
pecially if  the  pollen  is  distributed  by  smartly 
tapping  the  bunches  of  bloom  when  quite  dry. 
The  earliest  fruit  may  be  similarly  set,  always 
supposing  that  the  plants  are  not  placed  in  a 
shady  or  badly  ventilated  position.  We  have 
also  frequently  efl'ectcd  a  good  set  by  gently  rub- 
biug  the  fertilising  parts  of  the  flowers  together, 
or  the  pollen  may  be  distributed  with  the  aid 
of  a  camel's-hair  brush.  The  Old  Red  is  not 
generally  considered  of  excellent  quality,  but 
we  have  up  to  the  present  time  (May  28)  cut  not 
less  than  20  lbs.  of  fruit  from  plants  in  pots  of 
tliis  variety,  which  are  still  carrying  heavy 
crops,  and  the  flavour  is  first-rate.  These  plants 
were  raised  from  seed  late  in  January,  and 
much  trouble  was  taken  in  order  to  secure  a  good 
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set.  The  Dwarf  Orangefield,  grown  by  a  friend 
from  cuttings,  and  whicli  was  earlier  than  our 
seedlings,  is  at  this  time  quite  delicious,  and 
this  old  favourite  has  plenty  of  seed  and  pulp, 
but  scarcely  any  core.  If  either  of  these  and  a 
few  other  varieties  fail  to  set  properly  they  are 
apt  to  become  hollow,  and  are  therefoi'e  rather 
disappointing,  especially  as  far  as  weight  and 
sale  are  concerned. 

That  the  solid-fruited  varieties  keep  in  good 
condition  much  longer  than  those  forming  more 
seeds  and  pulp  1  readily  admit,  and  it  is  this 
good-keeping  quality  that  has  helped  to  make 
them  the  most  popular.  None  are  really  im- 
proved by  keeping  them  a  day  after  they  are 
once  ripe,  quite  the  contrary  being  the  case  ; 
and  it  is  the  stale,  flat,  and  insipid  fruit  that 
has  led  to  so  many  Tomato  lovers  being  rather 
prejudiced  against  it  at  the  outset.  Freshness 
being  so  much  in  their  favour  is  a  decided 
advantage  to  English  growers  for  the  market, 
the  imported  fruit  rarely  fetching  anything  like 
the  prices  obtaintd  by  those  home-grown. 
Private  growers  should  bear  this  fact  in  mind, 
and  never  keep  their  fruit  lying  about  several 
days  before  eating  iK  Those  who  appreciate 
good  Tomatoes  will  like  to  have  them  direct 
from  the  plants,  and  thousands  of  Tomato  lovers 
will  gather  and  eat  them  like  Apples.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  smooth,  round-fruited  varieties 
have  a  tendency  to  crack  before  they  are  fully 
ripe,  and  as  it  is  not  always  practicable  to  give 
more  air  in  order  to  check  this,  the  fruit  mu&t  be 
cut  early  and  ripened,  but  not  baked,  on  a  warm 
shelf.  Tlie  variety  called  Perfection  thus  ripened 
fully  deserves  its  name,  and  Hackwood  Park, 
Acme,  and  Hathaway 's  Excelsior  are  also  of  ex- 
cellent quality  when  cut  early  and  ripened  ofl' 
the  plants. 

The  question  is  often  asked.  Why  are  not 
Tomatoes  used  as  dessert  fruits  !  The  Banana 
and  other  insipid,  because  badly  ripened,  exotic 
fruits  are  largely  used  for  dessert  purposes,  and 
I  hold  that  a  well-ripened  Tomato  is  quite  equal, 
if  not  superior  to  these.  At  present  it  is 
not  the  fashion  to  place  them  on  the  table  by 
way  of  giving  a  variety  to  the  dessert,  but  this 
may  eventually  be  changed.  During  May  and 
June,  when  good  Tomatoes  may  easily  be  had 
in  quantity,  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  dessert 
fruits,  and  numerous  housekeepers  would  gladly 
introduce  tliem  if  only  they  dared.  It  is  my  belief 
that  many  of  the  wealthier  classes  have  not  yet 
acquired  a  fondness  for  Tomatoes.  Let  anyone 
who  wishes  to  acquire  a  liking  for  Tomatoes 
commence  with  a  medium-sized  fruit  only  just 
ripe  and  eat  this  in  an  uncooked  state,  or 
sliced  as  a  salad,  with  a  dressing  of  oil,  vinegar, 
salt  and  pepper.  If  he  fails  at  the  first  attempt 
it  will  not  be  long  before  he  thoroughly  relishes 
them,  and  will  perhaps  soon  eat  them  as  readily 
a.B  Apples  or  other  popular  fruits. 

Tomatoes  rank  among  the  most  showy  fruits, 
and  would  be  most  ornamental  on  a  dessert 
tible.  They  vary  surprisingly  in  size,  form,  and 
colour,  as  well  as  flavour.  Some  hang  in  clusters, 
like  Red  Currants  ;  others  resemble  Cherries  ; 
and  there  are  also  Plum,  Pear,  and  egg-shaped 
varieties.  Unfortunately,  none  of  the  very  small- 
fruited  varieties  are  good  in  quality,  and  till 
they  are  improved  ia  this  resjiect  they  are  suit- 
able only  for  garnishing.  Greengage  and  the 
newer  Golden  Queen  are  both  very  ornamental 
and  excellent  in  quality,  and  these,  selected 
ruit  of  Perfection,  Orangnfield,  and  other  good 
varieties  might  well  lie  dished  up  for  dessert 
purposes.  I'or  salads,  or  eating  in  ,an  uncooked 
state,  medium  .'^ized  and  not  over-ripe  fruit 
ought  to  be  selected,  while  the  larger  ones,  or 
any  slightly  over-ripe,  arc  suitable  for  either 


baking  or  making  into  sauce.  For  the  markets, 
or  for  the  town  house,  the  fruit  ought  to  be 
packed  before  they  are  soft,  as  any  sent  to  a 
distance  when  fully  ripe  will  keep  badly,  and  be 
also  much  impaired  in  quality  by  the  time  they 
reach  the  table.  As  I  have  attempted  to 
show,  it  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the  variety 
when  the  quality  is  inferior,  so  much  n^ore  de- 
pending upon  the  fruit  being  perfectly  set, 
ripened  well,  and  thoroughly  fresh.  Good 
cultivation  improves  the  quality  of  Tomatoes 
as  well  as  various  other  fruits,  and  there  is  a 
proper  time  to  use  them.  W.  Iggulden. 


TOMATOES. 
We  hear  from  time  to  time  of  the  relative  values  of 
this,  that,  and  some  other  varieties  of  Tomatoes, 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  taking  any  half 
dozen  of  the  most  esteemed  forms,  there  is  really 
any  choice  between  them.  This  remark  specially 
applies  to  all  that  round,  smooth- fruited  section 
which  are  known  generally  as  Perfection  strains, 
because  they  all  originated  from  the  same  source 
and  have  all  the  same  characteristics.  It  is  in- 
vidious to  name  special  varieties,  and  I  have  no 
wish  to  decry  any,  but  it  is  certain  that  aU  the  finer 
round  forms  date  with  us  from  Hatbaway's  Excel- 
sior, which,  introduced  from  America  where  Toma- 
toes were  largely  grown  before  we  took  them  in 
hand,  gave  us  all  that  we  now  have  in  productive- 
ness and  beauty  of  fruits,  but  lacked  the  size  since 
seen.  It  was  but  natural  that  growers  of  Hatba- 
way's Excelsior  in  all  directions  should  commence 
to  save  seed  from  the  finest  or  selected  fruits  ;  in 
other  cases  some  crossed  Excelsior  with  the  larger- 
fruited  Trophy,  and  obtained  again  almost  the  same 
results  as  others  did  by  mere'selection.  In  any  case 
wesawa  flood  of  fine  handsomeforms  break  out  all  at 
once  in  the  trade,  and  experience  has  since  shown 
that  these  deviated  from  each  other  hardly  a  hair's 
breadth;  indeed,  where  all  bad  been  working  with 
the  same  material  such  a  result  was  unavoidable. 
Two  so-called  varieties  were  recently  commented 
upon  by  a  writer  as  having  very  diverse  qualities, 
and  it  will  but  seive  to  show  how  easy  it  is  for 
imagination  to  run  riot  in  writing  of  Tomatoes 
when  I  state  that  the  two  so-called  varieties  are 
identical.  A  gardener  got  a  fine  .selection  from 
Hatbawaj's  Excelsior  and  grew  it,  giving  also  some 
seed  to  a  gardener  friend.  A  year  later  the  stock 
of  one  grower  went  to  one  seed  house  as  one  kind, 
and  that  from  the  other  to  a  second  firm  as  another 
kind,  both  quite  unknowingly  at  the  first,  for  there 
was  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  dfceive.  Without 
doubt  it  was  a  fine  selection,  and  remains  such. 
Still,  to  endeavour  to  show  that  so-called  varieties 
have  such  diverse  qualities  is  absurd.  Livingstone's 
Favourite,  or  Perfection,  is  practically  identical 
with  our  strains  of  Perfection.  Mix  plants  of  it 
with  any  half  dozen  of  our  best  rounded  forms  and 
I  will  defy  any  grower  to  select  them,  or  even  tell 
me  which  is  which  out  of  the  half  dozen  others. 
The  differences  in  habit  in  all  kinds  of  Tomatoes  are 
trifling  generally,  and  only  in  a  few  do  they  stand 
out  markedly,  but  in  the  Perfection  type  the  diver- 
gencies are  indeed  indiscernible.  The  simple 
tact  is  that  as  every  grower  for  seed  saves 
invariably  from  his  best  fruits,  the  very  same 
process  of  selection  is  going  on  universally,  and 
what  happens  to  one  happens  to  all. 

Crossing  produces  sometimes  very  erratic  results. 
Some  years  since  I  crossed  Excelsior  with  Green- 
gage, and  obtained  two  kinds,  Red  King  and 
Golden  Queen,  both  rather  larger  than  the  parent 
forms.  Out  of  seed  of  Red  King  came  next 
year  a  finer  yellow  form,  since  named  Prince  of 
Orange,  noted  at  the  trial  at  Chiswick  last 
year;  but  that  seems  now  to  be  identical  with 
Golden  Trophy  and  some  other  large-fruited  yel- 
low varieties — pretty  conclusive  proof  that  the 
same  results  are  being  obtained  in  several  directions 
from  the  same  means.  The  yellow-coloured  sorts 
are  but  diverse  coloured  forms  of  the  red  varieties, 
but  as  to  improved  flavour,  &c.,  I  cannot  see  any 
difference.  I  have  tried  very  hard  indeed  to  find 
extra  special  flavour  in  this  kind  or  that.     I  have 


found  in  the  stout,  firm,  handsome,  round  fruits 
greater  juiciness  and  fleshiness,  whilst  the  old 
sutured  forms  are  both  more  hollow  and  stringy. 
That  fact  shows  that  in  our  process  of  selection  we 
have  gained  in  weight  and  solidity,  as  well  as  in 
beauty,  but  the  same  good  qualities  are  found  in 
all  the  handsome  fruited  forms  alike.  We  are  a 
very  long  way  yet  from  having  a  Tomato  fit  to 
place  on  our  dessert  tables,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  grape,  plum,  pear,  currant,  and  other  diverse 
shaped  and  pretty  forms  all  tempting  in  appearance, 
but  disappointing  to  the  palate.  I  am  as  fond  of  a 
raw  Tomato  as  anyone,  and  have  a  high  relish  for  a 
ripe,  juicy  fruit.  None  the  less,  it  mnst  not  be  said 
that  we  can  class  Tomatoes  as  dessert  fruits.  Any- 
thingwhich  could  conduce  to  the  production  of  forms 
having  pleasant,  piquant  flavour,  and  especially  in 
the  matter  of  plum-shaped  kinds,  would  be  indeed 
meritorious.  Generally  there  are  three  forms  of 
Tomatoes  which  merit  attention  ;  the  early  and 
more  hardy  selections  suited  for  outdoor  culture, 
such  as,  first  early  and  open  air;  second,  the  large- 
fruited  and  very  prolific  forms  still  largely  grown 
for  market,  viz  ,  Main-crop,  Market  Red,  and  others; 
and,  finally,  the  gardener's  Tomato  jmr  excellence 
for  house  culture,  the  Perfection  types,  which  give 
such  wonderfully  handsome,  rich-coloured  samples 
and  excite  such  high  admiration.  We  have  re- 
markable fruitfulness,  rich  colour,  great  beauty, 
solidity,  and  exceeding  excellence,  but  still  want 
brisker  or  richer  flavour,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure 
that  element  raisers  should  work.  A.  D. 
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ASPABAGirS. 

Although  Asparagus  was  generally  late,  it  has 
more  than  compensated  for  this,  as,  in  this  district 
at  any  rate,  it  was  never  more  plentiful  and  good 
in  quality.  This  rapid  growth  will  have  had  a  rather 
weakening  effect  on  the  plants,  and  the  beds  ought 
not  to  be  cut  from  a  day  after  Peas  are  available  and 
fairly  abundant.  In  a  few  days  after  cutting  has 
ceased,  all  well-established  beds  should  be  gone 
over,  and  the  greater  portion  at  least  of  weakly 
growth  be  cut  out,  leaving  only  the  strongest  shoots. 
These  being  thus  given  plenty  of  room  will  eventu- 
ally form  strong  buds  for  the  foundation  of  a  good 
supply  of  fine  shoots  next  season.  Weeds  ought  to 
be  kept  under  either  with  the  aid  of  the  flat  hoe  or 
by  hand-weeding,  and  another  liberal  dressing  of 
salt  and  other  manures  will  not  be  thrown  away  on 
the  plants.  What  evidently  suits  Asparagus  is  a 
dry  soil  during  the  winter,  and  plenty  of  moisture 
in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  especially,  or  while 
active  top  and  root  growth  is  in  progress.  At  the 
present  time,  owing  to  the  comparatively  dry  state 
of  the  ground,  the  plants  would  be  much  benefited 
by  a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure,  followed  by  a 
mulching  of  strawy  manure,  leaf  soil,  short  grass, 
or  other  substitutes.  This,  on  naturally  dry  soil,  may 
prove  almost  indispensable,  as  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  another  dry  hot  season  being  expeiienced,  and 
even  on  richer  and  more  retentive  ground  a  summer 
mulching  is  preferable  to  a  heavy  autumn  or  early 
winter  dressing  of  manure.  Especially  should  newly 
planted  Asparagus,  and  also  any  growing  on  shallow 
and  only  slightly  prepared  or  untrenohcd  ground,  be 
mulched.  When  the  growths  are  fully  developed 
they  are  naturally  very  top-heavy,  and  liable  to  be 
blown  about  or  weighted  down  by  rains.  This,  in 
the  case  of  new  plantations,  is  most  injuiious  to 
the  plants,  and  all  strong  growths  ought  therefore 
to  be  lightly  supported  by  stakes.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  formidable  job,  as  any  common  stakes  will 
answer  the  purpose,  the  Asparagus  being  loosely 
hitched  up  to  these  with  the  aid  of  a  strip  or  strips 
of  raffia  or  matting.  Slugs  are  not  nearly  so  trouble- 
some to  us  this  season,  but  where  they  are  plentiful 
they  must  be  destroyed  in  seme  way,  or  otherwise 
they  will  skin  all  the  Asparagus  stems,  and  the 
plants  be  greatly  weakened  in  consequence. 

Early  Sayots. 

A  few  rows  of  these  are  frequently  of  good  service 
in  the  autumn,  and  seeing  how  little  room  they  re- 
quire, there  ought  to  be  no  excuse  for  not  plantirg 
some.      They   form  a   neat  edging  to  borders   or 
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breadths  of  other  winter  crops,  or  they  may  be 
planted  between  Brussels  Sprouts  or  Broccoli,  in 
succession  to  early  Potatoes,  between  which  the 
former  are  established.  Tom  Thumb,  Little  Pixie, 
King  Koffee,  and  earliest  Dwarf  Vienna  are  of  neat 
habit,  and  form  capital  hearts,  which  are  of  excel- 
lent quality,  long  before  severe  frosts  are  experi- 
enced. There  is  no  necessity  to  manure  and  dig 
ground  specially  for  them,  as  they  succeed  quite  as 
well  on  fairly  rich,  undug  soil.  The  plants  ought 
to  be  dibbled  out  from  the  seed  beds  before  they 
have  become  leggy,  and  may  be  set  about  12  inches 
apart  each  way.  Gilbert's  Universal,  if  raised  and 
put  out  early,  and  not  more  than  15  inches  apart 
each  way,  hearts  in  quickly,  and  is  very  tender  and 
mild  in  flavour  without  the  assistance  of  frost.  We 
have  had  this  variety  both  early  and  late  simply  by 
putting  out  successional  batches  from  one  seed  bed, 
AU  should  be  given  water  when  required  to  keep 
them  from  flagging  badly,  but  when  well  established 
a  light  moulding  up  is  all  the  further  attention 
needed. 

The  LiTEST  Broccoli. 
A  spell  of  exceptionally  hot  weather  naturally 
hastened  the  end  of  the  Broccoli  season,  and  we  shall 
have  none  after  June  l."i.  Ledsham's  Latest  of  All 
and  Late  Queen  have  done  us  good  service,  and  we 
never  had  these  now  well-known  varieties  finer  or 
better  in  quality.  Planted  on  firm  good  ground, 
or  say  in  succession  to  Strawberries,  a  failure  rarely 
occurs,  and  either  of  them  or  both  ought  to  be 
grown  wherever  late  Broccoli  are  appreciated.  Those 
who  grow  for  the  market  or  sell  their  surplus  pro- 
duce will  find  them  very  profitable  varieties,  the 
wholesale  price  this  season  being  Ss.  per  dozen,  and 
they  were  retailed  for  double  that  price.  Selection 
has  much  to  do  with  the  production  of  extra  late 
stocks  of  Broccoli,  and  if  one  or  more  perfect  heads 
are  available  af  terthe  rest  of  the  plants  have  been  cut 
over,  it  is  these  that  should  be  seeded.  It  is  useless, 
however,  to  attempt  improving  any  strains  of  Broc- 
coli if  inferior  varieties  also  are  allowed  to  flower 
at  the  same  time  In  the  neighbourhood,  unless  some 
provision  is  made  for  the  exclusion  of  bees.  Crosses 
are  not  diflicult  to  effect  between  any  members  of 
the  Brassica  tribe,  and  the  strain  of  Broccoli  may 
easily  be  "  poisoned"  by  the  pollen  of  Borecole. 

Thinning  Boot  Crops. 
Advantage  should  be  taken  of  showery  or  dull 
weather  to  complete  the  thinning  out  of  Beet, 
Carrots,  Onions,  Parsnips,  Salsafy,  and  Scorzonera. 
As  large  roots  of  Beet  are  not  in  demand,  it  is 
advisable  to  leave  the  plants  about  i>  inches  apart, 
a  much  greater  space  encouraging  coarse  growth. 
It. often  happens  there  are  a  few  blanks  in  the  row, 
and  these  may  be  made  good  by  transplanting  some 
of  the  seedlings  with  a  trowel,  taking  care  not  to 
break  the  tap  root  off  short,  or  some  of  the  thinnings 
may  be  dibbled  out.  If  this  is  done  in  dull  weather 
the  plants  soon  recover  from  the  check  given,  and 
if  they  do  not  eventually  form  straight  or  service- 
able bulbs  the  appearance  of  the  bed  will  not  have 
been  disfigured  by  ugly  gaps.  TUe  Turnip-rooted 
Beet  can  be  transplanted  readily  and  forms  hand- 
some bulbs  ;  in  fact  the  process  is  a  good  preventive 
of  grossness.  Carrots  do  not  transplant  satis- 
factorily, and  if  large  blanks  occur  in  the  rows  it  is 
advisable  to  either  hoe  over  the  bed  and  re-sow,  or 
seed  of  the  quick-growing  Horn  varieties  may  be 
sown  where  there  are  bare  patches.  The  Horn 
varieties  may  be  thinned  out  piecemeal  or  accord- 
ing as  young  roots  are  needed,  but  the  intermediate 
varieties  Improved  Altriogham  and  Long  Red 
Surrey  ought  to  be  thinned  early  and  to  a  distance 
of  about  (J  inches  apart.  If  extra  large  roots  are 
preferred  give  them  rather  more  space,  but  we  find 
coarse  Carrots  are  not  appreciated,  and  most  of 
tbem  go  to  the  stables.  Nor  are  big  Parsnips 
neaily  so  serviceable  as  double  the  number  of 
smaller  roots.  Ours  are  thinned  out  to  about  8 
inches  apart,  but  it  large  roots  are  required  they 
ought  to  be  left  nearer  12  inches  apart.  The 
coarsest  roots,  however,  are  most  liable  to  canker, 
are  not  so  good  in  quality,  and  do  not  keep  so  well 
as  those  of  medium  size.  Parsnips  transplant 
fairly  well,  and  we  usually  dibble  out  a  few  of  the 
thinnings  rather  than   have  any  blanks.    Salsafy 


and  Scorzonera  sown  in  rows  12  inches  apart 
need  not  be  much  thinned,  a  distance  of  5  inches 
from  plant  to  plant  being  ample.  There  is  rarely 
any  necessity  to  transplant  either  of  these.  Large 
roots  of  Chicory  are  of  good  service,  these  pro- 
ducing small  Lettuce-like  hearts  when  forced  in  a 
Mushroom  house,  the  rows  being  12  inches  apart. 
Thin  out  the  plants  6  inches  asunder. 

Tomatoes  in  Pots. 

The  house-room  being  wanted  for  other  purposes, 
any  Tomatoes  in  pots  that  have  already  perfected 
the  best  portion  of  their  crops  may  well  be  slightly 
hardened  off  and  then  transferred  to  the  foot  of  a 
sunny  wall  or  the  fronts  of  forcing  houses.  They 
are  also  well  adapted  for  setting  between  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees  under  glass  that  have  not  jet 
occupied  all  the  wall  space.  Such  large  plants 
ought  not  to  be  turned  out  of  their  pots,  as  the  fruit 
already  set  on  them,  as  well  as  those  partially 
grown,  may  be  spoilt  before  the  roots  have  taken  to 
the  soil.  They  need  a  good  amount  of  moisture  at 
the  roots,  and  this  cannot  well  be  supplied  to  the 
old  balls  of  soil  and  roots  when  buried  in  fresh  soil. 
The  better  plan  is  to  half-plunge  the  pots  in  the 
borders,  and  then  completely  cover  them  over  with 
manure  and  loam  in  equal  quantities,  or  manure 
only  may  be  used.  Being  frequently  examined  and 
watered  whenever  at  all  dry,  the  roots  soon  become 
more  active  and  spread  out  into  the  rich  food  above 
and  the  soil  below  them.  Plants  thus  treated  form 
but  little  superfluous  growth,  and  yield  early  heavy 
and  continuous  crops  until  disease  or  frosts  in- 
tervene. 

Maize  or  Indian  Corn. 

Young  ears  of  Indian,  or  Sweet  Corn  as  it  is 
termed,  are  much  esteemed  in  America  as  a  vege- 
table, but  in  this  country  comparatively  few  appre- 
ciate them.  Any  of  the  green  forms  are  of  noble 
appearance,  and  never  fail  to  produce  abundance  of 
fine  ears  of  corn.  The  variegated  variety,  or  Zea 
japonica,  is  much  less  robust,  but  is  very  handsome, 
and  during  most  seasons  produces  ears  fit  for  the 
table.  Strong  plants  ought  now  to  be  fit  to  put 
out  on  good  ground,  or  any  place  where  they  are 
likely  to  be  ornamental  and  useful.  They  may  be 
planted  :i  feet  apart  in  a  row,  or  in  groups  of  three 
plants  i  feet  apart.  A  later  supply  may  be  had  by 
sowing  seed  in  small  pots,  setting  these  under  glass 
to  germinate,  finally  planting  out  before  the  seed- 
lings are  badly  root-bound.  W.  I.  M. 


Moss  Curled  Parsley. — It  is  rather  a  curious 
feature  in  this  Parsley  that  whilst  bolting  to  seed 
seems  to  demoralise  the  old  treble  curled  form,  the 
Moss  Curled  variety  becomes,  as  it  runs  up,  even 
more  pleasing  and  graceful  in  appearance.  So 
clothed  are  the  stems  from  base  to  top  with  the 
Moss-like  foliage,  that  the  plants  are  singularly  de- 
corative, and,  were  they  not  Parsley,  would  readily 
find  a  place  in  greenhouses  or  flower  gardens.  Whilst 
the  market  trade  seems  disposed  to  fight  shy  of  this 
Moss  Curled  strain,  preferring  the  old  curled  kind, 
I  think  for  ordinary  garnishiog  uses  it  is  by  far  the 
most  pleasing  ;  many  of  the  plants  also  show  a  very 
deep  shade  of  green,  and  that  also,  apart  from  the 
soft  refined  nature  of  its  leafage,  should  make  it  a 
favourite  for  domestic  uses. — A.  D. 

Punnets. — We  might  with  almost  as  good  reason 
ask  what  becomes  of  all  the  fruit  punnets  as  of  the 
pins,  but  certainly  the  former  are  inflammable  and 
most  likely  come  in  time  to  help  to  light  fires.  A 
neighbour  who  has  but  a  few  acres  of  Strawberries 
has  just  got  in  10,0011  of  these  punnets,  made  at 
Brentford,  where  enormous  quantities  are  produced 
by  but  a  few  families  annually,  and  this  large  num- 
ber are,  as  it  were,  but  a  drop  in  the  vast  body  of 
punnets  which  the  fruit  growers  consume  yearly. 
Strawberries  absorb  mostly  a  flatfish  punnet,  about 
l.V  inches  deep  and  some  6  inches  across,  each 
presumably  holding  1  lb.  of  fruit,  whilst  Raspberries 
are  gathered  into  taller,  but  narrower  punnets,  in 
which  these  soft  fruits  travel  short  distances  very 
well.  No  one  objects  to  partake  of  freshly  gathered 
Strawberries  from  clean  punnets,  and  as  the  pickers 
have  little  time  for  other  cares,  they  fill  these 
jittle  baskets  as  speedily  as  possible,  leaving  to  the 


packers  the  duty  of  weighing  each,  and  placing  a 
few  leaves  on  the  top.  Thus  the  fruits  are  but  little 
handled  ;  indeed,  growers  are  careful  to  impress  upon 
their  pickers  the  need  for  clean  hands  and  light 
handling.  The  punnets  when  filled  are  placed  in  large 
shallow  boxes  or  baskets,  with  laths  running  through 
to  form  stages,  upon  which  tier  above  tier  of  punnets 
are  laid,  until  the  receptacles  are  quite  full.  Thus 
packed.  Strawberries  travel  safely,  keep  fresh,  and 
come  out  as  cleanly  as  could  be  desired.  A  nice 
new  punnet  garnished  by  a  few  leaves  is  as  accept- 
able as  a  plate  from  which  to  partake  of  the  fruits, 
perhaps  even  more  so,  as  there  is  then  less  handling, 
— A.  D. 


Propagating. 


Heaths. — The  members  of  this  beautiful  class  of 
plants  are  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings,  but, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  little  followed  in  private 
gardens,  being,  as  a  role,  left  to  those  trade  esta- 
blishments that  make  a  speciality  of  such  things. 
For  all  that,  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  varieties, 
their  propagation  is  by  no  means  difficult,  provided 
the  necessary  appliances  are  at  hand  and  reason- 
able care  and  attention  are  bestowed  upon  them. 
The  different  Heaths  are  roughly  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz.,  hard-wooded  and  soft-wooded.  To 
this  latter  class  belong  many  of  those  kinds  that 
are  so  largely  grown  for  market,  such  as  hyemalis, 
gracilis,  caffra,  persoluta,  &c.  They,  in  common 
with  such  varieties  as  ventricosa  and  Cavendishi,  are 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots 
that  strike  root  quickly,  while  the  hard-wooded 
kinds  are  put  in  towards  the  end  of  the  summer, 
when  the  season's  growth  is  partially  matured. 
When  it  is  intended  to  put  the  cuttings  in  early  in 
the  season  the  stock  plants  should,  in  the  spring,  be 
placed  in  a  structure  that  is  maintained  at  a 
temperature  rather  above  that  in  which  they  have 
been  grown,  the  result  of  which  will  be  soon  visible 
in  the  plants  starting  rapidly  into  growth,  and  when 
the  shoots  are  sufficiently  advanced  they  make  the 
best  of  cuttings.  Where  such  wholesale  propaga- 
tion is  not  carried  out,  and  the  plants  from  which 
the  cuttings  are  required  are  simply  treated  as 
the  other  Heaths  are,  the  current  season's  shoots 
will  now  be  in  a  very  suitable  state  for  cuttings. 
In  selecting  the  latter  the  stout  leading  shoots 
should  never  be  taken,  as  from  their  succulent 
character  the  chances  are  that  many  of  them  will 
decay.  The  best  cuttings  are  furnished  by  the 
side  shoots,  and  of  them  the  best  are  those  that 
are  on  the  outside  of  the  plant,  and  consequently 
well  exposed  to  light  and  air.  Around  the  base  of 
the  larger  branches  there  are  often  a  number  of 
small  wiry  shoots  which  furnish  good  cuttings.  A 
very  suitable  length  for  most  cuttings  is  from  1 
inch  to  I'r  inches,  and  they  must  before  insertion 
have  their  bottom  leaves  removed  for  about  one 
half  their  length.  This  is  an  operation  requiring 
considerable  care,  and  several  courses  are  open  for 
the  removal  of  the  leaves  without  injuring  the 
cutting.  In  the  first  place,  the  leaves  can  be  taken 
off  by  means  of  a  very  sharp  knife  or  a  pair  of 
pointed  scissors,  but  a  better  way  with  many  kinds 
is  to  strip  them  off  by  means  of  the  finger  and 
thumb,  and  if  this  is  carefully  done  the  cutting 
will  not  be  bruised  in  the  least.  Of  course  a  certain 
amount  of  practice  is  necessary  to  strip  off  the 
leaves  without  injuring  the  hark  in  any  way,  but  if 
there  is  any  doubt  about  a  cutting  being  bruised  it 
is  far  better  to  throw  it  away  at  once  than  to  run 
any  risk  of  promoting  decay  by  putting  in  a  cut- 
ting that  is  certain  to  fail,  the  cutting  should 
be  made  by  means  of  a  clean  cut  at  the  base,  a 
very  good  plan  being  to  use  the  thumb  of  the  left 
hand  as  a  support,  so  that  by  pressing  the  knife  on 
to  it  a  clean  cut  is  ensured.  When  stripping ofE  the 
leaves  only  two  or  three  should  be  taken  at  a  time, 
as  there  is  much  less  risk  of  damaging  the  bark  than 
if  half  a  dozen  are  pulled  off  at  once.  As  many 
of  these  cuttings  quickly  Hag  they  should  be 
prepared  in  a  cool  shady  spot,  and  inserted  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  are  ready.  A  very  good 
way  to  keep  them  fresh  is,  when  taking  them  from 
the  plant  to  drop  them  into  a  flower-pot  lined  with 
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a  piece  of  wet  rag,  and  in  making  them  they  may 
be  dropped  one  by  one,  directly  a  cutting  is  finished, 
into  a  pot  which  is  inverted  on  some  moist  material. 
As  bell-glasses  are  very  necessary  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  Heaths,  the  size  of  the  pots  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  glasses  that  are  available,  as,  if 
possible,  the  glass  should  fit  just  nicely  within  the 
rim  of  the  pot.  The  pots  must  then  be  filled  to 
within  U  inches  of  the  top  with  broken  crocks.  A 
good  plan  in  draining  the  large  pots  is  to  invert  a 
small  one  in  the  bottom  before  putting  in  any  crocks, 
as  by  so  doing  not  only  is  the  drainage  improved, 
but  the  cutting  pots  are  not  so  heavy  when  prepared 
in  this  way  as  when  crocks  alone  are  used.  After 
the  pots  are  crocked  the  remaining  space  is  filled 
with  the  compost,  consisting  of  fine  sandy  peat 
pressed  down  very  firmly  and  level,  jast  enough 
space  being  left  for  a  thin  layer  of  sand  on  the  top. 
The  whole  being  then  watered  through  a  fine  rose 
is  ready  for  the  cuttings.  Before  the  cuttings  are 
put  in  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  the  bell-glass  in  its 
place,  and  gently  press  it  in  position,  as  the  mark 
left  by  it  in  the  sand  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  the 
operation.  The  cuttings  must  be  dibbled  in  with  a 
clean  smooth  dibble  of  some  hard  wood.  The  hole 
for  the  reception  of  the  cutting  must  be  made  no 
deeper  than  necessary,  as  if  too  deep,  even  with  very 
great  care,  a  cavity  is  sometimes  left  at  the  base  of 
the  catting,  and  when  this  happens  the  cutting  is  sure 
to  perish.  To  prevent  this  as  far  as  possible,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  disturb  the  surface  no  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  better  way  is 
to  make  the  hole  for  the  cutting  with  the  dibble 
perfectly  upright,  then  put  the  catting  in  its  place, 
and  hold  it  there  with  the  left  hand,  while  with  the 
right  again  insert  the  dibble  exactly  as  for  the  cut- 
ting, but  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  it,  and 
press  it  toward  the  cutting  during  insertion.  By 
this  means  the  buried  portion  of  the  cutting  will  be 
held  firmly  throughout  its  entire  length,  while  the 
surface  soil  will  be  but  little  disturbed.  Over- 
crowding must  be  particularly  guarded  against,  and 
at  the  same  time  space  should  be  economised  as  far 
as  possible.  A  very  good  way  is  to  dibble  the  cut- 
tings in  rows  and  at  such  a  distance  that  the  tips 
of  the  leaves  are  just  clear  of  each  other.  When  a 
pot  is  filled  with  cuttings  it  must  be  watered 
through  a  very  fine  rose,  as  if  too  heavy  some  of  the 
cuttings  will  be  knocked  on  one  side.  After  the 
watering  the  glasses  should  be  allowed  to  remain  off 
for  a  time  until  the  foliage  becomes  nearly  dry, 
when  they  must  be  replaced.  The  place  prepared 
for  the  cutting  pots  when  finished  will  depend  upon 
circumstances,  for  where  wholesale  proi^agation  is 
carried  out  there  will  be  a  propagating  house  set 
aside  for  the  purpose  that  is  kept  at  a  greenhouse 
temperature,  and  in  which  the  cuttings  are  placed 
under  very  advantageous  conditions.  Where  such 
facilities  do  not  ezist,  a  good  place  for  their  recep- 
tion is  a  cold  frame,  which  should  if  possible  be  so 
situated  that  it  gets  but  little  direct  sunlight  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day ;  indeed,  shading  is  very 
necessary,  as  the  sun  must  not  at  any  time  be  al- 
lowed to  strike  on  the  bell-glasses.  The  frame 
must  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  cuttings 
by  thoroughly  whitewashing  it  inside,  and  also  by 
making  a  bed  of  ashes  on  which  the  cutting  pots 
are  to  be  stood.  A  very  good  plan  is  to  plunge  the 
pots  in  the  ashes,  as  by  so  doing  the  soil  does  not 
dry  so  quickly,  and  consequently  water  is  not  so 
frequently  required.  The  treatment  after  this  con- 
sists in  shading  when  necessary,  removing  the  lights 
and  glasses  for  examination  every  day,  or  at  the 
longest  on  alternate  days,  and  in  watering  when 
required.  When  the  bell-glasses  are  removed,  they 
should  be  wiped  dry  before  replacing  them.  In  a 
couple  of  months  tho.se  that  are  not  rooted  will  be 
greatly  assisted  if  they  are  removed  into  a  gentle 
heat,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  kept 
too  close.  In  the  case  of  the  hard-wooded  Heaths 
the  same  principle  is  carried  out,  except  that  the 
cuttings  are  put  in  towanla  the  end  of  the  summer 
when  the  growth  is  finished. 

Neviusia  alabamensis.— Where  it  is  desired  to 
increase  this  little-known  shrub,  it  may  be  done  to 
a  very  limited  extent  by  means  of  suckers,  which 
are  occasionally  pushed  up  from  an  established 
specimen ;  but  a  readier  way  to  obtain  a  quantity 
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is  to  take  cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots  and 
treat  them  as  one  would  a  Fuchsia  or  plant  of  a 
similar  character.  The  cuttings  strike  root  readily 
enough  in  this  manner  —  that  is,  if  they  are  not 
formed  of  the  very  succulent  shoots.  T. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDRINQ. 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

(Cmitinued.) 
Fabiana  imbricata.  —A  pretty  and  interesting 
shrub  belonging  to  the  Potato  family  (Solana- 
ceffi),  but  so  much  resembling  a  Heath,  that  it 
might  well  be  mistaken  for  one.  It  is  a  slender- 
growing  shrub  with  evergi-een  leaves,  and  in 
early  summer  every  shoot  is  wreathed  with  a 
profusion  of  small  white,  trumpet  -  shaped 
flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili ;  therefore  not 
perfectly  hardy  as  a  bush  except  in  the  southern 


Jen,  large  or  small,  and  if  space  permits  it  should 
be  planted  in  lawn  groups  of  five  or  six  plants 
together.  The  names  of  F.  Fortunei,  Sieboldi 
apply  to  forms  of  F.  suspensa  (see  illustration), 
not  differing  materially  from  the  original.  F. 
viridiasima  (here  illustrated),  though  less  grace- 
ful in  growth  than  F.  suspensa,  is,  nevertheless,  a 
desirable  shrub.  It  is  of  erect  growth,  with  stout, 
stiff  shoots,  which  in  early  spring  are  covered  with 
yellow  blossoms,  bell-shaped,  and  about  as  large 
as  those  of  F.  suspensa.  It  generally  grow.'! 
from  3  feet  to  5  feet  high,  though  in  crowded 
shrubberies  it  sometimes  shoots  up  as  high  as 
8  feet  or  10  feet.  The  name  viridissima  has 
reference  to  the  green  bark  of  the  shoots.  It  is 
a  native  of  Japan  and  perfectly  hardy,  while 
suspensa  is  a  Chinese  plant. 

Fothergilla  alnifolia. — A  North  American 
shrub  of  dwarf  growth  and  deciduous.  It  is 
desirable  on  account  of  its  flowering  so  early  in 


Fabiana  imbricata. 

counties,  but  is  very  suitable  for  growing  against 
walls  in  cold  districts. 

Forsythia. — Of  the  two  species  of  Forsythia, 
one  of  them  is  the  most  charming  hardy  de- 
ciduous shrub  we  possess.  This  is  F.  suspensa, 
with  elegant  long  shoots,  half-climbing,  half- 
trailing.  In  early  spring,  usually  in  April,  this 
shrub  is  hung  profusely  with  strings  of  golden, 
bell-like  flowers  adorning  every  twig,  and  last- 
ing in  perfection  for  a  fortnight  or  longer.  It 
is  thoroughly  hardy,  grows  quickly,  and  is  in- 
different to  soil  if  not  excessively  stiff'  or  light. 
If  planted  in  an  open  spot  and  sheltered  from 
strongwind8,it  makesadolightf  ul  spreading  bush, 
and  sends  out  its  long  graceful  shoots  on  all  .sides. 
It  also  makes  an  excellent  wall  covering,  as  its 
shoots,  when  they  reach  a  few  feet  high,  fall  over 
in  a  most  elegant  way.  It  is  also  suitable  for 
planting  in  rock  gardens,  so  as  to  trail  over  bold 
rocks.     It  is  an  indispensable  shrub  in  every  gar- 


Garrya  elliptica.     Fruit-bearing  catkin. 

the  spring.  It  produces  feathery  tufts  of  fra- 
grant white  flowers  before  the  leaves,  which 
resemble  those  of  the  common  Alder.  Suitable 
for  a  moist  peat  border  or  low  parts  of  the  rock 
garden. 

Fremontia  californica.— This  (an  illustra- 
tion of  which  is  given  on  p.  560)  is  a  handsome 
deciduous  Californian  shrub.  It  is  scarcely  hardy 
enough  for  the  open  air  without  protection,  but 
there  are  few  more  beautiful  wall  shrubs.  It  has 
large  bowl-shaped  flowers  2  inches  across,  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  while  the  leaves  are  deep 
green  and  lobed.  In  favourable  spots  it  reaches 
10  feet  or  12  feet  in  height,  and  flowers  in  early 
summer.  It  succeeds  best  against  a  north,  west, 
or  east  wall,  a  southern  exposure  being  too  hot 
and  dry  for  it  as  a  rule. 

Garrya  elliptica.— A  well-known  Evergreen 
from  California,  beautiful  also  as  a  winter- 
flowering  shrub.     In  mild  winters  it  begins  to 
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flower  as  early  as  December,  producing  amidst 
the  handsome  deep  green  leaves  a  profusion  of 
its  gracefully  drooping  pale  green  catkins  in 
tufts.  Flowering  twigs  of  the  Garrya  cut  and 
placed  in  vases  in  rooms  endure  a  long  time, 
and  are  very  acceptable  in  winter.  Though 
generally  seen  as  a  wall  shrub,  this  Garrya  is 


joyed.  There  are  various  other  kinds  of  Garrya 
in  cultivation,  but  G.  elliptica  is  the  only  one 
worth  considering  here.  There  are  male  and 
female  forms  of  it,  the  most  elegant  being  tlie 
pollen-bearing  or  male  plant. 

Genista. — In  this  numerous  genus  there  are 
several  beautiful  garden  shrubs  which  are,  how- 


boulders.  In  such  positions  their  beauty  is 
fully  seen.  The  taller  growing  Genistas  are 
few,  but  these  are  valuable.  G.  elata  is  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy,  and  is  not  much 
known.  It  is  a  tall  growing,  spreading  bush, 
often  8  feet  or  10  feet  high.  It  is  suitable  for 
light  soils,  and  in  late  summer  is  covered  with 
a  profusion  of  small  pea-shaped  flowers  which 
make  the  bushes  glow  with  yellow,  and  thrives 
well  as  undergrowth  to  large  trees  if  not  too 
densely  shaded,  and  is   altogether   a   first-rate 


Forsythia  suspensa. 


thoroughly  hardy  and  makes  a  dense  bush  from 
5  feet  to  8  feet  high,  according  to  the  situation. 
In  cold  parts  it  is  advisable  to  give  it  the  benefit 
of  shelter,  but  in  the  south  and  west  it  does  not 
require  this.  If  planted  in  a  shrubbery  it  should 
always  be  placed  near  the  path  and  not  allowed 
to  become  crowded,  as  then  its  beauty  can  be  en. 


ever,  more  suitable  for  the  rock  garden  than  the 
shrubbery.  Among  these  are  G.  tinctoria,  anglica, 
anxantica,  sagittalis,  and  pilosa,  which  for  the 
I  most  part  are  dwarf  or  prostrate  shrubs,  bearing 
yellow  flowers.  They  are  suitable  for  spots  in 
the  rock  garden,  where  they  can  be  fully  exposed, 
and  their  shoots  can  ramble  among   and   over 


Porsytliia  viridissima. 

flowering  shrub.  The  Etna  Broom  (G.  ."etnen- 
sis)  is  a  slender,  tall-growing  .shrub,  from 
3  feet  to  12  feet  high,  and  of  most  elegant 
growth.  In  August  it  is  a  mass  of  yellow 
bloom,  which  is  then  the  more  appreciated,  as 
few  other  shrubs  flower  at  that  season.  There 
are  other  Genistas  to  be  seen  in  botanical  col- 
lections, among  them  G.  ephedroides  and  niono- 
sperma,  but  those  described  are  the  best  for 
general  culture.  Being  mostly  natives  of  Eu- 
rope, they  are  quite  hardy,  and  suitable  for 
almost  all  kinds  of  soil,  though  they  prefer  a 
warm  light  one. 
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Gordonia  (Loblolly  Bay).— The  two  Gor- 
donias  in  cultivation,  G.  pubescens  and  G. 
lasianthus,  are  very  beautiful  shrubs,  but  are 
far  too  rare  Ln  English  gardens,  owing  probably 
to  tlie  difficulties  attending  their  jjropagation. 
The  genus  is  allied  to  the  Camellia,  and  the  two 
species  named  are  very  oM  garden  plants,  intro- 
duced during  the  last  century.  G.  pubescens  is 
a  shrub  of  Camellia-like  growth,  6  feet  high, 
bearing  in  late  summer  beautiful  flowers  3  in. 
across,  pure  white,  with  a  centre  tuft  of  yellow 
stamens.  G.  lasianthus  is  taller  and  more 
robust  in  growth  and  has  larger  and  more  frag- 
rant flowers  than  G.  pubescens.  Both  are 
natives  of  the  swamps  near  the  coast  of  the 
southern  States cf  North  America;  therefore  are 
not  among  the  hardiest  of  shrubs,  but  in  our 
southern  and  coast  counties  they  need  no  pro- 
tection. Both  species  are  obtainable  in  the  best 
nurseries. 

Grevillea. — These  Australian  shrubs  are  ge- 
nerally grown  in  the  greenhouse,  but  there  are 
a  few  quite  hardy  enough  for  wall  culture. 
Among  these  are  G.  sulphurea,  the  hardiest 
species  in  cultivation,  and  which  flourishes  freely 
against  walls  about  London.  Its  flowers  are 
pale  yellow,  of  curious  shape,  as  in  all  Grevilleas, 
produced  at  no  particular  season,  but  continu- 
ously throughout  the  summer.  G.  rosmarinifolia 
is  another  hardy  kind,  having  Kosemary-like 
leaves  and  red  flowers  in  clusters.  The  Grevil- 
loas,  like  other  half-hardy  shrubs,  like  a  warm 
wall  in  a  sheltered  situation. 

Grabowskia  boerhaaviEefolia.  —  An  ugly 
name  for  a  not  very  beautiful  shrub.  It  belongs 
to  the  Potato  family,  and  is  hardy  enough  for  the 
open  air,  though  a  native  of  Peru.  The  flowers 
are  dull  pale  blue  and  not  showy.  It  may  be 
well  to  know  the  name  so  as  to  avoid  the  plant. 

Standard  Rhododendrons. — These  when  they 
are  well  famished  with  dense  heads  are  amongst 
the  most  ornamental  shrabs  one  can  have  in  a 
garden,  but  it  is  essential  to  have  a  bold  view,  as 
things  o£  this  character  are  only  adapted  for 
large  grounds.  In  the  front  of  the  Palm  house 
at  Kew  there  are  several  specimens  which  a  few 
days  ago  were  a  sheet  of  bloom,  and  we  may  say 
the  same  of  the  huge  leafy  banks  of  Rhododen- 
drons along  the  central  walk  leading  to  the  pond. 
The  varieties  that  are  used  are  the  following,  all 
making  good  standards,  some  better  than  others. 
Michael  Waterer  is  a  variety  with  large  trasses  of 
rich  crimson  flowers,  the  upper  petals  spotted  with 
purple ;  Queen  is  lightly  tinted  with  pink,  the  upper 
petals  yellow;  the  crimson  Birclayanum  and  the 
early  Blandyanum  both  make  excellent  standards  ; 
BO  also  Charles  Noble,  which,  however,  is  very  late, 
the  specimen  at  Kew  only  just  expanding  its  flower 
buds.  The  variety  Lady  Eleanor  Cathcart  makes 
the  finest  standard  of  all,  the  trasses  very  large 
and  the  flowers  full  rose,  the  upper  petals  spotted 
with  deep  crimson.  Concessum  does  not  make  a 
particularly  good  standard,  but  the  rosy  flowers  are 
attractive.  Fiear  de  Marie  is  a  free-growing  kind, 
developing  a  large  head,  and  has  rosy  red  flowers. 
Faast  is  later,  jiinky  tint,  with  brown  spottings  on 
the  upper  petals. 

Magnolia  obovata. — .\fter  the  earliest  flower- 
ing JIagnolias,  represented  by  such  kinds  as  M.  con- 
spicua,  M.  Soulangeana,  and  M.  Halleana,  are  ever, 
this  species  blooms.  It  will  last  in  beauty  under 
favourable  conditions  for  some  little  tinae,  as  in  a 
general  way  more  of  a  succession  is  maintained  by 
M.  obovata  than  by  any  of  the  others  above  men- 
tioned. It  has  not  so  handsome  a  flower  as  the 
Yulan  (Magnolia  conspicua),  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  petals  open  but  very  little,  their  exterior 
alone  being  visible.  In  this  species  the  roots  are 
])rodaoed  more  freely  than  in  the  others,  and  con- 
sequently  it  is  less  impatient  of  removal  than  they 
are.  It  is  usually  increased  by  layers,  and  is  gene- 
rally employed  as  a  stock  to  graft  the  others  on. 


M.  obovata  is  also  known  under  the  specific  name 
of  purpurea,  suggested  by  the  colour  of  the  blossoms, 
which,  especially  in  some  instances,  are  deeply 
tinged  on  the  outside  with  that  hue. — T. 

The  flowery  Amelanchier  (Amelanchier 
fiorida). —  This  Amelanchier  grown  as  a  standard 
and  planted  three  or  four  together  in  the  shrubbery 
produces  a  fine  effect  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when 
covered  with  its  snowy  blossoms  accompanied  with 
its  own  foliage.  A.  fiorida  being  later  than  A. 
Botryapium  prolongs  the  effectiveness  in  the  shrub- 
beries. In  our  strong  soil  this  Amelanchier  grows 
freely,  and  never  fails  to  produce  a  full  crop  of 
flowers.  The  plants  are  not  pruned  at  all,  but  al- 
lowed to  grow  freely,  thus  having  instead  of  stiff 
formal  heads  long  graceful  branches  carrying  a 
wealth  of  blossom. —  S. 

Darwin's  Barberry  (Berberis  Darwini). — This 
Berberis  is  not  planted  nearly  so  freely  as  its  merits 
deserve.  Growing  in  masses  of  about  six  together 
it  produces  a  fine  effect  in  the  mixed  shrubbery,  or 
in  the  same  position  singly  where  large  plants  are 
available  it  is  equally  showy.  Planted  on  the  mar- 
gins of  lakes  or  overhanging  rookeries  it  is  equally 
at  home,  and  is  sure  to  please  most  people  by  its 
wealth  of  rich  yellow  blossoms.  The  main  point  is 
to  treat  it  liberally  at  planting  time  by  adding  some 
manure  to  the  soil,  afterwards  allowing  the  plants 
to  grow  away  at  will.  We  have  it  here  (Hants) 
growing  as  a  hedge  in  conjunction  with  the  common 
Holly,  one  plant  of  the  latter  to  two  of  the  Berberis. 
The  reason  for  mixing  it  with  Holly  is  that  the  latter 
affords  some  protection  during  the  winter  to  the 
Barberry.  In  this  manner  we  have  an  excellent 
hedge.— S. 

Chinese  Tulip  Tree  (Magnolia  fuscata). — Cora- 
pared  with  most  of  the  other  members  of  the  genus, 
the  flowers  of  this  are  small  and  unattractive,  but  in 
one  respect,  and  that  is  in  the  delicious  fragrance  of 
its  blossoms,  it  stands  before  all  the  rest  of  the 
genus.  The  species  under  notice  forms  a  mnch- 
branched  evergreen  shrub,  while  the  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  dull  brownish  purple  colour,  are  almost 
hidden  beneath  the  foliage.  For  all  that  they  make 
their  presence  manifest  by  reason  of  their  delicious 
perfume,  which  is  so  powerful  that  a  few  blossoms 
will  be  noticed  throughout  a  good  sized  structure. 
This  Magnolia  is  a  native  of  China,  and  requires 
much  the  same  treatment  as  a  Camellia.  Like  the 
members  of  that  genus,  it  may  be  either  grown  as  a 
shrub  in  the  conservatory,  or  employed  for  covering 
a  back  wall.  In  sheltered  spots  throughout  the 
south  and  west  of  England  it  may  be  treated  as  an 
outdoor  wall  shrub  ;  indeed,  some  years  ago  there 
used  to  be  a  fine  specimen  in  the  gardens  at  Bicton 
that  had  stood  out  for  a  long  period,  and  which  was 
in  the  habit  of  flowering  annually. — H.  P. 

Golden-leaved  Currant. — This  is  a  form  of 
the  dwarf  Ribes  alpinum  and  known  as  R.  a.  pumi- 
lum  aureum,  and  is  one  of  the  brightest  coloured  of 
golden-leaved  shrubs  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
though  as  the  season  advances  it  becomes  less  effec- 
tive, for  the  foliage  loses  a  good  deal  of  its  golden 
hue  and  is  then  rather  of  a  yellowish  green.  It  forms 
a  somewhat  spreading,  but  much-branched  bush,  is 
seldom  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  is  of  a  sturdy 
and  robust  character.  This  Currant  is  well  suited 
for  planting  on  a  sunny  part  of  the  bolder  arrange- 
ments of  rockwork,  as  when  the  plant  is  so  situated 
the  leaves  acquire  their  greatest  depth  of  colouring. 
It  is  easily  increased  by  layers,  for  the  branches  will 
after  a  time  strike  root  where  they  come  in  contact 
with  the  soil  even  if  left  to  themselves,  and  of 
course  the  action  of  rooting  is  hastened  if  the  under 
side  of  a  branch  is  tongued  and  kept  in  position 
by  a  peg  or  pegs.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  origin  of 
this  golden-leaved  Currant,  but  Messrs.  Osborn,  of 
Fulham,  were  the  first  to  call  attention  to  its  merits 
some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  about  that  time 
they  were  awarded  a  certificate  for  it  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Possibly  its  slow  rate  of 
growth,  especially  during  the  earlier  stages,  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  fact  that  it  is  as  yet  but 
little  known  in  gardens.  The  lover  of  golden-leaved 
shrubs  is  by  no  means  limited  in  his  choice  to  this  one, 
for  besides  the  Ribes  we  have  the  golden  Elder,  which 


increases  in  depth  of  colour  as  the  sun  gains  strength ; 
the  golden  Weigela,  which  behaves  in  a  similar 
manner;  as  well  as  golden-leaved  forms  of  the  Hazel, 
of  Ptelea  trifoliata,  of  the  Mock  Orange  (Philadel- 
phus  coronarius),  and  of  Spir;iia  opulifolia.  These 
last  two  are,  besides  the  colour  of  their  foliage, 
characterised  by  a  less  vigorous  habit  than  the  type. 
The  golden  Elder  or  the  Weigela  affords  a  well- 
marked  contrast  to  the  deep  purple-tinted  Prunus 
Pissardi,  as  each  of  the  three  is  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage  when  fully  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the 
summer's  sun.— H.  P. 

Jew's  Mallow  (Kerria  japonica) — This  old- 
fashioned  climber  has  flowered  more  profusely  this 
season  than  I  remember  seeing  it  before,  owing,  no 
doubt,  in  a  great  measure  to  the  thorough  ripening 
of  the  wood  during  the  past  hot  summer.  The 
flowers  also  have  been  of  unusually  large  size  and 
brilliant  colour.  The  best  way  to  train  it  is  to  nail 
in  the  back  growths  and  allow  those  on  the  front  of 
the  plant  to  hang  loosely,  which  they  will  do  in  some 
cases  to  the  length  of  2  feet.  Directly  after  the 
flowering  is  over,  whatever  pruning  is  necessary 
should  be  done.  In  the  case  of  plants  that  have 
filled  their  allotted  space,  most  of  the  front  or 
breast-wood  should  be  cut  away,  thus  making  room 
for  new  growth,  which  will  ripen  all  the  better 
if  plenty  of  space  is  allowed.  The  foliage  is  liable 
to  be  attacked  with  red  spider  if  the  position  is 
south  or  a  very  hot  one  during  the  summer ;  there- 
fore a  good  soaking  at  the  roots  and  a  thorough 
drenching  of  the  foliage  with  the  garden  engine 
occasionally  will  go  a  long  way  towards  future 
success.  This  Kerria  is  largely  used  by  the  cottagers 
in  this  neighbourhood  to  cover  the  walls  and  porches 
of  their  houses,  and  right  well  does  it  look  when  in 
flower. — S. 

The  Spanish  Furze  (Genista  hispanica).— To 
this  low-growing  shrub  must  be  assigned  a  place 
among  the  showiest  of  those  that  bloom  during  the 
month  of  May.  It  is  of  neat,  compact  growth, 
usually  forming,  as  it  does,  a  dense  bush,  which 
at  this  season  is  profusely  laden  with  bloom,  so 
that  a  specimen  of  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
golden  mass.  Given  favourable  weather,  it  retains 
its  beauty  for  two  or  three  weeks.  It  is  a  first-rate 
subject  for  large  rookeries,  as,  unlike  many  other 
low-growing  shrubs,  it  is  not  of  a  creeping 
character,  and  consequently  does  not  overrun  its 
weaker  neighbours.  Whether  it  is  treated  as  a 
rockwork  plant,  or  a  place  assigned  to  it  on  the 
margin  of  a  shrubbery  or  similar  spot,  this  Genista 
must  be  so  situated  that  it  gets  plenty  of  light  and 
sunshine,  as  when  shaded  it  becomes  weak  and  does 
not  flower  well.  The  Spanish  Broom  can  be  struck 
from  cnttings  at  almost  any  season  provided  they  are 
taken  off,  inserted  into  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  kept 
in  a  close  frame,  but  still  the  best  time  of  the  year 
for  the  purpose  is  either  early  in  the  spring,  or 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer  when  the  season's 
growth  is  completed. — T. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Guelder  Roses  .ire  flowering  ma?iiificently  at  Kew. 
Some  bushes  near  tlie  herbaceous  ground  are  a  mass  of  the 
white  balls  of  flower.-.  It  is  a  pity  that  more  do  not  plant 
the  Guelder  Rose. 

Azalea  cocciuea  major  is  resplendent  with  red  and 
glowini^  orange  tlowcrs.  It  is  one  sheet  of  bloom,  and  against 
a  dark  background  is  inter.«ely  brilliant.  Amongst  tree 
stumps  or  shrabs  it  .shows  its  cliaraeter  well. 

Cistus  Clusi,  which  has  white  flowers  of  great  purity 
and  yellow  stamtns,  is  in  fvill  flower  now  in  several  placeb. 
It  is  specially  free  at  Kew,  where  there  are  great  cluirps  of 
it  on  the  rockeryand  also  in  one  of  the  borders.  Its  shrubby 
spreading  growth  and  freedom  of  flowering  fit  it  for  such 
l>ositions  as  theeo. 

Euonymus  radicans  variegatus  is  very  showy 
at  tlir  pri'sent  time,  the  young  foliage  possessing  a 
bright  golden  colour  which  is  pleasing.  For  covering 
stones  near  the  water's  edge  it  is  most  useful,  as  this 
position  geema  just  to  suit  it. — P. 

The  Lily-flowered  Magnolia  (Magnolia  con- 
spicua).— Here  (Hants)  this  Magnolia  has  been  more 
effective  this  season  than  I  ever  remember.  It  has 
flowered  freely,  and  has  not  been  at  all  damaged  with 
late  frosts,  as  owing  to  the  prolonged  winter  it  did 
not  open  its  flowers  so  early.    M.  Soulangeana,  though 
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it  does  not  bloom  so  early  as  M.  conspicua,  does  not, 
as  far  as  1  can  see,  differ  either  in  the  form  or  the 
colour  of  its  flowers. — S. 


Chrysanthemums. 


E.   MOLYNEUX. 

SUMMER  POSITION  OF  PLANTS. 

Where  plants  are  cultivated  for  the  production 
of  large  blooms,  they  must  of  necessity  be 
allowed  to  grow  taller  than  when  the  plants 
are  cultivated  for  any  other  purpose,  as  it  is 
not  possible  generally  to  obtain  flowers  so  good 
in  quality  from  dwarf  plants  as  from  those 
which  are  allowed  to  assume  a  more  natural 
mode  of  growth,  allowing  them  to  grow  unin- 
terrupted until  additional  shoots  known  to 
Chrysanthemum  growers  as  the  "first  and  second 
breaks  "  are  formed.  If  it  were  possible  by  any 
other  means  to  obtain  as  fine  flower.?  from  dwarf 
plants,  a  boon  certainly  would  be  granted  to 
cultivators.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  those  who  wish  to  have  the  very  finest 
blooms  must  in  a  general  way  content  themselves 
with  plants  which  are  tall. 

The  position  which  the  plants  are  to  occupy 
during  the  summer  months  should  receive  Eome 
consideration.  What  is  needed  is  a  place  quite 
open  to  the  sun's  influences  all  day,  and  yet 
sheltered  from  rough  easterly  winds,  which 
sometimes  seriously  check  the  growth.  Another 
wind  to  be  guarded  against  is  thit  from  the 
south-west,  which  so  often  blows  with  such  force 
during  the  early  'part  of  September  just  at  a 
time  when  the  plants  are  forming  their  flower- 
buds,  and  in  some  cases  where  formed,  they  are 
entirely  spoilt  through  being  blown  ofi'  or  so 
severely  whipped  about  as  to  cause  injury  to 
the  delicate  tissues  of  the  skin,  thus  checking 
that  regular  even  growth  which  is  so  essential 
to  success. 

Chrysanthemums  grown  for  any  purpose  can- 
not well  have  too  mucli  sun,  provided  all  other 
conditions  are  favourable.  Therefore  select  the 
position  with  this  view,  and  do  not  forget  that 
plenty  of  sun  is  most  essential  to  the  proper 
ripening  of  the  wood  during  September  and  the 
early  part  of  October.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
the  absence  of  sun  upon  the  plants  would 
have  a  most  injurious  eft'ifcfc,  as  the  last 
growth  requires  ripening  up  thoroughly.  The 
best  of  all  positions  is  alongside  of  a  path  run- 
ning east  and  west  in  the  kitchen  garden,  for 
instance,  which  is  generally  walled  in.  Here 
the  plants  obtiiu  the  stm  the  whole  day,  and 
during  the  greater  part  it  shines  fidl  on  the 
foliage.  One  row  on  each  side  of  a  broad  path 
runnmg  north  aud  south  does  very  well.  In 
this  case  it  is  wise  to  sland  the  pots  just  clear  of 
the  path,  as  the  continual  watering  with  li(iuid 
manure  is  apt  to  disfigure  the  gravel.  In  such 
a  position,  boards,  bricks,  or  tiles  should  be  em- 
ployed whereon  to  stand  the  pots  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  worm?,  which  cause  sad  havoc  %vith 
the  soil  in  the  pots. 

If  the  plants  atfe  arranged  all  together  on  one 
piece  of  ground,  the  rows  should  rua  tast  and 
west,  and  be  at  such  a  distance  apart  that  the 
shade  caused  by  one  row  of  plants  does  not 
fall  upon  the  row  behind.  A  distance  of  5  feet 
between  the  rows  should  be  allowed.  If  the 
space  at  command  is  of  the  size  to  accommodate 
several  rows  running  parallel  with  each  other, 
the  tallest  plants  mutt  be  arranged  at  the  back 
with  the  dwarfer  ones  in  front.  A  knowledge 
of  the  relative  height  of  each  variety  is  neces- 
sary to  etiect  this  object.  For  the  grower's  ob- 
servance of  the  growth  and  the  better  mani- 
pulation of   each  variety  which  has  something 


peculiar  in  itself,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  arrange 
all  the  plants  of  each  sort  together. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  Clirysanthe- 
mums  and  wish  to  gain  success  will  find  it  of 
advantage  to  note  well  for  future  guidance  the 
different  phases  of  growth.  I  should  like  to 
impress  upon  beginners  the  importance  of  this, 
as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  each  variety  and 
its  peculiarities  can  only  be  gained  by  close 
attention. 

The  height  of  Chrysanthemums  differs  some- 
what according  to  the  treatment  they  receive. 
The  excessively  tall  growth  of  some  varieties 
goes  a  long  way  towards  condemning  the  method 
practised  for  the  production  of  large  blooms 
by  some  growers  ;  still  if  flowers  of  the  largest 
size  and  best  quality  must  be  secured,  tall  growth 
in  some  instances  must  be  borne  with,  as,  for 
example,  Mme.  0.  Audiguier,  which  is  naturally 
a  tall  variety  and  one  of  the  best  varieties  of 
Japanese  tiowers  in  existence. 

Some  growers  plunge  the  pots,  but  this  is 
not  necessary  unless  in  the  case  of  plants  grown 
as  specimen  or  bush  plants,  where  good  foliage 
is  especially  desirable.  I  do  not  approve  of 
the  system,  for  the  reason  that  in  continuous 
wet  weather,  which  often  occurs  towards  the  end 
of  September,  it  is  difiicult  to  know  when  the 
plants  really  do  require  water.  Excess  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  is  as  bad  as  too  little. 
Some  people  think  Chrysanthemums  cannot 
have  too  much  water,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  I 
have  seen  plants  denuded  of  a  large  portion  of 
their  lower  leaves  through  receiving  too  much 
water  at  the  roots.  If  the  pots  on  the  sunny 
side  could  have  protection  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun  in  continuous  spells  of  dry  weather  by 
boards  placed  in  front  of  the  pots,  I  think  this 
would  be  a  considerable  advantage  both  to  the 
plants  in  keeping  the  roots  cool  and  a  saving  of 
labour  in  the  application  of  water. 

It  is  better  to  stand  the  pots  when  in  their 
summer  quarters  on  boards,  slates,  or  tiles,  or 
even  on  two  bricks  placed  nearly  together,  than 
upon  a  bed  of  ashes,  as  the  roots  penetrate 
through  the  bottom  of  the  pot  into  the  ashes  for 
some  distance  in  quest  of  moisture.  I  have  seen 
the  roots  2  feet  away  from  the  base  of  the  pot. 
When  the  plants  are  removed  indoors  these 
roots  are  destroyed,  thus  considerably  checking 
the  plants.  Worms,  too,  are  not  so  liable  to 
penetrate  into  the  pots  as  they  are  when  the 
pots  are  standing  upon  ashes.  If  the  plants  have 
of  necessity  to  stand  on  ashes,  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  good  drainage  underneath.  Pro- 
vision must  be  made  to  secure  the  plants  from 
winds.  This  is  best  done  by  erecting  a  trellis- 
work  to  which  the  plants  can  be  fastened.  There 
are  various  means  of  effecting  this  ;  where  stakes 
are  used,  as  noted  in  a  former  issue,  they  will 
have  been  got  ready.  A  framework  of  these  can 
be  put  up  which  is  strong,  cheap,  easily  taken 
down,  and  stored  during  the  winter.  The 
stakes  will  last  two  or  three  years.  The  up- 
right stakes  should  be  of  sufficient  stoutness  to 
prevent  the  plants  swaying  about,  and  placed  at 
such  a  distance  as  their  strength  and  the  length 
of  the  cross  rails  necessitate.  For  the  tallest 
plants  three  cross  rails  are  required,  while  for 
the  moderately  tall- growing  varieties  two  are 
enough,  and  one  for  the  shortest  plants.  The 
method  of  tying  the  plants  is  in  this  way  :  the 
centre  shoot  or  growth  after  the  first  break  has 
taken  place  is  tied  to  a  long  stake  fixed  in  the 
pot,  the  one  on  each  side  of  the  centre  growth 
being  fastened  to  small  temporary  upright  stakes 
secured  from  rail  to  rail.  In  this  manner  the 
plants  obtain  an  equal  share  of  light  and  sun, 
and  when  housed  the  shoots  are  tied  loosely  to 
the  centre  stake.     Secured  thus,  there  is  not  tlie 


danger  of  breakage  by  wind  or  other  causes  ;  the 
lateral  growths  springing  from  the  joints  are 
more  easily  removed,  and  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  arc  not  so  liable  to  be  infested  with  mil- 
dew towards  the  autumn  as  they  are  when  all 
the  growths  are  huddled  close  together.  Syring- 
ing, also,  can  be  more  efl'ectively  performed  in 
this  manner.  Some  growers  stretch  twine  from 
post  to  post  instead  of  the  rails,  but  this  soon 
becomes  slack  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  and 
is  not  sufficiently  firm  to  prevent  the  plants 
rocking  to  and  fro. 

Where  stakes  are  not  available,  the  strongest 
and  neatest  method  is  that  of  making  a  perma- 
nent structure  of  iron  standards.  The  end 
standards  should  be  IJ  inches  square  and  be 
kept  in  position  with  iron  supports  1  inch  square. 
The  intermediate  posts  may  be  flat  iron  1]  inches 
wide  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  To 
these  connect  stout  galvanised  wire,  to  which  a 
coat  of  paint  has  been  given  to  prevent  damage 
to  the  tender  shoots,  which  sometimes  occurs 
through  contact  with  the  acids  used  in  galva- 
nising the  wire.  Such  contrivances  are  some- 
times objectionable  as  a  permanency  ;  if  so,  they 
can  be  easily  taken  down  and  stored  away  if  the 
wires  are  fastened  by  bolts  and  nuts  to  the  end 
standards  and  the  wire  run  through  holes  in  the 
intermediate  supports  of  flat  iron. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  stakes  in  use. 
This  must  be  taken  into  consideration  on  the 
spot,  as  much  depends  upon  locality.  When 
available,  common  Hazel  rods  answer  well,  so 
also  do  Bamboo  canes,  which  cin  be  had  very 
cheaply.  Stakes  made  from  deal  are  light  and 
serviceable,  and  if  a  coat  of  paint  of  a  pale 
green  or  brown  be  given  them  so  much  the 
better.  Some  growers  use  one-quarter- inch 
iron  rods  made  secure  in  the  soil  by  means  of 
three  feet  placed  triangular  in  form.  These  have 
a  neat  appearance,  but  I  think  they  are  cold 
and  not  so  good  as  those  made  of  wood. 


SE.\SONABLE  NOTES. 
Pboceed  to  get  the  plants  into  their  flowering  pots 
as  fast  as  becomes  necessary.  Much  of  the  bare- 
ness of  the  stems  may  be  traced  to  neglect  at  this 
time  of  the  year  by  allowing  the  pots  in  which  the 
plants  are  growing  to  become  too  crowded  with 
roots  before  the  final  potting  takes  place.  Plants 
in  this  condition  quickly  become  dry  at  the  root, 
requiring  so  much  more  attention  in  watering. 
Pompon  and  single-flowered  varieties  may  be  left 
until  the  last,  as  these  sections  do  not  root  so 
strongly  as  do  the  large-flowered  or  Japanese  varie- 
ties. As  strong  easterly  winds  are  prevalent,  where 
convenience  existF,  the  plants,  until  finally  placed 
in  the  position  they  are  to  occupy  during  the  sum- 
mer, may  be  yet  placed  together  where  they  can  be 
given  temporary  protection.  If  the  summer  quarters 
be  sheltered,  the  plants  when  potted  can  go  directly 
into  their  allotted  places;  otherwise,  if  the  position 
is  not  favourable,  it  is  much  better  to  render  tem- 
porary protection  for  a  time.  One  or  two  stormy 
nights  or  days  will  do  more  damage  to  a  collection 
of  plants  in  the  way  of  bruising  and  breaking  the 
young  succulent  leaves  than  can  be  repaired  during 
the  whole  season.  Therefore,  I  look  upon  any  extra 
care  bestowed  in  this  detail  to  render  the  plants 
safe  and  free  from  injurious  winds  time  well  spent. 
The  plants,  where  they  are  grown  for  the  produc- 
tion of  large  blooms,  are  breaking  into  additional 
growth  fast  now,  by  the  formation  of  a  flower-bud 
in  the  apex  of  growth.  Much  care  and  attention 
should  be  exercised  in  thinning  the  growths  to  the 
allotted  number  before  the  plant  is  weakened  by 
too  many  being  allowed  to  remain ;  diobud  to  three 
where  the  finest  flowers  are  wished  for,  retaining 
those  situated  nearest  to  the  top. 

As  growth  proceeds,  secure  the  young  branches 
to  stakes,  as  they  are  liable  to  snap  off  easily  by 
winds  and  other  causes.     Specimen  plants  should 
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have  the  shoots  pinched  out,  for  the  last  time,  not  former  and  a  dusting  with  sulphur  for  mOdew 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  month.  quickly  dispose  of  any  trouble  in  this  direction. 

Plants  which  are  planted  at  the  base  of  walls  are  j  E.  M. 

growing  freely  where  the  shoots  have  been  properly 

thinned  out  and  kept  nailed  in  position.  Secure;  A  new  Chrysanthemum  pest. — Never  till  this 
the  growths  as  fast  as  they  proceed.  Timely  atten-  ,  season  have  I  been  troubled  with  an  insect  which 
tion  to  this  secures  a  neater  appearance  later  on,  as    c|uickly  destroys  the  points  of  the  young  growths  if 


The  Slippery  Elm  of  California  (Fremontia  californica).     See  p.  ."C2. 


the  leaves  face  to  the  front  more  regularly,  causing 
a  better  effect  during  the  summer. 

Pay  the  requisite  attention  to  insects,  such  as 
green  and  black  fly,  mildew,  and  caterpillars,  apply- 
ing the  usual  remedies  as  soon  as  the  first  appear- 
ance is  discerned,  a  netrlect  of  this  often  causing 
some  trouWe  later  on.    Tobacco  powder  for  the  two 


not  removed.  In  sizs  and  appearance  it  somewhat 
resembles  the  Rose  grub,  but  is  not  ijuite  so  long 
and  slightly  lighter  in  colour.  It  secretes  itself  in 
the  young  unfolded  leaves  at  the  extreme  point  of 
each  plant,  eating  its  way  until  it  buries  itself  in 
the  stem  and  cripples  the  growth  entirely.  For- 
tunately, its  presence  is  easily  detected  ;  the  extreme 


point  of  growth  as  soon  as  attacked  becomes  de- 
formed and  slightly  bent  over  to  one  side,  thus  reveal- 
ing something  wrong.  If  the  parts  so  affected  be 
searched,  the  intruder  can  easily  be  found  coiled  up 
snugly  where  its  presence  is  least  desired.  It  appears 
to  generally  attack  those  plants  which  are  most 
vigorous,  on  account,  I  presume,  of  their  succulent 
character.— E.  M. 

Early-flowering  Chrysanthemums. — There 
are  two  varieties  not  included  in  the  interesting 
article  on  p.  4CG,  both  of  which  we  find  very  useful. 
Neither  of  them  come  under  the  head  of  summer 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  but  form  rather  the 
advance  guard  of  the  general  collection,  being 
included  in  what  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the 
October  flowering  section.  They  are  Mr.  William 
Holmes,  a  large  reflexed  flower  of  a  bright  reddish 
crimson  colour,  which  is,  perhaps,  best  described  as 
an  early-flowering  Cullingfordi.  The  other  is 
Lakme,  a  flower  of  a  golden  salmon  hue.  Irre- 
spective of  any  other  character,  both  these  Chry- 
santhemums possess  the  great  merit  of  being 
remarkably  free,  yet  of  good  sturdy  growth,  and 
well  furnished  with  ample  foliage.  They  are  both 
extremely  useful  for  furnishing  the  conservatory  at 
a  time  when  most  of  the  summer  flowering  plants 
are  past  their  best,  and  before  the  bulk  of  the  col- 
lection comes  in. — H.  P. 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWER. 

THE  ORCHID  EXHIBITION  AT 
MR.  BULL'S. 
All  those  who  set  their  faces  against  Orchids 
and  Orchid  culture,  and  those  also  who  cannot 
understand  why  Orchids  have  become  so  ex- 
tremely popular  of  late  years  should  pay  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Wm.  Bull's  establishment,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  where  there  are  not  only  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  plants,  but  an  immense  niimber  of  diffe- 
rent forms  now  Howering.  The  Orchids  are  ex- 
quisitely arranged,  the  base  from  which  they  ap- 
pear to  spring  being  a  bed  of  lovely  Maiden-hair 
Ferns,  whilst  amongst  them  are  dotted  innumer- 
able graceful  and  elegant  small-growing  Palms. 
The  various  colours  are  grouped  and  disposed  in 
an  exceedingly  artistic  manner,  those  bearing 
Jong  spikes  being  so  arranged  that  no  straight 
Hues  occur  in  the  view.  There  is  no  aameness, 
but  the  eye  wanders  on  with  eagerness  to  see 
and  behold  the  fresh  forms  and  the  delightful 
change  of  colours  which  occur  at  every  step. 
The  ilisplay  is  arranged  in  a  fine  span-roofed 
structure  about  100  feet  in  length,  the  stages  in 
the  centre  and  in  front  being  about  a  yard  wide, 
so  that  the  display  covers  some  400  feet.  In 
addition  to  thi.s,  numerous  kinds  which  succeed 
best  in  basket.s  depend  from  the  roof,  and  lend 
their  charming  spikes  of  bloom  to  the  general 
effect,  whilst  the  air  is  redolent  with  the  delicious 
perfume  yielded  by  the  ditlerent  forms.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  sight  which  all  lovers  of  plants  should 
see,  especially  those  who  have  never  seen 
Orchids  at  their  best,  for  it  is  so  beautiful  that 
it  is  impos.sible  to  adequately  describe  it,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  1  selected 
nearly  200  kinds  as  specially  worthy  of  note. 
These  all  exist  in  quantity,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  large  examples.  Here  were  hundreds 
in  great  variety  of  the  lovely  Princess  of 
Wales  Orchid  (Odontoglossum  Alexandnii), 
some  being  pure  white,  others  beautifully 
spotted  ;  while  others,  again,  were  suft'used  with 
a  delicate  rosy  tinge,  (^tuantities  of  its  near  ally, 
().  Pescatorei,  were  also  in  force,  which,  al- 
though it  has  been  in  cultivation  longer  than 
the  Princess  flower,  has  not  produced  the  same 
amount  of  grand  varieties  it  has  done.  These 
two  charming  plants  are  now  as  reasonable  in 
price  as  Pelargoniums  and  are  as  easily  grown. 
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and  they  yield  a  much  larger  amount  of  plea- 
sure ;  therefore  I  look  upon  them  as  being  spe- 
cially adapted  to  those  having  only  a  shady 
glasshouse  in  town,  it  being  a  remarkable  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  the  altitude  at  which 
these  plants  exist  in  a  state  of  nature,  they  suc- 
ceed well  in  town  gardens.  Associated  with 
these  white  flowers  were  quantities  of  the  bril- 
liant-flowered Masdevallias.  English  Orchid 
growers  have  to  thank  Mr.  Bateman  for  the 
strenuous  efforts  he  made  to  induce  collectors  to 
send  these  plants  home,  for  no  other  genus  in 
the  order  produces  flowers  of  such  a  brilliant 
hue.  Amongst  these  may  be  noted  groups  of 
M.  Veitchi  grandiflora,  numerous  forms  and 
colours  of  the  variable  Harryana,  the  most  in- 
tensely coloured  form  being  a  newly  introduced 
kind  called  Comet. 

Lfelia  purpurata  was  represented  by  numbers 
of  large  plants,  amongst  them  being  many  gor- 
geous forms.  These  were  backed  up  with 
quantities  of  Cattleya  Mossiie,  C.  Mendeli,  C. 
SchroedersB  and  its  variety  albescens,  which  not 
only  blooms  later  than  any  other  form  of  Cat- 
tleya Trian;e,  but  is  said  to  retain  its  full 
beauty  for  a  greater  length  of  time,  whilst 
the  flowers  yield  a  delightful  fragrance.  The 
superb  C.  Warneri,  the  old,  but  very  elegant 

C.  intermedia,  C.  Skinneri  and  its  variety 
oculata,  and  the  beautiful  new  C.  Lawrenceana, 
as  also  numerous  forms  of  their  near  relatives, 
Lselia  elegans  and  L.  Schilleriana,  were  also 
well  represented.  Amongst  these  were  dis- 
persed a  whole  army  of  Slipper  Orchids  (Cypri- 
pediums),  the  most  notable  being  C.  Sanderi- 
anum,  Parishi,  Druryi,  niveum,  Lawrenceanum, 
superbiens,  barbatum  in  variety,  caudatum, 
villosum  and  many  others.  Dendrobes  were 
represented  by  the  beautiful  D.  thyrsiflorum, 

D.  Bensoniae,  D.  chrysotoxum,  D.  suavissimum, 
D.  craasinode  and  D.  Dearei.  Amongst  Onci- 
diums  the  most  notable  were  Marshallianum 
and  crispum  in  fine  form,  O.  Papilio  and  Kra- 
meri,  the  latter  being  the  most  desirable  of  the 
two  for  amateur  growers,  as  its  blooms  last 
longer  and  it  requires  less  heat.  Conspicuous 
also  were  the  graceful  spikes  of  O.  stelligerum, 
varicosum,  macranthum,  undulatum  and  cur- 
tum  ;  whUst  amongst  the  smaller-flowered 
kinds,  O.  nubigenum  and  cucullatum  were  con- 
spicuous. The  majestic  Cymbidium  Lowi  was 
also  in  grand  form,  as  also  were  numerous 
examples  of  C.  eburneum,  with  its  pure  ivory- 
white  blooms.  Yellow  flowers  were  represented 
by  the  Tulip-like  blooms  of  Anguloa  Cloweai, 
and  dark  forms  by  tliose  of  A.  Ruckeri  and 
A.  Ruckeri  sangulnea. 

Blue  flowers,  which  among  Orchids  are  always 
scarce,  were  represented  by  some  nice  examples 
of  Vanda  ceerulescens  and  other  distichous- 
leaved  East  Indian  kinds,  by  numerous  Vandas 
of  the  suavis  and  tricolor  section,  the  Fox- 
brush Aerides  (A.  Fieldingi),  and  some  excellent 
varieties  of  A.  Lobbi,  A.  crispum  and  Warneri. 
From  the  roof  depended  quantities  of  spikes 
of  the  ever-welcome  Oncidium  concolor,  its 
uniform  clear  yellow  flowers  being  distinct  and 
cheerful  ;  also  vast  numbers  of  Odontoglossum 
citrosmum,  Phalajnopsis  Sanderiana,  aud  the 
small-flowered  P.  Parishi,  which,  although  a 
very  pretty  little  flower,  is  not  worthy  of 
the  name  of  such  an  indefatigable  man.  It 
appears  to  be  the  custom  to  tack  on  to  good 
things  the  names  of  the  growers  at  home,  and 
leave  the  discoverer  of  many  new  kinds  to  be 
satisfied  with  some  minute  kind  which  the  ma- 
jority of  Orchid  growers  would  refuse  to  have 
named  after  them.  Acineta  citrina  is  a  member 
of  a  neglected  family  which  appears  to  be  fast 
gaining  favour.     Its  spike   is   pendent,   dense, 


the  flowers  large  and  of  a  deep  yellow,  too  deep 
in  my  estimation  to  warrant  the  name  of  citrina. 
Thrixpermum  Berkeleyi  is  also  a  pretty  little 
plant  with  pendent  spikes  of  white  flowers, 
whilst  Ornithocephalus  grandiflorus  with  its  bird- 
shaped  flowers  of  pure  white  and  emerald  green 
is  quite  enchanting  ;  Masdevallias  of  the  Chi- 
m;era group  were  also  conspicuous.  Other  plants 
flowering  here  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but 
Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum,  O.  Halli,  O. 
cirrhosum,  and  O.  Phahenopsis  were  all  too  fine 
to  pass  over  in  silence,  so  also  were  0.  Chestertoni 
and  a  beautiful  new  hybrid  of  the  O.  Ruckeri- 
anum  type,  called  princeps,  in  which  the  flowers 
were  very  large,  the  ground  pure  white,  richly 
and  heavily  spotted,  not  forgetting  the  grand 
display  made  by  the  host  of  O.  vexillarium, 
amongst  which  are  charming  flowers  remark- 
able both  for  size  and  depth  of  colour.  Many 
things  are  here  unnoticed  in  this  ever-changing 
exhibition,  which  is  supplied  from  the  other 
houses  in  the  establishment,  and  which  contains 
features  now  which  will  be  entirely  changed  as 
the  season  advances. 


Dendrobium  Falconeri.— In  your  issue  of 
May  19  "J.  F.  W."  asks  it  it  is  unusual  for  Dendro- 
bium Falconeri  to  bear  twin  flowers.  I  have  found 
strong  plants  often  do  so,  but  do  not  think  it  any 
advantage,  as  the  flowers  are  never  so  large  as  when 
borne  singly,  as  you  will  observe  from  specimens 
sent,  which  were  cut  from  a  plant  bearing  150  such 
flowers.  To  show  the  accommodating  nature  of  this 
sort,  I  may  mention  that  while  "  J.  F.  W."  grows  his 
in  heat  with  good  results,  I  find  it  do  equally  well 
all  through  the  year  in  a  cool  house  with  such 
things  as  Masdevallias,  Lycastes,  &o.  I  grow  it  on 
a  block  with  very  little  compost,  and  keep  it  tho- 
roughly dry  during  winter. — C.  J.  RowB,  Ku-nfield 
Gardens,  Dumfries. 

*^*  The  flowers  sent  show  that  the  habit  of  bear- 
ing twin  flowers  is  no  advantage,  the  blooms  not 
being  halt  the  size  of  those  produced  singly. — Ed. 

Bletia  hyacinthina. — This  sweet  little  Chinese 
Orchid  is,  I  am  told,  just  now  blooming  beautifully 
out  of  doors  in  Mr.  Gordon's  nursery  at  Twickenham. 
This  is  encouraging,  for  few  persons  who  have  had 
it  under  culture  in  a  glasshouse  cared  to  risk  it  out 
of  doors.  That  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  I  am,  however, 
well  convinced,  having  grown  it  out  of  doors  for 
fully  five  years  in  my  old  Welsh  garden,  and  during 
that  time  several  of  the  winters  were  anything  but 
mild.  It  grows  best,  I  believe,  in  limy  peat, 
for  I  tried  it  for  several  years  in  pure  peat,  with  a 
small  admixture  of  loam,  but  it  did  not  then  succeed 
so  well  as  after  I  removed  it  to  a  new  situation  and 
where  the  soil  was  largely  composed  of  old  lime 
rubbish  ;  in  fact,  in  planting,  I  knocked  a  quantity 
of  old  lime  from  the  wall,  and  mixed  it  with  the 
peaty  loam  in  which  the  roots  were  placed.  This 
pretty  Orchid  has  long,  grass-like  foliage  and  a  beau- 
ful  raceme  of  purple  or  pinkish  flowers,  which  are 
of  good  substance,  and  remain  in  good  condition 
for  a  very  long  time.  What  I  want,  however,  to 
impress  on  the  readers  of  The  Garden  is,  that  the 
Hyacinth-like  Chinese  Bletia  is  perfectly  hardy  in, 
perhaps,  every  part  of  England.— A.  D.  Webster. 

SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Csrpripedium  ocoidentale  is  a  beautiful  hardy 
Lady's  Slipper  that  we  might  see  more  of.  It  has  brownish 
purple  Jietals  and  a  white  lil>. 

Masdevallia  Harryana  lilacina,  which  was  flower- 
ing recently  in  the  Maida  Vale  Nursery,  is  a  bright,  rosy-lilac 
variety  of  beautiful  form.  It  well  deserves  a  place  in  the 
Orchid  house- 

Masdevallia  Lindenl  has  a  brilliant  flower  of  the 
richest  mageata-pviri)le,  and  although  not  so  large  as  that  of 
M.  Harryana,  is  bright  and  bsautiful,  e»peci<lly  when  a 
numl)dr  of  plants  arc  grouped,  as  in  the  ftlaida  Vale  Nursery. 

Phaleenopsis  gloriosa. — Thia  appears  to  be  a 
connecting  link  between  P.  grandiHora  and  P.  amabilis, 
which  at  one  time  appeared  to  Lindley  as  eo  thoroughly 
distinct.  It  has  the  foliage  of  the  former,  with  some- 
what the  flower  of  the  latter  kind,  or  perhaps  it  would 
bo  best  to  say  that  the  flowers  partake  of  the  characters 
of  both.     It  has  been  imported  by  the  Messrs.  Low,  of 


Clapton,  and  has  recently  been  named  by  Professor 
Reichenbach.— W.  H.  G. 

Cattleyas  are  in  perfection  now,  and  in  the  Chel- 
sea Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  C.  Mendeli,  Mossia', 
and  Warneri  are  in  full  splendour.  The  latter  is  a 
shy-flowering  variety,  but  is  very  beautiful.  The  rich, 
but  yet  soft  lilac  sepals  and  petals  are  in  bold  contrast 
to  the  charming  deep  purple  lip. 

Two  Lissoehilus  not  often  seen  are  L.  Krehsi 
and  L.  parviflorus.  The  first  has  Calanthe-like  leaves 
and  a  strong  spike  of  flowers,  that,  however,  are  not 
particularly  attractive.  They  are  hrown  and  yellow  ia 
colour.  The  other  is  smaller  than  L.  Krehsi,  the  lip 
yellow  and  the  sepals  and  petals  brown.  They  are  of 
more  botanical  than  horticultural  value,  as  the  colours 
are  not  very  striking.     Both  are  in  bloom  at  Kew. 

■White-flowered  Orchis  mascula.— I  was  glad 
to  see  (Garden,  p.  500)  that  this  very  uncommon 
form  of  our  early  purple  Orchid  had  been  picked  up 
wild  in  Scotland.  I  have  already  two  or  three  English 
stations.  Would  not  a  coloured  plate  of  British  Orchids 
take  well  in  The  Garden  ?  I  would  go  to  some 
trouble  in  procuring  specimens  for  such  a  purpose. — 
A.  D-  Webster. 

*,*  Yes,  willingly;  but  the  result  would  be  best  if 
drawn  where  they  grow;  indeed,  some  of  them  deserve 
separate  plates  as  garden  plants. — Ed. 


THE  NEW  EOCKWORK  AT  THE  MANCHESTER 

BOTANIC  GARDENS. 
One  of  the  new  features  formed  by  the  reconstrac- 
tion  of  the  above  gardens  is  a  handsome  piece  of 
rockery  in  imitation  of  the  new  red  sandstone 
constructed  by  Mr.  H.  Clapham,  of  Southport.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  gardens  of  the  society 
were  taken  over  by  the  promoters  of  the  recent 
great  exhibition  at  Manchester,  and  utilised  as  a 
promenade,  while  the  representations  of  Old  Salford 
and  Manchester  were  erected  on  a  portion  of  the 
gardens.  All  of  the  latter  have  been  removed,  and 
all  that  remains  is  a  reproduction  in  stone  instead 
of  wood  of  the  cross  which  stood  in  Marketsted 
Lane  in  Old  Manchester  and  Salford.  The  huge 
fairy  fountain  is  also  gone,  as  it  was  found  that  it 
would  prove  too  great  a  strain  upon  the  resources  of 
the  society.  The  material  which  formed  the  foun- 
dations of  the  basin  was  blown  up  by  dynamite, 
and  the  blocks  used  for  the  base  of  the  rockwork 
above  referred  to.  The  site  of  the  fountain  is  now 
a  sunken  rock  garden,  appropriately  planted,  and 
with  seats  placed  about  it. 

In  constructing  the  new  rockwork  which  is  be- 
tween the  exhibition  house  and  the  Chester  Road, 
Mr.  Clapham  has  imitated  as  closely  as  possible  the 
natural  dip  of  the  new  red  sandstone  found  in  this 
locality.  He  has  followed  the  geological  formation 
which  dips  from  east  to  west,  and  he  has  also  given 
the  thin  white  beds  of  sandstone  which  come  in 
between  the  layers  of  the  red,  sometimes  in  little 
beds  and  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  4  feet.  As  the 
natural  stone  is  scarce  in  this  locality,  the  blocks  of 
concrete— a  special  formation  to  which  Mr.  Clapham 
has  given  the  name  of  Claphamite— forming  the 
foundation  of  the  fountain  were  used  for  rockwork. 
Mr.  Clapham  states  that  the  concrete  is  found  to  be 
better  adapted  for  smoky  localities  than  the 
natural  rock.  In  forming  the  foundations  Mr.  Clap- 
ham kept  them  as  free  as  possible,  so  that  moisture 
could  pass  away  freely,  while  he  has  so  contrived  it 
that  all  surface  water  falls  away  behind  the  face  of 
the  rocks  and  does  not  force  its  way  to  the  front,  as 
in  the  case  of  some  ill-constructed  formations. 
Plenty  of  root-room  is  afforded,  and  thoroughly 
efficient  drainage.  It  is  found  that  the  roots  of 
plants  cling  to  the  artificial  stone  as  firmly  as  to  the 
natural  rock.  As  a  matter  of  course  some  colouring 
matter  was  necessary  to  give  resemblance  to  the 
sandstone,  and  if  it  looks  a  little  bright  it  will  soon 
tone  down  to  the  natural  tint.  The  rockwork  is 
raised  to  an  appropriate  height  in  the  centre,  so  as 
to  admit  of  a  broad  path  running  beneath,  and  here 
are  cool  alcoves  with  seats— a  delightfully  pleasant 
place  on  a  hot  day.  The  line  of  Market.^ted  Lane 
as  it  appeared  in  Old  Manchester  is  maintained,  and 
runs  over  the  rockwork. 

The  reconstructed  gardens  have  brought  out 
several  improvements  ;  broad  walks  for  promenad- 
ing have  been  cut  through  the  turf,  while  enough 
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of  the  latter  is  left  to  give  character  to  the  gardens. 
The  renovated  walks  cover  a  space  of  4  acres,  and 
12,000  yards  of  tnrf  were  necessary  to  relay  the 
lawns.  R.  D. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

June  12. 
A  GAT  show  of  summer  flowers  we  might  expect  at 
this  season,  and  those  who  visited  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last  were  not  disappointed. 
There  were  Irises  in  abundacce,  Pa!onies,  Poppies, 
Rhododendrons,  hardy  Azaleas,  and  other  June 
flowers,  besides  choice  Orchids  in  considerable  va- 
riety. 

The  first-class  certificates,  which  were  numerous, 
were  awarded  to  the  following  : — 

Cattlbya  Wagneri  snPEEBA.— This  is  a  beauti- 
ful variety  of  one  of  the  most  free-blooming  of  Cat- 
tleyas.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
type ;  the  sepals  narrow,  pointed,  and  milk-white, 
and  the  petals  of  the  same  tint,  but  much  broader 
and  wavy.  The  heavily  fringed  lip  is  rich  yellow 
at  the  base,  this  colour  running  into  the  throat,  and 
also  appearing  on  the  outside  of  the  side  lobes  of 
the  lip  at  the  very  base.  The  plant  Is  a  stronger 
grower,  and  was  carrying  several  flowers,  aU  of  con- 
siderable massiveness  and  beauty.  From  Mr. 
Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron  Schr^eder,  The  Dell, 
Egham. 

Cypeipedium  bellatulum  EOSBDM.—This  is  a 
variety  of  the  Lady  Slipper  that  has  made  a  small 
stir  in  the  Orchid  world.  It  is  more  closely  allied 
to  C.  Godefroj;c  than  the  parent,  the  flowers  more 
heavily  spotted,  and  showing  a  rosy  tint,  which  also 
appears  on  the  dorsal  sepal,  overlaid  with  dots  of 
crimson.  The  green  seen  in  the  type  is  scarcely 
perceptible  in  the  variety.  From  Messrs.  H.  Low, 
Clapton. 

Phal^nopsis  gloeiosa.— This  is  so  close  to  ]'. 
amabilis,  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  certificate  it.  A 
critical  orchidist  may  perhaps  detect  a  difference, 
but  to  the  ordinary  eye  the  two  are  almost  alike. 
From  Messrs.  H.  Low. 

Odontoglossum  nbbdlosum  excellbns. — 
This  is  a  handsome  variety  of  far  greater  boldness 
of  character  and  substance  than  seen  in  the  type. 
The  plant  bore  several  flowers  that  are  blotched 
with  brown,  except  that  there  is  a  broad  margin  of 
glistening  white,  The  petals  are  broad,  and,  besides 
the  spottings,  there  is  a  suffusion  of  green  in  the 
csntre,  the  only  decidedly  rich  colouring  being  given 
by  the  yellow  crest.     From  Mr.  Sander. 

Odontoglossum  Halu  magnificum. — A  good 
variety  of  this  well-known  and  beautiful  species  of 
the  luteo-purpureura  type.  The  flowers  were  large, 
and  blotched  and  barred  with  brown  on  a  greenish 
yellow  ground.  From  Mr.  H.  M.  Pollett,  Fernside, 
Bickley. 

ANTH0RIDM  DE  Smetianum.— This  Is  a  neat 
desirable  Anthuiium  of  the  Andreanum  character, 
and  although  the  spathe  is  only  a  little  over  2 
inches  across,  it  is  of  a  very  deep  crimson,  against 
which  the  spadix,  white  in  the  upper  half  and  in  the 
lower  portion  sulphur,  is  in  excellent  contrast.  It 
is  of  shield-like  shape,  gradually  tapering  to  an 
almost  sharp  point.  It  appears  to  be  a  thoroughly 
useful  form.     From  Mr.  J.  Linden,  Brussels. 

PvRETHBUM  Wega.— This  was  labelled  as  cer- 
tificated for  its  colour,  but  it  was  as  rubbishy  a 
flower  as  we  have  seen.  We  like  the  yellow  colour, 
and  perhaps  the  shape  may  be  improved  by  careful 
culture.     From  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport. 

Pyeethbdm  Meteor.— a  beautiful  double  crim- 
son-flowered variety.     From  Messrs.  Kelway. 

Pyrethrum  Beatrice  Kelway.— This  sinKle 
variety  will  be  admired  for  the  deep  rose-crimson 
colour  of  it.s  broad  florets.     From  Messrs.  Kelway. 

Begonia  Camellia.— An  appropriately  named 
double-flowered  variety,  the  bloom  like  that  of  a 
small  Camellia,  the  centre  full,  and  the  colour  of 
a  rich  crimson.  From  Messrs.  .T.  Laing  and  Sons, 
Forest  Hill. 
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Begonia  H.  Adcock. — This  is  also  a  double- 
flowered  variety,  and  like  a  number  of  small  rosettes 
banded  together.  It  is  very  dense,  and  deep  crim- 
son in  colour.     From  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons. 

Begonia  Mrs.  W.  B.  Miller.— This,  from  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  of  Swanley,  is  a  large,  bold 
flower  of  great  width,  perfectly  double,  and  of  a 
delicate  salmon  tint. 

Stybax  obassia.— a  perfectly  hardy  shrub,  with 
abundant  foliage  and  a  profusion  of  racemes,  bear- 
ing closely  together  several  of  the  Snowdrop-like 
flowers,  delightful  not  only  for  their  charming 
beauty,  but  also  for  their  great  purity,  being  abso- 
lutely pure  white.  From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
of  Chelsea. 

Sarracenia  Williamsi.— This  a  robust  plant, 
with  large  pitchers  of  a  rich  green  veined  with  duU 
crimson,  especially  on  the  bold,  spreading  lid,  the 
inside  of  which  is  coated  with  short  hairs.  From 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  Nurseries,  Upper 
HoUoway. 

Ramondia  pteenaica  alba.— The  type  is  a 
lovely  blue  flower  that  is  now  one  of  the  best  things 
in  the  garden,  and  the  variety  is  very  similar,  but 
has  lighter  leaves  and  flowers  that  are  erroneously 
called  white,  as  they  have  a  faint  tinge  of  pink.  It 
is  a  beautiful  rock  plant.  From  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  of  Cheshunt. 

Cucumber  Lockie's  Perfection.— This  is  ap- 
parently a  Cucumber  of  considerable  merit.  The 
fruit  is  straight,  of  good  colour,  and  smooth ;  the 
flesh  firm,  crisp,  and  pleasant.  It  is  a  cross  be- 
tween the  varieties  Verdant  Green  and  Parley  Park 
Hero.  From  Mr.  T.  Lockie,  The  Gardens,  Oakley 
Court,  Windsor. 

The  group  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  meeting, 
and  included  Lobelia  nicotianaefolia,  which  bears  a 
tall,  branching  spike  of  large  white  flowers  ;  the 
elegant  Saxifraga  valdensis,  the  flowers  white  and 
the  growth  dense ;  Saxifraga  Hosti  Macnabiana, 
white,  brightly  spotted  with  crimson ;  Cirrhopetalum 
Cumingi,  a  curious,  but  interesting  Orchid  very 
seldom  seen ;  the  flowers  are  deep  crimson,  and 
have  a  characteristic  bell-like  lip.  There  were  also 
a  few  Water  Lilies,  and  amongst  them  a  variety  of 
NympbiKja  stellata,  the  colour  lovely  azure  blue  ;  N. 
Lotus,  white ;  N.  tuberosa  var.  flavescens,^the  new 
name  for  N.  Marliacea ;  and  N.  Kewensis,  a  cross 
between  N.  Lotus  and  N.  Devoniensis.  It  is  a  bold, 
broad  flower,  about  8  inches  across,  and  of  a  rich 
rose  colour.  Amongst  other  things  were  Achillea 
rupestris,  a  useful,  free-growing  rock  plant,  carry- 
ing a  mass  of  white  flowers ;  the  dull-coloured, 
almost  black.  Delphinium  triste ;  the  brilliant  scarlet 
Musa  cocoinea,  and  Thunbergia  (Hexacentris)  myso- 
rensis,  a  South  Indian  plant,  very  free,  graceful,  and 
carrying  bunches  of  brown  and  yellow  flowers.  An 
Orchid  not  very  much  known  is  Lissochilus  Krebsi, 
but  the  bright  yellow  and  brown-coloured  flowers 
should  make  it  popular;  Iris  Milesi,  lilac,  with 
pencillings  of  a  deeper  tint;  Smilacina  stellata, 
which  reminds  one  of  the  Foam  Flower  (Tiarella 
corcifolia),  and  the  singular  Masdevallia  muscosa 
also  deserve  notice. 

Orchids  were  numerous,  and  in  the  several 
groups  were  species  and  varieties  that  may  be  con- 
sidered rarities.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low,  of  Clapton 
Nurseries,  had  a  group  of  excellently  flowered 
Orchids,  and  a  silver-gilt  medal  was  awarded.  Den- 
drobium  Devonianum,  a  charming  Dendrobe,  was 
not  the  least  attractive,  and  the  forms  of  Cattleya 
Mendeli  and  Mossise  were  of  brilliant  colouring ; 
the  flowers  large  and  of  bold  expression.  A  variety 
of  Cypripedium  Sanderianum  was  remarkably  bright, 
and  the  specimens  of  the  beautiful  Dendrobium 
Bensoni;e,  Phalsenopsis  Sanderiana,  the  golden- 
coloured  and  sweet-scented  Dendrobium  suavissi- 
mum,  Cypripedium  l:cvigatum  were  full  of  flower  ; 
Vanda  Roxbnrghi  was  carrying  a  spike  of  its  quaintly 
coloured  flowers;  the  lip  and  column  are  of  a  dis- 
tinct bluish  tint,  and  the  sepals  and  petals  olive- 
brown.  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  of  St.  Albans, 
staged  a  fine  collection,  in  which  there  was  a  huge 
specimen  of  the  buff-ooloured  Dendrobium  Dal- 
housieanum,  bearing  seventy-five  spikes  of  flowers. 


also  a  new  prettily  spotted  Acineta,  and  a  new  un- 
named Cattleya,  with  the  bloom  about  the  size  of 
that  of  C.  Mendeli ;  the  sepals  and  petals  rich  rose- 
purple,  the  lip  deep  velvety  purple.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  Cattleya  Aclandi:c  was  exhibited ;  this  has 
a  crimson-purple  lip,  and  sepals  and  petals  blotched 
with  rich  brown  on  a  green  ground;  and  Odon- 
toglossum cordatum  splendens,  well  named,  as 
it  is  a  finer  flower  both  in  colour  and  size  than 
that  of  the  type.  A  silver  medal  was  given. 
The  group  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bt , 
M.P.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  contained  a  well- 
grown  plant  of  Trichopilia  crispa  marginata,  the 
flowers  deep  dull  red,  with  a  margin  of  white ; 
Cypripedium  Stonei  grandiflorum,  a  large-flowered 
variety  of  this  handsome  Lady  Slipper  :  Masdevallia 
Harryana  purpurea,  deep  crimson-purple  ;  Cypripe- 
dium Wallisi,  bright  green  flowers,  with  the  long 
tails  of  a  brownish  tint;  C.  superciliare,  a  neat 
handsome  form ;  and  Cattleya  Mossito  superba,  re- 
splendent with  rich  colours,  especially  the  gold  and 
purple  fringed  lip.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Hol- 
loway,  was  awarded  a  sil\er  medal  for  a  well-ar- 
ranged group  in  which  the  leading  features  were 
the  golden-coloured  Oncidium  ooncolor,  the  white 
Calanthe  veratrifolia,  and  forms  of  Cattleya  Mossiie. 
Vanda  teres  Andersoni  was  conspicuous  for  the 
brightness  of  its  colouring,  more  so  than  in  the 
type:  and  there  were  besides  Cattleya  Schilleriana, 
a  good  form  of  Oncidium  macranthum,  and  Aerides 
Warneri,  which  has  a  rose-purple  lip,  and  the 
sepals  and  petals  tinted  with  the  same  colour. 
A  very  deeply  coloured  variety  of  La^lia  purpurata, 
named  Blenheimensis,  was  shown  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough;  the  sepals  and  petals  were  deep 
lilac-purple,  and  the  lip  still  richer.  Messrs.  Page 
and  Sons,  of  Teddington,  had  Oncidium  crispum 
grandiflorum,  which  has  larger  flowers  than  the 
type,  and  very  deep  in  colour.  Lrelia  Wyattiana, 
from  Mr.  Simcoe,  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  Neville- 
Wyatt,  Lake  House,  Cheltenham,  was  past  its  best; 
but  we  could  see  that  we  hava  here  a  delicately 
coloured  La3lia.  From  Mr.  J.  Linden,  Brussels,  came 
Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum  Boddaerti,  a  well- 
marked  variety  of  strong  growth.  Mr.  H.  M. 
Pollett,  Fernside,  ISickley,  showed  Cattleya  Mendeli 
Bickleyana  ;  the  flower  was  about  the  size  of  that 
of  an  average  Mendeli,  clear  white,  with  a  frilled 
li]i,  yellow  in  the  throat,  and  in  the  front  blotched 
with  purple.  Baron  Schrceder  had  the  pale  yellow 
Sobralia  xantholeuca,  and  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Way  sent 
Oncidium  Gardneri,  which  has  yellow  flowers. 

There  were  several  large  bunches  of  hardy 
flowers,  chiefly  Iris,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and 
Pyrethrums.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  had  a 
large  display,  for  which  a  silver  medal  was  awarded. 
Iris  flavescens,  pallida  Celeste,  fine  blue,  and  aurea, 
yellow;  juncea,  rich  self  yellow ;  ensata  oxypetala, 
delicate  blue  ;  and  the  grassy  sibirica  were  the  best 
of  this  class  of  flowers ;  and  there  were  also  the 
handsome  white-flowered  Lupinus  polyphyllus 
albus,  a  grand  border  plant ;  Lilum  davuricum 
erectnm,  scarlet ;  Anthericum  liliastrum  major, 
one  of  the  choicest  of  hardy  flowers  in  season  ;  and 
double  and  single  Pyrethrums.  Mr.  J.  Walker, 
Whitton,  Middlesex,  had  Iris  as  we  should  always 
like  to  see  them,  large  bold  flowers  representing 
plants  of  strong  sturdy  growth.  They  were  princi- 
pally of  the  germanica  type,  and  a  few  of  the  best 
were.  Honourable,  rich  yellon  and  brown;  Imcgene, 
delicate  blue;  pallida  dalmatica,  also  blue;  aurea, 
golden  yellow  ;  and  Mme.  Chereau,  white,  margined 
with  rich  lilac.  A  silver  medal  was  given,  and  a 
bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Son,  of  Covent  Garden,  who  had  Piooniea,  Iris,  and 
Poppies,  besides  miscellaneous  things.  The  several 
sections  of  Iris  were  represented  ;  and  in  a  large 
display  we  can  judge  of  the  variety  of  colouring  to  be 
found  in  the  Iris  family ;  but  the  kinds  with  wasbed- 
out  or  dirty  white  colours  should  be  rejected.  Iris 
susiana  was  especially  fine  ;  it  is  a  dark,  for- 
bidding, but  handsome  flower.  Amongst  the 
Pseonies  were  the  old  crimson,  which  few  can 
eclipse  ;  Anemone  flore-pleno,  deep  crimson  ;  albi- 
flora,  white,  single  ;  and  oflicinalis  Sunbeam,  a  single 
Tulip-like  flower  of  a  brilliant  crimson  colour.  It 
seems  that  the  Pseony  is  rising  in  favour.  We  have 
certainly   no  flower  that  makes  such  a  bold  maE,s 
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of  colour  in  the  border  at  this  season  than  this  gay 
flower. 

The  hardy  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  from  Mr. 
Anthony  Waterer,  Woking,  were  exceptionally  fine. 
The  colours  of  the  hardy  Azaleas  were  almost  pain- 
ful, by  reason  of  their  extreme  brilliancy,  ranging 
from  dazzling  crimson  to  soft  yellow.  Many  a 
woodland  scene  might  be  made  bright  with  a  few  of 
the  hardy  Azaleas.  The  trusses  of  Rhododendrons 
were  large,  full,  and  the  flowers  finely  coloured. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
had  a  silver  medal  for  a  large  collection  of  cut 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas;  amongst  the  latter  the 
varieties  Sir  Robert  .Peel,  deep  crimson  ;  Ingrami, 
delicate  lilac- pink  ;  concessum,  rich  full  rose  ;  Mar- 
chioness of  Lansdowne,  rose,  upper  petals  marked 
with  deep  crimson ;  John  Waterer,  bright  rose ; 
were  worth  a  note.  The  same  firm  also  had  a  col- 
lection of  hardy  plants,  in  which  were  Veronica 
Lyalli,  Sasifraga  cochleata,  the  blue-rayed  fAster 
diplostephioides,  a  handsome  Starwort,  S.  Maonabi- 
ana,  the  purple-flowered  Thalictrum  purpureum,  and 
the  beautiful  white  Linaria  anticaria,  &c.  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross,  showed  hardy 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons ;  of  the  latter  Kate 
Waterer,  rich  rose ;  delicatissima,  delicate  pink ; 
Athene,  white;  Lefebvreiana,  bright  crimson  ;  and 
concessum,  were  noticeable;  and  also  the  golden- 
leaved  Qaercus  concordia,  the  almost  black-leaved 
Quercus  cigra,  and  Roses.    A  silver  medal  was  given. 

The  double  and  single-flowered  varieties  of  Pjre- 
thrum  shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Lacgport, 
were  evidence  of  the  great  perfection  now  attained 
in  this  free  and  delightful  flower.  The  single- 
flowered  kinds  are  in  favour,  and  were  well  repre- 
sented by  such  excellent  varieties  as  Mary  Anderson, 
pink;  Qaeechy,  rose;  ochroleuoa,  white;  Lorna 
Doone,  crimson ;  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  deep 
crimson;  and  Princess  of  Wales,  rich  pink.  La 
Vestale,  almost  white;  Florence,  delicate  pink; 
Melton,  dark  rose;  Pericles,  salmon  tint,  yellow 
centre ;  and  Aphrodite,  white,  were  the  finest  of  the 
double  Pyrethrums.  Messrs.  Collins,  Gabriel  and 
Co.,  Waterloo  Road,  also  had  double  and  single 
Pjrethrams,  but  the  flowers  should  be  raised  to 
show  off  their  true  beauty.  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson, 
Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  had  several  beautiful 
hardy  flowers,  such  as  the  Edelweiss,  Cypripedium 
spectabile,  the  scarlet  Heuohera  sanguinea.  Primula 
sikkimensis,  P.  prolifera,  and  Hypericum  soabrum, 

Messrs.  H.  Low,  Enfield,  had  a  group  of  Heaths, 
well  flowered  and  dwarf,  and  were  awarded  a  silver 
medal. 

The  collection  of  plants  from  Messrs.  J.  Veiteh 
and  Sons,  Chelsea,  was  large  and  interesting.  It 
comprised  cut  Rhododendrons  of  many  kinds ;  a 
basket  of  the  fiery  orange-red -flowered  Azalea  ooc- 
cinea  major;  Styrax  japonica,  white;  Aciphylla 
squarrosa,  a  spiny,  nairow-leaved  plant ;  Grevillea 
sulphurea,  which  has  a  Fir-like  growth  and  sulphur- 
yellow  flowers  ;  the  bright  rose-crimson  MasdevaUia 
glaphyrantha,  a  hybrid  between  M.  Barlseana  and 
M.  infracta ;  and  Gloxinia=,  representing  an  excel- 
lent strain.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Son,  Forest  Hill, 
showed  varieties  of  double  and  single-flowered 
Begonias.  It  seems  that  there  is  to  be  no  climax  to 
the  perfecting  of  the  Begonia;  the  flowers  were 
large,  and  the  colours  decided  and  rich.  The 
Gloxinia  named  virginalis  we  admired  for  the  purity 
of  its  flowers.  Mr.  W.  Clay,  Grove  Road,  Kingston, 
contributed  a  group  of  well-flowered  Pelargoniums. 

Amongst  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  wo;  thy  of 
note  were  the  Giant  White  and  scarlet  Brompton 
Stocks  from  Mr.  Dean,  of  Bedfont,  which  have 
massive  spikes  of  bold  double  flowers.  Mr.  F.  Ros.°, 
gardener  to  Sir  G.  Macleay,  Pendell  Court,  lUetch- 
ingley,  sent  flowers  of  the  scarlet  Austrian  Rose 
(Rosa  lutea  punicea)  and  Fortune's  Yellow  Rose, 
both  recently  noted  in  The  Gabden.  A  bunch  of 
the  latter  variety  also  came  from  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdle- 
stone,  Sunningdale,  Berks.  The  Tulips  from  Mr.  S. 
Barlow,  Stakehill  House,  Manchester,  were  very 
rich ;  and  Williams'  Intermediate  Stock  Crimson 
Gem  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  will  be  valued  for  its 
dwarfness  and  the  rich  crimson  flowers.  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  and  Sons  had  Cannell's  Triumph  Be- 
gonia, a  very  large  rich  rose  double  variety;  and 


double  and  single-flowered  Begonias  also  came  from 
Mr.  T.  Lockie.  A  large  collection  of  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums,  noticed  in  last  week's  Garden,  was 
sent  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens  at  Chis- 
wick.  Mr.  G.  Bolas,  Wirksworth,  showed  flowers 
and  leaves  ot  a  white  Nelnmbiom. 

The  fruit  comprised  well-coloured  Peaches  from 
Jlr.  Miller,  gardener  to  Lord  Foley,  Esher,  and  a 
seedling  Melon  of  promise  from  Jlr.  Gleeson,  Work- 
sop.   

Council  meeting. — A  sub-committee  was  ap- 
pointed on  June  12  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
arrangements  of  the  society  for  18811,  and  more 
especially  to  consider  certain  proposals  made  by 
Mr.  Veiteh,  such  as  the  appointment  of  a  botanical 
lecturer  to  deliver  short  popular  addresses  to  the 
Fellows,  and  other  matters  of  importance  and 
interest.  It  was  decided  to  ask  certain  members  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  to  form  a  committee  to  woik 
in  co-operation  with  the  society.  The  question  of 
the  early  revision  of  the  bye-laws  was  taken  into 
consideration,  and  a  letter  from  the  solicitors  was 
read,  promising  the  revised  copies  at  an  early  date, 
'i'he  suggestions  of  the  Fellows'  Committee  in  regard 
to  local  secretaiies  were  adopted. 


Croydon  Horticultural   Society. — When  a 

tardy  act  of  justice  is  done,  though  it  ill  becomes 
us  to  reflect  severely  on  the  past  injustice,  yet  facts 
are  facts.  The  existence  of  a  society  called  the 
Croydon  Horticultural  Society  has  for  years  been 
known  to  many  people,  and  though  it  has  called  it- 
self the  Croydon  Horticultural  Society,  it  has  never 
yet  admitted  Shirley  cottagers — who  all  live  within 
the  boundaries  of  Croydon  parish — to  compete  in 
the  cottagers'  division.  At  last  this  palpable  in- 
justice has  been  set  right,  and  this  year  Shirley 
cottagers  will  be  as  free  to  compete  as  any  others 
in  the  parish.  This  is  a  decided  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  we  congratulate  the  authorities 
upon  their  resolution  to  let  "Croydon"  in  future 
mean  "  all  Croydon."  We  hope  after  this  that 
before  long  we  may  hear  they  have  also  recog- 
nised the  place  which  hardy  flowers  and  plants 
ought  always  to  occupy  in  English  horticulture. 
"  Horticulture "  means  "  gardening,"  and  shows 
are  held  to  encourage  gardening,  and  it  always 
appears  self-evident  that  to  have  a  garden- 
ing show  in  England  and  not  offer  a  single 
prize  (or  only  one  in  fifty)  for  any  flowers 
(except  Roses)  which  will  grow  out  of  doors 
in  England,  is  not  exactly  the  best  way  to  encourage 
gardening.  By  all  means  let  glasshouse  gardening 
be  encouraged,  but  net  at  the  expense  of  outdoor 
gardening.  The  first  object  of  all  such  societies 
and  shows  should  be  to  show  people  what  a  wealth 
of  exquisite  flowers  and  plants,  and  what  an  abund- 
ance of  delicious  vegetables  and  fruits  they  can 
have  by  skilful  use  of  the  means  at  their  command. 
To  let  people  gaze  in  wonderment  at  the  splendid 
Palms  and  Orchids,  exotic  and  stove  plants,  which 
they  cannot  grow  with  the  means  at  their  com- 
mand, is  an  excellent,  but  surely  very  secondary 
object.  And  how  many  people  can  afford  the  neces- 
sary paraphernalia  and  expense  of  growing  exotics  ? 
Less  than  one  in  a  hundred;  whereas  all,  down  to 
the  poorest  cottager  who  has  only  an  allotment 
garden,  can  strive  to  excel  in  the  production  of  such 
gardening  as  is  suited  to  our  English  climate.  Let 
all  things  be  done  in  order ;  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  glasshouse  culture  which  is  possible  only 
to  the  few,  but  encourage  and  stimulate  far  more 
the  outdooor  gardening  which  is  possible  to  all. — 
W.  WiLKS.  

Railway  flower  gardens. — The  station  at 
Kingscote,  in  Susses,  again  provides  travellers  with 
a  rich  floral  display,  quite  equal  to  that  of  previous 
years.  The  waiting-room  windows  are  filled  with 
pots  of  the  Sweet  Tobacco.  Gorgeous  banks  of 
scarlet  Pelargoniums  are  arranged  beneath  the 
covered  portion  of  the  platform,  while  higher  up  on 
the  walls  on  shelves  are  Fuchsias,  good  plants,  not 
tied  up  to  sticks,  but  the  long  shoots  and  pendulous 
flowers  allowed  to  fall  down  in  natural  grace  and 
beauty.  Other  bare  walls  are  fast  being  draped 
with  some  of  the  pretty  small-leaved  and  choicer 
Ivies.     The  fences  will  soon  be  veritable  wreaths  of 


Roses,  and  an  archway  of  Hops  shades  the  steps 
that  lead  up  to  the  signal-box.  The  flowers  ot  the 
spring  are  fading  away  in  the  borders,  though  the 
Honesty  and  Pansies  linger  on  to  form  a  connecting 
link  with  the  Pinks,  which  do  so  well,  spreading 
out  into  healthy  tufts,  always  beautiful  whether  in 
flower  or  not.  The  Sunflowers  and  the  Dahlias  are 
promising  well  to  keep  up  a  unique  display  till  late 
in  autumn.  Many  people  have  hobbies,  but  surely 
no  man  ever  found  a  hobby  so  worthy  of  pursuit, 
so  elevating  in  influence,  and  conferring  so  much  o£ 
real  pleasure  and  true  enjoyment  as  the  culture  of 
beautiful  flowers.  Whatever  after  discoveries  might 
prove,  the  traveller  alighting  at  this  place  and  find- 
ing himself  in  the  midst  of  an  unlooked-for  garden 
would  certainly  form  a  good  opinion  of  Sussex,  nor 
would  he  have  to  travel  far  before  finding  that 
opinion  amply  verified  by  a  pretty  country  with 
rich  landscape,  noble  and  far-extending  views,  and 
great  diversity  of  surface. — A.  H. 


Pelargonium  leaves  diseased  (A.  E.  yesse;.— From 
the  appearance  of  the  leaves  jou  send,  we  should  say  that 
the  house  is  kepit  too  moist  .ind  close.  Admit  plenty  of  air 
and  the  disease  will  be  got  rid  of. 

Carnations  diseased. — I  have  forwarded  by 
to-day's  post  further  samples  of  diseased  Carnations. 
In  the  stem  of  one  was  found  a  sort  of  grub  and 
nest,  but  not  wireworm.  The  other  plant  is  only 
diseased  in  the  leaf  ;  also  samples  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, which  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  being 
diseased.  I  am  afraid  the  same  disease  is  showing 
itself  in  several  other  things,  and  am  anxious  to 
hear  what  is  the  best  remedy.— F.  S.  Musgrave. 

*^*  In  reply  to  the  above,  the  Carnation  stem 
which  had  been  split  open  had  evidently  been 
attacked  by  the  grub  of  a  fly  which  I  have  several 
times  seen  in  the  stems  and  leaves  of  Carnations, 
but  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  species.  The 
other  plant  showed  no  signs  of  any  insects,  but  from 
its  appearance  something  had  gone  wrong  at  its 
roots.  There  were  no  insects,  nor  was  there  any 
fungus  on  the  Chrysanthemum  leaves.  I  should 
judge  from  their  appearance  that  the  late  change- 
able weather  had  affected  them.  Their  growth  has 
probably  been  checked  by  cold.— G.  S.  S. 

Destroying  the  sparrows. — An  almost  unpre- 
cedented attack  of  maggot  has  taken  place  in  the 
Kentish  fruit  plantations,  and  nut  and  Apple  crops 
have  been  in  many  instances  grievously  damaged,  if 
not  destroyed.  Planters  are  making  vigorous  etforts 
to  fight  the  pest,  but  the  grubs  are  so  numerous  that 
hitherto  they  have  defeated  all  attempts  to  get  rid  of 
them.  The  increase  of  insects  is  said  by  the  farmers 
to  be  due  to  the  scarcity  of  sparrows,  owing  to  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  the  birds  which  has  been  carried 
on  in  the  district. 


Death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Jaek=on.— This  gentle- 
man, the  proprietor  of  the  Kingston  Nurseries,  died  on 
Thursday  evening,  June  ",  from  consumption,  aged 
thirty-seven.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the  founder  of 
these  nurseries,  and  also  of  Mr.  McNab,  so  well 
known  to  old  gardeners  as  a  celebrated  Heath  grower, 
and  many  years  curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Edinburgh. 
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Names  of  plants,— /,™/'a.—l,  Adiantum  Pacotti;  2, 
Lastrea  aiisbita  varlegata ;  3,  Nephrolepis  exaltata;  4,  Sel.a- 

ginella    Kraussi.ana    varlegata Robt.     C'of»X-t'.— Henbane 

(llyoscyamus  niger). A.  T.  11'.  — 1,  Cymbidium  aloifolium  ; 

2,  'Lissochilus  parviflorus. G.  f<j.»nf.— Piptanthus  nepa- 

lensis, A',   il/.    (»■.— Pavia  maerophylla /:'.   ^V.  Pr«y.— 

Dracama  Diaco. Thnmaa  //oi-rison.— Eucharis  subedent.ata. 

W.    H.   A'.— Valeriana    Phu. An    A7i,ateur.—\,   Scilla 

campanulata ;   2,  cannot  name  florists'  varieties ;  3,  next 

week  ;  4,  Quamash  (Camassia  esciilcnia). ^fr3.  larcomhe. — 

Variety   of   Iris  pallida, A  /.co.nin-.—  'i,  Lamium  album  ; 

9,   Pyrus   Sorbus ;    3  and   4,   apparently  the   common  Cow 
Parsley  ;  '■,  variety  of  Iris  pallida  ;  li.  Iris  pallida. 
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PINES  FOR  A  BLEAK  PLACE  IN 
LANCASHIRE. 

In  The  Garden,  April  28  (p.  400),  E.  J. 
Roberts  asks,  "  Would  you  kindly  inform  me  if 
Firs  or  Pines  would  do  well  in  a  cold,  bleak 
place  in  Lancashire,  and  if  so,  what  sort  would 
be  the  best  ?  How  thick  ought  the  trees  to  be 
planted  ?  cfec. ; "  and  again  at  p.  522,  he  says, 
"  My  soil  is  chiefly  old  rotten  turf  and  the  sub- 
soil yellow  clay.  There  is  no  surface  herbage. 
I  want  to  plant  for  ornament  and  shelter." 

Cold  clay  subsoils  often  contain  excess  of 
moisture,  and  when  such  is  the  case,  they  should 
be  thoroughly  drained.  The  ground  itself  will 
afford  a  proper  index  or  guide  as  to  the  number 
of  drains  required  as  well  as  the  places  where 
they  are  most  wanted.  Open  drains  about  20 
inches  deep  are  preferable  to  close  drains,  as  the 
latter  are  liable  to  get  choked  by  tree  roots, 
and  prove  expensive  in  opening  them  up  occa- 
sionally to  keep  them  in  repair.  Sometimes  a 
single  spring  issuing  from  the  side  of  a  hill  will 
keep  a  considerable  area  of  ground  in  a  wet 
state.  When  such  is  the  case  a  drain  of  suffi- 
cient depth  should  be  cut  in  order  to  tap  the 
spring  effectually,  and  in  many  cases  this  of  it- 
self will  dry  a  large  space  in  a  very  efficient 
manner.  Open  pits  for  the  plants  in  autumn 
or  winter,  and  in  doing  so  break  up  the 
impervious  subsoil  and  leave  on  the  edge  of 
the  pit  a  small  portion  of  the  clay  exposed 
to  the  weather.  By  this  means  the  clay  will 
be  pulverised  and  in  excellent  condition  for 
mixing  with  the  rotten  turf  at  the  time  of 
planting  the  trees  in  spring.  The  pits  should 
be  opened  at  a  distance  apart  of  4  feet,  15 
inches  in  diameter  and  one  spit  deep.  The 
following  trees  are  all  hardy,  of  robust 
growth,  and  when  thoroughly  established 
afford  excellent  shelter  as  well  as  variety  • 
Pmus  maritima,  P.  HamOtoni,  P.  Laricio, 
P.  austriaca,  P.  PaUasiana,  P.  Cembra,  and 
P.  sylvestris,  or  Scotch  Fir.  Let  the  plants 
be  strong  and  well  furnished  with  roots  and 
branches,  twice  transplanted,  and  about  12 
inches  high. 

When  planting  the  trees  in  spring,  mix  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  variety  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  plantation,  and  plant  a  Scotch  Fir 
between  each  pair  of  Pines.  In  after  years 
probably,  the  most  of  the  Scotch  Firs  will  re- 
quire to  be  thinned  out  to  allow  space  for  the 
development  of  the  other  Pines,  which  would 
then  stand  at  a  distance  apart  of  8  feet,  and  as 
they  will  be  well  feathered  with  branches  from 
the  ground  upwards,  they  will  aftbrd  excellent 
shelter.  At  the  time  of  planting  mix  the  clay 
and  turf  together,  then  place  a  portion  of  the 
stuft  tlius  prepared  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit  in 
order  to  keep  the  roots  sufficiently  near  the 
surface  In  planting  the  trees,  care  should  be 
taken  that  their  roots  are  properly  spread  out. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  look  over  the  plantation 
in  April,  and  should  any  of  the  plants  be  blown 
to  one  side,  they  should  be  set  up  and  the  ground 
made  firm  around  the  stems.  When  thinning 
becomes  necessary,  in  place  of  at  once  cutting 
out  the  trees  to  be  removed,  the  better  plan  on 
bleak,  exposed  situations  is  to  stem  -  prune  or 
cut  back  the  side  branches  to  allow  space  for  the 
extension  of  tlie  branches  of  the  permanent 
trees.  The  stem-pruned  trees  can  then  be 
gradually  removed  in  after  years  as  circum- 
stances liiay  direct.  The  advantage  of  this 
system  is,  that  the  trees  never  sutler  in  health 
from  sudden  exposure,  and  as  this  is  a  matter 
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of  the  highest  importance  for  the  welfare  of 
the  trees  on  bare  exposed  sites,  it  should  never 
be  neglected.  J.  B.  Webster. 


PRUNING  FOREST  TREES. 
We  do  not  find  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  anything 
like  a  robust  branchless  tree.  The  Oak,  naturally, 
is  on  all  sides  a  wide  spreader ;  even  the  Poplar, 
which  shoots  up  to  a  great  height,  is  clad  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  with  branchlets ;  so  is  every  other 
tree ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  office  of  those 
branchlets,  or  rather  the  leaves  which  they  bear,  is  to 
elaborate  the  sap  by  exposing  it  to  the  light  and 
air,  and  thus  rendering  it  applicable  to  the  wants 
of  the  tree.  All  men  admit  this  ;  for  perseverance 
in  stripping  a  tree  of  its  leaves  will  surely  kill  it. 
Excessive  pruning,  which  is  merely  another  mode  of 
removing  the  leaves,  often  destroys  the  object  ope- 
rated upon ;  and  everyone  must  observe  that  such 
trees  as  are  unmercifully  stumped,  more  especially 
Cherries,  no  longer  give  any  symptoms  of  life,  and 
immediately  decay.  The  leaves  which  a  tree  bears, 
then,  operate  as  intimately  with  the  life-giving  prin- 
ciple which  supports  it  as  the  lungs  in  the  human 
frame  do  with  the  air  we  breathe. 

Is  the  removal  of  leaves,  therefore,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances an  evil  ?  No ;  for  by  judicious  pruning 
great  evUs  may  be  remedied.  A  tree  which  is 
forked,  for  instance,  having  two  leading  shoots 
contending  for  the  mastery,  may,  by  removing  one 
of  them,  have  the  sap  which  would  have  been 
expended  in  both  diverted  into  a  more  eligible 
channel,  and  thus  the  tree  becomes  in  every  respect 
more  useful.  By  pruning,  however,  you  weaken 
the  power  of  a  tree  to  thicken  its  stem  ;  hence  it  is 
that  unpruned  trees,  and  such  as  stand  wide  apart 
from  each  other,  have  a  greater  circumference  of 
bole  than  those  which  stand  close  to  each  other. 
The  removal  of  a  branch  at  the  bottom  will,  of 
course,  send  the  sap  to  parts  higher  up,  and  hence 
a  greater  elongation  of  stem.  This  elongation  of 
trunk  is  almost  in  all  cases  desirable  and  necessary, 
for  without  a  bole  a  tree  is  of  little  use  either 
in  home  carpentry,  ship-building,  or  in  any  other 
art.  It  consequently  follows  that  pruning,  or  some 
other  means  of  displacing  the  side  branches,  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  perfection  of  pruning  is 
to  carry  up  as  much  thickness  and  strength  in  the 
bole  as  you  can,  and  yet  to  produce  in  all  cases  a 
sufficient  length  of  trunk.  A  nicer  process  than 
this  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  leaves  are  all  wanted  to  draw  up  the  sap, 
prepare  and  send  it  back  fit  to  be  taken  into  the 
general  system,  dispersing  health,  beauty  of  colour, 
and  rigidity  of  fibre  through  all  its  parts,  and  yet 
you  want  to  displace  a  great  pait  of  them,  so 
that  the  central  stem  may  be  heightened,  and  the 
same  completeness  of  strength  and  beauty  main- 
tained. How,  then,  is  this  delicate  and  critical 
work  to  be  performed  ?  Inexperienced  practitioners 
who  are  sent  indiscriminately  into  the  woods  con- 
sider not  how  much  depends  upon  the  process  they 
are  about  to  perform ;  and  we  cannot  help  again 
expressing  astonishment  that  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  vegetable  life 
should  have  been  so  frequently  employed  in  the 
management  of  plantations. 

We  are  averse  to  the  ordinary  systems  of  pruning 
being  applied  to  Pines,  Firs,  Cedars,  Yews,  and  all 
other  cone-bearing  or  resinous  trees  ;  first,  because 
they  are  apt  to  bleed  excessively ;  and,  secondly, 
because  when  planted  wide  apart,  so  as  to  permit 
large,  healthy  branches  to  proceed  from  the  bottom 
of  the  bole,  the  lopping  off  of  such  branches  causes 
a  defect  in  the  timber  when  in  the  hands  of  the 
carpenter.  To  obviate  this,  in  forming  plantations 
of  Conifera;,  we  should  in  a  great  measure  follow 
Nature  by  planting  the  trees  at  first  so  close  to  each 
other  as  to  prevent  vigorous  lateral  branches,  and 
by  a  process  of  thinning  and  lopping  off  such  under 
spray  as  grows  from  the  trunk,  gradually  introduce 
the  air  to  the  stems,  so  as  to  render  the  wood  hard 
and  durable.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  cutting 
out  of  a  branch  under  such  circumstances  will  not 
cause  the  stem  to  bleed,  for  trees  so  planted  send  | 


out  spray  at  the  bottom,  which  in  a  season  or  two 
becomes  dormant  and  quite  useless  to  the  stem. 

The  season  at  which  aU  pruning  should  be  per- 
formed is  winter  or  very  early  in  the  spring,  because 
if  deferred  until  the  roots  have  sent  a  supply  of  sap 
all  over  the  tree,  the  quantity  in  the  branches  to  be 
lopped  off  will  be  lost. 

Close  pruning,  or  pruning  close  to  the  stem, 
should  be  invariably  practised.  When  a  stump  is 
left  on  a  Pine,  which  is  sometimes  done  by  those 
who  are  afraid  of  the  tree  bleeding,  it  generally  dies 
and  rots,  and  in  the  course  of  time  is  covered  by 
the  bark,  and  this  gets  incorporated  with  the  wood, 
though  generally  forming  a  flaw.  A  hand-saw  and 
chisel  are  the  best  instruments  to  use  in  general 
pruning,  and  for  young  trees  with  a  slender  bole  a 
large  pruning  knife  is  equally  efficient. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  pruning  is  in  any  case  recommended 
for  such  trees  as  are  designed  for  ornament  only. 
The  effect  of  scattered  groups  on  a  lawn,  or  in 
any  situation  where  beauty  is  the  chief  considera- 
tion, would  instantly  be  destroyed  were  the  branches 
to  be  removed ;  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable 
to  borders  of  such  plantations  and  woods  as  come 
into  view  in  any  landscape.  We  now  have  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  the  pruning  of  broad-leaved  trees, 
such  as  the  Oak,  Elm,  Beech,  Plane,  and  Sycamore. 

No  tree  is  furnished  with  more  leaves  or  spray 
than  it  absolutely  requires  to  perfect  its  structure, 
so  that  any  degree  of  pruning,  however  moderate, 
appears  to  be  hurtful  to  a  healthy  tree.  But  as 
trees  without  boles  are  of  little  use,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  man, 
and  fashioned  as  much  as  possible  to  his  purposes 
during  the  period  of  their  growth.  The  plan  to 
prune,  then,  and  it  is  one  which  we  have  invariably 
pursued,  is  to  do  a  little  at  a  time,  leaving  the  tree 
in  possession  of  as  many  of  its  top  branches  as  you 
can  consistently  with  the  required  length  of  bole ; 
but  the  pruner  is  not  to  go  regularly  upwards  with 
his  operations,  but  he  is  to  take  out  first  the  larger 
branches,  leaving  the  smaller  ones  to  swell  out  the 
trunk,  which  in  their  turn  will  be  removed  when 
that  object  is  fulfilled.  Experienced  men  know  at  a 
glance  the  proportion  a  stem  should  bear  to  a  tree 
of  a  given  height,  and  in  general  it  may  be  stated, 
for  example,  that  a  well-proportioned  Larch,  18  feet 
or  20  feet  high,  should  have  a  trunk  at  a  foot  from 
the  ground  of  14  inches  in  circumference.  An  Elm 
25  feet  high  should  be  at  least  18  inches  at  a  foot 
from  the  ground,  and  an  Oak  15  feet  high  should 
have  a  stem  of  14  inches.  Soil  and  situation,  and 
other  circumstances,  will,  of  course,  alter  the 
relative  proportions,  as  well  as  the  height  and 
thickness  of  a  tree  ;  but  in  the  generality  of  cases 
the  above  dimensions  may  be  considered  as  ap- 
proaching to  the  proper  standard.  Though  it  is 
stated  that  little  should  be  done  to  a  tree  at  a  time 
it  is  not  meant  that  the  system  of  pruning  should 
be  kept  up,  as  is  too  frequently  done,  till  nearly 
the  end  of  its  life  ;  for  the  sooner  the  tree  can  be 
formed  and  left  to  itself  the  more  satisfactory  will 
be  its  increase.  Indeed,  there  should  be  no  occa- 
sion to  touch  a  timber  tree  for  twenty  years  before 
it  is  cut  down.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
operation  of  pruning  should  be  performed,  most 
persons  are  agreed.  The  branch  should  be  taken 
clean  out,  so  that  the  cut  may  be  level  with  the 
trunk.  The  practice  of  foreshortening  the  branches 
or  cutting  them  off  at  1  foot  or  IJ  feet  from  the 
trunk  only  causes  the  dormant  buds  or  spray  which 
may  be  upon  the  part  left  to  break  out,  and  thus 
increase  the  size  of  that  part  which  has  ultimately 
to  be  removed.  The  Lime,  Elm,  Oak,  Willow, 
Alder,  Poplar,  and  several  others  almost  invariably 
throw  out  small  spray  in  this  manner,  whilst  the 
same  parts  left  on  the  Birch,  Beech,  and  Larch  not 
nnfrequently  die,  and  thus  cause  a  complete  barrier 
to  the  healing  up  of  the  trunk,  besides  causing  an 
inlet  for  rain  and  insects. — Farmer's  Gazette. 

Oak  galls. — Have  any  of  your  readers  noticed  a 
special  prevalence  of  Oak  flails  tliis  season  P  In  this 
ueiRlibourhood  many  of  the  trees  are  more  thickly 
covered  with  marble  and  Apple  galls,  especially  the 
latter,  than  has  been  the  case  for  a  long  time. — D.  J, 
Yeo,  Lyneham,  Wilts. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Natube."— S/taAesjJt^are. 


ALPINE  PLANTS  AT  MUREEN. 
Tbb  neighbourhood  of  Murren,  a  small  alpine 
village  within  two  and  a  half  hours'  walk  of 
Lauterbrunner,  and  easily  reached  via  Inter- 
lacken,   contains  a  large    number   of   alpine 
plants  of  great  beauty.     At  the  present  time 
(June    14)   Anemone   sulphiirea    is    in   full 
bloom  on  the  outskirts  of  a  small  plantation 
within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  village,  and 
higher  up  in  the  Blumenthal,  Anemone  al- 
pina  (mixed  here  and  there  with  sulphurea) 
is  blooming  literally  in  thousands,  many  of 
the  plants  bearing  very  large  flowers.     Near 
or  amongst  the  Anemones  are  large  numbers 
of  Gentiana  verna  and  G,  acaulis,  the  latter 
in  every  shade  of  colour  from  white  to  a  deep 
purple.     The  white  variety  is,  however,  very 
rare,  and  amongst  many  hundreds  of  plants 
of  G.  verna  1  have  not  yet  seen  a  single  white 
flower.     On   the   rocks   in  the   Blumenthal, 
Primula  viscosa,  a  white  variety,  P.  Auricula, 
and  two  Androsaces  are  in  bloom,  viscosa  in 
quantity,  and  near  these  are  Eanuncxdus  al- 
pestris  and   the  Alpen  Eose  (Ehododendron 
ferrugineum).     Wherever   there   is   a    moist 
spot  Primula  farinosa  and  Pinguicula  alpina 
abound.     Kanunculus    aconitifolius,    Bartsia 
alpina,  and    other    commoner    plants    are,  in 
great  profusion.     Lower  down  in  the  vicinity 
of  Gimmelwald,  Anemone    narcissiflora   and 
Dryas  octopetala  abound,  while  in  the  woods 
near,  Cypripedium  Calceolus  is  in  full  bloom, 
many  of  the  plants  bearing  two  flowers. 

I  noticed  the  foliage  of  Aster  alpinus  and 
two  or  three  of  the  later  flowering  Gentians, 
and  I  am  informed  that  in  July  and  August 
there  is  a  great  profusion  of  flowers,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  could  be  more  than  at  the 
present  time,  when  the  whole  place  is  like  a 
vast  garden. 

The  scenery  is  very  grand,  comprising 
views  of  the  Eiger,  the  Monch,  the  Jungfrau, 
the  Silberhorn,  and  other  stupendous  moun- 
tains. T.  Maddison. 


beautiful;  here  are  to  be  found  large  masses  of 
the   Royal   or   Flowering   Fern   bordering   the 
brooks,  their  roots   down  deep  in   the   water. 
Here  also  I  observed  the  Ostrich-feather  Fern 
(Struthiopteria)   in   quantities,    and    in    larger 
specimens  than  I  ever  remember  to  have  pre- 
viously seen  them.     These,  in  conjunctiim  with 
other  North  American  Ferns  and  British  kinds, 
form  charming  glades  and  valleys  in  the  wooded 
grounds,  which  just  now  are  gay  with  Rhodo- 
dendrons  and   numbers   of    other   shrubs   and 
trees.    The  American  Maiden-hair  Fern  (Adiaii- 
tum  pedatum),  also  Onoclea  sensibilis  and  many 
other  exotics,  thrive  admirably  in  the  dells  here. 
Bambusa  Metake,  although  it  thrives  well  and 
does   not   become   disfigured   in   winter,  never 
spreads,  as  is  its  custom  in  many  places.     One 
of  the  most  handsome  plants  now  to  be  seen 
here  is  Carex  pendula,  whicli  in  many  places 
forms  a  bold  and  conspicuous  fringe  to  the  little 
streamlets,  its  deep  green  leaves  and  spike,  with 
pendent  catkin-like  bunches  of  bloom,  rendering 
it  very  effective,  and  when  cut  a  charming  sub- 
ject for  arranging  with  flowers  in  a  large  vase  or 
in  other  positions.     The  place  is  full  of  Ferns, 
hundreds  of  the  varieties  of  the  British  kinds 
having   formed   unprecedented   masses,  and  in 
veiy    many   instances    become   unrecognisable. 
In  the  sunny  spots  flowering  plants  crop  up.  lu 
a  large  group  is  a  mL^ed  bed,  which  has  been  in 
the  earlier  season  conspicuous  for  its  Primroses. 
At  the  present  time  its  most  striking  feature  is 
Columbines,  amongst  which  are  some  beautiful 
forms,  the  result  of  natural  sowings  from  natu- 
rally crossed  flowers.     In  other  places  are  to  be 
found  quantities  of  the  hardy  Orchis  family,  O. 
maoulata  being  just  now  in  great   perfection. 
Further  on  are  masses  of  Lilies,  great  bushes  of 
the  Scotch  Brier,  and  the  lovely  yellow  Harri- 
son's Brier,  and  hundreds  of  other  things  too 
numerous  to  note  here,  but  all  contributing  to 
form  a  charming  scene  far  preferable  to   the 
modern  prim-kept  garden,  and  affording  fresh 
pleasures   through   every   month   in   the   year. 
"My  garden"  affords  such  a  happy  picture  of 
rural  life,  that  one  could  easily  imagine  himself 
hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  worhVs  metro- 
polis instead  of  being  within  sound  of  Big  Ben, 
'  W.  H   " 


G. 


Flower  Garden. 


A  RAMBLE  IN  "  MY  GARDEN." 
The  above,  the  title  of  a  very  pleasantly  written 
book  by  Dr.  Smee,  the  father  of  the  present 
owner,  is  a  more  familiar  name  to  the  horti- 
cultural world  than  that  of  The  Grange,  which  is 
situated  at  Carshalton,  a  pretty  rural  suburb  of 
London  about  twelve  miles  distant  from  St. 
Paul's.  A  ramble  round  "my  garden"  is  a  very 
enjoyable  one  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Except 
round  the  dwelling-house,  there  are  no  trim 
lawns  and  gravel  walks ;  there  are  no  geometrical 
beds  in  the  place,  but  the  whole  is  a  true  picture 
of  a  wild  garden  on  which  judgment  has  been 
bestowed  to  produce  the  best  possible  effects  in 
a  natural  way.  The  river  Wandle  flows  through 
the  garden,  and  is  the  home  of  numerous  water 
birds,  such  as  the  little  dab-chick,  water-hen, 
coot,  and  wild  ducks,  these  last  even  breeding 
here,  which  fact  probably  may  surprise  many 
ornithologists.     Ferns  just  now  are  exceedingly 


WILD  FLOWERS  IN  KENT. 
That  the  flower  season  of  Southern  England  is 
now  at  its  height  few  will,  I  daresay,  care  to 
deny  ;  therefore,  no  more  appropriate  time  for 
penning  a  few  notes  on  our  beautiful  wildings 
could  be  selected.  To  one  who  is  only  ac- 
quainted with  the  Scottish  flora,  the  wild  flowers 
of  this  part  of  England  come  as  a  rich  surprise, 
for,  go  where  you  will,  these  in  their  most 
varied  characters  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  richest 
abundance.  To  me,  perhaps,  the  richest  treat 
of  the  season  was  the  half  acres  of  the  Lily  of 
the  Valley  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  secluded 
spots  here  and  there  in  the  woods  at  Holwood. 
How  the  iilants  ramble  about  when  allowed 
their  own  free  will  is  truly  surprising  ;  now 
mounting  a  3  feet  high  INIoss-covered  Oak  stub 
and  blooming  in  such  a  position  with  the 
greatest  freedom  ;  again  perched  on  some 
crumbling  log,  or,  may  be,  carpeting  with  the 
richest  of  greenery  the  banks  of  some  long- 
neglected  woodland  ditch  or  watercourse.  True, 
the  flowers  thus  produced  are  not  so  large,  but 
quite  as  chaste  and  handsome  as  what  one  can 
recall  to  mind  having  seen  growing  in  the  rich 
soil  of  his  friend's  garden ;  for  all  this  they  are 


land  in  near  proximity  to  where  this  flower 
grows,  and  in  a  year  or  two  you  will  have 
plenty  more — at  least  such  was  my  experience. 

In  a  semi-neglected  patch  of  ground  outside 
the  wood  just  mentioned  grows  in  the  wildest 
luxuriance  that  pretty,  but  rare  native  plant, 
Aquilegia  vulgaris,  or  the  common  Columbine. 
The  blue  or  purplish  drooping  flowers  are 
thickly  produced  on  stout  stems  nearly  2  feet 
in  height,  and  offer  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
numerous  white  and  pink  flowers  that  are  now 
so  common  in  our  woodlands. 

Growing  on  the  roots  of  the  Hazel  we  may, 
also,  just  now  meet  with  small  colonies  of  that 
somewhat  rare  and  curious-habited  plant,  Lath- 
rfea  Squamaria,  or  the  Toothwort. 

When   seen    in    quantity  the  plants   have  a 
pinky  tinge  that  renders  them  not  at  all  unin- 
viting, and  in  appearance  not  unlike  their  near 
allies  the   Broomrapes,    or   Orobanches.      The 
Meadow  Saxifrage  (Saxifraga  granulata)  has  just 
done  blooming,  but  during  the  pist  month  or 
more  it  was  one  of  the  richest  floral  treats  that 
could  be  conceived.     Broad  masses,   often  ex- 
tending to  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  were 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  parks  and  fields. 
Once  I  met  with  the  double-flowered  form,  but 
the   plant  was   much   dwarfer  than   that  com- 
monly  cultivated   in   our   gardens.       The  wild 
Vetches  (Vicia)  in  nearly  every  shade  of  colour 
are  just  now  noticeable  wherever  one  turns,  and 
impart  a  beauty  to  our  woodlands  that  it  would 
be  no  easy  matter  to  imitate  with  any  other  race 
of  hardy  plants.     Of  Orchises  there  are  many, 
the  sweet  little  spikes,  in  nearly  every  shade  of 
colouring,  of    O.  Morio,   or    the   green  winged 
Orchi?,  being  unusually  abundant  and  delicious 
in  their  perfume.     As  a  contrast  to  the  usual 
purplish  pink  of  these  we  have  the  Tway-blade 
(Listera  ovata),  with  it.s  long  greenish  yellow 
."pikes  of  curiou.sly  formed  flowers,  and  the  tall 
and    stout-growing    O.   maculata,  a    handsome 
plant  when  found  in  good  dampish  loam.     But 
the  rarest,  and  to  me  most  cherished,  of  all  our 
Orchids     is     the     rarely     seen     Cephalanthera 
grandiflora,  which  I  was  fortunate   enough  to 
meet  in  with  somewhat  plentifully  in  one  of  our 
woods.     It  would  seem  to  grow  best  along  the 
fringe  of  the  Beech  trees,  just  where  shaded  by 
the  branch  tips,  and  in  soil  of  a  rather  heavy 
nature,  but  where  annually  enriched  by  decay- 
ing vegetable    matter.      The    flowers    of    this 
pretty  plant  are  very  conspicuous,  being  of  an 
unspotted  white  save  the  lip,  which  is  shaded 
with  a  deep  sulphur  tinge,  and,  unlike  those  of 
the   Epipactis,  stand  quite   erect,  and   are    so 
shown  off  to  the  best  advantage.     Frequently 
there  are  as  many  as  sixteen  flowers  to  the  spike, 
and  these  in  well-grown  specimens  are  an  inch 
long  by  fully  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

How  pretty  the  hedgerows  and  copses  look 
with,  in  many  cases,  their  abundance  of  pleas- 
ing creamy  flowers  of  the  Guelder  Rose 
(Viburiium  Opulus),  or  the  less  showy  Way- 
faring Tree  (V.  Lantana).  Both  plants  have 
quite  a  beauty  of  their  own.  Other  interest- 
ing plants  now  in  bloom  are  the  Herb  Paris 
(P.  quadrifolia)  and  Two-leaved  Smilacina  (S. 
bifolia),  the  latter,  perhaps,  introduced,  but  the 
former  truly  wild  in  several  localities.  To  the 
botanist  both  plants  are  of  particular  interest, 
but  neither  find  much  favour  with  those  who 
cultivate  for  floral  beauty  alone.  The_  Star  of 
Bethlehem  (Ornithogalum  umbellatum)  is  plenti- 
ful on  several  parts  of  the  estate,  and  when  in 
full  flower  at  mid-day  a  colony  of  the  plants 
is  very  beautiful.  I  also  met  with  several 
large  plants  of  the  Cornel,  or  Dogwood  (Cornus 


ouite    as    sweet     and     somehow  or   other,  far   sangumea),  growing  m  an  out-of-the-way  wood, 
more  precious    '  dear  a  bit  of  the  Oak  wood- 1  and  charmmg  they  looked,  bemg  clad  thickly 
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with  their  pretty  cymes  of  flowers.  One  of 
our  prettiest  shrubby  plants  is  just  now  in  full 
flower,  and  that  is  the  Dyer's  Genista  (G. 
tinctoria).  On  the  waste  commons  and  amongst 
the  wild  Heaths  and  Gorse  it  delights  to  grow, 
and  there  produces  in  abundance  its  small,  but 
attractive  yellow  flowers.  A  good-sized  patch 
stands  out  boldly  amongst  the  brown  Heath, 
and  is  seen  for  a  long  distance. 

A  tuft  of  the  Strawberry  Clover  (Trifolium 
fragiferum),  that  showed  its  conspicuous  pinky 
heads  amongst  a  quantity  of  dark-foliaged 
plants,  quite  cheated  me,  for  I  had  fully 
expected  to  cull  a  paay  of  the  deliciously 
sweet  Orchis  pyramidalis.  The  pinky  tint 
of  the  flowers  led  to  the  popular  name  of  Straw- 
berry Clover. 

The  Wood  Spurge  (Euphorbia  amygdaloides) 
when  seen  in  quantity  is  by  no  means  an  unin- 
teresting plant,  the  peculiarly  shaped  yellowish 
green  flowers  arresting  the  attention  of  most 
passers  by.  A.  D.  Webster. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Rheum. — The  purple  deeply  palmate-leaved  klod 
is  now  one  of  the  most  effective  of  hardy  plants. 
A  rich  blending  of  colour  is  produced  by  this  tall 
Rheum  on  a  sloping  bank  where  a  broad  mass  of 
Forget-me-not  has  come  into  flower  with  all  the 
vigour  of  self-sown  plants.  In  planting  the  orna- 
mental Rheums,  at  least  one  point  should  be  ob- 
served— the  crown  should  not  be  set  too  deeply ;  jast 
level  with  the  surface  will  do.  Small  offsets  are 
liable  to  rot  if  planted  too  deeply. 

Corydalis  bracteata. — This  flowers  in  May, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  in  its  season. 
It  is  certainly  one,  if  not  the  most  charming  of  its 
genus,  as  C.  nobilis  cannot  be  compared  with  it. 
The  individual  primrose-coloured  flowers  are  large 
and  stand  well  out,  allowing  room  on  the  spike  for 
the  display  of  the  beautiful  notched  bracts,  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  specific  name.  But  the  most 
charming'property  of  this  Fumitory  is  its  fragrance, 
which  resembles  that  of  the  Citron.  The  flowers 
also  last  a  long  time,  and  the  foliage  is  fresh-look- 
ing and  glaucous.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  also 
dwarf  and  erect. 

Spignel  (Meum  athamanticum).  —  I  have  be- 
fore spoken  of  the  Spignel,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  used  more  for  beds  and  borders  by 
reason  of  the  singular  beauty  and  freshness  of  its 
leaves.  What  can  be  named  so  good  in  its  way  ? 
Moreover,  the  foliage  is  of  a  neat  character,  and  the 
plant  is  not  one  to  give  any  trouble  whatever. 
Many  on  seeing  it  for  the  lirst  time  are  struck  with 
its  beauty,  and  no  Fern  is  so  pretty  at  this  season. 
Its  scent  is  also  refreshing. 

Spring'  Bitter  Vetch.— Orobus  vernus  albus 
and  the  doable  form  of  albus  are  both  effective 
spring  flowers.  The  flowers  are  of  an  alabaster 
white,  shining,  but  tipped  with  pink.  Like  those  of 
the  type,  the  flowers  last  a  long  time.  The  growth 
of  the  plants  is  more  dwarf,  and  from  the  way  in 
which  the  flowers  are  produced,  well-grown  speci- 
mens make  compact  tufts  of  white  blossom.  Here 
are  two  things  which  might  well  be  taken  in  hand 
by  those  who  wish  for  spring  bedding  material. 
They  are  free  in  all  respects,  and  a  stock  of  roots 
might  soon  be  had.  They  are  also  suitable  for  bor- 
ders or  rockwork,  the  only  condition  necessary  for 
them  being  a  deep  soil. 

Anemone  sulphurea.— I  find  there  is  a  marked 
difference  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  growth 
and  flowers  wlien  the  plants  are  not  allowed  to  seed 
daring  the  previous  season.  This  is  not  surprising, 
for  the  immense  heads  of  seed  must  weaken  the 
plants.  Last  year  I  had  a  quantity  of  seeds  sent  by  a 
lady  who  gathered  and  forwarded  them  as  soon  as 
ripe.  I  then  removed  the  heads  just  forming  from 
my  own  plants,  and  the  results  have  been  largely  in 
favour  of  the  present  flowers.  I  may  also  add  that 
as  soon  as  the  sun  gained  power  this  spring,  the 
seeds  from  the  wild  Swiss  plants  which  were  sown 
directly  they  came  to  hand  vegetated  like  Oress. 


A.  baldensis  is  a  surprisingly  beautiful  object 
when  in  flower.  I  recaived  roots  from  Italy  that 
have  bloomed,  but  the  flowers  are  of  a  different 
form  to  those  of  the  better-known  type,  which  is 
more  in  the  way  of  A.  stellata,  bat  certainly  not  that 
kind.  The  narrow  sepals  are  of  good  substance  and 
the  same  as  those  of  the  true  baldensis.  I  always 
had  that  these  small  species  of  Anemone  do  better 
in  small  pots  plunged  in  sand  than  in  the  open 
ground ;  possibly  because  they  are  better  protected 
from  slugs  and  kept  watered. 

Double  white  Campion  (Lychnis  vespertina 
alba  pi.). — I  only  know  one  way  by  which  this  plant 
can  be  propagated  with  anything  like  certainty  and 
in  quantity  in  a  single  season.  Of  course,  those  who 
have  plenty  of  big  clumps,  do  not  wish  for  in- 
creased stock;  but  if  they  did,  there  would  be  no 
diffioulty  in  making  it  by  division,  although  the 
plant  is  not  one  of  the  easiest  to  increase  in  this 
way.  The  two  points  to  aim  at  in  taking  cut- 
tings are  to  get  bits  of  solid  stem  at  a  joiat 
and  to  get  them  early.  This  I  do  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  Pinch  out  the  points  of  the  flower- 
stems  early  in  May.  Side  shoots  will  soon  push  out 
from  every  joint.  These  are  taken  with  the  solid  and 
thick  part  of  the  old  stem.  They  soon  root  in  sandy 
loam  if  shaded  and  kept  close  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Bryanthus  erectus — Many  a  time  we  learn 
to  admire  a  somewhat  common  flower  through 
having  our  attention  specially  drawn  to  a  rarer  kind 
of  the  same  genus.  Doubtless  this  charming  minia- 
ture shrub  deserves  all  the  praise  it  gets,  but  I  fail 
to  see  that  it  is  more  beautiful  than  B.  empetri- 
formis — syn.,  Menziesia  empetrifolia.  Both  are  well 
adapted  for  a  sunny  aspect  on  the  rockwork,  pro- 
vided some  peat  is  incorporated  with  the  loam.  At 
no  time  are  these  dwarf  shrubs  otherwise  than 
pleasing,  and  when  in  flower,  in  which  condition 
they  remain  for  a  long  period,  they  are  simply 
masses  of  bloom. 

Primula  sikkimensis. — The  advantages  are 
not  all  on  the  side  of  the  best,  or  say  properly  grown 
specimens.  When  the  plants  are  large,  as  they  be- 
come in  damp  or  boggy  ground,  the  2-feet  scapes 
of  blossom  and  long  top-heavy  leaves  are  distressed 
by  an  hour's  midday  simshine.  When  grown  in 
pots  the  plants  are  much  smaller,  a  foot  or  15  inches 
high,  and  the  flower-scapes  are  of  a  more  wiry  tex- 
ture; the  plants  not  only  stand  the  hot  weather 
much  better,  but  they  may  be  moved  at  leisure.  To 
my  mind  the  flowers  of  this  species  are  the  most 
fragrant  and  pleasant  of  all  outdoor  flowers  at  this 
time. 

P.  Reidi. — Not  only  does  this  prove  hardy,  but 
it  is  of  vigorous  growth  and  a  free  bloomer.  The 
scapes  of  bloom  that  were  produced  last  year  were 
not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the  same  plant  at 
present.  Even  the  offsets  flower  the  first  season. 
What  a  delicious  and  distinct  perfume  this  peculiar 
Primrose  exhales. 

Gentiana  ornata. — I  have  just  been  going  over 
my  small  stock  of  this  lovely  Indian  Gentian.  It  is 
now  in  bud,  but  past  experience  has  taught  me  that 
early  summer  is  the  time  to  propagate  this  plant, 
so  at  the  risk  of  losing  the  flowers  my  specimen  has 
been  pulled  asunder.  The  offsets,  however,  take  so 
kindly  at  this  season  to  the  operation  that  they 
seem  as  if  they  will  flower.  I  may  also  state  that 
last  year  I  found  one  pod  of  nice  ripe  seed.  This 
was  sown  at  once,  and  I  see  it  has  now  vegetated.  If 
we  can  get  stock  in  this  way  no  doubt  this  Gentian 
will  soon  cease  to  be  rare.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and 
loves  plenty  of  sunshine  and  water  in  summer. 

n'tiodril/o,  Alrhfdll.  J.  WoOD. 


Megaseas  for  winter  bloom. — I  btlieve  there 
is  a  good  future  before  the  broad,  thick-leaved  Saxi- 
frages (Megaseas).  When  planted  out  during  the 
months  of  April  or  May,  if  the  weather  be  moist, 
and  lifted  about  the  end  of  October  and  potted,  or, 
better  still,  to  have  good  stools,  as  Mr.  Hartland,  of 
Cork,  recommends,  placed  in  large  tubs  for  winter 
cutting,  well  developed  crowns  produce  enormous 
trasses  of  pick  bloom,  perfumed  of  Hiwthorn  or, 
probably  nearer  still,  that  of  Choisja  ternata.  The 
variety  S.  atropurpurea  is  a  noble  plant  and  the  white 


varieties  are  very  beautiful,  but  not  hardy.  Me- 
gasea  cordifolia,  M.crassifolia,  M.  cordifolia  speciosa 
and,  as  mentioned,  atropurpurea  are  really  magnifi- 
cent plants  treated  after  this  manner,  and  they  can 
be  had  in  flower  in  conjunct  ion  with  Christmas  Roses 
in  mid-winter,  just  when  one  wants  all  the  flowers 
possible.— Gbanulata. 


A  SELECTION  OF  LILIES. 

The  selection  of  varieties  must  be  settled  by  the 
grower  in  accordance  with  his  personal  taste  and 
the  amount  of  space  and  money  he  has  at  com- 
mand. For  a  garden  of  moderate  size  the  twelve 
species  and  varieties  named  below  would  well 
represent  the  whole  family  and  furnish  continued 
bloom  from  June  until  September. 

LiLiuM  AURATOM,  the  golden  banded  Lily  of 
Japan,  is  one  eagerly  sought,  because  of  its 
large,  showy  flowers.  As  a  garden  flower  it  has 
few  equals  if  a  magnificent  display  is  the  object 
sought.  As  a  cut  flower  for  house  decoration  it 
is  the  least  desirable  of  any  of  the  family.  It  is 
too  large  to  arrange  with  others,  with  a  due 
regard  for  harmony  of  form  and  colour,  and  the 
fragrance  it  exhales  is  truly  sickening.  Of  this 
species  there  are  many  garden  varieties,  difl'er- 
ing  only  in  the  markings.  In  some  the  golden 
band  gives  place  to  one  of  bright  crimson,  which 
for  a  day  is  showy,  but  the  crimson  soon  fades 
into  a  dirty  brown  and  the  beauty  of  the  flower 
vanishes.  None  of  these  varieties  equal  the 
original  type.  This  is  usually  considered  a 
difficult  subject  to  manage.  Choose  the  smallest 
bulbs  and  those  that  are  heavy  and  firm,  plant 
deeply,  say  8  inches,  in  the  driest  part  of  the 
border,  in  partial  shade,  and  the  bulbs  will  last 
a  number  of  years. 

L.  ELEGANs  is  sold  iu  many  forms  under  the 
name  of  L.umbellatum  and  its  varieties  atro- 
sanguineum,  fulgens,  &c.  Orange  is  the  pre- 
dominating colour,  with  various  shades  ;  a  few 
are  deep  crimson  and  quite  showy  ;  some  are  a 
clear  citron  in  colour ;  some  are  self-coloured, 
others  deeply  spotted.  Alice  Wilson,  a  variety 
of  recent  introduction,  is  decidedly  the  best  of 
its  class.  The  flower  is  perfect  in  form,  with 
petals  broad,  full,  and  gracefully  curved.  Its 
colour  is  a  clear  lemon-yellow,  deepening  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  flower  to  a  rich  golden 
yellow.  The  class  is  valuable,  because  of  earli- 
ness,  hardiness,  and  profusion  of  bloom.  A 
large  clump  makes  a  magnificent  display.  The 
flowers  are  generally  too  coarse  for  table  or 
parlour  decoration. 

L.  Browxi,  which  is  also  known  as  L.  japoni- 
cum,  a  native  of  China,  is  remarkable  for  its 
long  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  ivory-white  inside, 
and  dark  purple  ou  the  outside.  This  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  tender  Lily,  and  is  not  much 
grown,  because  of  its  liability  to  perish.  This 
opinion  is  quite  erroneous.  I  know  a  clump  of 
more  than  a  hundred  bulbs,  all  of  which  have 
come  from  six  bulbs  planted  some  ten  years  ago 
in  a  raised  bed,  which  has  not  since  been  dis- 
turbed. Many  of  the  bulbs  furnish  eight  flowers 
each,  and  the  display  is  such  as  only  this 
stateliest  of  flowers  can  make. 

L.  CANDIDUM,  the  old  and  well-known  white 
Lily  of  our  gardens,  is  the  one  we  could  least 
att'ord  to  lose.  For  graceful  habit,  stainless 
purity,  and  delightful  fragrance  it  has  no  tqual. 
It  is  fitted  for  any  place,  and  for  all  occasions 
where  cut  flowers  are  desirable.  It  is  about  the 
only  flower  we  do  not  like  to  cut,  and  that  be- 
cause it  is  too  noble  and  pure  to  meddle  with. 
This  bulb  should  be  removed  in  August,  and 
not  be  sutt'ered  to  remain  long  out  of  ground  ; 
it  commences  its  autumn  growth  at  the  end  of 
August,  and  upon  this  growth  its  next  year's 
bloom  depends.     A  blight  has  visited  the  Lily 
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in  many  parts  of  this  country,  the  cause  of 
which  no  one  has  been  able  to  discover,  neither 
has  there  a  remedy  been  found  for  it. 

L.  ExcELSUM,  or  TESTACEUM  of  many  cata- 
logues, is  another  noble  Lily  closely  allied  to  L. 
candidum,  and  resembling  it  in  habit  of  growth. 
Its  flowers  are  drooping,  with  reflexed  petals  of 
a  delicate  nankeen  colour,  with  the  minor  petals 
covered  with  darker  warty  spots.  Its  fragrance 
is  delicate. 

L.  SPECiosuM,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
known,  L.  lancifolium,  is  the  most  useful  of  all 
the  Lilies.  In  point  of  beauty  it  ranks  next  to 
L.  candidum,  and  is  far  more  useful  when  cut. 
Of  this  species  we  should  not  be  content  with 
less  than  four  varieties.  The  variety  praecox  is 
a  strong  grower,  producing  when  well  established 
twelve  to  fifteen  very  large,  pure  white  flowers 
on  a  single  stem,  with  regular  and  much  reflexed 
petals  often  clasping  the  stem  ;  in  the  centre  of 
the  flower  the  petals  are  studded  with  delicate 
little  projections,  like  crystal  points.  The  va- 
riety purpuratum  has  the  same  general  habit, 
but  is  a  taller  and  stronger  plant,  with  dark 
rose-crimson  flowers,  whose  petals  at  the  base 
are  seemingly  rugged  with  rubies  and  garnets, 
while  the  edges  are  bordered  with  white.  The 
form  punctatum  diflers  in  habit  of  growth  but 
little  from  those  already  noticed,  its  flowers 
being  pure  white,  delicately  studded  with  light 
rose-coloured  spots.  The  variety  roseum,  or 
rubrum,  is  the  most  common  and  best  known 
of  all  the  varieties.  Much  confusion  exists  in 
regard  to  its  varietal  name.  Some  dealers  call 
it  roseum,  others  rubrum,  and  many  send  it 
out  under  both  names.  Its  colour  is  between 
that  of  L.  punctatum  and  L.  purpuratum. 
There  are  nearly  fifty  varieties  of  this  species 
catalogued.  The  four  described  are  fairly  re- 
presentative, and  for  a  general  display  no  more 
are  required,  while  for  a  good  collection  neither 
could  well  be  omitted. 

L.  LOKaiFLORUM,  the  trumpet-shaped  Lily,  is 
conspicuous  among  Easter  flowers,  as  it  is  well 
adapted  for  forcing.  The  popular  Bermuda 
Lily  belongs  to  this  species.  It  thrives  well  in 
the  open  border,  but  it  is  folly  to  plant  it  unless 
thoroughly  protected  against  frost. 

L.  TENUIFOLIDM  is  the  earliest  of  all  Lilies  to 
bloom  in  the  open  border  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  because  of  its  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers,  borne  in  terminal  clusters  on  very 
slender  stems,  which  are  beautifully  clothed 
with  Grass-like  foliage. 

L.  TiGRiNDM  FLORE-PLENO,  although  one  of 
the  much  despised  Tiger  Lilies,  is,  when  well 
grown,  a  noble  and  beautiful  plant.  I  have  had 
a  single  plant  grow  more  than  5  feet  high,  with 
a  diameter  of  more  than  3  feet,  bearing  in  a 
single  season  more  than  sixty  flowers,  and  con- 
tinuing in  bloom  fully  six  weeks.  The  flowers 
are  orange-scarlet  and  very  double. 

Finally,  let  me  say,  that  in  making  a  selec- 
tion one  cannot  well  go  wrong,  for  there  is  not 
a  species  or  variety  that  is  unworthy  of  a  place 
in  the  garden.  You  will  succeed  if  you  deserve 
success,  and  you  wUl  be  sure  to  increase  the 
number  of  varieties  annually.  You  will  also 
observe  that  your  investment  has  been  rela- 
tively small,  as  plants  that  are  steadily  and 
rapidly  iiicreasing  in  number,  though  they  may 
cost  4s.  each  when  you  begin,  are,  in  the  end, 
much  cheaper  than  those  that  require  to  be  re- 
moved every  year,  like  all  the  popular  bedding 
plants. — C.  L.  Allen,  in  Garden  and  Farcst. 

Iberis  Tenoreana. — Those  in  want  of  a  subject 
to  form  edgings  to  paths  other  than  Box  could  not 
do  better  than  employ  this  Iberig.  I  lately  saw  a  piece 
20  yards  long  of  it  growing,  about  10  inches  wide,  and 


the  effect  can  be  imagined  by  those  who  know  the  flower. 
It  was  a  mass  of  the  purest  white  upon  a  deep  green 
ground.  This  variety  grows  uniformly  and  compactly. 
Cuttings  put  in  a  cold  frame  in  sandy  soil,  kept  close 
and  shaded  for  a  time,  quickly  make  nice  little  plants 
ready  to  plant  out  before  the  autumn  into  their  per- 
manent quarters. — S. 

Veronica  repens. — This  little  Speedwell  is  out  of 
flower  now,  but  late  in  May  I  saw  some  carpeting  the 
ground  beneath  a  Rose  and  bearing  a  mass  of  white 
flowers  so  abundantly  produced,  that  they  pressed  one 
another  out  of  shape  in  endeavouring  to  open.  Curi- 
ously enough,  two  people  early  on  difi'erent  mornings 
passed  the  bed  a  short  distance  from  it  and  botli 
thought  the  bed  was  covered  with  white  frost,  not  a 
leaf  being  visible  above  the  snowy  mantle. — A.  H. 

A  runnerless  Neapolitan  Violet.-^I  send 
you  a  plant  of  the  Parma  Violet — at  least  it  is  the 
plant  that  I  have  been  growing  for  the  past  eleven 
years  as  such,  and  1  fancy  it  is  the  true  kind.  The 
flowers  are  identical  in  oolourwith  those  of  the  Neapo- 
litan, but  the  plants  never  produce  a  runner,  have 
flower-stems  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  long,  and  are  the 
hardiest  of  all  the  Violets  (ten  kinds)  grown  here. — 
F.  Bedford. 

The  old  double  pafifodil.— "J.  C.  B.'s"  ex- 

perience  agrees  with  mine  about  this  Dafibdil.  1  have 
had  the  old  EngUsh  variety  come  with  an  entire  and 
firmly-packed  trumpet,  and  have  also  had  it  so  com- 
pletely cut  back  to  the  perianth  as  almost  to  be  like  a 
Balsam  or  a  Rose.  Again,  some  of  another  variety  of 
tiumpet  Daffodil  (the  N.  cernuus  plenus)  which  had 
an  unbroken,  straight  trumpet  last  year  have  this  year 
become  much  more  rose-shaped.  1  have  noticed  that 
the  entire  trumpet  flowers  come  from  the  poorest  soil 
and  shady  places,  while  the  broad,  rose-shaped  flowers 
are  found  to  preponderate  in  the  best  soil  and  open 
sunny  situations.  Daflbdils  of  all  kinds  do  splendidly 
in  this  county  (Devon). — D. 

Canterbury  Bells  in  pots. — It  is  not  often  this 
old-fashioned  and  delightful  Bellfiower  is  grown  in 
pots,  but  that  this  method  of  culture  is  correct, 
we  can  tell  from  a  batch  of  plants  in  the  Maida 
Vale  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.  The  speci- 
mens are  just  opening  their  flowers  and  are  crowded 
with  bloom,  so  that  scarcely  a  leaf  is  visible.  When 
in  full  perfection,  it  would  b3  hard  to  find  more 
showy  or  interesticg  specimens.  The  seed  was 
sown  in  the  spring  of  1887,  and  the  plants  wtre 
planted  out  during  the  summer,  but  lifted  before 
winter,  during  which  season  they  were  kept  in  a 
cool  house.  Now  an  abundant  harvest  is  gathered 
for  the  labour  given. 

Dwarf  Wallflowers. — Golden  Tom  Thumb  and 
Blood  Red  are  two  excellent  strains  of  dwarf  Wall- 
flowers. The  first  named  is  very  tellingr,  and  grows 
not  more  than  1  foot  high.  It  seems  to  be  well 
fixed,  for  in  a  hundred  plants  I  do  not  see  a  rogue. 
For  spring  gardening  where  masses  and  lines  of 
distinct  colours  are  needed  this  will  be  found  useful. 
The  Blood  Red  kind  grows  taller,  and  has  good  solid 
spikes  of  bloom.  As  regards  habit,  it  comes  very 
true  and  forms  a  level  mass  of  colour,  that  when 
the  plants  are  grouped  is  very  rich  and  effective. 
Some  of  the  plants,  however,  give  blooms  of  a 
lighter  shade.  To  get  the  best  results  in  Wallflower 
culture,  seed  should  be  sown  annually  in  early 
spring.  If  sown  thinly  in  the  open  air  on  good 
ground  useful  plants  will  be  available  for  putting 
into  any  desirable  positions  in  the  autumn.  Such 
plants  have  generally  a  more  leafy  and  attractive 
appearance  than  old  specimens,  and  they  certainly 
produce  finer  spikes  of  bloom.  The  check  that  they 
get  by  removal  diminishes  their  succulency  and 
better  enables  them  to  resist  hard  winters.  Trans- 
planting should  be  done  early  in  October  and  the 
check  is  then  given  just  at  the  right  time.— J.  C.  B 

Spring  -  flowering  Crocuses.  —  Daring  the 
spring  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  staged  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  a  large 
and  representative  collection  of  spring-blooming 
bulbs  ;  among  them  were  some  pretty  species  and 
varieties  of  Crocus  that  deserve  a  record,  and  more 
especially  so  just  now,  as  this  is  the  season  of  the 
year  when  bulbs  can  be  obtained.  Among  the 
species  were  C.  sulphureus  concolor,  pale  yellow ; 
C.  sulphureus  striatus,  with  sUght  stripes  on  the  ex- 
terior petals;  C.  Oliveri,  deep  pure  yellow  ;  and  C. 
stellaris,  deep  yellow,  with  slight  exterior  stripes. 


Then  there  were  C.  azureus,  the  common  large 
yellow  Crocus  of  the  seed  shops ;  C.  vernus  Emperor, 
a  very  fine  large  purple  variety  ;  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
a  delightfully  distinct  variety,  purple  tipped  with 
white  ;  Ira  Aldridge,  pale  lUac  flashed  with  white  ; 
C.  versicolor  obscura,  deep  lilac,  with  broad  white 
stripes;  and  C.  biflorus  argentens,  a  form  of  Ihe 
well-known  C.  biflorus,  but  with  a  pleasing  silveiy- 
lilac  interior.  These  pretty  harbingers  of  tie 
pleasant  spring-time  are  worth  a  place  in  any  gar- 
den where  there  is  the  convenience  to  grow  them, 
— R.  D. 

SUMMER  CREEPERS. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  effectiveness  and  beauty 
among  the  annual  creepers  and  climbers  which  may 
be  obtained  at  a  trifling  expense.  There  is  no 
other  plant  that  will  give  just  the  effect  produced 
by  the  Canary  Creeper  when  not  too  closely  trained. 
A  sixpenny  packet  of  seeds,  sown  as  soon  as  the 
weather  breaks  along  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  or 
close  to  a  rustic  arch  or  trellis,  a  few  lengths  of 
twine  strained  up  the  wall  for  the  plants  to  cling  to, 
and  the  foundation  is  laid  for  a  very  interesting  and 
attractive  feature  in  the  summer. 

COB^A  scANDENS  is  less  showy,  but  not  the 
less  desirable,  as  it  is  capable  of  very  great  things 
in  the  way  of  growth.  The  seeds  are  broad  and  thin, 
and  vegetate  best  when  thrust  into  light  soil  in  a 
pot  edgewise,  not  laid  down  flat ;  but  I  never  have 
any  difficulty  in  getting  good  seeds  to  grow.  The 
Cob:ca  should  be  allowed  plenty  of  space  on  a 
south  aspect.  It  will  ramble  over  a  rustic  summer- 
house  or  a  small  cottage.  I  saw  in  a  mild  part  of 
Devonshire  two  years  ago  a  cottage  completely 
covered  with  it,  even  to  the  chimney  tops.  When 
seen  covering  a  large  space  it  is  very  effective. 

Convolvulus  (Morning  Glory).  —  These  are 
well  known  and  appreciated  everywhere,  and  are 
very  suitable  for  covering  rustic  work.  I  saw  last 
summer  a  large  raised  rustic  bed  edged  with 
different  varieties  of  Convolvulus.  The  bed  was 
elevated  18  inches  from  the  ground,  and  the  Con- 
volvuli  were  trained  down  to  cover  the  wood  support, 
save  where  they  were  intended  to  flower. 

LOPHOSPEEMDM  SCANDENS. — This  is  a  hand- 
some pink-flowered  perennial  creeper.  If  the  seeds 
are  sown  now  in  the  hotbed,  and  good  cultivation 
given  untU  the  first  week  in  June,  and  then  planted 
out,  the  plants  will  flower  very  well  this  coming  sum- 
mer. This  is  a  pretty  plant  for  furnishing  the  edges 
of  large  vases,  permitting  the  shoots  to  hang  down 
over  the  sides.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  getting 
stock  of  this  is  to  take  a  few  cuttings  in  autumn, 
and  keep  them  through  the  winter  in  the  green- 
house. It  makes  considerable  growth  when  planted 
in  good  soil.  I  have  covered  a  wall  20  feet  high 
with  it  in  one  season.    It  will  not  bear  much  frost. 

Madrandya  Baeclatana  is  a  very  elegant 
little  summer  creeper  for  covering  tasty  little  wire 
trainers,  either  in  the  greenhouse  or  out  of  doors. 
Sow  the  seed  in  a  hotbed,  and  prick  off  when  large 
enough  to  handle. 

The  large-growing  Tropa^olnm  is  a  valuable  plai  t 
for  producing  massive  effect.  If  we  want  to  em- 
bellish a  lot  of  rough  common  shrubs  in  summer, 
there  is  no  better  or  cheaper  way  than  to  sow  a  row 
of  seeds  of  the  tall  Nasturtium  along  the  edge.  They 
will  require  no  inducement  or  encouragement  to 
climb,  and  they  grow  best  when  not  interfered 
with.— E.  H.,  in  FieM. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 

Veronica  liyalli  is  a  free-flowering,  ncat-giowing 
Speedwell  ;  the  flowers  j-ale  lilac.  It  is  one  of  the  beat  of  its 
class  in  bloom  now. 

Spatlum  (Lewisla  rediviva)  is  a  remnrkable  roik  plant 
now  in  l.loom.  It  is  onlj- abcut  1  inch  high  and  has  a  tuft  of 
narrow  leaves,  while  the  flowirs  are  ncai  ly  2  inches  across  and 
white. 

Peeonia  anemonfeflora  is  a  grand  variety,  the  Ane- 
niuiic-shaped  flowers  beiug  of  the  richest  crimson.  A 
spreading  specimen  of  it  on  a  wide  border  at  Cbiswick  shows 
its  gi'eat  value. 

Campanula  abietina  is  a  choice  Bellflower,  flowering 
in  the  alpine  house  at  Kew.  It  has  small  leaves,  and  a  stem 
about  i;  Inches  high,  carrying  lilac-purplo  flowers  with  nar- 
row divisions  not  of  the  usual  bell  form. 
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Double  white  Brompton  Stock,— The  true 
type  of  this  fragrant,  robust,  pure  white,  double 
Stock  is  represented  by  a  batch  of  flowering  plants 
in  Mr.  Dean's  seed  ground  at  Bedfont.  This  form 
has  a  spike  of  great  firmness  and  strength,  the 
flowers  large,  double,  and  deliciously  fragrant,  but 
there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  single  varieties  than 
double.  The  scarlet  Brompton  more  often  comes 
double,  and  is  a  rich  purple-crimson  flower,  power- 
fully fragrant,  and  as  robust  as  the  other.  We 
wonder  that  such  charming  Stocks  as  these  are  not 
grown  more  for  small  beds  or  for  planting  here  and 
there  in  odd  spots,  especially  when  an  excellent 
selection  can  be  obtained. 


Propagating. 


Himalayan  Rhododendeoss. — These  can  be  pro- 
pagated either  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  by  grafting  on 
allied  species.     When  they  flower,  most  of  them 
seed  freely  if  they  are  fertilised  with  their  own 
pollen,  and  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  have  large 
specimens  before  good  seed  can  be  obtained  from 
them,  as  I  have  had  small  starved  plants,  not  more 
than  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  that  produced  a  cluster  of 
blossoms,  and  yielded  a  quantity  of  good  seed  from 
which  numerous  plants  have  been  raised.    Those 
that  I  have  obtained  in  this  way  are  R.  carophyllum, 
R.^Dalhoubiie,  R.  Edgeworthi,  and  R.  fulgens.   After 
fertilisation  takes  place,  the  plants  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  kept  in  the  greenhouse,  where  the  seed  will 
take  some  months  to  ripen.    As  the  pods  approach 
maturity  a  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  upon  them, 
otherwise  they  are  apt  to  burst  during  a  sunny  day 
and  shed  their  seeds,  which,  from  their  light  and 
minute  character,  are  quickly  scattered  by  the  wind. 
When  the  pods  are  ready  to  shed  their  seeds  they 
open  slightly,  but  not  sufficiently  to  allow  the  seeds 
to  drop.    This  indication  of  approaching  maturity 
is  readily  detected  if  the  plants  are  examined  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  the  first  sign  of  ripening  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  seed  being 
lost  when  the  pods  open.    They  may  be  either  en 
closed  in  a  bag  of  muslin,  or  a  paper  collar  may  be 
so  arranged  as  to  catch  the  seeds  when  they  drop. 
Besides  this,  no  harm  will  happen  IE  the  pods  are 
gathered  just  as  they  are  on  the  point  of  bursting 
and  laid  in  a  dry  place  to  open.    Though  the  seed 
will  germinate  in  a  cold  frame  if  well  protected 
from  frost  during  the  winter,  the  young  plants 
make  far  more  rapid  progress  if  kept  in  a  gentle  heat 
during  their  earlier  stages.     A  temperature  rather 
above  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse  is  the  best  for 
the  seeds,  as  they  germinate  quickly  and  grow  away 
freely.  Whether  pots  or  pans  are  used,  they  should  be 
well  drained,  and  filled  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
top  with  fine  sandy  peat,  pressed  down  moderately 
firm  and  level.    This  having  been  well  watered,  the 
seeds  may  be  sown  at  once,  and  j  ust  covered  with  fine 
sandy  peat.     After  this,  a  pane  of  glass  laid  on  the 
top  of  the  pot  will  be  a  great  advantage,  as  it  will 
prevent  too  rapid  an  evaporation  and  thus  keep  the 
soil  always  just  moist  enough.    Besides  this,  when 
protected  in  this  way,  they  will  not  need  to  be 
watered  so  frequently  as  they  would  without  the 
glass,  and  in  watering  such  minute  seeds  as  these 
there  is  always  the  danger  of  washing  them  to  one 
bide  of  the  pot.    Care  must  also  be  taken  that  the 
sun  does  not  shine  upon  the  pots.     The  seeds  that 
ripen  up  to  the  end  of  August  may,  if  there  is  a 
good  place  to  keep  them  during  the  winter,  be  sown 
*t  once,  but  after  that  time  it  is  far  better  to  keep 
ihem  until  spring  before  sowing  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  losing  the  young  plants  during  the  dull 
winter  days.     In  sowing,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  seed  is  not  too  thick  together,  as  if  the  young 
plants  are  at  all  crowded  it  is  often  necessary,  in 
order  to  prevent  decay,  to  prick  them  off  very  early, 
and  that  is,  indeed,  a  delicate  operation.     After  the 
seed  germinates,  the  young  plants  should  be  kept 
in  as  growing  a  state  as  possible,  in  order  that  no 
time  may  be  lost.    Another  way  of  increasing  these 
plants  is  by  means  of  grafting,  which  may  be  carried 
out  as  well  at  this  season  as  at  any  other  time. 
The   scions  may  consist  of    the  current  season's 
shoots,  which   will  be  by  now  partially  ripened, 
while  the  stocks  must  be  e$tabli.';*hed  in  pots,  and 


should  be  as  young  and  fresh  as  possible.     When 
grafted,  I  always  stand  the  plants  in  a  close  propa- 
gating case  in  a  structure  kept  at  an  intermediate 
temperature,  when  a  union  soon  takes  place.    Given 
a  close  case  and  proper  attention  in  the  matter  of 
shading,  no  wax  will  be  needed,  though  if  the 
place  be  at  all  draughty  it  is  as  well  to  cover 
the  point  of   union  with  some  air-tight  composi- 
tion.   The  stocks  should  be  placed  in  the  inter- 
mediate   temperature    a    fortnight    or    so    before 
they  are  grafted  in  order  to  get  the  sap  in  circula- 
tion.   Whip  grafting  may  be  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  if  necessary  the  head  of  the  stock  can  be 
shortened  back,  but  not  removed  altogether.    The 
great  consideration  is  to  have  the  bark  of  the  stock 
in  a  clean,  healthy  condition,  and   also  that  the 
graft  fits  neatly  in  its  place.    One  great  advantage 
possessed  by  grafted  plants  over  seedlings  is  that 
those    increased    by  the    first-mentioned    method 
flower  much  sooner  than  seedlings,  but  the  same 
advantage  can  also  be  claimed  for  plants  struck 
from  cuttings,  by  which  means  indeed  1  have  pro- 
pagated a  great  many  of  the  species.    The  small- 
leaved  kinds  strike  root  more  readily  than  those 
with  larger  foliage,  and  in  all  cases  shoots  that  are 
produced  under  glass,  and  are  consequently  some- 
what weakened,  root  quicker  than  those  taken  from 
the  open  ground.     The  slender-growing  class  repre- 
sented by  such  as  R.  Blandfordiicflorum  take  but  a 
little  time  to  root ;  while  those  that  I  have  found 
the  most  difficult  are  R.  Falconeri  and  R.  argen- 
teum,  but  I  have  struck  them  both.    The  method  I 
adopt  is,  at  this  season,  to  clear  a  close  case  in  the 
intermediate  house  and  give  it  a  thorough  cleansing 
for  the  reception  of  the  cuttings.    The  stouter  ones 
I  put  singly  into  small  pots,  and  those  that  are  more 
slender  are  put  four  or  five  around  a  pot  4  inches  in 
diameter.     In  either   case  the   same    practice    is 
carried  out,  viz.:   Select  the  cutting  of  the  current 
season's  growth  before  it  becomes  woody,  cut  off 
clean  at  a  joint,  and  dibble  firmly  into  the  soil.    A 
very  suitable  compost  is  sandy  peat,  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  small  broken  crocks,  the  cutting  pot 
being  finished  off  with  a  layer  of  sand  on  the  top. 
In  putting  in  the  cutting  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  soil  is  well  closed  around  the  base,  as  this  is  a 
most  important  consideration.    After  a  thorough 
watering  has  been  given  the  cuttings  are  placed  in 
the  propagating  case  (not  plunged  in  bottom  heat) 
and  kept  close  and  shaded.    They  are  less  liable  to 
damp  than  many  subjects,  but  at  the  same  time  if 
kept  too  close  and   moist  the  leaves   sometimes 
drop.    After  they  are  rooted  the  young  plants  must 
be  potted  off  and  as  soon  as  possible  brought  into 
a  lower  temperature.    Where  no  propagating  ap- 
pliances are  at  hand  other  than  a  cold  frame,  the 
better  way  to  treat  them  is  to  put  them  in  pots  as 
above  recommended,  stand  in  the  frame,  and  cover 
with  a  hand-glass.    They  take  much  longer  to  root 
this  way  than  in  a  gentle  heat. 


Clematis.— The  many  beautiful  kinds  of  Cle- 
matis now  in  our  gardens  are  generally  propagated 
by  grafting  portions  of  the  young  growing  shoots 
on  to  pieces  of  the  root  of  the  common  Traveller's 
Joy  (C.  Vitalba).  This  operation  is  carried  out  in 
early  spring,  the  stock  plants  having  been  brought 
forward  under  glass  for  the  purpose.  Shoots  so 
produced  will  also  strike  if  taken  at  that  season 
and  put  in  as  cuttings,  while  fairly  satisfactory 
results  may  be  obtained  with  no  more  protection 
than  that  afforded  by  a  frame  it  the  young  growing 
shoots  (the  weaker  ones)  are  now  taken  and  dibbled 
into  pots  of  sandy  soil.  Of  course,  the  percentage 
of  struck  cuttings  will  not  be  so  great  as  if  they 
were  put  in  heat  early  in  the  season,  but  by  putting 
in  the  young  growing  shoots  during  the  summer 
they  may  be  taken  from  the  open  ground  without 
disturbing  the  stock  plant  in  the  least,  so  that  such 
a  proceeding  has  the  great  merit  of  simplicity.  Of 
course  the  frame  must  be  kept  close  and  the  cut- 
tings well  shaded  when  necessary  until  they  are 
rooted. 

Cactus. — The  grand  display  now  afforded  by  the 
many  forms  of  Cereus  speciobissimus  serves  to  call 
attention  to  the  ready  means  of  propagating  this 
beautiful  class  of  plants,  for  which  purpose  no 
shading  or  other  protection  js  necessary.     All  tha 


is  needed  is  to  break  off  any  of  the  smaller  branches 
and  put  them  in  a  soil  consisting  of  loam,  broken 
brick  rubble,  and  sand,  and  stand  the  pots  on  a  dry 
shelf,  giving  the  plants  water  occasionally. 

Palms  from  seed. — As  mentioned  on  p.  541,  the 
seeds  of  some  Palms  take  a  much  longer  time  to 
germinate  than  others  ;  indeed,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  when  seed  of  only  one  kind  is  sown  some 
of  the  young  plants  will  make  their  appearance  very 
quickly,  while  the  remainder  are  some  time  before 
they  germinate.     The  reason  of  this  is,  I  think,  to 
be  found  in  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
between  the  ripening  of  the  seed  and  the  sowing  of 
it,  for  I  have  had  seeds  of  several  Palms,  a  part  of 
which  were  sown  directly  they  were  received,  and 
they  soon  grew,  while  the  rest  of  the  seed  which 
was    kept    for    three    or    four    months    remained 
dormant  for  a  much  longer  time  before  the  young 
plants    appeared  above  ground.     The    percentage 
of  those  that  grew  was  considerably  less  than  in  the 
case  of  those  that  were  sown  at  once.    From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  sow 
Palm  seeds  directly  they  are  received,  and  with  re- 
gard to  potting  them  off  I  prefer  to  do  it  just  as 
the  first  leaf  is  fully  developed,  as  I  find  that  the 
removal  affects   them  less  when  they  are  in  that 
stage  than  at  any  other  time.    As  the  seeds  of  some 
Palms  quickly  lose  their  vitality,  it  is  often  a  great 
advantage  to  know  the  quality  of  the  seed  before 
sowing,  and  this  is  best  determined  by  taking  two 
or  three  average  samples  and  cutting  them  .until 
the  germ  becomes  visible.    Then  if  the  germ  is 
plump,  so  that  it  entirely  fills  the  cavity,  the  seed 
may    be    considered    sound,    but    if    very    much 
shrivelled  the  chances  are  that  it  will  not  grow. 
No  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  followed  in  such  cases, 
as  I  have  had  apparently  sound  seed  that  would 
not  grow.     I  was  once  consulted  with  regard  to  the 
germinating  power  of  a  quantity  of  seeds  of  Areca 
lutescens,  and  pronounced  it  too  shrivelled  to  germi- 
nate, but  to  my  astonishment  it  grew  well.    Still  for 
all  this  such  an  examination  can  be  generally  relied 
on,  and  after  finding  the  germ  on  one  seed  it  is  easy 
to  drop  on  the  exact  spot  when  testing  others.    A 
sharp  knife  wOl  be  needed,  for  many  Palm  seeds  are 
very  hard. 

Selecting  cuttings  of  different  subjects. 
— Generally  speaking,  very  stout  shoots  should  never 
be  selected  as  cuttings,  even  in  the  case  of  plants 
that  strike  easily,  as  they  are  far  more  liable  to 
decay  than  those  of  medium  strength.  Another 
thing  that  influences  greatly  the  striking  of  cuttings 
of  all  kinds  is  the  treatment  the  plant  has  received 
from  which  the  cuttings  are  taken.  Thns,  if  the 
shoots  are  taken  from  highly-fed  plants,  even  such 
things  as  Fuchsias,  Bouvardias,  and  that  class 
strike  root  very  badly  compared  with  those  that 
have  been  grown  under  more  normal  conditions.  I 
once  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  non-success  in 
striking  a  collection  of  Bouvardias,  as  the  cuttings 
were  almost  a  failure,  and  found  that  the  old 
plants  had  been  fed  up  with  artificial  manure, 
which  fully  accounted  for  the  difficulty  in  striking 
them,  as  directly  a  few  plants  were  obtained  that 
had  not  been  manured  so  heavily,  the  cuttings  from 
them  struck  readily  enough.  T. 


The  finest  hardy  plant  introduced  to  this 
country  for  many  years  is  undoubtedly  the  red 
Heuchera  (H.  sanguinea),  now  becoming  popular, 
and  deservedly  so.  Though  it  has  been  in  this 
country  but  a  few  years,  one  meets  with  it  in 
distant  country  gardens,  and  everywhere  its  beauty 
is  extolled.  In  gardens  about  London  it  has  this 
year  been  extremely  fine,  and  perhaps  nowhere  finer 
than  at  Kew,  where,  in  a  warm  border  sheltered  by 
a  wall,  there  is  a  large  plant  that  is  carrying  a  large 
sheaf  of  tall  spikes,  each  being  profusely  covered 
with  tiny  coral-red  bells.  The  spikes  being  tall  and 
slender  are  most  graceful,  and  the  evergreen  foliage 
of  a  deep  green  helps  to  show  off  the  splendid 
flower  colour.  The  plant  is  rapid  in  growth,  and 
continues  in  bloom  for  a  long  time— several  weeks, 
in  fact.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  for  even  in  the  cold 
midland  districts  it  grows  to  perfection.  At  Brook- 
field  Manor,  in  the  heart  of  Derbyshire,  Mr.  Cammell 
grows  it  now  as  a  common  border  plant,  and  it  never 
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fails  to  produce  a  fine  crop  of  bloom, 'but  always 
later  than  about  London.  Too  much  cannot  be 
written  in  praise  of  this  charming  plant,  which  I 
should  like  to  see  in  cottage  as  well  as  large  gar- 
dens.—W.  G. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Swreet-seented  Tobacco  (Niootiana  affinis). — 
I  have,  at  the  present  time,  a  plant  of  this  in  bloom. 
It  is  8  feet  high,  and  had  between  200  and  300  blooms 
open  at  one  time.  Some  of  the  leaves  are  2  feet 
10  inclies  in  length  by  1  foot  in  width. — Mus.  R.  M. 
King,  Ashcott  Hall,  Bridgeuaier. 

Mesembryanthemums.— I  send  blooms  of  two 
varieties  of  the  above  plants  which  are  now  in  flower 
in  the  open  air  here.  Some  plants  have  stood  oat 
without  protection  since  1882.  M.  edixle  covers  several 
square  yards.— Joseph  Hall,  Torquay. 

***  Flowers  large  and  of  bright  colour. — Ed. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather, 
Kelso,  N.B.,  blooms  of  Carnation  R.  H.  Elliott,  but 
it  is  dirtioult  to  .iudge  of  a  variety  unless  we  see  it 
growing.  There  also  came  the  old  double  yellow  Rocket, 
a  flower  we  seldom  see  now-a-days ;  it  has  in  branching 
spikes  a  mass  of  small  double  yellow  flowers. 

Ozothamnua  rosmarinifolius.— This  against 
a  south  wall  in  Mr.  Hartlaud's  garden  at  Temple  Hill, 
Cork,  is  now  very  lovely.  It  can  be  grown  in  the 
open  to  perfection  in  the  south  part  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  as  a  white  spray  of  bloom  we  know  of 
nothuig  hotter  for  the  formation  of  wreaths,  etc. 

The  Copper  Austrian  Brier  often  varies 
considerably  in  colour,  but  to-day  (June  I'J)  a  branch 
bearing  seven  or  eight  normal  scarlet  flowers  bore  also 
one  clear  self  yellow  exactly  similar  to  the  blossoms  of 
the  species  R.  lutea.  On  another  branch  was  found 
a  flower  with  three  scarlet  petals  and  two  pure  yellow. 

Cattleya  Sanderiana. — I  now  have  Cattleya 
Sanderiana  with  seven  blooms  on  the  spike.  This  is 
the  first  time  this  has  been  achieved  in  England.  The 
Comte  de  Germiny  showed  a  plant  on  July  14,  18S5, 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Show,  with  seven  flowers. 
My  plant  in  bSSli  bore  five  blooms  ;  six  in  188",  and 
seven  now.  It  was  bought  in  1883.  The  largest  bloom 
is  9  inches  across,  though  not  fully  developed. — De  B. 
Cbawshay. 

Rose  Chateau  des  Bergeries  (Ledechaux, 
1880). — This  new  Tea  Rose,  now  in  flower,  is  a  pretty 
variety,  and  if  it  prove  large  enough  will  be  a  most 
valuable  addition.  The  plant  is  free  and  the  growth 
quite  erect,  so  that  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  rich 
yellow  colour,  and  well  formed  with  substantial  petals 
not  likely  to  stick  together  in  dull  damp  weather ',  are 
well  displayed  upon  the  plant. 

Pyrethrums  from  Langport.— Messrs.  Kel- 
way  and  Son  have  sent  us  a  gathering  of  single  and 
double  Pyrethrnms,  rich  in  colours  and  of  faultless 
shape.  It  will  be  hard  to  improve  upon  either  the 
single  or  the  double  varieties,  as  they  seem  almost  to 
have  reached  the  fullest  perfection.  We  owe  much 
to  Messrs.  Kelway  for  having  in  a  great  measure 
populaiised  and  perfected  this  usefnl  and  beautiful 
class  of  flowers. 

Fabiana  imbricata. — Seeing  an  illustration  in 
The  Garden  jlast  week  of  this,  I  send  a  specimen 
for  contrast.  About  18  square  feet  of  the  wall  of 
my  house  are  covered  with  these  wreaths.  The  plant 
is  going  out  of  flower,  and  the  specimen  I  send  is 
not  so  fine  as  it  might  be. — R.  J.  Lynch._ 

*jf*  A  very  fine  specimen,  over  1  foot  in  length  and 
wreathed  in  bloom,  accompanied  the  above  note. — Ed. 

Phyllocactus  crenatus. — I  have  now  in  bloom 
thirty  plants  of  Phyllocactus  crenatus,  each  plant 
bearing  thirty  or  forty  flowers,  and  they  make  a  splen- 
did show.  I  have  sent  you  a  plant  of  it  from  which 
you  will  see  the  profuse  way  in  which  it  flowers  with 
me.  I  have  several  other  varieties  in  bloom,  and  no 
plants  could  appear  more  beautiful  than  these  in  an  in- 
termediate house. —A.  Chapman,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury. 

*#*  Accompanying  this  note  was  a  fine,  well-grown 
specimen  of  Phyllocactus  crenatus,  bearing  about  thirty 
of  its  large,  handsome,  sweet-scented  flowers,  which 
are  creamy  white  in  the  centre,  the  outer  petals  be- 
ing more  yellow.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  thoroughly 
useful  plant. — En. 

A  seedling  Tacsonia.  —I  enclose  two  flowers 
and  some  leaves  of  my  hybrid  seedling  Tasconia.  It 
is  a  seedling  from  T.  insignis,  crossed  with  pollen 
of  T.  Van  Volxomi.  The  plant  is  a  free-bloomer 
in  a  pot,  and  is  very  handsome,  and  reflexes  its 
flowers    more  like  a    Passidora.       It    will   he    more 


suitable  for  small  houses  than  many  of  the  Tacsonias. 
— Wm.  Smyihe. 

***  Flowers  of  the  richest  crimson  and  of  a  good 
size,  and  when  seen  in  a  mass  must  be  very  effective. 
A  very  useful  addition  to  the  Tacsonias. — Ed. 

A  fine  Carnation. — We  have  in  the  conserva- 
tory here  a  fine  plant  of  the  blush  variety  of  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison  which  has  several  very  fine  blooms, 
the  largest  of  which  measures  6  inches  in  diameter 
and  18  inches  in  circumference,  and  is  a  perfectly 
shaped  flower.  The  plant  was  raised  from  a  cutting 
two  years  since,  and  is  now  growing  in  a  10-inoh  pot 
in  fibry  loam,  in  which  it  has  made  capital  growth 
some  2h  feet  in  height,  and  well  furnished  with 
healthy' foliage  down  to  the  soil. — W.  Scammkll, 
Wiltim. 

Hoses  from  Ireland. — I  send  you  some  Gloire 
de  Dijon  Roses  as  a  sample  of  what  we  have  been 
catting  in  the  open  air  here  for  the  past  six  weeks. 
When  cutting  those  sent,  I  counted  on  the  two  trees 
fifty  fully  expanded  blooms,  several  of  them  over 
4  Inches  in  diameter.  The  two  trees  in  question  I 
turned  out  of  iJ-inch  pots  a  little  more  than  two 
years  ago,  and  planted  them  against  a  wall  facing 
south.  They  now  cover  a  space  on  the  wall  11  feet 
by  16  feet,  which  space  they  will  far  exceed  this 
summer  after  the  first  crop  of  flowers  is  over. — 
A.  B.,  Limerick. 

*t*  Handsome  flowers  of  this  old  favourite. — 
Ed. 

Arabian  Star  of  Bethlehem  (Ornithogalum 
arabicnm). — For  a  greenhouse  at  this  season  this 
kind  has  no  equal  in  the  way  of  bulbous  plants. 
Its  tall  spikes  crowded  with  large  pearl-white  flowers 
with  rich  black  centres  are  extremely  handsome, 
and  the  pleasant  fragrance  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
plant.  In  the  greenhouse  at  Kew  it  has  now  a  fine 
effect  in  a  mass,  the  spikes  being  about  2  feet  ;high 
and  densely  flowered.  It  is  valuable  for  cutting,  as 
the  flowers  last  so  long  in  good  condition.  It  is 
essentially  a  greenhouse  plant,  it  being  too  tender 
for  successful  open-air  culture,  except  in  the  mildest 
districts.  As  a  pot  plant  it  certainly  deserves  much 
attention,  and  now  that  it  may  be  bought  cheaply, 
it  should  become  common. 

Venidiums.  —  These  are  amongst  the  most 
charming  annuals  we  have,  and  are  easily  managed 
in  the  open  air.  We,  however,  find  them  so  useful 
for  pot  culture  that  we  sow  the  seed  early  in  March 
in  a  heated  house,  pot  on  as  required,  and  use  weak 
liquid  manure.  The  plants  produce  fine  heads  of 
flowers  in  such  profusion  as  to  render  them  very  ( 
attractive  even  at  this  time  of  year.  For  the  open 
border  we  simply  sow  at  the  same  time  as  the  other 
annuals,  thinning  out  to  3  inches  or  4  inches  apart, 
and  leaving  them  alone.  The  finest  perhaps  of  the 
two  best  known  to  us  is  V.  hirsutum,  sent  out  a 
year  or  two  as  V.  speciosum  ;  the  flowers  are  about 
2  inches  in  diameter,  orange-yellow  with  a  blackish 
disc.  V.  fugax  is  our  old  friend  V.  calendnlaceum 
of  gardens.  The  flowers  are  a  trifle  smaller,  other- 
wise much  the  same.  Both  are  natives  of  the  Cape. 
The  Pyrenean  Ramondia  (R.  pyrenaica)  is 
just  now  at  its  best,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  very 
prettiest  alpines  in  flower  at  the  present  time. 
With  us,  near  London,  it  thrives  exceedingly  well, 
growing  into  larger  individual  plants  than  it  is 
commonly  met  with  in  its  native  wilds.  It  loves  a 
cool  position,  like  most  alpines,  but  especially  at 
the  roots,  and  it  these  can  penetrate  between  large 
stones  the  plant  will  be  found  quite  at  home.  We 
have  seen  it  on  the  top  of  a  wall,  and  although 
scorched  and  burned  up  in  late  summer  and  autumn 
it  always  produced  its  quota  of  flowers  as  the  season 
came  round.  The  variety  alba  shown  at  the  Drill 
Hall  the  other  day  is  certainly  to  be  commended, 
although  by  no  means  equal  to  Forster's  plant.  In 
the  above  the  flowers  have  jast  a  tinge  of  purple, 
while  the  stamens  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
type.  In  O.  Forster's  form  the  flowers  are  much 
larger,  pure  white,  and  the  anthers  jet-black,  making 
a  charming  contrast,  which  shows  up  well  against 
the  rough  dark  green  leaves. 

The  white  Wood  Rush  (Luzula  nivea)  is  a 
pretty  plant,  much  neglected.  It  is  charming  by 
the  side  of  a  wood  path,  with  its  silvery  white 


flower-heads,  more  flower-like  than  those  of  almost 
any  grassy  plant.  They  have  a  beautiful  waving 
motion  on  their  slender  stalks  about  2  feet  high. 
The  flowers  sent  are  past  their  best,  and  have  lost 
something  of  their  whiteness. — G. 

Scotch  Briers,  red,  pink,  white  and  yellow,  are 
now  beautiful ;  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  their 
flowering  time  is  so  short.  Their  parent,  the  Burnet 
Rose,  which  flowers  a  little  the  earliest,  has  been  a 
beautiful  mass  of  bloom,  well  established  on  a  rocky 
bank.  Where  does  the  double  white  Brier  get  its 
globular  form  1  the  red  and  yellow  seem  never  to  have 
it.  When  replanted,' they  take  some  time  to  become 
established,  making  all  their  growth  underground 
for  the  first  two  years.— J. 

White  Iceland  Poppy  Mrs.  Davidson  — 
This  fine  variety  came  first  as  a  seedling  in  the 
hands  of  the  lady  whose  name  it  bears,  and  was 
further  improved  by  Mr.  Poe  by  means  of  good  cul- 
tivation and  careful  selection.  It  may  be  considered 
as  fixed,  as  the  seedlings  show  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  rogues  compared  with  those  of  the  other 
colourings.  Among  the  flowers  sent  is  one  very 
slightly  tinged  with  lemon  colour,  which  is  beautiful 
in  the  open  air.  There  is  also  a  clear  light  lemon- 
coloured  one,  of  which  some  small  flowers  are  en- 
closed, a  pretty  colour  worth  keeping  distinct. — G. 

Hybrid  Rock  Pinks  are  now  in  great  beauty, 
and  seem  to  delight  in  our  sandy  soil.  They  vary 
from  seed  in  a  most  interesting  way,  every  year 
bringing  some  fresh  surprises  and  pretty  new  forms. 
The  parents  of  those  sent,  two  or  three  generations 
back,  were  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Wolley  Dod. 
They  are  probably  all  within  cajsias,  superbus,  fim- 
briatus,  alpinus  and  deltoides— a  range  of  orighn 
that  may  well  give  plenty  of  variety.  I  find  it  best 
to  grow  from  those  with  short  stalks  (good  flowers 
of  course  understood),  so  many  are  apt  to  take  a 
long  weak-stalked  habit.  These  are  rejected  in 
favour  of  the  sturdy  ones. — J. 

Fortune's  "Yellow  Rose  has  never  flowered  so 
well  with  us  as  this  year ;  the  flowers  are  in  crowded 
wreaths  and  masses  and  highly  coloured,  doubtless 
owing  to  last  year's  hot  summer  thoroughly  ripen- 
ing the  wood.  Hitherto  our  trees  of  this  lovely 
Rose  have  had  a  trick  of  shedding  about  three- 
fourths  of  their  leaves  in  May,  but  this  year  this 
has  [not  happened.  It  is  a  bad  Rose  to  handle  or 
train  ;  the  sharply-hooked  prickles  are  irritating  to 
a  sensitive  skin,  raising  lumps  like  a  Nettle  sting, 
and  causing  the  same  painful  irritation. — G.  J., 
West  Surrey. 

*,*  Flowers  superb  in  colour  and  good  in  form. 
—Ed. 

Iris  Pavonia  (the  Peacock  Iris), — This  is  very 
beautiful  just  now  in  select  positions  on  rockwork 
in  my  grounds.  I  have  always  been  made  believe  it 
would  not  succeed  out  of  doors,  and  that  it  should 
be  classed  as  a  Cape  bulb  and  be  grown  in  cold  pits. 
I  have  never  before  seen  it  do  so  well  in  the  open, 
and  it  only  requires  a  free,  sandy  loamy  bit  of  soil 
and  a  good  position  on  a  sunny  rockwork,  particu- 
laily  in  the  south  of  England  or  Ireland.  It  is  a 
regular  gem  among  small  Irises.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  it  can  be  grown  out  of  doors  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.— W.  B.  Habtland,  Cork. 

Iris  pallida.— The  noblest  in  growth,  the  most 
charming  in  colour  of  all  the  bearded  Iiises  is  I. 
pallida,  a  kind  not  at  all  common  in  gardens,  and 
not  the  most  easily  obtainable  from  nurseries.  It  is 
a  lovely  plant  as  jou  see  it  with  two  or  three  spikes; 
but  imagine  a  large  mass  of  it  with  hundreds  of 
spikes,  each  carrying  several  huge  flowers  of  the 
most  delicate  mauve !  Such  is  the  sight  one  may 
enjoy  at  the  present  time  in  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer's 
nursery  at  Knap  Hill,  where  one  would  hardly  ex- 
pect to  find  in  quantity  such  a  grand  hardy  plant. 
It  is,  Mr.  Waterer  tells  me,  a  remnant  of  a  fine  col- 
lection of  hardy  plants  that  used  to  be  grown  in  the 
olden  days  at  this  nursery  before  special  nurseries 
for  hardy  herbaceous  plants  sprang  up.  Here  it  is 
a  great  favourite  and  is  grown  to  perfection,  as  its 
broad,  tall  foliage  of  a  bluish  grey  tint  inoicates. 
It  was  a  favourite  plant  with  the  late  Mr.  Gibson, 
and  that  is  why  one  sees  it  so  plentiful  in  Battersea 
Park  at  the  present  time.     One  first-rate  Iiis  such 
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as  this  is  worth  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  dingy- 
coloured  sorts  one  sees  in  a  collection  of  bearded 
Irises.  What  more  beautiful  plant  for  a  lawn  group 
than  this,  and  what  plant  requires  less  attention  to 
grow  it  well  ?— W.  G. 

Schoenia  Cassiniana.— A  very  pretty  "ever- 
lasting "  plant  is  now  flowering  in  the  Cape  house 
at  Kew.  It  reminds  one  of  Rhodanthe  Manglesi, 
but  it  is  quite  diSerent  in  growth.  It  has  slender 
stems  about  a  foot  high,  narrow  leaves,  and  a 
branched  head  carrying  many  flowers,  each  about  the 
s;z3  of  a  shilling,  and  of  a  soft  pink  colour.  Judging 
by  their  texture,  they  are  as  "everlasting"  as  those 
of  Rhodanthe  or  Helichrysum.  It  is  an  annual,  and 
U  presumably  easily  raised  and  grown.  It  comes 
from  Australia,  and  has  been  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in 
flower  before  at  Kew. 

The  Cape  Balsam  (Impatiens  capensis).— For 
some  weeks  past  this  pretty  plant  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
in  the  stoves  at  Kew.  From  ordinary  kinds  of  Im- 
patiens it  differs  considerably,  especially  in  colour. 
It  is  dwarf  and  compact  in  growth,  has  small  leaves, 
and  bears  a  profusion  of  small  flowers  of  curious 
shape  with  trilobed  lips.  The  colour  is  a  delicate 
soft  mauve,  and,  therefore,  extremely  pleasing.  It 
is  presumably  a  perennial,  as  it  has  been  in  flower 
so  long,  and  promises  to  continue  in  bloom  for  some 
time.  It  is  as  worthy  of  general  cultivation  as  its 
popular  relatives  I.  Sultani  and  the  new  I.  Hawkeri. 
It  is  one  of  the  plants  brought  from  the  Cape  by 
Mr.  Watson.  ^       ' 

The  narrow  -  leaved  Kalmia  (K.  angusti- 
folia)  —This  pretty  little  shrub  is  always  in  flower  a 
fortnight  or  so  before  its  relative  the  great  Kalmia, 
or  Mountain  Laurel  (K.  latifolia).  The  small  one  is 
now  m  fall  beauty,  its  stem  being  densely  clustered 
with  deep  rosy  red  flowers  of  that  exquisite  saucer 
shape  peculiar  to  all  the  Kalmias.  A  single  plant 
of  It  in  flower  is  pretty,  but  to  see  it  in  perfection 
one  must  see  it  in  large  masses,  as  in  the  great 
Surrey  nurseries  jost  now.  At  Knap  Hill,  the  other 
day,  I  greatly  enjoyed  the  sight  of  masses  of  it. 
The  CO  o  ir  of  the  flowers  varies  from  an  intensely 
deep  rosy  red  to  that  of  quite  a  pale  tint.  It  is  a 
valuable  small  Evergreen,  and  particularly  useful 
for  planting  the  margins  of  Rhododendron  or  Azalea 
groups  or  for  fringing  a  mass  of  K.  latifolia  with 
Its  relative  K.  glauca,  also  a  beautiful  little  Ever- 
green. 

The  golden-leaved  Acacia.— The  golden- 
leived  variety  of  Robinia  Pseudacacia  named  aurea 
IS  one  of  the  most  striking  amongst  ornamental- 
leaved  trees  at  the  present  time.  The  masses  of 
elegant  foliage  look  like  clouds  of  gold,  so  rich  and 
bright  IS  the  colour.  It  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  finest  of  all  golden-leaved  hardy  trees,  and 
planted  in  a  tasteful  way  is  capable  of  producing 
most  beautiful  effects.  I  saw  it  one  day  last  week 
in  the  Knap  Hill  Nurseries  both  in  groups  and  as 
solitary  fpecimens,  and  I  thought  I  had  never 
before  seen  a  golden-leaved  tree  I  liked  so  much 
It  IS  of  quick  growth,  thoroughly  hardy,  and  always 
graceful  in  or  out  of  leaf.  It  should  be  placed  so 
that  its  foliage  will  harmonise  with  that  of  a  light 
green,  such  as  that  of  the  common  Acacia,  or  with 
dirk  foliage,  such  as  that  of  Conifers.  It  is  cer- 
t-inly  a  tree  for  every  garden,  but,  of  course,  care 
mast  be  taken  not  to  repeat  it  too  often,  or  its 
c  aarm  is  in  a  great  measure  destroyed. 

Hemerocallis    Dumortieri  is  not  so  robust  as  H. 
ti  iv.i,  aad  has  pale  leases,  buttho  tlowcrsare  richer  and  deep 

T,a?A?/,ff  tffi:  '•°t"f  difolia  glandulosa  is  a  neat  com- 
^nafr'^d  i  Z  r-"™-!*'! 'e-'/es  and  a  mass  of  white  crimson 
epotted  flowers  that  remind  one  of  the  Foam  Flower  in  the 
way  they  are  produced.    It  is  in  bloom  at  Kew. 

Lilium  odorum  is  the  name  of  a  very  handsome  Lilr 
now  flowering  with  Mr.  Bull.  It  is  somewhat  slender  in 
growth,  and  in  its  habit  somewhat  resembles  La°ratum 
LL.IJLT  t"''"'^%^°d  pure  white,  through  which  runs 
l-.i^ln  J  P"  r«r'<=''-  It  •»  ^<"-y  fragrant,  and  is  altogethera 
decided  aciuisitlon  to  our  hardy  Lilies.— W.  il.  0.     *> 

Australian  Pitcher  Plant  (Cephalotus  folHcu- 
ft7l„ 'i^/ u  "■"d,"  ^  til"""?  s.Pecimen  of  this  curious 
little  PitchcT  Plant  in  the  Maida  Valo  Nursery.  A  bell- 
pass  is   kept  over  it   the  whole  year  round,  and  the 
plait  13  kept  in  the  s^rjje  house  as  the  Odontoglossume 
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bemg  also  well  supplied  with  moisture  and  live  Spliag- 
num.  Potting  is  done  when  necessary.  It  is  au  in- 
teresting plant  for  those  who  like  this  class. 


Chrysanthemums. 

X.  MOLYNEUX. 

NOTES. 

After  the  final  potting  a  few  plants  are  gene- 
rally left  over.  These  instead  of  being  thrown 
away  may  be  planted  on  an  open  space  of 
ground  in  rows  about  2  feet  apart,  treading  the 
soil  firmly  about  the  roots  to  prevent  a  gross 
growth,  and  consequently  a  soft  and  sappy  one. 
Disbud  the  number  of  branches  to  two  or  three 
on  each  plant,  place  a  stake  to  each  to  secure 
the  branches  from  accident,  remove  all  lateral 
growths  as  fast  as  they  appear,  restricting  the 
plants  all  the  while  to  the  number  of  stems 
selected  when  planted.  The  tops  of  the.se  plants 
taken  oflT  early  in  August  will  provide  capital 
cuttings  for  growing  on  singly  in  small  pots, 
and  later  on  producing  a  single  flower  to  each 
plant.  If  choice  can  be  had  of  varieties,  reject 
those  with  weak  peduncles  (such  as  Novelty,  an 
incurved  sort),  as  they  require  so  much  support 
to  keep  the  flowers  in  a  position  to  be  seen 
easily.  Stout  growing  varieties,  such  as  Baronne 
de  Frailly  and  Belle  Paul  among  the  Japanese, 
are  the  type  to  select  for  this  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion. 


_  Single  varieties  that  were  planted  out  some 
time  since  also  for  the  production  of  suitable 
cuttings,  which  will  be  (-truck,  say  five  cuttings 
in  a  45-inch  pot,  will  very  soon  be  making  their 
first  natural  break.  When  that  takes  place 
select  six  or  eight  shoots  to  each  plant,  tying 
them  loosely  to  stakes  as  fast  as  they  grow,  or 
they  quickly  get  bent,  and  in  this  manner  never 
make  such  useful  plants  as  they  do  when  kept 
in  an  upright  position. 

Plants  of  Mme.  Desgrange  and  its  two  sports, 
G.  Wermig  and  Mrs.  Burrell,  which  are  being 
cultivated  to  produce  a  limited  number  of  flowers 
upon  each  plant  early,  so  that  they  may  be  used 
and  the  plants  removed  to  make  room  for  the 
general   stock  in   November,   will   be  growing 
freely.  Having  formed  extra  branches  after  being 
topped   when   a  few  inches  high,  they   should 
have  attention  in  the  matter  of  allowing  plenty 
of  room  between  each  that  they  may  grow  stocky, 
and  in  no  way  drawn  up  weakly.     Place  to  each 
branch  a  separate  small  stake  for  safety  rather 
than  tie  all  to  one,  as  more  space  can  be  given 
to   this   section  than  can  be  allowed  to  others 
later  on  ;  remove  all  lateral  growths  as  fast  as 
they  appear,  concentrating  the  whole  energy  of 
the  plant  into  the  shoots  selected  to  produce  the 
blooms.     If  the   next   natural  break   does  not 
form  before  the  middle  of  next  month,  the  llower- 
bud  then  set  must  be  retained  and  will  develop 
early.     As  all  plants  do  not  show  the  buds  at 
tlie  same  time,   a  longer  season  of  flowering  is 
obtained.     Those  plants  which  set  a  bud  before 
the  time  named  should  have  such   buds  rubbed 
out  and   the   next   taken   advantage   of.     The 
variety  Su3ur  Melanie,  grown  in  7-inch  pots,  if 
topped  once   at   4    iuches    from   the   soil   and 
allowed  to  grow  naturally,  afterwards  breaking 
into  numerous  fresh  shoots,  makes  one  of  the 
most   useful   plants    for    decoration  that   it   is 
possible   to  find.     The  great  advantage  of  this 
sort   is   the   simultaneous  manner   in  whicli   it 
opens    its    flowers  ;    therefore   in    cutting    the 
central  flower  the  side  buds  are  not  sacrificed,  as 
all  open  at  the  same  time.  Plants  of  tliis  variety 
are   now  growing  away  vigorously,   their  only 
requirements    being    plenty    of    space    and    a 
sufticiency  of  water  as  required.      Being   of  a 
stlfl'  ha.bit  of  growth,  few  supports  are  necessary 


to  secure  the  plants  from  breakage.  A  single 
stake  in  each  pot,  to  which  the  largest  of  the 
branches  may  be  looped,  is  suflicient  for  this 
variety. 

Lady  Selborne  is  a  capital  variety  to  grow  for 
early  large  flowers,  which  are  very  useful  for 
harvest  thanksgiving  services,  &c.,  as  they  come 
in  about  that  time.  If  treated  with  that  object 
tliey  form  a  succession  to  Madame  Desgrange, 
and  being  quite  white  and  of  a  drooping  cha- 
racter are  much  admired.  The  plants  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
general  collection  for  large  blooms  in  all  the 
details,  excepting  that  more  shoots  may  be  re- 
tained at  the  first  natural  break  at  this  time. 
As  many  as  six  growths  may  be  selected,  each 
ope  producing  a  large  bloom.  After  the  selec- 
tion of  this  number  of  growths,treat  the  plants 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  bulk  of  the  other 
varieties. 

Ill  a  former  note  I  advised  the  insertion  of 
cuttings  of  new  or  scarce  varieties  as  they  ap- 
peared, and  a  likelihood  existed  of  there  being  a 
difficulty  to  obtain  a  sufficient  stock  of  any  par- 
ticular variety  next  autumn.  Now  is  the  time 
when  cuttings  commence  to  grow  from  the  base 
of  some  plants.  Instead  of  discarding  these  as 
useless,  insert  them  singly  in  small  pots  in  sandy 
soil,  placing  them  in  a  cold  frame,  and  shading 
from  bright  sun  until  roots  are  formed,  when 
they  may  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air 
and  afterwards  potted  into  5-inch  pots.  If  re- 
stricted to  one  stem  and  given  plenty  of  sun  and 
space,  they  will  develop  later  on  one  bloom  on 
each  shoot,  and  during  the  following  December 
an  abundance  of  cuttings. 


Chrysanthemum  hsematomma. — This  lovely 
Chrysanthemum  from  the  sea  cliffs  and  recks  of 
the  Bugio,  in  the  island  of  Madeira,  is  perhaps  the 
most  charming  even  of  this  large  group  of  plants, 
though,  unfortunately,  not  likely  to  stand  the  rigours 
of  our  uncertain  winters.    We  had  a  plant  growing 
out  all  last  summer,  which  became  well  established, 
made  strong  stems,  and  survived  until  late  in  the 
spring  of  this  year.     It  then,  however,  succumbed, 
owing  only,  we  believe,  to  the  prolonged  cold  and 
drought.     It  strikes  readily  from  cuttings— a  fact 
which  we  took  full  advantage  of.     Large  plants  put 
out  about  the  middle  of  May  will  begin  to  flower 
almost  directly,  and  continue  to  bloom  profusely 
until  the  end  of  July  or  August.     This  Chrysanthe- 
mum grows  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  in  height,  with 
somewhat  the  habit  of  C.  pinnatifida.     The  flowers, 
from  one  to  four  together,  and  from  1  inch  to  2 
inches  in  diameter,  produced  on  stalks  of  various 
lengths  from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  are  whitish 
rose  and  very  striking.     Of  the  above  plant,  Lowe, 
in  the  "  Flora  of  Madeira,"  says  :  "A  bush  of  this 
species  on  its  native  black  or  grey  and  barren  crags 
— one  mass  of  lovely  rose-pink  flowers  and  con- 
spicuous from  afar  like  a  Camellia  or  Rose  bush — is 
a  truly  splendid  and  surprising  sight.     The  flowers, 
however,  are  very  inconstant  in  intensity  of  colour, 
and  removed  from  the  neighbourhood  cf  the  sea 
the  leaves   also  lose  their  extremely  ligid,  fleshy 
character."    So  far  with  us,  however,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  it  has  retained  much  of  its 
true  character,  and  although  the  flowers  have  lost 
somewhat  of  their  depth  of  pink,  still  retain  enough 
on  a  well-grown  plant  to  make  a  beautiful  sight 
such  as  described.    The  leaves  are  quite  fleshy  now. 
This  plant  will,  we  believe,  prove  a  useful  addition 
to  our  summer-bedding  subjects,  having  none  of 
the  rigid  character  of  the  majority  of  plants  in  use 
for  this  purpose  at  the  present  time. —  K. 

"THE  GAKDEN"  Monthly  Parts.— Our  readers 
a'e  informed  that  this  Jourual  is  pntjlished  in  neatly  bound 
Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the  beautiful  coloured  plates 
are  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous 
to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  The  June  part 
contains  coloured  plates  of  Clerodendron  nutans,  Urceolina 
pendula,  Azalea  DeutsLhe  Perlp,  and  Euithorbia  jacquiniai- 
iloia.  Price  Is.  6d.  ;  post  free,  Is.  ud. — Address,  Tue  Garden 
OflBce,  37,  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 
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SMALL-GROWING   POLYPODIUMS. 

The  plants  here  introduced  belong  to  the  sus- 
pensum  group  of  the  genus.  The  illustration 
represents  one  of  the  many  small-growing  species 
which  are  to  be  found  in  tropical  countries,  and 
which  often  are  sent  home  inadvertently  with 
epiphytal  Orchids  and  frequently  overlooked  by 
those  who  have  only  a  taste  for  orchidaceous 
l^lants,  or,  if  not  overlooked,  are  consigned 
straight  away  with  the  debris  which  is  to  be 
found  in  every  importation  of  plants.  This 
system,  however,  is  very  reprehensible,  as  it 
causes  the  loss  to  cultivation  of  many  veritable 
gems  of  the  Fern  flora,  and  it  is  with  a  view  to 
draw  attention  to  these  beautiful  small-growing 
species  that  I  have  introduced  them  to  the 
readers  of  The  Garden.  Of  these  plants  I  had 
accumulated,  in  the  nurseries  of  the  Messrs. 
Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  a  considerable  number 
of  specimens,  which,  however,  were  dispersed 
with  the  other  plants  in  1879,  and  I  question  if 
many  of  them  could  be  found  at  the  present 
time.  My  method  of  growing  these  plants  was 
to  fix  them  upon  blocks  of  wood,  with  a  little 
Sphagnum  Moss,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
small-growing  epiphytal  Orchids,  and  to  always 
keep  them  moist  and  in  somewhat  heavy  shade. 
Many  of  them  will  also  thrive  when  planted  in 
crevices  of  rockwork,  but  they  will  not  succeed 
long  if  treated  as  ordinary  pot  plants,  as  their 
roots  cannot  endure  much  soil  about  them. 

The  following  are  a  few  kinds  which  are  more 
frequently  to  be  met  with  amongst  newly  im- 
ported plants.  It  is  really  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  demand  for  them  is  not  greater  in  order 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  collectors  to  gather 
and  send  home  more  of  these  little  beauties. 

P.  CULTRATUM,  the  Subject  of  our  figure,  is  a 
native  of  Brazil  and  Guatemala  ;  indeed,  it  is  found 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  South  America.  It 
is  of  tufted  habit,  and  the  fronds  are  pendent,  grow- 
ing from  about  (i  incbes  to  a  foot,  or  even  more 
loEg  ;  the  pinnse  bluntly  decurved,  tbin  in  texture, 
and  clothed  with  soft  brown  hairs. 

P.  DECIPIENS  is  a  sub-erect  plant  of  tufted  habit 
The  fronds  attain  a  height  of  from  6  inches  to  a 
toot,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hairs  about 
the  crown,  are  quite  fmooth.  The  frond  is  divided 
into  long,  narrow  segments,  which,  although  cut 
nearly  down  to  the  rachis,  are  really  pinnatifid. 
The  sori  are  large  and  conspicuous  for  such  a  small 
plant.     It  comes  from  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

P.  GRAMMITIDES. — This  would  appear  to  be  a 
common  Fern  in  New  Zealand  judging  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  it  arrives  in  this  country  in 
the  company  of  Filmy  and  Tree  Ferns.  It  has  a 
short,  stout  rhizome,  and  produces  a  dense  tuft  of 
fronds  which  vary  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or 
more  in  height.  It  is  deeply  divided  into  long, 
narrow  segments,  which  are,  however,  winged  to 
the  rachis  ;  the  pinna3  are  coriaceous  in  texture, 
deeply  lobed,  in  some  instances  becoming  again 
pinnatifid,  especially  towards  the  upper  part.  It  is 
an  elegant  plant  and  thrives  in  a  cool  house. 

P.  MONILIFOKMB  — This  species  is  remarkable  for 
the  stiff  rigid  texture  of  its  fronds.  The  rhizome  is 
stout  and  creeping,  clothed  with  dun-coloured 
chafify  scales ;  fronds  from  G  inches  to  a  foot  high, 
about  a  fourth  of  which  is  bare  stem ;  the  fronds 
are  cut  nearly  down  to  the  stem,  leaving  closely-set 
smooth  rounded  pinc^.  It  is  a  common  Fern  in  the 
Andean  region. 

P.  ORGANENSE. — A  small-growing  species,  which 
came  home  with  Orchids  sent  by  Mr.  Blunt  when 
collecting  for  the  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton.  It  is  a 
small-growing  elegant  plant;  the  fronds,  which  are 
erect  and  seldom  exceed  6  inches  in  height,  are 
narrow  and  divided  into  small  blunt  pinnic,  which 
gradually  decrease  in  size  towards  the  base.    The 


upper  surface  is  deep  green;  beneath,  the  sori  are 
conspicuous.    It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Brazil. 

P.  PENDULUM. — This  is  a  larger-growing  plant 
than  any  of  the  preceding  kinds,  producing  pendent 
fronds  a  foot  or  more  long  and  about  IJ  inches 
wide;  these  are  divided  into  simple  pinnae,  which 
are  largest  at  the  base,  winged  to  the  rachis,  some- 
what thin  in  texture,  and  pale  green.  Its  pendent 
habit  renders  it  a  beautiful  object  when  surmount- 
ing some  small  rocky  prominence  in  the  fernery. 
It  comes  from  Jamaica,  &c. 

P.  SEML4DNATUM. — A  Variety  producing  pendent 
fronds  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  long ;  the  fronds  are  pin- 


radicans.  It  is  a  member  of  a  small  genus,  having 
representatives  or  allies  in  North  America,  the  East 
Indies,  China,  and  Japan.  This  species,  however, 
is  found  wild  in  the  Canary  Islands  and  Madeira, 
as  well  as  in  Northern  India,  Mexico,  atd  Cali- 
fornia. It  produces  a  magnificent  eilect  when 
strong  and  well  grown,  assuming  a  bold,  vasiform 
appearance;  the  fronds  are  from  3  feet  to  (i  feet  in 
length  by  about  18  inches  in  breadth,  beautifully 
arching,  and  cheerful  green  in  colour;  the  pinnae 
are  bread  and  lanceolate  in  outline,  the  divisions 
being  of  the  same  shape  and  toothed  on  the  edges. 
A  young  plant  is  mostly  developed  near  the  apex 
of  the  frond,  and  if  afforded  the  opportunity  scon 
roots  into  the  soil,  when  it  may  be  detached  with- 
out injury  to  the  health  or  the  appearance  of  the 
old  plant.  Another  species  of  somewhat  similar 
habit,  but  scarcely  so  hardy,  is  W.  orientalis,  bear- 
irg  very  broad  fronds  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  or  more 
in  length,  of  a  rich  bright  green,  the  upper  surface 
producing  an  immense  quantity  of  little  plants; 
ihe  fronds,  however,  require  to  be  pegged  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  in  order  to  allow  them  to  root  and 
develop  into  useful  plants.  This  variety  may  be  used 
in  similar  situations  to  W.  radicans,  viz.,  in  a  stove 
or  warm  house.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Japan 
and  Formosa.  These  plants  should  be  potted  in  a 
mixture  of  about  two  parts  loam  to  one  of  peat, 
adding  some  sharp  sand,  but  not  sufficient  to  im- 
poverish the  soil.  They  enjoy  an  abundance  of 
water,  therefore  should  be  well  drained  and  should 
have  plenty  of  light;  consequently  shading  is  only 
necessary  during  strong  sunshine. — W.  H.  G. 
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Polypodium  cultratum.    Engraved  for  The  Garden. 

nate,  the  pinna;  being  closely  set,  somewhat  waved 
on  the  edges,  and  furnished  with  a  few  long  downy 
hairs.     Native  of  Ecuador. 

P.  8USPBNSUM. — This  is  another  species  well 
adapted  for  draping  the  face  of  prominent  pieces  of 
rockwork,  but  it  requires  somewhat  heavy  shade. 
Its  fronds  are  pendent,  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  long 
and  2  inches  in  breadth,  pale  green  in  colour,  soft 
in  texture,  and  clothed  beneath  with  numerous  long 
rusty  hairs.  It  appears  to  occur  in  most  parte  of 
South  America. 


Fern  for  large  vase  (J.  W.). — Perhaps  the 
very  best  Fern  for  planting  in  jour  vase  in  the 
centre  of  the  conservatory  would  be  Woodwardia 


WASTE  OF  FORCE  IN  PRUNING  AND 
TRAINING. 

Manipulation  and  training  are  necessary  and 
very  important  operations  in  the  cultivation  of 
all  fruit  trees,  whether  growing  under  glass  or 
in  the  open  air.  The  particular  form  of  train- 
ing which  is  adopted  must  to  a  certain  extent 
depend  upon  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  the 
cultivator.  For  all  young  trets  some  people 
advocate  a  free  and  unrestricted  growth  called 
extension  training,  a  system  which  has  its  ad- 
vantages, if  not  carried  too  far,  as  the  allotted 
space  can  be  filled  in  a  short  time  and  a  quick 
return  in  the  shape  of  fruit  obtained.  There 
must,  however,  come  a  time  of  restriction,  and 
if  the  trees  have  been  allowed  to  grow  without 
due  regard  being  given  to  having  ihe  bases  well 
furnishtd,  a  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
keeping  a  supply  of  fruitful  wood  in  the  body  of 
the  tree.  It  is  not,  however,  the  merits  of  any 
particular  form  of  tiraining  that  I  wish  to  discuss 
at  the  present  time,  but  to  point  out  the  lime 
and  manner  of  performing  the  operation  best 
suited  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  trees. 

With  this  object,  all  disbudding  and  piuuing 
should  be  performed  at  such  a  time  and  manner 
as  will  result  in  the  least  potsible  waste  of  force 
to  the  trees.  This  important  point  does  not 
always  receive  suflicient  thought  and  considera- 
tion; but  where  roots  and  branches  are  con- 
fined, it  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  that  the 
trees  should  not  be  permitted  to  waste  their 
energies  upon  superfluous  growth  only  to  be 
removed  as  soon  as  made.  The  removal  of 
shoots  in  any  quantity  whilst  the  trees  are  in 
active  growth  has  very  injurious  eflects  ;  there- 
fore, the  point  of  the  shoots  intended  to  be 
stopped  should  be  taken  out  when  quite  small, 
and  not  allowed  to  grow  until  the  knife  has  to 
be  used.  I  am  no  advocate  for  any  strict 
system  of  stopping  all  shoots  at  a  certain  point, 
but  like  to  see  a  little  free  growth  where  it  can 
be  accommodated  without  doing  any  mischief. 
1  would  allow  a  Vine  shoot,  for  instance,  io  ex- 
tend six  or  seven  leaves  beyond  the  bunch,  but 
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I  should  stop  it  before  it  had  grown  half  its 
length,  leaving  it  to  lengthen  out  afterwards,  as 
if  in  health  and  vigour  it  will  double  its  length 
after  being  stopped  if  the  extreme  point  only  is 
taken  out. 

The  Vine  being  a  rapid  grower  will  soon  ac- 
cumulate a  mass  of  shoots  if  neglected,  or  if 
from  lack  of  time  or  other  causes  it  is  not  regu- 
larly attended  to,  and  if  these  shoots  are  cut  off 
by  the  armful,  a  considerable  check  is  given  to 
the  Vine,  as  they  when  thus  severed  represent 
so  much  waste  force  which  with  advantage 
might  have  been  directed  to  the  improvement 
of  the  fruit  and  the  condition  of  the  Vine. 
The  ill-effects  of  removing  a  quantity  of  suc- 
culent shoots  at  once  is  not  always  apparent 
at  the  time,  but  we  should  not  always  rest 
contented  because  the  harm  done  is  not  visible 
at  the  moment,  but  should  consider  how 
much  better  the  crop  would  have  been  if  such 
a  check  had  been  avoided.  If,  by  neglect  or 
an  error  of  judgment,  growth  does  accumu- 
late beyond  what  is  required,  it  should  be 
removed  gradually  so  as  not  to  expose  too 
quickly  to  the  powerful  influence  of  the  sun's 
rays  the  foliage,  which  has  not  substance 
enough  to  stand  the  flood  of  light  thus  suddenly 
let  in  amongst  it.  The  resources  of  the  Vine 
are  also  taxed  beyond  endurance  before  it  has 
had  time  to  recover  from  the  mutilation  it  has 
aafiered.  Ample  growth  should  always  be  en- 
couraged, but  crowding  avoided.  What  I  con- 
sider ample  is  when  the  leaves, being  full  grown, 
the  glass  will  only  ba  \'isible  occasionally  from 
the  inside  of  the  house.  Any  vacant  space  a^ 
the  sides  and  along  the  front  may  also  be  clothed 
with  growth,  and  will  help  to  improve  the  crop 
and  maintain  the  vigour  of  the  Vines  if  not  cut 
away  before  the  foliage  begins  to  ripen.  Peaches 
often  sufl'er  by  overcrowding  of  the  shoots, 
double  the  number  required  for  next  season's 
crop  being  encouraged  to  grow  only  to  be  cut 
off,  thereby  robbing  the  remainder  of  strength 
and  solidity,  besides  obstructing  from  the  fruit 
light  and  air — two  elements  most  essential  to 
high  colour  and  good  flavour.  The  manipulation 
of  the  shoots  best  suited  to  ihe  Peach  i^  not  at 
all  diflioult  to  learn,  and  any  young  gardener 
whose  heart  is  in  his  work  can  soon  master  its 
details.  When  he  has  done  so  and  is  sure  of 
which  shoots  to  leave,  and  only  leave  those  to 
extend  their  full  length  which  are  intended  for 
next  year's  fruiting  wood,  stopping  or  removing 
all  others,  training  will  be  a  simple  matter  com- 
pared with  the  practice  of  leaving  a  forest  of 
shoots,  which  must  either  be  cut  off  or  tied 
upon  each  other.  If  this  is  done  gumming  will 
not  often  occur. 

Trees  which  bear  their  fruit  principally  upon 
spurs  require  careful  treatment  to  maintain  an 
even  balance  between  wood  and  fruit,  ^rui^ 
spurs  cannot  form  upon  branches  crowded 
during  a  greater  part  of  the  summer  with 
shoots  and  suffered  to  remain  until  the  winter 
pruning;  neither  are  fruiting  spurs  produced  by 
the  use  of  the  knife  when  the  trees  are  dormant, 
but  by  the  attention  bestowed  upon  them 
during  the  season  of  growth. 

It  is  better  to  have  too  few  branches  if 
they  are  furnished  throughout  with  lirm 
growth  than  to  have  too  many.  I  am  speaking 
of  trees  which  are  restricted  to  a  given  space, 
and  to  which  the  production  of  superfluous 
growth  is  waste  of  force.  With  trees  having 
plenty  of  head  room  it  is  not  wc-11  to  let  them 
grow  their  own  way  entirely,  but  commence 
while  they  are  yet  young  to  remove  a  few 
branches  and  regulate  tlie  bhoots.  They  will, 
by  su;h  attention  and  without  wasting  their 
energies  upon   useless  growth,    make   shapely 


trees  and  bear  fruit  over  the  entire  length  of 
their  branches.  The  practice  so  often  followed 
is  to  leave  the  trees  alone  until  they  become 
thickets  of  wood,  when  a  severe  thinning  out 
takes  place,  from  which  they  are  several  years 
in  recovering,  and  will  then  never  equal  those 
upon  which  a  little  timely  attention  has  been 
bestowed,  and  which  have  not  wasted  their 
substance  upon  superfluous  growth. 
Hlndlip.  A.  Barker. 


STONELESS  GRAPES. 
I  HAVE  a  vinery  containing  six  Black  Hamburgh 
Vines  planted  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  house 
is  heated  by  a  common  flue,  and  the  Vines  growing 
in  an  outside  border  are  pruned  on  the  spur  system. 
They  bore  good  crops  and  the  berries  coloured  well 
until  the  last  two  or  three  seasons.  The  bunches, 
one  of  which  I  send  you,  are  all  covered  with  small 
berries.  I  shall  be  glad  of  any  advice  in  the 
matter.  J.  Davies. 

*f*  It  a  score  of  gardeners  tried  their  best  to 
produce  a  bunch  of  Hamburghs  upon  which  the 
whole  of  the  berries  should  be  stoneless,  and  al- 
though not  larger  than  very  small  Peas,  evenly 
covered  with  rust,  I  question  if  one  out  of  that 
number  would  succeed,  and  yet  a  fair  sized  cluster 
of  this  variety  and  in  this  condition  is  now  before 
me.  The  Vine  from  which  this  remarkable  bunch 
has  been  supplied  was  planted  in  an  external  border 
in  North  Wales  about  twenty  years  ago  ;  the  house 
is  heated  by  an  old-fashioned  flae;  the  Grapes  until 
within  the  past  two  or  three  years  have  always  been 
very  satisfactory,  but  the  owner  suspects  that  the 
roots  have  betaken  themselves  out  of  the  border. 
This  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  case,  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  information  by  which  readers  of 
The  Garden  are  to  be  guided  in  their  attempt  to 
show  this  unfortunate  correspondent  the  cause  or 
causes  of  his  complete  failure.  Hid  he  stated  in 
his  letter  how  this  external  border  was  treated  as 
to  mulching  and  watering  through  the  rainless 
periods  which  characterised  the  summers  of  1886 
and  1887,  or  given  a  short  outline  of  his  internal 
management  since  the  last  leaves  fell,  one  might 
have  some  facts  to  stand  upon.  But  in  the  absence 
of  these,  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  may  fall 
wide  of  the  mark,  or  they  may  reveal  to  "J.  D,"  first, 
the  cause  of  sterility;  second,  that  of  rust  upon 
every  berry,  as  no  one,  I  believe,  will  imagine  that 
the  two  defects  can  be  traced  to  one  error  alone  in 
detailed  management. 

If  the  water  famine  which  prevailed  in  North 
Wales  prevented  giving  a  liberal  supply  of  water  to 
the  roots,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  have 
found  their  way  into  a  dry  subsoil  or  dry  surround- 
ings in  search  of  the  moisture  denied  them  at 
home,  but  these  surroundings  being  as  arid  as  the 
border  itself,  all  the  fibres  may  have  perished,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  bunches  were 
formed,  the  vital  force  of  the  Vines  may  have  been 
completely  exhausted  by  the  time  they  came  into 
flower,  when,  owing  to  the  lack  of  pollen,  fertilisa- 
tion could  not  take  place.  This  is  one  theory,  the 
which  reduced  to  practice  may  have  been  contribu- 
tory, insomuch  as  want  of  water  prevented  the 
Grapes  from  setting;  but  another  must  be  found 
to  account  for  the  rust.  I  once  saw  a  house 
of  very  fine  Muscats  shanked  to  every  berry 
by  internal  and  external  drought,  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  rust,  and  all  Grape  growers  have 
seen  the  most  perfect  bunches  of  Grapes  of  all 
kinds  badly  rusted  when  there  was  no  sign  of 
stoneless  berries  or  thanking.  This  being  so,  we 
must,  I  think,  turn  to  internal  management,  cer- 
tainly for  the  rust,  and  it  is  just  possible  for  a 
mistake  or  mishap  when  the  Grapes  were  in  flower 
which  prevented  them  from  setting.  Assuming,  then, 
that  the  roots  have  got  into  bad  condition,  and  are 
quite  unequal  to  the  proper  performance  of  their 
functions,  vigorous  flowers  with  perfect  stamens 
could  hardly  be  expected  ;  but  supposing  that  the 
flae  was  defective  and  sulphurous  fumes  escaped, 
that  sulphur  mixed  with  the  limewash  was  applied 
to  it,  or  water  was  poured  or  syringed  over  it  when 
very  hot  and  the  Grapes  in  flower,  why,  then,  we 


have  not  one,  but  a  plurality  of  defects  which  might 
contribute,  not  only  to  this  collapse,  but  to  the  loss 
of  the  Vines  into  the  bargain.  If  "J.  D."  will  ex- 
amine his  border  and  his  flue  and  ascertain  all  he 
can  about  the  management  of  the  house,  these  re- 
marks, will,  I  liave  no  doubt,  guide  him  to  the  true 
cause  or  causes  of  his  failure.  Then,  if  he  will  com- 
municate with  me  again,  not  privately,  but  through 
the  pages  of  The  Garden,  I  shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  trying  to  help  him  out  of  his  difSculty. 
Meantime  I  would  advise  him  to  remove  all  the 
stoneless  bunches,  and  treat  the  Vines  precisely  as 
though  they  were  carrying  a  fuU  crop  of  good 
Grapes  ;  also,  he  must  make  his  flue  smoke  and  sul- 
phur proof,  and  avoid  wetting  it  when  hot.  Last, 
but  not  least,  the  border  must  be  examined,  well 
mulched,  and  restored  to  a  proper  growing  condi- 
tion by  repeated  waterings,  if  at  all  dry ;  otherwise, 
spider,  thrips,  and  mildew  may  put  in  an  appear- 
ance and  run  riot  in  spite  of  his  best  internal 
management.  When  examining  for  drought  he  will 
most  likely  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  roots,  also 
whether  they  are  deeply  seated  in  the  drainage  or 
subsoil,  or  whether  they  have  gone  quite  away  in 
search  of  pastures  new.  Either  of  these  conditions 
will  justify  lifting  and  relaying  the  roots  in  new 
compost,  but,  considering  their  age  (twenty  yeart), 
the  state  of  the  foliage  and  wood  of  the  current 
year  must  determine  whether  they  are  worth  the 
trouble  and  expense,  or  whether  a  clearance,  pre- 
paratory to  a  new  start  with  young  ones,  will  not 
be  the  most  prudent  course  to  follow. — W.  C. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 


Ip  bulletins  as  to  the  general  condition  and  prospects 
of  our  market  fruit  crops  could  be  issued  from  week 
to  week  from  the  time  of  blooming  until  the  close  of 
the  season,  they  would  prove  to  be  very  variable, 
yet  instructive  reading.  Somehow,  even  when 
prospects  look  ever  so  rosy,  we  find  that  we  are 
always  in  the  wood,  and  rarely  get  out  of  it.  An 
absolutely  perfect  fruit  season  and  crops  would  in- 
deed be  a  marvellous  rarity.  A  season  of  sore  worry 
and  of  promise  dashed  by  extraneous  causes  seems 
now  to  be  the  normal  state  of  things  in  connection 
with  hardy  fruit  culture.  It  is  a  fact  that  all  who 
embark  in  fruit  growing  in  this  country,  after  they 
have  made  their  estimates  as  to  probable  results, 
and  have  regarded  prospects  from  the  usual  optimist 
aspect,  should  then  deduct  20  per  cent,  from  all 
contingent  profits,  to  discount  unlocked  for,  but 
still  absolutely  certain  losses  incidental  to  the 
evils  to  which  fruits  are  heir.  Bat  the  other  day 
and  the  reports  as  to  the  Gooseberry  crop  were  most 
glowing ;  indeed  I  can  vouch  personally  for  the 
wonderful  set  of  berries  there  was  originally,  lead- 
ing to  hopes  which,  naturally,  it  was  thought 
would  be  fulfilled.  Now  all  is  gloom,  for  the 
Gooseberry  crop  is  universally  reported  a  failure, 
the  berries  haviDg  either  dropped  or  become 
blighted,  or  injured  by  cold  winds  and  frosts,  or 
because  the  blooms  were  eaten  by  the  sparrows,  or 
the  bushes  injured  by  caterpillars.  In  one  large 
orchard  here  of  'M  acres  with  Gooseberries  for  the 
chief  bottom  crop,  every  hand  but  the  foreman 
has  been  discharged,  and  the  usual  contingent 
of  Shropshire  women-pickers  has  been  stopped 
because  the  report  is,  no  fruit.  That  may  be  an 
extreme  case,  but  it  is  certain  that  Gooseberries 
after  all  are  very  thin.  Even  farther  I  hear  that 
the  berries  are  so  blighted,  that  they  soon  smell 
objectionably  when  in  the  baskets.  Sach  seems 
to  be  the  general  state  of  one  of  our  hardiest  and 
usually  most  reliable  of  bush  fruits.  Both  Black 
and  Bed  Currants  bloomed  wonderfully.  The  fruit 
crop  so  far  indicates  that  about  one  -  third  of 
the  bloom  will  have  proved  fruitful,  but  Currants 
are  always  uncertain  until  they  begin  to  colour, 
and  the  real  nature  of  the  crop  will  be  better  esti- 
mated later.  Still  it  is  but  too  evident  that  it  will 
be  a  light  one. 

Turning  to  Strawberries,  on  which  there  has  been 
apparently  a  good  bloom,  yet  we  now  hear  of  an 
unusually  large  percsntage  of  the  plants  being 
blind ;  indeed,  in  some  cases  the  blind  ones  exceed 
the  bloomers.  When  growers  state  that  it  would  not 
pay  to  mulch  the  plants,  of  course,  little  more  need 
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be  said.    Possibly  the  Strawberry  crop,  especially  if 
we  should  have  some  good  showers  of  rain,  may 
prove  to  be  better  than  anticipated,  for  somehow  a 
big  crop  of  such  soft  perishable  frait  seems  to  be 
hardly  a  blessing  to  anyone,  except  the  jam-makers. 
Blindness  in  the  present  case  seems  less  due  to  de- 
fect of  strain  or  stock  than  to  the  drought  of  last 
year,  as  in  many  cases  the  plants  materially  failed 
to    produce   crowns    sufficiently  strong    to  carry 
bloom.     So  far  there  does  not  promise  to  be  any 
great  quantity  of   outdoor  ripe  fruits  before  the 
end  of  June.    Possibly  in  southern  districts  they 
will  be  earlier.    Top  fruits  have  suffered  this  year 
in    an  unwonted  degree  from  caterpillars.      The 
cluster    or  cobweb    hairy  caterpillars   have  been 
abundant,  almost  beyond  precadent,  but  these  may 
be  destroyed  if  the  trees  be  looked  over  occasionally, 
their  presence  being  so    manifest.    Still  further, 
their  destructive  labours  are  somewhat  localised, 
and  may  be  checked  before  great  harm  is  done. 
The  chief  depredator  on  hardy  trees,  Apples  espe- 
cially, and  bad  also  on  Pears,  is  a  small  greyish 
green  caterpillar  or  maggot,  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  length.     This  has  locally  the  curious 
appellation  of   "  ladle  maker."     I  was  taken  the 
other  day  to  see  a  line  orchard  of    10   acres,  the 
trees   about    thirty    years    old,    with    Gooseberry 
bushes,   Violets,  Wallflowers,   &c ,   beneath.     The 
trees  were  chiefly  Apples  and  Pears,  good  market 
kinds,   stout   and   robust,  but  all   too  thick — in- 
deed, in  some  places,  forming  a  perfect  mat  of 
growth  overhead.    "This  orchard,"  said  the  tenant, 
"  I   have  now   for   the  third  year  at  a  rental  of 
£10  per  acre,  or  a  total  of  £100  per  annum,  and 
I  shall  not  get  fruit  enough  from  off  the  whole  to 
pay  the  labour.     I   dare  not  cut  a  tree,  as  I  am 
bound  by  my  agreement  not  to  do  so."    And  yet  it 
was  evident  to  anyone  that  so  thick  were  the  trees 
that  if  fully  one-half  were  removed  the  remainder 
would  have  a  chance.     Kow  after  row  of  Juliens, 
Keswicks,  Qaarrendens,  Kentish  Fillbasket,  Well- 
ingtons, all  of  which  should  have  been  carrying  fine 
crops  of  fruit  had  not  even   a    whole  green   leaf 
left  on  them;  in  fact,  the  whole  of   the  orchard 
was  fast  being  devastated  by  this  pestilential  cater- 
pillar.   It  was  a  sad  and  sorry  sight,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  that  unfortunate  tenant  might  well  evoke 
sympathy.     Not  only  had  the  caterpillars  cleared 
the  top  trees,  but  they  had  fallen  upon  the  Goose- 
berry bushes  also,  and  set  to  work  apparently  more 
to  devour  the  fruit,  what  there  was,  than  the  leaves,  for 
the  visitors  were  not  of  the  true  Gooseberry  depreda- 
tor type.  Usually,  these  leave  the  fruits  intact,  though 
after  the  foliage  has  been  eaten,  q  uite  use)ess,bat  these 
predatory  ladle  makers  were  found  with  their  heads 
bored  into  the  Gooseberries,  and  scooping  out  the 
iasides.    This  is,  again,  an  extreme  case,  perhaps, 
but,  none  the  less,  this  caterpillar  is  feirfuUy  preva- 
lent, heavy  washing  rains  being  sadly  lacking,  whilst 
dry,  cold  east  winds  seem  to  have  generated  the  in- 
sects wholesale.     Generally  evidences  of  the  exist. 
ence  of  these  pests  are  plentiful  on  all  Apple  and 
Pear  trees,  and  although  there  is  a  fairly  good  set  of 
fruit  on  the  latter,  I  observe  many  which  have  been 
eaten,  or  excoriated  by  the  caterpillars  and  which 
will  presently  no  doubt  fall. 

I  have  jujt  read  in  a  daily  paper  that  in  Kent, 
where  this  maggot  is  also  very  prevalent,  the  growers 
attribute  its  abundance  to  the  raids  made  on  the 
sparrows  in  former  years.  That  is  a  pretty  good 
example  of  the  way  in  which  people  will  rush  hastily 
to  conclusions.  Here,  in  Middlesex,  sparrows  are 
as  plentiful  as  the  most  ardent  bird-lover  can  desire, 
for  they  are  comparatively  unmolested,  and  yet  the 
caterpillars  are  in  such  great  force.  I  fear  the 
sparrows  may  exclaim,  "  There  is  no  pleasing  these 
human  beings  ;  when  in  cold  weather  we  find  food 
on  Gooseberry  flowers,  or  in  tempting  seeds,  we  are 
shot  mercilessly,  and  when  later  the  caterpillars  eat 
up  the  fruit  crops,  then  our  absence  is  deplored." 
Troublesome  as  birds  may  be  in  some  directions,  I 
fear  outdoor  fruit  culture  would  soon  become  im- 
possible, arising  from  the  terrible  multiplicity  of 
insect  pests  were  the  birds  totally  destroyed.  Of 
the  two  evils,  the  birds  seem  to  be  by  far  the  least. 
With  respect  to  the  cause  or  causes  of  this  exceed- 
ing prevalence  of  maggot  on  the  t  rees  it  remains  an 
open  question  whether  the  chief  ones  arose  from 


the  exceeding  dryness  of  last  summer,  or  to  the 
long  continued  low  temperature  of  what  are  usually 
termed  the  spring  months.  Probably  both  have 
helped,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  lack  of  rain  which 
has  prevailed  during  the  past  few  weeks  has  mate- 
rially helped  the  progress  of  the  maggot,  whilst 
some  good  heavy  showers  would  have  largely  checked 
the  progress  of  the  insect.  With  respect  to  the 
average  nature  of  the  year's  fruit  crops,  reports  are 
yet  too  unreliable  to  be  of  use.  Fully  another  month 
must  elapse  ere  we  shall  be  able  to  state  with  exact- 
ness what  the  season's  prospects  are.  Between  now 
and  then  there  will  be  considerable  thinning  from 
various  causes,  but  much  must  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  weather  which  will  prevail  for  the 
next  few  weeks.  A.  D. 


complain,  the  only  fanlt  being  that  of  a  want  com- 
paratively of  the  crispness  which  distinguishes  the 
best  English  Apples  grown  under  favourable  condi- 
tions. That,  however,  would  be  no  bar  to  a  ready 
sale  if  they  are  of  a  bright  colour.  To  bring  these 
Apples  over  successfully  special  accommodation  is 
necessary,  as  they  have  to  be  put  into  a  cool  cham- 
ber that  can  be  kept  at  about  the  same  temperature 
throughout  the  voyage.  For  this  reason  small  lots 
cannot  be  brought  over.— J.  C.  B. 


PEAK  GKAFIING. 

Some  persons  highly  extol  the  advantages  of  graft- 
ing Pears  on  the  Pear  stock,  or  even  of  growing 
them  on  their  own  roots.     It  is  just  as  well  to  warn 
novices  in  horticulture  that  this  practice  is  not 
attended  with  satisfactory  results  on  every  kind  of 
soil.     Here  Pear  trees  grown  on  their  own  roots 
generally  produce  short  crops  of  fruit,  and  the  fruit 
is  of  small  size  and  inferior  quality.    A  good  many 
years  ago   I  suffered  from  this  mistake    myself, 
having  planted  at  my  place  in  the  country  in  prime, 
but  clayey  garden  soil  some  Pear  trees  grafted  on 
the  Pear  stock,  all  of  which  in  a  few  years  turned 
out  to  be  only  good  for  firewood.    When  a  Pear 
grafted  on  the  Qaince  stock  gets  on  its  own  roots 
here  it  is  condemned.     I   may  mention  here  that 
one  of  my  father's  tenants  having  taken  some  scions 
from  garden  trees  and  grafted  them  on  wild  stocks 
in  the  hedges,  every  one  of  the  varieties  so  grafted 
produced  only  sour,  gritty,  and  small- sized  fruit, 
while  perry  varieties  of  Pears,  grafted  in  the  same 
way  turned    out  very    well.      The    only    dessert 
varieties  which  do  well  in  the  hedges  here,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nantes,  are  the  Bezi  de  Qaessoy  and  the 
Bezi  d'Hery.     These  two  varieties,  however,  were 
raised  in  these  parts.    The  Bezi  d'Hery,  I  may  add, 
far  surpasses  every  other  variety  in  its  suitability 
for  making  preserved  or  marmaladed  Pears,  the 
fruit  being  always  melting,  buttery,  without  grit, 
and  having  a  slight  aroma  of  the  most  agreeable 
kind.     It  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  if  in  those 
districts  where   Pears  are  made  into  marmalade 
the  people  would  grow  the  Bezi  d'Hery  instead  of 
those    wretched  very  gritty  varieties   which  one 
always  finds  in  this  preserve  as  it  comes  from  the 
grocers'  shops.     This  Bezi   d'Hery  is  a  very  old 
variety,    for     it    is     recorded    that    when     King 
Henry   IV.   made    his    enfrfe   into   the    town    of 
Nantes   he  was  presented  with  a  basket  of  these 
Pears.     However,  as  this  occurred  in  the  month  of 
May,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  preserved  fruit. 

As  the  dessert  varieties  of  Pears  are  so  very  far 
removed  from  the  wild  type,  it  appears  to  me  that 
they  will  not  generally  succeed  when  grafted  on  it 
in  the  hedges  or  in  uncultivated  ground.  Pears 
have  also  been  tentatively  grafted  on  the  Haw- 
thorn. The  few  fruits  of  these  which  I  have  tasted 
were  rather  sour  for  dessert  varieties ;  but  in  our 
district,  near  Nantes,  great  numbers  of  perry  Pears 
are  grafted  on  the  Ihom.— Revtw  Horixcole. 


Australian  Apples. — I  lately  asked  a  market 
salesman,  whose  Apple  trade  is  extensive,  whether 
we  should  be  likely  in  time  to  receive  large  impor- 
tations of  this  fruit  from  the  Antipodes.  His  reply 
was  a  decided  negative,  the  expenses  incurred  by 
so  long  a  transit  being  so  great  that  in  a  general 
way  the  grower  would  barely  find  the  balance  on 
the  right  side.  About  500  cases  were  sent  to 
Covent  Garden,  each  containing  about  1  ]  bushels. 
These  were  sold  at  18  s.  per  case,  which  was,  of 
course,  a  good  price.  Deducting  the  expenses,  it 
was  calculated  that  the  colonial  grower  would  have 
a  surplus  of  not  more  than  £10,  and  unless  the 
Apples  can  be  grown  without  expense  of  any  kind, 
this  is  not  a  return  that  is  likely  to  make  Australian 
growers  go  into  the  export  trade  very  extensively. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Cucumbers. 
Wheke    Cucumbers    are  extensively  grown    and 
several  compartments  or  pits  can   be  devoted  to 
them,  there  is  nothing  like  frequent  change,  as  the 
clearance  of  plants  which   have   been  longest  in 
bearing  leads  up  to  thorough  cleansing  preparatory 
to  a  fresh  start  with  clean  healthy  stock.    Fire-heat 
for  the  next  three  or  four  months  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  but  where  bottom-heat  is  obtained  from 
hot  water,  the  pipes  should  be  well  covered  with 
fermenting  material  composed  of  sound  Oak  leaves 
and  well-worked  stable  manure,  which  should  be 
kept  constantly  moist  by  frequent  sprinkling  with 
diluted  liquid.     Upon  a  good  layer  of  this  material 
we  frequently  place  single  sods  of  turf  as  sustain- 
ing and  intercepting  pedestals  through  which  all 
liquid  must  filter  on  its  way  downward,  and  stand 
the  pots  or  boxes  upon  them,  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  mounding  them  round  with  leaves  pure  and 
simple,  to  mitigate  the  constant  labour  of  giving 
water — no  small  matter  as  we  approach  the  dog  days. 
Fire-heat  at  all  times  is  an  evil;  therefore,  when  it 
can  be  dispensed  with  altogether  or  largely  supple- 
mented by  solar  influences,  the  material  I  have  just 
recommended  should  be  kept  constantly  on  hand 
for  this  purpose,  as  it  contains  all  the  most  suitable 
elements  of  food,  and  being  rich  in  ammonia,  spider 
and  mildew  rarely  make  much  headway.     In  large 
houses  containing  pits  much  wider  than  are  abso- 
lutely necessary,  compost  and  labour  may  be  greatly 
economised  by  forming  sharp  narrow  longitudinal 
ridges,  or  setting  two  planks  on  edge  IS  in.  apart  for 
the  reception  of  the  soil.  When  this  plan  is  adopted 
a  small  number   of  maiden  plants  placed  quite 
4  feet  apart  and  trained  upon  the  extension  prin- 
ciple cover  the  trellis  quickly,  and  so  long  as  space 
is  open  their  manipulation  is  as  simple  as  the  results 
are   satisfactory.    As  plants  intended  for    trellis 
training  do  not  require  stopping  until  they  have 
covered  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  base  to 
ridge,  they  should  be  grown  along  freely  from  the 
seeds,  which,  by  the  way,  may  be  sown  singly  in 
small  squares  of  light  turf  and  kept  near  the  light 
in  a  nursing  frame  until  their  permanent  quarters 
are  ready  for  them. 

Plants  put  out  earlier  in  the  spring  and  now  in 
bearing  will  require  dressing  over  at  least  twice  a 
week,  not  only  to  prevent  waste  of  vine,  which 
should  never  become  crowded  or  entangled,  but 
also  to  give  every  leaf  full  exposure  to  the  sun.  Ply 
the  syringe  freely  to  the  walls  and  other  surfaces 
early  on  fine  mornings,  but  avoid  wetting  the  roof 
foliage  and  fruit,  and  give  the  plants  a  thorough 
bath  after  ttie  house  is  closed  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  temperature  from  solar  heat  alone  may 
range  from  80"  to  90'  with  perfect  safety.  Fruit  of 
quick  growth  being  sweetest  and  best,  the  house 
should  be  kept  quite  close  for  three  or  four  hour.s. 
but  night  air,  whenever  it  can  be  admitted,  will 
add  greatly  to  the  health,  vigour  and  insect-proof 
condition  of  the  plants.  In  course  of  time  these 
summer  plants  will  require  catting  over  to  give  them 
a  fresh  start ;  also  they  will  be  the  better  for  a  bi- 
weekly evening  washing  from  the  outside,  when 
weak  soot  or  clear  sulphur  water  may  be  used  with 
advantage.  Top-dressing  little  and  often  as  the 
roots  creep  through  is  an  important  factor,  and  so 
is  diluted  liquid  from  the  frame-ground  tanks,  but 
on  no  account  should  solid  manure  be  used,  as  it 
encourages  worms  and  fosters  a  fleeting  grossness 
of  foliage  and  unfruitful  v).ne.  Where  rich,  fibry, 
mountain  turf  can  be  secured,  thin  consecutive 
layers  of  this  laid  Grass-side  downwards  will  keep 


So  far  as  quality  goes,  those  best  calculated  to  form   the  plants  m  perfect  condition  for  many  months 
:_:-i  *„_  .  .^l :„i  „„!„*  „f  „;..,„  ^^  r^r^i  I  but  lacking  this,  as   the  majoniy  of    Cacumber 
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growers  do,  good  ordinary  loam,  corrected  with 
rough  charred  refuse  and  plenty  of  old  lime  rubble, 
will  be  found  an  excellent  substitute. 

Pits  and  frames  from  which  bedding  plants  have 
been  removed  should  be  well  scalded  to  clear  them 
of  green-fly  before  the  plants  are  put  out.  A  little 
fresh  fermentitrg  material,  if  at  hand,  will  then  be 
essential  to  a  quick  kind  growth ;  when  mowings 
from  the  lawns,  mixed  with  almost  anything  of  a 
mild,  but  bulky  nature,  wiU  suffice  for  linings.  A 
good  start  with  clean  plants  in  a  clean  sweet  frame 
is  very  important,  but  should  fly  put  in  an 
appearance,  mild  fumigation  late  in  the  evening 
and  when  the  foliage  is  dry  must  be  resorted  to. 
I  have  a  great  dread  of  the  fumes  from  tobacco 
paper,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  so  good  as  it  used 
to  be,  but  of  two  evils  it  is  right  to  choose  the  least, 
and  this  can  be  secured  by  the  introduction  of 
a  light  volume  of  the  vapour  at  short  intervals 
from  Bloxham's  handy  fumigator.  When  frames 
are  fumigated  they  should  be  kept  quite  close 
through  the  night,  not  otherwise,  and  syringed 
very  early  the  following  morning.  As  growth  after 
the  first  stopping  at  the  fourth  leaf  proceeds,  more 
good,  sound,  but  not  over-rich  soil  must  be  added 
to  the  hills  or  ridges,  and  into  this  the  joints  of  the 
vines  may  be  tightly  pegged,  to  take  fresh  root  as 
they  proceed  outward  to  the  extremities.  When 
within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  sides,  stopping  will  induce 
lateral  growths,  and  as  these  will  show  fruit  at 
every  joint,  daily  manipulation,  to  prevent  waste  of 
strength  and  an  accumulation  of  useless  vine  must 
be  practised  just  before  the  lights  are  closed  and 
the  plants  are  syringed  over.  Here,  as  in  the  house, 
quick  growth  is  the  secret  of  success  in  the  produc- 
tion of  clean,  straight  fruit,  which  should  always  be 
cut  young,  and  this  end  can  be  most  cheaply  and 
best  secured  by  closing  very  early,  with  full  sun-heat 
and  an  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture. 

Melons. 
To  keep  up  a  good  supply  of  young  plants,  free 
from  checks  or  spider,  a  few  seeds  should  be  sown 
once  a  fortnight,  the  oldest  plants  not  wanted  being 
as  regularly  thrown  away  to  make  room  for  the  suc- 
cession. By  this  method  red  spider  is  kept  out  of 
the  nursing  frame  at  least  and  vigorous  plants  are 
always  forthcoming,  two  very  important  points  in 
summer  culture,  now,  by  the  way,  as  well  under- 
stood as  the  pot  culture  of  Tomatoes.  As  Melon 
seed  from  this  time  forward  will  germinate  in  any 
■warm  pit  or  frame,  I  give  preference  to  the  latter, 
placed  upon  a  solid  bed  of  manure  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  old  tan  or  coal  ashes  for  keeping  back 
steam,  and  forming  a  level  base  for  the  pots  or 
turves  to  stand  upon.  Whether  pots  or  sods  are 
used,  the  young  plants  should  be  transferred  to  their 
fruiting  pots  as  soon  as  they  have  made  one  rough 
leaf,  but  they  need  not  be  put  into  the  fruiting 
compartment  at  once,  as  nothing  is  easier  than  grow- 
ing them  for  a  fortnight  in  a  succession  house  whilst 
the  crop  they  are  to  succeed  is  ripening.  By  adopt- 
ing this  plan,  and  overlapping  a  fortnight  with  each 
set  of  plants,  three  crops  of  fruit  can  be  secured 
from  each  compartment  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  then  it  will  not  be  too  late  to  commence 
with  winter  Cucumbers.  Small  fruiting  pots,  say 
12-inch,  are  best,  as  they  are  quickly  filled  with 
roots,  when  fertility  and  free-setting,  under  very 
ordinary  treatment,  become  a  dead  certainty. 
Watering,  too,  at  all  times  before  and  after  the 
setting  stage  can  be  indulged  in  with  impunity.  A 
good  body  of  fermenting  leaves  for  giving  bottom- 
heat  and  keeping  the  atmosphere  moist  answers  best, 
but  some  assistance  at  times,  especially  when  the 
Melons  are  setting  and  ripening,  being  necessary, 
the  bottoms  of  the  pots  resting  upon  sods  of  turf 
should  be  placed  immediately  above  or  within  the 
influence  of  the  hot-water  pipes  used  for  giving 
bottom-heat.  If  good  stiff  loam  adapted  to  Roses 
or  Strawberries  is  corrected  with  old  lime  rubble, 
charcoal,  or  a  dash  of  crushed  bones,  and  rammed 
when  dry  into  the  clean,  well-crocked  pots,  the  plants 
will  make  short-jointed  growth  without  the  aid  of 
animal  manure,  the  thick,  leathery  leaves  will  be 
fringed  with  beads  of  dewdrops  on  fine  mornings, 
and  ventilation  being  judicious,  they  will  require 
very  little  syringing.    When  thoroughly  established 


and  growing  freely  in  a  temperature  ranging  from 
a  minimum  of  70"  to  a  maximum  of  90°,  night  air 
should  be  given  along  the  front  from  9  p.m.  to 
6  a.m.,  when  it  must  be  shut  ofE  for  the  vapour  bath 
only,  as  few  varieties  will  stand  morning  syringing. 
If  the  morning  be  dull,  the  house  may  be  kept  quite 
close  for  some  time,  but  as  soon  as  the  mercury 
begins  to  rise,  airing  for  the  day  must  be  commenced 
by  slightly  opening  the  top  ventilators,  and  in  due 
course  those  along  the  front,  the  great  secret  being 
a  steady  rise  until  the  maximum  from  12  till  2  p.m. 
is  reached.  On  hot,  calm  days  the  top  and  bottom 
lights  may  be  opened  pretty  freely,  but  the  wind 
being  strong,  the  outlet  must  be  small,  otherwise 
the  circulation  will  be  converted  into  a  draught  and 
the  foliage  will  sufEer.  When  pot-bound  plants 
come  into  flower  the  supply  of  water  need  not  be 
greatly  reduced,  as  more  is  lost  than  gained  by  the 
mistaken  practice  of  reducing  them  to  a  flagging 
condition,  especially  when  a  turn  of  the  valve  will 
maintain  a  bottom-heat  of  80°.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  house,  however,  may  be  kept  somewhat  drier, 
bat  not  one  hour  longer  than  the  swelling  of  the 
young  fruit  renders  prudent.  A  pair  of  fruit  of 
uniform  size  and  age  is  sufficient  for  each  plant  to 
carry  to  maturity;  some  leave  three,  but  in  the 
aggregate  they  do  not  weigh  more  than  the  two, 
and  being  less  likely  to  run  well  together,  I  give 
preference  to  the  smaller  member.  The  first  water- 
ing after  the  fruit  is  set  should  be  a  continuance  of 
the  pure  element ;  the  second  may  be  tinged  with 
liquid  manure,  and  so  on  until  full  size  is  reached, 
when  there  must  be  a  return  to  pure  water.  When 
managed  upon  rational  principles.  Melons  never  re- 
quire a  stitch  of  shading,  and,  provided  the  foliage 
can  be  kept  free  from  spider,  one  syringing  per  day, 
and  that  in  the  afternoon  during  the  time  the  frait 
is  swelling,  will  be  found  ample.  When  ripening 
Melons  crack  it  is  time  to  inquire  when  and  how 
the  plants  received  a  check,  and  why,  at  some  time 
or  other,  they  have  been  deprived  of  a  regular  supply 
of  water. 

Frames. — When  plants  in  hotbed  frames  have 
been  stopped  and  fruit-bearing  laterals  begin  to 
push,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  well  to  the  ex- 
ternal linings,  also  to  give  one  good  watering  round 
the  extremities  of  the  bed  to  carry  them  through 
the  setting  period.  A  sharp  top  and  bottom-heat 
being  imperative,  the  linings  should  be  well  turned 
and  made  up  back  and  front  alternately,  and  the 
better  to  maintain  an  even  temperature  a  little  extra 
dry  covering  should  be  provided  during  the  time 
the  plants  are  in  flower.  When  fertilising  the 
female  flowers  it  is  a  good  plan  to  draw  the  laterals 
up  above  the  foliage  and  there  leave  them  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  repeating  the  operation  from  day 
to  day  until  a  full  crop  is  secured.  Thinning  out, 
pinching,  and  elevating  upon  inverted  pots  will  then 
complete  the  critical  portion  of  the  work ;  liberal 
supplies  of  weak  liquid,  good  syringing,  and  judi- 
cious airing  will  carry  the  fruit  rapidly  forward. 

Cherries. 
When  all  the  fruit  has  been  cleared  from  the 
early  house,  the  trees,  be  they  in  pots  or  planted 
out,  must  be  copiously  washed  with  the  hose  to  free 
them  from  accumulations  of  dust  and  insects  and 
keep  the  foliage  fresh  and  healthy.  A  moderately 
dry  condition  of  the  soil  and  house  generally  having 
been  brought  about,  the  walls,  floors,  and  borders 
must  be  properly  moistened,  the  quality  of  the 
liquid  being  regulated  by  the  weak  or  vigorous  con- 
dition of  the  trees.  Having  a  long  period  of  summer 
weather  before  them,  the  trees  may  have  all  the 
fresh  air  that  can  be  admitted  for  the  present,  and 
in  due  course,  the  roof  being  movable,  they  may  be 
stripped  entirely.  Summer  rains  and  dew  will 
then  refresh  the  foliage  and  keep  the  borders  moist 
and  cool,  but  in  the  event  of  a  long  dry  period  the 
hose  charged  with  cold  water  every  night  will  be  of 
great  service.  If  pot  trees  require  a  shift,  now  is 
the  time  to  perform  this  operation.  After  potting 
they  should  be  returned  to  the  house  and  be  kept 
rather  moist,  but  not  too  close,  until  the  roots  have 
taken  to  the  new  compost.  They  will  then  be  fit 
for  removal  to  the  open  air,  where,  plunged  to  the 
rims  of  the  pots  in  a  light  airy  situation  and  regu- 
larly attended  with  water,  they  may  remain  until 


they  are  again  wanted  for  forcing.  Bigarreaus  and 
other  late  sorts  now  ripening  or  approaching  that 
stage  must  no  longer  be  syringed,  otherwise  the 
finest  fruit  will  crack.  Moisture  in  moderation 
may  be  given  over  the  walls,  floors,  and  mulching, 
which,  by  the  way,  should  be  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  some  dry  litter,  for  the  two-fold  purpose 
of  keeping  in  existing  moisture  and  disposing  of 
the  demand  for  more.  When  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe 
and  keeping  is  the  object,  a  dry,  sweet  atmosphere 
with  an  abundance  of  ventilation  and  shade  from 
bright  sun  will  best  suit  the  Cherries  and  trees. 
Birds,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  are  terribly  de- 
structive in  Cherry  houses  when  netting  the  venti- 
lators is  neglected. 

Plums. 
As  these  do  not  come  on  so  fast  as  Cherries,  trees 
started  at  the  same  time  will  still  have  some  weeks' 
work  before  them.  Indeed,  Plums  have  the  virtue 
of  refusing  to  be  hurried,  and  for  this  reason,  if 
possible,  they  should  be  grown  separately  from  the 
C  berries.  When  this  cannot  be  managed ,  the  Cherries 
should  be  confined  to  pots  or  small  tubs,  a  mode  of 
culture  which  favours  their  removal  to  other  quarters 
to  finish  off,  when  the  space  recently  occupied  by 
them  will  give  more  breathing  room  to  the  Plums. 
Pot  trees  will  now  take  unlimited  supplies  of  weak 
liquid  manure,  also  good  top-dressing,  and  they  may 
be  syringed  twice  a  day  ;  the  first  time  soon  after 
six  am,  and  again  when  the  house  is  shut  up 
about  four  p.m.  Soft  water  only  here,  as  in  the  Peach 
house,  answers  best,  as  it  is  free  from  sediment, 
and,  provided  every  part  of  the  fruit  is  made  quite 
wet,  it  does  not  spot  or  damage  the  delicate  bloom. 
No  one,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  drives  the 
water  into  a  fruit-bearing  tree  as  he  would  into  a 
colony  of  red  spider,  but  rather  he  allows  it  to  des- 
cend as  from  the  clouds,  and  in  this  way  the  spot- 
ting which  rewards  the  nervous  hand  is  prevented. 
All  growths  upon  pot  and  trained  trees  must  be 
kept  well  pinched,  and  leading  shoots  in  the  latter 
tied  in  to  the  trellis.  If  green -fly  is  persistent, 
mild  smoking  when  the  trees  are  dry  will  settle  it, 
but  black-fly,  which  hermetically  conceals  itself  in 
the  curled  leaves,  can  only  be  destroyed  by  repeated 
dipping  in  rather  strong  tobacco  water.  The  tem- 
perature in  the  Plum  house  may  now  range  from 
56°  by  night  to  70°by  day,  and  a  few  degrees  higher 
under  full  ventilation.  The  minimum  just  named 
is  low,  if  not  lower  than  the  external  night  air,  but 
I  have  fixed  upon  this  figure  to  show  that  a  suit- 
able temperature  with  full  air,  a  very  important 
matter,  can  be  maintained  without  the  aid  of  much 
fire  heat.  When  early  Plums  begin  to  ripen  the 
pots  should  be  placed  upon  kerbs  or  borders  in  dry, 
light,  airy  houses  where  the  fruit  will  colour  more 
quickly,  and  carry  a  heavier  bloom  than  can  be  se- 
cured under  moister  treatment.  W.  C. 


Roadside  plantations  of  fruit  trees.— One 

of  our  correspondents,  M.  Joseph  Sommen,  gardener 
at  VanJervange,  near  Saarlouis,  informs  us  that  in 
that  district  all  the  roadsides  are  planted  with  cider 
varieties  of  fruit  trees,  which  are  in  a  thriving  condi- 
tion. He  also  adds  that,  very  properly,  only  such 
varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  as  form  a  pyramidal 
head  are  planted,  as  these  give  sutKeient  shade  without 
being  the  cause  of  an  excess  of  moisture,  which  would 
have  been  detrimental  to  the  roadway. — Uei'ue  Uor- 
ticole. 

Apple  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling.— I  merely 
wrote  my  experience  of  this  variety  of  Apple  on 
the  dwarfing  stock,  and  deduced  from  that  expe- 
rience that  it  was  unsuitable  for  planting  to  fruit 
in  a  young  state.  The  trees  were  twenty  years  old 
when  I  left  Loxford,  and  never  bore  freely.  This 
statement  "  A.  D."  terms  "  a  singularly  odd  objec- 
tion." There  are  plenty  of  far  better  varieties  of 
Apple  than  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling  that  will  not 
only  bear  freely  when  old,  but  will  also  do  so  in  a 
young  state.  1  stated  in  a  previous  number  that  we 
had  three  trees  of  Winter  Peach  Apple  each  about 
ten  years  old,  and  that  not  one  had  a  blossom  on 
them,  while  all  the  other  trees  blossomed  freely.  I 
take  it  that  these  notes  are  useful  as  a  guide  to 
others,  and  may  also  be  the  means  of  eliciting  use- 
ful information  from  other  cultivators  for  or  against. 
In  our  gardens  we  want  fruit  trees  that  are  generally 
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good  and  free-bearing  in  all  classes  of  soil,  and  that 
will  bear  freely  in  quite  a  young  state  aa  well  as 
when  they  are  half  a  century  old.  The  list  of 
varieties  in  every  fruit  catalogue  is  numerous 
enough — far  too  numerous— and  a  dozen  good  free- 
bearing  kinds,  six  of  a  sort,  are  better  than  seventy- 
two  varieties,  halt  of  which  may  be  shy  bearers,  or 
of  indifferent  quality.  I  may  say  that  the  blossoms 
have  not  set  well  this  year.— J.  Douglas. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.   GIHDLESTONE. 

ROSE  EUGENIE  VERDIER. 

Eugenie  Verdier  (Guillot  fils,  18G9)  is  one  of 
those  Roses  whicli  has  been  unfortunate  enoughto 


has  the  erect  habit  of  growth,  smooth  wood,  and 
handsome  foliage  characteristic  of  the  well- 
known  type  of  a  now  numerous  family,  and  it 
also  follows  its  parent  in  refusing  to  thrive  as 
a  cut- back  on  Manetti.  It  is  a  thorough  autum- 
nal, either  as  a  maiden  or  as  a  cut-back,  and 
very  often  late  in  the  season  the  blooms  are 
exceptionally  beautiful  in  colour,  being  of  a 
deeper  shade  of  rose  throughout  than  in  the 
early  summer,  when  the  margins  of  the  petals 
are  generally  paler  than  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
The  flowers  are  large,  well  formed,  and  more 
globular  than  those  of  Marie  Finger,  as  the 
engraving  well  shows,  and  though  it  has 
often  been  said  that  Marie  Finger  is  the 
better  grower,  there  is  no  doubt  about  Eugenie 


Sose  Eugenie  Verdier. 


have  a  "  double,''  and  which  therefore  has  of  late 
years  run  considerable  risk  of  going  altogether 
out  of  cultivation.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Eug6nie  Verdier  and  Marie  Finger  are  ''too 
much  alike"  to  be  easily  distinguishable  under 
ceitain  conditions  ;  but  they  are  not  identical, 
and  in  a  season  in  which  one  is  not  available,  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  other  is  ready. 
EugC'uie  Verdier  was  the  first  of  those  delightful 
bright  rose-coloured  varieties  (of  which  there  are 
still  too  few)  in  which  there  is  no  lilac  or  bluish 
shade,  for  it  was  sent  out  some  years  before 
Marie  Finger.     Raised  from  Victor  Verdier,  it 


Verdier  thriving  exceedingly  well  on  the  seedling 
Brier. 

If  only  all  the  Victor  Verdier  Roses  were  cul- 
tivated on  no  other  stock  than  the  seedling  Brier, 
but  little  would  be  heard  of  their  delicacy  or 
lack  of  constitution.  Six  or  seven-year- old 
plants  on  seedling  Brier  are  still  as  good  as  in 
their  first  season,  while  innumerable  plants  on 
Manetti  that  have  been  planted  in  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  at  various  times  since  have 
either  disappeared  or  are  moribund. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  smooth-wooded  Roses 
fail    as  cut-backs  on   Manetti,  but  to   all   the 


Victor  Verdier  family  this  stock  is  fatal  ;  so  that 
those  who  would  grow  the  beautiful  Eug6nie 
Verdier  to  perfection  should  secure  plants 
budded  on  seedling  Briers. 

The  colour  of  this  Rose  is  one  in  which  some 
strong-growing  additions  would  be  very  welcome. 
A  good  many  varieties  have  appeared  since  1869, 
including  sports  from  Covmtess  of  Oxford,  which, 
however,  although  vigorous,  lack  refinement  of 
form  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Marie  Finger, 
few  have  been  of  the  highest  value,  or  any  ad- 
vance upon  the  earliest  raised  Eugenie  Verdier, 
whose  own  sport,  Caroline  Swailes,  ditFerent  in 
being  distinctly  paler  in  colour,  is  at  once  the 
most  recent  and  among  the  prettiest. 

It  seems  as  if  this  bright  rose  colour  was  only 
to  be  obtained  through  the  influence  of  the  Teas, 
which  of  course  is  likely  to  involve  a  lack  of 
hardiness  ;  but  this  is  a  difficulty  which  the 
skill  and  care  of  raisers  will,  no  doubt,  be  able 
eventually  to  overcome  as  soon  as  they  turn  their 
serious  attention  to  the  elaboration  of  pure  and 
brilliant  rose  colours. 

Where  Roses  are  budded  annually,  it  is  always 
worth  while  to  bud  a  few  stocks  with  Eugenie 
Verdier,  as  the  amount  of  blooms  furnished  by 
maiden  plants  (even  on  Manetti)  throughout 
the  autumn,  especially  if  a  cool  one,  is  in  excess 
of  that  afforded  by  almost  every  other  variety, 
except  one  or  two  of  the  freest  Teas. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  while  maiden  plants 
of  Eugenie  Verdier  on  dwarf  stocks  provide  an 
invaluable  supply  of  cut  flowers  at  a  time  of 
year  when  coloured  Roses  are  getting  scarce, 
good  cut-backs  may  be  had  and  will  endure  if 
only  they  are  worked  on  seedling  Brier,and  these 
wUl  afford  the  most  beautiful  and  perfectly  formed 
bright  shaded,  rose-coloured  flowers  in  the  early 
summer. 


THE  RAIN  AND  THE  ROSES. 
Seldom  have  the  rains  proved  more  welcome,  or 
more  wholly  and  only  beneficial  to  the  Roses  than 
this  season.  The  Roses  were  not  only  late,  but  a 
great  many  of  them  broke  weakly  and  made  very 
blow  progress  afterwards.  Just  in  this  state  of 
doubt — when  the  most  sanguine  could  hardly 
prophesy  with  certainty  whether  the  shoots  should 
prove  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  perfect  flowers 
—  a  succession  of  timely  rains  has  done  much 
indeed  to  pull  the  Rose  shows  up  to  strength  as 
well  as  to  time.  As  to  the  latter,  should  genial 
weather  succeed  the  showers  and  last  for  a  reason- 
able time,  there  will  still  be  more  Roses  in  June 
than  most  rosarians  anticipated  a  fortnight  since. 
Then  it  seemed  doubtful  if  the  June  fixtures  could 
be  allowed  to  stand.  Now  with  the  aid  of  the  Teas, 
and  such  semi-Teas  as  La  France  and  a  few  others, 
many  show  stands  may  be  made  up  in  Jane.  But 
the  sudden  development  of  vigour  on  the  heels  ct 
the  rains  is  even  more  important  than  the  whipping 
them  up  to  something  approaching  normal  lime. 
It  could  hardly  be  that  Rose  roots  were  too  cry, 
unless  in  abnormally  dry  situations,  though  we 
have  had  less  rain  this  winter  than  for  a  period  of 
a  dozen  or  twenty  years.  But  assuredly  as  the 
rain  sank  into  the  ground  there  was  almost  sn 
immediate  increase  of  vigour  and  strength  per- 
ceptible in  Rose  trees  and  bushes,  more  especially 
and  immediately  in  the  case  of  dwarfs.  One  could 
almost  see  the  Roses  grow,  net  only  in  length,  bet 
in  vigour. 

The  rains  also  came  in  time  to  check  the  itrcads 
of  aphides,  rust  and  mildew.  It  was  too  late  to 
moderate  the  plague  of  maggots,  which  have  been 
very  troublesome  ;  but  since  the  rain,  rust  and  mil- 
dew, that  had  made  an  appearance,  seem  either  to 
have  been  washed  off  or  out-grown.  It  matteis  little 
which  so  long  as  we  are  rid  for  a  time  at  least  of 
those  three  troublesome  pests.  Were  a  fourth  ar  d 
more  disastrous  than  either— the  east  wind— also 
gone  for  good  till  the  time  of  Roses  be  over,  we 
should  probably  have  a  thoroughly  good  Rose  ecs- 
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son,  albeit  later  and  probably  a  little  weaker,  and 
therefore  the  llose  blooms  smaller  than  usual. 

So  far  as  the  hardest  of  early  Tea  Roses,  such  as 
Mart^chal  Nlel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Rubens,  Safrano, 
Marie  ^'an  Houtte,  and  other  early  kinds  is  con- 
cerned, it  seems  to  be  about  the  usual  character. 
The  harvest  of  old-fashioned  Roses,  such  as  Mme. 
Plantier,  Coupe  d'Hebt-,  Charles  Lawson,  Banksian, 
Ayrshire,  Boursault,  and  other  climbing  sorts,  Aus- 
trian Briers,  Chinas,  Noisettes,  and  Bourbons, 
tlnreatens  to  be  scantier  than  an  average  one. 

Teas  at  present  promise  to  be  the  Rose  crop  of 
the  season.  The  first  shoots  promise  more  and  more 
Koses  every  day,  and  these  develop  an  amount  of 
vigour  that  is  already  breaking  into  the  promise  of 
SBCond  shows  far  ahead  of  the  first. 

With  more  and  yet  more  rain,  and  with  a  few 
weeks'  genial  weather  afterwards,  we  shall  probably 
have  an  average  bloom  on  the  later  perpetuals,  and 
may  have  also  on  these  a  better  autumnal  than  sum- 
mer  harvest  of  fragrance  and  beauty.        D.  T.  F. 


Scotcli  Roses  fromWaltham  Cross. — Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross,  have  sent  ns 
bunches  of  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  these  delightful 
Roses  that  are  of  delicate  colours  and  fragrance. 
Transparens  we  like  for  its  lovely  blush  tint ;  E  ageneus 
is  a  brilliant  Rose,  and  scrambling  over  a  trellis  or 
arbour  must  be  exceptionally  gay ;  Lass  o'  Gowrie 
is  a  variety  with  a  salmon  tinge ;  Xeptune,  creamy 
white,  full  in  the  bud,  and  sweet.  The  double 
red  Dachess  of  Bedford  is  of  a  rich  carmine-rose 
colour,  very  free  and  handsome ;  and  the  double 
white  Scotch  is  of  the  purest  white  and  a  most 
charming  variety,  the  bud  full  and  graceful ;  the 
yellow  Scotch  is  more  of  a  white,  but  the  rich 
yellow  anthers  give  it  colour  ;  Scotia,  pink;  Earis- 
sides,  bright  crimson;  Dido,  pink;  and  Diogenes 
were  also  in  the  gathering.  We  have  in  a  good 
selection  a  considerable  variety  of  soft  colours,  and 
a  scent  as  delicate  as  that  of  the  English  wild  Rose 
of  the  hedgerow.  The  Scotch  Roses  deserve  to  be 
planted  in  every  garden  where  there  is  room  for 
them  to  grow  naturally,  as  it  is  then  that  we  have 
sheets  of  flowers  that  when  cut  and  bunched  loosely 
look  well  in  ordinary  jars  and  bowls. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


The  varieg'ated  Bosa  miorophylla  is  a  pretty 
little  dwarf  Rose  with  variegated  leaves  and  a  rosy  coloured 
flower. 

BEadame  Chedane  Guinoisseau  is  unsurpassed 
amou  I  the  Tea  Koses  for  boucjuets  and  batton-holes,  the  lopg 
clear  yellow  buds  adapting  themselves  admirably  to  such 
employments. 

Rose  Persian  Yello'W  is  very  bright,  the  flowers 
glo*iog  yellow  and  semi-double.  Both  this  and  Harrisoni 
are  in  bloom  in  the  Coombe  Wood  nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch. 
Th-y  are  just  the  varieties  for  a  mass  of  colour. 

Fortune's  Yellow  is  undoubtedly  the  glory  of  the 
Ro  e  garden  at  the  present  time,  the  myriad  red  and  gold 
fljwcrs  being  uniciue,  not  only  in  colour,  butalsjin  their 
exquisite  form  and  fragrance. 

Rosa  sinica-— At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting,  on  the  12th  inst  ,  Me'srs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Ch'es- 
hu'it,  exhibited  a  bunch  of  cut  blooms  of  this  lovely  large 
white  single  Rose,  which  deserves  a  conspicuovis  position  on 
a  s  .uth  wall. 

Laurette  Messimy  (Guillot,  1887).--This  new  China 

Rose  is  a  pretty  variety  with  flowers  almost  of  the  colour  of 

.  that  prettiest  of  Roses,  Camoeus,  viz  ,  bright  glowing  rose 

with  yellow  base.    The  plant  appears  very  vigorous  and 

free  blooming. 

Amazone  is   another  yellow  Tea    Rose  whoso  graseful 

.  yc'.low  buds,  often  sun-painted  externally  with  bright  led, 

make    charming    button-hole    bouquets.       The   blooms  of 

Ama'.onc,  however,  rnay  be  easily  grown  la'ge  enough  for 

exhibition  ;  it  is  not  merely  a  bud  Rcee. 

Soorate.-|-The  rich  apricot  and  deep  rose-ehaded 
flowei-8  of  this  Tea  Rase  are  already  expanded.  Were 
they  far  less  attractive  than  is  the  case,  the  variety 
would  b(/  worth  growing  for  the  sake  of  ita  powerful 
characteristic  fragrance,  which  is  hardly  surpassed 
among  Roses,  certainly  not  among  the  Teas. 

A  seedling  of  Rosa  multiflora  now  blooming 
for  t  le  first  time  has  Howers  far  larger  than  those  of 
the  type,  and  in  size  not  unlike  those  of  the  new 
variety  grandiflora,  but  of  a  pale  buff-yollow  tint. 
The  c  dour  is  deeper  in  the  buds,  and  on  first  expand- 
ing I  e:nrn08  almost  white  as  the  flowers  fade. 

Madame  Etienne  (Bernaix,  188ri).— This  new 
'  Tea  Rosa  is  now  blooming,  and  appears  very  promis- 


ing. The  flower  is  large  and  very  full,  with  good 
petals  of  a  bright  fresh  rosy  colour,  shading  to  almost 
white  at  the  base,  while  it  possesses  a  characteristic 
Tea  fragrance,  and  is  eminently  distinct  from  other 
Tea- scented  Roses. 

The  yellowest  of  all  Roses.— The  yellow 
Austrian  Brier,  so  seldom  seen,  although  it  deserves 
to  be  in  every  garden,  is  now  in  great  beauty.  Large 
bushes  of  it  covered  with  blooms  of  the  richest  possible 
yellow  are  most  striking  in  appearance,  and  as  the 
plant  requires  absolutely  nothing  in  the  way  of  culture, 
it  is  most  astonishing  that  it  should  be  so  undeservedly 
neglected. 

Max  Singer,  the  Rose  raised  by  Lacharme  from 
the  crossing  of  Rosa  multiflora  and  General  Jacque- 
minot, is  fulfilling  its  promise  of  being  a  valuable  red 
climbing  Rose.  It  was  good  last  year  ;  this  year  it  is 
better.  The  flowers  are  very  full,  well  formed,  and  of 
tolerable  size,  produced  in  clusters  (not  singly,  as  at 
first  described  by  the  raiser),  of  a  bright  cherry-red 
colour  and  most  abundant. 

Roses  at  a  railway  station. — The  good  old 
Gloire  de  Dijon  was  in  flower  on  the  wall  at  East  Grin- 
stead  station  during  the  first  week  in  June,  being 
much  earlier  than  in  many  district  gardens.  A  station 
platform  perfumed  with  Roses  seems  to  be  the  ideal 
of  Mr.  Mitchell,  who,  with  plenty  of  work  and  great 
responsibility,  somehow  manages  to  realise  his  ideal, 
and  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  the  many  who  use  this 
station. — A.  H. 

Great  bushes  of  Rosa  punieea  (miscalled 
the  "copper"  Austrian  Brier)  are  now  ablaze  with 
their  vermilion  flowers,  lighting  up  the  whole  garden. 
It  was  satisfactory  to  see  that  Mr.  F.  Ross  staged  this 
gorgeous  Rose  beside  his  bunches  of  Fortune's  Yellow 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on  the 
12th  inst. ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  growers  will  not 
relax  their  efforts  to  make  these  unique  Austrian 
Briers  better  known. 

Rose  Marechal  Niel.— I  am  sending  a  few 
blooms  of  Marechal  Niel  Rose  cut  from  a  tree  budded 
on  a  standard  Brier,  and  which  is  growing  at  the  base 
of  a  south  wall.  The  plant  has  borne  flowers  like 
those  sent  for  six  years.  The  foliage  suffered  much 
some  time  since  from  winds  which  have  caused  it  to  be 
very  poor.  The  plant  has  shown  slight  signs  of  canker, 
owing  to  which  it  has  not  made  much  growth  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  Still  it  continues  to  flower 
freely.— E.  M. 

*^*  Magnificent  blooms,  of  large  size  and  of  a  rich 
golden  colour. — Ed. 

The  growth  and  promise  of  bloom  of  this  on 

multiflora  (polyantha)  stocks  is  finer  this  year  than  in 
the  case  of  plants  on  Brier  or  on  their  own  roots. — VV. 

Rose  Princess  Beatrice.— Mr.  H.  Bennett,  of 
the  Peiigree  Rose  Nursery,  Shepperton,  has  sent  us 
flowers  of  one  of  the  most  charming  Tea  varieties 
he  has  yet  raised.  We  have  seen  it  several  times 
this  season,  always  in  the  best  condition,  and  as 
lovely  a  flower  when  fresh  and  half-expanded  as  one 
could  wish  for.  Its  beautiful  shell-like  petals  are 
of  the  very  palest  cream-yellow,  becoming  deeper  in 
the  centre,  where  there  is  a  bright,  shining  rose- 
salmon  tint  to  the  margin,  this  colour  disappearing 
almost  entirely  with  age.  Its  full,  yet  graceful 
contour,  without  a  trace  of  coarseness,  and  delicate 
colours  should  give  a  place  amongst  the  finest  of 
fragrant  Tea  Roses.  Jlr.  Bennett  remarks  that  it 
was  sent  out  last  June,  and  the  flowers  were  cut 
from  plants  in  the  open  ground  that  have  had  no 
protection  during  winter. 

Rose  Climbing  Devoniensis. — I  was  rather 
surprised  to  find  the  above  in  a  list  of  nine  Roses, 
five  of  which  were  singles,  in  bloom  on  Jane  1  this 
season.  Marechal  Niel,  Rubens,  and  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami  are  decidedly  early  bloomers;  but  with  us 
Devoniensis  pure  is  seldom  among  the  fir.st  lot, 
while  the  climbing  variety  is  mostly  considerably 
later  than  the  type.  By  the  way,  on  the  whole,  the 
type  is  considerably  the  best,  though  we  once  had 
the  climbing  variety  clothing  a  hothouse  chimney 
with  a  prodigality  of  beauty  and  fragrance  perhaps 
seldom  equalled  by  this  variety.  As  the  heat  killed 
the  Rose  in  the  end,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
this  particular  one  was  in  advance  of  most  others, 
though  it  was  mostly  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  behind 
Mar6chal  Niel  or  Safrano  on  a  south  wall  without 
any  artificial  warmth.  The  Marechal  is  consider- 
ably later  than  usual  this  season,  and  the  buds  are, 
on  the  whole,  smaller,  and  present  a  more  weather- 


beaten,  rugged  aspect.  There  Is  also  a  greater  dis- 
parity of  size  among  the  buds  than  usual.  But  this 
last  is  a  great  merit  of  this  splendid  Rose,  as  much 
of  the  disparity  arises  from  the  different  ages  of  the 
buds.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  Marechal  Niel 
affords  a  longer  season  of  bloom  from  the  same 
plant  than  any  other  Rose,  and  by  having  a  succes- 
sion of  plants  on  different  aspects  and  in  different 
forms,  it  is  possible  to  cut  this  golden  glory  Rose  in 
the  open  air  from  May  to  November.— D.  T.  F. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


EARLY-FLOWERED  LILIES. 

Where  Lilies  are  grown  under  glass  it  is  months 
since  those  two  beautiful  kinds,  the  Madonna 
Lily  (L.  candidum)  and  L.  Harrisi,  unfolded 
their  earliest  blossoms,  while  the  first  that  ex- 
panded here  in  the  open  ground  was  the  greenish 
yellow  L.  pyrenaicum.  This  species,  which  is 
often  sold  under  the  name  of  L.  pomponium,  is 
a  strong,  .sturdy  growing  form,  the  blossoms, 
however,  being  no  larger  than  those  of  tlie 
common  Martagon,  and  of  much  the  Bame 
shape.  When  established  in  the  open  ground 
this  Lily  makes  a  handsome  clump,  but  on  no 
account  must  it  be  taken  indoors,  as  the  heavy 
disagreeable  smell  of  the  flowers  becomes  in  a 
confined  atmosphere  quite  unbearable.  This 
character  is  also  very  marked  in  some  near  allies 
of  the  Pyrenean  Lily,  especially  in  the  common 
Martagon  and  its  varieties,  in  L.  pomponium, 
and  in  L.  monadelphum.  For  this  reason  they 
should  not  be  selected  for  pot  culture ;  indeed, 
they  are,  apart  from  their  smell,  ill-suited  for 
such  treatment,  as  they  need  to  become  esta- 
blished before  they  will  bloom  well.  For  this 
reason  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the 
first  season's  bloom  from  these  Lilies,  for 
though  a  few  good  spikes  are  occasionally  pushed 
up,  generally  speaking,  the  flower- stems  make 
but  little  headway,  as  tliey  usually  die  down 
after  having  attained  a  height  of  a  few  inches. 
The  best  way  to  succeed  with  these  Lilies  is  to 
plant  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  of  their 
remaining  several  years  in  the  same  position, 
and  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  small  returns 
in  the  shape  of  flowers  the  first  season,  as  in  all 
probability  by  the  following  year  the  plants  will 
begin  to  show  their  true  character  and  will  gain 
in  strength  each  season.  One  of  the  finest  of 
the  crimson-tiowered  Turk's-cap  Lilies  is  the 
Siberiiin  L.  tenuifolium,  which  is  also  one  of 
the  earliest  to  bloom.  A  class  of  early-flowering 
Lilies  that  are  of  easy  cultivation  and  make  a 
grand  display  when  in  bloom  are  the  different 
varieties  of  L.  umbellatum  or  davuricum,  for 
they  are  classed  sometimes  under  one  name  and 
sometimes  under  the  other.  They  are  all 
characterised  by  a  stout,  sturdy  stem,  thickly 
furnished  with  leaves,  and  terminated  by  an 
umbel  of  cup  shaped  blossoms,  the  prevailing 
colour  among  them  being  a  kind  of  orange-red. 
Some  of  the  forms  of  this  Lily  attain  a  greater 
height  than  others,  but,  generally  speaking,  a 
well-developed  specimen  will  reach  a  yard  in 
height.  These  varieties  of  L.  umbellatum  are 
largely  grown  by  the  Dutch  and  imported  in 
considerable  numbers  into  this  country, for  they 
find  a  ready  sale  amongst  those  who  are  called 
upon  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  flowering  plants 
at  all  seasons.  To  such  they  are  certamly  a 
good  investment,  as  they  are  cheap,  and  when 
received  in  the  autumn  the  bulbs  can  be  potted, 
placed  in  a  bed,  and  covered  with  coal  ashes  or 
some  such  material  until  they  start  into  growth 
early  in  the  spring.  In  potting  it  is  a  very 
good  plan  to  put  three  bulbs  in  a  pot  (one  about 
()  inches  in  diameter  being  sufficient),  as  they 
then   form   very   etfective   specimens    when    in 
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bloom.  After  flowering,  by  far  the  better  plan 
is  to  plant  them  in  the  open  ground  without 
disturbing  the  roots  in  any  way,  and  if  not  re- 
quired for  flowering  again  they  may  be  allowed 
to  remain,  when  they  soon  form  good  clumps. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  varieties  to  be  met 
with  in  the  various  lists,  but  the  nomenclature 
i3  in  such  a  confused  state  that  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  the  names,  as  each  dealer 
seems  to  have  his  own  ideas  upon  this  matter. 
One  of  the  finest  kinds  is  Incomparable,  which 
has  a  very  deep  velvety  crimson  flower.  Rather 
later  in  opening  than  L.  umbellatum  is  the  old 
orange  Lily  (L.  croceum),  and  a  very  showy 
border  plant  it  is.  This  Lily  is  of  good  consti- 
tution, and  may  be  often  seen  in  the  shape  of 
healthy  clumps  far  from  favourably  situated  in 
the  smoke  and  dirt  of  London.  A  Lily  that 
comes  in  about  the  same  time  as  croceum  is  the 
dwarf-growing  Japanese  L.  elegans,  or  Thun- 
bergianum  and  its  numerous  varieties,  some  of 
which  are  very  distinct  from  each  other.  A 
few  well-marked  forms  are — Prince  of  Orange, 
orange  yellow  ;  fulgens,  glowing  crimson  ;  cru- 
entum,  the  deepest  coloured  of  all,  being  very 
deep  blackish  crimson  stained  with  yet  a  darker 
tint  ;  bicolor,  a  kind  of  orange-apricot ;  stami- 
nosum,  semi-double  flowers  of  a  rich  crimson 
colour  ;  and  venustum,  a  distinct  late-flowering 
kind  with  apricot-coloured  flowers.  A  little  deli- 
cate group  of  these  erect- flowered  early-blooming 
Lilies  is  represented  by  L.  concolor,  L.  Coridion, 
and  L.  pulchellum,  of  which  the  last  is  the  most 
showy,  and  a  very  pretty  Lily  it  is.  This  kind 
does  not  exceed  a  foot  in  height,  while  the 
flowers  are  of  a  rich  sealing  wax  crimson.  L. 
pulchellum  flowers  rather  earlier  than  either  L. 
concolor  or  L.  Coridion,  and  the  bulbs  are  more 
robust  Ihan  those  of  the  other  two.  In  men- 
tioning the  early-flowering  members  of  the 
Turk's-cap  Lily  group,  I  omitted  to  note  the 
Japanese  L.  Hansoni,  a  most  beautiful  Lily,  and 
one  worthy  of  more  extended  cultivation.  It  is, 
however,  rather  expensive  at  the  present  time.  L. 
Han=oni  has  flowers  about  the  size  of  those  of 
the  common  Martagon,  but  of  a  beautiful  clear 
yellow,  spotted  with  brownish  ciimson.  Besides 
this,  the  texture  of  the  petals  is  thicker  than  in 
any  other  Lil}',  seeming,  as  they  do,  to  be  almost 
cut  out  of  wax.  It  differs  also  from  Martagon 
in  being  without  the  heavy  disagreeable  smell; 
and,  besides  this,  it  does  not  resent  moving  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  others  of  its  class,  for 
bulbs  of  L.  Hansoni  imported  from  Japan  will 
flower  beautifully  the  first  season.  H.  P. 

Good  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums. — The  care- 
fully compiled  list  of  double-flowered  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  given  on  page  540  undoubtedly  repre- 
sents the  finest  varieties  of  this  now  popular  class 
of  plants.  Still,  to  it  I  should  be  inclined  to  make 
two  additions,  viz  ,  Furstin  Josephine  A'on  Hohen- 
zoUern,  heavily  handicapped  as  it  is  by  such  a 
ridiculous  name.  This  variety  has  very  double 
flowers  of  a  scarlet-crimson  shade,  and  is  by  many 
much  admired,  for  it  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
deepest-coloured  flower  among  Ivy-leaved  Pelargo- 
niums. The  other,  Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner,  has 
a  flower  of  a  most  beautiful  shade  of  rose-pink  and 
of  enormous  size.  This  last  partakes  rather  more  of 
the  zonal  character  in  habit  and  foliage  than  the 
others ;  therefore,  though  eminently  fitted  for  grow- 
ing in  pots,  it  is  less  suited  for  window  boxes, 
baskets,  &c.— II.  P. 

Gloxinias  in  the  Chelsea  Nursery.— The 
Gloxinias  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch  are  just 
now  in  great  beauty,  and  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  the  strain  is  one  to  be  commended,  owing  to 
the  great  variation  in  the  colours  of  the  flowers, 
their  massiveness,  and  the  excellent  habit  of  the 
plants.  There  are  a  great  many  seedlings,  but  also 
several  named  vatielies,  a  few  of  which  are  the 
following:  Vuloan,  deep  velvety  crimson,  shading  to 


lilac-purple  :  Cygnet,  large  creamy  white,  margined 
with  lilac ;  Firefly,  deep  crimson,  but  small ;  Rajah, 
deep  purple-violet,  fine  ;  and  The  Moor,  which  is  of 
a  darker  shade ;  Estelle  Is  a  variety  spotted  with 
purple  on  a  white  ground  ;  and  Sunbeam,  crimson- 
scarlet,  Orestes,  crimson-scarlet,  shading  to  a  lighter 
tint,  are  also  very  rich.  We  are  obtaining  strains  of 
Gloxinias  now  that  have  a  robust  habit,  a  free  dis- 
play of  flowers,  and  colours  of  all  shades  and  depths. 

Zonal  Pelargonium  Apple  Blossom.  — 
There  is  something  very  pleasing  about  this  variety, 
the  flowers  really  bearing  a  sufficient  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Apple  to  warrant  the  name.  It  is  a 
compact-growing  kind,  and  blooms  with  much  free- 
dom. Like  the  double  and  semi-double- flowered 
kinds  generally,  two-year-old  plants  seem  to  bloom 
best.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  put  in  cuttings  of 
the  double  kinds.  If  'grown  in  the  open  they  will 
make  fine  plants  for  any  purpose  the  following  year, 
but  especially  for  blooming  under  glass  in  spring. — 
J.  C.  B. 

Brownea  Ariza. — The  following  is  a  clipping 
from  a  London  paper  {The  People)  of  June  10  : — 

If  human  beings  still  lived  to  the  age  of  Methusaleh , 
the  Brownea  Ariza  would  be  a  delightful  plant  to  grow. 
This  Palm  only  blossoms  once  in  fifty  years,  and  the 
flowers  fade  within  IS  hours,  so  that  the  happy  posses- 
sor does  not  get  much  return  for  his  outlay.  But  it 
is  a  proud  thing  to  be  the  owner  of  a  Brownea  Ariza  ; 
you  fix  your  dates  by  its  blooming,  even  as  turfites  fix 
theirs  hy  great  racing  events.  Moreover,  the  Palm 
attains  great  size,  aud  is  believed  to  live  for  several 
hundred  years.  Clearly  it  was  intended  for  the  Methu- 
saleh  age. 

However  witty  the  writer  may  consider  the 
paragraph,  there  is  not  much  tiuth  in  it,  and,  be- 
fore setting  up  as  an  authority  upon  Palms,  it 
would  have  been  well  to  have  taken  a  few  lessons 
before  coming  into  print  to  mislead  the  public. 
This  Brownea  is  not  a  Palm,  but  a  member  of 
the  great  family  of  Pea  Flowers  (Leguminos^), 
belonging  to  the  section  which  has  regular  corollas. 
It  forms  a  tree  from  30  feet  to  10  feet  high,  bearing 
leaves  upward  of  a  foot  long,  which  have  some  six 
or  eight  pairs  of  leaflets;  the  flowers  are  scarlet, 
borne  in  large  heads,  somewhat  resembling  the 
trusses  of  a  Rhododendron.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
forests  of  Bogota  at  some  HOC  feet  elevation,  and 
was  first  flowered  in  cultivation  by  Dr.  Moore,  of 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin,  who  sent  a  head  of 
flower  in  ISTll  to  SirJoseph  Hooker,  to  be  figured  in 
the5(rfa?(icrti  J/rrr/fl- '"".withtheinformationthat  his 
plant  was  then  11  feet  high,  and  flowered  profusely 
every  year.  There  are  several  other  species  of  the 
genus  Brownea  in  cultivation,  such  as  B.  grandiceps, 
coccinea,  Birschelli,  and  macrocarpa,  all  beautiful 
stove  shrubs.  Brownea  macrophylla  was  figured 
in  The  Garden  on  May  :U,  1879.  Where  snfiicient 
spaceexiststoaccommodate these  plants,  they  should 
be  more  frequently  grown.  Ariza  is  the  vernacular 
name  of  the  plant,  but  I  am  ignorant  of  its  meaning 
in  English. — G. 

SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


PauUinia  thalictrifolia  is  a  climber  with  Maiden- 
hair-like loaves  of  great  beauty  and  elegance.  It  woiUd 
make  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  stove. 

Lobelia  Miss  Hope  is  used  as  a  basket  plant  at  Kew. 
It  is  a  trailing,  elegant  variety,  the  dangling  stems  covered 
with  large  pure  white  flowtrs.     It  should  be  often  seen. 

Anthurium  Scherzerianum  is  a  feature  in  the  nursery 
of  Me-srs.  Veitch  atChelsea.  The  plants  are  m  robust healtli. 
and  a  mass  of  the  crimson  spathes  that  are  of  large  size  and 
v«ry  bright. 

Hydrang-ea  paniculata  is  a  first  rate  pot  plant, 
as  one  can  see  fiom  the  fine  fpecimens  of  it  m  Covent 
Garden.  In  the  Coombo  Wood  Nursery  it  is  grown  as  a 
standnrd.     The  plants  are  simply  allowed  to  grow  on. 

Salpiglossis  in  pots.— I  lately  saw  some  plants  of 
S.  sinuata  growing  in  pots,  and  they  were  when  m 
flower  very  attractive.  The  seed  had  been  sown  ni  a 
rich  compost  in  the  autumn,  1-inch  pots  being  empl lyed. 
The  plants  were  wintered  in  a  cool  house,  and  were  from 
1  foot  to  3  feet  high,  and  self-supporting.— S. 

Sohlzanthua  retusus.  —  The  varieties  of  S. 
pinnatus  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  greenhouse 
annuals,  as  the  growth  is  free  and  the  flowers  brightly 
coloured  and  pencilled.  S.  retusus,  which  was  recently 
in  bloom  in  the  Chelsea  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  is 
just  as  elegant,  hut  the  flower  is  of  the  brightest  car- 


mine, with  the  lip  of  a  yellow  colour.  Unfortunately, 
the  display  is  fleeting.  It  is  bard  to  account  for  the 
general  neglect  of  the  Schizanthus. 

Caladiums  at  Maida  Vale. — The  Caladinms 
seem  to  be  in  favour  again,  and  certainly  have  claims 
upon  the  gardener  as  foliage  plants  of  the  highest 
order.  In  the  Maida  Vale  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Hooper 
&  Co.  there  is  a  good  selection  of  varieties,  most  of 
which  are  brightly  and  variously  coloured.  The 
following  are  worth  describing  :  Baraquini,  dull  red 
shades  with  very  light  green ;  Candida,  white,  veined 
with  green,  keeps  the  colour  well  ;  Charlemagne, 
dull  red  and  deep  veins  ;  M.  A.  Hardy,  splendid 
leaves,  rich  red,  mottled  green  and  white  ;  Mme. 
Lemoine,  pale  yellowish  green  foliage,  pinkish  cen- 
tre ;  Perle  de  Bresil,  delicate  pink  tint  iu  the  leaves, 
veined  with  green ;  Aurore,  bright  red  with  a 
broad  margin  of  yellow.  There  were  also  a  number 
of  the  useful,  bright-leaved  C.  argyrites. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 
Gkbenhousb. —  ELiLOSANTHES. —  Coming  in,  as 
these  plants  do,  at  a  time  when  the  greater  portion 
of  the  occupants  of  the  greenhouse  have  done 
flowering,  they  are  doubly  valuable.  They  are  easily 
grown,  and  are  certain  bloomers  if  they  are  rightly 
treated  during  the  year  previous  to  their  flowering. 
The  principal  thing  is  to  get  the  growth  thoroughly 
matured ;  this  can  only  be  done  by  lengthened  ex- 
posure out  of  doors.  The  plants  should  be  stood  iu 
an  open  situation,  where  they  will  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun  from  midsummer  until  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. This  is  necessary  for  either  large  or  small 
specimens,  even  when  grown  in  the  best  constructed 
houses,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  light  and 
without  the  use  of  any  kind  of  shading  material, 
otherwise  only  a  partial  crop  of  flowers  will  be  pro- 
duced. If  the  plants  are  small,  it  will  be  better  to 
plunge  the  pots  in  coal  ashes,  as  then  the  soil  will 
not  dry  so  quickly.  Attention  must  be  given  to 
keeping  them  well  supplied  with  water,  for  if  the 
roots  are  allowed  to  get  too  dry  the  lower  leaves  are 
liable  to  suffer. 

Erica  defressa. — Although  this  species,  in 
common  with  most  other  Heaths,  is  now  compara- 
tively little  known,  still  it  has  few  equals  for  green- 
house decoration,  as  its  bright  yellow  flowers  will 
last  in  good  condition  for  two  months.  Like  the 
Kalosanthes,  it  must  have  a  long  season  of  exposure 
out  of  doors  under  the  full  influence  of  sun  and  air. 
The  plants  should  at  once  be  stood  out,  and  see  that 
the  sides  of  the  pots  are  protected  from  the  sun. 
With  fair  treatment  this  Heath  rarely  gets  out  of 
condition,  so  that  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  meet 
with  specimens  in  full  vigour  that  are  from  twenty 
to  thirty  years  old.  Young  plants  that  are  not  yet 
large  enough  to  bloom  are  as  well  kept  under  glass 
until  later  on  in  summer,  as  in  this  way  they  make 
more  growth. 

EBICAS.— GENEBAL  AITEKTION.— Most  of  the 
varieties  of  Heaths  are  as  well  undtr  glass  for  some 
weeks  yet,  as  they  do  not  require  so  lorg  a  procef a 
to  get  their  wood  matured  as  E.  depre.«Fa.  Small 
plants  should  now  be  stood  on  fine  coal  ashes, 
sand,  or  shell  gravel,  which  should  be  kept  a  little 
damp,  not  wet.  In  this  way  they  will  grow  better, 
and  there  will  be  less  danger  of  their  going  off 
suddenly  in  the  manner  that  Heaths  are  some- 
what liable  to  than  if  placed  on  dry  shelves  or 
stages.  Any  plants  that  are  under-potted  and  ha%'e 
the  soil  full  of  roots  require  closer  attention  in  the 
matter  of  water  during  this  and  the  following 
months  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  the  early-flowering  iinds.  They  will 
now  be  in  full  growth  to  an  extent  that  taxes  tte 
roots  severely;  consequently  if  allowed  to  get  too 
dry  they  are  likely  to  suffer.  Plants  of  the  bard- 
wooded  varieties  that  were  repotted  early  in  spring 
.should  by  this  time  be  growing  freely,  and  will  be 
in  a  condition  to  take  more  water  than  it  was  safe 
to  give  them  for  some  weeks  after  they  were  moved, 
but  when  they  have  a  body  of  new  soil  not  yet 
fully  occupied  by  the  roots  they  will  not  require 
watering  so  often  as  when  the  whole  mass  of  soil  is 
closely  packed  with  active  fibres. 

Soft-wooded  winter-fi.owebing  Ericas. — 
Plant3  that  were  cut  back  after  blooming  and  sub- 
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8 ;qu2ntly  potted  will  now  be  better  ia  low  pits  or 
frames  where  they  can  have  the  lights  drawn  off 
them  in  the  daytime,  tilting  them  during  the  night 
so  as  to  admit  plenty  o£  air.  In  a  short  time  they 
will  need  to  be  exposed  altogether. 

Epacbises.  —  The  early-flowering  varieties  of 
Epacris  tbat  are  intended  to  bloom  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  should  now  be  stood  out  of  doors.  As 
s  Jon  as  fully  exposed  they  begin  to  set  their  flower- 
buds  on  the  young  growth  already  made,  and  as 
the  shoots  extend  up  to  the  autumn  buds  will  be 
formed.  The  large  growing  kinds  that  flower  later, 
such  as  the  different  varieties  grandiflora,  miniata, 
Eclipse,  &o.,  had  better  be  kept  under  glass  for  a  few 
weeks  longer,  as  if  required  to  flower  late  in  spring 
they  will  come  in  before  the  time  they  are  wanted 
if  put  out  of  doors  too  soon  in  the  summer,  for 
immediately  they  are  in  the  open  air  they  will  com- 
mence to  set  their  buds.  Plants  that  have  flowered 
latj  and  afterwards  had  their  shoots  shortened  will 
by  this  time  have  begun  to  make  new  growth,  and 
if  they  require  repotting  may  now  be  shifted.  In 
potting  use  nothing  but  the  best  brown  fibrous  peat 
of  medium  texture,  neither  too  light  nor  too  heavy. 
The  black  hard  peat  sometimes  advised  to  be  used 
for  these  and  other  hard-wooded  plants  is  to  be 
avoided,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  of  the^slowest 
growing,  hardest- wooded  Heaths.  Peat  of  the 
description  advised  usually  contains  little  or  no 
sand  and  should  have  proportionately  more  added 
to  it.  In  potting,  ram  the  soil  quite  firmly  ;  this 
is  the  more  necessary  if  the  peat  happens  to  be 
light  and  open,  as  if  left  at  all  loose  in  the  pots 
it  will  hold  more  water  than  the  roots  require. 
Though  Epaorises,  when  well  managed,  make  much 
more  growth  annually  than  most  kinds  of  hard- 
wooded  plants,  they  do  not  require  so  much  root 
room  as  many  species ;  but  when  large  specimens 
are  confined  to  comparatively  small  spots  they  must 
be  assisted  during  the  lime  they  are  making  their 
growth  with  manure  in  some  form.  Syringe  the 
plants  overhead  each  afternoon,  for  though 
Epacrises  are  so  little  troubled  with  in&<jct3  that 
water  overhead  is  not  necessary  to  keep  these  pests 
in  check,  it  yet  so  far  benefits  the  growth  that  it  is 
advisable  to  syringe  them. 

Epiphyllums. — Those  that  bloomed  early  will 
now  be  done  growing.  They  should  be  stood  where 
they  will  get  all  the  sun  that  can  be  afforded  them, 
as  the  better  the  shoots  are  ripened  the  better  they 
may  be  expected  to  flower.  Plants  of  the  large- 
flowered  kinds  that  have  bloomed  should  now  be 
encouraged  to  make  growth.  They  ought  if  pos- 
sible to  be  kept  somewhat  warmer  for  a  few  weeks 
than  ordinary  greenhouse  stock  ;  at  the  same  time 
they  should  be  stood  well  up  to  the  glass  and  not 
have  any  shade  over  them.  Their  thick,  fleshy 
stems  require  all  the  direct  sunlight  that  can 
be  given  them  in  our  cloudy  climate.  On  this  de- 
pends much  of  their  ability  to  bloom,  as  unless  the 
growth  is  well  ripened  the  flowers  will  not  be  plenti- 
ful. This  state  can  only  be  secured  by  the  plants 
being  placed  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
during  the  time  that  their  growth  is  being  formed. 
No  amount  of  exposure  and  sun-roasting  after  the 
growth  is  completed  will  make  up  for  the  plants 
having  insufficient  light  whilst  growth  is  going  on. 

Cytisds. — Large  and  medium-sized  examples  of 
Cjtisus,  that  after  flowering  early  were  cut  in,  and 
in  the  case  of  such  as  required  it  were  repotted, 
will  now  have  made  a  considerable  amount  of 
growth.  These  may  be  turned  out  of  doors  shortly, 
as  they  are  naturally  free  growers  and  will  keep  on 
extending  their  shoots  up  to  the  end  of  summer  in 
the  open  air.  By  giving  them  a  long  .season  out  of 
doors  their  growth  will  get  better  ripened,  so  as  to 
enable  the  plants  to  produce  more  flowers.  Young 
plants  that  are  intended  to  bloom  for  the  first  time 
next  winter  had  better  be  kept  under  glass  for  some 
weeks,  during  which  time  they  should  be  stood  in  a 
house  or  pit  that  will  afford  them  plenty  of  light, 
with  only  a  thin  shade  over  them  in  bright  weather. 
In  all  cases  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  liquid 
manure  may  be  given. 

Acacias. — The  different  sorts  of  Acacia  that  are 
grown  in  pots  for  winter  flowering,  including  the 
useful   A    armala,  may,   where  a  lair    amount   of 


growth  has  been  made,  be  now  stood  out  of  doors. 
This  kind  requires  its  wood  to  be  well  matured  to 
induce  it  to  bloom  freely.  A.  Dmmmondi  is 
another  desirable  sort  now  seldom  met  with,  but 
nevertheless  an  effective  and  easily  grown  plant. 
It  may  be  either  forced  so  as  to  have  it  in  flower 
during  winter,  or  it  will  bloom  in  a  greenhouse 
about  April.  All  the  above  plants  are  better  for 
being  stood  at  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  the  shady 
side  of  trees,  or  a  tall  hedge  for  a  few  days  before 
being  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  sun,  which  if 
this  precaution  is  not  taken  often  injures  the  leaves. 

Stove.  —  Gesnbras. — The  summer  -  flowering 
sorts  of  Qesnera,  of  which  G.  Cooperi  may  be  taken 
as  an  example,  will  make  a  second  growth  after 
they  have  produced  the  first  crop  of  flowers,  which 
will  appear  towards  the  end  of  summer.  But  to  in- 
duce the  plants  to  do  this  they  must  not  be  stood 
where  they  will  get  chilled  during  the  time  the  first 
set  of  flowers  is  open.  As  soon  as  the  second 
growth  begins  to  move  manure  water  should  be 
given,  and  this  is  necessary  to  help  the  roots  which 
will  have  exhausted  considerably  the  soil  in  which 
they  were  potted  before  starting  them  into  growth. 
The  easy  culture  and  profuse  flowering  habit  of  the 
Gesneras,  coupled  with  the  little  room  they  occupy, 
make  them  well  worthy  the  attention  of  plant 
growers. 

WiNTBB-FLOWEBiNG  Gbsnebas. — Plants  of  the 
winter-flowering  Gesneras  should  now  have  aU 
necessary  attention.  Give  more  room  as  the  roots 
fill  the  soil  in  the  pots  they  are  already  in,  yet  in 
shifting  them  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
plants  when  in  bloom  look  best  in  the  shape  of 
small  specimens  with  from  one  to  three  stems  each. 
Much  may  be  done  to  give  the  requisite  vigour  by 
the  use  of  weak  manure  water  given  frequently 
when  the  pots  have  got  fairly  filled  with  roots.  A 
close  look-out  requires  to  be  kept  in  seeing  that 
mealy  bug  and  thrips  are  not  allowed  to  get  esta- 
blished on  them,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  tinted- 
leaved  sorts,  as  the  insects  if  allowed  to  make  any 
way  upon  them  quickly  destroy  the  beautiful  mark- 
ings of  the  leaves,  from  the  hairy  glands  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  remove  the  pests.  These  Gesneras 
are  particularly  effective  when  stood  whilst  flower- 
ing amongst  Orchids  that  are  in  bloom,  along  with 
Adiantums  and  other  suitable  Ferns.  The  flowers 
and  the  foliage  of  the  Gesneras  afford  an  agreeable 
contrast  to  those  of  the  Orchids.  T.  B. 


nothing  but  the  rubbish  heap.  The  quantity  of 
bulbous  flowers  that  is  annually  ruined  in  this  way 
must  be  enormous.  For  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies 
of  the  Valley,  Solomon's  Seal,  and  similar  things 
there  are  always  uses  after  they  have  done  good 
work  indoors.  If  they  can  be  saved  from  the  blight- 
ing influences  of  our  English  spring,  they  will  soon 
recover  and  come  in  well  later  on  to  supply  cut 
bloom.  Frames  cannot  often  be  spared  to  shelter 
them,  but  a  tiffany  shed  can  be  erected  so  cheaply, 
that  there  is  no  excuse  for  exposing  tender  things 
in  the  way  that  is  often  done.  J.  C.  B. 


TIFFANY  SHEDS. 


This  is  the  name  given  by  nurserymen  to  tempo- 
rary erections  covered  with  tiffany  canvas,  or  any 
material  that  will  serve  as  a  screen  from  the  great 
heat  of  the  sun,  whilst  not  excluding  light  over 
much.  For  newly  -  transplanted  hardy  seedling 
Ferns  that  are  benefited  by  shelter  for  a  time  from 
a  scorching  sun,  and  for  propagating  hardy  shrubs 
and  trees  from  cuttings,  these  tiffany  sheds  are 
found  very  serviceable.  For  hardening  off  grafted 
plants  that  have  been  "  worked  "  under  glass,  and 
as  a  protection  for  a  time  to  hardy  things  that 
have  been  in  warmth  for  supplying  cuttings,  they 
are  equally  valuable ;  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
enumerate  the  use  to  which  these  canvas-covered 
sheds  can  be  put.  There  are  many  things  grown 
in  pots  that  are  very  much  improved  by  getting  an 
extra  allowance  of  pure  air  for  a  month  or  two  after 
growth  is  completed.  They  cannot,  however,  bear 
hot  sun  and  drying  winds,  so  that  in  many  gardens 
it  is  difficult  to  find  suitable  situations  for  them  in 
the  open. 

A  "tiffany  shed,"  if  but  a  small  one,  would  be 
found  a  great  help  in  every  garden  where  pot  plants 
are  grown.  Plants  that  have  been  forced  and  have 
to  go  from  cosy  quarters  into  the  open  would  thus 
be  spared  the  hard  trials  that  they  have  to  undergo. 
Spiraeas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Christmas  Roses, 
Deutzias,  Azalea  mollis,  and  the  many  hardy  things 
that  are  brought  along  early  in  the  year  often  get 
no  better  treatment  after  blooming  than  to  be 
thrust  away  under  trees  or  put  at  the  foot  of  a  wall. 
The  check  they  thus  receive  they  do  not  recover 
from  for  a  couple  of  years ;  indeed,  after  a  fort- 
night's exposure  in  thjs  way  they  are  often  lit  for 
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ARUM   LILIES  (RICHARDIAS). 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  r.  ^thiopica.*) 
These  plants,  like  the  majority  of  the  Aroid 
family,  are  indebted  for  their  beauty  to  the 
spathe  which  surrounds  their  floral  organs, 
and  not  to  the  flowers  themselves,  and  this  ia 
one  of  the  reasons  that  enables  them  to  continue 
in  full  beauty  for  such  a  lengthened  period. 
R.  sethiopica,  the  subject  of  our  present 
Olustration,  although  au  inhabitant  of  our 
gardens  in  this  country  for  upwards  of  150 
years,  is,  at  the  present  time,  a  more  popular 
plant  than  ever  it  has  previously  been,  the 
striking  contrast  of  its  rich  deep  green  leaves, 
with  the  snowy  spathe,  and  the  rich  yellow 
spadix  which  supports  the  flowers,  rendering  it 
very  pleasing  and  elegant.  This,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  grown 
into  grand  specimens,  renders  it  always  welcome, 
and  the  plant  is  eagerly  sought  after  and  held 
in  great  esteem  by  everyone.  Even  the  cottager, 
with  no  glass  accommodation  other  than  the 
window  of  a  sitting-room,  can  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  this  African  beauty.  It  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Arum  Lily,  Trumpet  Lily,  Nile 
Lily,  &c.,  all  of  wh'ch  are  names  referring  to 
its  spathe,  and  all  are  characteristic,  although 
the  plant  is  in  no  v..,y  related  to  the  Order 
Liliacese. 

The  present  is  an  excellent  time  to  repot  and 
to  divide  the  plants  if  necessary.  I  find  them 
produce  the  largest  spathes  when  confined  to  a 
single  stem.  They  may  be  grown  in  small  pots, 
and  in  this  state  they  are  best  suited  for  all 
purposes  of  indoor  decoration.  However, 
where  larger  and  more  massive  specimens  are 
required,  they  should  be  grown  in  the  open  air 
during  the  summer  months,  in  trenches  similar 
to  those  prepared  for  the  growth  of  Celery, 
but  the  sides  will  not  require  to  be  earthed 
up  round  tUem,  the  object  being  to  provide 
a  receptacle  to  hold  water.  The  bottom 
of  these  trenches  should  be  filled  in  witli 
rich  stiff  loam  and  rotten  manure.  An 
abundant  supply  of  water  is  necessary  during 
the  period  of  growth,  while  in  addition  a 
thorough  soaking  of  liquid  manure  will  be 
highly  beneficial  if  .applied  about  once  a  week. 
Treated  thu?,the  plants  will  make  strong  growths, 
and  may  be  lifted  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, and  if  the  loam  used  has  been  slightly 
clayey,  they  may  be  cut  out  to  fit  the  pots  they 
are  intended  to  flower  in.  After  potting  keep 
the  plants  in  a  f^hady  place  until  they  have  re- 
covered from  the  removal.  If  there  is  no  con- 
venience for  the  planting-out  system,  the  plants 
sliould  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in  pots,  shaking 
them  from  the  old  soil  when  tliey  are  dormant 
and  repotting  them  into  the  compost  recom- 
mended above.  Select  some  sheltered  spot  in 
which  to  grow  them,  and  always  bear  in  mind 


*  Drawn  for  Tbe  Garden  in  Messrs.  Cannell's  nursery  at 
Nwanley  by  H.  G.  Moon,  January  25,  1888,  and  lithographed 
and  printed  by  G.  Severeyns. 
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that  as  pot  plants  they  will  require  a  greater 
amount  of  attention  in  watering  than  when 
planted  in  the  open  ground.  These  Arums 
also  thrive  well  when  grown  in  water,  but  it 
must  be  soft,  for  it  the  water  is  what  gar- 
deners call  hard,  the  plants  do  not  thrive. 
Green-fly,  which  are  very  fond  of  this  plant, 
usually  attack  it  after  its  removal  indoors  in 
the  autumn,  and  if  not  destroyed  greatly  dis- 
figure it  and  materially  rob  the  plant  of  its 
strength,  thus  affecting  the  vigour  of  its  blooms. 
If  required  to  bloom  very  early  the  plants 
should  be  placed  in  the  stove  iu  autumn,  keep- 
ing them  near  the  glass  and  always  well  supplied 
with  water. 

R.  ^THIOPICA  is  a  bold-growing  plant ;  it  has  a 
thick,  fleshy  root  or  corm  ;  the  petioles  of  the  leaves 
are  stout  and  fleshy,  and,  like  the  large  sagittate 
leaves,  are  bright  cheerful  green;  the  large  trumpet- 
shaped  spathe  stands  up  above  the  leaves  and  is 
snow  white,  lasting  long  in  perfection.  This  variety 
may  often  be  seen  bearing  a  double  spathe.  The 
figure  affords  an  excellent  idea  of  its  beauty.  It 
is  a  native  of  Africa,  extending  from  Egypt  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

E.  ALBO-MACULATA  is  a  native  of  Natal ;  it  re- 
sembles the  typical  plant,  but  is  scarcely  so  robust 
in  habit  of  growth,  the  leaves  are  thinner  and  the 
green  is  darker,  whilst  the  entire  surface  is  thickly 
studded  with  irregular  shaped  spots  of  white.  The 
spathe  is  also  smaller  and  more  erect,  whilst  the 
colour  is  creamy-white. 

R.  HASTATA,  sometimes  called  the  yellow  trum- 
pet Lily,  somewhat  resembles  the  preceding,  but 
its  dark,  green  leaves  are  entirely  destitute  of  the 
spots  which  are  such  a  conspicuous  feature  in  albo- 
maculata.  The  spathe  also  is  shorter  and  more 
open,  the  colour  being  of  a  greenish  yellow.  Like 
the  before  mentioned  kind,  however,  when  opened 
it  reveals  a  dark  spot  at  the  base. 

R.  MELANOLEUCA. — This  is  very  similar  in  habit 
of  growth  to  albo-maculata,  and  its  leaves  also  bear 
the  same  kind  of  white  spots.  In  its  manner  of 
flowering,  however,  it  appears  to  be  quite  distinct 
from  any  other  kind  yet  introduced ;  the  spathe  is 
broad,  with  a  recurved  point,  open  to  the  base,  and 
of  a  pale  yellow,  exposing  to  view  at  the  base  a 
large  purplish  blotch,  which  appears  to  be  common 
to  the  three  last  kinds,  although  in  albo-maculata 
and  hastata  it  can  only  be  seen  by  artificially  open- 
ing the  spathe.    It  is  a  native  of  South  Africa. 

In  addition  to  the  above  varieties,  travellers 
have  told  me  of  the  existence  of  a  yellow- 
spathed  and  a  form  with  bright  red  spathes,  but 
hitherto  they  have  not  yet  been  introduced. 
Either  or  both  (especially  the  latter)  would,  in 
all  probability,  become  extremely  popular,  and 
would  well  repay  the  lucky  introducer. 

W.  H.  G. 


LANDSCAPE  AT  THE  ACADEMY. 

Thebe  is  great  Justice  as  well  as  force  in  your  criti- 
cism in  The  Garden,  June  !)  (p.  523).  The 
Academy  might  take  at  least  one  useful  lesson  from 
the  New  Gallery  to  so  bang  the  pictures  as  to 
murder  none  by  either  grounding  or  skying.  This 
would  also  prove  almost  a  certain  cure  for  Academy 
head  and  neck-ache.  But  surely  an  evil  eye  comes 
over  the  academicians  in  the  matter  of  hanging. 
No  ordinary  person,  for  example,  who  knows  a 
picture  from  a  pitchfork  would  ever  have  dreamed 
of  skying  Mr.  Fisher's  landscape  above  "  Lord 
Nelson  and  his  Sailors."  Height  and  distance 
might  have  lent  some  enchantment  to  the  view  of 
the  latter,  while  the  former  invites,  and  would  well 
reward  close  inspection.  And  such  examples  of 
perverted  hanging  abound  throughout  the  Academy 
to  such  an  extent,  as  to  warrant  the  statement  that 
names  rather  than  merit  command  the  best  places. 
Surely  it  would  be  almost  as  considerate  to  reject 
landscape  or  other  pictures  as  to  so  sky  or  ground 
them  that  no  Fellow  nor  common  person  can  by  any 
possibility  see  them  or  their  merits. 


As  to  the  general  question  of  landscape  pictures, 
it  seems  more  than  doubtful  whether  our  finest 
landscapes  look  best  on  canvas.  Some  may  go 
further,  and  say  that  few  of  them  have  yet  been 
painted.  Landscape  artists  have  been  too  much 
hampered  by  stereotyped  ideas  and  ancient  types  of 
picturesque  landscapes.  They  have  been  conceived 
and  moulded  on  the  leading  idea  of  forming  a  pleas- 
ing, telling  picture.  Starting  thus  on  the  wrong 
track,  it  is  little  wonder  if  not  a  few  landscape 
painters  fail  to  reproduce  the  most  charming  and 
natural  scenery  in  garden,  woodland,  and  mead. 

Celeste. 
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FRESH  VEGETABLES. 

A  garden  is  considered  a  luxury  by  many,  and 
I  am  not  disposed  to  dispute  the  fact  of  its  being 
such.  But  if  a  luxury,  it  is  not  necessarily  an 
expensive  one,  there  being  many  much  more  so, 
and  those  who  have  once  possessed  a  good  gar- 
den and  have  been  well  served  ought  to  be  able 
to  show  that  the  balance  is  not  all  against  the 
garden.  It  is  true,  those  spending  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year  in  or  near  to  a  large  town 
can  obtaia  all  they  need  in  the  shape  of  vege- 
tables either  direct  from  the  markets  or  shops, 
but  dwellers  in  small  towns  and  villages  are  not 
nearly  so  fortunate  in  this  respect.  In  any  case, 
if  we  are  to  believe  impartial  evidence,  those 
who  own  a  good  garden  have  a  decided  advan- 
tage on  the  score  of  freshness,  and  this  in  vege- 
tables is  of  the  greatest  importjnce,  as  largely 
aflecting  the  quality.  Not  only  does  the  private 
gardener,  as  a  rule,  procure  superior  varieties 
to  cultivate,  but  he  is  not  called  upon  to  supply 
vegetables  by  weight,  and  consequently  does 
not,  or  ought  not  to  keep  them  until  they  are 
overgi'own  and  past  their  best  before  sending 
them  to  the  table.  As  it  happen.s,  however, 
there  are  a  good  many  growers  who  seem  to 
think  more  of  size  than  they  do  of  freshness. 
Such,  by  their  ignorance  or  indifference  in  this 
respect,  do  not  hold  the  advantage  they  ought 
to  have  over  the  market  gardeners  who,  as  a 
rule,  are  perfectly  careless  as  to  whether  their 
produce  is  of  excellent  quality  or  not  so  long  as 
they  can  get  good  prices. 

Changing  from  generalities  to  particulars,  we 
will  first  allude  to  the  humble,  yet  popular  spring 
Cabbage.  Not  many  years  ago  very  few  of 
these  found  their  way  to  the  dining  rooms  of 
the  wealthier  classes,  but  now-a-day.",  thanks  to 
the  improvements  effected,  and,  I  may  add,  a 
better  judgment  exercised  by  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  supply  the  kitchen,  many  more  are 
eaten,  sometimes  even  in  preference  to  late 
Broccoli  and  Cauliflowers.  Large,  close,  and 
much  blanched  hearts  of  these  are  not  by  any 
means  the  best,  nor  is  it  wise  to  delay  cutting 
till  there  is  a  great  quantity  fit  to  cut.  Better 
by  far  grow  the  plants  rather  thickly,  and  com- 
mence cutting  when  the  hearts  are  quite  small 
and  tender.  These,  when  properly  cooked,  are 
of  delicate  flavour,  and  by  thus  beginning  to 
cut  early  a  long  succession  is  obtained,  and 
an  undesirable  glut  of  hard,  overgrown  hearts 
avoided. 

Cauliflowers,  which  ought  also  to  be  in 
season  now,  are  at  their  best  when  nearer 
the  size  of  a  cricket-ball  than  a  foot-ball. 
The  earliest  varieties  are  naturally  rather 
small,  but  these,  aj  well  as  those  much 
larger,  ought  to  be  kept  closely  covered  over 
with  leaves,  and  cut  before  the"  curds  "are  open- 
ing or  become  green  in  any  way.  Cut  early, 
cooked  and  served  entire,  they  are  much  supe- 
rior in  quality  to  any  that  have  to  be  trimmed 
or  divided  prior  to  being  boiled.     The  Aspa- ' 


ragus  season  is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  I 
will  only  remark  that  even  a  superficial  observer 
must  have  detected  a  great  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  shoots  cut  and  used  the  same  day 
to  any  that  have  been  kept  for  two  or  three 
days.  The  former  is  by  far  the  most  succulent 
and  delicately  flavoured. 

Peas  will  shortly  be  plentiful,  and  these  again 
should  be  used  as  fresh  as  possible.  In  the 
case  of  the  early  round-seeded  varieties  the  seeds 
ought  not  to  be  really  full  grown,  or  the  chances 
are  they  will  be  a  day  too  old,  and  hard  and 
flavourless  in  consequence.  In  many  good 
families  large  Peas  are  never  sent  to  the  dining 
table,  but  although  I  am  no  a.C  '-.e  of  the 
cultivation  of  extra  large-seeded  va.„ties,  I  am 
yet  of  opinion  that  prejudice  or  habit  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  custom  of  excluding  large 
sorts,  as  many  of  the  latter  are  quite  equal  in 
point  of  quality  to  any  smaller  varieties.  AU  in 
a  dish  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  one  age 
and  one  variety,  and  if  properly  cooked  and 
served,  no  fault  can  hardly  be  found  with  them. 
Broad  Beans  ought  to  be  gathered  when  the 
seed  is  about  three  parts  grown,  though  some 
prefer  them  even  younger  than  that  ;  then,  if 
served  with  their  skins  removed,  they  are 
almost  equal  to,  and  a  good  change  with.  Peas. 
French  or  Kidney  Beans  soon  become  o'd  and 
stringy,  and  those  forced  especially  have  to  be 
kept  closely  gathered.  Unfortunately,  when 
stored  with  their  stalks  in  water,  they  lose  in 
flavour,  ai.d  are  also  less  tender.  When  there 
are  plenty  outside,  there  ought  to  be  little 
difliculty  in  selecting  a  sufficiency  of  pods  of  one 
age  for  a  dish  every  day  if  need  be,  and  these 
ought  to  snap  off  sharp  when  tried  with  the 
thumb  and  fingers.  If  they  fail  to  do  this  they 
are  not  fit  to  send  to  the  table.  Much  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  runner  Beans. 

Few  need  to  be  told  that  quite  young  Carrots 
are  the  best,  these  rightly  being  a  much-prized 
vegetable  in  most  establishments.  The  beds 
may  well  be  drawn  from  when  the  roots  are  no 
longer  than  Radishes,  this  in  many  instances 
being  the  only  or  best  form  of  thinning  adopted. 
At  this  time  of  the  year,  only  quite  young  Tur- 
nips are  fit  to  serve  as  a  vegetable,  those  nearly 
or  quite  full  grown  usually  being  both  tough 
and  hot.  A  few  varieties  of  Potatoes  may  be 
lifted  when  about  half-grown,  the  old  Ashleaf, 
Fiona's  Pride,  and  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf 
all  being  fairly  dry  and  good  at  that  stage.  As 
a  rule,  fully  matured  medium-sized  tubers  are  the 
best,  and  the  sooner  they  are  used  after  they  are 
out  of  the  ground  the  better.  Exposure  for  a 
few  hours  to  daylight  has  the  effect  of  greening 
and  quite  spoiling  new  Potatoes,  and  they  ought 
therefore  to  be  lifted  only  as  required,  or  at 
any  rate  to  be  kept  closely  covered  after  they 
are  out  of  the  ground.  Quite  fresh  Tomatoes 
are  always  very  superior  to  any  kept  several 
days  after  they  have  coloured  properly,  and,  it  is 
very  certain,  old,  flabby,  and  seedy  Cucumbers 
are  neither  good  nor  wholesome.  Lettuces  and 
other  salading  are  most  crisp  and  pleasing  when 
cut  a  short  time  before  being  eaten.  Salading 
will  certainly  become  fresher  when  immersed 
for  a  time  in  water,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
not  so  good  as  when  first  cut.  Globe  Artichokes 
will  soon  be  abundant,  birt  I  do  not  advise 
cutting  the  very  young  heads  unless  to  avoid  a 
glut,  as  those  fully  grown,  but  not  old,  are  the 
nrost  succulent.  I5etter  use  quite  young  heads 
than  any  that  are  old,  dry,  and  tough.  Very 
large  Mir.shrooms  are  not  much  in  demand,  the 
preference  being  given  to  buttons  and  any  about 
half  grown.  In  any  case,  to  leave  them  longer 
on  the  beds  is  to  risk  their  becoming  maggoty 
and  useless.  W.  I. 
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THE  CAULIFLOWER  CROPS  OF  LEON 

(FINISTERRE). 
On  this  subject  we  find  in  the  BuUet'm  de  la  Socictc 
des  AgrieuUeurs  de  France  a  note  from  M.  des 
Jouars  de  ]vi5ranrono,  the  following  extract  from 
which  will,  no  doubt,  be  interesting  to  our 
readers :  — 

For  the  last  fortnight  1"  or  18  wagon-loads  of  Cauli- 
flowers (each  load  weighing  at  the  least  4  tons)  have 
been  every  day  sent  off  from  the  railway  stations  at 
Saint-Pol-de-Li'on,  Roscoif,  and  Plouenan  to  all  parts 
of  France  and  Northern  Europe.  One  year  with 
another  this  rate  of  export  continues  for  two  months. 
Hence  the  following  calculations  -.  Four  tons  of  Cauli- 
flowers X  17  wagons  =  68  tons  daily,  which,  multiplied 
by  60  days,  is  =  40S0  tons.  Now  1000  Canliflower 
plants  weigh  about  a  ton  (French,  which  is  40 lbs.  less 
than  the  English  ton),  and  fetch  from  70  francs  to  100 
francs  (from  £2  16s.  to  £4),  according  to  the  season, 
when  sold  on  the  ground  to  the  wholesale  dealers,  who 
purchase  the  crops  from  the  marlcet  gardeners  three, 
four,  orfive  months  in  advance.  Whence,  the  average 
price  of  one  ton  of  Cauliflower  plants  being  8.5  francs 
(or  £3  83.),  the  sum  of  346,800  francs  (or  £13,872) 
would  be  received  for  4080  tons.  The  wholesale 
dealers  sell  these  Cauliflowers  again  at  the  rate  of  from 
2i  francs  to  4  francs  (from  2s.  to  3?.  2Jd.)  per  dozen. 
Now  as  one  ton  contains  1000  plants,  4080  tons  will 
contain  4,080,000  =  340,000  dozen  plants,  which  at  the 
avernge  price  of  3i  francs  (or  2s.  7d.)  per  dozen,  would 
bringin  a  sum  of  1,105,000  francs  (£44,201)). 

The  data  of  this  calculation  are  in  no  wise  exagge- 
rated, for  these  daily  consignments  of  17  or  18  wagon- 
loads  by  railway  continued  for  three  months  last  year 
(18S7),  without  taking  into  account  the  quantities  sent 
by  road  to  various  markets  in  Brittany,  and  also  to  be 
shipped  at  Mordaix  in  boats  from  Bordeaux,  Havre, 
and  Weymouth. 

At  the  commencement  and  end  of  the  season  the 
retaU  dealers,  it  is  said,  sell  these  Cauliflowers  at  the 
rate  of  OJd.  a  head. 

M.  des  Jouars  de  Keranroue  concludes  his  com- 
munication with  some  interesting  remarks  on  the 
wide  difference  between  the  prices  which  are  paid 
to  the  market  gardeners  and  those  which  are 
pocketed  by  the  brokers.  It  is  the  same  perennial 
old  story  of  the  "  middleman,"  whom,  however,  it 
is  far  easier  to  abolish  on  paper  than  in  practice. — 
Iteviie  Horiicole. 


deception,  since  you  think  there  are  ripening  tubers 
beneath.  The  practised  Potato  grower  will  tell  yon 
that  not  only  is  there  little  produce  under  this  well- 
looking  haulm  and  leafage,  but  there  never  will  be. 
The  curley  is  a  sign  that  the  Lincolnshire  Myatt  is 
"going  out."  Its  predecessors  suited  well,  as  also  did 
many  other  kinds.  But  the  Cornish  soil,  weakened 
by  the  Potato  and  Broccoli  crop  unintermittently 
for  so  many  years,  though  fed  and  revived  by 
abundance  of  homestead  and  artificial  manure,  is 
unfriendly  to  the  same  sort  of  seed  too  oft  placed 
in  it.  A  change  of  seed  is  needful  ere  these  curleys 
disappear.  In  the  meantime  their  presence  lessens 
the  average  crop  from  25  to  5  per  cent.  Even 
where  the  Potato  plant  is  evenly  good,  and  the 
judges  of  the  probable  yield  have  experience,  it  is 
surprising  how  their  opinions  vary.  There  seems 
little  certainty  about  it  until  the  tubers  are  in  the 
market,  and  as  little  about  profit  or  loss  until  the 
cash  for  the  Potatoes  is  in  the  grower's  pocket. — 
CornUhman. 


THE  POTATO  CEOP  IN  WEST  CORNWALL. 
Several  of  the  market  gardeners  at  Gulval,  Jlara- 
zion,  and  Ludgvan  have  commenced  to  dig  early 
Potatoes;  but  it  is  doubtful  it  allot  them  will  be 
able  to  continue  this  kind  of  work  throughout  the 
week,  for  it  is  only  in   the  most    sheltered   and 
favoured  spots,  which  escaped  the  late  frosts,  that 
the  Potatoes  are  in  a  fit  condition  for  the  market. 
In  places  unvisited  by  frost  the  Potatoes  are  fairly 
good  in  size  and  quantity.     In  others  the  crop  is 
not  equal  to  appearances  or  expectations.     But,  in 
these  days  of  keen  competition,  no  one  likes  to  be 
behind  his  neighbour,  while  the  good  price  which 
can  at  present  be  obtained  has,  doubtless,  induced 
many  to  dig  up  Potatoes  which  would  be  better  if 
they  were  left  in  the  ground  for  at  least  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight  longer.     Next  week,  however,  Po- 
tato digging  will  have  become  general,  and,  it  only 
fair  prices  can  be  obtained,  our  market  gardeners 
this  season  may  hope  to  be  remunerated  for  their 
outlay.     While  on  this  subject  of  crop  prospects  let 
us  fay  a  word  or  two  on  the  difficulty  of  a  reliable 
opinion    on    the    subject.     The  ordinary  onlooker 
passes  through  the  fields,  generally  and  very  pro- 
perly by  its  pathways  only.     He  sees  an  even  growth 
of  hardy  stem  and  liealthy  leaf  pleasantly  cover- 
ing the  brown  soil  beneath.     Not  a  speck  on  the 
foliage  gives  rise  to  fears  of  the  recurrence  of 
that  dreaded  disease.     It  the  pathway  be  quitted, 
a  few  unsuspected  paps  in  the  rows  may  be  seen, 
but  very  little   to  influence  the  impression  that 
before  the  amateur  inspector  (untimely  frost  being 
afar  and  fertilising  showers  and  genial  sunshine 
near)  lies  spread  a  bounteous  crop.  The  experienced 
eye,  made  keen  by  oft  disappointment,  shows  you 
stalk  after  stalk  that  is  taller  than  its  neighbours. 
Its  leaves  are  small  and  curled,  so  that  the  market 
gardener  calls  it  and  its  fellows  "  Curleys."     Its 
blossom  is  about  to  expand.    This  is  an  additional 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Leeks. 
These  rank  among  the  hardiest  of  vegetables,  and 
there  are  few  establishments  where  a  good  supply 
is  not  fully  appreciated.  It  extra  fine  produce  is 
required,  seed  ought  to  have  been  sown  at  the  same 
time  as  the  earliest  Celery,  the  seedlings  being  duly 
pricked  off  in  boxes,  or  on  a  shallow  bed  of  manure 
and  soil,  and  eventually  transplanted  to  the  open 
ground  early  in  June.  Theseearly  batches  especially, 
should  be  planted  in  narrow  trenches  2  feet  apart, 
manured  and  otherwise  prepared  as  for  Celery, 
and  on  poor  or  hot  soils  it  is  also  advisable  to  pre- 
pare for  the  main  crop  in  a  similar  manner.  Those 
plants  that  have  been  pricked  out  can  be  moved 
with  a  good  ball  of  soil  about  the  roots,  and  being 
set  in  trenches  about  9  inches  apart  and  watered 
occasionally,  will  soon  grow  strongly.  They  ought 
to  receive  1  iqnid  manure  in  common  with  Celery,  and 
as  they  also  require  to  be  moulded  up  in  order  to 
properly  blanch  the  stems,  the  Leeks  may  well  be 
grown  by  the  side  of  the  rows  of  the  former.  A  ser- 
viceable crop  can,  in  the  majority  of  gardens,  be 
obtained  by  heavily  manuring  and  deeply  digging  a 
breadth  of  cool  ground,  or  say  an  east  or  north-east 
border,  putting  out  the  Leeks  n  inches  asunder  in 
rows  15  inches  apart.  The  plants  in  this  case 
should  be  forked  out  of  the  seed  bed  so  as  to  save 
as  many  roots  as  possible,  and  dropped  into  holes 
formed  with  a  stout  dibber,  and  about  6  inches  deep. 
One  watering  will  wash  sufficient  soil  down  to  the 
roots,  and  as  a  rule  little  further  trouble  is  needed 
beyond  keeping  the  ground  free  of  weeds,  as  the 
roots  being  deep,  find  plenty  of  moisture,  while  the 
soil  closes  round  the  stems  sufficiently  to  ensure  the 
necessary  blanching.  The  Lyons  and  Prizetaker 
grow  to  a  great  size,  and  the  better-known  Mussel- 
burgh and  Ajton  Castle  Giant  rarely  fail  to  do  well. 

Chelsea  Gem  Pea 
raised  under  glass  and  planted  out  yielded  good 
dishes  during  the  first  week  in  June,  a  close  succes- 
sion being  obtained  by  sowing  the  same  variety  on 
a  warm  border  between  rows  of  taller  varieties  early 
in  February.     We  find  it  quite  as  early  and  a  much 
better  cropper  than  the  variety  American  Wonder, 
audit  has  superseded  the  latter  accordingly.  Not  only 
is  it  the  best  early  Pea.but  it  is  also  most  suitable  for 
late  sowing.     Seeing  that  a  vigorous  growth  is  de- 
sirable, and  not  eas-ily  brought  about  in  hot  summer 
weather,  it  is  advisable  to  sow  new  seed,  this  in- 
variably germinating  more  strongly  than  old  seed. 
Directly  William  I.  or  other  early  vai  ieties  are  avail- 
able, all  the  pods  still  left  on  the  rows  o£  Chelsea 
Gem  should  be  reserved  to  produce  plenty  of  good 
seed,  this  being  sown  in  July  or  as  soon  as  ripe.    A 
warm  border  newly  cleared  of  Potatoes,   Kidney 
Beans,  Cauliflowers,  or  other  early  crops  is  suitable 
for  this  late  crop  of  dwarf  Peas,  this  in  our  case  being 
merely  levelled  over,  the  ground  having  been  well 
manured  for  the  preceding  crop.     Drills  are  drawn 
\t,  inches  apart  and  3  inches  deep,  and  after  a  good 
watering  has  been  given  the  seed  is  sown  and  the 
ground  raked  over.    The  plants  need  water  in  dry 
weather,  as  well  as  a  mulching  of  some  kind,  and 


may  well  be  lightly  staked.  In  the  autumn  they 
may  be  protected  it  need  be  with  either  frames, 
mats,  blinds  or  branches  of  Evergreens.  Good  late 
rows  of  William  I.  are  sometimes  obtained  in  much 
the  same  manner,  but  with  us  it  is  fully  a  fortnight 
later  than  usual,  and  it  may  be  the  seed  will  not 
ripen  early  enough  to  sow  this  season. 

Value  of  Eakly  Potatoes. 
In  small,  or  comparatively  small,  gardens  not 
nearly  enough  early  Potatoes  are  grown.    A  few 
may  be  seen  on  a  warm  border,  and  perhaps  a  soli- 
tary patch  in  the  open,  and  the  supply  of  eatable 
tubers  is  exhausted  long  before  the  second  early 
varieties  are  really  fit  for  lifting.     It  is  not  because 
the  owners  of  these  gardens  do  not  appreciate  a 
good  early  supply  of  Potatoes,  but  more  often  than 
not  because  they  are  too   closely  used  up,  none 
being  left  for  seed.    What  are  saved  are  usually  the 
smallest  tubers,  and  in  consequence,  unless  fresh 
sets  are  purchased,  the  stock  becomes  weaker  and 
the  crops  lighter  every  season.    Even  those  who  do 
not  begrudge  an  annual  outlay  of  new  seed  would 
do  well  to  save  moreof  their  own.     Stored  thinly  in 
a  cool  room  or  shed,  protected  from  frost,  and  pre- 
vented from  sprouting  prematurely,  the  Ashleaved 
varieties  will  form  stronger  haulm  and  proportion- 
ately heavier  crops  than  do  sets  purchased,  and 
which  have  unavoidably   been   stored  under  less 
favourable  conditions.    The  value  of  these  early 
varieties  is  very  well  known  and  cannot  well  be 
overestimated,  but  I  may  perhaps  be  excufed  for 
calling  attention  to  some  of  their  good  qualities. 
Not  being  of  rank  growth  they  can  be  planted 
rather  closely,  or,  it  preferred,  may  be  given  more 
room,  and  a  successional  crop  to  stand  the  winter 
planted  between.     Those  set  more  closely  together 
may  be  cleared  off  early,  or  in  time  for  a  second 
crop  of  some  kind,  and  though  the  majority  are  far 
from   being  good  disease-resisters,  they  not  unfre- 
quently  escape  owing  to  the  crops  being  matured 
sufficiently  for  lifting  before  disease  is  prevalent. 
Some  of   them,  notably  the  Old  Ashleaf,  Mcna's 
Piide,  and  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf,  are  really  fit 
for  the  table  before  they  are  fully  grown,  while  the 
last-named  and  Myatt's  Prolific  may  be  used  early, 
or  stored  for   winter   use.     Instead,  therefore,  of 
growing  so  many  second  early  and  late  Potatoes,  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  the  early  maturing  varie- 
ties should  be    planted   both  in  large  and  small 
gardens.    This  season  we  have  set  not  less  than 
4   bushels   of  the   Old  Ashleaf,  and  still  more  of 
Jljatt's,  a  good  quantity  of  Veitch's  Ashleaf  also 
being  planted  as  well  as  Mona's  Pride,  by  way  of 
comparison  with   the   others.     The   last-named  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  true  to  name,  other  varieties 
frequently  being  substituted  for  it  by  the  seedsmen. 
The  good  Old  Ashleaf  is  already  available  in  quan- 
tity on  the  open  borders,  the  earliest  (only  slightly 
sheltered)  being  lifted  on  June  9. 


Stoeikg  Eaely  Seed  Potatoes. 
It  is  rather  early  to  advise  upon  this  subject,  but 
unless  we  look  well  ahead  we  may  easily  miss  the 
proper  time  or  the  opportunity  for  doing  what  is 
necessary.  For  instance,  those  who  lift  all  the 
early  Potatoes  for  present  consumption  without 
giving  a  thought  as  to  the  nicessityfor  storing  a 
quantity  for  planting  next  season,  will  have  to  be 
content  with  the  best  they  can  purchase  ;  whereas, 
as  I  have  just  tried  to  prove,  home-saved  seed  is  the 
best.  It  they  cannot  possibly  be  saved,  then  as 
many  as  are  required  for  planting  next  year  should 
be  bought  early  in  July  in  preference  to  waiting  till 
the  winter.  This  would  also  meet  the  case  of  those 
who  believe  in  a  change  of  seed  being  advantage- 
ous. Neither  home-grown  nor  bought  seed  tubers 
should  be  laid  on  the  ground  to  green  before  storing, 
as  this  entails  the  risk  of  losing  many  of  them  from 
disease,  the  delicate  skins  not  being  proof  against 
the  insidious  fungus  spores.  A  light  airy  shed  or 
shelf  is  the  best  place  to  keep  them,  and  at  no  time 
ought  the  tubers  to  be  laid  in  heaps.  The  best 
results  attend  plantingsound,  well-formed,  medium- 
sized  sets,  the  lightest  or  least  profitable  crops 
being  obtained  from  small  or  weakly  tubers.  It 
there  is  not  sufficient  shed  room  for  storing  seed 
Potatoes,  a  few  rows  between  Brussels  Sprouts  or 
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Broccoli  may  be  left  undng,  and  a  capital  lot  of 
planting  tubers  will  be  available  when  wanted  next 
spring.  If  it  is  intended  to  grow  a  few  early  varie- 
ties of  Potatoes  in  pits  or  frames  for  lifting  in  the 
late  autumn  and  early  winter  months,  save  some  of 
the  best  sets  from  the  earliest  crops  lifted  from  a 
warm  border.  These  being  duly  ripened  in  a  light, 
dry  position  may  easily  be  induced  to  sprout  when 
required. 

Watering  and  Mulching. 
Thanks  to  repeated  heavy  downfalls  of  rain,  the 
ground  is  now  in  a  well  moistened  state,  and  crops 
generally  are  thriving  admirably.  As  yet  the  water- 
ing-pot and  hose  have  not  been  much  needed.  It  is 
during  dull  showery  weather  that  liquid  manure  or 
some  kind  of  artificial  manures  are  most  effective. 
The  soil  being  in  a  fairly  moist  state,  quite  moderate 
supplies  of  manure  applied  from  the  surface  will 
permeate  the  whole  and  render  it  most  conducive  to 
the  healthy  or  strong  growth  of  the  vegetables 
occupying  it.  Liquid  manures  have  a  most  stimu- 
lating effect  upon  Peas,  Beans,  Cauliflowers,  Arti- 
chokes, and  other  gross-feeding  subjects,  but  it  is 
almost  useless  to  apply  these  after  the  plants  give 
signs  of  exhaustion.  This  should  be  anticipated  and 
not  waited  for.  The  value  of  a  good  mulch  of  some 
kind  cm  hardly  be  over-estimated,  and  this  again 
ought  to  be  applied  early  or  it  will  be  of  little  avail. 
On  shallow  or  hot  soils  a  mu'ch  is  needed  to  keep 
in  the  moisture,  and  it  will  be  of  good  service  even 
in  a  wet  season.  Heavy  or  naturally  cold  lands  we 
would  not  mulch  if  a  wet  season  could  safely  be 
considered  inevitable,  these  requiring  warmth  rather 
than  moi-iture.  In  dry  hot  seasons,  however,  heavy 
lands  are  liible  to  crack  badly,  and  as  this  state  of 
affairs  is  most  injurious  to  the  vegetable  crop.',  it 
ought  always  to  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible 
by  mulcting.  Plenty  of  strawy  manure  is  perhaps 
the  best  form  of  mulch  for  the  rows  of  Peas,  Beans, 
Marrow?,  Artichokes  and  other  coarse  growing  crops, 
but  for  t)nions.  Carrots,  Beet,  and  other  root  crops, 
spent  tan,  leaf  soil,  peat,  short  Grass  from  the  mow- 
iog  machine,  and  even  fresh  dry  soil  are  preferable. 
Any  of  these  may  also  be  substituted  for  the  strawy 
manure  when  the  latter  is  scarce.  If  no  mulching 
is  applied  to  advancing  crops,  the  least  that  can  be 
done  is  to  keep  the  flat  hoe  going  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  this  prevent  log  the  rapid  evaporation 
of  moisture  and  cracking,  and  otherwise  proving 
most  beneficial.  W.  I  M. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Mabket  gardens  are  now  looking  well,  every  part 
being  cropped  to  its  utmost  capacity,  while  the 
welcome  rains  that  have  lately  fallen  have  given  a 
freshness  and  vigour  to  all  the  crops.  Seldom  have 
crops  of  all  kinds  looked  more  promising  than  they 
do  now;  the  long  protracted  spell  of  dry,  cold 
weather  retarded  everything  beyond  its  usual  time, 
but  now  that  it  is  both  mild  and  wet,  growth  is  ez- 
ceptionally  rapid. 

Eaely  Cabbages  are  now  the  staple  green  vege- 
table thit  is  being  sent  to  market,  and  although 
later  than  usual  in  forming  good  hearts,  they  promise 
to  be  of  exceptionally  good  quality,  owing  to  the 
season  being  now  much  more  propitious  than  it  has 
been  for  the  last  year  or  two.  Rapid  growth  favours 
succulence,  and  since  the  genial  weather  set  in  the 
growth  of  the  Cabbage  crop  has  been  extremely 
rapid. 

Spring-sown  plants  are  being  put  out  in  quantity, 
also  Early  London  and  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers 
and  Brussels  Sprouts. 

Lettuces  are  now  so  abundant  as  to  be  quite  a 
drug  on  the  market,  and  the  price  is  very  low. 
Although  the  winter  was  long  and  severe.  Lettuces 
stood  well  on  the  well-drained,  stony  land  in  this 
neighbourhood.  The  Brown  Cos  and  hardy  white, 
with  the  never-failing  hardy  Cabbage  sorts,  are  all 
equally  good.  The  majority  of  these  Lettuces  are 
sown  thinly  and  allowed  to  grow  to  full  size  without 
any  transplanting. 

Eably  Potatoes  are  now  most  luxuriant,  and 
promise  a  good  crop,  the  recent  heavy  rains  having 
allayed  any  fear  as  to  drought  affecting  them. 
Warm,  sunny  weather  is  now  the  one  thing  needed 


to  check  over-luxuriance  of  haulm.  The  cargoes  of 
old  Potatoes  now  arriving  from  the  north  are  being 
sold  out  as  quickly  as  possible  at  very  much  reduced 
prices.  With  the  arrivals  of  cargoes  of  new  Potatoes 
and  the  prospect  of  plenty  of  home-grown  ones 
shortly,  the  outlook  is  not  cheering  for  those  who 
have  old  stocks  on  hand,  while  the  abundance  of 
green  vegetables  that  is  likely  to  increase  under  the 
present  favourable  atmospheric  conditions  all  tend 
to  reduce  the  demand  for  old  Potatoes. 

Runner  Beans,  late  sown,  are  a  favourite  crop 
with  many  market  growers,  as  they  come  into  bear- 
ing after  the  glut  of  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  and  early 
sown  Beans  is  over,  and  generally  are  far  more  pro- 
fitable, as  they  set  their  flowers  more  freely,  and 
realise  better  prices  when  there  is  not  such  a  num- 
ber of  other  good  vegetables  on  hand. 

Tomatoes  are  being  largely  planted  both^under 
glass  and  on  every  vacant  spot  on  waUs  or' board 
fences.  A  great  many  Tomatoes  are  grown  in  the 
open  air,  trained  to  stakes  or  trellises.  By  having 
strong  plants  to  put  out  at  the  end  of  May  and  by 
keeping  the  growth  well  thinned  out,  good  crops  are 
secured  in  ordinary  seasons,  while  in  exceptionally 
hot  and  dry  summers.  Tomatoes  are  one  of  the  most 
profitable  crops  that  can  be  gro  wn .  The  earliest  sorts 
to  mature  and  with  fine,  smooth-shaped  fruit  are 
the  ones  most  in  favour,  and  although  there  is  still 
plenty  of  foreign  competition  in  this,  as  in  other 
branches  of  the  trade,  the  home  growers  are  able  to 
hold  their  ground  at  least  with  the  Tomato. 

Fruit  prospects  are  not  so  promising  as  the 
late  spring  led  many  to  expect,  as  the  Apple  trees, 
especially  the  large  old  orchard  ones,  bloomed 
very  sparingly.  With  only  a  partial  failure  of  the 
Apple  crop,  the  season  of  1888  can  hardly  be  one  of 
the  great  fruit  years.  J.  G.  H. 


MARKET   GARDENING  PAST  AND 
PRESENT. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  that  forcibly 
demonstrates  how  deep  a  hold  the  love  for 
flowers  has  taken  on  the  people  of  this  country, 
that  during  a  period  of  deep  depression,  wliich 
has  exercised  a  disastrous  influence  on  many 
industries,  the  culture  of  fruit  and  flowers  for 
profit  has  enormously  increased.  Contrasting, 
for  instance,  the  cut  flower  trade  twenty  years 
ago  and  at  the  present  time,  the  advance  that 
has  bien  made  during  that  period  is  little  short 
of  marvellous.  It  was  then  customary  to  say 
that  we  were  behind  Continental  nations,  that 
the  popular  employment  of,  and  universal  love 
of  flowers  was  not  so  great  with  us  as  in  France 
and  Germany.  It  cannot  be  said  that  we  justly 
incur  such  a  reproaoli  now,  and  I  much  doubt  if 
statistics  would  not  prove  that  the  amount  of 
money  spent  on  flowers  in  Great  Britain  ave- 
rages more  per  person  than  in  any  other  country. 
At  some  seasons  of  the  year  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  glut  the  markets  with  certain 
kinds  of  flowers.  There  is  a  well  known  demand 
for  particular  things  ;  the  supply  of  these  is 
yearly  increasing,  but  the  great  metropolis 
swallows  them  up,  none  being  returned  on  the 
grower's  hands.  The  question  is.  Will  this  con- 
tinue I  Is  this  but  a  period  of  abnormal  pro- 
sperity for  the  flower  grower,  that  w  ill  in  due  time 
be  followed  by  one  of  depression  >  As  regards  the 
popular  love  of  flowers,  that  will  continue  and 
increase.  The  joy  that  beautiful  flowers  aflbrd 
will  endure  as  long  as  the  hills.  But  we  must 
take  into  consideration  that  a  somewhat  unna- 
tural stimulus  has  been  given  by  fashion  to  the 
cut  flower  trade,  and  we  know  what  a  fickle 
lady  Dame  Fasliion  is.  The  givat,  or  indeed 
excessive,  use  of  flowers  at  the  dinner  table,  in 
the  cliurcli,  at  weddings  and  funerals,  is  the 
principal  cause  of  sucli  enormous  quantities 
of  flowers  finding  an  easy  outlet  at  certain 
periods  of  tlie  year.  Time  was  when  not  a 
flower  was  to  be  seen  in  a  churchyard.     Now 


every  relative  and  friend  of  the  deceased  must 
send  a  wreatli,  and  graves  are  often  kept  con- 
stantly dressed  with  choice  hothouse  flowers  all 
througli  the  year.  An  instance  occurred  in  this 
village  where  a  London  florist's  bill  for  the 
flowers  at  a  funeral  amounted  to  £60.  No 
doubt  a  better  taste  will  in  time  veto  such  dis- 
plays, but  I  cannot  think  that  the  practice  of 
using  flowers  moderately  in  connection  with 
religious  ceremonial  will  ever  be  discontinued. 

Not  twenty  years  ago  the  amount  of  cut 
blooms  brought  into  Covent  Garden  was  so 
moderate,  that  no  one  thought  it  worth  while  to 
make  a  trade  of  selling  them.  The  special 
flower  salesmen  had  no  existence  a  few  years 
ago.  If  you  had  flowers  to  dispose  of  you  must 
either  send  them  to  a  Central  Avenue  florist, 
who  limited  you  to  quantity,  or  you  must  get 
some  grower  in  the  flower  market  to  sell,  unless 
you  took  a  stand  in  the  flower  market  and  sold 
them  yourself.  At  the  present  time  the  grower 
of  cut  blooms  may  easily  dispose  of  any  quantity, 
and  when  I  mention  that  there  are  nearly  a 
dozen  salesmen  who  occupy  themselves  specially 
with  the  sale  of  cut  flowers,  readers  of  The 
Garden  will  be  able  to  justly  estimate  the  pro- 
portions to  which  this  branch  of  market  garden- 
ing industry  has  attained  in  recent  years.  As 
regards  pot  plants,  the  inspection  of  one  of 
the  large  market  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of 
London  would  strike  anyone  acquainted  only 
with  those  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
with  wonder.  Plants  that  were  then  grown  by 
the  thousand  are  now  produced  in  hundreds  of 
thousands.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  150,000 
of  one  particular  plant  in  one  jilace,  and  so 
accurately  does  the  grower  gauge  his  powers  of 
sale,  that  it  is  seldom  any  remain  on  his  hands. 
Prices  sometimes  range  low,  but  the  trade  goes 
on,  and  if  the  profit  per  plant  is  small,  large 
quantities  are  disposed  of. 

It  is  owing  to  the  facility  for  disposing  of  a 
large  number  of  plants  at  small  proiits  that  the 
glass  area  devoted  to  this  form  of  market  culture 
has  increased  so  wonderfully  during  the  last 
few  years.  Although  plants  were  grown  very 
well  for  market  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the 
quality  certainly  averages  much  higher  at  the 
present  time.  The  old  lean-to  houses  in  walled- 
iu  gardens  have  given  place  to  low  span-roofs 
with  large  panes  of  glass,  and  the  market  grower 
of  to-day  cares  but  little  for  shelter  so  long  as 
ho  can  get  an  abundance  of  light.  In  a  light 
structure  quite  away  from  buildings  or  anything 
that  may  keep  ofl'  light  and  sun  he  gi'ows  his 
plants  in  a  manner  that  was  not  practicable 
under  the  old  conditions.  In  no  one  thing  is 
the  efl'ect  of  this  change  more  striking  than  in 
the  Pelargonium.  Plants  are  now  brought  into 
Covent  Garden  in  April  in  a  condition  that 
would  have  been  thought  to  reflect  high  credit 
on  the  grower  of  twenty  years  ago  two  mouths 
later.  Not  only  is  quality  higher,  but  there  is 
mucli  greater  variety.  The  old  favourites  gene- 
rally have  held  their  own  in  the  competition 
for  popularity  with  new  comers  ;  some,  indeed, 
have  advanced  several  steps.  Tlie  Cyclamen, 
in  the  days  when  Mr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Drew 
were  about  the  only  growers,  exi.sted  only 
in  the  form  of  a  small-pointed  petalled  flower, 
the  brightest  tint  being  a  dull  pink.  It  is  not 
much  more  than  twenty  years  ago  that  Mr. 
\\'igguis,  who  might  justly  be  termed  the  father 
of  the  jiresent  race  of  this  flower,  obtained  his 
first  break  from  the  old  stereotyped  forms. 
Could  the  Cyclamen  growers  of  a  past  genera- 
tion see  the  change  ett'ected  in  this  flower  they 
would  consider  it  as  little  short  of  miraculous. 
The  nature  of  the  Bouvardia  was  then  so  little 
understood  that  it  was  treated  as  a  stove  plant, 
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where  it  grew  up  a  couple  of  feet  high,  carrying 
a  few  small  trusses  of  bloom,  but  often  giving 
none  at  all.  It  took  a  good  many  years  for  the 
capabilities  of  the  Bouvardia  as  a  market  plant 
to  be  discovered.  Another  plant  that  suddenly 
obtained  a  high  position  is  the  tuberous  Be- 
gonia. I  doubt  if  any  plant  ever  attained  to 
such  great  popularity  in  so  short  a  time. 

Two  plants  that  were  a  few  years  ago  much 
thought  of  seem,  however,  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  driven  out  of  the  field.  These  are  the 
Cockscomb  and  the  herbaceous  Calceolaria.  The 
former  in  very  little  grown  now,  the  latter  com- 
paratively to  but  a  small  extent.  I  remember 
when  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  market 
flowers,  well-grown  plants  making  a  good  fair 
price,  but  within  the  last  few  years  I  have  seen 
it  offered  at  43.  per  dozen,  and  no  buyers.  I 
suppose  that  it  does  not  do  well  in  the  dwelling, 
not  being  able  to  resist  for  any  time  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere, and  as  there  are  plenty  of  things  that 
will  do  so  it  has  had  to  give  way  to  them. 

In  Grape  culture  there  is  such  a  change  that 
no  one  would  have  expected  a  few  years  ago. 
The  Hamburgh,  which  once  mainly  supplied 
Covent  Garden  through  the  winter,  is  hardly 
worth  growing.  What  seems  so  strange  is  that 
the  merits  of  the  late-keeping  kinds  should  be 
so  tardily  recognised.  After  a  long  period  of 
neglect  they  came  to  the  front  with  a  bound, 
and  for  this  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Thomson, 
who  showed  at  Clovenfords  what  are  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  late  black  Grapes  for  supplying 
our  markets  through  the  winter  and  early 
spring.  That  such  an  exceptionally  good  keep- 
ing and  imposing  looking  Grape  as  Gros  Colman 
should  have  remained  in  obscurity  for  so  long 
shows  how  prone  market  growers  are  to  follow 
in  _  the  footsteps  of  their  forefathers.  The 
ability  to  bring  this  Grape  in  good  condition 
into  the  market  through  the  early  spring  months 
has  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  the  early 
forcing  trade.  The  late  Mr.  Rochford,  who  was 
about  the  best  Grape  grower  round  London, 
used  to  bring  Muscats  into  Covent  Garden  in 
March,  when  they  were  worth25s.perlb.,  but  with 
a  good  supply  of  black  Grapes  at  8s  ,  they  are 
not  wanted.  The  extension  of  Grape  culture 
during  the  last  ten  years  is  wonderful,  and  the 
wonder  is  where  the  enormous  quantities  of 
this  fruit  go  to.  It  does  not  seem  so  very  long 
ago  since  Mr.  Wilmot,  of  Isleworth,  used  often 
to  bring  a  score  of  good  Pine-apples  in  a  morn- 
ing to  Covent  Garden.  It  was  a  sad  loss  to 
many  when  Pine-apple  forcing  received  the 
death  blow,  which  seemed  to  foreshadow  serious 
and  damaging  changes  to  our  home  industry. 
English  growers  shook  their  heads,  and  pro- 
phesied the  collapse  of  the  market  culture  of 
fruit  in  this  country,  but  how  little  their  gloomy 
forebodings  have  been  realised  is  shown  in  the 
ever-increasing  amount  of  glass  devoted  to  this 
branch  of  it.  The  fact  is,  that  no  sooner  does 
one  particular  phase  of  culture  die  out  than 
another  springs  from  its  ashes  to  take  its  place. 
There  is  probably  more  money  now  made  from 
Tomatoes  alone  in  one  year  than  was  got  from 
the  Pine-apple  in  half  a  decade.  That  we  have 
suddenly  become  a  Tomato-eatinj,'  people  is  one 
of  those  surprises  of  which  there  are  probably 
more  in  store  for  u.s,  and  that  will  keep  the 
f,'ame  going  for  our  market  gardeners.  With 
outdoor  fruits  we  have  made  good  progress  of 
late.  Our  Plums  and  Damsons,  for  which  there 
Ls  always  a  heavy  demand,  we  no  longer  take  to 
any  great  extent  from  the  foreigner.  Straw- 
berries are  produced  in  enormous  quantities  ; 
also  Kaspberries,  Currants,  and  (iooseberries,  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  industrial  classes,  who 
now  stand  a  chance  of  getting  real  fniit  jam  in- 


stead of  the  vile  concoction  that  formerly  did 
duty  for  it  when  the  supply  of  small  fruits  was 
so  much  less.  Would  that  so  much  could  be 
said  of  the  Apple  and  the  Pear.  Here  we  seem, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  latter  fruit,  almost 
at  a  standstill.  Whether  we  have  Apples  that 
can  be  made  to  supplant  the  famous  Newtown 
I  cannot  say,  but  undoubtedly  the  capabilities 
of  our  English  Apples  have  never  been 
thoroughly  tested  ;  and  this  is  the  more  to  our 
discredit,  seeing  that  we  have,  fickle  springs  not- 
withstanding, just  the  climate  for  this  fruit.  The 
Pears  for  our  climate  have,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
raised.  J.  Coenhill. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

■W.    GOLDRING. 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

{Continued.) 

Halesia  (Snowdrop,  or  Silver  Bell  Tree). — A 
small  genus  of  North  American  deciduous  trees 
of  small  growth,  and  quite  hardy  in  this  country. 


The  Snowdrop  Tree  (Halesia  totraptera) . 

The  commonest  species  is  H.  tetrapteia  (an 
illustration  of  which  is  here  given),  which  is  one 
of  the  most  ornamental  of  flowering  trees. 
It  glows  in  England  from  20  feet  to  30  feet 
high,  has  a  rounded  head,  with  pointed  and 
sharply  toothed  leaves.  In  spring,  generally  in 
the  early  part  of  May,  it  is  covered  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  small,  pure  white  blossoms,  which  in 
form  resemble  the  Snowdrop,  hence  its  popular 
name.     It  is   of  moderately  rapid  growth,  and 


flouriBhes  in  any  good  garden  soil.  As  it  grows 
naturally  by  river  banks,  it  enjoys  a  moist,  but 
not  waterlogged  soil.  In  some  parts  it  ripens 
it.i  Seed  in  abundance.  A  similar  species,  dis- 
tinguished in  having  but  two  wings  to  the  seed- 
vessel  (tetraptera  having  four),  is  H.  diptera,  of 
smaller  growth  than  the  preceding,  and  not  such 
a  suitable  tree  for  this  climate  ;  neither  is  H. 
parviflora,  which,  like  the  others,  has  small  bell- 
like  flowers.  As  a  lawn  tree,  or  planted  near 
the  margin  of  a  lake  or  stream,  H.  tetraptera 
is  very  ornamental,  being  at  once  uncommon 
and  attractive. 

Halimodendron  argenteum.  —  A  small, 
dwarf-growing  deciduous  shrub  belonging  to 
the  Pea  family.  It  has  elegant  foliage,  sUky 
and  whitish,  the  flowers  being  purplish  pink  and 
produced  in  early  summer.  This,  a  native  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  grows 
from  5  feet  to  6  feet  high,  but  sometimes  is 
grafted  on  to  the  tall  stems  of  the  Laburnum. 

Hamamelis  (Witch  Hazel). — As  the  Witch 
Hazels  flower  in  the  depth  of  winter,  they  have 
a  peculiar  value  as  ornamental 
shrubs,  and  one  species  at  least  is 
worth  planting  in  all  good  gardens. 
This  is  H.  arborea,  or  Tree  Witch 
Hazel,  though  in  this  country  it 
does  not  rise  generally  above  8  feet 
high,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a 
shrub.  In  January,  and  sometimes 
before,  its  leafless  branches  are 
^  covered  with  a  profusion  of  flowers 

which  have  singularly  twisted, 
bright  yellow  petals  and  crimson 
calyces,  so  that  a  well-flowered 
specimen  has  a  very  pretty  appear- 
ance. It  is  a  perfectly  hardy  Jap- 
anese shrub,  and  thrives  in  most 
kinds  of  soil,  but  must  have  an 
open,  sunny  situation.  The  leaves 
succeeding  the  flower  crop  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Hazel.  Another 
Japanese  species  is  H.  japonica,  a 
smaller  and  dwarfer  plant  than  H. 
arborea,  and  bearing  flowers  of  a 
lighter  yellow  colour,  while  that 
called  H.  Zuocariniana  is  very  simi- 
lar to  it.  Of  less  value  for  orna- 
ment is  the  North  American  Witch 
Hazel  (H.  virginica),  which  has 
small  yellowish  flowers,  produced 
in  winter,  and  sometimes  in  au- 
tumn. Though  not  so  showy  when 
in  flower  as  the  Japanese  species, 
it  is  a  pretty  and  interesting  shiub, 
and,  like  the  others,  thrives  in  any 
soil,  but  prefers  a  moist  spot  fully 
exposed. 

Heimia  salicifolia. — A  pretty 
half-hardy  shrub  from  Mexico,  use- 
ful for  planting  against  a  dwarf  wall 
unsuitable  for  tall  climbers.  It 
has  narrow  Willow-like  leaves,  and 
bears  in  late  summer  an  abundance 
of  small  yellow  flowers.  It  grows 
from  3  feet  to  5  feet  high,  but  may 
be  kept  dwarf  by  pruning. 

Hibiscus  syriacus  (Syrian  Mal- 
low).— A  beautiful  and  invaluable  shrub  (see 
illustration),  because  it  bears  its  large  showy  blos- 
soms in  late  summer  and  autumn  when  shrub- 
beries would  be  otherwise  flowerless.  It  is  a  very 
old  favourite,  and  in  strong,  moist  soils  where  it 
grows  to  perfection  it  rises  0  feet  and  even  8  feet 
high  and  as  much  through.  It  is  a  miserable 
shrub  on  dry  poor  soils,  and  only  attains  per- 
fection in  deep,  fairly  rich,  and  always  moist 
ground.     The    typical  form  has  bluish  purple 
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flowers  with  crimson  centres,  but  now  there  are 
numerous  forms  representing  every  tint  from 
pure  white  (totus  albus)  to  criinsom  and  purple- 
liowered  varieties,  while  the  bloomj  of  one  sort 
(Celeste)  are  almost  pure  blue.     There  are  also 


plenus,  Due  de  Brabant,  albuj  plenus,  puniceus  the  Japanese  H.  paniculata  grandiflora,  now 
plenus,  and  anemonseflorus.  A  few  bushes  well  known  in  most  gardens.  Its  massive 
grouped  nicely  on  a  lawn  with  one  or  two  taller  clusters  of  pure  white  blossoms  that  terminate 
trees  or  shrubs  make  a  pretty  feature,  and  if  every  shoot  in  autumn  are  very  beautiful,  and 
placed   under  the  partial   shade   of  trees  the  i  few  finer  effects  can  b3  seen  in  the  garden  iu 


HolboiUia  (Stauntonia)  latifolia. 

sorts  with  double  flowers  of  varied  colours.  A 
selection  of  the  best  dozen  kinds,  single  and 
double-flowered,  would  include   the  following  : 


The  Syrian  Millow  (Hibiscus  syriacus). 


The  Virginian  Witch  Hazel  (Hamamelis  virgiuioa). 

Totus  albus,    Celeste,   Violet   Clair,   L°opoldi, 
bicolor,  roseus  plenus,  Pompon  Rouge,  carneo- 


effect  of  the  flowering  bushes  is  more  striking  in 
autumn.  The  old  name  for  this  shrub  is  Althaea 
frutex,  by  which  it  is  now  also  known. 

Holbcellia  latifolia. — A  beautiful  evergreen 
climbing  shrub  from  the  Himalayas,  hardy 
enough  against  walls  in  the  southern  and  warm 
districts.  The  foliage  is  of  thick  texture,  with 
three  or  five  leaflets  of  a  deep  shining  green. 
Its  flowers  are  a  dull  purplish  green  and  deli- 
ciously  fragrant,  but  it  does  not  bloom  so  freely 
out  of  doors  as  when  grown  in  a  cool  conserva- 
tory. As  it  is  of  taU  growth,  it  must  be  planted 
against  a  high  wall,  such  as  that  of  a  house  or 
stable.  It  is  known  also  as  Stauntonia  latifolia. 
The  variety  angustifoUa  has  smaller  and  more 
numerous  leaflets. 

Hydrangea. — The  common  greenhouse  Hy- 
drangea (H.  hortensis),  from  China,  may  be 
grown  well  out  of  doors  in  the  southern  and 
warm  districts,  but  is  not  satisfactory  in  the 
midlands  and  northwards,  as  it  is  liable  to 
injury  in  winter.  Planted  out  of  doors,  it  likes 
a  sheltered,  yet  suany  spot  and  good  soil.  In 
order  to  get  good  heads  of  bloom,  the  Hydrangea 
must  be  pruned  so  as  to  induce  the  growth  of 
strong  shoots.  In  favoured  spots  where  it 
flourishes  it  reaches  6  feet  high  and  as  much 
through,  and  makes  a  beautiful  object  on  a 
lawn  (see  illustration,  j).  5!  12)  or  shrubbery 
margin.     Of  greater  value,  because  hardier,  is 


autumn  than  a  well-flowered  mass  of  this  shrub. 
To  be  successful  with  it  it  must  have  a  deep 
rich  soil,  and  be  well  mulched  with  manure 
in  winter.  To  encourage  the  new  growth  the 
old  and  useless  shoots  must  be  cut  away.  It 
grows  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high  and  spreads  its 
branches  gracefully  and  widely  on  all  sides. 
Tlie  clusters  often  measure  a  foot  long  and  half 
as  much  in  diameter.  Other  Hydrangeas  in 
cultivation  include  the  Oak-leaved  H.  querci- 
folia,  from  North  America,  with  bold  hand- 
some leaves  and  clusters  of  white  flowers  ;  H. 
arborescens,  also  North  American  ;  but  these  are 
not  important  compared  with  H.  paniculata 
and  H.  hortensis  and  its  varieties  stellata, 
variegata,  Otaksa,  and  others.  H.  scandens  is 
an  interesting  climbing  shrub,  which  may  he 
used  for  covering  walls,  as  it  clings  by  stem- 
roots,  like  Ivy ;  but  it  must  have  protection, 
as  it  is  tender. 


Je^'s  Mallow  (Kerriajaponica). — Although  this 
old-fashioned  hardy  shrub  is  ofteamet  with  in  gardens, 
it  is  not  often  that  one  sees  it  occupying  a  suitable 
position  and  well  cared  for.  I  met  with  a  line  plant 
the  other  day,  which  showed  what  a  striking  object  it 
is  capable  of  making.  The  plant  was  trained  to  a 
wall  with  a  south  aspect,  and  the  roots  occupied  a 
good  border.  The  branches  had  been  carefully,  but 
not  stilHy  trained,  and  the  result  was  a  display  of 
flowers  I  never  saw  eijualled  before.  The  flowers  were 
thickly  set  on   the   branches,    and  their  rosettelike 
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form  and  bright  orange  colour  made  the  plant  very 
attractive. — J. 

"White  -  flowered  'Wistaria.  — Although  this 
has  now  been  before  the  public  for  several  years, 
and,  judging  by  small  plants,  is  equally  as  free- 
flowering  as  the  ordinary  form,  yet  it  is  very  rarely 
met  with.  The  blossoms  are  undoubtedly  pure 
white,  but  as  far  as  I  have  seen  they  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  type.  This,  however,  was  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  plants  being  small  and  weak. 
It  is  a  climber  that  should  certainly  have  a  great 
future,  unlike  the  double- flowered  form,  which  if  no 
better  than  it  is  with  me  is  certainly  the  worst  of 
all  the  Wistarias.  Perhaps,  however,  with  some  of 
your  correspondents  it  may  have  done  better,  and 
proved  itself  worthy  of  cultivation.  While  on  the 
subject  of  Wistarias  I  should  like  to  ask  whether 
any  of  your  readers  have  succeeded  in  flowering  W. 
multijuga,  which  I  see  announced  as  "  a  magnificent 
species,  bearing  bunches  of  bloom  from  2i  feet  to 
3  feet  long."  Should  it  bear  out  this  description, 
the  Wistaria  under  notice  should  be  a  decided 
acqaisition.  There  is  also,  I  believe,  a  white- 
flowered  variety  of  this,  but  I  have  not  seen  it  in 
bloom.— H.  P. 

Dapline  pontica. — This  near  relative  of  the 
Spurge  Laurel  (D.  Laureola)is  a  very  free-flowering 
shrub,  and  though  the  individual  blossoms  are  com- 
paratively quiet  in  colour  (being  a  kind  of  yellowish 
green),  yet  they  are  borne  in  such  profusion  as  to 
impart  quite  an  additional  feature  to  the  plant,  and, 
besides  this,  they  emit  an  agreeable  perfume.  Ir- 
respective of  the  blossoms,  it  is,  like  the  Spurge 
Laurel,  a  first-rate  plant  for  growing  in  shady  spots, 
more  especially  on  the  margins  of  woods  and  similar 
places,  as  it  seems  impervious  to  the  drip  of  trees 
so  fatal  to  many  shrubs,  while  the  foliage  retains 
its  deep  green  glossy  character  all  the  year  round. 
Besides  such  a  position  as  above  indicated,  it  will 
grow  well  in  sunny  spots  and  flower  with  great 
freedom,  but  it  is  most  at  home  when  partially 
shaded,  as,  indeed,  are  the  majority  of  the  genus. 
Among  the  most  select  hardy  Daphnes  must  be 
mentioned  the  different  forms  of  D.  Mezereum,  D. 
Caeorum,  D.  Blagayaua,  D.  Fioniana,  and  the  very 
distinct,  but  uncommon  D.  Genkwa. — H.  P. 

Barberry  hedges. — We  have  seen  some  beau- 
tiful hedges  made  of  the  Barberry,  the  purple- leaved 
being  as  good  as  the  common  variety  and  finer  in 
appearance.  With  one  or  two  barb-wires  stretched 
in  the  centre  as  the  hedge  was  growing  up,  thev 
were  strong  enough  for  farm  barriers.  The  World 
quotes  the  words  of  a  western  owner  of  a  twelve- 
year  hedge  that  "  it  has  never,  young  or  old,  been 
affected  by  winters  that  killed  Osage  to  the  roots  ; 
has  never  suffered  a  nip  from  any  animal,  large  or 
small,  on  leaf,  bark,  or  root ;  has  never  spread  or 
run  a  single  foot  from  its  legitimate  centre  line, 
either  from  seeds  or  suckers ;  has  never  needed 
touching  with  knife  or  shears  ;  has  never  shown  a 
trace  of  fungus,  and  has  proved  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion." To  which  we  may  add,  that  it  has  the  best  na- 
tural hedginess  of  any  shrub  we  know,  bears  plenty  of 
seed,  which,  if  properly  treated,  will  grow  as  freely 
as  Apple  seed,  and  is  very  easily  transplanted.  We 
have  always  washed  the  pulp  from  the  seed  before 
planting,  or  as  soon  as  gathered ;  but  J.  J.  H. 
Gregory  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  seeds  do  best  if 
planted  in  the  autumn,  and  are  more  certain  to  grow 
if  planted  in  the  berry. —  Cuuntry  Gentleman. 


SHORT  NOTES— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Double-flowered  Dyer's  Weed  (Genistn  tinctoria 
fl.-pL)  dues  WL'U  a.s  a  Ht;ind;ir'l.  producing  a  mass  of  its 
double  yellow  flowera.  It  is  gnifred  on  the  I.abvirnum.  When 
on  its  own  roots  there  are  few  better  rock  plants. 

Olearia  G-unni  does  well  in  sandy  loam  in  the  open  ; 
it  is  a  mass  of  It^  white  starry  flowers  at  the  present  time. 
There  is  a  batch  of  it  on  a  slope  in  the  Coombe  Wood 
Xursery. 

Podocarpus  Andina.  — In  the  groundi  at  Osborne 
House  is  a  g<jod  specimen  of  this  I'odocarpup,  which  much 
resembles  Sciadopitys  vertieillata.  It  is  in  this  instance 
growing  on  the  Grats,  and  forms  a  charming  speciratn. — M. 

Jamesia  amerieana. —  This  uncommon  little 
shrub  is  now  in  full  flower,  and  is  very  interesting  as 
being  a  shrubby  member  of  the  Saxifrage  family,  most 
of  which  are  in  general  appearance  so  widely  removed 


from  it.  The  Jamesia  forms  a  neat,  compact-growing 
bush,  that  produces  numerous  clusters  of  small  white 
blossoms  on  the  tip  of  every  twig  so  freely  that  the 
whole  plant  is  quite  a  mass  of  white.  It  is  well  suited 
for  a  choice  collection  of  shrubs,  and  does  well  with 
free  exposure  to  light  and  air;  while  on  the  sunny 
parts  of  rockwork  it  is  at  home. — T. 


SPRING-FLOWERING  TREES. 
I  THINK  that  generally  these  have  flowered  very 
bountifully  during  the  spring.  It  is  highly  probable 
the  dry  summer  ;of  the  previous  year  had  much  to 
do  with  this,  by  thoroughly  ripening  the  wood  and 
setting  the  blooming  buds.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
note  that  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  villa  gardens, 
and  etpeoially  those  portions  which  may  be  deno- 
minated forecourts,  are  being  planted  more  appro- 
priately than  they  formerly  were,  and  the  best  of 
the  flowering  trees  are  now  being  planted  in  such 
gardens.  But  one  sees  many  instances  of  how  not 
to  do  it.  Each  forecourt  garden  is  planted  as  a 
whole,  with  the  result  that  trees  are  growing  side 
by  side,  but  in  two  separate  gardens,  that  spoil  each 
other,  because  there  is  no  attempt  at  planting  so  as 
to  iiroduoe  the  best  effect.  Some  day  we  shall  be- 
come wiser,  and  then  street  planting  will  be  managed 
by  a  committee  of  owners  or  occupiers,  or  both  to- 
gether, so  that  incongruities  may  be  avoided.  So 
much  of  it  is  done  in  a  haphazard  fashion  in  these 
days,  and  the  results  are  so  disappointing,  that  any- 
thing would  be  better  than  the  present  fragmentary 
method.  I  am  in  hearty  agreement  with  a  dis- 
tinguished American  horticulturist  who  has  just 
stated : — 

Every  horticulturist  should  be  a  missionary.  He 
should  be  an  educator  of  the  public  taste  as  regards 
trees,  and  flowers,  and  lawn  plantings,  and  flower  gar- 
dens. He  should  be  an  enthusiast  for  the  beauty  of 
his  town.  He  should  stimulate  the  making  of  parks, 
the  adorning  of  cemeteries  and  school-house  yards, 
the  planting  of  groups  of  roadside  trees.  The  true 
horticulturist  will  make  his  mark  in  the  community  in 
which  he  lives.  One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  times  is 
a  generous  enthusiasm  for  horticultural  improvements. 
We  want  tree-planting  associations  in  every  town  in 
the  land.  Every  man  should  not  only  make  his  own 
home  beautiful,  but  should  find  some  stimulus  for  his 
neighbour  whose  grounds  are  lean  and  bare. 

The  Almond  is  our  earliest  flowering  tree,  and  it 
is  always  a  free-bloomer,  expanding  its  blossoms 
early  in  March.  It  is  a  tree  that  would  not  always 
be  selected  for  its  outline,  as  the  disposition  of  its 
branches  imparts  to  it  a  somewhat  ungainly  appear- 
ance, but  then  it  is  very  free  indeed,  and  doubly 
welcome  beciuse  of  its  earliness.  It  appears  to  be 
fruiting  freely  this  year,  but  my  experience  of  trees 
is  confined  to  those  growing  mainly  upon  a  gravel 
subsoil.  There  is  a  double-flowered  variety  that  is 
also  well  worth  planting.  Close  on  the  heels  of 
this  come  the  double-flowering  Peaches,  the  rosy 
pink  and  the  crimson  ;  the  last  one  the  showiest  of 
the  two,  but  apparently  not  so  free  in  growth.  Both 
are,  however,  very  profuse  of  bloom,  and  it  is,  no 
doubt,  by  means  of  high  culture  that  the  trees  have 
been  brought  to  the  high  state  of  copious  double  in- 
florescence. These  Peaches  appear  to  do  best  in  an 
open  sunny  spot,  but  thesoil  should  not  be  a  very  dry 
one.  Then  there  is  the  double-blossomed  Cherry,  a 
tree  that  never  seems  to  fail  of  a  profuse  blossom, 
and  this  season  all  the  specimens  I  have  seen  have 
been  literally  covered  with  snow-white  flowers.  It 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  quick  grower,  and  in  a  few  years 
makes  a  fine  tree.  In  early  spring  its  pure  white 
pendulous  blossoms  not  only  challenge,  but  appear 
to  command  attention. 

As  an  instance  of  want  of  care  in  planting,  I  saw 
the  other  day  a  double- flowered  Cherry  and  a 
white  Lilac  side  by  side,  with  the  result  that  the 
one  ran  wild,  as  it  were,  and  spoilt  the  effect  of  the 
other.  This  is  one  instance  of  the  absence  of  any- 
thing like  an  agreement  between  those  who  plant 
adjoining  gardens  to  secure  the  best  effect  and  har- 
mony of  colours. 

Then  there  are  the  common  white  and  purple 
Lilacs  with  the  fine  varieties  of  each  that  have  been 
introduced  of  late  years.  The  Lilacs  make  charm- 
ing plants  for  forecourt  gardens,  but  a  little  care  in 
thinning  and  shortening  the  branches  is  necessary. 


else  when  there  is  an  undergrowth  the  branches 
grow  tall,  leaving  several  feet  of  naked  space  at  the 
bottom.  But  the  Persian  type  is,  to  my  mind,  even 
better  adapted  for  forecourt  gardens  than  the  pre- 
ceding. It  is  of  dwarfer  growth,  maintaining  a 
more  shrub-like  character,  and  its  light  purple  ter- 
minal panicles  are  produced  with  copious  profu- 
sion. It  is  freer  of  bloom  than  the  common  types, 
generous  as  they  are  in  the  matter  of  blossoms. 
Add  to  these  the  Bird  Cherry  (Cerasus  Padus), 
the  flowers  of  which  are  white,  produced  in 
long  drooping  racemes.  They  are  decidedly  orna- 
mental, but  of  short  duration,  and  they  are  suc- 
ceeded by  berries  which  are  handsome  while  they 
hang  upon  the  tree,  but  are  too  eagerly  sought  for 
by  birds  to  be  allowed  to  remain  long  upon  the 
branches.  I  saw  this  as  a  delightful  object  not 
long  since  in  some  Kentish  lanes.  The  Horse 
Chestnut,  Mountain  Ash,  and  Laburnum  are  all 
planted  in  forecourt  gardens,  but  they  attain  too 
great  a  size.  The  Laburnum,  being  an  awkward 
growing  tree,  will  bear  cutting  back  to  keep  it  both 
with  a  symmetrical  head  and  within  bounds,  and  it 
always  flowers  with  great  freedom.  It  is  now  rich 
in  golden  racemes.  I  have  a  tree  on  the  north  side 
of  my  dwelling  that  is  a  week  later  in  flowering 
than  one  against  the  south  front  of  a  villa  residence 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  it  seems  also  to  be  of  a 
better  colour.  The  Mountain  Ash  does  very  well 
whUe  it  is  young,  but  when  it  grows  large  it  over- 
shadows everything  near  it.  I  notice  some  difference 
in  trees.  Near  where  I  live  there  are  a  pair  side  by 
side  ;  one  was  quite  a  week  earlier  in  blooming,  and 
the  foliage  of  the  latest  is  much  more  laciniated. 
This,  I  imagine,  is  owing  entirely  to  seminal 
differences.  The  Thorns  are  at  their  best  just  now, 
white,  pink,  rose  and  crimson,  double  and  single.  I 
think  the  single  white  and  the  single  crimson  the 
best  of  all.  AH  flower  with  remarkable  freedom. 
Some  of  the  large  trees  of  the  double  pink  kind  are 
objectsof  great  beauty  in  my  neighbourhood  just  now. 
So  are  the  Guelder  Roses.  This  is  the  latest  of 
the  group  of  spring-flowering  trees  I  have  set  down. 
But  it  is  always  a  favourite.  A  market  gardener  in 
my  neighbourhood  grows  a  large  quantity  fcr 
bunching  for  Covent  Garden  Market.  There  is 
something  cruel  in  the  way  the  flowering  sprays  are 
torn  from  the  trees,  which,  however,  soon  put  forth 
fresh  growths,  and  bloom  freely  again  the  following 
year.  R  D. 

Exochorda  grandiflora  (Pearl  Bush).— This 
handsome  flowering  shrub  is  not  planted  nearly  as 
often  as  it  ought  to  be.  Its  snowy  white  blossoms 
form  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  mixed  shrubbery, 
and  as  a  wall  plant  it  is  a  capital  subject  where  its 
growth  is  not  restricted.  An  open,  tunny  spot  is 
what  it  likes,  and  it  is  not  at  all  fastidious  as  re- 
gards soil,  as  it  flourishes  as  well  in  a  stiff  soil  as  it 
does  in  that  of  a  lighter  character. — M. 

Coronilla  Emerua.  — The  flowers  of  this,  like 
those  of  its  better  known  relative  C.  glauca,  are 
yellow,  but  one  great  point  of  difference  between 
the  two  is  that,  while  C.  glauca  requires  the  pro- 
tection of  a  greenhouse,  C.  Emerus  is  hardy,  at  all 
events  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  It  is  a 
first-rate  subject  for  planting  on  dry  sunny  soils, 
as  it  will  there  hold  its  own  and  flower  profusely — 
indeed,  far  more  freely  than  in  a  moister  spot.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and,  according 
to  Loudon,  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  1.596, 
but  at  the  present  day  it  is  almost  unknown. 
Though  there  is  a  great  wealth  of  yellow-flowered 
Leguminos;i3  at  this  season,  the  Coronilla  under 
notice  is  well  worth  a  place  in  gardens.  It  can  be 
readily  propagated  from  cuttings,  so  that  its  scar- 
city is  not  due  to  any  difficulty  in  increasing  it. — T. 

Sun  Roses  (Helianthemums). — For  planting  on 
a  dry  sunny  bank,  where  early  morning  effect  is 
the  principal  consideration,  few  subjects  make  a 
grander  display  at  this  season  of  the  year,  than  the 
Sun  Roses  (Helianthemums),  as  while  still  moist 
with  the  morning's  dew  they  are  all  fully  expanded, 
and  by  mid-day  they  are  either  wholly  or  partially 
closed,  to  awake  early  on  the  morrow  again  in  full 
beauty.  There  is  a  great  variety  in  colour  to  be 
found  amongst  them,  varying  from  white  to  crim- 
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SOD,  while  the  different  shades  of  yellow,  orange, 
and  bronze  are  also  represented.  Where  planted 
on  a  sloping  bank,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  place  a 
few  large  stones  around,  as  they  prevent  too  rapid 
an  evaporation  ;  besides  this,  the  blooms  are  not  so 
liable  to  be  splashed  during  heavy  rains.  On  some 
of  the  chalky  Surrey  hills,  where  little  else  will  thrive, 
the  common  yellow-flowered  H.  valgare  will  both 
grow  and  flower  well. — T. 


NOTES  FROM  HOLWOOD  PARK. 
The  Manna  or  Flowering  Ash  (Fraxinus  Ornus) 
is  now  very  ornamental,  the  immense  panicles  of 
pure  white  or  faintly  tinged  with  green  petaliferons 
flowers  being  so  thickly  produced  on  the  tree  as 
almost  to  hide  the  foliage  from  sight.  It  is  a 
miniature  common  Ash  in  appearance,  of  neat  habit, 
and  with  a  well-rounded  and  shapely  head.  Oar 
largest  specimen,  which  is  growing  on  the  lawn  in 
front  of  Hollydale  House,  is  some  30  feet  in  height, 
with  a  stem  girthing  nearly  5  feet  at  a  yard  from 
the  ground,  and  a  spread  of  branches  covering  a 
space  of  27  feet  in  diameter.  The  soil  is  fairly  good 
loam,  resting  at  no  great  depth  on  rough  greenish 
gravel.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  so  distinct  and 
ornamental  a  tree  is  not  of  tener  seen  in  our  gardens 
and  grounds.  I  feel  sure  that  could  some  of  our 
tree  and  shrub  lovers  see  this  Hollydale  specimen 
of  the  Flowering  Ash  they  would  not  be  long  with- 
out a  plant.     It  is  easily  grown  and  quite  hardy. 

The  Judas  Tree  (Cercis  siliquastrum),  although 
of  a  rather  ungainly  habit,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  showy  and  ornamental  of  our  hardy  trees. 
A  specimen  of  some  20  feet  in  height  and  nearly 
as  much  in  spread  of  its  irregularly  arranged 
branches  in  the  pinetum  here  is  very  showy,  the 
great  wealth  of  rosy  purple  flowers  on  the  al- 
most leafless  branches  being  remarkably  conspicu- 
ous. Both  the  old  and  young  wood  ii  fascicled 
with  the  pretty  (1  jwers,  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  a  Daphne  or  the  fruit  on  theSeaBackthorn.  But, 
apart  altogether  from  the  flowers,  the  leaves  are 
highly  interesting  in  being,  both  in  colour  and 
shape,  so  different  from  those  of  our  commonly 
cultivated  tree.  Above  the  leaves  are  of  a  metallic 
hue — bluish  or  bronzy,  while  underneath  they  are 
grass-green.  A  few  of  the  flowers  mixed  up  with 
salad  impart  to  that  dainty  dish  a  flivour  that  is 
not  procurable  by  any  other  means. 

The  Umbrella  Tree  (Magnolia  tripetala),  with 
its  12-inch  long,  shining  leaves  and  large  white  and 
delicionsly  scented  flowers,  should  be  far  oftener 
met  with  in  our  parks  and  fields  than  it  is  at  present, 
for,  judging  from  some  specimens  here,  it  is  easily 
grown,  and  occupies  the  front  rank  as  an  orna- 
mental tree.  I  suppose  that  the  name  of  Umbrella 
Tree  was  given  on  account  of  the  leaves  being 
crowded  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  as  they 
at  first  grow  upright,  and  ultimately  bend  back- 
wards and  outwards,  an  umbrella  shape  is  assumed. 
It  is  growing  in  good  loam,  and  in  a  semi-shady 
and  dampish  position  near  the  banks  of  a  lake. 
Near  to  it  is  a  giant  specimen  of  M.  corJata,  a  rare 
tree  in  our  English  woodlands,  and  which  at  the 
present  time  is  literally  loaded  with  flowers,  these 
having  a  delicious  smell,  particularly  in  the  evening. 
It  is  between  "lO  feet  and  60  feet  in  height,  and  the 
thickly-leaved  branches  form  a  pleasing  shady 
canopy  of  45  feet  in  diameter.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  rather  inconspicuous  when  compared 
with  those  of  some  of  the  other  species. 

The  Indian  Bean  (Catalpa  bignonioides)  is  well 
represented  in  a  sturdy,  far  branched  specimen  of 
{ally  -10  feet  in  height.  This  is  a  tree  that  may 
well  bs  said  to  be  as  handsome  as  it  is  distinct,  for 
the  large  leaves  and  terminal  panicles  of  curiously 
coloured  white,  tinted  with  violet,  and  richly 
speckled  with  yellow  and  purple  in  the  throat, 
flowers  have  a  very  distinct  and  unusual  appear- 
ance. This  tree  is  growing  on  the  lawn  at  Holly- 
dale House  in  a  warm  and  partly  shady  sitnation, 
and  amongst  loam  and  gravel  in  about  equal  pro 
portions.  The  fine  tree  in  the  grounds  at  Baronhill, 
in  Anglesey,  is  the  only  one  I  know  of  that  ap- 
proaches in  dimensions  the  Hcllydale  specimen. 

The  purple  Laburnum  (L.  Adami)  is  a  charm- 
ing hybrid,  and  is  just  now  flowering  prof usely  in 


the  grounds  at  Holwood.  The  rich  pinky  purple 
flowers  intermixed  with  the  normal  yellow  have  a 
most  curious  and  taking  appearance.  The  tree  is 
some  15  feet  in  height,  5  feet  of  the  lower  portion 
bearing  the  normal  yellow  flowers,  the  mid  5  feet 
the  pinky  purple  of  L.  Adami,  and  the  top  portion 
same  as  the  lower.  Occupying,  as  it  does,  a  con- 
spicuous position  on  the  margin  of  one  of  the  drives, 
the  curious  combination  of  flowers  is  well  shown  off, 
particularly  as  the  plant  is  backed  up  by  big  sombre- 
foliaged  Hollies  and  Beeches.  It  is  a  plant  that 
should  be  oftener  seen  than  it  is,  being  easily  grown, 
quite  hardy,  and  a  great  curiosity  in  its  parti-col- 
oured flowers. 

The  Ailanto,  oe  Tree  of  Heaven  (Ailantus 
glandulosa),  although  of  Japanese  origin,  is  quite 
hardy  enough  for  the  warmer  parts  of  this  country. 
If  only  for  the  huge  leaves,  which  are  sometimes  a 
couple  of  feet  in  length,  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  collection.  The  flowers  are  greenish  and 
rather  inconspicuous.  It  is  a  tree  of  particular 
value,  inasmuch  as  it  does  well  either  as  a  town  or 
as  a  seaside  tree. 

The  Mexican  deciduous  Citpress  (Taxodium 
mexicannm),  although  of  no  value  as  a  flowering 
tree,  is  yet  one  of  our  handsomest  Conifers  when 
coming  into  leaf,  or  again  when  the  foliage  is  dying 
off  in  autumn.  At  the  present  time,  the  beautiful 
tint  of  the  Pea-green  leaves  when  fully  exposed  to  the 
sunlight  is  charming,  and  imparts  to  the  whole  tree 
a  most  distinct  and  refined  appearance.  Then  in 
autumn,  when  the  leaves  turn  of  a  bronzy  pink,  the 
tree  has  an  appearance  for  which  it  would  be  vain 
to  elejt  a  compeer.  A  beautiful  specimen,  one  of 
the  largest  in  this  country,  ornaments  the  lawn  here, 
and  I  can  notice  the  appearance  of  buttresses  along 
the  roots. 

The  Nettle  Tree  (Celtis  australis)  is  not  very 
often  seen  in  our  shrubberies,  but  that  it  well  de- 
serves a  place  I  am  fully  convinced.  The  flowers 
are  greenish  white;  while  the  leaves,  to  save  trouble 
in  describing,  may  be  likened  to  those  of  our  com- 
mon Nettle.  The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  small 
black  berries,  which  are  ornamental. 

A.  D.  Webster. 


Beautiful  Maples. — Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
treme elegance  and  beauty  of  many  of  the  varieties 
of  the  Japanese  Acer  palmatum,  it  is  not  often  that 
they  are  used  for  giving  lightness  and  freedom  to 
the  garden  scenery.  There  seems  tj  be  an  idea 
that  they  are  too  tender  to  stand  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  English  winter,  but  ample  evidence  can  be 
brought  to  show  that  this  is  entirely  without 
foundation.  In  the  exposed,  but  picturesque,  nur- 
sery of  Messrs.  Veitch  at  Coombe  Wood  there  are 
large  trees  of  Acer  palmatum  that  have  weathered 
many  an  English  winter  far  better  than  things  con- 
sidered much  hardier.  There  are  two  large  trees  of 
it  that  suggest  how  admirably  it  is  fitted  for  the 
garden,  as  the  lobed  leaves  are  abundantly  pro- 
duced, and  in  fine  contrast  to  those  of  such  as  A.  p. 
dissectum.  A.  p.  palmatifidum  has  deeply  cut  leaves 
of  a  beautiful  pale  green;  laciniatum  has  also  leaves 
with  broader  lobes  and  of  a  cheerful  green,  the 
young  shoots  coloured  with  red;  lobum  is  almost 
entirely  green,  with  scarcely  any  pink  to  the  young 
growth.  The  most  brilliant  perhaps  of  all  is  Acer 
p.  sanguineum,  which  is  peculiarly  beautiful  when 
the  sun  shines  fully  upon  the  deep  reddish  crimson 
leaves;  it  looks  as  if  on  fire.  Some  specimens  on  a 
slope  in  the  nursery  are  quite  a  feature.  Sandy 
loam  suits  these  Maples. 

Hardiness  of  the  Furze. — I  quite  agree  with 
all  that  "  J.  B.  W."  says  in  The  Garden,  June  9 
(p.  539),  as  to  the  hardiness  of  Furze.  Both  the 
single  and  double-flowered  kinds  are  often  killed 
wholesale  by  frost  in  East  Anglia,  a  much  lower 
altitude  than  the  1000  feet  specified  by  "J.  B.  W." 
Neither  do  I  think  there  is  any  appreciable  diffe- 
rence between  the  hardiness  of  the  double  and  single- 
flowered  forms.  Practically,there  is  a  wide  difference 
in  the  facility  of  replacing  the  two.  The  double- 
flowered  form  has  to  be  increased  by  cuttings,  and 
where  it  is  grown  to  any  considerable  extent,  batches 
of  these  should  be  put  in  every  year,  for  it  seldom 
breaks  so  freely  from  the  root-stock  as  the  single 


form,  and,  of  course,  there  are  no  seedlings.  Even 
the  single  Furze,  however,  when  severely  frozen, 
often  refuses  to  break  afresh,  and  the  grower  has 
to  wait  patiently  tiU  natural  seedlings  spring  up  to 
clothe  the  ground  that  has  been  cleared  through 
cold.  Furze  seems  frequently  killed  in  large  masses 
by  a  little  over  20°  of  frost,  while  black  frost  reach- 
ing from  20°  to  zero  mostly  works  great  havoc  and 
destruction  among  the  Furze.  A  coat  of  snow,  if 
suflaciently  thick,  renders  Furze  invulnerable  against 
the  severest  winter.  Has  "J.  B.  W."  or  others 
noticed  that  the  older  the  Furze  (double  or  single- 
flowered)  the  more  susceptible  to  injury  from  severe 
cold? — HOBTUS. 


Orchids. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

So  far  we  have  had  very  little  summer  weather ;  in 
fact,  circumstances  upon  the  whole  have  favoured 
the  Orchids  in  all  three  divisions.  Those  cultivated 
in  what  is  termed  the  cool  house  do  not  like  exces- 
sive heat  certainly,  but,  so  far  as  one  may  venture 
to  remark  after  many  years'  experience,  I  would  say 
that  they  do  not  suffer  so  much  as  some  people 
suppose.  I  have  always  been  located  in  a  hot  and 
also  a  dry  district,  and  have  not  only  attended  to 
the  daily  wants  of  cool  Orchids,  but  have  repotted 
both  Odontoglossums  and  Masdevallias  in  the  hottest 
and  the  coldest  weather,  and  have  not  found  any 
difference  in  the  future  well-being  of  the  plants. 
The  principal  thing  is  to  see  that  the  atmosphere  is 
moist  enough,  and  that  the  surface  of  the  material  in 
which  the  plants  are  potted  consists  of  damp  and 
living  Sphagnum.  When  the  Sphagnum  dies,  it  is 
a  sign  that  there  is  something  wrong.  Either  the 
plants  have  not  received  enough  water,  or  the  water 
itself  has  contained  either  lime  or  chalk,  which  are 
undoubtedly  injurious.  I  would,  in  building  Orchid 
houses,  suggest  the  desirability  of  always  providing 
sufficient  rain-water  tanks  to  catch  all  the  rain  that 
falls  on  the  roof  glass.  We  have  large  tanks  built 
of  bricks  set  in  cement  and  lined  with  Portland 
cement.  It  is  very  important  to  have  a  good  founda- 
tion on  which  to  build,  because  if  it  gives  way  in 
the  least,  cracks  are  made  in  the  brickwork,  the 
water  escapes,  and  it  is  necessary  to  empty  the 
tanks  and  make  good  the  damaged  parts,  and  this 
may  have  to  be  done  more  than  once. 

As  I  write  these  lines  the  weather  is  not  at  all 
warm,  and  the  rainfall  is  causing  a  very  moist 
atmosphere  out  of  doors,  circumstances  very  favour- 
able indeed  for  the  repotting  of  cool  house  or  any 
other  Orchids.  What  does  much  harm  to  this 
section  of  plants  is  leaving  the  spikes  too  long  upon 
them.  Many  species  produce  large  and  heavy 
spikes  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  bulbs  from  which 
they  have  issued.  And  not  only  so,  but  some  of 
them  will  remain  in  perfect  condition  after  the 
flowers  open  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  months. 
The  bulbs  of  Odontoglossnm  crispum  will  some- 
times shrink  considerably  when  a  large  spike  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  with  the  flowers  open  on  it 
for  weeks.  If  a  valuable  variety  is  likely  to  get 
into  this  plight  it  is  better  to  cut  the  spikes  off. 
Oncidinm  macranthum  will  suffer  even  more.  If 
the  spikes  of  this  species  emerge  from  the  side  of 
the  bulb  in  September  they  continue  to  grow  for 
nine  months  before  the  flowers  open,  and  these 
will  remain  in  beauty  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
longer.  We  have  one  specimen  plant,  which  I  have 
found  necessary  to  rest  for  a  year  by  cutting  off  the 
flower  spikes.  Other  Oncidiums  such  as  0.  incurvum 
will  take  nearly  as  long  from  the  time  the  spikes  first 
show  themselves  until  the  flowers  fade.  This  may 
probably  tell  more  against  the  plants  during  hot 
summer  weather  than  it  would  in  autumn  or  spring. 
Cool-house  Orchids  that  succeed  best  in  the  Cat- 
tleya  house  during  winter  should  be  placed  in  the 
coolest  house  now,  as  there  the  temperature  will  be 
what  they  most  require.  Odontoglossnm  vexillarium, 
0.  Harryanum,  O.  Phalfenopsis,  &c.,  are  all  migratory 
species  in  England.  It  is  also  a  good  time  of  the 
year  for  repotting  some  of  the  Cattleyas.  They 
seem  to  start  into  growth,  or  at  least  the  roots  grow 
freely,  and  the  plants  are  soon  established.    The 
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great  wealth  of  bloom  produced  from  Cattleyas, 
Lasl'-s  &o,  will  be  over  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  .  gher  temperature,  as  well  as  a  more  moist 
atmospnere,  may  be  maintained.  In  reference  to 
the  repotting  of  Cattleyas  at  this  season,  I  may  say 
that  we  invariably  repot  a  goodly  number  in  June, 
and  they  do  well.  I  have  made  up  large  specimens 
of  C.  Mossiai  and  C.Mendeli  with  plants  taken  from 
smaller  pots,  left  them  so  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
taken  them  out  and  repotted  them  again,  and  they 
have  done  well  year  after  year.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  Masdevallias,  Oncidiums,  Cypripediums, 
&o.  The  main  point  is  to  see  that  the  work  is 
done  carefully,  and  that  the  plants  do  not  re- 
ceive any  check  from  lack  of  water  or  unsuit- 
able atmospheric  conditions.  I  may  also  add 
here  that  many  of  the  Mexican  Cattleyas  and 
Lselias  require  rather  different  treatment  from  that 
given  to  some  of  the  South  American  species,  the 
latter  being  so  much  more  easily  induced  to  flower. 
There   is   no   difficnlty  in  getting  good  flowering 


as  freely  in  winter  as  they  do  in  summer.  I  like  to 
repot  them  as  they  go  out  of  bloom,  and  when  any 
plants  have  grown  into  a  close  mass  they  should  be 
divided  by  pulling  the  parts  carefully  asunder  by 
hand.  They  wiU  not  stand  cutting  with  a  knife, 
as  this  severs  many  of  the  roots,  and  may  cause 
material  injury  to  the  plants.  I  may  add  here 
that  Masdevallias  are  also  injured  by  being 
separated  with  a  knife.  They  readily  part 
asunder  at  a  joint  when  broken  up  by  hand,  and  if 
the  work  is  carefully  done  they  start  into  growth 
very  speedily.  Cypripediums  require  considerable 
supplies  of  water  at  this  season,  and  recently  shifted 
plants  may  require  it  almost  daily.  Plants  requiring 
much  water  must  also  have  the  drainage  seen  to. 
In  most  instances  the  pots  are  filled  to  half  their 
depth  with  clean  drainage,  and  quite  half  the 
material  used  for  potting  should  be  Sphagnum  Moss, 
the  other  half  fibrous  peat,  torn  up  from  the  squares 
by  hand ;  plenty  of  broken  potsherds  may  be  mixed 
with  it,  and  some  nodules  of  charcoal.    In  this 


Odontoglossum  Roezli  is  our  favourite  warm 
house  Orchid ;  all  the  plants  have  now  very  nearly 
gone  out  of  bloom,  but  for  many  months  they  have 
filled  the  house  with  a  delicate  rose-water  perfume. 
The  flowers  also  last  long  in  beauty,  and  a  succes- 
sion is  maintained  for  many  months  after  the  main 
bloom  is  over.  To  guard  against  thrips  we  now  dip  all 
the  plants  quite  overhead  in  a  solution  of  soft-soapy 
water  and  tobacco  liquor.  All  of  the  plants  requiring 
repotting  will  be  seen  to  at  once,  and  those  that  do 
not  need  this  attention  will  be  surface-dressed.  All 
Dendrobiums  needing  repotting,  or  requiring  to  be 
placed  in  teak  baskets,' should  also  be  seen  to,  and 
be  pushed  into  growth  as  rapidly  as  possible.  They 
require  a  warm  position  in  the  warmest  house. 
Vanda  teres  is  now  going  out  out  of  bloom  ;  this  we 
place  close  to  the  roof-glass  in  a  warm  place,  and  do 
not  shade  much.  It  is  also  syringed  daily  with 
tepid  rain  water.  Oncidium  ampliantum  majus  is 
also  pushed  on  now  in  a  high  temperature ;  and,  in 
fact,  aU  such  plants  requiricg  to  make  their  growth 


Hydrangea  hortensis  as  a  lawn  plant.     (See  p.  5S9.) 


sheaths  on  C.  Mossiir,  Mendeli,  Triana3,  &c.  Those  I 
find  most  difficult  to  flower  are  the  white  forms  of 
Laslia  anceps  and  L.  majalis,  but  the  difficulty  is 
overcome  by  placing  them  in  a  light  airy  position, 
and  practically  unshaded.  If  shading  is  used  it 
should  only  be  for  a  short  time  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  in  very  hot  weather.  They  also  require  to  be 
kept  very  cool  and  dry  in  winter.  We  have  a  lot 
of  L.  majalis,  and  very  few  plants  have  missed 
flowering ;  these  and  others  of  the  same  genus 
require  to  be  repotted  but  once  in  two  years. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  look  over  all  the  occupants 
of  the  East  India  house.  The  popular  subjects  at 
present  are  Cypripediums,  and  the  warmest  house 
contains  a  goodly  number  of  them.  They  are 
plants  that  cannot  be  .said  to  have  a  resting  period 
in  the  sense  that  Orchids  with  large  pseudo-bulbs 
require  rest  — in  fact  most  of  them  continue  to  grow 


mixture  we  have  an  excellent  material  for  nearly  all 
the  Cypripediums.  A  few  of  them,  such  as  C. 
niveum,  C.  Spioerianum,  &c  ,  may  be  benefited  by 
having  some  turfy  loam,  composed  of  tough  fibre 
from  an  upland  pasture,  added  to  it.  In  parting 
these  plants,  it  must  have  been  obseived  that  the 
dividtd  portions  have  sometimes  very  few  fibrous 
roots,  not  enough  to  keep  the  plants  in  an  upright 
petition,  and  when  water  is  applied  they  may  fall 
over.  All  tuch  plants  should  have  two  neat  sticks 
inserted  in  the  potting  material,  one  at  each  side  of 
the  plant,  and  if  a  single  leaf  on  each  side  is  tied 
to  the  sticks  the  plant  will  be  quite  safe.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  culture  of 
Orchids.  The  plants  must  either  be  fulliciently 
firm  after  potting  to  remain  in  an  upright  position, 
or  they  must  be  made  so.  They  cannot  thrive  unless 
anchored  fiimly  to  the  soil. 


are    in    a  warm    house    and    well    supplied  with 
moisture.  J.  Douglas. 


Orchids  in  flower  in  "my  garden."— The 
glass  houses  in  Mr.  Smee's  garden  are  not  grouped 
together,  but  they  occur  here  and  there  throughout 
the  grounds.  Amongst  the  numerous  plants  to  be 
found  htre  is  a  somewhat  extensive  collection  of 
Orchids  exceedingly  well  grown  and  flowered. 
At  the  blooming  season  they  are  removed  to  a  large 
stove  in  which  are  grown  in  pots  acd  planted  out 
numerous  Kerns  of  various  kinds,  whilst  overhead 
are  trained  flowering  climbers  in  great  iiuantity. 
Amongst  these  Ferns  the  floweiing  Orchids  are  ar- 
ranged, and  produce  a  wonderfully  charming  effect. 
Conspicuous  was  a  vast  quantity  of  Cattleja  Mossiic 
in  great  variety  (I  am  pleased  to  see  this  beautiful 
old  kind  becoming  sgaiu  such  a  great  favourite); 
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C.  Sohrcederie,  with  its  sweet  perfume  of  new 
hay,  was  also  here,  as  also  its  rarer  variety  albes- 
cens and  some  very  fine  forms  of  C.  Mendeli.  Mas- 
devallias  and  Odontoglossums  in  quantity,  many 
Onoidinms,  the  pretty  ThuniaMarshalliana,  Ly caste 
Skinneri  and  L.  Deppei,  and  numerous  forms  of 
Cattleya  gigas  were  also  to  be  seen.  Cattleya  gigas 
is  well  grown  here,  producing  annually  quantities  of 
large,  handsome  flowers,  which  appeared  to  me 
exceedingly  early.  These  plants  are  grown  close  to 
the  glass,  so  that  they  may  obtain  as  much  light 
as  possible.  They  still  confirm  my  previous  state- 
ments, that  it  is  not  the  form  with  the  large,  club- 
shaped  bulbs  that  blooms  the  most  freely.  Besides 
these  werequantities  of  such  plants  as  fine  varieties 
of  DendrobiumthyrsiBorum,  D.  moschatum,  D.  cari- 
niferam,  Laslia  majalis,  and  hosts  of  other  carious 
and  beautiful  kinds. 

Anguloa  intermedia. — This  is  a  hybrid  re- 
cently named  and  exhibited  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of 
Chelsea,  the  plant  having  been  some  ten  or  eleven 
years  growing  from  the  seedling  state  before  it  de- 
veloped its  flowers.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  A.  Clowesi  and  A.  Rackeri.  The  individual 
flowers  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  A.  eburnea, 
the  ground  colour  creamy  white,  profusely  spotted 
on  the  inside  with  soft  crimson,  and  fluslied  with 
rose  round  the  edge ;  the  spotting  shows  through  to 
the  inside,  which  is  pale  olive-green  or  dull  brown  ; 
the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  are  also  heavily  spotted  in 
the  same  manner,  the  front  lobe  being  narrow  and 
of  a  deep  orange  colour.  The  flowers  are  very  fra- 
grant. It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  hybridiser 
at  home  has  been  forestalled  by  natural  agency,  for 
in  Mr.  Measures'  garden  at  Streatham  there  is  an 
imported  plant  of  the  same  variety  flowering,  and 
it  flowered  in  the  same  collection  last  year.  This 
affords  clear  proof  that  new  Orchids  are  continually 
being  produced  by  intercrossing  in  a  state  of  Nature, 
and  thus  cur  supply  of  new  kinds  is  practically  un- 
limited. In  home-raised  hybrids,  however,  there 
will  always  be  an  advantage,  as  the  parents  for 
crossing  can  be  selected  with  forethought  and  skill. 

SEORT  NU'IMS.— ORCHIDS. 


Cypripedium  sellig-erum  majus  has  a  far  larger 
flower  than  that  of  the  type,  and  tho  colour  is  also  deeper. 
It  is  a  bold  Lady  Slipper. 

The  singular  Nanodes  Medusae  is  flowering  in 
the  Chelsea  nursery  of  .Mfssrs.  Veitch.  Its  crimson  flowers 
were  fully  described  in  The  Garden,  p.  495. 

Odontoglossums  are  now  flowering  freely  with  the 
Messrs.  Veitch  ;  there  are  several  viiieties  of  O.  Alexandrse, 
Halli,  and  cordatum.  all  bearing  strong  racemes  of  bloom. 

Cypripedium  Parlshi,  now  in  bloom,  is  not  often 
seen.  The  flowers  are  greenish  in  the  sepals,  and  the  twisted 
tail-like  petals  are  deep  crimson,  the  lip  green  and  purple. 

Thunia  Bensonise  is  in  bloom  now,  and  is  a  beauti- 
ful species  of  the  character  of  T.  alba  in  appearance,  but 
the  flowers  are  rich  magenta.  T.  Marshalliana  is  conspicuous 
for  its  beautifully  frilled  orjinge  lip. 

Phajus  tuberculosus  has  flowers  over  2  inches  across 
and  pure  white  sepals  and  petals,  tho  lip  being  very  richly 
coloured,  yellow,  spotted  with  duU  crimson;  the  front  lobe 
white,  dotted  with  rose-purple.  It  is  in  flower  with  the 
Messrs.  Veiteh. 

Cattleya  Blunti-— This  is  certainly  the  purest  white 
foim  of  this  genus,  tho  whole  flower  being  pure,  without 
sn  ,t  or  shade  of  colour,  saving  a  few  lines  of  pale  yellow 
ciuite  at  the  base  of  the  throat.  It  is  a  viiiety  of  C.  Mendeli 
anil  is  very  rare.  It  is  now  flowering  in  The  Wojdiands  col- 
lection at  streatham. 

Epidendrum  paytense.— This  belongs  to  the  slender- 
steuuned  set,  and  is  a  truly  charming  plant,  producing 
panicles  of  rich  deep  orange-yellow  flowers.  It  is  now 
flowering  in  Mr.  Smee's  garden,  and  is  well  deserving  more 
extended  cultivation,  especially  as  it  thiives  under  cool 
treatment. 

Cattleya  Aclandise.— I  recently  noted  a  superb 
form  of  this  species  iti  which  the  ground  colour  of 
the  fepals  and  petals  is  a  rich  deep  amber  or  Indian 
yellow,  upon  which  the  usual  dark  blotches  are  very 
conspicuous. — W.  H.  G. 

Plialsenopsis  speciosa.— This  is  a  species  too 
seldom  seen,  especially  such  a  fine  form  as  is  now 
flowering  in  Mr.  Smee's  garden,  in  which  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  ivory-white,  sparingly  blotched  with 
purplish  magenta.  Phalionopsids  appear  to  thrive  well 
in  this  garden,  although  at  present  the  plants  arc  not 
exceptional  in  size. 

Lselia  purpurata.— A  fine  form  of  this  is  now 
flowering  in  Mr.  Tautz's  collection  at  Shepherd's  Bash. 
It  has  pure  white  sepals  and  petals  and  a  large  rich 


purple  lip,  the  throat  being  very  conspicuous  and  of  a 
bright  orange.  It  is  not  new,  however,  as  in  the 
course  of  my  travels  this  season  I  have  noted  the  same 
variety.  It  is,  nevertheless,  very  heautifcd  and  one  of 
the  showiest  forms  of  this  species. 

Aerides  expansum  Leonise  is  a  somewhat 
curious  kind.  I  recently  noted  it  flowering  in  Mr. 
James'  nursery  at  Norwood.  It  hears  a  many-flowered 
raceme,  the  flowers  being  large  and  much  expanded, 
the  ground  colour  white,  tipped  and  spotted  with  rosy 
purple.  It  is  a  showy  plant  belonging  to  the  A.  fal- 
catum  gi'oup. — W.  H.  G. 

A  blue-flowered  Cattleya. — Are  we  to  have  a 
genuine  blue-flowered  form  of  this  genus  ?  Improbable 
as  I  should  have  thought  this  some  time  ago,  I  begin 
to  waver  in  my  faith  from  seeing  a  fine  form  of  C. 
Wameri,  in  which  the  interior  portion  of  the  hp  was 
pure  slate  colour  or  lilac,  tinged  with  blue.  The 
shade  of  colour  is  certainly  a  more  decided  blue  than 
was  that  of  the  first  of  the  blue  Chinese  Primulas, 
which  have  rapidly  developed  towards  the  desired 
shade  of  colour.  Truly  a  blue  Cattleya  would  be  a 
grand  acquisition. — W.  H.  G. 

Maxillaria  Sanderiana.— This  species  is  now 
flowering  in  several  collections.  It  produces  a 
large  and  beautiful  flower,  which,  however,  is  sub- 
ject to  considerable  diiierences  in  its  markings.  A 
good  form  of  it  was  figured  in  The  Garden,  July 
23,  1887.  The  most  rational  manner  of  growing 
this  species  is  in  an  open  hanging  basket,  as  Ihe 
flowers  naturally  take  a  downward  direction,  and 
protrude  from  the  bottom,  after  the  manner  of  a 
Stanhopea.  Years  ago  Mr.  Biteman  said  we  had 
in  cultivation  only  the  very  worst  types  of  this 
genus,  and  this  plant  would  appear  to  verify  his 
statement.  Three  kinds  now  known  are  worthy  of 
a  place  in  every  collection,  ;  c  ,  M.  grandiflora,  M. 
venusta,  and  M.  Sanderiana. 

Brassavola  Digbyana. — This  is  always  a  rare 
plant  and  a  very  shy  bloomer,  although  it  has  been 
an  inhabitant  of  our  Orchid  houses  for  many  years. 
The  finest  specimen  which  I  have  ever  seen  formerly 
existed  in  the  Kew  collection ;  it  was  also  a  very  fine 
variety,  but  it  produced  very  few  blooms.  In  habit 
of  growth  it  resembles  a  Cattleya  or  Laslia,  to  which 
latter  genus  it  has  recently  been  removed,  the  bulbs 
and  foliage  being  covered  with  a  glaucous  hue;  the 
flowers  are  very  Cattleya-like  in  shape,  and  are 
some  5  inches  or  6  inches  across,  solitary  and  very 
fragrant;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  spreading  and 
of  a  yellowish  green;  lip  very  large,  heart-shaped, 
flat,  and  creamy  white,  with  a  deep  fringe  all  round. 
It  is  a  native  of  Honduras. — W.  H.  G. 

Ansectochilus.— It  is  quite  refreshing  to  find 
these  plants  now-a-days  in  cultivation,  so  much 
have  they  been  ignored  of  late  years.  There  are, 
however,  some  few  species  in  Mr.  Smee's  garden, 
and  I  believe  he  is  determined  to  make  a  specialty 
of  them.  I  heartily  wish  him  success,  for  no  plants 
that  I  know  possess  such  exquisitely  beautiful  foli- 
age. In  the  old  days  when  I  used  to  have  a  large 
collection  of  them,  I  found  that  to  allow  them  to 
flower  was  very  weakening,  although  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  naturally  the  same  plants  do 
not  live  long,  but  flower  and  die  away,  the  seedlings 
coming  up  to  take  their  places. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Schilleriana.— This  is  a  rare  and  vari- 
able plant,  supposed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between 
C.  Aclandiic  and  C.  guttata,  but  it  partakes  more  of 
the  habit  of  the  first  named  parent,  as  well  as  in  the 
shape  of  its  large  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  undulated,  spreading,  and  usually  of  a  rich 
bronzy-purple,  more  or  less  heavily  spotted ;  lip 
large,  three  -  lobed,  the  side  lobes  rolled  over  the 
column  and  white  outside,  streaked  inside  with 
yellow  and  purple,  the  anterior  lobe  large  and  flat, 
fringed  at  the  edge,  of  a  rich  crimson-purple,  tra- 
versed with  radiating  lines  of  white,  disc  yellow. 
It  requires  about  the  same  treatment  as  C.  Aolandiic, 
Good  varieties  of  this  plant  were  recently  flower- 
ing in  Mr.  Smee's  garden,  and  also  in  that  of  Mr. 
Cannon's  collection  at  Merton,  in  Surrey.  This 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Liclia  Sohilleriana, 
which  belongs  to  the  L.  elegans  set  of  plants. 

Cattleya  nobilior.— This  somewhat  rare  plant 
is  now  flowering  in  Mr.  Bachan's  collection  at 
Southampton,  as  its  flowers  are  amongst  a  gather- 
ing of  blooms  recently  received.     It  is  nearly  re- 


lated to  C.  Walkeriana.  as  is  evident  by  it^j»bit  of 
flowering,  like  that  plant,  on  stems  disUf?^"'jrom 
the  growth.  The  flowers  are  produced ^I^^J*  ^°d 
three  together  on  a  spike,  each  measuring  upwards 
of  4  inches  across;  the  sepals  and  petals  in  this 
variety  are  deep  rose  colour,  thick  and  fleshy  In 
texture ;  lip  three-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  petals,  and  bearing  a  large 
primrose-coloured  blotch  in  the  centre,  through 
which  run  various  crimson  and  lilac  lines.  It  is  a 
native  of  Brazil. 

Cattleya  dolosa,  which  is  now  flowering  in  the 
nursery  o£  Mr.  James  at  Norwood,  is  quite  distinct 
from  C.  nobilior.  C.  dolosa  is  a  dwarf  species,  with 
somewhat  the  habit  of  C.  Walkeriana,  but  from 
which  it  diflfers  materially,  inasmuch  as  its  flowers 
are  not  produced  from  an  abortive  or  special  stem, 
but  upon  a  fully  developed  pseudo-bulb.  The 
flowers  are  slightly  smaller  than  those  of  nobilior, 
of  a  soft  rosy  lilac  colour ;  the  lip  is  three-lobed, 
middle  lobe  rosy  magenta,  with  a  yellow  stain  on 
the  disc.  It  comes  from  the  province  of  Minas,  in 
Brazil,  and  is  by  no  means  a  common  species  in 
cultivation. 


Books. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ORCHIDACEOl'S  PLANTS.'* 
The  third  part  of  this  work,  containing  the  genera 
Dendrobium,  Bolbophyllum,  and  Cirrhopetalum,  has 
jast  reached  us.  It  is  compiled  on  the  same  careful 
plan  as  the  two  preceding  parts,  and  contains  two 
coloured  maps  illustrating  the  general  distribution 
of  the  different  species.  It  is  also  accompanied  by 
numerous  well-executed  woodcuts,  principally  of 
the  different  sections  of  the  genus  Dendrobium, 
whilst  the  cultural  details  are  full  and  ample.  Of 
the  large  and" beautiful  genus  of  Dendrobes  there 
are  nearly  150  species  and  varieties  enumerated,  of 
which  about  sixteen  are  home-raised  hybrids.  Den- 
drobiums  have  only  contributed  one  or  two  natural 
hybrids,  which  is  a  curious  fact,  and  vastly  at 
variance  with  the  western  genus  Odontoglossum. 
Of  this  quantity  of  Dendrobes  about  forty  find  a 
home  in  the  province  of  Burmah,  which  appears  to 
be  a  perfect  Eldorado  in  this  genus.  Of  the  forty 
Burmese  kinds  we  are  indebted  to  the  exertions 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parish  for  the  discovery  and  in- 
troduction of  nearly  a  half.  Bolbophyllum  and 
Cirrhopetalum  are  somewhat  small  genera,  but 
further  research  will  in  all  probability  add  con- 
siderably to  the  kinds  hitherto  known.  These 
genera,  especially  the  latter,  contain  many  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  plants,  and  their  beauty  of  colour 
and  curious  structure  should  obtain  for  them  more 
extended  culture. 


THE  ORCHID  ALBUM. 
The  May  number  of  the  Orchid  Allium  contains  the 
following  descriptions  :^ 

L.ELii  ANCEi-s  Stella. — This  is  a  very  beautiful 
form  of  the  white  L.tlia  anceps.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  broad  and  pure  white,  lip  white,  disc  and 
throat  stained  with  yellow,  the  latter  marked  with 
radiating  lines  of  purple.  It  flowered  in  Mr.  Gaskell's 
collection  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year. 

MoBMODES  PARDINUM.— A  showy  member  of  a 
somewhat  neglected  genus,  producing  dense  racemes 
of  flowers,  which  are  rich  deep  yellow  profusely 
spotted  with  brownish  crimson.  It  is  a  plant  which 
enjoys  strong  heat  and  moisture  when  growing,  and 
a  decided  season  of  rest.  It  is  well  grown  and 
flowered  in  Mr.  Law-Schofield's  collection  at  Man- 
chester. 

L.?!LiA  elegans  Moebeniana.— This  is  a  superb 
form  of  the  species  belonging  to  the  prasiata  sec- 
tion. It  is,  however,  very  much  richer  and  deeper 
in  colour,  the  lip  being  intensely  deep  in  its 
markings. 

Dendrobium  Kingianum  album.  —  A  long- 
spiked  form  of  the  typical  Kingianum,  from  which 
it  differs  in  no  respect  saving  colour  and  in  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  grown.    The  flowers  are  pure 
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white.  It  blooms  daring  the  end  of  winter  and  early 
Bpring.  It  is  one  of  the  many  novelties  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Smee's  charming  garden  at  Carshalton. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


EOYAL  BOTANIC   SOCIEIY. 

June  20. 
Again  we  have  to  chronicle  a  success  as  regards 
the  show  itself,  but  the  miserably  cold  and  wet 
weather  resulted  naturally  in  a  comparatively  small 
attendance  of  visitors ;  and,  unfortunately,  in  the 
matter  of  weather,  the  Botanic  Society  have  a  poor 
record  for  1888.  The  exhibition  was  weak  in  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants — no  great  news  now-a-days, 
as  this  class  is  rapidly  going  out  of  cultivation,  but 
there  were  plenty  of  hardy  flowers,  cut  Roses,  Irises 
in  abundance,  and  a  fine  show  of  fruit  to  atone  for 
the  deficiency  in  other  respects.  Of  flowering  in- 
door plants  Orchids  were  perhaps  the  gayest, 
tuberous  Begonias  coming  next,  and  these  are  al- 
ways improving.  We  may  remark,  however,  that 
certificates  seem  to  have  been  recklessly  given; 
there  were  so  many  that  want  of  space  prevents 
special  mention  of  those  plants  recognised  in  this 
way.  This  wholesale  bestowal  of  certificates  lessens 
their  value ;  they  become  so  common  as  to  have  no 
real  worth.    Over  fifty  were  given. 

Obchids  were  in  abundance,  and  the  usual  bank 
was  filled  with  them.    Mr.  James  Cypher,  Chelten 
ham,  was  first  in  the  class  for  twelve  kinds,  and  he 
had  Caltleyas  Warneri,  Mendeli,  Mossiic,  and  San 
deriana  in  good  varieties ;  the  latter  is  especially 
rich,  the  lip  of  the  deepest   purple  with  a  pale, 
almost  white,  marginal  line ;  Dendrobium  Falconeri 
and  the  showy  orange-scarlet  Epidendrumvitellinum 
majus  were  represented  by  well-grown  specimens. 
The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  H.  James,  Castle  Nur- 
sery, Norwood,  and  amongst  the  plants  was  a  good 
example  of  Cypripedium  barbatum  nigrum,  which 
has  a  flower  of  a  rich  deep  brown  colour.     In  the 
amlateurs'  division,   Mr.   F.    Hill,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Henry  Little,  The  Barons,  Twickenham,was  the  most 
successful,  and  the  specimens  staged  were  exceed- 
ingly good,  especially  Cattleya  Warneri,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Cattleyas  in  bloom  now ;  Laslia 
purpurata,  Cattleya  Sanderiana  and  C.  imbrioata,  a 
supposed  hybrid  between  C.  amethystoglossa  and 
Lselia  elegans ;   sepals  and   petals  greyish  brown, 
spotted  irregularly  with  crimson ;  lip  deep  purple. 
For  a  collection  of  Dendrobiums  and  Cypripediuma, 
Mr.  F.  J.  Hill  was   first,  showing   the  beautiful, 
almost  pure  white  Cypripedium  niveum,  C.Veitchi, 
a  bright  coloured  form  of  C.  callosum,  and  Dendro- 
bium thyrsiflorum.     In  the  nurserymen's  class  for 
these  Orchids  Mr.  Cypher  was  to  the  front  with  an 
excellent  group,  comprising,  amongst  other  things, 
the  beautiful  Dendrobium  Bsnsonia;,  the  rose  and 
white  D.  tortile  roseum,  the  rich  yellow  D.  suavissi- 
mum,    and    the     bold,    striking    D.   Jamesianum. 
Mr.  Sander,  of    St.  Albans,   had  a  miscellaneous 
group  of  Orchids,  in  which  were  several  fine  forms 
of   Odontoglossnm  Alexandra?,   the   flowers    large, 
massive,  and  richly  spotted  in  some  instances.  There 
were  also  the  richly  coloured  Odontoglossum  corda- 
tum  splendens,  a  far  finer  flower  than  that  of  the 
type;  Phalscnopsis  Kimballiana, a  very  distinct  and 
beautiful  Phalainopsis,  the  flowers  very  neat,  rich 
yellow,  barred  with  brown,  the  lip  pale  rose-pink  ; 
b.  vexillariam  ruberrimum,  rich  rosy  red ;  and  O. 
Coradinei  hemileucum.a  distinct  variety  of  a  cheer- 
ful yellow  colour,  relieved  with  large  rich  brown 
blotches  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  few  irrepular 
spots  of  the  same  colour.    A  tilver  medal  was  giyan. 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Clapton,  had  a  n  m  irk- 
ably  gay  group,  in   which   were    richly  coloared 
forms  of  Cattleya  Mosbiic,  one  named  Claptonensis 
being    worthy    of    note,    and    one    known    as    C. 
Mendeli  I'lrthi.    This  reminds  one  of  the  beautiful 
C.  Rothschildiana;  it  is  very  bright,  the  frilled  lip 
rich  purple,  and  the  petals  broad  with  a  faint  tinge 
of  purple,  which  is  intensified  at  the  apex  of  each, 
'i'here  were  also  flowering  specimens  of  C.bellatulam, 
which  is  now  well  known  for  its  beauty  and  massive- 
ness  of  character.    The  award  of  a  silver  medal  was 
made.     The  group  of  Cattlejas  from  Mr.  Henry 


Little  contained  excellent  varieties  of  C.  Mossiae, 
Mendeli,  one  of  the  latter  section  named  flmbriata, 
having  a  flower  of  large  size,  with  the  sepals  and 
petals  of  a  lovely  rose  tint;  the  lip  deep  purple. 
There  were  also  good  forms  of  Lajlia  purpurata,  and 
a  useful  form  of  C.  Mendeli  named  H.  Little's  va- 
riety. A  silver  medal  was  awarded,  and  also  to  Mr. 
G.  Elliott,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Darnell,  Stamford 
Hill,  for  a  group  of  Orchids,  in  which  Cattleyas, 
Odontoglossum  Alexandrse,  and  Lielia  purpurata 
were  the  leading  kinds.  A  variety  of  Phalajaopsis 
speciosa  named  Imperatrix  came  from  Major- 
General  Berkeley,  Sibbertoft,  Market  Harboro' ;  it  is 
wholly  deep  rose-purple,  and  the  flowers  are  a  trifle 
larger  than  those  of  the  type.  The  well-arranged  group 
of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  llolloway,  contained 
mostly  Orchids,  of  which  the  most  striking  were 
Thunia  Bensonise,  the  finest  of  the  Thunias  for 
colour,  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossiie,  and  C.  War- 
neri, and  a  large  plant  of  Brassia  verrucosa,  also 
Cypripedium  bellatulam.  The  same  firm  had  in  the 
group  Leea  amabilis  splendens,  a  foliage  plant  of  a 
deep  brownish  colour,  the  young  growth  brighter, 
and  with  a  midrib  of  silvery  white,  and  Sarracenia 
Williamsi,  described  in  last  week's  Gakden.  A 
silver  medal  was  awarded. 

Hardy  flowers  we  expect  now,  and  they  were 
seen  to  advantage  on  this  occasion.     The  Iris  were 
admirably  and  largely  shown,  though,  except  the 
more  striking  of  the  German  varieties,  these  are  not 
"  show  "  flowers,  although  interesting.    For  twenty- 
four  trusses  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  of  Tottenham,  was  first,  and  he  had  large 
masses  of  such  lovely  plants  as  the  deep  blue  Cam- 
panula glomerata  dahurica,  the  yellow  Lilium  col- 
chicum,  the  white  semi-double  Chrysanthemum  Leu- 
canthemum,  the  orange-scarlet  Papaver  nudicaule 
miniatum,  and  Paionia  Whitleyi,  which  has  pinky 
white  guard  petals  and  a  yellow  centre.    Messr?. 
Paul    and  Son,  of    Cheshunt,    who  were  second, 
had  a  mass  of  the  purple-violet  flowered  Pelar- 
gonium platypetalum,  Dictamnus  fraxinella,  Couq- 
tess  of  Kintore  Pansy,  and  a  good  vaiiety  of  the 
double  Geum  coccineum,  the  flower  very  striking  by 
reason  of  its  brilliant,  rich  red  colour.     Messrs. 
Barr  and  Son,  of  Covent  Garden,  had  a  flne  show  of 
Iris,  Paionies,  and  other  flowers ;  Pa;onia  albiflora 
rosea,    rich    rose,   and  Lilium   davaricum   incom- 
parable,   rich    orange    and    scarlet,    were    worth 
a  note.    A  bronze  medal  was  awarded ;  and  Mr. 
T.   S.   Ware   had  a  similar    recognition,  showing 
Iceland  Poppies  in  variety,  and  Allium  Ostrowskia- 
num,  bearing  a   head  of  medium  sized  dull  rose 
flowers.    Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  had  Dianthus  plu- 
marius  annulatus,  a  free-flowering  Pink  with  white 
fringed  flowers,  having  a  deep  crimson  centre,  and 
the    white    Eamondia    pyrenaica ;    also    Dianthus 
Greivei,  rose  and  white;  D.  neglectus, rich  crimson; 
and  the  diminutive  Rosa  spinosissima  var.  pimper- 
neUifolia,  the  flower  a  little  larger  than  that  of  the 
Blackberry,  and  creamy  white.    Messr-a.  Collins  and 
Gabriel,  Waterloo  Road,  had  a  collection  of  Irises 
and  Pyrethrums,  the  flowers   well  developed  and 
the  colours  variou,».    The  same  firm  had  a  collection 
of  Pansies,  the  flowers  of  excellent  shape,  and,  in 
most  cases,  self  coloured.     There  was  good  com- 
petition in  the  class  for  a  collection  of  cut  spikes 
of  Iris,  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  coming  first,  and  Mr. 
T.   S.  Ware  second.      Messrs.   Kelway    and    Son, 
Langport,    Somerset,    exhibited  several    boxes   of 
Pyrethrums,  single  and  double-flowered,  showing 
how  much  this  flower  has  been  improved  in  shape 
and  colour.     CJueen  Sophia  is  a  double  variety  of 
superb  finish,  the  colour  of  a  light  pink;  the  single 
rich  pink  variety  Mr.  Santley  and  the  deep  single 
crimson-flowered  Duke  of  Connaught  were  great  ad- 
vances on  existing  kinds.    Wega  is  a  double  kind 
that  will  be  valued  for  its  colour;  the  double  P.nsony 
Princess  Maude  is  a  flower  of  immense  size  and 
of  delicate  colours ;  the  guard  petals  pinky  white, 
the   centre    cream  yellow ;   a    grand    Picony.     A 
silver    medal    was  given.     A   similar  award  went 
to  Messrs.  J.  Laing,  who   had  tuberous  Begonias 
and    Gloxinias  both  in   full  perfection.    Amongst 
the   Begonias    were    such    varieties    as    Camellia, 
deep  crimson;  Claribel,  salmon-pink,  white  centre; 
Duchess  of  Teck,  yellow,  and  Lord  Loughborough, 
scarlet;    Viscountess    Cranbrook,    bright    salmon- 


rose,  all  double  varieties  of  the  finest  shape. 
Amongst  the  single  forms  were  Lady  Iddesleigb, 
bnff-yellow.  Monarch,  crimson,  bright  and  hand- 
some. Gloxinias  Meteor,  rose,  and  Nabis,  white, 
spotted  with  purple,  were  also  good;  while  the 
same  firm  exhibited  several  Caladiums  of  great 
merit ;  Oriflamme,  dull  red,  and  La  Lorraine,  rich 
red,  were  notable  additions.  Messrs.  Cannell, 
of  Swanley,  also  showed  tuberous  Begonias,  of 
which  the  varieties  J.  E.  Midson,  single,  rich 
crimson ;  Prince  of  Orange,  single,  salmon  colour  ; 
Mrs.  Midson,  double  white;  Sir  J.  Pender,  double, 
salmon;  and  Mrs.  B.  Wynne,  delicate  salmon,  also 
double,  were  the  best. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  a 
largegroup.comprising  Japanese  Maples,  the  distinct 
Senecio  eljeagnifolia,  a  shrubby  plant,  with  ovate 
leaves  lined  with  brown  ;  the  delightfully  graceful 
Eulalia  japonica  gracillima,  the  variegated  Rosa 
microphylla  variegata,  Epidendrum  James  O'Brien, 
Ardisia  mamillata,  woolly  leaves  of  a  deep  green 
colour ;  Begonia  Arthur  Mallet,  bronzy  rose  leaves,  a 
handsome  foliage  plant ;  and  a  large  bank  of  Iris, 
Ixias,  doable  and  single  Pyrethrums,  &c.,  besides 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  of  which  Aurora, 
orange-salmon,  and  Ophelia,  are  two  valuable  addi- 
tions to  this  useful  class. 

In  the  division  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
Palms,  and  foliage  plants,  Mr.  Henry  James  and 
Mr.  A.  OfEer,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Warren,  Handcross 
Park,  Crawley,  were,  as  usual,  amongst  the  most 
successful;  and  for  Pelargoniums  of  all  classes,  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  Mr.  D.  Phillips,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Little  were  the  principal  prize-takers,  each 
having  specimens  fall  of  flower. 

Cat  Roses  were  plentiful,  and  Orchids,  especially 
those  of  Mr.  Douglas,  deserve  special  mention. 
Marechal  Niel  and  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  were 
amongst  the  best  varieties  of  Roses  exhibited.  An 
interesting  class  was  for  six  fine  scented  Roses,  and 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  had  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam, 
Maurice  Bernardin,  La  I'rance,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Violette  Boujer,  and  American  Beauty,  a  coarse  Rose, 
but  very  fragrant. 

Fruit  was  exceptionally  good  for    the    season, 
especially  the  Grapes,  which  were  largely  shown. 
Mr.  J.  Roberts,  gardener  to   Messrs.   Rothschild, 
Gunnersbury  Park,  was  first  for  a  collection,  having 
excellent    Grapes,    Nectarine    Lord    Napier,    and 
Black  Tartarian  and  Bigarreau  Napoleon  Cherries. 
Mr.  T.  Hare,  Wellingore  Gardens,  Grantham,  had 
the  best  Melons,  and  Mr.  H.  Cakebread,  gardener  to 
Sir  P.  Rose,  Rayners,  Bucks,  the  finest  specimen  of 
Queen  Pine.     In  the  class  for  a  Pine-apple,  any 
except  the  Queen,  Mr.  J.  Muir  was  first  with  the 
Smooth-leaved  Cajenne.      The  class  for  the  best 
basket  of  black  Grapes  brought  several  competitors. 
Mr.  J.  Edmonds,  Notts,  had  superb  clusters  of  the 
Black  Hamburgh  variety.      Muscat  of  Alexander 
was  well  shown  by  Mr.  Robert  Grindrod,  Whitfield, 
Hereford.     In  the  class  for  Bkck  Hamburghs,  Mr.  J. 
Edmonds  had  clusters  of  excellent  finish,  size,  and 
colour.    Mr.  J.  Roberts  was  first  in  the  class  for 
any  other  black  variety  than    Black  Hamburgh, 
showing  good  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court  Muscat. 
Mr.  W.  Chuck,    gardener    to    Mr.  P.    Thelluson, 
Brodsworth,  Doncaster,  had  heavy  bunches  of  the 
Dake  of  Buccleuch  Grape,  which  is  not  often  seen 
in  such  good  condition.     The  classes  for  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Cherries,  and   Strawberries  were  well 
filled  and  the  exhibits   excellent.     Messrs.  Rivers 
and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  had  a  silver  medal  for 
fruit,  having  a  most  interesting  display,  and  Mr.  W. 
Robin,   Hartwell    House    Gardens,  Anglesey,  was 
awarded  a  bronze  medal. 

Amongst  miscellaneous  things  that  deserve  notice 
were  the  basket  of  Statice  floribunda  from  Messrs. 
Charles  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  a  lilac-blue-flowered 
kind ;  a  group  of  seedling  Anthurium  Andreanum 
from  Mr.  W.  Chuck  ;  and  a  fine  batch  of  the  same 
Anthurium  from  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  Norwood 
Road  (bronze  medal).  The  basket  of  Leschenaullia 
biloba,  brilliant  blue,  from  Messrs.  W.  Balchin_  and 
Son,  Brighton,  was  exceptionally  gay,  and  the  single 
Pjrethrum  (Jubilee)  from  the  same  firm  was  notice- 
able for  its  rich  red  colour.  Mr.  J.  Chambers,  Isle- 
worth,  had  plants  of  the   beautiful  white  tufted 
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Pansy  Snowflake.  A  silver  medal  went  to  Mr. 
Scott,  gardener  to  Miss  Foster,  The  Holme,  Regent's 
Park,  for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants.  The 
Gloxinias  from  Mr.  H.  Eason,  gardener  to  Mr.  B. 
Noakes,  Highgate,  were  well  grown  and  flowered ; 
and  the  group  of  Petunias  from  Messrs.  J.  Carter, 
High  Holborn, contained  excellent  specimens  (bronze 
medal).  The  beautiful  Carnation  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  was  exhibited  by  Mrs.  lI.Turner.Langley, 
Backs.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  class.  Mr.  C. 
Slocock,  Woking,  had  Thujopsis  borealis  lutea,  the 
young  growth  coloured  with  yellow. 

A  full  prize  list  is   given   in    our   advertising 
columns. 


IS  at  once  one  of  our  loveliest  shrubs,  easily  managed, 
and  readily  propagated  from  cuttings ;  and  we  think 
it  a  pity  that  our  standard  books  on  shrubs  should 
deter  planters  from  using  it  on  account  of  non-hardi- 
ness.—A.  D.  Webster. 


THE  GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND. 
A  F0LLY  attended  meeting  of  the  committee  took 
place  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel  on  June  15,  at  7  p.  m., 
Mr.  George  Deal  presiding.  The  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  having  been  read,  the  hon.  secretary 
announced  that  there  was  a  balance  at  the  bank  of 
£439  Itls.  5d.,  including  a  cheque  of  £100  from  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  but  not  the  proceeds  of  the  money 
boxes  at  the  recent  fute  in  the  wholesale  flower 
market,  that  847  voting  papers  had  been  sent  out, 
but  200  subscriptions  for  1887-88  were  yet  unpaid. 
Some  details  of  the  dinner  of  July  13  were  con- 
sidered, and  a  subcommittee  was  appointed  to  draft 
the  report  of  the  committee  for  the  year  and  pre- 
pare the  balance-sheet.  The  total  procetds  from 
the  late  fute  were  reported  to  be  £237  Us.  4d.,  in- 
cluding £100  from  the  Dake  of  Bedford  and  £25 
annual  subscription,  the  remainder  being  from 
money  placed  in  the  boxes.  The  entire  expenditure 
was  .£74  8s.  7d.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £1G3  2s.  iid.,  as 
an  addition  to  the  fund,  which  was  considered 
highly  satisfactory.  A  report  was  read  from  the 
sub-committee  as  follows  : — 

Vour  Sub-Committee  liiive  to  report  that  the  fi-te  licld  in 
tlic  Flower  Market,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  under  tfce  patronage  of  H.R.H. 
Princess  llary  Adelaide,  Duchess  of  Teck,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  June  0,  proved  a  bnlliant  success.  It  wap  attended 
by  the  Mbrquis  and  Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  the  President, 
Sir  Julian  Goldsniid  and  I  ady  Goldtmid,  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  and  many  other  membi  rs  of  the 
aristicracy,  the  total  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  present 
being  nearly  7000.  The  Marquis  and  Marchionefs  of  Tavis- 
tock and  Sir  Julian  and  Lady  Goldsmid  expressed  themselves 
highly  delighted  with  the  extraordin.ary  display  of  plants 
and  flowers  .and  tic  general  arrangements.  The  Marchioness 
of  Tavistock  and  Lady  Goldtmid  were  pleased  to  accept 
hundsonie  bouquets  kindly  pretented  for  the  purpose  by  Mr' 
T.  A.  Dickton,  of  Covent  Garden.  The  p'css  notices,  copies 
of  which  are  submitted,  were  unanimou-ly  of  an  extremely 
favourable  character.  The  total  expenses  of  the  fete  amount 
to  £74  8».  7d.  The  amount  of  money  co'lected  In  the  boxes 
presided  over  by  twenty-eight  young  ladi'^s  was  £127  7s.  lOd.; 
this,  with  the  handsome  donation  of  £100  from  His  Grace 
the  Duke  o(  Bedford  .and  a  few  sums  leccived  subsequfntly, 
make  up  a  total  of  £237 1  Is.  4d. ,  leaving  a  balance  of  £  ina  2a.  9d. 
to  tlie  credit  of  tlie  fund.  Tour  Sub-Committoe  desire  spe- 
cially to  express  their  hearty  thanks  to  the  various  otlicials 
and  groweis  connected  with  the  Market  for  their  liberal 
assistance  so  cheerfully  rendered,  and  recommend  that  the 
b:st  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  accorded  to  them. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Sub-Committee— 

George  Deal,  Chairmav. 
W.  Eiin,\RDS, //on.  Smvlaiy. 

The  meeting  then  resolved  itself  into  a  general 
committee  of  the  fete,  at  which  Mr.  Assbee  and  a 
goodly  number  of  the  market  growers  were  present, 
when  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
Dake  of  Bedford  for  granting  the  use  of  the  flower 
market  for  the  purpose  of  the  fute,  and  the  chair- 
man was  requested  to  convey  the  same  to  his  Grace. 
A  letter  of  thanks  to  the  market  growers  (250  in 
number)  was  passed,  and  a  copy  ordered  to  be  for- 
warded to  each.  Votes  of  thanks  were  also  passed 
to  Messrs.  Bourne,  Assbee.  the  ladies  who  took 
charge  of  the  money  boxes,  and  also  to  Mr.  W. 
Richards,  whose  exertions  to  make  the  fi'te  a 
success  were  heartily  eulogised.  The  proceedings 
closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 


Tabiana  imbricata.- Could  Mr.  Goldrmg  see 
the  beautiful  standard  specimens,  fnllyO  feet  high  and 
as  much  through,  of  this  shrub  at  Rhiauva,  m  North 
Wales,  and  where  they  have  stood  quite  unharmed  tor 
the  past  ten  years,  he  would  hardly  have  written  that 
it  is  not,  as  a  bush,  perfectly  hardy  except  in  the 
southern  counties.  In  Mr.  Jackson's  garden,  tar- 
narvonshire,  it  has  lived  through  winters  when  several 
of  the  so-called  hardy  plants  were  killed  outright.     It 


Destroyers. 

WASPS. 
In  The  Gaeden,  June  9  (p.  543),  "  A.  D."  asks  for 
some  particulars  in  the  life  history  of  wasps.   These 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  supplying.    In  regard  to 
where  they  winter,  as  far  as  my  own  observations 
go,  they  more  frequently  than  not  choose  the  roofs 
of  dwelling-houses,  lofts,  &c.,  or  lumber  or  other 
unoccupied  rooms  to  which  they  can  gain  access. 
They  will  creep  in  through  any  crack  or  hole  in  the 
tiles  or  slates  of  a  roof,  and  hide  away  somewhere 
among  the  rafters  where  they  are  protected  from 
the  damp,  and  if  they  select  a  position  near  a 
chimney  they  can  obtain  a  considerable  amount  of 
warmth.    A  few  warm  days  in  the  spring  appears 
to  rouse  them  from  their  torpid  condition,  and  they 
try  to  obtain  access  to  the  open  air  again.     If  there 
be  any  skylights  or  windows  in  the  roof  they  natu- 
rally fly  towards  them,  and  may  sometimes  be  found 
on  them  in  considerable  numbeis.     Such  places 
should  always  be  visited  during  the  first  few  warm 
days  of  spring.     One  fine  spring  day,  some  years  ago, 
I  went  up  into  the  roof  of  the  house  I  was  living  in 
where  there  were  windows  in  the  gables.  On  each  of 
them  I  found  several  queen  wasps  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  get  out,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  they  did 
not  succeed.      I  suppose   I  killed  some  fifteen  or 
twenty,  and  the  next  day  a  few  more.    Since  then 
I  have  often  found  wasps  in  the  spring  on  the  win- 
dows, in  roofs,  &c.,  in  other  houses.     One  autumn 
when  staying  at  a  friend's,  I  noticed  several  queen 
wasps  carefully  searching  the  tiled  roof  of  a  low 
room,  as  if  they  were  trying  to  find  a  means  of  en- 
trance somewhere.    The  roof  was  just  too  high  to 
prevent  me  frustrating  their  intentions.    No  doubt 
at  times  wasps  may  select  other  places.     But  I  «x- 
pect  even  in  quite  country  places,  the  roofs  of  barns, 
sheds,  hovels,  &c.,  will  be  found  to  be  their  favourite 
winter  resorts.    A  wasps'  nest  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son, quite  unlike  a  bee-hive,  contains  a  large  number 
of  queens,  who  seem  to  live  together  in  perfect  har- 
mony.   At  the  approach  of  winter,  when  food  is 
probably  getting  short,  they  leave  the  nest  and  begin 
to  search  for  a  winter  resting-place.    A  few  some- 
times use  the  nest  for  this  purpose.    The  rest  of  the 
occupants  of  the  nest,  that  is,  the  males  and  woi  kers, 
die  olf.     The  latter,  about  this  time,  often  pull  the 
grubs  out  of  their  cells  and  kill  them,  as  if  they 
knew  they  could  not  become  wasps  so  late  in  the 
season.    The  queen  wasps  after  having  been  roused 
from  their    winter  sleep  by  'a  few   warm   days, 
often  fall  victims  to  a  sudden  change  in  the  weather ; 
unable  to   find  their    way  back  to  their   winter 
quarters,  and  not  having  yet  formed  a  nest,  they 
have  no  protection  against  the  elements.    Insects 
seem  to  be  able  to  bear  almost  any  amount  of  cold 
when  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  but  under 
other  circumstances,  cold  and  damp  weather  has  a 
most  fatal  effect  on  them.     Those  wasps,  however, 
which  have  survived  the  winter  and  the  perils  of  an 
English  spring  each  make  a  nest.     Having  chosen  a 
suitable  position,  they  form  a  few  cells,  in  which 
they  lay  their  eggs,  and  have  the  entire  labour  of 
feeding  the  grubs.   When  these  have  undergone  their 
transformations  and  become  wasps,  they  assist  the 
queen  in  enlarging  the  nest  and  feeding  the  grabs. 
In  this  way,  the  nest  increases  in  size,  until  it  con- 
tains, if  a  large  one,  some  IIJ.OOO  cells  and  30,000 
inhabitants.  '^-  S-  S. 

Insects  on  Lettuces— Could  you  kindly  ob- 
tain for  me  the  name  of  the  enclosed  fly,  male  and 
female,  and  also  state  whether  it,  or  its  larva: 
have  any  injurious  character?  I  havd  seen  the  fly 
very  often  previously,  but  not  in  quantity.  A  few 
days  since  ray  attention  was  drawn  to  a  large 
breadth  of  Lettuces  in  an  open  field  which  were  so 
tar  smothered  with  this  fly  that  fully  a  score  inight 
have  been  counted  upon  each  plant.  As  this  visita- 
tion was  somewhat  of  a  novelty,  the  grower  was 


alarmed.  The  insects  seemed  to  have  been  borne 
this  way  by  the  bitterly  cold  east  wind  which  pre- 
vailed so  strongly  here  on  the  5th  and  morning  of 
the  tJth.  Insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  and  espe- 
cially to  trees,  seem  to  be  so  abundant  this  year, 
and  have  done  so  much  harm,  that  they  excite  alarm. 
—A.  D. 

*j,*  In  reply  to  "A.  D  ,"  the  insects  you  forwarded 
are  specimens  of  the  St.  Maik's  Fly  (Bibis  Marci); 
it  is  a  very  common  insect  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
It,  as  well  as  its  grubs,  are  quite  harmless  to  vegeta- 
tion; the  grubs  are  said  to  live  in  manure. — G.  S.  S. 

Wireworm  in  tlie  Strawberry  bouse.— I 
wish  to  thank  Mr.  Coleman,  who  so  kindly  advised 
me  how  to  deal  with  this  enemy  in  The  Gaeden, 
March  10  (p.  230).  He  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  I 
have  battled  successfully  against  it.  At  first  I  tried 
slices  of  Carrots  and  Potatoes  on  the  tops  of  the 
pots,  but  very  few  attacked  the  bait ;  so  I  inserted 
pieces  in  the  soil,  which  answered  better  as  far  as 
catching  the  worms.  I,  however,  found  that  the 
constant  disturbance  would  prove  irjarious  to  the 
plants,  so  I  tried  soot  water,  weak  at  first,  but  in- 
creased the  strength,  and  in  three  weeks  most  of 
the  worms  were  destroyed.  Soon  after  the  plants 
began  to  grow  vigorously,  and  set  and  swelled  off  a 
good  crop  of  fruit.  We  have  still  some  200  in  fruit. 
Lately  I  tried  sulphide  of  potassium,  which  destroys 
them  without  ic  j  aring  the  plants ;  in  fact,  the  plants 
look  greener  after  its  use.  I  have  also  tried  sulphide 
for  green-fly  on  Peach  trees,  Roses,  and  Chrysan- 
themums with  good  results.  I  have  one  complaint 
against  the  use  of  sulphide  in  newly-painted  houses 
or  those  of  a  light  colour,  as  it  leaves  a  rusty  stain 
which  soda  and  hot  water  will  not  remove  without 
fetching  off  the  paint.— H.  Louth. 

*  *  With  the  above  communication  were  sent 
fine*  handsome  fruits  of  Sir  0.  Napier  Strawberry 
of  good  colour  and  well  flavoured.  Twelve  fruits 
weighed  half  a  pound. — Ed. 

■Wirewrorm  in  the  compost  yard.— Here  the 
remedy  Mr.  Coleman  suggested  has  not  proved  so  suc- 
cessful. I  had  the  stack  of  turf  all  laid  out  thinly  and 
watered  with  gashme  diluted  with  water,  as  I  was  in- 
formed it  was  vei-y  strong.  I  think,  however,  that  if 
I  had  used  it  full  strength  it  would  have  proved  more 
effectual.  As  it  is,  the  worms  are  still  allvo  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  turves  to  which  the  water  was 
applied. — H,  L. 

Lily  of  tbe  Valley  diseased.— I  send  you  some 
leaves  and  roots  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  also  chrysalis 
cases,  of  which  there  are  hundreds  lying  on  the  top  of 
the  beds,  which  are  almost  entirely  destroyed.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  the  insect  is  and  how  to 
get  rid  of  it.— J.  B. 

*,*  In  reply  to  the  above,  the  chrysalis  cases 
lying  on  your  Lily  of  the  Valley  bed  are  those  of  a 
moth,  but  of  what  species  X  cannot  say.  It  is  too  late 
to  do  anything  now.  If  you  find  the  foliage  of  the 
Lilies  again  attacked,  search  carefully  forthe  marauder. 
-G.  S.  S. 

Ripening  Tomatoes.— Having  read  the  able 
articles  on  Tomatoes  by  W.  Iggulden  and  "  A.  D."  in 
The  Garden,  June  G  (pp.  550,  560),  I  quite  agree  with 
all  the  remarks  they  make  about  seeding,  flavour,  &c. 
They,  however,  I  think,  omit  one  important  point  in 
ripening  the  fruits  so  as  to  have  them  palatable— that 
is,  withholding  water  when  they  are  nearly  ripe_.  Hav- 
ing grown  Tomatoes  in  a  hot  climate  where  irrigation 
was  required  in  summer,  I  found  that  those  from 
which  when  ripening  water  was  withheld  had  the  best 
flavour.  This  also  I  have  proved  in  England.— 
J.  B.  B.  M. 

BOOK  RECEIVED. 

"  Rural  Water  Supply."  By  Charles  L.  Hett,  Assoc.  Mem- 
ber Inst.,  C.  E.    London  :  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon,  r25,  Strand. 

Names  of  plants.-.V.  S.  B-Lathrtea  clandestina, 
an  extremely  rare  plant,  probably  the  only  ostablnhtd  piece 

in    England.     Where  is  th's  growing? A.  Chnpmon—l, 

Cotoneastcr  sinensis  ;  2,  A'  arum  turopKum. — -.Vis.    J-atic. 

-Ixiacampanulata. If.  M.  //.-Thunia  M.arshalliana  — - 

JED  —1,  Papaver  orientale  ,  ?,  P.  o.  br..cteatum.- — -K.  1: 
Jones  —1   Iris  sibirica  ;  2,  I.  sibirica  ori-ntalis  ;  3,  Ins  sta.ati. 

i;  M  -Rose  White  lianksian. Amateur.— i,  Ciirhope- 

taluin  oinatiisimum, riants  In  tin  box  -  So  badly  packed 

that  the  flowers  came  in  pieces.— -C.  C.-l,  common  Hen- 
bane-  2  Or.ango  Ball-tree  (Buddleia  globosa) ;  3,  send 
flowers  ■  Pelargonium  Robertianum  ;  i,  Wcigela  rosea  ;  b, 

flower  withered J.  C-  1,  next  week  ;  5,  Centaurea  mon- 

hina  ;  :;,  Oriental  Poppy  (P.  orientale)  ;  4,  Polemonium  caera- 
leum. 
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THE  LARCH  DISEASE.* 
Perhaps  no  timber  disease  has  caused  so  much 
consternation  and  difference  of  opinion  as  the 
Larch  disease,  which  has  been  spreading  itself  over 
Europe  during  the  present  century,  and  which  has 
caused  such  costly  devastation  in  plantations.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  malady  the  stem  shows  dead, 
slightly  sunken  patches  of  various  sizes  on  the  cortex, 
and  the  wood  beneath  is  found  to  cease  growing  •  it 
IS  a  fact  to  be  noted  that  the  dead  base  of  a  dried-np 
branch  is  commonly  found  in  the  middleof  the  patch. 
The  diseased  cortex  is  found  to  stick  to  the  wood 
below,  instead  of  peeling  off  easily  with  a  knife.  At 
the  margins  of  the  flattened  patch,  just  where  the 
dead  cortex  joins  the  normal  living  parts,  there  may 
frequently  be  seen  a  number  of  small  cup-like 
fungus  fructifications,  each  of  which  is  white  or 
grey  on  the  outside  and  lined  with  orange-yellow. 
These  are  the  fruit-bodies  of  a  discomycetous  fungus 
called  Peziza  Willkommi  (Htg),  and  which  has  at 
various  times,  and  by  various  observers,  received  at 
least  four  other  names,  which  we  may  neglect. 

In  the  spring  or  early  summer,  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  are  found  to  turn  yellow  and  wither  on  several 
of  the  twigs  or  branches,  and  a  flow  of  resin  is  seen 
at  the  dead  patch  of  cortex.  If  the  case  is  a  bad 
one,  the  whole  branch  or  young  tree  above  the 
diseased  place  may  die  and  dry  up.  At  the  margins 
of  the  patch,  the  edges  of  the  sounder  cortex  appear 
to  be  raised. 

As  the  disease  progresses  in  succeeding  years,  the 
merely  flattened  dead  patch  becomes  a  sunken 
blistered  hole  from  which  resin  flows;  this  sinking 
in  of  the  destroyed  tissues  is  due  to  the  up-growth 
of  the  margins  of  the  patch,  and  it  is  noticed  that 
the  up-growing  margin  recedes  further  and  further 
from  the  centre  of  the  patch.  If  this  goes  on,  the 
patch  at  length  extends  all  round  the  stem  or 
branch,  and  the  death  of  all  that  lies  above  is  then 
soon  brought  about. 

To  understand  these  symptoms  better,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  diseased  patch  more  closely  in 
Its  various  stages.  The  microscope  shows  that  the 
dead  and  dying  cortex,  cambium,  and  young  wood 
in  a  small  patch  contain  the  mycelium  of  the  fun- 
gus which  gives  rise  to  the  cup-like  fructifications 
—Peziza  Willkommi— above  referred  to;  and  Hartig 
has  proved  that,  it  the  spores  of  this  Peziza  are  in- 
troduced into  the  cortex  of  a  healthy  living  Larch 
the  mycelium  to  which  they  give  rise  kills  the  cells 
of  the  cortex  and  cambium,  penetrates  into  the 
young  wood,  and  causes  the  development  of  a  patch 
which  everyone  would  recognise  as  that  of  the 
Larch  disease. 

The  next  fact  which  has  been  established  is  that 
the  fungus  can  only  infect  the  cortex  through  some 
wound  or  injury-such  as  a  crack  or  puncture— 
and  cannot  penetrate  the  sound  bark,  &o.  Once 
inside,  however,  the  mycelium  extends  upwards 
downwards,  sideways,  and  inwards,  kUling  and 
destroying  all  the  tissues,  and  so  inducing  the 
outflow  of  resm  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
disease.  The  much-branched,  septate,  colourless 
hypb^  can  penetrate  even  as  far  as  the  pith,  and 
the  destroyed  tifsues  turn  brown  and  dry  up 
After  destroying  a  piece  of  the  tissues  in  the 
spring,  the  growth  of  the  mycelium  stops  in  the 
summer,  the  dead  cortex  dries  up  and  sticks  to  the 
wood,  and  the  living  cortex  at  the  margins  of  the 
patch  commences  to  form  a  thick  layer  of  cork  be- 
tween Its  living  cells  and  the  diseased  area.  It  is 
this  cork  -  formation  which  gives  the  appearance 
ot  a  raised  nm  around  the  dead  patch.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  the  patches  dry  up  and  cease 
to  spread  in  the  dry  season.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  It  IS  one  of  the  most  general  properties  of 
living  parenchymatous  tissue  to  form  cork-cells  at 
the  boundaries  of  an  injury. 

If  it  is  remembered  that  the  cambium  and  young 
wood  are  destroyed  beneath  the  patch,  it  will  be  at 
once  clear  that  in  succeeding  periods  of  growth  the 

bv  H  \l''r.'i,'»n  [v  "'/  °"  "Timber  and  Sorr  c  of  its  DiBeaecs," 
cy  H.  Marthall  Ward,  in  Katv.rt. 
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annual  rings  of  wood  will  be  deficient  beneath  the 
patch.  Next  year  the  cambium  in  the  healthy  parts  of 
the  stem  begins  to  form  another  ring ;  but  the  fungus 
mycelium  awakens  to  renewed  activity  at  the  same 
time,  and  spreads  a  little  further  upwards,  down- 
wards, and  sideways,  its  hypbs;  avoiding  the  cork- 
layer  and  traversing  the  young  wood  and  cambium 
below.  Daring  this  second  spring,  therefore,  a  still 
larger  patch  of  dead  tissue— cortex,  cambium,  and 
young  wood— is  formed,  and  the  usual  cork-layer 
describes  a  larger  boundary.  Moreover,  since  the 
cambium  around  the,  as  yet,  undiseased  parts  has 
added  a  further  annual  ring— which,  of  course,  stops 
at  the  boundaries  of  the  diseased  patch— the  centre 
of  the  patch  is  yet  more  depressed.  And  so  matters 
go  on,  year  afteryear,  the  local  injury  to  the  timber 
increasing,  and  ultimately  seriously  affectirg,  or 
even  bringing  to  an  end  the  life  of  the  tree. 

At  the  margins  of  the  diseased  patches,  as  said, 
the  fungus  at  length  sends  out  its  fructifications. 
These  appear  at  first  as  very  minute  cushions  of 
mycelium,  from  which  the  cup-like  bodies  with  an 
orange-coloured  lining  arise.  The  orange-red  lining 
is  really  composed  of  innumerable  minute  tubular 
sacs, each  of  which  is  termed  an  ascus,and  contains 
eight  small  spores.  They  are  formed  in  enormous 
numbers,  and  go  on  ripening  and  scattering  the 
spores  day  after  day.  There  are  many  interesting 
details  connected  with  the  development  and  struc- 
ture of  these  fructifications  and  spores;  but  we  may 
pass  over  these  particulars  here,  the  chief  point  for 
the  moment  being  that  very  large  numbers  of  the 
minute  spores  are  formed  and  scattered  by  the  wind, 
rain,  animals,  &c.  Moreover,  as  already  stated,  it 
has  been  shown  by  experiments  that  the  spores  will 
infect  the  stem  of  the  Larch  it  they  are  introduced 
into  a  wound ;  but  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the 
fungus  cannot  penetrate  the  sound  cortex. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  see  if,  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  infection  of  the  Larch  can  take 
place  to  any  great  extent;  for,  unless  this  is  the 
case,  we  cannot  reconcile  the  above  peculiarities  of 
the  fungus  with  the  prevalence  of  the  disease. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Larch  is  an 
alpine  tree,  growing  naturally  at  an  elevation  of 
from  about  3000  feet  to  (JOOO  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  even  more.  In  its  native  heights,  both  the 
Larch  disease  and  Peziza  Willkommi  occur  asso- 
ciated as  we  have  described  them,  but  the  malady 
does  not  become  epidemic,  as  it  has  done  in  the 
valleys  and  plains  of  Europe. 

Several  insect  enemies  of  the  Larch  are  known, 
some  of  which  feed  on  the  buds,  and  others  on  the 
leaves,  &c. ;  it  is  not  impossible  that  insect- wounds 
may  serve  occasionally  as  points  of  entry  for  the  fun- 
gus. But  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  remark 
made  when  describing  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
—namely,  that  a  dead  branch  often  springs  from 
near  the  centre  of  the  patch.  Now  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  in  the  hill-forests  of  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  &c.,  that  heavy  falls  of  snow  often 
load  the  branches  until  they  bend  down  to  the 
ground,  and  the  bark  in  the  upper  angle  where 
the  branch  joins  the  stem  is  ruptured  ;  similar  cracks 
are  also  caused  by  the  bending  down  cf  the 
branches  under  the  weight  of  water  condensed 
from  mists,  &c.  If  a  spore  alighted  near  such  a 
place,  the  rain  would  wash  it  into  the  crevice, 
and  it  would  germinate  in  the  moisture  always 
apt  to  accumulate  there.  This  certainly  accounts 
very  completely  for  the  situation  of  the  dead 
branch,  which  of  course  would  at  once  suffer  from 
the  mycelium.  Another  way  in  which  such  wounds 
as  would  give  access  to  the  parasite  might  arise  is 
from  the  blows  of  hailstones  on  the  still  young 
and  tender  cortex. 

But  probably  the  most  common  source  of  the 
crevices  or  wounds  by  which  the  fungus  gains  an 
entry  is  frost ;  and  to  understand  this  we  must  say 
a  few  words  as  to  what  is  known  of  the  Larch  at 
home  in  its  native  Alps. 

It  is  well  known,  since  Hartig  drew  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  in  the  high  regions  of  the  Alps  the 
trees  begin  to  put  forth  their  shoots  very  late ;  the 
Larch  in  the  lowlands  of  Germany  and  the  British 
Isles  often  begins  to  shoot  at  the  end  of  March  or 


beginning  of  April,  whereas  in  the  mountains  it  may 
be  devoid  of  leaves  in  May.  This  is  because  the 
transition  from  winter  to  spring  is  very  sudden  on 
high  slopes,  whereas  in  the  lowlands  and  valleys  it 
may  be  very  gradual.  The  consequence  is  that  in 
the  Alps,  when  the  buds  once  begin  to  open  they  do 
this  rapidly  and  vigorously,  and  the  tender  leaves 
and  shoots  are  quickly  formed  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  those  late  spring  frosts  which  do  so  much 
damage  in  our  country ;  in  the  lowlands,  on  the 
contrary,  the  leaves  slowly  develop  at  a  time  when 
late  frosts  are  very  apt  to  recur  at  night,  and  they 
are  for  several  weeks  exposed  to  this  danger  ;  and 
if  a  sharp  frost  does  come,  the  chances  are  that  not 
only  will  the  first  output  of  tender  leaves  be  killed 
off,  but  the  whole  shoot  suffers,  and  frost  wounds 
are  formed  in  the  young  cortex. 

Another  point  comes  into  consideration  also.  In 
warm  damp  valleys  the  whole  tree  is  apt  to  be 
more  watery,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  soft 
tissues,  like  the  cortex,  suffer  more  from  frost  when 
filled  with  watery  sap  than  do  harder,  drier,  more 
matured  ones.  It  has  been  shown,  according  to 
Sorauer,  that  dead  patches,  exactly  like  those  which 
characterise  the  Larch  disease  in  its  early  stages,  can 
be  artificially  produced  by  exposing  the  stem  to 
temperatures  below  zero,  so  as  to  freeze  the  water 
in  the  cells. 

Given  the  above  conditions  for  producing  frost 
wounds,  then,  and  the  presence  of  spores  of  Peziza 
Willkommi,  there  is  no  difliculty  in  explaining  the 
well-known  phenomena  of  the  Larch  disease. 

But  Hartig  has  brought  to  light  some  other 
facts  of  great  importance  in  considering  this 
admittedly  complex  question.  We  have  already 
stated  that  the  Peziza  does  occur  at  the  margins  of 
the  wounds  in  the  Alps  where  the  Larch  is  native. 
In  these  higher  regions,  however,  the  air  is  usually 
dry  during  periods  of  active  growth  and  the  young 
fructifications  of  the  fungus  are  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  drought;  consequently,  even  when  many 
scattered  trees  are  infected,  the  cups  developed  at 
the  edges  of  the  wounds  are  apt  either  to  dry  up 
altogether,  or  to  produce  relatively  few  spores,  and 
these  spores  have  fewer  chances  of  germinating.  In 
fact,  the  fungus  enjoys  at  best  a  sporadic  existence, 
chiefly  at  the  bases  of  trees  where  the  herbage 
affords  a  certain  degree  of  dampness. 

When  the  Larch  was  brought  down  to  the  plains 
and  valleys,  however,  and  planted  in  all  directions 
over  large  areas,  the  Peziza  was  also  brought  with 
it;  but  it  will  be  clear  from  the  foregoing  discussion 
that  the  climatic  conditions  were  now  proportion- 
ally raised  in  favour  of  the  fungus,  and  lowered 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Larch.  Plantations  in 
damp  valleys,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea, 
or  of  large  lakes,  were  especially  calculated  to 
suffer  from  frost,  and  the  damp  air  favoured  the 
propagation  of  the  fungus,  and  the  disease  tended 
to  become  epidemic.  The  enormous  trafiic  in  Larch 
plants  also  shows  how  man  too  did  his  share  in 
spreading  the  epidemic.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Larch  should  not  be  planted  at  all  in  low-lying 
situations  exposed  to  late  frosts ;  and  even  in  more 
favoured  valleys  experience  points  to  the  advantage 
of  mixing  it  with  other  trees. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  trees  already  diseased,  it  is 
possible  (when  it  is  worth  while)  to  remove  diseased 
branches  from  trees  of  which  the  trunk  and  crown 
are  healthy,  but  it  hardly  needs  mention  that  such 
diseased  branches  must  be  burnt  at  once.  As  regards 
trees  with  the  stems  diseased- in  those  cases  where 
the  patches  are  large,  and  much  resin  is  flowing 
from  the  wounds,  experience  points  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  cutting  them  down.  In  those  cases  where 
the  tree  is  already  very  large  and  the  diseased 
wound  but  small,  it  may  be  expedient  to  let  them 
alone;  theoretically  they  ought  to  go,  or  at  any 
rate  the  diseased  tissues  be  excised  and  burnt ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  proved  that  such  a  tree  may  go  on 
forming  timber  for  many  years  before  the  wound 
will  spread  far  enough  to  reduce  the  annual  incre- 
ment below  the  limits  of  profit,  and  we  all  know 
the  \  lew  a  practical  forester  will  take  of  such  a  case. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  the  duty  of  the  man  of  science 
to  point  out  that  even  such  a  tree  is  a  possible 
source  of  danger  to  its  neighbours. 
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JAS.  T.  ANDERSON, 

135,  Commercial  Street, 
XjONIDON.B.O. 

TJie  Best  and  Cheapest 
Manufacturer 

OF 

RICK  CLOTHS, 

CONSERVATORY  BLINDS, 

J^oise  (ttlotfjs, 
SACKS   AND   BAGS, 

EOPES,  LINES,  &  TWINES, 

GARDEN  NETTING, 

GARDEN  TENTS, 

And  Importer  of 

RUSSIA    MATS, 

RAFFIA  FIBRE, 

FLOWER    STICKS 

AND     LABELS, 
&c.,  &c. 


JAS.  T.  ANDERSON, 


135,  Commercial  Street, 
IjONIDON.K.O. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest 
House 

FOB 

TOBACCO  PAPER  &  RAG. 

GARDEN  HOSE  &  FITTINGS, 

HOSE   REELS, 
WATER   BARROWS, 

GARDEN  SYRINGES 

LAWN    MOWERS, 

GAKDEN  ROLLERS, 

SHEARS  d  KNIVES, 
BILLH00K3. 

DUTCH  and  OTHER  HOES, 

IBiSSinfl  dForfts, 
SPADES    &    SHOVELS, 

SILVER    SA-TSTD, 

HAMPSHIRE  PEAT 

COCOA  FIBRE  REFUSE, 
&o.,  &c. 
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MESSENGER    &    G  O.'S 

ISTE-W"        0-A.T.A.LOa-TJE 

Of  Greenhona*^*?  and  Heating  Apparatus,  just  issued, 

Will  be  found  the  most  com- 
plete, practical,  and  reliable 
guide  to  all  about  to  build, 
alter,  or  heat  Greenhouses. 
Illuetralionsof  every  deecrip- 
tion  of  Glasshouse,  from  the 
1  irgest  range  of  Winter  Gar- 
^♦-ns  to  The  simplest  forms 

f  Portable  Greenhouses, 
Plant  Protectors,  and  Garden 
Frames  ;  also  of  all  the  b  ;ht 
kinds  of  Boilers,  Hot-water 
Pipes,  and  all  appliances  for 
he  .ting. 

This  CatalogTie,  possessing 
hundreds  of  illustrations  of 
all  the  1  iteht  improvementR 
HI  Greenhouse  building  aLd 
heating,  is  on  a  scale  never 
before  attempted.  It  thou'd 
be  in  ihe  hands  of  everyone 
interested  in  gardening,  as  it 
Gontains  many  practical  hints 

>n  the  subject  of  which  it 
ti  eats— the  retult  of  miuy 
years'  experience. 

Price  2fl.,  post  free. 

A  large  number  of  the  illns- 
tr  tti'jni  aro  ta'.  eu  from  green- 
iiouses  erected  by  us  in  vari- 
ous paitsi.f  tbL  Kiantiy.  An  intpojtioQ  of  this  Catalogue  shows,  therefore,  buildiugs.  the  efficiency  of  which  has  been  well 
teste  I  by  actual  use.  The  advantages  possess  sd  by  us  euable  us  to  carry  out  work  with  the  utmost  promptness,  and  in  the 
very  best  style,  at  prices  which  defy  competition.  ^ 

Surveys  made  and  gentlemen  waited  on  in  aiiy  part  of  the  country.    Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  app.ication. 

MESSENGER    &    COMPANY,    LOUGHBOROUGH. 


kabth  closets— peices 
e'arth  closets-reduced, 

KARTH  CLOSETS— efficiency 
JjARTH  CLOSETS— maintained. 
I^ARTH  CLOSETS— The  apparatuses 
EARTH  CLOSETS— now  made  by 


KARTH  CLOSETS— this  Company 
EARTH  CLOSETS— are 


EARTH  CLOSETS— SUPERIOR 

EARTH  CLOSETS— to  any 

EARTH  CLOSETS— other  make. 

ouLE's  Patent  earth  closet 

COMPANY   (Limited),    6a,    Garrick     Street,    Covent 
Garden,  Lopdon. 

SAVE  YOUR  PLANTS  AND  ROSE  TREES 

By  using  "DESMAREST"  STIIAT  for  killing  GREEN'  FLIE3 
and  other  insects.  Will  fit  any  botcle. 
Piije  4s  Od.  each,  of  any  Seedsman  or  Nur- 
se, yman.     Wholcaale—  6  &  7 

LONG  LANE, 


TANNED  NETTING  for  preserving  Fruit 
Trees,  Flower  Beds,  >  c.,  from  Frost  and  Blight ;  35  sqiiae 
yaids  for  Is.  ;  sent  any  width  on  approval.  Carriage  Pa.d  on 
all  orders  over  5s.-ll.  J.  G.vssoN,  Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sx-sz. 


THE  PELARGONIUM;  Culture  of  the 
various  classes.  By  Henry  Bailtb-.  Post  free,  la.— 
Thk  Garden  Office,  37,  Southampton  fctreet,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  and  through  all  boobstllorB. 


Directions.— BoH  some  quassia 
_  chips  and  aid  some  soft  soap. 

Strain  before  pu'ting  into  the  bottle. 


VI 


THE   GARDEN. 


[June  23,  1888. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED. 


BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  intimate  that  he 
•  has  at  present  in  his  Nurseries  and  upon  his  Register 
some  excellent  men,  competent  either  to  fill  the  situation  of 
Head  Gardener,  BailiCf,  Foreman,  or  Journeyman.  Ladies  and 
geutlenien  requiring  .any  of  the  above  will  please  send  full  par- 
ticulars, when  the  best  selections  for  the  different  capacities 
win  be  made.— Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  HoUo- 
"way,  London. 


RIGHTED  SMITH  &  CO.  beg  to  announce 
that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications  from 
gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  they  will  be  happy  to  supply 
any  lady  or  gentleman  with  particulars,  &c.— St.  John's  Nur- 
series, Worcester. 


WANTED,  A  GAEDENEE  !!!— Having 
had  long  experience  and  an  extensive  connection,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  RECOMMEND  MEN  thoroughly  capable 
of  filling  with  credit  any  situation  in  the  Gardening  World. 
On  receipt  of  full  particulars  we  wiil  recommend  a  suitable 
Man.  Correspondence  invited.— R.  B.  Laihd  and  Sons,  Suc- 
cessors to  Downie  &  Laird,  Seed  Merchants,  Edinburgh. 


FOREMAN   or   Second ;    age  26  ;    foreman 
previously ;  twelve  years'   experience  in  all  branches ; 
highly  recommended  as  to  personal  character  and  abilities 
J.  Clark,  5,  Leicester  Road,  Ashby-de-la-^^ouch. 


GAEDENEE  (Head  Working);  practical 
and  trustworthy ;  age  43 ;  one  boy,  seven  years ;  wife 
understands  dairy  and  poultry  if  required  ;  eight  years'  excel- 
lent reference.— G.  Allen,  26,  William  Street,  Reading. 


HO  LLC  WAY'S 

PILLS.— Nervous  Deliility.— No  part  of  the 
human  machine  requires  more  watching  than  the  ner- 
vous system— upon  it  hangs  health  and  life  itself.  These  Pill^i 
areihe  bett  regulators  and  strengtheners  of  the  nerves,  and 
the  safest  general  rurifiers.  Nausea,  headache,  giddiness, 
numbness,  and  mental  apatby  yield  to  them.  Holloway's  Pills 
are  particularly  recommended  to  persons  of  studious  and  f  e- 
dentary  habits,  who  gradually  sink  into  a  nervous  and  debili- 
tated state,  unless  some  such  restorative  be  occasionally  takeu. 


MARKETS. 


"WHOLKS-A-LK     PRICES. 

COVENT  GAUDEN. 


VEGETABLES. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

10-20 


GAEDENEE  (Head  Working);  thorougli 
rractical  knowledge  of  Vines,  Pines,  Peaches,  Melons, 
Cucumbers,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  flower,  fruit,  and 
kitchen  garden  ;  wife  could  be  useful ;  no  family ;  age  30  ; 
good  personal  character.— H.  Tullett,  5,  Streatham  Terrace, 
Eardley  Road,  Streatham,  S.W. 


GAEDENEE  (Head  Working)  ;  age  31  ; 
married,  one  child ;  understands  Pines,  Vines,  Melons, 
Peaches,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  kitchen  and  flower 
gardens;  five  and  a  half  yens'  good  character. — Gardener, 
12,  Wriglit  Street,  Newark. 


GAEDENEE  ;  age  32  ;  tliorouglily  comije- 
tent  in  all  branches  of  ihe  profession  ;  early  and  late 
forcing  ;  married,  one  child. — Address  Gardener,  The  Lodge, 
High  Bank,  Tonbridge. 


GAEDENEE  (Head)  ;  can  be  well  recom- 
mended ;  well  up  in  all  branches  of  the  profession ; 
twenty  years' experience. — Address,  "G.  S.,"  37,  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


/4AEDENEE    (Head    Working) ;    married, 

V^  no  family  ;  age  37 ;  thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches 
of  the  profession  ;  over  twenty  years"  experience  in  some  of 
the  best  places  in  England;  ten  ye^rs' first  class  character  as 
head  gardener  from  last  employer.— "  M.  L.,"  No.  1,  Castle 
Place,  Nottingham. 


GAEDENEE.— Wanted  by  a  thorougli  practi- 
cal  Gardener  a  re-engagement ;  eight  years  with  present 
employer  as  Head  Gardener ;  good  reference  ;  age  36  ;  two 
children ;  cau^e  of  leaving,  gentleman  giving  up  establithment. 
—Address  "II.  N.,"  30,  Albert  Street,  Wisbech,  Camb3. 


GAEDENEE  (Head) ;  age  28  ;  married  ; 
thoroughly  experienced  in  stove  and  greenhouse  and 
fruit  departQicnt,  also  flower  and  kitchen  garden  ;  highly 
recommended  by  present  employer,  having  been  with  him 
nearly  five  years  as  Foreman.— J.  Ft'NNELL,  Monkshatch, 
Guildford,  Surrey. 


GAEDENEE  (Head)  ;  age  37.— INIiss  Slieri- 
dan  wishes  to  recommend  S.  Pullman  ;  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced in  all  branches  ;  highly  successful  as  an  exhibitor  at 
Crystal  Palace  and  other  shows  ;  had  charge  of  plantations  ; 
fourteen  years'  personal  character  (ten  years  as  head) ;  leaving 
through  death.— Miss  Sheridan,  77,  Eaton  Sq.,  S.W.,  or  S. 
Pullman,  Evershot.  Dorchester. 


GAEDENEE  (Head)  ;  age  46  ;  jnarried  ; 
good  practical  experience  in  all  branches ;  sixteen  years 
good  character  as  Head ;  left  through  death ;  abstainer.- 
■'  C.  F.,"  tj,  Alfred  Cottages,  New  Eltham,  Kent. 

IMPK<JVER.— Mr.  Pehrin,  Gardener  to  C. 
S.  Ronndell,  Esq.,  Oabnme,  Il'slcmere,  c^n  confidently 
recommend  a  youth  as  abDve;  four  years'  experience  inside 
and  out. 


"]\IPEOVEE  or   Under    Journeyman,  Timler 

a  gool  gardener ;  age  21  :  three  years  at  Ferriby  Brook, 


Worley,   Derby,  under    M*-.    Whitt;xker. — Address 
Ferriby  Brook,  Breadsall,  Derby. 


'W.    B., 


JOUENEYMAN    (Indoors);   has   liad   good 
experience  in  good  situations  ;  excellent  character  from 
last  employer. — "A.  H.,"  102,  Aberford,  Leeds. 


J 


OUEISEYMAN,  in   a  good  establishment; 

excellent  references  ;  eight  years'  experience  ;  age  22. — 
J.  11.  G.,"  Rectory  Cuttage,  Whitchurch,  Oxon. 


JTAYLOE  would  he  glad  to  rcconunend  a 
•  young  rnan  as  Journeyman,  who  has  been  with  hitn 
three  xears;  age  25.— Toe  Gardens,  Uariwicke  Grange,  mar 
Phrewdbury. 


WANTED,  a  Situation  as  Gardener  ;  under 
stands  Vines  and  forcing:  seven  years'  good  cha- 
racter; married,  one  child —Apply  V.  Boouveb,  Iwerne  Min- 
ster, near  Blandford,  Dorset. 


EOYAL    BOTANIC    SOCIETY 
SECOND  SUMMER  EXHIBITION. 
June  20. 
AWARD  OF  PRIZES. 

12  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  (open).— 1,  Mr.  H. 
James,  Norwood. 

6  ?<tov«  and  Greenhouse  PlantB  (amateurs).—!,  Mr. 
A.  Offer,  Hacdcross  Park,  Crawley;  3,  Mr.  Butler,  St.  Dun- 
stans.  Regent's  Park. 

6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  ;(nurserymen).-l, 
M"-.  H  James. 

12  Exotic  Orchids  (amateurs).—!,  Mr.  J.  Hill,  The 
BaroDS,  Twiclienham. 

12  Exotic  Orchids  (nurserymen).—!,  Mr.  Jas.  Cypher, 
Cheltenham  ;  2,  Mr.  H.  James. 

Collection  of  Dendrobiums  and  Cypripediums 
(ama+eurs).— 1,  Mr.  F.  Hill. 

Collection  of  Dendrobiums  and  Cypripediums 
(nurserymtn).— 1,  Mr.  Jas.  Cypher;  2,  Mr.  H.  James. 

2  *  Trusses  Stove  and  u  reenhouse  Flowers  (open). 
— !,  Mr.  H.  James. 

12  Trusses  Orchids  (open).  — l,  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Ilford  ; 
2,  Mr.  Jas.  Cypher ;  3,  Mr.  H.  James. 

6  Pelargoniums  (nurserymen).—  !,  Mr.  Chas.  Turner, 
Slough. 

6  Pelargoniums  (amateurs).—!,  Mr.  F.  Uill ;  2,  Mr.  D. 
Phillips.  Langley  Broom,  Slough. 

6  Fancy  Pelargoniums  (nurserymen).—!,  Mr.  Chas. 
Turner. 

6  Fancy  Pelargoniums  (amateur^i).— 1,  Mr.  D.  Phillips. 

6  Scarlet  P*-largoninms  (open).-l,  Mr.  F.  Hill ;  2,  Mr. 
D.  Phillips  ;  3,  Mr.  Eason,  Highgate. 

12  Fegonias  (open).— l,  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley. 

24  Trusses  *>ardy  Herbaceous  Flowers  (open).— 
1,  Mr.  T.  Wa-e,  Tottenham  ;  2,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cdeshunt. 

Collection  of  Iris  (open).~l,  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons, 
Covent  Garden  ;  2,  Mr.  T.  Ware ;  3,  Mes-rs.  Paul  and  Son. 

24  Trusses  Show  Pelare'oniumB(open).— !,  Mr.  Chag. 
Turner ;  2,  Mr.  D.  Phillips  ;  3,  j\lr.  F.  Hill. 

2t  Trusses  Zonal  Pelargoniums  (open).—!,  Mr.  D. 
Phillips;  2,  Mr.  F  Hill;  3  Mr.  Eason. 

Coll'^ction  of  Nepenthes  and  Sarraceniae  (open).— 

1,  Mr.  H.  Jam^s. 

6  Exotic  Ferns  (amateurs).— 1,  Mr.  Offer  ;  2,  Mr.  Batler. 

6  Fine  Foliage  I'lants  (amateur&).  — l,  Mr.  Offer  ;  2,  Mr. 
Butler. 

6  Fine  Foliage  Plants  (nurserymen). —1.  ^^  H.  James. 

6  Palms  (opcn).-l,  Mr.  Butler;  2,  Mr.  Offer;  3,  Mr.  II. 
Jamca. 

6  Variegated-le  ved  Plants  (open).  -1,  Mr.  Offer  ;  2, 
Mr.  Eason  ;  3,  Mr.  H.  J«inep. 

Rosos,  12  varF.,  Strusses  of  each  (amatturt-).- 1,  Mr. 
Perry,  The  Woodlands,  Che-^hunt ;  2,  Rev.  D.  King,  Madingley 
Vicarage,  Cambridge  ;  3,  Mr.  Robins,  Harlwell  House,  Ayles- 
bury. 

Roses,  24  vars.,  3;  trusses  of  each  (nurserymen).- 1, 
Mr.  cbas.  Turner;  2,  Messis.  Paul  and  Son  ;  3,  Messrs.  Keynea, 
William°,  Sali-bury. 

Koses,  l2  Trusses  Yellow  (open). -1,  Mr.  W.  Robins;  2, 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  ;  3,  Mr.  Petry. 

Hoses,  13  TruBses,  any  colour  one  var.  (opea).— 1, 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  ;  2,  M-.  Chas.  Turner;  3,  Mr.  "W.  Robins. 

Roses,  6  fina  scented  (open).—!,  Messis.  Paul  and  Son  ; 

2,  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge. 

Collectioa  of  Fruit  (open).— 1,  Mr.  Roberts,  Gunners- 
bury  Park,  Acton;  2,  Mr.  Edmonds,  Notts';  3,  Mr.  P.  Blair, 
Trenth^m. 

1  Pine-apple'  Q,ue°n  (open).—!,  Mr.  II.  Cakebread, 
Rayners,  Bucks.  ;  2,  Mr.  Smith,  Newt-ll  Court,  Tunbridge 
Wo'ls  ;  s,  Mr.  Dawes,  Temple  Scwsam,  Leeds. 

1  Pine-apple,  not  Q.aeen  (open).- !,  Mr.  J.  Mulr  ;  2,  Mr. 
Smiih  ;  3,  Mr.  T.  Hare,  \Vi.dlingore,  Grantham. 

2  Melons,  I  O-rten,  1  Scarlet  (open).  — 1,  Mr.  T.  Ha^-e; 
2,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  ;  3,  Mr.  J.  HoUiugsworth,  Woodseat,  Ut- 
toxetcr. 

Grapes,  Black  (open).- 1,  Mr.  J.  Edmonda  ;  2,  Mr.  Osman, 
Ottershiw  Park,  Chertiey  ;  3,  Mr.  J.  Hollingsworth. 

Gra-pes,  White  (optn).— l,  Mr.  R.  Grlndrod,  Whitfield, 
Hereford ;  2,  Mr.  Geo.  Clinging,  Marden  Park,  Caterham 
Va'ley ;  3,  Mr.  J.  Hollingsworth. 

Granes,  Jblack  Haa»burgh(open).— l,  Mr.  J.  Edmonds  ; 
2,  Mr.  Osman  ;  3,  Mr.  W.  V.  t^mitb. 

<^rap'*p,Blacfr,anyotherhind(ofen).— l,Mr.  Roberls ; 
2,  Mr,  (Jakebread  ;  3,  Mr.  Gto.  Thompson,  bounslow. 

Gratea,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  (opeu).  -1,  Mr  Gee 
Grlmmeit,  Blenheim  House ;  2,  Mr.  Feist,  Bishopsgate  House, 
Staines  ;  3,  Mr,  Cakebread. 

GrApes,  white,  any  other  kind  (open).—!,  Mr.  w. 
Chuck,  lirodswortli,  I  )oncaBtei ;  2,  Mr.  Robeits  ;  3,  Mr.  Clinging. 

Peaches,  2  Dishes  (oxjen).—],  Mr.  W.  H.  Owes,  Stam- 
ford ;  2,  Mr.  Robins;  3,  Mr.  E.  Oilman,  Ingestrie  Gardens, 
StalTord. 

Nectarines,  2  Sfshes  (open).— l,nir.  Blair,  Trentham  ; 

2,  Mr.  Hare,  Wellingore,  Grantham;  3,  Mr.  Oilman. 
Strawberries,  2  Dishes  (open).— l,  Mr.  W.  Owcrs;  2, 

Mr.  Worthing,  Chadwitk  lIcaTh;  3.  Mr.  Hare. 
Cherries,  2  Dishes  (open).— l,  Mr.  W.Blair;  2,  Mr.Haro; 

3,  Mr.  Falni'  r,  Thames  Ditton. 


Artichokes,  per  doz. 
Beans,   Kidney,  per 

lb 0  6-09 

Asparagus,  per  bun.  10-40 

Uauliflowers,  eacn  „  0  3-04 

Lettuces,  per  doz.  ,,  0  610 

Endive,  per  doz.     ..  10-20 

Cucumbers,  each     . .  0  4-07 
Mustard    and  Cress 

and  mixed  salads  0  4-09 

Mushrooms,  per  bask  0  6-10 
Horse   Radish,    per 

bundle 12-16 


Beetroot,  per  doz.  . . 
Tomatoes,  per  lb.  . . 
Potatoes,  per  ewt. .. 
Spinach,  per  bushel 
Turnips,  per  bunch 
Carrots       ..-     « 
Leeks  ..     ..     «     ..     0  3- 
Cabbage,  per  doz.  ..     16* 
Coleworts,   per  dcz. 

bunches 2  0- 

English  Onions,  sieve  3  6-00 
Spanish  ditto  „  2  0-00 
Capsicums,    per  100      . .     . . 


L  d.  6.  d. 
10-20 
0  6-0  10 
8  0-14  0 
!  6-  2  0 
0  4-06 
0  4-00 
0  4 


4  0 


FRUIT. 


Bananas,    per    doz.    I 
Srapes    (  hothotise ), 

per  lb 3 

Apples  (cooklug),  per 

i  sieve 2 

N'ova    Scotian    and 

Canadian,  per  bar.  10 
&.pples  and  Fears  or 
choice  class  for  des- 
sert, per  dozen    . .     3 
Lemons,  per  doz.    . .     0 
Quinces,  per   dozen    2 
Strawberries,  per  lb.     2 
Pine-apples,  St.  Ml' 
chael      ^     . . 


6-0  0 

0-5  0 

8-4  6 

0-18  0 


0-6  0 
9-  1  0 
0-0  0 
0-4  0 


«     8  0-50 


Pomegranates,  doz. 

Cocoa-nuts,  each     . .     0  0-06 

Cob  Nuts  and  Fil- 
berts,  per  100  lb.   45  0-  0  0 

Walnuts,  per  100    .,     16-26 

Spanish  Nuts,  Al- 
monds, and  Chest- 
nuts, per  quart    . .     0  8-10 

Large  Walnuts,  per 

!00  

i  Oranges  (large),  per 

dozen      10-00 

Oranges  (small),  per 
dozen      «     «     «    0  6-00 


FLOWERS. 


deaths  and  plants  ta 

full  blossom,   per 

pot 0  9-16 

Baskets   of    flowers 

and  large  bouquets  8  6-10  6 
Violets,  12    bunches    10-16 


Sprays  and  button- 
holes, each    . .     . .    0  4-10 

Shrubs  and  Ever- 
greens for  halls, 
Ac.,  per  pot  —     «    10-1 


Seed  Trade. 

To-day's  market  bare  of  bnyers,  and  consequently  a  complete 
absence  of  business.  Quotations  for  all  descriptions  remniu 
purely  nominal.  For  both  Red  and  White  Clovers^ed  there  is 
a  firmer  feeling  owing  to  the  continued  unfavourable  report'?  oE 
the  growing  crtp^.  Sowing  Mustard  and  Ripeseed  meet  with 
increasing  attention.  Blue  Peas  are  also  inquired  for.  Other 
articles  at  this  quiel.  season  offer  no  subject  for  remark. 


Flower  Show  Fixtures. 


June  26. 

27,  28. 
28.- 

28,  29. 
30. 


July 


5.— 


6,7. 
6. 

7. 

9. 
10. 

11. 


11,  12. 
12. 


13, 

14. 
16, 
17. 
18 


Royal  Horticultural,  Boston. 
-Alexandra  Palace  Kose  Show. 
Royal     Horticultural     of     Ireland, 

Brockham,  Ryde. 
■Stratford  and  Ilford. 
Eltham  and   Reigate  Rose    ShoT^s, 
Colchester  and   East  Sussex  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Rose  Show. 
-Kettering. 
•Bagshot,  Canterbury,  Diss,  Hereford. 
Royal    Botanic    Society's     Evening 
Fete,  Croydon,  Farnham,  Dursley, 
Wimbledon,  Richmond,  Hitchin, 
Enfield. 
Bath,  Farningham,  Wanstead,  Wey- 
bridge,  and  Norwich. 
— Rose  Show  at  People's  Palace. 
— Sutton. 
—National    Rose    Society's  Show    al 

Crystal  Palace. 
—Ghent. 

— Royal  Horticultural,  Ipswich,  Glou- 
cester, Oxford. 
— Tunbridge  Wells,  Twickenham,  Wot- 
ton-under-Bdge,  Lee  and  Black- 
heath,  Bedford,  and  Ealing. 
— Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland. 
— Chiswick,    Mildouhall,   Winchester^ 
Oxford,  Birmingham,  Carlton-in- 
Workaop. 
—Gardeners'   Orphan    Fund,    Annua 

Meeting  and  Dinner. 
— New  Brighton. 
— Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
— Leek  and  Ulverstone. 
, — Birkenhead,  Moulsey,  Wirral. 


/ 
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ROSSEE  AND  RUSSELL,  Horticultural 
Builders  and  Warming  Eogineers  by  Appointment  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  H.B.H.  Dukn  of  Concaught,  HS.H. 
Duke  of  Teck.  Chief  Offices~22,  Charing  Cross.  Works- 
Queen's  Wharf,  Hammersmith.  New  Illustrated  Price  List  of 
Cheap  Wood  Greenhouses  free  on  apjilication.  Designs  and 
Est'mitcs  for  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Verandahs,  and 
Healing  by  Steam,  Hot  Water,  and  Warmed  Air. 


JAMES   BOYD   AND   SONS,   PAISLEY, 
Horticultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.    Estimates 
and  circulars  free.    Complete  catalogue,  3s. 


WH.    LASCELLES    &    CO.,    HORTL 
•     CULTURAL  BUILDERS.— Apply  for  Estimates  at 
121,  BunhiU  Row,  London,  B.C. 


pENDLE'S   PATENT   GLAZING.— WM. 

XV  EDGO0MBK  RBSDLE  &  CO.,  HORTICULTURAL 
AND  HOT  ■  WATER  ENGINEERS,  3,  WESTMINSTER 
CHAMBERS,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE.— Stan- 
den's  Manure  admitted  by  growers  to  be  unrivalled  for 
this  purpose.  In  tins,  Is.,  2a.  6d.,  58.  6d.,  and  lOs.  6d.  each. 
Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 


PEACHES,  NECTARINES,  FIGS,  &c.— 
Highest  market  prices  guaranteed  for  really  good  and 
well  packed  fruit  of  the  above.— Henry  Rides  (late  Wise  & 
Rides),  Covent  Gaiden. 


SURPLUS  CUT  FLOWERS.— G.  Clarke 
&  Co.,  3,  Conduit  Court,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  are  open 
to  receive  cut  flowers  in  any  quantity.  Highest  market  piices 
guaranteed.    Boxes  and  labels  supplied. 


SIMPLE  INSTRUCTIONS  by  which  an 
abundance  can  be  ensured  of  delicious  Mushrooms  ;  see 
Seed  List  free. — Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  Seed  Merchants  and 
Nurserymen,  Worcester. 


GARDEN  MANURES.— In  Packets  from 
One  Shilling  upwards.  Price  list  free  on  application  to 
Walter  Morrisom  Ai  Co.,  Chemicil  Manure  Muuufacturers, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


MANURES — Genuine,Guaranteed  Analyses, 
with  prices,  post  free.  Peat,  Loam,  Sand,  Sundries  and 
Pottery.  Catalogue  postfree  of  all  Horticultural  Soils,  Manures, 
Sundries  and  Pottery. — Benjamin  Field,  75a,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  E.C.     Depot :  Paragon  Road,  New  Kent  Road,  S.E. 


THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 
Hot-water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  Boilers,  Pipes, 
and  Connections  and  all  Castings  for  Horticultural  purposes. 
Largest  stock  in  the  trade.  Price  List  gratis.  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  Is.— Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 


BEESON'S  MANURE.  —  The  Best  and 
Cheapest  Fertilizer  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  circular 
containing  the  Leading  Gardeners' and  Market  Growers'  re- 
ports.  Sold  in  tins  Is.,  2s.  6d  ,  5s.  6d.  and  10s.  6d.  each,  or  1 
cwt.  bags  sealed  13s.  By  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H. 
Beeson,  Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

JAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDER    AND    HOT- WATER    ENGINEER.—  Apply 
for  Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


W    RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Horticultural 
•   Builders    and    Hot-water    Eoginetrs,    Darlington. 
Catalogue  and  estimates  free.  ^^ 


^rELEGRAMS.  —  "PAUL, 


CHESHUNT," 

is  registered,  and  suffices  fjr  PAUL  &  SON,  THE  OLD 
NURSERlE-i,  CHESHUNT,  HERTS,  the  great  all-round 
Hardy  Plant  Nurseiy.  Catalogues  post  free  at  Cheshunt  or 
Liverpool  Street  Station. 


HENRY  HOPE,  55,  Lionel  St.,  Birmingham. 
Conservatories,  Hothouses,  and  Hot-water  Apparatus  ; 
plans  and  estimates  on  application ;  send  for  catalogue.  Est.  1813 

HOMSON'S    IMPROVED    VINE   AND 

PLANT  MANURE.— This  valuable  Manure  is  made  only 
by  UB.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name  on  it.  To  be  bad  of  all 
Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct  from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over 
carriage  paid.  London  Agent— Mr.  Georoe,  10,  Victoria  Road, 
Putney.— Wm.  Thomson  &  Sons,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 


SUTTON'S  FLORISTS'  FLOWER  SEEDS. 
—Begonia,  Calceolaria,  Cineraria,  Cyclamen,  Gloxinia, 
Primula,  Ac,  the  finest  strains  in  existence;  see  Sutton's 
Amateur's  Guide.  Sutton's  Seeda  Genuine  Only  Direct  from, 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 


"pOCKERIES,    FERNERIES,    WINDOW 

JLXJ  Cases,  Caves,  Waterfalls,  Window  Boxes,  Aquaria,  &c., 
specially  constructed  xmder  personal  superintendence  of 
Harpham  &  Howes,  Horticultural  Depot,  107,  Church  Street, 
Edgware  Road,  N.W.   Estimates  free.   Illustrated  list  post  free. 

EGONIAS    A    SPECIALITY.— Awarded 

4  Gold  Medals. — Unequalled  quality. "  Named  singles 
frjm  l-2s.  to  42s.  per  djzen  ;  unnamed  seedlings,  12s.,  ISs,, 
and  21s.  per  dozen  ;  bedding,  choicest,  68.  and  9s,  per  dozen  ; 
choicest  uamei  doubles,  from  42t'.  per  dozen  ;  unnamed,  very 
choice,  21s.  ani  SOs.  per  dozen;  chicest  mixed,  ISs.  per 
dozen.  Order  direct  from  us  to  procure  our  splendid  strain. 
The  cheapest  and  bett  combined  procurable.— J.  Laim;  ft  Sons, 
Seedsmen  and  Begonia  Growers.  Foresc  Hill. 


CJQUELCH  AND  BAKNHAM,  North  Eow, 

hD  Covent  Garden,  W.O.,  have  demands  for  TOMATOES, 
MUSHROOMS,  MUSCATS,  and  BLACK  GRAPES.  Highest 
Market  Prices  obtained.  Account  Sales  daily.  Cheques  weekly 
or  as  preferred  by  sender.  Baskets  and  Labels  supplied. 
References  given. 


PEIMULA  SINENSIS,  magnihcent  strain, 
including  Chiswick  Red,  Alba  magnifica.  The  Bride, 
Purpurea  magnifica,  Village  Maid,  Coccinea  magnifica,  and 
other  superb  varieties  in  splendid  mixture,  p  r  packet,  Is.  6d. 
and  23.  6d.,  post  free.— Daniels  Bros.,  the  Royal  Seedemen, 
Norwich. 


EXTENDING  LADDERS.— Lengthen 
and  shorten  telescopically,  are  light,  strong,  durable, 
inexpensive,  and  can  be  caiTied  incoors  out  of  the  reach  of 
burglars.  Lists  free.— Heathman  &  Co.,  2,  Eodtll  Street,  and 
11,  High  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London,  W.C. 


pARDEN    HOSE.  — The   Antimonial   Red 

v.f  Rubber  Hose  is  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  Buy  direct, 
and  avoid  useless  stuff  whioh  seems  cheap,  but  is  not  so. 
Antimonial  Hose  ia  best.  Prices  free.— Heathman  A  Co,., 
2,  Endell  Street,  London,  W.C.  (Twelve  years  with  Merry- 
weather  &  Sons.) 


rpWELVE  new  "  Excelsior"  Pearl  Tuberoses  ; 

-L  a  fine  improved  variety,  with  snow-white  sweet-scented 
flowers  for  present  potting,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  P.  0.0. 
for  7s.  6d.— Barr  &  Son,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden. 

WUNWIN,  Centre  iCow  and  Flower 
•  Market,  Covent  Garden,  has  a  demand  for  Grapes, 
Cut  Flowers,  &c.  Highest  market  prices  guaranteed.  LAbels 
and  empties  supplied.  Banker's  and  other  references.  Esta- 
blished seventeen  years.  

ISHURSTINE   keeps  boots  dry  and  soft 

on  wet  ground.     Boxes  6d.  and  Is.  from  the  trade. — 
Wholesale  from  Price's  Patent  Cksz  le  Co.,  Limited,  London. 


GISHURST  COMPOUND  used  by  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859  against  red  spider,  mildew,  thrlps, 
green  fly  and  other  blight.  One  to  two  ounces  to  the  gallon  of 
soft  water,  4  to  16  ounces  as  a  winter  dressing  for  \inea  and 
orchard  house  trees,  and  In  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  blight  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended 
to  supersede  it.    Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6d. 
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AUCTIONS. 


The  Downside  collection  of  Orchids. 

HigLly  important  eight  days'  sale  of  the  whole  of  this  renowned 
collection,  inc.uding  many  pUnts  matchless  in  point  of 
rarity,  acd  the  whole  remarkable  for  culture  and  condition, 
embracing  unquestionably  tbe  most  valuable  and  extensive 
collection  of  established  Orchids  ever  submitted  to  public 
competition. 

MESSRS.  PEOTHEKOE  &  MOREIS  will 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  premises,  Downside, 
Lsatherh^ad,  fifteen  minutes*  walk  from  the  London  and 
South  Western,  and  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway  Stations, 

On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 
July  10, 11,  12  and  13, 1888,  ' 

at  12  for  12.30  o'clock  precisely  each  day,  by  order  of  Wm.  Lee 
Esq..  who  is  selling  the  Estate  of  Duwnside,  and  relinquishing 
the  cul  ivation  of  Orchids. 
'J  he  firtt  portion  of  tliia  extremely  valuable  collection  of 

Established  Orchids. 
Amongst  the  plants  included  in  this  First  Sale,  the  foUowin 
may  be  specially  mentioned 


C^ttlr-ya  Triana?  Leeana 
Tiianie  Dodgsoui 
Odmani 
Diyana 
Emperor 
Empress 
Backhousiana 
Culemani 
alba 

oleijantissima 
ei^ora^ensis  superba 
regina 
implicata  major 


Cattleya  Triana;  vestal 
Trianse  mar^inata 
Normant 
Victoria  Regina 
bellic'sa 
magnifica 
lilacioa 
Thorn  son  i 
R->llissoni 
beatifica 
Archduke 
bel'a 
Jdinesiana 


And  many  others  not  yet  name  5,  with  their  portraits  by  G! 
Macfarlane,  the  whole  forming  probably  the  grandest  cullection 
of  fine  varieties  of  tbe  Trian*  section  ever  brought  together 
many  of  the  plants,  moreover,  being  of  the  largest  size.  ' 

Cyprifedium  amandum 

Arthuri  tnum 

albo-piu-pure  um 


earyanarum 

lo 

;^Iorganife 

bwannianum 

vemixium 

telligerum 

microchilum 

javanica  superbiens 

chloroneurum 

card in ale 

Crossianum 

marmorophylluta 

vexilla'ium 

Schroedei-as 

Winoitinum 

Wellisi 
Dendrobium  Leechianum 

euosmum     var.     leucop- 
terum 

endocharJa 

rhodostoma 

Klngianum  album 

tobUe  nobilius 
,,       elegans 

arachnites 

tfchrcedcri 
Vanda  Sanderiana 

suavis 
Cattleya  Fausta 

c  ilumnata 


Cattleya  esoniensia 
Dominiana 
labiata.  a'-tumn-fl jwering 

var,  Pescatjrei 
Skinnerl 

,,       alba 
Percivaliaoa,  special  vars. 

,,  alb  J, 

jVIossiai  alba 

„        AlexandrEe 
tricjlor 

M::ndeUi,  special  vars. 
,,         Srlbomensis 
,,         Slorganue 
maxima 
Williamsi,  of  the  guttatum 

section 
Leeana 
Lasl  a  elegans  alba 

,,       Leeana 
„        Houtteana 
purpurata  Brysiana 

,,  albo-lila;ina 

ancep'9  Schrtt'ierje 
VeitchiiLa 
bella 
flammei 
Coelogyne  criifati  alba 

,,        LcmoiniaQa 
Ma=sangeana 
iJavana 
Cymbidium  Parish 


MaxilUria  Sanderiana 

Masdevallia  section  comprises  a  grand  and  complete  collec- 
tion of  Masdevahias,  many  of  the  highest  class,  and  some  very 
rare.  OdonLoglossum  Eection  :  There  is  a  large  and  very 
choice  collection  of  the  finest  varieties  in  large  plants  true  to 
name,  which  have  been  grown  at  Downside  lor  several  years 
and  are  models  of  successful  cultivation.  Phahenopsis  section  ' 
Amongst  the  Phalaenopeis  are  two  plants  of  P.  Brvmeriana' 
also  intermedia;  Portei,  one  of  the  Dayana;  and  seVeral  leu' 
corhoda  and  casta. 

The  plants  nny  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale,  on 
presentation  of  a  Catalogue  or  card  tu  view,  to  be  obtained  on 
the  premises,  of  Mr.  Woolford,  the  Head  Gardener,  or  of  the 
Auctioneers  and  Valuers, 

Central  Auction  Rooms,  67  &  GS,  Cheapslde, 
London,  EC. 

N.B.  -The  second  P 'rtion  will  be  SoM  on  the  premises  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  July  24  -5  26 
and  ''7.  j>  j        >   -^,  ^w, 


Monday,  Jaly  9. 
Special  Sale  of  Orchids. 

Tl/TESSRS.   PROTHEROE  &  MOREIS  are 

U.TJ.   mstructe-l  by  Mr.  F.  Sender  to  SELL  by  AUCTION  at 
their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  and  08,  Chcapside,  London  E  C 
on  Monday,  July  9,   at  half-past    Twelve  o'clock  preciselv    a 
quantity  of  established  Orcbids.      Amongst  those  offered  for 
sale  are 

CattleyaGaskenianaalba(true)    Cypiipcdium  Laurenceanuni 
with  sheath  «.,<»„.»    ;„  a ' 


with  sheath 
Wagneri 
Reincckiana 
Kothschildiana 
Hurei 
impcrialis 
Cypripedium  calnnam 
Germfnyanum 
l»jmiaianurn,   with  eight 

growths  and  two  flowtr 

spikes 
log  Hindis 
weltigerum  rnajus 


On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had 


fine  var.  in  flower 
BoUea  Latindl 
Angi'iecum  Smderianum 
Dandrobiura  AinsworLhi 

Leechianum 

nobile  .Sanderianum 
Masdevallia  calura,  :!0  leaves 

scrochordonia 

Reichcnbachiana 

infracta  purpurea 
Utricularia  mcntana  in  flower 
^ygopetalum    aromaticum,    3 

growthn 


Friday  next,  July  6. 
"Without  the  slig-htest  reserve. 

MESSES.  PEOTHEEOE  &  MOEEIS  are 
i'lttructed  by  Mr.  J.  Chirlesworth,  Heaton,  Bradford,  tn 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Wale  Rooms,  67  and  tis, 
Cheapside,  London,  E.G.,  on  Friday  nex^  July  6,  at  Half- 
rast  Twelve  o'clock  precisely,  the  following.  The  plants  are 
in  very  fine  condition,  having  bseu  brought  tome  by  the 
collector. 

New  Cattleya,  provisionally  named  Cattleya  Hennisiana. 
Mr.  W.  Ht^nnis  discovered  the  plant  in  an  unsearched  district, 
but,  the  flowering  season  beiog  over,  he  did  not  actually  see 
the  flowers  himself,  but  was  assured  on  very  good  authority 
that  the  flowers  aie  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  the  lip  having  a 
dark  pui  pie  centre,  with  lighter  coloured  lines  running  through 
the  purple.  The  stout  dried  flower-spikes  p.ove  it  to  be  very 
rt  liferitus;  as  many  as  S  flowers  can  be  coupttd  on  them.  The 
growth  of  the  plant  is  quite  distinct  from  any  known  Cattleya, 
tbe  nearest  one  in  habit  being  Cattleya  Sklpneri.  To  assure 
buyers  of  Jlc  Charles  worth's  confidence  in  The  above  descrip- 
tion, the  pu-  chase  money  will  remain  in  Messrs.  P.  &  M.'s  posses- 
sion until  the  plants  flower.  1,000 Odontoglossum  vexillarium. 
From  a  description  of  the  collector,  who  has  had  a  great 
experience  in  c  llecting  ordinary  Froutino  varieties,  the  plants 
offered  will  be  found  of  a  superior  type,  a  much  larger  pri.'por- 
tion  of  dark  ones  Ijeing  amongst  them,  but  t  ey  vary  greatly, 
some  having  pure  white  lips  with  very  dark  sepals  and  petals  ; 
amongst  the  latter  many  flowtrs  will  be  found  with  dart  rose- 
coloured  veins  running  over  the  entire  lip,  prcducing  a  quite 
novel  efl'ect;  soae  flowe  s  measured  4  iiuhes  across  the  lip. 
Dried  flowers  will  be  shown.  Cattleya  gigaa,  new  type. 
When  exploring  a  remote  dist  ict,  Mr.  Hennis  discovered  tbis 
reinirkably  fine  variety  of  gigas,  with  short  fctout  leaves  and 
took  it  at  first  to  be  C.  Sinderiana,  but  closer  inspection  re- 
vealed it  to  be  superior  in  colour,  and  is  very  free  flowering, 
even  th^  smallest  bulbs  having  flowers  at  home.  The  plants 
offered  are  in  capital  condition,  perfectly  dormant  and  well 
leaved.  The  dried  flowers  will  thow  what  a  magnificent 
Cattleya  this  is.  Also  Cypripedium  Schlimi,  Odontoglossum 
Harryanum,  Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum.  The  «bove  all 
in  fine  condition.  Large  bujers  will  finditaguod  oi>portuni'y 
to  secure  these  varieties.  In  offering  tbe  above  without  reserve, 
Mr.  Charlcsworth  has  contidence  the  plants  will  sell  on  their 
own  merits. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


Friday  next. 

Odontog-lossum   cuspidatum     platyglossum   (new 

variety,  Rchb.  fils). 

The  whole  for  sale  without  reserve. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  G.  T.  White  t)  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  thelrCentral  Auction  Rooms,  67and  I'.S,  Cheapside, 
E.G.,  on  Friday  next,  July  G,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock 
precisely,  without  the  least  reserve,  a  fine  imprtrtiti-  n  of  the 
new  Odontoglossum  cuspidatum  platyglossum.  This  variety 
is  described  by  Professor  Reichenbach,  who  writes  as  folic ws— 
"I  described  this  curious  pi  nt  as  early  as  lS7t>  in  "carike 
Linna;,"  XLI.,  page  26.  It  is  also  represented  in  "  Xenia  Orchi- 
dacea,"  II.,  table  IS.  It  stands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Odonto- 
glossum lu'eo-purpureum,  but  the  petals  are  very  acuminate 
and  not  edged,  and  the  narrow  lip  is  tei-minated  Ijy  an  abrupt 
cvispidateapex  in  lieu  of  being  blunt  or  jisually  bi-Iobe;  both 
sepals  and  peial  are  usually  very  rich  in  dark  blackish  brown 
showing  very  little  yellow.  I  have  jusc  now  specimens  at  hand 
of  a  va  ioty  with  a  broader  lip.  The  plant  has  been  found  quite 
i'olate  at  a  special  spot  wnere  there  are  no  other  Odoutoglussa;. 
Mr.  W.  Kalbreyer  has  just  brought  over  living  plant's  ;  the 
bulbs  are  said  to  be  much  more  like  those  of  OdontJglossum 
crispum  than  those  of  O.  luteo-purpureum.  Th^^  flowers  hive 
a  most  powerful  and  agreeable  smell,  according  to  Mr.  W. 
Kalbrej'cr. 

The  sale  will  al-o  include  a  fine  importation  of  Cattleya  San- 
deriana and  a  small  importation  of  Odontut^lnssum  crispum  in 
splendid  condition,  together  with  Odontoglossum  tpecies,  a 
very  distinct-looking  plant  from  a  new  district.  To  these 
latter  plants  Mr.  G.  T.  White  begs  to  call  si.eciid  attention. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


Havant. 
First  Annual  Summer  Sale. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Jlessrs.  Ewing  A  Co.  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  premises,  The  Sea  View  Nurseries,  Havant, 
on  Wednesday,  July  11,  at  Twelve  o'clock  precisely,  5000 
Tea,  Noisette,  and  other  Roses  in  pots,  2000  Ivies  of  the 
choicest  green-leaved  and  variegated  kinds,  1000  Ampelopsis 
Veitchi  and  other  Virginia  Creepers;  a  large  quautity  of 
hardy  Passion  flowers  (incIudiDg  the  new  white  Constance 
Elliott),  Japanese  and  other  hardy  Evergreen?,  choice  flowering 
and  foliiged  trets  and  shrubs,  hardy  climbing  p  ants,  Ac,  all 
in  pots  suitable  for  immediate  removal. 

May  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  slle.  Catalogues  may 
be  had  on  the  premises,  at  the  principal  hotels  in  tlie  district, 
and  of  the  Auctioneers,  67  and  03,  Cheapside,  E  C. ;  and  I.ey- 
tonstone. 


Tuesday  next. 
Brazilian  Orchids  for  Sale  without  reserve. 

MESSES.  PROTHEROE  it  MORRIS  are 
in.structud  Iiy  Messrs.  Seegcr  &  Tropp  to  SELL  liy 
AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Roouis,  (h  a  i;,s,  Cheapside, 
London,  Ifi.C,  on  Tuesdiy  next,  July  3,  at  1'2.30  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, a  splendid  lot  of  Lielia  jjurpurata.  This  importition 
has  arrived  in  the  best  possible  coni  ition,  nearly  the  whole 
bting  compact  masses  well  furnished  with  leaves;  all  the  plants 
have  tinitjlied  their  growths,  while  many  of  theui  show  liower 
sheaths  which  will  certainly  develop  their  flowers,  together 
with  many  cjther  imported  Brazilian  Orchids  for  lale  wiihout 
reserve  ;  also  a  few  plants  of  the  rare  and  beautiful  Dondrubiurn 
McCarthijtr,  OdontoglcBsum  aspersum  and  Humeanum,  Onci- 
diurn  undulatam,  Cypripedium  Schro-dcrie  Morxania),  a  new 
hybrid  in  bud,  Ac.  The  sale  will  also  Include  a  very  fine  assort- 
ment of  well-grown  Estalilished  Orchids. 
On  view  morriiig  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


Thursdiy  next. -Sale  No.  7704. 
Valuable  Importations  of  Orchids, 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION at  his  Great  Rooms,  3.S,  King  Street,  Covert 
Garden,  on  Thursday  next,  July  6,  at  Half-iravt  Twelve  o'clock 
precisely,  by  crder  of  Mr.  F.  Sander,  I.-eli»  purpurati,  a 
very  fine  importation  just  ti  hand,  wilh  fine  healthy  foliage 
and  dormant  eyes,  comprising  many  largj  ma-Ees  in  go:d 
condition  ;  Cattleya  amethystina— coMecior  describes  this 
as  a  moit  superb  dark  variety ;  the  i lints  are  in  ve  y  good 
condition,  having  many  green  leaves,  and  some  nice  masses 
are  off  red  ;  Cypripedium  Schlim',  just  received  In  fines- 
possible  condition ;  the  plants  offered  are  as  good  as  established ; 
Sopbronitis  grandiflora,  splendid  importation  j^st  received 
in  grand  order;  collector  states  that  exceptionally  fine 
varieties  will  he  found  amongst  this  consignment,  many  fine 
masses  are  offered;  also  fine  importation?  of  the  following  : 
Cattleya  Mendeli  in  fine  order,  Cattleya  Bowringiana  in  fine 
order,  White  Laslia  anceps  in  fine  order,  Ada  a'  rintiaca, 
Catasetum  Bungerothl,  Cypripedium  Stonei,  ierides  Fieldingi, 
Oncidium  flexuosui),  O  Forbesi,  Cattleya  Mo.sia,  Cdonto- 
glossum  eitroEmum,  O.  nebulosum,  0.  Cervantesi,  Oncidium 
caesium,  Dendrobes,  Siccolabluma,  Ac. 
On  view  mornipg  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


Thursday  next.— Sale  No.  77>.4. 

Valuable  Established  Orchids,  comprising  choice 

Cypripediums,  &c. 

MR  J.  C.  STEVENS  wiU  include  in  his 
SALE  by  AUCTION  at  his  Great  Roomg,  3S,   King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  Thur^diy  next,  July  j,  a  choice  col- 
lection of  Cypripediums,  comprising  fine  plants  of 
Cypripedium SallieriHyeanum    Cypripedium  microchilum 


Schrcederae  splendena 
villosum  aureum 
Cross  lanum  euperbum 
Boxalli  superbum 
Dauthieri  superbum 
superbiens  Demidoffe 
Neo-Guineense 


vexillarium 
Leechi 

alb  0-  purpureum 
chloroneurum 
Harrisianum  planum 
nitens 

Warscewiczi,  &c.,  dc  , 
From  a  well-known  Belgian  amateur;  also  some  splsndid 
pieces  of  Cypripedium  praestanp,  LissochUus  gi^anteus, 
Catasetum  Buogerothi  (true)— collect:d  by  Mr.  Bungeroth— 
Aganisea  cyanea,  and  Galeandra  gracilis  (Lindley),  by  order 
of  L'Horticulture,  Internationale  (Linden)  of  Brussels;  a  fine 
specimen  of  Aerides  affine  superbum,  with  seven  growths,  In 
flower;  Aerides  Leoni,  Cypripedium  hirsutissimum,  C.  Spi- 
ceiianum,  C.  Maulti  virginale,  Ac. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


Croydoa.     Bramley  Hill  Nursery. 
Groodwill  and  Lease- 

GEORGE  HATCH  is  iDstmcted  hj  Mr. 
James  White  to  submit  to  AUCTION,  on  the  premises, 
on  Friday,  July  0,  1888,  at  Three  o'clock,  the  GoidwiU  and 
beotificjal  Intciest  in  Leases  cf  thi'i  cld-established  Nursery, 
with  DwcU.ug  Hous?,  H  .thouses.  Pits,  Sheds,  &c.  Rent  £41. 
Option  of  new  leases  for  21  years. 
Auctioneer's  Office,  33,  George  Street,  East  Croydon. 


Scotland  Nurseries,  Tansley,  Matlock. 
The  old-establiahcd  and  widely  known  Nursery,  as  fouudedby 
the  late  Mr.  Jossph  Smith,  with  the  residence  called  Sco,- 
lind  House,  and  Woikman's  Cottage,  Stables,  and  Appur- 
tenanccs,  situate  at  Tansley,  having  a  total  ar^a  of 
Da   Ir.  and  Sp.,  "wi'l  be  SOLD  by  AUCTION  by 

GEORGE  MAR8DEN,  at  the  Old  En-li.sli 
Hotel,  Matlock  Eiidge,  on  Monday,  July  16,  ISftS,  at 
Five  o'clock  m  the  afternoon. 

For  further  part'culirs,  apply  to  the  Auctlonefr.  Wirks- 
worfi,  or  at  the  office  of  Joseph  Stone,  Solicitor,  Wirkaworth 
and  Winster. 


R 


OYAL      BOTANIC      SOCIETY 

GARDENS,  REGENT'S  PARK. 

EVENING  FETE  aod  SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  of  TABLE 
DECORATIONS  and  FLORAL  WORKS  OF  ART  on  Wei- 
NESDAV  next,  July  4. 

Gates  open  at  eight  o'clock. 

The  Gardens  will  be  illuminated  from  eight  to  twelve  o'clock. 

Four  Military  Bands  will  be  in  attendance. 

Tickets  to  be  obtained  at  the  Gardens  only  by  vouchera  from 
Fellows  of  the  Society,  price  lOs.  each  ;  or  on  the  day  or  even- 
ing of  the  Fete,  15^.  each. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE.— THE  NATIONAL 
ROSE  SOCIETY'S  GRAND  BXIIIBITION  OF  ROSE:i, 
Saturday,  Julv  7,  1S8S. 

ADMIS3I0N HaLF-A-CrOWN. 

Schedule  of  Prizes  and   Forms  of  Entry  on  application  tj 
the  Hon.  Secretaries.  National  Ro£e  Society,  Crystal  Palace. 
Entries  close  Tuesday  next,  July  3. 


HUDDERSFIELD    CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 
Tha  FIFTH  EXHIBITION  of  the  above  Society  will  be  hell 
Id   the    TOWN    HALL,    HUDDERSFIELD,   on    Friday  and 
SAiuiutAY,  NovEMbER  lij  and  17,  Ifess. 
Schedules  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 
Marsh,  Huddersfield.  John  Bell,  Hon.  Sec. 


NATIONAL   CO-OPERATIVE  FLOWER 
SHOW,  CRYSTAL  PALACE,  Auodst  IS,  ISSS. 
£500  and  MEDALS  in  Prizes  lor  Flowers,  Fruit, 
Vegetables,  and  Honey. 

Open  to  Members  of  Co-operative  Societies  throughout 
the  Kingdom  ;  also  for  Skill  ot  Workmun  in  all  Tradei  for 
Amateur  Work.     Entomological  and  other  specimens. 

Sthedulcs  of  Prizes  on  apiilication  to 
1,  Norfolk  Street,  btrand,  W.C.        ffM.  Brcomhall,  Secretary 
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SELECT  LIST  OF  BRIGHT  FLOWERS 
FOR  SUMMER  BLOOMING. 


Carriage  Paid. 


OFFERED   BY 


Carriage  Paid. 


LOADSTONE. 


BEDFORD  &  BEDFOEDSHIRE  HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY.— FIFTH  ANNUAL   SHOW  at 
BEDFORD,  July  11,  ISSS. 

Special  Prizes  for  Plants,  Roses,  and  Cut  Flowers  ;  open  to 
all  England. 
Entries  close  July  3. 

Schedules  and  Entry  Forms  to  bo  obtained  of 
Stoneleigh,  Bedford.  Henry  Tebbs,  Hon.  Sec. 


BIRMINGHAM  BOTANICAL  &  HORTI- 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
A  ROSE  SHOW  will  be  held  in  THE  GARDENS,  EDGBAS- 
TON,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  Jdly  12  and  13,  ISSS. 

Entries  close  on  July  7.     For  Schedules  aoply  to 
W.  B.  Latham,  Curator, 


RAPID  CLIMBINa  PLANTS.— Hops  and 
Cobtea  scandens,  both  Is  9d.  per  pair.  The  new  Japanese 
Hop  and  canarienaif,  6d.  each.  Trop^olum  Lobbianum  and 
Convolvnlus,  12  for  Is.  Od. 

EOR  Artistic  Sub-Tropical  Gardening — Cas- 
tor-oil  Plants  lend  a  charm  to  every  garden,  6  for  7s.  6d.  ; 
also  Gigantic  Hemp,  same  price,  and  Abutilons  — have  also  a 
few  very  fine  plants  of  Melianthus  major,  would  make  grand 
effect,  per  pair,  7a.  6d.     Three-year-old  plants. 

LEMON  -  SCENTED    VERBENA    Plants, 
old-fashioned  favourites,  pair,  very  strong  plan's,  3s.  6d,; 
Scented-leaved  Geraniums  and  Heliotrope,  Ss.  tid.  per  pair. 

YIOLAS,  for  contimious  Summer  lalooming, 
white,  purple,  and  yellow,  estiblished  plants,  per  dozen, 
38.  6d.  ;  or  50  for  128.  6d. 

AUTUMN-BLOOMING  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS,  all  the  best  whites  grown  only;  one  dozen  assor- 
ted named  plants  for  growing  on,  5s.  Gd.,  free ;  strong  and 
bushy. 

GAILLARDIAS,  without  douLt  the  most 
brilliant  of  our  hardy  border  flowers,  effective  and  last- 
ing for  cutting,  pair,  2s.  Gd.  ;  or  one  dozen,  7b.  Gd.  Pyreth- 
rums  (or  coloured  Marguerites)  the  same  price. 

PENTSTEMONS.— Can  offer  some  in  lovely 
shades,  stock  raised  from  named  plants  only,  most  effec- 
tive planted  en  i/iasse  in  a  bed  or  lines,  one  dozen,  strongly 
rooted,  for  6s  ;  or  36  for  15s.  6d. 

ORIENTAL  POPPY.  —  Seeds  of  this  gor- 
geous  and  useful  hardy  flower  should  be  sown  at  once  ; 
per  packet,  Is.  6d.  Own  saving  from  magnificent  blooms. 
Sample  flowers,  2s.  6d.  dozen,  very  decorative. 

AFRICAN  MARIGOLDS.  —  Lemon  and 
Oranee.— A  magnificent  selection  from  a  prize  stock 
strain,  wliich  carried  off  prizes  wherever  ehown  last  season, 
blooms  average  eight  inches  across;  six  plants  of  each  colour, 
free,  28.  Gd.  ;  or  six  for  Is.  9d.     These  are  very  fine. 

PRIZE  ERENCH  MARIGOLDS.— I  have 
again  pleasure  in  offering  plants  from  superb  prize  strain. 
Last  year  a  customer  who  purchased  plants  from  me  won  several 
prizes.     Per  dozen.  Is.  9d.,  tall  or  dwarf. 

A  ZURE   BLUE    CORNFLOWERS,    large 

,r\     plants  for  very  early  blooming,  9  for  2b.  ;  smaller,  24 
plants,  2s.     Scarlet  Popp'es,  12  for  Is.  9d  ;  bunch  blooms,  Is. 
Effective  Dwarf  Bedding  Naalurliums. 

KING  THEODORE,  Dwarf  Nasturtium,  the 
true  scarlet  bedder,  black  foliage,  superior  to  Geranium, 
continued  mass  of  bloom  until  November  frosts,  most  effective 
for  beds  and  v.-Lndow  boxes,  per  dozen,  Is.  9d,  ;  36,  3s.  9d.; 
100  10s  Gd.,  free.     Loadstone's  own  nottd  strain. 

DWARF    NASTURTIUMS,    cheap   showy 
varieties. — Tom  1  humb.  Scarlet,  New  Rose,  Golden  King, 
Pearl  (cream  colour),  12  plants  of  each  colour,  free,  38.  9d. 

ART  MARGUERITES.— This  season  I  have 
these  in  many  lovely  new  varieties,  they  are  unequalled 
or  cutting,  and  mostly  easy  and  interesting  to  grow,  12  plants, 
Is.  9d.;  strong  from  open  ground  seed-bede. 

TTTHITE  PARIS  DAISIES  orMARGUER- 

T  V  ITES,  true  variety,  pair,  2a.,  bushy  and  strong,  or  4 
for  3s.  6d.  Bloom  profusely  when  bedded  out,  and  excellent 
for  cutting. 

CANTERBURY  BELLS,  in  mixed  colours, 
splendid  bushy  autumn  grown  plants,  about  to  bloom, 
12  for  33.  9d.,  in  pure  white  and  new  rose  ;  second  size  plants, 
per  dozen,  Is.  9d. 

Bedding  Begonias 

SHOULD  BE  TRIED  BY  ALL. 

Can  offer  some  strongly  started  plants,  ready  for  any  posi- 
tion, mv  own  strain,  and  very  beautiful;  plants  selected  for 
bedding,  5s.  Cd.  per  dozen ;  guaranteed  strong,  healthy,  well 
transplanted,  and  hardened  to  tho  night  air.  Also  plants, 
extra  selected  for  pots,  doubles,  ISs.  6d. ;  singles,  123.  Cd.  per 
dozen. 


CHEAP  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS. 

Packages  and  packing  free,  and  delivered  to  any  London  Station 

100  squares  of  Olass,  quality  guaranteed. 

15-oz.      21-07. 
13>  by    81  for  10/-  for  14/. 

12     ,,    9     „    10/-    ,,    14/-  or  300  squares  15-ounoe,  8  by  6, 

12     „  10     „     11/-    „    15/6  or  260  squares,  8J  by  61,  or  220 

14     ,,  10     „    13/-    „    19/-  squares,  9i  by  6i,  or  170  squares, 

14  „  12     „     17,6  ,,    24/-  9  by  7t,  or  150  squares,  10  by  8, 
12    „  12     ,,    13/-    ,,    20/-  tor  10s.      Carriage    paid   for   all 

15  „  12     „    21/-    „    31/.  orders  over  £3. 
20     „  12      „     24/-    ,,    36/- 

Glass  cut  to  any  size  at  the  above  proportionate  prices. 
Best  LINSEED-OIL  PUTTY.      PAINTS,   ready  mixed  for 
use,  in  tins  of  1  lb.  to  14  lb.,  at  5d.  per  lb.     Specisd  quotations 
given  for  large  quantities. 

J.  B.  BOBINSON  Wholesale  Lead  and  Glass  Warehouse, 
31,  late  14,  Moor  Lane,  Cripplegate,  London,  E.G. 


PONTIFEX  and  WOOD,  LIm.,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.G. 

Economical  and  Easy  Lead  Glazing 

(PATENTED).    No  putty  required.    No  experience  needed. 

PRICE. 
(including       neces- 
sary    I -in.     Copper 
Taolis), 

2d.  per  ft.  run 

or 
les.  per  100  ft. 


THE 

'Colonial"  Barrow 

FORCE  PUMP. 

A  very  powerful  pump,  and 
easily  worked. 


THE  "IAmY"«l 

GARDEN  ENGINE. 

CAPACiTy,  Ten  Gallons. 

PEICE  ...     ._  £2  18s.  6d. 

The  greatest  success  of  the 
season. 


Pontifex  <fc  Wood's  (Lim.) 
Catalogues  of  Garden  En- 
gines,Pumps,  Water  Barroxos, 
Syringes,  <tc.,  dec,  free  by 
post. 


Ti^ 


RAUGHT  HORSES.— Gen- 

J-/  tlemen  requiring  first-class  Cart  and 
Van  Horses  may  select  from  a  number  of 
young  and  sound  animals  well  suited  for 
farm,  estate,  and  general  work.  Also 
Brood  Mares.  Those  not  able  to  make 
^  personal  examination  may,  by  describing 

their  wants  In  writing,  rely  on  getting  suitable  animals.— 
Bailiff,  Manor  Farm,  Kingscote,  Sussex-  L.B.  &  S.O.B.  (One 
zolle  from  Station). 


THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM:  Its  History, 
Culture,  Classlflcatlon,  and  Nomenclature.  By  F.  W. 
BuRBlDOK.  Second  Edition,  Cloth,  Illustrated.  Price  3s.  6d., 
post  free,  8s.  9d.— The  Qabdin  Office,  37,  Southampton  Street. 
Strand,  London. 


THE  GARDEN.— SCALE  OE  CHARGES 
FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS  :  Charge  for  single  insertions, 
five  lines,  about  thirty-four  words  or  less,  in  body  type,  Ss. ; 
each  additional  line  of  about  nine  words,  Cd.  Across  two 
columns,  per  inch,  12s  ;  across  three  columns,  per  ioch,  ISs.; 
whole  page,  £S.  Special  positions.  £9  a  page.  No  advertise- 
ment inserted  at  a  less  price  than  38. 

Charge  for  Serial  Advertisements  :— Horticultural :  6  inser- 
tions, 53.  per  inch  per  insertion ;  13  ditto,  at  4s.  6d.  ditto ; 
26  or  more  ditto,  at  43.  ditto.  General :  1  insertion,  at  Vs.  per 
inch ;  6  ditto,  at  68.  per  inch  per  insertion ;  13  ditto,  5b.  Od. 
ditto ;  26  ditto,  at  63.  ditto. 

Gaede.nebs  anl>  Others  Wanting  Sitoations.— 25  words  or 
less,  Is.  6d.  ;  each  additional  line,  6d.  These  advertisements 
must  be  prepaid. 

Advertisements  for  ensuing  number  should  reach  the  office 
early  in  the  week  to  ensure  insertion.  No  advertisement  can 
be  "altered"  or  "stopped"  after  Thursday  morning's  post. 
Advertisers  not  h,aving  a  regular  account  at  The  GARnEN  Office, 
are  requested  to  accompany  their  orders  by  a  remittance. 

Cheques  and  P.O.  Orders  payable  to  Tuomas  Si-answuk. 
All  letters  to  be  addressed  to  tho  Publisher.  37,  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  and  not  to  individuals. 


RENDLES 

PATENT  CONSERVATORIES,  PLANT  HOUSES, 

OBCHABD  and  STOVE  EOUSEB,  &c.,  &c. 

Glazed  on  the  Indestructible  System. 


HOT-WATEK  APPAEATTJS  fixed  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom 
Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Books  of  Design  sent  post  free. 

WM.  ED6CUMBE  RENDLE  &  CO. 

Ho.  3,  WESTMINSTER  CHAMBERS,  VICTORIA 
STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 


THE  "NEW  EASY" 

LAWN    MOWER 

HAS  AN  OPEN 

STEEL  ROLLEE, 

A  man  can  work  a  24- 
inch  machine,  cutting 
(irass  five  inches  high 
clean  to  the  roots. 


There  is  no  easier  work- 
ing, no  better  finished, 
no  stronger,  no.  more 
durable  mower  in  the 
market. 


The  Front  Roller,  with 
simple  adjustment,  en- 
ables the  machine  to  cut 
very  close  to  the  ground 
and  to  do  fine  work. 


The  machine  will  also 
cut  verges. 

To  be  obtained  through 

1     the     leading     Iron- 

^_^^^_  mongers  or  Seedsmen,  or 

CUTS  24-INCH   EASlf*  from  the  sole  Licensees— 

SELIG,  SONNENTHAL  &  CO. 

85,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 


STAINED  CATHEDRAL  GLASS 

For   CONSERVATORIES,    DOOBS,    WINDOWS,    ic,    in  all 
the  new  Designs  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

FROM    Is.    6d.    PER   SliUARB   FOOT. 


Send  for 

Sheets  of 

Desig-ns  and 

Prices, 

post  free 

on 

application. 

uiients  and  fix. 
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Sheets  of 

Designs  and 

Prices, 

post  free 

on 

!  1  T" 

application. 

LA^ 

Experiencal  imn  smt  oi't  to  toLe  mn 
Estimates  Free. 


46  &  47,  HIGH  STREET,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address — "Pheasimtry,  London."    Estiiblished  1855. 


PROTECT  Your  Gardens  from  the  Ravages  of 
the  Birds.— Tanned  Netting,  thirty-five  square  yards  forla. 
Will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all  weather.  Sent,  any  width,  car- 
riage paid  on  all  orders  over  58.  As  supplied  to  the  Royal  gar- 
dens. Sent  on  approval.  Commoner  Netting,  at  fifty  square 
yards.  Is.  Hundreds  of  testimonials.  Established  170  years. 
— Hy.  John  Gasson,  Fieh  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex. 
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THE   GARDEN. 


[JnNB  30,  H8?. 


CHOICE  &  USEFUL  PLANTS 

AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

Plants  per  doz. 
ASPARAGUS  TENUISSIMUS  (the  new  Asparagus 

FerD) 123.  &  13s. 

CANNAS,  named  choice  sorts  ..        ..        ..      9s.  tt  1-s. 

CANNA8,  useful  orn.imental  sorts 4s.  ,,     (is. 

CAL.ADIUMS  in  growth  (our  selection)  ..  9s.,  12s.  ,,  18s. 
CARXATIciN'S  for  border  (best  named)     ..         ..       9s.  „  Ifs. 

CAHXATIONS,  T.ee,  small fs.   ,,     93. 

CAUNATIOXS,  Tree,  flowering  plants       ..      188,  24s.  „  £08. 

CHKYSAXIUE.MU.MS 3s.  „     (is. 

BEGONIAS,    single,    white,    pink,    and    scarlet 

blooming  plants       ..         ..         ..         ..         ..       6s.  ,,     9s. 

BEGONIAS,  fine  double  24s.  „  30s. 

Cactus  dahlias,  in  six  varieties  . .         . .     —    „     6s. 

TOMATOES,  in  four  Tarietles,  strong  plants  ..  4s.,,  6s. 
ORCHIDS,   12    beautiful  varieties,   selected   for 

warm  or  cool  house  . .         . .         . .         ■ .     21°.  ,,  428. 

100  healthy  and  established  plants  in  50  good  vars.     £10. 

Amatau-s  may  place  perfect  conjideiice  in  these  selections. 

iHIOOI'EI?.    &    CO.,    X.I3^a?X)., 
PINE-APPLE    NTJKSEEY, 

MAIDA  VALE,   W. ;    and  COVENT  GARDEN,   ■W.C. 

NEW  PELARGONIUM, 

DUCHESS  OF  TECK. 

Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  at  ihe  Manchester  Rcyal 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society's  Summer  Exhibition  of 
1887. 

It  is  a  white  regal  decorative  variety,  semi-double,  immense 
tniBses;  the  flowers  are  erect,  petaU  undulated,  distinguishing 
it  from  the  ordinary  PeJargoniums;  it  is  novel  and  conspicuous, 
has  a  stroDg  compact  habit,  and  is  one  of  the  best  Pelargoniums 
'in  cultivation. 

It  is  invaluable  for  cut  flowers  where  white  is  in  demand. 

38.  6d.  eacli,  30s.  for  12  plants,  50s.  for  25  plants. 
Cut  Flowers  sent  on  Application.     Sent  out  by 

FZSHEE,  SON  &  SIBHAT, 

HANDSWORTH  NURSERIES,  SHEFFIELD. 

ROSES 

IN  POTS ;   all  the  best  New  and  Old  English  and 

Foreign  sorts,  from  18s.  to  36s.  per  dozen. 
DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


RICHARD    SMITH    &   CO., 

Nurserymen  and  Seed   Uerohants, 
WORCESTER, 


"THE    LILY    OF    THE    FIELD." 

STERNBERGIA   ANGUSTIFOLIA 

(Parkinson's  "Winter  Daffodil). 
"  Gems  of  changing  Autumn,  how  beautiful  ye  are  ! 
Shining  from  your  glossy  stems  like  many  a  golden  star ; 
Peeping  tiirough  the  long  grass,  smiling  on  the  down 
Lighting  up  tlie  du.sby  bank,  just  where  the  sun  goes  down  ; 
Yellow  flowers  of  Autumn,  how  beautiful  ye  are  1 
Shining  from  your  glossy  stums  likj  many  a  golden  star." 
This  lovely  an  1  rare  ' '  Lily  of  the  Field  "  is  now  being  distri- 
buted by    W.    Baylor   Hartlaud.     The  bulbs  are  very   strong, 
being  grown  in  Urge  beds  of  loam  and  sand  on  a  south  border. 
It  ie  an  admirable  subject  for  pot  culture  or  warm  position  on 
rockwork.     1  am  surj  it  m^y  be  also  grown  as  a  miniature 
Hyacinth  in  a  glass  cf  water,  and  the  blooms  cut  in  the  ''  bud 
state  "  are  exquiMtc  for  table  decorations,  usicg  as  foliage  its 
own  slender  grass-like  leaves.     Very  strong  Bulbs,  3s.  Gd.  per 
dozen  ;  post  free,  Od.  extra. 
Wm.  Bavlor  Hartland,  Seedsman,  24,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 


FOB.   FEESENT   SOWIlTa. 

DANIELS'  DEFIANCE  CABBAGE  (Giant  Early 
M;irrow).  The  earliest,  largest,  and  best  Cabbage  for  all 
purposes.     Post  free      Per  pucket  6d.,  per  oz.  Is.  0d. 

DANIKLS'  LITTLE  QUEEN  CABBAGE.     Very  early, 

dwarf  and  eompitt.    i'ost  free.    Per  pkt.  tjd.,  per  oz  Is.  Od. 

DANIELS  BROS.,  Seed  Growers,  Norwich. 


DAW  I  ELS'  GIANT  KOCCA  ONION.  Large  globular 
bulb:^  of  mild  fliivour.  'Jibs,  to  31bs.  weight.  Seed,  post 
free,  per  '>■/,.  N, 

DANIELS'    WHITE   ELEPHANT   TRIPOLI    ONION. 

Seed,  pi  st  froj,  per  picket  Od.,  per  oz.  Is.  6d.     The  largest 
and  beat  while  Onion. 

DANIELS  BROS.,  Seed  Growers,  NORWICH. 


ALPINE    &    HAKDY   PERENNIALS.— 
Catalogue,  50  pages,  with  cultural  notes  and  Supplemen- 
tary List  free  on  application.— SiANSfiELD  Biius.,  Bouthport. 


BEDDINC  PLANTS. 

ESTABLISHED,  and  so  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 

C  H  RYSANTH  E  M  U  M  S. 

The  very  choicest  sorts  in  good  plants. 

DA  H  Li  I  AS  <  —  ^^   unsurpassed 

collection. 

DESCRIPTIVE   LIST   FREE, 

RICHARD    SMITH    &    CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 

'W  O  I^  O  E  S  T  E  Tij. 


FERNSaSPECIALITY 

THE  LARGEST,  MOST  COMPLETE,  AND  PROFUSELY 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE   OF   FERIfS 

Ever  published,  containing  over  120  Illustrations,  and  much 
valuable  practical  information  on  the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c. 
ONE  SHILLING  and  SIXPENCE,  post  free.  Smaller  Cata- 
logue of  over  1300  species  and  varieties  free  on  application. 


W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FEBN  NTTBSERY,  SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


Strawberries  a  Specialty 

Select,  List    Free       . 
Sample  of  Plants    3  . 

LovEL  &  Son,   Driffield. 


All  Plants  Oarria^e  Paid. 
QO  OOO  KOSES  on  own  Eoots,  4s. 

t/ V-/^V_y  \_/ V-/  doz.;  good  trees,  beat  kinds  only; 
Chrysanthemums,  new  Japanese,  Is.  6d.  doz.;  gold  and  silver 
Ivies,  six  for  Ss.  Cd.  The  most  beautiful  collection  of  Ferns 
you  can  buy— farleyense,  tenerum,  Victoria?,  Ac;  twelve  for 
2s.  6d.  List  free  ;  hundreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials. — 
Mairis  a  Co.,  Weston-in-Gordano,  Bristol. 


PRIMULAS.  PRIMULAS. 

Grand  Premier  Prize  .'md  Covent  Gjrdcn  StraiiiP,  fine  hrge 
tiuises,  beauti'ully  fringed  flowers  and  new  c  lours,  good 
plant',  to  bloom  well,  1".  3d.  per  dozen ;  extra  strong,  Is.  Gd.  ; 
li,s.  100.     All  carriage  free. 

CINERARIAS.     CINERARIAS 

Bull's  and  Cinnell's  celebrated  prize  strains  and  mrst  bril- 
liant colours  ;  c  aiuot  be  excelled  ;  good  plants,  to  blnom  well, 
Is.  ;id.  per  dozen;  extr^  strong,  Is.  Od.  ;  ^s.  per  100.  All 
carriage  free. 

S.  SHEPPERSOIT,  Florist, 

PROSPECT  HOUSE,  HELPER,  DERBYSHIRE. 


CLEARANCE  SALE.— STRONG,  HEALTHY  PALMS. 

l.A'I'ANIA  li(JRBONICA,  SEAFORTHIA  ELKGANS, 
PHUCNIX  RECI.INATA,  <6c  ,  20  inches  to  24  iachcjs  high,  Kis. 
per  doz.  ;  Bamo  Itinds,  2  feet  0  inches  to  3  feet  high,  :is.  to 
&a.  cjich.  IlaiuLsomo  PALMS  for  decoration,  .0  foct  6  inches  to 
U  feet  higli,  7(H.  per  pair ;  KENTIAS,  from  3e.  to  2l8.  ;  smiiU 
PAr>Mrt,  JO  inches  to  \'l  inches  lilgh.  4«.  per  dnz,  ;  fine 
DHAC.KNAS,  from  28.  to  3'J».  each.  Orer  Fifty  Thon.saud 
P:diiiH  to  select  from  — C.  OWEN,  The  Palm  Gardens,  Stamford 
Hill,  N.    A  visit  solicited. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  BELLATULUM 

(REICHB.   FS.) 

This  grand  novelty  has,  on  flowering,  at  once  taken  the 
foremost  place  in  the  genus,  and  can  be  seen  in  flower  at  tte 
CLAPTON  NURSERY. 

Are  oflfered  at  10s.  6d.  each  ;  larger,  21s.  to  lOos.  each, 
few  extra-sized  specimens  are  for  sale. 


Also  a 


HUGH  LOW  &  CO., 

CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  E. 


ORCHIDS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  Stock  at  the  Clapton  Nursery  Is  of  such  magnitude  that 
without  seeing  it  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  adequate  conception 
of  its  unprecedented  extent. 

General  Niirsery  Stock  of  fine  quality  and  immense  extent. 

INSPECTION    INVITED. 

The,   Glass  Structures   Cover  an  Area   of  297,300  feet. 

HUGH  LOW  &  CO., 

CLAPTON    NURSERY,    LONDON,    N. 

HARTLAND'S 
GOOD  THINGS  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 

There  are  many  other  good  things  besides  WHITE  TRUM- 
PET DAFFODILS  that  W.  B.  Hartland  can  offer  his  English 
and  Scotch  patrons ;  for  instance,  the  Seeds  (quoted  at  such 
moderate  prices  at  foot)  are  equally  excellent.  His  double 
German  Wallflowers  and  Pansies  should  during  the  months 
of  May  and  June  warrant  this  statement,  as  did  the  Primulas 
and  Cinerarias  during  March  and  April.  W.  B.  H.  guarantees 
the  quality  fully  up  to  what  has  been  hitherto  supplied,  and 
post  orders  with  stomps  will  oblige. 

Per  packet. 
AURICULA    ALPINA    and   AQUILEGIA   HTBRIDA,    a.  d. 

extra  superfine  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         ..06 

ABUTILON,   the  very  choicest  French  and  American 

hybrids 0    6 

BEGONIA,  superb  quality,   double  or  single  tuberous 

rooted,  really  superb   . .         . .         . .         . .  Is.  and    2    6 

CINERARIA,    extra    fine  magnificent  flowers,   superb 

Is.  and  2  6 
CINERARIA,  Hartland's  Bnowflake,  large  pure  white  . .  16 
CINERARIA,  Hartland's  new  bright  blue,  for  market 

growers     . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..10 

CALCEOLARIA,  the  very  finest  dwarf  large-flowering 

strain        . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  Is.  and    2    0 

CAMPANULA    SIBIRICA    ROSEA,    a    very    beautiful 

perennial  . ,         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         ..06 

CAMPANULA    VIDALT,    a   rare    shrubby   greenhouse 

Campanula         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         ..10 

CANTERBURY    BELLS,    the    new    Clematis- flowered 

sorts,  extra  superb,  including  the  new  striped  . .     0    6 

COWSLIP,  Danesfort  YeUow  Hose-in-hose,  wonderfully 

sweet,  variable  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         , .         ..06 

CARNATIONS,  White  Rosette,  Grenadin,  and  Picotee, 

or  superb  mixed  . .         . .         . .         . .  each  Is.  and    2    6 

GAILLARDIA  GRANDIFLORA,  extra  superb,  and  very 

fashionable  for  wearing         . .         . .         . .         . .         ..06 

HONESTY,  the  new    variegated,   foliage    all  blotnhed 

with  silver,  beautiful  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         ..06 

LUPINUS  polyphyllus,  albus  and  tricolor,  very  beauti- 
ful perenoials     . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         ..03 

MIMULUS,  the  Clapham  superb  strain,  magnificent  ..  0  6 
MYO30T18     ALPKSTRIS      ELEGANTISSIMA     Eliza 

Fonrobert  0    6 

POTI'^NIILLA,  LEMOINE'S,  extra  fine  double  flowers  0  6 
PVHi'lTll  lUM,  extra  superb  double,  like  coloured  Asters  0  6 
POLYANTHUS,  Giant  Yellow,  Floors  Castle  and  Fancy, 

extra  fine  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     each    0    6 

SCABIOSA    CAUCASICA,    a    beautiful    blue   form    of 

Scabious 0    6 

VIOLA  MRS.  GRAY,  pure  white,  the  best  of  its  class  ..06 
WALLFLOWER,  double  German,  extra  saperfine,  mag- 
nificent spikes,  and  all  colours        . .         . .         . .         ..00 

WALLFLOWER,  dwarf  orange-yellow  double  German  . .  10 
WALLFLOWER,  single  sorts,  6  varieties,  the  collection    1    0 

HOLLYHOCK,  extra  superb  double  10 

PRIMULAS,  for  the  greenhouse,  double  varieties  . .     2    6 

PRIMULAS,  for  the  greenhouse,  single  varieties,  Is.  and    2    6 

His  ichoksale  offer  of  DaffodiU  for  July  delivery  jmst  free. 

WM.lBAYLGR  HARTLAND  (F.R.H.S.), 

OLD  ESTABLISHED  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

24,  PATRICK  STREET,  CORK. 

CREEPERS  FOR  WALLS.— By  planting 
what  is  suitable,  an  ugly  object  may  easily  be  made 
beautiful.  Descriptive  list  and  advice  free.— Riceiard  Smith 
&  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester.  N.B. — 
Must  being  in  pots,  can  be  sent  and  put  out  at  any  time. 

PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS! 
—Nineteenth  year  of  distribution.  Williams'  Superb  Strain 
Is.  6d.  doz.,  10s.  100  ;  Cinerarias,  same  price;  also  double  white 
Primulas,  6d.  each.  Carriage  free  for  cash  with  order.— John 
Stsvens,  The  Nurseries,  Coventry. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  ;  change  it  ratlier  ; 
The  Art  itself  is  Natuke." — Shakespeare. 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  PAST— WORK  FOR 
THE  FUTURE. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  land  has 
been  greatly  benefited  by  the  past  hot,  dry  sea- 
son, no  one  can  deny  the  truth  of  the  terrible 
reports  now  coming  in  from  the  great  fruit- 
growing districts  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Fruits  of  all  kinds  have  sufl'ered  more  or  less, 
but  Apples  and  Plums,  our  two  great  staples, 
perhaps,  in  the  order  named,  have  suffered  most, 
and  the  loss  of  these  two  crops  alone,  I  am 
afraid,  means  ruin  to  a  great  number  of  indus- 
trious men.  It  will  not  be  fair  to  put  all  our 
failures  down  to  the  credit  of  the  drought,  as 
we  learned  some  time  ago  that  frost  had  made 
sad  havoc  in  some  of  the  low-lying  fruit  grounds 
in  Kent ;  but  with  this  exception  the  sorry 
plight  in  which  the  owners  and  occupiers  now 
find  their  fruit  grounds  may  be  traced  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  absence  of  rain  when  it  was 
most  needed.  If  the  loss  of  one  crop,  say  of 
Apples  or  Plums,  measured  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  disaster,  and  the  trees,  relieved 
of  their  load,  were  making  a  clean  healthy 
growth,  capable  of  performing  a  better  stroke 
of  work  next  season,  many  might  look  forward 
with  hope  ;  but  such,  I  am  afraid,  is  not  the 
case,  as  we  know  for  a  fact  that  thousands  of 
trees  are  literally  divested  of  every  green  leaf 
and  shoot,  that  many  of  these  are  scathed  past 
recovery,  and  those  which  do  make  a  late  growth 
will  not  have  time  to  ripen  their  wood,  much 
more  to  form  and  mature  blossom  buds.  This 
perhaps  is  a  too  gloomy  view,  and  many  who 
have  escaped  will  say  I  am  a  Job's  comforter. 
I  hope  I  am,  and  that  the  statements  I  have  so 
often  made,  that  crops  will  turn  out  better  than 
we  anticipate,  may  again  be  verified.  But  what 
has  last  year's  drought  to  do  with  the  plague  of 
grubs  now  devouring  the  leaves  and  fruit  ? 
What  truth  is  there  in  the  old  German  opinion 
that  the  Plum  crop  is  always  thin  when  rain 
does  not  fall  during  the  period  the  trees  are  in 
flower?  Well,  past  e-xjierience,  I  think,  justifies 
the  assertion  that  the  fruit  tree,  and  I  may  say 
the  forest  tree  pests  are  always  most  numerous 
and  destructive  after  a  favourable  breeding  sea- 
son, and  especially  so  when  dryness  at  the  roots 
and  parching  north-east  winds  favour  the  ascent 
of  the  female  moths  and  flies  into  the  blossom- 
ing trees  in  the  spring.  If  this  be  not  so,  how 
does  it  happen  that  trees  in  good,  rich  garden 
soil,  to  which  lime  and  mulching  and  water  have 
been  applied,  are  now  carrying  good  crops  of 
fruit  !  for  here,  almost  without  exception,  trees 
so  treated,  although  not  perfectly  free  from 
grub,  require  much  thinning.  Take  Straw- 
berries, again.  Why  are  so  many  plants  totally 
blind,  and  others  which  are  flowering  apjiarently 
too  weak  to  swell  off  their  fruit,  whilst  the 
foliage  they  are  now  making  is  unusually  strong, 
and  in  what  way  have  they  been  affected  by  the 
past  year's  wasting  influence  '.  The  crops  last 
year,  although  quickly  over,  were  much  better 
than  they  will  be  this  year ;  but  then,  all  fruit 
growers  know  quite  well  that  the  fruit  buds 
were  formed  the  season  before,  and  many  of 
them  now  know  to  their  cost  that  want  of  water 
through  last  July  and  August  so  weakened  the 
plants,  that  they  could  not  fill  up  and  mature 
their  crowns  for  this  year's  produce.     One  might 


suppose  that  large  plants  with  deeply  seated 
roots  would  suffer  least,  but  here  just  the 
oj)posite  is  the  case,  and  the  cause,  in  my 
opinion,  lies  in  a  nutshell.  Our  best  beds,  and 
they  are  as  good  as  any  man  need  wish,  wtre 
made  in  May,  1887,  upon  deeply  trenched,  but 
not  heavily  manured  ground,  and  planted  at 
once  upon  Messrs.  Lovell's  system,  viz.,  single 
rows  of  plants  right  across  the  quarters.  From 
these  all  the  best  runners  were  pegged  down 
right  and  left,  and  although  they  did  not  get 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  water,  their  roots 
could  strike  deeply  into  the  fresh  soil,  and 
every  plant,  I  believe,  parent  and  offshoot,  has 
set  a  fine  crop  of  fruit.  The  old  beds  received 
an  immense  quantity  of  water  up  to  the  end  of 
the  fruiting  season,  but  then  we  were  obliged 
to  keep  the  hose  constantly  at  work  upon  Pears, 
Peaches,  and  other  crops  ;  consequently,  they 
could  not  form  their  annual  surface  roots,  neither 
could  they  fill  up  their  crowns.  I  might  give 
many  more  instances  of  the  now  apparent  effect 
of  the  past  year's  drought,  but  these  lessons,  if 
properly  learned,  will  give  us  plenty  of 

Work  in  the  future. — Taking  the  cause 
first,  want  of  water,  how  are  we  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  a  famine  by  which  the  commimity 
at  large,  as  well  as  our  plants  and  trees, 
suffered,  and  are  still  suffering  ?  But  many  may 
say  this  will  not  happen  again,  or  if  it  does  it 
may  not  be  in  our  time.  Surely  enough  it  will, 
as  at  irregular  periods  it  has  happened  in  times 
past,  when  towns  and  lands  were  not  so  well 
drained  as  they  are  now  ;  therefore  it  is  our 
business  to  look  after  these  matters  by  making 
provision  as  far  as  in  our  power  lies  for  the  next 
spell  of  dry  days.  Where  and  how  water  shall 
be  stored  is  a  matter  for  the  owners  of  broad 
acres  and  engineers  to  decide.  The  importance 
of  storing  it  is  now  patent  to  all  classes  from 
the  humble  cottager  upward,  and  some  day  per- 
haps the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  take 
up  this  and  other  matters,  which  will  justify 
our  calling  it  the  National  Society,  and  at  the 
same  time  bring  in  more  Fellows  from  isolated 
parts  of  the  country  than  its  best  friends  antici- 
pate. Mr.  H.  Veitch's  suggestion  that  a  botanist 
be  appointed  is  no  doubt  a  very  important  step 
in  the  right  direction  ;  but  why  not  engage  a 
good  practical  naturalist  as  well  i — one  who  can 
tell  the  poor  ignorant,  talkative  gardeners  now 
waiting  for  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the 
council's  table  all  about  sawflies,  codlin  moths, 
and  other  small  insects  too  numerous  to  mention. 
How  they  spring  up  in  millions,  and  yet  no  one 
sees  them  ;  how  they  deposit  the  eggs  of  larvas 
which  destroy  scores  of  thousands  of  pounds' 
worth  of  fruit  annually  ;  wliere  they  go  to  ; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  how  we  can  circumvent 
them.  A  gentleman  who  in  a  plain,  practical, 
common-sense  way  can  tell  us  all  about  the 
habits,  times,  and  seasons  of  these  garden 
destroyers,  without  frightening  us  out  of  our 
small  wits  by  tales  of  Colorado  beetles  and 
other  bugbears,  might  do  an  immensity  of  good 
for  the  National  Horticultural  Society,  as  every 
owner  of  a  Plum  or  Apple  tree  would  pay  up  his 
half  guinea  it  he  did  not  quite  forget  the  past. 

W.  C. 


Fremontia  californica. — This  beautiful  Cali- 
fornian  shrub  may,  at  the  present  time,  be  seen  in 
flower  against  the  herbaceous  ground  wall  at  Kew, 
as  well  as  in  the  Coombe  Wood  Nurseries  and  other 
gardens  about  London.  The  flowers  are  2  inches 
across,  shallow,  bell-shaped,  and  of  a  rich  golden 
yellow,  and,  therefore,  are  extremely  showy,  especi- 
ally as  seen  in  contrast  to  the  rich  green  lobed 
leaves.  The  Kew  plant  has  reached  the  to]  i  of  a 
10-feet  wall  which  has  a  western  aspect.  Tbough 
generally  grown  as  a  wall  plant,  it  would  probably 
succeed  as  a  bush  in  the  open,  provided  it  were  pro- 


tected in  winter  with  branches  of  Evergreens.  Mr. 
Robert  Parker  used  to  grow  it  admirably  in  the  Toot- 
ing Nursery  against  a  fence  years  ago,  and  I  think  I 
never  have  seen  it  so  fine  anywhere  as  he  grew  it  and 
I  believe  the  only  protection  he  gave  it  was  a  few 
Spruce  branches.  A  lovely  shrub,  such  as  this  un- 
doubtedly is,  is  worthy  of  attention  and  trouble.  It 
has  no  rival  in  its  colour  among  all  open-air  shrubs. 
— W.  G. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.  w.  gikdlestone. 

ROSE  CLIMBING  DEVONIENSIS. 
The  surprise  expressed  by  "D.  T.  F."  in  The 
Garden,  June  23  (p.  582),  at  the  earliness  in 
blooming  of  Climbing  Devoniensis  disposes  one 
to  ask  whether  there  is  any  sound  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  more  than  one  climbing 
sport  of  Devoniensis.  A  good  many  growers 
seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that  there 
are  several  forms  or  varieties  of  Climbing 
Devoniensis,  and  the  suggestion  that  this  is 
the  case  has  again  just  cropped  up  in  the 
columns  of  a  contemporary ;  but  there  reaUy 
seems  very  little  evidence  to  support  such  a 
view,  beyond  the  variability  of  the  character  of 
the  plant  in  different  localities.  But  that  this 
variability  in  such  points  as  time  and  freedom 
of  flowering  and  the  quality  of  the  blooms  is 
not  confined  to  the  climbing  variety  is  shown 
by  "D.  T.  F.'s"  statement  that  in  Suffolk  the 
type  blooms  first  and  produces  the  finer  flowers  ; 
whereas  in  Berkshire  the  exact  contrary  is  the 
case,  the  flowers  of  the  type  being  late  and  of 
so  little  value,  that  after  many  years'  cultivation 
the  plant  has  been  almost  discarded. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  common  thing 
to  see  among  a  considerable  number  of  plants  of 
Climbing  Devoniensis  some  that  grow  well  and 
flower  badly, some  that  both  grow  andflower  well, 
and  some  that  do  both  badly.  But  this  of  itself 
is  very  insufficient  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
more  than  one  variety,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  record  of  the  independent  origin  of  any 
other  climbing  sport  than  that  fixed  by  Mr. 
Pavitt,  need  hardly  be  considered.  For  the  way 
in  which  Roses  of  well-known  and  strongly 
marked  character  vary  in  diflerent  soils,  situa- 
tions, and  seasons,  even  in  districts  with  com- 
paratively similar  climates,  is  sufliciently  no- 
torious. 

Climbing  Devoniensis,  from  its  habit  and  con- 
stitution, is  especially  liable  to  such  variation, 
which  may  be  caused  by  untimely  cold,  for  the 
plant  is  not  very  hardy,  and  its  great  size  often 
makes  its  protection  rather  an  undertaking ; 
moreover,  it  frequently  makes  its  growth  so 
late  in  the  season  that  the  wood  is  not  properly 
ripened  before  winter,  and  is  consequently  very 
liable  to  injury  by  severe  frost,  and  the  plant's 
precocity  again  exposes  its  young  growth  to  the 
danger  of  late  frosts  in  spring.  When  a  plant 
is  badly  cut  back  by  frost  in  winter,  it  will  pro- 
bably make  an  immense  growth  during  the  suc- 
ceeding summer,  but  naturally  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  flower  much,  and  the  diflerence  in  the 
appearance  of  such  a  plant  and  one  that  had 
been  better  protected  or  less  exposed,  and  so 
enabled  uninjured  to  produce  a  crop  of  flowers, 
might  be  almost  sufticieut  to  induce  a  casual 
observer  to  think  that  the  two  plants  could  not 
be  the  same  variety.  Again,  when  a  plant  full 
of  the  young  growth  is  nipped  by  a  late  spring 
frost  the  result  may  be  very  dLftercnt,  accord- 
ing to  the  severity  of  the  frost  and  the  exact 
condition  of  the  young  shoots  at  the  time  of  its 
occurrence.  If  the  injury  is  slight  the  flower- 
ing will  not  be  materially  retarded,  but  the 
blossoms  will  mostly  be  rough  and  lacking  in 
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finish — what  florists  call  out  of  character— the 
efi'ect  of  a  spring  frost  upon  the  flowers  of  the 
Rose  in  question  being  to  render  them  unduly- 
flat,  shallow-petalled,  rough  in  the  centre,  and 
of  a  uniform  creamy  colour  instead  of  the  pearly 
white  shading  to  a  deep  blush  or  flesh-tinted 
centre,  which  with  broad,  deep  petals  charac- 
terises Climbing  Devoniensis  at  its  best.  If 
the  damage  done  be  more  severe,  and  destroy 
the  tiny  buds  which,  though  unseen,  tip  the 
pushing  shootlets,  the  blossoming  will  be 
rendered  later,  but  the  individual  flowers  may 
also  be  very  fine,  for  fresh  buds  will  push  from 
the  sides  of  the  injured  shoots,  and  it  they  start 
from  below  the  lowest  point  of  injury,  they 
generally  develop  into  blooms  of  great  beauty. 

Liable,  therefore,  as  all  Roses  are  to  vary  in 
character  in  diflerent  localities,  it  will  be  seen 
that  conditions  may  easily  arise  to  cause  con- 
siderable variation  among  plants  of  Climbing 
Devoniensis  grown  even  in  the  same  garden. 
Of  course,  it  might  happen  that  its  flowering 
earlier  or  later  than  other  varieties  might  be 
attributable  to  a  more  or  less  favourable  situa- 
tion, but  this  is  not  the  case  in  regard  to  the  plants 
of  Clinibing  Devoniensis  and  Marechal  Hiel, 
whose  flowering  together  surprised  "  D.  T.  F.,' 
since  the  two  plants  have  for  some  years  grown 
side  by  side  on  the  same  wall  facing  south-east. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  learn  from 
other  growers,  first,  whether  they  know  of  any 
authentic  record  of  any  other  climbing  sport  of 
Devoniensis  than  Mr.  Pavitt's,  and  if  so,  how, 
when,  and  where  such  sport  originated ; 
secondly,  whether  they  have  ever  observed  any 
differences  of  character  in  plants  of  Climbing 
Devoniensis  which  could  not  be  easily  accounted 
for  somewhat  as  above,  and  if  so,  wherein  such 
differences  consisted,  and  whether  they  were 
suSicient  to  constitute  a  distinct  variety ;  thirdly, 
whether  from  the  original  Devoniensis  they 
have  been  able  to  olitain  more  beautiful  indi- 
vidual flowers  than  from  Climbing  Devoniensis. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Gloire  de  Dijon  Hose  is  flowering  with  its  wonted 
freedom  this  seiisou.  It  will  be  hard  to  beat  this  variety  .as  a 
climber. 

Ulrich  Brunner  Rose,  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  that 
c  ime  cut  80  well  at  the  exhibitions  of  1887,  is  likely  to  in- 
crease its  fame  this  season.     It  is  a  splendid  crimson  Rose. 

Ume.  de  'WatteviUe  Rose  also  promises  to  add  toits 
reputation  this  year.  We  liave  certainly  tew  finer  Tea  varie- 
ties than  this  ;  its  colours  arc  soft,  delicate,  and  decided. 

Hose  rortune's  Yellow.— Will  "G.J."  (West 
Surrey),  wlio  describes  Fortune's  Yellow  Rose  in 
The  Gaede.v  (p.  575),  kindly_  say  |how  she  treats  the 
Rose  before  and  alter  flowering-'  With  us  it  flowers 
abundantly,  but  the  blooms  are  very  small.— H.  G. 

*»*  The  KoEe  is  simply  planted  out  in  warm,  sandy 
ooil,  and  allowed  to  grow  on  walls  and  np  pillars  with 
little  or  no  training. — Ed, 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  kindly  send 
bloomBof  Kronprinzessin Victoria  (Sp.ath,  188"), which 
has  been  so  well  spoken  of  as  a  valuable  pale  yellow 
variety  for  forcing  or  tor  out  of  doors.  The  flowers  are 
of  good  size,  very  full,  beautifully  formed  in  the  bud, 
as  in  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  from  which  it  is  said 
to  be  a  sport,  and  of  a  pale  sulphury  yellow  colour, 
shading  almost  to  white  at  the  margins  of  the  petals. 

The  long  pi;riod  of  dull,  cold  weather  has  benefited 
the  Rose  garden  in  one  respect  in  prolonging  the  dis- 
play of  some  of  the  more  fragile  early  climbing  Roses 
to  an  unusual lextent.  Thus  one  of  the  largest  plants 
of  Fortune's  Yellow  is  still  (June  25)  in  considerable 
beauty,  its  flowering  having  already  lasted  for  more 
than  a  fortnight,  and  while  a  week  is  generally  about 
the  time  the  flowering  lasts,  it  will  this  year  have  en- 
dured for  three  weeks  on  large  plants. 

Yellow  Banksian  Rose.— When  at  Hackwood 
Park,  iiusingatokp,  recently,  I  observed  on  a  south 
wall  the  yellow  lianksian  Rose  blooming  most  pro- 
fusely. It  is  sometimes  asked  by  correspondents  why 
they  cannot  get  this  Rose  to  bloom.  I  believe  the 
chief  reason  is  because  the  wood  does  not  get  well 
ripened,  as  I  observed  that  wherever  the  plants  make 


a  lot  of  growth  they  bloom  but  sparsely.  The  plant 
under  notice  appears  to  grow  very  little,  although  in 
good  health.  I  should  think  it  must  have  been  many 
years  in  its  present  situation.  I  observed  one  on  a 
cottage  in  Hawley,  a  parish  close  by  here,  in  the  same 
state. — John  Ceook. 


THREE  GOOD  GARDEN  ROSES. 
I  HAVE  on  my  table  as  I  write  a  bouquet  composed 
of  three  varieties  of  Roses,  all  beautiful,  all  deli- 
ciously  fragrant,  and  all  consistently  ignored  by 
Rose  growers  in  general. 

Who  grows  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemberg,  Marie 
Lavallee,  and  Mme.  Alfred  Carrifere  ?  Of  course,  as 
Mr.  Gilbert  might  say,  I  grow  them,  and  the  reader 
grows  them ;  but  who  else  ?  and  echo,  who  ought 
naturally  to  hurl  back  a  mocking  "  else  "  with  femi- 
nine determination  to  have  the  last  word,  obligingly 
inconsistent,  answers,  "  Who?  " 

Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemberg  and  Marie  Lavallee 
are  twins,  having  been  sent  out  together  by  Nabon- 
nand  in  1881,  but  the  seven  years  during  which 
they  have  been  before  the  world  have  not  suflSced 
to  bring  them  the  recognition  they  deserve.  Raised 
from  a  cross  between  a  Tea  and  a  Noisette,  both 
are  hardy,  immensely  vigorous,  free  -  blooming 
climbers;  both  will  cover  an  enormous  space  of 
wall  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent foliage  of  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemberg  espe- 
cially would  render  the  plant  almost  worth  growing 
even  if  it  never  bloomed  at  all. 

The  flowers  of  the  two  Roses  are  very  distinct, 
those  of  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemberg  being  of  a  rich 
bright  red,  well  formed,  and  tolerably  full ;  while 
Marie  Lavallee  has  long  buds  which  expand  into 
large  semi-double  blossoms  of  a  delicate  and  beauti- 
ful rose  colour,  with  a  yellowish  white  base,  the 
only  points  of  resemblance  being  the  great  fragrance 
and  freedom  of  both  varieties. 

Mme.  Alfred  Carri^re  (Schwartz,  187!))  is  in  some 
ways  the  most  beautiful  Rose  of  the  trio,  and  is  one 
of  the  few  varieties  that  should  be  worked  on  a  tall 
stem  to  make  a  genuine  Rose  tree.  The  plant  is 
hardy,  most  vigorous,  though  not  necessarily  a 
climber,  very  free-blooming  both  early  and  through- 
out the  autumn;  the  flowers  are  very  large,  well 
formed  in  the  half  expanded  state,  full,  and  with 
deep  white  petals,  shading  to  a  rich  flesh-tinted 
osntre,  while  their  fragrance  is  quite  exceptional. 

These  three  Roses  are  deserving  of  very  extended 
cultivation ;  the  two  first,  wherever  there  is  space 
for  handsome  and  rapid  climbers ;  the  third  either 
as  bush,  standard,  or  climber  wherever  beautiful 
Roses  are  appreciated.  T.  W.  G. 


Hardy  Tea  Roses. — Referring  to  Mr.  Bennett's 
Rose  Cleopatra  in  The  Garden,  June  10  (p.  .540),  you 
say,  "We  want  hardy  Tea  Roses."  Surely  every 
lover  of  flowers  will  agree  that  a  joint  effort  ought  to 
be  made  to  grow  those  delightful  Roses  in  the  open 
garden  in  diflerent  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
with  the  view  of  testing  their  hardines.s,  Ac.  I  planted 
out  Dickson's  new  pedigree  Tea,  Miss  Ethel  Brown- 
lowj'and  though  it  was  burned  back  it  is  now  throwing 
out  vigorous  shoots.  A  grower  who  has  been  testing 
the  variety  Lady  Castlereagh  against  a  wall  says  it 
is  even  more  vigorous.  I  have  had  Gloire  de  L)ijon, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Niphetos,  Souvenir  d'nn  Ami,  Ac., 
planted  out  for  years. — W.  J.  Mukphv,  Clonmcl. 

Notes  on  Roses. — It  is  now  very  pleasing  to 
northern  growers  of  Roses  to  observe  their  cleanli- 
ness and  immunity  from  vermin  of  every  kind.  No 
doubt,  the  continuous  heavy  rains  during  the  greater 
part  of  June  have  been  conducive  to  this  pleasing 
state  of  things.  We  often  wonder  why  pegging 
down  strong  growth  is  not  in  greater  favour  than 
at  the  present  time.  The  practice  is  a  very  old  one, 
and  spaces  which  are  intended  to  be  covered  by 
even  growth  of  foliage  and  a  dense  mass  of  bloom 
can  be  most  effectively  clothed  by  pegging  down 
the  strong  Rose  shoots  of  the  previous  year's  growth. 
They  break  from  base  to  point  and  do  not  throw  up 
such  irregular  gross  growth  as  when  they  are  all  cut 
close  back.  'The  weakly  shoots  are  cut  back  or 
thinned  out,  and  they  become  even  with  the  others. 
When  we  peg  down  the  shoots  they  are  slightly 
buried  at  the  peg,  and  they  root  freely,  allowing 


great  numbers  of  plants  to  be  lifted  and  transplanted 
to  form  Rose  hedges.  We  have  planted  hundreds 
of  such  this  season,  all  of  which  offer  to  do  well. 
We  have  formed  a  screen  of  Roses,  lifted  from  many 
out-of-the-way  positions,  and  have  a  mixture 
of  kinds  such  as  would  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere. 
They  have  been  allowed  to  grow  wild  for  generations, 
but,  notwithstanding  their  ancient  and  simple 
character,  they  are  much  admired.  Planted  to  hide 
a  wooden  fence,  and  adjusted  by  the  knife,  they 
offer  to  be  a  most  usefvJ  and  pleasing  adjunct  to  an 
informal  old  place  now  under  renovation.  We  have 
also  purchased  numbers  of  kinds  which  have  gone 
nearly  out  of  cultivation.  Two  kinds  are  planted 
somewhat  largely,  Ayrshire  Roses  to  form  festoons 
for  pillars  and  cover  fences,[and  Scotch  ones  to  form 
a  back  row  to  a  herbaceous  border.  Liberal  supplies 
of  manure  have  been  given  in  well-trenched  ground, 
and  plenty  of  mulching,  which  is  covered  with  clean 
soil  for  appearance  sake,  will  keep  the  roots  safe 
from  drought,  should  there  be  such  this  season. — 
Scot. 

Rose  Harrisoni. — Some  days  ago  I  saw  in  a 
cottage  garden  a  hedge  formed  with  the  above- 
named  Rose,  and  as  the  plants  were  In  flower 
and  entirely  covered  with  blossoms  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  the  effect  was  at  once  novel  and 
unique.  The  hedge  was  about  8  yards  long,  and 
the  height  varied  from  3  feet  to  4  feet.  I  do  not 
remember  having  met  with  so  many  plants  of  this 
Rose  in  one  garden  before,  and  on  making  inquiries 
about  them  I  found  that  the  plants  were  on  their 
own  roots,  having  been  raised  from  suckers.  The 
hardy  free-flowering  character  of  this  Rose  does 
not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  recognised,  as  it  will 
thrive  In  places  where  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  fail. 
It  was  not  until  the  advent  of  Marechal  Niel  that 
the  position  of  this  Rose  was  displaced,  as  up  till 
that  time  Harrisoni  was  the  only  really  double- 
flowered  yellow  Rose  in  cultivation. — J.  C.  C. 


THE  SLEEP  OF  BUDS  AND  PLANTS. 

Permit  me  to  thank  "E.  H."  for  his  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  on  this  most  interesting  and  prac- 
tically important  subject.  Possibly  not  a  few  of 
our  failures  have  arisen  from  our  presuming  too 
much  on  the  sleep  or  rest  of  plants  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  In  some  plants,  such  as  many 
bulbs,  probably  there  is  considerable  reality  in  such 
semi-suspensions  of  life  or  active  growth.  In  her- 
baceous plants,  again,  there  may  be  an  interval 
between  the  fading  of  one  series  of  stems  and  the 
starting  of  another.  But  in  such  plants  as  Roses 
and  fruit  trees  there  is  no  rest  of  root  or  bud  unless 
under  stress  of  physical  conditions  that  render 
growth  difficult  or  impossible. 

I  agree  with  "  E.  H."  in  the  main  both  in  the 
views  he  so  well  expresses  in  The  Garden  and  in 
his  extract  from  the  PelerhoTOHgh  and  Hvnts 
Standard.  It  is  a  decided  gain  to  the  science  of 
horticulture  and  vegetable  physiology,  as  well  as  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  higher  culture  of  the  masses,  to 
have  such  views  so  popularly  expounded  and  con- 
firmed by  such  generally  accessible  illustrations  in 
a  popular  newspaper.  These  striking  cases  in  point, 
that  may  be  multiplied  almost  to  infinity,  enable 
every  reader  to  prove  for  himself  whether  or  not 
plants  rest  or  sleep  through  the  winter  and  early 
spring,  or  are  merely  preparing  fresh  material  for  a 
change  of  form  or  of  dress,  exchanging,  to  use 
"  E.  H.'s "  forcible  and  picturesque  language,  a 
weather-stained  and  draggled  garment  for  a  bright 
new  one.  And  most  of  the  changes  that  have 
suggested  the  sleep  or  death  of  plants  are  produced 
by  the  advance  of  new  life,  not  the  approach  of 
death.  The  fall  of  the  leaf,  for  instance,  on  which 
the  sleep  and  death  theory  with  all  its  dreary  senti- 
ment and  most  of  its  dismal  poetry  hangs,  is  caused 
by  a  new  creation  and  development  of  life,  not  the 
decomposing  touch  of  death.  The  leaf  falls  less 
from  the  withdrawal  of  chlorophyll  or  the  lower 
temperature  of  the  autumntide  than  because  it  is 
pushed  off  by  the  demands  for  more  room  by  the 
growing  bud  at  its  axil. 

This  brings  me  back  once  more  to  our  starting 
point,  the  buds,  and  to  an  acceptance  of  "  E.  H.'s  " 
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definition  of  maturity — as  that  of  buds  brought 
by  a  natural  process  to  a  complete  state  of  develop- 
ment. But  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that  little  buds 
necessarily  are  not  properly  developed,  or,  in 
other  words,  are  not  mature.  On  the  contrary, 
mere  size  as  such  has  but  little  correlation  to 
maturity,  or  may.  or  may  not,  be  in  the  same 
boat  with  it.  "  E.  H."  seems  conscious  of  this 
truth  himself,  for  further  on,  in  stating  that  he 
always  cuts  back  to  the  largest  Rose  bud,  he  does 
not  stop  there,  but  adds  the  adjective  "fullest," 
that  is,  ripest  bud.  So  conjoined,  the  practice 
commended  is  safe  and  sound.  But  much  dis- 
appointment and  many  faUures  have  come  of  the 
election  of  size  only,  apart  from  condition  or 
quality  of  bud  alike  among  Koses  and  fruits. 
Given  even  equal  degrees  of  maturity,  it  by  no 
means  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
finest  formed  and  altogether  the  highest  quality  of 
Roses  will  necessarily  be  cut  from  the  largest 
buds.  It  may  readily  be  allowed  that  the  biggest 
blossoms,  viz,,  those  that  would  turn  the  scale  at 
the  heaviest  weight,  would  probably  be  cut  from 
the  biggest  buds.  But  the  largest  Rose  blooms  are 
mostly  coarse,  and  it  is  not  a  desirable  practice  to 
adopt  modes  of  pruning  that  must  needs  gravitate 
towards  a  harvest  of  coarse  blooms. 

Besides,  if  the  biggest  buds  produce  not  only  the 
largest,  but,  according  to  "  E.H.,"  "the  most  perfectly 
developed  Roses,"  there  seems  no  good  reason  why 
established  Roses  should  be  pruned  at  all,  for  such 
buds  will  mostly  be  found  on  the  crowns  of  last 
year's  shoots.  It  is  no  logical  answer  to  this  to 
say  that  we  must  prune  Roses  to  keep  the  plants 
within  bounds.  The  necessity  is  by  no  means  ob- 
vious, for  one  fine  Rose  covered  with  perfect  blooms 
would  prove  a  more  beautiful  object  in  most  gar- 
dens or  landscapes  than  a  score  of  plants  severely 
pruned,  as  most  Roses  still  are.  But  in  practice  it 
is  not  found  that  the  best  flowers  are  gathered 
from  the  crowns  of  so-called  cut-back  Koses  that 
have  not  been  cut  back,  though  there  the  biggest 
buds  are  gathered  together.  Even  in  the  case  of 
dormant  buds  on  maiden  Briers,  it  is  by  no  means 
always  the  biggest  buds  that  develop  into  the  finest 
formed  flowers  of  the  highest  quality.  And  so  fre- 
quently does  extra  size  of  bud  develop  into  coarse- 
ness or  malformation,  that  it  is  often  more  prudent 
to  cut  back  to  a  medium-sized,  noimal-shaped,  well 
matured  bud  than  simply  or  chiefly  to  go  for  the 
largest.  D.  T.  F. 

Flower  Garden. 

SINGLE   PEONIES. 

The  Pseonies  have  been  exhibited  in  excellent 
condition  at  the  metropolitan  flower  shows  this 
year,  the  double  varieties  of  P.  albiflora  being 
numerous  and  very  good,  and  the  colours  of  the 
most  varied  kinds.  Some  of  them  are  deep 
purple,  purple- crimson,  crimson,  carmine,  pink, 
delicate  rose,  blush  white,  &c.  Amongst  them 
the  single  forms  of  this  species  were  very  attrac- 
tive to  the  visitors.  They  were  distinct  in 
character  from  the  double  varieties,  and  are 
certainly  more  elegant. 

The  many  species  now  in  cultivation  in  our 
gardens  form  a  noble  and  distinct  feature  in 
May.  We  grow  thirty-three  species  and  varieties 
of  species,  but  this  being  a  rather  late  season 
they  were  not  fully  in  flower  until  the  last  week 
in  May.  Although  not  much  known  at  present 
in  English  gardens,  they  were  cultivated  many 
years  ago,  and  some  of  the  prettiest  of  them 
have  been  longest  known. 

P.  tenuifolia  is  a  very  elegant  plant  with 
finely  divided  leaves,  distinct  from  any  other. 
The  large  crimson  flowers  with  yellow  stamens 
are  very  striking.  It  is  figured  in  the  Buiankal 
Magazine  (tab.  926),  where  it  is  stated  to  grow 
"naturally  in  the  Ukraine  and  about  the 
precipices  on  the  borders  of  the  Volga,"  &c. 
The  first  to  flower  with  us  was  P.  peregrina, 
another  crimson-flowered  Levantine  species  with 


large  bold  leaves,  but  not  so  striking  as  those  of 
some  kinds.  It  was  cultivated  by  Miller,  and 
also  by  Mr.  Salisbury  at  Bromptou.  The  next 
to  open  its  flowers  was  P.  decora,  not  the  most 
handsome  species,  but  the  flowers  were  a  distinct 
purplish  rose.  The  downy  leaves  of  P.  mollis 
are  distinct  from  those  of  any  other  Pseony  ; 
the  flowers  deep  purplish  red  ;  anthers  bright 
yellow.  P.  aretina  and  P.  aretina  Baxteri  are 
two  good  sorts  ;  the  first  has  rosy  crimson 
flowers,  and  the  variety  Baxteri  crimson ;  they 
flowered  about  the  same  time.  The  common  P. 
oflicinalis  in  its  single  state  was  very  pretty,  the 
flowers  being  of  a  rosy  tint,  the  petals  rather 
crumpled.  This  plant  was  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land as  long  ago  as  1548.  In  Parkinson's  time 
single  and  double  forms  were  cultivated.  The 
variety  anemonajflora  flowered  with  us  also.  In 
this  variety  the  flowers  are  purplish  crimson, 
and  the  yellow  stamens  are  replaced  by  numerous 
purplish  filaments.  Both  are  figured  in  the  Bo- 
tanical Magazine,  the  latter  at  tab.  3175.  The 
plant  had  been  sent  from  a  certain  Prince  de 
Salim  Dyck  about  1830.  P.  anomala  came  next 
in  order  ;  the  flowers  crimson,  set  ofi'by  lanceo- 
late leaves.  It  is  not  very  striking  as  a  gar- 
den plant,  but  interesting  as  a  distinct  form. 
It  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  (tab. 
1754),  where  it  is  termed  the  jagged-leaved 
Siberian  Piisony.  It  is  stated  to  perish  in 
our  gardens  in  winter,  not  from  cold,  but  from 
wet.  In  our  garden  it  stands  well  enough. 
P.  Emodi  was  next  in  order  ;  it  has  large  cream- 
coloured  flowers  with  golden  anthers.  It  is  also 
a  Botanical  Magetzine  plant,  figured  in  1868 
from  a  plant  grown  at  Glasnevin  by  Dr.  Moore. 
It  is  said  to  be  more  tender  than  any  other 
species,  being  a  temperate  Himalayan  plant 
from  Kumaon  to  Cashmere.  P.  triternata  has 
flowers  of  good  form,  rose-coloured.  This  is 
distinct  both  in  leaf  and  flower.  P.  peregrina 
compacta  and  byzantina  also  flowered  with  this 
group,  and  are  distinct  from  the  species.  All 
the  above  flowered  the  la.st  week  in  May  and 
up  to  the  6th  of  June,  when  the  following  were 
noted  :  P.  humilis,  a  dwarf  species  with  rosy 
purple  flowers  and  yellow  stamens,  the  plant 
dwarf  and  compact ;  P.  Wittmanniana,  creamy 
white,  very  distinct.  This  is  supposed  to  have 
yellow  flowers,  and  was  introduced  so  long  ago 
as  1842.  It  was  discovered  by  a  certain  Count 
Woronzoff  in  Abeliaria,  as  stated  in  Botanical 
Magazine,  where  it  was  recently  figured.  Dr. 
Lindley  also  stated  that  25  guineas  were  de- 
manded for  a  plant  of  it.  Broteri  had  rich  crim- 
son flowers  with  yellow  anthers,  the  plant  dwarf 
and  distinct.  Browni  is  very  distinct;  it  is 
planted  on  the  rock  garden,  and  is  a  neat- 
habited  little  plant,  but  so  far  we  have  failed  to 
flower  it.  P.  Russi  had  weU.  formed  crimson 
flowers,  with  a  mass  of  bright  yellow  anthers ; 
the  leaf  and  plant  distinct.  The  true  P.  albi- 
flora and  varieties  laciniata  and  rubescens 
flowered  freely,  and  are  the  most  beauitful 
amongst  the  single  P;eonies. 

They  are  all  very  easOy  grown,  and  I  do  not 
care  to  coddle  them  up  in  pots ;  even  the  little 
P.  Browni  takes  its  chance  out  of  doors.  The 
border  where  they  are  growing  has  been  deeply 
trenched  and  well  manured.  Some  decayed 
manure  was  also  placed  on  the  surface  during 
the  winter,  but  even  this  is  not  necessary,  as 
they  seem  to  be  all  perfectly  hardy.  They  need 
only  to  be  left  alone  and  will  in  time  grow  into 
large  specimens,  and  the  distinct  foliage  as  well 
as  the  flowers  look  well  amongst  those  of  other 
herbaceous  plants  in  a  mixed  border. 

J.  Douglas. 


have  for  the  rockery.  It  brightens  up  a  uook  between 
two  stones  on  a  sloping  bank  with  its  rosy  pink  flowers, 
which  are  freely  produced  upon  dwarf  plants  not  more 
tlian  3  inches  high.  It  is  easily  increased  by  division 
in  the  autumn,  and  if  the  plants  are  wintered  in  a  cold 
frame  and  planted  out  early  in  April  with  good  balls  of 
soil  attached  they  quickly  grow  into  good  flowering 
specimens. — M. 


Rock  Soap-wort  (Saponaria  ocymoides). — This 
Saponaria  is  one  of  the  best  dwarf-growing  plants  we 


HERBACEOUS  AND  ALPINE  PLANTS. 
We  have  passed  through  a  very  remarkable  experi- 
ence in  these  parts  (South-east  Kent)  during  the 
last  twelve  months,  an  experience  which,  although 
unusual,  may  afford  us  many  a  lesson  for  the 
future.  We  had,  as  all  England  and  indeed  Europe 
generally,  a  season  of  prolonged  and  severe  drought, 
commencing  on  June  4  and  ending  on  or  about 
September.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  general 
effects  of  this  on  vegetation  in  general  (and  Jjord 
Portarlington  tells  us  it  was  a  blessing  in  disguise), 
its  effects  on  gardens,  and  on  that  portion  of  our 
gardens  of  which  I  now  write,  was  trying  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  where  things  had  been  newly  planted  it 
meant  to  a  great  extent  positive  loss  or  a  diminu- 
tion of  strength  and  vigour.  We  had  a  very  wet 
autumn  and  early  winter,  a  severe  frost  in  October, 
and  then  two  very  heavy  falls  of  snow  in  February 
and  March  more  than  a  foot  deep,  and  remaining 
on  the  ground  for  weeks,  especially  where  it  had 
drifted  owing  to  a  fierce  and  cutting  north-east  wind 
with  which  it  was  accompanied.  In  some  respects 
this  would  be  what  alpine  plants  would  experience 
at  home,  with  this  exception,  that  the  wet  of  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  would  have  been  snow,  thus 
providing  them  with  a  warm  blanket  for  the  winter, 
and  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  it  is  this  winter  wet  which 
is  far  more  injurious  to  our  alpines  in  these  low 
regions  than  any  amount  of  frost  or  snow.  It  is, 
therefore,  somewhat  difiicult  when  looking  through 
the  gaps  on  one's  rockery  to  determine  to  what  they 
are  due,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  summer  was 
the  more  trying  experience  of  the  two  to  them. 
There  is,  therefore,  I  think,  this  consolation  to  be 
derived  by  all  those  who  cultivate  alpines,  that  any 
that  have  withstood  the  seasons  we  have  now  passed 
through  may  be  regarded  as  perfectly  hardy,  at  any 
rate  in  our  south-eastern  cornerjof  England,  which 
is  as  diflierent  from  what  is  ordinarily  called  the 
south  of  England  as  can  possibly  be  imagined. 

And  here  may  I  again  urge  (what  I  have  often 
done  before)  on  writers  who  favour  us  with  their 
observations  on  hardy  plants,  that  they  will  always 
mention  their  locality,  for  otherwise  their  descrip- 
tions are  misleading.  The  temperature  of  our  island 
varies  so  much,  that  hardiness  is  a  relative  term. 
When  we  read  that  on  one  day  last  week  (Saturday, 
June  2),  the  thermometer  at  Aberdeen  registered 
41°,  and  in  London  82°,  it  is  clear  that  we  must 
be  rather  more  definite  when  we  write  about  hardi- 
ness. Nor  is  climate  the  only  point  to  be  considered ; 
soil  has  much  to  do  with  it.  When  it  is  heavy  and 
retentive,  I  imagine  plants  must  suffer  much  when 
frost  supervenes  in  a  wet  season.  There  is,  how- 
ever, this  consideration,  that  rock  gardens  are  mostly 
made,  and  that  no  one  forming  one  would  care  to 
make  it  of  heavy  soil.  Not  so  with  the  herbaceous 
gardens;  for  unless  to  those  who  have  abundance 
of  ways  and  means,  plants  must  suit  themselves  as 
best  they  may,  and  some  of  the  most  successful 
growers  I  know  are  those  who  have  conquered  difli- 
culties  of  soil,  and  even  of  climate. 

Chionodoxa  Lucili.t;  deserves  to  be  classed  as 
an  alpine  plant,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  bor- 
ders of  the  land  of  perpetual  snow,  and  wonderfully 
it  bore  the  weight  of  snow  upon  it.  It  was  in  flower 
when  our  second  fall  in  March  came.  The  snow 
drifted  on  the  border  where  it  was  planted  to  the 
depth  of  3  feet,  yet,  when  this  melted  away,  there 
were  the  lovely  blue  and  white  flowers  in  all  their 
beauty  apparently  uninjured. 

Androsaces  are  some  of  them  not  amenable  to 
ordinary  treatment ;  thus  I  have  always  found 
camea  and  its  Mont  d'Or  variety,  c.  eximia,  very 
diflicult  to  manage.  I  have  been  told  of  various 
ways  of  managing  them,  but  have  not  succeed (d 
with  any;they  lingerfor  a  year  ortwo  and  then  go  off, 
Androsace  sarmentosa.on  the  other  hand, is  as  easily 
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grown  as  any  alpine  can  be,  but  I  have  a  difficnlty 
with  it ;  it  now  covers  a  space  of  3  square  feet  or 
more,  but  while  it  has  thus  extended,  the  rosettes, 
especially  at  the  centre  of  the  plant,  have  become 
smaller,and  the  flowers  are  only  produced  at  the  out- 
side edges  of  the  mass.  I  hardly  know  why  thisis.  In  the 
Sempervivums  and  Saxifrages  I  notice  that  the  same 
thing  takes  place;  the  centre  becomes  ragged, and 
the  plant  loses  its  position,  as  it  were,  moves  on 
further,  and  all  the  flowering  shoots  perish.  I  have 
not  observed  whether  the  same  rosettes  of  this 
charming  little  alpine  flower  continuously,  or 
whether  the  flowers  are  produced  from  fresh  ones. 
I  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  it, 
but  have  thought  it  would  be  well  to  take  it  ail  up, 
put  in  fresh  soil  and  replant  it.  Another  of  the 
Androsaces  (lanuginosa)  has  withstood  the  winter 
well,  but  then  I  gave  it  the  protection  of  a  small 
cap-glass,  not  so  much  to  keep  it  from  frost  as  from 
wet,  its  woolly  foliage  being  very  liable  to  damp 
off  when  freely  exposed  to  our  very  varying  climate 
in  winter. 

,T;tHIONEMA  GRANDIFLOBUJI  and  COEDIl'OLIUM. 

—These,  which  used  to  be  classed  as  Iberis,  are 
extremely  pretty  species,  and  seem  to  have  with- 
stood the  winter  well ;  the  former  of  these  has  a 
somewhat  dwarf  bushy  habit.  I  thought  a  year  or 
two  ago  I  had  lost  it,  but  it  revived,  and  is  now 
stronger  than  it  has  been  for  years.  In  the  charac- 
ter of  their  flowers  these  pretty  little  alpines  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  Androsaces,  although 
essentially  distinct. 

Gestiana  veena.— How  often  have  I  desired  to 
get  this  lovely  alpine  to  favour  me  with  making 
itself  a  home  with  me.  What  attention  I  have  paid 
it  and  care  I  have  lavished  on  it !  At  last,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  at  home,  and  my  clumps  of  it  all  did 
well  las^winter.  True,  I  gave  them  also  a  little  pro- 
tection with  a  hand-glass,  but  perhaps  now  that  they 
are  thoroughly  established,  they  will  not  need  this. 
Of  Gentiana  acaulis  I  need  hardly  say  much ;  in 
some  places  it  grows  like  a  weed,  in  others  there  is 
great  difliculty  about  it.  With  me  it  has  done  well, 
but  not  so  well  as  in  some  places,  as,  for  instance,  in 
Fredville  Park,  where  long  borders  are  edged  with 
It,  always  giving  a  neat  foliage  border,  and  when  in 
flower  very  delightful.  There  were  some  most 
interesting  natural  varieties  of  this  flower  shown  by 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  lately,  but,  deeply  interesting  as 
they  were,  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  were  eriual  in 
beauty  to  the  old  Gentianella. 

Ramosdia  pyeenaica.— Neither  drought  nor 
frost  have  afliected  this  lovely  alpine.  My  little 
colony  of  it,  which  is  at  the  north  side  of  a  good 
sized  piece  of  rock,  has  withstood  all  vicissitudes 
and  is  now  (June  7)  in  full  flower.  The  largest 
plant  has  fifteen  spikes  of  bloom,  which  are  all 
disposed  in  a  circle  round  the  outside  of  the  plant 
and  it  is  very  beautiful.  I  have  not  experienced 
any  difficulty  in  growing  this  plant,  and  although  its 
native  habitat  is  undoubtedly  such  a  position  as  I 
have  described,  yet  it  will  flourish  in  many  other 
situations.  The  most  lovely  plants  of  it  I  have  ever 
seen  were  at  Mr.  W.  0.  Hammond's,  St.  Albans 
Court,  in  this  county.  But  he  had  specially  pre- 
pared a  place  for  them,  having  caused  holes  to  be 
made  in  the  face  of  some  sandstone  rocks  where 
they  were  as  near  their  native  position  as  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  be,  and  certainly  they  were 
marvels  of  beauty.  We,  who  cannot  do  such  heroic 
things,  must  be  contented  with  smaller  successes 
and  it  is  a  satisfaction  that  we  can  grow  these  beau- 
tiful things  to  our  own  liking  at  any  rate. 

Phlox  Stellaria.— This  is  a  very  beautiful  but 
not  very  well  known  Phlox.  Its  foliage  is  different 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  species  and  varieties  of 
herbaceous  Phloxes,  large  and  fine,  and  somewhat 
loose  and  graceful.  It  flowers  most  abundantly 
and  placed,  as  my  plant  of  it  is,  on  the  top  of  the 
small  rockery  where  it  can  hang  down  on  the  stones 
it  looks  very  well.  The  flowers  are  pure  white  and 
starry  in  form,  and  as  they  are  very  freely  produced 
It  IS  very  showy.  By-the-by,  I  see  in  the  catalogue 
of  a  well-known  herbaceous  firm  this  plant  de 
scribed  as  having  foliage  "like  Chickweed,  from 
whence  it  derives  its  specific  name;"  but  I  always 
thought  Chickweed  was  Alsine,  and  that  the  specific 


name  Stellaria  had  reference  to  the  starry  form 
of  the  flowers;  nor  do  I  quite  understand  the  re- 
commendation to  use  it  as  a  border  plant  for  the 
rockery,  for  its  foliage  is  too  long  and  straggling 
for  anything  of  that  description.  It  almost  makes 
one  question  whether  I  have  got  the  plant  right. 
My  plant  has  withstood  the  winter  well,  and  I  think 
very  highly  of  it  as  a  decorative  plant. 

Onosma  taurioa.— After  several  attempts  to  get 
this  plant  to  accommodate  itself  to  my  treatment, 
I  have  at  last,  I  hope,  succeeded,  and  the  clumps  I 
have  of  it  have  both  done  well.  I  placed  a  hand- 
glass over  one  during  the  winter,  but  left  the  other 
unprotected,  and  they  both  seem  to  have  done 
equally  well.  In  heavy  soils  and  moister  climates,  I 
believe  some  have  found  a  difficulty  with  it,  and 
there  is  probably  capriciousness  about  it  which  we  do 
not  quite  know  how  to  master;  with  me  the  letting- 
alone  process  seems  to  answer  best.  Is  it  to  be 
considered  an  alpine  plant  ?  or,  let  me  ask  a  wider 
question.  What  is  the  true  definition  of  an  alpine? 
Does  a  plant  being  classed  as  such  depend  on  the 
locality  in  which  it  is  found,  or  on  its  habit?  Should 
one  call,  for  example,  a  plant  that  grows  18  inches 
high  an  alpine,  even  although  it  be  found  at  a  high 
elevation  on  the  Alps  or  any  other  mountain  range  ? 
It  would  seem  then  rather  to  be  the  position  of  the 
native  habitat  of  the  plant  combined  with  its  height, 
not  the  height  of  its  flowering  stems,  but  of  the 
ordinary  foliage  of  the  plant.  Nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  definition,  and  therefore  I  suppose  we 
shall  just  simply  go  on  classing  such  things  as 
we  think  to  be  alpines  as  such,  but  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  uncertainty. 

Omphalodes  Lucili^. — This  has  come  out  of 
the  winter  ordeal  bravely,  nor  did  it  seem  to  suffer 
from  the  drought,  although  it  is  placed  on  a  dry 
and  sunny  spot  on  the  rockery.  It  is  very  unlike 
its  congener,  O.  verna,  in  habit,  which  from  its 
habit  has  the  common  name  of  the  creeping  Forget- 
me-not;  the  species  keeps  quite  alone  at  home.  I 
have  not  tried  to  increase  it  by  dividing,  and  have 
not  succeeded  in  raising  it  from  seed.  The  tint  of 
blue  of  the  flower  is  most  lovely;  unfortunately,  it 
does  not  form  a  large  truss,  but  as  it  produces 
flower-stems  readily,  this  in  one  way  compensates 
for  it.  I  do  not  often  see  it  when  I  go  about  to 
other  gardens,  but  it  is  a  plant  well  worthy  of  a 
place  on  any  rockery  however  small. 

Delta. 


Tritomas  in  flower.— It  is  rather  strange  to 
see  Tritomas  floweriag  in  early  summer.  A  short 
time  ago  I  saw  several  spikes  on  a  group  that  flowered 
well  last  autumn.  These  spikes  were  partly  developed 
in  the  late  autumn  of  last  year,  and  the  cold  of  winter 
setting  in  they  were  cheeked,  remaining  stationary, 
but  were  not  injured,  and  when  spring  came  they  be- 
gan to  grow  again,  flowering  at  the  unusual  time  men- 
tioned.— A.  H. 

The  German  Iris. — A  great  merit  possessed  by 
the  various  forms  of  the  German  Iris  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  all  first-rate  town  plants,  as  under  anytliing 
like  favourable  conditions  they  will  both  grow  and 
flower  well.  The  mistake  is  often  made  of  giving 
these  Irises  too  much  water,  as  they  are  by  no  means 
semi-aquatic  (as  I.  Kivmpferi  is),  but  thrive  best  in  a 
good  open  soil  that  is  kept  fairly  moist,  but  well 
drained.  If  cut  just  as  the  earliest  blossom  com- 
mences to  expand,  the  remaining  flowers  will  open 
beautifully  in  water. — H.  P. 

Iris  rutheniea.— This  beautiful  Eussian  Iris  is 
flowering  freely  with  Mr.  Morse,  of  Epsom,  in  a  bed 
fully  exposed  to  sun  and  air.  It  is  one  of  those  hardy, 
free-blooming,  and  finely  coloured  Irises  that  we  shall 
see  more  of  as  the  interest  in  this  charming  race  in- 
creases. The  flowers  are  somewliat  like  those  of  I.  reti- 
culata, fragrant,  and  of  a  bluish  lilac,  with  a  tinge  of 
dull  red  in  the  standard  and  limb,  and  this  colouring  is 
srt  off  by  tlie  lip  of  the  falls,  which  is  boldly  pencilled 
with  blue  on  a  pale  ground. 

The  Buckbean  (Menyanthcs  trifoliata).— Can 
any  reader  of  TnK  Garden  tell  me  whether  there  are 
varieties  of  Menyanthes  trifoliata?  My  pond  is  full 
of  this  plant  from  two  plants  given  me  some  years  ago 
from  dilfcrent  sources.  One  has  a  more  glaucous 
foliage  and  rounder  leaves,  and  the  other  greener  and 
more  pointed  leaves.  The  position  as  to  sun  and  age 
of  pliints  is  much  the  saiuc.    The  latter  is  always  a 


mass  of  flower,  and  the  former  a  shy  bloomer.  As 
they  now  run  into  one  another  the  contrast  is  more 
marked. — J.  E.  Dkoop. 


VARIATIONS  OF  POPPIES  FROM  SEED. 
During  last  summer  I  filled  one  of  the  beds  in  my 
garden  with  the  handsome  scarlet  and  black-marked 
single  Poppy  known  as  the  Danel-r.^;.',  from  the 
black  markings  in  centre  of  the  flower  somewhat  re- 
sembling  the  cross  of  the  Danish  Order  of  that 
name.  From  the  great  heat  of  the  summer  they  came 
very  soon  into  flower,  quickly  formed  seed,  and 
ceasing  to  bloom,  were  pulled  up  and  the  bed  filled 
with  some  other  plants,  but  not  before  some  of  the 
seed  had  fallen  and  sowed  Itself  in  the  bed.  During 
the  spring  the  bed  has  been  filled  with  early  Tulips, 
and  by  the  time  they  began  to  go  out  of  bloom  the 
self-sown  Poppy  seed  began  to  come  to  maturity,  and 
was  allowed  to  remain,  out  of  curiosity,  as  I  noticed 
much  dissimilarity  in  the  foliage  of  several  of  the 
plants.  Several  of  these  plants  are  now  in  flower, 
and  show  the  strangest  dissimilarity  to  their  parents, 
which  were  all  absolutely  true  to  name,  none  of 
them  showing  the  slightest  variation  in  either  shade 
or  marking.  Two  of  the  seedlings  have  fully  double 
flowers,  one  of  them,  I  think,  the  most  beautiful 
double  Poppy  I  have  ever  seen,  being  of  a  clear  pale 
pink  colour  with  a  centre  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  a  Hollyhock.  One  of  the  single  forms  is  of  a 
much  lighter  shade  of  scarlet  than  the  parent,  but 
without  the  least  trace  of  the  black  cross  in  its 
centre  or  any  marking  save  a  slight  shading  off  to  a 
lighter  hue. 

Another  single  form  is  of  the  same  lighter  shade 
of  scarlet,  with  a  pure  white  cross  in  the  centre  of 
somewhat  smaller  dimensions  than  the  black  one  in 
the  parent  flower.  As  all  the  plants  have  not  yet 
come  into  flower,  there  may  be  other  different  forms 
yet  to  come.  Some  of  the  seed  from  the  same  bed 
was  carried,  I  suppose,  by  the  wind  to  the  main 
border  of  the  garden,  where  it  fell  into  much  poorer 
soil,  in  which  it  came  up  plentifully,  but  in  much 
less  vigorous  plants,  as  they  were  much  more  crowded 
together  than  those  in  the  bed.  The  flowers  of 
these  latter  plants  were  all  absolutely  the  same  as 
those  of  their  parents  in  colour,  but  one  or  two  of 
them  came  rather  more  than  semi-double. 

The  only  other  variety  of  Poppy  I  grew  last  year 
was  the  new  double  scarlet  and  white  known  as 
Mikado,  which  was  quite  at  the  other  end  of  the 
garden,  and  also  sowed  itself  freely  about  the  beds 
and  borders  in  its  neighbourhood.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, think  that  the  strange  variations  of  the  Dane- 
brog  Poppy  can  with  any  degree  of  probability  be 
attributed  to  any  hybridising  influence  of  the 
Mikado,  as  they  are  totally  distinct  and  different 
the  one  from  the  other  in  form,  stature,  and  foliage. 
Several  seedlings  of  the  Mikado  are  now  opening 
their  flowers,  which,  though  larger  and  finer  and 
somewhat  paler  than  those  of  last  year,  seem 
absolutely  similar  and  true  to  name.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  if  any  of  your  readers  have  had  a  simi- 
lar experience  to  mine  with  regard  to  the  Danebrog 

Poppy.  W.  E.  GUMBLETON. 


Pentstemons  from  seed— Old  plants  which 
bloomed  freely  last  year  have  come  through  the 
winter  very  well.  They  are  just  now  blooming,  and 
will  be  very  gay  for  several  weeks,  throwing  up  fine 
spikes  of  bloom.  Seedling  plants  put  out  during 
May  will  then  follow  and  flower  freely  right  up  to 
the  end  of  October.  Thus,  by  simply  raising  a 
batch  yearly  from  seed,  and  planting  them  out,  a 
succession  of  bloom  is  kept  up  for  some  four  or  five 
months.  The  finest  forms  of  Pentstemons  almost 
exactly  reproduce  themselves  from  seed.  That  is  a 
capital  feature,  and  should  help  to  render  these 
good  hardy  biennials  more  popular.  Even  if  planted 
for  late  flowering  alone  they  are  valuable,  as  very 
often  a  good  handful  of  fine  fresh  spikes  may  be 
cut  in  October  after  frosts  have  destroyed  most 
other  flowers.  Very  often  strains  exhibit  too  many 
flowers  of  a  dull  purple  tint.  A  few  of  that  colour 
suffice,  although  when  fine,  and  having  broad  white 
throats,  they  are  very  pleasing.  But  the  reds, 
ccarlets,  crimsons,  pinks,  and  whites  are  the  pret- 
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tiest  colours,  and  should  be  most  selected  from 
Some  of  the  vermilion-reds  are  very  striking,  their 
colours  glowing  like  fire  in  the  sunlight.  Seed  sown 
in  shallow  pans  or  boxes,  and  under  glass,  about  the 
end  of  February,  will  soon  germinate  and  give 
plenty  of  plants  to  put  out  in  May. — A.  D. 

White  tufted  Pansies. — A  really  good  early 
blooming  pure  white  tufted  Pansy  would  prove  a 
great  boon  to  the  market  growers.  A  white  as 
hardy,  as  good-habited,  and  as  free  as  Blue  King  is 
would  indeed  be  a  treasure.  It  is  odd  that  white 
forms  should  be  more  tender  and  later  than  other 
sorts.  I  note  several  creamy  whites,  such  as 
Primrose  Queen,  Sulphur  Gem,  and  others,  having 
similar  expressive  designations,  but  these  even  are 
later  blooming  than  are  the  deeper  coloured  kinds, 
and  are  therefore  less  in  request.  The  best  habited 
of  whites  is  Dickson's  Queen,  but  it  blooms  very 
late,  and  then  sparingly.  Varieties,  such  as  the 
Dove,  Mrs.  Felton,  Mrs.  Cannell,  and  Great  Eastern, 
have  been  recommended  for  bedding  purposes,  but 
they  all  lack  stamina.  Even  the  white  Violas  are 
rather  disappointing,  as  they  withstand  heat  on  the 
one  hand,  and  hard  weather  on  the  other  indiffe- 
rently. For  market  purposes  also  a  good  bold 
flower  is  needful,  and  still  more  a  kind  which  will 
increase  rapidly.  Pansies  get  little  rest  at  the 
hands  of  the  market  growers.  They  have  just  been 
planted  up,  the  spring  sales  being  over ;  then  in 
August  they  will  be  lifted,  divided  again,  and  re- 
planted, and  then  have  to  make  strong  early  bloom- 
ing plants  in  the  spring.  We  have  plenty  c  f  blues, 
yellows,  and  purples  with  some  belted  flowers, 
which  are  popular;  but  a  first-class  hardy  white 
seems  still  to  be  lacking.  Plants  of  the  ordinary 
sprawling  habit  of  growth,  devoid  of  compactness 
and  density  of  growth,  are  of  no  use  whatever.  A 
good  pure  white  self  having  a  dark  blotch  is  liked 
best,  but  if  without  the  blotch  no  one  will  com- 
plain.— A.  D. 


gathered  and  bunched.     If  tlierc  is  any  sale  for  Pansies  in  a 
cut  state,  this  T.ariety  commends  itself  to  market  growers. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


A  Spanish  Iris  that  should  not  be  omitted  is  califomica, 
the  deepest  of  the  yellow  varieties. 

Gladiolus  byzantinus  is  blooming  freely  with  Messrs. 
Barr  ife  Son  at  Tooting.  It  is  an  old,  but  beautiful  plant  with 
reddish  purple  flowers. 

Iris  neg:lecta  Cordelia  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  class. 
The  standards  are  pale  lilac,  and  the  falls  of  deep  purple, 
pencilled  at  the  base. 

A  fine  hardy  plant  is  Orchis  foliosa.  Several  large 
specimens  in  a  pit  at  Chiawick  are  one  ma«s  of  brilliant 
lilac-purple  flowers.     It  is  a  splendid  pot  plant. 

Austrian  Harebell  (Campanula  puUa)  is  a  beautiful 
dwarf  Bellflower  now  in  bloom.  Its  flowers  are  of  the 
deepest  purple  and  shaped  lilce  a  bell. 

Campanula  g-lomerata  dahurica  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  Beliflowers  for  the  month  of  June.  It  is  blooming 
with  the  greatest  freedom  in  many  gardens,  and  the  blue 
colour  of  the  clustered  flowers  is  of  surprising  depth. 

Varieties  of  Campanula  persicifolia  are  especially 
gay  iu  the  borders  at  chiswiek.  The  white  form  has  a 
chaste  flower,  a  delicate  contrast  to  the  blue-flowered 
kind.     It  i9  an  excellent  border  Campanula. 

Ijilium  monodelphum  Szovitzianum  should  be 
classed  with  the  best  of  the  early-blooming  Lilies.  It  is  of 
rather  t.all  growth,  and  has  reflexed  flowers  of  a  creamy  yellow 
colour,  sparsely  spotted. 

Allium  Ostrowskianum,  already  noted  in  The 
Garden  this  season,  is  nf  value  for  its  medium-sized  head  of 
cheerful  rose-coloured  flowers.  It  is  in  bloom  at  Tooting  and 
thrives  freely. 

The  pyramidal  Squill  (Scilli  pemviana)  is  a  noble 
hardy  plant,  the  flowers  of  a  distinct  blue  and  very  numerous. 
A  specimen  in  full  bloom  is  a  handsome  feature  with  its  pyra- 
mid of  richly-coloured  flowers. 

DTO^arf  Speed'well  (Veronica  prostrata)  is  a  mass  of  bloom 
in  the  Epsom  Nursery.  It  is  scrambling  amongst  some  large 
tree  clumps,  which  it  has  simply  covered  with  a  sheet  of  blue 
of  the  brightest  description.  Flowering  just  at  the  end  of 
June,  it  is  all  the  more  valuable. 

Delphinium  belladonna.— Although  an  old  plant, 
this  is  always  lilcely  to  retain  its  hold.  It  blooms  early  in 
the  season,  is  dwarf  in  habit,  and  the  single  flowers  are  of 
the  palest  lavender-blue.  Mr.  Morse,  of  Epsom, j  values  it 
highly  for  cutthig. 

Iris  sibirica. — This  Iris  is  perfectly  at  home,  natura- 
lised beside  a  wet  ditch.  The  foli^igo  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  Eome  of  the  coar.-er  Gr.isses,  but  the  plant  lias 
the  merit  tf  throwing  its  flowers  well  up  above  the  sur- 
rounding herbage,  and  is  fully  capable  of  beautifying  many 
a  weedy,  neglected  ditch. 

Tufted  Pansy  Archie  Grant.— This  v.aricty  appears 
to  be  the  best  of  the  lich  plum  coloured  selfs.  It  is  vigorous 
in  h.abit,  the  flowers  arc  freely  produced,  of  good  subst.ance, 
and  borne  on  such  long  footstalks  that  they  can  easily  be 


CAMASSIA  CUSICKI. 
The  only  American  genus  representative  of  the 
large  liliaceous  tribe  which  includes  the  Hyacinth, 
the  Bluebell  or  Grape  Hyacinth,  the  Squill,  and 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem  is  the  genus  Camassia.  So 
near  to  Scilla  is  this  genus,  that  it  is  often  included 
under  it,  and  we  so  find  it  in  Gray's  Manual.  The 
characters  which  separate  the  two  are  the  leafy  stem, 
the  stouter  habit,  and  larger  flowers,  and  the  nerva- 
tion of  the  petals,  which  in  Scilla  have  always  a 
single  midnerve,  while  in  Camassia  there  are  from 
three  to  nine  nerves,  showing  most  plainly  after  the 
flowers  are  dried. 

The  first  known  species  was  discovered  by  Captains 
Lewis  and  Clark  in  September,  180.5,  upon  their  ex- 
pedition across  the  Continent.  After  a  difficult 
passage  across  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains,  by  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Lolo  trail,  during  which  they 
had  found  little  Grass  for  their  animals  or  game  for 
their  own  sustenance,  they  came  out  on  the  tenth 
day  upon  an  open  meadow  and  to  an  Indian  village 
where  they  were  hospitably  received.  The  Indians 
"  set  before  them  a  small  piece  of  buffalo  meat, 
some  dried  salmon,  berries,  and  several  kinds  of 
roots.  Among  these  last  is  one  which  is  round  and 
much  like  an  Onion  in  appearance  and  sweet  to  the 
taste.  It  is  called  Quamash,  and  is  eaten  either  in 
its  natural  state,  or  boiled  into  a  kind  of  soup,  or 
made  into  a  cake  which  is  then  called  pasheco. 
After  our  long  abstinence  this  was  a  sumptuous 
treat."  Seventy-five  years  afterwards  I  crossed  the 
same  trail,  still  as  wild,  rugged,  and  inhospitable  as 
the  earlier  voyagers  had  found  it,  and  came  out  into 
the  same  little  prairie.  The  Indian  village  had 
vanished,  hut  heaps  of  recently  gathered  Camass 
roots  showed  that  the  Indians  still  frequented  the 
place,  while  marks  of  a  mowing  machine  upon  the 
Grass  were  equally  sure  evidence  of  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  white  settler.  Lewis  and  Clark 
in  their  narrative  make  frequent  mention  afterward 
of  "Quamash  flats,"  and  upon  their  return  took  back 
with  them  the  specimens  upon  which  Pursh  founded 
the  species  Phalangium  Quamash.  This  name  Lind- 
ley  subsequently  changed  to  Camassia  esculenta, 
the  Camassia  being  a  Latinised  form  of  the  Indian 
name  quamash  or  camass. 

In  1810  Nuttall  collected  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  same  species  "  near  the  confluence  of  Huron 
River  and  Lake  Erie,"  and  afterwards  near  .St.  Louis 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  This  eastern  form, 
which  ranges  southward  into  Texas,  was  separated 
by  Dr.  Torrey  and  is  known  as  C.  Fraseri.  The 
original  Camass  is  abundant  in  many  low  meadows 
from  Idaho  to  the  Pacific,  and  has  been  an  impor- 
tant arliole  of  food  to  the  native  inhabitants.  On 
the  lower  Columbia  a  third  species,  C.  Leichtlini,  is 
found,  which  has  an  equally  nutritious  root,and  still 
a  fourth  species  has  been  recently  discovered  in  the 
Blue  Mountains  of  Oregon  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Cusick. 

This  is  the  stoutest  and  most  vigorous  grower  of 
all  the  species,  with  a  large  bulb,  numerous  broad, 
glaucous  and  somewhat  undulate  leaves,  and  a 
flowering  stem  2  feet  or  3  feet  high.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  delicate  very  pale  blue,  the  petals  spreading 
regularly,  crinkled  at  the  narrow  base,  and  with 
three,  or  rarely  five,  faint  nerves.  It  is  described 
as  growing  on  mountain  slopes,  instead  of  in 
meadows,  and  the  bulb  is  nauseous,  pungent,  and 
inedible  —  Garden  nvd  Forcsf. 


orange  freely-spotted  flowers,  the  segments  reflexed  ; 
it  is  very  free  blooming.  These  are  a  few  of  the  best 
early  Lilies. 


Early  Lilies. — The  Lily  season  has  commenced, 
and  Lilium  davuricum  is  already  in  f  uU  splendour, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Tooting  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Barr.  Sappho  is  a  variety  of  brilliant  colouring — 
scarlet  flamed  with  orange,  and  is  intensely  bright 
in  sunlight;  it  is  of  rather  tall  growth.  The  old 
Orange  Lily,  L.  croceum,  was  just  expanding  its 
showy  blooms  :  and  two  rare  kinds  we  noted  were 
L.  pardalinum  alpinum  and  L.  parvum.  The  first 
of  the  two  has  a  small,  well-shaped  fiower,  bright 
orange,  spotted  sparsely  on  its  reflexed  segments ; 
it  has  foliage  like  that  of  the  type,  but  the  habit  is 
more  slender.  L.  parvum  is  deep  orange  spotted 
with  rich  crimson,  and  has  a  small,  handsome 
flower.    L.  coluiubianum  is  desirable  for  its  bright 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Hieraeium  villosum. — This  is  very  effective  in 
large  plants  which  flower  very  freely. — C.  W.  Don. 

Dianthus  sylvestris  has  a  good  flower,  but  not 
a  good  habit  amongst  Rock  Pinks. — C.  W.  Don. 

A  hybrid  Lychnis.— I  send  you  a  new  hybrid 
Lychnis,  between  L.  coronaria  and  L.  Flos  Jovis.  The 
habit  of  the  hybrid  is  better  than  that  of  L.  coronaria, 
but  not  so  good  as  that  of  L.  Flos  Jovis. — C.  W.  DoD. 
Aquilegias  from  Manchester.— Messrs.  Ryder 
.and  Son,  of  Sale,  Manchester,  send  a  collection  of 
Aquilegias,  showing  that  they  possess  a  strain  of  much 
merit.  The  plants  also  possess  a  vigorous  constitotion. 
"Viburnum  plicatum  was  flowering  very  freely 
the  other  day  in  the  Coombe  Wood  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Veitch.  Its  bunches  of  white  flowers  are  borne  with 
great  freedom.  We  might  see  more  of  this  beautiful 
Viburnum. 

Mimulus  radicans  is  a  pretty  little  bronzy- 
leaved  Mimulus  that  has  been  exhibited  this  season,  and 
we  also  noticed  it  in  the  Coombe  Wood  Nursery.  It 
is  quite  dwarf — creeping  in  fact;  the  flowers  white 
and  blue. 

Pelargonium  Duchess  of  Teck. — We  hav 
received  a  truss  of  bloom  from  Messrs.  Fisher,  Sod, 
and  Sihray,  Sheflield,  of  their  new  Pelargonium  Duchess 
of  Teck.  It  is  of  the  purest  white,  single,  and  the 
flowers  of  good  size  and  shape.  It  will  be  valued  by 
those  who  like  white-flowered  Pelargoniums. 

Weigela  Abel  Carriere.— Those  who  intend  to 
plant  any  shrubs  in  autumn  should  make  a  note  of  this 
tine  sort  of  Weigela,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  all, 
being  good  in  habit  of  growth  (an  important  point), 
large  in  flower,  and  delicate  in  colour,  the  tint  of  rose 
being  less  purple  than  usual,  and,  therefore,  more 
pleasing. 

Pffionies. — Some  very  fine  Pasonies  have  been  sent 
us  by  Mr.  Hartland,  of  Temple  Hill,  Cork.  Evidently 
the  climate  suits  them,  as  they  are  superb.  He  also 
sends  the  Cashmere  Larkspur,  which  we  think  a  poor 
thing  either  in  its  blue  or  white  form.  Some  Del- 
phiniums of  the  formosum  section,  which  he  also  sends, 
are  much  prettier. 

Ornithogalum  arabicum. — I  am  sending  you 
by  parcel  post  some  spikes  of  bloom  of  Ornithogalum 
arabicum  cut  from  the  open  border.  The  plants  are 
flowering  freely  this  season,  and  make  quite  a  show. 
I  find  tbe  bulbs  require  well  ripening  the  previous 
season  for  them  to  bloom. — E.  Peteus,  Giiemseij. 

*#*  The  finest  specimens  we  have  seen  of  this 
splendid  Ornithogalum. — Ed. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons. — We  understand 
that  Messrs.  Martin  Hope  Sutton  and  Alfred  Sutton, 
who  have  been  members  of  the  firm  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  have  retired  by  the  etHuxion  of  time.  The 
tirm  of  Sutton  and  Sons  will  be  continued  in  future 
under  the  same  stjle  and  title  by  the  sole  proprietors, 
Messrs.  Martin  John  Sutton,  Herbert  Sutton,  Arthur 
Warwick  Sutton,  and  Leonard  Goodhart  Sutton,  who 
have  for  several  years  past  been  the  acting  partners. 

Poppies  and  Pyrethrums  from  Wantage. 

— Flowers  of  these  plants  have  been  forwarded  by 
Mr.  W.  Caudwell,  The  Ivies,  Wantage,  and  show 
brilliant  colours.  A  single  rose  Pyrethrum  is  very 
striking;  so  also  the  Poppies,  especially  a  brilliant 
scarlet  cup-shaped  flower,  and  one  of  delicate  orange- 
scarlet  being  frail  and  beautiful.  There  were  semi- 
double  forms  of  the  yellow  and  white  Iceland 
Poppies. 

Phlox  Mrs.  Watt. — This  is  an  early-flowering 
variety  that  can  be  recommended  for  the  purity  of 
its  flowers,  which  are  quite  white,  except  the  mauve- 
coloured  ring  in  the  centre.  Mr.  Lowe,  Formby 
Nursery,  near  Liverpool,  who  has  sent  it  us,  mentions 
that  the  plants  from  which  the  spike  was  cut  are  in 
4-inch  pots,  and  useful  for  the  conservatory.  It 
would  also  do  for  the  border.  It  was  obtained 
twenty  years  ago  from  Scotland. 

Campanula  pyramidalis  at  Miramar.  — 
Allow  me  to  state  that  my  note  about  Campanula 
pyramidalis,  &c  ,  is  not  from  Laxenburg,  but  from 
the  gardens  at  Miramar,  near  Trieste  (on  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic).  At  present  Yuccas  and 
Oleanders  are  beautiful  in  bloom  ;  of  the  latter  are 
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old  specimens  planted  years  ago  in  the  parterre. 
In  September  next  I  mean  to  make  a  voyage  to 
Italy,  and  hope  to  visit  the  gardens  at  Venice, 
Milan,  Florence,  and  Rome.  I  should  be  much 
obliged  to  get  a  list  of  gardens  and  parks  to  be 
seen  there. — Louis  KbopATSCH,  Imperial  Gwrdens, 
Miramar. 

Strawberry  Noble,  one  of  Mr.  Laxton's  in- 
troductions, seems  likely  to  be  the  early  Strawberry 
of  the  future.  Several  fruits  of  it  were  shown  re- 
cently at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting, 
and  their  large  size,  bright  colour,  the  freedom  with 
which  they  were  produced,  and  agreeable  flavour 
show  that  we  have  here  a  variety  that  wiU  make  a 
useful  market  Strawberry. 

Hymenocallis  undulata. — This  is  a  lovely 
tropical  bulb  that  is  flowering  in  the  stoves  at 
Kew.  It  is  like  the  common  Pancratium  in  growth 
and  flower.  The  leaves  are  long  and  broad,  the 
stems  tall,  carrying  a  cluster  of  flowers  with  long 
narrow  reflexing  petals  and  a  crown  or  cup  of  web- 
like texture.  The  perfume  is  delicious,  and  it  is 
altogether  a  beautiful  plant,  which  would  probably 
be  useful  for  cutting  from.  It  is  not  new,  as  it 
was  named  years  ago  by  Dean  Herbert.  It  comes 
from  La  Guayra,  and  seems  to  have  been  lately 
introduced. 

Trop8Bolum  polypbyllum.  —  Many  fail  in 
growing  this  beautiful  Troprcolum,  but  failure  usu- 
ally results  from  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
plant.  A  position  that  it  enjoys  is  one  under  shrubs, 
or  in  partial  shade,  and  in  fairly  good  soil,  then  it 
grows  rapidly,  the  glaucous  foliage  abundant,  and 
the  flowers  freely  produced.  Messrs  Barr,  in  their 
Tooting  Nursery,  have  abed  of  it  just  about  to  bloom, 
and  they  have  dotted  plants  amongst  the  Tropaso- 
lums  to  afford  the  needfulshade.  This  might  be 
repeated  in  the  garden,  as  a  thriving  bed  of  Tro- 
pseolum  polyphyllum,  even  when  not  in  bloom,  is 
distinctly  ornamental,  by  I  reason  of  the  glaucous 
leafage.  It  may  also  be  planted  on  a  sunny  rockery, 
where  the  stems  can  creep  through  the  surround- 
ing herbage. 

Spanish,  and  English.  Irises  are  just  now  in 
perfection  in  the  garden,  and  make  a  gay  succession 
to  the  germanica  section,  which  have  flowered  so 
well  this  season.  The  Spanish  varieties  were  very 
fine  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Tooting  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Barr,  and  a  few  of  the  best  were  General  Wyndham, 
standards  pale  lilac,  the  lip  with  a  rich  blotch  of 
yellow ;  Louis  Le  Grand  is  a  lovely  white,  the  yel- 
low blotch  in  bold  relief;  Louis  Philippe  has  a 
bronzy  lip,  a  contrast  to  the  lilac-blue  standards; 
Victoria,  yellow  and  white ;  lusitanica  sordida,  so 
much  grown  for  the  market;  and  General  Have 
look,  delicate  blue.  The  Spanish  varieties  do  well 
in  clayey  soil,  but  better  still  on  raised  dryish 
banks,  as  then  they  are  comparatively  safe  during 
the  winter.  A  few  good  varieties  of  the  English 
Iris  are  Abergail,  white,  striped  with  purplish  red ; 
Grand  Celeste,  deep  rich  blue,  yellow  at  the  base  of 
the  lip;  lilacina,  pale  lilac;  and  La  Superbe,  Stan 
dards  reddish  purple,  lip  broad,  and  blue  and  white. 
Everyone  who  has  a  garden  should  grow  a  few  of 
both  these  sections. 

Chinese  or  herbaceous  Pseonies  at  Tooting. 
— These  have  been  remarkably  gay  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  at  Tooting,  but  the  severe 
rains  of  the  past  few  days  have  spoilt  the  flowers 
owing  to  their  weighty  character.  Amongst  several 
double  varieties  there  were  many  that  might  well 
be  noted  as  worth  growing  in  the  garden,  and  there 
are  few  flowers  that  make  such  striking  clumps  as 
the  herbaceous  Picony,  now  receiving  great  atten- 
tion. Triomphe  de  Paris  is  a  splendid  white  kind  ; 
also  Virginie,  which  has  a  blush  tint,  the  yellow 
stamens  giving  it  colour.  Mme.  Vilmorin  may  be 
classed  amongst  the  best  of  the  white  Pisonies,  and 
we  may  say  the  same  of  Belle  Douaisienne  and 
Festiva  maxima ;  the  last  is  perhaps  the  purest  of 
all.  Snowball  is  another  beautiful  flower  in  this 
class.  Amongst  the  rich  pink-rose  kinds  De  Can- 
doUe  is  worth  noting ;  also  Leone  and  Carnea  elegans, 
both  very  delicate  blush-pink-coloureil  sorts ;  Sir 
William  Harcourt, deep  rose-purple;  Bossuet, bright 
rose;  Lord  Salisbury, glowing  purple-crimson;  Pur- 
purea snperba,  bright  crimson ;  Dr.  Callot,  fine  rich 


pink ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  brilliant  rose.  Paeonia 
albiflora  has  certainly  given  rise  to  a  glorious  race 
of  flowers. 

The  Umbrella  Tree  (Magnolia  Umbrella). — 
In  many  gardens  this  week  this  noble  North 
American  tree  is  more  conspicuous  than  usual  on 
account  of  its  large  flowers,  which  expanded  around 
London  about  the  end  of  last  week.  The  great 
white  blooms,  as  large  almost  as  those  of  M.  grandi- 
flora,  may  be  seen  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and 
more  closely  one  sees  the  beautiful  harmony  of 
flower  and  leaf.  This  Magnolia  has  the  largest 
leaves  of  any,  some  I  have  measured  this  week 
being  over  a  foot  long  and  half  as  broad.  Asa 
Gray  states  that  they  reach  2  feet  in  length.  This 
and  its  near  relative,  M.  auriculata,  are  two  noble 
trees  that  I  should  plant  in  all  good  gardens.  They 
are  quick  in  growth,  and  from  the  nursery  stage 
upwards  are  always  striking  trees.  But  they  must 
have  shelter  or  their  great  leaves  suffer  by  winds. 
The  Cucumber  Tree,  M.  acuminata,  and  M.  cordata, 
the  yellow  Cucumber  Tree,  are  also  fine  quick  grow- 
ing trees  that  are  much  neglected  by  planters  of 
the  present  day.  M.  Umbrella  is  also  called  M. 
tripetala,  but  the  former  is  that  used  by  Gray,  and 
is,  I  think,  most  expressive  of  the  tree's  character. 
— W.  G. 

Buddleia  crispa. — This  may  be  called  a  new 
shrub,  although  it  has  been  in  cultivation  and  was 
figured  some  years  ago  in  the  llotanical  Magazine. 
For  a  few  years  past  it  has  existed  in  the  Kew 
arboretum  without  a  name,  but  now  that  it  has 
flowered  this  year  profusely,  it  has  been  identified 
with  B.  crispa  of  Bentham.  It  is,  I  consider,  a 
handsome  and  most  distinct  shrub,  and  as  it  has 
been  growing  at  Kew  for  several  years  quite  un- 
protected and  has  not  been  killed  or  injured  by  the 
winter,  it  may  be  called  perfectly  hardy.  The  Kew 
specimen  is  a  dense,  compact-growing  bush  about 
5  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  medium-sized,  and 
covered  with  a  white  tomentum,  which  gives  the 
whole  bush  a  white  appearance.  Its  small  and 
bright  purple  flowers,  borne  in  numerous  short  spikes 
before  the  leaves  are  fully  grown,  were  well  ex- 
panded a  month  ago,  and,  in  contrast  with  the 
woolly  foliage,  are  very  pretty.  It  seems  to  be 
hardier  than  the  Chinese  B.  Lindleyana  or  the 
Chilian  B.  globosa.  A  shrub  of  such  a  distinct 
aspect  may  be  used  with  good  effect  in  ornamental 
planting.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  and  was 
sent  to  Kew  in  1879  by  Dr.  Aitchison. 

lieschenaultia  biloba  major. — Can  any  plant 
be  lovelier  than  this  little  New  Holland  shrub  when 
seen  in  perfection  of  flower.  Every  visitor  who 
caught  sight  of  the  splendidly-flowered  specimens 
of  it  at  the  Regent's  Park  show  last  week,  I  noticed, 
stopped  to  admire  the  matchless  blue  of  its  flowers. 
It  seemed  to  be  new  to  most  people,  though  in 
reality  it  has  been  in  English  gardens  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  To  an  unbotanical  friend  I  de- 
scribed it  the  other  day  as  a  magnified  blue  Lobelia 
of  the  bedding-out  class,  and  the  comparison  seemed 
so  apt,  that  I  repeat  it.  The  flowers  in  shape  are 
quite  like  those  of  a  Lobelia,  but  several  times 
larger,  and  the  colour  is  of  the  richest  gentian-blue 
imaginable.  The  growth  is  graceful,  about  a  foot 
high,  and  the  narrow  foliage  gives  the  plant  a  light 
appearance.  It  is,  in  short,  a  most  desirable  plant, 
and  one  that  everyone  who  has  a  greenhouse  and  a 
gardener  who  can  grow  a  pot  Heath  should  buy. 
It  lasts  several  weeks  in  bloom  in  early  summer, 
and  its  cut-flower  sprays  are  exquisite.  To  Mr. 
Balchin,  of  Hassock's  Gate  Nurseries,  is  due  the 
credit  of  bringing  this  charming  plant  prominently 
before  the  London  public,  and  many  will  remember 
the  impression  his  plants  of  it  made  in  London  a 
few  years  ago  when  he  exhibited  them.  The 
younger  generation  of  gardeners  knew  it  not,  and 
the  old  ones  admitted  that  they  had  never  seen  the 
plant  grown  to  greater  perfection.  The  plant  has 
become  more  widely  known  since  then,  as  I  have 
seen  it  in  private  gardens,  and  at  Kew  it  is  grown 
almost  as  well  as  Mr.  Balchin  shows  it,  and  has  been 
the  admiration  of  visitors  to  the  greenhouse  for  a 
long  time.  For  details  of  its  culture,  I  refer  readers 
to  the  numerous  notes  that  have  appeared  about  it 
in  The  Garden,  particularly  the  notes  accompany- 


ing the  beautiful  coloured  plate  of  it  October  4, 
1884  (p.  298).— W.  G. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  DEAN  HOLE. 
I  FORWARD  you  the  text  of  the  address  and  the 
names  of  the  subscribers,  also  four  photographs 
of  the  casket,  to  be  presented  to  Dean  Hole. 
The  casket  has  been  carved  by  Messrs.  R. 
Tudsbury  and  Sons,  of  Edwinstowe,  from  a 
beautiful  piece  of  Oak  given  for  the  purpose  by 
Earl  Manvers.  The  address  is  being  illuminated 
by  Mr.  Crossley,  of  Agar  Street,  Strand,  and 
Newark.  I  should  have  told  you  that  the 
casket  is  of  good  size,  the  interior  being  20  inches 
by  5  inches  by  5  inches.  We  hope  to  forward 
the  address  to  the  dean  shortly. 

F.  H.  Appleby. 

Address  to  the  Dean  op  Rochester. 
To  the  Very  Rev.  Samuel  Reynolds  Bole,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Rochester. 
We,  whose  names  are  subscribed,  being  old 
members  and  exhibitors  of  the  South  Notts 
Horticultural  Society,  and  other  fellow  workers 
with  you  in  the  fragrant  and  pleasant  paths  of 
horticulture,  dssire  to  approach  you  and  oflfer 
our  hearty  congratulations  and  brotherly  greet- 
ings on  your  well-deserved  promotion  to  the 
deanery  of  Rochester. 

We  recall,  with  unfeigned  gratitude,  the  many 
services  you  have  rendered  us  in  past  years. 
Your  kindly  help  and  sympathy,  your  valuable 
counsels,  your  genial  co-operation,  your  facile 
pen  and  ready  wit,  have  each  and  all  in  turn  sub- 
served our  interests  and  cheered  us  on  our  way. 
In  many  shows  and  exhibitions  you  have  sur- 
passed the  best  of  us,  and  the  Caunton  Roses 
have  become  historical,  and  now  that  the  close 
tie  which  has  so  long  and  happily  united  us  is 
about  to  be  severed,  and  the  glades  of  merry 
Sherwood  are  to  be  exchanged  for  the  busier 
banks  of  the  Medway,  we  would  bid  you  affec- 
tionately God  speed. 

May  you  long  enjoy  that  vigorous  health  and 
strength  which  you  have  hitherto  so  freely 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  may  He  enable  you,  in  your  new  and  wider 
sphere  of  usefulness,  to  cultivate  in  the  "garden 
enclosed  "  with  ever-increasing  siicoess  "the  Rose 
of  Sharon  and  the  LOy  of  the  Valley." 
Easter,  1888. 

Osfiington,  Viscountess 

Sermoaeta,  Duchessa  de 

Anderson,  Mrs. 

Harvey,  Mrs. 

Phillimore,  Mies  C. 

Phillips,  Mrs. 

Manvers,  Earl 
Newark,  Viscount 
Gilstrap,  Sir  W. 


F.  IT.  Appleby 
E.  liailey 
J.  Bakewell 
A.  .1.  Bishop 

E.  Bousfield 
II.  Branston 
J.  G.  Branston 
T.  Caram 

W.  Cope 
J.  Cousins 
J.  Crossley 
,1.  M.  Dolphin 
.T.  Edmonds 

F.  Findlay 
D.  T.  Fish 
T,  Fisher 
H.  Gadd 

G.  Gascoyne 
A.  Gibson 
M.  Gleeson 

.T.  II.  Goodacre 

G.  Hart 

A.  Henderson 

G.  Hudgkinson 

R.  Hodgkinson 

.J as.  Hole 

.T.  Howitt 

W.  Ingram 

Ireland  and  Thompson 

R.  F.  II.  King 


H.  Lane 

C.  K.  Long 

J.  F.  Loversidge 

J.  Lyon 

W.  March 

S.  K.  Marsland 

T.  Methveu  and  Sons 

J.  Miller 

W.  Newton 

W.  N.  Nicholson 

W.  Phillips 

N.  H.  Pownall 

B.  M.  Hutton  Riddell 
W.  Robinson 

G.  Sbeppard 
L.  R.  btarkey 
E.  Stewart 
J.  Stewart 
Godfrey  Tallcnts 
W.  E.  Tallcnts 
W.  Thomson 
0.  Thorold 
J.  Thorpe 

C.  Turner 
J.  Walker 
A.  Webb 
Wheeler  and  Son 
W.  Wood 

C.  WooUey 
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Chrysanthemums. 

B.   MOLTNKUX. 

PREPARATION  OF  STIMULANTS. 
In  all  matters  of  detail  it  is  wise  to  look  ahead 
and  make  preparations  wherever  possible  for  all 
things  that  are  sure  to  be  required.  The  appli- 
cation of  stimulants  to  the  roots  of  the  plants 
will  soon  have  to  be  commenced ;  therefore  it  is 
wise  to  be  prepared  with  the  necessary  means, 
so  that  no  delay  may  take  place  when  the  work 
of  feeding  the  plants  begins. 

The  term  feeding  means  the  application  of 
stimulants  at  a  time  when  the  plants  are  sup- 
posed to  have  exhausted  the  greater  part  of  the 
manurial  matter  in  the  soil,  and  is  of  the  ut- 


to  apply,  that  the  necessary  preparations  may 
be  made  to  obtain  what  is  required  before  the 
time  arrives  for  using  such  stimulants.  The 
time  to  commence  is  an  important  point  in 
Chrysanthemum  culture. 

When  the  plants  are  potted  in  new  soil  they 
grow  freely  for  a  time  if  clear  water  only  is 
given,  and  the  leaves  assume  a  colour  natural  to 
the  variety,  but  after  a  time,  if  nothing  but 
clear  water  is  applied  to  the  roots,  the  foliage  in 
many  instances  changes  to  a  sickly  yellow  and 
the  lower  leaves  fall  off.  Many  growers  recom- 
mend the  withholding  of  stimulants  until  the 
flower-buds  are  formed,  but  why,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand,  as  by  that  time  the  nourishing 
matter  in  the  soil  will  have  been  absorbed  by 
the   roots,    Chrysanthemums  being  such  gross 
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Myrtle-leaved  Ka'mia  (K.  myrtifolia).    See  p.  C07. 


most  importance  in  the  successful  finish  of  the  j 
growth  and  development  of  the  flowers.  It  is 
almost  impossible,  I  might  say  absolutely  so, 
that  the  finest  Chrysanthemums  of  any  section 
can  be  grown  without  the  aid  of  stimulants. 
Much  harm  may  be  done  to  the  plants  by  com- 
mencing to  feed  them  at  too  early  a  stage  before 
they  had  formed  suflicient  roots  to  enable  them 
to  assimilate  the  nourishment  given  in  the  form 
of  a  liquid  application  or  by  any  other  means. 
It  is  knowing  when  to  begin  and  when  to  leave 
off  that  obviates  such  misfortunes  as  sometimes 
happen  to  collections  of  plants,  whUe  the 
manner  of  applying  the  food  is  but  imperfectly 
understood  by  beginners  in  the  growth  of  their 
Chrysanthemums.  I  venture  to  make  these 
remarks  in  the  hope  of  assisting  those  who  do 
not  well  understand  the  best  sort  of  stimulants 


feeders,  that  some  check  to  the  plants  must  ne- 
cessarily ensue  if  manure  in  some  form  or  other 
is  not  given.  Some  varieties  do  not  set  their 
flower  buds  until  the  middle  of  September,  and 
some  even  later  than  that.  From  this  stage  to 
the  time  the  plants  are  in  bloom  is  much  too 
short  a  space  to  allow  them  a  chance  of  deriv- 
ing much  benefit  from  the  application  of  artifi- 
cial support.  The  plants  ought  to  be  fed  long 
before  the  time  arrives  for  the  buds  to  form  so 
that  they  may  be  strong  at  the  critical  period. 
If  the  plants  are  not  sufficiently  fed  that  they 
may  retain  their  former  vigour,  how  can  they 
be  expected  to  form  strong  and  healthy  flower- 
buds  I  AVeakly  plants  never  produce  flower-buds 
of  the  same  quality  as  stronger  plants  of  the  same 
variety,  and  if  the  buds  are  not  produced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  necessary  qualities  of  each  variety, 


how  can  the  flowers  be  properly  developed  .' 
When  the  plants  are  growLug  well,  do  not  let 
them  deteriorate  by  lack  of  attention  in  this 
point,  but  keep  them  advancing.  When  the 
pots  are  sufficiently  filled  with  roots  is  the 
proper  period  to  commence  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants. The  strongest  growing  kinds,  as,  for  in- 
stance. Prince  Alfred  and  Lord  Wolseley  among 
the  incurved,  and  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  and 
Boule  d'Or  in  the  Japanese  section,  quickly 
make  roots,  while  the  more  delicate  growing 
varieties,  such  as  Criterion  and  Princess  Bea- 
trice, are  not  very  free-rooting.  It  is  much  better 
to  turn  one  or  two  plants  out  of  their  pots, 
that  the  progress  of  the  roots  may  be  more  cor- 
rectly examined,  than  to  hazard  a  guess  by 
the  appearance  of  the  plants.  The  time  at 
which  the  plants  received  their  last  shift  into 
the  flowering  pots,  the  size  of  the  latter,  and  the 
kind  of  soil  used,  all  tend  to  make  a  difference 
in  the  time  required  to  fill  the  pots  with  roots. 
Some  soils  are  more  favourable  to  root-produc- 
tion than  others.  It  will  also  depend  upon  how 
the  potting  was  done.  Roots  come  to  the  sides 
of  the  pot  more  quickly  in  loose  soil  than  when 
it  is  made  firm  ;  the  varieties  grown  also  must 
be  considered.  Plants  cultivated  for  specimens 
will  first  require  attention,  owing  to  their  being 
grown  on  early  in  the  season.  Examples  grown 
in  the  bush  style  and  intended  for  conservatory 
decoration,  where  good  foliage  is  a  consideration 
of  first  importance,  wUl  also  need  stimulants  early 
in  the  season.  This  applies  especially  to  pom- 
pons, Anemone  pompons,  and  single  varieties, 
as  they  are  generally  grown  in  comparatively 
small  pots. 

Local  circumstances,  in  some  instances,  must 
be  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  cultivator  in  determining  what 
manner  of  stimulant  shall  be  used,  commencing 
with  animal  manures,  as  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
easOy  obtained,  except  in  the  case  of  those  culti- 
vators who  reside  close  to  or  in  large  towns. 
Various  kinds  of  liquid  manures,  such  as  the 
drainings  from  the  cow-houses  and  stables,  are 
excellent.  I  prefer  the  former,  as  being  cooler 
than  the  latter.  Where  liquid  manure  cannot 
be  had  from  tanks  direct  from  the  places  named, 
a  very  good  substitute  may  be  had  from  a  heap 
of  mixed  manure.  The  best  plan  is  to  throw 
clean  water  over  the  heap  and  allow  the  water 
to  soak  through  the  manure,  and  drain  into  a 
pit  at  the  side  of  the  heap.  Sheep  manure, 
where  it  can  be  had  direct  from  the  fields, makes 
a  capital  stimulant  applied  in  a  liquid  form ;  so 
also  do  the  droppings  from  deer  or  cow  manure 
made  in  the  same  way. 

The  best  way  to  prepare  it  is  as  follows  : 
Place  the  manure  in  a  bag  to  prevent  its  being 
mixed  with  the  water,  put  the  bag  in  a  tub  or 
tank  of  water  and  allow  it  to  soak  for  twelve 
hours,  when  the  water  will  be  ready  for  use. 
And  by  moving  the  bag  about  in  the  water 
occasionally  a  regular  supply  may  be  maintained 
until  the  manure  is  exhausted.  Soot  is  almost  in- 
dispensable to  Chrysanthemums  ;  it  givts  a 
dark  colour  and  robustness  to  the  foliage,  which 
is  especially  pleasing,  as  it  indicates  thorough 
health.  Soot  should  be  applied  in  a  liquid  state, 
placing  as  much  as  is  required  in  a  fine  mt shed 
sack,  so  that  the  soot  does  not  wash  out  into  the 
water,  rendering  the  latter  thick,  which  when 
applied  to  the  roots  settles  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  blocking  up  the  passage-waj'  for  future 
waterings  in  the  same  manner  as  does  the  soot 
when  sprinkled  dry  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  and  watered  in  with  clear  water.  All  this 
choking  of  the  passage-way  for  water  is  pre- 
vented by  placing  the  Eoot  in  a  bag,  as  the  water 
soaking  through  the  bag  becomes  charged  with 
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the  manurial  propeities.  Guano  finds  favour 
with  some  growers,  and  is  easUy  prepared, 
and  when  of  good  quality  very  stimulating  ;  a 
4-inch  potful  to  36  gallons  of  water,  kept 
thoroughly  stirred  when  using,  is  a  safe  quantity 
to  use.  Nitrate  of  soda  used  judiciously  to 
strong  growing  varieties  when  the  pots  are  full 
of  healthy  roots  has  a  quick  effect  upon  the 
foliage  and  growth  of  the  plants,  and  tends  to 
elongate  or  expand  the  tissues  for  the  recep- 
tion of  other  stimulants  more  solid ;  half 
a  teaspoontul,  powdered  finely  and  watered 
in,  once  in  a  season  is  sufficient  for  a  plant 
growing  in  a  10-inch  pot.  Used  in  excess 
of  this  it  is  a  mistake.  Plants  moderately 
furnished  with  roots,  owing  to  their  being 
weak-growing  varieties,  or  through  ill  health, 
should  not  have  any  nitrate,  or  the  leaves 
are  certain  to  be  burnt  around  the  edges, 
thus  causing  a  serious  check  to  growth  by  a 
partial,  it  not  a  total,  loss  of  many  fine  roots. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  a  capital  stimulant  when 
applied  judiciouslyandatthe  propertune.  I  have 
seen  plants  some  of  which  have  lost  nearly  all 
their  foliage  and  others  killed  by  its  injudicious 
use.  It  is  decidedly  risky  to  use  it  in  any  other 
than  a  weak  form.  The  advantage  of  chemical 
manures  is  their  easy  application,  and  each  cul- 
tivator of  experience  has  his  own  particular  kind. 
Printed  instructions  accompany  each  kind, 
and  the  manure  should  not  be  applied  in  e.xcess 
of  what  is  recommended,  or  a  proper  test  of 
each  kind  is  not  fairly  given,  and  the  manure 
is  often  blamed  ;  whereas  it  is  more  often  the 
fault  of  the  cultivator  in  applying  it  that  leads 
to  faOure. 


NOTES  ON  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

LKiVES  OF  Chbtsanthbmums. — Now  is  a  good 
time  to  commence  the  stady  of  the  leaves  and  habit 
of  growth  of  the  Chrysanthemum ;  much  advantage 
is  derived  from  this  study,  as  almost  every  kind 
may  be  detected  when  not  in  bloom.  When  the 
cultivator  is  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  these 
characteristic  features  of  the  plant  it  is  easy  to  note 
a  variety  wrongly  named,  and  therefore  much 
trouble  is  saved.  This  is  important,  because  every 
variety  requires  some  special  form  of  treatment  at 
some  stage  or  other  of  its  growth.  We  will  sup- 
pose that  a  Chrysanthemum  grower  has  varieties 
sent  to  him  that  he  is  desirous  of  procuring  and 
they  are  not  sent  true  to  name.  If  he  were  able  to 
detect  the  mistake  by  the  leaves  in  time  for  the 
error  to  be  rectified  it  would  be  much  better  than 
waiting  until  the  plant  flowered.  It  for  this  reason 
only,  the  study  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
different  varieties  is  worth  the  knowledge.  To  those 
cultivators  who  do  know  the  sorts  in  this  manner, 
it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  be  able  to  point  out  the 
different  varieties  without  the  trouble  of  examining 
the  names  in  the  pots,  and  shows  a  much  greater 
interest  in  the  work.  Many  growers  make  a  prac- 
tice of  arranging  all  the  plants  of  one  sort  together ; 
where  this  is  done,  the  knowledge  of  each  particular 
kind  is  much  more  easily  gained,  as  its  character- 
istics are  then  plainly  brought  out.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  give  a  few  instances  of  special  varie- 
ties which  show  characteristic  features  to  better 
explain  what  is  meant,  as  some  persons  may  not  at 
the  first  glance  consider  it  necessary  to  take  the 
trouble  to  derive  a  knowledge  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum even  in  this  way;  to  them,  all  varieties  are 
alike,  but  a  very  short  study  and  a  con.sideration  of 
the  advantages  gained  will  convince  the  most  scep- 
tical on  this  point. 

Just  to  show  what  is  meant  by  a  study  of  the 
leaves,  I  will  name  a  few  varieties  with  their 
characteristic  marks  explained.  Peter  the  Great 
has  green  stems  and  broad  leaves  with  short  stalks, 
and  they  are  cut  but  little  compared  with  those  of 
some  varieties.  Thunberg  has  the  darkest  stems 
of  any  variety ;  the  leaves  are  long  and  drooping 
and  often  pale  green  in  colour,  imparting  to  the 
plant  an  unhealthy  colour.     Madame  C.  Aiidiguier 


is  a  very  tall-growing  variety,  with  small  leaves, 
often  pale  in  colour,  and  which  have  a  drooping  ten- 
dency. This  sort  generally  grows  4  feet  6  inches 
high  before  making  its  first  natural  break,  owing,  I 
think,  to  the  constitution  of  this  variety.  The  lower 
leaves  generally  turn  brown  very  early  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  eventually  die  off.  Grandiflora  has  peculiar 
traits  in  its  appearance ;  the  leaves  are  thick  and 
heavy  in  substance,  drooping  much,  having  very 
prominent  midribs.  Generally  the  leaves  of  this 
variety  are  dense  green  in  colour,  and  very  early  in 
autumn  assume  a  bronzy  hue.  Meg  Merrilies,  Boule 
d'Or,  Golden  Dragon,  and  Criterion  are  distinct  from 
others  by  reason  of  their  leaves  being,  as  a  rule,  in 
some  localities  of  a  pale  colour,  owing  possibly  to 
the  nature  of  the  soU  and  water.  The  former  has 
drooping,  deeply-cut  leaves.  The  third  variety  is 
similar,  with  the  exception  that  the  leaves  are  not 
cut  quite  so  much. 

The  Queen  family  of  the  incurved  section  has 
strong  distinctive  features,  and  easily  known  from 
others.  The  leaves  are  stout,  dense  green,  deeply 
cut,  and  more  round  than  those  of  many  other  sorts. 
Refulgence  has  dense  green,  deeply-cut  foliage, 
with  green  stems,  which  assume  with  age  a  purplish 
green.  Cherub  is  easily  known  by  its  light  green 
wood.  The  leaves  grow  in  an  upward  direction ; 
the  veins  are  plainly  seen,  as  they  are  generally 
much  lighter  in  colour.  This  variety  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  all  others. 

Naming  the  plants. — After  the  plants  are 
arranged  in  their  summer  quarters  it  is  the  usual 
plan  to  re-name  them.  Generally,  small  labels  are 
used  when  the  cuttings  are  inserted,  which  is  more 
convenient  than  large  ones  in  small  pots.  A  collec- 
tion of  Chrysanthemums  is  much  improved  in 
appearance  if  they  are  all  neatly  named  on  labels 
of  uniform  size.  Visitors  can  then  see  at  a  glance 
what  such  and  such  variety  is  without  any  trouble. 
Some  growers  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  spend 
much  time  upon  naming  the  plants,  but  I  have 
tried  both  ways,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  small 
amount  of  extra  time  required  I  prefer  to  have 
them  all  renamed  at  this  time  of  the  year  when 
arranged  in  their  summer  position.  Pieces  of 
wood  6  inches  long,  cut  from  ordinary  builders' 
laths,  make  capital  labels,  carrying  generally  a 
smooth  face,  which  when  rubbed  over  with  white 
paint  is  soft  and  easy  to  write  upon.  A  label  of 
the  length  named  allows  space  for  any  note  which 
the  cultivator  might  wish  to  add  regarding  any 
particular  variety.  E.  M. 

Propagating. 


BertoloniAS. — These  stove  plants,  which  are  cul- 
tivated for  the  sake  of  their  beautiful  foliage,  re- 
quire very  great  care  to  grow  them  successfully ; 
and,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  succeed  in 
their  propagation  good  treatment  and  constant  at- 
tention are  necessary.  The  cuttings  must  be  kept 
close  till  rooted,  and  if  an  ordinary  propagating 
case  is  intended  for  that  purpose  it  should  have  a 
thorough  cleansing  before  use,  and  no  other  subjects, 
except  their  allies  the  Sonerilas,  be  placed  in  the 
case  with  them.  In  any  case,  decay  must  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  guarded  against,  for  a  drop  of  water  in 
the  centre  of  a  leaf  when  in  a  confined  atmosphere 
will  often  cause  not  only  that  leaf,  but  also  the  en- 
tire cutting  to  damp  off.  By  many  the  cuttings 
are,  instead  of  being  placed  in  a  propagating  case, 
protected  by  means  of  bell-glasses,  which  is  in  one 
respect  an  advantage,  as  they  are  more  isolated,  and, 
consequently,  the  decay  will  not  spread  from  one  to 
the  other.  B.  Van  Houttei  and  li.  superbissima 
have  by  far  the  most  handsome  foliage,  and  at  the 
same  time  require  the  greatest  amount  of  attention 
to  maintain  them  in  health.  Those  specimens  that 
have  lost  their  bottom  leaves  are  generally  set  aside 
for  propagating.  In  this  case  the  top  of  the  plant 
will  furnish  a  good  cutting,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  stem  be  cut  up  into  single  eyes.  An  open,  yet 
at  the  same  time  fine  soil  is  best  suited  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  liertolonias,  a  very  suitable  compost 
for  the  purpose  being  an  admixture  of  peat,  loam, 
silver  sand,  and  pounded  charcoal,  the  whole  being 
passed  through  a  sieve  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch 


mesh.  It  is  better  to  put  the  cuttings  singly 
into  small  pots,  which  must  be  prepared  for 
their  reception  by  being  thoroughly  well  drained, 
and  filled  to  within  a  very  little  distance  of  the 
top  with  the  before-mentioned  soil,  which  should 
then  have  a  layer  of  sand  on  the  surface. 
The  cutting  having  been  taken  off  at  a  joint  must 
be  inserted  securely  in  position,  a  very  good  prac-, 
tice  being  to  work  some  silver  sand  around  the 
buried  portion  of  the  stem,  as  by  this  thorough 
drainage  is  ensured  and  the  formation  of  roots  en- 
couraged. The  remainder  of  the  stem  may  be  then 
cut  up  into  single  eyes  by  dividing  it  immediately 
above  each  joint,  and  then  splitting  the  stem  down 
the  middle;  thus  leaving  an  eye  and  a  leaf  (if  any) 
to  each.  If  cut  in  this  manner  each  eye  has  a 
piece  of  naked  stem  below  it,  which  greatly  facili- 
tates its  insertion,  as  it  should  be  dibbled  into  the 
soil  at  such  a  depth  that  the  bottom  of  the  bud  is 
on  a  level  with  the  surface.  These  eyes  may  be 
put  several  together  in  a  store  pot,  and  the  proba- 
bility is  that  many  will  not  strike,  but  still,  with 
care  and  attention,  a  fair  proportion  may  be  counted 
upon  to  root.  When  the  cuttings  are  first  put  in  a 
thorough  watering  should  be  given  them,  but  care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  wet  the  foliage  any  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  pots  may  be 
allowed  to  stand  a  little  while  to  drain  before  cover- 
ing them  up.  The  after  treatment  will  be  the  same 
as  that  accorded  to  the  cuttings  of  most  delicate 
stove  plants,  the  greatest  possible  care  being  taken 
to  prevent  decay.  Sonerilas  may  be  struck  in  the 
same  manner,  but  they  are  not  so  particular  in  their 
requirements  as  the  Bertolonias,  and  consequently 
do  not  need  such  extra  attention  bestowed  upon 
them.  Seeds  are  sometimes  obtained,  and  from 
their  minute  character  care  should  be  taken  in  sow- 
ing them.  The  pots  or  pans  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception should  have  a  good  quantity  of  broken 
crocks  in  the  bottom,  and  must  then  be  filled  with 
light,  open,  and  finely  sifted  soil.  A  thorough 
watering  through  a  fine  rose  having  been  given,  the 
seeds  may  (while  the  surface  is  still  wet)  be  sown, 
slightly  covered  with  some  dry  sand,  then  a  pane  of 
glass  should  be  put  over  them,  or  they  may  be 
placed  in  a  close  case.  They  soon  germinate,  and 
if  pricked  off  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to 
handle  the  young  plants  grow  away  quickly. 

Pandanus. — The  beautifully-vaiiegated  Panda- 
nus  Veitchi  is  propagated  by  means  of  offsets, 
which  are  often  produced  rather  freely  just  at  the 
collar  of  the  plant.  The  offsets  should  not  be 
allowed  to  reach  too  large  a  size  before  separating 
them  from  the  parent  plant,  as  the  smaller  and 
weaker  ones  root  much  more  quickly  than  those  that 
are  stout  and  succulent.  A  very  good  plan,  if  these 
offsets  are  a  little  distance  above  the  soil  (which 
they  often  are),  is  to  place  some  fibrous  substance 
around  their  base  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
roots.  When  sufficiently  advanced,  these  offsets 
must  be  separated  from  the  parent  plant  with  a 
sharp  knife,  leaving  as  far  as  possible  a  root  or  two 
to  each.  In  taking  off  the  shoots,  a  heel  of  the  old 
wood  must  be  left  at  the  base.  When  potted  into 
small  pots  of  sandy  soil,  the  offsets  must  be  plunged 
in  a  close  propagating  case  where  there  is  a  bottom- 
heat  of  So"*  or  thereabouts,  as  by  this  means  they 
are  induced  to  root  quickly ;  whereas,  if  they  are 
not  encouraged  in  this  way,  many  of  them  will 
stand  for  a  long  while  before  they  commence  to 
grow.  When  the  small  pots  become  filled  with 
roots,  the  young  plants  must  then  be  shifted  on  and 
treated  as  established  specimens.  Many  of  the 
species  are  raised  from  seeds,  those  of  P.  utilis 
especially  being  sometimes  easily  obtained.  They 
should  be  treated  just  as  Palm  seeds  are — that  is, 
sown  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  received,  using 
for  the  purpose  soil  principally  composed  of  open 
loam  and  sand,  and  when  the  young  plants  make 
their  appearance  above  ground  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  too  large  before  potting  them  off,  as 
from  the  stout,  fleshy  nature  of  the  roots  they  are 
very  liable  to  be  injured  unless  potted  when  young. 

Asparagus  tbnuissimus. — The  present  is  a  very 
good  time  to  put  in  cuttings  of  this  beautiful  As- 
paragus, for  if  taken  during  the  growing  season  they 
quickly  root.  The  cuttings  are  formed  of  pieces  of  the\ 
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branches  aboxit  4  inches  or  5  inches  in  length,  just 
enough  foliage  being  removed  at  the  base  for  the 
purpose  of  insertion.  All  that  is  needed,  then,  is  to 
dibble  the  cuttings  into  pots  of  sandy  soil  and  keep 
them  in  a  close  case  till  they  strike,  which  will  not 
be  long.  From  its  delicate  sprays,  which  resemble 
a  cloud  of  mist,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it 
can  be  propagated,  this  Asparagus  is  perhaps  the 
most  useful  of  the  species  that  are  grown  for  orna- 
ment. The  denser  growing  A.  plumosus  also  strikes 
easily,  while  the  beautiful  frond-like  A.  plumosus 
nanus  cannot  be  induced  to  root  from  cuttings,  so 
that  in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  rely  upon  seeds 
or  division  of  the  roots  for  its  propagation.  This 
circumstance,  combined  with  the  fact  that  berries 
are  not  often  produced,  fully  accounts  for  this  par- 
ticular Asparagus  not  beirg  more  common.  Division 
of  the  roots  needs  to  be  very  carefully  carried  out. 
When  it  is  intended  to  divide  a  plant  the  branches 
must  all  be  traced  to  their  source,  and  in  order  to 
do  this  thoroughly  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
whole  of  the  soil.  This  is  best  eflfected  by  washing 
in  water,  either  by  soaking  in  a  pail,  or,  better  still, 
by  holding  under  a  tap,  when,  with  a  gentle  loosen- 
ing of  the  soil  by  means  of  the  fingers,  every  particle 
of  it  will  soon  be  removed. 

EUEYA  LATIFOLIA  VARIEGATA  —This  greenhouse 
or  nearly  hardy  variegated  foliaged  shrub  is  pro- 
pagated by  means  of  cuttings  formed  of  the  current 
season's  shoots,  which  are  now  in  a  very  good  con- 
dition for  the  purpose.  They  should  be  covered 
with  a  bell-glass,  or,  at  all  events,  especial  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  them  from  the  air.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  put  them  into  gentle  heat,  as  they  will 
then  be  well  rooted  before  winter.  T. 
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into  what  districts  it  extends.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  now  much  danger  of  other  trees  being 
attacked,  as  the  caterpillars  would  have  much 
difHcuIty  in  passing  from  one  tree  to  another  un- 
less they  were  very  close  together.  The  moths 
are  pretty  certain  to  lay  their  eggs  on  the  Oaks, 
and  though  the  caterpillars  Lave  been  found  on 
other  trees,  Oaks  are  their  favourites.  Probably 
the  present  cold,  damp  weather  will  kill  them  off 
wholesale.  Unfortunately,  in  the  case  of  large 
trees  nothing  can  be  done  to  save  the  foliage 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
tree  ;  but  smaller  ones,  particularly  if  placed  in 
conspicuous  positions  in  pleasure  grounds,  would 
amply  repay  a  little  care  and  trouble  expended 
on  them.  The  caterpillars  may  be  easily  dis- 
lodged by  shaking  the  branches  ;  this  will  make 
them  fall  and  come  swinging  down,  each  at  the 
end  of  a  long  thread.  They  may  then  be  allowed 
to  fall  on  a  rick  cloth,  sheets,  or  something  of 
that  kind  ;  or  they  may  be  caught  in  the  air  by 
a  broom  or  bundle  of  twigs  tied  to  a  pole. 
When  caterpillars  appear  in  such  numbers  as 
they  have  this  year,  they  are  frequently  very 
scarce  for  the  next  year  or  two,  for  all  the  leaves 
are  devoured  before  they  are  full  grown  ;  con- 
sequently they  are  starved,  and  those  who  may 
try  to  go  through  the  metamorphoses  are  unable 
to  do  so.  Various  birds  feed  on  these  cater- 
pillars— rooks,  jackdaws,  starlings,  thrushes, 
titmice,  chaffinches,  and  even  the  much-abused 
sparrow  destroy  numbers  of  them.  The  moth 
is  a  pretty  little  green  insect,  measuring  about 
an  inch  across  its  open  wings.  G.  S.  S. 


The  well-known  pest  to  Oak  trees,  the  Oak-leaf 
roller  moth  (Tortrix  viridana),  seems  unusually 
abundant  this  year  in  many  places.  Walking 
through  Richmond  Park  about  ten  days  ago,  I 
was  sorry  to  notice  that  many  of  the  fine  Oaks 
there  had  entirely  lost  their  foliage  through  the 
ravages  of  the  caterpillars  of  this  moth.  The 
number  of  trees  affected  is  very  considerable, 
so  that  what  perhaps  should  be  a  group  of 
trees  in  full  foliage  is  now  a  series  of  bare  stems 
and  branches  with  hardly  a  green  leaf  to  be 
seen  ;  in  places  among  a  number  of  leafless  trees, 
one,  perhaps,  will  be  to  all  appearance  un- 
harmed. The  immunity  of  certain  trees  in  close 
proximity  to  those  which  are  badly  infested  is 
probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  having 
been  more  exposed  to  the  wind  at  the  time  the 
moths  were  laying  their  eggs  ;  the  moths  would 
naturally  select  the  more  sheltered  trees.  Pass- 
ing from  Richmond  Park  to  Wimbledon  Com- 
mon, the  Oaks  there  proved  to  be  in  just  as  sad 
a  plight.  A  correspondent  to  a  newspaper, 
writing  from  the  midland  counties,  says  ; — 

Here,  in  North  Warwickshire,  we  should  like  to 
know  if  the  pest  of  caterpillars  which  is  stripping  our 
noble  Oaks  in  the  midland  counties  has  been  experi- 
enced elsewhere.  Thousands  of  trees  in  our  tields, 
hedgerows,  and  woods  have  been  reduced  to  a  condi- 
tion which  is  heart-breaking  to  those  who  delight  in 
"  the  leafy  month  of  June,"  and  especially  in  our  Oaks, 
which  are  the  pride  of  Warwickshire.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  a  splendid  tree  to  be  attacked  by  this 
pest,  and  entirely  stripped  of  every  green  leaf  within 
three  days.  May  I  ask  if  this  blasting  pest  has  ex- 
tended to  other  counties  ?  Strange  to  say,  not  another 
tree  is  touched,  hut  we  dread  and  fear  when  all  the 
Oak  foliage  is  consumed  the  caterpillars  will  begin  to 
devastate  other  trees. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Field  states  that  the 
Oaks  on  St.  George's  Hill,  Weybridge,  are 
suffering  badly  from  this  pest,  and  I  have  been 
told  that  the  Oaks  in  Epping  Forest  are  in  the 
same  dismal  condition  ;  so  that,  as  this  pest 
seems  to  be  in  unusual  abundance  in  many  parts 
of  England,  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  know 
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The  annexed  cuttings  are  from  Barrow's  Worcester 
Journal  (of  a  recent  issue),  one  of  our  most  re- 
liable west  midland  organs.  The  outlook  is  terrible, 
and  coming  after  the  intense  drought  of  last  year, 
and  of  which  we  are  now  only  beginning  to  realise 
the  full  force,  means  ruin  to  a  great  number  of 
hard-working  occupiers.  Our  only  comfort  is  the 
knowledge  that  the  thorough  roasting  which  the 
soil  underwent  has  brought  about  a  most  decided 
change  for  the  better,  not  only  in  restoring  it  to  its 
normal  warmth,  but  also  in  putting  the  land  in  ex- 
cellent tilth.  A  practical  lesson,  moreover,  has 
been  forced  upon  us,  as  there  is  no  gainsaying  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  landed 
proprietors  now  have  before  them  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  water  in  large  tanks  and  ponds,  where 
hitherto  it  has  been  allowed  to  run  to  waste. 
Labour  is  plentiful  enough,  and  those  who  can 
should  lighten  the  poor  rates  by  improving  their 
own  property  in  making  provision  for  the  next 
period  of  drought. 

Seiuous  pkospect  in  Worcestershire. — A  con- 
temporary draws  renewed  attention_  to  the  great 
damage  done  by  caterpillars  to  the  fruit  crops  around 
Evesham,  Bewdley,  and  Pershore.  Mr.  George  Cole, 
who  owns  orchards  in  Evesham,  Bengeworth,  Per- 
shore, Hampton,  and  Harvirgton,  says  that  where  he 
expected  between  3000  and  4000  bushels  of  Pershore 
Plums  he  will  not  find  a  guinea's  worth.  Mr.  Joseph  Mas- 
ters, who  is  one  of  the  fortunate  ones  unvisited  by  the 
pest,  says  that  scores  of  growers  tell  the  same  tale. 
One  friend— the  owner  of  a  big  estate,  nearly  all  laid 
out  in  fruit  gardens — told  him  that  his  orchards  had 
been  utterly  devastated.  Lord  Sudeley's  plantations 
at  Toddington  have  been  seriously  affected,  in  spite  of 
every  precaution  that  prudence  can  suggest.  At 
Bengeworth  avenues  of  Plum  trees  can  he  seen  lite- 
rally stripped  of  foliage,  and  looking  for  all  the  world 
as  thougli  they  had  been  singed  by  some  great  and 
sudden  tire.  In  Pershore  whole  groves  seem  prema- 
turely aged.  The  bright  green  leaves  are  turned  a 
dull  yellow,  and  their  shrivelled  and  musty  state  sug- 
gests rather  October  than  June.  In  the  very  heart  of 
the  Plum-growiug  district  trees  can  be  seen  side  by 
aide— one  healthy  and  laden  with  fruit,  the  other 
eaten  dry  and  littered  with  grubs.  So  far  as  one  can 
judge,  the  Evesham  Plum  crop  has  already  been  de- 
stroyed to  the  extent  of  one-tenth,  and  the  plague  is 
still  at  work.  Myriads  of  caterpillars  are  as  busy  in 
the  Vale  as  the  locusts  are  iu  Algeria,  and  unless  ex- 


perts promptly  step  in  with  a  remedy,  the  evil  results 
will  be  proportionately  disastrous. 

Mr.  Joseph  Masters,  of  Evesham,  writing  on  Wednes- 
day on  this  subject  to  a  contemporary,  says,  with  re- 
gard to  the  remedy  :  "  My  opinions,  "based  on  thirty 
years'  experience,  must  be  regarded  for  what  they  are 
worth.  I  have  plantations  of  fruit  trees  which  were 
formerly  of  httle  value  owing  to  the  frequent  cater- 
pillar ravages,  but  now  I  never  lose  my  fruit  crop  by 
its  attack.  One  of  my  neighbours,  whose  occupation 
adjoins  mine,  has  not  failed  in  a  crop  of  fruit  for  some 
years,  hut  the  last  two  years  he  has  neglected  to  take 
the  precaution  of  greasing  his  trees,  and  now  his  fruit 
crop  is  almost  a  wreck.  I  could  multiply  these  and 
similar  instances,  but  my  object  in  writing  this  letter 
is  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  some  objectors.  It  is 
said  that  on  fruit  trees  in  some  locaUties  where  the 
suggested  remedy  of  greasing  the  trees  has  not  been 
adopted  there  i.=i  fruit,  but  that  in  some  instances  where 
the  precaution  has  been  used  there  the  caterpillar  has 
been  most  destructive.  There  are  some  localities  that 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  affected  with  the  caterpillar,  be- 
cause there  are  no  winter  moths,  and  there  are  no 
■winter  moths  because  of  the  number  of  small  birds. 
The  birds  feed  upon  the  caterpillars,  and  prevent  them 
getting  too  numerous  to  seriously  affect  the  trees  or 
fruit.  Now  where  there  are  no  moths — and  this  may 
he  ascertained  by  going  out  any  evening  with  a  light 
at  the  end  of  October — there  is  no  need  to  adopt  any 
precaution.  As  to  some  trees  being  more  affected 
than  others,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  one  has  a 
greater  number  of  the  female  moths  which  have  crept 
up  the  trees  than  the  other.  Then  as  to  the  statement 
that  some  trees  where  the  tar  or  grease  has  been  used 
there  is  no  perceptible  difference,  but  in  some  cases  it 
is  said  the  tarred  trees  are  worse  than  the  others.  This 
may  he  accounted  for,  viz.,  that  the  trees  have  not  been 
properly  dressed  or  that  the  compost  has  been  allowed 
to  get  dry,  or  that  some  frosty  nights  have  hardened 
the  daub,  so  that  in  one,  either,  or  all  of  these  cases 
the  moth  has  not  been  intercepted  in  its  ascent  up  the 
tree.  The  '  magic  '  of  the  circle  of  tar  is  in  keeping  it 
■moist,  so  as  to  catch  the  moth  in  its  attempt  to  scale 
the  tree.  A  mistake  is  frequently  made  in  delegating 
the  duty  of  tarring  good  trees  to  boys,  and  not  per- 
sonally superintending  the  work.  The  extermination 
of  the  caterpillar  is  due  sometimes  to  atmospheric  in- 
fluences or  other  causes,  such  as  the  ichneumon  fly, 
rendering  human  skill  unnecessary.  Small  birds,  too, 
should  be  encouraged ;  they  compensate  for  their  food 
and  mischief.  I  prefer  the  best  cart  grease  to  the 
mixture  of  Stockholm  tar  and  grease,  being  less  in- 
jurious to  the  trees." 

Sparrows. — Mr.  J.  H.  Donald,  of  Htmtingfield 
Hall,  Halesworth,  writing  on  the  subject  of  sparrows, 
remarks  as  follows  :  "I  venture  to  say  that  nobody  can 
estimate  the  loss  we  suffer  from  the  sparrows  in  a 
harvest  like  that  of  187!>,  when  the  grain  has  to  remain 
a  long  time  iu  the  field.  I  do  not  say  the  sparrow  will 
not  take  grubs,  for  I  know  he  will ;  but  1  do  say  they 
are  by  no  means  his  favourite  food.  If  he  can  get 
grain  or  Peas  or  ripe  fruit,  the  farmers  are  welcome  to 
all  the  maggots,  whether  tasty  or  not.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  ever  saw  a  sparrow,  or  any  other  bird,  take  the 
Gooseberry  grub,  which  does  such  enormous  damage 
every  year,  nor  the  filthy  black  maggot  with  which  our 
hedges  are  teeming  just  now.  The  beautiful  Spindle 
tree  is  a  special  object  of  attack ;  but  so  far  as  I  see 
no  public-spirited  bird  cornea  to  its  rescue.  The  game- 
keepers have  robbed  us  of  our  natural  allies.  The 
beautiful  kestrel,  the  bold,  restless  sparrow-hawk,  the 
silent  flying  owl,  the  active  weasel,  are  nearly  extinct, 
and  so  we  have  to  try  and  check  the  sparrows  iu  some 
other  way,  and  submit  helplessly  to  the  increase  of 
rats  and  mice.  Some  day  there  will  he  a  cry  for  pro- 
tection for  hawks  and  owls,  but  I  fear  it  will  come  too 
late."  

Sparrows  as  bud-destroyers. — A  paragraph 
has  been  going  the  round  of  the  pajiers  in  which 
the  plague  of  grubs  in  the  Kent  orchards  is  attri- 
buted to  the  scarcity  of  sparrows.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  the  author  of  it  is  not  very  intimate  with 
the  habits  of  the  bird  he  thus  champions.  The 
sparrow  is  not  an  insectivorous  bird.  1  do  not  say 
insects  do  not  form  a  part  of  bis  multifarious  diet, 
but  it  is  such  a  small  part,  that  to  pc-ie  him  as  a 
grub-destroyer  is  almost  ridiculous.  I  have  ob- 
served the  habits  of  this  bird  for  many  years  very 
closely,  but  only  on  two  or  three  occasions  have  I 
seen  him  eating  insects  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
grubs  and  other  insect  pests  of  all  kinds  live  in 
security  in  the  midst  of  his  haunts.  The  appearance 
of  certain  kinds  of  insects  in  greater  numbers  some 
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years  than  others  is  difficult  to  account  for,  and,  as  far 
as  I  know,  is  a  question  which  has  not  yet  been  satis- 
faotorily'answered.  That  the  grub  of  the  winter  moth 
and  others  should  be  so  numerous  this  year  is  no 
criterion  that  the  same  thing  will  occur  next.  In 
1S84,  the  Painted  Lady  butterfly,  the  Peacock,  Red 
Admiral,  in  fact  all  the  Vanessa  family,  were  very 
abundant,  but  they  have  not  appeared  in  any  quan- 
tity since.  Many  other  insects  exhibit  the  same 
erratic  habits.  The  Celery  fly  may  be  cited  as 
another  instance.  In  some  years  the  plants  are 
almost  ruined  by  it,  and  one  would  be  led  to  sup- 
pose that  the  next  year  would  find  it  more  destruc- 
tive still ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  asthe  following 
year  we  may  enjoy  complete  immunity  from  it. — 
A.  Baekeb. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDRINQ. 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

{Continued. ) 
Indigofera  Gerardiana.— This  is  the  only 
species  of  the  genus  suitable  for  open-air  culture, 
as  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  may  be  grown  as  a  bush 
or  against  a  wall,  which  it  clothes  in  a  most 
graceful  way  with  its  feathery  piimate  foliage. 
Towards  the  close  of  summer  it  bears  a  profu- 
sion of  small  Pea-like  blooms  in  dense  racemes 
terminating  the  young  shoots.  The  flowers  are 
bright  pink,  so  that  a  well-flowered  bush  has  a 
pretty  eflect.  In  very  cold  districts  it  may  be 
advisable  to  give  it  protection  in  cold  winters  if 
not  against  a  wall,  and  the  only  attention  it 
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shrub,  often  catalogued  by  nurserymen,  but 
scarcely  worth  attention.  It  is  dwarf,  deciduous, 
and  produces  in  autumn  clusters  of  small  white 
flowers.  Suitable  for  growing  in  a  damp  spot 
at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  bank  in  an  alpine  garden. 

Jamesia  americana. — An  extremely  pretty 
shrub  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  deserving  of 
more  general  culture  than  it  at  present  receives. 
It  is  a  compact-growing,  bushy  shrub,  with  de- 
ciduous leaves,  and  grows  from  2  feet  to  3  feet 
high.  In  summer  every  shoot  carries  a  cluster 
of  pure  white  flowers  (see  illustration),  which, 
with  the  whitish  foliage,  give  the  plant  a  pretty 
appearance.  It  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  the 
rock  garden,  as  it  seems  to  thrive  best  when 
planted  on  an  elevated,  well-drained  rocky  bank, 
though  its  thorough  hardiness  is  beyond  a 
doubt.     It  belongs  to  the  Saxifrage  family. 

Jasminum  (Jasmine). — The  common  hardy 
Jessamines  are  so  well  known  that  little  need 
be  said  about  them,  but  there  are  a  few  others 


Jamesia  americana. 

requires  is  close  pruning  in  early  winter.  The 
kinds  of  Indigofera  known  under  I.  floribunda, 
I.  coronilliijfolia,  and  other  names  are  either 
synonymoiis  with  I.  Gerardiana  or  varieties  of 
it.  I.  decora,  from  China,  is  sometimes  grown 
against  a  wall  in  warm  parts,  but  is  much  less 
hardy  than  I.  Gerardiana,  which  comes  from  the 
Himalayas. 

lUicium  floridanum.  — This  is  merely  worth 
mentioning  as  an  interesting  hulf-hardy  shrub 
from  the  southern  States  of  North  America.  It  is 
an  evergreen  shrub,  bearing  fragrant  flowers 
of  a  deep  red,  like  those  of  the  Carolina  Allspice. 
I.  religiosuni,  also  known  as  I.  anisatum,  from 
China  and  Japiui,  with  pale  yellow  flowers,  is 
also  interesting,  but  not  worthy  of  general 
culture.  It  may  be  grown  against  walls  in  warm 
localities. 

Itea   virginica. — A  little  North  American 


climbing  shrubs  on  account  of  its  extreme 
hardiness  and  vigorous  and  rapid  growth  in 
almost  any  kind  of  soil  or  situation.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  it,  aU  beautiful,  the  best 
being  that  called  J.  afiine,  whose   flowers  are 


The  white  Jasmine  (Jasminum  officinale). 

equally  important  that  deserve  attention.  The 
bright  yellow-flowered  J.  revolutum  from  India 
is  too  little  known,  it  being  quite  hardy  enough 
for  wall  culture  in  all  parts ;  moreover,  it  has 
evergreen  foliage,  which  adds  to  its  value.  It 
flowers  profusely,  and  its  cloud  of  golden  bloom 
midst  the  deep  green  foliage  is  most  welcome 
in  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  a  common 
plant  in  some  tree  nurseries,  but  is  seldom  sold. 
Another  hardy  evergreen  shrub  is  J.  fruticans, 
which  has  yellow  flowers  and  may  be  grown  as  a 
busli,  or  may  be  supported  by  a  tree  stump. 
It  comes  from  South  Europe,  as  does  J.  humile, 
:ilso  with  yellow  flowers,  and  is  quite  hardy. 
The  Chinese  .1.  floridum,  which  bears  yellow 
flowers  in  summer,  is  of  less  value,  but  worth 
growing  in  a  collection  of  .leasamines.  The 
common  white  Jessamine,  J.  officinale  (here 
illustrated),  should,  of  course,  be  planted  in 
every  garden,  either  against  a  wall,  or  it  may 
be  used  for  trailing  over  tree  stumps  or  arbours. 
It  is  truly  one  of  the  most  important  of  all 


Golden  winter  Jasmine  (Jasminum  nudiflorum). 

larger  and  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  kind.  There  is  a  variegated-leaved 
kind,  but  it  is  not  of  much  importance,  and 
another  with  golden  foliage  which  is  pretty. 
There  is  a  double-flowered  form,  but  this  is 
rare.  J.  officinale  is  quite  an  Evergreen,  except 
in  cold,  exposed  localities.  The  winter  Jasmine, 
J.  nudiflorum  (see  illustration),  is  another  in- 
dispensable shrub  for  every  garden.  Though  its 
flowers  wreathe  the  leafless  twigs,  they  are  so 
bright  and  cheerful  in  the  depth  of  winter,  that  a 
space  should  always  be  found  for  it  against  the 
house  walls.  When  its  branches  are  allowed  to 
trail  among  Ivy  or  other  evergreen  growth,  the 
golden  blossom  is  shown  better  than  otherwise. 

Kerria  japonica.  —  The  double-flowered 
variety  of  this  Japanese  shrub  is  a  very  old  fa- 
vourite, especially  in  cottage  gardens,  where  it  is 
most  commonly  seen.  The  large  rosette  flowers 
of  bright  yellow  are  much  more  showy  than 
those  of  the  single-flowered  kind,  which  is  rarely 
seen.  Though  usually  planted  against  walls,  the 
Kerria  is  quite  hardy,  and  may  be  grown  as  a 
bush  in  all  but  the  coldest  parts.  There  is  a 
variegated-leaved  form  of  the  single-flowered 
variety,  but  it  is  much  more  delicate  than  the 
double  or  the  green-leaved  single  form,  and  is 
more  suitable  for  a  cool  greenhouse  or  warm 
wall.  The  double  Kerria  is  despised  because 
common,  but  it  is  a  most  worthy  shrub. 

Koelreuteria  paniculata.  —  A  large  shrub 
or  small  tree,  handsome  in  growth  and  foliage, 
and  beautiful  when  in  flower.  The  long-divided 
leaves  are  elegant  throughout  the  summer,  and 
in  autumn  die  ofi'  a  rich  bright  yellow.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  and  though  small  are  abun- 
dant, being  produced  in  large  clusters  over- 
topping the  spreading  mass  of  foliage.  The 
Ktelreuteria  is  of  picturesque  growth,  and, 
therefore,  valuable  for  planting  in  certain  posi- 
tions in  tree  and  shrub  grouping.  It  is  a  native 
of  China,  but  is  quite  hardy  and  thrives  in  any 
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good  soil,  preferring  always  a  sheltered  situa- 
tion. 

Kalmia  (Mountain  Laurel). — The  Kalmias  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  all  North  American 
shrubs,  being  handsome  in  foliage  and  charming 
in  flower.  The  broad-leaved  or  large  Kalmia 
latifolia  is  the  finest,  as  it  is  the  commonest  in 
English  gardens,  and  wherever  the  soil  is  suit- 
able it  should  be  planted.  Like  the  Rhododen- 
dron and  Azalea,  the  Kalmia  must  be  grown  in 
moist  and  peaty  soil,  or  one  that  is  light  or 
sandy.  It  will  not  thrive  in  stiff  or  chalky  soils. 
Where  it  flourishes  well,  it  makes  a  tree-like 
mass  8  feet  or  10  feet  high,  but  usually  it  is 
seen  about  4  feet  or  5  feet  high.  Its  clusters  of 
lovely  pink,  wax-like  flowers  open  about  the 
end  of  June, when  the  Rhododendron  and  Azalea 
bloom  is  on  the  wane,  and  they  last  in  perfec- 
tion for  a  fortnight  or  longer.  The  broad 
foliage  makes  it  almost  as  valuable  as  an  ever- 
green shrub  as  the  Rhododendron.  There  are 
varieties  of  the  common  kind  having,  in  some 
cases,  larger  flowers ;  in  others,  of  a  deeper 
colour,   the   finest  being  that  called  maxima. 
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The  Mountain  Laurel  (Kalmia  latifolia). 

which  is  much  superior  in  size  of  flower  and 
richness  of  tint.  What  is  known  as  the  Myrtle- 
leaved  Kalmia  (K.  rayrtifolia)  seems  to  be  only 
a. variety  of  K.  latifolia,  with  smaller  Myrtle- 
like foliage.  The  growth  is  dwarf  and  compact, 
.and  the  flowers  almost  as  large  as  those  of 
K.  latifolia.  The  other  species  of  Kalmia, 
though  very  beautiful,  are  of  less  value, because 
they  are  more  delicate,  smaller,  and  less  showy, 
but  in  peat  soil  gardens  they  should  be  grown. 
K.  angustifolia  grows  about  li  feet  high,  and 
bears  in  early  June  dense  clusters  of  rosy  pink 
flowers.  K.  glauca  and  K.  hirsuta  are  also 
charming  shrubs,  the  first  flowering  in  early 
summer,  the  latter  in  August. 


Hardiness  of  Indian  Azaleas — That  these 
Azaleas  are  as  hardy  as  most  of  our  common  Ever- 
greens I  have  long  been  ready  to  admit  by  having 
seen  good-sized  specimens  growing  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  I  have  lately  had  a  further 
proof  of  their  hardiness.  Some  white-flowered 
Azaleas  were  put  into  a  rather  high  temperature 
about  Christmas  for  supplying  cut  blooms,  and  after 
flowering,  one  plant  was  found  so  badly  aflfected  with 
thrips,  that  after  being  divested  of  its  blooms  it 
was  set  out  of  doors  for  the  purpose  of  being  thrown 
away.  Being  overlooked,  however,  it  was  exposed 
to  all  the  cruel  frosts  of  a  bitter  and  protracted 
spring,  the  soil  in  the  pot  being  frozen  quite  hard 
several  times.  With  the  return,  however,  of  more 
genial  weather,  the  plant,  having  started  vigorously 
into  growth,  is  now  covered  with  healthy  young 


shoots,  and  will  get  a  fresh  term  of  service.  After 
this  experience  I  should  feel  quite  safe  in  planting 
out  any  kind  in  the  shelter  of  trees  or  shrubs,  for  it 
must  be  obvious  that  a  shrub  planted  out  is  in  a 
tar  more  favourable  position  to  resist  the  frost  than 
one  in  a  pot.  On  the  margin  of  a  shrubbery 
where  overhanging  branches  would  keep  off  the 
full  glare  of  the  sun  would  be  a  good  position  for 
a  group  of  these  handsome  plants,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  if  once  really  effective  groups  of 
them  could  be  seen,  and  notes  respecting  their 
progress  were  from  time  to  time  inserted  in  the 
horticultural  press,  we  should  soon  find  Azaleas 
being  freely  planted  in  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Owners  of  gardens  are  glad 
of  anything  that  is  at  all  out  of  the  stereotyped  run 
of  subjects  for  pleasure-ground  decoration,  and  few 
plants  offer  such  a  wide  range  of  colouring  as  the 
Indian  Azalea. — J.  G.  H. 


THE  SILVER  BELL  OR  SNOWDROP  TREE. 

(HALBSIA  TETEAPTEEA.) 

As  this  beautiful  tree  is  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
hares  and  rabbits,  I  had  a  number  of  specimens 
planted  out,  partly  as  covert  and  partly  for  orna- 
ment, in  an  open  sheltered  place  where  the  soil 
consists  of  thoroughly  decomposed  peat  bog.  Al- 
though this  shrub  had  never  attained  any  great  size 
upon  ordinary  soil  in  the  shrubbery,  yet  when 
planted  under  the  conditions  thus  specified  the 
rapid  start  which  it  made  and  maintained  in  the 
new  quarters  was  very  remarkable. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  I 
planted  these  trees,  which  at  that  time  were  about 
a  yard  high,  and  now  I  should  say  they  are  about 
20  feet  high,  and  in  spring  and  early  summer, 
when  clothed  with  their  beautiful  white,  silvery 
bell-shaped  flowers,  are  highly  attractive.  Although 
the  subject  under  consideration  is  by  no  means  a 
tree  of  recent  introduction,  as  it  is  recorded  to 
have  been  introduced  from  South  America  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  yet  it  is  seldom  to 
be  met  with  even  in  first-class  collections.  This  is 
to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  not  only  a  tree  of  great 
beauty  when  in  bloom,  but  after  the  flowers  are 
shed  the  four-winged  seed  vessels  adhere  to  the 
branches  and  thus  impart  a  picturesque  appearance 
to  the  tree  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The 
seeds  generally  ripen  in  this  country.  This  is  one 
of  the  trees  which  only  thrives  under  exceptional 
conditions  as  regards  soil  and  shelter,  and  for  want 
of  a  proper  knowledge  of  these  conditions  I  attribute 
in  a  great  measure  the  non-success  of  its  culture  in 
this  country.  In  order  to  plant  the  tree  with  a 
prospect  of  success  the  site  should  be  sheltered  and 
the  soil  naturally  damp,  but  not  wet,  and  rich  in 
organic  matter  or  alluvial  deposit.  It  is  but  fair  to 
state  that  in  preparing  the  sites  for  the  trees  above 
referred  to,  I  had  a  small  quantity  of  clay  mixed 
and  incorporated  with  the  peat  bog  at  the  places 
where  the  trees  were  planted.  There  are  few 
estates  of  any  extent  that  do  not  contain  a  spot  of 
damp  ground  in  a  sheltered  place  suitable  for  the 
requirements  of  this  tree,  and  to  those  who  are 
possessed  of  such  I  can  give  no  better  advice  than 
to  say,  plant  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity.— J. 
B.  Webster. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Pavia  macrostacliya  was  showing  a  mass  of  flower- 
spikes  in  the  Coombe  Wood  Nursery  the  other  day.  It  is  a 
beautiful  tree  -when  in  full  bloom. 

White  Wistaria  (W.  sinensis  alba)  has  flowered  re- 
markably well  on  a  wall  in  the  Coombe  Wood  ^ursery  of 
Messrs.  Veitch.  It  is  like  the  type,  except  that  the  flowers 
are  white. 

Berberidopsis  corallina.-In  a  large  Sussex  garden, 
with  an  ordinary  collection  of  irhnibs,  I  recently  saw  a  large 
bush  of  the  above,  5  feet  high  and  as  many  through,  which 
annually  flowers  profusely.  It  is  absolutely  elbowed  out  and 
is  being  choked  to  death  by  common  Arbor-vitaj.  This  is 
another  instance  of  the  sad  neglect  of  Enghsh  shrubberies.— 
A.  H. 

A  variegated  Privet  that  rejoices  in  the  name  of 
Lignstrum  ovalitolium  robustum  aureum  isone  of  the 
best  variegated  forms  we  have  seen.  It  is  brightly 
variegated,  retains  its  colour  well,  and  la  very  robust. 
Those  who  hke  a  variegated  hedge  would  find  this  tuit 


the  purpose.  Also,  mixed  up  amongst  green-leaved 
shrubs  it  shows  up  weU.  There  is  a  large  batch  ot  it 
in  the  Epsom  Nursery. 

Avenue  of  evergreen  Oaks.— From  the  princi- 
pal entrance  through  the  grounds  to  Osborne  House  is 
a  splendid  avenue  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  formed  with 
evergreen  Oaks,  and  very  well  they  look  just  now,  and 
show  how  useful  they  are  for  this  purpose.  The  trees, 
which  are  all  standards  with  clean  stems  and  well  de- 
veloped heads,  are  particularly  healthy,  and  contrast 
weU  with  the  row  on  each  side  of  healthy  specimens 
of  the  Lebanon  Cedar,  now  showing  their  young  growth. 
— M. 

Wellingtonia  gigantea.— A  very  handsome 
plant  of  this  conifer  is  to  be  found  m  Mr.  bmee  3 
garden  at  Carshalton.  It  is  planted  near  to  the  river 
Wandle  on  a  slight  knoll.  It  did  not,  however,  make 
much  progress  for  some  few  years  after  planting, 
when  its  character  altered,  and  it  began  to  grow  treely, 
until  at  the  present  time  it  is  nearly  50  feet  high, 
dense  and  very  symmetrical.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
change  came  about  when  the  roots  had  penetrated  to 
the  water.  Is  it  an  undisputed  fact  that  this  coniter 
thrives  best  in  the  vicinity  ot  water?— W.  H.  G. 

In  the  autumn  of  1855  I  planted  a  very  small 

Wellingtonia.  I  have  to-day  had  it  accurately  mea- 
sured, and  the  measurements  may  interest  those  who 
have  trees  of  the  same  age.  The  height  is  /Uteet; 
girth  of  trunk  (18  inches  from  the  ground)  10  teet  b 
inches;  circumference  of  branches  80  teet.  ihis  out- 
side circumference  would  have  been  greater,  but  that 
I  have  frequently  removed  the  lower  branches.— 
Henry  N.  Ellacombe,  Bitton. 

The  commou  Sloe,  or  Blackthorn.  —  In 
travelling  through  some  parts  of  Ireland  lately  I 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  beauty  and  useful- 
ness of  this  tree  as  a  hedge  plant.  In  many  parts 
of  that  country  it  is  used  in  the  formation  of  hedges 
for  the  division  of  fields,  as  well  as  for  forming  a 
boundary  fence  in  other  places.  It  really  seems  to 
answer  the  purpose  well,  as  it  forms  a  close,  thick 
fence,  which  affords  excellent  shelter,  and  is  so 
hardy  that  it  grows  in  the  poorest  of  soil  and  most 
exposed  situations.  In  Scotland  I  have  found  it 
growing  in  its  natural  state  at  an  elevation  of  some- 
thing over  1400  feet.  Like  the  Daphne  Mezereum, 
it  produces  its  flowers  before  its  foliage,  and  towards 
the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May  it  exhibits 
a  perfect  mass  of  its  beautiful  white  flowers,  each 
branch  and  twig  being  encased  in  a  snowy  white 
garb  When  grown  as  a  single  specimen  or  mixta 
with  others,  it  affords  contrast  and  variety,  and  on 
bare,  exposed  situations,  where  many  other  trejs 
and  shrubs  would  perish,  it  can  be  grown.-  J  L. 
Websteb.    ^ 

AMERICAN  NOTES. 

Magnolia  stellata.— A  fine  specimen  of  this 
beautiful  Japanese  shrub,  which  flowered  profusely 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  in  a  yard  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
near  the  Central  Park,  attracted  the  admiration  of 
the  public.  Magnolia  stellata,  which  is  also  known 
as  M.  Halleana,  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  Messrs.  Parsons  from  Japan,  where  it  is  a 
favourite  garden  ornament.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
forests  which  cover  the  slopes  of  Mount  Fasi 
Yama,  where  it  is  said  to  become  a  small  tree. 
Like  M.  conspicua  and  M.  obovata,  JI.  stellata 
belongs  to  the  section  of  the  genus  in  which  the 
flowers  appear  before  the  leaves.  They  are  white, 
deliciously  fragrant,  A  inches  in  diameter,  the  sepals 
silky-hairy  externally,  oblong-obtuse,  much  shorter 
than  the  narrow  linear  oblong  petals,  which  are  at 
first  spreading,  giving  to  the  flower  when  expanded 
the  appearance  of  a  pure  white  star.  Later  they 
become  quite  reflexed.  The  obovate  leaves,  borne 
on  short  petioles,  are  narrowly  obovate,  2  inches  to 
5  inches  long.  M.  stellata  requires  the  same  soil 
and  cultivation  as  M.  conspicua  and  the  ot^her 
Yalan  Magnolias.  It  begins  to  flower  freely  when 
only  1  foot  or  li  feet  high,  and  is  an  important 
and  interesting  addition  to  our  perfectly  hardy 
early-flowering  shrubs. 

Heuchera  sanguinea  in  Mexico.  — Accus- 
tomed during  several  years  to  meet  with  this  plant 
on  the  mountains  of  Arizona  and  Mexico,  and  always 
admiring  its  mottled  leaves  and  striking  flowers,! 
feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Hatfield  for  recommending  it 
for  cultivation,  and  am  prompted  to  tell  of  a  visit 
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made  last  September  to  the  station  (or,  at  least,  the 
vicinity)  of  its  original  discovery,  whence  Wislizenus 
in  18ii3  brought  dried  specimens  to  Dr.  Engelmann, 
who  praised  it  as  "  beautiful  and  elegant,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  ornamental  species  of  the  genus." 
The  station  is  on  La  Bafa  Mountain,  overlooking 
the  mining  town  of  Casihuiriaohic.  Here,  hanging 
from  fissures  of  cliffs  of  porphyry  facing  northwards, 
or  planted  on  their  narrow  shelves,  1500  ft.  above  the 
din  of  the  town  and  the  smoke  of  its  smelters,  an 
abundance  of  strong  plants  were  seen,  their  rosettes 
of  leaves  beautifully  marked  with  white  and  purple 
in  the  strong  light  of  the  place,  and  their  liower 
shapes — bright  scarlet  when  fresh,  but  maturing  or 
dying  crimson — like  light  plumes  tossing  on  the 
mountain  breezes.  From  the  nature  of  its  habitat — 
cool  ledges,  either  wet  or  dry,  and  even  the  rich 
humus  at  their  base — this  plant  may  be  expected  to 
thrive  on  rockeries  ;  and  that  it  will  prove  hardy  in 
most  climates  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
along  the  northern  limit  of  Its  distribution  it  is  ex- 
posed to  many  degrees  of  frost. 

Delphinium  viride. — This  Larkspur  of  the 
mountains  of  Chihuahua  is  a  novelty  in  its  combi- 
nation of  colours.  We  have  blue  and  white  Lark- 
spurs, also  pink  and  scarlet,  and  even  occasionally 
yellow  varieties  ;  but  here  we  have  the  sepals  and 
the  long,  stout  spur  of  a  decidedly  yellowish  green, 
while  the  short  petals  in  the  centre  are  deep  purple. 
The  species  is  probably  a  biennial  or  a  winter  annual, 
with  a  rather  stout  root,  and  is  about  2  feet  high. 
It  was  found  during  the  last  season  by  Mr.  Pringle 
on  gravelly  bluffs  along  streams  at  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Sierra  Madre.  Seeds  were  secured,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  may  be  successfully  grown. 

Japanese  Apples. — Of  the  many  species  and 
forms  of  the  Apple  caltivated  for  the  sake  of  their 
flowers,  none  is  more  beautiful  than  the  plant  intro- 
duced from  Japan  by  Von  Siebold,  and  known  in 
gardens  as  Pyrus  floribunda  or  P.  malus  floribunda 
{Flore  lies  Sevres,  xv.,  1. 158;  Heme  Horticole,  18G6, 
p.  312  with  t.).  Maximowicz  has  referred  this  plant 
to  the  Chinese  P.  spectabilis,  but  the  deciduous 
calyx  and  very  small  persistent  fruit  seem  to  point 
rather  to  a  derivation  from  the  Siberian,  Manchurian, 
and  North  China  P.  baccata.  It  is  a  vigorous  shrub 
or  small  tree,  very  common  in  Japanese  gardens, 
with  long,  straggling  branches,  forming  a  head 
sometimes  20  feet  through.  The  bark  is  dark 
brown,  or  nearly  black,  smooth  and  shining.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  rather  coriaceous,  dark  green  above, 
lighter,  and  somewhat  pubescent  on  the  under  side. 
The  numerous  large  flowers  appear  with  the  leaves  ; 
they  are  borne  on  slender  peduncles  3  inches  or  4 
inches  long,  and  completely  cover  the  branches. 
The  abundant  fruit  from  which  the  calyx  fa)  Is  be- 
fore maturity,  leaving  a  minute  eye,  is  hardly  larger 
than  a  Pea ;  it  is  round  or  sometimes  oval,  dull  yel  low 
or  red  in  colour,  decays,  and  then  dries  upon  the 
branchesbefore  separating  from  the  peduncles,  which 
remain  attached  to  the  branches  until  the  follow- 
ing spring.  A  semi-double  form  found  a  home  in  Mr. 
Francis  Park  man's  garden  in  Jamaica  Plain,  where 
this  Apple,  now  a  stout  bushy  tree,  perhaps  18  feet 
in  height,  still  flourishes.  The  same  variety  was 
afterwards  sent  to  the  Messrs.  Parsons,  of  Flushing, 
by  Dr.  G.  K.  Hall,  an  American  physician,  long  a 
resident  in  Japan ;  and  it  now  appears  in  trade 
catalogues  both  as  Pyrus  Parkmani  and  P.  Halleana. 
It  only  differs,  however,  from  Von  Siebold's  plant 
in  its  semi-double,  dark  coloured  flowers :  in  the 
deeper  colour  of  the  young  leaves  and  peduncles, 
and  in  its  smaller  frait.  No  shrub  or  shrubby  tree 
surpasses  these  Japanese  Apples  in  marvellous 
abundance  and  beauty  of  bloom,  which  is  most 
attractive,  perhaps,  just  before  the  pink  or  red 
flower-buds  expand  and  display  the  lighter  colours 
of  the  interior  of  the  (lowers.  It  is  astonishing  that 
they  are  not  better  known  and  more  often  planted. 
They  are  beautiful  as  single  specimens  and  still 
more  beautiful  when  grouped  in  great  masses.  They 
flower  profusely  when  very  small,  grow  rapidly  and 
continue  to  improve  for  years.  They  thrive  in  all 
soils,  and  neither  intense  cold,  great  heat,  nor 
drought  affect  them.  No  foreign  ornamental  tree 
introduced  into  this  country  adapts  itself  more 
reaJdy  to  its  peculiar  climatic  conditions.     As  Mr. 


Dawson  has  shown  in  some  remarkable  seedlings 
which  he  has  raised  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  the 
Japanese  Apple,  like  the  rest  of  the  family,  varies 
considerably  from  seed,  and  can  be  still  further  im- 
proved by  careful  selection — a  fact  of  which  enter- 
prising nurserymen  should  not  be  slow  to  take 
advantage. 

Prunus  Davidiana. — The  earliest  of  all  the 
great  collection  of  Prunus  in  flower  is  P.  Davidiana, 
a  shrubby  Peach  from  Mongolia,  where  it  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Abbi5  David,  who  found  it  also 
covering  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gehol 
(the  summer  residence  of  the  Emperor),  and  near 
Pekin.  The  specimens  in  the  Arnold  arboretum  were 
raised  from  seed  sent  by  Dr.  Bretschneider,  long  a 
member  of  the  Russian  Legation  at  Pekin,  to  whom 
the  arboretum  owes  many  interesting  plants.  Prunus 
Davidiana  is  a  shrub  3  feet  to  6  feet  in  height,  or, 
in  cultivation,  according  to  Franchet  ( "  Plantse 
Davidiana;,"  p.  103),  a  robust  tree  15  feet  to  20  feet 
high.  The  bark  of  the  branches  and  stem  resembles 
that  of  a  Nectarine,  and  without  the  fruit  the  most 
experienced  Peach  grower  would  hardly  guess  the 
true  character  of  this  plant.  It  has  considerable 
ornamental  value.  The  white,  or  sometimes  pink 
flowers  are  produced  in  great  profusion,  and  the 
flower-buds  are  much  hardier  than  those  of  other 
Peaches.  This  suggests  the  possibility  that  this 
plant  might  be  used  in  creating  a  new  race  of 
flowering  Peaches  able  to  bear  the  cold  of  the 
Northern  States.  The  fruit,  however,  of  Prunus 
Davidiana  has  no  value.  It  is  small,  downy,  nearly 
spherical,  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  grejith 
white,  turning  yellow  when  ripe.  The  flesh  is  very 
thin,  separating  easily  from  the  stone,  even  before 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  is  dry  and  tasteless,  and  lacking 
almost  entirely  the  odour  of  the  Peach.  It  shrivels 
on  the  branch  before  maturity,  and  soon  decays. 
Prunus  Davidiana  is  interesting  as  the  representa- 
tive of  what  seems  a  type  intermediate  between  the 
Peach  and  the  Almond. 

Prunus  tomentosa.-  This  is  a  shrubby  Cherry, 
forming  a  dense,  compact  and  handsome  bush  3 
feet  or  4  feet  high,  and  coming  into  bloom  a  few 
days  later  than  P.  Davidiana.  It  is  a  native  of 
Northern  China,  whence,  probably  not  long  ago,  it 
was  introduced  into  Japan,  where  Von  Siebold  met 
with  it  occasionally  in  gardens,  and  admirably 
figured  it  in  his  "  Flora  Japonica,"  t.  22.  This 
species  can  be  distinguished  from  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  genus  Prunus  by  the  thick,  long  tomen- 
tum  which  covers  the  entire  under  side  of  the  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  sessile  or  short-stalked.  They  are 
white,  tinged  with  pink,  and  about  the  size  of  those 
of  the  common  Cherry  tree.  They  open  when  the 
young  silky  leaves  are  about  one- third  grown,  and 
the  association  of  the  handsome  abundant  flowers 
and  delicate  young  foliage  is  particularly  attractive. 
The  handsome  fruit  ripens  in  July  ;  it  is  round  or 
nearly  oval,  almost  transparent,  deep  scarlet  in 
colour  and  has  a  pleasant.'but  rather  insipid  flavour. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  its  neat  habit,  handsome 
foliage,  early  flowers,  and  showy  fruit  entitle  it  to 
more  general  use  along  the  margins  of  shrubberies 
or  in  the  borders. 

The  Mayflower  or  trailing  Arbutus(Epigsea 
repens)  is  now  well  established  in  the  Arnold  arbo- 
retum, and  is  in  full  flower— almost  ten  days  later, 
however,  than  in  the  woods  at  Plymouth,  where  it 
abounds.  It  is  a  prostrate,  trailing  and  scarcely 
woody  plant,  with  evergreen,  rounded,  reticulated 
leaves  and  deliciously  fragrant,  rose-coloured  flowers 
in  small  axillary  clusters.  It  is  the  best  known  and 
most  popular  wild  flower  of  New  England,  and 
efforts  to  cultivate  it  are  often  made.  The  May- 
flower, however,  is  extremely  impatient  of  confine- 
ment and  can  be  naturalised  in  new  localities  only 
with  the  greatest  care.  Young  plants  (it  is  useless 
to  try  to  transplant  old  plants)  should  be  taken  up 
late  in  September  or  in  October,  and  carefully 
potted  or  planted  in  shallow  boxes,  in  a  compost  of 
sandy  peat,  and  then  kept  in  a  close  atmosphere  in 
a  greenhouse  or  frame  until  new  roots  are  formed. 
The  plants  can  then  be  wintered  in  a  cold  pit,  but 
should  not  be  planted  out  until  the  second  spring, 
by  which  time  they  will  be  strong  -nnd  vigorous  and 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.    They  will  do  best 


if  planted  on  the  north  side  of  a  hill  In  a  compost 
of  rather  light  sandy  soil  mixed  with  leaf -mould. 
When  once  it  has  a  firm  hold  of  the  soil,  the  Epigaia 
will  spread  rapidly,  and  will  repay  the  labour  neces- 
sary to  establish  it. —  Garden  and  Forest. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


HAMPERS  OF  VEGETABLES. 
During  the  London  season  especially  immense 
quantities  of  vegetables  are  sent  up  by  rail  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Those  owning  gardens 
have  the  greater  portion  of  the  vegetables  re- 
quired sent  to  them,  and  not  a  few  people  who 
do  not  possess  a  vegetable  garden  still  find  it 
advantageous  to  arrange  for  a  regular  supply 
from  the  country.  Whether  these  consignments 
arrive  in  a  comparatively  fresh  condition  or  not 
depends  greatly  upon  the  method  of  packing 
adopted.  They  may,  and  very  frequently  are 
unpacked  in  a  fresher  condition  than  any  that 
can  be  bought  from  the  greengrocers,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  bulk  of  the  produce  when 
received  may  be  so  battered  and  bruised  a?  to 
be  scarcely  fit  for  use,  and  certainly  of  no  value 
whatever  after  being  kej^t  a  few  hours  or  a  day. 
When  proper  judgment  is  exercised  in  selecting 
vegetables  for  the  hamper,  and  these  are  packed 
in  an  intelligent  manner,  they  ought  to  arrive 
at  their  destination  quite  fresh,  and  keep  at 
least  two  or  three  clear  days  after  being  un- 
packed. 

When  the  hampers  are  sent  by  passenger 
trains  they  usually  arrive  at  their  destination 
more  quickly  and  in  a  lees  damaged  state  than 
when  sent  by  the  "fast  goods."  The  latter 
medium,  however,  ii  by  far  the  cheapest,  and  a 
great  number  of  hampers  are  sent  in  this  way 
from  districts  through  which  these  trains  run,  but 
owing  to  the  trucks  and  vans  being  loosely 
coupled  together,  the  vegetables  are  liable  to 
have  a  very  rough  time  of  it ;  indeed,  the  con- 
cussion at  times  is  sufficient  to  reduce  those 
loosely  packed  to  a  pulp.  We  send  a  large 
hamper  twice  a  week  by  fast  goods  train,  and 
no  complaint  ever  reaches  us  that  the  contents 
are  spoilt  in  the  journey,  yet  they  are  at  least 
twenty  hours  covering  a  distance  of  130  miles. 
When  sent  by  a  goods  train  they  have  to  be 
l>acked  and  started  over-night,  while  those  going 
by  fast  train  may  be  despatched  by  the  first 
morning  train  and  reach  their  destination  as 
early  or  earlier  than  those  carried  by  the  night 
train.  As  it  happens,  tlie  great  saving  in  the 
cost  of  carriage  by  the  goods  train  more  than 
compensates  for  the  slight  diilerence  in  point  of 
freshness  in  favour  of  the  passenger  trains,  and 
those  who  have  not  yet  tried  the  former  ought 
to  do  so,  at  any  rate  if  economy  is  the  order 
of  the  day. 

Whether  despatched  by  fast  or  goods  tra'n, 
the  method  of  packing  adopted  ought  to  be 
much  the  same.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  hampers  be  well  filled,  loose  packing 
being  the  most  frequent  blunder  made.  Better 
even  crush  the  vegetables  somewhat  when  closing 
the  ham  per  than  that  they  should  crush  each  other 
in  the  journey.  The  hampers  may  be  handled 
carefully  enough  at  the  outset,  but  when  once 
they  are  out  of  the  senders'  hands  they  are 
tu.s.sed  and  pitched  aboiit  in  a  most  reckless 
manner,  especially  it  extra  large  and  heavy. 
The  worst  treatment  imaginable  must  therefore 
be  always  prepared  for,  and  if  the  hamper 
cannot  well  be  filled  with  ^fegetables,  a  false 
bottom  of  hay  or  clean  straw  should  first  be 
made,  so  that  the  other  contents  may  be  tightly 
packed.  All  the  heaviest  produce,  such  as 
Turnips,  Carrots,   Onions,   new  Potatoes,   and 
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other  roots,  sliould  be  placed  in  the  bottom, 
these  being  kept  from  contact  with  the  sides  of 
the  hamper  with  the  aid  of  either  canvas.  Cab- 
bage, Caulillovrer,  Rhubarb  leaves,  or  hay.  On 
these  we  place  more  of  the  same  packing 
material,  and  the  next  layer  is  composed  prin- 
cipally of  light  boxes  containing  choice  vege- 
tables and  fruit  for  the  kitchen.  Any  spaces 
not  occupied  by  boxes  are  filled  with  Rhubarb, 
Cabbages,  or  any  vegetable  not  easily  injured. 
The  topmost  layer  may  consist  of  Lettuces, 
Globe  Artichokes,  Cucumbers,  Spinach,  Peas, 
Beans,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Caulillowers,  and 
more  Cabbage.  This  should  bring  the  contents 
slightly  above  the  rim  of  the  hamper,  and  if  a 
few  bundles  of  herbs  and  plenty  of  Lettuces  are 
neatly  packed  on  the  top  the  lid  will  fit  down 
very  tightly,  and  much  shrinkage  will  have  to 
occur  before  the  vegetables  will  shift  their 
position.  When  one  man  has  to  press  down 
the  lid  while  another  makes  good  the  fastenings 
I  am  well  satisfied  the  contents  will  travel  and 
turn  out  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Even 
■when  sent  by  a  fast  train  the  vegetables  require 
to  be  nearly,  or  quite,  as  firmly  packed.  In 
order  not  to  crush  Asparagus,  forced  Beans, 
frame-grown  Lettuces,  Endive,  and  other  choice 
vegetables  it  is  advisable  to  pack  these  with 
Spinach  in  boxes,  and  Mushrooms  are  aUo 
packed  closely  in  boxes.  Tomatoes  may  be 
placed  in  a  single  layer  in  shallow  boxes,  and 
well  surrounded  or  bedded  in  soft  Moss,  fine 
partially  hayed  Grass,  or  cotton  wool. 

In  hot  weather  a  mass  of  vegetables  is  liable 
to  heat  badly,  this  quickly  blanching  and  spoil- 
ing the  softest  or  most  succulent  of  them.  Col- 
lecting, packing,  and  starting  the  vegetables  by 
an  early  passenger  train  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
preventive  of  this  occurrence,  as  while  the  dew 
is  yet  on  them  they  are  in  a  perfectly  cool  state. 
Left  till  mid-day,  or  even  later,  before  they  are 
collected,  the  chances  are  that  Lettuces,  Cab- 
bages, Cauliflowers,  Peas,  and  other  vegetables 
will  be  quite  warm,  and  massing  them  together 
in  that  state  soon  starts  fermentation.  If  the  con- 
tents of  the  hamper  cannot  be  collected  early  and 
placed  in  a  cool  Mushroom  house  or  other  cool 
unexposed  position,  the  least  that  can  be  done 
13  to  divide  them  as  much  as  possible  when 
packing.  We  find  strips  of  old  canvas  bags  very 
serviceable  for  both  lining  the  hampers  and  ex- 
cluding the  warm  or  cold  air,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  also  for  dividing  the  layers  of  vegetables. 
Failuig  these,  the  next  best  thing  is  plenty  of 
strong  paper.  In  either  case  such  packing  ma- 
terial should  be  returned  with  the  empty 
hampers,  as  it  can  be  used  several  times.  Very 
large  hampers,  or  any,  say,  which  when  filled 
are  as  much  as  two  strong  men  can  lift,  are  ob- 
jectionable, these  invariably  meeting  with  the 
roughest  treatment.  Better  by  far  to  send  two 
hampers  holding  about  three  or  four  bushels 
each  than  one  that  will  contain  six,  or  more, 
bushels.  Two  flat  iron  bands  round  each  hamper, 
clasps,  rod,  and  padlock  are  required  for  each 
hamper,  and  these  may  well  be  further  "shod" 
at  the  corners.  Unless  the  corners  are  extra 
strong  they  soon  wear  out,  as  the  whole  weight 
of  the  hamper  is  frequently  pitched  on  one  of 
these.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  that  square 
hampers  are  much  the  beat  in  every  way,  these 
being  made  in  sizes  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
each  particular  establishment. 

W.  laauLDEN. 


Hick's  hardy  White  Cos  Lettuce.— In  point  of 
hardiness  this  Lettuce  is  superior  to  the  old  Brown  Cos. 
During  the  past  trying  winter  a  liirge  percent  ige  of  the 
young  plants  have  survived,  pnd  have  turned  in  much 
sooner  tlian  tliose  of  the  Brown  Cos ;  the  heads  are  also  more 
compact  than  those  of  this  variety,  and,  owing  to  the  in- 
curved character  of  the  leave*.  Hick's  hardy  White  Cos 
blanches  well  without  being  tied  up.— E,  B.  L. 


Braised  Lettuce. — There  is  a  note  setting  forth 
the_praises  of  the  above  in  The  Garden,  June  11 
(p.  525).  Having  a  good  many  Lettuces  about  to  bolt, 
I  was  anxious  to  try  them  in  this  way.  As  my  memory 
of  cooked  Endive  in  Paris  was  not  very  satisfactory,  I 
read  the  paragraph  eagerly  for  some  gleam  of  light  on 
the  mysteries  of  braising.  Finding  none,  I  turned  to 
Cassell's  dictionary,  and  found  that  to  braise  was  to 
bake,  to  cook  in  a  braising  pan,  a  term  given  to  a 
process  of  cooking  meat  which  combines  the  advan- 
tages of  baking  and  stewing.  ITsually,  or  properly 
speaking,  it  is  performed  in  a  braising  pan,  which  is  a 
stew-pan  with  a  closely  fitting  lid,  constructed  to  hold 
live  embers,  so  that  the  meat  can  be  cooked  from 
above  and  below  simultaneously.  Though,  adds  the 
dictionary,  it  is  often  in  an  ordinary  saucepan  kept 
tightly  closed.  There  is  hope  in  this  if  the  writer 
of  the  paragraph  will  only  instruct  us  in  a  few  words 
how  to  braise  our  surplus  Lettuces  and  Endive  so  as  to 
render  them  as  valuabh>  as  well  as  more  pleasant  in 
the  kitchen  as  in  the  salad  bowl. — Hortus. 

*#*  We  can  only  say  that  braised  Lettuce  is  very 
good,  but  it  must  be  for  a  cook  to  tell  how  it  is  done. 
It  is  only  one  way,  however,  of  cooking  Lettuce.  The 
large  Batavian  Endive  is  cooked  generally  and  is  good 
and  distinct. — Ed. 

Late  Broccoli  flowering'. — There  seems  to  be 
an  idea  prevalent  that  all  the  winter  members  of 
the  Brassica  family  flower  simultaneously.  That  is 
far  from  being  the  case.  Cabbages,  Borecoles  or 
Kales,  and  Brussels  Sprouts  flower  together,  but 
Broccoli  are  later,  and  late  Broccoli  very  much 
later.  For  instance,  a  breadth  of  Brussels  Sprouts 
is  entirely  out  of  flower,  whilst  some  selected  late 
Broccoli  has  not  yet  opened  a  flower.  It  is  not 
generally  realised  by  some  who  have  written  on 
this  subject,  and  caution  against  the  dangers  of 
intercrossing  of  diverse  kinds,  that  Broccoli  which 
are  heading  in  jast  about  the  time  at  which  sprouts, 
&3.,  are  starting  into  bloom,  will  take  all  the  time 
to  develop  flower-stems  which  the  sprouts  are 
occupying  in  blooming.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  ordinary  sprouting  forms  of  Brassica  in  the 
rapidity  or  otherwise  of  developing  flowers  and 
Broccoli  or  Cauliflowers.  The  former  will  run  away 
and  be  in  bloom  in  some  ten  or  twelve  days,  whilst 
the  latter  have  to  change  the  heads  into  flower- 
stems,  and  it  is  a  very  slow  process  usually.  I  find 
Cauliflowers,  from  the  time  of  heading  in— the 
summer — so  as  to  be  fit  for  cutting,  until  the  bloom 
is  fairly  expanded,  occupying  six  weeks,  and  another 
six  weeks  elapse  ere  the  seed  is  ripe  enough  to 
gather.  The  seeding  course  runs  thus :  Cabbages 
and  Kales  flower  from  the  middle  of  May  to  middle 
of  June ;  Broccoli  to  the  middle  of  July  or  later, 
and  Cauliflowers  (Snowball)  usually  during  August. 
Thus  danger  of  intercrossing  is  nil,  and  cautions  are 
verbiage. — A.  D. 
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Endive. 
A  SUPPLY  of  weU-grown,  perfectly  blanched  Endive 
frequently  proves  very  serviceable  in  August  and 
September,  especially  when  Lettuces  are  either 
scarce  or  not  very  good.  Now  is  the  time  to  sow 
for  the  main  crop,  another  month  or  six  weeks  later 
on  being  quite  soon  enough  to  raise  plants  for 
wintering  in  frames,  houses,  and  sheds.  The  ground 
being  at  liberty,  the  simplest  plan  is  to  sow  the 
seed  in  drills  where  the  plants  are  to  grow,  but  if 
this  is  not  possible,  the  requisite  number  of  plants 
may  be  raised  on  a  border  and  transplanted  when 
large  enough.  The  Moss  curled  is  of  neat  habit  and 
blanches  early,  but  keeps  badly.  A  good  strain  of 
green  curled  is  the  best  for  successional  supplies, 
and  the  improved  broad-leaved  Batavian  is  very 
fine  late  in  the  season.  All  delight  in  a  fairly  rich, 
well-pulverised  soil ;  in  fact,  unless  grown  strongly 
and  quickly,  the  quality  is  apt  to  be  inferior.  The 
first-named  may  be  sown  or  planted  in  drills  !• 
inches  apart,  a  distance  of  G  inches  dividing  them 
in  the  row.  The  others  should  be  in  drills  r2  inches 
apart  and  on  good  ground,  not  less  than  ii  inches 
from  plant  to  plant.  When  drills  are  opened  for 
seed  in  dry  weather  they  ought  to  be  watered  before 
the  seed  is  sown,  the  moisture  enclosed  when  the 
seed  is  covered  with  the  rather  dry  soil  ensuring  a 
quick  and  even  ererminatiou  of  the  seed  in  the 
hottest  weather.  Endive  raised  early,  or  which  later 


on  may  be  transplanted  either  from  borders  or  rows 
of  plants,  succeeds  remarkably  well  in  drills.  These 
should  be  drawn  about  4  inches  deep,  and  the  plants, 
if  taken  from  a  seed  bed,  dibbled  in,  but  if  pre- 
viously pricked  out,  they  must  be  moved  and  re- 
planted with  a  trowel.  Being  in  drills,  water  or 
liquid  manure  may  be  quickly  and  effectively  given 
at  any  time,  and  the  plants  are  also  more  easily 
blanched  either  with  the  aid  of  boards,  slates,  hay, 
or  by  tying  up  in  a  similar  way  to  Lettuces. 

Pabslbt. 

This  is  really  indispensable  at  nearly  all  times  in 
most  establishments.  The  evenest  and  best  beds 
are  obtained  by  raising  a  number  of  plants  in  a 
frame,  the  seed  being  sown  early  in  the  year.  In 
May  or  early  in  June  the  seedlings  are  strong  enough 
to  afford  a  few  pickings  if  need  be,  and  during  the 
latter  month  all  may  be  dibbled  out.  Having  a 
strong  tap-root,  they  transplant  readily,  especially 
it  this  is  done  in  showery  weather.  Our  Garlic  and 
Shallots  are  planted  on  a  well-prepared  border,  in 
rows  12  inches  apart,  and  between  these  we  dibbled 
oat  the  Parsley  about  the  same  distance  asunder. 
The  Garlic  and  Shallots  ripen  early,  and  are  cleared 
off  the  ground  before  the  Parsley  interferes  with 
them  in  any  way.  Parsley  raised  early  in  the  open 
ground  should  be  freely  thinned  out,  and,  if  need 
be,  a  few  hundreds  of  the  thinnings  may  be  dibbled 
out  elsewhere.  Given  good  room,  all  should  form 
handsome  plants ;  though,  unfortunately,  the  earliest 
raised  and  best  grown  Parsley  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon  for  hardiness.  Nor  are  the  extra  fine  curled 
strains  as  hardy  as  the  older  and  in  other  respects 
rather  inferior  stock,  or  such  as  can  often  be  found 
in  many  farmers'  gardens  without  the  trouble  of 
sowing  seed.  Where  the  flat  hoe  is  freely  used, 
however,  very  few  plants  of  "  self-sown  "  Parsley  are 
to  be  found,  and  more  seed  ought  therefore  to  be 
sown  at  the  present  time.  The  plants  thus  obtained 
will  usually  stand  a  severe  winter,  and  in  any  case 
will  be  very  useful  for  lifting  and  storing  in  frames, 
fruit  houses,  or  boxes.  We  dibble  out  a  large  number 
of  plants  among  the  fruit  borders,  the  slight  protec- 
tion afforded  by  Apple  and  Pear  trees  saving  them 
when  others  in  the  open  were  killed  by  frosts. 

Heeb  Bokdek. 
Dried  herbs  are  not  so  much  in  demand  as  they 
used  to  be,  but  we  invariably  store  a  quantity  in 
order  to  have  them  when  wanted.  The  proper  time 
to  cut  any  of  them  is  when  they  are  fully  grown 
and  commencing  to  flower,  a  dry  time  being  cbosen 
forthe  operation.  They  ought  not  to  be  bunched  and 
hung  up  in  the  full  sunshine,  this  spoiling  the  inner 
leaves  and  literally  baking  those  exposed.  Instead 
of  this  spread  them  out  on  paper  in  a  dry  room  or 
shed,  where  they  will  dry  gradually  and  retain  their 
full  flavour.  When  thoroughly  dried  they  may  be 
bunched  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  place,  and  will  be 
available  any  time  during  the  winter.  Cutting 
down  Tarragon  induces  a  late  growth  of  young 
shoots  for  salads,  while  Chervil,  which  is  also  much 
in  demand  for  salads,  ought  to  be  again  sown  in 
drills  and  duly  thinned  out.  Borage  grows  rapidly 
and  soon  gets  too  old  for  using  in  cooling  drinks. 
In  our  case  seedlings  are  constantly  coming  up, 
otherwise  more  seed  would  be  sown  now. 

Digging  Vacant  Plots  of  Ground. 
According  as  late  Broccoli,  early  Cauliflower.', 
Peas,  Potatoes,  Spinach,  and  other  crops  are  cleared 
off  the  ground,  it  has  to  be  decided  what  next  shall 
be  done,  or  whether  to  dig  it  or  not.  Mcch  should 
depend  upon  circumstances.  Some  soils  may  be 
dug  and  worked  almost  at  any  time  and  in  nearly 
all  weathers:  others  are  much  more  difiicult  to 
deal  with.  Where  the  soil  is  of  a  rather  stiff  or 
clayey  nature  it  is  apt  to  become  hard  and  unwork- 
able a  short  time  after  it  is  dug,  and  not  till  heavy 
rains  have  fallen  is  it  easily  got  into  a  suitable 
condition  for  seed-sowing.  If  wanted  at  once  for 
seeds  of  any  kind,  we  would  prefer  not  to  dig  such 
land  at  all,  the  surface  being  merely  cleaned  and 
well  stirred  with  hoes.  Thus  treated  it  will  grow 
better  crops  than  will  roughly  broken  loose  land. 
If  plants  are  to  be  put  oot  dig  and  plant  before  the 
ground  becomes   dry.     Land  cleared  of   Potaioes 
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merely  requires  cleaning  and  levelling,  and  is  then 
fit  for  almost  any  crop.  If  they  are  lifted  as  wanted 
the  ground  should  be  levelled  as  the  vrork  goes  on, 
all  large  lumps  being  broken  before  they  become 
baked.  Any  ground  that  has  been  manured  and 
dug  for  some  time  in  readiness  for  late  crops  should 
be  well  fined  down  at  once  with  the  aid  of  tramp- 
ling and  rakes,  choosing  a  dry  day  for  the  work, 
and,  treated  in  this  manner,  it  can  be  planted  and 
sown  on  daring  the  hottest  weather.  For  some 
crops  the  ground  cannot  well  be  too  firm,  this  being 
especially  the  case  with  Broccoli  required  to  stand 


occupied  by  Onions,  these  being  closely  followed 
by  Coleworts  and  Cabbages.  Plots  just  cleared  of 
late  Broccoli  may  well  be  manured,  deeply  dug,  and 
laid  up  roughly  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  in  order  to 
get  into  good  condition  for  the  autumn  Spinach. 

W.  I.  M. 


POPPIES  AS  CUT  FLO\VERS. 
The  many  forms   of   the   large  annual  Opium 
Poppy  are    nearly  all   good  for  cutting,  their 
massive  forms,  both  of  leaf  and  flower,  being 


Munstead  flower-glasses,  simple,  strong,  good  in 
form — all  that  we  require  in  a  flower- glass. 
The  fashion  of  covering  glasses  with  hard  floral 
patterns  so  largely  followed  was  a  stupid  and 
inartistic  one.  If  we  have  the  flowers,  we  do 
nob  care  for  hard  pattern  outlines  of  them. 
People  say  this  is  a  matter  of  taste,  but  it  is  not. 
If  anyone  who  thinks  .so  will  place  a  beautiful 
group  of  flowers  in  one  of  these  pattern  glasses 
and  get  a  good  photograph  of  it,  he  will  at  his 
leisure  say  it  is  an  ugly  and  needless  association. 

-A.. 


Poppies  in  a  vaae.    Reproduced  by  a  process  from  a  photograph. 


through  the  winter.     If  these  are  put  out  on  rich,  I 
loose  ground  they  grow  much  too  rankly,  and  are 
the  reverse  of  being  hardy.     It  is  those  planted  on 
firm,  nndug  ground,  or  say  in  close  succession  to  I 
Peas,  Strawberries,  winter  Spinach,  and  early  Po- 
tatoes, that  are  usually  the  most  to  be  relied  upon, 
th»  firm  root  run  inducing  a  sturdy  growth.    Savoys  i 
and  Bjrecole  a'so  do  well  on  undug  ground,  and 
now-a-dajB  few  think  of  digging  ground  recently 


unusual  among  annuals,  though  a  few  are  spoilt 
by  being  too  tightly  double,  when  the  beauty  of 
form  is  lost.  The  half-double  white,  such  as 
those  in  tlie  illustrations,  have  a  refinement  tliat 
makes  tlieni  the  best  indoors.  They  like  an 
abundance  of  water,  as  indeed  do  all  cut 
flowers,  heno  the  capacious,  low-priced  glasses 
now  available  suit  them  woU.     ^Vo  refer  to  tlio 
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PLATE  655. 

MOROCCO  NARCISSI. 
(with  a  plate  of  n.  broussonneti.*) 
The  great  headquarters  of  the  numerous 
species  and  varieties  that  comprise  this 
highly  popular  genus  is  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  the  greatest  number  having  pro- 
bably been  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Spanish  Pyrenees,  Oporto,  &c.,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  happy  hunting- 
ground  of  one  of  our  most  enthusiastic  bulb 
growers.  The  species  and  varieties  being 
so  numerous,  it  is  quite  impos.sible  to  treat 
them  with  anything  like  justice  in  the  space 
allotted  to  us  here,  and  in  consequence  we 
have  thought  it  best  to  confine  ourselves 
,  to  the  geographical  area  to  which  the  sub- 
ject of  our  coloured  plate  belongs.  N. 
Broussonneti  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only 
indigenous  species  in  Morocco,  the  others 
being  found  elsewhere.  N.  serotinus  is 
found  throughout  the  Mediterranean  region, 
from  Spain  to  Greece  and  Palestine  ;  N. 
viridiflorus  on  the  rocks  at  Gibraltar,  Taz- 
etta,  forms  of  which  are  found  almost  every- 
where, and  papyraceus  being  found  in  vari- 
ous localities  in  Italy. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  last  spe- 
cies, which  are  well  known  in  gardens,  the 
others  are  most  difticult  to  manage  under 
cultivation,  and  it  is  only  with  the  greatest 
care  that  they  can  be  grown  at  ail.  The 
climate  of  Morocco,  and  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mogador,  is  perhaps  the  most 
equable  of  that  of  any  country  in  the  world, 
ranging  from  53°,  the  mean  of  the  annual, 
minima,  to  82'',  the  mean  of  the  annual 
maxima,  the  mean  for  the  hottest  year 
(1807)  being  08°,  that  of  the  coldest  65". 
With  such  data,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we 
find  a  difticulty  in  dealing  in  the  open  air  at 
least  with  bulbs  from  Morocco,  and  we  can 
only  grow  them  by  a  liberal  use  of  squares 
of  glass  during  the  resting  season,  the  bulbs 
appearing  to  stand  any  amount  of  cold  so 
long  as  they  are  kept  dry.  If  seed  could 
be  procured  and  grown,  there  would  per- 
haps be  a  better  chance  of  success  in  the 
open  air. 

The   Mogador  Nabcissus   (N.  Brousson- 
neti).— This  almost  unique  species,  of  which 
the  present   coloured  plate   is   probably  the 
first  taken  from  a  living  specimen,  has  had 
a  similar  experience   to   N.    cyclamineus   in 
being  lost  to  gardens  for  such  a  long  period. 
It  was  eventually  rediscovered  by  Dr.  Leared, 
and   living    bulbs   were,   we    believe,   introduced, 
though  we  can   find   no   record  of    their  having 
flowered  anywhere.     It  was  again  found    by   Sir 
J.  D.  Hooker  and  Ball,  and,  later  on,  living  bulbs 
were  introduced  by  Mr.  Maw  of  Crocus  fame.    Mr. 
Payton,  the  Consul  at  Mogador,  sent  over  a  large 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  Royal  G.irdens,  Kew, 
Janiwry  9,  1S88,  by  H.  G.  Moon,  and  lithographed  and 
prlnt«d  by  G.  Severeyns, 
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importation,  many  of  which,  towards  the  latter  end 
of  last  year,  flowered  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
and  also,  we  believe,  at  Sir  E.  J.  Loder's  seat,  near 
Weedon.  Without,  perhaps,  a  single  exception,  N. 
BroQSsonneti  is  the  most  carious,  and  certainly  the 
most  difficult  to  manage,  of  all  the  Narcissi  known 
to  as,  and  although  one  of  four  of  the  newly  im- 
ported bulbs  that  pushed  up  leaves  flowered,  we  are 
very  much  afraid  it  will  never  become  of  sufficient 
commercial  value  to  claim  the  attention  of  those 


from  Mogador.  Three  oE  these  bulbs  were  planted 
in  good  light  soil  against  a  south  wall  in  just  such 
a  position  as  suits  N.  elegans  and  viridiflorus,  and 
they  all  produced  leaves  about  a  foot  long,  but  so 
far  have  failed  to  show  any  signs  of  flowering.  The 
remainder  were  put  in  pots  in  a  loamy  compost,  and 
although  the  bulbs  are  even  now  perfectly  fresh, 
rooting  annually,  not  a  single  leaf  from  any  of  them 
has  been  developed.  Those  bulbs  sent  by  Mr. 
Payton  last  year  were  planted  in  a  prepared  bed 
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Poppies  in  a  vase.     The  sams  subject  as  that  on  opposite  page  engraved  on  wood  from  a  photograph. 


growers  who  cater  for  the  millions.  As  a  flower, 
however,  it  is  of  peerless  beauty,  delicate,  highly 
fragrant,  and  indeed,  to  our  mind,  unequalled  by 
any  other  species  in  this  deservedly  popular  genus. 
Eve'  this  will  be  insufficient  to  make  up  for  its 
difficulty  of  management  so  far  as  present  expe- 
liunce  goes.  Broussonnet's  Narciss,  we  are  told,  has 
been  at  Kew  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the 
balbs  having  been  sent  to  England  by  Mr.  Maw 


uni3er  glass  with  a  bottom  heat  of  about  50° 
daring  autumn  and  winter.  They  began  to  root 
almost  directly,  and  in  little  over  three  weeeks  had 
begun  to  throw  up  strong  leaves,  producing  their 
first  flowers  about  the  end  of  December,  18S7,  and 
continuing  until  the  middle  of  February,  18S8 
Possibly  the  bottom  heat  may  have  influenced  the 
bulbs  in  throwing  up  their  flower-stems  out  of 
season,  but  should  this  prove  to  be  the  usual  time  i 


of  flowering  in  this  country,  this  species  will  be 
quite  useless  as  an  open-air  bulb,  even  were  it  hardy 
enough  without  shelter  to  withstand    our  damp 
climate,  which  has  none  of  the  periodical  rainy  and 
dry  seasons,  nor  yet  the  equable  temperature  of  its 
native  Mogador.    The  leaves  grow  from  1  foot  to 
2  feet  in  height,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad, 
pale  glaucous  green,  with  a  blunt  point,  and  twice 
or  three  times  twisted  from  left  to  right;  flower- 
stems  about  as  long  as  the  leaves,  each  head  bearing 
from  eight  to  nine  flowers,  with  only  about  Ave 
open  at  once,  the  outer  ones  going  off  before 
~        the  inner  are  fully  expanded.     The  blooms  are 
from  three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  1  inch  in 
diameter,  pure  white,  thin-textured,  with  a  tube 
\\  inches  long        ■>  white.    The  crown  is  obso- 
lete, or  nearly  s..       ree  of  the  stamens  inserted 
in  the  tube,  the  ou  r  three  inserted  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  and  much  longer  than  the 
other  three.     With  regard  to  its  origin,  Mr. 
Burbidge,  in  bis  "  Narcissi,"  says  :  — 

It  is  possible  that  this  plant  may  be  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  a  Narcissua  and  some  other 
amaryllidaceous  plant  belonging  to  a  difl'ereiifc 
genus.  In  a  dried  state  the  inflorescence  bears 
a  marked  resemblance  to  that  of  Nerine  pudica 
(Botanical  Slagazine,  t.  5901),  and  there  is  also  a 
great  similarity  in  the  bulbs  and  foliage. 

It  seems  to  us  to  more  nearly  resemble  one 
of  the  small-flowered  Eucharis,  or  Calliphruria 
Hartwegiana,  ag(  lus  nearly  allied  to  Eacharis. 
This  Narcissus  has  been  described  under  the 
generic  names  of  Aurelia  and  Hermione,  but 
included  in  Narcissus  in  Baker's  last  "  Mono- 
graph of  Amaryllide;e." 

N.  ELEGANS  is  somewhat  like  N.  viridiflorus 
in  habit,  but  with  white  instead  of  green  flowers. 
It  is  widely  distributed,  but  only  to  be  recom- 
mended for  botanical  collections.  N.  serotinus 
is  a  larger  flowered  species,  with  pure  white 
segments  and  a  lemon-yellow  corona. 

The  Paper- white  Nabcissus  (N.  papyra- 
ceus)  is  a  native  of  Morocco,  but  also  found  in 
Italy,  near  San  Remo,  and  elsewhere.  Salis- 
bury says : — 

This  is  tender,  but  so  beautiful,  that  it  de- 
serves all  the  care  and  labour  a  gardener  can 
bestow.  The  leaves  are  very  glaucous,  forming  a 
strong  contrast  to  those  of  other  plants,  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  large  bunches,  their  deli- 
cite  snow-white  petals  hanging  lightly  in  the  air, 
which  they  fill  with  a  perfume  resembling  that 
of  Jasmine.  In  naming  it,  therefore,  instead  of 
our  shopmen's  vulgar  comparison  of  paper-white, 
1  have  adopted  Clusiue'  more  appropriate  one, 
which  is,  in  fact,  likewise  a  specific  character.  It 
is  probably  wild  near  some  of  the  coasts^  of  Asia 
Minor,  having  been  sent  from  Constantinople  to 
Brussels  in  lo'J7;  but  the  Dutch  florists  never 
succeeded  in  cultivating  it,  and  we  are  still,  as 
formerly,  supplied  with  the  bulbs  from  Italr, 
Anxious  to  establish  here,  I  planted  it  repeatedly 
in  the  borders  at  Chapel  Allerton,  but  the  leaves 
were  generally  more  or  less  blasted  by  the  frost  s, 
and  the  roots  never  survived  longer  than  two  i  r 
three  years.  At  Mill  Hill  I  had  better  suenes.s 
for  one  bulb  under  the  shelter  of  a  Liurel  on 
the  terrace  where  the  soil  was  deep  loam  thrown 
up  from  the  adjacent  field  continued  to  live  and 
increase  during  all  the  seven  years  of  my  residence 
there  with  no  other  shelter  than  the  dead  leaves 
blown  over  it  in  autumn. 

This  proves  that  it  may  be  grown  in  our  island, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  in  many  situations,  by 
covering  the  beds  with  long  straw  during  win- 
ter, advantageously  for  the  market ;  it  would 
probably  require  no  protection  whatever  cloie 
to  the  sea.  A  deep  sandy  loam,  rather  moitt 
than  dry,  free  from  manure,  is  by  far  the  best 
soil  to  use.  It  is  used  largely  for  forcing  for 
greenhouses,  &c.,  and  is  one  of  the  sights  of  Covert 
Garden  during  the  season.  Mr.  Baker  places  it  £S 
sub-species  Mo.  5  under  Tazetta;  also  known  as 
N.  unicolor  and  niveus.  The  variety  incnrvatos  is 
also  very  useful  for  forcing. 

The  gueen  Narcissu.s  (N.  viridiflorus),  though 
of  absolutely  no  garden  use  whatever,  is  of  no  lets 
interest  thin  any  of  the  foregoing  species  men- 
tioned.   It  is  perhaps  easier  to  cultivate  than  any_ 
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of  the  Morocco  species,  excepting  papjraceus  and 
Tazetta,  and  is  perfectly  hardy  at  the  foot  of  a 
south  wall,  where  it  never  fails  to  throw  up,  about 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  November,  its  peculiar 
green  flowers.  The  segments  are  very  small  and 
narrow,  and  the  cup  is  almost  obsolete.  Leaves 
roundish,  not  produced  with  the  flowers.  The  chief 
thing  to  notice  with  regard  to  this  species  is  to  see 
that  it  is  well  roasted  during  the  early  summer 
months,  and  to  obtain  this  we  place  sheets  of  glass 
over  the  bulbs,  as  well  to  exclude  rain  as  to  con- 
centrate the  sun's  rays.  D-  K. 
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MAKING  NEW  STRAWBERRY  PLANTA- 
TIONS. 
Strawberries  here  are  looking  well  at  the 
present  time  and  promise  a  good  crop  of  fruit ; 
the  bloom  was  not  quite  so  abundant  as  last 
year,  but  still  it  was  ample  for  a  full  crop,  and 
the  recent  showery  weather  has  come  at  the 
right  time  for  swelling  the  fruit. 

As  the  time  of  preparation  for  new  planta- 
tions will  soon  be  at  hand,  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  subject  will  not  be  inopportune.  Great 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  duration  of 
a  Strawberry  bed,  but  I  think  soil  and  locality 
rule  this  point  more  than  theory,  for  whilst  on 
some  soils  and  situations  a  bed  may  keep  on 
producing  excellent  fruit  year  after  year,  on 
others  it  is  not  worth  while  to  retain  a  planta- 
tion after  the  second  season ;  in  fact,  it  is  simply 
a  waste  of  ground  to  do  so.  Where  a  large 
supply  of  this  delicious  fruit  is  required  con- 
siderable space  is  occupied  by  it ;  therefore,  it 
is  desirable  that  a  full  crop  should  be  obtained 
from  every  plant.  We  always  gather  the 
earliest  and  best  fruits  from  young  plantations, 
that  is,  those  which  were  planted  the  previous 
autumn,  and  never  retain  a  quarter  after  the 
second  year.  The  Strawberry  thu3  follows  in 
rotation  other  crops  in  the  kitchen  garden. 
Generally  the  new  bed  follows  early  Peas,  and 
Broccoli  succeeds  the  old  one,  which  is  de- 
stroyed as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered.  I  am 
aware  that  this  is  considered  a  wasteful  practice 
by  some,  but  I  do  not  find  it  so ;  on  the  con- 
trary, when  I  have  retained  a  bed  beyond  the 
second  year  I  have  always  been  sorry  for  it,  as 
the  new  one  has  always  far  exceeded  it  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  But  to  ensure  success 
with  annual  plantations  close  attention  mu&t  be 
given  to  securing  the  young  plants  in  the  best 
condition,  also  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground 
for  their  reception,  so  that  they  may  be  put  out 
the  day  they  are  ready.  Many  gardeners  make 
a  point  of  sowing  their  Onions  or  Cabbages 
within  a  few  days  of  a  certain  date,  and,  con- 
sidering that  the  Strawberry  is  a  much  more 
important  crop,  it  may  justly  claim  special  at- 
tention in  this  respect. 

1  like  to  have  the  site  and  the  plants  ready 
for  planting  out  during  the  second  week  in 
August,  as  there  is  then  a  long  season  for  them 
to  grow  and  become  well  established  before 
winter  sets  in.  As  before  mentioned,  our  new 
plantation  follows  early  Peas,  and  as  soon  as 
these  are  all  gathered  the  ground  is  cleared  and 
given  a  dressing  of  burnt  refuse  and  manure  and 
bastard  trenched. 

I  have  tried  planting  after  Peas  or  Onions 
without  any  further  preparation,  but  on  our 
heavy  f.oil  the  results  an-  not  m.-arly  so  satis- 
factory as  when  the  (juarter  is  broken  up  and 
specially  prepared  for  tlie  Strawberry.  It  de- 
lights in  a  deep  tilth,  wliich  is  even  more  de- 
siralde  tlian  a  rich  stajile,  as  manure  can  be 
applied  to  the  surface  afterwards.  The  aim  of 
the  cultivator  should  be  to  encourage  a  firm, 


hardy  growth  of  both  roots  and  leaves  and  well- 
ripened  crowns  such  as  wiU  withstand  frost  and 
snow  with  impunity. 

The  layers,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained, 
are  pegged  into  small  pots  (3  inch  is  the  size  we 
use),  and  when  sufficiently  rooted,  and  before 
they  become  pot-bound,  they  are  severed  from 
the  parent  plants,  carried  straight  to  the  site 
prepared  for  them,  and  planted  out  in  rows 
18  inches  apart,  and  the  same  distance  from 
plant  to  plant  in  the  rows.  If  the  weather  is 
dry  a  good  watering  is  given  to  each  plant,  and 
a  little  later  on  the  soil  is  made  firm  by  treading. 

The  surface  between  the  rows  should  be  occa- 
sionally stirred  with  the  Dutch  hoe,  at  the  same 
time  removing  all  the  runners.  When  planted 
the  above  distance  apart,  there  is  no  room  for 
any  other  crop  between  ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  cropping  between  Strawberries  at  any 
time,  but  prefer  to  give  every  encouragement  to 
the  new  plantation  so  as  to  obtain  a  full  crop 
the  first  season.  Immediately  after  the  first 
crop  of  fruit  is  gathered  every  other  row  is  taken 
out,  leaving  the  rows  3  feet  asunder,  the  plants 
in  the  rows  remaining  the  same  as  before. 
Runners  and  litter  are  then  cleared  ofi'  and  a 
dressing  of  fresh  soil  applied  to  encourage  sur- 
face roots,  mulching  with  manure  being  deferred 
until  the  following  spring.  If  manure  is  given 
in  the  autumn  a  too  succulent  growth  often 
follows,  which  does  not  mature,  and  consequently 
often  leads  to  barrenness.  After  the  second 
season's  fruiting  the  plants  are  chopped  off  with 
a  spade  close  to  the  ground,  and  with  the  mulch- 
ing of  litter  thrown  into  heaps  and  burned. 
The  site  then,  without  further  preparation, 
forms  one  of  the  best  for  Broccoli.  The  varie- 
ties which  succeed  best  here  are  Vicomtesse 
H6ricart  de  Thury,  President,  Dr.  Hogg,  and 
British  Queen,  which  ripen  in  the  order  named. 
The  first  gives  the  earliest  fruit,  the  largest  of 
which  are  used  for  dessert  and  the  others  for  pre- 
serving, the  colour,  size,  and  flavour  rendering 
them  most  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Dr.  Hogg 
gives  the  finest  and  best  flavoured  fruit,  and  is 
preferred  to  British  Queen.  For  continuing  the 
supply  as  long  as  possible,  two  or  three  of  the 
latest  varieties  should  be  grown  on  a  north 
border  or  the  coolest  spot  in  the  garden,  so  long 
as  it  is  not  shaded  by  trees.  Oxonian  is  a  good 
variety  for  late  use  ;  the  quality  may  not  be  so 
good  as  that  of  those  above  named,  but  good 
fruit  of  it  can  be  gathered  when  the  other  va- 
rieties are  over.  Frogmore  Late  Pine  is  of 
first-class  flavour,  but  rather  uncertain  with  us  ; 
while  Elton  Pine  is  liked  by  some  for  its  brisk 
flavour.  A.  Barker. 

Hindlip. 


ing  severe  thinning.  A  very  successful  fruit  grower 
once  told  me  the  finest  Muscats  he  ever  grew  were 
thinned  before  they  came  into  bloom.  As  to 
"  A.  D.'s  "  argument  that  in  thinning  the  buds  we 
might  take  the  wrong  ones,  I  contend  that  by 
removing  a  part  we  contribute  towards  the  fer- 
tilisation of  those  remaining.  Neither  do  I  think 
that  this  point  is  settled  by  Nature  so  easily  as 
"A.  D."  imagines,  unless  the  buds  are  unripened 
and  imperfect. — A.  Barker. 


Thinning  fruit  blossom.— "A.  D."  in  The 
Garden,  June  1(1  (p.  .546),  gives  as  his  opinion  that 
the  thinning  of  fruit  bloom  is  unnecessary  and  un- 
called for,  as  Nature  invariably  does  these  things 
better  if  left  to  herself.  But  I  would  remind 
"  A.  D."  that  the  art  of  gardening  is  that  "  which 
does  mend  Nature,"  and  although  in  the  main  it  is 
advisable  to  observe  and  follow  her  teachings,  we 
can  often  assist  and  improve  her  products.  Nature 
thins  because  we  neglect  to  do  it  for  her.  This 
fear  and  timidity  of  thinning  which  "  A.  D."  would 
encourage  often  ruin  many  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  as 
well  as  the  trees.  A  sparsely  flowered  tree  invariably 
sets  all  its  blossoms,  and  they  swell  into  fine  fruit, 
but  one  that  is,  as  it  is  termed,  smothered  with 
bloom  fails  to  set  any,  or  if  it  does  the  fruits  are 
undersized,  proving  that  the  tree  has  lost  severely  in 
the  fight.  I  have  seen  Peach  trees  which  have  cast 
their  buds  so  severely  that  I  feared  none  would 
remain,  and  yet  just  sufficient  was  left  for  a  crop, 
and  apparently  every  one  set  and  swelled  into  extra 
fine  fruit,  finer  than  would  have  been  the  case  had 
all  the  buds  opened,  followed  by  a  thick  set  requir- 


SUMMER  PRUNING  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 
It  has  been  said  that  pruning  tends  to  reduce  the 
growing  force  of  the  tree  or  plant.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  It 
may  be  stated  as  a  fact  that  excessive  pruning  at 
any  season  does  weaken  the  tree,  and  if  persisted  in 
will  doubtless  bring  on  decrepitude  and  premature 
exhaustion.  But  this  is  not  the  intelligent  pruner's 
object.  In  the  first  place,  he  aims,  or  should  aim, 
at  checking  the  excessive  vigour  of  the  tree,  and 
bringing  it  into  a  fertile  condition';  though  in 
cutting  off  a  young  shoot  progress  in  that  direction 
is  stayed,  yet  the  removal  of  one  part  concentrates 
the  force  upon  another,  and  also  tends,  by  a  more 
perfect  exposure  to  air  and  sunshine  to  develop  and 
mature  the  growth.  For  instance,  in  shortening 
back  the  summer  growth  at  this  season,  the  growing 
force  is  thrown  back  upon  the  buds  at  the  base  of 
the  young  wood,  where  we  hope  fertile  buds  will 
form  in  the  future.  Other  outlets  will  be  found  for 
the  sap,  but  for  a  time,  at  any  rate,  the  buds  at  the 
base  of  the  amputated  shoot  will  gtt  some  benefit 
from  the  retarded  growth.  In  like  manner  the  spurs 
on  a  thickly  branched  tree  are  thinned  at  the  winter 
pruning  for  the  double  purpose  of  concentration  and 
permitting  the  sun  and  air  to  do  their  work.  There 
has  probably  been  much  injury  done  by  thoughtless 
pruning  in  summer,  for  anyone  can  slash  away  with 
a  knife,  or  use  a  pair  of  shears,  but  comparatively 
few  take  the  trouble  to  think  out  their  position  in 
all  its  bearings,  being  content  to  follow  in  the  track 
of  those  who  have  gone  before,  possibly  accentuat- 
ing the  evils  of  a  system,  whilst  minimising  or 
ignoring  altogether  its  good  fruits. 

Each  tree  has  a  separate  individuality.  Even 
those  of  the  same  variety  may  differ  largely  in  con- 
stitution, and  each  tree  should,  therefore,  be  made 
a  particular  study  independently  of  its  neighbours. 
It  is  not  the  man  of  science,  but  the  quack  who 
prescribes  a  universal  medicine  for  all  peoples  and 
all  diseases.  Though  in  the  pruning  of  fruit  trees 
there  should  be  no  hard-and-fast  line  laid  down,  it 
is  well  enough  known  that  in  the  management  of 
the  summer  growth  we  have  the  key  to  their  future 
well-being.  The  best  way  to  do  the  summer  pruning 
would  doubtless  be  to  go  over  the  trees  every  week 
and  cut  back  the  strong  shoots  a  few  at  a  time  to 
four  perfect  leaves,  spreading  the  work  over  the 
whole  summer,  from  say  the  20th  of  June  to  the 
end  of  September.  In  this  way  the  regulation  of 
the  flow  of  the  sap  could  be  managed  to  a  nicety, 
and  the  pruning  could  be  so  carried  out  that  every 
part  of  the  tree  should  be  kept  in  a  healthy,  fertOe 
condition.  There  would  be  no  undue  encourage- 
ment at  one  time  and  no  sudden  check  given  at 
another,  but  the  progress  would  be  regular  and 
steady.  Where  this  cannot  be  done,  the  next 
best  plan  is  to  divide  the  woik  into  sections, 
doing  the  top  of  the  tree  first,  the  centre  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  later,  and  the  bottom  last. 
Thus  the  bottom  branches  would  for  a  time  be 
the  only  position  where  any  outlet  for  new  growth 
existed.  It  is  true  that  no  sooner  is  the  head  cut 
off  a  tree  than  Nature  sets  to  work  to  restore  the 
loss  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  if  half  the  branches  of 
a  tree  are  cut  off  and  the  other  half  left,  that  those 
which  have  been  relieved  from  competition  get  such 
a  start  that  it  virtually  places  them  in  the  front 
rank.  By  dividing  the  summer  pruning  into  three 
sections  and  leaving  the  bottom  to  the  last,  it  there- 
fore tends  to  equalise  the  flow  of  the  sap  and  there- 
by strengthens  the  bottom  branches,  which  are 
usually  the  weakest  parts.  Wherever  there  is  space 
to  liU  on  wall  or  trellis,  the  best  placed  young 
shoots  should  be  trained  in,  and  this  applies  to  all 
trees,  but  the  very  natural  desire  to  increase  the 
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fruit-bearing  capacity  ot  the  tree,  whicii  the  posses- 
sion of  abundance  of  young  wood  tends  to  stimu- 
late, must  not  be  allowed  to  lead  to  overcrowding, 
as  this  would  defeat  the  object  in  view. 

E.  H. 


INFLUENCE  OF  LOCALITY  ON  HARDY 
FRUIT   PROSPECTS. 

It  is  very  annoying  to  East  Anglians  to  read 
Mr.  Coleman's  glowing  prospects  of  heavy  crops 
of  frait  in  the  open  in  Herefordshire.  True,  he 
hints  something  of  a  scarcity  of  pollen  and  a  prodi- 
gality of  grubs.  But,  in  spite  of  these,  there 
is  a  profusion  ot  blossom  and  an  average  set 
of  fruit.  Mr.  Coleman  reserves  Apples  for  notice 
last,  not  because  they  have  failed,  but  because  the 
fruit  needs  thinniner,  as  well  as  the  grubs  decimating 
and  destroying.  Here,  in  East  Anglia,  we  may  in- 
dulge in  any  amount  of  grub-slaughtering,  but  I 
have  not  yet  met  with  an  Apple  tree  to  need  any 
thinning,  though  yesterday  I  drove  about  twenty- 
four  miles  through  Suffolk  eagerly  in  search  of  such 
a  pleasing  phenomenon  without  finding  one  fairly 
cropped,  to  say  nothing  of  an  over-burdened  Apple 
tree.  Neither  would  it  be  fair  to  attribute  the  loss 
of  the  crop  in  the  main  to  the  grubs.  Full  half  the 
trees  bloomed  imperfectly  or  not  at  all,  and  three- 
fourths  of  those  that  bloomed  more  or  less  well 
failed  to  set ;  and  all  this  happened  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  grubs  in  anything  like  destructive 
strength,  though  the  dropping  or  ruin  of  the  beg- 
garly shadow  of  an  Apple  crop  left  may,  and  pos- 
sibly will  be  the  work  of  the  Apple  grubs,  yet 
assuredly  neither  the  lack  of  bloom  nor  the  failure 
to  set  can  be  credited  to  their  account. 

Taking  the  fruit  alphabetically.  Apricots  have 
failed  to  bloom  or  to  set  almost  more  generally  and 
completely  than  the  Apples.  What  blossoms  opened 
seemed  smaller,  weaker,  and,  were  that  possible  in 
so  white  a  bloom,  paler  than  usual,  and,  writing  in 
general  terms,  none  set.  We  have,  however,  com- 
paratively few  grubs  on  the  trees,  which,  relieved 
of  their  usual  load  of  frait,  are  growing  freely. 

Cherries  here,  as  in  Herefordshire,  blossomed 
and  have  set  well.  They  are  swelling  fast,  and  few 
or  none  have  dropped — in  fact,  they  may  be  said  to 
have  passed  that  stage  now. 

Figs  have  wintered  well  in  East  Anglia  without 
protection,  and  are  showing  full  crops. 

Pears  have  fewer  grubs,  and,  I  had  almost  written, 
fewer  fruit  than  Apples.  However,  a  fresh  inspec- 
tion today  and  the  discovery  of  a  fair  crop  of 
Benrri?  Diel  and  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  on  walls, 
enables  me  to  correct  the  statement  by  stating  that 
we  shall  probably  have  more  Pears  than  Apples  this 
season.  As  affording  a  sort  of  cue  to  the  wreck 
and  ruin  that  have  been  wrought  among  our  Apples, 
I  may  add  that  in  ordinary  seasons  we  have  a  sack- 
ful or  more  of  Apples  to  a  peck  of  Pears. 

Plums  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  nil.  From  all 
sorts,  sizes,  ages,  and  conditions  of  trees,  from  cor- 
dons that  have  frequently  yielded  a  couple  of  pecks 
apiece,  it  is  doubtful — it  is  extremely  doubtful — if 
we  shall  gather  a  peck  from  the  whole  this  year. 
Like  the  Apples,  some  of  the  trees  blossomed  freely, 
some  very  sparsely,  and  others,  in  one  case  a  row  of 
about  twenty  pyramids,  not  at  all.  The  failure  in 
the  Plums  cannot  be  attributed  alone  to  insect 
pests,  and  though  some  sorts  are  considerably 
punctured  with  the  Plum  saw-fly,  many  of  the  trees 
are  particularly  clean  and  healthy. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines,  though  not  such  a  full 
crop  as  last  year,  are  the  stone  fruit  of  the  year, 
and  promise  a  fair,  if  not  very  fall  crop.  The  wood 
is  also  clean  and  healthy,  free  from  blister  and  gum, 
and  almost  so  from  aphides. 

Raspberries  and  bush  fruits  promise  well,  espe- 
cially the  former.  Gooseberries,  though  a  fairly  lull 
crop,  have  a  rusty  appearance  in  some  gardens,  as  if 
the  fraits  and  leaves  had  been  partially  frozen. 

Strawberries  are  coming  blind  in  many  place.", 
and  in  not  a  few  they  failed  to  flower  freely. 
They  are  also  swelling  at  a  snail's  pace,  and  few  are 
likely  to  be  ripe  in  the  open  should  the  cold  nights 
continue  till  July.     As   a  contrast  between   East 


Anglia  and  Hereford,  I  may  note  that,  while  Mr. 
Coleman  refers  to  an  excess  of  leafage,  all  our  older 
plantations  were  wholly  denuded  of  their  leaves 
daring  the  winter  right  to  the  ground-line,  a  thing 
that  had  not  happened  to  our  Strawberries  before  for 
twenty  years.  Neither  was  the  loss  of  foliage  at  all 
general,  though  the  cry  of  blindness  has  been  heard 
all  through  the  forcing  season,  and  threatens  to  be 
severely  felt  among  the  main  crops  in  the  open  air  in 
this  district. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  probable  causes  of 
the  poor  and  beggarly  prospects  of  our  hardy  fruit 
crops,  and  may  recapitulate  them  here  in  a  sen- 
tence— the  intense  and  unnatural  heat  and  drought 
of  last  summer,  and  the  unprecedentedly  long  spell 
of  cold  and  drought  that  prevailed  from  October, 
1887,  to  June,  18S8,  and  still  (June  l(j)  continues ; 
for  as  I  write  the  wind  seems  once  more  glued  in 
the  north-east,  and  I  have  to  sit  by  a  fire  to  keep 
the  ink  liquid,  my  hand  from  shaking,  and  my  teeth 
from  chattering.  D.  T.  F. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Pines. 
Wheee  the  oft-suggested  method  of  dividing  the 
Pine  houses  into  small  sections  or  compartments  is 
adopted,  the  one  devoted  to  the  earliest  batch  of 
Queens  will  soon  be  cleared  and  ready  for  the  re- 
ception of  another  set  of  plants.  If  the  latter  are 
losing  time  by  delay,  a  step  forward  may  be  taken 
by  the  removal  of  the  relics  of  the  ripening  Queens 
to  a  dry,  airy,  early  vinery  where  they  will  finish 
quite  as  well  as  in  the  Pine  stove  proper.  Once 
cleared,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  for  a  thorough  scalding  and  cleans- 
ing of  the  walls,  glass  and  woodwork,  at  least  be- 
fore it  is  again  occupied.  Many  Pine  growers  are 
averse  to  much  disturbance  of  the  beds  on  the  eve 
of  midsummer,  butunless  they  are  in  thoroughlygood 
condition  and  free  from  destroyers,  I  would  suggest 
a  complete  turn  out  and  risk  a  strong  bottom  heat 
for  a  time  from  new  or  partially  new  materials. 
The  most  troublesome  pests  are  woodlice,  cockroaches 
and  crickets,  which  not  only  eat  the  flowers  and 
pips,  but,  being  active  travellers,  they  turn  up  in 
pastures  new  a  considerable  distance  from  head- 
quarters in  the  course  of  a  hot,  dry  summer.  A 
small  trap  of  simple  and  ingenious  construction, 
supplied  to  me  by  Messrs.  "\'eitch,  is  a  capital  con- 
trivance for  keeping  in  dry,  out-of-the-way  comers, 
and  requires  no  setting,  only  baiting ;  prolonged 
neglect  only  sharpens  the  appetite  when  the  pri- 
soners find  themselves  in  close  quarters.  In  these 
traps  we  have  taken  100  crickets  in  a  night,  but 
complete  extermination  can  only  be  secured  by 
a  thorough  raid  whenever  the  pits  are  at  liberty, 
liefore  the  pits  are  refilled  with  fresh  fermenting 
material,  the  leaves  or  tan  should  be  well  worked, 
that  is,  turned  over  several  times  to  get  rid  of  rack 
steam  and  noxious  gases  ;  then  the  firmer  the  bed  is 
made  by  treading  and  beating  the  better  the  pros- 
pect of  a  mild,  steady,  continuous  bottom  heat.  As 
Pine  plants  once  fixed  are  not  improved  by  lifting 
and  shaking,  to  let  out  strong  heat,  it  is  good 
practice  to  place  the  pots  in  shallow  basins,  which 
can  always  be  filled  up  as  the  heat  in  the  beds  de- 
clines. Newly-potted  plants  will  stand  a  bottom 
heat  that  would  be  fatal  to  others  with  their  roots 
working  round  the  extremities  of  the  balls,  but  for 
all  this,  fresh  compost  is  not  improved  by  exposure 
to  a  bottom  heat  exceeding  100°. 

Ifoiises  in  which  the  miin  crop  of  fruit  is  now 
swelling  fast  will  require  plenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture  and  regular  attention  to  watering,  as  an 
excess  of  the  latter  clogs  and  sours  the  compost  and 
produces  black  hearts,  whilst  too  little  stunts  the 
fruit  and  induces  premature  ripening.  The  tempe- 
rature in  this  structure  may  now  range  full  70°,  with 
a  chink  of  air  along  the  front  at  night,  80°  to  8.")°  by 
day,  and  111°  higher  for  a  short  time  after  closing, 
with  sun-heat  and  moisture.  Fire-heat  to  some 
extent  will  still  be  necessary,  but.  provided  the 
bottom-heat  ranges  from  80°  to  90°,  and  early 
closing  is  practised,  the  consumption  of  fuel  for  the 
next  two  months  should  be  very  small.  If  shading 
is  absolutely  necessary,  the  material  used  for  this 


purpose  should  be  of  the  lightest  description,  and 
the  top  ventilators  during  the  time  it  is  in  use  should 
be  nearly  closed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  air  faster 
than  it  can  be  supplied  from  the  front ;  that  Is, 
unless  the  external  temperature  is  equal  to,  or  in 
excess  of,  that  of  the  house. 

Sitccessions  potted  in  May  will  now  be  thoroughly 
established  in  their  pots  and  growing  fast,  especially 
where  a  good  body  of  fermenting  leaves  forms  the 
plunging  material,  and  the  bottom-heat  ranges 
about  80°.  If  bottom-heat  pipes  run  beneath  the 
bed,  the  latter  should  be  examined  and  well  watered 
with  hot  water  or  diluted  liquid  if  at  all  dry.  If 
this  is  not  attended  to,  the  drought  at  the  base  ot 
the  pots  will  extract  moisture  from  the  roots,  and 
frequent  watering,  whilst  drenching  and  souring 
the  surface,  will  barely  produce  a  happy  medium  in 
and  about  the  crocks.  The  plants,  at  the  same  time, 
should  be  set  level  and  well  packed  with  a  few 
fresh,  sweet  leaves,  which  will  absorb  moisture  and 
give  it  back  to  the  atmosphere  in  a  most  genial  form 
through  the  hottest  part  ot  the  day.  Here,  as  in  the 
fruiting  house,  the  less  dry  fire-heat  the  better ;  in- 
deed, for  the  next  two  months  good  average  summer 
weather  should  enable  the  plants  to  do  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  without  it.  The  night  heat,  it  is  true, 
may  sometimes  sink  rather  low ;  but  ot  two  evils  I 
would  rather  risk  this,  and  resort  to  good  covering 
with  sheets  of  oiled  canvas. 

Yininij  stock  in  small  pits  and  frames  will  require 
freqaentattentlon,particularly  where  top  and  bottom- 
heat  is  obtained  entirely  from  fermenting  materials. 
Suckers  plunged  in  these  beds  make  roots  quickly 
and  soon  become  fit  for  a  shift ;  they  also  require 
thinning  out  and  replunging  with  their  heads  close 
to  the  glass,  a  position  in  which  they  soon  assume  a 
dwarf  habit  of  growth  so  essential  to  future  success, 
as  no  amount  of  care  will  restore  a  "drawn"  plant 
to  the  short,  broad-leaved,  outward-curved  specimen 
so  keenly  wished  for,  but  not  always  secured.  The 
great  stumbling-block  in  the  succession  pit  is  the 
crowding  of  too  great  a  number  ot  plants  together, 
where  not  unfreqnently  one-fourth  of  them  are 
never  wanted,  whilst  those  retained  are  reduced  to 
second  quality.  I  know  a  place  in  which  this  super- 
abundance of  plants  is  grown  up  to  the  "  starting  " 
stage  when  all  the  inferior  "shows"  are  thrown 
away ;  but  what  an  amount  of  unnecessary  labour 
might  be  saved  by  taking  a  smaller  number  of 
suckers  at  the  outset  and  treating  each  young  plant 
as  a  valuable  specimen. 

Strawbeeries. 

Once  more  forced  Strawberries  are  over,  but  the 
good  manager  will  still  have  one  or  two  substantial 
batches  of  late  sorts  in  cold  pits  and  frames  for 
giving  fruit  in  quantity  which  will  lead  up  to  the 
first  picking  from  the  open  air.  British  Queen, 
Paxton,  Napier,  Filbert  Pine,  and  Oxonian  are  ex- 
cellent varieties  for  this  work,  and  in  order  to  have 
the  fruit  plentiful  as  well  as  fine  the  pats  should 
have  been  plunged  sufficiently  early  to  favour  the 
crock  roots  creeping  out  into  the  bed  before  they 
threw  up  their  flowers.  Shade  in  May  and  June 
being  so  acceptable  to  the  Strawberry  even  in  cold 
pits,  I  have  always  gathered  the  largest,  brightest, 
and  best  coloured  fruit  from  all  with  the  exception 
of  the  Queen,  when  the  trusses  have  been  kept  off 
the  bed  by  a  few  twigs  of  Birch  laid  horizontally 
between  the  rows  and  the  foliage  has  taken  its 
natural  position.  In  houses  the  same  result  follows ; 
the  late  Mr.  Birnwell,  ot  Worthing,  one  of  our  best 
market  growers,  having  always  trained  the  trusses 
over  the  north  sides  of  the  pots,  and  brighter  fruit 
free  from  mildew  no  one  could  wish  for.  As  late 
plants  require  retarding  rather  than  forcing,  the 
lights,  more  for  protection  from  frost  when  in 
flower  and  rain  when  in  fruit,  may  be  thrown  off 
every  day  after  the  1st  of  June,  pushed  back  and 
tilted  through  the  night  to  maintain  a  free  circula- 
tion ot  fresh  air,  one  of  the  best  preventives  of  mil- 
dew. Water  in  plenty  is  another,  whilst  clear  sul- 
phur water  syringed  freely  amongst  the  plants  is 
the  best,  as  it  is  the  most  harmless  antidote. 

Future  (ijieratkms.—ihe  Strawberry  forcer  is 
barely  off  with  the  old  before  he  is  on  wit  h  the  new,  for 
just  no  w  good  maidens  put  out  last  August  are  pushing 
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out  vigorous  runners,  which  by  the  time  these  lines 
appear  in  print  will  be  fit  for  layering.  It  is  of  no 
use  giving  instructions  for  the  performance  of  this 
work,  as  everyone  follows  his  own  course,  and  all,  I 
hope,  are  successful.  Layering,  however,  crops  up 
at  a  very  busy  season ;  therefore,  as  few  gardeners 
in  these  times  are  over-done  with  strength,  the 
shortest  cut  to  a  satisfactory  result  must  be  accept- 
able. Having  so  often  recommended  pegging  down 
at  once  upon  the  fruiting  pots,  I  may  say  I  still 
look  upon  this  method  as  being  the  cheapest,  the 
quickest,  and  the  most  natural.  When  runners  are 
transferred  from  2i-inch  pots  to  the  larger  size  it  is 
so  easy  to  pot  them  too  deep,  but,  independently  of 
double  labour,  this  cannot  happen  when  the  base  of 
the  runner  is  secured  with  a  small  peg  upon  the 
surface  of  the  compost  tightly  rammed  into  the 
fruiting  pot.  These  plants,  like  runners  which 
ramble  over  a  gravel  walk  or  hard-trodden  path,  form 
crowns  resembling  hard  brown  Nuts,  which  must 
ripen  well,  seldom  split,and  invariably  throw  up  good 
trusses.  Nest  as  to  varieties.  The  variety  Vicom- 
tesse  Hericart  de  Thury  has,  I  am  afraid,  suffered 
in  reputation,  but  generously  treated  with  stimu- 
lants, as  Wildsmith  treats  it  through  the  autumn,  it 
will  not  disappoint;  moreover,  no  sort  will  stand 
harder  early  forcing.  La  Grosse  Suciee  is  equally 
good,  many  think  better,  and  perhaps  a  little  earlier ; 
the  colour  is  good,  quality  excellent,  and  throwing 
fewer  small  fruits,  the  berries  which  swell  are  large 
and  handsome.  Pauline  with  me  does  not  improve; 
many  fine  young  plants  on  a  warm  border  having 
gone  blind,  I  intend  to  discard  it.  Sterility  this 
season,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  is  very  prevalent,  and 
jet  I  never  saw  the  leafage  more  vigorous.  Sir 
Charlies  Napier,  where  it  does  well.  Crimson  Queen, 
President,  Paxton,  and  Filbert  Pine  should  be  grown 
for  the  general  crop.  The  Queen  and  Dr.  Hogg  will 
always  stand  well,  as  they  give  exquisite  fruit  large 
enough  for  an  emperor.  If  monsters  are  wanted, 
then  we  have  James  Veitcb,  Souvenir  de  Kit  ft,  and 
Auguste  Nicaise,  but  the  less  sail  of  their  quality 
the  better. 

Oechard  Houses. 
As  mmy  of  the  trees  in  the  forcing  house  will 
still  contain  ripe  or  ripening  fruit,  direct  syringing 
for  some  time  to  come  must  be  suspended,  but 
liberal  watering  must  not  be  neglected,  neither 
must  the  ventilators  be  closed,  a  free  circulation  of 
fresh  air  being  so  essential  to  flavour,  whilst  genial 
warmth  and  light  improve— I  may  say  produce — 
the  colour  which  adds  so  greatly  to  the  value  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.  If  the  house  is  at  all 
crowded,  the  earliest  trees  as  they  are  cleared  of 
fruit  may  be  taken  out  and  re-arranged  at  the 
coolest  end,  where  they  can  remain  until  the  mid- 
season  varieties  are  clear  atd  ready  for  potting. 
Meantime,  the  compost  may  be  prepared  and  kept 
dry  and  ready  for  use,  as  all  mixtures,  especially 
those  containing  bones,  are  greatly  improved  by 
lying  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  before  they  are  wanted. 
Watering  and  syringing  will  now  form  heavy  items 
in  the  daily  routine;  indeed,  many  of  the  trees 
occupying  extra  small  pttj  will  require  water  twice 
within  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  best  time  to 
watsr  pot  trees  is  immediately  before  the  house  is 
syringed  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  thorough  soaking 
with  weak  diluted  liquid,  soot,  or  guano  water  will 
benefit  all  trees  swelling  up  crops,  whilst  those  from 
which  fruit  has  been  gathered  may  be  confined  to 
the  pure  element.  This  supply  will  invii-'orate  the 
trees  through  the  night  and  carry  them  well  ahead 
of  the  morning  syrinfiing,  but  towards  mid-day  their 
wants  must  be  again  attended  to.  If  Figs  are 
grown  they  will  have  the  warmest  end  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  being  so  subject  to  f-i^ider  and  scale,  rich 
top-dressing,  copious  watering  with  warm  liquid, 
and  vigorous  sj ringing  with  soot  water,  will  be 
necessary.  Soot  water  in  a  mild  form  and  always 
ready  for  use  is  easily  provided  by  dropping  a  small 
bagful  into  the  eoft-water  tanks  and  changing  it 
once  a  week  or  so,  scoording  to  the  demand  for 
daily  use.  Top-dressing  is  a  fancy  compound  with 
many,  all  ordinary,  and  not  a  few  extraordinary 
highly  concentrated  stimulants  entering  into  its 
manufacture.  Good  calcareous  loam,  of  course, 
forms  the  staple  when  bones  or  bone-dust,  guano, 
spent  bops,  malt  duct,  and   animal  manures  are 


added.  As  these  composts  ferment  and  become 
highly  odorous  and  disagreeable,  their  use  in  houses 
much  frequented  by  the  family  is  objectionable. 
Moreover,  not  unfrequently  they  are  sharp-edged 
tools  in  the  hands  of  attendants  who  think  a  tree  or 
plant  cannot  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  In 
this  way  trees,  as  well  as  promising  crops  of  fruit, 
are  often  seriously  injured,  when  moderation  in 
their  use  or  constant  resort  to  good  spit  or  cow 
manure,  than  which  there  is  nothing  better,  would 
lead  to  the  most  satisfactory  results.  As  Figs  never 
fruit  well  until  they  become  pot-bound,  these  in  the 
orchard  house  where  the  heat  is  not  excessive 
should  be  kept  on  the  safe  side  and  extra  well  fed 
with  the  stimulants  I  have  named.  The  fruit  will 
then  be  fine  and  of  good  flavour,  and  the  trees  com- 
posed of  short,  stunted-looking  growths  will  require 
very  little  pinching.  Vines,  again,  are  sometimes 
grown  in  the  warm  orchard  house,  but,  like  the  Fig, 
they  are  not  the  most  suitable  companions  for  the 
Peach,  the  legitimate  occupant,  and  for  this  reason 
I  would  give  each  fruit  a  small  space,  be  it  ever  so 
small,  to  itself.  When  Vines  in  pots  or  planted  out 
are  introduced,  they  should  be  trained  where  they 
can  have  most  heat  and  light,  and  water  from  the 
syringe  will  not  be  likely  to  spoil  the  fruit. 

General  house. — In  this  department  a  mixed  se" 
lection  of  fruits  in  various  stages  will  now  be  coming 
on,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  ripening  Cherries, 
will  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  daily  bath 
and  copious  root  watering.  Cherries,  on  the  con- 
trary, must  be  kept  dry  overhead  and  only  moder- 
ately moist  at  the  roots,  two  conditions  which  will 
test  the  ingenuity,  unless  the  trees  can  be  blocked 
together  and  protected.  Thinning  io  the  latest 
houses  will  now  be  pretty  well  finished,  that  is,  as 
thinning  too  often  goes,  a  great  number  of  covetous 
people  frequently,  that  is,  as  often  as  they  have  the 
chance,  leaving  double  the  number  of  fruit  a  tree  is 
capable  of  carrying  to  maturity.  When  this  hap- 
pens, the  trying  ordeal  of  stoning  prostrates  the 
tree,  and  it  not  unfrequently  resents  unjust  pressure 
by  casting  a  large  portion  of  the  crop,  whilst  the 
small  percentage  left  never  attains  full  sizs  and 
flavour.  The  first  care,  then,  should  be  severe  thin- 
ning, as  trees  so  treated  rarely  cast  their  fruit  at 
stoning  time,  neither  do  they  fail  every  alternate 
year.  Being  so  entirely  dependent  upon  top-dressing 
and  feeding,  there  must  be  no  lack  of  either,  especi- 
ally of  the  liquid,  as  one  check  from  drought  will 
put  an  end  to  all  hopes  for  the  season.  Syringing 
or  hosing,  as  I  have  just  remarked,  plays  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  summer  culture,  and  may  be  per- 
formed twice  a  day,  the  first  time  soon  after  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  second  time  immediately 
after  the  trees  have  been  watered  in  the  afternoon, 
when  every  part  of  the  house  as  well  as  the  trees 
should  be  thoroughly  washed.  Rain  water  answers 
be  st,  as  it  is  free  from  sec  i  ment,  but,  lacking  this,  water 
which  has  been  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere not  only  to  become  soft,  but  also  to  deposit 
lime,  may  be  used.  Conjointly  with  the  thinning  of 
the  fruit,  the  stopping  of  all  gross  or  even  moderately 
strong  shoots  must  be  carried  on  and  repeated  from 
time  to  time  to  maintain  the  proper  shape  and  bal- 
ance of  the  trees.  I'be  first  pinching  generally  is 
made  when  the  premier  shoots  which  are  to  bear 
fruit  the  next  year  are  about  1  foot  in  length,  and 
leading  laterals  are  sometimes  allowed  to  extend, 
but  space  being  limited  and  light  an  important  fac- 
tor, all  laterals  and  sub-laterals  are  quits  as  well 
stopped  at  the  first  or  second  j  oint. 

Plums 
will  require  liberal  thinning  with  Grape  scissors 
and  continuous  pinching  where  the  trees  have  at- 
tained full  tizs,  otherwise,  like  Peaches,  they  may  be 
allowed  to  make  a  clear  foot  of  growth  before  the 
points  are  taken  out.  When  the  fruit  has  passed 
the  stoning  process  and  shows  signs  of  swelling,  the 
period  of  ripening,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  re- 
gulated by  shutting  up  with  sun  heat  or  otlierwise, 
but  time  being  no  particular  object,  the  best  and 
most  natural  course  is  full  ventilation  through  the  day, 
complete  closing,  say  from  five  till  eight  o'clock,  to 
swell  the  fruit,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  night  air. 
If  Strawberries  have  not  been  removed  from  the 
shelves,  every  plant  should  be  cleared  away  without 


delay,  when  the  space  they  have  occupied  must  be 
well  scrubbed  with  strong  soap  water  to  free  the 
house  from  spider.  Other  insects  met  with  in  the 
orchard  house  are  green  and  black  aphis  and  brown 
scale.  The  remedy  for  the  first  is  smoking;  for  the 
second  dipping  in  tobacco  water ;  for  the  last, 
scraping  the  old  wood  where  it  starts  with  a  sharp 
edged  stick,  or  scrubbing  with  a  small  brush  charged 
with  strong  soapsuds.  W.  C. 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWBK. 

ORCHIDS  AT  ROSEFIELD,  SEVENOAKS. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  "  first  inipressioiia  are 
everything,"  but  I  do  not  think  I  am  apt  to  be 
misled  in  this  way.  At  any  rate,  on  my  first 
visit  to  the  above-named  establishment,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay,  I  was  im- 
mensely interested  and  highly  gratified  with 
what  I  .saw.  The  houses  are  of  good  propor- 
tions and  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  ex- 
cellent specimens.  Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay  appears 
to  be  a  thorough  believer  in  the  cool  treatment 
of  Orchids,  and  grows  them  well.  The  cool 
house  was  a  novel  feature  to  me,  for  it  was 
glazed  in  front  quite  down  to  the  ground  level, 
and  this  has  been  done  with  a  view  of  eradicat- 
ing the  slugs,  which  usually  hide  themselves  in 
the  daytime  under  a  dark  stage.  But  here 
there  is  no  hiding-place,  and  therefore  the  pests 
are  more  easily  caught.  It  also  produces  a 
greater  amount  of  light  in  the  house  in  winter, 
but  in  the  summer  this  is  scarcely  requisite, 
situated,  as  this  place  is,  at  some  400  feet  ele- 
vation. In  the  cool  house  were  examples  of 
Disa  grandiflora  which  were  not  yet  in  bloom, 
and  also  a  fine  plant  of  what  is  said  to  be  an  extra 
good  variety  of  the  form  called  Barelli,  in  which 
the  flowers  are  of  an  intense  deep  vermilion 
colour.  It  was,  however,  not  yet  in  bloom,  and 
it  would  be  as  well  to  point  out  that  the  flowers 
of  Disa  grandiflora  are,  like  those  of  Masde- 
vallias,  indebted  for  their  gorgeous  beauty  to  the 
sepals  alone,  the  petals  and  lip  being  small  and 
inconspicuous,  which  is  unusual  in  the  Orchid 
family,  the  fact  being  frequently  overlooked  in 
the  case  of  Disas. 

I  was  too  late  to  see  the  finest  varieties  of 
OJontoglossums,  but  there  were  some  excellent 
forms  of  O.  Alexandrse,Uro-Skinneri,Cervantesi, 
and  Rossi,  and,  in  company  with  these,  were  also 
growing  some  nice  examples  of  the  Mocassin 
Flower  (Cypripedium  spectabile),  very  rich  in 
the  colour  of  the  pouch,  and  bearing,  in  some 
instances,  two  flowers  upon  a  stem.  There  was 
also  a  very  highly  coloured  form  of  Sophronitis 
grandiflora,  the  flowers,  althoujjh  upon  a  small 
growth,  being  large  and  of  a  deep  vermilion-red, 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  the  orange  hue, 
which  is  such  a  feature  in  the  typical  plant. 
Epiderrdrum  vitellinum  majus  is  another  plant 
which  thrives  well  here,  the  plants  forming  tine 
bulbs,  all  of  which  are  producing  strong  spikes 
of  their  conspicuous  flowers.  These  were  stand- 
ing quite  close  to  an  open  door,  so  that  all  the 
winds  that  blow  are  admitted  without  fear. 
Cattleyasand  L.xdias  were  blooming  in  profusion. 
Amongst  the  former  were  numerous  forms  of 
('.  Mossi;e  of  rare  beauty,  and  also  some  ex- 
quisite varieties  of  C.  Mendeli.  The  delicate 
and  beautiful  L:clia  elegans  alba  was  also  flower- 
ing profusely,  and  Liflia  purpurata  was  repre- 
sented by  nunrerous  immense  specirrrens,  which, 
liy  the  manner  in  which  they  are  growing  and 
the  profusion  of  bloonr,  appear  (juite  at  home. 
L:clia  Russelliana  was  also  represented  by  several 
large  examples,  its  numerous  chaste  flowers 
being  very  oonspiououa.     Cattleya  Skinneri  and 
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a  superb  plant  of  Lfelia  grandis  also  deserve 
notice.  C.  gigas  is  represented  here  by  a 
quantity  of  plants,  which  were  not,  however, 
in  flower.  This  species  and  Sanderiana  are 
quite  a  speciality  with  Mr.  Crawshay,  who 
flowers  them  regularly.  The  plants  appear  to 
belong  to  the  type  with  medium  strong  bulbs, 
but  not  to  the  strongest  growing  form ; 
they  are  making  good  growths  with  flovrer- 
sheaths,  and  are  rooting  superbly  ;  their  flowers 
I  hope  to  report  upon  later.  I  could  not 
perceive  anything  special  in  their  treatment. 
They  are  planted  in  earthenware  pans,  and  sus- 
pended near  the  roof-glass,  so  that  they  enjoy 
an  abundance  of  light,  and  they  do  not  appear 
to  receive  a  great  amount  of  water  to  their 
roots.  Dendrobes  were  represented  by  D.  albo- 
sanguineum,  D.  Falconeri,  and  the  superb  D. 
thyrsiflorum  ;  whilst  the  distichous-leaved  sec- 
tion of  the  Vandas  contributed  a  fine  example 
of  the  Rosefield  variety  of  suavis,  a  form  with  a 
very  long  spike,  and  bearing  as  many  as  sixteen 
blooms  on  each  spike,  and  with  a  very  deeply 
coloured  lip.  V.  tricolor,  V.  tricolor  Patersoni, 
and  V.  Denisoniana  complete  the  show  of  these 
plants,  which,  by  the  way,  are  grown  in  an  inter- 
mediate temperature.  Of  other  plants  contri- 
buting to  this  display  were  such  as  Odontoglos- 
sum  oitrosmum,  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum, 
Trichopilia  coccinea,  Epidendrum  prismato- 
carpum,  Cattleya  Mossire  callistoglossa,  and 
many  others.  These,  with  the  numerous  kinds 
which  are  growing  well,  and  promising  to  flower 
later  on  in  the  season,  comprise  a  somewhat 
extensive  collection. 


Odontoglossum  Halli.  —  This  plant  thrives 
superbly  under  the  coolest  treatment  in  Mr. 
Buchan's  gardens  at  Southampton,  and  some  excel- 
lent dark  varieties  are  amongst  them.  On  one  plant 
just  now  is  a  large  branched  spike  bearing  fifty 
flowers.  This  is  the  greatest  number  o£  blooms  I 
have  yet  seen  upon  a  single  spike  of  this  species, 
and  it  produces  a  marvellous  display. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Sanderiana  is  another  flower  from 
Mr.  Buchan's  bouquet.  It  measures  nearly  9  inches 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  deep  rose  colour, 
the  latter  undulated  at  the  margins.  The  lip  is 
deep  magenta-purple,  and  bears  two  large  orange- 
coloured  spots,  one  on  each  side  of  the  throat,  which 
is  bordered  with  white  on  the  upper  edge.  The 
throat  is  deep  rose,  through  which  runs  a  quantity 
of  orange-coloured  radiating  lines.  It  is  a  gorgeous 
flower,  yielding  a  delightful  fragrance  resembling 
that  of  Primroses. — W.  H.  G. 

Vanda  tricolor  planilabris. — In  Mr.  James' 
nursery  I  recently  noted  some  fine  flowering 
examples  of  this,  one  of  the  very  finest  variations 
from  the  type ;  it  produces  large  flowers  of  great 
substance.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  broad,  the 
ground  colour  being  pale  yellow,  profusely  blotched 
and  spotted  with  brown ;  lip  large  and  flat,  rose- 
coloured,  streaked  on  the  disc  with  purplish  brown, 
and  edged  with  lilac.  In  addition  to  its  great 
beauty,  it  is  a  free  grower,  which  cannot  be  said  of 
some  kinds,  such  as  the  true  V.  insignis,  which  is 
not  so  much  sought  after  on  account  of  its  being 
so  shy,  but  all  the  forms  of  tricolor  are  of  free  habit. 

Odontoglossums  are  largely  represented  in  the 
gathering  of  flowers  from  Wilton  House,  South- 
ampton, the  most  notable  a  superb  form  of 
O.  cirrhosnm,  the  flowers  measuring  upwards  of 
5  inches  across,  the  ground  colour  snow-white 
and  heavily  spotted,  saving  at  the  base  of  the 
sepals  and  petals.  Amongst  the  crispum  section 
was  one  of  the  most  perfect  flowers  I  have  seen, 
which,  although  it  did  not  measure  more  than  4 
inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  are  very  broad, 
and  so  fill  up  between  each  other  as  to  produce 
almost  a  round  flower;  the  dorsal  sepal  and  the 
petals  are  snow-white,  crisp  and  toothed  at  the 
edges,  whilst  the  lateral  sepals  are  faintly  flushed 
with  rose ;  lip  large  and  bold,  pure  white,  with  a 
few  spots  of  brown  just  below  the  yellow  crest. 


Another  remarkable  form  amongst  these  flowers  is 
that  of  a  very  fine  variety  of  0.  luteo-purpureum, — 
W.  H.  G. 


SCHILLER'S  MOTH  ORCHID. 

(PHAL.ENOPSIS   SCHILLEEIANA.) 

I  FIRST  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  plant  in 
the  famous  collection  of  Consul  Schiller,  in 
whose  honour  it  was  named  by  Professor  Reich- 
enbach.  The  plant  has  been  introduced  to  cul- 
tivation now  nearly  thirty  years,  and  although 
many  new  forms  of  Phahenopsis  of  this  section 
have  from  time  to  time  been  imported,  and  very 
much  shaken  one's  faith  in  the  origin  and  value  of 
supposed  species,  Schiller's  plant  still  maintains 
its  proud  position  as  being  the  grandest  of  them 
all.  It  is  also  the  most  easily  grown,  and  flowers 
the  most  profusely  of  all  the  cultivated  kinds. 


K  ~  / 


Phalsenopsis  SoMUeriana. 

Phalajnopsids  are  not  nearly  so  much  valued  as 
they  were  some  few  years  ago.  The  importation 
of  the  plants  is  not  now  attended  with  the  same 
difficulties,  as  the  transit  being  more  rapid,  the 
risk  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  especially  when 
the  plants  have  been  packed  by  those  expe- 
rienced in  the  various  minutiic  which  lead  to 
success  in  their  introduction  ;  the  result  has 
been,  that  with  the  large  number  of  the  plants 
in  the  country,  a  dozen  examples  can  now  be 
obtained  for  the  price  realised  by  a  single 
specimen  in  days  gone  by,  and  yet  they  are 
not  popular.  I  say  this  advisedly,  because 
whenever  Phalanopsids  are  seen  in  flower,  they 
are  highly   appreciated,    their   lovely  blossoms 


fixing  the  attention  and  eliciting  the  admira- 
tion of  all  beholders,  but  yet  so  many  hold 
aloof  from  their  culture,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  difficult  to  cultivate.  This, 
however,  is  entirely  a  mistaken  idea,  for,  with 
proper  care,  they  grow  freely  enough  and 
bloom  profusely,  but  they  certainly  do  re- 
quire somewhat  more  careful  tending  than 
other  Orchids  possessed  of  stout  fleshy  pseudo- 
bulbs  to  support  them  during  the  winter 
months.  The  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  un- 
doubtedly import  the  largest  quantity  of  these 
plants,  and  probably  hold  in  their  possession 
at  the  present  time  more  plants  of  this  genus 
than  could  be  mustered  by  all  the  Orchid 
growers  in  the  country,  and  they  do  not  com- 
plain of  the  difficulty  of  their  culture ;  their 
only  grievance  is  the  London  fogs,  which  some- 
times cause  great  destruction  amongst  the 
flowers  and  buds  before  they  open.  Mr. 
R.  Warner,  of  Broomfield,  near  Chelms- 
ford, formerly  grew  very  large  quantities 
of  Phalsenopsis,  and  Schilleriana  in  par- 
ticular, and  these  never  appeared  to  cause 
him  any  extra  anxiety,  whilst  the  dis- 
play of  bloom  in  his  houses  during  the 
spring  months  was  marvellous  ;  indeed, 
a  plant  of  this  species  from  this  collection 
exhibited  by  him  at  the  first  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  held  in  St.  Petersburg 
in  1869  bore  nearly  150  perfect,  fully 
expanded  flowers.  This  is  the  greatest 
number  of  blooms  upon  a  single  spike  of 
any  Phalsenopsis  I  have  ever  seen.  Again, 
the  now  celebrated  collection  of  Mr.  Partington 
at  Cheshunt,  which  contains,  I  believe,  nearly 
200  plants,  is  at  once  a  marvel  and  pattern  to  all 
Orchid  growers,  as  the  plants  which  grow  so 
freely  are  undoubtedly  the  largest  specimens  in 
this  country,  and  are  not  found  to  require  extra 
care  in  their  management.  Why  is  it,  then, 
that  Phalsenopsids  are  not  more  extensively  cul- 
tivated .'  To  this,  I  can  only  answer  that,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  kept  too  hot,  their  roots  are 
usually  encumbered  with  too  much  soil,  and 
they  are  too  heavily  shaded;  these  conditions 
lead  to  unhealthy  growth,  which  leads  to  a 
sort  of  dropsical  disease,  which  once  started 
is  very  difficult  to  stop,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  before-mentioned  fact,  their  having 
no  pseudo-bulbs,  and  therefore  the  disease  soon 
spreads  into  the  heart  of  the  plant  and  the  col- 
lections of  Phalajnopsids  grow  smaller  and  ulti- 
mately their  cultivation  is  relinquished.  I  find 
that  in  Mr.  Partington's  collection  the  artificial 
temperature  in  winter  during  the  night  does  not 
exceed  00°,  which  rises  some  few  degrees  during 
the  day,  and,  except  in  severe  weather,  the 
ventilators  are  always  open.  In  summer,  of 
course,  a  much  higher  temperature  is  produced, 
and  during  the  season  more  air  is  given.  The 
plants  are  shaded  by  a  thin  blind  kept  some  few 
inches  above  the  glass,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
kept  well  charged  with  moisture,  and  the  whole 
of  the  roots  are  bare,  the  entire  collection  scarcely 
having  so  much  potting  material  about  them  as 
I  have  frequently  seen  used  for  a  single  speci- 
men. The  above  system  I  would  recommend  to 
all  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  these  plants, 
feeling  fully  persuaded  that  were  it  more  gene- 
rally adopted  we  should  soon  see  collections  of 
their  beautiful  forms  springing  up  in  all  direc- 
tions. I  am  also  under  the  impression  that 
PhaUenopsids  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  great 
amount  of  stonework,  slate,  and  metal  which  Ls 
to  be  found  in  Orchid  houses  of  the  most 
"approved  construction."  They  rather  like  a 
wooden  stage  and  ground  for  the  tiuur,  from 
which  there  is  a  steady  and  healthy  exhalation 
continually  arising.  These  plants  must  not  be 
kept  dry  through  the  winter  months  ;  if  this  i 
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attempted,  loss  of  leaves  is  sure  to  be  the  result. 
More  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  subject 
of  our  illustration,  which  at  this  season  of  the 
year  is  developing  its  flower-spike,  and,  there- 
fore requires  careful  attention  in  the  matter  of 
watering.  The  blooms  of  P.  Schilleriana  begin 
to  appear  about  the  middle  of  January, and  con- 
tinue on  tlirough  April  and  sometimes  into  the 
month  of  May,  but  to  have  them  at  this  latter 
time  the  plants  require  retarding;  but  the 
flowers  that  are  developed  so  late  in  the  season 
are  seldom  so  fine  as  the  earlier  blooms.  Some 
of  the  other  kinds  of  PhaL-enopsis  frequently 
produce  flowers  twice  in  one  season,  but  Schil- 
leriana seldom  or  never  does.  In  the  niar- 
blin"  of  its  leaves  this  plant  varies  considerably, 
but  Its  foliage  does  not  afibrd  any  clue  to  its 
flowers,  as  I  have  seen  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful leaved  kinds  produce  the  poorest  blooms. 

W,  H,  G. 


NOTES  FROM  AMERICA. 
CTBT0P0DIUM3. — I  was  much  pleased  to  read  Mr. 
Gower's  article  in  The  Garden,  May  19  (p.  455), 
on  this  genus,  and  quite  agree  with  all  that  he  has 
written  respecting  their  beauty.  I  feel  sure  that  it 
well  grown,  and  consequently  well  flowered,  Cyrto- 
podinms  would  soon  become  more  popular.  C. 
Anderson!  and  punctatum  (the  former  especially) 
with  us  grow  very  strong,  and  usually  produce  two 
spikes  from  each  growth.  The  young  growths, 
which  appear  very  early  in  the  season,  grow  so 
rapidly  that  they  are  finished  by  the  middle  ot  June, 
and  have  all  the  rest  of  the  summer  to  ripen  in  a 
very  light,  airy  house.  In  this  well-ripened  con- 
dition doubtless  lies  the  whole  secret  of  their 
abundant  flowering.  We  pot  in  rough  peat  and 
loam,  with  a  good  proportion  of  Sphagnum  and  cow 
manure.  The  pots  must  be  thoroughly  drained, 
and  scarcely  too  much  heat  can  be  given  them 
while  the  bulbs  are  forming,  with,  of  course,  abun- 
dance of  water,  especially  overhead,  as  the  bulbs 
are  maturing.  Grammatophyllum  speciosum  is 
doing  well  with  us  under  the  same  growing  treat- 
ment, but  it  is  not  as  yet  strong  enough  to  flower. 

Ebiopsis  biloba. — This  is  a  beautiful  Orchid 
when  in  flower.  The  long  arching  spikes  of  yellowish 
brown  flowers,  relieved  by  the  bold  dark  green 
leaves,  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  Orchid  house 
It  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection.  Our 
plants,  collected  on  the  Rio  Negro,  seem  to  grow 
best  on  blocks  of  half-rotten  wood  in  a  warm  house, 
with  plenty  of  water  at  all  seasons. 

Ada  adbantiaca.  —  Among  a  batch  of  this 
showy  Orchid  now  flowering  in  Mr.  Coming's  col- 
lection there  are  several  plants  very  conspicuous  for 
their  immense  growths  and  flower-spikes.  The 
flower-spikes,  which  are  very  strong  and  more  than 
18  inches  long,  are  bearing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
flowers  of  unusual  size  and  much  paler  than  those 
ot  the  ordinary  type.  This  variety  may  have  a  dis- 
tinctive name,  though  I  have  not  seen  any  reference 
to  it.  Probably  Jlr.  Gower  can  enlighten  me. 
These  plants  do  exceedingly  well  in  the  Odonto- 
glossum  house,  which  we  keep  about  C0°  at  night. 
The  plants  delight  in  abundance  of  water,  and  do 
not  like  the  roots  to  be  confined,  but  allowed  to 
ramble  among  loose  JIoss  on  the  top  of  the  pot. 
Kenrcnod.  F.  Goldbing 


coloured  variety  called  Anderaoni,  which  also  flowers 
freely  in  a  young  state. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Buchani. —  The  most  distinct  and 
highly-coloured  form  of  C.  gigas  which  I  have 
hitherto  seen,  and  although  somewhat  small,  measur- 
ing scarcely  7  inches  across,  produced,  I  am  told, 
blooms  last  year  nearly  9  inches  over.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  very  deep  rosy  purple  ;  lip  very  deep 
purplish  magenta,  this  colour  extending  all  over  the 
side  lobes  and  up  the  throat  to  the  base  of  the 
column,  where  there  are  a  few  faint  lines  of  orange. 
On  either  side  of  the  throat  there  is  a  small,  some- 
what reniform  spot  of  orange.  It  is  a  superb  Cattleja 
in  its  present  condition,  and  must  be  magnificent 
when  it  is  stronger.  It  is  the  richest-coloured  flower 
in  the  Wilton  House  gathering. — G. 

Vanda  Denisoniana. — A  grand  form  of  this 
plant  is  now  flowering  in  the  Castle  Nursery,  Nor- 
wood, and  it  is  probably  the  purest  white  form  of 
this  species  yet  seen.  The  species  is  one  of  Colonel 
Benson's  discoveries  in  Burmah  some  twenty  years 
ago.  It  grows  upon  large  trees  on  the  Arracan 
Mountains,  in  company  with  Dendrobium  crystalli- 
num,  at  an  elevation  of  some  2500  feet  above  the 
level  ot  the  sea,  where  the  average  temperature  is 
about  70°.  In  general  habit  it  much  resembles  V. 
Bensoni,  but  the  flowers  are  pure  w  hite,  the  terminal 
lobes  of  the  lip  diverging,  resembling  in  shape  the 
tail  of  a  black  cock ;  these  are  slightly  tinged  with 
green,  and  the  inside  of  the  spur  is  orange. — W.  H.  G. 


adopted  is  to  cat  away  the  wood  after  it  has  done 
flowering  to  within  an  eye  or  two  of  the  old  wood 
from  which  the  shoots  started  in  the  previous  year. 
I'pon  this  annual  growth  the  flowers  are  produced 
from  every  joint.  Another  plant  seldom  seen  is  the 
yellow-flowered  Gloriosa  (G.  grandiflora).  This  form 
I  had  not  seen  for  years,  and  I  was  under  the  im 
pression  it  had  become  lost  to  cultivation.  It  differs 
from  G.  Planti  and  G.  superba  in  being  of  a  uniform 
clear  yellow  throughout,  not  tipped  with  crimson, 
as  in  these  two  last-named  kinds.  Gloriosas  are 
tuberous-rooted  plants,  their  stems  dying  in  the 
autumn,  during  which  time  the  tubers  should  be 
kept  in  drv  sand  in  a  comparatively  cool  tempera- 
ture.—W.  H.  G. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


Cattleya  Morganiae.— This  comes  from  the 
CamV)riO(?e  Lodge  collection,  and  is  a  beautiful  example 
of  the  true  iilant.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  the 
purestwhite  ;  lipalso snow-white, beautifully  undulated 
and  crisp  roond  the  edge,  bearing  in  front  a  email  blotch 
of  bright  magenta  ;  throat  etaincd  with  lemon  colour, 
through  wliicli  run  some  pale  crimson  streaks.  To 
my  mind  it  is  a  variety  of  MendeU,  and  second  only  to 
Blunt'a  variety. — G. 

Vanda  teres  Candida. — This  appears  to  be  a 
free-flowering  form,  judging  hy  the  manner  young 
plants  of  it  are  now  flowering  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery 
at  Ilolloway.  The  sepals  and  petals  arc  pure  white, 
and  tlie  lijj,  although  coloured,  is  niucli  paler  than 
that  of  the  typical  plant.  It  is,  I  believe,  still  a  rare 
form,  but  it   affords  a  pleasing    contrast  to  the  rich 


HARD-WOODED  HEATHS  IN  LONDON. 

Evidence  still  exists  that  these  plants  will 
thrive  well  in  the  London  smoke  by  a  visit  to 
the  Castle  Nursery,  Norwood,  where  a  great 
number  of  specimen  plants  are  grown.  Many 
of  these  are  now  flowering  superbly,  amongst 
the  most  notable  being  ampullacea,  which  pro- 
duces terminal  umbels  of  large  white  flowers ; 
CandoUeana,  flowers  tubular,  rosy  red  near  the 
base,  passing  upwards  into  pure  white ;  Caven- 
dishi,  flowers  tubular  and  bright  yellow  ;  de- 
pressa,  a  compact-growing  kind,  with  long 
tubular  flowers  of  a  pale  yellow  ;  Denisoniana, 
similar  to  CandoUeana  in  colour,  but  not  pos- 
sessed of  the  glutinous  matter  peculiar  to  the 
majority  of  Ericas  of  this  class,  and  therefore 
its  flowers  keep  cleaner  than  those  of  the  others. 
The  production  of  a  race  of  Heaths  destitute  of 
this  gumminess  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
Messrs.  Rollisson  when  at  Tooting.  This  and  a 
few  other  kinds  were  all  they  obtained  from 
amongst  their  numerous  seedlings.  Amongst 
the  tricolor  section  I  observed  grand  specimens 
of  tricolor  Wilsoni,  which  produces  large  blooms 
much  swollen  at  the  base,  where  they  are  rosy 
pink,  narrowing  upwards  and  passing  into 
white,  with  a  green  neck,  and  tricolor  impressa, 
which  is  a  smaller  form,  V'ernoni,  insignis,  and 
Lindleyana,  whilst  the  lovely  Paimentitriana 
rosea  was  wonderfully  well  flowered,  as  were  also 
numerous  kinds  of  the  showy  and  popular  vtn- 
tricosa  section ;  whilst  numerous  other  hard- 
wooded  greenhouse  plants  which  were  standing 
amongst  the  Heaths  afi'ord  proof  that  some 
persons  yet  feel  kindly  towards  these  plants, 
which  were  once  the  glory  and  pride  of  English 
aardens,  but  are  now  nearly  lost  to  cultivation. 
^  W.  H.  G. 


Stove  climbers  in  "My  Garden." — Examples 
of  several  kinds  of  these  plants  were  conspicuous  at 
the  time  of  my  visit;  especially  so  was  Stigmaphyllcn 
ciliatum  (of  which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in 
The  Gakde.v,  Feb.  25,  1888),  with  its  trusses  of 
yellow  flowers,  much  resembling  those  of  Oncidium 
ampliatum.  The  sweet-scented  Stephanotis  flori- 
bunda  was  flowering  in  profusion,  and  this  in  a 
house  seldom  above  (JO"  in  winter.     The  system 


THE   HYACINTH   AND    TULIP  FOR    POT 
CULTURE. 
It  will  soon  be  time  for  gardeners  and  amateurs 
to  order  their  bulbs  for  next  season's  display.    The 
Hyacinth  is,  perhaps,  a  more  popular  plant  for  pot 
culture  in  England  than  the  Tulip  ;  but  those  who 
admire  beautiful  flowers,  as   well  as   old  garden 
favourites,   will  grow  both.     The  taste  for  these 
handsome  spring  flowers  is  undoubtedly  increasing, 
especially  in  the  suburbs  of  large    towns,  where 
numerous  viUas  are  springing  up,  each    with  its 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  and  a  few  frames  to 
aid  in  supplying  them  with  flowers.    The  Hyacinth 
and  Tulip  seems  to  have  been  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion in  England  about  the  fame  time.    The  Hya- 
cinth was  undoubtedly  known  to  Gerard  in  1598, 
but  had  years  before  this  been  improved  by  the 
Dutch  florists.     Loudon  says  the  Tulip  was   first 
cultivated  in  England  by  James  Garnet  in  1577. 
Both    were  well    known  to  John  Parkinson,   and 
are  well  illustrated  by  him   in    his    "  Paradisus." 
When  double  varieties  of  the  Hyacinth  were  first 
produced  it    is    probably    not    known,    but    they 
became  for  a  time  more  popular  than  single  varities. 
It  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  that 
a  certain   Dutch   grower  named  Peter  Voerhelm 
paid  great  attention  to  raising  double  varieties.     It 
is  said  that  a  variety  named  Mary  was  the  first  he 
produced,    but    a    later    variety.    King    of    Great 
Britain,  was  a  great  advance,  and  bulbs  of  it  were 
sold  for  1000  florins,  or  £li)0.     Up  to  the  middle  of 
the    last  century  the  greatest  attention   was  paid 
to  the  raising  of  these  double  flowers,  and  as  much 
as  £200  was  given  for  a  single  bulb.    Very  few 
persons  would  be  able  to  look  upon  such  expensive 
varieties.     Indeed   the  taste  for  double  varieties 
gradually    declined ;  the    varieties    were   also   too 
numerous.  Nearly  2000  varieties  were  distinguished 
by  name  in  Miller's  time,  but  these  were  gradually 
discarded,   and    at    the    present    day   very    large 
quantities  of  the  popular  sorts  are  grown,  which 
can  be  sold  by  the  hundred  or  thousand.     Having 
been  so  long  under  cultivation,  the  Hyacinth  has 
been  brought  to  such  a  height  of  perfection,  that 
the   improvement    in  the  colour,  form,  or  quality 
of  the  flowers  cannot  be  very  rapid,  but  when  one 
examines  the  new  varieties  grown  in  the  leading 
nurseries  in  Holland,  and  also  when  they  are  seen 
in    England,   the  advance,   even  during  the   last 
decade,  is  quite  surprising. 

New  varieties  are  produced  in  two  ways,  viz , 
from  seeds  and  from  certain  varieties  sporting  to 
another  colour.  The  greatest  number  of  new  varie- 
ties are  to  be  seen  in  the  bulb  garden  of  Messrs. 
J.  II.  Kersten  and  Co  ,  of  Haarlem.  For  many  years 
they  and  Iheir  predecessor,  Mr.  J.  H.  Veen,  have 
been  engaged  in  the  work  of  seedling  raising,  and 
have  been  very  successful  both  with  single  and 
double  varieties.  Some  of  them  have  been  sent  out, 
and  others  are  yet  being  grown  into  stock  sufficient 
to  justify  their  being  sent  out  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Very  few  [lersons  in  England  would  give  a  high 
price  for  a  new  Hyacinth  that  would  flower  once 
and  be  of  little  or  no  value  afterwards.  The  growers 
are  careful  to  produce  flowers  that  are  likely  to  be 
appreciated  in  the  English  market,  varieties  with 
distinct  colours,  well-formed  bells  and  spikes.  In 
the  yellow-coloured  varieties  there  has  been  con- 
siderable improvement.  The  variety  Ida  (primrose) 
used  to  be  the  best,  but  Bird  of  Paradise,  and  later 
King  ot  the  Yellows  have  contested  the  pre-emi- 
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nence  with  it.  Now  Messrs.  Kersten  have  Criterion, 
superior  to  any  of  the  others,  as  I  saw  it  in  Holland 
and  also  at  the  London  exhibitions.  These  four 
varieties  are  certainly  the  cream  in  this  colour. 
Amongst  light  blue  varieties  there  was  nothing  to 
be  had  at  a  reasonable  price  twenty  years  ago  so 
good  as  Grand  Lilas;  it  is  an  old,  but  excellent 
variety  certainly,  but  Czar  Peter,  Princess  Mary  of 
Cambridge,  and  Lord  Derby  are  much  superior  to 
it.  Queen  of  the  Blues  (Kersten)  is  a  distinct 
and  handsome  form  of  this  colour ;  Praaltombe  I 
noticed  as  a  variety  with  light  blue  flowers  on  a 
handsome  spike.  In  dark  blue  colours  King  of  the 
Blues  has  now  become  common,  and  is  the  best  of 
this  section.  Souvenir  de  J.  H.  Veen  has  also 
handsome  spikes  of  dark  purple-blue  flowers,  and 
Sultan  is  also  very  fine  in  this  colour;  the  bells  are 
larger.  Sir  Charles  Napier  is  also  an  excellent  dark 
blue.  In  single  red  kinds  a  great  surprise  to  me 
was  Annetje,  but  the  flowers  are  semi-double  with 
a  spike  much  like  that  of  Koh-i-noor.  King  of  the 
Reds  is  not  likely  to  be  a  rival  to  King  of  the  Blues ; 
the  flowers  are  of  a  rich  rosy  red  colour,  but  the 
spike  is  narrow  at  the  base  as  grown  in  our  gardens 
here;  as  seen  in  the  garden  at  Haarlem  the  flowers 
were  rich  in  colour  and  the  spikes  very  good. 

Eoi  de  Beige,  compact  spike  of  rosy  scarlet 
flowers.  Mrs.  Veitch,  deep  blush,  large  bells,  form- 
ing a  handsome  spike.  Blush  Perfection,  semi- 
double,  handsome  spikes,  pale  rosy  blush  flowers. 
Challenger  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  it  has  a  well 
formed  spike,  and  bells  of  a  deep  blood  colour.  Gala- 
tea, pale  rosy  lilac,  quite  unique  in  colour.  President 
Lincoln  and  Peter  Barr  are  the  best  reddish  purple 
varieties.  La  Victoire,  double  lilac-purple,  is  very 
remarkable  and  very  double ;  it  forms  a  compact 
spike.  Venus  de  Medici,  double  rose,  long  spikes. 
I  saw  also  in  Messrs.  Kersten's  garden  large  masses 
of  the  double  Rose,  Bouquet  Tendre,  a  variety  which 
has  been  grown  for  over  fifty  years.  Disraeli  has 
larger  bells  of  a  brighter  colour  and  better  spikes ; 
this  is  now  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  ought  to  dis- 
place it.  Very  fine  varieties  have  been  produced 
by  sports.  Some  varieties  have  more  tendency  to 
sport  than  others ;  for  instance,  the  single  blue 
Charles  Dickens  has  produced,  by  sporting,  a  single 
pink  and  single  purple,  also  a  double  red  and  double 
blue,  the  latter  plentiful  and  very  good.  The  finest 
sport  I  saw  in  Holland  was  a  very  lovely  white 
flushed  with  blue,  sport  of  Lord  Byron,  single  blue. 
It  is  not  yet  common. 

There  is  a  rose  sport  of  the  very  large  double 
blue  Van  Speyk,  and  a  bluish  sport  of  the  double 
rose  Lord  Wellington.  There  are  white  and  pink 
sports  of  the  blue  Van  Tuyll.  Besides  the  above,  I 
noted  the  following  very  good  varieties  that  seemed 
to  be  plentiful,  viz ,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  pale 
pink,  long  spike ;  Lord  Percy,  pink,  dense  spike ; 
Sir  Henry  Barkley,  blackish  purple,  long  solid  spikes ; 
Eldine,  blush,  better  bells  than  those  of  Grandeur  -X 
Merveille;  Sarah  Bernhardt,  bright  pink,  long  dense 
spikes  ;  Nesselrode,  pale  rose,  good  spike ;  Meteor, 
scarlet ;  Cardinal  Wiseman,  rose,  large  broad  spike. 
The  growers  in  Holland  complain  that  they  must 
grow  large  numbers  of  the  old  varieties,  though 
they  well  know  them  to  be  inferior,  as  the  trade 
continue  to  order  these  old  kinds,  because  their 
customers  will  have  them.  If  the  newer  sorts  were 
ordered,  they  could,  in  many  instances,  be  supplied 
at  as  low  a  price  as  the  older  kinds. 

Many  persons  do  not  trouble  themselves  at  all 
about  the  names  of  their  Hyacinths  and  Tulips. 
They  require  a  certain  number  of  bulbs,  and  they 
order  so  many  dozens  at  so  much  per  doz3n,  rightly 
supposing  that  the  higher  priced  bulbs  will  give  the 
best  results.  The  amateur  who  is  specially  interested 
in  his  garden  will  have  his  own  favourite  flowers, 
and  will  order  what  he  requires ;  so  also  with  the 
grower  for  exhibition.  He  soon  finds  out  the  va- 
rieties that  give  the  best  spikes,  and  purchases  the 
largest  number  of  roots  of  those  varieties. 

The  culture  of  the  Hyacinth  and  Tulip  is  so  very 
simple,  that  anyone  with  the  least  knowledge  of 
gardening  may  accomplish  it.  The  best  way  is  to 
mix  the  compost  say  in  July  or  August.  It  should 
be  formed  of  two  parts  loam,  one  of  leaf-mould,  one 
pf  sand,  and  one  of  cow  manure,  mix  it  well  to- 1 


gether,  and  leave  it  in  a  heap  out  of  doors  until  it  is 
time  to  pot  up  the  bulbs.  This  may  be  done  from 
the  1st  of  September  to  the  end  of  November — the 
earliest  for  forcing  into  flower  from  Christmas  on- 
wards. For  exhibition,  the  third  week  in  October 
is  a  good  time.  I  pot  the  whole  collection  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocuses,  &c ,  at  that 
time.  Careless  potting  is  an  error  of  the  gravest 
kind.  The  pots,  5  inches  or  6  inches  in  diameter, 
should  be  drained  well,  and  some  rough  fibre  should 
be  placed  over  the  drainage.  Press  the  compost  in 
moderately  firm,  and  make  holes  for  the  bulbs  with 
the  fingers  rather  than  press  them  into  the  soil  with- 
out making  a  space  for  them.  Place  a  little  clean 
sand  under  each, and  press  the  compost  firmly  round, 
finishing  off  with  the  top  of  the  bulb  projecting  from 
the  soil.  Place  another  pinch  of  clean  sand  over  each. 
When  all  the  bulbs  are  potted  remove  them  to  an 
open  position  out  of  doors,  and  cover  them  over  to 
the  depth  of  about  6  inches,  with  cocoa  fibre  refuse, 
spent  tan,  leaf-mould,  or  any  material  of  a  like 
nature.  They  will  be  well  rooted,  and  have  made 
some  growth  by  the  second  week  in  January,  when 
they  may  be  taken  into  the  house,  greenhouse,  or 
heated  pit.  Invert  a  small  pot  over  the  crown  of 
each  for  a  week,  so  that  they  may  not  be  too  sud- 
denly exposed  to  light  and  air.  The  best  spikes 
are  produced  when  the  plants  are  not  exposed  to 
a  low  temperature,  especially  when  the  bells  are 
opening.  A  steady,  uniform,  warm  greenhouse 
temperature,  with  moderate  ventilation,  suits  them 
best  if  it  is  necessary  to  place  them  in  a  hot- 
house temperature  to  open  the  flowers  by  a  cer- 
tain date ;  this  will,  probably,  cause  the  leaves  to 
become  drawn,  and  the  flower-stems  will  not  be 
so  sturdy  in  character.  The  spikes  must  be  pre- 
pared for  exhibition  by  bringing  the  bells  up  to  a 
level  position  and  arranging  them  regularly.  Many 
varieties  have  the  bells  drooping,  and  too  thick  in 
one  place,  too  thin  in  another.    The  best  support  for 

the  spikes  is  a  wire  bent  in  this  form ' 

In  conveying  the  plants  to  the  exhibition  all  that 
is  required  is  to  tie  the  leaves  together  at  their 
base,  pressing  them  gently  against  the  spike;  the 
leaves  tied  in  this  way  prevent  the  bells  from 
shaking  about.  A  list  of  the  best  exhibition  Hya- 
cinths are — Single  blue  of  light  shades  :  Blondin, 
Czar  Peter,  Lord  Derby,  Princess  Mary  of  Cam- 
bridge, Queen  of  the  Blues  (Kerstan).  Dark  blue: 
King  of  the  Blues,  Marie,  Souvenir  de  J.  H.  Veen, 
The  Sultan.  Single  light  red :  Fabiola,  Gigantea, 
Princess  Amelia,  Cavaignac,  Kooh-i-noor.  Single 
dark  red  :  Garibaldi,  Lord  Maoaulay,  Solfaterre, 
Von  Schiller,  and  Vurbaak.  Single  white :  Alba 
Maxima  and  l^a  Grandesse.  Single  violet-purple ; 
Peter  Barr  and  President  Lincoln.  White  with 
rose  shade  :  Grandeur  iX  Merveille.  Yellow :  Ida,  Bird 
of  Paradise,  and  Criterion.  The  above  are  all 
single,  double  varieties  not  developing  well  formed 
spikes. 

Tulips  require  much  the  same  treatment  as  Hya- 
cinths, except  that  stable  manure  should  be  used 
instead  of  that  from  the  cow-house,  and  three  bulbs 
should  be  planted  in  a  tj-inoh  pot  instead  of  one. 

J.  Douglas. 


covered  with  a  ferrugineoaa  tomentum.  I  do  not 
know  a  ready  method  of  propagating  this  plant,  hut  it 
a  great  pity  it  is  not  more  generally  to  he  met  with,  as 
I  should  imagineit  would  form  a  conspicuous  feature 
in  shady  nooks  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer 
months.-W.  H.  G.l 


SHORT  NOTES.  — STOVE  AND  OREENHOVSE. 


Steam  heating". — Would  some  of  j-our  readers  tell  me  if 
Bteam  lieitiog  us  described  in  The  Garden  of  June  16  is 
used  in  England,  and  if  so,  is  it  fcuccestfiil?— W. 

Gladiolus  Lemoinei  and  varieties  of  this  class  are 
useful  for  cutting  at  this  season.  lathe  Epsom  Nursery  a 
few  days  ago  there  were  several  plants  in  bloom,  whieh 
had  Veen  kept  iu  an  ordinary  greenhouse  through  the  win- 
ter.   The  Bride  is  the  chastest  variety. 

Hoya  Shepherdi. — This  is  a  somewhat  scarce 
plant  outside  of  botanic  gardens,  but  it  is  sufficiently 
handsome  to  become  generally  grown  ;  the  leaves  are 
linear-lanceolate,  defloxe  J,  some  0  inches  long,  thick  and 
fleshy  in  texture,  and  deep  green  ;  from  the  axils  of 
these  leaves  are  produced  trusses  of  flowers  which  are 
white,  prettily  flushed  with  rose  colour.  I  recently 
noted  it  flowering  in  great  profusion  amongst  the 
numerous  rai-e  and  beautiful  plants  grown  in  Mr. 
Smee's  charming  garden  at  Carshalton. — W.  H.  G. 

Oreopanax  dactylifolia. — This  is  a  somewhat 
rare  and  extremely  ornamental  araliacenus  plant,  which 
I  saw  recently  in  the  Castle  Nursery,  Norwood.  It  is 
a   bold-growing  species,  the   stems  and  leaves  being 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 
Stove.  —  Ebanthemums.— The  winter-flowering 
kinds  of  Eranthemums,  of  which  E.  pulchellum  is 
one  of  the  best,  will  now  require  attention,  as  they 
should  now  be  moved  into  the  pots  in  which  they 
are  to  flower.  With  these,  as  with  all  quick-grow- 
ing soft-wooded  plants,  it  is  a  mistake  to  allow 
them  to  stop  too  long  in  the  pots  they  occupy 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth,  as  if  this 
happens  the  plants  become  stunted.  And  even  if 
by  subsequent  careful  treatment  the  plants  are 
again  induced  to  start,  they  will  never  make  such 
fine  specimens  as  if  they  had  received  no  check 
The  size  of  the  pots  must  be  determined  by  the  size 
the  plants  are  to  be  grown  to.  Medium  sized  ex- 
amples will  be  found  the  best ;  for  such  S-inch  or 
9-inch  pots  will  be  large  enough,  especially  in  the 
case  of  young  stock.  Where  old  plants  have  been 
cut  back  and  are  to  be  grown  on  for  another  season 
it  will  be  an  advantage  to  give  them  a  size  larger' 
If  stopping  the  shoots  has  been  attended  to,  the 
plants  will  now  be  sufficiently  furnished  with 
branches,  which  as  soon  as  the  potting  is  completed 
should  be  neatly  tied  out.  This  is  necessary,  as 
most  of  the  kinds  have  an  erect,  somewhat  close 
habit  of  growth,  and  unless  they  are  kept  sufliciently 
open  the  leaves  do  not  get  snflicient  light.  Rather 
light  turfy  loam  is  the  best  for  them ;  to  this 
should  be  added  a  liberal  amount  of  rotten  manure 
and  a  little  leaf  mould,  both  of  which  should  be 
passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  so  that  if  the  material 
contains  any  worms  they  may  be  seen.  Mix  sand 
more  or  less  according  to  the  nature  of  the  loam 
and  pot  moderately  firm. 

Plumbago  hosea.— The  plants  should  have  their 
final  potting  now ;  8  inch  or  9-inch  pots  will  be 
large  enough  for  winter-struck  cuttings ;  cut-back 
plants  may  have  10  inch  or  11  inch.  Soil  of  a  like 
description  to  that  advised  for  the  Eranthemums 
will  answer.  This  Plumbago  is  spare  in  its  growth, 
running  up,  if  allowed,  without  forming  enough 
shoots  to  enable  it  to  flower  sufficiently,  as  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  racemes  from  the  extremities 
of  the  branches.  It  will  in  most  cases  be  better  to 
again  pinch  out  the  points  of  all  the  shoots.  Train 
the  strongest  loosely  to  thin  sticks  inserted  just 
within  the  rims  of  the  pots,  leaving  the  weaker  ones 
in  a  more  erect  position,  by  which  means  they  will 
gain  strength,  and  in  this  way  the  growth  will  be 
more  equally  balanced. 

ScUTELLABLA  MocciNiANA. — The  flowering  of 
this  plant  is  not  confined  to  the  winter  season,  as 
when  it  receives  fair  attention  it  keeps  on  making 
growth  and  producing  flowers  almost  the  whole  year 
round.  There  is,  therefore,  no  stove  that  should  be 
without  its  bright,  cheerful-looking  bloom,  which  is 
equally  adapted  for  cutting  as  for  ordinary  decora- 
tion when  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants.  Cuttings 
that  were  put  in  during  the  winter  or  early  in  spring 
will  now  need  moving  into  7-inch  pots,  which  in 
most  cases  will  be  large  enough  for  them  at  present, 
as  if  later  on  towards  autumn  the  roots  are  found  to 
be  too  much  confined  they  can  be  again  moved. 
This  also  is  an  erect-habited  subject  that  is  not  in- 
clined to  branch  out  much  if  left  to  itself ;  there- 
fore, the  shoots  which  wHl  have  already  had  their 
tops  pinched  out  had  better  be  again  stopped.  This 
will  to  some  extent  delay  their  fiowering,  but  as  the 
object  is  to  have  them  in  flower  during  the  latter 
end  of  the  year,  it  is  better  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  well-shaped  specimens  than  to  have  them  in 
bloom  early.  Older  examples  that  were  cut  back 
freely  in  spring  and  afterwards  shaken  out  and  put 
in  smaller  pots  should  now  be  shifted  into  those  in 
which  they  are  to  flower.  Give  pots  proportionate 
in  size  to  that  of  the  specimens,  but  as  this  Scutel- 
laria does  not  usually  attain  a  very  large  size,  those 
from  10  inches  to  11  inches  in  diameter  will  gene- 
rally suflSce. 

Sericographis    Ghiesbbeghti.— Winter   and 
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early  spring-struck  plants  of  this  useful  winter 
flower  should  be  moved  on.  In  most  cases  9inoh 
pots  will  be  large  enough  to  sustain  the  plants 
through  the  rest  of  the  season.  Use  soil  of  a  like 
description  to  that  recommended  for  the  Eranthe- 
mums.  The  plant  is  a  free  grower,  but  not  so 
vigorous  as  some  things.  It  requires  attention  in 
stopping,  which  should  be  repeated  in  all  the  speci- 
mens until  they  consist  of  eight  or  ten  branches 
each.  They  should  be  fairly  strong,  and  any  that 
take  an  undue  lead  of  the  others  should  have  their 
points  pinched.  This  should  not  be  delayed  much 
longer,  or  it  will  not  give  time  for  the  growth  that 
follows  to  attain  the  requisite  size  and  strength. 
All  the  above-mentioned  plants  will  do  much  better 
in  a  low  pit  or  house  where  they  can  be  stood  with 
their  tops  near  the  glass  than  if  kept  in  a  larger 
structure,  where  necessarily  they  will  be  further 
away  from  the  light.  The  cold,  unseasonable 
weather  that  we  have  had  all  but  continuously 
through  the  spring  has  kept  wioter-blooming  stock 
such  as  under  notice  backward,  unless  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  fire-heat  has  been  used.     Where  the 


size  in  a  short  time,  as  they  will  generally  be  found 
the  most  useful  when  confined  to  a  single  stem  not 
more  than  8  inches  or  9  inches  high.  Three-inch  or 
4-inch  pots  are  large  enough.  Where  stock  of  this 
description  is  required,  cuttings  should  be  struck 
at  different  times ;  some  should  be  put  in  now. 
When  to  be  grown  on  quickly  in  the  way  named, 
the  cuttings  are  best  put  fingly  into  small  pots,  so 
that  when  sufiicient  roots  have  been  made  they  can 
be  moved  into  others  large  enough  to  grow  them 
up  to  the  requisite  size.  Kept  close  and  moist  in  a 
temperature  of  75"  or  80°,  they  will  root  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  after  which  gradually  ezpose  them  to 
the  full  air  of  the  house.  Give  plenty  of  light,  bat 
shade  in  sunny  weather.  Cuttings  that  were  struck 
in  the  spring  should  now  be  moved  to  3-inch  or 
tt-inch  pots,  and  grown  on  in  a  moderately  warm 
house.  They  will  be  ready  for  use  through  the  latter 
part  of  summer  and  early  autumn.  The  plants  will 
thrive  in  either  peat  or  loam.  Mis  a  moderate 
amount  of  sand  with  it,  but  no  manure. 

BouvARDlAS. — Plants  that,  after  blooming  dur- 
ing the  past  autumn  and  early  winter,  were  cut 


cuttings  in  the  winter  or  early  spring  should  now 
be  moved  to  the  pots  they  are  to  bloom  in.  Five- 
inch  pots  will  do  for  the  weaker  growers,  and  those 
an  inch  larger  for  the  strongest  sorts.  Keep  the 
stock,  especially  the  young  portion,  in  a  growing 
temperature.  This  is  necessary  after  the  cold,  sun- 
less springs  we  have  now  had  for  three  or  four  years 
in  succession.  Plants  like  Bouvardias,  that  make 
much  more  progress  in  a  warm,  genial  temperature 
than  when  cooler,  are  necessarily  backward.  The 
amount  of  bloom  that  may  be  looked  for  will  largely 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  plants.  T.  B. 


Ferns. 


W.    H.     GOWER. 


ORNAMENTAL  NEPHRODIUMS. 
The  species  and  varieties  of   Nephrodium  are 
.spread  all  over  the  Fern  regions  of  the  tropical 
and  subtropical  portions  of  both  hemispheres, 
and  whilst  some  have  a  very  common- place  ap- 


plants  are  in  a  backward  state  means  must  be  taken  ' 
to  get  them  on  without  delay ;  if  this  is  not  attended 
to  the  necessary  amount  of  growth  will  not  be  made 
in  time  to  get  it  firm  and  well  matured  before 
autumn.  If  the  plants  are  stood  as  advised  close  to 
the  glass  in  a  structure  that  admits  a  full  volume  of 
light,  much  may  be  done  to  accelerate  growth 
by  giving  a  less  quantity  of  air  than  is  often 
supposed  necessary.  This,  with  shutting  up  early 
during  the  next  five  or  six  weeks,  will  do  a  good 
deal  towards  making  up  any  deficiency  in  the  size 
of  the  plants.  Shade  is  needful  in  bright  weather, 
but  it  must  not  be  too  heavy.  Syringe  overhead 
once  a  day  in  the  afternoon  at  the  time  of  cloBing 
the  house. 

AcALvniAS.— These  plants  are  most  effective 
when  used  in  a  small  state  for  room  decorations. 
Their  highly  coloured  leaves  tell  well  when  asso- 
ciated with  other  things  of  a  less  conspicuous  cha- 
racter, but  coming,  as  they  do,  from  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  they  cannot  bear  a  low  temperature ;  con- 
sequently, they  are  only  fit  for  the  purpose  named 
during  the  summer  and  autumn.  They  can  be 
struck  from  cuttings  and  grown  to  the  requisite 


Nephrodium  Rodigasianum. 

back  and  afterwards  partly  shaken  out  and  put  into 
limited-sized  pots,  should  by  this  time  be  shifted 
into  those  in  which  they  are  to  flower.  A  small 
sort  like  B.  Vreelandi  does  not  need  more  than 
half  the  root-room  that  the  strong  growers  re- 
quire, and  in  most  cases,  when  flowers  for  cutting 
are  the  principal  object,  it  is  not  well  to  give  larger 
pots  than  will  sufiice  to  support  the  plants.  Much 
may  be  done  to  help  them  by  the  use  of  manure 
water  applied  during  the  time  the  growth  is  being 
made,  and  also  when  they  are  blooming.  Eight-inch 
pots  will  be  large  enough  for  examples  of  the 
strongest  varieties  that  have  been  cut  back  ;  whilst 
an  inch  or  two  less  will  do  for  the  smallest  growers. 
Good  fresh  loam,  with  some  leaf  mould,  rotten  ma- 
nure, and  sand,  answers  well  for  Bouvardias.  If 
after  cutting  in  the  plants  broke  fairly,  they  will 
have  enough  shoots  without  stopping ;  it  is  much 
better  to  be  content  with  a  limited  number  of  strong 
branches  than  to  have  a  larger  quantity  of  weak 
ones,  as  after  the  flowers  are  removed  the  lower 
eyes  will  produce  quantities  of  flowers  much  finer 
in  size  of  truss  than  those  that  will  be  produced  by 
weak  shoots.     Small  plants  that  were  struck  from 


pearance,  others  are  singularly  beautiful  and 
extremely  ornamental.  These  are  for  the  most 
part  plants  of  strong  constitution,  and,  conse- 
quently, are  easily  grown  into  large  and  hand- 
some specimens  in  pots,  but  if  opportunity 
occurs  to  plant  them  out  in  a  ferner}',  they  grow 
rapidly,  and  speedily  become  objects  of  great 
beauty,  whilst  their  free  seeding  habit  renders 
them  plants  of  great  service,  as  their  spore.s,  rest- 
ing in  the  crevices  and  chinks  of  the  rockwork, 
speedily  spring  up  and  clothe  them  with  verdure. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  distinct  and 
eil'ective  kinds  : — 

N.  MOLLE  is  at  once  the  commonest  and  the 
oldest  of  the  known  species,  although  I  believe 
there  is  more  than  one  species  which  does  duty 
under  this  name.  It  grows  from  9  inches  to  2  feet 
in  height.  It  is  a  most  useful  Fern,  as  it  can  be 
grown  as  a  window  plant  by  the  cottager,  and  also 
thrives  well  in  a  greenhouse  during  summer,  whilst 
in  the  stove  it  increases  so  rapidly  that  it  requires 
continually  thinning  out,  in  order  to  prevent  it  over- 
whelming the  more  delicate  varieties.    Again  as  an 
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ornament  in  a  Wardian  case,  where  space  permits  of 
its  development,  it  has  few  equals. 

N.  MOLLB  COBYMBIFEEUM. — This  is  a  crested 
form  of  the  preceding ;  the  fronds  usually  divide 
into  a  pair  at  the  base,  the  pinnie  being  somewhat 
contracted,  with  a  globose  crest  at  the  apex,  whilst 
the  top  of  the  frond  is  surmounted  with  a  large 
globular  head ;  the  colour  is  deep  green. 

N.  MOLLB  POLYDACTTLON  is  another  crcsted  form 
of  robust  habit ;  the  fronds  are  divided,  but  in  this 
instance  they  fork  about  mid-way  ;  the  pinna;  are  of 
the  normal  size,  and  in  addition  are  furnished  with 
a  long  tassel-like  crest  at  the  ends,  whilst  the  top  of 
the  frond  is  also  terminated  by  a  large  tassel.  It  is 
a  very  pretty  and  effective  variety. 

N.  ABOETIVUM.— The  fronds  of  this  superb 
species,  a  native  of  Java  and  Ceylon,  attain  a  height 
varying  from  1  foot  to  3  feet,  while  the  broad  pinna;, 
some  G  inches  or  9  inches  long,  are  set  closely  to- 
gether. 

N.  HOOKERI  is  another  Eastern  species  of  great 
beauty,  being  a  native  of  Madras  and  Ceylon.  Its 
fronds  are  soft  in  texture,  and  attain  upwards  of 
3  feet  in  height  and  some  6  inches  across  in  the 
centre.  The  frond  tapers  gradually  to  a  point, 
whilst  the  lower  pinnte,  which  are  continued  nearly 
to  the  base,  are  much  reduced  in  size. 

N.  CTATHEOIDBS  is  3.  noble  species,  with  fronds 
from  1  foot  to  3  feet  or  more  high  and  from  9  inches 
to  a  foot  broad,  regularly  and  deeply  toothed  at  the 
edge;  the  colour  is  light  green.  It  is  one  of  the 
rare  Ferns  from  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

N.  PTEEOIDES. — The  fronds  of  this  species  vary 
in  length  from  1  foot  to  4  feet  and  a  foot  or  more 
broad.  They  are  pinnate,  the  edges  deeply  lobed, 
and  bordered  on  the  under  side  with  a  thick  and 
continuous  row  of  brown  sori,  a  character  which 
has  given  rise  to  its  name.  When  it  attains  to  its 
full  size  the  fronds  assume  a  graceful  arching  habit. 
From  the  East  Indies. 

N.  BXTBNSUM. — Allied  to  the  preceding,  espe- 
cially in  the  marginal  sori,  the  lobes,  however,  being 
more  deeply  cut.    East  Indies. 

N.  TENUSTUM  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  grows 
to  a  height  of  2^  feet  or  more  and  a  foot  broad. 

N.  ARTICULATUM. — A  fine  bold  plant,  growing  to 
some  4  feet  in  height.  The  pinna;,  standing  at 
somewhat  right  angles,  are  divided  into  somewhat 
shallow  oblong  lobes.  It  contrasts  well  with  the 
more  spreading  kinds. 

N.  RODIOASIANUM. — A  Superb  form  (here  illus- 
trated) of  somewhat  recent  introduction  from  the 
island  of  Samoa.  It  has  a  beautifully  arching 
habit,  the  edges  of  the  pinnse  deeply  toothed,  and 
of  a  rich  green  colour.  For  the  introduction  of 
this  species  and  use  of  illustration  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Messrs.  Linden,  nurserymen,  of  Brussels. 


THE   GREAT    THUNDER,    RAIN,    AND    HAIL 

STORM  OF  THE  26th  INST. 
This  seems  to  have  concentrated  its  force  over  a 
comparatively  limited  area,  with  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
probably,  for  its  centre.  And  yet,  it  is  said,  places 
within  a  mile  of  Bury  on  the  north,  and  four  miles 
on  the  south,  felt  little  or  nothing  of  it.  The  clouds 
began  to  muster  up  in  peculiar  form,  and  from 
various  directions,  about  2  p.m.  About  3  p.m.,  the 
lightning  leaped  forth  with  great  vividness,  and  the 
thunder  rolled  long  and  loudly.  But  there  was 
little  in  these  preliminaries  to  forewarn  of  the  storm 
of  rain  and  hail  about  to  descend.  True,  the  dark- 
ness was  abnormal,  and  the  clouds  were  dark  and 
troubled  looking.  Very  soon  the  rain  descended  in 
torrents,  or  rather  the  water  was  shed  down  in 
sheets  without  raining.  For  a  period  of  five  minutes, 
or  more,  enormous  hail-stones  also  fell  with  the 
rain.  Crops  of  all  descriptions  were  battered  flat 
under  the  impact  of  this  combined  torrent  of  rain 
and  hail.  The  rain  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour,  and 
flooded  fields  and  gardens,  roads,  streets,  houses  and 
cellars  in  all  directions.  Very  few  roofs  proved 
proof  against  this  enormous  downpour,  which  beat 
up  and  along  in  opposite  directions,  as  if  the  body 
of  the  atmosphere  were  suddenly  transformed  into 
a  tempestuous  sea  of  falling  water.    Within  less 


than  ten  minutes  every  walk  and  road  became 
a  roaring  torrent,  carrying  stones  and  gravel  over 
flower-beds,  fruit  and  vegetable  quarters,  meads 
and  I  fields,  and  in  some  cases  also  crops  on 
light  soils  away  bodily.  We  had  just  finished 
top-dressing  the  [major  portion  of  our  walks,  and 
now  the  gravel  has  engulfed  portions  of  our  ribbon 
borders.  Onion  quarters.  Rose  borders,  and  other 
crops ;  and  one  of  the  most  curious  sights  ever  seen 
by  the  writer  after  the  storm  was  the  crowns 
of  Lettuces  and  other  crops  appearing  above 
veritable  floods  of  mud  and  water.  Tons  of  soil 
and  manure  also  covered  the  bright  gravel  walks  of 
a  few  hours  before,  and  the  whole  place  looks 
desolate  and  vireoked  through  the  tremendous  rain- 
storm. 

It  is  greatly  feared  that  the  hail  has  sadly  bruised 
as  well  as  severely  chilled  fruits  and  tender  vege- 
tables, as  well  as  battered  the  Roses  in  bud  as  well 
as  in  blossom.  But  surely  such  a  terrific  deluge  in 
so  short  a  time  has  done  something  to  rid  us  of 
the  greatest  pest  of  the  season  up  till  now  (the 
Apple  maggot),  that  has  riddled  our  trees  as  if  by  a 
charge  of  grapeshot.  If  so,  even  this  destructive 
storm  will  not  have  raged  in  vain.  D.  T.  F. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
June  2(5. 
The  display  of  summer  flowers  and  Orchids  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Victoria,  on  Tuesday  last,  was  contri- 
buted mainly  by  a  few  of  the  leading  nurserymen, 
the  exhibits  consisting  principally  of  herbaceous 
Pi\;onies,  Irises,  and  tuberous  Begonias.  It  is  a  pity 
more  uncommon  plants  were  not  exhibited,  as  used 
to  be  the  custom,  as  in  this  way  the  interest  in  the 
meetings  is  sustained. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  as^^under  :- 

Calochoetus  vbnustus  citeintts. — A  beauti- 
ful flower  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham. 
There  are  several  handsome  Mariposa  Lilies,  or 
Calochortus,  and  this  is  one  of  the;  best.  It  has  a 
large,  cup-shaped  flower,  the  colour  of  a  fine  shade 
of  yellow,  and  thickly  spotted  within  the  interior  at 
the  base,  each  segment  having  a  blotch  of  crimson. 
The  Calochorti  are  not  hard  to  grow  in  a  frame,  but 
will  not  live  out  everywhere. 

Daphniphyllum  glaucbscens. — A  Japanese 
shrub  that  will  be  valued  for  its  luxuriant.  Rhodo- 
dendron-like foliage,  its  bushy  habit,  and  its  reddish 
bark  and  leaf-stalks.  D.  viride  has  not  the  red 
tinge  so  marked  a  feature  of  glaucescens.  There 
are  large  bushes  of  it  in  the  Coombe  Wood  nursery 
of  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  there  it  can  be  seen  how  well 
it  is  suited  for  shrubbery  borders  owing  to  its  bushy 
and  vigorous  character  and  handsome  leafage.  From 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Edlalia  japonica  geacillima. — This  is  ap- 
propriately named,  as  nothing  in  this  class  of  plants 
could  be  more  graceful  or  beautiful.  Its  slender, 
narrow  foliage  bends  over  like  a  reed,  and  a  vigorous 
specimen,  isolated  on  a  lawn  or  by  the  side  of  a 
stream  in  the  garden,  must  be  a  delightful  picture. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  well-known  type,  it  grows 
when  well  situated  about  3  feet,  spreading  on  all 
sides,  as  its  habit  is  strong.  We  have  in  this  a 
noteworthy  addition  to  the  Eulalias.  From  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

C^SALPINIA  JAPONICA.— A  leguminous  shrub 
from  Japan,  and  belonging  to  a  genus  represented 
in  our  stoves  by  several  species.  The  spikes  of 
flowers  which  were  shown  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch 
were  cut  from  a  specimen  growing  in  the  open  in 
their  Coombe  Wood  nursery.  It  is  allowed  to  ramble 
over  sticks  in  a  fairly  exposed  position,  and  is 
found  quite  hardy.  Thus  we  have  here  a  hardy 
shrub  of  the  greatest  value,  as  the  pinnate  foliage 
is  as  elegant  as  that  of  the  False  Acacia,  and  a 
charming  contrast  to  the  flowers,  which  are  like 
those  of  Celsia  Arcturus  in  character,  about  the  size 
of  a  halfpenny,  and  of  the  clearest  yellow,  the  only 
other  colour  being  the  long-branched  reddish  sta- 
mens.   It  is  a  decided  acquirement. 

Rhododendkon  Hippolyta.— This  is  a  hybrid 


between  the  Sumatran  R.  multicolor  Curtisi  and  R. 
Queen  of  the  Yellows.  It  has  a  truss  of  bloom 
about  as  large  as  that  of  the  last-named  and  similar 
to  it  in  size,  but  of  a  brilliant  carmine  shade,  of  good 
form,  and  well  displayed.  From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons. 

Rose  Steiped  Beibb.— This  does  not  appear  to 
be  half  so  beautiful  as  the  common  Dog  Rose  of  the 
hedgerow,  but  it  is  hard  to  judge  of  a  flower  when 
only  a  cut  bloom  or  two  on  short  stalks  is  shown. 
From  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain,  WestweU  Vicarage, 
Ashford. 

Epidendeum  atbo-puepueeum  Randi.— This 
was  exhibited  both  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
Dorking,  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Tautz,  of  Shepherd's  Bush. 
It  is  a  good  variety,  the  leaves  narrow,  deep  green, 
and  the  pseudo-bulbs  rich  brown.  The  spike  carries 
several  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  brown, 
margined  with  green;  the  lip  white,  and  on  the 
front  lobe  richly  stained  with  crimson. 

Delphinium  FigABO.— A  rich  blue  semi-double 
Larkspur,  the  centre  of  a  reddish  colour.  It  has  a 
bold,  handsome  spike.  From  Messrs.  Kelway  and 
Sons,  Langport. 

D.  Bassanio.— This  is  of  a  brilliant  gentian-blue, 
the  centre  white.  We  have  not  often  seen  such  a 
colour  as  this,  except  in  the  Gentians.  From  Messrs. 
Kelway. 

Pelaegonium  Spotted  Beauty.  — A  large- 
flowered  variety  of  considerable  beauty,  the  pink 
flowers  being  spotted  with  a  reddish  colour.  From 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 

P.  Ambassadeess.  —  A  useful  addition  to  the 
charming  fancy  class ;  the  flowers  of  an  attractive 
soft  pink  colour,  the  centre  white.  From  Mr.  C. 
Turner. 

To  the  following  Paeonies,  all  from  Messrs.  Kel- 
way and  Sons : — 

Lady  Caeeington.— A  double-flowered  variety 
of  a  lovely  blush  tint ;  very  large. 

Maeie  Kelway.— This  is  also  double ;  the  flowers 
pink  with  a  few  yellow  petals;  it  is  large,  full,  and 
handsome. 

Agnes  Maey.— This  is  a  striking  double  flower, 
the  guard  petals  large,  flesh-coloured,  and  with  a 
crowd  of  thread-like  yeUow  segments,  the  large 
petals  in  the  centre  being  also  of  a  blush  tint. 

Miss  Sal  way.— This  is  a  double  variety  of  the 
palest  yellow  colour;  it  is  full,  and  of  exceUent 
shape. 

Cyclop.— This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  double 
Pa;onies  in  its  line  of  colour ;  it  is  very  full,  and  of 
the  deepest  blood-red  shade  imaginable. 

Miss  Bbice.— A  beautiful  double  flower,  the 
guard  petals  brilliant  rose-pink  with  white  inner 
petals,  and  the  centre  petals  broad,  large,  and  also 
pink. 

Habdy  flowees  were  especially  fine,  particularly 
the  Irises  and  Pseonies.  A  great  bank  of  Pa;onies 
and  Irises,  Delphiniums,  and  double  and  single 
Pyrethrums  came  from  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons, 
Langport.  Amongst  the  Pa;onies  well  worth  noticing 
were,  besides  those  certificated,  the  following: 
Dunni,  a  lovely  deep  crimson  single  variety,  the 
colour  very  rich;  Lady  Bramwell,  of  a  brilliant 
pink  shade  and  quite  double;  Dircyllis,  single 
carmine,  the  stamens  yellow;  and  Sencadia,  a 
very  rich  rose  single  form.  Indeed,  the  single 
varieties  we  admire  quite  as  much  as  those  with 
double  flowers,  as  the  colours  are  bnlliant  and 
the  form  graceful.  Abotis,  double  white,  with  an 
occasional  shade  of  pink,  is  also  a  useful  vanety. 
There  was  not  a  bad  variety  amongst  the  whole 
coUection.  The  same  firm  also  had  Gaillardia 
Hero  rich  yeUow  and  red ;  and  G.  Sirius,  a  self 
yeUow.  Amongst  the  Delphiniums,  Banquo,  deep 
blue,  and  those  certificated  showed  how  much  this 
charming  flower  is  improving  under  cultivation 
The  same  firm  showed  also  a  bunch  of  the  beautitul 
vellow  Lupinus  arboreus,  a  hardy  flower  not  often  seen. 
A  silver-gilt  medal  was  given.  Mr.  James  Walker, 
of  Whitton,  received  a  similar  award  for  his 
splendid  display  of  Irises  and  Pa;onies,  with  a  few 
miscellaneous  things.  The  Irises  were  mostly  of  the 
Spanish   class,    and  amongst    the    most    striking 
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varieties  were  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  rich  yellow ; 
Bilderdyk,  deep  blue,  the  lip  richly  blotched ; 
Canary  Bird,  brilliant  yellow ;  Blanche  Superbe, 
white,  with  a  bold  deep  yellow  central  band  on  the 
lip  of  the  fall.  Such  kinds  as  these  should  be 
largely  grown  in  gardens,  and  with  them  the 
beautiful  English  kinds.  Gladiolus  The  Bride  was 
also  exhibited  in  excellent  condition. 

Mr,  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  had  a  silver  medal 
for  a  large  and  representative  display  of  hardy 
flowers.  The  bunches  of  Iceland  Poppies  in  the 
several  varieties — white,  sulphur,  yellow,  and  orange- 
scarlet — show  what  gay  things  these  are,  and  their 
increasing  popularity  shows  their  great  worth.  One 
named  Papaver  nudicaule  snlphureum  is  of  a  soft 
sulphur  shade.  There  was  a  large  mass  of  the  true 
Chrysanthemum  maximum,  with  white  flowers  like 
those  of  the  Ox-eye  Daisy,  Aarieties  of  Lilium  par- 
dalinum,  umbellatum  or  davuricum,  and  the 
strongly  scented  Martagon.  Chrysanthemum  semi- 
duplex  is  a  white  semi-double  flower,  and' on  that 
account  valuable;  the  blue-flowered  Triteleia  laxa; 
different  kinds  of  Psaonies,  and  the  quaint  Morina 
longipetala  were  included.  Pieony  Philomele,  a 
double  variety  with  pink  guard  petals  and  a  white 
thread-like  central  petal,  and  Gaillardias  deserve  a 
note.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  had 
Pfeonies  in  several  varieties,  and  an  interesting  dis- 
play of  alpine  flowers ;  Mme.  Verneille,  white, 
double;  Mme.  Calot,  blush;  Mme.  Lebon,  rich 
crimson  ;  and  Jeanne  d'Arc,  guard  petals  pink,  those 
in  the  centre  yellow  with  a  tinge  of  blush,  were 
the  finest  varieties  of  Pieony.  The  same  firm  also 
had  the  pink  and  white  Dianthus  Grievei,  a  cross 
between  D.  barbatus  and  D.  alpinus  ;  a  well-grown 
plant  of  Phyteumacomosum.the  carmine  Epilobium 
obcordatum.  Thymus  serpyllnm  coccineum,  crimson, 
a  mass  of  flowers ;  T  s.  album,  pure  white,and  Mimulus 
radicans,  dwarf,  bronzy  leaves,  and  white  and  blue- 
violet-like  flowers,  very  pretty.  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson, 
Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  showed  an  Anemone, 
allied  to  A.  poljaathos,  the  flower  white  with 
black  anthers,  and  about  as  large  as  a  halfpenny; 
the  stems  slender  and  tall ;  also  a  Campanula 
of  the  carpatica  character  called  G.  F.  Wilson, 
the  flowers  deep  blue,  distinctly  bell-shaped,  and 
freely  produced,  the  growth  dense  and  neat ;  and 
also  cut  flowers  of  the  delicate  blue-coloured  Jlilla 
laxa  and  Cereus  Alice  Wilson,  a  splendid  new  Cac- 
tus, the  flower  very  large  and  resplendent  in  its 
scarlet  colour,  flamed  with  a  purplish  shade  in  the 
centre  segments;  the  stamens  white. 

A  most  interesting  exhibit  was  the  Shirley  Poppies, 
from  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Croydon.  The  flowers  have 
been,  by  careful  culture,  raised  from  the  wild  field 
Poppy.  The  soft  pinks,  deep  reds,  and  brilliant 
scarlets  are  delightful,  but  there  are  intermediate 
shades  of  all  kinds  ;  the  frail  beauty  of  the  Poppy  is 
charming  as  here  seen. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  k  Co.,  of  Forest  Hill,  were 
awarded  a  silver  medal  for  a  fine  bank  of  single  and 
double- flowered  tuberous  Begonias,  showing  that 
there  is  still  no  check  yet  to  the  development  of  this 
flower,  and  also  showing  that  the  interest  in  it  is  as 
great  as  ever.  Amongst  the  single  varieties.  Mon- 
arch, crimson-rose :  Celeste,  a  delightful  pink  flower  ; 
Mrs.  Petch,  white  margined  with  scarlet ;  Guards- 
man, brilliant  scarlet;  and  Empress  Victoria,  a  deli- 
cate salmon,  were  the  best,  and  the  double  varieties, 
Lord  Loughborough,  scarlet,  and  fimbriata  rosea, 
salmon-pink,  are  great  additions.  Messrs.  H.  Can- 
nell  and  Sons,  of  Swanley,  also  showed  tuberous 
Begonias  of  great  merit.  Plants  of  Carnation  Gloire 
de  Nancy,  pure  white  and  very  fragrant,  came  from 
Messrs.  C.  Collins  and  Sons,  Cumberland  Park  Nur- 
series, Willesden. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  had  a  collection 
of  Pelargoniums  ;  the  plants  were  well  grown  and  a 
mass  of  bloom,  and  the  zonal  Pelargonium  inqui- 
nans,  an  interesting  plant,  was  sent  from  the  gardens 
at  Chiswiok. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  exhibited  a  group  principally  of 
shrubs.  There  were  varieties  of  Acer  palmatum, 
Esoallonia  exoniensis,  deep  green  foliage  and  pinky 
white  flowers ;  Weigela  rosea  Looymansi  aurea, 
yellow  foliage ;  Raphiolepis  ovata,  Kohinia  hispida, 
large  deep  pink  flowers ;  P;conia  Artimese,  rich  pink, 


double ;  Esoallonia  macrantha  sanguinea,  smaP 
shining  green  leaves  and  deep  red  flowers  ;  Philesia 
buxifolia ;  Ela^agnus  pungens  variegata,  green  mar- 
gined with  yellow;  the  yellow-leaved  Ligustrum 
vulgare  aureum  ;  Juniperus  virginiana  alba  spica, 
tipped  with  a  silvery  white  colour;  and  Veronica 
Girdwoodiana,  the  flowers  rich  blue  and  the  growth 
rather  rigid.  The  same  firm  also  exhibited  green- 
house Rhododendrons,  the  result  of  crosses  with  R. 
Taylori  and  Teysmanni.  Portia,  pale  yellow,  and 
.Juliet,  chrome-yellow,  were  excellent  additions. 

Orchids  were  fairly  numerous.  Messrs.  H.  Low 
and  Co,,  Clapton,  were  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  a 
group  of  much  interest,  including  some  excellent 
varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossise.  There  were  several 
specimens  of  the  new,  but  now  comparatively  com- 
mon Cypripedium  bellatnlum,  Vanda  Rosburghi, 
pale  brown  sepals  and  petals,  silvery  reverse,  and  rosy 
lilac  lip  ;  V.  teres,  Dendrobium  Bensoniie.  the  yel- 
low D.  Cambridgeanum,  the  pure  white  Phalajnop- 
sis  grandiflora,  and  the  brilliant  D.  suavissimum. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Dorking,  showed  an  im- 
ported clump  of  Dendrobium  Bensoniie  one  mass  of 
bloom,  and  plants  of  the  magnificent  crimson  Bull's 
Blood  variety  of  Masdevallia  Harryana,  also  an 
almost  pure  white  Miltonia  vexillaria,  the  lip  very 
large ;  Thunia  nivalis,  purest  white,  sepals  and 
petals  narrow,  and  the  lip  comparatively  small ; 
Cattleya  Mossia;  Reineckiana,  white,  the  lip  freckled 
with  purple,  and  golden  colour  in  the  throat,  and 
C.  Warneri,  very  rich  in  colour.  Mr.  F.  G.  Tautz, 
Studley  House,  Hammersmith,  had  the  interesting, 
but  scarcely  attractive,  Ornithocephalusgrandiflorus, 
which  has  on  medium  sized  spikes  small  white 
flowers,  deep  green  at  the  base  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  ;  it  is  also  sweet-scented.  An  excellent  form 
of  Cattleya  Aclandia?  was  exhibited,  and  a  specimen 
of  the  pretty  pinky  magenta-coloured  Saccolabium 
Rheedi.  Mr.  T.  R.  White,  Drayton  A'illa,  Winch- 
more  Hill,  had  a  good  specimen  of  Brassia  caudata, 
the  flowers  pale  brown  and  white,  and  with  long 
tails— hence  the  name. 

Mr.  Ross,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Macleay,  Pendell 
Court,  Bletchingley,  sent  the  interesting  Aristolochia 
trilobata  and  A.  ornithocephala.  It  would  be  well 
it  a  few  more  such  uncommon  plants  were  shown. 
The  first  of  the  two  is  very  free,and,  like  a  Nepenthes, 
the  lid  has  a  long  tail,  and  the  leaf  is  thrice  divided. 
The  other  is  a  remarkable  plant,  the  lip  about  10 
inches  in  breadth,  creamy  white,  ribbed  and  spotted 
with  dull  brown ;  the  pouch  is  extended  and  the  beak 
yellow,  lined  and  blotched  with  brown. 

Fruit  — Of  this  there  was  scarcely  any.  Mr.  C. 
Ross,  Welford  Park  Gardens,  Newbury,  had  a  white 
Grape  called  Mrs.  Eyre,  a  seedling  from  Black 
Monukka.  It  somewhat  resembled  this  Grape ;  the 
flesh  firm,  juicy,  and  agreeable.  Laxton's  Noble, 
King  of  the  Earlies,  and  other  early  Strawberries 
came  from  the  Chiswick  gardens,  and  Ijaxton's 
Noble  from  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt.  Laxton's 
Noble  is  a  wonderful  cropper,  the  fruits  large,  crim- 
son, and  handsome. 

Council  meeting. — A  report  was  read  from  the 
sub-committee  of  council  in  regard  to  the  arrange- 
ments for  1880,  and  it  was  decided  to  give  publicity 
to  the  following  notice  :  — 

Tliat  tlic  council,  having  now  in  hand  the  composition  of 
the  fruit  -and  floral  committees  for  13S0,  would  he  ylad  to 
receive  anv  siigge9tion.s  from  the  general  hody  of  Fellow.s  aa 
to  any  Fellows  whom  tljey  may  consider  cligihle  to  serve  on 
either  committee. 

Letters  of  thanks  were  read  from  the  Royal  Society, 
Linnean  Society,  and  Society  of  Antiquaries  for 
the  contributions  of  flowers  and  foliage  plants  sent 
on  the  occasion  of  their  respective  annual  soirrex. 
A  letter  from  the  society's  solicitors  was  read,  pro- 
mising that  the  new  bye-laws,  duly  revised,  should 
be  put  before  the  council  within  a  fortnight. 


We  understand  that  the  medal  will  be  offered  for 
the  best  collection  of  botanical  specimens. 


Royal  Botanic  Society  of   London.— The 

council  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,in  communicat- 
ing with  the  secretary  of  the  National  Co-operative 
Flower  Show,  states — 

That  although  it  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  the 
society  ti)  ofTer  or  award  mcdiils  or  prizes  other  than  at  its 
own  exhibitions,  and  has  neverdone  so,  yet,  in  consideration 
of  the  si)ecial  features  of  your  national  festiv.al  and  exhibi- 
tion, the  fci.cietv  will  bo  pleased  to  add  one  of  Its  bron?:o 
medals  to  your  list  of  prizes. 


ALEXANDRA  PALACE  ROSE  SHOW. 
The  Rose  season  has  commenced,  and  was  inaugu- 
rated on  Wednesday  last  by  an  exhibition  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace,  where,  considering  it  is  only  the 
end  of  June,  there  was  a  fair  display.  It  is,  however, 
too  early  a  date  to  get  together  an  exhibition  of  any 
extent,  and  especially  so  in  this  backward  season, 
while  the  dull  weather  of  the  last  few  days  has  not 
tended  to  improve  matters.  There  were  a  few 
varieties  shown  in  true  exhibition  form,  and 
amongst  them  were  the  charming  La  France,  that 
is  as  popular  as  ever,  and  the  now  almost  as  well 
known,  but  yet  newer  Madame  de  Watteville  and 
Ulrioh  Brunner,  two  varieties  that  seem  destined 
to  hold  the  highest  places  in  the  list  of  exhibition 
Roses.  Marechal  Niel  was  also  in  good  character. 
Judging  from  this  first  show,  we  anticipate  a  season 
by  no  means  disappointing.  The  flowers  were  dis- 
played to  the  best  possible  advantage  in  the  centre 
transept,  and  amongst  the  numerous  blooms  were 
a  few  of  surprising  merit,  though  some  appeared  to 
have  suffered  from  the  heavy  rains  and  storms 
which  we  have  experienced  lately.  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  won  the  first  prize  for  the 
best  forty-eight  varieties,  distinct,  showing  flowers 
of  excellent  size,  finish,  and  colour,  the  second  award 
going  to  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  with  Mr. 
W.  Rumsey,  of  Waltham  Cross,  third.  We  give  all 
the  prize-winners  here,  as  the  flowers  were,  on  the 
whole,  extremely  good.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were 
again  in  the  first  place  for  twenty-four  Hybrid 
Perpetual  blooms,  the  second  award  going  again  to 
Mr.  Charles  Turner.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four 
Tea  Roses,  Mr.  George  Prince,  Oxford,  was  first, 
with  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  H.  Burch,  of  Peterborough, 
second ;  and  Mr.  Prince  was  also  first  for  twelve 
Tea  Roses,  the  second  prize  being  won  by  Mr.  G. 
Piper,  Uckfield. 

In  the  amateurs'  section,  the  best  thirty-six 
blooms  were  put  up  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd,  of  Bath, 
the  second  being  Mr.  J.  Brown,  of  Reigate.  The 
first-named  exhibitor  was  also  the  most  successful 
in  the  class  for  twenty-four  flowers.  The  best 
bloom  in  the  exhibition  was  shown  by  Rev.  G.  King, 
Madington  Vicarage,'  Cambridge,  and  was  a  beau, 
tiful  specimen  of  La  France,  the  colour  and  form 
excellent.  The  Marechal  Niel  Roses  shown  by  Rev. 
J.  R.  Burnside,  of  Chipping  Campden,  were  charm- 
ing in  colour  and  quality ;  he  was  well  placed  first, 
the  second  prize-winners  being  Messrs.  Harkness 
Bros.,  of  Bedale,  Yorkshire.  The  Lady  Alice  va- 
riety, which  has  been  so  much  admired  this  season 
for  its  delicacy  of  tint,  was  well  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  who  had  twelve  good  blooms  of  it, 
Mr.  Budd  following  with  Alba  rosea,  Mr.  Rumsey 
staging  Violette  Bouyer.  For  the  best  twelve 
flowers  of  that  glorious  dark  Rose,  Marie  Baumann, 
Messrs.  Turner,  Paul,  and  Rumsey  were  the  prin- 
cipal prize-winners.  Mr.  Brown  had  the  finest  pink- 
coloured  flowers. 

The  miscellaneous  exhibits  comprised  an  excellent 
group  of  plants  from  Mr.  B  S.  Williams,  of  Hol- 
loway,  containing  fine  Orchids  and  Ferns.  Messrs. 
Hooper  and  Co.,  of  Covent  Garden,  showed  Gloxi- 
nias, Caladiums,  &c. ;  and  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son, 
of  llighgate,  had  miscellaneous  plants.  Mr.  May, 
of  Edmonton,  staged  a  splendid  collection  of  Ferns 
in  pots.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  showed 
a  fine  group  of  pot  Roses ;  and  there  were  many 
other  exhibits,  including  a  good  group  from  Mr. 
William  Colchester,  of  Ipswich.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of 
Tottenham,  had  a  tasteful  group  of  hardy  flowers, 
the  Iceland  Poppies  being  especially  gay. 


The  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — A  meeting 
of  the  committee  took  place  at  the  Caledonian 
Hotel,  Adelphi,  W.C  ,  on  the  22nd  inst,  Mr.  George 
Deal  presiding.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
having  been  read,  the  hon.  secretary  announced  that 
the  sum  of  .t40  had  been  contributed  during  the 
past  week,  £12  lOs.  of  which  amount  had  been  sent 
by  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  local  secretary  for  Bury  St. 
Edmunds.    Some  descassion  ensued  on  a  letter  of 
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inqniry  from  a  local  secretary,  with  the  result  that 
the  committee  laid  down  two  important  principles, 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  meet  with  general  approval. 
The  first  is :  That  any  local  secretary  obtaining  in 
small  sums  the  amount  of  £5  in  any  one  financial 
year  shall  have  a  vote  for  every  such  amount  so  ob- 
tained, but  it  is  not  inclusive  of  any  annual  dona- 
tions or  annual  subscriptions.  The  second  is :  That 
in  the  case  of  donations  from  local  associations, 
corporate  bodies  or  individuals,  such  donations  will 
accumulate  year  by  year,  and  when  the  sum  of  £5 
is  reached  it  shall  be  counted  as  a  life  subscription 
and  carry  a  vote  accordingly.  Some  addition  to 
Role  2  being  considered  necessary,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  committee  recommend  that  Kule  2  be 
amended  at  the  ensuing  annual  meeting  as  follows  : 
Line  3,  to  add,  "  in  private,  public,  and  market  gar- 
dens," so  that  the  new  reading  will  be,  "  foremen 
in  private,  public,  and  market  gardens."  It  should 
be  stated  that  the  committee  bring  forward  this  ad- 
dition in  order  to  widen  the  basis  of  the  institution, 
many  persons  having  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  market  gardening  element  in  particular  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefits  of  the  fund.  Due  notice  of 
this  recommendation  will  be  given  in  the  notice 
convening  the  meeting  in  compliance  with  the  regu- 
lation set  forth  in  the  last  rale. 


TULIPS  AT  MANCHESTER. 
The  Talip  growers  held  their  annual  flower  show  at 
Manchester  on  June  '\  and,  as  is  now  usual,  in  the 
exhibition  house  of  the  Manchester  liotanical  and 
Horticultural  Society  at  Old  Trafford.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  exhibition  was  confined  mainly  to  flowers 
grown  in  Manchester  and  its  suburbs.  There  were 
a, few  flowers  from  Wakefield,  but  Manchester  and 
Stockport  contributed  the  main  part.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Horner's  best  flowers  were  over  before  the  9th, 
and  he  could  not  compete,  and  Mr.  James  Thurston, 
of  Cardiff,  was  also  absent.  The  ircidences  of 
the  season  had  been  against  a  good  head  of  bloom. 
What  with  hot  Ecorching  sunny  weather  one  day, 
and  on  the  next  a  low  temperature,  biting  winds 
and  frost,  it  was  impossible  that  the  flowers  could 
show  themselves  in  their  best  form.  But  all  who 
could  exhibit  did  their  best,  with  the  result  that 
there  was,  as  usual,  an  interesting  and  instructive 
display. 

'Jhat  curious  feature  in  the  physiology  of  the 
florists'  Tulips,  viz.,  the  almost  invariable  rule  that 
florists'  Tulips  take  the  self  or  breeder  form  in  the 
seedling  state,  is  not  sufficiently  understood.  I  pre- 
sume they  are  called  "  breeders,"  because  they  have 
not  yet  shown  their  true  character;  and  season  after 
season  as  thev  are  grown,  now  one  and  now  another, 
in  no  order  of  rank  or  age,  will  rectify  or  break,  as  it 
is  called,  into  either  feathered  or  flamed  flowers, 
or  some  mixed  attempt  at  either ;  and  to  quote 
from  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner :  — 

It  is  strange  that  the  breeder  or  mother  colour  is  not 
simply  driven  or  collected  into  beautiful  markings  on 
the  ;rectified  petals,  but  that  it  disappears  from  the 
flowers  altogether,  as  a  mist  or  veil  lifted  oft'.  The  base 
colour  floods  the  whole  flower  with  its  pure  white  or 
yellow,  and  a  new  and  marvellous  colour  strikes  in  to 
feather  or  flame  the  petals. 

It  is  not  that  the  Tulip  loses  in  vigour  of  consti- 
tution by  becoming  rectified,  but  growers  say  that 
the  growth  is  rarely  so  tall  as  in  the  breeder  state. 
Some  of  the  self-coloured  breeders  are  indescribably 
beautiful  in  colour,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
roses  and  bybkemens  ;  the  former  is  an  especially 
attractive  division,  whether  in  the  breeder  or  broken 
stages. 

There  are  three  main  divisions  of  rectified  Tulips, 
the  bizarres,  the  roses,  and  the  bybloemens.  The 
bizarre  has  a  ground  colour  of  yellow,  and  the 
markings  are  black,  red,  and  varying  shades  of 
brown.  The  roses  and  bybloemens  alike  have 
white  grounds  ;  the  former  are  marked  with  rose- 
red  or  scarlet;  the  latter  have  markings  of  some 
shade  of  purple,  from  light  lilac  or  pale  mauve  to 
all  but  black,  and  it  is  considered  the  most  diftloult 
one  of  all  in  good  flowers.  Bat  each  of  these  divi- 
sions is  made  to  form  two  subdivisions,  one  com- 
posed of  feathered  and  the  other  of  flamed  flowers, 
regulated  by  the  maikings  upon  the  petals.     Either 


the  markings  are  laid  on  in  varying  styles  of  pen- 
cilling round  the  edge  only  of  the  petals  when  it 
is  a  feathered  flower,  or  this  pencilling  is  joined  by 
bold  beams  of  colour,  that  rise  like  fire-flashes  up 
the  petal  centre  and  strike  into  the  pencilling  of 
the  rays  with  their  sharp  tongues.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  a  feathered  flower  will  always  bear 
this  character ;  it  makes  offsets  yearly  and  so  re- 
produces itself,  but  the  following  year  the  flowering 
bulb  may  show  the  flamed  character.  In  like 
manner,  a  flamed  flower  may  the  following  season 
be  revealed  in  the  form  of  a  feathered  variety. 

In  judging  Tulips,  the  work  is  done  according  to 
certain  well  understood  and  to  some  extent  un- 
written rules  that  are  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  by  word  of  mouth  and  practice.  The 
feathering  round  the  petals  should  not  "skip" — 
that  is,  break  off  at  any  point  before  it  naturally 
ceases  at  the  base,  nor  the  flame  be  thin,  undecided, 
scratchy,  or  insufficient  to  strike  the  feather.  The 
base  of  the  flower  must  be  pure  white  in  a  rose  or 
byblcemen,  and  yellow  in  the  case  of  a  bizarre,  and 
the  stamens  surmounted  by  the  black  anthers  be 
pure  also.  The  property  of  purity  is  a  very  import- 
ant one,  and  it  has  been  gained  after  very  many 
years  of  careful  work  with  seedlings.  Purity  gives  a 
life  and  vivacity  to  the  bloom.  A  perfect  flower 
has  six  petals  with  an  anther  to  each ;  flowers  have 
been  seen  with  only  four  petals,  and  some  with  as 
many  as  eight.  The  petals  are  required  to  be  broad, 
smooth  on  the  edge,  as  level  as  possible  on  the  top, 
and  of  fine  polished  surface  and  substance,  and  so 
bending  upwards  from  the  base  as  to  first  form  a 
good  shoulder.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  leading 
points  considered  in  judging  Tulips. 

A  stand  of  twelve  dissimilar  varieties  is  invari- 
ably the  largest  class  at  a  Tulip  show,  and  it  must 
contain  one-third  part  bizarres,  two  feathered  and 
two  flamed;  one-third  of  roses,  and  one-third  of 
bybloemens,  similarly  divided.  The  same  vaiitty  is 
frequently  shown  both  feathered  and  flamed.  At 
JIanchester  the  first  prize  in  this  class,  generally 
regarded  as  the  cup,  was  awarded  to  an  old  grower 
at  Stockport,  Mr.  Alderman  Woolley,  who  exhibited 
the  following:  bizarres,  feathered— Sir  J.  Paxton 
and  Sir  Sidney  Smith ;  flamed— Dr.  Hardy  and  Sir 
J.  Paxton;  rose  feathered  —  Heroine  and  Mabel; 
flamed— Mabel  and  Triomphe  Royale;  byblcemens, 
feathered— King  of  the  Universe  and  Jeannette; 
flamed— Chancellor  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 
The  second  prize  lot  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Wood,  Royton, 
showed  some  variation  from  this,  and  consisted  of 
bizarres,  feathered— Sir  J.  Paxton  and  Masterpiece ; 
and  flamed,  the  same  varieties ;  roses,  feathered- 
Modesty  and  Mabel;  flamed— Mabel  and  Lady 
Catherine  Gordon  ;  bybloemens,  feathered— Bessie 
and  Talisman ;  flamed— Friar  Tuck  and  Talisman. 
In  these  two  stands  we  get  a  fair  representation  of 
the  leading  Tulips  in  cultivation.  The  feathered 
Talips  make  a  pretty  class,  and  there  is  always  one 
for  three  varieties,  one  of  each.  Mr.  Alderman 
Woolley  was  placed  first  with  bizarre,  Typo ;  rose, 
Alice;  and  byblcemen,  Adonis.  The  best  three 
flamed  came  from  Mr.  A.  Fearnley,  of  Lowton,  and 
consisted  of  bizarre.  Sir  J.  Paxton;  rose,  Mabel; 
and  bybloemen.  Maid  of  Orleans. 

There  are  also  classes  for  the  breeder  Tulips,  the 
largest  for  six.  As  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  self 
state  they  are  neither  feathered  nor  flamed,  and 
so  a  stand  of  half  a  dozen  contains  two  of  each 
division.  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  Stakehill  House, 
Castleton,  was  the  winner  of  the  first  prize.  And  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  he  has  the  finest  collection 
of  breeder  Tulips  in  the  world.  His  flowers  were 
bizarres  two  seedlings,  roses  Miss  B.  Coutts  and 
Mr.  Barlow,  byblcemens  Glory  of  Stakehill  and 
George  Hardwick.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
breeders  whose  names  are  given  will  break  into 
rectified  form  of  the  same  varieties  when  their  time 
comes.  Mr.  Barlow  also  had  the  best  three  breeders, 
one  of  each  class. 

It  used  to  be  thought,  and  still  is  thought,  by 
some  having  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  Tulip 
that  means  can  be  adopted  to  force  the  breeder 
Tulips  into  the  broken  state.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Homer, 
who  has  studied  the  physiology  of  the  Tulip  more 


than  any  other  living  man,  states  with  the  authority 
of  a  long  experience  : — 

When  they  will  break,  and  how  to  break  them,  no 
one  knows,  or  ever  will  know.  It  is  hidden  in  the 
silent  mystery  of  the  flower's  nature.  Many  coaxings 
and  many  hardships,  many  bribes  and  tortures  have 
failed  to  elicit  it.  Eccentric  experiments  have  been 
made  with  different  results  and  no  revelations.  Change 
of  soil,  and  especially  of  locality,  seem  to  do  some- 
thing, perhaps  more  than  anything,  towards  rectifying 
breeders,  but  all  is  uncertain,  and  every  result  past 
anticipating.  All  this  makes  the  work  wonderfully 
interesting.  The  foliage  shows  long  before  the  bud 
colours.  A  mottling  and  streaking  with  lighter  green, 
the  habit  of  rectified  Tulips,  and  a  certain  sign  that 
such  a  bulb,  whether  it  flower  that  year  or  not,  has 
passed  from  the  transient  to  the  permanent  stage  of 
its  existence. 

It  is  the  invariable  custom  at  a  Tulip  show  to 
select  from  the  whole  exhibition  a  few  of  the  best 
flowers,  and  they  are  denominated  premier  blooms. 
At  Manchester  the  premier  feathered  flower  was 
bybtemen  King  of  the  Universe,  the  premier 
flamed  flower  bizarre  Sir  J.  Paxton,  the  premier 
breeder  byblcemen  Glory  of  Stakehill. 

Thirty  years  ago  several  collections  of  the  florist's 
Tulips  were  grown  about  London,  and  also  at 
Hampton,  Staines,  Slough,  &c.  It  is  said  there  is  a 
collection  at  Great  Gearies,  but  excepting  that  it 
would  be  diflicult  to  find  one  within  fifty  miles  of 
London.  A  revival  of  the  Tulip  in  the  south  is 
urgently  needed,  but  time  alone  will  show  if  the 
Tulip  is  destined  once  more  to  be  generally  grown 
in  the  metropolitan  county.  R.  D. 

Law. 

THE  NON-GUARANTEE  CLAUSE. 
Reynolds  r.  Wrench  &  Sons. 
This  case,  which  involved  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  the  non-guarantee  clause  used  by  whole- 
sale seedsmen,  came  on  in  the  Court  of  Appeal 
before  Lord  Esher  and  Lords  Justices  Lindley  and 
Lopes  on  the  21st  inst.  It  was  an  appeal  by  the 
defendants  from  the  refusal  of  the  Divisional  Court 
(confirming  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Denman) 
to  allow  their  counterclaim  against  Mrs.  Reynolds 
for  damages  claimed  under  the  circumstances  re- 
ported in  The  Garden,  April  2S  (p.  SPfl).  The 
court  dismissed  the  appeal,  and  the  question  is 
now,  therefore,  finally  decided,  unless  the  defen- 
dants take  the  case  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which,  it 
is  understood,  it  is  not  their  intention  of  doing. 
The  clause  has  now  been  upheld  by  every  Court 
before  which  it  has  been  argued. 
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' '  BuUelin  of  MisccllMieous  Information,"  Kew. 

"An  Ess.iy  on  Food  Reform."  By  H.  S.  Salt.  London: 
Wm.  Beeves,  1S5,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

"  Flower  Gardening  for  Amateurs."  By  Lewis  Castle. 
London  :  Swan,  Sonnenscnein  ft  Co.,  Paternotter  Square. 

Names    of    plants.— ir.     ir.  — Clematis    florida.—— 

I'    T    /'.  — Oncidium   Cardnerianmu. 11'.  M.—l,  Aeridea 

crassifolium  ;  2,  Cattleya  Forbesi ;  3,  Odontoglossum  Eger- 

toni,  material  very  poor. II'.  ifoi-nson.— 1,  Dendrobium 

thyrsiflorum  ;   2,    Acineta    Humboldti. Oco.      I('a».— 1, 

Linaria  Cymbalaria  ;  2,  Medicago  sp.,  send  when  in  fruit ;  3, 

Reseda  luteola  (common  Mignonette). ft.  .1/.— Stauntonia 

latifolia. 11'.  F.  -A  very  tine  form  of  Odontoglossum  eirr- 

hoaum,  but  not  dark  enough  for  the  variety  you  name. 

T.  H.  A.H.-  Olearia  Gunni. F.  T.—\.  Adiautum  pedatum  ; 

''  A  macrophyllum ;  3,  Asplenium  Belangeii ;  4,  Blechnum 

longifoliiun. M.  T.—\,  Cattleya  Morganire,  and  2,  a  very 

fine  variety  of  C.  Sanderiana.-rdo.— 1,  Aerides  virens  ;2,  A. 

Lobbi;  3,  Vanda  tricolor  Meleagria. -V.  Y.  Z.— 1,  Onoclea 

Fensibilis  ;  2,  Anchistea  virgtnica  ;  3,  Lastrea  GoWieana. 

(/.-Rhododendron  Falconeri.—  -  tl.  B.—l,  Aolus  gracilhma  ; 

2,Hovea  purpm-ea. K.  C.-Saxifragarotundifolia.— -/.  f. 

--1    Veronica  teucrium  var. /.  H.,  Balli.—\,  .i;thionema 

Krandiflorum  ;  2,  Lysimachia  thyr.-sitlora  ;  3,  Ixiohnon  tata- 

ricum E.  M.—l,  Saxifraga  Willkonimi  ;  2,  Saxifraga  caiS- 

pitosahirta;  3,  Saxifraga  hypnoldcs  leptophyUa  ;  4,  Saxifraga 
hypnoides  ;  5,  Laburnum  alpinum. 

"  The  Garden  "  Monthly  Parts.— W'"  Jourtwl  it 
pvhUshrd  in  neatly  hnund  MimUlil  Pails.  In  Has  .rorm  the 
colniind  plates  arc  best  prescrrtd,  and  it  is  lunsl  smlahle  Jar 
rtfircnn  prtrirms  to  the  issue  oi'llii  half-iiearljl  eolumes.  Price 
Is.  0'(.  ;  j'dst  free,  Is.  \)d. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.  -  W's 
journal  is  imWiahed  in  neattil  bound  Mantldij  Parts,  in  tclueli 
form  it  is  moat  suitable  for  rrfmnceprieinus  to  tlie  usue  of  the 
yearhl  volumes.    Price  id.  :  pott  free,  'id. 

'     London :  37,  ISoutliampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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WOODS  &  FORESTS. 

PRUNING. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  appeared  in  The 
Garden  of  late  for  and  against  the  practice  of 
pruning  forest  trees,  I  see  an  excellent  article  in 
the  issue  for  June  16  (p.  570)  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  quoted  from  the  Farmers'  Gazette. 
The  writer  does  not  give  his  name,  but  from 
first  to  last,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  article 
bears  the  marks  of  being  compiled  by  the  hand 
of  a  practical  man.  As,  for  instance,  the  writer 
says  : — 

The  season  at  which  all  pruning  should  beperfonned 
is  winter,  or  very  early  in  the  spring,  because  if  de- 
ferred until  the  roots  have  sent  a  supply  of  sap  all 
over  the  tree,  the  quantity  in  the  branches  to  be  lopped 
o3  will  be  lost. 

Now,  this  statement,  in  its  entirety,  is  rather 
sweeping.  No  doubt,  the  Oak,  Ash,  and  some 
others  will  stand  pruning  in  winter  or  early 
spring  with  impunity,  but  then,  again,  the  com- 
mon Sycamore,  which  is  one  of  our  best  trees 
both  for  ornament  and  utility,  cannot  be  pruned 
at  that  season  without  serious  injury  on  account 
of  bleeding,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Spanish  Chestnut,  Walnut,  Birch,  &c.  These 
trees  not  only  bleed  after  the  operation,  but  in 
some  cases  the  wound  refuses  to  heal  up,  and 
thus  lays  the  foundation  of  rot  and  decay.  I 
have  always  found  it  bEst  and  safest  to  prune 
this  class  of  trees  about  harvest,  and  in  writing 
upon  this  important  subject,  I  consider  it  best 
to  be  particular  ia  specifying  the  difference  thus 
indicated  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes.  It 
sometiuies  occurs  that  hands  can  be  spared  to 
carry  out  pruning  operations  in  winter  better 
than  at  any  other  period  during  the  year,  and 
in  cases  where  the  woods  and  plantations  are  of 
limited  extent,  and  chiefly  planted  for  ornament 
and  shelter,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  work 
done  and  all  branches  and  rubbish  removed 
before  the  hurry  of  the  spring  work  sets  in,  but 
if  the  trees  are  pruned  indiscrimiuately  much 
harm  is  the  result,  and  this  should  always 
be  guarded  against.  Trees  that  can  be  pruned 
in  winter  and  early  spring  can  likewise  be 
pruned  when  in  active  growth,  and  I  have 
never  seen  any  evU  results  follow  such  prac- 
tice, as  the  healing  process  commences  im- 
mediately after  the  branch  is  removed,  and 
there  is  less  risk  of  the  tree  producing  a  bundle 
of  suckers  at  the  place  where  the  branch  is  cut 
off  as  is  generally  the  case  after  winter  pruning. 
With  regard  to  the  loss  of  sap  in  a  branch  cut 


off  when  the  tree  is  in  active  grovrth,  this  is  a 
matter  of  minor  importance  in  comparison  to 
the  waste  of  sap  incurred  in  the  production  of 
useless  spray  produced  after  winter  pruning  ; 
and  as  such  spray  has  to  be  cut  off,  this  entails 
extra  labour  and  expense,  all  of  which  may  be 
save  by  summer  pruning.     The  writer  says: — 

The  plan  to  prune,  then,  and  it  is  one  "which  we  have 
invariably  pursued,  ia  to  do  a  little  at  a  time,  leaving 
the  tree  in  possession  of  as  many  of  its  top  branches 
as  you  can  consistently  with  the  required  length  of 
bole ;  but  the  pruner  is  not  to  go  regularly  upwards 
with  bis  operations,  but  he  is  to  take  out  first  the 
larger  branches,  leaving  the  smaller  ones  to  swell  out 
the  trunk,  which  in  their  turn  will  be  removed  when 
that  object  is  fultilled. 

This  implies  that  there  is  to  be  a  periodical 
system  of  pruning  carried  out,  always  removing 
the  larger  branches  along  the  stem,  and  although 
this  may  be  desirable  in  some  isolated  cases, 
yet  where  trees  are  grown  on  a  large  scale  for  I 
profit  it  is  too  expensive,  and  the  price  to  be 
realised  for  timber  as  a  general  rule  does  not 
sanction  such  practice.  Few  proprietors  are 
able  or  willing  to  pay  away  money  in  support  of 
a  system  that  will  not  yield  a  profit  after  paying 
ground  rent  and  incidental  expenses.  My 
practice  has  always  been  to  keep  the  tree  to  one 
stem  by  the  removal  of  superfluous  leaders  at 
the  top,  cutting  back  any  unwieldy  side 
branches  in  order  to  preserve  a  uniform  balance 
of  the  top,  and  removing  dead  stumps  from  the 
trunk  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  black  knot 
in  the  timber.  Thinning  should  then  be  con- 
ducted in  such  a  way  that  the  trees  prune  them- 
selves, and  as  practical  experience  and  observa- 
tion tell  us  that  the  cleanest  and  finest  of  timber 
can  be  produced  in  this  way,  the  periodical 
system  of  stem-pruning  is  only  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  time  and  capital.  Large  branches  can- 
not be  removed  from  the  stem  of  a  tree  to  any 
extent  without  reducing  the  leafage,  and  thereby 
impairing  the  functions  of  the  tree  in  the  for- 
mation of  timber,  but  when  the  larger  branches 
die  gradually  and  fall  to  the  ground  through 
confinement,  the  tree  receives  no  sudden  check 
to  its  growth  through  the  loss  of  leafage,  never 
gets  bark-bound,  nor  suffers  in  the  least  by  ex- 
posure. The  writer  is  perfectly  right  in  recom- 
mending that  little  be  done  at  a  time  and  the 
operation  repeated  often,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  cutting  back  a  branch  to  keep  it  within 
due  bounds,  perhaps  this  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  Nature's  system  of  pruning.  When  a  tree  is 
confined  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth  to  such 
an   extent  that  the   side    branches   lose   their 


vitality,  such  a  tree  is  always  deficient  in  roots, 
and  as  these  are  assigned  by  Nature  to  purvey 
food  to  build  up  and  support  the  stem,  they 
cannot  be  impaired  to  any  great  extent  without 
reducing  the  cubic  contents  of  the  trunk ;  there- 
fore, I  say  allow  the  young  plants  space  to 
furnish  both  root  and  branch,  and  cut  off  any 
rival  leaders.  In  making  these  remarks,  I  by 
no  means  despise  the  paper  alluded  to,  as  it 
contains  a  good  deal  of  sensible  matter,  and 
in  pointing  out  its  defects,  my  aim  is  to  direct 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  planting  and  man- 
aging plantations  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
the  largest  quantity  of  clean-grown  timber  at  the 
smallest  outlay  of  capital.        J.  B.  Webster. 


An  unusual  crop  of  Elm  seeds. — The  Elms 
are  very  common  about  here,  and  I  may  say  that 
I  have  never  noticed  on  them  such  a  crop  of  seeds 
as  this  year.  Early  in  spring  the  trees  assumed 
quite  an  unusual  reddish  grey  tint  which  has  only 
just  disappeared.  Probably  owing  to  the  number 
of  fruiting  bnds  the  leaves  seem  scarce,  and 
branches  are  only  partially  clothed,  especially  at 
the  top  of  large  trees.  Caterpillars  are  also  very 
numerous.  This  over-production  of  seed  has  become 
quite  a  nuisance  in  some  gardens.  The  Grass  in 
places  under  the  trees  was  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  seeds,  and  all  the  paths  required  a  daily 
sweeping  to  keep  them  clean.  In  dwelling-houses, 
as  soon  as  the  windows  were  open,  the  seeds  were 
flying  in  all  directions.  They  also  came  through 
the  sashes  of  the  greenhouses,  and  are  found  in 
the  axils  of  our  Vandas,  Bromeliads,  &c.,  where, 
unfortunately,  they  begin  to  spring  up. — T.  Sallieb, 
St.  6ermain-en-Laye. 

Pine  woods. — Pine  woods  possess  attractions 
of  a  peculiar  kind.  All  lovers  of  Nature  are  enrap- 
tured with  them,  and  there  is  a  grandeur  about 
them  which  is  felt  at  once  when  we  enter  them. 
Their  dark  verdure,  their  deep  shade,  their  lofty 
height,  and  their  branches,  which  are  ever  mysteri- 
ously murmuring  as  they  are  swayed  by  the  wind, 
render  them  singularly  solemn  and  sublime.  This 
expression  is  increased  by  the  hollow  reverberating 
interior  of  the  wood,  caused  by  its  clearness  and 
freedom  from  underbrush.  The  ground  beneath  is 
covered  by  a  matting  of  falling  leaves,  making  a 
smooth  brown  carpet,  that  renders  a  walk  within 
its  precincts  as  comfortable  as  in  a  garden.  The 
foliage  of  the  Pine  is  so  bard  and  durable  that  in 
summer  we  always  find  the  last  autumn's  crop  lying 
upon  the  ground  in  a  state  of  perfect  soundness, 
and  under  it  that  of  the  preceding  year  only  par- 
tially decayed.  The  foliage  of  two  summers,  there- 
fore, lies  upon  the  surface,  checking  the  growth  of 
humble  vegetation,  and  permitting  only  certain 
species  of  plants  to  flourish  with  vigour. 
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APPOINTED    BY    ROYAL   WABRANT 

HORTICULTURAL    BNQINBERa    TO    HER 

MAJESTY 


THE   QUEEN  AND  HIS   ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

THE    PRINCE    OF 

WALES. 


GREKN'S     PATENT    "SILENS     MESSOR"    &    "MULTUM     IN     PA.RVO" 

LAlffN     MOlffERS. 

Tiey  have  been  proved  to  be  the  Best,  and  have  carried  off  EVERT  HIGHEST  PBIZE  in  all  cases  of  competition. 

Every  one  is  guaranteed  to  give  entire  satisfaetion,  otherwise  it  may  be  returned  AT  ONCS  free  of  coat  to  the  purchaser. 

Thesa  Uowers  are  the 
"  Ke  Plus  TJltra  "  and 
"  Acme  "  of  perfec- 
tion of  all  Lawn 

Howeri 
•xtant 


These 
Mowers 
are 
the    "Ne 
Plus  Ultra" 
and  "Acme" 
of  perfection 
of  all  Lawn 
Howers  extant. 
No.  1  No.  2.  No.  3.  No  4. 

GBEFN'S    PATENT   OBASS   EDOE    CLIPPER,  a   most   handy   and   useful   machine  for   clipping   Borders, 
Verges,  Ac.  PRICE  36s. 

No-  2-    GREEN'S  PATENT  "SILENS  MESSOR"   LAWN   MOWER.-The  best  Lawn  Mower  extant.    It  has  carried 
off  every  highest  prize  which  has  been  giveu  in  all  cases  of  competition. 
PRICES  FROM  353.  UPWARDS,  and  all  sizes  kept  in  stock  for  Hand,  Donkey,  Pony,  and  Horse  power. 
No-  3.    GREEN'S    PATENT    "MULTUM    IN    PARVO"  LAWN  MOWER.— A  most  useful  and  serviceable  Mower  for 

small  grass  plats-  PRICES   FROM   85s- 

Ko-  4.    GREEN'S  PATENT  LAWN  TENNIS  COURT  MARKER- —The  simplest,  most  effective,  and  perfect  Court 
Marker  in  use- 

Frices  with  1  wheel  for  ordinary  Courts      ■■    143-  Od- 1  Large  size  for  Clubs  and  laree  in'Otinds      ...   20s.  Od. 


Ho.  1- 


3  wheels 


143-  Od- 1  Large  size  for  Clubs  and  large  grotinds 
173.  Od-  I  Bag  of  Marking  Compo 


08.  9d. 


CARRIAGE   PAID  TO   ALL  THE   PRINCIPAL  RAILWAY  STATIONS  AND  SHIPPING   PORTS   IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


For  fall  particulars  see  Price  List,  which  may  be  had  free  on  application. 

REPAIRS    PROMPTLY    EXECUTED    AT    BOTH    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

They  can  be  had  of  all  respectable  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  direct  from  the  Manufacturers- 


FT7ETHEE  EEDT7CTZ0N 

OF  THE  REDUCED   PRICES  OF 

GREENS  PATENT  ROLLERS 


FOR 


LAWNS,  DRIVES,  BOWLING';  GREENS, 
CRICKET  FIELDS,  &  GRAVEL  PATHS. 

SUITABLE  for  HAND  or  HORSE  POWER. 


PRICES  OP  HAND  ROLLERS, 
IN  ONE  PIECE. 

Reduced 
Prices. 


PRICES  OF  HAND  ROLLERS, 
IN  TWO  PIECES. 

Reduced 


Biam.    length. 


,    mam.    Lmgth.  p^,,^     w  in.  by  17  in. 

5  16  in.  by  17  in £2    5    0  ,  20  In.  by  22  in. 

■20in.by22in 3    5    0  I  24  in.  by  26  in. 

24  in.  by  26  in 4  10    0  |  30  in.  by  32  in. 


Prices. 
..  £2    6    0 
..860 
..      4  10    0 
..      7  10    0 


THOMAS  GREEN  &  SON,  Limited, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS  ;    and  SURREY  WORKS,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD.  LONDON,  S.E 


"  INVINCIBLE 

LAWN  MOWER 

[Samuel  Edwards'  Patent). 


THE 


VICTOR 


LAWN   MOWER 

(Samuel  Edwards'  Patent). 


GOLD  MEDAL 


ninstrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post. 


SOLE   MAKERS:- 


JOHN  CROWLEY  &  CO..  SHEFFIELD. 


SHANKS'S  IMPROVED 

LAWN    MOWER. 


The  only  Lavm  Mower  fitted  with 

DOUBLE    EDGED   SOLE-PLATE 

Enabling  the  Cutting  Parts  to  last  twice  as  long 
as  in  other  machines. 


These  Machines  are  strong,  substintial,  and  very  easily 
worked.  They  make  the  Lawn  like  velvet,  and  are  not  liable 
to  get  out  of  order. 

Prices  of  Hand  Machines,  mth  Orass  Boxes,  complete. 


To  cut  19  In.  wide,  £8    0 
„    22        „  8  10 

„     24  „  9     0 


To  out  10  in.  wide,  £3  10    0 
■  I    12        ,1  4  10    0 

„     14  „  5  10    0 

,,    16         „  6  10    0 

Small  Lawn  Mowers,  6  in  ,  25b-  ;  7  in.,  35s- ;  8  in.,  45b. 
Horse  and  Pony  Machines,  with  or  without  Patent  Delivery 
Apparatus. 


SHANKS'S  NEW  LAWN  MOWEB. 
"THE    IMPROVED    AMERICAN." 

The  working  parts  are  greatly  reduced  in  number,  and  this 
Machike  is  easier  to  work  than  any  other  In  the 
Market.  Every  working  part  is  protected.  It  can  be  xised 
with  or  without  Grass  Bos. 

PRICES, 

10-inch  Machine  ..  £3    0    0    |    14-lnch  Machine  ..  £4  15    0 

12-lnch        „         ..     4    0    0    I    16-inch        ,,         ..     5  10    0 

Grass  Boxes — 10  and  12  in.  sizes,  7b.  6d. ;  14  and  16  In. 

GARDEN  ROLLERS  OF  ALL  SIZES. 


ALEX.    SHANKS    &    SON, 

Sens  Iron  Works,  -Arbroath,  and  110,  Oannon  St-i 
London,  E-0. 
A  large  stock  of  all  sizes  of  Machines  Is  always  kept  in 
London,  where  repairs  can  also  be  executed  by  experienced 
workmen. 

London  Address  for  Repairs  ; 

44,  TENTER  STREET  EAST,  GOODUAN'S  FIELDS,  E. 


KAKTH  CLOSETS— PEICES 


EAETH  CLOSETS— REDUCED, 


KARTH  CLOSETS— efficiency 


EARTH  CLOSETS— maintained. 


EARTH  CLOSETS— The  apparatuses 
EARTH  CLOSETS— now  made  by 


KARTH  CLOSETS— this  Company 


EARTH  CLOSETS— are 


EARTH  CLOSETS— SUPERIOR 


EARTH  CLOSETS— to  any 


EARTH  CLOSETS— other  make. 


^/l 


OULE'S  PATENT  EARTH  CLOSET 

Street,    Covent 


COMPANY   (Limited),    5a,    Garrick 
Garden,  London. 


THOMAS'S 
TRAINING   TRELLISES. 


No.  SI. 


GALVANISED  AFTER  MADE. 

Fjr    training    rciw    instead    of 
stlckp, 
Training  plante  to  walls,  Ac. 
In  Panels- 
6  feet  by  3  feet  . .     -  -  2S-  each. 
6  feet  by  4  feet  . .      . .   38-  each. 
6  feet  by  5  feet  . .      . .  43-  each. 
6  feet  by  6  feet  . .     -  -  5j.  each. 
Made  any  size  to  order  at  fol- 
lowing prices  : — 
2  in.  li  in-  mesh. 

4d-  4Jd-    per  foot  super. 


6  in.  4  in.  3  in 

2d.  3d.  3id- 

Illustrated  Catalogue  on  Apflii'ation. 


J.  J.   THOMAS    AND    CO., 

87,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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SITTTATION  VACANT. 

SOUTH  AMEEICA.  —  Wanted,  for  an 
English  gentleman's  honse  in  the  Arg<  ntine  Republic,  a 
mirried  couple,  no  incumbrance  ;  man  as  Gardener,  &c.,  and 
woman  as  Cook;  state  wages  required;  board,  4c.,  free.— 
Wm.  Sandeman,  jun. ,  Church,  Lancashire. 

SITUATIONS    WANTED. 


P 


To   Noblemen   and   Gentlemen  requiring-    Land 
Ag-ents,  Stewards,  Bailiffs,  or  Gardeners. 

TAMES  CAKTER  &  CO.  have  at  all  times 

f)  upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  men,  several 
of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Carter. — In- 
quiries should  be  made  to  237  and  233,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

ICHARD  SMITH  &  CO.  beg  to  announce 

that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications  from 
gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  they  will  be  happy  to  supply 
any  lady  or  gentleman  with  particulars,  &c. — St.  John's  Nur- 
series, Worcester. 


SCOTCH  GAEDENEES.— John  Downie, 
Seedsman,  144,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  has  at  present 
on  hie  List  a  number  of  SCOTCH  GARDENERS  waiting  re- 
engagements.  He  will  be  pleased  to  supply  full  particulars 
to  any  Lady,  Nobleman,  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  trustworthy 
and  competent  Gardener. 

CLERGYMAN  is  anxious  to  recommend  a 
Gardener  experienced  in  all  branches  of  profession  ; 
age  42 ;  married ;  earnest  churchman  and  churchworker ; 
good  references  and  testimonials.— Address  "J.  J.  W. ,"  Eton 
Miesion,  CoSee  Palace,  Hackney  Wick,  B. 


T^( 


1^0 REMAN  in  good  establisliment ;  ago  28  ; 

_L  thirteen  years'  experience  ;  well  versed  in  all  branches  ; 
fil'ed  two  similar  situations ;  two  years  in  present.— G. 
HoLLlSTEE.  Redfield,  Winelow,  Bucks.  


FOREMAN  ;  age  25  ;  abstainer  ;  twelve 
years'  experience  in  stove  and  Orchid  work,  plant  and 
fruit  growing,  &c.  ;  excellent  testimonials  as  to  cha'arter  and 
abilities.—"  W.  W.,"  55,  Cotterells,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts. 

GARDENER  (good  Single-handed,  or  where 
help  is  given).— Mr.  W.  DAhCE,  The  Gardens,  Gosfield 
Hall,  Halstead,  can  highly  recommend  a  man  as  above  ;  well 
experienced  in  all  branches  ;  married,  no  family  ;  age  20. 


GAKDENEK,  age  32.— Wantc.l  iv-engage- 
m^nt  as  Head  or  good  Single-handed ;  thoroughly 
competent  in  all  branches  of  the  profession  ;  married,  one 
child. —Address  K.  Bushbv,  The  Lodge,  High  Bank,  Ton- 
bridge.    


GAEDENER  (Head  Working)  ;  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  Vines,  Pines,  Peaches,  Melons, 
Cucumbers,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  flower,  fruit,  and 
kitchen  garden;  wife  could  be  useful;  no  family;  age  30; 
good  personal  character.— H.  Tlillett,  5,  Streatham  Terrace, 
Eardley  Road,  Streatham,  S.W. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working);  practical 
and  trustworthy;  age  43;  one  boy,  seven  years;  wife 
understands  dairy  and  poultry  if  required  ;  eight  yeara'  excel- 
lent reference.— G.  Allen,  26,  William  Street,  Reading. 


GARDENER  (Head  Working) ;  married, 
no  family  ;  age  37  ;  thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches 
of  the  profeision  ;  over  twenty  years'  experience  in  some  of 
the  best  places  in  England  ;  ten  years'  first  class  character  as 
head  gardener  from  last  employer. — "  M.  L.,"  No.  1,  Castle 
Place,  Nottingham. 


GARDENER. — Wanted  hy  a  thorough  practi- 
cal Gardener  a  re-engagement ;  eight  year.s  with  present 
employer  as  Head  Gardener;  good  reference  ;  age  35;  two 
children;  cau^e  of  leaving,  gentleman  giving  iii>  establishment. 
—Address  "II.  X.,"  30,  Albert  Street,  Wisbech,  Camb3. 


GARDENER  (Head);  age  28;  married; 
tlioroughly  experienced  in  stove  and  greenhouse  and 
fruit  department,  hI-jo  flower  and  kitchen  garden  ;  highly 
recommended  by  present  employer,  having  been  with  him 
nearly  five  years  as  Foreman.— J.  Fi'nnell,  Monksbatch, 
Guildford,  Surrey. 


GARDENER  (Head) ;  thoroughly  practical ; 
over  twenty  years'  experience  ;  seven  years  head  in  last 
situation  ;  good  references  ;  age  36  ;  married,  no  family. — 
"  S.  K,,"  Birton  Lodge,  East  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight. 


HEAD  Working  Gardener  ;  age  39  ;  married; 
over  nine  years'  good  character  in  present  situation  as 
above,  where  gardening  is  well  carried  out ;  thoroughly  practi- 
cal in  every  department ;  large  experience  in  the  renovation 
of  gardens,  &c.  —  J.  W.  Hall,  South  Villa,  Inner  Circle, 
Regents  Park,  London,  N.W. 


GARDENER  (Head) ;  age  37.— Miss  Sheri- 
dan  wishes  to  recommend  S.  Pullman  ;  thorouglily  ex- 
perienced in  all  branches  ;  highly  successful  as  an  exhibitor  at 
Cryfital  Palace  and  other  fahows  ;  had  charge  of  pbintations  ; 
fuurteen  years'  personal  character  (ten  years  as  head) ;  leaving 
through  death.— Miss  Sukridan,  77,  Eaton  Sq.,  S.W.,  or  S. 
Pullman,  Evershot,  Dorchester. 


IMPROVER  or  Under  Journeyman,  under 
a  g-^ol  gardener  ;  age  21  :  three  years  at  Ferriby  Brook, 
Moiley,  Derby,  under  U-.  Whittaker. — Address  "  W.  B.," 
Ferriby  Brook,  Breadsall,  Derby. 


JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  good  establishment; 
eight  years'  experience  ;  excellent  references  ;  age  22. — 
■'J.  H.  G.,"  Rectoiy  Cottage,  Whitchurch,  Oxon. 


JOURNEYMAN  in  the  houses,  in  a  ^oo'l 
establishment ;  age  22  ;  four  years  in  present  situation  ; 
can  have  excellent  recommendations. — H.  Silcock,  Doveridge 
Hall,  Derby. 


(^  ARDENER  (Head) ;  has  a  practical  expc- 

*  ■'  lience  of  modem  gardening  in  cxtenHive  placed  :  quali- 
fication good;  age  30;  married,  no  family.  -  Wiito  "  VV.  R.," 
May's  Advertising  Offices,  159,  Piccadilly. 


GARDENER  (Head  Working);  Vines, 
Peaches,  stove.  Orchids,  Melons,  Arc.  ;  life's  experience  ; 
age  40  ;  married,  no  family  ;  abstainer  ;  wife,  house  or  laundry 
if  required;  good  character.  —  F.  BtjiiHE,  30,  Townshcnd 
Cottages,  St.  John's  Wood. 


WANTED,  a  Situation  as  Second  or  Under 
Gardener;  two  and  a  half  yews'  good  character. — 
Ac  dress  R.  Ashmore,  Aldwarke  Hall,  near  Rotherham. 


WANTED,  a  Situation  as  Gardener  ;  under- 
stands Vines  and  forcing :  seven  years'  good  cha- 
racter ;  married,  one  child— Apply  F.  Boobyer,  Iwerne  Min- 
ster, near  Blandford,  Dorset. 


ORNAMENTAL  KERB  OR  EDGING 

In  a  great  variety  of  Geometrical  Plans  and  Sections  for 

OABSEN    BOBDEBS,    CONBEBTATOBIES,    JAB- 

DINIEBE,  BOOF   GABDENS,  &c.,  in  Hard,  Durable 

TERRA    COTTA. 

Photo  Illustrated  Lists  sent  for  Six  Stamps  on  application  ; 
also  the  greatest  variety  of  VASES  and  FOUNTAINS.  Photo 
Illustrated  Book  sent  for  Inspection  on  receipt  of  Twelve 
Stamps. 

The  ROCKS  at  MADRE8FIELD  COURT,  illustrated  and 
commended  in  January  21  Garden,  were  executed  by 

i» TJ L h: -A. isdi  &  sozsr, 

BROXBOXJRNK.     HERTS. 


HOLLOWAY'S 

PILLS.— The  Great  Need.— Tlie  blood  is  the 
life,  and  on  its  purify  our  health  as  well  ai  our  existence 
depends.  These  Pills  thoroughly  cleaubo  the  vital  fluid  from 
all  contaminations,  and  by  that  means  strengthen  and  invigo- 
rate the  whole  s^  stem,  heatbily  stimulate  sluggish  organ", 
repi  ess  over-excited  action,  and  establish  order  of  circulation 
and  secretion  throughout  every  part  of  the  body.  The  bal- 
samic nature  of  Hclloway's  Pills  exercises  marvellous  power 
in  giving  tone  to  debilitated  and  nervous  constitutions. 


FERNS.  —  The  newest  book  is  Druory's 
"  Choice  British  Ferns,"  descriptive  of  the  many  beiui  iful 
variatijusof  common  Ferns,  and  instructions  for  their  cultiva- 
tion, splmdidly  illustratel.  Price  2s.  (jd— London  :  L.  Ui-cott 
liiLL,  170,  Strand,  W.C. 


BEES. — AJl  who  grow  Plants  or  Fruit  should 
liave  Bees. — ' '  The  most  practical  work  that  has  appeared 
(Tlie  Field)  is  Webster's  "  Book  of  liee-Keeping."  "  We  believe 
this  is  the  first  really  piacllcal,  well  written,  and  low  priced 
work  of  the  kind  yet  issuei." — PouUri/.  Price  Is.,  cluth  Is.  6d. 
—London  :  L.  Upcijtt  Gill,  170,  Strand,  W.C. 


GAIiDKNKK  (Seconil);  age  24;  abstainer; 
good  experience  in  alt  branches  of  gardening;  two  years 
in  present  situation  ;  highly  recommended  by  present  and 
previous  cnijiloyera.  —  Flbiijulb,  Temple  (Jardens,  Marlow, 
iiucka. 


BANKRUPT  Stock  Garden  Hose,  Ifd.  per 
foot,  being  the  entire  stock  of  the  United  Rubber  Com- 
pany. r.O  ft.,  with  brass  fittings,  lOs.  6d. ;  larger  size,  128.  6d.  ; 
Hose  Reels,  7s.  9d.  ;  Mowers,  173.  9d.  Samples  of  Hose,  Id.— 
Catalogue  post  free.— S.  Gofk,  17,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

WEEDS  ERADICATED.— Watson's  Lawn 
Sand  (The  Original  Improved)  destroys  Daisies, 
Plantains,  Dandelions,  4c.,  and  invigorates  the  Grass.  Testi- 
monials and  instructions  on  application.  32s.  per  owt, ;  28  lb. 
t  ns,9s.  ;  66 lbs.,  178.  each,  fiample  tins,  5.S.,  2s.  6d.  (post.Ss.  4d  ), 
and  Is.  (post,  Is.  6d.).— W.  D.  Bakbouk,  3,  Part  Row,  Leeds. 


■  II  IFFAN Y  and  Scrim,   for  protecting  Fruit 

-M.  Trees  and  Greenhouse  Shading,  from  2d.  per  yd.  Tanned 
Netting,  in  all  widths,  at  wholesale  prices.  Russian  Mats  of 
every  description.  RafEa  for  tying.  Tobacco  Paper  and  Cloth 
and  all  Horticultural  Sundries.  Price  List  free.— J.  Blackbcrn 
and  Sons,  4  and  6,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C 


RUSTIC  WORK, 

RUSTIC  SUMMER  HOUSES,  RUSTI'")  SEATS, 

RUSTIC  VASES,  RUSTIC  BRIDGES, 

RUSTIC  WINDOW  BOXES  in  Stock  or  to  order. 

The  Trade  and  Fcrniski-ng  Houses  supplied. 

HERNE  HILL  RUSTIC  WORKS, 

G.  "W.  Biley,  81,  Dulwioh  Koad,  Heme  Hill,  S.I 


TANNED  NETTING  for  preserving  Fruit 
Trees,  Flower  Beds,  f  c,  from  Frost  and  Blight ;  sr.  squa'e 
yards  for  1».  ;  sent  any  width  on  approval.  Carriage  i'ald  on 
all  orders  over  Ss.— U.  J.  Gasson,  Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sutsex 


SPACIOUS  FIRST-FLOOR  PREMISES 
TO  BE  LET,  at  92,  Long  Acre,  W.C,  suitable  for  large 
firm  or  institution,  and  comprising  two  rooms,  121  ft.  by  64  ft. 
and  40  ft.  by  2.'S  ft.  rospoctively,  no);lo  front  and  back  stsiir- 
cases  ;  also  the  Fourth  Floor,  c.jntaining  nearly  6000  superacial 
feet  of  area,  including  work  room,  with  magiiiflcint  roof-liKht, 
122  ft.  by  28  ft.,  and  Kitchen  and  Offices  —Apply  to  Mr.  Wm 
Simmons,  Architect,  03,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.O. 


TREPHO  FOR  ORCHIDS. 

For  Potting,  Rafts,  Blocks,  &o.     To  be  obtained  only  from 

BENJAMIN  FIELD,  F.R.B.S.. 

rSa,  QUEEN  TICTOBIA  STBEET,  E.C. ;  and 

FABAGON  BOAD,  NEW  KENT  BOAD,  S.E. 

Oatalognes  of  all  Horticultural  Requisites  post  free.    Pottery 
of  all  descriptions. 


ESTA£L1SQ£I>  A.D.   1818. 

HENRY  HOPE 

Horticultural  Builder  and 
Hot-water  Engineer ^ 
bby  Lionel  St.,  Birmingham. 
Plana  &  Estimates  on  Application 
Expeiienced  Workmen  sejt  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 
Testimonial  from  Mr.  A.  Ward,  The  Gardens,  8toke  Edith 
Park,  Hereford. — "  I  am  most  pleased  to  tell  you  what  a  great 
success  the  new  Boiler  is.  It  maintains  a  steady  temperature 
in  all  the  different  houses,  and  does  not  require  any  driving; 
and  I  also  find  that  it  is  much  more  economical  than  the 
Trentham  Boiler  was.  It  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  the  young  men 
to  stoke  after  all  the  driving  we  had  with  the  old  one,  and 
then  they  could  not  get  the  heat  up.  I  have  got  a  new  chimney 
pot,  14-in,  bore,  from  Doulton's,  and  have  had  it  put  higher 
than  the  old  one  was,  as  you  advised,  so  that  altogether  1  can 
pronoxince  it  a  perfect  success." 


PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS. —Strong 
Garden  Netting,  35  square  yards  for  Is.  ;  is  oiled  and 
dressed,  and  has  been  preserved  for  the  sea  ;  it  consequently 
prevents  the  rain  from  rotting  It ;  it  has  shrunk  too  much  for 
any  fishing  purposes,  but  is  admirably  suited  for  any  garden 
ufee ;  hundreds  of  testimonials.  Read  the  following  :— *'  Broad- 
stairs,  Kent,  May  4th,  1887.— To  my  Fellow  Gardeners,— I 
have  had  garden  netting  fiom  G.  Robinson,  Fish  Merchant, 
Rye,  Sussex,  and  it  gives  me  great  satihfaction.— G.  Hawkins, 
Gardener  to  S.  E.  Wyatt,  Esq."  Sent  any  width.  Carriage 
paid  on  all  orders  over  5s.  Commoner  Netting  at  50  square 
yards  for  Is. — G.  Robinson,  Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex. 

FIRE-PROOF  CHAMBERS  at  63,  Lin- 
coin's  Inn  Fields,  sanitary  and  well  lighted.  Strong- 
rooms, lift,  warmed  corridors,  speaking  tubes,  hall  porter 
and  resident  housekeeper. 


REIGATE  SILVER  SAND.— Coarse  and 
fine,  on  rail  at  Relgate  Station,  7s.  6d.  per  ton,  not  Icsj 
than  4-ton  trucks.  Terms,  cash  with  order.  —Apply  to  H.  Sims, 
The  Priory,  Reigate. 

VIRGIN  CORK.  —  Handsome  Pieces, 
lightest,  therefore  cheapest ;  1121b.,  17s.;  661b.,  lOs.  6d.; 
281b.,  5a.  6d. ;  141b.,  3s.  —  Watson  and  Scdll,  90,  Lower 
Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

~\rURSERYMEN,  Florists,  and  Gardeners.— 

J- 1  For  Sale  (through  dissolution  of  partnership),  The 
Blackheath  Nurseries,  a  going  concern  in  the  centre  of  a  wealthy 
residential  neighbourhood,  seven  miles  from  Covent  Garden. 
The  long  lease  of  a  compact,  well  est.ibUshed  nursery  of  two 
acrep,  with  stand  in  Covcut  Garden  Floral  Market ;  six  green- 
houses, 12j(t.  by  13  (t.,  and  one  house  Klfi  ft.  by  SO  ft  ,  all  excep- 
tionally well  built  and  heated.  A  good  jobbing  business  could 
also  be  done.— R.  J.  Sdter,  0,  Eastcombe  Terrace,  Blackheath. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  COLOURED  PLATES 
of  VlfGETABLES,  FRUITS,  FLOWERS,  Ac,  or  ORNA- 
MENTAL COVERS  for  CATALOGUES.— Mr.  G.  8EVEREYNS, 
Lithographer  to  the  Royal  Academy,  16,  Rue  du  Boulevard, 
Brussels.  Established  lS2Si.  Especial  attention  paid  to  sub. 
jpcts  on  Botany  and  Natural  History.  Copies  of  any  Coloured 
Drawings  can  be  reproduced  of  any  size  that  may  be  required, 
and  Estimator  will  bo  furnished  on  fall  particulars  being 
addressed  to  his  London  agent,  Mr.  Jamoj  Tedder,  149,  Kings- 
land  Road,  London,  E. 

CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 

B.  S.  Williams'  (Victoria  and  Pdr.adisc  Nurseries,  Upper 
Holioway,  N.)  New  and  General  Plant  Catalogue  for  188S. 

E.  H.  Ki  olage  &  Son's  (Haarlem)  General  Catalogue  of  Bul- 
bous Plants^ __^ 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM:  Its  History, 
Culture,  Classification,  and  Nomenclature.  By  P.  W. 
BORBinOE.  Second  Edition,  Cloth,  Illustrated.  Price  3s.  6d.; 
post  free,  3s.  9d.— Tbe  Garden  Office,  37,  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London.  . 


THE  PELARGONIUM;  Culture  of  the 
various  classes.  By  Henry  Bailey.  Post  free,  Is.— 
The  Garden  Office,  37,  Southampton  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  and  through  all  bookseUers. 


June  30,  1888. 


THE   GARDEN. 


Vll 


MARKETS. 


tstholes-A-XjK    prices. 

covent  garden. 

vegetables. 


B.  d.  8.  d. 

Artichokes,  per  doz.  10-20 
Beans,   Kidney,  per 

lb 0  6-09 

Asparatias,  per  bun.  10-40 

Oaxillflowers,  each  ..  0  3-04 

Lettuces,  per  doz.  . .  0  0-10 

Endive,  per  doz.     ..  10-20 

Oucumbers,  each  ..  0  4-07 
Mustard    and  Gresa 

and  mixed  salads  0  4-09 

Muahrooms,  per  bask  0  6-10 
Horse   Radish,    per 

bundle  ..     ..     „  12-16 


B.  d.  B.  d 
Beetroot,  per  doz.  . .  10-21 
Tomatoes,  per  lb.  . .  0  0-0  H 
Potatoes,  per  cwt. ..     4  0-  5  i 


d.  B.  d. 

}-  2  0 

^uxi^ai/^™,    t"^.    X^.      ..        V.    0-0    10 

Potatoes,  per  cwt...     4  0-50 
Spinach,  per  bushel    16-20 
Turnips,  per  bunch    0  4-. 
Carrots       „     „     ..     "  -'    '^  '^ 
Leeks  ..     ..     „     .. 
Cabbage,  per  doz.   . . 
Coleworts,   per  doz. 
bunches  


0  4-  . 

0  4-00 

0  3-04 

1  6-     .. 


bunches  

Onions,  per  bunch. . 


2  0- 
0  3- 


4  0 


FRUIT. 


Bananas,    per    doz.    1 
Qrapes    ( hothouse ), 

per  lb 3 

Apples  (cooking),  per 

i  sieve 2 

Nova    Scotlan    and 

Canadian,  per  bar.  10 
Lemons,  per  doz.  . .  0 
Quinces,  per  dozen  2 
Strawberries,  per  lb.  1 
Fine-apples,  St.  Mi- 
chael ..  ..  -.  8 
Pomegranates,  doz. 
Cocoa-nuts,  each    ..    0 


6- 

0  0 

0- 

5  0 

6- 

4  6 

0-18  0 
9-10 
0-0  01 
0-2  01 

0- 

5  0 

0- 

0  6 

Cob  Nuts  and  Fil- 
berts,  per  100  lb.   45  0-  0  0 

Walnuts,  per  100    . .     16-26 

Spanish  Nuts,  Al- 
monds, and  Chest- 
nuts, per  quart    . .     0  8-10 

Large  Walnuts,  per 
100  

Oranges  (large),  per 
dozen      10-00 

Oranges  (small),  per 
do7.en      _     _     „     0  fl-  n  0 

Peaches      6  0-12  0 


FLOWERS. 


Heaths  and  plants  In 
full  blossom,  per 
pot „    0  9-  1  6 

Baskets  of  flowers 
and  large  bouquets    8  6-10  6 


Violets,  12   bunches    10-16 
Sprays  and  button- 
holes, each    . .     . .    0  4-10 
Shrubs    and    Ever- 


greens  for    halls, 
oo.,  ] 


,  per  pot . 


10-16 


COLUMBIA. 


Asparagus,        per 

bun 0 

OaullQowers,    per 

tally 3 

Cabbages,  per  tally  2 
Brussels    Sprouts, 

per  seive  . .  . .  4 
Greens,    per    doz. 

bunches     1 

Parsnips,  per  score  0 
Spinach,  per  sieve  1 
Kale,     curly,    per 

bushel  ..  ..  2 
Sea-Kale,  per 

punnet  . .  . .  1 
Broccoli,  sprouting, 

per  bushel. .  ..3 
Turnip  tops,    per 

sack 1 

Turnips,  per  doz. 

bunches  . .  . .  1 
Carrots,  per  dozen 

bunches     4 

—  per  ton  ..120 
Celery,  per  bund.  0 
Radishes,  per  doz. 

bunches    0 

Peas,  per  sieve  . .  '2 
Savoys,  per  doz.  ..  2 
Leeki,  per   dozen 

bunches  . .  . .  2 
Lettuce  Cabbage, 

per  doz 0 

— p2r  score  . .  . .  0 
Cos  per  score  of  22  0 
Cucumbers,  frame 

per  doz  . .  . .  2 
Tomatoes,    English, 

per  lb 0 

Mustard  and  Cress, 

per  doz.  baskets  2 
Beetroot,      dozen 

bunches     0 

Horseradish,    per 

bundle  . .  . .  0 
Endive,  per  doz. . .  1 
Mint,  per  doz.  bun.  1 
Parsley,    per    doz. 

bunches  . .  . .  1 
Rhubarb,   per    12 

bundles     . .     . .     1 


9-  1 

6 

0-  5 
0-  4 

0 
6 

6-  6 

6 

6-  2 
9-  1 
0-  1 

6 
0 
6 

6    3 

6 

3-     . 

0-  3 

6 

0-  1 

6 

6-  2 

0 

0-6    0 
0-140  0 
9-  1     2 

5-  0 
li-  3 
0-     . 

S 
6 

0-     . 

4-  0 
4-  0 
3-  0 

6 
S 
4 

6-  5 

0 

S-  0 

9 

0-     . 

3-  0 

9 

9-  1 
fi-  2 
0-  2 

3 
0 
0 

0-  1 

0 

6-201 


English      Onions, 

per  cwt 5 

Foreign  Onions,  per 

baK  of  llOIb  ...  4 
Spring  Onions,  per 

doz.  bunches  . ,  1 
Lettuces,  Cabbage, 

per  doz 0 

Lisbon  and  Span- 
ish Onions,  per 

box     ...     7 

Winter     Spinach, 

per  sieve 2 

Apples,  American, 

per  barrel. .  ..20 
Cooking     Apples, 

per  bushel 

English     Apples, 

per  bushel  ..  9 
Blenheim  Apples, 

per  bushel  ...  5 
Eating  Pears,  per 

bushel        4 

Cherries,   foreign, 

per  bus 2 

Stewing  Pears,  per 

bushel        4 

Strawberries,    per 

1  lb.  punnet  . .  0 
GoosebeiTies,    per 

half  sieve  . .      . .     2 
Beetroot,  per  doz.      0 
New  Potatoes — 
Jersey      Kidneys, 

per  cwt 7 

Jersey  flukes,  per 

cwt 8 

St.    Malo   rounds, 

per  cwt 5 

Lisbon  rounds,  per 

cwt 5 

Potatoes — 

Early  Rose,per  ton  70 

Beauty    of     Heb- 

rons,  per  ton  ..120 
Victorias,  per  ton  35 
Regents,  per  ton...  30 
Magnums,  per  ton  20 
Presidents,  per  ton  30 
Champions,  per  ton  20 
liiiperaturs ..     ..     30 


0-7  0 
6-5  0 
G-  2  6 
8-  0  10 

0-7  0 
0-     .. 

0-26    0 

0-  10  0 

6-7    0 

7    6 

4  0 

5  6 
0     5 


0-  S  0 

0-8  6 

6-6  0 

0-6  0 

0-80  0 

0-140  0 

0-40  0 

0-35  0 

0-50  0 

0-50  0 

0-30  0 

0-50  0 


LITEBFOOL. 


POTATOSS,  Cwt.— 

Magnuma 1  G- 

Champions       ..     ..     13- 

Bkerry  Blues   2  6- 

Tumips,     per    doz. 

bunches 0  3- 

Ditto     Swede,    per 

cwt. 


Parsley,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Onions  (Eng.)    cwt. 

Onions,  Foreign,  per 
cwt 

Lettuce,  per  doz.    .. 

Cauliflowers    

Cabbages 


0  8-0  10 


4-0  6 
0-3  0 

li-  1  3 


Carrots,  per  cwt   ..  13  0-10  6    Celery...    — 


STBATFOBD. 


per 


10-16 


3  0- 
2  6- 
5  0- 
2  0- 


4  0 


1  2 


Asparagus, 

bundle 

Brussels  Sprouts  per 

haU  sieve  ~.  .. 
Broccoli,  per  bus.  . . 
Cabbages,  per  tally 
Carrots,  doz.  bund- 
Carrots,    new    per 

bunch 10 

Savoys,  per  tally  ..  10  6-  11  0 
Etadishes,  per  tally    2  6-    5  0 
GreenSjperdoz.bun.    6  0-     .. 
Cauliflowers,      per 

dozen 8  0-4     0 

Potatoes— Per  ton. 

Beauty  of  Hebron  100  0-120  0 

English    Magnums 

aight) 40  0-  50  0 

do.  (dark)  ..  ..  10  0-  20  0 
Scotch  Magnums  ..  40  0-  70  0 
Enghsh  Regents  ..  60  0-  S3  0 
Scotch  Regents  . 
Champions 

Fenlands 25  0-  35  0 

Potatoes,  new, 

per  cwt 

Lisbon's,  per  cwt. . . 
Jersey  Kidneys,  per 

cwt 

Jersey  Flukes,  per 

cwt 

Malta,  per  cwt.     , . 
—Kidneys,  per  cwt.  16  0-  21  0 
— Kidneys,   Canary 

Islands,  per  cwt.  14  0-  20  0 
Turnips,  per  dozen 

bunches 
— new,  per  bunch 
—  per  ton       . .     . . 
0  irrots  (household), 

per  ton 
—per  dozen  bunches 
Parsley,     per     doz. 

bunches        ..     ..    2  0 
Turnip    tops,     per 

bag         1  6. 

Herbs,  per  doz.  bimcs.  3  0 


5  1  0-  70  0 
20  0-  30  0 


7  0-80 
9  6-  10  0 


10-80 


5  0- 
S  0- 


0  0 


3  0-36 
0  8-  10 
40  0-  50  0 


60  0- 


80  0 
3  0 

-  4  0 


Salads,  per  dozen 

Cucumbers,  Dutch, 
per  doz 

-  Framed 

Lettuce,  per  score  .. 

Leeks,      per     score 

Mint,  per  doz.  bun- 
ches         

Parsnips,  per  ton  ... 


Apples,  inferior,  per 

bbl 

do.     Russet,     per 

bbl 

Rosbury  Russet  . . 
Common  Sorts  . . 
Lady,  per  keg  . . 
Cranberries,  Gape 
Cod,  per  bll. 
Jersey,  prime  per 

crate  

Fair  to  good . .     . . 
Gooseberries,  psr  qt. 


2  0 

1  3 

3  0 
0  6- 

0  9 

2  0' 
50  0' 


1  6 

6  0 

1  0 

1  0 

3  0 
70  0 


Parsnips,  per  score  0  6- 

Peas,  per  bag..      ..  6  0- 

Radishcs,  per  tally  2  0- 

Beetroot,  per  score  0  7- 
Rhubarb,  per  dozen 

bundles  ,.  ..  2  0- 
Onions  (Lisbon),  per 

case       7  0- 

Cucumbers  (Dutch), 

per  dozen  ..  ..  10- 
Onions  (Egyptian), 

per  cwt 6  0- 

Onions  (Spring), per 

dozen  bunches  . .  3  0- 
Onions     (Spanish), 

per  case       9  0- 

Onions  (Dutch),  per 

bag        6  0- 

Onions     (German), 

per  bag 12  0- 

Onions       (English), 

per  bag        . .     , .  10  0- 

Splnach,  per  bushel  1  6- 
Horse  Radlsn,   per 

bundle 12- 

Salad,     per     dozen 

baskets 0  8- 

Watercress,  per  doz.  0  6- 
Apples,   American, 

per  barrel    IS  0- 

Apples,  English,  per 

bushel -.  3  0- 

Pomegranates,    per 

case       6  0- 

Cherries,  par  flat  ..  3  0- 

Figs,  per  cwt.         ..  15  0- 

Dates,  per  cwt.  . .  7  0- 
Gooseberries,      per 

half  sieve     . .     . .  2  6- 

Grapes,  per  lb.       . .  2  0- 

Grapes,  per  barrel  5  6- 

Pears,  per  bushel  ..  3  0- 

Lemons,  per  case  ..  11  0- 

Oranges,  per  case..  12  0- 

Cherries,  per  box  . .  4  0- 

Walnuts,  per  peck  2  0- 
Spanlsh   Nuts,  per 

dozen  quarts       . .  2  6- 

Brazil  Nuts,  per  sk.  54  0- 

Cocoa-nuts.percwt.  38  0- 

Dates,  per  cwt.     . .  9  0- 

Almonds,  per  sack  32  0- 

Chestnuta,  per  sack  7  0- 
Carrota.   per  dozen 

bundles       „     ..  2  6- 


2  6 
8  0 
1  6 
8  0 

4  0 

11  0 

5  0 
14  0 

12  0 

1  4 
1  6 

25  0 

7  0 

7  0 
4  6 


3  6 

4  6 
18  0 

6  0 
14  0 
16  0 

s'o 

3  0 

60  0 
39  0 
14  0 
34  0 
10  0 


A.pples,      sun-dried, 
per  lb 

Evaporated  . , 
Cherries,  per  lb.     ... 

Blackberries    ^     » 


NEW  TOBK. 

FRUIT. 

Peaches,  per  crate..     1.00-4.00 
2.00-3.25    Grapes,       Catawba, 

Isabella 

2.50-3.50    Strawberries,  Jersey 

2.25-3  25         per  qt (J  -  .10 

1.50-2.00    do.    Maryland,    per 

qt 3-  .8 

South  Carolina       ..       .18-  .25 
North  Carolina     ...      .10-  .15 

Georgia 15-  .IS 

3.00-3.25    Teunesssee      12-  .15 

Hickory    nuts,    per 
<■  .6  bushel    ..     „ 

DRIED  FRUIT. 

Peaches,  evap.  DeL  . .     . . 

peeled IG-    20 

Plums,  State  ..     -  10-11 

Raspberries,  evap. . .  20-    20 

Huckleberries,  new  9-  10 


5  • 

- 

71- 

Si 

IT- 

■J  I 

•7i- 

.9 

BOROUGH    AND    SPITALFIELDS. 


Potato  Ba — Magnum 
Bonumfl,  per  ton  30  0- 

Begents 40  0- 

Hebrnna 

New  Lisbon  round, 
per  cwt 9  0- 


ro  0 
ro  0 


11  0 


Malta  round,  sieve 
New  Jursc-y  Kidneys 

Cbamplonu      

German  Redfl,  per 

baK        ...     —     ... 
Dutcli  Rjcks 


12  0- 
12  U- 
30  U- 

4  6- 
60  0- 


13  0 
III  0 
00  U 


FABIS. 


FRUITS  'AND  VEGETABLES. 
Criek  et  MAQAsiNa.— Cours  du  29  Juin. 


Les  100  kil. 
Amandes  vertes 
— ler  chois      ..  TO  .. 
— 2e      „  ..  45  .. 

Haric.  verts  du  Midi 
— fina       .         ..  6i  .. 
— moyena         . .  55  . . 

—  gioa    ..         . .  40  . . 
— mange-tout  . .  4S  . . 

—  UCOSSU3  , ,    55    . . 

— Bordeaux  . .  90  . . 

—la  Loire  . .  85  . . 

Pois 

— verts  . .  . .  43  . . 


u  SO  . 

ii  50  . 

Jl  75  . 

A  60  . 

a  45  . 

a  60  . 

a  60  . 

a  111  . 

A  9J  . 

a  50  . 


Les  100  kil. 
Pomraes  de  terre 
— longues         . .  30  . .  a  32 
— rondea 

—Bordeaux     . .  22  . .  a  24 
— Barbentanne    2(3  . .  Ji  28 

La  caiaae  de  420  4  490 
Citrons 

— V.alence         . .  38  . .  a  40 
— Menton         ..  20  ..  a  22 

Lea  12  bottei. 
Asperges 
— Buiv.  choix  . .     6  . .  a  15 


Seed  Trade. 

To-day's  market  bare  of  buyers,  with  consequently  a  com- 
plete absence  of  business.  Just  now  the  consumptive  sowing 
wants  are  nil,  and  no  speculation  worth  speaking  of  has 
spnmg  up.  Quotations,  therefore,  are  nominal  all  round,  and 
no  scope  is  afforded  for  remark. 


Flower  Show  Fixtures. 


June     30.—: 


July  2. 
3. 
4. 


6,7. 
6. 

7. 

9. 
10. 


11.—' 


11,  12. 
12, 


13.—' 


14 

16 
17 
18 
19, 


19,  20. 
20. 
21 
24 


25. 
26. 
31. 


August  1, 

4,6, 

6. 


13.- 
14.- 

15.- 

16.- 

17.- 

18.- 

21.- 

22.- 

22,  23.- 
22,23,24.- 

23.- 

23,  24.- 

24,  25.- 
25.- 
28.- 

29.- 

30.- 

September 

5,  6.- 


7,  8.- 

10. 
II.. 


Eltham  and   Reigate  Rose    Shows, 
Colchester  and   East  Sussex  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Rose  Show. 
-Kettering. 

■Bagshot,  Canterbury,  Diss,  Hereford. 

Royal     Botanic    Society's     Evening 

Fete,  Croydon,  Famham,  Dursley, 

Wimbledon,  Richmond,  Hitchin, 

Enfield. 

■Bath,  Famingham,  Wanstead,  Wey- 

bridge,  and  Norwich. 
•Rose  Show  at  People's  Palace. 
Sutton. 
National     Rose    Society's  Show    at 

Crystal  Palace. 
■Ghent. 

■Royal  Horticultural,  Ipswich,  Glou- 
cester, Oxford. 
Tunbridge  Wells,  Twickenham,  Wot- 
ton-under-Edge,  Lee  and  Black-; 
heath,  Bedford,  and  Ealing. 
-Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland. 
■Chiswick,    Mildenhall,    Winchester, 
Oxford,  Birmingham,  Carlton-in- 
Workaop. 
Gardeners'   Orphan    Fund,    Annual 
Meeting  and  Dinner. 
— New  Brighton. 
— Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
— Leek  and  Ulverstone. 
— Birkenhead,  Moulsey,  Wirral. 
— Manchester    Rose     Show,    Helena- 
burgh  (West  of  Scotland  Rosarians' 
Society),  Highgate,  Harlestun  Hcjr- 
ticultural  and  Cottagers'  Society. 
— Northampton. 
— Darlington  Rose  Show. 
— Manchester. 

— Royal  Horticultural,  National  Car- 
nation  and  Picotee    Show,   Tib- 
shelf. 
— Surrey,  Woodford. 
— Southwell,  Trentham. 
— Buckingham. 
—Acton,  Luton. 
— Liverpool,  Southampton. 
— Headiugton,     Grassmoor,     People's 

Palace. 
— Oxford  Carnation  and  Picotee  Show, 

Leicester. 
—Ghent. 
— Royal    Horticultural   Society,   Clay 

Cross. 
— Reading,  St.  Albans. 
— Abingdon,   Maidenhead,   Aber.lare, 

Ludlow. 
— Exeter. 
— National  Co-operative  Flower  Show 

at  Crystal  Palace. 
— Wotton  -  under  -  Edge  Horticultural 

Society. 
— Trowbridge. 
— Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete. 
— Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
— Royal  Horticultural  Soc.  of  Ireland, 

Dunkeld,  and  Birnam. 
— Aberdeen. 
—Perth. 
-Wilts. 
—Royal  Horticultural,  Yarnton,  and 

Cassington. 
-Sherborne. 
—Hawick,  Oxford.shire. 
4. — Biuustor. 
-Royal      Caledonian      Horticultural 

Society. 
Fruit  and  Dahlia  Show  at  Crystal 

Palace. 
Ghent. 
■Royal  Horticultural. 
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HILL  &  SMITH  S 
BLACK  VARNISH 

For  preseryini  Ironwork,  Wood,  or  Stone. 


A 


(Registered  Trade  Mark.) 

N  excellent  substitute  for  oil  paint  at  one- 

third  the  coat. 

Used  in  all  the  London  Parka,  at  Windsor,  and  Kew  Gardens, 
and  on  every  important  estate  in  the  Kingdom.  Has  stood 
the  test  of  forty  years'  trial.  Requires  no  mixing ;  can  be 
applied  cold  by  any  ordinary  labourer. 

Price  Is.  6d.  per  gallon  at  the  Manufactory,  or  carriage  paid 
to  any  railway  station,  Is.  8d.  per  gallon,  in  casks  of  36,  20, 
or  10  gallons. 

f^  A  TT'PTrtTO'   Every  cask  bears  the  above  Re- 

\>^^U  XXwXt  •""~GiSTERED  Trade  Mark.    Beware 
of  cheap  imitations. 

HILL    &    SMITH, 

Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  Dudley; 

118,  Queen  Victoria   Street,    London,   E.G. ;    47,   Dawson 
Street,  Dublin. 


EHALLIDAY  &  CO.  desire  to  diaw 
'  •  special  attention  to  their  Cucumber  Frames,  of  which 
they  .always  have  a  large  stock  ready  glazed  and  painted. 
They  are  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  can  be  put  together 
and  taken  apart  in  a  few  minutes  by  anyone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  station  in  England.  £   B.    d. 

2.1ight  frame,  ^  ft.  by  G  ft.  J   p^^^j^    .^^.^  j  V°    n 
Slight  frame,  12  ft.  by  6  ft.  >  f   °  7    .1     5    0 

0-light  frame,  24  f t.  by  6  ft.  <  ""^^  ( 10    0    0 

The  glass  is  nailed  and  puttied  in.     L'ghts  and  framing  for 
brick  pits  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

R.  Hai.liday  &  Co.,  Hothoute  Builders  and  Engineers,  Royal 
Horticultural  Works,  Middleton,  Manchester. 


PURE  WOOD   CHARCOAL. 

BPECLALLT  PREPARED  FOR  HORTICULTURAL  USE. 
Extract  from  Th£  Journal  of  Horticulture. 
"  Charcoal  is  Invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ;    each  little 
piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life.     There  la 
no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having  Charcoal 
applied  t/)  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted." 
Apply  for  pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers, 

EIBST,  BROOKE   Ss  HIBSI,   LEEDS. 


WBriaHT  &  HOLMES 


Figure  6.— Cucumber  Frames. 
Lights  two  inches  thick,  glazed  with  21-oz.  English  glass  in 
our  patent  bars  with  copper  screws.  The  frames  are  of  supe- 
rior make,  sides  and  ends  being  bolted  to  the  ir3Q  legs,  painted 
four  coats,  well  finished.  Carriage  paid  to  any  railway  station 
in  England  or  Wales,  at  the  following  lew  prices  for  cash  :— 

Sfeetby  6feet..je3  4  O  I  20  feet  by  6  feet.. £7  5  0 
12  feet  by  6  feet..  4  11  6  24  feet  by  6  feet. .  8  12  6 
16  feet  by  6  feet..  6  0  O  I  28  feet  by  6  feet..  10  0  0 
Packing  cases  charged  4s.  each  ;  if  returned  carriage  paid,  full 
amount  allowed.     Illustrated  price  list  on  application  to 

WRIGHT  &  HOLMES 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Engineers, 
M;0SKX.BY    KD.,    BIRlMINGrHAjVI. 


QRAYEL !  &RAYEL  i  GRAVEL ! 

JOHN  KNIGHT,  Dpper  Bourne,  Farnham,  Surrey, 

Having  a  verj-  large  quantity  of  beautiful  RED  FAENHAM 
BlNDlNt}  GRAVEL  for  Carriage  Drives  and  Garden  Walks, 
will  sell  the  same  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

A  large  quantity  of  SHINGLE  on  hand.— Apply  as  above, 
or  to  Mr.  T.  Fukniss,  Waterloo  Wharf,  Epsom,  Surrey. 


GUNS.  —  Brcechloading  Guns.  —  47  glass 
balla  out  of  50  hit  and  broken  with  one  of  my  208. 
single-barrel,  12  bore,  C.  F.  hammerless  Breechloaders,  using 
ordinary  shot  cartridges,  all  sprung  from  a  swift  Carver  trap. 
Good  Breechloaders  from  15s.  each,  hammerless  Brecrhloaders 
from  2JB.  each.  Tlicso  Guns  are  converted  from  rilles,  bored 
liy  a  new  and  improved  process,  giving  longer  range  and 
greater  penetration,  and  thoroughly  proved  and  tested.  All 
fitted  to  take  No.  12  central  fire  shot  cartridges  ;  strongly 
recouimended  for  rook,  y)igcon,  and  all  long  distinco  and 
ordinary  sli'joting.  Frice  Tiuai,  at  my  range  before  purchase 
or  approval  on  receipt  of  cash. — Further  particulars,  and  full 
1st,  apply  at  Warrilow'u  Gun  Works,  Chippenham,  Wilts. 


THE   BEST  REMEDY   FOR   INDIGESTION. 


CAMOMILE   PILLS. 

Are  confidently  recommended  as  a  simple  but  certain 
remedy  for 

^*  INDIGESTION  *^ 

See  Testimonial,  selected  from  hundreds:— 

CROYDON,  1885. 

"  Having  been  a  sufferer  frojn  Indi- 
gestion for  many  years,  1  am  happy  to 
say  that  I  have  at  last  not  only  been 
relieved  but  perfectly  cured  by  using 
Norton's  Pills,  and  confidently  recom- 
mend them  to  all  suffering fro77i  the  sa?ne. 
"7.   WILKINSON." 

For  other  Testimonials,  see  Monthly  Magazines. 
Sold  everywhere,  price  is.  i\d.,  2s.  gd.  and  iix. 


GAEDEN  REQUISITES. 

GOCOA-NUT  FIBEE  KEFUSE,  4-ljusliel 
bag.  Is.  3d. ;  10  for  Us.  ;  30  for  30s.  ;  truck,  loose,  free 
on  rail,  2Ss.  Orcliid  Peat,  Ss.  per  sack  ;  Best  Bro-wu 
Fibrous  Peat,  5s.  per  sack  ;  5  for  22s.  6d. ;  Black  Fibrous 
Peat,  48.  6d.  per  sack ;  6  for  203. ;  Coarse  Silver  Sand, 
Is.  6d.  per  bushel,  14s.  half-ton,  253.  per  ton :  Yellow  Fibrous 
Loam,  Leaf  and  Peat-mould,  Is.  per  bushel ;  Bulb  and  Pot- 
ting- Compost,  Is.  4d.  per  bushel,  5s.  per  sack ;  Orcliid 
Baskets,  Fresh.  Sphagnum  Moss,  Manures.  GardeT 
Sticks,  Archangel  and  other  Hats.  Tobacco  Cloth  and 
Paper,  Virg-in  Cork.    Write  for  Price  List. 

W.    E.    WARD   &  CO., 

Union  Court,  7,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.G. 

(Close  to  Broad  Street  and  G.E.R.  Stations.) 


THE    NEW    GARDEN    HOSE, 

Merryweather's  "Sphincter  Grip" 

(FIcxIIjIg  India-rubber,  Armoured  with  Galvanised  Spring  Steel 
Wire)  ecliiisea  all  otlier  Hoses  for  lightness,  flexibility,  dura- 
bility.    It  cannot  hd  kinked,  and  i3  practically  indestruct- 
ible.    Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Price  Lists  only  from 

MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  63,  LoDg  Acre,  London,  W.C. 

Merryweather  &  Sons  continue  to  supply  their  High- 
cLass  Red  Rubber  Garden  Hose  which  has  been  in  such  exten- 
sive demand  for  several  years  past. 


GLASS!     CHEAP  GLASS! 

15-oz.perlOOft.  8/6 
21-oz.   „    „   12/- 


STOCK  SIZES  : 
12x10,  18x12,  18x14,  24x14 
14x12,  20x12,  18x10,  24X16 
10x12,  10x14,  20x10,  24X18 
&c.,  &c. 
Putty,  Oa.  6d.  cwt. ;  White  Lead,  genuine,  Sis. ;  our  Specia- 
lity, 178.  6d.  cwt.  Paints  ground  in  Oil — Stone  Ochre,  20a.; 
Oxford  Ochre,  24s.  ;  Green,  10s.  ;  Black,  10s.  cwt.  Varnish 
from  68.  Od.  gal  Full  Price  List  on  application.— Tub  Cheap 
Wood  Co.,  95,  Bishopegato  St.  Within,  London,  E.G. 


EXHIBITORS 


TO   BE  SUOOESSrUL   SHOULD   DSE 

WOOD    &    SON'S 

"UNIVERSAL"  LIQUID 

MIAN U RE    POWDER 


ESPECIALLY   FOR 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


p  p  I  7  F  g    Obtained  all  through  the  country  last 
.^  season. 

Tins,  Is. ;  71bs.,  33. ;  14  Iba.,  5a. ;  per  cwt.,  21s. 


BAMBOO  OANKS 

"  THANATOS  "   INSECTICIDE 


. .     308.  per  1000. 
Is.  and  2s.  6d.  tins. 


WOOD  &  SON,  WOOD  GREEN,  LONDON,  N. 


THE  ACME  LABELS. 


(beqisteked.) 
MPERISHABLE. 


BARONESS 
ROTHSCHILD 


FOR    ROSES 

EigUy  Commended 

hy  all  the 

Oardening  Papert. 

Specimens  on  Application.    New  List 
Now  Ready. 

ORCHID   LABELS  NOW  IIT  STOCK. 

SOLE  MANTIKACTURER — 

cro:E3:i<r   iPii^rcHES, 

37,  OXENDEN  STREET,  LONDON. 

SAVE  YOUR  PLANTS  AND  ROSE  TREES 

By  using  "DESMAREST"  SPRAT  for  killing  GREEN  FLIES 
and  other  insects.  Will  fit  any  bottle. 
Price  43  ud  each,  of  any  Seedsman  or  Nur- 
seryman.    Wholesale —  fi  A-  7 

LONG  LANE, 

E.G. 


Diiietions.—Boil  some  quassia 
chips  and  add  some  soft  soap. 
Strain  before  putting  into  the  bottle. 

ORCHIDS!! 


REQUIRE  THB  VERT   HEST 


PEAT!! 


THAT     CAN 
FOUND. 


BE 


The  bait  jilace  where  to  get  such  is  by  applying  to  the 
Orchid  Peat  Stores,  32,  The  Polvoon,  N.  W.  Ask  for  "  Excel- 
aioK  Okchid  Peat."  Sold  in  sacks.  Prices  and  samples  on 
application  to 

JOSEPH     ARNOt-r), 

33,    THE    POLYGOK,    LONDON,    N.W. 

rt/ft/ra'/'^— **  ALLOtiUir,  London."      Tkade  sui'I'lied. 

N.B.— Proxounced  the  13E3T  EVER  BEEN. 
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GROMPTON 

AND 

FAWKES, 

HORIICULTTIRA.L     ETTILDEBS, 

CHELlylSFOHD. 


NEW  BOOK  of  Photo-Litho- 
graphed  SketcheB  of  Winter  Gar- 
den?, Ranges  of  Hothouses, 
Vineries,  Architectural  Conserva- 
tories, &c.,  of  various  Designs 
and  Sizes,  recently  constructed, 
erected,  fitted,  and  heated  com- 
pletely by  us  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  ;  with  particulars  of 
the  most  successful  Hot-water 
Heating  Apparatus  of  the  cen- 
tury.    Post  free  on  application. 


GARDENERS'  ORPHAN   FUND 


IsTOTIGE- 


The  ANNUAL^GENERAL  MEETING  of  tlic  Suliscribers  to  this  Fund  will  lie  lieM  at 
the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  on  Friday,  July  13  next,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Eeport 
of  the  Committee  and  the  Accounts  of  tlie  Fund  for  1887-8,  electing  Officers  for  tlie  ensuing  year, 
amending  Eule  II.,  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : — "  Foremen  in  private,  public,  and  market  gar- 
dens ;  "  also  for  the  Election  of  Six  Children  to  the  benefits  of  the  Fund. 

The  chair  will  be  taken  at  Two  o'clock  ])reciselj',  and  the  Ballot  will  close  at  Four  o'clock. 
The  DIXNEE  will  lie  held  the  same  evening,  at  Five  o'clock,  as  previously  advertised. 
Tickets,  5s.  each.  A.  F.  BAEKON,  Hunorunj  Secrctanj. 

Royal  Horticultural  Societijs  Gardens,  Chiswicl;  Londoi,   W.,  June  25,  1888. 


P.S.— The  Voting  Papers  have  all  been  issued.    Any  Subscriber  not  having  received 
one  is  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary. 


WnilCH  &  SONS,  IPSWICH 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERF. 


WEINCH    &    SONS'   REGISTEEED   GREENHOUSE. 

Pattern,  No.  20.     Eegistered  Design,  No.  6516. 

THE  BEST  GREEUHODSE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Catalogues  and  Estimates  free  on  application. 

WRINCH  &  SONS,  IPSWICH 

And  57,  HOLBOEN  VIADUCT,  LONDON,  B.C. 


"  Gather  Honey  ^rmn  vour  Flouers." 

GELEeRATED  BEE  HIVES 

Far  taliiig  the  Honey  without  the  destruction  of  the  Bees. 


RUSSIA  MATS  ft  RAFFIA. 


ARCHANGEL  and  other  MATS. 

SPECIAL    aUOTATIONS    ON 


RAFFIA  FIBRE. 

APPI.IOATION. 


18S, 


JAMES   T.   ANDERSON, 

COMMEECIAL    STREET,    LONDON. 


E.C. 


WAEM  your  CONSEEVATOEY  with  the 
"Reliance"  Gas  Boiler,  patented  1887  (fixed  inside 
with  perfect  safety).  Price  from  378.  6d.  Prospectus  free.— 
G.  SHREwsBtJKY,  122,  Newgate  Street,  London,  B.C. 


Silver  and  Bronze  Medals,  as  well  as  Certificates,  have 
been  awarded  for  Improved  Cottage  and  Bar-frame 
Bee  Hives  at  most  of  the  Exhibitions  held  since,  and  in- 
cluding, that  of  1851. 

G.  Neighbour  &  Sons,  127,  High  Hoiborn,  &  IM,  Regent  St. 


TANNED  NETTING  for  protecting  FEUIT 
TREES,  FLOWER  BEDS,  Ac,  from  frost  and  blight; 
also  useful  for  stopping  LAWN  TENNIS  BALLS.  Id.  per  yd., 
Sft.  wide;  2d.  per  yd.,  6ft.  wide;  110  yds.,  6ft.  wide,  15s. 

QOWIjAND  &  CO.,  Flshingr  Tackle  Makers, 

4,  CROOKED  LANE,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


A  GOLD  MEDAL  (the  highest  award)  has  been  awarded  to  ufl 
in  open  competition  for  general  excellence  in  Horticul- 
tural Buildings  by  the  Society  of  Architects. 
THE    " LOUGHBOROUGH" 

PATENT  GREENHOUSE  BOILER. 


These  celebrated  Boilers  have  been  i>tiU  further  improved  for 
this  season,  and  are  the  most  economical,  cheapest,  and  easiest 
to  manage  of  any  Builer  ever  brought  out.  More  than  7000  in 
use.  May  be  inspected  in  every  county.  Will  bum  over  12 
hours  without  attention,  the  beat  fuel  being  coke  and  cinders. 

Prices,  carriage  paid.— No.  i,  £2  12b.;  No.  2,  £4; 
N«^-  3,  £5  lOs. ;  also  made  in  three  larger  sizes,  heating  from 
50  to  lOOO  feet  of  pipe.  Discount  allowed  for  cash  with  order. 
Perfect  success  guaranteed  where  our  directions  are  followed. 
Illustrated  Price  Lists  on  application.  OAITTION'. — Beicare 
of  imilatioiu,  which  have  had  littU  or  no  practical  test,  professing 
to  heat  a  larger  ariumnt  of  piping  for  abmU  the  same  cost,  and 
avoid  disappointment  v.'A  lo's. 


MESBENGEE  &  CO.'S   SPAN    &  LEA.N.TO   GEEEN. 
HOUSES  FOE  AMATEOES 

Are  made  in  lightJ,  are  very  portable,  and  easUy  put  up  by 
local  tradesmen.     Having  made  a  speciaUty  of  these  Oreen- 
liouscs,  we  can  confidently  recommend  them  as  by  tar  ine 
cheapest  and  best  houses  made.    Any  size  made. 
Lean  to,  12  fr.  by  Sft.,  iElO  128.;  Span,  £11  16s.     Lean-to, 

10ft.  by  5  ft.,  £6  les.  6d.;  carriage  paid. 
MESSENGEE  ft  CO.,  Loughborough,  Leicestershire 


LAWN   MOWERS. 
All  the  best  makes  in  stock  : 
E.Kcelsior,  Invincible,  Godiva, 
Shanks',  Green's,  Ransome's. 


GARDEN  ROLLERS. 

Double  Ci/lvider.        Single, 


Garden    Seats,    Tables, 
WiREWORK,  Tools,  &c. 


20bylSin.  50a. 
22  by  20in.  55a. 
24by22in.  65s. 
26by21in.S0s. 


16  by  16in.  32s. 
18  by  18in.  35s. 
20  by  20in.  458. 
22  by  22in.  528. 


SWING  WATER-BARROWS.  'WOOD  BARROW. 

15  Gall.  . .  30s.  I  30  GalL  . .  4(is.     Well  made  and  cheap     ..  24/6 
20  Gall.  ..  368.  I  40  Gall.  ..  54s.     With  loose  top,  as  shown    3'-/8 
DEANB  &  CO.'S  ILLDSTRATED  GARDEN  CATALOGUE 
(the  most  complete  published)  free  by  post. 

.ill  orders  Carriage  Paul  to  ani/  station.     Discov.nt  for  Cask. 

DEANE  &  CO. 

wSSlm^frU  }  LONDON   BRIDGE. 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY'S  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  THAMES  BAM  IRON  COMPANY 

(Telegbaphic  Addkess,  "Hot- water,  London."     Telephone— No.  4763.) 

OBI&IIAL  MAIJTJEACTURERS  of  this  CLASS  of  BOILEE. 

SUPPLIED   IN   SEVERAL   SIZES    FOR   THE    LAST   THIRTYFIVE    YEARS   TO   THE 

LEADING    HORTICULTURISTS. 


Several  improvements  have  from 
time  to  time  been  introduced, 
including  Water  Bars,  Furnace 
Door  hung  upon  the  front  of 
Boiler,  &c.,  as  shown  in  illustra- 


tion, thus  making  it  complete  in 
itself. 

There  has  been  a  great  demand 
for  this  Boiler,  and  the  success 
attending  it  has  been  general. 


THE    LARGEST    AND    MOST    COMPLETE    STOCK    OF 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS, 
VALVES,  VENTILATING  GEAR,  &c., 

AND     INVITE      INSPECTION     OF     SAME. 

Price  List  on  application,  Free.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  One  Shilling. 

UPPER  GROUND   STREET,   BLACKFRIARS,  S.E. 


R.   HALLIDAY  &  CO. 

HOTHOUSE     BUILDERS    AND     HO  T-W  ATER     ENGINEERS, 
ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    WORKS,    MIDDLETON,    IN/MANCHESTER. 

Vineries,  Stoves,  G-reenhouses,  Peach  Houses,  Forcing:  HouseB,V&c.,  constructed  on  our  improved  plan 
are  the  perfection  of  growing  houses,  and  for  practical  utility,  economy,  and  durability  cannot  be  equalled.  We  only  do  one 
class  of  work  and  that  the  very  best. 

Oonservat cries  and  Winter  O-ardens  designed  architecturally  correct  without  the  assistance  of  anyone  out  of 

our  firm  from  the  8m,alle8t  to  the  largest.     Hot-water  Heating  Apparatus,  with  really  reliable  Boilers,  erected  and 

success  guaranteed  in  all  cases.    Melon  Frames,  Sashes,  Hot-bed  Boxes,  &c.,  always  in  stock. 

Pla/is,  Estimates,  and  CoXalogues  free.     Customers  icaited  on  in  any  part  of  the  kingdatn. 

Our  Maxim  is  and  always  has  been — 

MODEBATB  OHABGES  I     FIBST-OLASS  WORK  1 1      THE  BEST  MATERIALS  1 1 1 


MOURNING. 

Uessrs.  JAY'S  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners  travel  to  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom  free  of  expense  to  Purchasers.  They  take  with  them  Dresses  and  mil- 
linery, besides  patterns  of  materials,  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards,  all  marked  in 
plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  warehouse  in  Begent 
Street.  Seasonable  Estimates  are  also  given  for  Household  Hourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families.  Funerals  at  stated  charges  conducted  in 
London  or  Country, 

Cr  J^  IT'S, 

THE   LONDON  GENERAL   MOURNING    WAREHOUSE,   REGENT  STREET,    W. 


SAVE      HALF      THE      COST!!! 


SILVER 
SAND. 


GARSIDE'S  SILVER  SAND 


(coarse  and  fine)  is  admitted  by  the  leading  Nur- 
Borymen  to  be  THE  BEST  QUALITY  obtainable  in 
the  tnwle.  Consumers  should  BUY  DIRECT  from  the  Owner  of  these  celebrated  and  extensive  Pits, 
which  contain  a  practically  inexhaustible  supply  of  splendid  Sand,  and  thus  save  half  the  ordinary 
cost.  NO  TRAVELLERS  OR  AGENTS.  Apply  direct  to  the  Proprietor  for  Samples  and  Prices. 
Free  on  Rail  or  Canal.  All  Orders  executed  with  the  utmost  promptness,  and  under  personal  super-, 
vision.     Special  railway  rates  in  force  to  all  parts. 

GEOBGE    OABSIDE,    JTJNB.,    LEIGHTON    BTTZZABD,    BEDS. 


STOCK 

16x12 
18x12 
20x12 
16x14 
18x14 
20x14 


SIZES. 

20xlfi 
20x16 
,  22  X  16 
^24^18 
20x18 
22x18 
24x18 


Apply  for  Stock  LUts  and  Prices  of  above ;  also  Propagatlllg 

Glasses,  &c. ;   Colour  and    Varnish    Price  Lists  ;    Sheets  oi 

Designs  of  Stained  Leaded  Glass,  free.    Quote  Gardjm. 

CfEORCfE  FARMILOE  &  SONS, 

34,  St.  John  St.,  West  Smlthfield,  I.ondon,  B.O. 


BOULTON  &  PAUL, 

HORTICULTURAL   BUILDERS. 

CUE  8  FEET  BY  6  FEET 
2-UGHT  MELON  &  CUCnMBEB  FBAICES 


CASBIAaE  FAIO. 

English  21  oz.  Glass.    Fainted 


ABE  £3  EACH. 

Made  of  the  best  Red  Deal. 

three  coats  best  colour. 

3  LIGHTS,  12  feet  by  6  feet        £4  5s. 

For  other  sizes,  see  New  PRICE  LISTS,  post  free. 


SCHWEITZER'S 

Anii-Dii-''p€ptii'  Cocoa,  or   C/io-olate  PoKihr. 

Guaranteed  Pure  Soluble  Cocoa  of  the  Finest  Quality^ 
with  the  excess  of  Fat  extracted. 

THE  FACULTY  pronounce  it  "  the  most  nutritious,  perfectly 
digestible  beverage  for  Breakfast,  Luccheon,  cr  Supper,  and 

invaluable  for  Invalids  and  Children. 
Being  without  Sugar,  S^ice,  or  other  admixture,  it  suits  all 
palates,  kreps  better  in  all  climates,  find  is  four  times  the 
strength  of  Cocoas  thidciii.f.d,   yet  -weakaud  with  Arrovn-ootj 

Starch,  &c.,  and  in  reality  cheaper  than  such  mixtures. 

Made  instantaneously  with  boiling  water,  a  teaepoonful  to  a 

Breakfast  Cup  coating  less  than  a  halfpenny. 

Cocoatina  a  la  Vanille 

l3  the  most  delicate,  digestible,  cheapest  Vanilla  Chocolate, 

and  miy  be  taken  when  richer  Chocolates  are  prohibited. 

In  tinp,  at  Is.  Od.,  3s.,  os.  6d.,  ^c,  by  Chemis*sand  Grocers. 

Retailed  in  Jib.,  *  lb.,  and  1  lb.  tins  at  Is.,  Is.  lid.,  and  38.  8d. 

45,    FARRIXGDOX    STREET,    LONDON,    E.C. 


TANNED   GARDEN    NETTING. 

ELASTIC  NETTING,  TIFFANY, 
WILLESDEN  ROT-PROOF  SCRIM  AND  CANVAS,  ARCH- 
ANGEL MATS,  RAFFIA, 
GARDEN  TENTS,  FLAGS,  RICK  CLOTHS,  &c. 
Send  for  eamples  and  prices  to 

J0H2T  EDGINGTON  &  CO- 

19,  Long  Lane,  West  Smlthfield, ^London,  E.C, 


BRIDGFORD'S  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID. 

The  Best  and  Safest  Insect  Destroyer. 

SOLD  B7  ALL  SEEDSmBN*  &  NURSEBTUEN. 

In  Bottles,  at  Is.  6d.  and  3s.  each,  and  Wholesale  of 
Sole  Proprietors, 

JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  &  BEALE, 

237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 

Bach  bottle  bears  full  instructions  for  application. 


MADE  WITH  BOILING, WATER. 

E  P  P  S'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

MADE    WITH    BOILING    MILK. 


Printed  and  published  by  the  proprietor,  W.  ROBINSON,  at 
the  office.  37,  S>utbampton  Stieet,  in  ihe  parish  of  St.  Paul, 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  City  of  Webtm'nster,  Siturday, 
June  30,  ISSS.  ", 
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